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UNCLE SAM SAYS 
IT'S ALL RIGHT. 


Uncle Sam 'ín the person of Ten Government Officials, has chargeot every 
department of our distillery, During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is Stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch to see 
that everything is all right. We dare not take a gallon of our own whiskey out of our 
own warehouse unless he says:it's all right. And when he does say so, that whiskey goes 
direct to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGIST RED 
DISTILLER'S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ big profits. That's why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes, That's why it is preferred for other 
uses. That's why we have half a million satisfied Customers. Thats why YOU should 

_try it. - Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


HAYNER 
HIS 

í QUART $1.00 

4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE, 


Send us 61.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we will pay the express charges. We shipina plain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven suggest contents, If you don't ind itall rightand better than 
you can buy from anybody else for double the money, ship it back to us at 
our expense and your money will be promptly refunded, e ship one quarton: 
your first or trial order only. All subsequent orders must be for at least 4 
quarts at 80 cents a quart, The packing and express charges are almost as 
much on one quart as on four and even at $1.00 for one quart we lose money, 
but we want you to try it. WE PREFER TO HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 

RIGHT NOW FOR THEN WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. 


Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col, Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure, Utah., Wash. or Wyo, 
must be I Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS PREPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4QUARTS for 
- $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID, 


Remit by Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It Is unsafe fo send currency 
unless you.register your letter. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 29 
DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, RO. — ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA, 
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The Most | o, CROSS 
| saddler Sewn | 


Gloves, 
Kit Bags, 
Suit Cases 
and 
Personal 


Interesting 
Store 
in the 
World 
for 


Souvenirs. Articles. 


Cross Harness and Horse Goods. 
Outfitting of stables a specialty. The range of CROSS HARNESS 
extends from a gig harness to a four-in-hand. Fashioned in our English 
workshops and governed by the style adopted by the National Horse Show 
Association in America. In our American workshops we make fine light 
trotting harness—a distinctive American specialty. We make a perfect 
fitting harness—the best that leather can produce and money can buy. 


The Cross Legging. 


Famous on two continents. Made for men and women, used now in 
the armies throughout Europe and by the smartest people for hunting, 
walking and riding. Easily put cz ond off—fastened with two buckles 
only—supports the muscles of the les and defeats fatigue. Made of one 
piece of moulded pigskin, and, being porous, isthe naturalcovering of the leg, 

permitting evaporation, and commended for its coolness. In ordering send 
circumference of calf, largest part, and state your full height. $6.50 the pair. 


MARK GROSS OO. 


NEW YORK LONDON NEW YORK 
Uptown: Downtown: 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, BOSTON 253 BROADWAY 
(Madison Square) 20 SUMMER STREET (Opp. City Hall). 
1132 B R O A D W A Y. (Near Washington). 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A, MCCALL, President 


The Investments 
of this Company are regulated by the following By-Law 


BY-LAW 31. 


The funds of this Company shall be invested and kept invested in the follow- 
ing interest or income-bearing securities among those permitted by the pro- 
visions of the insurance laws of the State of New York, viz.: In Bonds of the 
United States or of the State of New York; in Bonds of any county or incorporated 
city in the State of New York; in Bonds and Mortgages on improved, unencum- 
bered and income-producing real property in the State of New York, worth fifty 
per centum more than the amount loaned thereon; in Bonds of any solvent insti- 
tution incorporated under the laws of the United States or any State thereof; in 
Bonds issued by any city, county, town, village or school district of the State 
of New York; in Bonds of any of the States of the United States. 

They may also be invested on the pledge of any of the above securities. 

The Company may furthermore invest the funds required to meet its obliga- 
tions incurred in other States of the United States or foreign countries, and in 
conformity with the laws thereof, in the same kind of securities in such other 
States or foreign countries as are provided in the laws of the State of New York. 
The Company may also loan on the pledge of its own policies of insurance a sum 
not to exceed the reserve which it then holds on any such policy and the accumu- 
lations thereof. 

But this Company shall not purchase, hold or grant any mortgage loans 
on unimproved or non- productive property or on farms, hotels, theatres, churches, 
breweries, factories, or mining enterprises of any description whatsoever. Neither 
shall this Company make any loan on or investments in what are commonly 
known as industrial enterprises, nor shall this Company invest in nor loan on 
stocks. Pursuant to the law of the State of New York, the Company shall not 
acquire by purchase or otherwise, any real estate except for the accommodation of 
its business or in satisfaction of debts due the Company. 


The Assets 
OP THE COMPANY ARE CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS 
Government, State, Municipal and Railroad Bonds, $225,039,295 
Bonds and Mortgages . E : 26,125,318 
Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies . . 22,622,058 
Loans to Policyholders . q 22,093,674 
Real Estate, including 12 Office Bulldings 12,880,000 
All Other Investments . . ; 14,080,555 
TOTAL ASSETS $322,840,900 
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The Company that has paid 
policyholders over 


620 Million Dollars 


190 Million more than any other company in the 
world has returned, and holds for their protec- 
tion over 394 Million Dollars, many millions 
more than any other life company in existence. 


Oldest in America 


Largest in the World 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
New York, N. Y. 


Send to-day for ** Three Million Dollars on Three Lives.’’ 
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[EQUITABLE 


HENRY B HYDE 
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An adequate Endowment policy 
in the Equitable will make pro- 
vision against both. It will 
protect your family if you die — 
or yourself ~ if you live. 

Nowisthelime to make such 
provision. Tomorrow maybe toolate. 


Vacancies for men of character lo act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE |. TARBELL, 2"? Vice President. 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 107. ` 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.... ..... OT Rc 
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The Purpose of 
This Almanac 


HIS is the second volume of the "American Almanac and 

Year Book" "The publishers acknowledge with gratitude 

the reception accorded to the first volume. They ask, also, that 

every reader with a complaint or a suggestion to make will 

address himself frankly and freely to the editor of the "Ameri- 
can Almanac and Year Book." 

We shall outline in a few words the idea which underlies 
the publication of this book. And we shall be very grateful for 
any idea as to improvements and criticisms of shortcomings. 

The purpose of the "American Almanac and Year Book," 
as was stated before, is to give the public a convenient, simple 
and reliable "map of knowledge." 

Scattered throughout thousands of volumes of statistics, 
thousands of government reports, are the essential facts im- 
portant to all of us. This almanac aims to bring together, in 
compact and convenient form, all of these facts. 

The greatest achievement, the constant struggle of modern 
times, is the simplifying of labor. 

This book is intended as a help to all labor of the mind. 

In the old days of limited knowledge such facts as men pos- 
sessed were carried in their brains, to the detriment of their 
thinking qualities. The effort which should have gone to 
imagination, to original thought, was devoted to memorizing. 

The aim of this book is to do the useless, and no longer 
necessary, memorizing of an active race. 

The knowledge that the business man, the professor, the 
writer, once took hours to find on musty shelves, or years to 
pack away in their minds, is here, all condensed, ready at the 
finger tips. 

We hope and believe that this volume is an improvement 
over its predecessor. Each year an effort will be made to 
eclipse the year preceding. 

We ask for criticism and advice. 
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(The Astronomical Calculations in The American Almanac are prepared by Berlin H. Wright, M.D., of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., and Lake Helen, Fla.) 


Che Year. 


There have been many methods of computing 
time since man became wise enough to devise a cal- 
endar, and each, whether based upon the lunar or 
the solar system of computation, has aided him in his 
attempt to keep pace with the passing of the sea- 
sons and has enabled him to record ‘those events 
which he has deemed of sufficient importance to be 
preserved for posterity. There were the Athenians, 
for example, who began their year in June; the 
Macedonians, in September; the Persians, in August, 
and the ancient Mexicans, in February. 

In the old Roman, or Julian, calendar the months 
corresponded with our own, excepting that the year 
first began with March and that ap to the time of 
the Emperor Augustus the fifth and sixth months of 
each year were designated as Quintilis and Sextilis, 
After that time, however, the names of Julian and 
Augustus were bestowed upon them, and so they were 
brought down to modern times. 

The old Romans had a somewhat peculiar method 
of reckoning the days. Their three points of com- 
putation were: (1) The ''Kalends,'" as the first of 
each month was called. (2) The *'Nones," which oc- 
curred on the seventh day of the months of March, 
May, July and October, and on the fifth day of each 
of the other months; and (3) the *'Ides," which came 
exactly eight days after the ‘‘Nones.’’ In reckoning 
the days, therefore, these three fixed dates were 
taken as a basis, and each day of the week was sald 
to be so many days before the next fixed date. Thus, 
while the first day of January was known as the 
** *-Kalends' of January," the 31st of December was 
“the day before the 'Kalends of January,” '? but 
when the computations were carried further back 
both the days between and the fixed date itself were 
reckoned, a method which made December 30th the 
"third day before the ‘Kalends.’ '' 

The most peculiar calendar of comparatively 
modern times is that which was instituted as the re- 
sult of the French Revolution. It was in September, 
1793, that the Convention determined to abolish the 
use of the common era in all civil affairs and to sub- 
stitute one of its own invention. According to this 
plan the new era should begin with the day of the 
last true Autumnal equinox, September 22, 1792, and 
each succeeding year should begin at midnight of the 


day on which this equinox fell. The year was divided 
into twelve months of thirty days each, while the 
mouths were divided into three decades of ten days 
each. In order to make up the necessary 365 days, 
however, the five days were added at the end of the 
month of September: ‘‘Primidi,’’ dedicated to Virtue; 
**Duodi,’’ to Genius; '"Fridi," to.Labor; ‘‘Quartidi,’’ 
to Opinion, and *'Quintidi," to Reward. To com- 
plete the leap year a sixth day, called “Olympic” 
aud dedicateu to ''"Yhe Day of the Revolution,” was 
added. 

The National Convention also decreed that to each 
tenth day—thirty-six in all—should be assigned 
thirty-six ‘‘Fetes Decadaires,”? each of which should 
be dedicated to the honor of some trait of character 
or condition of bcing that in this manner might be 
made to appeal more strongly to the hearts of the 


people. Thus, these ‘‘Fetes’’ were dedicated to the 
Supreme Being and Nature, the Human Race, the 
kreuch People, the Benefactors of Humanity, the 


Martyrs for Liberty, Liberty and Equality, the Re- 
publie, Liberty of the World, Love of Country, 
Hatred of Tyrants, Truth, Justice, Modesty, Glory 
and Immortality, Friendship, Frugality, Courage, 
Good Faith, Heroism, Disinterestedness, Stoicism, 
Love, Conjugal Fidelity, Paternal Affection, Mater- 
nal Tenderness, Filial Piety, Infancy, ‘Cnildhood, 
Mauhood, Old Age, Sickness, Agriculture, Industry, 
Ancestors, Posterity and Goodness. 

“The Gregorian calendar was restored on January 1, 
1806, and tue following are the dates for the year 
1804, the last complete year of the Revolutionary era: 


Vendemaire (vintage)........ Sept. 23 to Oct. Z2 
Brumaire (foggy)............ Oct. 23 to Nov. 22 
Frimaire (sleety).............Nov. 22 to Dec. 21 
Nivose (snowy)...............Dec. 22 to Jan. 21 
Jluviose (rainy)..............Jan. 21 to Feb. 20 
Ventose (windy)............. Feb. 20 to Mar. 21 
Germinal (budding).......... "Mar. 22 to Apr. 21 
Floreal (flowery)............. Apr. 21 to May 20 
Prarial (pasture)............. May 21 to June 20 
Messidor (harvest)........ ... June 20 to July 19 
Thermidor (hot).............. July 20 to Aug. 19 
Fructidor (fruit)..... ...o.... Aug. 20 to Sept. 18>% 


CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES, 


Dominical Letters..............oooooooo mo mo...» CR 
Dpact uua vss PA qe A NAAA 13 
Lunar Cycle (Golden Number).................. 5 
Solar My ClO ies 64 chew be ASA 9 
Roman Indiction................ we ee eee 2 
Jullan. “Periods < door Wao ot ws eel Sowa ew Wee 6617 
Dionysian Periods ices sens ta sewed ROCA e 233 
Jewish Lunar Cycle.............. eee 2 


Mohammedan era, year 1322, begins March 18, 
1904. 


Jewish era, year 5665, begins September 9, 
1904. 
Explanatory Note.—The Dominical Letter or Let- 
ters, or Sunday Letter, indicates the day of the 


year on which the first Sunday occurs, the first 
seven letters of the alphabet being used. ‘Thus, for 
1903 the Dominical Letter was D, the fourth letter 
of the alphabet, and hence the fourth day of the 
year was Sunday. When leap year occurs, as this 
year, two letters are used, the first being used as 
above and the last or preceding letter for the re- 
maining ten months being added to maintain the 
cycle. Thus, for 1904 C B are the Sunday Letters, 
and hence January 3 and every seventh day thereafter 
diring January and February will be Sunday. For 
found by the following process: Let the years less 
than a century=R. The centuries, divided by 4, 
give a remainder=r. Then 1-7 (6—2r4-R+Y R)=re- 
mainder—r' and 7—r’=the letter for the last ten 
months of a leap year and 7—(r’—1)=letter for Jan- 
vary and February. The Golden Number is that 
number of a cycle of 19 years which shows 


— — 9 —À— — — 


years the Dominical Letter for any year is: 


how many years have passed since New Moon fell 
on January 1. This is also called the Metronic Cycle, 
from the astronomer Meton, who first (B. C. 432) 
discovered that in 19 years the solar and lunar years 
nearly come together again. Therefore the dates of 
the Olympic gaines, celebrated every fourth year at 
the Full Moon, following the Summer solstices. could 
be adjusted both to the solstices and the Moon, and 
his tables were inscribed in golden figures on a mar- 
ble pillar; hence our Golden Number. The chief use 
of this cycle is in fixing the date of Easter, and in 
this same connection is used the Epact, or Moon's 
age, January 1. The Epact is found as follows: Let 
Gn=Golden Number, r=remainder from dividing the 
centuries by 4, and q the quotient. Then Epact= 
11 Gn—[(17r443q+86)]-25, rejecting the 30s and 
fractions. The Solar Cycle is the number of years 
that have elapsed since the days of the week fell 
on the same days of the year, when there will be, 
therefore, a recurrence of the Dominical, or Sunday 
Letter, obviously. This would be the case every 
seven years but for the leap years; hence four times 
seven is the cycle, or 28 years. It is found by 
adding 9 to the year and dividing the sum by 28. 
The Roman Indiction is a cycle of 15 years, and is 
of no utility except to chronologers. It is the re- 
mainder found by adding 3 to the year and dividing 
the sum by 15. The Julian Period is a cyele of 
1,980 years. and is the product of the three cycles— 
Golden Number (19), Solar Cycle (28) and Roman 
Indietion (15)—nnd hence shows the time when 
these three cycles will coincide or begin at the 
same time. The first of this cycle will not be com- 
nleted until the year 2267. It is the year +4713. 
The Dionysian Period is a cycle of 532 years, and ts 











also called the Great Paschal Cycle, being the prod- 
uet of a complete Solar and Lunar Cycie (28X19). 
It is the remainder found by adding 437 to the year 
and dividing by 532, and, with the Julian Period, is 
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chiefly used by chronologers. The Jewish Lunar 
Cycle is always three less than the Golden Number, 
and is used by the Jews in fixing the time of thelr 
festivals. 


ERAS. 
The Gregorian year 1904 corresponds to the following eras: 


From July 4, the 129th year of the Independence 
of the United States. 


Year 1322 of the Mohammedan era, 
March 18. (See calendar.) 


Year 1620 of the era of Diocletian. 
Year 5661-5 of the Jewish era; year 5665 begins 
at sunset, September 9. (See calendar.) 


Year 4601 of the Chinese era. (Nearly. 
calendar.) 


beginning 


‘See 


Year 7412-13 of the Byzantine era, 
commencing on September 1. 


Year 2657 since the foundation of Rome, accord- 
ing to Varro. 

Year 2651 of the era of Nabonassar. 

Year 2680 of the Olympiads. 


Year 2216 of the Grecian era, 
Seleucidae. 


Year 2564 of the Japanese era. 


year 7413 


or the era of 


Cime. 


All the calculations in The American Almanac are 
based upon mean or elock time unless otherwise 
stated. The Sun's rising and setting are for the 
upper limb, corrected for parallax and refraction. In 
the ease of the Moou no correction is needed, as in 
the Sun, for ‘‘parallax and refraction;’’ with her 
they are of an opposite nature and just balance each 
other. The figures given, therefore. are for the 
Moon's centre on a true horizon, such as the ocean 
or a large plain «ffords, 

The calculations in each of the geographical divis- 
ions of each calendar page will apply with sufficieat 
accuracy to all places in the contiguous North Auer- 


24—and the error may amount to as much as 16 
minutes. 

The heavy dotted lines show the arbitrary divisions 
of time in the United States. The plus and minus 
marks on either side of the meridian lines show 
whether it is necessary to add to or subtract from 
the standard tizne of: points east or west of these 
lines, te arrive at actual, or Greenwich time. See 
table on page 3. 6 


STANDARD TIME. 


For the convenience of the railroads and business 
in general, a standard of time was established by 


MAP OF THE STANDARD TIME BELTS. 
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ican zones indicated by the headings of the divisions. 
Thig statement is based on the fact that in the same 
latitude, or in the same line running due east and 
west, the Sun and Moon rise and set at almost the 
same moment of local or mean time, the difference 
in extremes being so slight as to be of no importance 
for ordinary purposes, ‘except in the^'case of the 
Moon's rising, southing and setting, when 6 m. for 
Pacific Coast points and 3 m, for Mississippi River 
Valley region, including Chic:go, etc., must be added, 
or 2 m. for each hour of longitude. 

The column, “Shadow at Noon Mark," is given to 
aid those who have ‘‘noon marks’’ or meridian lines 
to ascertnin the correct time. It will not do to sup- 
pose that the Sun arrives at the ‘‘noon mark’’ at 12 
o'cleck. Such is really the case only four times a 
year—April 15, June 15, September 1 and December 


—— —  — — — —— —  — RE  — —— i 






e ù 75. 


mutual agreement in 1882, and it is by this method 
of caleulitjon that trains are now run and local time 
is regulated. In accordance with this system the 
United States, extending from 65” to 125” west longl- 
tude, is divided into four tfme sections, each of. 15 
of longitude, exactly equivalent to one hour (74° or 
30 m. on each side of a meriójan), eommencing with 
the 75th meridian. The first or eastern section in- 
cludes all territory between the Atlan ie Coast and 
an irregular line drawn from: Buffalo to Charleston, 
S. C.. the latter city beiag its southernmost point. 
The second or central section includes all the territory 
between ihis easiern line and another irregular line 
extending from Bismarck, N. D., to the mcuth of the 
Rio Grande. The third or mountain section includes 
all the territory between the last named line and 
nearly the western borders of Idaho, Utah and Ari- 
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Zona. 


Name of Time, 


Eastern...... AA E ; A UE ; 
Centralia daa ita dio Ae 


15 
15 


Degrees. | 






TW 


6 bours west. 

7 hours west, 

8 hours west. 

9 hours west. 
10 hours west. 
10 h. 31 m. west. 
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The fourth or Pacific section includes all the of each of these sections standard time is uniform. 
territory of the United States between the boundary and the time of «ach section differs from that next 
of the mountaín section and the Pacific Coast. 


The following is the table of times based upon the meridian used by the United States and Canada; 
Central Meridian.— 
From Greenwich. 

4 hours west. 
5 hours west. 


luside to it by exactly one hour. 


| Nearest Place. 





About SN east of Halifax, N. B. 
Between New York and Philadelphia, 


St. Louis and New Orleans, 

Denver, Colo, 

Ye east of Sacramento, Cal. 
east of Sitka, Alaska. 

yA west of the island of Tahiti, 

Near centre of Molokai, 





explained, and persons having 
n 


by maklpg use of the following table: 





Inferior Planets. 


Venus ( ? ), until July 8. 


Superior Planets. 
Mars (ah, after May 30. 


Uranus (8), 
ber 22 








Neptune ( v ), from June 27 to October 1. 


Jupiter ( 923), from March 27 to July 21. 
Saturn ( b ), from February 1 to May 11. 
until March 20 and after Decem- 


The tropical year is the time required by the Sun 
to pass from one equinox to the same one again. 


Mercury ( 9 ), from January 17 to March 26, May 
13 to July 9, and September 13 to October 31. 


Due to tle slower motion of the Earth 


It is obvious that to express the time of rising and setting of the Sun and Moon in standard time, 
would limit the usefulness of such data to the single point or place for which it was computéd, while in 
mean time it is practically correct for places as widely separated as the width of the continent, as already 
the mean tlie may easily ascertain the correct standard time of any event 


STANDARD TIME TABLE. 
To obtain standard time add or subtraet the figures given to local time. 








City. EN Correetion, | City. Standard Correction, 
Division, | Minutes. Division, | Minutes. 
Albany, N. Loc esop Eastern Sub. 5 ¡¡Little Rock, Ark.............. Central Add 9 
Austin, Texas...... ......... Central Add 31 ¡¡Lovisville, Ky................| Central Sub. 18 
Baltimore, Md................ Eastern Add 6 | Lynchburg. Va............... Eastern Add 17 
Baton Rouge, La.............- Central Add 4 ||Memphis, Tenn............... Central Sub. 0 
Bismarck. N. Dak............ Central Add 43 Milwaukee, Wis........... ...| Central Sub. 8 
Boston, MasS...........«..... Eastern Sub. 16 Mobile. Alis Central Sub. 8 
Buffalo, N. Y................. Eastern Add 16 Montgomery, Ala............. Central Sub. 15 
Burlington, lowa............. Central Add 5 Nashville. Tenn.............. Central Sub. 13 
Cadro IE 2354 tita des ds des Central Sub. 3 New Haven, Conn............. Eastern Sub. . 8 
Charleston. S. C............... Eastern Add 20 New Orleans, La.............. Central Add O0 
Chicago, Ill. coz Re Central Sub. 10 New York, N. Y... ree Eastern Sub. 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio.............. Central Sub.22 || Norfolk, Va.................. Esstern Add 5 
Cleveland, Ohio............... Central Sulg 33 || Ogdensburg, N. Y............. ' - Esstern Add 2 
Columbus, S. C............... Eastern Add 24 Omaha City, Neb............. | Central Add 924 
Columbus. Ohio............... Central Sub. 28 Pensacola, Fla............... Central Sub. 11 
Dayton, Ohi0................. Central Sub. 23 Philadelphia, Pa.............. Eastern Add 1 
Denver, Col............. eee Mountain Add 0 Pittsburg, Pa........ ada Eastern Add 20 
Des Moines, lowu............. Central Add 14 Portland, Me...... pe Eastern Sub. 19 
Detroit, Mich........... FEET Central Sub. 23 Providence, R. I............ Eastern Sub. 14 
Dubuque, lowa............... | Central Add 3 |/Quiney, Ml................... Central Add 6 
Duluth, Minn... asy ctn : Central Add 9 Raleigh; N. 0. secede cee es sis | Eastern Add 15 
Erie. Pa. ees sce ect we es ++; Central Sub. 39 || Richmond, Va............ ees. | Eastern Add 10 
Evansville, Ind............... Central Sub. 10 Rochester, N. Y............ na Zastern Add 11 
Ft. Gibson, Cher. Nation...... Central Add 21 Rock Island, I1l........... ... | Central Add 3 
Fort Smith, Ark.............. Central Add 19 San Franciseo, Cal............ í Pacific Add 10 
Fort Wayne, Ind............. Central Sub. 20 Santa Fe, N. M............... Mountain Add 4 
Galena, IHE a Central Add 2 Savannah, Ga.............. ee Céntral Sub. 36 
Galveston, Texas............. | Ceniral Add 19 ||Shreveport, La............... Central Add 15 
Grand Haven, Mieh...........! Central Sub. 15 Springfield, 1ll............... | Central Sub. 2 
Harrisburg, Pa............... : Eastern Add 7 St. Joseph, Mo................ Ceniral Add 19 
Houston, TexaS............... | Central Add 21 St. Louis, Mo................. Central Add 1 
Huntsville, Ala............... Central Sub. 12 St. Paul, Miun................ Central Add 12 
Indianapolis, Ind............. | Central Sub. 16 ||Superior City, Wis............ ` Central Add 8 
Jackson, MiSS................ Central Add 1 Syraeuse, N. Y............... Eastern Add 5 
Jacksonville, F1a............. Central Sub. 33 Toledo, Ohio.................. Central Sub. 26 
Janesville, WiS............... Central Sub. 4 Trenton, Nod. ¿ie -| Eastern Sub. 1 
Jefferson City, MO............ Central Add 9 Utica; N. AA Eastern Add 1 
Kansas City, MO.............. Central Add 19 Washington, D. C............. Eastern Add 8 
Keokuk, Iowa............. ess Central Add 6 Wheeling, W. Va............. Eastern Add 23 
Knoxville, Tenn.............. Central Sub. 24 Wilmington, Del............. | Eastern Add 2 
-La Crosse, WiS............... Central Add 3 Wilmington, N. C............. Eastern Add 13 
Lawrence, KaN............... Central Add 21 Yankton, S. Dak............. Cer:tral -Add 29 

Lexington, Ky................ Central Sub. 23 l 
The Four Seasons. 
(Washingtcn Mean Time.) 

D. H. M. D. H. M. D. H. M. 

Winter begins, 1905, Dec. 22 7 4 p.m.;lasts 89 0 38 Tropical year lasts............. eee 365 5 49 

Sprirg X Legins, 1904, Mch. 20 7 42 p.m.; lasts 92 19 E3 Sun north of the equator.............. 186 10 42 

Summer begins, 1904. June 21 3 35 p.m.; lasts 93 14 49 Sun south of the equator.............. 178 19 7 

Autumn begins, 1904, Sept. 23 6 24 am, lasts 89 18 29 = = zi 

Winter begins, 1904, Dec, 22 0 53 a.m. Differences A a NEE A 7 15 35 


when 


farthest from the Sun. 


Cbe Morning and Evening Stars. 


MORNING STARS (WEST OF SUN). 


EVENING STARS (EAST OF SUN). 


Mercury 


Inferior Planets. 
(€ ), until January 17 and from March 


26 to May 13, from July 9 to September 15, and after 


October 31. 


Venus (9), after July S. 


Superior Planets. 


Mars ( 7), until May 30. 


Jupiter ( 4), until March 27 and after Julv 21 
Saturn ( b until February 1 and after May 11. 


Uranus ( 5$), from March 
Me-tunos ( Y), until June 27 and after October 1. 





20 to December 22. 





go a 
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Eclipses of 1904 and Their Bistory. 





There will be but two eclipses this year; both of 
the Sun, as must always be the case when this, the 
minimum number, occurs. In most eases of this kind 


one will be total and the other annular, but both 
may be annular. This may happen at intervals ùf 
Pu Seven, eleven and eighteen years. They are as 
ollows: 


I. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, March 17. in- 
visible in the United States, except in the Philip- 
pine Islands and Guam; visible generally through- 
out Southern Asia, Indian Ocean, Eastern Africa and 
Western Pacific Ocean. The path of the annular 
hase passes through the Phillppine Islands north of 
lanila, Southern Siam and Northern Sumatra to 
Cape Delgado on the east coast of Africa, touching 
the north point of Madagascar. Each eclipse has a 
life-record running through a period of 1,400 years, 
during which time it will recur seventy-seven times, 
beginning at one pole of the Earth and passing off at 
the opposite pole. When a series has thus been com- 
pleted it cannot recur under 12,500 years, nearly. 

The last preceding recurrence of this eclipse was 





on Mareh 5, 1886. The next recurrence will be March 
2i. 22. 

II. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, September 9, in- 
visible in the United States, except in Hawail, 
where the eclipse will be about six digits upon the 
southern limb of the Sun. 

The last preceding recurrence of this eclipse was 
on August 28, 1886 The next recurrence will be on 
September 20, 1922. 

Note on Eclipses in General.—Such a case as this, 
where the minimum number of eclipses occur, may 
happen at intervals of four, seven, eleven or 
eighteen years. The last period was known to the 
ancient Chaldeans, who named it the Saros Period. 
All must recur, if they recur at all, in one Saros 
Period. Every eclipse will begin on the Earth first 
at one of the poles of the Earth and pass off at the 
other. Thus each of the above eclipses is but one 
of a serles of from forty-eight to seventy-seven that 
began at one of the poles and is working toward the 
opposite one, occupying from about 900 to 1,400 years 
to move from pole to pole. It is stated that a series 
once so completed cannot recur under 12,500 years. 





Occultation of Mars. 


The planet Mars will be occulted by the Moon De- 
cember. 2. This interesting phenomenon will be visible 


between the parallels of 57°+ and 13"— wherever the 


planet and Moon are above the horizon at the times 
erewith glven approximately: 


motion of the Moon from west to east. (See figure.) 





Occultation of Mars, as geen at Washington, D. C. 


The immersion will take place at A and the emersion at B, 
behind the Moon from A to B westwardly, as indicated by the arrow. 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
Time. Time. Time. Time, 
H.M. H.M. H.M. H.M, 


Immersion 2:15 a.m. 1:15 a.m. 0:15 a.m. ¡1:15 p.m.1st 
Emersion 3:16 ^.m. 2:16 a.m. 1:16 a.m. 0:18 a.m. 








and the planet will apparently pass 
This is because of the more rapid 


Duration of Light and Darkness. 


The tenth column of the second calendar page for 
each month contains a diagram showing the amount 
of sunlight or moonlight, or both, between the hours of 
6 p. m. and 6 a. in. Each day is divided into four 
parts of three hours each, or six of evening and six 
of morning. The light portions of the diagrams are 
not at all times to be considered as moonlight. for the 





reason that during the Summer months the Sun rises 
before 6 a. m. and sets after 6 p. m. The upper 


margin of the black zone may be considered the rising 
line and the lower the setting. and thus at a glance 
one oan tell the approximate time of the rising and 
setting of the Moon when that event occurs after 8 
p. 


m. and before 6 a. m. 
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Planets Brigbtest or Best Seen. 


MERCURY AS AN EVENING STAR. 


January 1 to + (a)................ | 

April 6 to D... ovv RE reb ERE TER Setting shortly 
August 21 to 23 (b)............... je the Sun. 
December 13 to 16................. 


MERCURY AS A MORNING STAR. 
February 1 to 4 (a) 
July 2 to 5 (b) 
October 1 to 3 


Those dates marked (a) and (b) are the most 
favorable for visibility. 


Y GREATEST ELONGATION EAST OF THE 


a eessen se 


Rising shortly 
before the Sun 


SUN. 
JADUAEY Tolle] expri ek Seesaw de das 19° 30’ 
ADE 21s. eg EE EA 20° 12' 
Augüst-20. vov NE os 27° 24 E 
December 14................ .. cece ee eee 20° 3V’ 
u GREATEST ELONGATION WEST OF THE | 
SUN. 
February I0... a ad 25" 52° 
JODA Bises ea ou ENEE AE V Ve 23° 46° 
October “Lai xe ee eee 17° 54’ 
MERCURY SETS AS FOLLOWS (LAT. N. Y.): 
‘January it ada 6 11 P. M. 
| ADEL Cerradas 7 31 P.M. 
| RUIBUSE 22... o Sw wae awe 7 37 P. M. 
December 1l4..........ooo.oooooooooo»o. o 50 P. M. 
MERCURY RISES AS FOLLOWS (LAR: n Y.): 
February 3.....c.cccecccecceccevcees 5 45 A. M. 
JUIY BI bL R4 ze wee G8 es ae Ses A MEN X TU EE 3 01 A. M. 
October 3............« O E UE eos 4 31 A. M. 


Venus will not reach her point of maximum bril- 
lancy at all this year, but she will be brighter -t 
the close of the year than at any other time. Until 
July 8 she will appear to diminish in diameter ad 
gradually change trom a slightly gibbous phase (she 
had a half-moon phase November 28, 1903, as in B) 
at the first of the year, to a small nearly circular 
phase on July 23, as at A. Her apparent diameter 
wil diminish from 9".23 to 4".92 in that time. On 
June 24 she will appear as at E, with her gibbous 
limb on the opposite side from that at A. After 
July 23 she will increase in apparent diameter from 





The Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites. 





4".92 to 8".4 at the close of the year, when she will 
appear nearly as at F. She will be invisible for a 
few days befcre and after her time of superior cou- 
junction with the Sun, July 8, being at that time 
exactly in line with the Earth and sun and beyond. 
After July 8 she will be seen in the evening, being 
east of the Sun «und setti.g after sunset. Before 


. PhaseS3of Venus, Direct [mage 
Towards the Sun. 7 


— — — en 


TO waras the Sun 





AS Seen in the Evening. 


Ae seen in the Morning, > 


July 8 she will be seen in the east, rising before the 
Sun. (See the calendar pages for her time of rising 
and setting.) 

Mars will not touch his point of maximum bril- 
lianey this year, but will be a bright and interesting 
object at the beginning and close of the year. While 
Mars will be in conjunction with the Sun on May 30, 
and at that time, or shortly before and after that 
time, will show a full, round disk, he will not be 
brightest. (See American Year-Book for 1903 for 
the necessary conditions, p. 34.) At all other times 
he will present a slightly gibbous phase, the gibbous 
side or limb being always on the side from the Sun. 
Hence, until May 30 the gibbous limb will be the 
eastern, and afterward the western. These phases 
are easily seen with a small telescope or field glass. 
His apparent size or diameter will also decrease un- 
til May 30, and increase after that date, though this 
feature is far more noticeable in Venus. 

Jupiter will be brightest October 18, being then at 
his opposition, or 180° from the Sun, and rising as 
the Sun sets, and by some called an evening star 
after that date. 


Saturn will be brightest 
August 10. 

Uranus will be brightest 
June 19. 


Neptune will be brightest 
December 28. 

The Phenomena of Jupiter’s 
Satellites.—See last column 
of each calendar page for a 
full account and representa- 
tion of the place of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter at convenlent 
hours. In the figure Sat. 1 
is represented in an eclipse, 
and when next seen to the 
east of Jupiter 1t reappears 
from an occultation, having 
emerged from the shadow be-. 
fore it came into our range of 
view. Sat. II Hes to the west 
of Jupiter at its stationary 
point, i. e., where its motion 
is in same line with our 
vision. Sat. III is moving 
westward. As it moves from 
a to b it will appear to have 


moved from a’ to b'. At b 
it will begin a transit, and 
when it reaches e it will 


have completed the transi‘, 
and its shadow will be seen 


to enter upon tle eastern 
limit of the planet to also 
transit it. Sat. IV is ap- 


proaehing its eastern elonga- 
tion. When viewed with a 
telescope the satellites wiil 
appear dn a line. In this in- 
stance they will appear as 
though located at a' b' e' d', 
or nearly in a line with the 
equator of Jupiter. l 
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Phenomena and Planetary £ontigurations. | 
Month and | Washington . 
Day. g . Aspect, | Mean ‘lime. | Distance Apa:t. 
) H. M. DE: 

Jan, 1....|8 Greatest elongation, east. eee A 1 00 A.M- 19 30 
Jan, 2....|9 Greatest heliocentric latitude, north.............. eL. 10 90 A.M. | ...... 
Jun. 2....|Neptune in conjunction with MOOi........ cc. eee eee eee 1 32 P.M. V 3 Dä N 
Jan, 2....|Barth nearest SUM. rai OR RERO, ER US OE VS 11 00 P. M. ~~ iles 
Jai 6....]9 In ascending node. ai 5... gale Gab Besa 8% a 4 00 A.M. |  ...... 
Jan. T... e [Mercury stationary. lie. epr ra pe mme Sele RR npe 10 00 P.M. |  ...... 
Jan 10.. Mercury jn penlhelion.«..evevvoveessho os Re IA 6 0 PM d: Dë 

| Jan 13....|Venus. in conjunction. with. Moon....... mos quw. Vase isa 3 49 P.M. 2 2 29 S. 
Jo. 15.... Uranus in. conjunction with Moon, .... EE 1 35 A.M. 6 5 12 S. 
Jan.  17....|Mercury in conjunction with Sun.......... Pisin Cie Vy a a 1 00 A.M Inferior. 
Jan.  18....|Saturn in conjunction with Moon... 5 13 P.M. b 4 39 S. 
Jan,  20....|Mars. in conjunction with Moon.... cB ine Eua ce dada Uy 11 23 A.M. o 3 33 S. 
Jan. 34. ...|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon........ AIC C dard d quu 4 28 A.M. 4 1 55 S. 
Jan. 8....|Venus in conjunction with Úranus........o.ooooo.oooo.oo.. 3 00 P.M. 9 1 47 N. 
Jan. 28....|Mercury stationary. 00. cece cece ce eee nh en Jd UU. PM Dol uk 
Feb, 1....|Saturn in conjunction with Sun........... re ae 7 00 P.M. b Invisible. 
Feb  10....|8 Greatest elongation, west........ A e sre gles eee sre iS 4 00 A.M, 25 52 
Feb, 11....|Uranus in conjunction with Moon... 10 03 A.M. ô 5 21 S. 
Feb. 12....|¡Yenus in conjunction with Moon........... WW XC E RNC 10 38 P.M. 9 4 8 SS 
Feb. 15. . . . [Saturn in. conjunction with Moon....... de GA a e panes 6 05 A.M. b 4 30 s 
Feb, 18....|Mars in conjunction. with Moo... 1 58 P.M d 1 8 S. 
Feb, . 18....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon..................008. 9 51 P.M. 4 1 11 $, 
Feb. 26....|Mans in conjunction with JuDHeb.. os eu n REY X 12 00 P.M, 7 0 30 N. 
Feb. 26....|Saturn_in. conjunction. with Mercury............ sees 12 00 P.M. 9 0 49 S. 
Feb. 27....[2 In descending nod... o 00 PM [^ vul. 
March 7....| Venus in conjunction with TEE cei ede e da ewes 10 00 P.M, 2 0 20 N. 
March 9....|Uranus in conjunction with Moon... 6 16 D A 6 5 28 8, 
March 13....|Saturn in conjunction with. Moon. .....ooooooooomo om. .... 6 39 P.M. b 4 23 $8. 
March 14....|Venus in conjunction with Moon, ,,, oo... 9 -34 M. 2 3 49 S. : 
March 17....|Sun eclipse; annuül.«s.esaesswesce ks kem tam war ae eo es Invisible in U. SS. — 
March 17....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon... 4 27 P.M. 2.0 31 8. 
March 18....|Mars in conjunction with Moon... 2 21 P.) o 1 20 N. 
March 20....{Uranus quadrature to Sun....... ec cece eee eee eee eee ees 4 00 P. AL 690 0 W. 
March 20. ...|Spring begins......- uar n REFER E VIEN RE T 42 P.M. © Ent. T 
March 26....|9 Conjunction with Bun, ee, 4 00 P.M. Superior. 
March 26....|Mercury in conjunction with JUBILEE eU MS ACER 9 00 P.M. y 5 $. 
March 27....|Jupiter in conjunction with SWMM....oooooooooooomoo ooo... 5 00 A.M. 2 Invisible. 
April  1....|Venus in aphell0l..... «s. eese c ena ehe 10 00 P.M. |  ...... 
April $8.... Mercury in conjunction with Mars. . Sa WEE E aia 3 00 P.M. 9 1 16 N. 
April 10....|9aturn in conjunction with Moon... 6 41 A. M. b 4 15 S. 
April 13....|Venus in conjunction with. Moon, e, 5 55 P.M. ? 1 16 S 
April 14..../Jupiter in conjunction with AMoou, esssssssssescsessee. Noon. 40 7 N. 
April 16....|Mars in conjunction with Mom... 1 18 P.M: d 3 24 N. 
April 21....|Mercury at greatest elongatioN........ooooooomooooomo.o.o.. 4 00 P.M. 8 20 12 E. 
April 23,...|Venus in conjunction with Jupiter.................o.o.o... 5 00 A.M. 9 0 30 S. 
April 23....|Mars in ascending noden 10 00 A.M. ———— 
April 24....|? Greatest heliocentric latitude, south.................. 10 00 A.M. OS 
April 30....|2 Greatest heliocentric latitude, south.................. Noon | |  .-.:-.-.. 
May 1....|Saturn in conjunction with MOOD... ...o.ooooooooomooooo.. 5 33 P.M. b 4 8 
May 9....|Mereury in conjunction with MAlS.........ooooooooo.... 5 P.M. 9 0 21 N. 
May  11....|Baturn quadrature to SUN, cece ee ee eee cee een eee 3 00 P.M. b 90° 0 W. 
May  12....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon, 7 51 A. M. A 0 44 N. 
May  13....|Mercury in conjunction with Sun........... a 6 00 A.M. Inferior, 
May  13....|Venus in conjunction with Moon... 10 49 P.M. 9 12 N 
May  14....|Mercury in conjunction with Moon... 10 59 P.M. 8 3 15 MN 
May  15....|Mars in conjunction with Moon... 11 17 A.M. d 4 49 N 
May  22....|Venus in conjunction with Mercur, .....essssssssesssso 10 00 A.M. 9 1 53 S. 
May  25....|Mercury stationary... ee Noon. |. | «esses 
May 30....|Mars in conjunction with Sun, ee Noon. = = | | eseses 
May 30....{Uranus in conjunction with Moon..................200.- 6 20 P.M. ô 5 13 $, 
June ]....|Saturn. stationaty.......ooooocooocooooomarorcmcsnroocooo 10 00 A.M. |  -...... 
June 1....|Jupiter in perihelion REENEN T €O P.M | . s 
June 4....|Saturn in conjunction with Mo0Ml.........oooooooooo.o.. 2 24 A.M. b 3 52 S 
June  8....|Mercury at greatest elongation, 0c cece eee e ee: 4 00 P M. H 23 46 W. 
June 9....|Jupiter in conjunction with MOONS e. ele Pace 2 54 A.M. 4 1 20 N, 
June 11....|Mercury in conjunction with M00N......o.ooooooooo.o.. T 42 P.M. e 1 18 
June 13....|Venus in conjunction with Moon... 2 21 A.M, Y 4 43 N 
June 13....|Mars in conjunction with Moon... 8 20 A M. ¢ 5 3l Na 
June ]14....|Neptune in conjunction with Moon... 2 02 P.M. V 3 54 N 
June 19. ..|Venus in conjunction with Mars...........-.. eere 1 00 A: M, v 0 35 8, 
June 19....|Uranus opposite Sun and brightest........oo.oooooooo... Noon. 180 0 Earth 
June ]9....|Venus in ascending n0de......oooooooooooooo.o.. mE à 00 PM | sas.’ 
June 21....|Summer commences..... EE V b dade Rel 3 39 P.M. O Ent. 9 
June 27....|Conjunction of Neptune with Sun and invisible............. 2 00 P.M. | ...... 
June 29....|Conjunction of Neptune with Venus... 11 00 P.M.. 9 1 24 N. 
‘July 1....|Saturn in conjunction with Moon........ DOPO RN 8 37 A. M. b 47 $, 
July 2....|Mercury in conjunction with MarS......ooooooooooo oo... 8 00 A.M. 9 0 16 S. 
July 4....|Mereury in conjunction with Neptune......ooooooooomo... 11 OO A.M. 9 1 45 N. 
July 4. evo Mercury in perihelion.4iu id. a a eea ada 5 OO P.M. |  ...... 
July 4....|Earth farthest from SUnd.......oo.ooooo.ooooomoor romeo eens 8 0 P Mi. | . i24 
July 6....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon... 7 81 P.M. P. 49 N. 
July 8....|Venus in conjunction with Bun, e 2 00 A.M. Superior, 
July 9....|Mars in conjunction with bkeptuue, esee 9 00 A.M. e 43 N. 
July 9....|Mercury in conjunction with SUD.....o.ooooomoomomo.o o... 6 00 P.M. Superior. 
July 10... [Mercury in conjunction with VenuS.........oo.oooooomo... 4 00 A. M. 8 0 43 N. 
July  12....|Mars in conjunction with Moon... 4 18 A.M. ao D 36 N. 
July  18....|Venus in conjunction with Moon...... NEE ac ue qi ats 4 14 A.M. 2 5 13 N. 
July |. 18....|Mercury in conjunction nun M OBL c ans a m hene E n 9 42 A.M. 8 5 56 N. 
July 21....|Jupiter quadrature to Sun... 10 00 P.M. | 4290 0 W. 
July  23....|Venus in perihelion sn. se SE EE Neie EREECHEN et OO A. M. o4 ra 
July 24....|Uranus in conjunction with Moon... 4 18 A.M. 6 D 18 S. 
Juiy  28....|Saturn in conjunction with Moon... 0 18 P.M. b 3 52 8. 
Aug. 3....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon, 8 09 A. M. 240 2 6 N. 
Aug. 1....|Mereury in descending nde, ee EE 11 00 A.M. |  ...... 
Aug. 8....|Neptune in conjunction with Moon.............. rade s 1 02 P.M. v 3 58 N. 
Aug. 9....|Mars in conjunction with Moon, ee 10 45 P.M. a 5 8 N. 
Aug. 310....|Saturn in opposition to Sun and brightest............... 1 00 P.M. b180 E. or W. 
Aug. 312....|Venus in conjunction with Moon............ MM TEST 2 12 A.M. g * 20 N. . 
Aug. 313....|Mercury in conjunction with Moon... 4 17 A.M. d 44 $, 
Aug 14 .J Venus greatest heliccentric latitude................. Lees 3 00 A.M, North 
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PHENOMENA AND PLANETARY CONFIGURATIONS—Continued. 


Washington 


"Month and ist 
Month and Aspect, | Mean Time. | Distance Apart. 


Day. 
H. M. ? i 

Aug. 17....|Mercury in aüpbhbelloni.. co p E XR x REV S UV x Re 5 00 P.M. | ...... 
Aug. 19....|Mercury at greatest elongati0M......oooooooooooomoooo o»... 12 00 P.M. 8 27 24 E 
Aug. 20....|Uranus in conjunction with Moon.......... ccc cee ooo... 8 40 A. M. ô 5 25 S. 
Aug, 200.6. Jupiter stationary: a a 11 00 A.M. |  ...... 
Aug. 24....|¡Saturn in conjunction with Moon....... ecu exe cre ave ac yeh ES Ue 2 35 P M. b 4 4 $8 
Aug. 30....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon............... eee 3 11 P.M. 2 2 TN 
Sept. 2....| Mercury stationar o cce ce ccc cc ee ee i] i] 3 00 A.M. |  ...... 
Sept 4....lUranus stationary... .. ecco ese ee hon i o e swa ho ee 1 00 P.M. | | ...-.. 
Sept. 4..../Neptune in conjunction with Moo... 11 42 P.M. v 4 0 N. 
Sept. 5....| Mercury in conjunction with Venus...... MONUIT Mp: 6 00 A. M. 9.5 57 S. 
Sept.  7....|Mars in conjunction with Mo0M............oooooooooo.o.. 3. 26 P.M. d 4 10 N. 
Sept,  9....|Sun in total eclipse...... ccc cccccceccrccccncscccccsees Invisible in U.S. J  ...... 
Sept. 10....|Mercury in conjunction with Mom... 6 27 A.M. g 5 19 S. 
Sept. 16....|Venus in conjunction with Mo0M.....oooooooooooo momo nn 9 09 P.M * 0 30 S. 
Sept. 15....|Mereury in conjunction with Sun........ooooooooooo.o o»... 9 00 P.M, Inferior, 
Sept. 16....|Uranus in conjunction with Moon... 2 49 P.M. 6 5 S 
Sept. 19....|Uranus quadrature to SWM.......ooooooooommnoo om». no... 5 00 A.M. ô 90 0 E 
Sept. 20....|Satum in conjunetion with Moon, 5 20 P.M. b 4 13 S 
Sept. 23....|Autumn commences.......... cere eee] mtn 6 24 A.M. O Ent. = 
Sept. 24....|Mercury stationary. ........ eee eee ccc cet re rnt orn 1 00 A.M. va ae 
Sept. 26....|Mercury in ascending Boden 2 00 A M. PE 
Sept. 26 .|Zupiter in conjunction with MO0ND.......ooooooooooooo... 5 03 P.M. 4% 1 52 N. 
Sept. 30....|Mercury in perihelion. ccc ce ccc eee e hme 4 00 P.M. |  ...... 
Oct. [Neptune quadrature to SWMM......oooooooooooomomosonos. 2 00 P.M. y 90 0 W. 
Oct. 1....|Mercury at greatest elonmgati0D..........io....o.o... O 3 00 P.M. 9 17 54 W. 
Oct. 2. ...|Neptune in conjunction with Moon............... eere 7 48 A. M. V 3 57 N. 
Oct. 6.... Mars in conjunction with Moon............. A 6 01 A M. ao 2 49 N. 
Oct. 7....|Mereury in conjunction with Moo... 9 55 P.M. 9 1 2 N. 
Oct. — 9....|Venus in descending ode... 4 00 A.M. |  ..... xs 
Oct. 10..../Venus in conjunction with Mom... 5 36 P.M. 9 4 27 
Oct. 13..../Uranus in conjunction with Moon... 11 54 P.M. 8 5 22 8 
Oct. 17....|Saturn in conjunction with MO0M......o..oooooooooo ooo... 10 29 P.M. P 4 10 8 
Oct.  18.... Jupiter in opposition to Sun... 6 00 P. M. 4180 0 E. or W 
Oct.  19....]|Saturn Station... A ar oce wr ad acc de 4 00 A.M. |  ...... S 
Oct. 23 .|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon........... ls Er idu a ee 4 36 P.M. | A 1 34 N 
Oct,  25....|Mars greatest heliocentric latitude. .......... eccle elo oth tees North. 
Oct. 2T....|Antares-oeculted.. osos n o aeg n Rr e tI e 4 27 PM | ser 
Oct. 29....|Neptune in conjunction with Moo... 1 22 P.M. v 3 47 N 
Oct. 31....!Mercury in conjunction with Sun...............-- ARR sedg 5 00 A.M. |  ....-- 
Nov. 3....| Mercury in descending node.............. eee eee eee tenes 11 00 A.M. | eses 
Nov. — 3....|Mars in conjunction with Moon... 6 16 P.M. d 1 14 N. 
Nov. 7....|Satum quadrature to SU. io. ener cas uer hee mre í 00 A.M. b 90 0 E. 
Nov. 7....| Mercury in conjunction with MoO0Nn........o.ooooooo oo... 3 58 P.M. 8 5 7 S 
Nov 9....|Venus in conjunction with Moon... 8 09 P.M. 2 6 31 S. 
Nov. 10..../Uranus in conjunction with Moon... 11 36 A.M. 8 5 11 8 
Nov. ]12....|Venus in aphelion...... —— —€— "UT 3 00 P.M. | eee 
Nov. 13....|Mercury in aphelon......... eee Vibe ve acere re 4 00 P.M. b 8 53 8 
Nov. 14..../Saturn in conjunction with Moon... 7 08 A.M. e 1 98 S 
Nov. 16....|Venus in conjunction with Uraugs, 10 00 P.M. a 1 31 N 
Nov, 19....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon.......... eene 9 53 P.M. v 3 396 N 
Nov. 25....|Neptune in conjunction with Moon........... eere 6 12 P.M. . 
Nov. 29....!Mars in aphelion..... Liga or amica pas a E XR RE SLE SH SMS COUR 9 00 P.M. | +...... 
Dec. 2....|Mars in conjunction with Moon............ dl ata eae 4 01 A.M. Y 0 22 S. 
Dec. 3....|Mercury in conjunction with Uranus......o.oo.ooooo.o.o... 5 00 P.M. 8 2 10 8, 
Dec. 5....|9 Greatest heliocentric latitude............. eee eee ee eens 1 00 A.M. South. 
Dec 8....|Uranus in conjunction with Moon, .....seessesssesessess 0 16 A M. 8 5 12 S. 
Dec 8....|Mercury in conjunction with Moo... | 9 19 A. M. Y 6 56 S. 
Dec. 10....|Venus in conjunction with Moon........... eere 4 00 A. M. 9 5 49 8 
Dec. 11....[Saturn in conjunction with Mo0N.........ooooooooo.oo... 7 01 P M. b 3 28 8, 
Dec,  14....| Mercury at greatest elongation........ celere 4 00 A. M. 4 20 30 E. 
«Dec.  16....|Jupiter stationary... .. ecce eee eren hh nmn 5 00 A.M. — e 
Dec,  16....|Jupiter in conjunction with Moon.............. eere 11 43 P. M. 41 47 N. 
Dec.  20....|Àntares occulted by the Moon............... eee 8 17 P.M. | ...... 
Dec. 22....|Winter commences...... E 0 53 A.M. © Ent, W 
Dec. 22..../Uranus in conjunction with eu... 4 00 A.M. |  ...... 
Dec. 27....|Mercury in perihelion...... «eee III 4 00 P.M. |  ...... 

| Dec. 28....|Venus in conjunction with Satur, ooo... 4 00 A M. 9 0 48 S. 
Dec. 28....|Neptune in opposition to Sun... 5 00 P.M. v180 0 E. or W. 
Dec. 30....|Mars in conjunction with Moon, sees eee eee 11 25 A.M. d 1 45 S. 
Dec. 31....|Mercury in conjunction with Sun......seessesseseoesesse 10 00 A.M. Inferior. 
Dec. 31....lEarth nearest SUN..........o.ooooooocoororconanomo moroso 12 00 PM lo. Casa 


Explanatory Note.—The sign g signifies conjunction. When two heavenly bodies have the same longi- 
tude and are in the same direction in the heavens they are suid to be in conjunction. This will be the 
case. when an imaginary line from the North Star through one will also eut the other. In the preceding 
table, in giving the distance apart of bodies in conjunction, their respective semi-diameters are not taken 
into eonsideration, these distances being from centre to centre. In the case of the Moon, where this dis- 
tance is 16’ or less there is apt to be an occultation. 

Oocultations must always begin on the eastern limb, or left-hand side, of the Moon, and pass off at 
the western, or right-hand side. Many stars are occulted every year, but rarely the very bright ones or 
the planets. Aldebaran (a Tauri) will be occulted March 22, the immersion taking place at 8:08 p. m. 
and the emersion at 9:14 p. 4m. eastern standard time. Thus, this bright red star will be behind the Moon 
lh. 6m. Again, October 27, it will be hidden, but this time in the morning. 

It is obvious that in the case of an inferior planet the conjunctions may be elther superior or inferlor, 
according as the planet is on the opposite side of the Sun from us or ‘between us and the Sun. 


A A —  ———— OA 


Opposition.—' When a superior planet rises with the setting of the Sun, or sets with the rising, and . 


passes the meridian at midnight, it is said to be in opposition; is then brightest, its longitude is 18U”, 
and is generally nearest to the Warth. Only the superior planets—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune—ean attain an angular distance from the Sun of 180”. 

Elongation.—In the case of the inferior planets—Mercury and Venus—when they reach their stationary 
points in their orbits—that is, when they apparently move neither to the east nor west, their orbital motion 
being in line with the line of vision, to or from us—then they must be at or near thelr points of greatest 
angular distance from the Sun, called greatest elongation. In fhe case of Mercury this is about 28°, and 
is 48" degrees for Venus. It is this swinging from one side of the Sun to the opposite side that causes the 
phases of these inferlor planets. When viewed with a small teleseope at the time of an elongation the 
Planet will appear like the Moon at first or last quarter, according as the elongation is east or west. In 
other words, the Inferior planets pass from new to full in going from inferior to superior conjunction, ax! 
from full to new from superior to inferior conjunetion. ` 

Southing is equivalent to meridian passage, as at that time the body is farthest due south, and it will 
then have its greatest altitude. 
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A Grapbic Exbibit of the Phenomena of Jupiter’s Bright Moons. 


(By S. Hart Wright, M. D., A. M., Ph. D., Penn Yan, N. Y.) 
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Explanation.—In the above diagram all the phe- 
nomena of the wonderful Jovian system are illus- 


trated. The transits of the satellites and their 
shadows and the movement across the disk of the 
planet are all shown. The eclipses occur where the 
Moon passes through the conical shadow of Jupiter, 
50,000,000 miles in length, and which always points 
away from the Sun. The occultations occur when 
the moons are hidden 'by the disk of the planet. 
The diagram shows how and in what portion of the 
orbits these phenomena occur. The exact time of 
each visible event of this nature is given in the last 
page of each month. (See the calendar pages.) 

From July 21, 1904, the time of western quadra- 
ture, to January 12, 1905, the time of eastern quad- 
rature, Jupiter will be seen at night, or, rather, 
from 6 a. m., earlier and earlier, to 6 p. m., and 
gets on the upper meridian three hours earlier at 
each successive place in the diagram. The satel- 
Mtes caunot be well observed in the two positions 
January 31 and May 25, belng too near the Sun, 
and on Mareh 20 the planet itself is invisible, being 
swallowed up in the overpowering light of the Sun, 
which will be practically true for several weeks be- 
fore and after that date. 

A synodic revolution of Jupiter is 399 days, at 
tfe end of which period we see him again in the 
same plaee in the heavens with respect to the Sun. 
He comes to the meridian earlier every day, and 





— — - 





thus advances westward, with an apparent motion 
around the Earth, caused by the real motion of the 
Earth around the Sun eastward once a year. We are 
not conscious of this, but read it in the daily motion 
of all the stars and planets in the opposite direction 
to oe own motion. On this basis the diagram is 
inade. 

The beginning of an eclipse of the moons is 
where 6 occurs, and the end of that eclipse at 7. 
Occultations begin at 3 and end at 4. Transits be- 
gin at 1 and end at 2, crossing the disk of the 
planet from left to right, but are not always or 
usually seen in transit, save for a brief time at the 
beginning and near the end, even with the best of 
telescopes. This is owing to the light which Jupiter 
radiates, being a semi-sun. The shadows of the 
moons also move across the planet's disk and in the 
sime direction as the satellite or moon, and the 
dark spot (sometimes a light spot on a darker back- 
ground) may come on the disk before, at the same 
time or after the transit begins, and so with its 
going off, causing a total eclipse of the Sun on Ju- 
piter. The transits are always made when the Moon 
is in the inferior portlon of its orbit, or where the 
convex part is toward the Earth and Sun. The tran- 
sit of the shadow is generally better and more easily 
seen than that of the satellite or moon. 

An eclipse always begins on the right-hand side 
of the umbra or dark cone, 





and ends on the left- 
"ETHER c THESE rr EET A A 








The two visual lines drawn from the 
tangent to the right aud left edges of Ju- 


hand side. 
Earth 
piter's disk and continued on through the orbits of 
the four moons, as seen in the diagram, will readily 
show whether an eclipse will be seen at its begin- 


ning or its end. Both phases of an eclipse are not 
always visible, and only one of the phases is ever 
seen in Sat. I, and rarely of Sat. II. 

Occultations begin either to the right or left of 
the shadow, but always to the right of Jupiter. 
When Jupiter is at opposition, Oetober 18, the true 
occultations are very brief, the remainder of the 
disappearance being in the shadow. 

The three moons nearest Jupiter are eclipsed at 
every revolution. The fourth moon has a greater 
inelination of orbit, and sometimes escapes being 
eclipsed, occulted or making a transit. These moons 
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frequently eclipse each other and the Sun, and their 
orbits, being nearly in the same plane, cause them 
to appear nearly in a straight line with Jupiter when 
all are in sight. On rare occasions all the satellites 
have been invisible at once. While Jupiter is mov- 
ing from conjunction to opposition the eclipses occur 
west of him, but east of him from opposition to con- 
junction. 

‘Many instances are recorded of some or all hav- 
ing been seen with the naked eye. In one instance, 
when they were all grouped closely together, they 
appeared as one moon to the unaided eye. Mr. Den- 
ning gives their relative brilliancy in the following 
order: IJ, I, II, IV. . 

The fifth satellite can only be seen under most 
favorable conditions, and then with the aid of the 
best of telescopes. 


: Cbe Zodiac. 


(By Mrs. Louise Kenrick, Boston, Mass.) 


The zodlac is a belt extending eight degrees 
either side of the ecliptie or Sun's path through the 
heavens. It is divided into twelve equal parts of 
thirty degrees each called signs, and our greater 
luminary passes through one of these divisions each 
month. In the most ancient records of mankind these 
sign symbols and the parts of the human body they 
were supposed to affect were set down as follows: 

OQ? Aries, the ram; symbol, the horns of the ram, 
or the nose and eyebrows of the human face. This 
sign governs the head and face because it is observed 
that persons born when that portion of the zodiac is 
rising in the east, or when the Sun is passing through 
that constellation, are pre-eminently brainworkers and 
subject to head troubles. With much of the rash im- 
petuosity of the animal symbolized, they have as 
physical characteristics a long, narrow face, firm chin 
and high cheekbones. 

8 Taurus; symbol, head and horns of the buil. 
This sign rules the throat and neck, and persons born 
when it is rising, or when the Sun is passing through 
it. have a wide head, thick, short neck and often a 
tuft-like growth of hair low on the forehead. They 
have oxlike strength and placid endurance in physical 
labor, with a calm absorption in their own affairs till 
roused by anger or jealousy, when they become dan- 
gerously violent and reckless of all consequences. 

O Gemini, the twins. Governs arms, hands, shoul- 
ders and chest. Persons born under this sign’s do- 
minion have special skill with the hands. They have 
two equally strong natures, one really kind and self- 
abnegating; the other coldly scientific, scholarly 
changeable and ambitious. ‘Generally the head con- 
trols the heart, and they become excellent teachers 
of all knowledge and the fine arts, successful news- 
paper men, musielans, world travellers and orators. 


gs Cancer, the crab; symbol, double fish hooks. 
Rules the breast and stomach. Denotes, say the 
anclent books, a person of restless, anxious, ambi- 


tious nature: changeable in purpose, but very tena- 
cious of an idea once it becomes fixed. They cling to 
favorites and habits and pet fads, like the crab, 
which can be crushed, but cannot be pulled away. 
They are fond of the table. and hence liable to dys- 
peptic troubles after middle life. They are com- 
bative, inquisitive, officlous, fond of pets, children 
and travel, and have a mania for collecting things. 
Old stamps, curios, coins, playbills, books, anything 
they fancy they make a centre for a collection, 
whether pets or bric-a-brac. 

N Leo: symbol. the human breastbone, or the tail 
of the lion. Rules the heart. ‘Persons under its 
sway have leonine majesty and dignity of face. car- 
riage and of character. They do all things from the 
heart with a zeal that runs often away ‘with the 
head. They are earnest, faithful, magnanimous; 
courteous, generous and brave; pure-minded, trusting 
and trustworthy; subject to heart affections. 

M Virgo, the virgin. Has dominion over the ab- 
dominal organs. When rising at a birth. or when 
the Sun is passing through that portion of the 
zodiae, it is said to denote a small, well-made 
active body; a thrifty, critical. diplomatic mentality. 
It indicates one variable in opinions and proud; seek- 
ing always the good, virtuous and popular ones of 
earth; never tolerating low or common persons. 

2 Libra, the scales. Rules the kidneys and loins. 
It signified in the ancient lore a well-balanced char- 
acter, beauty of face. grace, elegance and poise of 
body. The persons so fortunate as to come tnder 
this sign’s influence have excelent taste in all the 
arts, are gifted in the professions and possess an in- 
nate exelusiveness that shuns all erudeness and per- 
fects whatever they touch. ‘Although eritical and ex- 


acting. they are just and are born arbiters. 


A opem 


M Scorpio; symbol, the arrow-shaped sting of the 
Scorpion. Rules the generative organs. Persons born 
under this influence have greatest skill as surgeons, 
physicians and nurses. They have middle-sized, well- 
set figures, frequently long in the waist and often 
bowed in the legs. They are very ambitious, com- 
bative, secretive, and distinctly suave and politic, 
possessing excellent executive ability, great respect 
for law, and are never found running away from 
work, argument or obstacles. 

J Sagittarius; symbol, the arrow of the archer. 
Rules the hips and thighs. Persons born sensitized 
to this sign’s vibrations are tall, strong, well formed; 
brave, impulsive, sincere; rapid, intense and direct 
in action, as the arrow flying to its mark. They are 
fond of horses and outdoor athetic sports, and are 
more in danger of aecidents than of illness. 

VP Capricornus, the goat; symbol, an old-fashioned 
hinge. Rules the knees and joints. ‘Persons born 
under this sign are plodding, careful, economical, 
secretive, anxious and diplomatic. They lack vital 
warmth, and, being predisposed to melancholia, natur- 
ally crave stimulants and narcotics. It was never 
cónsidered a fortunate sign, and its natives do much 
with little. Their lives seem almost always to have 
been misdirected, and they suffer from over-anxiety 
and rheumatic affections. 

SS Aquarius, the water bearer; symbol, tunning 
water. Governs the legs and ankles and inclines to 
sciatica and heart affections. ‘Persons born with 
Aquarius rising are nearly always handsome, with 
beautifully clear skin and well-made bodies. They 
are scientific, industrious, domestic, humane, lovers 
of truth always, logical, intuitive, benevolent, viva- 
cious and publie spirited. 

X Pisces, the fishes. Rules the feet. Persons 
born under this slgn are usually short of stature. 
fleshy of body, with pale, bloodless-looking skin and 
dull blue eyes. They are fond of all water sports, are 
restless, changeable, anxious natures, in danger of be- 
coming indolent and corpulent in middle life. They 
nre said to have a predilection for liquors. And, again, 
many very religious persons are governed by it. Dis- 
eases like the gout and serofulous and dropsical ten- 
dencies are peculiar to this sign. 

Note earefully, said the ancient mysties, that the 
entry of the Moon into these signs increases the 
sensitiveness of the part of the body governed by 
that sign, causing acceleration of whatever diseased 
vibrations may be there. Use special care on such 
days not to aggravate a Moon-quiekened weakness or 
illness. 

In what Richard ‘Proctor has called the "more 
reasonable astrology of the ancients’’ Lord Bacon, 
John (Locke, Dr. Butler and hundreds of their enthu- 
silastic successors in the science made their calcula- 
tions by what is called the geocentric system, which 
takes the earth as a centre and views all the plane- 
tary transits and aspects and general laws of in- 
fluence from the point where their effects fall—on 
the earth’s surface. 

Another system makes its deductions from the 
angles formed by transiting planets, as calculated 
from the Sun's surface; or by one supposed to be 
stationed on the Sun. 

Still another method of judging character and 
body formation by the zodiac is what was first 
named as solar biology, and is based solely upon the 
Sun's passage through the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
For any one born at sunrise this might give many ac- 
curate details because the sign rising and that in 
which the Sun is posited are identical. But for those 
born at any other hour in the twenty-four the deserip- 
tions would be very broad and general. 
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Sl. | Ho SUN'S MOON'S A S Phenomena and Configurations of Satcl- "8 
ES | Si e i lites E, II, II] and IV Š 
GH T C" | | Ao ' Phenomena visible more Configuration© 
wi | PB | Right | Decin Meridian Soutbing | Place EEN or less in the U.S. for inverting 5 
e | Ascens’n af , Passage e (mor | 353 | pce —— —— |ë telescope at 9 
> ES WS. WE Mean or on at | Tran; | 9$ | Teatern | gl: E & 
: ean Noon Noon i. i vas : ub e e IS E . 173 
aA:¡QAJAa Noon. (South) Mark 7 P| Add 6m.) | & g E | ei = Sede d ees T ER 5.38pm Mt. Te 
| Go ES | : | 3 |a 4.38pm Pac. T. y 
H M. 6.10 ^ " 'H, M. & DAYS De EV. MO. ' D. H.M. : dà I West Y Kast 
l; 1 (3661/18 43 1/23 4o1l|le 31/ 14.1 iu SE B Zo |, Z y 42 ba, ne.]£ 32104 
2| 2|965|| 4726| 0 5)  346/15.1[morn. | oi 8 5 838/Tr.  In|IV 30124 
3| 3 |364 5151/22 5451 4 1416.1| O 00.66|/— 23 7 7 22/Tr.Sh. Eg.|II 10234 
4| 4 [363 5615| 4910| ,44117.1,|1 1.844 2i 8 8 6 52|Tr. Io 20143 
5| 5/|362||19 039| 43 1 5 818.11 2 1.5814 ER 8 8 fr Sh. In.I 4103 (2) 
6| 6 |361 5 2| 3626 5 36:19.1| 2 58. 91 mp n 8 8 9 10/Tr. Eg.lI 40312 
7| 7 |360 925| 2924 6 220.1| 3 53. 122 9738|Ec. Re-JI 4321 
8| 8 |359 1348| 2155 628/21.1| 4 P mi 6 10 6 57|Ec.  Dis.III |(1) 4320 
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60th Merid.|75th Merid. looth Merid. |105th Mertd 120th Merid 
g PHASE Inter-Col | Eastern ¡ Central Mountain | Pacific Mercury afterJan 17. More al tbe month.* 
a D. H. M. D. H. M. D. H. M. 'D. SM D. B. X. |venus all the month.|Jupiter ‘ 
| Full Moon. ..| 3 147, 3 O 47} 2 11 47; 2 1047, 2 9 47|[Uranus " “ Saturn “ i 
Last Quarter | 9 5 109 4 109 S31! :|9 21019 | 10, Mars at about his! Neptune “' Ve 
New Moon ..|17 11 46|17 10 46/17 9 4617 8 4617 7 46| brightest. [Mercury brightest 
B| First Quarter 25 4: 41:2 3 41125 2 4125 1 4125 04V Jap. 1-4. 
* Bee situation of Y in November cut. 
Meridian Paseare, T?'sine, Settine and Place of the Principal Planeta, 
| Venus (9) | Mans (Li d JUPITER "OD | SATURN (Rh) 
b In | Rises g In SETS i In SETS | i | In SETS $ 
H PEE ¡South'n North'n' ps || Meri. South’n a ak a Merid. |South’n [North’n; P4 Menos South’n North'n P1 
H. M. U.S (con mp m| US d Ze eg go wl UR U ls g om | CU 8 | U. S. Con 
1| 857, 3371 355 =|! 234, 7 53 7 32) Y: 4 37 10 23| 10 16| = 2 3 717| 6 54 
6 9 J) 3 45 4 7m' 231 7 62 733»! 421 9 57 io qz 148 6 54 6 37/15 
11} 9 6 3 54| 418 Mi; 220 7 51) 7 34 Wi 4 4 932 9 46) = 128 632 6 191 
lj 911] 4 1 426 MI 222 750 734 | 348 926 932 | I| 621; 5516 
21; 9 17 4 8 4 341. 217 749 7 35) =: 33l| 921| 917 =,¡| 0563 6 9| 5 43/15 
:6 922 415) 4 41| M: 213 7 47 7.35 =! 316 9 7 9 äi 037 5571 6 21% 
31 928 4229 449 fi 208 746) 736 =! 3 o 852| 848/=| 020 6 32) 5 1516 
4 Notes.—The Pleiades or Seven Stars is known to all 
> 4 and has been an object of interest since earliest his- 
Se ^ y torical* times. Alcyone is the name of the brightest star 
C EN or lucida. One of the group, Merope, has been called 
“Es a S d "the lost Fleiad." It ean be easily picked up by a 
"e, RR 3 good eye, especially if the glimpsing method be resorted 
wA AURIGA <y S to. That is, close the eyes for a short time and then 
OC En 5. CEEIADES open them upon the group and quickly count all you 
TAURUS : *,* Y - STARS see. The telescope shows over 100 stars in this group. 
EEC ; The group properly belongs to Taurus, though over the 
M M eme emere. WEST boundary line in Aries. The Hyades. to the left and 
© CRAB NEBULA A l somewhat lower, is also one of the most conspicuous 
p ^ s ‘ ARIES objects in the heavens. The celebrated ''Crab Nebula" 
ots e k : lies south of Auriga and almost on a line with the star 
othe! “on 2 | at the tip of the other horn of the Bull, Auriga being 
n? o * Y : SouTH at the tip of the upper horn. 


T | * See Job XXXVIII., 31. 
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For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6 m.to Moon's rising and setting or 
add 2m. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 
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E | B IS. Ore, N- Idaho. || Idaho, 80. Oregon. Col, Utah, | U tab, C. Nob, C. 
Nev., Cal ¡| Cal 

CA X AAA IA | ct A | A i 
3] 3 Bux Moon Bux Moox Box ed Moon Sur Moon Sux Moor 
Si R R:8ES RISES a RISES | |... | RISES RISES 
ala AND AND AND 

RISES | SETS | SETS | RISES | SETS | SETS = cers SETS | SETS ||LISES| SETS | SETS || RISES | SETS |g SETS 








AND | AND 
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_ A IR RS SIS, uli E PL HE, RE sie SIS Mm. jm MIB RR M. 
1¡M 117 1915 34! 17 145 14, E 39 105 18) 5 42117 op 22] 5 45/16 n ae 5 der 51|5 37| 5 57 
2|Tu||7 18/5 49 17 135 15; 6 5317 95 19| 6 5517 55 23 23| 6 E 555 6 505 38| 7 5 
3|W (IZ 16/5 7 115 16} 8 a7 83 20 8 8/7 45 2 6 BAR 33 8 12/6 295 39| 8 13 
4|Thij7 155 17117 105 18| 9 1717 75 21 9 1717 35 95 3 6 545 35| 9 16/6 49,5 An 9 16 
5|Fr ||7 14/5 29 7 95 19/10 2757 Gë 2 10 26117 25 26,10 2 6 535 36/10 21,6 48,5 sé 10 20 
6 |Sa ||7 13/5 387 85 20/11 34/7 55 23/11 32 7 15 27/11 30/6 525 37/11 24 6 47,5 A 211 21 
7|1S 117 1115 I8imorn|7 ji 22|morn|7 4/5 25 mar 05 28 morn p gie 38 morn ||6 4615 EE 
SIM ||7 10/5 43/17 65 23|12 387 35 26/12 35,6 Se 29112 32116 505 39/12 23/16 45/5 43.12 20 
9|Tuil7 915 46/17 55 25| 1 39/7 2/5 27 1 35,6 585 39| 1 SC 495 40| 1 2116 44/5 44| 1 17 
10|W |7 7/5 4317 45 26| 2 35|7 1/5 29) 2 32 6 575 31; 2 2 48/5 All 2 16/6 43/5 45| 2 11 
11|Thj!7 6/5 3987 25 27| 3 29/6 595 39| 3 25,6 565 32| 3 2 dë 475 42| 3 86 4215 46| 3 3 
12 |Fr ||7 4/5 2617 1/5 28| 4 17/16 58/5 31| 4 13/6 555 33| 4 "ak 4615 43 3 56/06 4215 47| 3 51 
13 |Sa ||7 31/5 7 05301 5 ue 57/55 33| 4 58116 545 35! 4 54116 455 44] 4 4216 4115 47| 4 37 
14/$ |i7 15 47116 585 31 n 555 34| 5 36;6 535 36| 5 33/6 44/5 45| 5 22116 4015 48| 5 18 
15|M 117 015 ibus 32| 6 15,16 54/5 35 6 12116 525 371 6 6 435 46| 6 1|[6 39/5 49| 5 57 
16 |Tu |/6 58/5 s. |6 555 33|sets. 525 36|sets. Io 505 38 sets. e 425 46¡sets. |¡6 38/5 49 sets. 
17 |W l6 57/5 57116 5415 34| 6 59/16 51/5 37| 7 Ol|6 495 39! 7 l'6 415 47; 7 5/6 37/5 50, 7 6 
18 | Th |l6 55/5 2116 525 35| 8 216 505 33, 8 3/16 485 40! 8 36 405 48 8 4/6 36/5 51, 8 4 
19 |Fr |¡6 54/5 54 16 51/5 37| 8 53/16 495 39| 8 53:16 4755 41: 8 53,6 395 49| 8 51/6 36|5 52| 8 50 
20 ¡Sa |l6 52|5 54/16 505 38| 9 52/6 48/5 40! 9 50/,6 4615 42| 9 496 385 50| 9 45/16 35/5 52| 9 43 
21|S ]||6 50/5 37/10 54/6 48/55 40¡10 50:16 46/5 42,10 48 E 445 43:10 2819 Wi 59/10 39/6 34/5 53|10 36 
22|M (Up 48/5 38/11 56/6 475 41/11 506 45/5 S aida e 365 51/11 36 16 33/5 54/11 32 
23 |Tu ||G 47/5 39morn|[6 455 42|morn||6 44/5 44 morn]¡6 425 45|morn Lë 355 b2|morn||6 32/5 55| morn 
24|W ||6 45/5 4012 57/16 445 44/12 50/6 425 45/12 47||6 415 46.12 436 34/5 52112 32/6 31/5 55/12 28 
25|Th||6 44/5 42 1 59/6 425 45) 1 51/66 415 46| 1 47/6 405 47 1 436 3315 2 1 3116 30/5 56| 1 26 
26/Fr |,6 41/5 2 58116 405 46) 2 49/16 39/5 47| 2 45 ¡6 385 48| 2 41/6 325 54| 2 28, : 2915 56, 2 23 
27 |Sa ||6 38/5 45| 3 53/6 38'5 47| 3 4516 385 48| 3 41|¡6 365 49, 3 37,6 3115 55 3 2516 28/5 57| 3 20 
2818 ||6 35/5 46 4 44116 375 An 4 li 37|5 49| A el 345 50| 4 li eebe 4 ai 27|5 58| 4 14 
29 |M ||6 36|5 47] 5 ils 365 49| 5 29 3615 50| 5 20 6 ms 5115 az SC 56| 5 a 2615 59| 5 5 
D Dar's Day's Dar'a Dar's Day's Day's 

AY op pc WINNER RERO uU E 
Monta LENGTH |INCRKABE LENGTH |INCREAGE LENGTH |INCREABE LENGTH ¡INCREASE LENGTH |INCREABE LENGTH INCREASE 
H. M. H. M. H. M M. H. M. | H. M. H. M. H. H. n, H. M H. M. H M. H. M. 

1 950|1 0710 0/056] 10 8/|0 51 | 10 16 | 0 50 || 10 36 | 0 39 || 10 46 ¡ 0 34 

4 958|1 8] 10 7 1.4 || 10 14 O 58 || 10 22 0 56 || 10 41 O 44 10 51 0 39 

7 10 7] 1 16 || 1015 | 1 11 | 10 21 | 1 5/||10238|1 2 | 10 47 | 0 50 10 57 0 45 

10 10 15 | 1 24 || 10 22 | 1 19 J029 | 1 11 10 34/1 8/|:1053,|0 56 ]1 2 O 50 
13 10 23 | 1 33 || 10 39} 1 26 10 36 | 1 18 || 10 41 ! 1 15 | 11 0/1 2 11 7 0 55 
16 10 31 | 1 41 10 38 | 1 34 10 43 | 1 ^ 10 50 | 1 24 11 6;1 9 11 13 1 1 
19 10 40 | 1 50 || 10 46 | 1 42 10 50 | 1 m i| 10 59 | 1 33 11 13 | 1 16 11 19 1 7 
22 10 49 | 1 59 || 10 55 | 1 51 | 10 58 | 1 43 | 11 1 37 11 16 | 1 20 11 23 1 10 
25 10 58 | 2 8 || 11 3|1 59 | 11 5..148]|11 7,141 11 20 | 1 24 11 26 ] 14 
28 11 11 |2 17 || 11 1112 6 | 11 12 | 1 53 | 11 11 | 1 46 11 24 | 1 27 11 29 1 17 
29 11 11 | 2 19 1113]2 8 | 11 14 1 1 58 111511 50 11 26 | 1 29 || 11 31 1 19 








TWILIGHT 


BEGINS ENDS 
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E d 

















e M. ! H. M. CN H M. "P P NM * TM. ee. e UBRO M. i| H. M. H M 
1 5 39 | 6 49 || 538 | 6 50 5 37 6 51 536|652]|| 531|657 || 529 | 6 50 
4 536 |653|| 5 35 | 6 53 5 34 6°54 || 533|654 || 5291659 | 527 | 6 56 
7 || 533|657|| 5 32 | 6 56 sae hee 5 30 |657| 527/7 ||| 525 | 7 ! 
10 52917 1! 529|7 0 52817 nl 527.7 oll 521417 au 522 | 7 5 
13 52517 Al 52617 3 5206/7 al 52417 3| 5292/7 6 520 | 7 9 
16 52017 7 522 |7 7 522|7 7 520|7 6 5 19 D 5 17 7 10 
19 516|7 11|| 518 |7 II 5 18 za si e 517|71 | 515 | 712 
22 51217 14| 513/17 14 514/714! 513.7 13] 5141713| 513 | 714 
25 5 9/717| 59/|718] 510717 || 51017 16) 511|7 16 | 511 | 716 
28 5 3172111 5 31722 s sizal 5 o|7 29 5 7171911 5 7| 7 18 
29 | 5 217221 5 217231 5 41722] 5 5172141 5 717191 5 7 | 719 
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FEBRUARY. [29 DAYS 


WASHINGTON MERIDIAN-MEAN TIME. 
Black-faeed type Indicates P.M. time. 


| , SUN ENTERS PISCES, x 
, Con. Feb. 19, 8 P.M, Sign 





a Joprresig SATELLITES. d 
| PHcodmena. and Configurations of Botel g 
o 

















































































































El nl PR SUN'S | MOON'S are 
SEI 7 eee I. 11, IIl and IV. 
e i , | e go | Phenomena visible. at Bere ib S 
eje | £ j Right | Deels | Meridian Southing Place SES '| Washington, D la el uve t 6 o 
ch Ascens'n at Passage ge (or | as 3 3 telescope a © 
bj aj $i uit Mean | or op at Pacific 2229. Eastern i gi E rne: ied in T E 
AJAJ |. Noo. | (South) | Mark Pla) g g P| 3 E |Standed) Phenom | E corra Mt. T dj 
| SÉ! | . $ l4 4.08 rm Pac 
H M. 8.10 fIr mH, M, £ rays! R. M. | EV. MO. D. N. M, | dà i West HY East "^ 
| | 
d 32 335 20 55 36|17 21 23/12 1339,15. 3| morn. | 6 | 7 52|Ec. Re.|I 2034 (1) 
2; 33 334| 5941 4 26 1347116.3| O 41,60 2 4 7 34|Tr. Eg.|III 21034 
3: 34/333 |21 345/16 47 11 13 65/17.3) 1 38.96 17 4 8 O|Tr. Sh. In.|III (01234 
4| 35/332 748| 2939 14 1118.3| 2 34.63 1E 6 7 49|Oc. Dis. [IT |(3 1024 
5| 36,331 11 50 11 49 14 7;,19.3| 3 18.25|— Mx 16 8 6 45/0c. Dis. 32014 
6/37/330| 1552155342  1412[20.3| 4 20.31 30 8 7 4 Tr.ShEg. Il | 31204 
7| 381329 19 53 35 19 14 16'21.3| 5 11.33. 13 9 6 I5|Tr. Eg. 30142 
8| 39,328 2353 16 40 14290|22.3| 6 1.72; 26 97 2|Tr.Sh. Ee 4203 (I) 
9| 401327 27 52/14 57 45 22/23.3| 6 51.73 9 15 7 2|Tr. Sh. In. II 42103 
10| 41/326 3150| 3836 24/24.3| 7 41.41; 2 M22) UP 6 4!'Tr. Sh. In. I 40123 
12 431328 | 39451135932  25/26.3 9 19.08 ; aec gem ME" 5s 
12| 43.32 .3| 9 19.08 16 iter wii 
13|44|323| 4341| 3940 2527.30 6.56 29 Jupiter wit) SE too | 43120 
14| 45|322|| 4736| 1933 2428.3 10 52.86 9 near the Sun the 43012 
e 46 a 2 2 12 2 re e 2078 n Bria 21 | balance of this mcnth, tn "ree 
6| 47 5 .5|Ev.21. 3 : 
17] 48/319|| 5918| 1758 I6 1.5 | 5.105€ 2215 ang unn e " We (21243 
18| 49/318 22 31011157 3 12| 2.5| | 47.88 27 acmit of his Satellites 10324 
19 2 Pd Si 2 3 a 7 i 2 24:19 d being satisfactorily SC 
0 1 5 4. 14.45 ] d. I illb 2 
21|52]315| 1444/1053 9| 1355| 5.5| 3 69.46 3 observed Sieg Se o 
22(533314| 1833, 3131 48| 6.5| 4 46.498 £410 in conjuneuon/ wy PM ATO es 
21 54 ate 2 22 " cer : 7.5 d 36.09 0 On the 3.1 and 17th all the Satellites 
4| 55:312 11 47 45 8.5 28.58 2 t st of Jupiter, and on 
25| 56/3111] 2959 2539 24| 9.5| 7 23.92 | will: be aded uh o aaa 
26| 571310 33 46 324 15,110.5| 8 21.61] the 13th all will be on the east. p to 
Sé R 309 i e? 841 i ds Ei 11.5 d 50 .70 the time of d the transits of the shadows 
1 2.5/10 20.07 i lli t ds the 
29 6013072245 4 75554112 1243/113.8/11 18.73 ¡ELIO follow their Batel Keni sdterwarde they 
i| precede it. See fig. p. 8 
Moos PHASES. STANDARD TIME | Momma Brans, Ere | yeaa MEUS 
EA RAE py | EE EE e 
| OOt Meri. 75th M id. {90th Merid. 105th M 2 
E PnHASE Inter-Col. ZEN Central Mountas. acie S VE ali the me Tae ee 
un Mt |  [DP. H. M.[D. H. M. iD. H. M. [| D. H. M.|D. H. M. Satan II T | Neptune'' ER 
EHE 22; 1] Q = r an EUREN i Au Saturn 3 © on tho tat, 
Full Moon. ei Full Moon. ..| 1 0 33) 1 11 33, 1 10: 33! 1 9 33, 1 8 33 Uranus and will CS lost in thé 
Last Quarter.| 8 5 56 8 4 56,8 3 56, 8 2 56; 8 1 56i a brightest| great light ot the Sua 
New Moon. 16 7 4116 6 416 5 4/16 4 416 3 Ai Feb. 1 for some considerable 
First j| First Quarter. 124 7 8124 6 & 24 7 8124 6 8'24 5 8l24 4 824 3 Sin Gr. one V7. 9th | tme. 
Meridian Passage, Liesing, Setting and Place of the Principal Planets. 
| Venus (9) | Mans (g) iP JUPITER (1) SATURN (Hh) 
> In | Iuszs E LN S Sers | 3 | In | SETS $ ln | Tusks 3 
A| Merid. ` ‘South’n ; North'n' P Meri. South’n North'n A | Send, ` South'n 'North'n A || Meri 'South’a North'n 2 
m m | US Kat iConl|z. m! 0-8 1 LS Joen n si SES asch m | U S 10.8 [oon 
11 930 424 451, 2|| 2 8, 746 7 35 =) 256) 8 48| 844 z | 015 od © 
6 936 4 30] 45772] 2 7 44 7 36 =| 2 AU 8 34; 8 30 xq 59| Invis|ible, | 
11) 9 43| 4 36 5 3|7 155) 7 42|- 7 36 || 225] 8.19] 8 15] =] 11 41| 6 24| 6 45! V» 
16, 949 440 5 7/4 || 151 7 40) 7 37, <| 2 10) 8 4) 8 l|] 11 24| 6 06 6 27, V» 
21| 9 55) 445) 5 10/7 || 1 44) 739 737 =| 153| 749 747 =!| 11 6 547| 6 8 V» 
26, 10 1| 446, 511/10 | 49 738 7 33) = i 39} 7 38) 7 36! =:| 10 50| 5 33 5 54| > 
29| 10 4| 448 512 Wil 1361 7 341 733'»x!! 130 7 26! 725»! 10 32|. 5 191 5.39 V» 
i ! BETELGUESE NorEs.— The fig. shows the upper portion of the 
t rp earen E | X ut Great Egyptian Cross, having Sirius as its center, The 
S KIC t A atte two southern stars, Naos in the Ship and Phact in 
E Mi EREMO. V. Mm CANIT the Dove, are too low to be wcll observed except in the 
eee O E ANO E southern States, and are omitted here. This will be on or 
ES ge gs near the Meridian on the following dates: Feb. 1, 10 
ES GREAT! 2 de P.M. Feb. 15, 9 p.m. March 1, 8 P.M. March 15, 7 
EGYPTIAN is P.M., and March 30, 6 p.m. Sub. 5 h. for rising and add 5 
GROSS. xS h. for setting. Sirius is without an equal in brilliancy. 
CANIS MAJOR K sauso E g SH Sirius, Procyon and Betelguese form a magnificent 
GHIAR E. 3 equilateral triangle. The small four-sided figure to the 


Y ^ * B ` : E : í 
d ^. "e right, in the hare. is readily seen. £ce'star table p. B. 
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MARCH. [31 DAYS 
l WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME l x SUN ENTERS ARIES, p 
S Hinek-funeed type indicates P.M. time. i | Con.  Mch.20, 7427.4, Spring Begins. Sign 
E dÉ , SUN'S MOON'S : di ve | Jupiter too near the sun to be satis- 
EIS E | E = [ifactorily observed this month, 
All i : Bo 
Sim pou Baht. | Bean Seat ge iti io SES E BE || EXPLANATION OF THE CONFIGURATION 
ES at Mean or on | at Pacific eE. ¡OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES AS GIVEN IN 
AIAI A|| Mean | Noon oon |; pm] , Coast ; | Y a (¡THESE COLUMNS, EACH MONTH OF VIS- 
Noon. | (South) | Mark Add 6m.) B B d) oe erry, AND OF THE PHENOMENA OF 
E l.THE JOVIAN SYSTEM. 
H. M 8.10 H. M. S| DAYS | H. M. EV. MO. 
1| 61306|22 48 48, 7 33 1011212 31 14. 5lmorn. m ($10 i 
2, 621305 5233 1019 19'15.5 O 16.07 2 1 25 a 
259955] CH) 3 S3 mf HEHH 
4| 64'303 417.5 .45 Jupiter i i 
d 65302 3 43 111 40 18.5 2 59:91 m Ear H upiter rentes by a small circle | 
6| 66/301 7 26: 537 58 26 19.5! 3 52.56 l 122 | ||, and the positions of the Moons are given | 
7| 671300 11 8 1440 1120.5. 4 44.51] 5 L| th ld h T : | 
8| 68/299 14 50 451 19 1057.21.5 5 35.747 m4 18 - as they would appear when viewed with | 
9| 69/298}; 18 i22. .11 4 i i : : 
10 701207 29 p 424 2623 5 7 15:39, > 191 - an inverting telescope. To illustrate: 
11| 71/296 25 52, 340 51 1024.5, 8 3.42 E Si On May 23d at 3.08-a.M. all of the 
12: 72295 2933 17 16 9 54 25.5| 8 50.11 6 {|M All b bes : : 
13! 73/294 33 14 253 39 26 26.5 9 SC Gg vi 18 1 oons Wi e on the west side of Jupi- 
14| 741293 6 54: 1 Al TÍ 30 i i ; ight- i 
15 751202 2033 619 428 511 3121 y¢ p 19 || ter, whieh will be the right-hand side, 
16| 76/291 44 13 142 37 8 47 29.511 46.26% “ 2 24 looking southward, but in an inverting 
17| 77,290 4752, 1854 30, 0.8 Ev 29.38 ô tele: th id ; f E 
18 78289 51 31 055 H , 13 1-8 13.097 x) 18 elescope the west side or limb of Jupi- 
19| 792 55 10, : -95; 30; : 
20| &0l287|| 5849 O 745 37138 2 44451, E "t ter becomes the east limb. urn the 
21| 81286/| 0 227N 1557 "n 4.8 3 31.01 i2: pages over and look at the diagrams 
€ 
ES SE B m 1 E 6 43 8:8 5 17.080 8 j 9t frora the back, and the words East and 
24| 84/283|| 1322. 2655 7.8| .22 i i 
25| 85282| 17 1| 5030 6 8 8:7 8 687^ D d 1¢ 1 West appear naturally, or as they ars in 
26! 86/281 2038 214 3 548| 9.8 8 5.70, ER j 4 A a non-inverting telescope. The latitude 
27, 87/2801| 2417 3733 29 ia 9 2.56°° /1€ E 
28 88279| 2755 3 1 0 1111.8, 9 58.821» oj 3 H (Continued in next month.) 
29| 89278| 3133 2423|  452|12.810 54.31 18 HHH 
20 90,277|) 3511! 4742: 3413.811 49.14 mi 3 H 
| 


31| 911276/| 038 49, 410 57,12 4 16/14.8morn. |= 


MOON'S PHASES. STANDARD TIME. MORNING STARS, Erc. EvxxtNe Srars, Brc. 





60th Merid. 




















7th Merid. |90th Merid. |105th Merid 120th Merid | , 
a PHASE Inter-Col. Rastern Central Mountain Pacific bn desi Du za Moco ca t 
Ho LL lo oo np M. ooo lo R * 'DP. ™ | Jupiter after Mar. 27. Jupiter until Mar. 27. 
GOl Full Moon. ..| 1 10 48| 1 9 8 48| 1 7 48| 1 6 48 Saturn all the month.|Uranus after Mar. 20. 


















































Place | 


48| 1 
@ | LastQuarter | 8 9 08 8.08 7 08 6 Dsg 5 ¡Uranus until Mar. 20.| Neptune all month. 
@| New Moon ..|17 1 39/17 0 39/17 11 39/17/10 3917 9 39; : SECH 
Y | FirstQuarter|24 5 36/24 4 36/24 3 36/24 2 36/24 | 36: Prior to March 27 Jupiter la to be seen east of the 
&| Full Moon. ..131 8 44/31 7 44131 6 44/31 5 44131 4 44 Sun; after that date he will be west of the Sun. 
Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting and Plaee of the Principal Plancts. 
| Vexus (9) Mans (d) ¢ | JUPITER  (?]) SATURN (bh) 
E In Rises 3 In Srrs | 3 In Sers 3 In Rises 
Merid. South'n ¡ North’n| © Merid. South’n |North’n| ™ i Merid. 'South'n ‘North’n| ™ Merid. Soutb'n North'n 
n m| t | € & fcon] m wl HB | US fcon ln, x | 8 | U. 8. Con || m x | EA | U. S Con 
1/10 5| 4 49 Ad oe 733 732 x)| 126 724, 7 23| X|| 10 35| 5 16, 5 36| I» 
6| 10 11| 4 501 51l y 129 732 733 x 110 710 7 9|5€]||10 18| 4 58| 5 Lë y 
1| 10 16| 452; 5 10 123 731| 735 X 055 655 655|[5€/]1|10 0| 440; 5 Oo 
6| 10 20; 451| 5 7|% 118 729; 734 x 039 64i 6 42| X 9 43| 4 22| 4 42| & 
1| 10 24 4 51 5 Asil itt 7 27) 733|x 025 627 6 28) X 9 25| 4 4| 4 24| W 
, 96 10 28| 4 50 5 Osi 1s 7 25| 7 32| X | A © 28th 9 7. 347| 4 e 
31| 10 31] 449 457:%]|| 1 0| 723' 7 32| X Invisible 8 49| 3 29| 3 48| V» 
A A Notes.—If we lóok just west of the Meridian and southward, 
lA Ka JA at dark. or as evening comes on, the first of this month, we will be 
NO S e Sr v greeted by the most glorious portion of the Stellar World, and those 
A. E a x S whose position are figured this month are the most beautiful of all. 
BN B M The stars of Orion's belt, also called the ''Kings," the “EHN and 
3 e Yard" isa familiar object to all star gazers, It passes the Meridian 
= à about 6 p.m. March 1, 5 P.M. March 15, 7 p.m. Feb. 15, etc. There 
SIRIUS as Es a " "YAMS are three dim stars below the belt’ and nearly in line with the central 
ES Ce star of the belt. The central one of these is situated in the midst of 
4x EX CS a great nebula that is just visible to the naked eve, but is one of the 
e ura most remarkable telescopic objects in the heavens. In the tele- 
Js. x scope this star is one of a trapezium. The partial resolution of ' 
4 >” 2A this nebula by powerful telescopes is to ''loose the bands of Orion." 
oy — ob xxxvii, 31. 
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APRIL. [30 DAYS | 
WASHINGTON MERIDIAN-MEAN TIME ep SUN ENTERS TAURUS, 8 
Black-faced type indicates r. M. time. Con. Apr. 20, 7 a.m, Sign 

2 .| R SUN'S | MOON'S Mos Jupiter still too near the sun to ad, ' 

SEAN 3 4 [mit of observation. 

=| E [! j e Eo ` 

Sls] £ | ene cee Meridian | Age DR Finep EES EXPLANATION OF TIIE CONFIGURATION | 

Si Sl mi at Mean or at | at Pacific 233 [OF JuPITER'S SATELLITES A8 GIVEN IN 

RAIQAIA Mcan Noon Noon e DM Coast w y | THESE COLUMNS, EACH MONTH OF VIS- 
| Noon. |(North) | Mark “| Add 6m.) E a y H e | IBILITY, AND OF THE PHENOMENA OF 

H. M. Rio ^"'*'|H. M. 8, PAYS! H. M. abs rv. mo, | THE JOVIAN SYSTEM. 

PNE | | | 
1| 92 275,0 42 28| 434 LE 3 58.15.8| 0 43.50 2 "I1 . 
SES Baie at E anto sat co 
| | Í . ES i i 
4| 95 272| 5324| 43 7 418.8 3 d ll; de ep Sek Moons is taken into account ge 
Bl 96 271 57 21 6 555 2 46119.8| 4 16.8 8 an when two are in conjunction at the. 
S 97 270 1 a E ES e 218 5 8.001, 7 $ 9 LT |; hour of configuration. 
7| 98 269 .8| 5 57.56: 21 llite i: rat 

8 99268| 8 0|71343|  15422:8| 645.39 | 3 A Mee ua ue Dee ead 

9100.267| 1140) 36 4 38:23.8| 7 31.55% 415 our specified in the headings its 

10 n 266 15 E " 25 iS Sé SE 8 16.28| | 26 '. numeral is placed in parentheses to the 

11110 5 19 5.8| 8 59.95 8 | | 

121103 264 | 2242 4222  04926.8| 9 43.07/* ” d 20 ee Tere MEO 128 an epre or-o 

13104 263'| 2623| 9 411 34 27.810 26. 19] o cultation; to the left if in transit. 

14 Ton SC 53 4 1 + T y oe 11 $n x] 14 These Moons are visible with a very 

15106 261 3 46) 7 .1111 54.71 27 l lerate tel 

16107/260 | 372810 8 43/11 5949| 1. 1|Ev 4l 2l g cp! 9 Lodi coa ne Ee 

171108,259| 4110| 2954 35| 2.1| 1 29.76, 1 22 | The transits of Sat. an may 

18 1091258 44 z et 2 re 2l 21 : 20.55 ri g d Es | be seen with à 3 in. refractor, power 

19 48 36 : .46 g E 

201111 a 5220| 3223| 5855 5.1| 4 8:08 2 | s te O Gunes NM] 

2111121255 | 56 3| 5251 42| 6115 3 643 [17 16 the best telescopes and then only at ` 

TET Sr 59 HY. 9 19 us È 59.43 30 or near its elongations and the op- 

23 2 333 : TG $14 iti net. 

24115252 | 718| 53 7| 9:1| 7 49.340 iE: Ra of = D a 
5116251 | 11 41312 39] 5756101 8 Gm $13 Sr MEUM e be 
29117 229 E 20 oF is aa E RW GE 15 i phenomena of this miniature Solar 

a 93 ] ion, 

281191248 | 222414 10 14 2013.11 Sie Wi 6 SE EE ES 

29120|247 | 26 41| 58 18|14. 1[morn. m af 10 | page Eid. 

30/121|246 | 2 29.59 1 9 14 47 27 2711157 91]5.1| 0 16.47 423^ |! M 

MOON'S PD ASES, STANDARD TIME | MosnniNo Brane, Ero TRENG Srars, Etc, 
| e M rid.|75th M id. 90 goth | Merid. id. | 105th M rid 120th M e 
E Punase Diter Col. Eastern Central Mountain Pec |j Perd a month. ER all the EE 
w D. H. M.|D. H. M | D. H. M. |D. H. M.|D. H. M. ¡Saturn T s Uranus T T 
Last Quarter | 7 7 053 7 11 53| 7 10 53| 7 9 53 Neptune “ s 
New Moon...|15 5 53 15 4 5315 3 53 H 2 5315 | 53| See the conjunction| Mercury willbe brightest | 
First Quarter. 23 0 5422 11 54:22 10 54|22 9 5422 8 54 of Venus and Jupiter Apr. 6-9. and at lis gr. 
&) Full Moon. ..i29 6 36:29 5 3629 4 36/29 3 36.29 2 36, lon the 23d. ` e a ong EE 
Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting and Place of the Principal Planetas. 
Venus (9) Mars (dg) T Jonie OD Saturn (h) 
P in Rises 3 In SETS | Q : In Risks y In | Bss ` 
P | Merid. South'n North'n. z Merid. South'n Nortuü'n, Du cias South'n eee B || Merid. Bestia [North e 
H. M S US Iconllm wl US b U.S |Con sa m | S U.S. [Con !! u. m. | U. 8, U. & Icon 
1 10 32| 448 4 56] va 059, 722, 7 32 X/|| 11 51 d © Mch.28 846 325 3 44 & 
6, 10 34| 445 4 501% 053 719 7 3i X || 11 36 Invisi ble. 828 3 7| 3 26 & 

11| 10 38| 443 445|= 047 7 16) 7 31[P[| 11 21| 518, 5 12/ 810 248| 3 7 Y 

16| 10 40| 4 41| 4 40|3€ 042 714 7 30/P|| 11 6, 5 O| 455 xX 7 52, 2 29, 2 48 W 

21| 10 44, 4 38| 4 35,5» 036 7 12| 72 9i 10 50! 4 41 4 37| 3€ 7 33} 2 10| 229 & 

26| 10 46| 4 37 4 32 | 03 710 729 10 35| 4 27| 421: X | 7 15| 154 212 

30| 10 48| 4 36 4 29 X 0 27: 7 '8l -7 28 || 10 23: 412 4 6x 7 0| 137] 155% 

x t / 
kA 3 $ Nore.—Hold the cut so the arrow 
Le l y e which bears the date desired points upwards - 
AMOR S from the NorTH point of the horizon or 
A eos Ed towards the Pole Star, and the three star 
” pet E" groups figured will then appear as shown in 
AO POLE STAR EC VAR VU 
m Lx ES ire, pas Big" E : the figure. To illustrate: In May the Big 
"är Ce e u A UR Dipper will be high up, nearly over head, the 
Bea Do Catar d 
> ; * Á SC Little Dipper, or ‘‘Guardians of the Pole,” | 
cC p ` A ! 
«? A 04 kt below it and Cassiopeia's Chair down lower | 
4 è V sr A | 
p p A still—on the horizon. | 
| 
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For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6m. to Moon's 
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MAY. 


add 2m. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 


Icalendar for Me. l Onlendar for Musa, | Calendar for So. N. Calendar for D. 
Ont., No. N. 


N. S., 


Minn., N 






























N. H 
York, Mich., Wis, | Cent. N. 
S. ! Mich. & Wis., No. 
Wyo 





s Dnk., Mon., Wash., | Iowa, 
k | BH || N. Ore, N- Idaho. 
ale 
c 8 Sun Moon 
oh) RM RISES 
AIA AND 
RISES | SHTS | SETS 
It KS MIR E 
1¡S 4 d d y 4 Ot 
2|M a 6 10 
3|Tu|4 467 TI 
4| W |4 457 811 
5|Th|4 447 9mo 
6|Fr|;4 427 11112 
7|S2a||£ 417 12112 
SIS |4 407 13| 1 
9|M l4 3817 14| 1 
10 | Tu||4 3717 15| 2 
1t| W |4 367 16| 2 
12 | Thll4 357 18, 3 
13| Tri! 337 19 3 
11|Sa | 4 327 29| 4 
1513 ls li 2l|sets. 
15!M ||4 307 22 
17:Tu 4 237 23| 9 
13 W |4 287 24/10 
19: Th! 4 277 25/11 18 
29 | Fr | 4 267 28|morn 
21 | Sa E 257 2812 3 
22|S p 247 29/12 
53|M |4 237 39 
24! Tuji4 237 31 
25| W |¡4 227 32 
26 |'Th|¡4 217 33 
27 | Fr ||4 207 34 
28 | Sa 4 207 35 
29|S Ié 197 35|rises 
30|M |j¡4 187 38| 8 4 
31 | Tu!!4 187 371 9 3 
Dar's 
Dar or | | ______ ——— 
Monts || LENGTH [INCREASE 
H M.|H M B. 
1 14 16 | 5 27 14 
4 14 23 | 5 34 14 
7 14 31 | 5 42 14 
10 14 38 | 5 48 14 
13 14 46 | 5 55 14 
16 LA 52 |6 2 14 
19 14 58 | 6 9 14 
22 15 4 |6 15 14 
25 15 10 | 6 22 14 
28 15 14 | 6 26 14 
31 15 10 D Ni 15 











et VYN tbt vyr” 


31 





TWILIGHT 


BEGINS 


ENDS 


M. | mM. 
52 | 9 
4719 
4219 
3619 I 
30 | 9 2 
24 | 9 2 
18 | 9 36 
12 | 9 40 
6|9 45 
2 | 9 48 
58 | 9 52 





NN NNN NNN doo 











gmp., 


Y., 


V er., 


So. 


REIR j SW 


LENGTH 


BEGINS 








TwILIGHT 








vo ooo COO oon 
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35 


N.J. 
of Ohio, 
ILL, So. Iowa, Neh, 
No. 
Nev., 


—————— —Ó | —MM——ÓÓ— A ————————ÀÁ—Á———— 


SS 


€ 


SETS 


Ind., and 


, 


ul 





SETS 


Va, 


S. Ohio, 
Ind, S. TIL, N. Ma, 
Kan. Cent See C.! 
Neb., GI 


tab, C. 


E NUN oe n 












NN NNN NNW wwa” 


BEGINS 





M. 
19 
11 

6 


57 
52 


47 
42 
38 


31 
31 














IN| 





vo OOO VW mai, 
—-— OO hac 
NO POO ` we sl béi 


N — 
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NN NNN NVU una 











BETS 


Y., Conn, K. L,Pa., : Del, EU. DS 
North’n part | 


So. 


SETS 


E Ma BM 








9 od Y Dë eaves da T 8 4 
0| 9 55/4 586 56 9 515 53| 9 47 
1110 45/4 576 5710 42/5 06 54/10 32 
211 334 566 58.11 29 (4 596 55/11 25 
3|morn|i4 556 59morn 4 58/6 55|morn 
412 13114 547 012 10/14 576 56112 € 
5:12 50 14 537 Wë 474 566 57:12 
6| 1 21 es a SS 
7115 1 5214 546 59 
8| 2 21 | 2 20/14 537 0 
9| 2 51 | 2 5014 527 1! 

10; 3 20/4 487 3 21||4 517 2 
1134 | 3 54/14 507 3 
12| 4 2614-467 4 294 407 A 
13 sets. sets. jé 487  5ls 
14| 8 39 10 8 204 477 6.8 
15| 9 28 LN 9 2314 467 6| 9 
16 10 23 1210 allt 457 7/10 
17:11 11 1311 74457 8|11 

7 18.11 57 1411 544 447 9/11 

19 morn | {4 morn d 437 .9|mo 
2012 3714 1512 35 4 43/7 10/12 
21) 1 14M 1 134 427 11 1 
22| 1 494 1 49,14 417 12| 1 
23| 2 234 2 23 14 417 13| 2 
24| 2 5914 3 04 407 13) 3 
25. 3 354 3 38 4 397 14| 3 
26| 4 154 4 194 387 15| 4 
27 rises. | 4 327 22rises. k 387 16|rise 
27| 8 3814 3 Sr: 82 
28| 9 274 317 23 9 23.4 3717 17. 9 1 

Day's j Dar's Day's 
INCREASE LENGTH |INCREASE LENGTH |INCREASE ! 

M. lH. M. m xim om | w [x xl 

515 1]| 13 56 | 4 42 13/56 4 24 

1115 8]||14 2 | 4 49 || 13 56 | 4 30 

18|515||14 8|4 56 || 14 3.437 

24 | 521]||1414 | 5 2]|| 14 9| 4 43 

30 | 5 27 || 14 20 | 5 8]| 14 15 | 4 49 

35 | 5 32 || 14 26 | 5 13 || 14 19 | 4 53 

41 | 5 38 || 14 33 | 5 19 || 14 24 | 4 58 

47 | 5 43 || 14 38 | 5 23 || 14 28 | 5 2 

53 | 5 49 || 14 43 | 5 28 || 14 33 | 5 7 

57 | 5 54 || 14 47 | 5 32 || 14 36 | 5 11 

2155911145215 27 14 4n | 5 15 


LAL LHL HLL HL VG bb OOO 
R AAN QUO O 


. Calendar for $. C., 
No.Ga, Ala, Misa. , 
La, Tex., So. New | So. G.. Ala., Miss, 


Mex., 
Cal 


5 136 41 


o 126 
116 
106 44/11 13 
106 45/11 55 


QUOUZY D vi Qt 


Yi Seil si well sei sl sell 


4 54 
4 537 0 





13 
13 
13 


13 
13 
13 


13 
14 


14 
14 
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DY NA AUS UN 





BEGINS 


Moon 
RISES 
AND 


SETS BETS 





B. ME M. 
U 31 


42| 9 34 
43|10 2£ 


45|morn 
46112 35 
46, 1 10 


1 
2 17 
2 51 
3 25 
4 1 
4 39 
5! sets. 


He 
Q 


vw 
ONAN 


2-2 
3 d 





59 





Dav's 


a_r SS ——Ó 


TwILIGHT 











rising and setting, or 


Calendar for Pia., 


Ariz. and. La. and Texan 


—_—_—_— ee | A ———— 


ka 


H, BLIE JI CR. SS SIS SS SIS SIS MA SIS SR MA SIS SR MJ SIS SR WIR KRIS KS SR x 











fe] d|$ [4 297 ag djs ows os 8 bug 596 bs B45 26 62 8 48/5 136 «| & Srjo 178 31] 8 >. 34| 8 >. 
; 166 38| 9 29 
5 156 38/10 2) 
5 156 45/11 8 
5 1416 40/11 51 
5 13/6 4l | morn 
5 136 42/12 31 
5 Bh 42) 1 7 
5 116 43| 1 43 
5 116 44| 2 16 
5 106 44| 2 51 
5 96 45, 3 26 
5 9645|4 3 
5 86 46| 4 42 
5 76 47|sets. 
dé EN 48} 8 6 
¡5 €6 48; 9 1 
5 66 49. 9 57 
5 56 49:10 48 
l5 56 50:1! 38 
5 46 50; morn 
p ap BI 12 23 
5 S3651l| 1 6 
P 36 52| 1 47 
o9. 26 52, 2 27 
5 2653| 3 9 
5 16 53; 3 51 
5 16 53, 4 36 
5 06 54 | rises. 
5 0654, 8 Il 
5 06 54 9 1 
| Dar's 
| LENGTH  |INCREASE 
H. M. H. M. 
13 20 | 3 8 
13 24 | 3 12 
1329 | 3 17 
13 32 | 3 20 
13 36 | 3 24 
13 40 | 3 28 
1344] 3 32 
1347 | 3 35 
13 50 | 3 38 
13 3 40 
13 3 42 















. E D 
43 | 811 
39 | 8 14 
35 | 8 17 
32 | 8 20 
29 | 8 24 
26 | 8 27 
23 | 8 30 
20|832 
18 | 8 35 
16 | 8 37 
14 | 8 40 
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MAY. [31 DAYS 

WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME H SUN ENTERS GEMINI, a 
Black-fneed type Indicates P. M. time. ; Con, May 21, 7 a.m. Sign 
Ns E uS A T PAN ^ ——  gUPITEB'8 SATELLITES, E 

A H SUN'S MOON'S "EM Phenomena and Configurttious of Satele P 

8| u| g SN lites I, 11, {11 anu IV. 8 

sip | | age Phenomena more or less Configuration O 

ula | B Right Decl’n ' Meridian Southing Place KEN | visible in the U, S. ig for iuverüug 5 

Sp om a ||Ascens'n at Passage | A&e (or 828 FE que E EE telescope at g 

E | Mem RETE AERE, EAR |gen | paonon | E E Se FC E A 

' an Noon oon j- as Stee tO e 1 . elt d on. P 
elei Ee Noon. (North) Mark ("PR Add 6m.) & 4 2j f e Seg d e * EI AM ei T3 
H M. 8&8! O 7’? ÍH. M. S.' DAYS | H. M. FS EE EV. MO. | D. H. M dë o ` ` d 

1122245| 233 4815 5431157 1]6.1 1 EH -/83241r. | In.II| West Y Et 

2123244| 3737; 2343| 5054|17.1| 2 3.96 i21 |; 8 4,46 Ir. Sh. In. I 32014 

311241243 4127; 4128 47/118.1; 2 56.81 4 All 9 4 "5400. Re.I 31402 

411251242 4518 5857 41|19.1| 3 48.25|V» z$ 17 E 11 3 36/Tr In. H 43201 

5126/241| 49 9161611 35|20.1| 4 37.55 29 -1|11 4 40/Tr.Sh. Eg. 11 42103 

6,1127 240 5260; 33 8 30/21.1| 5 25.44] V» 11 e 15 4 33/Tr. Sh. In. 111 40123 

71128/239 56 52i 49 49 26|22.1| 6 11.16 123 ü 16 3 52 Ec. Dis.I 1 

8129238| 3 04517 614 22/23.1| 6 55.37 5 | 17 3 24Tr.Sh. Eg. T (3) 4201 

9,130,237 4 38; 2221 19/24.1 7 38.61|X ZH 1:17 4 14Tr. Ee (l) 

10 131/236 8 32| 38 11 16|25.1| 8 21.56 28 J: 18 4 41Tr.Sh. In. II 341 

11132235| 1227, 5343 14/26.119 4.739 sei 10 i20 4 70e. Bel X2) 3401 

12133234] 162218 858 1327.1, 9 49.06 123 ry; 24 3 3¡Tr. Sh. In.I 21 

13134233. 2017 2354 1228.110 34.97] $ 5 OU 24 4 Or, In. (52134 

14 135/2321] 2413| 3832 11|29.1]11 23.16 318 ] 25 3 240c. Pei 10234 

15 136/231/} 28 10| 5250 12| 0.5/Ev 13.9u 2 | 26 2 2800. Dis. It 20314 

16137/230/| 32 819 650 12 1.5 1 7.0 stis [|| 26 4 51/00. Re. III 3204 (l) 

17138229| 36 6| 2031 14| 2.5| 2 2.44 29 [1/27 2 24 Ec. Dis. II |(1) 3024 

18139228|| 40 4| 3351 16| 3.5| 2 58.89], 513 J| 31 4 58iTr. Sh. In.T 30214 

19 140/227|| 44 3| 4652 18| 4.5| 3 55.46| — } 271i INN. 21034 

21142228 | 52 3201152 2509845720 128 ELM: "ie O 

211 .9 5 45.72 425 ; ` 

22143224| 56 3| 2352 29 7.5 6 38.85 a 9L | pe Eight Accenston and) 420531 

23144/223| 4 0 4| 3530 33| 8.5| 7 30.93 123 LET | dy body correspond to the] 43210) 

24 145,222 4 6 4647 38| 9.5| 8 22.50] 7 (LIO [longitude and latitude of. (1) 4302 

25146221 8 8| 5743| 4410.5 9 14.10 ^ "2321 PEM || terrestrial bodies The) ` 43O12 

26147220 121121 817| .510 6. as 5HHHY | is Sneasured from the Ver-| 4210 (3) 

27148219| 1614| 1829 .510 58. =) 1914447 nal Equinox on the Celes- 4913 (2) 

28149218 ‘BIL 52. 3 LL] tial Equator, from which 1 

29 150217 4.5: : 16 ed is meas- 25134 

30151216 5.5 29| eo 23104 

31152215 5 1: | 30124 

MOON'S PHASES, STANDARD TIME li MonxiNG Stars, Erc, Evenme Stars, Era 
60th Merid.|75th Merid. 9cth Merid. 105th Merid 120th Merid ' | i 

& PHASE Intcr-Col. Enstern | Central ; Mountain Pacific SE e May 30° 

d D. H M. |D H. M., |D H. M. hs H. X. D. H. M. ||Mars after May 30 |Saturn after May 11 

$ Last Quarter | 7 7 50) 7 6 50.7 5 50} 7 4 50! 7 3 50|Jupiterall the month) Uranus all the month 
New Moon ..|15 6 5815 5 5815 4 58:15 3 5815 2 58|Saturn until May 11.¡Neptune " n" 

Y | First Quarter.|22 6 1822 5 1822 4 18/22 3 1822 2 18|Saturn will reach his Western Quadrature 
&! Full Moon. ..129 4 54129 3 5429 2 54'29 1 5429 0 54l'M&ay 11 and will then be 90° W. of C. ` 
Meridian Pasenge, Rising, Setting and Place of the Principal Planeta, 

Venus (9) | Mans (g) i JUPITER OD | SATURN (h) 

E - Risks 3 In SETS | 3 | In | Risks $ In Risk8 3 
Merid. |south'n ore a aoe South’n North'n | Pa l erid. i southn Norih'n, fa || Merit. |gouth’a ¡North'a | RI 
a m| US |U 8 oon! m | US US ‘Con! n a Ae Sloe, tele ae Wake acr coa 

1. 10 50| 4 35 doc 7 7 728 F||10 19 4 8 4 3) 7 656 1 33; 151 V 

6. 10 52| 4 31 4 21| x 0 21 4 726 (||10 4 351 3 46) P 6 37| 1 14 132 Ww 

11| 10 56) 4 28| 4 14 P|| 0 I5| 7 7 25; P || 948| 335, 329 || 618 0 55} 1 13 Y 

16 11 0| 4 27| 411) P|-+0 I1 7 4| 721| || 933| 319| 312 P|| 559, 0 37| 0 54 V» 

21; 11 5 427| 4 8 Pll..... oO ¡O 30th 917| 3 3| 2 56 P 540, 020] 035 Ww» 

26, 11 9| 427| 4 7| |..... Invisi¡ble. | 9 1 2 46] 239 p|| 5211 0 1| 016 v» 

311 11 14| 428 4 6| PI, iced | 845| 230 2221 pl 5 1 11 42 11 56 > 














Nore.—The oblique parallelogram south of or below Vega is easily distinguished and serves as a means 

of identifying the Constellation Lyra—the Harp. The Ring Nebula in the bottom of the figure is the only 
NORTH ya instance of an annular nebula. and it can be seen with a 3-inch tele- 

XK VEGA scope. Vega, or Wega, is a lovely gem of sapphire whose light year 


is computed as 18 years. Its light has seven times the photographic ¡ 


x power possessed by Arcturus end it ranks in brilliancy second only 


LYRA 
THE HARP 2 to Sirius. Taere is quite a difference in the estimates of brilliancy of 


a 


EAS7 x í WEST . the'stars. Some place Capella and Arcturus brighter than Vega. It 
: ` NORTHERN wil be an object of great interest to posterity, as it will be the Pole 
: i CROWN - Star some 10,000 years hence. To the left of Vega is a double- 
` d , double binary star which is separable into two wide doubles under 
; x the slightest optical aid. These systems revolve about their primary 


E D 
y9 RING NEBULA . once in a million years. Overhead in the middle of August at 9 FA. 
Le and ia an have hish «+ B opos, tha last cf Mar. See stor table, 
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For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6m. to Moon's rising and setting, or 
add 2.n. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 


¡Calendar for Me. Calendar for Masa, | | Calendar fo Ke N. E Ger D. C 





































































































































































i Y.,C , Va, 3 dar for 8, C., 
York Mick, Wis, Gente NPY, Ver., NJ SO STIR pe eri i Va, 8. “Onin” Bo No.Qa, Ala, Misa’ ‘Calendar for Fla, 
, » jj 
| Minn., N. and S. | Mich. & Wig. NC of Ohio, Ind., ed! Ind., S. TIL, N. Mo. La, Tex, So. New | 50. G.. Alu, Miss., 
E |) Dak., Mon. Wash, Iowa, Wyom., Sai IL, Bo. Jowa, Neb, Kan, ¿Cent CoL, Mex, Ariz. and | La ond Texas 
E | H ¡| N. Ore, N. Idaho. | Idaho, o. Oregon. || No- wi pien D tah, C Nob, € || Cal 
s pc uu oue em Wes, Oal AH] cat” PN A Ex ced AAA 
813 Sun Moon 1 SuN | Moon Son Moon Sun Moon Sux Moon Sun Moos 
e| R:SES |: RISES RISES RISES RISES RISKS 
RIA AND | AND AND AND anp |! AND 
RISES | SETS | SETS ||RIBES| SETS | SETS ||BRISES | SETS | GETS | BISES| SETS | SETS ||RISES| SETS | SETS || RISES | BETS | SETS 
B wn ma ve mn ma mia min s'n xia Je sie welle ala me mM. [nm mía min M. 
1, W Ia 177 38/14 Zik Zo/ ¿314 lujt 3117 Z4|Iu DR Sus Lally 252 || goë Ub doy Y 46 
2| Th !|4 177 3910 55, 4 24/7 29/10 49)|4 3017 24/10 45/4 367 19/10 42 14 537 110 32/14 59/6 55/10 28 
3| Fr |4 167 40/11 28 14 247 39/11 23/14 307 25/11 204 357 1911 GC 537 2/11. 94 59/6 56'11 6 
4| Sa "d 167 40/11 584 4 237 31/11 54/14 297 26/11 52/4 35/7 20/11 5014 537 2|11 44 4 59:6 56 11 42 
BIS l 157 41 morn¡(4 237 32|morn||4 29,7 26|morn||4 aar 20|¡morn|4 527  3|morn j ail 57 morn 
6|M 1/4 157 ER 26 ¡4 237 33|12 24||4 29/7 27|12 23||4 347 21|12 22/|4 527 3112 18/4 59/6 57/12 17 
7| Tu'4 157 43/12 53 [4 227 33112 52||4 28/7 2812 52/4 347 21112 5114 527 A|12 50|4 59/6 58/12 50 
8| W |4 147 43 1 20/4 227 34| 1 21||4 28/7 28| 1 2114 347 22 1 22/4 527 4| 1 234 59/6 58| 1 24 
9| Th (4 147 44 1 48/4 227 35| 1 51||4 28/7 29| 1 52/4 347 23| 1 53,4 527 5| 1 bd 59/6 59| 1 59 
10| Fr ||4 147 44 2 19. 4 227 35) 2 25||4 28/7 29| 2 25,4 347 23| 2 27,4 527 5| 2 3414 59/6 59| 2 37 
11| Sa |/4 147 45 2 54|4 227 36) 3 0||4 28/7 30) 3 3/4 34724, 3 54 527 6|3 14/4 59/7 0| 3 18 
12| $ || 147 46 3 33/4 227 37| 3 41||4 28/7 30| 3 44/4 347 25 i eld Di 3 59,4 597 0| 4 3 
13| M ||4 147 46 lol: 37| 4 29/14 28/7 31| 4 33||4 347 25 4 37/14 5217 7 dad 5917 I| 4 54 
14| Tu||4 137 47'sets. ||4 227 38 sets. ||& 2877 3l|sets. ||4 34/7 26 sets. d 527 Tlsets. |4 5917  I'sets. 
15; W |4 137 47 9 15,4 227 38| 9 7|4 28|7 32, 9 4|4 337 27, 9 0.4 527 8| 8 484 597 2| 8 43 
16| Th :'4 137 47110 4 4 227 38! 9 bild 28|7 32| 9 544 337 27 9 514 527 8| 9 40/14 59/7 2| 9 36 
17| Fr [[4 137 48:10 43)/4 227 38/10 38/4 2817 33/10 35||4 337 27,10 33/4 527 9/10 2514 59/7 3/10 22 
18| Sa ||4 147 4811 19/4 227 39/11 16, 4 28/7 3311 Ida 337 28 11 13/4 527 9/11 8 4 59:7 all 6 
19|$ "9 LA i en 4 il 39 morn 8 2017 34|morn||4 347 28 morn||4 52/7 10/12 "I 59/7 3/11 59 
20| M |j4 147 4912 4||4 237 3912 3 4 2907 34/12 4 347 28/12 2/14 527 10|morn (4 59/7 4|morn 
21, Tu|4 147 4912 26)|4 237 39,12 27 4 29/7 34112 27||4 347 28/12 28 4 527 10/12 29/4 59/7 4/12 29 
22| W 4 147 49 1 Od 237 39 1 2:4 297 34| 1 4 347 29! 1 04||4 527 11| 1 8/4 59/7 4| 1 10 
23| Th ||4 157 49, 1 33/14 237 40| 1 37 P 2977 34| 1 391|4 347 29| 1 42 |4 527 Ui 1 48 4 59/7 4| 1 51 
24 rr ||4 157 49 2 58/4 247 40| 2 14|4 307 35| 2 17/4 357 29| 2 204 537 11| 2 29/58 07 Au 2 33 
25| Sa ||4 157 49| 2 48 (4 247 40| 2 55|l4 30/7 35| 2 59 l4 357 29| 3 2/4 537 II] 3 14 A 07 Ai 3 18 
26| $ |¡4 167 49 d on 40 Ado 307 35| 3 46||[4 357 29 EE 4 SE 07 4|4 7 
27! M Vuë 167 49 rises. ||4 257 40!rises. | 4 30/7 35|rises. ||4 Si 29|rises. [14 537 lljrises. 9 017 4 rises. 
28| Tu 4 177 49 8 13/14 25/7 40 8 54 31/7 35| 8 1/4 367 29| 7 57,4 547 11| 7 45/5 1/7 5| 7 40 
29| W ||t 177 49 8 54/[4 257 40| 8 47,4 31/7 35 8 44,4 367 29| 8 404 547 11| 8 29/5 1:7 5| 8 25 
30| Th | [4 187 a 9 30,4 257 40| 9 24/4 31/7 35) 9 21||4 367 29| 9 18,4 SS 11, 9 95 1,7 5,9 5 
| | 
D Dar's Dar's Dar's Day's Day's Day’s 
At ¿051.22 | es | | EA, E 
MONTH LENGTH |INCREASE LENGTH [INCREASE LENGTH ¡INCREASE LENGTH |INCRKASE LENGTH INCREASE | LENGTH | INCREASE 
H M.|H. M H. MH M H. M. 'H M H m |m M zn m |a M. H. M. H M. 
1 15 21 | 6 32 15 4;6 O 14 53 | 5 38 14 42 | 5 16 14 8] 4 9 13 55 | 3 43 
4 15 24 | 6 35 || 15 7|6 3||14 56|5 41 14 44 | 5 18 || 14 10 | 4 11 13 57 | 3 45 
7 15 28 | 6 39 || 1511 |6 7 || 14 59 | 5 44 14 47 | 5 21 || 14 13 | 4 14 13 59 | 3 47 
10 15 30 ; 6 41 || 15 13 |6 ANE 1| 5 46 14 49 | 5 23 || 14 15 | 4 15 LA 0/348 
13 15 32 | 6 44 || 15 15 | 6 11 15 3, 5 48 14 51 | 525 || 14 16 | 4 17 14 2 | 3 50 
16 15 33 | 6 45 || 15 16 | 6 12 || 15 41] 5 49 14 52 | 5 26 || 14 17 | 4 17 14 3 | 3 51 
19 15 34 | 6 45 || 15 16 | 6 13 || 15 5,5 50 14 53 | 5 26 || 14 17 | 4 18 14 4 | 3 52 
22 decre decre decre decre decre decre decre 
25 1533|0 2/|/¡1516|0 O||15 5|0 O]J||1453|0 O|[|1417|0 O 14 4/0 O 
28 1532|0 3,|1515]0 1 15 4 0 1| 1453 0 1 1417;0 1 14 4]|0 1 
30 15 31 o 3111515 o 21115 410 2 14 5310 1 1417 0 1 14 410 2 
TWILIGHT 
D A MMM ss | See 
EE BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS 
H M. m M || H mln M H M !H M H MH M H MOB M H M. H M 
1 1 55 (10 | 2 17 | 9 37 2 32 | 9 23 241] 9 13 313|841,| 324] 8 31 
4 1 52 ¡10 A 2 15 | 9 40 2 30 | 9 25 239) 9 15 3 12 | 8 43 3 23 | 8 32 
(7 1 49 ¡10 9 2 13 | 9 44 2 28 | 9 28 237]|9 18 3 11| 8 45 3 23 | 834 
10 1 47 ¡10 12 2 11 | 9 47 2 27 | 9 30 2 36 | 9 20 3 11 | 8 47 322| 835 
13 1 45 |19 15 2 9|9 50 2 26 | 9 33 2 364 9 23 3 10 | 8 49 3 22. 837 
16 1 44 ¡10 16 2 9,952 2 26 | 9 35 2 36 | 9 24 3 10 | 8 50 3 22 | 8 38 
19 1 44 ¡10 18 2 8|9 53 2 25 | 9 36 2 35 | 9 26 3 10 | 8 51 3 22 | 8 40 
22 1 44 ¡10 18 2 8|953 2 25 | 9 36 2 35 | 9 26 3 10 | 8 51 3 22 | 8 40 
.25 1 45 |10 18 2 8|954 2 26 | 9 37 2 35 | 9 27 3 11 8 52 3 23 | 8 41 
28 1°47 ¡10 18 2 9|9 BA 2 27 | 9 37 2 36 | 9 27 311;852'' 323| 8 4I 
30 1 50 |10 17 21019 55 2 29 | 9 37 2 38 | 927 || 3 12 | 8 53 |: 3 24 | 8 42 
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JUNE. [39 DAYS 
| WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME ANS m SUN ENTELS CANCER, i Ee? 
DBlackifneed type indicates P.M. time. Con. June 21, 3.35 p.m. Summer begins. Si 
j EE a UC CMM, cR J "Ss TES. E 
sí 7 E | SUN'S MOON'S Mog | Phenomena "and Confituratiors of Setcl B 
AECA a qi lites I, II, IIT and IV. e 
Ali ba | | i [Es Phenomena more or less Configuration © 
wle | BI Right | Decl'n | Meridian | | Southing Place EK visible in the U. S. for inverting 5 
ud la m | Ascens’n at | Passage | ABC ¡(or c33 - ——————— [S telescopoat o 
Sai Ei Si at Mean | or at at Pacitic eee Eastern d |= 3.08am E. B. T. & 
A Al Al; Mean Noon Noon - ay Coast e o I mie Standard | Phenom- E |S 2.08 an Cen. "TG 
| | Noon. | (North) | Merk ¡”| Add6m.) | & Z & Hoo Time. ena, SH" AM pi Dm 
uo a AU A C. 1. 8 
H Wale firun M. & DAYS H. M | EV. MO. D. H. M. a ve we 
1153214; 436 36/22 35411 57 3517.5 2 28.66 V» 7 25 | 2 2 35Ee. Dis.|III, West Y East 
2154213| 4041| 1151 44:18.5. 3 17.77 .. v! 7 A--Li 2 2 44'Tr. Eg.I 2104 (3) 
3155212| 4447| 1924 54119.5 4 4.82 > "119 PEJE 5 3 Sit, — Eet 205134 
4156211! 4854| 2634 58 420.5| 4 49.99: i 1 H-H S4 ste  Dis| 15343 
5157210} 53 0: 3321 1421.5, 5 33.695€ = 12 HEHH | 9 2 30'1r.— In. T ei 413 
6158209| 57 8| 3943 25 22.5: 6 16.53. | 24 [EA I| 9 3 351r. Sh. Eg.|I 130 
7159208¡| 5 115| 4543 36 23.5; 6 59.22 p xj 6 HIM | 9 4 43 Tr. Eg. 43012 
8 160 207 523| 5118 47 24.5; 7 42.52 | *218 - H 12 4 €lr. In Il 43102 
9161206}  931| 5629 58|25.5| 8 27.22: HB 12 4 1€ Tr.Sh. Eg. [11 (D 4220 
10 162205 13 39/23 116! 59 10,26.5| 7 14.06 8 P414 f Fr] 13 3 Air, Fe MI 42513 
11/163 204 17 48 5 39 22:27.510 3.61: 27 H g 16 3 15 Tr.Sh. In. I 41023 
12/1164 203 21 57 9 38 35/28.510 56.17' siop 1 15 4 231r. In 40213 
131165202 | 26 6| 1312 47| 0.111 51.530 8 124 l 117 3 500c. Re.lI |(3) 2410 
14/166 201 30 15 16 211159 60; 1.1 Ev 48.04 _ d sry i 19 4 21 Tr.Sh. un 30241 
151167 200| 3424| 19 612 013| 2.1 1 47.19% H 123 A ] 20 3 6 Tr.Sh. Eg.'III 31024 
16/168 199; 3334| 21 26 25| 3.1; 2 44.98 =} 7r] J21 2 0Ec. ne. I 2014 
ues 28 22 cs LE QC 
5 : E .83; 6 34 Oc. e. D 
Qum Ra Ba tog eam OE Fee Bell | ae" 
: ] 4 5 Tr.Sh. Eg. 
211173,194 59 21| 26 56 30| 8.1| 7 10.93 — 718 + - 25 3 9Tr. Eg.|I 3014 (2) 
22174193. 6 331| 2648 43| 9.118 1.78 j 2 [11M] 26 4 41Tr.Sh. In.|ITI 31042 
23175192 740| 2614 5610.1, 8 53.05] —«415[ T1 V] 28 2 8LEc. 3 Dis.|II 34201 - 
25170190 1589 230% SE IER STi «Eel | diem») 
( ( 1: : 12L 1] | I1] 3 CES Zg.. ; 
St A3 ug Se HEED E 
| . ]imorn. i upiter wi ea 
28|180'187 28 26; 17 17| 59115.1| 0 20.56|% F 1 0 L| i | his Perihelion point 4301 (2) 
291181186 3234| 14 16) 3 11/116.1| 1 10.471. V» SL ILLI] | June 1, and very close 34102 
30/182 185]| 6 36 43/2310 5112 3 reo 1 58.56; 158 en to ene noon nine vie 34201 
. (Sex phenomena oben 6) — 
MOON'S PHASES. STANDARD TIME | Monxxo Stars, Erc. Evesine Stars, Ere. 
00th Merid.|75th Merid. 90th Merid. Dech Merid 120th Merid ona 
gl PHASE Inter-Col. i Eastern Central Mountain Pacific SE all the inm a all the MACHT 
da | T D. H. M. |D. H. M. D H. M. |D. H. M. |o H. X. mars ou * |Neptune until Jun 27 
Š Last Quarter | 6 1 53| 6 O 53; 5 11 Bäi 5 10 53} 5 9 52 Jupiter i “ lUranus will be 
New Moon ..13 5 10/13 4 1013 3 10'13 2 10/13 | 10)\Neptuneaft’rJun.27| brightest June 19. 
B | First Quarter.|20 11 10/20 10 10:20 9 1020 8 10.20 7 10 F.A. 17 h. 51 m. Dec. 23? 38^ S. or in the milky way. in 
GI Full Moon. ..127 42327 32327 22327 | 2327 0 23 Archer's Bow, pointed ncarly at by handle of dipper 
Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting nnd Place of the Principal Plancts, 
Venus (9) Mans (g) | li JurrTEn OD | SarunN (h) 
> In Risks 9 a | Rises | gl In | Ricks | S | - Rises | 
A) Merid. South'n | North'n > Merid. iSouth'n North'n | > l Mend Seuth'n Sorth’n | z a ‘South’a North'n | > 
m x| UB UR cpm a] OS | U-S con x a | U-8 | US alla x] 08 0.8 Icon 
1 1116| 429 4 58/1154, 4 59| 4 32; 8 8 42, 2 26; 2 18, X 4 57| Il 38, Tl 52| V> 
6 11 21| 431 4 5/8 | 11 50| 4 54 4 25 8 8 26 3B 211% 4 38| 11 16 dok 
11| 11 28. 434 4 6|8; 11 45] 448 418 8|| 8 10] 152 143 X | 4 17| 10 54| 11 I6| '^ 
16| 11 34 439 4 108, 11 40| 442 4 11' 8 7 54| 1 35! 1 25) X ¡| 3 58| 10 36| 10 56| > 
21; 11 42) 4 44 4 14| 8:| 11 35| 4 36) 4 5 8 7 37 117; 1 71% 3 37| 10 18) 10 <6| 5» 
261148. 4 50. 4 20 O;| 1131]; 4 31 4 0. 8 720 1 1; O51) X]|; 3 17| 9 57| IO 18) & 
30 11 551 456 4 26/ nl 11 27| 427| 356 8ll 7 7| 0 45! 035 X|| 3 1. 9 37] 10 ale 
: A Norr.— The Sickle is a group of  conspicuovs 
"d THE SICKLE stars, which at once attracts the eye in the even- 
* * e ings of the Spring or early Summer months, and is the 
; H ION most prominent figure in the Zodiac for mar» do- 
: D ER 
i i grees either way as we look to the southward rt the 
DEMEBOLA wë "— x following times: It is on the Meridian at 6 P.M. 
eS * i wesr June 1, 8 p.m. May 1, 9 P.M.. April 15, 10 p.m. April 
EAST 1? 1 and 11 p.m. March 15. On June 1 the Sickle rises 
` Aker? at 10.40 p.m. 
ac? LES AM Regulus lies almost in the Sun's path, and forms 
av An » -9 the apex of a triangle with Spica in the southeast and 
ME THE : CANCER Arcturus in the northeast. 
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La * 
d X | E pop RYH O Emo m8 LS ZA LEO Parr an | |5, poa 
` SE (usd 920 ——za- p: C FOR y 4,000100 RON LaS OS LE 
E | - i | el uta E wee 225 ees os yaaa == SANO eo LO a | m m mN Eat A WEE) n et I 
2 E 3 y V TITIN MNAAAH—— —eogoSr Renn Set SE occ ooo cc E H eem owo voo ee 
va j 3.9 ` 1010 LN) 11 WL) | s — = |—-- 
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| Last Quarter | 5 6 54| 5 5 54| 5 4 54 5 3 54| 5 2 54 Neptuneall the month. | Uranus all the month. 
| New Moon ..13 1 2713 0 27/12 || 27112 10 27/12 9 27|| Jupiter will be 90° west of the eun July 21. The 
First Quarter.|19 4 48/19 3 48/19 2 48/19 1 48/19 0 48, earth will be in Aphelion &nd Mercury at perihe- 
Full Moon. ..127 5 42127 4 42127 3 42127 2 42/27 1 42||lion and brightest July 4. 
Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting and Place of the Principal Planeta, 
Venus (9) Mars (d) || Juprrrer (2) Saturn (h) 
E In Rises AND Berg 3 In Rises | 8 | In Rises 3 In Rises E 
Bene South'n | North'n| % Meno, South'n North'n | As 1] Merid. South'n |North'n | © MEE South'n |North'n | Pn 
e ED S |con| m m | US | US Icon m m | US | US Jeeslls x | U 8 | 0.8 loon 
1] 11 56; 4 57| 4 27) 0' 11 25| 426| 3 55/ 0 7 3 0 42) 032, X 2 56| 9 33; 9 55] & 
6 0 2 Y © [Sept.8 I1| 11 21] 4 21); 3 50/0 6 47, 0 25; 0 i6| X 2 36| 9 15| 9 36| & 
11} 0 10| sets. | sets. | Oj} 11 15; 4 16| 3 45| O 629 O 7| O OX 215; 8 57| 9 16| y 
16, 016 7 18| 7 37/00 [| 11 10| 4 11| 3 41/10 6 12| 11 St} 11 42| X 1 55; 8 34) 8 56| > 
21; 023, 7 I7 7 39 2111 5 4 7 337| nn 5 54: 11 35, Il 24| X 1 33| 8 12| 8 36 & 
261 028| 717 "äiss 11 0| 4 3 3330 5 36, 11 16) sl 6 >; 113 763 8 I5| > 
31| O33! 7 16: 7 38 = || 10 54| 3 58! 3 29 0 5 18| 10 56! 10 47 x 052 7 24 7 54| W 
-SCOR 
SEEE 7; 
22d ESTATE M PIO Nore. — Scorpio is a fine constellation, but 


Miun. : el. 
~~ ^A py R T-———— ll * 
OPPER e UM owing to its low altitude and short continuance 


above the horizon, and the added disadvantage of 
eulminating during the short summer nights, is but 
little observed. Antares is the noted ''fiery red" 
star of the heavens. This group passes the Me- 
ridian at 9 p.m. about the middle of July. To 
roughly ascertain the time of Meridian passage 
earlier or later add 1 h. for every 15 d. earlier and 
subtract same for an equal period later, or for more 
perfect work see the star table. 
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THE AMERICAN ÁLMANAC, 
AUGUST. [31 DAYS 
WASHINGTON MERIDIAN-MEAN TIME. | SUN ENTERS VERGO, m 
Blnck-fuced type indicates P. M. time. | Con. August 24, 9 a.m. Sign 
= i D | JUPITER'S SATELLITES. d 
7 "WE SUN'S MOON'S Mog Phenomena and Configurations of Satcl- B 
El e oi Me lites I, 1I, IIl and IV. 8 
zm A , T mo Es 3 Phenomena visible in aten e 
SMEUS EC IPIE RR RC E 
Pb S t Me Pacifi SEE liz IZ 1384ME.8,T.8 
E S| || Mean | Noon | Noon | Const | BOE | petem Phenom. | E |B 9334«Cen. T 3 
| Noon. | (North) | Mark i "^| Add 6m.) E B E de | Time. ena, 3 M d Be 
an O e jm lu. . Log 
H M. Blo % ‘Fig. M. 8.' DAYS | H. M. EV. MO. || D. H.M. a e = 
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5218/149| 9 1 41/1658 33 48|23.8| 6 33,34 3011 3 0 18/Tr.Sh. Eg.I 32104 
6 219|148 455, 4210 42/24.8| 7 24.07 8 1 13 DC 3 1 39TT. Kelt 20314 
7,220 147 844, 2530 3525.8 8 17. 27 i 6 4 23Ec. Dis. II 10234 i 
8221|140| 1234; 8 35 28'26.8) 9 14.71 n1 11 m 8 1 21/lr. In UI | (2) O134 * 
9 222/145 16 22:15 51 24 20/27.810 13. 26|n 8 3 47/Tr. Eg.TI 21034 
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16 229/138; 42 47/13 44 9. 5.5) 4 46 ad 91 T! 104l Ec.  Re.II 42103 
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MOON'S PHASES. STANDARD TIME | Morne Stars. Erc. Eversine Seen, Etc, 
60th Merid.|75th Merid. (90th Merid. {105th M 
; Puasa Inter- Col. "Eastern ët Mer Mountain | Pacific - Nerius the month. VEICUIY al the NY 
IAE Me | De Bo M.) D oH. M. 5D. H. M.|D. H. M j) Mercury  brightest| Jupiter e M 
Last Quarter | 410 24 9 24 8 24 7 24 6 2 August 20-23 as an | Saturn x i 
New Moon ..¡11 8 58/11 7 58/11 6 58/11 5 5811 4 58¡levening star, setting | Uranus “ a 
First Quarter.[18 0 27/17 11 27/117 l0 27:17 92717 8 27, after the sun. Saturn will be in opposition 
.FullMoon. ..(25 9 2/25 8. 225 7 225 E OE 2125 5 2ito tbe sun and brightest on the 10th. — 
Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting and Place of the Principal Planets. 
Venus (9) | Mars (g) i JuPITER (W) |! SaTURN (h) 
Kb In Sure 9 In Rises | 3 | In Rises | 8| In Rises a 
A| Merid. atu n n Serra & || Merid. South'n Nortb'n | Ay | Med, ¡South'n ¡Nortb'n | & || Merid. South'n North'n 2 
mox icon! m. m| US | U S. "con m m | US | US iconllm m | US | HB Icon 
1 035 — 7 37| || 10 53 3 57| 328|rI|| 514 10 52 | 10 43| X 0 47| 7 30| 7 50| & 
6 039| 7 I6, 7 34; =|| 10 47 3 52, 3 24|11|; 4 55 10 34| 10 24| x 0260 7 *€| 7 31| Y 
11; 044, 7 16| 7 32| =|| 10 41| 3 48; 3 21 DI 4 36; 10 16 10 4| X 0 5| 649 7 Illi» 
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20, 0 64 7 10 7 17, Q| 10 22, 335 3 11| e 3 38 9 18 9 6|3| 10 58 417, 5 1 
31! 0567 7 8| 7 12) N| 1016 3311 3 8 e| 318| 8 58 846 X'! 10 37] 4 O0! 3 401 V» 
* 
$. PI i NorE.—Low in the south, about 9 P.M., the Milky 
a o, E = Way may be seen extending up towards the Cross and a 
5 pee e ES oz $5 branch off to the right towards the red star Antares. 
> ALEL HE KR: ; Ñ : í A 
* TO (APA COAAVI ERASE AN TE = The cluster known as the Milk-Maid’s Dipper lies partially in 








E A " 
ee WU TO ANTARES > 
MILK- MAIO u 3o* 
DI peer Ee 
SAGITTARIUS. 
THE AACHER 





$ SCORPIO 
a i THE SCORPION 
3 


this Milky Way and bottom up Uranus and Venus may be 
seen in this region in the Winter, November and December. 
The nebula to the right of the end of the handle is a splen- 
did object and visible to the naked eye. The group of stars 
of the 2d, 3d and 4th magnitudes to the right of the Dipper 
represent the imaginary bow of the Archer. 





SEPTEMBER. 


For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6m. to Moon's rising and setting, or 
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add 2m. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 
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SEPTEMBER. [39 DAYS 


WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME SUN ENTERS LIBRA. A 
Bluck-fuced type Indicates P.M. time. 

















' II 
; Con. Sept. 23, 6.24 a.m. Autumn begins. Sign 
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JUPITER'R SATELLITES. 















































-30/274| 93/112 26 2 48 Se 49 59/21. 





5 5 SUN’S MOON'S mos Phenomena and Configurations of Satel- = 
S Si è Së T GK lites I, 11, 111 and IV . € 
Site) H | | | Af» Phenomena visible in L Configuration © 
e | £ Right Decin Meridian | Southing | Place EE the U. S. bis for inverting E 
Sic m Amcenem| at | Pussnge | 46^ |... (Mar Sa Qmm xL GR ae d T2 
á 2 E: Mean Noon Noon d Cuast - ak SIM Phenom- = |S 11.48 pm Con. T = 
¡| Noou. | (North) | Mark |/P™| Addum) | & 8 P! 3 S “Lime, ene. E [510.28 em Mt Te 
| | iw om y Ne ae, ele ae ge - s EV ee p. H. M. Be PERE, Tus 
-1|245|122 EE 16 259 5521 .5! 4 23-028 Y 26) E ry SE E Db e FAT 
2/246/121 40 6,22.5| 5 16. ! ON e Tr.Sh. Eg. C 
3|247|120|| 32 41 7235 6 7.340 8 1221] | 2 0 23 Tr. Eg II 423 (1) 
4|2481119) 10 35) 5857,24.5| 7 1.04|.. n] 6 MT] | 6 8 54 Ir. Sh. In. III 41(523 
E THES S SEEN 
6|25 126. ] ' r. n. 
7|251|116 336| 575727.5| 9 53.02.41 =} 19 EMEN] 7 2 aert: ` Ceman 2614 
8|2521115|| 541 4 37:28.5|10 51.09 yy a AT [74 OEc. Dis 31024 
9|253|114 18 25 17| 0.1111 48.39 19/7] J| 8 4 47;Ec. Dest (|(2 3014 
10|254/113 45542 5656| 1.11Ev44.73| $ AU 8 10 22/Ir. Sh. In. II 2304 (I) 
12/236 L1] e E a oz a d p ons. 
i A : r.Sh. Pe, 
142581109 Cb E SÉ Hie acl, BE | 20%, 
. 14|25 i , : y ] c. e. 
15/259/108 0 55 11| 6.1| 5 16.08|7 m4 15 -H | 14 0 55|Tr. Sh. In. III! 43102 
191281 100 23435 ^29 2.16 58.90, GE dao tr TEHE 42310 
; 9 A E r. n. : 
18262105) 151 21 "M 9-1 7 48.037 DE aa. l 16 1 O/Tr. Sh. In. II (1) 4023 
| 201264 103 4 45 2511.11 9 21:18 ww 17 AR 16 3 30 Te Sh re II 421053 S 
: 21|265|102. 041 25 412.110 5.44| 29 HN 16 5 ere Ee. lI 42031 
. 22|266|101 018 3  5243|13.1|10 48.65| HOH 17 11 47/0c. ` Bel 31402 
.93:267|100|12 0498. 519 2214.111 31.242€ *423[4Mo1 4 56'Tr. Sh. foll | 30214 
24|268| 99 0 28 43 1115. imorn. | 54H [23 3 38¡Tr. Sh. In.|II | 32104 
25 ae 98 222 ab 51 4016.1 0 13.71p 31647] 23 5 Ur, m (2134 (2) 
2712711 96 3854  5059]18.1| 1 40.47 Ti+ 24 9 430c. Dis l| 12934 
28|272| 95 22175 ` 39]19.1| 2 25.8118 Vias ME e. Dis ( 
| .81 22 MTT] 24 10 27[Ec. Dis. /IT 2(5314 
29|273| 94 25 38 19/20.1| 3 13.05 6 kraut 30e. ` Be It 31024 
1| 4 2.450 is [11252 30e. Re.|II 30241 
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MOON'S PH ASES. STANDARD TIME n MORNING Seine: Bic: Evenixo Stags, Erc. 












































60th Merid.!75th Merid. ‘90th Merid. {105th Merid 120th Merid Mercury f 
! y ' y aft. Sep. 15 | Mercury unt. Sep. 15 
E Pune a e |" Cet al Pacific [Mars allthemonth. | Venus all the month 
a, D. E M. Ip H M.|D. H. M. I D. H. M |D H. M. Neptune IR T Jupiter m T 
Last Quarter 2 10 58 2 9 DÉI 2 8 58 2 7 58, 2 6 5 y The total eclipse of the : Saturn Ke eS 
New Moon ..| 9 A 439 343,9 24319 | 43) 9 0 A3leun on Sept. 9 spreadsits Uranus “ " 
First Quarter.|]16 1i 12/16 10 12116 9 12/16 8 12116 7 1Z|visihle area over the Pac. Ocean, and is only visible 
à Full Moon. ..!24 | 49:24 0 49i24 11 49:24 10 49:24 9 49. onthiscontinentin South America about sunset. 











Meridian Passage, Rising. Setting nnd Place of the Principal Planets, 























Venus (9) Mans (g) {| JurirerR (21) | Saturn (fy) 
P te | Sers | S In | Rises i 3 In | Rises 8 | In | SETS $ 
A| Merid. ¡South'n lau gi || Serta ¡Soutb'n North'n| © | Merid Sonth’n ‘North’n ¡ Di RA South’n jNorth’n | % 
E M. | tow p be Icon gk wl U U. 8 Con x M S | UB lcon a m. | ^R U. 8. Icon 
11 058) 7 6 7 10| QJ|' 10 14) 3 29 3 6|z 313 854 8 42/5€]|| 10 32) 3 55| 3 361 W 
6 0 I| 7 4 7 5|M| 10 7 PERE 2 53! 8 33: 8 22| || 10 IL} 3 29 3 15| W 
111 4 4| 7 !| 659 M| 10 o 3 19 2 59 =|| 2 32 813 8 2|% || 950 3 3 2 54| W 
16; 1 6| 6 57| 6 52| MP 953, 3 15| 2 56! G!| 2 11| 75 7 40| X 930 2 47! 2 28| 
| 2i | I0| 654| 646 TD | 9 46; 311| 253|e5!| 149 231! 719|X|| 9 9| 231| 212 Y 
26| 1 12| 652, 6 41| TI] 9 38: 3 6 2 49 cn 1 28 712, 7 IA 849 213 153 W 
| 300 t 15} 6 50| 637 ID | 933. 3 11 245 ='' 111| 6 53 643/X || 8339 154 135 W 
NoTE.—The Autumnal star gazer has a beautiful field for study. The 

NORTH 

| DENEB E Gg A figures herewith given will be seen nearly overhead at 9 p.m. this month. 
SP NP d The Cross, with the brilliant Deneb at its head, is a striking figure, and in 
| DIS es one of the richest portions of the via Lactea or Milky Way. The term 
| AS 92 “Fixed Star’’ is more appropriately applied to Deneb than any other bright 
^, Qe”: LYRA Star in tne entire heavens. The inference is that its distance from us is 
| AUC ON e greater, and that its real magnitude may be greater than Vega or even Sirius. 
«C - C aM. This constellation presents a vast arid interesting field forlow power observa- 
| ERAS tion. The Cross is nearly overhead at 9 P.M., Sept. 15. Fo? every 15 days 
| * © e earlier add one hour, and for the same period later subtract an hour from 
CYGNUS EN Të 9 p.m. for its southing. To the right may be seen the Harp and the four- 
S "en TN. sided figure, with Vega farthest north. Just to the left of Vega and: close by 
$ SWAN UNA. is a double-double binary Star which is separable into two wide doubles 
, S UH K under the slightest optical aid. These systems will revolve about their 
> primary in about one million years They form with Vega nearly an equi- 


lateral triangle. Just below them is the famous Ring Nebula, one of the 
most beautiful nebular objects in the heavens when seen even with: a 4-inch 
telescope, power 250. It may be found nearly on the line of the lowest side 

of the pretty oblique parallelogram which serves as readv means of finding Vega. See May. 


œ AQUILA 
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m MH MÀ 
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OCTOBER. 


For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6m. to Moon’s rising and setting, or 
add 2m. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 





NI |! Calendar for So, N. Calendar for D. € |I 
caren dae Ja, Të, one ee al Conn., It, L,Pa, | Del, Md.. Va, W.| Calendar for 8. 


No.Ga., Ala., we" ell eae for rha.. 











































































































































d E M. , North’n art | Va, S. Ohio, So. 
York, Mich, Wis ME A Wik, n of Ohio, Ind., and | Ind., S. TIL, N. Mo.,|| La, Tex, So. Now: So, G.. Ala., Misa, 
m Dak., Mon., Wash., | Iowa, Wyom., So.|| LL, So. lows, Neb. Kan, Cent Col, " Mex., Ariz and|| La and Texas 
E | B || N. Ore,*N- Idaho. ¡| Idaho, So. Oregon. No. col Utah, C . Neb., CaL 
3 E i ev., Cul 
Si & Sun Moon | Sun Moon Son Moon Sux Moon Sox Moon | Bux Moon 
eta ea Rises | | RISES RISES | RISES |... 1 aaen RIST3 
Q a AND |! AND AND j AND AND AND 
lins a SETS | RISES | SETS | SETS ||RISES| SETS | SETS ||RISEA| BETS | SETS ||RISES| SETS | SETS || RISES| SETS | GETS 
S CAN M'E. us cles e ML LIH ee oM N.H, se sie sin M.H. mía mín sn M 
1| Sa 115 5 8/5 41/10 14115 565 43/10 Sais Sep 43/10 27/15 5655 43/10 3115 54/5 45|10 44/5 53,5 46/10 49 
2|1$ |15 595 39/11 12/5 575 42111 2 575 42/11 24/15 57/5 42/11 28/5 555 44/11 40/5 54/5 45|11 45 
3| M Ip 1/5 37 morn!|5 585 40/morn 58/5 4l'morn 585 40|morn||5 555 43|morn||5 54/5 44|morn 
4| Tu|6 25 35/12 17/|5 595 3912 25/|5 59/5 39:12 28|l5 595 39/12 32]|5 565 42|12 43||5 55|5 43|12 47 
5| W |6 35 33 125|6 15 38| 1 31 05 38, 1 34 05 38| 1 36/5 56/5 Ai 1 45||5 56/5 42| 1 49 
6| Th||oó Ap 32| 2 39,6 25 36 2 43 15 37| 2 4 15 37| 2 47||5 57|5 40| 2 54||5 56/5 41| 2 56 
7, Fr [[6 65 30) 3 55/16 35 34 3 57 215 35| 3 58 2/5 35| 3 59/15 585 38| 4 2/5 57/5 39| 4 3 
8| Sa |[5 7/5 28, 5 10/15 45 33 5 10 35 34| 5 16 35 34| 5 10115 585 37| 5 10||5 58/5 38| 5 10 
9| S$ ||6 85 26 sets. | 6 ii 3l|sets. 45 32|sets T 32|sets. ||5 a 36|sets. | 5 58/5 37|sets 
10! M 9 o5 25 6 ail 65 29 6 4 55 31| 6 4 55 31| 6 48/6 05 35| 6 56/5 59/5 36| 6 59 
11| Tu ||6 115 23 7 19/5 85 28 7 2 65 29,72 65 30) 7 32116 05 34| 7 42116 0|5 35| 7 46 
12| W ||6 125 21| 8 5 95 26 8 I 715 28| 8 1 75 29| 8 20||6 1/5 33) 8 31/16 0/5 34| 8 36 
13| Th|¡6 135 19 8 52115 105 24 9 I 85 26| 9 85 27| 9 6 25 32| 9 226 1/6 33| 9 27 
14| Fr |[6 145 18| 9 45||5 115 22) 9 54 95 25, 9 5 95 2510 26 25 30/10 15/6 Zb 32110 20 
15| Sa |¡6 16/5 16/10 42/6 125 20/10 48||5 1015 23/10 5 105 24 10 56/6 35 29/11 6 25 31/11 13 
16; $ ||6 175 14/11 36/6 135 19/11 43116 11/5 22/11 4 ai m ue 50| ¡6 ij 2812 De ek 29|morn 
| 
17| M 1/6 185 I2[morn|'6 145 lI7[morn 12/5 20|morn 125 20 mornil6 55 26|Imorn|ió 4/5 28/12 5 
18| Tu|¡6 205 11/12 35/16 155 16112 41 135 18/12 44|6 135 1912 46 6 55 25/12 AN db 27|12 59 
19| W |6 215 9 1 33115 175 14 1 37/16 145 17| 1 39|6 145 17; 1 48 6 65 24| 1 4s 6 55 26| 1 51 
20| Th||¡6 225 7| 2 30/6 185 13) 2 33/66 1515 15|.2 34/16 155 e 2 366 7| 23| 2406 6/5 25| 2 42 
21|Fr||ó 235 6| 3 30,6 195 Ut! 3 31 165 14) 3 32116 165 15; 3 326 85 22| 3 34 6 6/5 24| 3 35 
22| Sa ||6 255 4| 4 28/6 215 10| 4 28/6 185 12| 4 28/6 175 14| 4 286 85 21| 4 27,6 7/5 23) 4 27 
23|$ {16 265 3| 5 26/6 225 8 5 24116 195 II] 5 236 185 13| 5 22,6 95 20 5 186 85 22| 5 18 
24| M ||6 275 Irises. |[6 235 irises: ||6 20/5 Pra 6 195 I2irises. | 6 105 19|rises. H 8|5 2l|rises 
25| Tu |6 294 59| 6 O15 245 5 6 oe 21/5 6 6 205 10; 6 116 115 I8, 6206 95 20. 6 24 
26 6 304 58| 6 37/6 255 4| 6 45/6 225 7, 6 48/6 215 9| 6 536 115 17, 7 316 10/5 I9, 7 7 
27| Th |6 314 56, 7 21/6 275 2| 7 29/5 245 5| 7 33|6 225 7| 7 37,6 125 16| 7 49,6 1055 18| 7 54 
28| Fr |[6 334 55| 8 10/6 285 1 8 18/6 255 4| 8 23|6 235 5! 8 27/6 135 15| 8 40/6 11/5 17| 8 45 
29| Sa || 344 53| 9 4/6 295 O19 13/16 265 3,9 17/6 245 4| 9 21/6 145 14| 9 34 6 12/5 16| 9 39 
30|S ||6 36/4 52 9 56/6 314 5810 3/6 275 1/10 76 255 3,10 11|6 145 13110 22,6 12/6 16/10 27 
31! M 116 374 51/11 1215 324 57111 18/6 285 0111 2U16 265 2.11 24.6 155 12111 34/6 13/5 15/11 38 
Dar's Day's Day’s Day's Dax's Day's 
Dar or||—— —— — — — | | ————————— | | —————— | | ————————— | | —_____——_- 
Mons 8 LENGTH |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE’SE|| LENGTH |DECBEE’SE 
H. M.|H M H. m iH M. B m, |H M H. M. In M, H. N. |H M. || H. X. ln M 
1 11 43 | 3 52 |] 11 47 | 3 32 11 47 | 3 19|] 11 47 | 3 6 11 51 | 2 26 || 11 53 | 2 12 
4 11 34 | 4 2||11 38 | 3 40 11 40 | 327 || 11 40 | 3 14 11 45 | 2 32 11 47 | 2 17 
7 11 24 | 4 11 || 11 30 | 3 49 11 33 | 3 35 || 11 32 | 3 21 11 39 | 2 38 11 42 | 2 23 
10 11 i 4 21 || 11 20 | 3 57 11 25 | 3 43 || 11 25 | 3 28 11 33 | 2 43 11 37 | 2 28 
13 11 4 31 || 11 11} 4 6 11 18 | 3 51 || 11 17 | 3 36 11 28 | 2 49 11 32 | 2 33 
16 10 56 4 39||11 2]|4 14 11 10 | 3 59 || 11 10 | 3 44 11 22 | 2 55 11 26 | 2 38 
19 10 48 | 4 47 || 10 54 | 4 23 11 3|4 7]||11 2/3 £l 1116|3 1 11 21 | 2 44 
22 10 38 | 4 56 || 10 47 | 4 31 10 55 | 4 14 || 10 55 | 3 57 1110 3 6 11 16 | 2 49 
25 10 30 | 5 5]|10 41 | 4 39 10 47 | 4 21 || 10 49 | 4 4 11 5] 3 12 11 11 | 2 54 
28 | 10 22 | 5 13 || 10 33 | 4 47 10 40 | 4 28 || 10 42 | 4 11 11 1]|3 17 11 6,25 
31 10 14 | 5 21 31 H 10 14 ! 5 21 1110 25 | 4 55 111032 | 4 36/1110 36 1 4 18 i| 10 57 | 3 23 I1 11 213 3 = 10 36 18 10 57 | 3 23 E 213 3 
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TWILIGHT TWILIGHT 










































Days or MN Y t 
MoNTH BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS | ENDS 
; . :. 1 Vedro Tonry H M. ' H. M. i! H. M. ' H. M. i| H. M. 'H. M. 

1 4 22 | 7 16 4 2317 17 4 25 |7 16 4 2717 13 43217 8 4 3417 6 

4 A 26 |7 9 4 26 | 7 11 428 | 7 10 430|7 8 43417 4 43517 3 
7 4 31 |7 3 43017 6 432/17 Al 433/7 3 436|7 | 4 37 | 6 59 
10 4 34 | 6 59 433|7 0 435|659|| 4 36 | 6 58 4 37 | 6 57 4 39 | 6 55 
13 4 38 | 6 54 4 37 | 6 55 4 38 | 6 53 4 39 | 6 53 4 39 | 6 53 4 41 | 6 52 
16 4 41 | 6 49 4 40 | 6 50 441.648 | 4 42 | 6 49 4 41 | 6 49 4 42 | 6 50 
19 4 44 | 6 45 Eb 444|6 44 A 45| 6 46 4 44 | 6 46 4 43 | 6 48 
29 4 47 | 6 40 4 47 | 6 42 4 50 | 6 41 4 48 | 6 42 4 46 | 6 43 4 45 | 6 44 
25 4 50 | 6 35 mu 4 56 | 6 38 | 4 51 | 6 38 4 49 | 6 40 4 48 | 6 40 
28 4 53 | 6 30 4 el E 6 35 4 54 | 6 34 4 51 | 6 37 4 50 | 6 38 
31 4 5716 25 , 91 tt 457) 62511 4571631 716 31 4 56 | 6 32 4 57 | 6 31 4 54 | 6 35 4 52 | 6 36 
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OCTOBER. . [31 DAYS 


WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME. 
Black-fuced type indicates P. M. time. ! 





£x SUN ENTERS SCORPIO. nm 
Con. Oct. 23, 3 P. M. Sign | 





i JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 
Phenomena and Configurations of Satel- 





Day of Year 
Days in Year 
Light and Dark 
between 
€r.m. and 6 A.M. 
t. 




























































2 SUN'S MOON'S 5 
B lites 1, 1I, III and IV 8 
al le es et Ee Most of the Phenomena Configuration O 
e Right Deci'n | Meridian Southing Place | visible in the U. s. for ‘inverting § | 
d Ascens'n at Passage | Age (For i | M |& telescope at CR 
EE E gn Me ms | at | Cuv nem d'Sr 
ean Noon oon |- 0as e zin. DN Wis 
a Noon. | (South) | Mark |'"""| Add6m)| & 5 Es Standard Pornon E s 9.38 Pu ate ra i 
a O 5 . 4. 
Hg Maio / '^|uH M B| DAYS] H M | EV. MO. D. H. M. = West Y East = 
1275 92||12 29 40| 312 1811 49 4022.1, 4 54.06) ] (III) 0 Ec. Dis. IIT 4201 (3) 
2/276, 91 3318| 3535 2123.1| 5 47.6425 a: 15 2 0 52Ec. Re. III 4023 (1) 
3|277| 90. 3655, 5850 324.1, 6 42.71 29 21 1Oc. Dis. HI 42103 
4|278| 89 40 34| 422 2| 48 4425.1| 7 38.64| o aia 3 7 34 rr. Sh. In.|II 42013 
5/1279, 88 4412 4510 2626.1| 8 34.84 27 3 8 26'Tr. In.|II 41302 
6:280| 87 47 511 5 816 927.1| 9 30.92 m ns 12 38 AVTr. Sh. In.I 43021 
7|281| 86 51 31 31 18 47 5228.1|10 26.74 27 39 6Tr. In.I 34210 
8/282) 85 55 10 54 15 35 29.1/11 22.36, . " d 12 310 5 Tr.Sh. Feit 23401 
9/283) 8 58 511 617 8 19 0.8|Ev 17.96|— 27 3 10 49|Tr. Eg.|I1 ... 100234 
10/284| 8313 231 39 56 1.8| | 13.63 m ^j 12 3 10 54/Tr.Sh. Eg.I |(2)(1) O34 
12280 SI| 954 2518 32 38/3 4.64, . ¿10 4 8 2900 Rel 13024" 
: : Oc. : 
131287| 80|| 1336! 47 46 18 4.8| 3 58.89|7 m 94 10 10 I3 Tr. Sh. In.'TI 3(5214 
14|288| 79 17 19, 810 10 4| 5.8| 4 51.74 Ww ] 7 10 10 36 Tr. Sh In.I 32104 
15|289| 78 21 2| 3227| 4550| 6.8| 5 42.64 $20 10 10 41¡Tr. In II 23014 
16/290| 77 24 45 54 37 88| 7.8| 6 31.39 2 10 10 49.Tr. Int 10423 
17/291] 76 28 30| 916 39 25 8.8| 7 18.06,» Wp? 14 11 0O 43Tr.Sh. Eg. II 40213 
18/292| 75 3214| 3833 131 9.8| 8 2.89 26 11 O 49Tr.Sh. kel 4203 (I) 
19/293| 74 36 0/10 019 2'10.8| 8 46.38... 8 111 OTr. Eg.|I 34102 
20/294| 73 3946| 2155 445211.8| 9 29.06 a $19 11 1 5Tr. Fell 43012 
21/295; 72 43 33| 4323 4212.8/|10 11.52 1 Waitt 10 130c. Re.I 4321 
22/296| 71 47 20/11 441 3313.810 54.36, P X? 13 W 12 7 25Tr. Fedil! 42301 
23!297| 70 61 8| 2549 2414.8|11 38.14 25 312 7 370c. Re.II yes 
24/298 69 54 57| 4646 1615.8, morn. g p 8 L3 18 9 460c. Dis.lI 4021 
25,299. 68 58 46/12 7 33 916.8, 0 23.39 | 20 LA: 118 11 57/0c Re 2043 (1) 
26,300] 67 14 236| 28 9 217.8| 1 10,49 3 LJ: [19 9 500c ell |(3) 104 (2) 
27,301 o 627| 4833, 435718.8 1 59.630 8 215 411910 42 Tr. Feit 30124 
28302 65| 1018/13 845 19.8| 2 50.78) 28 Aën 6 25Ec. Belt 
29/303) 64 14 11 28 45 48/20.8| 3 43.60) — O 12 31126 9 390c Dis.|II 23014 
30/304| 63 18 4| 4832 44/21.8| 4 37.53|^ $25 1127 8 20|Ec. Re lt 10324 
31/305| 62/14 21 58114 8 6:11 43 42/22.8l 5 31.951 a 9 1128 6 43Tr. Fett 02134 
MOON'S PHASES. STANDARD TIME MORNING STARS, ETC. | Evenine STARS, Erc. 
60th Merid.|75th Merid.|90th Merid. [105th Merid 120th Merid. |> | 
& Puse Inter-Col. | Eastern Central Mountain | Pacific deen one ll the month. 
D H. M. D. H. M. D. H. M, D. H. M. D. H. M. 1-5. |Saturn WW ss 


2 7 52| 2 6 52| 2 5 52 [H6 will rise nearly 89; Uranus 


8 11 25 8 10 25| 8 9 25 -Juptter will be at his op- 
15 11 zb (0 5415 9 Sal north OF the sun- JD n. or 180°" from 


New Moon ..| 9 125|9 O 25 
First Quarter.[16 1 54/16 0 54 
Full Moon. ..|24 6 56/24 5 56 
_Last Quarter.{31 7 13/31 6 13/31 5 13 





24 4 56/24 3 56124 2 56 he sun Oct. 18, and will 


Last Quarter.| 2 9 52| 2 8 52 
31 4 13131 3 13|¡¡Mars all the month.| then be et his brightest. 


Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting and Place of the Principal Planeta, 





















































Venus (9) Mars (d) || Jupiter (4) | SATURN (h) 

P In Sets 9 In Rises | E | In Rises 3 | In Sera 3 

$ Merid. South'n | North'n A Merid. South'n Nortl'n | + Merid. South'n |North'n a Merid. South'n Nera e 
g wl UB |U Con|| =. M. d | U. $. "Gen a a | U. $ U. S. Iconllm. x U. 8, U. 8. [Con 

1l 1 161 6 49| 6 36| = 930; 259 244//£2] 1 6 649 639 X| 8 28| 1 50) 1 31) & 
6| 1 19| 6 47| 6 3l| a 9 23| 254 240) | 045; 628 6 18 X | 8 8 1 30; 1 11) & 
11| 1 24; 6 46 627 — 9 14| 249| 237|4(1]| 0 22| 6 6 5 56) ¥;| 748. 110, O 51| & 
16; 1 28| 6 46) 624|—|| 9 7| 243 232 (1||12 0| 6 c 18th. x, 729, 0 51) O 32| & 
21; 1 34| 646| 6 22| = 8 58 2 38, 2 28| ¿1 || Il 33 sets sets Xi 7 9| 0 31| 012| & 
26 139| 6 47, 621, m 8 501 232, 2 22| Q|| l1 UU 5 36| 5 43) X 649 O 8 It 51| & 
31| 1 45| 6 49| 6 21| M -8 41 2 26l 2162 10 491 5 9| 5 171 X 6 30: 11 48' I! 30| & 
; NoTE.—Looking southward the most conspicuous 

y A object will be the planet Saturn, pretty low, passing the 
$ a. q TR ię SAGITTARIUS.. Meridian before nine o'clock. He is near the middle of 
AQUILA E ¡9 se ING ARCHER the constellation Capricornus. His position with respect 

THE EAGLE i? A ~ E to the nearest conspicuous star clusters is shown in the 

Š Za H figure. Further up, 30°, is the pretty group commonly 

woo de ta D 

"t" THE CROSS ty * E Uv called Job's Coffin, and to the right and lower down the 
SC v, fe the three stars forming a short arc of a circle, the 
" x | CAPRICORMUS is central one being the brightest. The bright stars in ' 
Zog" Hd Vy» Is Aquila will be on the Meridian at 9 p.m. Sept. 1, 8 P.M. 

| j Sept. 15, 7 P.M. Oct. Land 6 p.m. Oct. 15, 10 p.m. Aug. 


i 
K SATURN) 15, 11 p.m. Aug. 1. 
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NOVEMBER. 


For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6m. to Moon's rising and setting, or 
add 2m. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 





Calendar for So. N. Calendar for D. C.,|| | 
Xue Onn., ta H | Vav a Md. va, W.| Oa Calenda» for R. C., 





























































































York! meng "e N.J., North'n No.Ge., Ala, Misa. ‘Calendar for Fia., 
d N. and & of Ohio, Ind, pert | Ind, & ni, KN Mo.,|| La, Tex, So, New | Bo. G., Ala, Miss, 
Dak., Mon., Wash., , So. Towa, Neb. b., Kan, Cent Col, C.|| Mex, Ariz and Le. and Texus 
F M IS Ore, N. Idaho.” Utah, ©. Neb, C.|| Cal | 
La i| ——À. TES 
2| 8 Sun Moon | Moom Bus Moor Bos & 
Ii» Bees || — . RISES RISES Bik. 
A| À AND i AND AND AND 
| I SETS ; | RINES | ete | BETB | SETS sme | axrs || sume] cere | aere 
YM. H. N.'H. m.m ma mia m c. H, E B= ML Mmm W.||H. MIA M NL 
1| Tujj6 38/4 A 49|morn 116 334 - b5'morn IR "2914 59'morn! 6 276 imom | 165 tiimorn}%6 14/5 14i morn 
2| W {16 404 48,12 20 6 344 54 12 25. 58 12 27 6 28 0:12 30 1715 10/12 40/16 15/5 13112 40 
3| Thii6 414 47| 1 32 6 | 4 57) 1 36 6 294 59! 1 3816 185 9| 1 42/6 16/5 12| 1 44 
4| Fr |6 6 , 56| 2 47 6 304 58| 2 Age 195 8| 2 49/6 17/5 11| 2 50 
5| Sa 116 | 54| 3 58,6 314 571 3 57 205 8 3 56/16 17/5 11| 3 55 
eis ` i (a lea Dë E 6 185 10| 5 1 
71M 5116 al 33/4 55! 6 19/6 225 6j 6 11 196 9| 6 8 
8| Tu 50 sets. |¡6 . 6 235 5lsets. |6 20/5 9|sets. 
9| W 49. 6 506 563| 6 5416 245 417 7116 205 8| 7 12 
10| Th 48 7 456 ? 52| 7 49116 255 3| 8 6215 8| 8 7 
11| Fr 47, 8 39 6 265 318 6 225 719 I 
12| Sa 46' 9 36.6 275 2|9 51/6 235 6| 9 56 
13,8 45 10 336 SN 1110 4 245 6/10 50 
14| M 33111 23/16 504 40|11 og alni aille 295 IJH aille 255 5111 44 
15| Tu morn ||ó 514 39|morn 43|morn 6 305 Ojmorn||6 26/5 4) morn 
16| W 31112 22/16 524 38|12 25 4212 27,6 46 12 28 [6 31/4 59/12 3 i 2615 4/12 36 
17| Th ! 1 22 n 1 23,6 324 59| 1 27,6 27:5 3| 1 28 
18| Fr 2 18/6 | 2 18 6 334 58) 2 196 285 2| 2 19 
19| Sa 3 14'6 39 3 136 344 57| 3 11 6.295 2| 3 10 
20|$ 4 128 4 de d 6 zt 57| 4 de ai ila 3 
21| M 5 10,6 Eu 56| 4 59 6 30,5 l| 4 56 
22 Tu 6 11,6 56 5 566 315 1| 5 52 
23| W ‘rises. | 6 H rises 36 34 56|rises.|6 325  l|rises. 
24| Th 6 13 6 366 186 o ond 65| 6 35 6 335 0| 6 40 
25| Fr 7 8.6 35| 7 13.6 394 55 30 6 34/5 0| 7 35 
26| Sa 8 7:16 34| 8 116 404 55| 8 27,6 34/5 0| 8 32 
2715 B Ar 341 9 126 6 414 55| 9 27,6 3515 0| 9 31 
28| M 29/10 17 | 33 IA 20:6 40|10 22,16 42/4 55/10 2 3615 0|10 34 
29| Tu 29/11 25/17 33 mora |6 $84 40|morn| 434 55/11 34.6 3715 O;ll 36 
30| W 29|morn H 33. poro cede o Ie e SEI op 584 40 morn 6 444 55 morn [¡6 38/5 0| morn 
Dar's Dar's Dax's Dax's Dar's 
Day or AAA AAA A AA 
Momia LENGTH |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE'sE|| LENGTH |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE'SE LENGTH DECRE'SE|| LENGTH  |DECRE'8N 
H. M. E M. H, M. | H. M. E, M. | B. M. H. M. H. M. HR. M. TER- re M. H. M. H M. 
1 10 11 | 3 24 | 10 22 | 4 55 || 10 30 | 4 3811 10 34 | 4 201|10 55 | 3 25 || 11 013 5 
4 10 2|327¡|1015|5 3/||1022|444/||1028 | 4 26 || 10 50 | 3 30 || 10 56 | 3 9 
7 9 54] 3 41 10 8] 5 11 10 14 | 4 51 10 22 | 4 32 10 44 | 3 36 10 51 314 
10 9 46 | 3 48 10 0,5 18 10 7 | 4 58 | 10 14 | 4 39 10 38 | 3 41 10 47 3 18 
13 9 39 | 3 56 95315 25 10 015 5 ¡10 7 | 4 46 10 33 | 3 47 10 42 3 23 
16 932|4 2 946 | 5 31 9 54 | 511,|10 2| 4 51 10 28 | 3 52 10 37 3 27 
19 926,4 9. 940] 5 38 9 48 | 517 9 56 | 4 57 10 24 | 3 56 10 33 3 32 
22 9 20 | 4 15 9 34 | 5 44 9 43 | 5 22 951,5 1 10 20 | 3 59 10 30 3 35 
25 9 14 | 4 21 9 28 | 5 50 9 37 | 5 28 94715 6 10 16 | 4 3 10 27 3 38 
28 9 10 | 4 25 9 24 | 5 54 9 33 | 5 31 944;5 9 10 1314 5 10 24 3 40 
30 9 61429 9201 5 58 92915351] 9421 5 13 10 11 ¡4 7 10 22 3 43 
































TWILIGHT Twiicsar 

Dar or a [| et Ge 
Mowrn BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS BEGINS ENDS 
H. . Ow" L HE, A H. M. 'H. M. || H. H. M. || H. M. |H M, || mH. M. lH M. 
1 5 0| 6 28 4 58 | 6 30 4 57 1631 4 57 | 6 31 4 54 | 6 34 4 53 6 35 
4 5 3,824 5 11627 5 6 27 5 0| 6 28 4 56 | 6 31 4 55 6 33 
7 5 6/68 21 A 4|624 5 8 6 24 5 3 | 6 25 4 59 | 6 29 4 58 6 31 
10 5 10 | 6 18 b 7156 SI 5 616 KI 5 5| 6 23 E 6 28 4 59 6 29 
13 5 14 | 6 I6 5 11 | 6 19 5 10 | 6 I9 5 78621 5 3| 6 26 5 1 6 28 
16 5 17 | 6 14 5 14 | 6 17 5 13 | 6 17 5 10 | 6 I9 5 5024 5 4 6 27 
19 520/60 I2; 517|6 I5 || 516 | 6 I5 5 13 | 6 I8 5 8| 6 23 5 6 6 26 
22 522|611 52016 I3 | 518,86 14 516,86 17 511 | 6 22 5 7 | 6 26 
25 A 25 | 6 10 5 23 ;}6 I2 || 521] 6 I3 5 18 | 6 16 5 13 | 6 21 5 9 6 26 
28 528|6 8 | 525] 6 11 5 23 | 6 12 5 21 | 6 15 5 15 | 6 21 5 11 6 25 
30 53116 71) 5 2816 IO 52616 6 51716 21 5 11 6 25 
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31 
NOVEMBER. [30 DAYS 
WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME. m SUN ENTERS SAGITTARIOS. Fj 
Black-fuced type indicates P.M. time. | Gon. BOR CoO Tee Sign | 
Ee : JuPITER'8 SATELLITES. a | 
2 el R SUN'S MOON'S a y || Phenomena and Configurations of Satel- B 
Z g|! 3 ` lites I, LI, III and IV. . € 
a pa S E FEN SEEN = "E zi a Ss Most gripe DUC UDIN ek e 
SAS Al igh ecin e Jan utan ace Nh T 
zd S a | Ascena'n $t Passage | Age a un S 353 EE - V pei e " e 
Sa | oe A ean or at at acific 23s ! Eastern ¿(310,8 Pm B.S. T. E 
A Mcan Noon Noon :- Coast ae pat t6 a - = |S 9.38 pm Cen. "TG 
2| ^ || Noou |(South) | Mark |'"* Aáddém)| & g $| 3 5 ; Standard) Phenom- | 5 |e aar Mt. TS 
nan CG O | S |a 7.18 pm Pac. T. y 
Ip M. s| o / '/^|gH. M. &IDAYS| H. M. EV. mo. | D.H.M. | im West UU East = 
1306 61,1425 53114 27 2601143 4023.8| 6 26.325 = 23 — | 4 6 35/Tr. in. I] 21043 
 Gü 2948|) 463 39 248] 7 20.379 95,7 KE 4 7 27/Tr. Sh. In.'lI |(1) 4203 
33 45115 525 3925.8! 8 14.12 . 21 d 49 ois Feit 43012 
3742 2 3 3926.8 9 7.83, qp$,6 | 6 6 540c. Re. IIF| 43120 
4140| 4225 4127.810 1.88 21 467 Ulke ` Dis TII 43201 
45 3916 032 4328.8/10 56.50 m n] 6 | 6 8 50Ec. Rell} 41032 
49 39| 1823 46| 0.3.11 52.08M ^ 1 20 | It 8 52Tr. In. Il 40213 
5339| 3557 50 1.3 Ev48.12 » $ 4 11141 I8Tr. Eg. II 42013 
57 41| 5315 55| 2.3| 1 44.10| 18M ¡12 6 40|Ec. e, 42013 
15 143|171015| 44 1| 3.3] 2 39.18 an | 13 6 58'Ec. Belt 3402 (1) 
546| 2658 8| 4.3! 3 32.53|/» 74 15171 1113 8 31/Ee. Dis. 111 |(2) 3104 
950 4322 15| 5.3! 4 23.56 (äer? 1113 10 180e. — Reif 32014 
13 55| 5929 23 6.3| 5 12.08]. 10r 1113 1f 14Ec. Dis. TH 1024 (3) 
18 0118151 32 7.3 5 58.25|^ V } 22 T NN 14 0 57¡Ec. — Re. III (5123 
22 7| 3044 42 8.3| 6 42.53 SIT [18011 1H Tr. — In. Il 21034 
2614| 4552 53 9.3) 7 25.580€ v4 16 [TIWA 19 1 38Tr. — Eg. II 20134 
30 22119 040| 45 410.3| 8 7.87 (28 TTW 20 5 320e. Dis /II 31024 
3431| 15 8 1711.3| 8 50.360) LO 20 9 34Ec. Bell |(1) 3024 
38 41| 2915 3012.3| 9 33.66 22 TT TE 20 11 530c. Dis It 32401 
4951| 43 1 4413.3/10 18.43 af TTIE 21 1 450e. Reif 41302 
47 3| 5625 5814.3141 5.19;8 "1 16FTT11Y213 16Ee. Dis. HI 40123 
51 15/20 927; 461415.3|11 54.28 29111] 25 0 570e. Dis. I 42103 
5528| 22 7 3016.3|morn. — 4 e GT 25 10 7 Tr. Int 42013 
59 41| 3425 4717.3| 0 45.68 25 MIT] 26 0 20Tr. ei 3102 
16 356| 4620 47 SIS AL 39.03|,_ uj SWELL] 26 1 32Tr. Int |) 4302 
811| 5751 2419.3| 2 33.60 22M 71126 7 240v.  Dis.lI 2401 
| 1227|21 8 59 43/20.3 3 28.53 2 =$ GL 1] 26 10 31Ec. Bet 1304 (2) 
| 1644| 1943| 48 421.3| 4 23.02/- — } 20RA | | 27 6 46/Tr. Feit (51234 
29,334, 33| 21 1| 30 3 2422.3 5 16.62 ci 3 HH 27 7 510c. Dis. II 120534 
30 335 32] 16 25 i02 39 5811 48 4028.3 6 9.29 $18 29 5 ds Eg. 11 20134 
MOON'S PHARES. STANDARD TIME MORNING Stars, Erc, Evening STARS, Ete. 
60th Merid.|75th Merid 90th id. ¡105 Jerid 12 idi 
& PHAsE - Inter-Col. anteri s Cent Montes S er Nee ee month, vo all the mon. 
a D. H. M |D HM. = D. H. M. D H. M. ÍD H, M. Veuus will be 19 28/ Jupiter «4 «4 
New Moon ..| 7 11 36 7 10 36 7 9 36| 7 836 7 7 36! soutu of Uranus on Nov [Saturn « op 
E ere DS "i 12 E is 12 14 : E 14 5 3514 4 35 ate They will Se e Neptune “ “u 
e u oon. .. 2 22 |22 8 1222 7 12)! , "a Di "nmi 
d Last Quarter.|30 3 3830 2 3830 1 38 handle of the Milk Made Dipper, at the east'n limit 






































30 0 38 29 Il 38 of the constellativn Scorpio. 





e fig. in Aug. 


Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting nud Place of the Principal Planets. 





























| Vexus (9) Mars (g) d JupriTER (2) | Saturn (h) 
3, In BETS 3 In Risks | 2 NT SETS 2 lo SETS $ 
S | Merid. South’n | North’n a Merid. South’n none P | Merid. (South'n Ron bin à || Merid South'n | North'n | D 
m x| US | U.S leon m m| US | U.S. Con an x | i 8. | : S. ‘Coni! m. m U. 8. U 8. {Con ` 
1, 147 6 50 GE ST 225| 2 15/42] 10 44, 5 5 5 13| XX 6 26 Kë Re 
6 1 53, 6 55 6 25 ml 831, 2 19| 2 12/£2|| 10 23| 4 44| 4 52| X 6 7 11 25| 11 | V» 
111 211 7 0 6 29 mM 822, 213| 2 90 QI 10 Ij 4 22 4 201 X 5 48| II 6j 10 47) & 
16 2 7 7 6| 6 34M 8 14 2 7| 2 410 940 359 4 Sa 5 30 19 48| 10 28) o . 
21! 2 15, 7 12 6 39| 7 8 4| 2 1| 2 offi 9 I8; 338| 3 46: X 5 1); 10 30; 10 9| & 
26 2 22| 7 19 6 47| 7 7 56| 1 55 155m 857| 319 3 20; X 4 52| 10 14| 9 521 
o0 227. 7 27| 6 56j 7 7 47| 149' 151lm^ 8 41 3 01 3 7 X 4 38. 957| 9 36| & 
NorE.—Looking southward about 9 p.m. there are not as many bright and attractive star clusters as will 
t appear in a month or two. Looking south we see the figures shown in 
STAR y af & ? the cut—the star in Aquarius on the Equator and the Great Square in | 
A "TTT mars Pegasus higher up. The diagonals through the Square extended and the 
- A *, 1 4, extension of its sides serve as convenient aids in loeating other bodies. 
ME. Y Lies at | $? Looking to the east and southeast, Orion and Taurus are rising and the 
<= E er ae is gss Pleiades and Hyades are well up. The brilliant Vega in Lyra and Deneb, 
EE f [3 ES at the head of the Cross, are high in the northwest. See figures in Sept. 
da E a nami, AQUARIUS - IS Se “and Oct. A southeastern diagonal through the Square, extended nearly 
ML MM | E twice as far again comes close to Jupiter. Jupiter was brightest last 
J —PFGANS be E month, but is still an attractive object. Nearly due north of Jupiter, 
| 1 if about 10°, isthe group of three stars in the head of Aries, the Ram. A 
ALMERA n, SUE "TAE V MARS : N. E. diagonal extended about as far again passes just south of the 
ST aC ie Toe Eid pM — greatest nebula in the heavens, visible to the naked eye asa dull patch 
Monon, Ey mn fi of light. Alpharatz is on the Meridian at 9 p.m. Nov..6, 7 P.M. Dec. 6, 
Se uer. 9€ / i and at 11 p.m. Oct. 6. 





pad EE - 
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DECEMBER. 


For Pacific Coast Points corresponding to these zones of Lat. add 6m. to Moon's/ .sing and setting, or 
add 2m. for each hour west of Merid. of Wash. and subtract same for eastern Longitude. 


| Calendar for So, N. Calendar for D. C, d | 
Vaca for Mes ee Mass, || Y Conn. It I Pa, ` Del, Md., Va, W" Calendar for 8. C., 
York! Mich, Wis, Cent N. Y, Soll NJ rt | V&, S. Ohio, ; No.Ga,, Ala., Misa ,: ¡Calendar for ria, 
a e Eu "Wis, Bol] of Ohio, Ind and | Ind., S. ML, N. Mo.” i La, Tex, Go, New|| Bo. G., Ala, Misa. 
Dak., ME Wash., | Iowa, Wyom., So.|| IlL, Bo. owa, Neb., b, | Kan., Cent CoL, C.| Mex, Ariz and|| Le and Texas 
B || N. Ore, N. Idaho. | Idaho, So. Oregon. No. Utah, Utah, C. Neb, " Cal 
E 


s p 








Nev., E "|; Cal 


——— | | | A _ _ _— ————————— —M——————M——— ` 1 ——M— M— | Ir o À! 






Moon | Suz Moon Sum Moos 


Day or Monta 


I 
8 Sun Moon Sun Moon Sun Moon Sun 
E- Rises || |... | misses || sss BISES || — 1 | RIES RISNS 
A AND AND AND AND AND 







SE SETS am SETS; SETS || RISES | SEIS | SETS SETS RISES | SETS | SETS BISES 








wie es RR SIS SIS, WII, WIR WR. NL e E RB. SIS WIR WS M.¡¡H, ML 


































































































l| Ph ¡(7 174 21 12 31/17 104 29/12 32117 54 3412 33,6 SG 44/12 34/16 44/4 55/12 37,6 485  0|12 38 
2| Fr 7 184 21; 1 4217 114 29| 1 427 64 34| 1 42/7 04 39| 1 41/66 45/4 55) 1 41ll6 395 0| 1 41 
3|Sa|7 204 21| 2 557 124 29| 2 5317 74 34 2 52 7 114 39| 2 Sue 454 55| 2 47 6 405 0| 2 46 
AIS |7 214 20| 4 aly 134 28| A a Aba i 0,7 OW 39| 3 58/6 46/4 55| 3 52/6 415 0| 3 49 
5|M |7 224 20| 5 177 144 28| 5 117 94 33| 5 al 34 38| 5 60|6 47/4 55| 4 57,6 41/5 0| 4 53 
6| Tu ||7 234 20| 6 26:7 154 28| 6 19|7 104 33| 6 15,7 44 38| 6 12 6 48|4 55, 6 0/16 425 OF 5 56 
7| W IG 244 20 sets. |7 16/4 28|sets. |7 11 4 33sets. |7 BA 33 sets. |'6 48/4 55|sets. ||6 43/5 Ojsets. 
8| Th|7 254 20; 6 11/7 174 238| 6 197 124 33| 6 24/7 64 38| 6 2 6 494 55| 6 4l|j6 445 0| 6 46 
9| Fr |7 264 20| 7 917 184 28| 7 17/7 134 33 7 21|/7 74 38| 7 25/6 50/4 55| 7 37/16 455 1| 7 42 
10| Sa ||7 274 20| 8 9/7 194 28| 8 167 144 33 8 297 84 38| 8 236 51|4 55| 8 34/16 465 I| 8 38 
11|S |7 274 20| 9 i 7 204 28| 9 14; 7 Ee 33, 9 Un 94 38| 9 “IP is 56| 9 28/6 475 1| 9 32 
12|M |7 284 20,10 7/7 214 2810 IK 16 4 3310 13 7 104 39,10 166 524 56/10 22/6 47/5 10 25 
13| Tu|7 294 20 11 77214 2811 9.7 164 3311 11/7 104 39,11 126 534 56/11 16/16 48/5 li 18 
14| W IE 304 20 morn!7 224 28 morn||7 17 4 34mornl'7 114 39,morn|l6 54:4 56|morn||6 495 2 morn 
15|Th|7 314 2112 47 234 2812 5|7 174 3412 67 124 3912 op 54|4 56/12 8/6 4955 12 9 
16| Fr |7 314 21| 1 37 244 28, 1 37 184 34 1 2 7 124 391 1 2/6 5514 57, 1 1/6 1 1 
l7!Sa|7 324 21! 2 27 244 29! 2 0|7 184 34 1 59,7 1344 40| 1 58/6 554 571 1 54/06 1 53 
18/S (17 334 22| 3 2.17 254 29| 2 58|[7 pin 35 2 56.7 134 A0 2 54/06 Sch 57, 2 48/6 2 46 
19|M |7 33422, 4 3||7 254 29| 3 58/7 194 35 3 557 1h 40 3 52116 564 58 3 44 3 41 
20| Tu ||7 344 23) 5 3||7 264 30| 4 56/7 204 36| 4 53 [7 144 40| 4 49, 6 57,4 58| 4 40 4 35 
21| W |7 344 23) 6 A 264 30) 5 56|7 2014 36, 5 537 144 41| 5 49116 57|4 58) 5 37 5 32 
22| Th |[7 354 24 rises. |7 274 31|rises. |!7 21|4 37rises. ||7 15,4 4ljrises. | 6 584 59 rises rises 
23| Fr |7 354 25| 5 477 274 31| 5 56/7 21/4 37 6 0/7 154 42, 6 46 584 59| 6 17 e 22 
24|Sa |7 304 25| 6 5277 284 32, 7 0|7 22/4 38 7 3|7 164 43 7 7|6 595 0| 7 18/6 7 23 
25|S |7 304 26 8 IC 284 32| 8 KI 38| 8 l0 7 Bi 43, 8 1316 59/5 0| 8 22 8 26 
26| M i7 364 26| 9 12/7 204 33) 9 167 234 39| 9' 18 7 174 44, 9 217 de 1] 9 27 9 30 
27| Tu [7 au 27/10 22/7 294 34/10 24/7 234 3910 25/7 1714 45 10 2757 Ob 2/10 3116 10 32 
28| W |7 374 2811 337 294 34/11 33/17 24:4 4011 34/7 184 45,11 347 115 2/11 35|6 li 35 
29| Th |7 374 29|morn |[7 2944 35|morn|7 24|4 40imorn|7 184 46|morn|7 1/5 3imorn||6 
30| Fr |7 37/4 30/12 43||7 30/4 36)12 42|7 24/4 4112 41|7 194 47/12 40|7 2/5 412 38/6 37 
31l Sa |7 374 30! 1 54ll7 304 37! 1 51117 25.4 421 1 497 194 48. 1 477 215 5| 1 42% 40 
Dar's Dav's Dar's Dar's Dar's Day's 
D ef Ss nn ln Le 
Moss LENGTH |DECRE’SE|| LkNoTH |pecee’sz|| LexoTH |DEcRx'SE|| Lenora |DECRE'SE|| LENGTH |DECRE'SK¡| LENGTH |DECRE’sE 
IR M.'"'H. M. | || H. Bb. ^H. — M. = | H. M. la 8 M. M | HB. = M o H. M. | |! H. M. 'H. 9M. | |! H M. 'E HR M. 
1 9 4|631]|| 9 19 | 5 59 9 29 | 5 31 9 41 | 5 14 || 10 11 | 4 19 || 19 22 | 3 43 
4 9 0] 6 35 915 |6 2 9 25 | 5 34 9 37 | 5 18 || 10 9 | 4 22 10 19 | 3 46 
7 8 56 | 6 39 912,6 5 9 22 | 5 38 9 33 | 5 22 10 7 | 4 24 || 10 17 | 3 48 
10 8 54 | 6 41 9 9/6 8 9 20 | 5 40 9 30 | 5 24 || 10 41] 4 26}; 10 16 | 3 50 
13 8 51 | 6 44 9 6/611 917 | 5 43 9 27 | 5 26 || 10 1] 4 28 |} 1014 | 3 51 
16 8 50 | 6 45 9 5,6 12 9 16 | 5 44 926|527]|| 10 O | 4 29 || 10 13 | 3 52 
19 . 8 49 | 6 46 9 4] 6 13 9 15 | 5 45 9 26 | 5 27 9 59 | 4 30 || 10 12 | 3 53 
22 8 49 | Incr. 9 5 | Incr. 9 16 | Incr 9 27 | Incr 9 59 | Incr. || JO 12 | Incr 
25 8 50 | 0 45 9 5/0 0 916,0 0 927|0 0 959,0 Of 10 12 Du 
28 8 51 | 0 43 9 6/02 917|0 2 928|0 2]||10 1);90 1 1013; O 1 
31 & 5310 42 9 7:0 31! 91710 3 92910 3 10 310 3 10 13 
TwiLionT 
pea BEGINS ENDB 
H M. 'H. M. || H. Mm 'H. M . |H M. H M. H e M. e e | H. Ww. H m 
1 1552/16 7 529|6 9|| 527/611 5 25 | 6 I3 5 17 | 6 21 5 13 | 6 25 
4 5 44/6 7 531 |6 8 529|611 527, 6 IA 5 19 | 6 22 5 15 | 6 28 
7 537.6 7 534|6 8 5 32 | 6 Il 5 30 | 6 14 5 21 | 6 23 517 | 526 
10 539/6 8 536|6 9 5 34 | 6 12 5 32 |615 || 5 23 | 6 24 5 19 | 6 27 
13 5 41/6 8| 539|6 9 5 37 | 6 12 5 34 |6 I5 || 5 25 | 6 25 522 | 6 28 
16 || 543|6 éi 5 41|610|| 5 39/6 I3]|| 536] 6 16 || 5 27| 6 26 || 524 | 6 28 
19 5 4516 9 5 43 | 6 1! 5 41 | 6 13 5 38 |6 I6 | 529 | 6 28 5 26 | 6 29 
22 5 46 | 6 10 5 44 | 6 13 5 12 | 6 14 5 39 | 6 17 | 5 30 | 6 29 5 27 | 6 30 
25 5 47 | 6 10 5 45 | 6 14 5 43 | 6 Ip 5 40 | 6 19 5 31 | 6 31 5 28 | 6 31 
äi 
28 5 48 | 6 II 547 | 6 I6 5 44 | 6 18 5 41 | 6 21 | 5 32 | 6 32 5 29 | 6 33 
boc UE ONE e J MEAM UT I 5 50 ! 6 II 548 16 I9 | 5 45! 6 21 5 43! 6 24 !' 5 34 | 6 33 5 31 ' 6 36 
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DECEMBER. (31 DAYS 


WASHINGTON MERIDIAN—MEAN TIME. T SUN ENTERS CAPRICORNUS. 
Black-faced type indicates P. M. time. Con. Dec.22,10.53 a.m. Winter begins. Sign 








JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 










































































































































































El y SUN'S MOON'S Mog Phenomena and Configurations of Satel- B 
Ej s|$ c lites I, 11, SIT and IV. % 
Sip |” | BH ABs Most of the Phenomena Configuration © 
«la | BI Right | Decl'n | Meridian Southing | Place Zev visible in the U. s. ¿for inverting $ 
ol c | T Ascens'n at Passage | Age (or 355 MM — |$ telescope at © 
pip) B. | Mean | orab | at | Pacifc 233 | Eastern g |3 QS WESTE 
' ean oon Yoon |. 098 S wo ev | . zr Js 
SERA | Noon. | (South) | Mark /""'"|Addóm)|& 8 S| 3 o [dosi "om | F jE är Mt Vë 
ZOAÁ | a |a 6.38 pm Pac. T. y 
| iH. wie / '^|H. M. & DAYS| pn M. D. H. M. n |" West Y Eeer 
1336 31 1629 382149 291149 824.3| 7 1.32 2 17 8Tr. Keg. {III 13024 
2337 30 33 58 58 34i 31 25.3; 7 53.25 M4 16 | 9 16 Tr. Sh. In. III 30124 
3338 29| 381822 714 55 294 8 45.671 30 | 11 12;Tr.Sh. Eg. [111 324 (1) 
4/339 28! 4238| 1529, 5019 27.3! 9 39.03 15 2 11 55/Tr. In.I 31204 
5|340: 27|, 47 001 2318 44 28.3:10 33.51. 29 3 9 130c. —Dis.|I 4132 
61341! 26. 5122 3040| 51 929.3:11 28.86 13: 4 0 26 Ec. Re.|I 41203 
71342 25 5544, 3736; 35 0.8jEv 24.39 26 41013 Oc. Dis.|II 42001 
8/343 2417 0 7| 44 6, 52 1) 1.8 1 19.15, 10 M 65 87r. In (II (3) 4102 
9/344 23;  430| 50 9 28! 2.8) 2 12.19 44238 6 7 2l Tr. Sh. In. II 43512 
101345, 22| 854 5545 55. 3.8 3 2.86! eh 6 7 air  Eg.|I] | 4320 
111346 21 | 131823 053) 5323 4.8, 3 50.96 «4 18 | ] 6 9 50¡Tr.Sh. Eg.|II (1) 4320 
12:347| 20| 17 43 5 34 51: 5.8: 4 36.69 30 ET 8 8 42|Tr. In. {ITI 40132 
13348 19| 22 8 948) 5419, 6.8| 5 20.54, , 9j I2L T 8 1045¡Tr. Felix 1403 
14:340 18| 2633 1334 48; 7.8, 6 3.17 24111 12 0 370e.  Dis.|II 20413 
15350, 17]| 3058| 1652 5517; 8.8| 6 45.35! 6 ELP 13 7 35¡Tr. In. 11 10324 
16/351) 16| 3524 1943 46 9.8; 7 27.887 X4 17 LLL 13 10 0¡Tr. Sh. In.|II 30124 
171352 15 39 50) 22 5| 561510.8: 8 11.54 29) 1 TY 1310 5;Tr. Eg.|II 82104 
18,353| 14 4416, 2359 45 11.5| 8 57.06 12117] 14 0 29 Tr.Sh. Eg.|II 32014 
19354. 13| 4842 2525 571412.8 9 45.02 24 [TT T 5 6 41 Ec. Re (5324 (1) 
20355 12! 53 8 2623 44 13.8.10 35.73. 7LLLIW|9 7 27Ee. Dis|IHI(2) 1034 
211356 11| 5735) 2653) 58 14 14.8¡Il 29.09 21LTTTW|I9 9 4 Ec Re.|I1 201 
22357 1018 2 1| 2654 44 15.8|morn. 4LTIT]1II20 10 5. Tr In.|II 14032 
23358 9 627 2627| 591416.8 O 24.49 18 1777/21 0 35 Tr Fett 430012 
24359 8 10 54| 25321159 43 17.8, 1 20.93 2L T1 1 1/22 6 49 Oc Re.II * 43210 
253601 7j! 1520 24 812 01318.8| 2 17.2741 16 ELT ]22 6 53'Ee.  Dis.|II 43201 
20361 6; 1946| 2216 43 19.8| 3 12.61 30 M1322 9 I8 Ec.  Re.[II 4032 (1) 
27:362) 5| 2413 1956 11320.8| 4 6.52 14 ML] 26 5 570c. Dis III 41023 
28363 4| 2839 17 8 42 21.8) 4 59.06: 29 41126 8 8 Oc Re II 42()13 
29364 3! 33 5 1352 21222.8| 5 50.67, 13 AA 261130 Ec. Dis. [111 4103 (2) 
30i365! 2| 3730 10 8 41 23.8| 6 41.08. 27 e 9 6 50 Oc.  Dis.|II 34012 
31.366 1, 18 41 56/23 556112 3 10 24.8! 7 33.62 11, 9 9 21 Oc Re.|II 31204 
MOON'S PHASES. STANDARD TIME Mormme Srana, Ero, Evrntxa Brass, Ero, 
60th Merid.|75th Merld. |90th Merid. |105th Merid 120th Merid 
E PHASE Inter-Col. | Eastern Central Mountain | Pacific Mu iu ORUM O: all the a in 
| D. H. M.|D. H. M. |D H. M. |D H. M.|D. H. M. Neptune will be bright- Jupiter m T 
Q New Moon...| 6 11 46| 6 10 46; 6 9 46| 6 8 46) 6 7 Aë est Dec 2, when it passes Saturn“  « 
à S ue ure ; f 2 7 í E i i D 3 7 a 2 7 and may be acen ae lo Uranus until Dec. 22. 
Ké u oon. .. 22 11 1/22 10  1| cated in the sketch below. Neptune all the mon. 
Last Quarter.129 1i 46129 10 46:29 9 46/29 8 46/29 7 461 Kess | 
Meridian Passage, Rising, Setting and Place of the Principal Planetas. 
Venus (9) Mans (d) | JUPITER (Y) . SATURN (h) 
P! mm Sets g In Risks $ l| In Sets g In SETS 3 
A Merid, South’n Bard pa || Merid. South'n North'n | P mena. South'n |North'n | P Merid. | south’n [North'n | F* 
|æ m| Gs | US [conl|u m| TS | U8 leon | m | UB | US A mx | US | U. 8 [con 
1, 2 30; 72 6 58| 7 7 46) 1 48| 1 50: 836, 2 56| 3 3X 434 953, 9 32 & 
6, 2 35| 7 38| 7 10) 7 7 37| 1 41) 144 Tm 816 2 36| 2 43'X 416 935| 915 & 
11] 242, 747, 7 21| 2 7 28} 1 35) 1 38/W|| 7 561 2 16| 2 231 X 358 917, 8 57 Y 
16 247, 756; "äis 7 19} 128| 1 33M 736 1 56| 2 3x 340 9 OD 8 40 & 
21| 253| 8 5| 7 4| 7 9| 1 21) 127W 7 16; 136| 1 43X 322 842 822 Y» 
26 2 56| 8 15) 7 531/W|| 7 O| 1 14! 1 21'M $59 117 1 24| X` 3 4| 824 8 5w 
31 3 I| 824| 8 5|W|| 650 1 7i 115p 6 38| 0 58) 1 Aa 246. 8 6| 747 Ww 
pri ^ 7 : NoTE.—This month will be the best time 
(A ! to find Neptune. The planet will appear 
CASTOR y, NORTH à about as an 8th magnitude star in the 
E | constellation Gemini, as shown in the an- 
"o d Ga. nexed cut. Locate the four-sided figures | 
POLLUX X. 735"... lo in the legs of the Twins by the directions 
AUN A & te TAURUS given to other prominent figures— Pleiades, 
7o c pA ZA, > o: Orion, Sirius, Capella, Castor and Pollux. The 
Aawer 00 v * $ ¡3 . nebulous star located in the cut is a very 
THE ECLIPTIC he, SU d TO PLEIADES "Y remarkable nebula or nebulous ring and 
AM 0 EE pune “eet VEER requires a good power to define it. Thetwo 
NEBULOUS "wi. ty brightest stars are Castor and Pollux, botb 
STA SA : N ? "raogga double stars, Castor being rated as the largest 
AY Y and finest double star in the northern heav- 
9 qd e» ih 5 ens; a binary star with a period of 252 years. 
KW E P, Pollux is a triple sta. Gemini is on the 
gw 15 Sa Meridian at 9 p.m. March 1, 11 p.m. Feb. 1, 
e a 12 p.m. Jan. 1, 1 a.m. Dec. 1,7 P.M. April 1. 
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| Ae cu dO Fea r E See | IT IN JSI [2 92 | a Jr | es fet |I oz | 6 Oc | 2 | | €2|92 | 23 | 6c| 8o Gë 
| 13 tt € | to | St |3 lá. | CE [6c | 241 |9 SZ | tr |£ oo | 1l |N |6t 18 61 | IZ | ES | FZ | SZ | 9c| 8% | 6 | 6G 
j| ta T + ez i cl |I cz | 6 to | GE |S $5 tt |g iz | GL |62 | st |2 SI | US| 2) Cs} tet Gc | LB | 96 | 86 
LG tl “€ | c6 ij Tl [N ‘Gt ¡8 JS | b ez | ar |I os | 6 Sé It |9 Lt | 6r | 16 | £c | £6 |. t6 | 96 | SG | 3 
te EL & 16 Ol [68 SE i2 Ieg itl |e e ILR 061 18 1/8 STS OL) SE [3838-3 £c | S6 | Fe | 96. 
ez cl | UZ ¡6 GE |9 {|e ¡tl jz IG | GOL "e jst Jl {93 ÆA (+? GI | 21 | 61 | Oc | 1 | BB] Fe | $86 | S6 

| zz If | N | 6 {8 en Wi) am oe yo | at [1 oZ | 6 s3 | ZI [9 €; | Yl |€ FL | OL S81, 61 |03 | To] E€ | Gs | TC 
13 Ol "o [81 | 2 9 | a |? £2 | IL IN | 61 |8 £6 | 91 |S t6 |tI |Z £L | SI | 2E] 81/61 | Oc | 8% | Io | €3 
-— 6 082 fI |9 sz |l |£ co | OL | 6S | SI |2 % | Ht |? ez | ot |T ZL | PL} OL | ZT | 8l {| 61 | 13 | 08 | c6 
DL 8 Jc Lët | Ss | Fe | et |Z (13 |6 |8 [21 9 | ss |31 [e | oo | it. | N [ir er] ot) 9r 2t, st | oc, 61 (12 

SI 42 | 9 | 4a |? ez |I |I oz | 8 46 | 91 |S yo | Sl |Z Iz | OL | 6 fF OL} SI} HL | GE} 9T) 21} 6I | 8I |03 
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A | CG | cot |t Io | 6 SS | Zt | S SS | er |Z LG | Ot [65 |8t |2 9 12 16 | I1 | at | £L | Si 9L | ST | ZI 
I e |z |It |N [61 8 |/3 (91 v | es |ct jt |o 16 iso [2t |9 isz [o |8 | OL} IL et et | st} 9T 21 
EL| Zo |t3 | Or |6z | st |2 9 |Æ JE oo | Il |N | 6t |8 46 |9 |S w fs |2 |6 OL.| 11 | ZI] FE} et ¡Sl 

oki |O |6 | 82 | Zt | 9 sz | FI | 2 13 | Of | 6% | st |2 o6 | X |? ez Fr |9 |S | 6 |} OL] IL] SI [GI | FT 
IIIN |61 |8 lg | 91 Ig ve | et |T 0c | 6 8z | Zi |9 SG; {| tl je cc Fe |s |2 8.|6 OT | GI | | £I 
01163 |SI ^4 9 | a |? £2 | cl |N | 6f |8 42} 91 |< SS {| El |3 Ic [c |? | 9 L |8 6 IT | 01 | GI 

6 | 82 | 24t |9 | Sz | rt | SS | Tt | 62 | St | 2 g | | + SS IZI |I oz fe ts |< 9 |Z 8 Or 46 | 11 

8 | 42 for |< Z |El jz IZ | OL |83 | Zt |9 GZ | tl |e oo |IL | N jer fog {2 |? Ss {9 ¿| 6/8 | 01 

4 199 |A |? £6 IZI |I oz | 6 lg | 9T |S SS (EI |z Ic | OL |6z | SI f6z {le 12€ |? |g 9 8 | 2 | 6 

9 |S | FE |E |Z | 1 |N | 6t | 8 96 | a |? ez | at |I 0Z | 6 SS | 41 § 82 | 08 | 3% € JF J.S 4 |9 |8 

S |Z |} EL 12 Ic | OL |67 | gt |2 sz | I je Zz II | N | 6t | 8 45 | Of [£25 | 62 |I 1| 6 [€ |^ 9 |9 |2 
E |8e |I |I j|02 |6 | 8% |I |9 |?3 | et |€ LS | OF |63 | 8I |2 9z la $ 9z | 8z | oe ¡18113 | € | 9 | F_| 9 

€ ¡33 |11 |N |6It |8 4$ |9 |S £2 |I |I oz | 6 SS |Z | 9 | Ss | HL f se | 242} 66 | 0€ | T Z P |e fs 

3 | 16 | OL |63 {| 8t | 93 | |b oo | It |N | 6f | 8 dz | 9T | yz | Et f Z| 93] 82] 62 | OF IE L| € [3 |? 

T | 0¢ |6 83 |2 |9 sz |i ¡€ LG | OF |63 |8t |4 9 | a |? £ | ot f ez | se} 272 | 83 |63 | 08| @ | T | & 

N | 6L | 8 4g | 9L |S to | el |Z Z | 6 82 | LE (9 | So | Fr [€ SS | It § 2c | S| 93 | 23183 | 63 [tg T | OF 16 
6c t ] I g b i | ez | Sc | 95 ' 7c | Sc ! Ot | 6c TIE 1 
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991 /"01-3ny| emp | ong] Aeg | “ep |. v "Get 








| A | ee En EE KE Kee Kehlen | cms I—Á——- —— | —— EA EE | ausiŘÂħŘÃÁ 


4661 [9761 [9361 |+361 |£60T [2361 |IG6I [0361 [6I6T stét iZTGE.|O1GTI |GIGI [PI6L |£16T [2161 |TTOI O16T |6061 


——M—MM | ———— | o | aa 
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ee fee | | A 


6881 [8881 |Z88T geet [9881 PSST ESSI [2881 |I8SI [0881 6:81. 8281 List 9281 [9281 ris ist ot 1481 


— | ——— | ef Se | ——— | | A | ss | cc | | cc —— | ——— o e | ————— | AA | mk 
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Che Brightest Stars. Epoch 1903. Lat. D. Y. City. 


See 1903 edition of this work for the annual variation in R. A. and Dec. 
Right 














Nanie For Mo: ror Bie 
e Constellation í Ascension. ridian ng an 
and Greek Symbol or Grou d : : : Passage Setting 
p. Sidereal Declination. Mean Mean 
(Letter). A Time. Time. lime. 
b. , H. M. B. LE: fd H. M H. M 
Alpheratz («)| Andromeda 2.1 0 3 25 +28 33 38 0 3 7 652 
Caph (Var) (B)| Cassiopeia 2.4 0 4 3 --58 37 13 O 41 uus 
Algenib (y), Pegasus 2.8 0 8 17 +14 39 0 0 8 6 51 
Alpha (Call Phenix 3.0 0 21 24 —43 18 43 o 12 2 25* 
Schedir (Var.) (a )| Cassiopeia 2.3 0 35 3 +56 0 39 0 35 | ...... 
Diphda (B)| Cetus (Whale) 2.2 0 38 46 —18 30 48 0 38 A 53 
Gamma (y )| Cassiopeia 2.3 0 50 54 +60 11 49 oO 50] ...... 
Mirach (B | Andromeda 2.2 1 4 21 +35 6 42 1 4 8. 29 
Caph (a Ursa Majoris 2.2 1 24 16 +88 47 42 1 24 piece 
Achernar («)| Eridanus 0.4 1 84 8 —57 43 28 1 34 * 
Sheratan (B)| Aries (Ram) (P)| 2.8 ] 49 20 +20 20 20 1 49 7 14 
Almaach (y )| Andromeda 2 1 58 Of +41 52 10 1 57 9 21. 
Hamel (a )| Aries 2.1 2 1 46 +23 0 31 2 1- 7 26 
Mira (Var.) Co Cetus (Whale) 2-10 2 13 28 — 3 37 9 2 13 5 48 
Menkar (a)| Cetus (Whale) 2.6 2 B7 16 | +3 42 48 3 b6 6 13 
Algol (Var) (B Perseus 2-4 3 1 85 +40 85 10 3 0 9 10 
Marfok (a )| Perseus 1.9 3 17 28 +49 31 12 8 18 | ...... 
Alcyone (»)| Taurus (Pleiades)(8){ 3.1 3 41 47 +23 48 31 3 41 7 29 
Aldebaran (a )| Taurus (Hyades) 1.0 4 30 25 +16 19 0 4 29 6 58 
Capella («)| Auriga 0.1 5 9 36 | +46 54 3 5 9 10 14 
Rigel (8 | Orion 0.8. 5 9 55 — 8 18 44 5 9 5 31 
El Nath (B Taurus 1.8 5 20 13 +28 31 36 5 19 7 52 
Mintaka (8)| Orion (BU and Yard) | 2.3 527 6 —0 22 12 5 26 5 59 
Al Nilam ( eì} Orion(Mid.of * “ )| 1.8 5 31 21 — 1 15 46 5 30 5 56 
Phalt 4)| Columba 2.7 5 36 10 —34 7 30 5 35 3 37* 
Siph (eil Orion 2.3 5 43 12 — 9 42 12 5 42 5 26 
Betelguese («)| Orion (Var.) 0.9 5 49 58 +7 23 22 5 49 6 26 
Menkalina (B)| Auriga 2.0 5 52 29 +44. 56 17 5 51 9 653 
Canopus Ge )| Argus ] 0.8 6 21 49 —52 38 35 6 21 + 
Al Hena y)| Gemini (Twins) (O)| 2.0 6 32 10 +16 28 54 6 31 6 59 
Sirius(DogStar)( a ] Canis Major -1.4 6 40 55 —16 35 3 6 40 5 1 
Adara (e Canis Major 1.5 6 54 51 —28 50 28 6 54 4 7 
Castor i a2)| Gemini 1.9 7 28 +32 5 59 7 27 8 11 
. Procyon (Var.) (a )| Canis Minor 0.5 7 34 17 | + 5 28 16 7 33 6 19 
Pollux (B emini 1.2 7 39 27 +28 15 30 7. 38 7 50 
Beta (8)| Cancer (Crab) (z3)| 3.8 8 11 19 +9 28 8 10 6 33 
Alphard (a ? ydra 2.1 9 22 52 — 8 14 32 9 21 5 31 
Regulus (a Leo (Lion) (| 1.3 10 3 16 +12 26 12 10 1 6 44 
Eta (7 ] Argus 1.6 10 41 20 —59 10 47 10 39 > 
Dubhe (a Ursa Major 2.0 10 57 49 +62 16 10 10 56 | ..... i 
Denebola e B )| Leo (Lion) 2.2 11 44 10 +15 6 32 11 42 6 54 
Acrux al) | Bn. Crosa 0.9 12 21 15 —62 34 1 12 19 Noo 
Beta (8)| Corvus (Crow) 2.8 12 29 21 —22 61 57 12 27 4 35 
Spica (a | Virgo qmi 1.1 13 20 8 | —10 29 87 | 13 18 5 23 
Agena (B Centaurus 0.7 13 57 3 —b50 54 36 13 54 * 
Arcturus a )| Bootes 0.2 14 11 17 +19 40 55 14 9 7 12 
Bengula a2) | Centaurus 0.2 14 33 5 —60 26 22 14 30 * 
Alpha .a2)| Libra (Scales) (=)| 2.9 14 45 34 —15 38 35 14 43 5 4 
Kochab Bil Ursa Minor 2.2 14 50 59 +74 32 52 14 48 sa 
Alpecca a Northern Crown 2.3 15 30 37 +27 2 14 15 28 7 44 
Unuk a Serpent Bearer 2.7 15 39 32 + 6 43 39 15 37 6 23 
Antares a Scorpion 1.2 16 23 31 —26 13 9 16 20 4 20 
Rutilicus B Hercules < 2.8 16 20 6 +21 41 64 16 23 7 20 
Etamin ail Dragon 2.5 17 54 23 +51 30 0 17 51] ww / 
Vega (a|) Lyra 0.2 18 33 41 +38 41 39 18 30 8 54 
Delta (c )| Sagittarius (Zil 2.3 18 49 10 | —26 24 59 18 46 4 19 
Altair de ) Eagle 0.9 19 46 6 + 8 36 52 19 43 6 30 
Alpha a? Capricorn (eil 3.7 20 12 44 —12 50 34 20 9 5 5b 
Deneb (a )| Cygnus (Swan) 1.4 20 38 10 +44 56 13 20 35 9 59 
Alderamin («)| Cephus 2.6 21 16 17 +62 10 43 21 12 Ye 
Beta (B)| Aquarius ()| 2.9 21 26 30 — 5 59 38 21 23 5 39 
Enif (eil Pegasus 2.4 21 39 28 +9 26 5 21 36 6 3 
Alpha («a The Crane 1.9 22 2 11 —47 25 34 21 58 1 21* 
Fomalhaut (a Pisces Australis 1.3 22 52 21 —30 7 52 22 48 4 0 
Markab (a Pegasus 2.5 23 0 0 +14 41 19 22 56 6 52 
Tota. (7 Pisces (Fishes) (>€)! 4.3 23 35 1 +5 6 21 23 31 6 17 


EXPLANATION: To ascertain when any star or constellation will be on the upper Meridian add the 
number opposite in the column ‘‘For Meridian Passage” to the figures in the column  ''Sidereal 
Noon," in the *' Table for Surveyors and Engineers" for the desired date, interpolating for dates between 

. those given. Note when the figures be Morn. or Eve. If Morn. and the sum is more than 12h. the 
result will be Eve. of the same day; if Eve. and the sum is more than 12h. the result will be. Morn. of 
the next day. Having found the time of Meridian passage, for the rising subtract and for the setting add 
the numbers opposite the star in the column headed ‘‘For Rising and Setting," observing the directions as 
to Morn. and Eve. as given above. Those stars marked (...... ) in the last column are circumpolar atid do 
not rise or set i fhe latitude of New York City. Stars having an asterisk (*) in the last column are only to be 
seen in the far jouth and when near the Meridian, as the vapors of the horizon will obscure them when 
near rising or bing To tell how high nv from the nearest point of the horizon a star will be at its Me- 
ridian passag fsubtract the declination of the star from 90° and if the result is less than the latitude of tLe 
place of the. Server that star will neither rise nor set, but is circumpolar, and the difference between that 
result and the latitrds shows the star’s altitude above the north point of the horizon or below the southern 
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horison. Or (90—Dec.) —Lat.==Alt. er elevation of the star above the nearest point /. the horizon at 


Meridian passage for stars of a south declination. 


EXAMPLES: Sidereal Noon, Nov. 5, 9 01 P.M. 
Fomalhaut in Merid. col. 22 48 











31 49 
Subtract 24 
7 49 P.M. of the 6th—the time of Meridian passage. 
Subtract 4 00 in “ Rising and Setting” col. 
3 49 P.M. — time of rising. 
7 49 P.M. 
Add 4 00 in "Rising and Setting" col. 





. 11 49 P.M. = time of setting. : 
. . Declination of Fomalhaut = 30? South, therefore 90°—30°=60°— 40%= 20° = the altitude of Fomalhaut 
in Lat. 40? North, at the time of the Meridian passage of that star. 

To measure celestial distances with the eye, keep in mind that one-third of the distance from the hori- 
son to the zenith is 30% For smaller measurements use the ''Pointers" in the ‘Big Dipper,” which 
are nearly 5? apart—a convenient celestial unit because always in sight. The “Yard Stick" or “Ell and 
Yard" in Orion, or the “Kings” is just 3° long or La" each side of the central star (e Orion is, see table.) In 
the case of a star whose Dec. is such as to bring it nearer to the zenith than to the horizon at Meridian 
patago, it will be better to use its zenith distance as a means of locating the star. The difference between 

at. and Dec. is the zenith distance. If the Dec. is greater than the Lat. then such difference is to be 
counted northward; otherwise southward from the zenith. 
l 


Cable of Movable Feasts, €tc.—1890-1950. 


By Berlin H. Wright. 

















Sundays 
Baster, After 
Septuagesima Ash . . |Pentecost} =] €— First 
unday. Wednesday. Ascension, e ee i| Sunday in 
; y Y- [Golden E Sunday | Easter Sunday: ae? $5 Advent, 
é No, |YDact.| Letter. Day, ER: HO 
c 

1890 | February 2 | February 19 10 9 E April 6 | May 15 | May 25 | 25 | 26 | November 30 
1891 | January 25 | February 11 11 20 D arch 29 | May 7 May 17 | 26 | 27 | November 29 
1892 | February 14 | March 2 12 1 C B April 17 | May 26 | June 5| 23 | 24 | November 27 
1893 | January 29 | February 15] 13 12 A April 2 | May 11 | May 21 21 | December 3 
1894 | January 21 | February 7| 1 23 & arch 25 | May 3 | May 13 | 27 | 28 | December 2 
1895 | February 10 February 27 15 4 F April 14 | May June 2| 24 | 26 | December 1 
1896 | February 2 | February 19 16 15 E D April May 14 | May 24 5|2 November 29 
1897 | February 14 | March 3 17 28 C April 18 | May June 23 | 24 | November 28 
1898 | February 6 | February 23 18 7 B April 10 | May 19 | May 29 4 | 25 | Nevember 27 
1899 | Janvary 29 | February 15 19 18 A April 2 | May 11 | May 21 | 26 | 27 | December 3 
1900 | February 11 | February 28 1 29 G April 15 | May 24 | June 3| 24 | 25 | December 
1901 | February 3 | February 20 2 10 F April 7 | May 16 | May 26 | 25 ¡ 28 | December 1 
1902 | January 26 | February 12 3 21 E March 80 | May 8 | May 18 | 26 | 27 | November 30 
1903 | February 8 | February 25 4 2 D April 12 | May 21 | May 31 | 24 | 25 | November 29 
1904 | January 31 | February 17 5 13 C B April 3 | May 12 | May 22 | 25 | 26 | November 27 
1905 | February 19 | March 8 6 24 A April 23 | June 1 [|June11 | 23 | 21 | December 3 
1906 | February 11 | February 28 T 5 G apm 15 | May 24 | June 3 | 24 | 25 | December 2 
1907 | January 27 | February 13 8 16 F arch 31 | May 9 | May 19 | 26 | 27 | December 1 
1908 | February 18 | March 4 9 21 E D April 19 | May 28 | June 7| 23 | 24 | November 29 
1909 | February '( | February 24 10 8 C April 11 | May 20 | May 30| 24 | 25 | November 28 
1910 | January 23 | February 9] 11 19 B arch 27 | May 5 | May 15| 26 | 27 | November <7 
1911 | February 12 | March 1 12 0 A April 16 | May 25 | June 4| 24 | 25 | December 2 
1912 | February 4 | February 21 13 11 G F April 7 | May 16 | May 26 | 25 | 26 | December 1 
1913] January 19 | February 5 14 22 E arch 23 | May 1 | May 11 | 27 | 28 | November 30 
1914 | February 8| February 25 | "15 3 D April 12 | May 21 | May 31 | 24 | 25 | November 2 
1915 | January 31 | February 17 16 14 C April 4 | May 13 | May 23 | 25 | 26 | November 23 
1916 | February 20 | March 8| 17 26 B A | April 23 | June 1 |June11| 23 | 24 | December 3 
1917 | February 4 | February 21 18 6 G April 8 | May 17 | May 27 | 25 | 26 | December 2 
1918 | January 27 | February 13 19 17 F arch 31 | May 9 | May 19 | 26 | 27 |December 1 
1919 | February 16 | March 5 1 29 E April 20 | May 29 |June 8| 23 | 24 | November 30 
1920 | February 1 | February 18 2 10 D € March 4 | May 13 | May 23 | 25 | 26 | November 28 
1921 | January 23 February 9 3 21 B March 27 | May 5 | May 15 | 26 | 27 | November 27 
1922 | February 12 | March 1 4 2 A April 16 | May 25 | June 4| 24 | 25 | Deeember 3 
1923 | January 28 | February 14 5 18 G Apul 1 | May 10 | May 20 | 26 | 27 | December 2 
1924 | February 17 | March 6 6 24 F E March 5 | May 29 | June 8] 23 | 24 | November 30 
1925 | February S | February 25 7 5 D April 12 | May 21 | May 31] 24 | 25 | November 29 
1926 | January February 17 8 16 C April 4 | May 13 | May 23 | 25 | 26 | November 28 
1921 | February 13 | March 2 9 27 B April 17 | May 26 | June 5| 23 | 24 | November 27 
1928 | February 5 | February 22 10 8 A G April 8 | May 17 | May 27 | 25 | 26 | December 2 
1929 | January 27 | February 13| 11 19 F arch 31 | May 9 | May 19 | 26 | 27 | December 1 
1930 | February 16 | March 5 12 0 E April 20 | May 29 | June 8 | 23 | 24 | November 30 
1931 | February 1 | February 18 13 11 D April 5 | May 14 | May 24 | 25 | 26 | November 29 
1932 | January 24 | February 10 14 22 C B March 27 | May 8 | May 18 | 26 | 27 | November 27 
1933 | February 12 | March 1 15 3 A April 16 | May 25 |June 4| 24 | 25 | December : 
1934 | January 28 | February 14 16 14 G April 1 | May 10 | May 20 | 26 | 27 | December 2 
1935 | February 17 | March 6 17 26 F April 21 | May 30 | June 9| 23 | 24 | December 1 
1936 | February 9 | February 26 18 6 E D | April 12 | May 21 | May 31 | 24 | 25 | November 29 
1937 | January 24 | February 10| 19 17 C March 28 | May 6 | May 16 | 26 | 27 | November 28 
1938 | February 13 | March 2 1 29 B April 17 | May Z6 | June 5] 23 | 24 | November 27 
1939 | February 5 | February 22 2 10 A April 9 | May 18 | May 28 | 25 | 26 | December 3 
1940 | January 21 | February 7 d 21 G F | March 24 | May 2 | May 12| 27 | 28 | December 1 
1941 | February 9 | February 26 4 2 E April 13 | May 22 | June 1] 24 | 25 | November 30 
1942 | February 1 | February 18 5 13 D April 5 | May 14 | May 24 | 25 | 26 | November 29 
1943 | February 21 | March 10 6 24 C April 25 | June 3 |June13| 22 | 23 | November 28 
1944 | February 8 | February 23 7 5 B A | April 9 | May 18 | May 28 | 25 | 26 | December 3 
1945 | January 28 | February 14 8 16 G April 1 | May 10 | May 20 | 26 | 27 |December 2 
1946 | February 17 | March 6 9 27 F April 21 | May 30 | June 9| 23 | 24 | December 1 
1947 | February 2 | February 19 10 8 E April 6 | May 15 | May 25| 25 | 26 | November 30 
1948 | January 25 | February 11} 11 19 D OC | March 28 | May 6 | May 16 | 26 | 27 | November 28 
1949 | February 13 | March 12 0 B April 17 | May 26 | June 5| 23 | 24 | November 27 
1950 | February- 5 | February 22 13 11 A 


April 9 | May 18 | May 28 | 25 | 26 | December 3 
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Other €burcb Days and Movable Feasts. 








Name of Pay. | Date, | Name of Day. | Date. 

Circumcision. 6e.006000000000000%0000000 0090... ....0» Jan. Trinity Sunday. .. 6%... ........... vco ro. ..o..o ee May 29 
Epiphany ..... LODO. Cao. nooo sono... porr.e.s or” . Jan, 6 Cor us Christi. €e20606906€29292«9092a229067.9cc024929920€620€906 June 2 
Conversion of St. Paul........oooooomomo.o.»..». Jan. 25||St. Barnabas............. dd a ...J|June 11 
Septuagesima Sunday... ...o.ooompooommmmooss Jan.  31j|St. John the Baptist................ ^ed y ach Ws June 24 
Puriflcation of the Blessed Virgin Mary...... , e | Feb. 2||Saints Peter and Paul...............o.oo ooo». June 29 
Sexagesima Sunday... .....oo.oooooooo.oo.».. (| Feb. T|lSt. James, .....sesesesees Masse SACR apa apii dod July 25 
Quinquagesima Sunday.. .....sssesssssesssee «]Feb, 14l|lTransüguration... ess ease east mn Aug. 6 
Shrove "Tuesday... Feb. 16||St. Bartholomen., .......esesessesesessssos. Aug. 24 
Ash Wednesday...... eee ee ee e eere rh Feb, 17||St. Matthew... sc hr rr rnt was Sept. 21 
quadragesima Sunday (Lent begins)............ Feb. 21||Michaelmas (St. Michael and AU Angels).......| Sept. 29 

A AA Feb. - Sa St. LAIR Gwe bese bse os Ae ar Dee nr RA ..|Oct. 18 
St. Davidse eaen Ee EAS EAS S A Cea , {March 1||Saints Simon and Jude.................... e. Oct. 28 
Mid-Lent Sunday............ooooooo.mo.»o ... March 13|[A41l Saints’ Day..........o.o.oc.ooooooooonoo». Nov. 1 
A icis pere sU ERO E ears March 17|[All Souls’ Day..........ooooooooommmoomor»... Nov 2 
Passion Sunday............. EE ...|March 20||Thanksgiving Day......!........oooo..o.o.o.o.s. Nov. 24 
Annunciation (Lady Day).................... March 25||Advent Sunday...........ooooocmooooomo +...» ov, 27 
Palm Sunday...... E O E ee Fe « «| March 97|[8St. Andrew, e osse caa vr Rer E EE ELE Nov. 30 
Maunday Thursday...............ooooo.o.o.. March 31.19€ THOMAS... omn Oeste tans eae sees ...«.|Dec. 21 
Good Friday... aso .....| April 1|[Christmas Day...«« secet s vs .|Dec. 25 
Easter Even e... ...b.beoe.o.n.orn.....0..... ..o..o. o cn. . April 2 st. Stephen 97€. 9,09 9970 aco ma modo some eie eere eee sre. . Dec. 26 
Easter Sunday.....oooo.o.o.... AOS ——— April 3||St. John the Evangelist............ ceres Dec. 27 
UE RV a DIN April 10|Holy Innocents... .....sosssssssecoeoe X SA ec. 28 

. George..... 49/999 9 € S Vie Non bi April 2 

St. Mark....... RDA ARE eene i M cd april 28 EMBER DAYS. 
Saints Phillip and JameS.........oooooo.o.o o... May 1||Wednesday, 1st Sunday in Lent..Feb. 24, 28 and 27 
Rogation Sunday...... EE .....bMay  8||Friday, E) Pentecost .......... May 25, 27 and 28 
Ascension Thursday (Holy Thursday)........... May  12lland = ) 14th of Sept........ Sept. 21, 23 and 24 
Whit-Sunday (Pentecost)................... ..|May 22]|Saturday, S (13th of Dec......... Dec. 21, 23 and 24 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN THE DATES OF MOVABLE FEASTS. 


The movable feasts or church days all hinge upon 
Easter, and the date of Easter may be ascertained 
by the use of the rule known as Gauss's formula, 
which is as follows: 

The year +19 gives a remalinder—a. 

The year — 4 gives a remainder=b. 

The year + 7 gives a remainder—c. 

Let (19a+A)+30 give a remainder=d. 

Let (2b+4c+6d+B)-+-7 give a remainder—e. 

Where A—22, from 1582 to 1699. 

‘ Where A—23, from 1700 to 1899. 

Where A—24, from 1900 to 2119. 


Where B= 3, from 1582 to 1799. 
Where B— 4, from 1800 to 1899. 
Where B— 5, from 1900 to 209 


9. 
Then FEaster=22+d+e of March, or Basters 
d+e—9 of April. 
Easter is always the first Sunday after the 14th 
day of the calendar (full) Moon, which happens upon 


or next after the 21st of March; hence, 1f the 14th 
day happens on a Sunday, Easter 1s the Sunday af- 
ter; from which it is apparent Easter may happen 
as early as March 22 and as late as April 25. 
Septuagesima Sunday is 9 weeks before Easter. 
Sexagesima Sunday ds 8 weeks before Easter. 
Quinquagesima Sunday is 7 weeks before Easter. 
Ash Wednesday=Quinquagesima+3 days. 
quadragesima Sunday (Lent begins)=Easter—6 
weeks. 
Palm Sunday=Easter—1 week. 
Good Friday=Easter—2 days. 
Low Sunday=Easter+1 week. 
Rogation Sunday=Easter+5 weeks. 
Ascension Day=Rogation+4 days. 
Pentecost or Whit-Sunday=Easter+7 weeks. 
Trinity Sunday—Easter+8 weeks. 
Corpus Christi=-Trinity+4 days. 





Che Ritualistic Calendar. 


The Ritualistie calendar changes with each year. 
and those who desire to follow all the variations of 
the code may find such detailed information in one of 
the many church calendars. In general, however, the 
following is the order in which colors are used on 
the altar in Ritualistic churches in the United States: 

White is used from Christmas Day to the Octave 
of the Epiphany and from the first service on Easter 
Day to the Vigil of Pentecost, except on the days 
commemorative of martyred saints, when red ig the 
color prescribed. It is also used on several holy days 
throughout the year—Trinity Sunday, the conversion 
of St. Paul, the Purification, the Annunciation, the 
feast of St. John Baptist, St. Michael, St. Luke, AM 


Saints and on days cemmemorative of saints who aro 
not martyrs. 

Red is used from the first Vespers of Pentecost 
to the first Vespers of Trinity Sunday; on the Day of 
Holy Innocerts, if it falls op a Sunday, and on the 
feasts of ail martyred saints. 

Violet is used from Septuagesima to Easter Eve 
(Maundy Thursday); from Advent Sunday, the be- 
ginning of the Church year, until Christmas Eve; on 
Ember days, except in Whitsun week, on Rogation 
Days, and on Holy Innocents, if it does fall on a 
Sunday. . 

Black is used on Good Friday and at funerals, 

Green is the color prescribed for all other days. 





Jan, 5. Twelfth Night. The following day is called 
Twelfth Day (Epiphany). 

Jan. 19. Birthday of General Robert E. Lee. 

Feb. 12. Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 

Feb. 14. St. Valentine's Day. 


Feb, 22, Birthday of George Washington,* 

March 15. Birthday of Andrew Jackson, 

March 17. St. Patrick's Day. 

April 13. Birthday of Thomas Jefferson.* 

April 19. Paul Revere Day. 

April 19. Primrose Day. In England, in honor of Ben- 
i jamin Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield). 

April 19. Patriots’ Day. 

April 23. St. George's Day. 

April 27. Birthday of General U. S. Grant. 


Anniversaries Sometimes Celebrated. 
1 


Dewey Day. In honor of the victory of Ad- 


May . i : 
miral Dewey at Manila. 


June 14. Flag Day. 

June 17. Bunker Hill Day. 

July 1. Dominion Day. In Canada, 

July 4. Independence Day, 

July 12. Orangemen's Day. 

July 14. Destruction of the Bastile. ` 

Sept. 29. Michasimas, Feast of St. Michael, the Arch- 
angel. 

Oct. 31. Hallowe’en. 

Nov. 1. All Saints’ Day, 

Nov, 2, All Souls’ Day. 

Nov. 5. Guy Fawkes Day in England. 

Nov. 25. Evacuation Day. Evacuation of the British. 


* Washington was born on February 11, and his birthday was the first national holiday observed in 


America. 
Washington lived. 


each new President, making the holiday, in fact, President's Day. 
instead of February 11, the old sytle date of the first 
The celebration of Jefferson's Birthday is of recent origin, and is observed on April 13, 
On Jefferson's tomb part of the inscription, which 1s now legible, reads: 
The change from old style to new style advanced the calendar eleven 


been adopted, making the date February 22, 
President's birth. 
the new style date. 
April 2, O. S. Died July 4, 1826.”” 
days. 


It was first celebrated on February 22, 1790, in New York, where Congress then assembled and 
It was probably the intention at that time to change the date of the celebration for 


In 1790 the new style calendar had 


“Born 










































































. Territory and Colorado, 





Holidays in the Pee Sd. poes a 


(Arranged for The American Almanac by D. H. G. Penny.) 


The holidays gengrally observed in the United 
States are New Year's Day, Washington's Birthday, 
July 4, Thanksgiving Day and Ohristmas.  Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire do not observe New Year'g 
'Day, nor is this holiday ''legal'" in Kansas, Indian 
though it is generally ob- 
served in these States. The only statutory holidays 
In Colorado are Labor Day and General Election Day, 
while in Indian Territory July 4 and Chriatmaa Day 
are the only holidays mentioned in statutes as af- 
fecting the payment of notes, eto. 

Thanksgiving Day is set by proclamation of the 
President and the Governors of the States, and is 
usually the last Thursday in November, General 


‘Election Day is the Tuesday after the first Monday 
.in November, and is observed where designated when 


there i8 an election throughout the State. Fast days 

are appointed. 

Following are the special holidays in the several 

States and Territories: 

Alabama.—Jan. 19 (Lee's Birthday), Shrove T 
Good Friday, April 26 (Memorial Day), June 8 
(Jefferson Davis's Birthday), Labor Day. 

Alaska,—May 30. 

Arizona. "First Monday in February (Arbor Day), 
May 30, Election Day, 


California, —May 80, Labor Day, Sept. 9 (Admission 


Day), Election Day. 

Colorado.-—Labor Day, Blection Day. 

Connecticut.—Feb. 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), 
Friday, May 30,.Labor Day, 

Delaware.—-Feb, 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), 
Labor Day. 

District of Colne Mar 30, Labor Day 

Florida.—Jan. 1 ed 8 Birthday), April "jo (Memo- 
rial Day), June 3 (Jefferson's Davis's Birthday), 
Labor Day, Election Day. 

Georgia.—Jan. 19 (Lee's Birthday ch 26 (Memo- 
rial Day), June 3 (Jefferson Davie’s Birthday), 
Labor Day.. 

Hawaii.—Jan. 17 (downfall of the monarchy), Chi- 
nese New Year, Good Friday, May 30, June 11 
(Kamehameha. Day), June 14 (Admission Day), 
Aug. 12 (Flag-Raising Anniversary), Labor Day, 
third Saturday in September (Regatta Day), Nov. 
28 (recognition of Hawaiian independence). 

Idaho.—Friday following May 1 (Arbor Day), Elec. 


Good 
May 30, 


tion Day. 
Illinois.—Feb, 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday), May 30, La- 
bor Day, and in Chicago, Election Days. 


Indiana.—-May 30, Labor Day, Eleetion Day. 
Iowa,-—May 30, Labor Day, Hlection Day. 
Kansas.—May. 30, Labor , Only legal holidays. 
Kentucky.—May 30, Laboe” ay, 


Louisiana.—Jan, 8 (Battle of New Orleans), Good 
Friday, June & (Memorial Day), Nov. i (All 
Saints’. Day), and, in: Parish of Orleans, Mardi 


Gras (Shroye Tuesday) and Labor Day. 
Maine, Fast Day, May 30, Labor Day. 
Maryland.—Good Friday, May 30, Labor nage Sept 12 
(Defenders’ Day), Election Day. 


z Bolidays of 


AFGHANJSTAN.—Shabi-Barat; Jum’ at-ul-wida, the . 
last Tliursday in the month of Ramadan; Id-ul- 
Fitar, Naoroz, Id-uz-zuha, Muharrasam; Bara» 
Wafat .Akhari-char- Shamba, last Wednesday in 
the month of Safar. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. —May 5, Constitution of 
the Confederation; July 9, rati cation of the Gon- 
stitution. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, — Aug. 18, the  Bmperor's 
birthday. 
Hungary.—Aug. 20, St. Stephen's Day; April 4, 


approval of the laws by Emperor Ferdinand 
(1848). 

BELGIUM,—June 21, 22 and 28, anniversary of the 
accession of Leopold L. and 'the proclamation of 
the independenee of Belgium; Nov, 15, festival of 
King Leopold II: 

BHUTAN.—Saga Daway 'Tuchhen, from the 1st to 
‘the 30th of the 4th month; Nyenay aud Nyung» 
nay, the 3d and 4th of the 6th month; Jap Tu, 
the 9th of the 8th mouth; Lamay Domehhoy Garti 
Tchhecha, the 8th, 8th ‘and 10th of the eighth 
month; Shapdung Rinpochiyi Tuchlen, the 10th of 








Massachusetts,—April 19 (Patriots Day), May 490, 
Labor Day. 

Michigan.—May. 30, Labor Day. 

Minnesota.—Feb. 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), Good Fri- 
day, May 30, Labor Day, Election Day. 

Missourj.— May 30, Labor Day, Eleotion Day, 

Montana.--May 30, Labor Day, Eleetion Day. 


Nebraska Apru 22 (Arbor Day), May 380, Labor 

ay. 

New Hampshire,—Fast Day, May .30, Labor Day, 
Election Day. 


New Jersey. —Feb. 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), May 30, 
Labor Day, Eleetion Day. 

New York.—Feb. 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday), May 30, 
Labor Day, Election Day. 

North Carolina.--Jan. 19 (Lee's Birthday), May 10 
(Memorial Day), May 20 (Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence), Labor Day. 

North Dakota.—Feb. 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), May 
30, Election Day. 

Ohio.-—May 30, Labor Day. 

Qklahome.—May 30, Election Day. 

Oregon,—May 30, Election Day, Labor Day. 

Pennsylvania.—Feb. 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), third 
Tuesday in February (Hlection), Good Friday, 
¡May 30, Labor Day, General Election Day. 

Philippine Islands,——Thursday and Friday of what is 
commonly called Holy Week, Aug. 13, Dec. 30. 

Porto Rico.—Good Friday, May 30, July 25 (Landing 


Day). 

Rhode Island.—Second Friday in May (Arbor Day), 
May 30, Labor Day, Election Day. 

South Carolina.—Jan. 19 (Lee’s Birthday), May 10 
(Memorial Day), June 3 (Jefferson Davis's Birth- 
day), Labor Day, Election Day. 

South Dakota,—May 30, Labor Day, Election Day. 

Tennessee.—Good Friday, second Friday in May (Me- 
morial Day), May 80,. first Thursday in August 
(Dlection Day), Labor "Day, General Election Day. 

Er TR 2 (Texas Independence Day), April 

21 (Battle of San Jacinto), Labor Day, Bleotion 


Day 

Utah. April 15 (Arbor Day), May 30, July 21 
(Ploneer Day), Labor Day. 

Vermont,—May 30, Aug. 16 bert Battle Day), 
Labor Day. 

Duc 18 (Lee's Birthday), May 30, Labor 


Waahington.—Feb, 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), May 30, 
Labor Day, Election Day. 

West Virgini&,--May 30, Labor Day, Election Day. 

Wisconsin,--Mny $0, Labor Day, leetion Day, 

Wyoming.»Feb, 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday), May 30, 
Election Day. 

ME 1, Good Friday, 

24 (Victoria Day), July 1 (Dominion Day), Labor 

Day, ov, 9 (King's Birthday), Thanksgiving 
Day, Dee, 25. Province of Quebec in addition" 
Jan. 6 (Epiphany), Ash Wednesday, Aacenalon 
DI Nov. 1 (All Sainte Day), Dee, 8 (Ooncep- 
on). 


Easter Monday, May 


Ail Dations, 


the 10th month: Lomba, from the Let to the. 7th 
of the 11th month; Lamay Kuchhoy Kyi ueniens 
the 11th to the 15th of the 11th month; Nyin 
Lok, the Winter solstice (Dec. 21); Chhaktehhgal 
Tuchhen, from the 8th to the 15th of the 12th 
montb: Punak Domchhoy, from the 18th to the 
15th of the 1st month; Ghhotul Daway Tuehhen, 
from the 1st to the 15th ef the 1st month; Paro 
Tchhechu, the 10th of the 2d month, 
BOLIVIA.—Aug. 6, the First Bolivian Congress 
(1825) and the proclamation of independence. 
BRAZIL.—Jan. 1, New Year’s Day, a general festi- 
val; Feb. 24, vote on the Constitution; April 21, 
festival in commemoration of the leaders of the 
republic: May 3, the discovery of Brazil; May 13, 
the freeing of slaves; July 14, Juhilee of the Re: 
public, celebrating the liberty and Independence 
of the American people; Sept. T, independence. of 
Brazil; Oct. 12, the discovery of America; Noy, 2, 
All Soule’ Day; Nov. 15, the formation of the re- 
public. 
CHILI. y Sept. 


TIU 18, nproelamatign of ündependence 
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CHINA.—Festival of the New Year; the 15th of the 
ist month, the Feast of Lanterns; the 5th of the 
Sth month, Feast of the Dragons; the 15th of the 
Sth month, the Autumn Festival. 

COLOMBIA.—June 20, proclamation of independence; 
June 7, battle of Boyaca; Oct. 28, birthday of 
Simon Bollvar, the Liberator. 

CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE.—July 1, proclama- 
tion of the Free State; Nov. 15, festival of the 
reigning king. 

COSTA RICA. — May 1, battle against filibusters; 
Sept. 15, Independence Day; Oct. 12, discovery of 
America. 

DENMARK.—May 8, the King’s Birthday; June 5, 

'Constitution Day (1849). 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Feb. 27 and Aug. 10. 

ECUADOR.—4Aug. 10, proclamation of independence; 
Oct. 9. independence of Guyaqull. 

FRANCE.—July 14, fall of the Bastile; celebrated 
also in Madagascar and Tunis. 

GERMANY.—Jan. 27, the Emperor'a birthday, cele- 
brated throughout the Empire; Sept. 2, the battle 
of Sedan, celebrated generally throughout the Em- 


re. 
Baden.—Sept, 9, birthday of the Grand Duke. 
Brunswick.—May 8, birthday of the Regent. 
Hesse.—Nov. 25, birthday of the Grand Duke. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.—April 9, birthday of the 
Grand Duke. 
Oldenburg.—Nov. 16, birthday of the Grand Duke. 
Prussia.—Jan. 18, festival of coronation and the 
Orders; May 6, birthday of the Crown Prince; 
Oct. 22, birthday of the Empress; Nov. 21, 
birthday of Empress Fredericka. 
Saxe-Altenburg.—Sept. 16, birthday of the Duke. 
EE and Gotha.—Aug. 19, birthday of the 
uke. 


Saxe-Meiningen.— April 2, birthday of the Duke. 

Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.—June 24, birthday of the 
Grand Duke. 

EEN 10, birthday of the Grand 

uke. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.—Aug. 21, birthday of the 
Prince. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.——Aug. 7, birthday of 
the Prince. . 

Waldeck.—Jan. 1, birthday of the Prince. 

Wurtemburg.—Feb. 25, birthday of the King. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Victoria Day (birthday of the 
Jate Queen), May 24. Dank holidays in England, 
Ireland and Scotland—New Year's Day, Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, first Monday in May, first Mon- 
day in August. Easter Monday and Whit Monday 
are bank holidays in Ireland. If New Year's Day 
or Christmas falls on a Sunday the Monday fol- 
lowing is observed as the holiday. 

mas DR of the Emperor (King of Eng- 
land). 

GREECE.—March 25 (April 6), Independence Day. 

GUATEMALA.—March 15, accession of the President; 
June 30, anniversary of the trlumph of the liberal 
revolution in 1871; Sept. 15, Independence Day. 

HAITI.—Jan. 1, Festival of Independence; June 1, 
Festival of Agriculture. 

TOR 15, proclamation of independence 

1821). 

ITALY. The first Sunday in June, Constitution Day; 
Sept. 20, entry of Italian troops into Rome; Nov. 
11, birthday of the King. 

JAPAN.—Jan. 30, anniversary of the death of Em- 
peror Komei; Feb. 11, accession to the throne of 
the first Emperor Jimmu; April 3. Anniversary of 
the death of Emperor Jimmu; Nov. 3, the present 
Emperor's birthday. 

KOREA,—Jan. 1, New Year's Day; 16th day of the 
“th month (Chinese), accession of the present 
dynasty; 25th day of the 7th month (Chinese), 
birthday of the Emperor. l 

LIBERIA.-—-Jan. 1, President's reception day; July 
26, Independence Day: Dec. 1, “Mrs. Newport's 
Day," the capture of Monrovia. l 

LIECHTENSTEIN, —March 19, St. Joseph's Day; Dec. 

. St. Luce's Day. 

LUER PURG quy 24, birthday of the Grand 

uke. 

MEXICO.—Feb. 5, anniversary of the publication of 
the Constitution; May 5, battle of Puebla: Sept. 
16. proclamation of the independence of Mexico 
(1810). 

23 (May 6), St. 


MONTENEGRO.—April George's 


Day (patron saint of the family of the reigning 
Prince); June 29 (July 12), St. Peter's Day: S»pt. 
25 (Oct. 8). birthday of the Prince; Dec. 6 (Dec. 
19), festival of the Prince. 
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MOROCCO.—First to the 7th schoual (about the end 
of February), the little festival, marking the close 
of a period of fasting; 10th to 16th dzoul-cadeh 
(about the first of May), the great festival (fes- 
tival of the sheep): 10th mouharrem (about the 
last of May), death of -Mahomet; 12th to 18th 
rebl-el-aw wel (the last day of July and the first of 
August), the birth of the Prophet. . 

NEPAL.—Shivaratri (January), Holi (February). 
Machindramath Jatra (April); Sawan Sankrati 
(August); Gal Jatra (August); Indra Jatra (Sep- 
tember); Deval (November). M" 

NETHERLANDS.—Aug. 31, birthday of the Queen; 
Aug. 2, birthday of the Queen mother. 

NICARAGUA.—June 11, beginning of the civil war 
in 1893; Sept. 15, proclamation of independence. 

PARAGUAY.—May 14, Independence Day; Nov. 26, 
Constitution Day. , E 

PERU.—July 28, independence of Peru (1821). e 

PERSIA.—NMareh 21, Ald i norouz, first day of the: 
solar year: 10th Moharrem. death of Imam Hus- 
sein; 20th Safar, forty days after the death of 
Imam Hussein; 28th Safar, death of the Prophet; 


17th Rebbi-el-avval, birth of the Prophet; 14th 
Djoumada-es-sani, birthday of Chah (1269); 13th 
Redjeb, birthday of Ali; 15th Ohaban, birthday 


of the 12th Imam (Mehdi); 21st Ramazan, death 
of Ali; 1st Chaval, end of the perlod of fasting; 
10th Dzoulhedjeh, end of the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Sacrifices in commemoration of the sacrifice of 
Ishmail by Abraham; 18th Dzoulhedjeh, the suc- 
cession of All to the Imumate. E 

PORTUGAL.—Jan. 2, opening of Parliament; March 
21, birthday of the Crown Prince; April 29, festi- 
val of the Constitution; July 31, ratitication of 
the Constitution: Sept. 24, death of Dom Pedro 
IV.; Sept. 29, birthday of the King; Oct. 16. 
birthday of Queen Maria Pia; Oct. 19, death of 
King Dom Luiz. 

ROUMANIA.—March 14 (March 27), anniversary of 
the proclamation of the kingdom; June 10 (June 
23), anniversary of the coronation of King 
Charles. 

RUSSIA.—<April 23 (old style), festival of Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna; May 6, birthday of the 
Emperor; May 14, EE of the marriage of 
their Imperial Majestles; ay 25, birthday of. 
Empress Alexandra Feodorovna; July 7; festival 
of Empress Alexandra Feodorovna; DE Ql, ac- 
cession to the throne of Emperor Nicholas; Oct. 
14, birthday of Empress Marie Feodorovna; Oct, 

nameday and birthday of the hereditary 
Grand Duke; Dec. 6, festival of the Emperor. 
SALVADOR.—<April 29, revolution of Gutierrez (1894); 
Sept. 15. independence of Salvador (1821). 
SAN MARINO.—Feb. 5, Independence Day; April 1 
and Oct. 1, inaugurations of the captains and re- 
gents; Sept. 3, festival of St. Marino, patron saint 
of the republic. i 
SERVIA.—Feb. 22 (March 7), proclamation of the 
kingdom; Sunday in ''Rameaux;" July 15 (July. 
28), a religious festival in memory of those who. 
died in wars for their faith and their country. l 
SIAM.—Sept. 20, birthday of the King, 
SPAIN.—Jan. 3, festival of the King; May 2, anni- 
versary of 1808; May 17, birthday of the King; 
July 21, birthday of the Queen mother; Sept. 11, 
birthday of the Princess of Asturias; Oct. 4, 
festival of King Francis of Assisi; Oct. 12, discov- 
en of America; Nov. 19, festival of Queen Isa- 
Jella. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY— ; 
Norway.—Jan. 21, birthday of the Queen; May 17, 
festival of independence and the Constitution, 
SWITZERLAND.—The third day in September, day 
of public prayer for the Confederation. 
TURKEY.—Sixteenth Sehaban (about the 10th of 
December), birthday of the Sultan; 1st Moharrem 
(about the last of April), festival of the new 
year: 11th Dehemasl-ul-erre] (about the last of 
August), accession of the Sultan. | 
Bulgaria, — Feb. 14 (Feb.. 27), birthday of the 
Prince; Feb. 19 (March 3), Independence Day: 
May 18 (May 31), festival of the Prince;. May 
2 (May 15). accession to the throne; Sept. 6 
(Sept. 19), unification of Northern and Southern 
Bulgaria. : 

Egypt.—Grand-Beiram; Jan. 8, accession of the 
Khedive; Oct. 5, birthday of. the Khedive. 

Samos.—Aug. 6 (Aug. 19), erection of country into 
a principality. : ; 

URUGUAY.—Feb. 3, festival in commemoration of 
the battle of Monte Caseros; May 25, indepen- 
dence of the South American republics; July 18, 
ratification of the Constitution: Ang. 25. proclama- 
tion of the independence of the republic. 

VENEZUELA.—July 5, anniversary of independence. 


DAD 
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A Brief Distory of tbe United States. 


Memorable Event, 


Columbus sails from Palos. 

Columbus discovers America. 

First permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. 

Henry Hudson EEN New York on 
the we Moo 

Landing of the e im Fathers from 
the Mayflower at vincetown, Mass. 

William Penn landed at Newcastle. 

First newspaper printed in the United 
States at Boston. 

Gecege Washington born, 

Jefferson born, 

Stamp Act passed, 

Andrew J asion born, 

Boston mass 

Boston ‘ “Tea Patty.” 

Boston Port Act, 

Paul Revere's ride, 

Battle of Lexington and Concord. 

First Declaration of Independence signed 
at Mecklenburg, N. C. 

Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Boston evacuated by the British. 

Washington appointed commander-in- 
chief of the American forces. 

Deelaration of Independence signed at 
Philadelphia. 

Battle of g Island, 

Battle of Trenton. 

Battle of Bennington, Vt. 

Fee of Brandy wine, 

hanged by Gen, Howe, 

Philadel of Ge occupied by Gen. Howe, 

Battle Germantown. 

Surrender of Fort Cornwallis. 

Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, 

Cessation of hostilities agreed upon be- 
nens the United States and Great 

i 
British Geen New York. 
Waobington inaugurated as first Presi- 


den: 
Washington selected as capital of the 
Uni 
First patent ee by the United States 


Governme 

First United States mint established at 
Philadelphia, 

Cerner tone of “the Capitol at Washing- 


Pos! Office Department established by 
Congress 

Washington issues his farewell address, 

Death of George Washington, 

Hamilton-Burr duel. 

Gen, Robert E, Lee born. 

Robert Fulton made his first trip up 
the Hudson on his steamboat. 

Abraham Lineoln born. 

Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

Battle of New Orleans. 

Font savings bank in United States 

at Boston. 

The Savannah, the first steam vessel to 
cross t e Atlantic. left Savannah. 
First edis message sent by Prof. 

Morse. 
Texas annexed, 
Mee ree crossed the Rio Grande, be- 
ginnnig the Mexican War. 
Battle of Buena Vista, 
ke an captured by the United 


Gold discovered in California by James 
W, Marshall, 


. 26 
. 16 
11 
. 22 
. 26 
4 
5 
19 
20 
25 
. 30 
28 
30 
2 
18 


[n 
N (-£mo 00 


bet pus 
0000 O 
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Date. | Memorable Event, 


First Presidential election in whish all 
States voted the same day. 

Yacht America won international cup 
race at Cowes, England. 

Cable communication established be- 
tween the Old World and the New, 
John Brown captured at Harper's Ferry. 
South Carolina seceded from the Union. 

Bombardment of Fort Sumter. 

President Lincoln issued first call for 
volunteers. 

Battle of Bull Run, 

Monitor a and Merrimac fight in Hamp- 

n 

New Orleans evacuated by the Confed- 
erates. 

Memphis (Tenn.) captured. 

Capture of Harper's Ferry by Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Battle of Antietam. 

Proclamation of Emancipation issued by 
President Lincoln, 

National Bank Act passed. 

Battle of Gettysburg. 

Battle of Chickamauga. 

Battle of the Wilderness. 

Confederate warship Alabama sunk by 
the Kearsarge. 

Atlanta (Ga.) taken by Gen. Sherman, 

Gen. Lee surrendered at Appomattox. 

Wie Lincoln assassinated by John 
Wilkes Boeth. 

Treaty for purchase of Alaska signed. 

Pacific Railroad completed. 

Great fire at Chicago started. 

President Garfield fatally shot by Chas, 
J. Guiteau. 

Haymarket riot in Chica 

The Johnstown (Pa.) floo 

Hawaiian annexation treaty concluded. 

ioco boundary treaty ratifled by 


1848 
1851 ] Aug. 
) 
1858 Aug. 
1859 | O 
1860 | Dec. 


1861 | Apr. 
Apr, 


Nov. 


July 
1862 | Mar, 
Apr. 


June 
Sept, 


Sept, 
Jan, 


Feb. 
Seb 
ep 
Mar. 
June 


Sept, 
Apr. 


Battleship "Maine blown up in Havana 

ar 

Ultimatum on Cuba presented to Spain 

President McKinley sent Cuban Message 
to Congress 

Spain severed | fiplomatic relations with 
the United 8 

Matanzas (Cuba). ‘shelled by American 

warships. 

Saanich fleet at Manila destroyed by 
Admiral Dewey. 

Bombardment of Santiago (Cuba) by 
United States fleet. 

Ensign Worth Bagley killed in battle at 
Cardenas—the first RICE killed in 
Spanish-American Wa 

San Juan (Porto Rico) “bombarded by 
Admiral Sampson 

Hobson sunk the Merrimac in the har- 
bor of Santiago. 

First United States troops landed in 


Cuba, 
The Spanish fleet destroyed at Santiago, 
Surrender of Santiago. 
Surrender of Manila. 
ct lata War peace terms con- 


luded. 

President McKinley fataily shot by Leon 
Czolgosz at the Buffalo Exposition; 
died Sept. 14. 

Hay- Pleite canal treaty ratifled by 


ngress 
Formal declaration of peace with Phil- 
ippine Islands, and amnesty granted 
to all insurgents. 


May 
June 
June 
July 
TY 
Aug. 
Nov, 


Sept, 


Dec, 
1902 | July 


Great Events in tbe (World's Bistory. 


B. C. 
1183—Fall of Troy. 
MEE “Temple at Jerusalem dedicated by Solo- 


E Carthage founded by Dido. . 
776—Beginning of the Olympic era. 

753—Rome founded by Romulus. 

623— Birth of Gautama Siddartha, or Buddha. 
588—Jerusalem captured by Nebuchadnezzar. 
538—Babylon taken by Cyrus. 
536—Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus. 

FE ee of Tarquinius from Rome. 

480— Xerxes defeated the Greeks at Thermopylae. 
360—The Carthaginians form settlements in Spain. 
3382—4lexander the Great conquered Egypt and 

founded Alexandria. 
264—Beginning of the First 'Punie War (lasting 23 
years). 


iB. 'C. 
219—Conquest of Spain by Hannibal. 
aie ote of the Second Punic War (lasting 17 


rs). 
208— Scipio expelled the Carthaginians from Spain. 
MR eem exiled and took poison when about 
to be surrendered to the Romans, 
li3—Defeat of the Romans by the Teutons and 
Cymry at Norlia. 
55—Conquest of Britain by Caesar. 
47—Burning of the Alexandrian Library. 
44—Julius Caesar killed (March 15). 
p.e of Jesus Christ. 


29—Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

64— Nero burned Rome and charged the Curistians 
with the crime. 

70—Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
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Á. D. A 
79—Pompeii destroyed. 

313—Conversion of Constantine to Christianity. 

325—Constantine convoked the Council of Nice. 

.3/6—Russla invaded by the Huns. 

410— Abandonment of Britain by the Romans. 

569—Birth of Mohamnied at Mecca. 

593—Printing invented by the Chinese. 

698—Carthage captured and destroyed by Hassan, 
the Saracen chief. 

800—Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West by 

the Pope (Dec. 25). 

827—Egbert proclaimed first King of England. 

896—The Germans under Arnold capture Rome. 

996—Paris made capital of France. 

1066—Norman eonquest of England. 

1096—Crusades began to the Holy Land. 

1099—Jerusalem captured by the Crusaders. 

1172—Conquest of Ireland by England. 

1215—Magna Charta granted by King John (June 15). 

1265—First regular Parliament met in England. 

1272— Wales subdued and united to England. 

| 1314— Union of France and Navarre. 

1415—France invaded and the battle of Agincourt. 

1431—Joan of Arc burnt (May 30). 

1453—Constantinople captured by the Turks. 

1455—Beginning of the War of the Roses. 

1462— The Bible first printed at Mentz. 

1471—First printing press set up by William Caxton. 

1485—End of the War of the Roses, in which over 
¿100,000 men were killed, by the defeat and 
death of Richard III. at Bosworth. 

1492—Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

1517— Beginning of tbe Reformation in Germany. 

1519—Cortez began his conquest of Mexico. 

1521—Sweden delivered from Denmark by Gustavus 


Vasa. 
1094 Heny VIH; abolished the Pope’s authority in 
England. 
1535—The first English (Bible printed. 
1539—Closing of the monasteries in England. 
1558—Queen Elizabeth crowned. 
1365—Beginning of the Netherlands revolt. 
1572—The St. Bartholomew massacre (Aug. 24) in 
France, in which 70,000 persons were slain. 
1588-—— Defeat of the Spanish Armada by the English. 
1603—Union formed between England and Scotland 
(March 24). 
1616—Death of Shakespeare (April 23). 
1018—Beginning of tbe Thirty Years War in Ger- 


many. 
1640—Cromwell’s Long !Parliament assembled. 
1649—Charles I. of England beheaded (Jan. 30). 
1653—Oliver Cromwell proclaimed ¡Protector of Eng- 


land. 

1604— The great plague of London. 
1666—The great fire in London. 
1679—Halbeus Corpus Act passed in England. 
1704—Gibraltar captured by the English. 
1756—Beginning of the Seven Years’ War in France. 

Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. 
1759—Canada taken from the French by England. 
1773—Steam engine perfected by James Watt. 
1776—Revolutionary War. 
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A. D. 
1788—Australia first settled (Jan. 26). 
1789—Beginning of the French Revolution (July 14). 
1193— The cotton gin invented by EH Whitney. 
1798—Execution of Louis XVI. of France (Jan. 21), 
and of Queen Marie Antoinette (Oct. 16). 
1795—Dismemberment of Poland. 
pine torture of criminals abolished by Catherine in 
ussia. 
1796—Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 
1801—Union formed of Great Britain and Ireland. 
1804— Bonaparte became Emperor of France. 
1805—Battle of Trafalgar. 
Battle of Austerlitz. 
1807—The first steamboat voyage by Robert Fulton. 
1809—Finland ceded to Russia by Sweden. 
1812—-War declared between Great Britain and tbe 
United States. 
Invasion of Russia by Napoleon and the burn- 
Ing of Moscow. 
1814—Abdication of Napoleon I. (April 5). 
1915—Battle of Waterloo (June 18). 
1828—First passenger railroad established in the 
United States. 
1835—Invention of the telegraph by Prof. F. B. Morse. 
Va URB. kie of Queen Victoria to the throne of 
ngland. 
1816—The sewing machine perfected by Ellas Howe. 
Repeal of the British Corn Laws. 
Beginning of the war between the United 
States and Mexico. 
1851—Gold discovered in Australia. 
1852—Louis Napoleon became Emperor of France. 
1853—Beginning of the Crimean War. 
1854—Battle of Balaklava. 
1857—The great mutiny in India. 
1861—' The Russian serfs emancipated. 
1861-1865—Civil War in the United States. 
1S64— The Geneva Convention held, adopting a code 
for civilized warfare. 
1887—Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed. 
Establishment of tbe Dominion of Canada. 
1870—Beginning of the Franco-German War. 
1871—Ke-establishment of the German Empire. 
1881—Assassination of Czar Alexander 11. by a bomb. 
1882—British occupation of Egypt. 
1887—$10,000,000 given by Baron Hirsch for the es- 
tablishment of Jewish schools in Russia. 
1889 —Brazil became a republic. 
1894—Chinese-Japanese War ‘began. 
1897—The Turkish-Greek War. 
1808—Spanish-American War. 
1899—Peace conference between all civilized nations. 
Beginning of the war between England and 
the South African Republics. 
1900—The anti-Christian riots in China and the occu- 
pation by all foreign powers. 
Assassination of King Humbert of Italy. 
1901—Death of Queen Victoria and the accession of 
King Edward VII. of England. 
1902—Peace established in South Africa by Great 
Britain. zs 
Tomas Estrada Palma inaugurated as first 
President of the Cuban Republic. 


Che Seven Hges of the World. 


Those chronologers who have confined themselves 
to the biblieal point of view have generally divided 
the time between the Creation and the birth of 
Christ into seven ages: 

First Age. — From the Creation to the Deluge, 
4004-2319 B. C. 

Second Age.—To the coming of Abraham into 
Canaan, 2348-1922 B. C. 


Towa Age.—To the exodus from Egypt, 1921-1491 


Fourth Age.—To the founding of Solomon's Tem- 
ple, 1490-1014 B. C. 
BER B. Age.—To the capture of Jerusalem, 1014- 
Sixth Age.—To the birth of Christ, 588-4. 
Seventh Age.—To the present time. 


Cime Calculations and Explanations of Signs and 
JAbbreviations. 


All the calculations except the Moon's Phases and 
seasons are in mean local time. (See table for its con- 
version into Standard Time). The Sun's rising and 
setting is for the upper limb and corrected for refrac- 
tion. The signs used are as follows: ch conjunction 
or neer approach; at which time a line from the North 
Star through one will also pass through the other; 8, 
opposition or 180? from the Sun, at which time the 
Superior Planets are the brightest; 0, quadrature or 
90? from the Sun; ©, Sun; &, Earth; $, Mercury; Y, 
Venus; d, Mars; Y, Jupiter; h, Saturn; 8, Uranus; 
Y, Neptune; Q, Ascending Node; 09, Descending 


Node; &, Moon lowest; ep, Moon highest; Y, Moon 
generally ; O, as used in the last column of the second 
calendar page for each month, Jupiter. 

Per.—Perihelion, or nearest to Sun; applied to 
Planets. 

Aph.—Aphelion or farthest from Sun; applied to 
Planets. : 
yi Per.—Perigee, or nearest to Earth; applied to the 

oon, 

Apo.—Apogee, or farthest from the earth; as ap- 
plied to the Moon. 

So.—Southing, or Meridian Passage. 
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Cables for Finding the Day of the Week for Known Dates. 
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TABLE 1. TABLE 2. 











CENTURIAL YEARS, CENTURIAL YEARS, TABLE 3. 
New STYLE. OLD STYLE. 


Used for Both Styles. The 
vertical columns show 
the Sundays. 


1500/1600 100} 200} 300| 400| 500| 60 


m | — — | —— — | ——— ——— [| ——— | ee 


1700/1800|1900,20004 700, 800| 900/1000/|1100/1200/13 


— | — | — —— 4 ———— —|—— ———|— 


2100/2200/2300|240081 400/1500 1600 1700/1800'1900/200 


— | ———9 | — —— | ——] — —— | —— 4——— | ——— | | e 





Ceatury. A'B C| DJE FG 
1 2| 3| 4| 5| 6| 7 


Years 
less than 
8| 9| 10| 11| 12| 13; 14 
| 
| 











i 
| C| E! GJB AD CE DF EIG FIA GIB AIC B]. Jan | 

129578504 B| D| F| GF B| C| DI EJ F|G|A Oct: 15| 16| 17| 18| 19| 20, 21 
2130158186] A | CI E| FFA! Bj C| DI. E| FI] G : 22| 23| 24| 25| 26| 27| 28 
3315083 G| B| D| EP G| A] B| C D| El F 291 301 311...]...l...l... 
4132180/88]F Ela GIC BID QF EG FIA GIB AIC BID CIE Dj———-—-—|—|—|-—|-—|-—1—|-— 
5/33/61/8 D|F|A|B)D|E|F|G|A|BÍ]|C EM E 1 2| ai 4 
6!34162190] C GI A} C| DI EI F| Gj Aj] B Feb.. 5| 6| 7| 8| 9| 10| 11 
735631910] B| D| F| GP B| CI D| E| F| G| A March | 12| 13| 14| 15| 16] 17! 18 
8(30|64|9 GIC BIE DIF A GIB AIC BID CIE DIF BG Nov. 19] 20| 21| 22| 23) 24| 25 
933716593 F| A| C| DÍ Fi Gj A| B| C| DI E 26| 27| 28| 29, 30] 31]... 
10138166194 EI GI B| C[ E! Sol Al B| C| DI[————-—|-—|-—i—|-—--—[--—--— 
11396795 D| Fl A| B[D El F| Gi A| B| C BE A, e E Deg 
12;40|/68'96fC BIE DIG FIA Ok BID CIE DIF EG EA GIB 2; 3| 4| 5| 6| 7| 8 
' 1344116997 A| C| E| FP A | B| C| D| E| F| Oo 9| 101 111 12; 13| 14| 15 
14427098] G| B| D| EJ G| A| B| C Dj EJF 16| 17| 18| 19| 20| 21| 22 
15437199] F | A| C| DP F| G| A| B| C D| E 23| 24| 25| 26) 27| 28| 29 
i 16/44/72 DIG FIB AC BIE DIF EIG FIA GB AC BID BO 31.. A PO A DEEN 
| 17/45173 CIE oi AT ei ois F| a| a| BI————-—-—I-—|-—|—|—-— 
18146174 Bi D| F| GJ Bi CI Dj E| FG! A e] 1 2| 3| 4| 5 
| 19147175 Ai C| El Ff A| B| C| Di E|] FIG 6} 7| 8| el 10| 11| 12 
| 20148176 FiB A¡D CIE FJA GIB AJC BID CIE DIF 13| 14| 15| 16| 17| 18. 19 
Et E|G| B| CIE, Fj Gi! Aj Bi Ci D 20| 21) 22| 23| 24| 25) 26 
22150178 D|F|A|BÍD|E|F|G|A|B|C 27| 28| 29| 30! 31|...|... 
23/51/79 C| EI Gi Ay C!| DI EI FiG | Aj B | | | | o | il 
21152/80/..[B AID CIF EIG HB AIC BID CIE DIF EIG FIA ege tee rer (earn 1 e 
2553/81 G| B| D| EJ Gi Aj B C| DD} El FE" 3 4| 5| 6| 7| 8 9 
2654/821.. F| A| CI DEF] Gi] Aj] B| C| DI E Sept. 10] 11) 12) 13) 14| 15| 16 
27/55/83)... E G B CI E F|G A! B D Dec. 17} 18| 19| 20| 21) 22! 23 
| 23/5684 AD CIF EA GIB AJD CIE DIF EG FIA GIB AIC B a 25| 26| 27| 28| 29; 30 
AIE AAA AA A A AAA E A A A A E AA A E T EE, a a a | tas 
| ...| 1 2| 3| 4| 5 6 
| al ai 9| 10| 11| 12| 13 
| The first seven letters of the alphabet, in numerical order, May 14| 15| 16; 17| 18| 19: 20 
| have long been used in almanacs as Dominical letters, or Sa os 30 A 25 26, 27 


Sunday letters, to indicate what day of the week the year be- 
gins on. The days on which consecutive years begin are in 
the reverse order of the Sunday letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
and these show the days of the week for Jan.1 as follows: A, 
Sunday, B, Saturday, C, Friday, D, Thursday, E, Wednesday, F, 
Tuesday, and G, Monday. 


——|——d—Ó————|———1——— 


A 5| 6| 7| 8| 9, 10 

June | 11| 12| 13| 14! 15| 16: 17 
18| 19} 20| 21. 22| 23 24 

. 95| 26| 27| 28, 29| 30... 


ESAS SEC H DRE LORS UMS KMS TR IES DEE 


If the year is a leap-year, there must be two letters for it; the left-hand letter must be used for Jan. and 
I'eb. only, and the other letter used for the other ten months. A table of Dominical letters affords a very | 
simple and ready method of'finding the dag of the week, of any day of any month, in any year. Table 1 

| gives the Dominical letters for the Gregorian style, now in general use, beginning in the Catholic States of 
Europe in 1582. This was not adopted by England until 1752, and by Russia not until 1901. "Phe Julian 
Calendar, or old style, as now designated, was founded by Julius Cesar, and began with the year 45 B. C. 
lt assumed the civil year to be just 3651 days long, which was 111 minutes too much, and every fourth year 
was of 366 days. In 1582 this error amounted to 10 days, and Oct. 5th was counted 15th. The history of 
the world, from 45.B. C. to 1582, over 1600 years, is very largely recorded in the old style dates. That these 
dates may be put into week-days for the convenience of students of history, Table 2 is given above. There 
are no dates in this style prior to 45 B. C.. Table 3 can be used in both old and new style. In this 
t:ble the Sundays in any month are under the Dominical letter for the year given, and in the vertical col- 
umn opposite.to the month given, and, once knowing the Sundays, the other days are mentally obtained. 


ExAMPLE: On what day of the week did Columbus discover America (San Salvador), Oct. 12, 1492? 
This being an old style date, Table 2 must be used. Under the Centurial 1400, and at the right of 92 are 
the letters AG (a leap-year). In Table 3, under G, the 14th of Oct. is found to be Sunday, and hence the 
12th was Friday, the day sought, When the given year has two letters, the first applies only to Jan. and 
Feb. "Therefore G is used in this case. 


EXAMPLE: On what day of the week was Abraham Lincoln shot, April 14th, 1865? This is a new style | 
date, and Table 1 must be used. Under the Centurial year 1800, and opposite 65 is A, and in Table 3 under 
A the 16th of April is found to be Sunday, hence the 14th was Friday, the day wanted, and by a strange 
coincidence it was ''Good Friday" of Church days. 
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THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, YEAR-BOOK, CYCLOPZEDIA AND ATLAS. 


Cable of Bigh and Low Tides. 
CALCULATED FOR NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


(Arranged expressly for The American Almanac for 1904 by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
New York (Governors Island), New York.—1904. 

































JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH. 
8| Day ef Lime and Height of High g Day of |'pime and Height of High S Day of |Time and Height of High 
CE EA n w Water. Piss, ei an ow Water. an ow : 
al w im] ° S| w. IM. 3| w. M. puni 
F. 1) 6.04/|12.43|18.30 e IM. 1| 1,25] 7.30]14.04|20.02 || P | Tu. 1] 1.08| 7.14|13.41/19.44 
5.3 —0.5 4 ...o. P —0.8 5.6 -—].1 4.8 € —Q0.8 3.5 —1.1 5.1 
N |S, 2| 0.45| 6.55/13.35/19.25 Tu. i 2.15| 8.22 14.52 20.5% We 2| 2.00] 8.05|14.30|20.32 
—4.4| 5.5|—90. 4.0 —0.8} 5.6|—1.2| 5.0 —1.0| 5.5|—1.3| 5.3 
@ | Su. 3| 1.38| 7.46|14.80120.16 W. 3| 3.08| 9.12|15.42|21.4 E | Th 8| 2.52, 8.541/15.18|21.22 
—9,6| 5.6/—1. —40.8| 5b5.6|—1.2| 5.0 —1.0| 5.5|—1.3| 5.3 
P |M. Al 2.28| 8.38/15,14/21.08 || E | Th. 4| 4.00/10.02116.30,22.36 F. 4| 3.42| 9.42|16.05,|22.11! 
—0.6 5,6 —1.1| —0 7 5 4 —1.1 —1.0 5. —1.1 5,2 
Tu. 5| 3.20| 9.28|16.05¡22 02 F. 5| 4.52|110.34|17.20|23.28 S. 5| 4.34/10 30|16.53/|23.00 
—0.5 5.5 —1.0 4 —0.6 5 0 —0.8 4.9 —O0.7 4.9 —0.8 5.9 
W. 6| 4.15/10.20/|16.55,22.b S. 6] 8.50|11.45|18.12| .... Ru, 6| 5.25|11.20/|17.43|23.5 
—0.4| 5.3|—0.9 6 —0.3| 4.1|—9.6| .... —0.4| 4.6/—0.5| 4.8 
Th 1| 5.11111.12/17 46/23.52 Su 1| 0.22| 6.50|12.40119.07 M 1| 6.22|12.14|18.38| .... 
—0.3| 25.0|—0.7| 4.6 4.6|—0.1| 4.3|-—0.3 —0.1| 4.1|—0.2 
E |F. 8| 6.10|12.07|18.42| .... || € | M. 8| 1 20| 7.51|13.40|20.04 || € | Tu. 8| 0.48, 7.22113.10/19.35 
—0.1| 4,8|—0.8| .... 45| DI Zant 4,5] 0.1| 3.8] o 
CIS, 9| 0.50| 7.12/113.08/19.35 Tu. 9| 2.21| 8.54|14.43/21.01 || S | W. 9| 1.48| 8.24|14 15120.35 
4.5| 0.0] 4.4|—9.4 4.4| 0.2] 3.7| 0,0 4.8) 0.3| 3.6 
Su 10| 1.52| 8.18|14.06/20.35 W. |10| 321) 9.55/15.50|22.02 Th. | 10| 2.48| 9.24|15.21/|21.36 
4.5| OI 4.1|—0.3 4.4| 0,3| 3.6] 0,0 4.2| O.4| 3. 
M. 11| 2 50| 9.21115.11/21.32 || S | Th, | 11} 4.18/[10.52/16.52122.59 F. 11| 3.47|10.20|16.24|22.34 
AB 0.1] 3,9—0.3 4.4| 0.21 3.7| 0.0 0.3| 3. : 
Tu. | 12! 3.48/10.20/16.15|22.27 F. 12| 5 12|11.42|17.45|23.50 9, 12| 4.42|11.12/17.11|23.25 
4.6} 0.1| 3.9|—0.3 4.5| O.1| 3.8|—0.1 0.2| 3.711 O 
W. | 13| 4.46|11.17/17.13/23.22 S. 13| 6.00|12.30|]18.34| .... Su. | 13| 5.31]11.59/18.02 
4.7 0.0 3.9 —4.3 4.6 0.0 3.8 .... .3 0 1 3.8 l eene 
Th. | 14! 5.37|12.08|18.08| .... Su. | 14! 0.37| 6.45113 14|10.14 || A | M. 14| 0.12| 6.16/12.40/18,42 
4.8 —0.1 3.9 ... —0.1 4.6 —0.2 9. 0.1 4.4 —0,1 4.0 
S |F. 15) 0.12) 6.25|12.56]18.56 || A | M. 15| 1.20] 7.25|13.53|19.50 Tu. | 15| 0.55| 6.55|13.20/|19.15 
—0.3| 4.8|—0.2| 4. - —0.1| 4.6|—0.2| 40 .4|—0.2| 4.2 
S. 16| 1.00| 7.10/13,40|19.38 || e | Tu, | 16| 2.00| 8.00/|14.29/|20.21 W 16| 1.32| 7.28/13.52|19.47 
—4.3| 4.9|]—0.3| 3. 0.0! 4.6|—0.2| 4.1 4.51—0.2| 4.3 
e | Su. | 17| 1.44| 7.50|14.20|20.16 W. |17| 2.36| 8.34/15 02|20.55 || e | Th. | 17| 2.08| 8.02/14.27120.18 
—0.2| 4.8|—0.3| 3. 0.0] 4.6|—0.2| 4. E . 4,5|—0.2| 4.5 
M. 18| 2.24| 8.21|15.00|20.52 Th, | 18] 3.10; 9.02/|15.35|21.20 F. 18| 2.41| 8.34/114.59|20.47 
0.0] 4.71|—9.3| 3. 1| 4.5|—0.1| 4.2 —0.1| 4.5]—0.1| 4.6 
A | Tu. | 19| 3.02} 9.03}15 34/21.22 || E | F. 19| 3.40| 9.31|16 01121.52 S. 19| 3 18| 9.06/15.32|21.22 
0.1| 4.6|—0.2| 3. 0.21 4.4) 0.0| 43 —0.1} 4.5| 0.0} 4.6 
W. | 20} 3.37] 9.32]16 10/21.52 S. 20| 4.16|10.13|16.38/22.28 Su. | 20| 3.53| 9.40/16.07 [22.01 
0.3] 4.5|]—0.1| 3. 0.3| 4.4] 0.1) 45 —0.1| 4.4| 0.1] 4.7 
Th, | 21| 4.10[10.02|16.43|22.24 Su, |21| 4.55/|10.38/17.12/|23.12 M. |21| 4 36/10.16|16.42/22,47 
NI 4.4 di 40 0.3| 4.3| 0.2) 4.5 0.0 4.3| 0.2| 4.7 
E | F. 22| 4.44|10.33/17.17|23.02 M. |22| 5.40/11.22|17 57| .... Tu. | 22| 5.22|11.00|17.28123.35 
0.6| 4.3| 0.2) 4.1 0.4) 4.2| 0.3|.... 0.1| 4.2] 0,3| 4.6 
ER 23| 5.23/11.08/17 52|23.44 Tu. | 23| 0.00| 6.38/12.15/18.48 W. |23| 6 18/|11.54/18.20] .... 
06,6 4.2| 0.3| 4.2 4.5) 0.4] 4.0| 0.4 0.2) 4.0) O.4|.... 
Su. | 24| 6.10/11.52/18.36] .... || > | W. |24| 0.58] 7.40/13.12|19.50 || N | Th, | 24| 0.83] 7.22|12.51|19.27 
0.6| 4.1] 0.3] .... 4.5} 0.4} 3.9] 0,4 || 2 4.5 .31 3.91 0.5 
> |M. |25| 035| 7.06/12,42/19,26 Th, | 25| 2.04] 8.52|14.25|21.00 F. 25| 1.40| 8 31|14.13|20.44 
4.3] 0.6| 4.0/ 0,4 4.5} 0.3) 3.8! 0.3 44} 0.2] 3.8] 0.4 
Tu. | 26| 1.34| 8.10|13.45|20.24 || N | F. 26| 3.12|10 00/15.42|22. 20 S 26| 2.50| 9.37/15.30|21.56 
44| Ob 3,9| 0.3 4.6| 0.1| 3.9| 0.1 4.4| 09.0] 3,9| 0.2 
W. |27| 236| 9.20/14.50/21.28 S, 21| 4.20/11.01/16.55/|23.15 Su, | 27| 4.01/[10.40|16.38|23 02 
4.5] 0.4] 3.9| 0.2 4.8|—0.2| 4.1/—0.2 4.6|—0.2| 4.3/—0.2 
Th. | 28| 3.40110.26/16.02|22.30 Su. | 28| 5.22|12.00|17.56| ... M 28| 5.05/11.36|17.40123.59 
A7 0.1; 3.9| 0.0 5.0|—0.6| 4.5] .... 4.8|—0.6| 4 6/—0.6 
N |F. 29| 4,43/11.25/17.10/23.33 M 29| 0.14| 6.20|12.52|18.52 || P | Tu. | 29| 6.02|12.30|18.33 
4.9|—0.2| 4.1|—0.2 —0.5| D.3(|—0.9| 4.8 5.1|—0.9| 5. 
S 30| 5,42|12.21/18.12' .... E IW. 0.54| 6.55/113.18|19,21 
5.2 —4.6 4.4 eee —0 € 5 2 —1.1 
Su. | 31| 0.28| 6.37|13 14|19.08 O | Th. |31| 1.45] 7.45/14.05/20.10 
—0.5| 5.4/—0.9] 4. — 1—1.2 


The tides are placed in the order of occurrence, with their times on the first line and heights on the 
second line of each day; a comparison of consecutive heights will indicate whether it is high or low 
water. The time used is Eastern Standard, 75th meridian W.; Oh is midnight, 12^ is noon; all hours less 
than 12 are in the morning, all greater are in the «afternoon and when diminished by 12 give the usual 
reckoning; for instance, 15h is 3 p. m. The heights, in feet and tenths, are reckoned from mean low 
water, which is the datum of soundings en the Coast and Geodetic Survey Charts for this region and which 
js 2.2 feet below mean sea level. Symbols and abbreviations relating to the moon: 6, new moon; 92, Lat 
quarter; €, ful moon; €, 3d quarter; E, moon on the equator; N, S, moon farthest north or south of 
the equator; A, P, moon in apogee or P ee. 

The tables on page 52 give time of tides at local points. 


Mohammedan Calendar, Year 1322. 


The Mohammedan year 1322 is the second of the 45th cycle of thirty years and is a lunar year of 355 
days. It begins March 18 and ends March 6, as shown in the following table: 



































; Begins | Se ; Begins |%g 
E d Month Name. 1904. Q $ e Month Name. 1904. qs 
da z 3c p Ka 10 
1321 11 |DulkaedA......ooooooo.... Jan. 19 | 30 1322 T IR3jab... dee nrnna aa Sept. 11 | 30 
1321 | 12 Dulheggee. esso scocece(5| Feb 18 | 29 || 1322 8 aban........ aa aos Oct, 11 | 29 
1322 1 UharTeMo...oooooooocson»o.. Mch. 18 | 30 || 1322 9 | Ramadan (Lasting) eege ir Nov 9 | 30 
1322 2 |Saphar....cccccccccsssees April 17 | 29 322 | 10 |Schawall (Feast of Bairam).| Dec 9 | 29 
1323 3 SE May 8 | 36 
1323 4 JRabia Il.................. June 15 | 29 11 |Dulkaeda.............. Jan. 7] 30 
1322 $ Jomhadi l................ July 14 | 30 1322 | 12 |Dulhegge€......ooooooo.o.. Feb. 6 | 30 
1322 Jomhadi Il............... Aug. 13 | 29 1 |Muharrem...... esso s s. | Mch. 1139 
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TABLE OF HIGH AND 


LOW TIDES—Continued. 


New York (Governors Island), New York.—1904. 





























APRIL. MAY. JUNE. 
: D 1 e e $ " A 
g Day of | ime and Height of High g| Day of [Time and Height of High S Day of | Time and Height of High 
o and Low Water. © and Low Water. Oils ase and Low Water. 
=| W. IM. ai WwW. IM, =| W. IM. . 
F. 1| 2.34| 8.33|14.50|20.58 Su, 1| 3.04| 9.00|15.121!21.22 W. ' 1| 4.17|10.10|16.20]22.24 
—11| 5.2|—1. 5.5 —0.9| 4.7]—0 7| 5.3 —0.4| 4.0] 0.1 e 
S. 2| 3,24| 9.20/15.38/21.45 M. 2| 3.52| 9.46|16.00|22.07 Th. 2| 5 00/10.53/17.08/23.05 
—1.0 f : 5.3 —0.7| 4.4|]—0.4| 5.1 —4).2 BI 0,4] 4,4 
Su, 3| 4.12|10.08/16.19|22.33 || S | Tu. 3| 4.38/10.32,16.47!22.541 F. 3| 5.46/11.34/17.52/23,45 
—0.8| 4.7|—90.6| 5.1 —0.5| 4.1|—0.1| 4.7 0.1 .6| 0.7] 4.1 
M, 4| 5.02|10.55|17.15|23.22 W. 4| 5.28|11.20/17.37/23.42 S. 4| 6 30|12.20|18.42 ; 
—0.5| 4.4J—0.3| 4.7 —0.21 39| 0.3] 4.4 0.2] 3.5 ,9] .... 
Tu. 5| 555/[11.47|18.07] .... Th. 5| 6.18|12.10/18.28| ... A | Su, 5| 0.28] 7.16|13.08[19,33 
—0.2| 4.0) O.1|.... 0.1| 3.6] O0.6|... 3.8| 0.4 ; 1.0 
S | W. 6| 0.15] 6.50|12.42|19.02 F, 6| 0.28| 7.10|13.06|19.28 || € | M. 0| 1.10] 8.03|14.001/20.28 
4.5 3.7} 0.3 4.1] 03| 35| O 3.7{ 0.5| 3.6| 0,9 
€ | Th. 1| 1.10| 7.47|13.43]20.02 || € | S, 1| 1.22] 8.02|14.03/|20.25 || E | Tu. 1| 2.04| 8,52|14.50/21.22 
42 3.5| OE 3.9| 0.4| 3.4| 0.8 3.6] 0.4 e 0. 
F, 8| 2.08| 8.47|14.48|21.07 || A | Su, 8| 2.15| 8.55|15.00|21 21 W. 8| 2.57| 9.11|15,42|22.17 
4.0 3,4| 0.6 3.7| 0.4; 3.5| 0.8 3.7) 0.3] 4.01 0.5 
S. 9| 3.08| 9.42|15.47|22.02 M. 9; 3.09| 9.44|15.48/22.12 Th. 9| 3.57/10 27/16.32|23.07 
3.9 ; 3.5| 0.5 3.7; 0.44 37| 0.6 ! BT 4.4 
A | Su. | 10] 4.02/|10.32/|10.38/|22.54 Tu, | 10/ 4.00/10.30/|16.34123.00 F. 10| 4,48/11.15/17.20/23.55 
3.9| 0. 36| 0.4 3.7| 0.2 0. 3.9 4.7 
M. 11| 4.52/111.18[17.24|23.40 || E | W. | 11] 4.50/11.15/17,17/23 45 S. 11| 5.40|12.00|18.07 
4.0] 0,1 3 0.2 3.9| 0.1] 4.2| O. 4. 5.0 
Tu. | 12| 5.38/12.00/18.00]| .... Th. | 12| 5.35/11.58117.57| .... Su. | 12| 0.43| 6.28|[12.48|18 52 
4 1 0.0 . see 4.0 —4.1 4.6 e... —O0, 4.2 —4).2 5.2 
E |W: |13| 0.22| 6.17/12.40/18.37 F, 13! 0,2£| 6.20/12.40/18,38 || © | M, 13| 1.30| 7.20/13.32/19.39 
0.1} 4.2|—0.1| 4.4 —0.1| 4.2,—0.2| 4.8 —4). 4,3|—0.3| 5.3 
Th. | 14| 1.00| 6.55/13,15/19 12 S. 14| 1.10| 7.00|13.17|19.17 || N | Tu, | 14| 2.19| 8.05|14.20|20.25 
—0.1 : —40.3] 4.3|—0.2| 5.0 —0.7| 430.31 54 
e |F, 15| 1.37| 17.32|13.50|19.47 || € | Su. | 15| 1.53| 7.40|13 56/20.00 W. |15| 3.07| 8.58|15.10|21 12 
—0.2| 4.4 S : —0.5| 4.4|—0.2| 5.2 —0. 4.410.831 5.3 
S. 16| 2.17, 8.07]14.24|20.22 M. 16} 2.37] 8.21,14.37|20.40 Th. | 16| 3.56] 9.45/16.00|22.02 
—03| 4.4|—0.2|] 49 kl 4.4|—0.2| 5.2 —0.8 4|—0.2| 5,2 
Su. | 17] 2.56| 8.40/|15.00|21.00 || N | Tu. | 17| 3.23| 9.05/15.22/|21.26 || P |F. 17| 4.46|10.38|16.53|22.55 
—0.3| 4.4|—0.1| 5.0 —0.5| 4.4|—0.1| 52 —0.7 Al 0.0| 4.9 
M. 18| 3.37| 9 18|[15.39|21.42 W. |18| 4.10| 9.54|16.07|22.14 S. 18| 5.38/11.33/17.52|23.49 
—0.3| 4.4] 0.0 0 —0.5| 4.3| 0.1| 5,0 —4.6| 4.3| 0.1] 4.7 
Tu. | 19| 4.22|10.02/16.20/22.27 Th, | 19: 5 01/10.44/17,00/23. Su. | 19| 6,32/112.34]18,56| .... 
—20.2 4.3 0.1 .9 —0.4 4.2 2 4.8 —0.4 4.3 0.2 .. eos 
N | W. |20| 5 12/10,50/17.05122.16 F. 20) 5.54/11.40/18 02| .... || 3 | M. |20| 0.50} 7.27|13.38|20.02 
—0.1 4.2 ° AN —0.3 4.1 0.3 e...» E E) —0.3 4.8 0.2 
Th. | 21| 6.07/11,45/18 "S S. 21| 0.00| 6.52|12.47|19.10 Tu. | 21| 1.52| 8.26/14,40/21 10 
0.0 O | ee 4.5 —20.2 4.0 0.4 4.2 —0.3 4.4 0.1 
> |F. 22| 0.15| 7.07|]12.50|19 17 || Ə | Su. | 22| 1.071 7.51/13.54|20.20 W. | 22} 3.00] 9.25|15.42|22.12 
4.5 1| 8.9 P .4|—0.1| 4.1| 0.3 4.11—03| 4.8| 0.0 
23, 1.18| 8.12|14.05|20.32 M. 23| 2.14| 8.50/15.02/21.20 Th. | 23] 4.30]10.22|16.39]23.10 
4.4 1| 39 4.2|—0.2| 4.3] 0.2 4.0|—9.5| 4.8|—0.2 
Su, |24| 2.32! 9.16|15.18|21.43 || R | Tu. | 24| 3.21| 9.50)16.03/22,30 F. 24| 5.04/11.15/17.32| ... 
4.3 O. 4. 0 2 4.2 —4.3 4.6 0.1 4 1 —4.6 5.0 eevee 
M. 25] 3.44/|10.18/16.24|22.47 W. | 25) 4.24|10.46|17.00|23.28 S. 25| 0.05| 6.00|12.08/18.22 
4.4|—0.3| 4,4 .2 4.3|—0.6| 4.9|—0.3 —4,.8| 4.2j,—0.8, 5.2 
P | Tu. | 26| 4.45/11.12|17.20|23.44 Th. | 26] 5.24|11.40]17.52] .... Su, | 26| 0 55| 6.52/12.67,19.10 
4.61—0.6| 4.8 D 4.4|—0.7| 5.2] .... —0.5| 4.2|—0.60| 5.2 
E | W. | 27} 5.42/12 03/18.12] .... F. 27| 0.20| 6.18/]12.30|18.42 || S | M. |27| 1.42] 7.40|13.48|19.55 
4.8|—0.8 2 — 6) 4.5|]—0.8| 5.3 || @ —0.5| 4.2/—0.5] 5.2 
Th. | 28) 0.37) 6.36|12.53|19.01 S. 28| 1.12| 7.08|13.17|19.30 Tu. | 28| 2.26| 8.23|14.30/|20.38 
—0.8} 4.9|—1.0 —0.7| 4.5]—0.8|] 5,4 —0.6| 4.1|—0.3, 5.0 
o |F. 29| 1 28| 7.27|13,40/19.50 || € |Su, 29| 2.00| 7.56|14.04|20.14 W. |29| 3.10| 9.07/15.14|21.17 
—1. 4.9|—1.0 —0.8| 45/—0.7 E —0.5} 4.1|—0.1| 4.8 
. 80| 2.16| 8.13|14.28|20.35 || 8 | M. 30| 2.46] 8.44/14,50/21.00 Th. | 30| 3.52} 9,46/15.55/21.55 
—1. 4,8/—-1.0 —0.7| 4.3]—0.5| 5. —409.4| 3.9| 0.1| 4.6 
Tu. | 31| 3.31| 9.26|15.35121.42 
—06| 4.2|—0.2| 5,0 


''he tables on page 52 give time of tides at local points. 


Mohammedan Fasts and Festivals. 


The Mohammedan era begins with the evening of 
the 16th of July, 622 A. D., the date of the Hegira, 
or flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina. 


The Mohammedan year ds a pure lunar year and 
does not conform in any way to the solar year of the 
Christian or Julian and Gregorian calendars. Every 
month begins with the appearance of the crescent or 
new moon. 

A cycle of thirty years is observed by Arabian 
astronomers. Of these eleven, namely, the 2d, 5th, 
Tth, 10th, d3th, 16th, 18th, 23d, 24th, 26th and 28th 
years of the cycle, are leap years of 355 days each. 
The common years have 354 days. 

There are twelve months, as in the Gregorian 
calendar, named Moharrem, Safer, Rebi ul-Evel, Rebi 
ul-Ahir, Djemasi ul-Evel, Djemasi ul-Ahir, Redsheb, 
Shaban, Ramadan, Sheval, Zilkide and Zilhidje. The 
even months have twenty-nine days and the odd 
months thirty days, except in leap years, when a day 
is added to the last month. 

The months of the Mohammedan calendar are not 
stationary, but within thirty-three years run through 
all the seasons, retrograding eleven to twelve days 
every year. As each year begins wüth the new moon 
there are always great variations in the respective 
lengths of months. Since observations as to the exact 


time of the advent of a new moon depend for thelr 
eorrectness upon accidents or localities, there is also 
often great discrepancy in the caleulations of two as- 
tronomers. It is not infrequently the case that the 
same month begins later or earlier in one city than 
in another. The difference 1s sometimes as much as 
three days. This fact makes it almost impossible 
to determine with any degree of exactness the dates 
of historical events. 

The Mohammedan Sabbath is Friday, and, besides 
this, three great holidays are observed. The entire 
month of ‘Ramadan, the ninth month of the Turkish 
year, ls a time of abstinence from eating, drinking 
or physical enjoyment during the hours of sunlight. 
The close of the time of fasting is indicated by a 
cannon shot or by the chants of priests. Ramadan 
is ended by the Bairam feast, the great Bairam oc- 
eurring the first day of the new moon following the 
Ramadan. This lasts three days, and it is the time 
of great public rejoicing and festivities, rich and 
poor alike giving themselves over to the pleasures of 
eating. Charity, the chief virtue of Islam, is prac- 
tised extensively. 

The little Bairam, the third great holiday, is cele- 
brated seventy days after and lasts four days. It is 
& religious holiday and is observed with more solem- 
nity. 
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TABLE OF HIGH AND LOW TIDES-—Continued. 
New York (Governors Island), New York.—1904. 





















































l JULY. l i AUGUST. l SEPTEMBER. 
E Day of |Time and Height i Higb g Day of |'fime and | Height B High || g| Dar of |Timeand nd Height of High 
MEE NUUS and Low Wate nd Low r. S Io 
al W. IM.) S| W. iM. 2 ate S| w. IM. and Low Water. 
"IR (1 4.30/10.21116.34/22.30 E |M, 1 Ei Ge 10. ne 1022. 54 l Th. 1! 5. 32 11.35/18.10|23.45 
20.2] 8 4.4 4.2 0.4] 4.5| 0. 4.1 
S. 2 Se 10.55(17. 12 23.02 Tu. 5 is 11. Pi 17. BS E: c |F 2| 6.20/12.27/19.08 
A | Su. 3] 5. MER KE 23. ¿5 W. d 6. m 12" 42 21842) .. 8 8 042 7.20 913.28 2011 
E |M, 4| 6.21 12. 12/18.38 ,, HE | Th. 4i WE ci dë 13.05|19. 12 N |Su 4| 1.4T| 8. 38 14. wi 21 26 
Ger a 38 KC .5 MI 0.6 5.8| 0.51 4.4] 0.2 
€ | Tu. B ob T! 1.09 9113.00 19.32 F. 5| 1. i 1.01|14.09|20.48 M b SCH SE w í d 
W. 6] 1.06] 7. é 13.52|20.30 S. 6 24 9.00|15. 492151 Eu Tu, | 6| 4.21/10.47/16.42]23.30 
38| 0. 4.0] O.S 0.4| 4 4.01 0. 4,8|—0.4 
Th. 7 Lo SCH Wee? SC Su. 7| 3.28/10. 04 16.15 22,81 WwW 1 T e Ir MEN 
" . 6 a A EE 
F. 8 SCH 9.42115.49|22.30 || N | M. 8| 4.40 11.05/17.15|23 54 Th. 8| 0.22| 6.241|12.42118.46 
3.7] 0.3] 4.4| 0.3 4.0 5 0|—0.4 —0.7| 4.7|—0.1T| 5.3 
B. 0| 4, m 10.38|16. 47 23.25 Tu. 9 a 42: 12.03/18.11 P IF 9| 1.12| 7.15|13.35|19.38 
. 3,81 0.1 Ni 0.0 4.2|—0. Ki e —10| 65.1j|—1.0| 6.5 
Su. | 10| 3. 05]11.30!17.40| .... W, |10| 0.47, 6.40/13.00 19.04 || E S. 10| 2.02| 8.05/14.26|20.28 
4.0|--0.1| 50 i —0. 4,5|—0 6| 5.4 —1.2| 5.3|—1.0| 5.5 
N IM. 11| 0.18| 0.03|12.22|18. 31 € |'Ih. | 11] 1. yd 7.32;13.50]19.56 Su 11| 2.52) 8.54:15.16|21.16 
: —0.8| 4.2|—-0.3 5.3 4,8[—0.S] 5.5 —13| 5.4|—1.0] 53 
Tu, | 12| 1.10| 7.00113.1 19.3 P F. 12 2 25 8.24 14,42] 20.47 M 12 3.37 ray bar 22.06 
—0 7| 4.3|—9.4 5. 4 —11| 5.0/—0.8] 5.5 —1.1| 65.4|—0.9| 5.0 
€ |W. |13| 2.00| 7.52/14.05/20.12 S. |183| 3. n 9.15|15.34|21.36 Tu 13| 4.25 Horn 22 51 
—0.9| 4.6|—0.5| 5.5 6.1|—0.8| 5.4 5.31—90.6| 4.6 
P | Th. | 14| 2.48] 8.43/14. 5T 21. dë E |Su. | 14 A dë 10,05) 16.25)22.25 Ww 14| 5.18/11.25117.57/23.48 
—1. T|—0.5 51|—0.7| 5.1 B.01—0.4 
F. 15| 3.37| 9.33/15. 50 21. ES M. 15 d, 50 10.57117.20/|23.14 Th 15 6. Se 12.20|18.54 
—41.0|] 4 7|—0. 5.3 5.0|—0.4| 4.8 4,1|—0.1 
S. 16 4 20|10.24|16.42|22.42 || . Tu. | 16! KE 42|11.50|18.17 > |F 16 "ous 7.07|13.18 19. 7 
H 5. 1 7 4.9 0.2 . 4, 0 4, 5 
E | Su. |17 E 16|11.18|17. 38 29. hu > IW. |17 “0.10 6.35|12.47]19.20 || S e 17| 1.51} 8.08;14. 22 20. 05 
.(|—0.2| 4.8 4.4|—0.4| 4.6] 0.0 9.1 0.2 
M. 18| 6.07/12 14|18. oe ara Th. | 18| 1.08| 7.33113.52/20.24 Su. | 18| 2.58] 9. 11115 19 21. 57 
2 | Tu. |19] 0. 30 7.02113. is 19.42 F. 19| 2,14] 8.34/14.52|21.21 M. 19| 4,04]10. 13116. 20 22. 53 
4.4|—0.4| 4.5} 0.1 3,8|—0.1| 4.4] 0.2 86| 0.2| 4.2} 0.1 
W. |20| 1.30] 8.00]14.15|20.48 || S | S 20| 3.22| 9.36/15.52|22 27 Tu. | 20| 5.01/11. 06 17.15123.39 
e 4.1|—0.3 ot 0. 3.7) 0.0] 4.4| 0.2 - 3, 0.11 4.3] 0.0 
| Th. 21| 2.37| 9.00|15.18|21.51 Bu. | 21| 4.21/10.34|16.50123.20 WwW 21| 5.48 11 56|18.07 
- 89]—0.2| 4.8 0.1 3.4| 00| 4.5 SP 3 0. 
F: 22 SCH: SC 16.16 22 Oe M. 22 zu Dl Moe MA Th, | 22| 0.25! 6. ‘a 12. 40 18 42 
B. 23| 4.46/10.55|17.12|23.46 Tu. | 23| 0.10J 6.17|12.20|18.30 || A |F. 23| 1.05| 7.06/13. 29 19. 
DE 9.0 —0.3 e —0. 8 9 — 2 4. s 2 4.2 —4. 1 4.4 
S | Bu 24| §.45/11.48]18. : W. |24 Bei 1.01]13.05119.10 || e | S. 24| 1.41 7 38113.56/19. 53 
3.9 —0.3| 4.9 : 4.0|—0.2| 4. E --0.3} 4.3 j| 4.4 
M 25; 0.36| 6.36|12. eS 18.52 lle | Th. | 26 m E 1.38|13.48]19 49 Su 25| 2.16| 8.08/14. 30 20. 2 
—0.2| 4.0|—0 4| 5.0 2—0.3. 4.1)—0.2| 4.7 —0.2| 4.4|—0. 
Tu. | 26} 1.22| 7.22|13.25|19.34 || A |F. 26| 2.16] 8.13/14.25|20.20 M. 26) 2.41| 8.42/15.05 20.50 
—h0.3| 4.0|—0.: 50 3] 411—0.1] 4.6 | 0.1 4.5 4.3 
. 0 | W. |27| 2.00| 8.04|14.09|20.15 8. 27| 2.52| 8.42|14.59,20.52 Tu, | 27; 3.17| 9.08|15.40|21 22 
—04| 24.0|—0.2|] 4.9 3| 4.2| O.1| 45 0.0) 4,6 
Th, | 28| 2.46| 8.41|14 2 SCH, E | Su. | 28| 3.22) 9.11/|15.32|21 24 WwW 28| 3.50| 9. 42|16.17|21. 56 
—0.4| 4,0/—0.1| 4.7 —0.1. 4,2). 0.2] 4.4 0.1} 4.6 lj 43 
D, 29| 3.24| 9.17115. ña 21. ^g M. 29| 3.53! 9.39|16.04|21.50 Th. | 28| 4.21 19 x 17.01122. 37 
i —0.3| 40; O1| 45| 00| 4.3| 0.3] 4.3 0.2 0.2| 4.2 
A |S. 30| 3.59] 9.47110.01|21.55 Tu, | 380| 4.26/10.11|16.40/22.20 F. 30| 5.02111. Ko m Y: 23 25 
—0.2} 4.0| 0. 4.4 li 4.4) 0.3] 4.3 0.4 4,1 
Su. | 31| 4. En m 17/16. RU 26 W. |31| 1.658/[10.50|17.20|123.06 
00| 4.0] O. 1 1 | 00] 401 051 42] | | 1.034 441 041 420 Y 696 1! It It 4.2 03| 4.4| 0.4] 4.2 


The tables on page 52 give time of tides at local he tables on page 52 give time of tides at local points. — = V 





Jewish or Debrew £alendar, Year 5664-5. 


The year 1904 comprises portions of the Jewish years 5664 and 5665. The year 5664 is the second of 
the 299th cycle of d9 years, and contains 50 ‘Sabbaths and 354 days; but the year 5665 is one of the seven 
leap years which occur during each cycle of nineteen years, and on these occasions another month is 
added between Adar and Nisan. The third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth and nine- 
bred Ge are embolisinic, or leap, years, and the added month, which is called Ve-Adar, always consists 
of thirty days. 








JE i |g 
s . 
e 5 | Hebrew Name of} Gregorian Date of ck? a = | Hebrew Namo of | Gregorian Date of Bu 
S % Month. eginning. zs b z äi Month. eginning. 23 
ils Bol) Su: SC 
Bd x |2 | & 
5804 | 4 |Tebeth......... Dec. 19-20, 1908. 29 || 5664 | 12 |Elul...... s... |Ang. 11-12, 1904....| 29 
' 5664 b bat.......... an, 18,  1904....| 30 || 5665 1 |Tishri.......... Sept. p9 or i t sunset 
6 lAdaf........... Feb. 16-17, 1904....| 29 | ept. 9, 30 
5604 7 |[NisadM.......... Mch, 17, 904....| 30 5665 2 |Heshvan........ Oct. 9-10, 1004: 
5664 E ox de April 15-16, 1904....| 29 || 5665 8 ¡Kislev......... Nov. 8- 9, 1904....| 30 
5664 9 |Sivan.,.,. May 16, 904....| 30 || 5665 4 |Tebeth......... Dec, 8- 9, 1904 
5664 | 10 |Tamuz......... June 13-14, 1904....] 29 || 5665 5 |Sebat a an. 1, 1906....| 30 
5664 | 11 (Ab or Av.......!July. 18, .1904....! 30 





When two dates are given for the beginning of a month in the preceding calendar and in the table of 
fasts and feasts on the next page, the last one is always reckoned as the date of beginning (Rosh-Chodesh), 
exeept "TIsnrb which is rave counted from the first. 
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OCTOBER. NOVEMBER DECEMBER. 
cy DAJ Or Day of Time: and Helght of High || 5| Day of |Time and [Height of High Eg | Day of |Time ama Height a High 
an ow Water. Hl R and Low Water. oS an ow Water. 
=| W, IM. =| W. IM. at W. IM. 
N IS, 1 GR 12. A 18. KOR | Tu, | 1| 1.24] 7.52 13.52/20. ES E |T. | 1|2 20 8.B2 14,2 21.15 
c Su. 2 d 22 2|13.02 19. di W. 2| 2.36| 9. 07 1501 21. are PIB 21 3. Ke 9.36 Ee 2 
M. 3 1,42 8. dë 21, 5 Th. 3 3,48 SE 16. Sien S, 8 2% s Anon 23.01 
nu 
Tu. 4| 2.48] 9 20 i 23 SECH 05 | H | RF. 4| 4. 45 11.16|17.10|23.32 Su 4| 5. P. 11.55! ^ 48 H 
3. 0 3| 0.1 11-—0.3| 46—07 $.1]-—0,5] 4.4 
W. | 5) 4.02|10.19 10:30 |35 03 | P | 8. 5| 5. Ki 12.10/18.07 M. 5| 0.00| 6.15/12.47/18 4, 
4.2} 0.0 0.4 5.11—0.7| 4. —0.7| 5.4|—0.7| 4.5 
Th. 6| 5.06/11.30/17.32'23.58 Ru 6| 0.24| 6.82|13.02|18.59 € ¡Tu 6| 0.52] 7.01/|13. 37119. 32 
4.6|—20.4| , 4,9|—0.7 —0.8| 34|—0.9 —0,9} 3.5|—0. 45 
F. 1| 6.02}12 26 ee € | M. 7| 1.14| 7.22:13.52/19,48 W, 1| 1.43| 1.52114. Se 20. 21 
5.0)—0.7| 5,1 —1.0| 5.6/—1.0 —0,8| 8.5|— 4.5 
P |8. RI 0.48| 6.54/13. s 19. 17 Tu, &| 2.00} 8.10}14.42/20.37 || S | Th. 8| 2.30| 8.88115. %3 21 10 
E I. —1.0] 5.3|— 5,2 —1.0] 57 —0.7; 3,4|-—0. 4.3 
€ | Su. DI 1.37| 7 42/14. ri 20. OR W. 9i 2.501 8.58.15.30|21.25 E. 9| 3.16] 9.25/|15.58/21.55 
312 58 zii 5.2 —0.9| 5.0|—0.9 —4.5 42: 
M. 10] 2.25 8.92 14.59; 20. S | Th. | 10| 3.87] 9.45/16.20/22.15 S. 10| 4.06 10.69; 16. 44 oar a 
—1.2) 5.6|—1. 1| 5 1 -I~0.6} 5 8|—0.T —0.2 0 
Tu 11) 3 12| 9.20/15.48/91.45 F. 11| 4.21|10.31117.10!23.06 Su, | 11| 4.52|10. 52 17. 30123. b. 
—1.0| 5.90|—1.0| 4.8 —0.3) 30 70.5] 4.0 0.1 —0. 3.8 
W. 12} 4.00/10.08 16. ud 22.34 8 12| 5.17111.23/|18.C21|23.58 M. 12) 5.40111. 35 18.18 
—0.8]| 5.3]—0.4| 45 0.00 45/|—0.2| 3.8 0.4| 4.3| 90.0 
Th. | 18) 4.50/|10 9. 17.32123.28 Su, | 13| 6.12/112.11/18.55] ... Tu. |13| 0 14] 6.30112.18 19. 02 
—0.5| 5.1]—0.4| 4.2 0,3) 4.31) O0.0|.... 3.7 _0.7 4.0] 0.2 
S |F. 14| 5.43 11:52 18.28 D M. 14| 0.38] 7.08|13.04119.45 i W. 14! 1.02} 7.20 13. a 19. v 
-—0.1| 4.7}/—O.1] .... 8.6 06| 4.0] 02 3.6 A8, 3.81 0,3 
S. 15! 0.21} 6.40/12 1719.26 Tu, |[15, 1.50; € 293|14.00|20.38 ||. E. | Th 15; 1.50| 8 14/113.55|20.37 
. &9| 0.2| A wl 3.6]. 0.7) 3.81 n .| Séi 0.8] 3.6 
> | Su. | 18] 1.24| 7.410/113.46]20.25 W. 16| 2.46) 9.05/14.55/21.30 F. 16| 2.40] 9.07114.10/|21.2: 
. 3.7| 0.4| 4.1) Q.2 yoy Q. 3.7 : 3.71 0.8]: 3.6 
M. 17| 2.28| 8.43/14.47 21.22 || A | Th, | 17} 3.38110.00/15.48|22.17 S. 17| 3.28)10.00|15.87| 22.42 
3.6 0. 4.0 0.2 * . T 0 2 3.9 0.7 3.6 
Tu. | 18| 3.30] 9.44/15.44/22.14 || E | E, 18| 4.22|10.50|16.35|23.00 Su |18| 4.16/10 50/16.27,23.00 
3.8| 0.5: 40| o 3.9) à. ; J 4.2) 0,5) 3,7 
W. | 19! 4.28/10.37/16 38|23.00 S, 19| 5.05|11.32|17 20.23.42 M, 19| 502 11.38 17.24|23.45 
gi > 3.7 4. 0 0. 1 . H Q, l . 0.0 . d 4.5 9.2 3,8 0 0 
A | Th. | 20 GE 11,23 ue 23. E Su. | 20 Ew Ae ias Tu, | 20 2 el dim PME 
E |F. 21| 5.51/12.10/18.05 M, 21} 0 22| 6.24/12.57 18. 43 W. |21| 0.30] '6.35|13 12 18. 2 
4.1 al wl —. 1 4.41— . D " SEN DÉI 5.0 —0.3 
8. 22| 0.26] 6. 98 12. 48 18. 44 9 | Tu. | 22 1.04 7.02115.37119.209 || @ [ Th. 22| 1.15] 7.20/13.59/19 1 
-—0.2| 48 .2 —0.1| 4.9]—0.3] 4.2 || N -—-0.2] 3.2/—0.5 4 3 
Su. | 28} 1.02] 7.03|13.26/19 17 W, | 23) 1.40] 7.42/|14.19)120.02 || ; [| E. 23} 2.00| 8.05}14.44/ 20.30 
g . —0.2 4.0 —0.1 .2 —0.1| 5.0|—0.4 —0.2| 5.3 —0.7 4.4 
€ | M. 24| 1.38} 7.5 Jaen 02/19. 51 Th. | 24] 2.22| 8.22/15.02|20.42 S. 24| 2.50} 8.52/15 31/21.18 
—0.2 alo .2 ic d |—0.1| 3.1/—0.5 -10.2|. $.2]—0.10| 4.4 
Tu. | 28| 2.12| 8.07!14. it E 24 N |F. 25| 3.00] 9.05115.47.21.27 Su. |25| 3.34, 9.37|116.20/22.08 
—0.1] 4.8]—0.2 4.3 0.01 5,11—0.4| 4. —0.H 3$.2j—0.71| 44 
W. 2G! 2.4D| 8.42115.20 20 57 S. 26| 3.42| 9.48[16.35122.15 M. 26| 4.25/|10.27117.08:223.00 
0.0} 4.9|]—0.2| 4.3 0.1] 5.0]—0.4| 4.2 0.0} 5.0|—90.6|: 4.4 
a Th. | 241 3.10} 9.21/16.02121.40 Su. | 27| 4.33/10.37/17.25/23.10 || P. |Tu, 21| 3.20|11.18/18.00/23 57 
0.1] 4.8|—0.2| 43 0.2| 4.8'—0.3| 4. 0.1] 34. 7|1—90.4| 4.4 
‘ F. 28| 3.57/110.02|16.47:22.23 M, 28} 5.28|11.28118.18| ... Ww. 28] 6.22|12.185:18.94] .... 
. 0.2| 4.9|—0.1 4.2 0.4| 4.68|—0.2| ... 0.21 4.5|—0.3] .... 
NTS, 29| 4.43}10.50:17.36/23. 13 .[ Tu. |29; 0 08| 6.32/|12.27]19.17 "E Th, 29| 0.571 1.26/13.13;¡19.50 
s 03| 4.7] 00| 4.1 4.1] 0.4| 4.4|-—0.1 C 4.4} 0.2| 4.2 —9.2 
Su. |30| 5.33/11.42/18.34 € | W. |30| 1.12| 7,41;13.33|20.15 . TF. | 30) 2.02) 8,32|14.20/20.50 
0.6 KI 6| 01 4.1| 0,4| 4.3|—0.1 4.4, 0,21 41 —0.2 
C. | M. 31 0.15 6.42 12. 43 19. 36 S. 31| 3.04 o 21.17 
a 4.0 "o. 6| .4.4| 0.1 4.6| 0.1| 4.0|—29.3 





. The tables on page 52 give time of tides at local points. 





Jewish Feasts and Fasts, 1904. 


“= _____________.._____--_____.._——_->-, en 


Sebat 1—Rosh- '"Chodesh............. Monday, Jan. 18 
Adar—Rosh-Chodesh. .Tuesday-Wednesday, Feb. 16-17 
Adar 13—Fast of Esther............ Monday. Teb. 29 
Adar 14—Purim...... Tuesday-Wednesday, March 1-2 
Nisan 1—Rosh-Chodesh..... OO Phursday, March 17 
Nisan 15—First Day of Passover..Thursday, March 31 


Hlul 1—Rosh-Chodesh....Saturday-Sunday, Aug. UT 
Tishri 1—First Day of New YXegr..Saturday, Sept. 1 

Tishri.3—Fast of Gedaliah.......... Monday, Sept. 12 
Tishri 10—Yom-Kippoor....... :....Monday, Sent. 19 
Tishri 15—First Day of Tabernacle..Saturday, Sept. 24 
Tishri 21—Hosbannah-Rabbah........ Friday, Sept. 3! 


Iyar—Rosh-Chodesb.....Friday-Saturday,. April 18-10 || Tishri 22—Sh' mini-Torah........... Saturday, Oct. 1 
Iyar 18—Lag B’Omer (33d of Omer). .Tuesday. May 3|| Tishri 23—Simchas-Torah.............. Sunday, Oct. 2 | 
Sivan 1—Rosh-Chodesh.............. Sunday, May 153||¡Heshvan 1—Rosh-Chodesh...Sunday-Monday, Oct. 9-10 ' 
Sivan 6—First Day of Pentecost.............. May 20|| Kisley 1—Rosh-Chodesh....... .¿Tues.-Wed.. Nov. 8-9 
Tamuz—Rosh-Chodesh... .Monday-Tuesday, June 13-14 || Kislev 25—First Day of Chanukah....... Sat., Dec. 3 
Tamuz 17—Fast of Tamuz........ Thursday, June 30||Tebeth '1—Rosh-Chodesh....Thursday-Friday, Dec. 8-9 


Av. 1—HRosh-Chodesh............. "Wednesday, July.13 
Av, 9—Fast of Àv................ Thursday, July 21 


Tebeth 10—Fast of Tebeth........... Sunday, E 


` While the Jewish year is solar-lunar and may consist of 353, 334, 355. 383, 384 or 385 days, its calen- 
dar is further complicated in order that the fixed feasts may pot fall upon certain days and thus avoid 


an interference with the peculiar ceremonies of each. 
If the new moon falls on that day the next must be the first day of the year. 


day of the week, Sunday. 


For instanee, Tishri 10 must always be celebrated as a Sabbath, and must not, 
For this reason the Jewish New Year's Day must not 

the year in its place, however, changes are made in the 
Kislev), in the same manner as we intercalate in February. 


bath (Saturday), as the ceremonies would interfere. 
fall on Sunday, Wednesday or Friday. To kee 
wo months, Marchesven (Chesvan) and Cislev 

Sometimes each of these months have 30 and 20 days, 
one of them contains only 29 days, 





Hence the Jewish year must nót begin. on the first 
therefore, fall on the Sab- 


and sometimes Chesvan has 29 and Kislev 30. When 


that one is Chesvan, making 14 different kinds of years to keep track of. 
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TABLE OF HIGH AND LOW TIDES—Continued. 
San Francisco Entrance (Fort Point), California.—1904. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH. 
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a | Day of |Timeand Height of High || S Dayof |Timeand HeightofHigh || ¿| Dat of [Time and Heigh tof High 
$ wae ae IM and Low Water. E e IM. and Low Water. E "Ww. IM. and Low Water. 
F. | 1 3,08 9,15116.17 E e M. | kee 42117.27] . P | Tu. | 1 1.26 [10.42117.02125.48 
. $ ee O. 
N a 2| 3.57/10,00/17,00 Tu, | 2| 0 | 5.27/11. a 9 W. | 2| 5.18 Ten AT] es 
e | 26| 6.3|]—1.2] .... 5.21 2,3| 6.0.—0.7 1.4) 5.8] 0.0 
Su, | 3| 0.10| 4.47/10.48/17.47 W. 3| 1,04| 6.19¡12.23¡18.5£ || B | Th, | 3| 0.24| 6. 12.28 18. 31 
| 4.81 2,7] 6.,11—1. 5.31 20] 5.7,—0.3 Bei 1,1 5| 0 
PIM. ! 4| 0.55) 5.37/11.38,18.31 || E | Th. | 4l 1,451 1.13|13.23|19.40 F. | 4| 1.03| 7.00 1355219. SÉ 
4.9] 2.7] 6.0;—1. | 54| 1.8) 5.2, 0,2 | 5.0| 0.91 5.21 Lu 
Tu, | 5| 1.38| 6.30:12.32|19.17 | F. 5| 2.27| 8.17/14.27/20.26 S 5l 14i 7.52114.22/19,58 
5.1] 2.7; 9.8|—9. | 5.61 1.7) 4.8) 0.9 5.6| 0.9) 4.8| 1.5 
| w. | 6| 2,21| 7.27|13,30/20.04 S. | 6l 3.08| 9.20/15.34/21.12 Su, | 6| 2.27| 8.52|15.27/20,45 
5.1] 2.6| 5.31—0.3 5.5 4.41 1.5 5.51 0,91 44| 2,2 
Th. | 7| 3,05| 8.32,14.32|20.50 | Su, | 7| 3,58/10.2716.46|22.08 M. | 7| 8.15| 9.57116,37/21.37 
5.3| 24] 48: 0.3 Kal 1.4| 3.9: | | 5.4] del 4| 2.6 
E |F 8| 3.53] 9.45 15.422142 € iM. | 8| 4,50/11.37(18.12(23.08 || € | Tu. | 8 4,05/11.03 17.55/22,42 
6.41 2.2| 4.31 0.9 5.51 1.2| 3.8] 2.5 | 5.21 0.8) 4.01 Zu 
c is 9| 4.40110.58117.00/22.42 Tu, | 9 0,47 [12.50 19.321 .... || S | W. | 9] 5.06/12.12/19,09/23.52 
| 5.6, 19) 40| 1.5 | 5.5| 0,7] S34 .... 5.1] 0.7) 4.0| 3,1 
| Su. | 10 558112, 8/18.26/23,44 W. ¡10| 0.14| 6.46|13.49|20.44 Th. | 10| 6.12113.10/20.17| .... 
| 5.6 1.5 3.8| 2.1 2.9 5.4 0.41 3.8 5.0} 0.6 4.21 ee 
IM. (111 6.25113.16/19.47] .... || S | Th. | 11] 3,17] 7.41114.40|21.42 F, |11| 1.06| 7.13|14.03|21.07 
| | 5.7 0.9| 3.71 .... 3.01 5.5; 0,1] 4.8 | | 3.11 5.0] 0.51 44 
Tu, 112| 0.42| 7.17/14.14|21.00 F. |12| 2.16 8,3415 2722.28 S. | 12] 2.05| 8,13114,47/21.50 
| 25| 5.8| 0,4| 4.0 3.11 5.51 0.01 4.4 | | 3.0 A 0.3| 4.6 
W. 13| 1,32] 8.08|15.07/22.00 i S. | 13] 3.08] 9.22|16.08/23.07 || A | Su, | 13] 2.55] 9.03115.32/22,28 
| 37| 5.81 0.01 4.2 | 3.01 B.5/—0.1| 4.5 PECES MCN. 
| Th. | 14 2.98| 8,59|10.52|22.52 Su, | 14] 3.52110.07116.40/23.43 M. | 14| 3.38] 9.50|16.06|23.00 
| | 2.9; 5.9.—0.2| 4.4 | 3.01 56,4j—O.1| 4.7 | | 2.5| 6.0] 0.5) 4.9 
S |F 115 8| 9.31[16.33 28.35 || A | M, |15| 4.32/10.44|17.12| .... | Tu. Ka 4111030 16,38|23.27 
| 2.9) 5.8|—0,5| 4.6 al bai 0.1] .... | | 22| 5.0| 0.6] 5.0 
S. |16 4,00|10.1917.08 MEE || 0 | Tu. 16} 0,14| 5.10|11.18|17.44 || € | W. | 16) 4.52111.09¡17.11/23.51 
3.0| 5.8:—0.8| .... 4.8| 2.6| 5.1] 0.2 | 2.01 4.9| 6.8] 5,0 
O |Su. ; 17| 0.16| 4.42/10.57/117,43 | W, | 17| 0.45] 5.46/11.53/18,12 || E | Th. | 17| 5.26/11,45/17,42] .... 
| 4.61 30 5.6|—0.4 | 4.8| 2.5 $0 0.5 | 1.6] 49| 12|.... 
M. |18| 0.53) 5,24111,30/18.16 Th, | 18| 1.08| 6.23/12.30118,46 F, | 18] 0.14| 6.02|12.24/18.12 
| | 4.6! 3.0 5.3.0.2 | | 4.81 2.2| 4.71 0.7 | | 5.0] L4| 4.71 Lä: 
A | Tu, ae 1.27/ 6,04/12,16/18.48 || E | F. | 19) 1.30] 7.05/13.10/19.18 S. |19| 0.36] 6.42 120518 ii | 
Aë 3.0] 51| 0.1 | | | 4.9) 2.0) 4.51 1.1 | | | 5.00 1.1) 4.7] Lë 
W. |? 1.89| 6.45/12.42/19.17 | ; S. |20| 1,56| 7.61/13.50/19,53 | Su. | 20 a 1.22/13.52|19.22 
4.1 3.0 4.7 0.4 | | S 1.8 4.3) 1.5 | | | 5.0 0,9 4.5| 2.0 
Th. ! 21| 2.27] 7.30|13.20|19.18 | | Su. 21| 2.24| 8.38|14.46|20.32 | M. | 21] 1.341 8.07|14.47|20.04 
| 471 281 4,6) oe 1.5 4.1| 1.9 | | 5.1] om Cal 2.3 
E ¡F. |22| 2.55 820114. .07|20.26 | | AL 22 3.00| 9.32|15.50|21.21 | Tu. | 22| 2.12| 9.02/15.50,20.53 
| 3.8] 271 42| Lol 1.4 | 2.9 | | | 5.2) 0,6) 4.0/ 2. 
8, |23 3.24 ogus, RP | | Tu. 28: 3 47;10.40 17 10:22,17 | w. | 23| 3,02/10.05 17,02 21,5 
Su, oa! s 3559 10:14|16.07 [21.55 || 9 | W. | 24| 4.36:11.47/18. 38 23.24 N | Th, | 24 4,93|11.13/18.17 23,1 
| | 5.0| 21| 3.6) 1.9 | 0.7| 3.6 21 > | 5.1] 0.5) 4.0] A 
d iM = {| 25! 4.38|11.18|17.25|22.47 Th. | 25| 5.36112.42|19.54 F. | 25 6.07|12.17/19.22! ... 
| 5,1) 1.7) 3.4] 2.2 | | 5.3] 0.4 5.1] 04| 4.3l.... 
Tu, ' 26 6.25; 12.25/18.58/23.50 | N | F. | 26! 0.36| 6,43|13.50120.53 S, 126| 0.27! 6,22113,18|20.20 
| es | 111 ZA 2.5 ! | d 28| 5.5 0.0] 4.2 | | | 29| 5.1] 02| 4.6 
| W. [27 6.16|13.27|20.20| ... |s. | 271 1.43| 7.47|14,43/21.47 Su. | 27| 1.38| 7.37|14.13121.07 
| | 5.5| oo 3.7! 2,8| b.7|—0.2| 4,5 2.6) 5.3 Ei 5.0 
| Th. | 28| 0,55 7.10/14.17|21.22 biis 2.10, 8.48|15.32|22.27 M. |28| 2.34| 8.45|15.02|21,60 
| 2.6) 57 0.0, 40 | 2.61 5.8/—0.4| 4.0 | 20) 5.4) 0.2] 5,3 
N | F. 29] 1.56| 8.04/15.10/22.13 i M. | 8,36) 9.47|16.18|23.10 || P. |Tu. (29| 3.27| 9.45/15.54/22.30 
| 2.71 5.9|—0.5| 4.4 T 21| 6.0|—0.5| 5,2 15| 5.5} 03: 55 
S. |30| 2.51| 9.02/15.56'23.00 E |W. | 30 4.17|10.41 (16.39/23. 0¢ 
2.71 6.1,—0.9] 4.7 1.0) 5.6) 0.6) 5.7 
Su. | 31| 3.43] 9.51|16.42123.43 $ |Th. Lal os 5.08 11.35 17.20123.46 
| 2.51 6.11—1.01 5.0 5.51 0.8! 5.7 














The tides (s laced in the order of occurrence, with their times on the first line d heights on the 
second line of each day; a comparison of consecutive he Wis will indicate whether it is high or low 
water. The time used is Pacific standard, 120th meridian 0b is midnight, 12h is noon; all hours less 
than 12 are in the morning, all greater are in the afternoon and when diminished by 12 give the usual 
reckoning; for instance, 19h is 3 p. m. The heights, in feet and tenths, are reckoned from mean low 
water, which is the datum of soundings on the Coast and Geodetic Survey Charts for this reglon, and 
which is 3.2 feet below mean sea level. Symbols and abbreviations relating to the moon: ©, new 
moon; 2, ist quarter; €, full moon; €, 3d quarter; E, moon on the equator; N, S, moon farthest 
north or south of the equator; A, 'P, moon in apogee or perigee. 

The tables on page 52 give ‘time of tides at local points. 


Chinese Calendar, Year 4601. 


(Computed for Meridian of Pekin.) 


A 5 d E 
938 Gregorian Date of E ^ £ E Gregorian Date of E > 
aos Beginning. SC E Beginning. SC 
m à | 3% a 
Q i ; Q 

1 |February 1186.1904............. eee 30 T |August (RL re 3er rn 29 
2 |March 17, 1904... eee ns 29 8 [September 9,1904................. 30 
3 | April 15. 1904 Lie ee ox y pees 30 9 |October 9,1801... ovv soa EX ex 29 
4 |May 15, 1904 ioter I exe ees 30 10 |November  7,1904.......... Suae o aa 29 
5 [June 13,1904... carr ss 29 11 |December  6,1904.................. 30 
6 |July AAA rr 30 12 JJanuary E die LR 


T JAPANESE YEAR. 

The Japanese year begins at the same time as the Chinese year. There is much uncertainty among 
English chronologists about the actual time of the beginning of this era, and therefore of the number of 
the cycles; also as to the time of beginning of the year. The inter-callary month must always begin 
Between the 20th and the 23d of the month, and at about the same time of year, and run until the follew- 
ng new moon. 
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TABLE OF HIGH AND LOW TIDES-— Continued. 
San Francisco Entrance (Fort Point), Califernia.—1904. 







































































APRIL. MAY. ! JUNE. 
3 Day of Time and Height of High | SL Data Time and Height of High 8 | Day of (Time and Height of High 
. an S an w ater. 
S| w. ve and Low Water al wW. IM w Water 3| w. IM 
| F. 1| 5.53|12.80/18.00| .... Su. | 1| 6.25/13.23/18,12] .... |W. | 1| 0.38: 7.37]14.01|19.16 
0: Cie KC ee —0.4) 4. "Bl dus | i 5.2|—0.4| 4.7] 3.2 
S. 2| 0.22| 6.42|13.28|18.42 M. | 2| 0.25; 7.16/14.17/18.57 CTh. | al 1.24) 8.19,15.42:20.22 
5.7 Sot 1.7 B.TI0.4| 4.7) 3.0 | 49! O0. 471 32 
Su. | 3| 1. 14221936 S "gu | 3| 1.07, 8.02/15.12|19.46 F, al 2.11) 9.00116.27;,21.30 
e 5.6 48| 22 5.4 —o.2| 4.6) 3.2 sel os| 4713: 
M. | 4| 1.46 15.22 20.12 W. | 4| #521 8.52:16.07/20.40 S. 3.03| 9.45|17.09/22.49 
5.5 44.27 5.0] 0.0] 4.61 3.2 ii| 0.9 a1 3.1 
T. 5| 2.30 16.27.21.12 Th. | 5| 2.45] 9.45/17.05]22.02 || A | Su. | 5| 4.05/10.28:17.48/23.50 
: 5.3 4.81 3.1 4.7: 0.4| 46 32| € .9| 2.9 
S |w. | 6| 3:21|10.25 17.33|22.17 F, 6| 3.42/10.35| 18.00/23. 30 M. | 6| 5.12]11.18|18.28| .... 
| Sol 6,8 42 32 | 4.3] 0.7) 4.6 32 i 3.5 15| AS 
c |ru. | 7 42211.27/118.38/22.42 || € | S. 1| 4.48(11.29/18.40/ .... || E ; Tu. | 7| 0.46 6.21 |12.10|19.07 
4.71 0.71 4 4.01 10| 46|... ! 241 34| 1.7] 5.1 
F. al 5.29/12.23/19.37 A | Su. 0.30! 6.05/12.17|19.26 w. | 8| 1.32| 7.37113.00119.43 
4 5| 0.71 4.4|.... 3.0 3.9| 1.3| 4.9 1.8) Zo Zo 5.2 
S. 9| 0.53| 6.37113.15/20.23 M. | 9| 1.25| 7.12/13.10|20.05 Th. | 9| 2.14| 8.44|13.12;20.16 
3.1 43| oO 2,71 3.8) 15| 5.0 1.21 3.8 2.3 5.4 
A | Su. | 10| 1:51| 7.42] 14.01|21.02 || E | Tu. [ 10| 2.10| 8.14/13.54/20.40 F. |10| 2.56| 9.41114.30/20.59 
2.8| 44| 0.9| 4.9 21| 3.9) 1. 1 0.6 4.0| 2.4| 5.0 
M. | 11} 2.40) 8.40/14.46/21.37 | w. | 11| 2:52; 9.67/14.35/21.10 | B. | 11] 3.37/10.33|15.14|21.24 
24| 4.5| 1.1| 5.0 | 1.5| 42| 19 52 0.00 4.2| 2.6) 5.8 
Tu. | 12| 3.18| 9.30/16.23/22.07 Th, | 12| 3.29110.00/15.12/21.40 Su, | 12] 4.18|[11.22/15.55 22.02 
2.0 12| 5.1 Lol 44! 20] 5.2 —0.5| 4.4| 2.8| 6.0 
E | w. | 13| 3.64|10.10 15.58 22.30 F. |13| 4.02!10.47|15.50,22.06 || € | M. |13| 6.00|12.10/16.40|22.44 
1.5 1.31 5. o.s) 4.5) 22| —0.8| 4.61 28 6.0 
Th. | 14| 4.30/10.58|16.30122.58 IS. |14| 438:11.34116.271/22 39 || N | Tu. | 14) 5.44112.57/17.29)23.28 
1.2 1.5, 5. | 0.01 44| 2.3| 5.5 —10| 46| 2.8) 6.0 
e | F. |15| 506/11.40/17.03/23.22 || e | Su. | 15] 5.20[12.21|17,06|23.10 w. |15| 6.29113.42118.20 
0.8 1.71 5.2 —0.31 46| 2.5) 5. | —1.01 4.8] 2.9 
S. | 16] 5.38|1224/17.38|28.47 M. | 16! 6.03/13.10|17.47|23.48 i Th. | 16| 0.18} 7.15 1421 19.15 
0.5 A2 2.0 52 —0.5| 4.6 | 5.71|—0.8| 4. 
* Su. | 17| 6.18/18.10]18.14| .... || N | Tu, | 17| 6.45/13.57/18.32 P | F |17| 1.12] $.00|15.12/|20.18 
0.2| 4.7) 23|.. —6.6 4.6) 29|.... 5.5|—0.6| So 2.9 
M. |18| 0.18; 7.02 1400 18.54 w. |18| 0.36! 7.33114.47119.27 S. |18| 2.10| 8.53|15:58|21.30 
5.41 otl 4.31 2.7 Séi Aë 4.71 3. 500.1) 52 26 
Tu. | 19| 0.55| 7.47114.52119.41 Th. | 19| 1.20; 8.20|15.38/20.29 (Su. 119| 3.17 942)16.47 22.46 
5.3| 0.0| 43| 2.8 5.4|—0.4| 4.7| 3. i 4.6) 0.4. 5.41 23 
N: | w. | 20! 1.88! 8.40|15.60-20.37 20| 2.16; 9.16/16.30/21.42 || 2 . M. |20; 4.31110.40/17.35|23.54 
5.8| oa 43j 3.1 | 51-01 471 3.1| E | 411 1.0] 55 1.8 
Th. | 21| 2.32| 9.38/16.52/21.50 S, |21| 3.22!10.12/17.22123.00 Tu. | 21| 5.57|11.40|18.25| .... 
Sal oi 43| 31 48| 0.21 49| 27 | o 16| Ee 
> |F, |22| 3.355/10.40/17.93|23.00 || a | Su. | 22] 4.40:11.12]18.13) .... w. |22| 0.58| 7.20|12.36|19.14 
8.0 L 0.3| 44| 3.1|| P 46| 0.7) 82 -... | 1.3) 40| 2.0 5.8 
S. | 281 4.51|11.44 18.48| ... M. |23| 0.14! 6.07|12.12 19.02 ' Th. | 23| 1.58| 8.35/13.32|20.03 
4.71 0.4| 4.6|... 22| 4.2) 1.1] 5.4 | 0.6) 4.0 2.3) 5.9 
Su. | 24! 0.24| 6.10]12.43/19.40 || E | Tu. | 24| 1.20! 7.26 13.11|19.50 F. | 24! 2.54| 9.40|14.22.20. de 
2.5| 4.6| 0.0| 5.0 15| 4.3] 1.4] 5.6 | 0.00 42| Ze 6.0 
M. |25| 1.29| 7.28/13.45/20.27 w. |25| 2.12! 8.40(14.60/20.35 | S. | 25] 3.42|10.40/15.]10,21.33 
201 4.7| 0.8] 5.4 1.0] 45| 1.6) 5.8 —0.4| AR 29| 60 
P | Tu. |26| 2.27] 8.40/14.37/21.10 Th. | 26] 3.04| 9.47|14.48,21.20 Su. | 26) 4.28|11.30/15.50|22.10 . 
E 14| 4.9) Lo 5.5 0.31 4.6) 2.1] Sa 0.71 4.6| 2.9|' 5:9 
w., |21| 3.18! 9.43115.22/21.51 F. | 27| 3.53/10.44|15.35]|22.00 || S | M. |21| 5.1111218|16.42122.57 
0.8 SU 12| 5.7 —0.2| 4.7) 2.4 Gol e —0.8| 4.6] 2.9| 5.8 
Th. | 28| 4.04|10.43|16.01122.30 S. |28| 4.41|11.38|16.20|22.40 Tu. | 28| 5.52113.00117.22 29 
0.31 52| 1,6] 59 —0.6| 4.8] 2.4 6.0 | 0.8) 4.71: 3.1| Ri 
eo | F. |29| 250|11:40/16.48/23.07 || e | Su. | 29| 6.25:12.28/17.00/23.18 w. | 29! 6.30/13.4418.12| .... 
—o1| 52) Lë 5.8 —0.8 4.7| 3.0/5.8 —0.6| 48| 32|.. 
S. |30| 5.38,12.32117.30123.47 || S | M. |30| 6.11/13.19/17.43, .... Th. | 30| 0.15| 7.07]14.25/19.02 
—0.31 50| 2.2| 5.8 —0.8| 4.7] 32]... | 5.2(1—0.3| 4.8| 3.2 
| Tu. | 31| 0.00! 6.55|14.07118.33 
| 5.61—0.71 4.71 3.2 | 











The tables on page 52 give time of tides at local points. 


Chinese Fasts and Festivals. 


(The information regarding the Chinese year, with its fasts and festivals, was obtained from the Chinese 
Legation at Washington, D. C.) 


The Chinese vear 4601. which corresponds most wealthier classes and in the towns there are usually 
closely to the 1904 of the Christian era, will contain street celebrations, with parades and fireworks. 

355 days, 28 days less than were contained in the The fifth day of the fifth moon, falling in 1904 
year 4600. It begins on the first day of the first on June 17, is celebrated as a dragon festival, and 
moon, gr February 18. upon this occasion in cn the day is devoted to 

The Chinese, as do most Eastern people, observe ee ee ee En OST usually 
a lunar month, each month beginning with the ad- The fifteenth day of the eighth month, falling in 
vent of the new moon. In order to provide for the 1904 on September 23, is the great mid-Autumn fes- 
difference between the lunar and solar year, one tiva] when everybody in China makes ““moon cakes” 
month is added in every ey ST E tae dud deae and worships the moon. This is the time of the 
year may begin any time between the Zlst of January American harvest moon, which shines with marked 
and the last of February. brilliancy in the East. 

New Year's Day is celebrated as a day of great The Winter solstice is an official holiday, and 
importance by Chinamen throughout the world. Its upon this occasion it is the duty of all officials to 
observance usually lasts three or four days, accord- visit the temple, kneel to the north and worship the 
ing to the wealth of the individual. ‘Work is sus- Emperor. 
pended and the time given over to receiving and pay- The Emperor's birthday is an anniversary which 
ing visits. All debts are cleared at that time. When every one is compelled to celebrate as a festival of 
a Chinaman becomes insolvent he appears before his rejoicing. This festival falls upon the twenty-sixth 
creditors at New Year's. time, announces that he has day of the sixth moon. or, in 1904, on August 7. 
no money. and, by a solemn ceremony, his debts are The birthday anniversary of the Dowager Empress, 
declared discharged. New Year's is also the time which falls upon the tenth day of the tenth moon, 
when charity is most practised, and the custom of or, in 1904, on November 16, is also celebrated, but 
giving presents is faithfully observed. Among the only as an official holiday. í 
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TABLE OF HIGH AND LOW TIDES-—Continued. 


San Francisco Entrance (Fort Point), California.—1904. 
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The tables on page 52 give time of tides at local points.. 
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Greek Church and Russian Calendar. 


The Russians have never adopted the new style of marking the divisions of the year, but cling to the old 


1 ¡First 


1 


New Style Old Style New Style Old St : 
Dates. | Dates. Holy Days, | Dite | Data” | 

January 14}January 1| Circumeision. ay 27| May 
January 19¡January 6|Theophany (Epiphany). July 12, June 
February 14/February 1 rnival Sunday. August 14| August 
February 13|¡Feobruary  2|Hypapante (Purification). August 19) August 
February lT|February 4|Ash Wednesday. August 28| August 
February 21|February  8S|First Sunday in Lent. September 12 
March 27 | March 14| Palm Sunday. : September 21 
April liMareh ` 198|Great Friday (Good Friday). September 27 | September 14 
April 3|March 21|Holy Pasch (Easter). October 14! October 
April T| March 25 | Annunciation of Theotokog. November 28 
May 3 abet 53 re USES Dh e December 

ay scension Thursday. 
May 22 May 9!St. Nicholds. Jan. 


4|November 21|Entrance 0 VEL. 
December 21; December S|Coneeption of Theotokos: °°": 
7, 1905tDeeembér 25!Nativity (Ohristmas): -t+ 


ys SACE than ours. Following is the list of holy days that 


Holy Days. 


14|Coronation pf Emperor.*f 
29 Peter and Paul, 
Day of Theotokos. 

6| Transfiguration. 
15| Repose of Theotokos. 
August ` 30|St. Alexander Nev:ky.* 
September 8|Nativity of 'Thectokos. 
xaltation of the Cross. 
atronage of Theotakos, . . 
November 15|First Day of Nativity. ^ ` 


df Theotokos ` 


^ 


*Peculiar to Russia. +The day set apart for the commemoration of the crowning of, the Emperor refers, 
When his successor is crowned the date; Wilt’ be changes. 


of fourse, to the coronation of tbe present Czar, 


September 12, the holy day of St. Alexander Nevsky, is in honor of a former ruler of the'bàtfons He was 


born at Vladimir, Russia, in 1219, and died November 14, 1263. 
ef St. Petersburg, Prince of Nevgorod and Grand Duke of Vladimir. 
1240 in a great battle on the Izhova, a southern affluent of the Neva ( 
Ltvoniam Knights en the ice of Lake Peipus in 1242. 


He de 


tery of Alexander Nevsky, a famous foundation of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg. 





He is a national hero, atid eng patton gatimg 
feated the^Thüvadíug Swedessin 
whence kis surname Nevsky) and the 
His memory is also honored hy the elótster “or ni à 
AA: 


EAN a 
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ief Apostles, - 
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TABLE OF HIGH. AND LOW TIDES—Oontinued. 
San Francisco Entrance (Fort Point), California. —1904. 
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OOTOBER. X NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 
SE Dag of Time and Height of High 8 Day of Time and Height of High S e? Time and en of High 
and Low ater an OW ate 
AR A E t teen E ee 
N 1 4.40 9,30 15. N |S. | i| 4.40] 9.30|15.32|22.40 Tu. | 1 on — [Tu. | 1| 6.17/11.54/17.38] .... 38 . E | Th. 1| 6.30:12.47]18.52] .... 
5.0, 0.6 2.61 4.4 TU All... 
€ |Su | 2 See 16.38]23.46 W. oe 1.09:18.02]18.56 | P |F. 2| 0.37| 7.15|13.42|20.08 
4.01 3.0 0.5 1.55| 5.5| Lo 4.4 
M. 3 6.52/12.04117.5 du Th. |. 3 Ke 7.54 14.00/20.10 S. 3| 1.32| 8.02/14.37|21.18 
4.9 1.1 Al 4.6 1.8| 8.8| 0.8] 4.5 
Tu. | 4 1.46|13.10|19.05 || E |F. 4| 2:05| 8.38 /14.51|21.16 Su. | 4 223 8.47115.30|22.10 
0.4| 4.6| 2.6 11 5.4! 08| 4.9 p] $0504 4.6 
w. | 5| 1.42| 8.34|14.10|20,15 || P | 8. 5| 2.52| 6.19115.37/22.19 M. 5| 3,09| 9,30/16,1 231i 
0.4) 49| 2.| 51 15| 5.4 02 5.0 bal oi my 4, 
Th. | 6| 2.34| 9.17|15.00 21.18 Su. | 6| 3.87/10.00/16.26 2315 e Tul 6 5,53 1013 17.08] .... 
0.4 3| 14] 53 1.54] 59/-0.31| 5.1 Déi 6,2920,—0,9] .... 
PF. | 7 3.96] 95615.52/2216|| € | M. |. 7| 4,19/10.39/17.13| .... vw | 7| 0.061 4.40 10.95| 17.47 
| géi &4| 0.8 5.4 30| 600.8 hr 20] GOL 
E |S. 8] 4.09]10.35/16.40] 23.22 Tu. | 8| 0.10) 5.00:11.20/18.00 || S | Th. | 8| 0.86] 8.21/11.86]18.31 
e 0.8| 5.6| 0.4| 5.4 5.01 2.3| 6.0|—0.7 4.8| 8,0| 5.8|—1.0 
Bu. | 9| 4.52/11.14/17.27| .... w. | 9| 1.00| 5.48112.00]18.49 F. 9| 1.43| 6.12)12,17}19.18 
11. 5.6] oo," Aa 9.1| 5.8|—90.7 .4,8| ZO 5,5|--0.7 
M. | 10! 0.07! 5.34111.52118.14 || S | Th. | 10) 1.57| 6.34]12.43/19.39 S. ]10| 2.301 7.02|13,05|20.b7 
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Aë 2.081 5.31 0.0 |l 4.71 32| 44| 0.5 5.01 8.0) 3.4] 11 
a | RF. |14| 465| 8.50114.57121.59|: > | M. | 141 5.38/11.02116,35|23.06 || > | W. | 14| 5.30|11.37 17.00|22.64 
45| 81| 5.0 02] . 471,311 401, 0.9 || A 5.01 28| aa 1.8 
> "pn |15| 5.11110.00/15.50|23.00 | Tu. | 16! 6.97112.17117.47123.58 || E | Th. | 15! 6.12112.85 18,12 29.60 
8.2| 4.6 Kä | 4.8 2:9| 3.:9| 12 5.2| 2.4| 3.2|- 1.9 
Bu. | 16] 6.15111.20117.17| A |W. l16l 7.69113.13119.00| .... F. |16| 6.51118.27/19,801 .... 
8.2 4.5 5.0 25 8.8 ee 5.2 KN 1.9 . 8.5 aie ie 
M. |17| 0.00 7.15 12.40]18.18 Th. | 17} 0,52! 7.51114.05/20.05 S, |17| 0.38] 7.30/14,07/20.81 
0.6) 4.6] 3.1| 4.3 1.6 5.21 20| 3.8 2.21 Aal Lat 85 
Tu. | 18! 0.52| 8. 02113.88119.27 || B. | F. |18| 1.36| 8.243 14.41|20.09 Su. | 18| 1.25| 8.06/14.41|21.51 
49| 27| 4.2 1.71 5.1! 1.6! 4.0 24| 5. 8) 3.7 
W. | 19] 1.42! 8.41/14.28/20.26 S, { 10] 2.16] 9.00115,17/21.52 M. | 19] 2.60] 8.37/15,27/22.22 
0| 501 221 4. 41 5.3] Lo 4.1 29 Säi 02| 4.0 
A | Th. | 20 2,27 9.18/15.09|21.19 Bu. | 20| 2.53| 9.23/15.52|22.31 Tu. | 20| 2.652, 9.12110.08|28.09 
12| 52) 1.9| 44 2.2) 541 0.6] 4.2 2, | 5.7|--0,3| 4.0 
EF. |21| 3.05| 9.48|15.47/22.08 M. |21| 8,30| 9.53/16.28 23.23 W. |21| 8.37| 9.48|16,45|29.52 
1.3 1.5| 4.6 24| 5.5) 0.21 4.2 2,71 5.810.861] 4.4 
B. | 22! 3.38110.17/16. 21 2250 || 0 | Tu. | 22| 4.07110.20/17.05| .... || e | Th. | 22) 4,21110.25/17.27|..... 
AM 5. 4.0 2.5; 5.6|1—0.2| .... || N BI B.8|-—0,8] .... 
Bu. | 23| 4.13/10.42 16.83 os 32 | w. | 23) 0.08] 4.42!10.50]17.43 F. | 28] 0.87] 5.06/11,05/18.08 
E 18 51 08| 4.6|| 4.3| 2.6| 5.6/—0.5 4.6| 2.9 md 
& | M. |24| 4.45/11.02/17.95] .... | Th. | 24| 0.52| 5.24111.24118,25 a |24| 1.20| 6.52/11,63|18.52 
20k 5.2] Op... 45| 2.1| 5.61—90.6 6| 8. .7|--0.8 
Tu. | 25| 0.14| 5,17/11,28/18.02 || N | F 25| 1.88 6.08 12.07]19.09 Su. | 25) 2.00! 6.44/12.45/10.85 
4.5| 2.2! 52| o? 4.5| 2.8! 5.9|—20.6 4.71 Gol 5.8/0.6 
Ww. | 26! 0.36! 5.50:11.55/18.42 S. | 26] 2.95, 6.58|12.52|19.55 M. | 26| 2.42) 7.48/18.40! 20,21 - 
. 4.4 25! 5.3| 0.1 4.5| SO 6.4/—0.4 4.91 28| 8.1|-—0.1 
Th. | 27] 1. $8/12.30/19.27 Su. | 27| 3:12] 7.54/13.46]20.46 || P | Tu. | 27| 3.25] 8.49114.42]21:10- 
4. 1| 5.2! 0.0 4.6) 3.1] 5.21—0.2 | 5.0 Be 471 0.4 
F. | 28] 2.32) 7.15113,10'20.13 | M. | 28! 4,00] 9.02/14.46|21.40 W. | 28] 4.12110.05|15.56|22.04 
l 4.2 3.21 0.0 | a7) 3.1| 4.8| 0.3 : Ka 2.8) 421 10 
NB. |29| 3.27 8,08 14.00 21.10 || € | Tu. | 29| 4.60110.22116.02/22.35 || E |Th. | 291 6.00|11.19|17.18/28.07 
4.2 KO 0.2 4.9) 2.1| 4.4| 07|| € 6.4 18 $.9| 16 
30 4.26 9,16 15,08/22.Ó8 W. | 30! 6.40|11.38/17.30|23.37 F. |30| 5,50]12.92|18.42] .... 
.9.1 Mäe 6.21 231 41| 1.1 5.41 181 39|.... 
a1) 5 Xn 10.36 116.1 AT | S, |31| 0.02] 6,41/13.28/20,05 
3.1 9.8 20| 5.71 O.T) 4.0 











points. 


Greek Church Taste and Festivals. 


The Greek Church, being an offshoot of the Roman 
Catholic Church, its holy days are practically the 
same as those of the latter. A principal difference 
is in the time- for keeping ‘Easter. The Asiatic 
Church, deriving its customs from the ceremonies 
of the Jewish Passover, had originally kept its Eas- 
ter on the actual day ‘of the full moon, no matter 
on what day of the week it occurred. "The Church 
of 'Rome nt her direst anathemas on this prac- 
tice, for e kept her 'Faster on the first Sunday 
between the 16th and 22d days of the moon.  En- 
gaging as weapons ridicule and calumny, she styled 
the Asiatic practice that of quartoderimans, or fort- 
nighter, because they had Easter on the 14th day of 
the inonth, and called the members of the: church 
Jews, because their festival coincided in time with 
the Jewish Passover. The Greeks, however, insisted 
on their own ideas of Easter, and still in Spite of 
opposition, retain the date as it has been for many 
centuries of the past, believing in keeping to the 
custom of their fathers, whatever foree may be 
bróught in opposition. The history of the Roman 
and ‘Greek Churches is one of growing estrangement 
from the fifth to the eleventh century, and of a se- 
ries of abortive attempts at reconciliation since the 
latter date, Leo TX. having, in 1054, excommunicated 


the entire Eastern Church. 
in the table, is the Virgin Mary. The Council of 
Ephesus, the third occumenical, had insisted upon 
applying the term Theotokos to the Virgin Mary, 
and this was repeated in the symbol of 'Chaladan. 
which says that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary, the 'Theosophons, ‘‘according to the man- 
hood." The same symbol also declares that Christ 
is ‘‘to be acknowledged in two natures, individually 
an inseparably.” 

There are two holy days which are observed by 
Russians alone, the members of the church outside 
that country paying no attention to them. ‘These 
are the anniversary of the crowning of the Czar and 
the day of St. Alexander Nevsky, the latter com- 
memorating the victory of Prince Alexander over 
the Swedish troops on the banks of the Nova, whence 
the Nevsky. 

Theré have been repeated efforts in recent years 
to adopt the modern style of rating. Ke to accord 
With the methods used by all the rest of Europe and 
‘America, but owing to the opposition of the more 
conservative classes it has so far proved unavailing. 
~The--change will undoubtedly be made in time, how- 
ever, greatly to the benefit of the business classes 
having relations with Russia. 


Theotokos, alluded to 


cpr EE EE 
E a a a a 
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Tides on the Atlantic and Gulf €oasts." 


Compared to Governors Island. 


(Calculated expressly for The American Almanac by Professor Leland P. Shidy, Chief of the Tidal Division 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 



















I 
da ] > 
E 5 d $ th e 
Place. eR | £ 5 Place. 2 E E 
2 A e. 
Er 9 = SE 3 
A D zi & m ZS 
Bar Harbor, Me................. 2 21 Sailors’. Snug Harbor, S, I., N. Y.| — 0 08 
Booth Bay Harbor, Me........... T 2 37 ||Tompkinsvile, S. I4 Ny Y......., = 0 12 
Calais, PE T ace ei os + 3 04 Tottenville, S. L, N. Y........... — 08 
Eastport, Me.................... + 2 36 West Point, N. Y................ + 50 
Jonesport,. Me................... + 2 27 Asbury Park, N. J................ — 0 41 
Northeast Harbor, Me............ + 2 30 |} Atlantic City, N. J............... — 0 15 
Old Orebard, Me................. + 2 48 valon, N, J....... KEEN = 9 24 
Portland, Me.................... + 2 46 Barnegat, N. dvs ss eae ere aw ces + 29 
Rockland, Me.. o + 2 44 Bayonne, N. J............o.o.o... + 0 23 
maston, Me.................. + 2 67 ||Cape May, N, J...........oooo.... + 0 16 
Portsmouth, N. H............... + 3 06 || Culver "a PEU RT — 0 14 
Isle of Shoals, N. H............. + 3 01 || Newark, N, J.......... eere + Q 58 
Barhstable, MasS................. E 3 20 | Sandy Hook, N. J..............- y em 0 34 
Boston, EE + 3 11 Stoneharbor, N., T................ = 0 25 
Cote City, Mass............... + 3 32 || Tom's River, N. J................ + 2 44 
Falt River, Mass................. — 0 11 League Island, Pa................ + 5 19 
Falmouth, Mass.................. + 2 06 ||Philadelphia, Pa.................. + 5 41 
Gloucester, Mass................. + 2 45 | Newcastle, Del............... es + 3 47 
Harwichpert, Mass............... + 4 09 Goose Point, Del................. + 1 25 
Marblehead, Mass................ + 2 52 Annapolis, Md................... + 9 10 
Nahant, MasS..........oooooooo.o.. + 2 53 Baltimore, Md................... + 19 58 
Nantucket, Mass................. + 4 08 || Point Lookout, Md.......... ese] + 01 
New Bedford, Mass............... — 0 19 Washington, D, C................ + 13 15 
Newburyport, Mass............... + 3 06 Cape Charles, Va....... aa + 0 07 
rt, MIOS de dato ee + 2 39 Cape Henry, Va................. — 0 03 
Salem, MasS........ooooooooomo.. + 3 00 [|Newport News, Va................ + 0 58 
Wellfleet, Mass.................. + 2 59 Old Point Comfort, Va........... + 0 49 
oods Holl, MIS ^v omo + 0 19 Richmond, Va.........ooooooo..». + 9 05 
Bristol, R..1l.................... — 0 13 Beaufort, N. C........... adas — 0 32 
East Greenwich. R. T............. m 0 14 ||Cape Hatteras, N. G........ sce = 0 54 
Narragansett Pier, R. I........... EZ 0 40 Cape Lookout, N. C........o...... — 1 25 
Newport, R I.............. eee — 0 21 ||Southport, N, C............ drea — 0 17 
New Shoreham, Block Island, R. 1.| — 0 41 || Wilmington, N. €............. + 2 05 
Point Judith, R. I............... = 0 42 || Wrightsville, Ñ. 6........... = | 0 45 - 
revidence E 15 poi us — | 0 | 02 ||Beaufort, 8. C.............. + 0 34 
Watch; Hill, R. l................ + 0 36 Cape Romaine, $. C..... A . tm 0 43 
ickford, É. I1.................. = 0 22 ||Charleston, S. OC. = 0 19 
Bridgeport, Conn................ + 3 02 ||Georgetown, 8, C...... Ee + 0 57 
Millford, Cnh. sener deere n DAR + 2 58 Brunswick, Ga............... eee + 0 27 
Mystic, -CoMD.......ooooooooooo.. | + 1 10 Jekyl Island, Ga................. 4- 0 18 
New London, Conn............... 4 1 14 ||Savannah, Ga......... RAPERE 2 0 26 
New Haven, Conn............... | + 3 00 Cedar Keys, Fla.................. — 7 44 
fantic, CoOMM....ooooooooooo.oo... | + 1 20 ||Fernandina, Fla.................. — 0 29 
Norwich, Conn................... + 1 55 Jacksonville, Fla................. oc 0 20 
Southport, Conn................. + 3 05 Key West, Fla........... E + 12 37 
Stamford, Conn.................. + 2 59 Miami, Fla......essessesesesosso + 0 50 
Stonington, Conn................. + 0 57 Palm Beach, Fla................. — 0 3b 
Waterford, Conn................. + 1 20 Pensacola, Fla ee ea APER d eta + 14 07 
Ünv Neo a e a + 9 33 St. Augustine, Fla............... — 0 13 
Bath Beach, N. Y............... = Jk [86 [| Tampa, Ela... er e renes = 7 | 09 
Bayshore, L. L, N. Y... eee + 1 43 ||Mobile, Ala....... nnn n n + 4 0T 
Gold ring Harbor, N. Y........ + 3 02 Bay St. Louis, Miss.............. + 14 25 
Fire Island, N. Y...............- — 0 48 ||Scranton, MiSS................... + 13 13 
` Montauk Point, N. Y............. + 0 07 Calcasian Pass, La............... | + 6 58 
Orient, L. L, N. Y.............. + 1 59 ||Grand Isle, La................... + | 13 03 
Niger Bay, oe éi SECH + $ 21 Galveston, ue Seine re Roh ace ar NR t 12 25 
ocKawa n e , e — Loco... ... .. . . . Ramp ockpor D (>. Pe Eee e. d 
Sag Harbor, N. Y................ + 2 27 ||Babine Pass, Tex..... EAS Erie s | + 8 00 





“Fo find the time of SE tide at any given point on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts find the time of high tide at 
EE Island on the date desired and then add or subtract the difference in time as indicated in the above 
able. 






. Tides on the Pacific Zoast.* 


Compared to San Francisco, Cal. 
(By Professor Leland P. Shidy, U. 8, Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 













E . 3 E] S 
Place. es | ë| 5 Place. ef | § | 3 
Sa S A 2A o g 
As Hm P| As lee el 
Blaine, Wash...............o....o. + 5 46 National City, Cal................ — 2 34 
Cape Flattery, Wash............. F 1 03 || Oceanside, Cal............ eee E 2 26 
Granville; Wash.................. + 0 Point Arena, Cal................. — 0 58 
Hoquiam, Wash.................. + 1 18 Point Conception, Cal......... eO] — 1 50 
Port Tewnsend, Wash............. — T 51 Point San Bruno, Cal............ + 0 38 
Seattle, Wash...........o..oo.o.... — 7 14 Point Hartford, Cal............... — 1 29 
Tacoma, Wash...............o.o.... — 7 07 ||Portrero Point, Cal............... + 0 57 
Astoria, (re... + 1 San Diego, Cal................... A 2 29 
Empire, Ore. + 1 06 San Gregorio, Cal................ — 0 50 
Gold Beach, Ore................. + 0 11 ||San Pedro, Cal..........oo.ooo.... = 2 21 
ewport, Ore... clu seo verge + 0 21 Sansalito, Cal.................... + 0 05 
Alameda, O8l......... evo n + 0 40 Santa Barbara, Cal............... — 2 13 
Orescent City, Cal................ + 0 01 Santa Cruz, | PAESE E — 0 47 
ureka, Cabo. roca eer sees dee + 0 26 Santa Monica, Cal................ — 2 19 
Port Bragg, Cal.................. e 0 34 Vallejo, Calo. eege geg doce ese + 1 50 
onterey, Oal. ...... o. noe. = 0 59 





*To find the time of high tide at any given point of the Pacific Coast find the time of high tide at Fort 
Point on the date desired and then add or substract the difference in time as indicated in the above table. 
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Subdivisions of Geologic Time and Strata. 


(Prepared Expressly for The American Almanac by Professor Willard C. Hayes, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey.) 


The rocks forming the earth’s crust are divided into three classes: (a) Sedimentary, including all rocks 
formed by aqueous, organic, glacial and eolian agencies; (b) Igneous, including all rocks that have been 
solidified from a molten condition, both volcanic and plutonic; (c) Metamorphic, including altered recks of 
either sedimentary or igneous origin, in which the acquired are more prominent than the original character- 
isties, together with the ancient crystalline schists of uncertain origin. 

The sedimentary rocks are subdivided into formations, which are groups of strata of similar composition 
or containing the same fossils. The formations are grouped into larger aggregates called systems, which 
correspohé to divisions of the time scale called periods. The systems and their corresponding periods are 
of world-wide oceurrence, and standard ternis are employed throughout the world. Formations, however, 
are local, and cannot generally be identified in more than a single geologic province. The following standard 
column is applicable only to the United States. It represents the most recent usage as adopted by the 
United States Geological Survey. 

Fupdivitians or Geologic Subdivisions of Rock Strata. 





Eras. Systems, Series, Groups and Formations, 


— 


South Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
Plain. 


Age of MAD.......... Quarternary...........| Recent Pleistocene ..| Columbia loam and gravel, 


Cenozoic PT Pliocene ........... {bet yeu bl 
A Caloosahatchee limestone, 


Miocene ........+.+.. | Chesapeake sands. 


Age of mammals......| (Tertiary ............. Oli ER ORE MIC 
S Nada Chattahoochee beds, 
| Vicksburg limestone. 
Jackson clays. 
Claiborn limestone. 
Hatchetigbee clays. 
Midway limestone, 


Texas Great Plains Region. 


Montana sandstone. 


Upper Cretaceous. ....| Colorado shales, 
Cretaceous dd (estra sandstone, 
9690060000 Wasbita group. 
Comanche ......... | Fredericksburg group. 
Trinity sands. 


es Hiis North Atlantic Coastal Plain. 


Jurassic...... ........|Lower Potomac ...... j Pu 


e Brunswick sandstone. 
Triassic ..0. 0000000000 Newark ..9..:......a... .. Lackatong Shale,. 
Stockton sandstone and shale. 


f New York-Pennsylvania Region. 


Permian e... o.o....oe.s Dunkard sandstone. 


| Monongahela SE n nee 
NS ia i T" onemaugh sandstone and shale. 
Age of acrogens... Carboniferous Pennsylvanian Xllegheny sandstone and ahale: 


Pottsville—conglomerate, 


{ Mauch Chunk shale. 
? Pocono sandstone, 


mm a 
Neodevonian ....... $ Chemung sandstone. 
Devonian ............ | 
C 


? Portage sandstone. 


: ....| $ Hamilton shale, 
Mesodevonian .. Í Marcellus limestone, 


Corniferous limestone. 
Eodevonian ........ Schoharie grits. 


Oriskany sandstone. 


Lower Helderberg limestone. 
. Salina sandstone. 
Ontarian. *»9.*90090999 Niagara on 
: inton sandstone. 
PaleozoiC............ Silurian ........... Medina sandstone, 


Hudson Mate 
d ica shale. 
Champlainian. coo...» Trenton limestone, 
Chazy limestone. 
| Calciferous limestone, 


Age of fisheB........ 


Age of invertebrates... | | 3 Cambrian .......... |] A EE 
Georgian ....... ... | Georgia slate. 
Lake Superior Region. 


Keweenawan...... ...|Keweenaw slate, 


Algonkian ......... [oos Huronian ... j Hanbury Sae 


Negaunee formation, 
LLower Huronian Randville dolomite. 
Sturgeom quartzite, 


Azole ..... da A chaeau....oooco.... | Laurentian .........o 
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Cables for Surveyors and Engineers. 


COMPUTED BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT, PENN YAN, N. Y. 



























































a aq MO) f 
AZIMUTH OF POLARIS AT GREATEST ELONGATION East OR West, 1904 ‘6 dy e Sé EE d. E 
el | 49-8) Bei ALES SE | By 
A Sea) 493 cmd FS | $ 
SIS Lar. | Lar. | Lar. | Lar. | Lar. | Lar. | Lar. | Lar. | Lat. |M oo „iS ACE oo pim 
! S|A|29? N.31? N.339 N.35? N.37% N.|a39? Nj41° N.43* N.459 N| "| B&" |sm8E3| as | ës 
| X i a |e lës Pela 
| 19 L4 Y Q 2 n E 4 “jv (4 n |? L4 y |? t SZ vu 7? A le 4 A pp / u $ / ^" IH. M. 8. H. M. S.IH. M. g.? I4 A 
i a (| 112221124 2125 541 27 55130 121 32 401 35 24138 291 41 53112 2 64326 519 24/125 08847 58 
(äu — 20 1l 53 54  10| 40 290 52 1-8 349 440 D 2448 59 
"le 1 53 54 10 40 925 29 52. 1 52420 4 040 38 : 59) 
FINE! 1 — 53 54 10 40 25 | 29 852 li 440 54| 317 31 27| - 59 
2 11! 2 54 55 12 41 26 29 53 2 4 126 238 12 18 "58 
21 A 5612758 14 43 28) 32 55 4 321 57. 158 53 8 56 
oul" 712559128 1 17  47| 32 3614158 6 24628 | 23 30 2 54 
3) 11 9126 1 4 20 49 35 40142 3 8 2 7 3 04411 2356 52 ' 
21 14 6 8 | 94 54 AU 44 7| 12 12718 0 451 51 48 
4 j| 1 17 9 12 3013258 44 48] 11 15/0 440112136 48 45 
2311 19 11| 16 36133 2 48 52 15 18,0 5 2104218 48 42 
21 21 13 19% 39 : 2 56| 19 2111254410 258| 50 39 
SI) 25 — 18 — 93 A 10 5613860) 24 24104628 92339 53 36 
33/11 31 — 23 27) 44 1413560139 4 2% 2710 818 84420 58 33 | 
21 33 25 29 46 16136 3 7 31 29 928 2 8 5 1| 24 5 31 ` 
2411 36) 28 32 48 19 6 10 34 31 84450 72146 14 29 | 
33/11 37 29 33 4 20 a 11 35 32 8 545 64227, 22 28 
21 38 au 34 AU 21 10 12 Á 37 33172636 6 3 8 32 27 
SI 38 au 34 51 21 10 12 37 33164727, 52349 4 27 
3) 11 38 31) 34 51 21 1 12 37| 336 819 44430) 53 27 
21 37 | 29 33 49 20 8 | 10 35 632 52910 4 511| 25 3 28 
e E 35 27 30 47 18 5 9 33 30 446 6 32156 14 30 | 
2j 33 25 | 46 16136 3 7| 831 28 4 655 24230 23 31 | 
21 30 22 25 48) 1313559139 3 26 26 32745 2 317 32 34 
BI 24 17 21 40 8 5513859 22 23 24438 120 2| 40 37 
Ey 11 20 12 18 38 | 81 ba 18 20, 2 526 04043 47 40 
21 18 — 10|  15| 34133 0  47| Bu 14 17 12613 0 124 53 43 
vllt .16 7 9| 2513255 42 4 13 046 581122 5| 57 47 
383111 11128 4 6 52 38| 42142 5 10 0 345103850 59 50 
21 712550128 1 17 477 32 3614158 61124 27, 959 31 60 54 
¿ff 20 l 8312755 (10 40 25 290 52112 1104111 91616 59 59 
23/11 17112357] 49 52 7 37 29 24 441115810 150 83657 57| 48 2 
21 13 53 44 47130 3 81 160 19 41) 54 92226 75738 52 6 
1 9 850 A0 4312958 27 12 15 37 51840 | 71819 46 9 
dil 7| 48 88 40 55 24 9 12 34 498 335| 639 0 39 11 
81/21 5 — 45 35 38 653 22 7 9 3l A ! 5594l| 3l 13 
(31122 21 23 43/1 25 331 27 361 29 5113220135 5138 71412911145! 644 39 520 22125 2188 48 15 


* Sub. or add 11h. 58m. 2s. for the previous or succeeding Meridian passage as required. Add 9.83s. for each 
hour E. of Wash. and sub. same for each hour W. of Wash. T For intermediate dave interpolate. 

The azimuths, applied to the magnetic bearing of Polaris at the time of its greatest elongation east or 
west, will give the variation of the magnetic needle from a true north. When the elongation is east the azimuth 
will be east, and vice versa. At the present time the line of ‘No Variation" of the needle runs south- 
easterly from near Toledo, Ohio, to a point on the Atlantic coast about fifty miles southwest of Cape Fear. 
N.C. East of that line the north end of the needle points west of a true north, and west of that line, east of the 
true north. In the eastern magnetic region the bearing of Polaris at its western elongation. if eastward. added 
to the azimuth, gives the desired varintion west; but if westward, the bearing taken from the azimuth gives the 
variation west. The bearing of Polarisatits eastern elongation will be eastward, and the azimuth subtracted 
therefrom gives the variation west. In the western region the bearing of Polaris at its eastern elon- 
gation, if westward, added to the azimuth, gives the variation east; but i1 eastward, the bearing taken from 
the azimuth gives the variation east. The bearing of Polaris at its western elongation will be westward, and 
diminished by the azimuth gives the variation east. The azimuths in the table, given for two-degree zones, 
are practically sufficient for all the United States except Alaska. For intermediate latitudes, and dates, 
the azimuths may be found by pronortion sufficiently correct, or exactly by the formula: log-sine azimuth 
equal log-sine Polar Distance of Polaris, minus log-cosine latitude. The surveyor or engineer is on the line 
of '"No Variation" when the bearing of Polaris at greatest elongation is the same as the azimuth. 


TO FIND THE TIME OF GREATEST ELONGATION OF POLARIS, 


ON By adding the numbers in the annexed table 
ee — FOR for any given latitude to the time of the upper 
wine [LONGAS TUBE SUONGAL meridian passage of Polaris (the Pale Star), 

Nostra: mox lH wonmp]l aos EIER in another table, the time of its great 
: ou western elongation is found. If the same num- 

ber be subtracted instead of added, we get the 


CONSTANT, 
LATI- FOR 
TUDE | ELONGA- 
NORTH | TION.* ` 

















Q A 








SE H. M. 8. H H. M. 8. : : : 
time of greatest eastern elongation. At the time 
SS HH 2 2 n Se o0 : e p 2 Ge il of either elongation the magnetic bearing may 
30 00 | 5 56 07 i 35 30 | -5 41 00 | 5 54 39 be taken with the compass, using that elonga- 
30 30 | 5 56 03 || 36 001 5 41 30 | 5 54 35 tion which occurs at night. The eastern elonga- 
31 00 5 56 00 || 36 301 5 42 00 | 5 54 30 tions occur at night from April 1 to October 11, 
31 30 | 5 55 56 || 37 00 | 5 42 30 | 5 54 25 &nd the western elongations occur at night all 
32 00 | 5 85 53 || 37 30 | 5 43 00 | 5 54 20 | the rest of the year. Correct local time is to 
33 00 | 5 55 46 || 38 3015 44 00 | 5 54 10 be used, and bearings taken on the star promptly 
33 00 | 5 55 46 || 38 301 5 44 00 | 5 54 10 | ©? time; but an error of half a minute or even 
33 30 | 5 55 42 | 39 00 | 5 44 30 | 554 05 | 2 minute in the timepiece will not invalidate 
34 00 | 5 55 38 | 39 3015 45 00 | 5 54 00 the bearing, as Polaris then moves nearly 





vertieally. 

* When the lower transit is used, subtract these constants from 11 hours 58 minutes 2 seconds, reversing 
the rule of application to the Meridian passage given above for the time of elongations, subtracting the constants 
obtained from the Meridian passage for westetn and adding for eastern elongations. 
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 AMUR 2920 MLS 
VENTE 2950 MAES. 
AMAZON 3063 MILES 


YANG-TSE 3158 MILES. 
NITE 2020 "727273. 


uen E 
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MISSOURI -MUSSISSIPPI 4394 MIDES. 
















The Earth’s Sia Longest Rivers. 


Ce Che Eartb and Tts People. 


Scientists and theologians have been in endiess 
conflict since natural science became disassociated 
with theology in regard to the age of the world. 
Taking the Biblical story of Genesis as literal, the 
Earth can be just a few thousands of years old. .Ac- 
cording to geologists who have striven to read its 
history in its own formations its age may be mil- 
lions and millions of years—unmeasurable aeons-— 
and the process of creation must have been, rather, 
re-creation, with constantly and slowly changing 
types. No matter which theory of the beginning i8 
accepted— whether the Earth and stars were evolved 
out of nebuleus stuff which itdelf wus the beginning, 
whether all matter is composed of vortex whoirls 
that have coalesced from innumerable simple whoirls, 
or whether in six days the world came into being 
and was peepled—its size and present condition are 
not affected. 

There have been as many theories of the shape 
Bhd site of the Barth as there are theories of its 
origin. One would have it a Bat plane mounted on 
pillars which rested upon Something unknown; an- 
other had it the back of an enormous turtle with a 
fondness for swallowing the sun each night. Until 
the Barth was proved round the greatest fear of marl- 
time people was that of falling off the edge of the 
ocean into space. After the globular shape was dis- 
cevered people held traditions of outlandish places 
and peoples upon the other side, of bolling hot seas 
filled with horrible monsters, and mountains whose 
summits reached into heaven. There were men who 
carried their beads under thelr arma. 

The object of this article is to give in brief form 
some comparisons which will assist in the under- 
standing of the sizes of things in the world and in 
the United States. and to present graphically some 
statistics often required. It has been compiled from 
the best authoritative sources. 
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A STORY OF FACTS WITH FIGURES. 


The Earth is the third planet in the solar system, 
counting from the Sun, and its mean distance froin 
that central body is 93,000,000 miles, varying from 
94,524,000 in Summer to 81,406,000 in Winter. It is 
hotter in Summer than in Winter because the rays 
of the Sun whith reach the Earth are then more 
nearly vertical. The Sun's diameter is 807,000 miles, 
and it turns ón its axis in 25 days and 8 hours. The 
Moon is distant from the Earth about 238,840 miles, 
and has a diameter of 2,160 miles. Its period of ro- 
tation is 27 days, 7 hours and 43 minutes, the same 
time in which it takes her to revolve around the 
Earth, which accounts for the fact that we never see 
the other side. i : 

Mercury is the planet nearest the Sun, and hab 
a diameter of 2,957 miles. It is seen only on rare 
occasions, just before dawn or just after sunset, or 
during a tetal eclipse of the Sun. Venus comes next 
in point of distance, and is se&n just after sunset or 
just before dawn. Venus is the evening star in Sun} 
mer. She is 67,000,00 miles from the Sun. Beyend 
the Barth come Mars, the Planetoidy, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune. Neptune le 2,794,000,000 miles 
from the Sun. If the Sun were represented by A 
globe two feet in diameter Mercury would, on the 
same scale, be a grain of mustard seed at a distance 
of 164 feet, Venus a pea at 284 feet, the Barth a 
somewhat larger pea at 430 feet, Mars a rather large 
pinhead at 654 feet, the Planetoids grains of sand at 
from 1,000 to 1,200 feet, Jupiter a moderate-sized 
orange at half a mile, Uranus a full-sized cherry at 
one and one-half miles, and Neptune an -extra-sized 
cherry at two and one-half miles distant. l 

' The size of the Earth can be readily determined, 


-and the facts its measurements show are fully as in- 


teresting prid information about its age would bé. 
According to Clark, the diameter of the Earth at the 
equator is 7,928. 20b miles, and at the poles it meag- 
ures 7,901.476 Miles, As every geography teaches op 
the first page, the Earth. is flat at the poles and Ís 
shaped like an orange. Scientists say the Barth’ 
shape is a geod, which is a poorly descriptive namá, 
for geod means earth-shape. A degree of latitude al 
the pole measures 69.407 miles, and at the equator it 
is 68.704 miles, the difference being due to the same 
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ENQLISH 27.7% 
GERMAN 18.7% 
RUSSIAN 18.7% 
FRENCH 12.7% 
SPANISH 10.7% 
ITALIAN 8.3% 
PORTUGUESE 3.2% 


How the Seven Principal Languages Compare. 


flat formation at the two ends—it takes a longer rope 
to reach over a hill than to stretch through a tunnel 
in the same hill. The Darth's mass is 6,000,000,000, - 
000,000,000,000 tons, an unnamable weight and not 
to be compared with anything known, except, perhaps, 
another world. The surface area is estimated at 
196,971,084 square miles, and the cubic contents at 
259,914,035,315 cubic miles. 

The geography truthfully remarks that the surface 
of the Earth is divided into land and water, with a 
subdivision of continents and islands, and oceans, 
seas, lakes and rivers. Comparatively, the water 
area amounts to 144,150,300 square miles, to 52,821,- 
694 square miles of land. Of the water 125,272,000 
square miles are devoted to oceans, and the remainder 
includes seas, lakes and rivers. The Pacifiz Ocean is 
the largest, 
with a sur- 
face of 50,- 
309.000 
square miles. 
Next is the 
Southern, or 
Antarctic 
Ocean that 
covers . 30,- 
592,000 
square miles 
o f the 
sur- 
face. The At- 
lantic Ocean 
is less than 
one-half the 
size of the 
Pacific, hay- 
ing but 24,- 
536,000 





Europe. 
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square miles. About two-thirds 

as large as the Atlantic is the 

Indian Ocean, with 17,084,000 

square miles; and the Arctic 

© Ocean, pushed into a_ small 

space by the great continents, covers about 4,181,000 
square miles. 

A little more than one-half of the land surface lx 
fertile—28,269,200 square miles, or about 33 per 
cent. Deserts occupy 13,901,000 square miles, or a 
little more than 24 per cent, and to the islands is 
given 11,582,684 square miles, or about 20 per cent. 
The polar, regions occupy 4,888,800 square miles, and 
the rest of the laud surface comes under the head 
of steppes, or semi-fertile eouniry, and amounts to 
about 8 per cent of the whole. By continents, the 
area is divided so that Asia has the largest share, 
14,710,000 square miles, and Africa is second, with 
11,514,000 -square miles. South America and North 
America differ in size by only a few thousand square 
miles, the former having an area of 6,837,000 and 
the latter 6,446,000 square miles. Europe is given 
3,595,000, Australasia 3,285,000, and the polar regions 
4,888,800 square miles. 

Just as the Pacific Ocean has the largest surface 
area, it adso has the greatest depth—30,000 feet at 
its deepest peint. If Mount Everest were picked up 
and dropped into this particular part of the Pacitle 
Ocean the top of the: mountain weuld be nearly 1,000 
feet below Oe surface of the water, forming no dan- 
ger to navigation. If it were dropped into the At- 
lantie at tlie deepest point it would form an island 
2,000 feet higb and make an interesting sight from a 
steamer's deck. The highest clouds are above the 
surface of He Atlantic just the same distance us 
the bottom of that:ocean is below. If a man had 
fallen out of the balloon that reached the greatest 
height he would have had te fall 66,000 feet to reach 
the bottom of the Pacific. 

If the seven longest rivers in the world—the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri, the Nile, the Yang-Tse, the Am- 
azon, the Yenise, the Amur and the Congo—were 
placed in a straight line, they weuld form a continu- 
ous waterway nearly around the world at the equator. 
The break would be about 550 miles. The pletures on 
the preceding page show comparatively the lengths of 
rivers. the heights of mountains and the depths of sean. 

While the actual size of the world has not in- 
creased during the ages, its known size has become 
larger each century. In the picture representing the 
Earth, with its subdivisions, the large circle is meant 
to be compared with the small circle in the middle. 
The latter shows the size, by population, of the 
known world at the time of the death 
of Augustine, estimated by Bodlo to 
have been about 54,000,000 people. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
the population of Europe could not 
have been more than 50,000,000. Ac- 
cording to Mulhall the population of 
the Earth in 1891 was 1,479,729,400, 
and by later estimates 1t is caleulated 
to be 1,590,881,467. According to 
Ravenstein, the population of Europe 
in 1890 was 380,300,000, an average of 
106.9 persons to the square mile. 
Asia, aecording to the same authority, 
had a population of 850,000,000, with 
57.7 persons per square mile. Africa 
comes next, with a population of 
127,000,000 and a density of 11.0 to 
the square mile. The population of 
North America was 89,250,000, and 
13.8 persons per square mile: South 
America, 36,420,000, or 
5.3 per square mile; 
Australasia. 4,730,000, 
or 1.4 per square mile, 
and the polar reglons 
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A Comparison of the Density of Population. 
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How the Earth's Surface Is Divided. 


300,000, or only .07 persons to the square mile, a 
population rather difficult to find if each individual 
were compelled to live in the centre of his 700 square 
miles of territory. 

By race the world's population is divided approxi- 
mately, as follows: Indo-Germanic, or Aryan, 545,- 
500,000; Mongolian, or Turanian, 630,000,000; Semitic, 
or Hamitie, 65,000,000: Negro and Bantu, 150,000,000; 
Hottentot and Bush, 150,000; Malay and Polynesian, 
35,000,000; American Indian (North and South Amer- 
ica), 15,000,000. Classified by form of government, 
the population might be divided much like this: Ab- 
solute monarchies, 873,016,114; limited monarchies, 
504,:369,507; republics, 191,189,411. 

The absolute monarchies are China, Morocco, Per- 
sia, ‘Russia, Siam and Turkey; limited monarchies, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, British Empire, Germany, 
Denmark, Greece, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Spain, Servia and Sweden and Nor- 
way: republics, Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chill, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, France, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, Peru, Salvador, San Domingo, Switzerland, 
United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Besides these there are a number of undefined des- 
potisms in Africa and several small independent 
states. It is of interest that the republican form of 
government obtains in all the states of North and 
South America, with the exception of Canada. 

It would seem that English is fast becoming the 
language of Europe. One of the pictures aecompany- 
ing this article shows graphically the proportion of 
persons speaking the various European languages at 
present. In 1804 the figures read quite differently. 
The French had the first place, with 19.4 per cent; 
Russian was second, with 19 per cent; German third, 
with 18.7 per cent: Spanish fifth, with 16.2 per cent: 
English sixth, with 12.7 per cent, and Italian and 
Portuguese seventh and eighth, with 9.3 and 4.7 per 
cent respectively. 

In point of population Russia in Europe leads the 
six great world powers, though China bas, of course, 
the largest population of any nation on the Earth. 
According to the most recent estimates—those on 
in the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha’’—the Emperor of China 
—or is it the Empress?—rules over 399,680,000 per- 
sons, the largest population and the most autocratie 
of governments. ‘Russia in Europe, including Poland 
and Finland, had a population in 1897 of 106,139,141. 
The United States 1s second of the great powers, 
with 76,303,387 in 1900. Germany bas third place, 
and Emperor Wilhelm counts as subjects, within the 
bounds of the empire and not including the colonies, 
56,356,246 persons. Austria-Hungary bad 45,310,835 
in 1900. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland counts 41,605,220, wbich does not take into 
consideration tbe population of India or South Africa, 
or any of her great colonies. France stands last, 
with 38,641,333 in 1901. France has shown a gain 
of but 298,141 in the decade preceding her last cen- 
sus, While in the same length of time the United 
States has increased by 12,998,609. If it be true 
that all good Americans go to Parts when they die 
these figures would show that the proportion of good 
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ones was exceedingly small. The unproportionate in- 
crease in the United States has been due largely to 
immigration. 

Of the seven great clties of the civilized world 
London leads in population, while New York—Greater 
New York—stands second. The increase in the popu- 
lation of New York during the ten years between 
1890 and 1900 was 1,921,901. The addition of Brook- 
lyn to the city was like the adoption of an orphan 
asylum by a man with a large family of his own. 
Paris is the third city in size, with a population of 
2,660,550, and Berlin stands fourth, with 1,884,151. 
Chieago ranks as No. 5, and has a population of 
1,698,575—a growth since 1837 of 1,694,106. Vienna 
has 1,662,269, and St. Petersburg stands seventh, 
with 1,267,023. 

In the world's religions those who are usually 
termed heathen have a far larger place, numerically, 
than all the other religious divisions extant. Mo- 
hammedans, ‘Buddhists, Brahmins and all non-Chris- 
tians, except the Jews, number together about 
1,400,000, . leaving but 448,000,000 to be divided 
among the Roman tholics, Protestants of all de- 
nominations, Armeniaa, Greek and Abyssinian Catho- 
lics and Jews. 

According to Mulhall, the total amount of money 
in circulation in the world, which includes coined 
money or its equivalent, but not securities of various 
sorts, is about $11,010,000,000. If this were divided 
equally among the people in the world each would 
have just a little more than $7.50 apiece at the time 
of division. This would be entirely insufficient to 
pay off the per capita publie debt of tbe principal 
countries. In France the public debt amounts to 
about $155 per head, in Great Britain to about $80, 
and in the United States to a little more than $26.70. 
The estimated stock of geld and silver in Europe at 
the time of the discovery of America was not more 
than $167,000,000. From that date to 1888—a period 
of 396 years—the total production of gold alone has 
been $8,010,000,000, or 11,436 tons of the precious 
metal. According to Jacob, the Roman Empire at 
the time of Augustus, A. D. 14, possessed $1,790,- 
000,000 in gold and silver. Cyrus's booty from Asia 
in 520 B. C. was about $40,000,000, and Alexander's 
from Persia in 323 B. C. was $410,000,000. In B. C. 
44 Julius Caesar seized in the Roman "Treasury 520 
tons of gold and 700 tons of silver, together worth 
about $375,000,000. Gold coin in circulation loses 
about 1 per cent of weight in 50 years, and silver 
coin 1 per cent in 10 years. 

To protect so much money and the industries that 
make it possible, and incidentally, perhaps, to act 
the bully when it seems safe, the naval strength of 
the countries is of prime importance. Great Britain 
stands first in ocean strength, with France second, 
Germany third, Russia fourth, the United States 
fifth, Japan sixth, Italy seventh, Norway and Sweden 
elghth and Austria ninth. Russia has the fastest 
cruiser—23 knots—and two more of the same type 
are being bullt. Great Britain has four of this speed 
under construction, but at present has nothing to 
equal the two fast cruisers owned by France. Ger- 
many's fastest ships are three battleships with a 
speed a little less than 22 knots an hour, not com- 
parable in speed with two fast crulsers of the United 
States and the same number owned by Japan. 

The United States has shown an increase in area 
during the Wat decade, due to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory and not to any elasticity on the part of the 
soil. The area of the United States in the continent 
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of North America is 3,692,123 square miles, of which 
144,379 is water. The insular possessions—Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and so forth—have a 
surface of 154,470 square miles, making a grand total 
of 3,846,595 square miles. But two other countries 
surpass this—Russia, with 8,660,395, and China, with 
4,234,910 square miles. Brazil stands next, with 
3,218,130 square miles. 

The increase in the population of the United 
States since the first census in 1790. has been 72,377,- 
173. Since 1821 the increase by immigration has 
been 16,803,040. The largest increase by immigra- 
¿lon was in the decade between 1881 and 1890, when 
5.246.613 aliens were welcomed. During this period 
Germany sent the largest number of strangers, the 
total number from that country being 1,452,970, and 
during the same period the Italian immigrants num- 
bered only 307,300, while from Russia and Poland 
came only 265,088. In the decade follewing Italy 
led with 651,899, and Russia aud Poland came sec- 
ond, Austria being third aud Germany fourth. Re- 
ports from the Immigration Department for 1902 and 
1908 show that there has been a marked increase in 
the arrival of natives from the far East, Syria and 
Armenia, while the influx of Italians bas continued 
to grow. It is noticed in examining eensus figures 
that the men from countries where skilled labor is 
common or where agriculture is an important indus- 
‘vy seek the States ef smaller cities, while the nien 
from the south of Europe concentrate in the cities. 
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About 9.013,336 of the working population of the 
United States is engaged in agriculture, using the 
term in its broadest sense to include mining and 
fishing: 5,321,087 in manufacturing pursuits and 
3,326,122 in commerce in all its branches. The cuts 
showing the relative size of the three productive 
classes give an idea of just how they compare. To 
people living in the large cities the fact that this te 
an agricultural country seems to be unknown, little 
consideration being given to the wide expanse of the 
Western fields and the plantations of the South. Of 
the non-productive classes those in the profeasions— 
medicine, law, religion, teaching and so  forth— 
amount to 944,333, and those engaged in domestic 
and personal service come to 4,360,577. 

Since tbe organization of the mints in the United 
States, in 1792, to June 30, 1902, the total coinage in 
gold, silver and copper has amounted to $3,221,030,- 
701.97. The largest amount, in value, of gold pro- 
duced in the United States in any one year was 
$79,171,000, in 1900. In 1902 the total money in cir- 
culation and in reserve in the United States was 
$2,563,266,658, and in circulation alone, $2,240,390,- 
551. The per capita circulation was $28.43, an aver- 
age that conies very close te the estimate given vy 
Mulhall in another part of this article. 

The fact that 6,864,499,636 cigars of all sizes 
were withdrawn from bond in 1902 shows what a 
great industry must be that of tobacco culture and 
menufacture. These cigars would weigh as much as 
361,583 men, or more than all the men, women and 
children in the city of Cleveland, with its population 
of 381,768. It is estimated that the United States 
grows yearly more than one-half of the world's sup- 
ply of tobacco, and its cultivation is confined chieüy 
to Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee in the order named, with Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut in the next places. 

In 1902 the production of alcoholic liquoré in the 
United States amounted to 1,507,467,192 gallons. 

The amount of tobacco consumed iu the United 
States seems but a small quantity when eompared 
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with the amount of alcoholic 
liquors consumed in the same pe- 
riod. In 1902 there were 1,605,- 
887,859 gallons of whiskey, beer, 
Wine, brandy and cordial released 
from bond in the United States, 
and 1t is fair to suppose that 
fully as much as this was con- 
sumed. Of this there were 1,403,- 
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103,401,447 gallons of whiskey and 
1,604,484,655 gallons of beer and 
other fermented liquors. All this 
would fill 5,126,621.77 barrels. If 
these barrels, each three feet 
high, were placed 
end to end, they 
would reach 
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2,913 miles, or' mora than the distance from 
New York to Prescott, Arizona. This liquor 
would fill ta overflowing the enormoua new fes- 
ervolr being constructed for the city of Boston and 
outlying towns, or would furnish power eufücient 
to Le the wheels of a large factory for several 
weeks. 
ln the production of pirita in 1902 27,487,331 
bushels of grain were used, and 9,788,297 gallona of 
molasses, The total production of rye in the United 
States in 1900, as reported in the census of 1903, 
was 95,500,418 bushels--not enough to supply the de- 
mand for the manufacture of spirits. Corn and other 
grains algo enter into the manufacture of spirits, 
however, 
lllinoig produces the greatest quantity of whiskey 
-——$38,208,070 worth in a year— while New. York pro- 
duces the greatest uuy of malt liquora—valued 
at $56,187,854 In 1900. Minnesota leads in the value 
of flour and grist mill products, the natural or un- 
natural antithesis of liquors. Ice for preserving and 
cooling the beer ia manufactured to the greatest ex- 
tent in Pennaylvania, where the value of this produet 
in 1900 was $2,088,504. Patent medicines, which, in 
some cases, might be considered as attendants upon 
the liquors, find their greatest 
value in New York State, where 
1897 17,075,987 worth were manu- 
actured in 1900. l 
The average quantity ef 
liquor for each man, woman 
and child in the United States 
is about 20.1 gallons ui 0j 
Interesting 3s are facta pe- 
garding the world and the Na» 
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est. Odd statistics and comparisons have been com- 
piled and made by persons inclined toward the ciu 
rious in life, and, eonsidering man as a machine and 
analyzing him as such is one of the favorite occupa- 
tions of these statisticians. The average man may 
be considered to stand 5 feet 10 inches in height and 
to welgh 154 pounds. This weight is made up of the 
following materials: Sixty-eight unds of muscles, 
with the cartilages and sinews; 24 pounds of bone, 
10% pounds of skin, 28 pounda of fat, 3 pounds of 
brain and 18% pounds of internal organs. Add to 
this 7 pounds of blood and you have the 154 pounds. 


This average man carries with him at all times 
an external load of nearly 17 tons, a weight that 
would break the backs of 60 horses. It 1s the air 
pressure on the 2,500 square inches of skin surface, 
at 15 pounds to the square inch. That he is not 
crushed by such a load is due to the Internal pressure 
jn his lungs and the expansive force of the gases of 
whieh his blood and the other fluids of his body are 
composed. These gases would fill a balloon of about 
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4,000 cubic feet capacity. Of hydrogen alone there is 
enough to lift the man from the ground, 

In the course of 24 hours the man breathes out 
a volume of 12,000 grains of carbonic acid gas, com- 

sed of one atom of carbon in combination with 
wo atoms of oxygen. Taking the oxygen away 
from this, there would be left a piece of pure car- 
bon welghing nearly eight ounces. If this carbon 
were in the form of & diamond, the man so lucky as 
to get it would be finaneially fixed for several lives. 

he normal capacity of the lungs of the average 
man is 230 cubic inches. One hundred of these con- 
‘tain what is called residual air, 100 are comple- 
mental, and the remaining 30 inches represent the 
tidal alr—the ebb and flow of breathing. By a very 
deep inspiration it would he possible to get 100 cubic 
inches more, The average man breathes from 15 to 
17 times a minute, and in 24 hours his inspirations 
and expirations would fill a balloon of 850 enbic feet 
capacity. If he were able to concentrate into a sin- 
le effort the energy expended in drawing the air 
nto the lungs and in overcoming the elasticity of his 
lungs and the muscles of that part of the body, he 
would be able to support on his chest a mass of iron 
welghing 3,960 pounds. e 

Compared with the work done- by the heart, how- 
ever, the lungs seem weak and incapable, The heart 
of the average man is about the gime of his fist and 
weighs from 10 to 12 ouncas—about 1-196th part of 
the body weight. It is flve inches long, three and a 
half inches broad and two and a half inches thick. 
It works fróm birth to death with no more regt than 
its sections get between the periods of their activity, 
a fraction of a second at once. 

The heart pulsates about 75 times a minute. The 
length of the whole course of arteries, capillaries and 
vejns is about 180 feet, and the blood is driven com- 
pletely through the system in about half a minute. 

In twenty-four hours this little engine exerts an 
aggregate of energy amounting to 120 foot-tons, or 
the power necessary to raige one ton 120 feet in 24 
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hours. One horse-power is the amount of energy that 
will raise 33,000 pounds one foot. This eight or ten 
ounces of muscle will do the work of eight draught 
horses in the time between two sunsets. 

Nerve impulses travel to and from the brain at 
the rate of about 30 feet a second. If a human 
nerve fibre were stretched around the world, con- 
necting two brains very close together, it would be 
122 hours before a headache in one would be felt in 
the other. An electric impulse goes around the 
world in a little more than one second. 

The muscles of the body, in the aggregate, are 
capable of performing an amazing amount of work 
as vehicles of body energy, and there is one peculiar- 
ity about them which deserves mention: Muscles 
have the unique power, when stimulated by nerve 
impulse, of contracting, somewhat as rubber bands 
might do if they could squeeze themselves up 
shorter. They are, in fact, the reverse of rubber, 
for they contract only and cannot stretch out, and 
thelr contractile force is considerable. If the mus- 
cles in the arm of the average man were put to- 
gether and a nervous impulse passed into them, their 
contraction would lift a weight of 224 pounds from 
the ground. 

Perhaps the most important work done by the 
man-machine is heat-production, done unconsclously. 
Heat is a form of energy, and is convertible into 
work. This ts just as true of a man as of a steam 
engine. Practically all nourishment, solid and liquid, 
which is taken into the human system is consumed 
by it as by a heat engine. Some of this energy re- 
mains as heat and some of it is converted into work. 

Translating the 
. total beat gen- 
erated in 24 
hours into work, 
Some rather as- 


tonishing re- 
sults are ob- 
tained. 
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How the United States Spends Part of Its Wealth. 


A Comparison of the Three Principal Industries in the United States. 
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As heat it would raise 6% gallons of water in- 
stantaneously to the boiling point. If the total heat 
generated in a day is taken as 100 units, 77 may be 
considered as being given off unconsciously from the 
lungs and skin. Translated into work, they would 
be sufficient to raise a ton weight to the height of 
3,500 feet. The other 23 units are used up almost 
imperceptibly in keeping the air in the lungs and 
the food in the digestive system at the proper tem- 

erature, As work they would raise a ton 1,000 
eet. 

Man's life practically depends upon the unchange- 
ability of his internal temperature. The heat of the 
blood may be put at 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
that of the body generally at 98 degrees. A few 
degrees above or below this point means death. 
Yet the average man possesses a wonderful adapta- 
bility to variations of external temperature. He 
has lived comfortably in an oven, with vegetables 
cooking beside him, and has spent months in a re- 
gion where he can use quicksilver for bullets (40 de- 
grees below zero.) 

If none of the heat generated in the body were 
lost, in half an hour the temperature of the whole 


body would be raised nearly two degrees. It is con- 
ceded that a temperature of 106 degrees is 
fatal. If the facility of insensible adjustment 


to external changes of heat and cold were sud- 
deny lost, the entire race would die inside of four 
ours. 

The total of Joan work may be taken at 4,000 
foot-tons, or 272 horse-power—three times the horse- 

wer of the Savannah, the first steamship ‘to cross 
he Atlantic. The Savannah was a 600-ton ship, 
with a speed of six knots. A man, therefore, if his 
energy of one day were concentrated, could easily 
pull three 600-ton ships at six knots an hour. The 
actual surplus of energy which the man is capable of 
using for himself is relatively small—only 450 foot- 
tons. He could carry only 2,000 pounds to a height 
of 450 feet. 


Gei 
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Weights and Measures. 


THE INTERNATIONAL METRIC SYSTEM. 
By HENRY DAVID HUBBARD, Secretary of the National Bureau of Standards. 


More than forty nations have adopted the metric 
System of welghts and measures, so that now more 
than two-thirds of the civilized world is using the 
meter, liter and kilogram, instead of the yard, quart 
and pound. In all non-metric countries the prospect 
for its early adoption is strong. Russia uses the 
metrie system largely in its departments, statistics 
and engineering work. A decree making its use uni- 
versal in Russia has been prepared by the Minister 
of Finance and awaits the signature of the Czar. In 
Denmark a bill providing for the exclusive use of the 
system in that country has passed the Upper House, 
and it is thought it will soon pass the Lower Cham- 
ber. In England the present Premier strongly favors 
the system, the recent ¡Conference of Colonial 
Premiers emphatically urged its adoption by the 
mother country, and nearly three hundred members 
of Parliament have signified their intention to vate 
for the adoption of the metric system. 

The metrie system is legalized In the United 
States, and is the only legal system in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. The metric system is also 
widely used in the Government departments, in the 
coinage, the postal service. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and the scientific work of all departments. The 
metric system is taught in the schools and colleges 
of the country, and progressive manufacturers are 
providing metric-sized tools and other export prod- 
ucts, and issuing catalogues giving dimensions of 
thelr standard tools and products in metric units, 
The present indications are that the antiquated Brit- 
ish systems will soon follow the tallow dip, the spin- 
ning wheel and the flint box, and the international 
system will replace them. 


The Reasons for the Adoption of the Metric System. 
The reasons for the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem are: l 
1. The old systems are ambiguous, unsatisfactory 
and inadequate for modern needs. 

. The metric system is international—the only 
complete international system of weights and meas- 
ures ever adopted. 

3. It is the simplest and most perfect system, be- 
Hg cecimal throughout, and all its units interre- 
ated. 

4. The metric standards are constructed upon the 
best scientific principles, preserved with the greatest 
care, and may be copied with the highest precision. 

Multiplicity of the Old Systems. 

Until the metric system was developed each lo- 
callty and industry developed its own system of 
weights and measures independently and unrelated. 

n the Different Localities.—Standards were not 
even of the same size in adjoining localities, and 
often not even the same on different market days 
(in Shropshire). About 235 values have been used for 
the pound, 51 for the mile, 29 for the pint. The Ger- 
man States alone had sixteen different standard feet. 
At the time of the French revolution even within the 
limits of a single city wide divergencies existed ih 
the ordinary standards of length. Nor do we need to 
go back, fer three different standards of length are 
used in the survey of Philadelphia; in Brooklyn at 
least four were used. and in other cities similarly 
varying standards exist. 

In the Different Industries.—The jewellers use 
one set of weights to measure gold and another for 
lead and another for chemicals. The pound avoir- 
dupois is the larger, but the troy is the larger ounce, 
so that while an ouace of gold is heavier than an 
ounce of lead, a pound of lead is heavier than a 
pound of gold. Likewise there are measures for 
stone and timber, others for drugs, for liquids and 
for dry commodities. There is the diamond measure 
the troy (jewellers’ measure), and there are land 
measures and nautical measures. 


Too Many Units in the Old System. 

At least sixty-four names are in general use, not 
including the various technical terms—e. g., dents, 
beers, porties, runs, cuts, hanks, bolts, lees, spin- 
dles and nalls—in the textile industry (other indus- 
tries could furnish similar lists)—in all a bewilder- 
ing aggregate of terms—an enormous tax on the 
memory to learn and know well enough for practical 


use. 
Long Names of Old Units. 

Long names are needed to be explicit in most 
eases—i. e., a ‘‘pound’’ may be either an “avoirdu- 
pois pound'" or a ''troy pound;" a ‘‘quart’’ may be 
either a “United States liquid quart” or a “United 
States dry quart” or an “English liquid quart;'" the 
fluid ounce may be the “United States fluid ounce” 





(one-sixteenth United States pino or 'imperial fluid 
ounce’ (one-twentieth imperial pint); the ‘‘United 
States yard' differs from the “British yard" by 
statutory definition; the *'mile" may ‘be either the 
'geographieal mile'" or ‘‘nautical mile," the latter 
being 1.158 land miles; and these land miles have 
many values in various countries, the Greek mile be- 
ing several times our own. These long names must 
be used if ambiguity is to be avolded. The metric 
terms, however, never need explanation, as they are 
fixed, definite and invariable. 


There Are Too Many Ratios in the Old System. 

In the weights and measures used in this country 
over sixty different ratios must be remembered, 
many of them odd and fractional, making a burden 
on all using them. Nor are the units simply related. 
The surveyor's link (7.92 inches) is used in the coun- 
try, while city surveyors use 12 inches as a link, 
dividing it into tenths (.833 inch), making still 
greater confusion. The metric system uses simply 
the decimal ratio, 10, 100, 1000. 


The Units of the Old System Are Ambiguous. 

The gallon is measured by weight in the whole- 
sale oll business, aud the volume of such weight does 
not correspond to the capacity measure of which it 
is supposed to be an equivalent. The United States 
bushel is a capacity measure, but is usually fixed by 
weight, and the weights of the legal bushel differ in 
the various States. These are a few of the many 
instances of the existing confusion. The pint and 
quart have each two values in the United States; 
the line has several values; there is the linear 
*“inch'” (1-12th of a foot), and the miner's inch (a 
unit of water flow 1% cubic feet r minute); the 
surveyor's link (7.92 inches), and the engineer'3 
link (12 inehes); the linear foot (02 inches); a board 
foot (144 cubic inches); the timber foot (1,728 cubic 
inches), and tue cord foot (16 cubic feet). The chan 
may be a surveyor's (66 feet) or the engineer's (100 
feet). The perch is a length measure (544 yards), 
and a stone i:::sure (24 3-5 cubic feet). The acre 
has a value in Ireland and Scotland different from 
the United Jtates acre. There is the avoirdupois 
ounce (437.5 grains), the troy and apothecaries’ 
ounce (480 grains), and the silk troy ounce (360 
grains). ‘Besides the three different ounces, we find 
two different pounds, two hundredweights and at 
least three tons—the 2,000-pound ‘‘short ton,” 2,240- 
pound ‘‘long ton” and the 2,260-pound “'gross ore 
ton," besides the ''miner's ton," varying from 2,500 
to 3,000 pounds. The bushel depends upon the lo- 
eality, the commodity measured, and when used often 
differing in adjoining States. It is needless to say 
the above ambigulties result continually in fraud, de- 
ception and loss through misunderstandings and in- 
tentional misrepresentations. 


The Old System Has Too Many Fractional Relations. 

About 20 ratios in old systems are not evenly 
divisible by 2. Many of them are even fractional— 
e. g., 5% yards equal 1 rod: 27 11-237 grains equal 
1 avoirdupois dram; the tenth of a gallon used in 
trade is four-fifths of a pint; a square acre has a 
side of 69.67 yards. The link (7.92 inches) was de- 
vised to measure the acre more conveniently, and 
yet the side of a square acre is 316.22 links. The 
troy ounce equals 188-175 avoirdupois ounces, while 
the avoirdupois ounce contains 43714 grains. 


English System Entirely Different from Our Own. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the 
United States uses the English system of welghts 
and measures. This is not true in any instance. The 
legal ratio between the yard and the international 


meter was fixed by act of Parliament, and inde- 
pendently by Congress. These two legal values re- 
fer to the same international meter, the United 


States yard being longer by at least 2% microns (250 
times the lower limit of length measure). Likewise 
our statutory avoirdupois pound differs from the 
English pound by five micrograms, a quantity many 
times greater than the present limit of accurate 
weighing. The imperial English ‘bushel of Great 
Britain is 68. cubic inches larger than ours, and 
their gallon is 19 per cent. larger than the United 
States gallon. 

These inequalities in the fundamental units extend 
to all their subdivisions and multiples, and while 
the differences in the pound and the yard are unini- 
portant in common transaetions, they must be recog- 
nized in work of precision. In tbe case of the gal- 
lon and bushel, however, the differences are very 
confusing and a serious obstacle to trade. 
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Unsatisfactory Standards of the Old System. 

The United States has no satisfactory standards 
of the old system. The brass standard yard,. ob- 
tained by this country from 'England, is incapable of 
precise measurement, as alterations in length have 
been observed, and the lines indicating the subdi- 
visions ane too broad and poorly made. Since 1893 the 
only yard recognized in this country 'by the Govern- 
ment has been derived from a copy of the intenna- 
tional meter, furnishing a more accurate yard than 
could be obtained from the old United States yard 
standard itself. 

The Metric System. 

In view of the diversity in the world's welghts 
and measures the Constituent Assembly of France 
invited the various nations to join 1n establishing an 
international system of weights and measures. Ten 
nations jolned in passing upon the details of tne 
metric system, so that it had a distinctly intenna- 
tional character from its start and is the only sys- 
tem which has been adopted by any two countries. 
The aim to secure the utmost simplicity, precision 
of terminology and perfection of standards was suc- 
eessfully attalned, and by the convention of 1875 the 
international eustody of the fundamental standards 
was provided for and accurate copies were prepared 
for all nations represented. i 


The Simplest System. l 

The purposes of our twelve clumsy systems of 
welghts and measures in this country are ‘better 
served in metric countries by one simple system. 
Instead of sixty-four terms and units we find three 
simple names—the meter, gram, liter—with the six 
numeral prefixes, the entire essential vocabulary of 
the metric system, with one ratio, viz., the decimal 
ratio, 10 

The Simplicity of the Metric System. 

The entire metric system may be expounded in 
one sentence: State lengths in meters, weights in 
grams, volumes in liters, using decimal fractions. If 
desired, use prefixes—deai- for tenths, centi- for hun- 
dredths, milli- ‘for thousandths, deka- for tens, hecto- 
for hundreds, kilo- for thousands. The above sen- 
tence replaces compound or denominate numbers in 
our arithmetic. The statistician of the United States 
Department of Education testified that two-thirds of 
a full school year may thus be saved in the school 
life of every child. l 

There need be no special teaching at all, because; 
being decimal, it is the same as the system of 
counting, and having but ten or twelve terms to re- 
member, which are already taught, there will be 
nothing new. ‘For ordinary purposes it will be suf- 
ficient to know the approximate value of the principal 
units—the meter, about 40 inches; the kilogram, 
about 21-5 pounds, and the liter, about a quart. 


Advantages of the Metric System. 

1. The Decimal Base.—Counting by ten, as in our 
system of numbers and coinage. ‘With the adoption 
of the decimal as the sole ratio between weights and 
measures all commercial zalculations will be on the 
same decimal base, economizing, according to the 
many estimates, at least 50 per cent in calculation, 
and often more than this. In the many billion 
transactions in weights and measures in this coun- 
try annually the time auc effort saved alone will be 
incalculable. 

2. Interrelation of Units.—From the meter the 
units of capacity and mass are derived. A cubic 
declineter of cold water weighs one kilogram and 
measures one liter. This relates in the simplest 
possible manner the tables of lengths, weights and 
volumes, and enables them to be interchanged witn- 
out calculation. 

To illustrate: If the capacity of a tank is 3.04 
cubic meters the weight of that much water is 3.04 
metric tons. ' 

If the depth of water in a tank is 8 meters the 
pressure on the bottom is 8 metric tons per square 
meter. 

If a vessel displaces 16,742 cubic meters, then 
the vessel weighs 16,742 metric tons. 

‘Bach of these problems involves considerable cal- 
eulation in the old system, but the examples illus- 
trate three large classes of problems which need no 
eomputation in the metric system. 

8, Simple Nomenclature.—Three simple terms— 
the meter, gram and liter—replace the entire vocab- 
ulary (some 5,000 terms) of weights and measures 
in the world, and the several numeral preflxes en- 
able every one to construet the metric tables with 
ease. Each term used is a name and a definition, a 
marked contrast to the ambiguous and meaningless 
terms inherited from the English system. i 

4. Perfection of Standards. — Twenty nations 
joined in establishing the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, which constructed for each 


country represented two copies of the International 
Meter and Kilogram. 
.terlal of the highest excellence, 


These standards are of ma- 
Iridio-platinum al- 
loy, the heaviest and hardest known, which will not 
rust or deteriorate, the materlal alone 1n each stand- 
ard being valued at more than $3,000. Years of scl- 
entific research were spent to secure the requisite 
purity of materials, determining the most perfect 
form to be glven to the standards and the most per- 
feet methods of ruling and measuring them, with 
the result that the International Meter and lits 
coples represent the highest conception of standards 
of weight and measure. 

5. Freedom from Ambiguity.—In place of the 
twenty ambiguous terms in common use in this coun. 
try we find that there is no question as to the length 
of the meter, the volume of a liter or the welght of 
a gram. Each of these terms can mean but one 
thing. ‘The many-valued pound, gallon, ton, bushel 
and mile cause endless confusion, the use of the 
same names rendering error, fraud and litigation in- 
evitable. The meter, liter and gram are rapidly re- 
placing the bewildering vocabulary of the old weights 
and measures. As stated above, the foot has many 
values, the meter but one, and all measures in the 
world stated in meters refer to the length of the 
one international meter. (Likewise many weights 
have been denominated ‘‘pound,’’ but the kilogram 
is a definite mass of metal, fixed and invariable. 

The units of weight and measure should be ab- 
solutely unequivocal; each term should have but one 
Meaning throughout the entire world, and for all 
time. This freedom from ambiguity is not found In 
any other system of weights and measures, but is 
pre-eminently the characteristic of the metric sys- 
tem. Certainty replaces ambiguity wherever it is 
adopted, as it has already been by almost the entire 
world, and among progressive manufacturers, eu- 
gineers and scientific men everywhere. . 

6. Ease of Learning and Remembering.—The es- 
sentials of the metric system can be easily learned 
in a few minutes. Any length, weight or volume 
may be expressed in the three simple terms—meter, 
gram and liter—and as these are interrelated, they 
can be derived one from the other. A committee of 
German school teachers testified that thelr puplls 
may be taught the entiré metric system very well 
within one hour. In the time thus saved a business 
course could be given to every school child iu the 
country. Arithmetics would be reduced to two- 
thirds their present size by omitting the complicated 
work in denominate numbers. The universal testi- 
mony is that the strain on the memory will disap- 
pear, as the system 1s quickly learned, easily applied 
and persistently remembered. 

7. Ease of Computation.—As a labor-saving in- 
vention the metric system is unrivalled. Its simple 
relations make calculation a matter of minutes lu- 
stead of hours in many cases and entirely avoid 
many other problems inseparably connected with our 
present system. Our consuls and boards of trade 
have long recommended its adoption to simplify com- 
mercial computations. Its adoption in scientific work 
long ago resulted in an incalculable saving of time 
in the elaborate computations which accompany all 
kinds of scientific research, and more than any other 
cause has made science international and free from 
national boundaries. With our decimal arithmetic 
and our decimal coinage, the decimal system of 
weights and measures alone is needed to place all 
commercial ealeulations on the decimal basis and 
place them within the neach of all famlliar with tbe 
simplest arithmetic. 

. Flexibility and Applicability.—The metric sys- 
tem, ‘with its three fundamental .units, furnishes 
easily convertible and suitable units for every con- 
ceivable magnitude in science. industry or ordinary 
life. The choice of units covers a wider range and 
affords immediate intercomparisons between any sets 
of measurements. New units may be created in per- 
fect consonance with the system by continued deci- 
mal subdivision. The perfect interrelation of the 
units further increases its flexibility, the units of 
weight and capacity being derived from the unit of 
length. The metric units of length, weight and ca- 
pacity used in all branches of trade, manufacturing 
and science may be intercompared without reduction, 
whereas in our old system the dimensions of wire 
are given in mils, of pipe in inches, plots in links, 
depths in fathoms, heights in feet, distances in 
falles: all units which are compared only after much 
figuring. The metric units, however, are compared 
by mere inspection. The mlllimeter of the physicist 
may be directly compared with the kilometer of the 
geodesist, the centimeter of the machinist with the 
meter of the surveyor, the milligram of the analyst 
with the metric ton of commerce. 

9. The Metric System Is International.—An in- 
ternational system of weights and measures is as 
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, important as an international system of longitude 
' and time and is the next step in the development of 
international intercourse. The metric system has 
been from the beginning, in its origin, development 
and final adoption, essentially an international sys- 
tem, and it is the only one which can be truly called 
"international." The metric system of weights and 
measures is already tbe universal language in sel- 
entific work and the standard also for other purposes 
in more than forty countries. Where it has not yet 
been fully adopted the necessary legislation is pend- 
ing Y din will extend its use around the entire 
world. 

International intercourse has ‘been the keynote of 
the century, and as railroads facilitate the inter- 
change of commodities, so will the adoption of the 
international system of weights and measures facili- 
tate the interchange of scientific and engineering 
knowledge and aid the manufacture of machinery 
and other products to uniform standard, based upon 
an international system of interchangeable parts or 
upon directly comparable dimensions. 


Fixing the Meter. 

The attempts to fix the length of the international 
meter as a fraction of the earth’s quadrant proved 
as unsatisfactory as did the attempt to base the yard 
on the length of a pendulum beating seconds, a bet- 
ter method having been found. The meter is now 
legally defined as the distanee between two lines on 
the iridio-platinum bar preserved at the International 
Bureau of Welghts and Measures, at Sevres, near 
Paris, France. ‘This is the most perfect standard of 
length ever made, and its length can be more ac- 
curately determined than any geodetical measurement 
can ever be made. Accurate copies of this standard 
are ue ositen at the Bureau of Standards, at Wasa- 
ng e 


METRIC 





APOTHECARIES. 


10 milligrams = 1 centigram. 10 millimeters 
10 centigrams = 1 decigram ` 10 centimeters 
10 decigrams == 1 gram. 10 n E 
10 grams == 1 decagram, 10 .decameters 
10 decagrams = 1 hectogram -10 hectometers = 1 


10 hectograms == 1 kilogram 


O kilograms = 1 myriagram. Y a 
10 myriagrams = 1 quintal | 10 milliliters 
= 1 ton (metric) 10 centiliters 


10 quintals 


LINEAR MEASURE. 


PI) 


CUBIC € CAPACITY MEASURE. 
= 1 centiliter. 
= 1 deciliter. 


Summary, 

The adoption of the metric system by tivo-thirds 
of the world and the practical perfection whieh it 
has recently attained render all the more euni: 
the words of President John Quincy Adams, written 
nearly a century ago: 

“The single standard, proportional to the circum- 
ference of the earth; the singleness of the units for 
all the various modes of mensuration; the uuiver-a: 
application to them of decimal arithmetic; the uin- 
broken chain of connection between all we:gbis. 
measures, moneys and coins, and the precise, siguiu- 
cant, short and complete vocabulary of their denonii- 
nations, altogether forming a system adapted to ine 
use of all mankind, affords such a combination of 
the principle of uniformity for all the most importaut 
operations of the intercourse of human society—tie 
establishment of such a system so obviously tends 
to that result, the improvement of the piysica!, 
moral and intelleetual condition of man upon eartu, 
that there can be neither doubt nor hesitan:y in tiie 
opinion that the ultimate adoption and universal, 
though modified, application of that system is a tonr- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

With the adoption of the metric system certainty 
will replace ambiguity and ignorance; precision wi. 
take the place of inaecuracy; simplicity, uniformi: 
and dafiniteness will emerge from the present chavii- 
diversity; scientific and commercial calculations w: 
be simplified; the transactions of every-day life wi.. 
be made easier; international intercourse will b: 
furthered, and the next grand step in human prog. 
ress will be taken. This result will be reached a 
soon as we join hands with the forty nations whivi 
have accepted the gift of France to the wor!d-- 
gift which, with sublime faith, they resolved shoul. 
be ““A tous les temps, a tous les peoples." 


SYSTEM. 





n CH Mus = l uet, " 
1 centimeter. iters. = ecaliter, 
1 decimeter. 10 decaliters = 1 hectoliter, 


10 hectoliters — 1 kiloliter, 


SURFACE MEASURE. 

The surface units are the linear 
units squared, and for land measuii - 
100 square meters are called the 
“ar”? (for area). 

100 ars — 1 heetar. 


1 meter. 

1 decameter, 
1 hectometer. 
kilo, 





TABLE FOR CONVERTING UNITED STATES WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
(Prepared by Henry S. Pritchett, of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics.) 
Since 1893 the Office of Standard Weights and Measures has been nore RD derive the yard from 


the meter, using for the purpose the relation legalized in 1866; namely, 1 yard — —— meter. 


8937 
The customary weights are likewise referred to the kilogramme. This action fixes the values, inasmuch 
as the reference standards are as perfect and unalterable as it is possible for human skill to make them at 


this period. 


' The length of the nautical mile given above and adopted by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey many 
years ago is defined as that of a minute of arc of a great circle of a sphere whose surface equals that of 


the earth (Clarke's Spheroid of 1866). 


The U. S. gallon contains 291 eubic inches, and the bushel 2150.42 cubic inches. 
The value of these tables is based upon the legal equivalents adopted by Congress in 1863. 


LINEAR. 

Inches. Feet Yards Miles to 

as a to Meters, | to Meters, | Kilometers, 
1 c 25.4001 | 0.301801 | 0.914402 1.60935 
2 = 50.8001 0,609601 1.828804 3.21869 
3 = 76.2002 0.914402 2.143205 4.82804 
4 = 101.6002 1.219202 3,657607 6.43739 
5 = 127.00 1.524003 4.512009 8.04674 
6 = 152.4003 1.828804 5.486411 9.65608 
7 = 177.8004 2.133604 6.400813 11.26543 
8 = 203.2004 2.438405 7.315215 12.87478 
9 = 228.6005 2.743205 8.229616 ; 14.48412 

SQUARE. 

Square Square 

Inches to Feet to e Acres 

ui POP e e to 

Centi- eci- ectares. 

meters. meters. Meters, 
1 = 6.452 9.290 0.836 0.4047 
2 = 12.903 18.581 1.672 0.8094 
3.= 19.356 27.871 2,508 1.2141 
4 = 5.80 37.161 3.344 1.6187 
5 = 32.258 46.452 4.181 2.0234 
6 = 38.710 55.742 5.017 2.4281 
T = 45.161 65.032 5.853 2.8328 
8 = 51.613 74.323 8.689 3.2375 
9 = 58.065 83.613 7.525 3.6422 
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_ CAPACITY. "n" 
Fluid 

Drams to Fluid 

Milliliters | Ounces to | , Quarts Gallons 

er male Milliliters. to Liters. | to Liters. 

CENE ME lU EA D En 

1 = 3.10 29.57 | 0.94636 3.785'3 
2 = 7.39 59.15 1.89272 1.55 081 
3 = 11.09 88.72 2.83908 11.35036 
4 = 14.79 118.29 8.783543 15.14174 
5 = 18.48 147.87 4.73180 18.92737 
6 = 22.18 177.44 5.67816 22.11261 
T = 25.88 207.02 6.62452 26.49 04 
8 = 29.57 236.59 | : 7.57088 30.28848 
9 = 33.27 266.16 8.51724 34.06591 

. WEIGHT. "p 

. Avoirdu- 
Grains Avoirdu- pois Troy 

to MiNi- | Ounces to | Pounds to Qunces to 

grammes. Grammes: Bet | eee 
1 = 64.7989 28.3495 0.45359 31.10248 
2 = 129.5978 56.6991 0.90719 62.200956 
3 — 194.3968 85.0186 1.36078 98.31044 
4 = 259.1957 113.3981 1.81487 | 124.41392 
5 = 323.9946 141.7476 2.26796 | 155.51740 
6 = 388. 7935 170.0972 2.72158 | 186.62088 
H = 453.5924 198.4467 | 3.17615 | 217.5243 1 
8 = 518.3914 226.1902 - 3.62874 | 248.82785 ` 
9 = .1903 255.1457 4.08233 





279.931338 : 
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CONVERTING U. S. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—Continued. 
m CUBIC. 
vaches iQubie | Cubic | nels to MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES 
ee ards to ushels Y 

M Cubic Cubic | Hectoliters. ZOD MEISE: 

meters. Meters, Meters. 
1 = 16.367 0.02832 0.765 0.35230 
2 = 32.774 0.05863 1.529 0.70479 1 Gunter's chain |. = 20.1168 metere 
3 = 49.161 0.08495 2.294 1.05718 1 square statute mile = 259.000 heotares 
4 = 65.549 0.11327 9.058 1.40957 lfathom ` ` = 1.829 meters 
5 = 81.936 0.14158 .823 1.76196 1 nautical mile — 1853.25 meters 
6 — 98.323 0.16990 4.587 2.11436 1 foot = 0.304801 meter, 9.4840158 1 
j= 114.710 0.19822 5.302 .46675 1 avoir. pound = 453.5924277 grams 
8 = 31.097 0.22654 6.116 2.81914 15432.35639 grains = 1 ogramrme 
9 = 47.484 0.25485 6.881 3.17154 

METRIC TO CUSTOMARY. 
m LINEAR, -CAPACITY. 
| s 
meters 
Cenni- : 

i Meter: detere Dë ee Kilometers See tere Lo id Biren Md ud pr 

o Inches. o Feet. o Yards. o Miles. ui 

ET Ounces, Quarts. Gallons. Bushels. 

Drams. 
1 = 39.3700 3.28083 2.18122 0.62137 i= 0.27 0.338 1,0567 2.6417 2.8377 
2 = 18.1400 6.56167 A 8T 32) 1.24274 2 = 0.54 0.676 2.1134 5.2834 5.6755 
3 = 118.1100 9.84250 deeg? 1.86111 8 = 0.81 1.014 3.1700 1.9251 8.5132 
4 = 157.4800 13.12333 122041 2.48548 4 = 1.0 1.353 4.2267 | 10.5608 | 11.3510 
5 = 196.8500 | 16.40417 5.468056 3.10685 5 = 1.691 .2834 | 13.2085 | 14.1887 
6 = 236.2200 | 19.685 6.561667 3.72822 6 = io 2.020 6.3401 | 15.850 17.0265 
i= 275.5900 | 22.96583 7.655278 4.84959 H = 1.89 2.367 .396 18.4919 | 19.8642 
8 = 314.9600 26.24667 8.748889 4.97096 !| 8 = 2.16 2.705 8.4535 | 21.1336 | 22.7019 
9 = 354.3300 | 29.52750 | 9.842500 5.59233 || 9 = 2.43 8.048 1.3300 | 29.52750 | 9.842500 | 5.5928; || 9 — | 2.43 | 3.048 | 9.5101 | 23.7753 | 25.5397 

SQUARE. WEIGHT, 

Square Square Square Hecto- Kilo- 
Centimeters| Meters Meters Hectares Milli- t Kilo- grammes to grammes to 
to Square | to Square | to Square | to Acres. a Craig es to lir creer n to nees Pounds 

Inches. Feet. Yards. rains, rains.  lAvoirdupois. Avoirdupois. 

1 = 0.1550 0.764 1.190 2.471 || 1 = | 0.01543 15432.36 3.5274 | 2.20402 
2 = .3100 21.528 2.392 4.942 2 = 0.03086 30864.71 7.054 4.40924 
3 = 0.4650 32.292 3.588 7.413 H = 0.04630 46297.0 10.5822 0.61387 
4 = 0.6200 43.050 4.784 9.881 4 = 0.06173 61729.43 14.1096 8.51849 
5 = 0.7750 53.819 5.980 12.355 D = 0.07716 77161.78 17,6370 11.02311 
6 = .9300 64.58 7.176 14.826 6 = 0.00269 92594.14 21.164 13.22773 
{i= 1.0850 75.347 8.372 17.297 7 = 0.10803 108026.49 24.6918 15.43236 
8 = 1.2400 86.11 9.568 9.768 8 = | 0.12346 123458.85 28.2192 B=! £35081 Seats | dl 22255 | 9 — We (Ier) Si | 168008 17.638698 
9 = | 1.3950 96.875 10.764 22.239 9 — 0.13889 138891.21 31.7466 19. 
O NAAA o. WEIGHT— (Continued). 

Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Milliers | y, 
Centimeters | Decimeters | Meters Meters E or Tonnes to | Bilegrammes 
to Cubic to Cubic to Cubic to Cubic AY t dus 3 Pounds to Ounces 

Inches. Inches. Feet. Yards. VOITQUBOIS. Avoirdupois. Troy. 

1 = 0.0610 61.023 35.314 1.308 1 = 220.46 2204.6 32.1507 
2 = 0.1220 122.047 | 10.620 2.616 2 = 440.92 4409.2 3015 
3 = 0.1831 183.070 105.943 3.924 3 = 661.39 6613.9 .4522 
4= 0.2441 244.094 41.258 5,232 4 = 1. 8818.5 28.8030 
5 = 0.3061 305.117 176.572 6.540 D = 1102.31 11023.1 160. 7537 
6 = 0.3661 366.140 211.887 7.848 T = 1543.24 15432.4 225.0552 
8 = 0.4882 488.187 282.516 10.464 8 = 1763.70 17637.0 7.205 
9 = 0.5492 549.210 317.830 11.771 9 = 1984.18 19841.6 289.3567 
DOMESTIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. ) 
APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. DRY MEASURE, CIRCULAR MEASURE, 
20 grains = 1 scruple. 2 pints = 1 quart. seconds = 1 minute, 
3 scruples = 1 dram. 8 quarts = 1 peck. 60 minutes = 1 degrce. 
i5 drams = 1 Sunc 4 pecks = 1 bushel. 19 degrees = 1 sign. f 
oucas nai podus AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. dci xx cU 
LIQUID MEASURE. (Short Ten.) ° 
d gills = 1 pint. 27 11-32 grains = 1 dram. : LONG MEASURE 
2 pints = 1 quart. 16 drams — 1 ounce. 12 inches — 1 foot. 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 16 ounces = 1 pound. 3 , feet — 1 yard. 
31% gallons — 1 barrel. 25 pounds =1 quarter, 5% yards — 1 rod or pole. 
barrels — 1 hogshead. 4 quarters = lo e Wa a i = l furlong. 
; - = rion = m 
NUMERIOAL 20: et. ton (2,000 Ibs.) Smiles” Ze 1 league. 
12 articles — 1 dozen. (Long Ton.) 
13 articles — 1 dozen (long). 27 11-32 grains = 1 dram. NAUTICAL MEASURE, 
12 dozen  - 1 gross. 16 drams = 1 ounce. 6 feet = 1 fathom. 
12 gross — 1 great gross. 16 ounces — 1 pound. 608 feet — 1 cable length. 
20 articles — 1 score, Kr pondus = : Dale (2,240 Ibs.) 1 cable lengths = 1 ur mile 
= D S. . 
PAPER MEASURE. e De deeg 
24 sheets = 1 quire. TROY WEIGHT. MARINERS' MEASURE. 
20 quires = 1 ream. 24 grains = 1 pennyweight. feet = 1 fathom. 
2 reams = 1 bundle. 20 pennyweights — 1 ounce. O  fathoms — 1 cable length. 
5 bundles = 1 baie. 12 ounces = 1 pound. Vie cable lengths — 1 mile. 


OBSOLETE NAUTICAL MEASURE, 


There is an old table of nautical measure which gives 120 fathoms as equivalent to one cable, and 
7% cables as equal to 1 nautical mile, but as this only makes a nautical mile equal to 5,400 feet, it can 
hardly be used in any computations of measure. 


A 
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DOMESTIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—Continuéd. 


——MMM—————M—— ————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


CUBIC MEASURE. RE SQUARE MEASURE. 
1,728 cubic inches — 1 cubic foot. 144 square inches — 1 square foot 40 square rods — 1 square rood, 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard. 9 square feet = 1 square yard. 4 roods = 1 acre. 
128 cubic feet = 1 cord of wood. 3014 square yards = 1 square rod or perch. 640 acres — 1 square mile. 


MEASURES OF TIME. 


60 seconds — 1 minute. 7 days —1 week. 12 months -- 1 year. 
60 minutes — 1 hour. 4 weeks — 1 lunar month. 365 days | — 1 common year. 
24 hours = 1 day. 30 days — 1 commercial month, 366 days = 1 leap year. 


In 400 years there are 97 leap years. Leap year is omitted every 100 years, as in 1900, to balance the 


calendar every century. 
SURVEYORS AND LAND MEASURE. 


7,92 inches = 1 link, | 4 rods . =l] chain. | 640 acres — 1 square mile. 
_ 25 links = 1 rod, 10 square chains — 1 acre, 


In California, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Mexico the following almost obsolete system of land measure 


is still used: 
26,000,000 square varas (square of 5,099 varas) 1 league and 1 labor 4,605.5 acres. 
abor 


1,000,000 square varas a of 1,000 varas) = 1 = 177.136 acres. 
25,000,000 square varas (square of 5,000 varas) = 1 league — 4,428.4 acres. 
12,500,000 square varas (square of 3,535.5 varas) = Lé league — 2,214.2 acres. 

8,333,333 square varas (square of 2,886.7 varas) = Lë league = 1,476.13 acres. 

6,250,000 square varas (square of 2,500 varas) = Y, league — 1,107.1 acres. 

,220,600 square varas (square of 2,688 varas) == 1,280 acres. 

5,419,200 square varas (square of 2,328 varas) 3 = 960 acres. 

3,612,800 square varas (square of 1,900.8 varas) = 1 section = 640 acres. 

1,806,400 square varas (square of 1,344 varas) = lo section = 320 acres. 

903,200 square varas (square of 950.44 varas) = 1, section = 160 acres. 
451,600 square varas (square 672 varas) — 16 section = 80 acres, 
225,800 square varas amet 475 m = 1-16 section = 40 acres, 
5, 645, 376 square varas (square of 75,137 varas) = 4,840 square yards = 1 acre. 
43,560 square feet = 1 acre, 

To find the number of acres in any number of square varas, multiply the latter by 177 (or, to be more 


exact, by 177%), and cut off six decimals. 


1 vara — 33% inches. 1,900,8 varas — 1 mile. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES USED IN THE HOLY BIBLE AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS. 

L gerah — 12 grams. 1 shekel — 10 dwts. 1 talent (50 manehs) = 125 lbs. 

L bekah = 5 dwts. 1 maneh (60 shekels) = 2 lbs. 6 oz. 
LIQUID MEASURE. DRY MEASURE. 

1 cuph = 0.625 pints, 1 gachal = 0.141 pints. 

1 log = 0.833 pints. 20 gachals (1 cob) = 2,833 pints. 

4 ioga (1 cab) = 3, oe pints. 1.8 cobs (1 omer) = 6.1 pints, 

3 cabs (1 hin) = gal. 2 pints, 3.3 omers (1 seah = peck, 1 pint 

2 hius (1 os — 2% gals. 3 seahs (1 ephah) = 3 pecks, 3 pints. 

3 seahs (1 bath, 1 ephah, 1 firkin) = 7 gals. 4% pints, 3 ephahs q letech) = 4 he ls, 
10 baths (1 kor, 1 choros, 1 homer) = 75 gals. 514 pints. 2 letechs (1 homer, 1 kor) — 8 byshels, 1 pint. 

CAPACITY OF CISTERNS AND WATER TANKS, 10 INCHES IN DEPTH. 

25 feet in diameter holds 3, 059 gallons, 10 feet in diameter holds 489 gallons. 3 feet in diameter holds 44 gallons. 
20 feet in diameter holds 1, "958 gallons. 7 feet in diameter holds 239 gallons, 2 feet in diameter holds 19 gallons. 
15 feet in diameter holds L 101 gallons. 5 feet in diameter holds 122 gallons. 
12 feet in diameter holds 705 gallons. 4 feet in diameter holds 99 gallons. 


MEASUREMENTS FOR TIMBER AND LUMBER. 

The number of cubic feet in round timber can be found by adding the circumference of the small and 
large ends together and dividing by 2; multiply the square of one- -fourth of this (average circumference) by 
the length in feet; the result gives four-fifths of the real contents in cubic feet. One-fifth is customarily 
allowed for waste "in sawing. 

For square timber multiply the width by the thickness in inches, and this product by the length in 
feet, and divide by 12, which will give the result in feet. 

"ba measure sawed boards one inch thick, multiply length in feet by breadth in inches and divide by 
12, which gives the number of feet contained. 

For 1% and 1% inch thicknesses, calculate the same as for one inch, but add one quarter, for each 
additional quarter inch in thickness, to the quotient. For 2-inch thickness divide by 6, and for 3-inch, 


divide by 4, instead of 12. 
WEIGHTS OF VARIOUS PRODUCE. 


Apples (dried)...... oe lbs. to bushel | Flaxseed .......... 56 lbs. to bushel | Potatoes Pal ... 60 lbs. to bushel 
Barley ....... ..... 48 lbs. to bushel | Hair ee 8 lbs, to bushel | Potatoes (sweet).. 55 lbs. to bushel 
Beans ,...... 2»... 601bs. to bushel | Hemp seed......... . 44 Ibs. to bushel Eye eg gece ke e . 56 lbs, to bushel 
Bran a 20 lbs. to bushel Lime (unslacked) . 30 lbs. to bushel Salt (fine)......... 55 lbs. to bushel 
Buckwheat ........ 48 Ibs. to bushel | Malt ............. 38 lbs. to bushel | Salt (coarse)....... 50 lbs. to bushel 
Coal ooo. ou E s -e 80 lbs. to bushel | Oats .............. 32 lbs. to bushel | Turnips ........... 55 lbs. to bushel 
Corn (shelled)...... 56 lbs. to bushel | Onions ........... . 57 lbs. to bushel | Wheat ........... . 60 lbs. to bushel 
Corn meal......... 48 lbs. to bushel Peon (dried)..... 33 Ibs. to bushel > 

Corn (in ear)...... 70 lbs, to bushel | Peas ............. 60 lbs. to bushel 


The above table contains the Ee established by the United States Government. It varies in a num- 
ber of States, but is used by the majority of States. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY (COMPARED WITH WATER, FIGURED AT 100%). 


Lead ........ A Die Ke Silver EECH 1,047 
Mahogany ........»... 106|Steel ................ 783 
Maple ......... esses. c TO SUIDOUT arias 203 
Marble ...... rt O TIN a o ao 729 
Mercury ............. 1,357 | Turpentine .......... 
Milk (woman' s). .. 102ļ|Urine ori 101 
8| Milk (cow's).......... 103|Walnut .............. 6 
Milk (goat's)......... 104|Water ............... 100 
Platina .....- ers 2,150 Water E 2... 103 
{| Poplar: 1 ess des 38| Water (Dead Sea). 124 
Porter eb oe es 104| Wine ............... 100 
A ees 117 
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LEGAL AND CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS, PER BUSHEL. 





























la "d : + 
o a ` als 3 
E E el Isls]? Bl 2 E 
. 2 E a el Ill miin Ka 
State, 3 A EA s| sic P 5 g ES os 
Själ glaa l E| s EZZ 3) 1 4} 2] 8} 3 $|B| € 
8SIB[BISISIBISISIEIBIE 212) 2) 8] 3] 3] sielglelóle 
KS a Sel Blea SiS slslel sl || èl ël alz Elé] B 
Alabama Qe wee a KZ ..| 47 60 | 48! 60 56] 48 321 571 ..] ..| 60 561 ..] ..| 55| 60 
Arkansas ..........| 80 24| 48| 60| 14! 52| 60| 70| 56| 48| 56| 32] 57] . 46| 60) 50] bei 50] 601 57] 6 
California .......... ..| 50| .. 401 ..] ..] 52| .. 321 sl. sx] ove] DE] s ..] 60 
Colorado ........s ss $ 48| 60 52| 60] ..| 56] 50; 321 ..l . ..| 60 56 45| ..| 60 
Connecticut ........| ..] ..| ..| 48| 60 48| ..| ..{ 56| 50 32; 50; . 60; 60 .|. 56 50| 60 
Delaware .......... eel wa A A es Se ..] 56) 48 csl ss o T M ..|] 60 
District of Columbia. oe] ee] ..| 47| 62 48| 60 56| 48 32, 57| . ..| 56| ..| 56| 50| 45; 55| 60 
Honda. a ere tes ..| 48] 60 48| 60 56| 48 32| 57| . ..1 60| ..| 56| . 45| 55, 60 
Georgia ..ooooooo.». 80| ..| 24| 47| ..|14) 52] 60| 70] 56] 48 56] 32] 57] 38| 60; 60) 55) 56] 56] 45! 55| 60 
Idaho oo e ror ee i are fe ns 42| 60 5G] ..| ..] 36| .. ..| 60| ..| 56| .s| ..| ..| 60 
Illinois ,...........| 80] ..| 24! 48| 60114| 52| 60| 70 3] 48| 56| 32| 57| 33 601 55| 56| 50| 48! 55| 60 
Indiana ,...........| ..| ..| 25) 48| 60/14] 50! Gol 68| 56] 60, ..] 32] 48! 33] . 60) ..| 56! 50 45) ..] 60 
Iowa ...ooooo......| 80| 48| 24| 48| 60114] 52| 60| 70 ..] 56} 32| 57| 33| ..| 601 46| 56| 50] 45! ..| 60 
Kansas ......... veel 801 ..| 24| 48! 60 |14| 50| 60] 70| 56| 50! 54| 32] 57| 33| ..| 601 501 56| Gol 45| 55| 60 
Kentucky ...... | 76| 24| 24| 47] 60/14] 56| 60| *| 561 50] 56; 32] 57: 39| 60| 60] 55| 56| 50; 45| 60| 60 
Louisiana ....... d d ..l wef eel s.l. cel eh 56] 50| ..] 32 :5l exl uis eed ael seis be s see rs 
Maine sr ras 4.1 44| ..| 45| 62 48| .. 56] 50| ..] 32] 82, ..| 60} 60 45| 60] 60 
Maryland .......... kx ved. ESA OS Vell es edd ..] ..1 26] ..] 40| ..1 56 56| 56 cada 
. Massachusetts ...... ..| 48| ..| 48| 60| ..| 48| 60| ..| 561 50! ..1 32| 52| ..| ..| 60. 56 ..| 45| ..] 60 
Michigan .......... ..| 48| 22| 48| 60] 14| 48| 60. 70| 56} 50| 56| 32| 54| 28| 60j 60 56| 66| 45| 58| 60 
Minnesota .......... ll 28| 48] GO} ..] 50] 60: ..] 56] ..] ..] 382] 57] 28] ..| 60] ..] 56] ..] 45| 52| 60 
Mississippi ......... oof ..| ..1 48] 601 ..| ..| 60] ..[ 56 48| ..] 32| .. ..1 60| ..| 56 45| ..| 60 
Missouri ........... ..| 48| 24| 48 60 14| 52| 60, ..| 561 50, 56] 32| 57| 33 601 ..| 56| 50] 45, 42| 60 
Montana ...........] ..] ..| ..| 48] 601..| 521 Go] ..| 561 601 ..1 32| 57 ..1 601 ..1 66| ..| 45| 50] 60 
Nebraska ...... e -of ..| ..| 481 60| ..| 521 601 ..| 56| ..| ..| 32| 521 33| ..| 60) . 56| 50| 45, 55| 60 
New Hampshire..... oof of ole. 62] ..] ..] ..] ..] 56| 501 ..| 32] ..| ..| 60) 60| ..| 564 ..| ..| ..] 60 
New Jersey.........| ..| 50| 25| 48| ..|..| 501 64| ..| 56] ..| 55. 30] 57] ..] 60| 60| 54| 56| ..| 45) ..| 60 
New YOTEK A e+] oo] ..| 48| 62] ..| 48| 60| ..| 58| ..| 55| 32| ..1 ..| 60| 60| ..| 56 44| ..| 60 
North Carolina...... oe] oo] ..148| ..[|..1 50] 64; ..] 54] 46) ..| 30] ..] ..| 50] ..] ..| 56 e. ..] 60 
North Dakota....... e] ..| 48| 60] ..] 42] 601 ..1 56] ..; ..1 32] 571 ..] ..] 60] ..| 56 42| 60| 60 
ODIO ea ..| 48| 22] 48| 60|..1 50| 601 70| 56] ..| 56 55| 48| Gol 60| 50| 56 45, 60| 60 
Oklahoma ......... oo] os] el 481 ..]..] 42| 60] ..] 56] ..| ..| 821 52| ..| ..1 60] ..] 56 42| 60| 60 
Oregon ..... soo.oooo]| sl 45| ..| 46] ..|..| 421 60 56| .. 36 "TI 80 56 ..) ..1 60 
Pennsylvania ....... eo] | -| 471 ..|..| 48| 62] ..| 56! 48 30] 50 ..| 60 56) Säi, ..] 60 
Rhode Island.. el se] esch ll 48) steel el eat [901 SO ..1 321 50] ..T esch 601: ..1 561 .. ..1.60 
South Carolina,.....| ..| ..| 26} 48| 60 | 44 56| 60| 70| 56| 50| 44| 32| 57| ..| 60| 60| 50| 56| 50 ..| 60 
South Dakota.......] ..] ..| ..] 48| 60|..| 42| on ..! 56| ..| ..! 321 52] ..| ..1 60| ..1 56| ..] 42| Gol 60 
Tennessee .........| ..| 50| 26| 48] 60114] 50! 60] 72| 56 50 OP 32| 56| 50| 60| 60| 50] 56] ..| 45| 50) 60 
Texas See gë eege e e eee ee oe .. 48 60 se 42 60 ee 56 32 57 ee se 60 ee 56 ee 451 55 60 
Vermont E EN ..| 46| ..| 48| 62]| ..| 48] 60] ..| 56 32| 52i ..| 60| 60| ..| 56| 70¡ 45! 60| 60 
Virginia ........... 80| ..| 28| 48) 60 |14| 52| 64 TO 56 50 56 32 9f 40| 60| 60| 56| 56| ..| 45| 56| 60 
Washington ........| ..| 45| ..| 48| ..|..| 421 .. .| 56 32 ..| 601 ..| 56 40; ..| 60 
West Virginia.......| .. ..| 48i 60] ..| 52] 60 56 32 33| ..| 60| ..| 56 45| ..| 60 
Wisconsin .......... 57| 28 48| 601..| 48| 60 70 56|- 50 56 32| 57| 28| .. 60| ..{ 56 45| 42| 60 
*November 1 to May 1, 70 pounds; remainder of year, 68 pounds, 
Foreign Weights and Measures. 
(Ccmpiled by the Department of State.) 
prar tr a American "nett American 
ee Where Used, Equivalents. Denominations Where Used. Equivalents. 
Almude......... Portugal ........... 4.422 gallons. Catty.....,..... Sumatra ........... 2.12 pounds. 
Addeb.......... Egypt iris 1.6907 bushels, [¡Centaro......... Central America. 4.2631 gal'ons. 
ALG S .ilci ohn Metric ............. 0.02471 acre. Centner......... Bremen and Bruns- 
Arobe..... NER Paraguay .......... 25 pounds. WICK ee 117.5 pounds. 
Arratel or libra.. | Portugal............ 1.011 pounds. || do........... .| Darmstadt ......... 110.24 pounds, 
Arroba (dry)..... Argentine Ee 25.3175 pounds. Li DESEE | Denmark and Norway{110.11 pounds. 
DO a Brazil ......... , - . . 132.38 pounds, COn Nuremberg ......... 112.43 pounds. 
DO CUDA... aioz EE 25. 3664 pounds. E c vex Prussia .......... . 113.44 pounds, 
OO eh emer Yao Portugal............ 2.38 pounds, Dd ps Sweden ........... .|93.7 pounds, 
OO es cascos | Spain oce riy 25 .36 pounds, WO vie ceases gereel VICO ess ae ee ve Oe 123.5 pounds, 
S SPHERE Venezuela ......... 25.4094 pounds. do....... eese Zollverein ..... ¿ + + *«|110.24 pounds, 
Arroba (liquid).. | Cuba, Spain and do..... seva Double or metric...|220.46 pounds. 
Venezuela ........|4.263 gallons. Chetvert........ Russia .... EN 5.7748 bushels, 
Arshine......... Russia ............ 28 inches. Chih........ ...] China ............. 14 inches. 
Aline (square) . OG: im es 5.44 square feet. ||Coyan.......... Sarawak ........... 3,098 pounds. 
Artel........... Morocco ......... 1.12 pounds. Orlos sadios Siam  (Koyan)...... 2,667 pounds. 
Bari TREES Argentine ^ Republic Cuadra......... Argentine Republic. .|4.2 acres, 
and Mexico....... 20.0187 gallons, cecus baie | Paraguay .......... 78.9 yards. 
Barrel.......... Malta (customs).....|11.4 gallons. dor sir ‘| Paraguay (square). ..|8.077 square feet 
do.......... . | Spain (raisins)....... 1/100 pounds, dose Uruguay ...... [Nearly 2 acres. 
Berkovets. so ECHSBIS. errar Res 1361. 12 pounds. i Cubic meter.....| Metric ..,..........|95.3 cubic feet. ` 
Bongkal......... KE A 1832" grains. 'Cwt. (hundred- 
Bouw........... Sumatra............ 1.096.5  square|| weight)....... British ...ooooo.... 112 pounds, 
meters. Dessiatine....... Russia ............. 2.6997 acres. 
Birds Japan: ee de 0.1 inch. Doa oF 8pain ias ser 1,599 bushels. 
Butt (wine)..... Spain .......... ...1140 gallons, Drachme...... e. | Greece ............. Half ounce. 
Caffiso......... Malta: is cigar eas 5.4 gallons, Fanega (dry).... | Central America. .|1.5745 bushels, 
Candy.......... India (Bombay)...... 529 pounds. do: ews Chili...... ——— hy - |2.575 bushels, 
dO. «divas India (Madras)...... 900 pounds. Lo cesses es Cuba ae otn 1.599 bushels, 
Cantar.......... Morocco ...........! 1113 pounds, daras d Mexico ......... ...11.54728 bushels. 
dO.. cce v ue Syria (ponen :575 pounds. doi. axes Morocco ...........|Strike fanega 10 
ae ds Turkey ............ '11124.7036 pounds lbs.; full fan- 
Cantaro (cantar). Malta eto pA 175 pounds, ega, e Ibs. 
CATA... oenen Mexico and Salvador. . 300 p E: AAA | Uruguay (double)... 7.716 bushels. 
EE cce ODIA: een yd sis ‘1, 335 pe -3 28 1-3) i rus Uruguay (ísingle).....3.888 bushels, 
ounds. NG, E Sas occas Yenezucls e echt 1.599 bushels. 
do*.......... | Japan ..... CU ai 1.31 pounds. Fanega (liquid)... | EA err. 16 gallons, 
do..... ...... Java, Siam anid Feddan........ eese nn 11.08 acres, 
Malacca ....... - 11.35 pounds. Frail cua "e SEP sero oo 150 pounds, 


*More frequently called Vins Among merchants in treaty ports it equals 1.3344 lbs. avoirdupois.. 








ebe ———————— — ————————  —"———————————————————————— E 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS «AND MEASTRES—Continued. 





Denominations. | Where Used. | wä, || Denominations, | Where Used, | e, 
Frasco........ ..| Argentine Republic... «2. 5096 quarts, ORG. ev TER Hungary and  Wal- 
dO, secs xvn Mexico ..... .......:2.5 quarts, i TO 21.2533 2.5 pints. 
Frasila..... essee! Aanzibalss ox 6 co dos ‘35 pounds. Pies ral Egypt .|2114 inches. 
Fuder......... ; rr ..o...... 264.17 gallons, Picul..... UN Borneo ‘and  Celebes.. 135,64 pounds, 
Bunt... ee Russia ...... -.10.9028 pound. do........... | China, Japan and 
Garnice......... Russian Poland... e.. e 10.88 gallon. Sumatra ......... 133 1-3 pounds. 
Gram... nn Metric paci AM ET 2 grains, dures ves E ... {185.1 pounds. 
Hectare......... doc roo 2,471 acres. do, |Philippine Islands. . | -[137.9 pounds, 
Hectoliter: Piedad . [Argentine Republic. . "10.9478 foot. 
Dicc eds], AAA ... 12,838 bushels, OO svsdoeeussa Spain bawas owe chr): 0.91407 foot, 
Liquid..... O A 26,417 gallons, PE T See | Turkey ...........-.[27.9 inches, 
DE M MN ....| Austria-Hungary..... 1.422 2 acres. Pood EEN Russia «2. ette 36.112 pounds, 
Vas Japan ....oooooo.o». Pond (pound)....| Denmark and Sweden 1.102 pounds, 
Roi (kilo). ,, | Metric...... RA RA ? Sch ounds, Quarter..... ....| Great Britain. es TER pashels, 
Kilometer...... do: ev exa eee 0.621376 mile, dO. cx vs +... wi London (coal). oes diii elt Vis 
Klafter......... | Russia ........ vn de cubic. feet Quintal......... ER Republic... jor 42 pounds, 
OK. Sch vos Japan *%6.06000560090000 4.9629 bushels, dO. ececs bee ee . 180.06 pounds, 
Korree,......,... Russia ......... vo 2 B bushels. CO; cdi rà Castile,f "Chilli, Mex- 

Kean, neu Japan vA we Vra 8,28 pounds, ico and Peru...... {101.41 pounds, 
Lüst... i. civics Be ium and Holland 85.194 bushels, dO... v Vr Es Greece e s e 9 9 9 * oe te 123,2 pounds. 
d0........... | England (dry malt)../82,52 bushels. de. Newfoundland (fish). [112 pounds, 
dO, ces aan Germany dOoO ..o.. .... metric tons la Co Be Paraguay e... .»B0.0.... 100 pounds, 

(4,480 pounds) do. .......... Syria e... ..... gp Ore 125 pounds. 
dO. Il ven Prussia e... p.. 1.00%. 19.060.0. 11 29 bushels, do. ..191.0*.0...... etri es eg a dee ER 220.46 pounds, 
Gë e .... Russian Poland......111% bushels. Rottle......o... Palestine .......... oun 

Ee Spain (salt).. , ee. [4,760 pounds. dO..weciseu ej Syria r..or......... 15% pounds, 

League (land). ...| Paraguay ..........|4,033 acres, Sagene..........|Russia .............1 7 feet, 

Va alat ads ‘| China .............12,115 feet. Salm........... [Malta .............1490 pounds, 
Libia (pound). . | Argentine Ee 11/0127 pounds, Be, nn [Japan ........»....[0,02451 acre. 

dO... ovv et Central America.....|1.043 pounds, Seer........ ao. A CT TEE EE |l pound 13 

dO... MENO OL EP 1.014 pounds. ounces. 

do a ee ae ees Kaze Cuba eoo ctcviscsi.|1.0161 ounds. SE Tapan pen d L BBO inches, 

do *..075999292^0 eee Mexico ........ . ... 0. 1. 0146 pounds. Sh Oo .... .<4<. eege gp . do ee eee [EE a 1.6 quarts, 

Owe cs ee es ... | OR ues ett 1,0143 pounds, Standard S , : 

do..... ne | Portugal .....+..+....[1.011 pounds, Petersburg) ....| Lumber measure. ....|165 cubic feet, 

do... .. 0... e... Spain ..o.oo........ [1,0144 pounds. Stone ......... ee '| British nn [14 pounds, 

GOs 3 piane ruguay ....- . è «e e .|1,0143 pounds. Suerte..... e... . | Uruguay sss le 100 cuadras 

a adde dw ...| Venezuela .........-[1,0161 pounds. (see cuadra). 
Liter. eek tea Metric .......... «-- 11.0567 quarts, | (Bun, e e. {Japan ..........2..{1.193 inches, 
Livio (pound). .| Greece ............|1.1 pounds. Tael..... „ee... | Cochin China.......|090.70 grains 

do..... e.» o... | Guiana ..........-.11,0791 pounds. ¿| (troy). 
Load........... | England (timber). ... |Square, 50 cubic || Tan............| Japan .............[0.25 acre, 

feet; unhewn,||To............. dO. cara ...|2 pecks, 

40 cubic feet: || Ton. ........... Space "measure. ina io cubic feet, 

inch planks, Tonde (cereals). Denmark .....+.+.....[3.94783 bushels. 
on superficial Tondeland..... xs d ceste c RE TE 1.36 acres, 

. fee Tsubo.......... [Japan .............|6 feet.square, 

Manzana. .......|Costa Bienes MS 1 BG. acres, Tsun..... ruler China .............|1.41 inches, 
do...........| Nicaragua and Sal- Tunna..... ..... | Sweden Disc oe 
vador ...... .....11.727 acres, Tunnland..... .. [Sweden ........ .[1.22 acres. 
Marc...........| Bolivia ............/0,507 pound. Vara........... | Argentine Republic... "134,1208 inches. 

. Maund..........| India .............|82 2-7 pounds, Orsai Central America. ....[32.87 inches, 
Meter...........| Metric ...... rey Ee 37.inches. do........... .|Chili and Peru...... 33.367 inches. 
Mil.;...24.2 ss] Denmark coros ros .68 miles, din Cuba ..... .........133,384 inches. 

Ca Co rs el Denmark E ER do..... ad uel Curacao ...... e. [33.3175 inches. 

ical) ............ 4,61 miles, do........ e. Mexico ........ e, |33 inches, 
Milla...........| Nicaragua and Hon- OO EE E Paraguay ..........|34 inches. 

duras ias eres 1.1493 miles, Lo O Spall. cute es 0.914117 yard. 

Morgen.........|Prussia ............10.63 acre, HO. vea pd YO Venezuela .......... 33.384 inches. 
ORG oo o sora . | Egypt ........ .....|2,7225 pounds. VELO cosy sem et Russia 249 s nn 2.707 gallons, 

dO... s e| Greece ...ooooooo... 2.84 pounds, Vergees......... Isle of Jersey...... . [71.1 square rods, 

do. ......o .... Hungary .... 0. 0.0050. > 0817 pounds. Verst. ...........«. Russia e... eevee . » e... 0. 663 mile, 

dOcss csi xx Turkey ............12,82838 pounds. ||Vlocka.......... Russian Poland..... 41,98 acres. 


iln Spain the metric system is used oflicially, but the Castile quintal is employed in commerce in the 
peninsula and all the colonies, except in Catalonia. 


Area and Value of Parks in tbe United States. 


(Statistics Prepared by the United States Government.) 


Valuation, Expendi- 











Area. i : 
a i A A S MILES ONERE c. 
city. Cane Land and Parks ‘and 
Tee by | Buildings. Apparatus. Total. Gardens. 
New York, N. Y.................. 6,909.00 |$296,235,525.00 | $036, 266.00 ee 296,871,791.00 | $1,408,830.00 
Chica ade M SHE NIAE 2,151.49 61,514,900.00 1,500,000.00 63,014, ,900.00 442,1 110.00 
Phila elphia lu CMT 4,044.09 (b) (b) 22 788,344.00 458,202.00 
St. Louis, MO ei ue nears ed wee 2,176.59 8,149,310.00 6,407.00 8,155,807.00 133,1 22.00 
Boston, Mass... e ee ..| 2,618.06 (b) (b) 53, 023. 400.00 233,444.00 
Baltimore, Md.................... 1,136.01 (b) (b) (b) 302,168.00 
Cleveland, Ohio................... 1,326.19 6,908,846.00 15,000.00 6,923,846.00 71,975.00 
Buffalo, N. Wei sew ea ere rS 1,025.50 3,637,255.00 12,000.00 3,649,255.00 173, 751.00 
an Francisco, Cal................ 1,192.67 (b) (b) 12,000,000.00 208,361.00 
Cincinnati, (ENT 2 dl erat ween: 539.00 1,499,000.00 1,000.00 1,500,000.00 43,996.00 
Ke Disidencia ada 880.00 3,319,959.00 25,000.00 3,344,959.00 abia o 
New Orleans, La.................. 552.66 5,000,000.00 | 50,000.00 5.050,000.00 9,655.00 
Detroit, Mich..........-.......... 1,055.61 (b) (b) 6,255,000.00 91,900.00 
Milwaukee, Wis............. een 435.03 (b) (b) 2,493,776.00 82,992.00 
Washington, D. C......... re (a) .98 300,000.00 | |  ........ 800,000.00 22,050.00 
Newark N: Lee EE e 19.18 500,000.00 | .  ........ 500,000.00 4,601.00 
Jersey City, IN cal a e 3 meu ae 18.00 483,500.00 2,000.00 485,500.00 3,550.00 
Louisville, Ky.................... | 1,350.00 1.000,000.00 15,000.00 1,015,000.00 56,752.00 
Minneapolis, Minn...............- 1,553.26 4,564,340.00 (b) 4,564.340.00 99,450.00 
Providence, R. I...... a '543.68 1, 146, 439.00 48,933.00 1,195,372.00 47,885.00 
New Haven, Conn................. 1,100.00 '451,000.00 20,000.00 "471,000.00 21,504.00 
Los Angeles, A ued Gries 3,720.04 $91, 175.00 2,500.00 599,675.00 53,819.00 
Lynn, LEE EE 2,463.75 (b) (b) 393,825.00 6,139.00 





(a) Washington, D. C.; 3,596.27 acres owned by the United States Government. (b) Not given. 
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68 
Tnterest Tables. 
SIMPLE INTEREST.* 
lalalala lglal alala] zl .l al al al sl s | 8- 
: e 3 d a a 3 : e 8 e o o o & 
Time E EEN E e A AE 
| anm ilalol«= loo lerJ]olol=1a0a lr N eo a 10 ÉS el 
Amt. |Int. i | 
1:4 4 ess «| oo. eos. ..eo .a.e.o. feo. .nk.o'(<—. MQM0p0p0 4. 4. [o . 9. 9» [oo e. . [o .. .0.n.0:. . 04. /(M.00...o ¡o . . e. ] o. «ss . 01. |... e ée 1 1 1 2 4 
a a la lo laa E ET MEQUE DOORS : i 1 2 2 3 b 
ad decr BEE Ee GE ale ct EE cepe ase i 1 1 2 2| 3 6 
WR HN NER EE D dare HM HEAT ETE RAE LO 1 1 1 2 3| 4| T 
$274 qusc | CN DEE Ee SE ES E 1 1| 2 2 3 4 8 
I Er Ke irs jaro: fite KD CONS Ges uper 1| 1 2 3 3 4 5| 10 
ad o le e Meek. | VA ES GER RS ERAN 1 1 d 3 4 5 6| 12 
28 Oe eee eee ERETI ee ¡DAA E eed Cee) ie) ee 1 2 4 Di — 6I T —H 
$3..... e a PRET e. TORRES ERU EE prole | 1 2| 3 4 EI 6 
Lee Med ME qM Sd Cio SUE DER ADAE i 1 3 4 5 6 8 
Cl tee EC EE DONA BE e osi Ee il 1 2 d 5 6 8 9 
M Hex PM D REA selecti um. Wi 1 11 2 4 5 7| 9 1 
$4.....| 4 Me erg deb FON ee | Sd] 1 1j 2| 4 5 6 B 
Ss e eiu i id^ 1 2 3 5 7 8 
"dl adu] II be eS. | e [ore ii i1 id id 2 d 6 i| vi B 
jose duct eg AAA Ge a i| i dE 1 2| 2j 5 Zo 12 ` a 
A 4 1. E es en EE Dee Ee | 1| 1 1 1 3| 5 6 8 
5 SE! d t coni nola ul ii 1| 1 1 2 4 6 8 10 ; 
e | guru ss ek |: il^ il 1| 1| 1 2| 3 5| 8 10 
Se rl E edd No HERENNIUM EO NE- 6 9|  ] 3 
$10 1-4 Loos Pata RAS Fe rg ai d4p 4. 20 3 6| 10 — 7 —0 d 
B quce ses: i i| i} 1| 2| 2| 3| 4 8 13 17 AN 25| 50 
Be tee i il i| al al 23| 2| 2 3 5 T] 15|  20| 25) 30! 60 
den doct 1 al id i i 2| 2 2| 4 6 12 181 23|  29|  35| 70 
$25. C eet ME 1J 1) 1 11 2) 2| ?2| 8 5 8 i6|  25|  33| 41 50| 1.00 
5 "I'm a 2 2| 3| 3| 3| 7| 10| 21 31 42| 62|  63| 1.25 
6 j| i| 1| 2| 2| ai a 3 s 4| s| 13 25| 38! 50l  63| 75! 1.50 
u a poso al i 21 2) 3| 8| 4| 4| 5| 10 / 15|  29| 44]  58| "9 sei 1.75 
$50. 4 T i| i| 2| 3 3| 4 4| 5! 6| 11! 16| 331 501  67|  83| 1.001 2.00 
5 i i| 23| 31 3| 4| s| 6| 6| al ul 21 49| 63] 83| 1.04| 1:25| 2.50 
6 1i 2| 3| 3| 4| 5 6 d 8| ai 17| 25| 501  75| 1.00| 1.25| 1.50| 3.00 
i 11 2 3| 4| 5| 6| 7, ad 9| 9| 19| 29| 58|  88| 1.17] 1.46; 1.75| 3.50 
$100...| 4 1 2 d d ei 6| SU 9| 10) 111 22 35 ~ 66; 1.00] 1.33| 1.67] 2.00| 4.00 
5 11 3| 4| e| 7| s| 10| 11] 13| 14| 28| 42 $3) 1.25| Lei 2.08| 2.50| 5.00 
6 a 3 5 d 8| 10| 12| 13| 15| 17| 33] 50 1.00 1.50] 2.00] 2:50| 3.00] 6.00 
Is 2 4| e| sl 10 12| 14| 16| 18| 19| 39 58| 1:17 1.75| 2.33, 2.92, 3.50. 7.00 
$200...| 4 21 4| 6 9| 111 13| ibj 18| 20| 22| 44| 67| 1.33| 2.00| 266) 3.33| 4.00| 8.00 
5 3! 6 d 11| 14| 17| 19| 22| 25: 28! 56| 83| 1.67| 2.50| 3.33] 4.17| 5.00| 10.00 
6 3| 7| 10! 13 17| 20| 23| 27| 30| 33] 67| 1.00) 2:00| 3.00| 4.00| 5.00] 6.00| 12.00 
1 4| a 12|. 16 19| 23| 27| 311 35| 39| 78| 1.17| 2.33| 3.50| 4.67| 5.83| 7.00| 14.00 
$300...| 4 3j 6| 10| 13| 161 20| 23| 20| 301 33| 66 -90 2.00| 3.001 4.001 5.00| 6.00| 12.00 
5 4| s 13{ 17| 21! 25| 29| 33| 38) 42] 83| 125| 250 3.75] 5.00] 6.25| 7.50| 15.00 
6 Si 10 15: “ol 25| 30| 35| 40| 45| 50|1.00| 1.50 3:00] 4.50| 6.00] 7.50| 9.00| 18.00 
| Sx 6| 12| 18/ 23/ 29| 35| 41| 47| 53| 58/1.17| 1.75| 3.50| 5.25| 7.00| 8.75| 10:50| 21.00 
$500...| 4 5| 11| 16| 22; 28| 33| 39| 44] 50| 56|1.11| 1.66| 3.331 5.001 6.66 823 10.00| 20.00 
5 7| 14| 21| 28| 35! 42| 49| 56| 63| 69|1.39| 208| 4.17] 6.25| 8.33| 10.42| 12.50] 25.00 
6 8| 17| 25; 33| 42| 50| 58| 67 D 83| 1.67| 2.50| 5.00| 7.50| 10.00| 12.50] 15.00| 30.00 
| 10| 19] - e UB 58: 68| 78| 88| 97/1.94| 2.92| 5.83| 8.75] 11.67. 14.58| 17:50) 35.00 
$1,000.] 4 | 111 22 SR 55| 66| 78| 89|1.00]1.11| 2.22] 3.33| 6.67| 10.00| 13.33| 16.66| 20.00| 40.00 
5 | 14! 28 42 56 ep 83| 97/1.1111.2511.39| 2.78| 4.17] 8.33] 12:50] 16.67| 20.83] 25.00| 50.00 
6 nj 8 | 83|1.00|1.17|1.33|1.50|1.67. 3.33| 5.00| 10.00] 15.00| 20.00] 25.00| 30.00] 60.00 
1| 19 ei 4 97/1.17/1.36|1.56/1.7511.94/ 3.89] 5.83| (el 17.50| 23.33] 29.17| 35.00| 70.00 





*In order to find the amount of interest De 215, 3% 


the interest (i. 


Years. 


€ 9 9 * 9 9 9 oc: 9 9? c e 
eec: ......o.. oso 
c...o....o o... 
....0000000.01... 
c..ooo......»o 
6... <.P90.910.10000.0.. 
Lo oo. . poo... 
bo... ..o..»oos. 
...o... o. rs...» 


.. 0... ...o.... 


Per 
Cent. 


Invest- 
ment. 


























e., 3, 5, 7 per cent, etc.) 








per cent, etc., di 
by 2 


COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE NO. 1. 
SHOWING THE RATE AT WHICH $1 WILL INCREASE WHEN AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 








| 3% | 4% | 5% | 6% | 7 20 Years. | 3% 
1.0300 | 1.0400 | 1.0500 | 1.0600 | 1.0700 |¡11............. 1.3842 ¡ 
1.0609 | 1.0816 | 1.1025 | 1.1236 | 1.1449 []12............. 1.4258 
1.0927 | 1.1249 | 1.1576 | 1.1910 | 1.2250 [[13............. 1.4685 
1.1255 | 1.1699 | 1.2155 | 1.2624 | 1.3108 ||14............. 1.5126 
1.1592 | 1.2166 | 1.2763 | 1.3382 | 1.4025 [|15............. 1.5680 
1.1940 | 1.2653 ¡ 1.3401 | 1.4185 | 1.5007 ||16............. 1.6047 
1.2299 | 1.3159 | 1.4071 | 1.5036 | 1.6058 |[17............. 1.6528 
1.2668 | 1.3686 | 1.4774 | 1.5938 | 1.7182 |[18............. 1.7034 

.3048 | 1.4233 | 1.5513 | 1.6984 | 1.8384 }/19............. -1535 
1.3439 | 1.4802 | 1.6289 | 1.7908 | 1.9671 [J20............. 1.8061 


COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE NO. 2 
SHOWING THE INCREASE OF $1 IF INVESTED AT COMPOUND INTEREST FOR 100 YEARS. 














Amount in || Invest-| Per |Amount in || Invest-] Per | Amount in 

100 Years. ment. | Cent.| 100 Years, ment. | Cent, | 100 Years. 

$2.75 ||$1..... | 5 $131.25 ||$1.... 9 $5,513.00 

7.25 BEE 6 340.00 1... 10 13,809.00 

19.25 || 1..... 7 868.00 | 1....| 12 | 84,615.00 
50.50 !! 1..... 8 2,203.00 











vide the amount given at twice 


sz | ex | 7% 


1.7103 | 1.8983 

1959 | 2.0122 
2.1320 
2.2609 
2.3966 
2.5403 





S 


2.7590 
2.9522 
3.1588 
3.3790 
3.6165 
3.8697 


2.5269 


E 60 


2.6533 


2. 
2.1068 


2.1911 3.2071 








Invest- Per Amount in 
ment. | Cent. 100 Years. 

$1..... 15 1,174,405.00 
| DEN 18 .5,145,000.00 
y OOE 24 2,551,799,404.00 
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YEARS IN WHICH MONEY WILL DOUBLE AT SEVERAL RATES OF INTEREST. 


pare e Simple Interest. Cempound Interest. | e i Bimple Interest. Compound Interest. 
1 % [100 years............ 69 years and 245 days... 5% |20 years.............|1l4 years and 75 days. 
2 Y DO years......... eee 39 year A s 90s CETERO 67 |16 years and 243 days.|11 years and 327 days. 
21,7 |40 years............. 28 years and 26 days.... 7% |14 years and 104 days.|10 years and 89 days. 
3 % 138 years and 4 months| 23 years and 164 days... 8% 112 years and 183 days..|9 years and 2 days. 
3197, |28 years and 208 days.|20 years and 54 days.... 9% |11 years and 40 days..|8 years and 16 days. 
4 % bs A 17 years and 246 days... | 10% [10 yearS............. 7 years and 100 days. 
4%% 122 years and 81 days.|15 years and 273 days... | 
Cables of Wages. 
MONTHLY WAGE TABLE. 
Days $10 | $11 | $12 | $13 | $14 | $15 | $16 | $17 | $18 | $19 | $20 
i 
| AA .38 .42 | .46 | .50 .54 .58 62 EP .69 ti AT 
Di AEN AT .85 .92 | 1.00 1.08 1.15 1.23 1.31 1.38 1.46 1.54 
EH 1.15 1.27 1.38 | 1.50 1.62 1.73 1.85 1.96 2.08 2.19 2.31 
ore eres 1.54 1.69 1.85 2.00 2.15 231 2.46 2.62 2.77 | 2.92 3.08 
DEus 1.92 2.12 2.31 2.50 2.69 2.58 3.08 3.21 3.46 3.65 3.85 
Moras 2.31 2.54 2.11 3.00 3.23 3.46 3.69 3.92 4.15 4.38 4.62 
ia 2.69 2.96 3.23 3.50 3.17 4.04 4.31 4.58 4.85 5.12 5.38 
BE 3.08 3.38 3.69 | 4.00 4.31 4.62 4.92 5.23 5.54 5.85 6.15 
B. csse 3.46 3.81 4.15 4.50 4.85 5.19 5.54 5.88 6.23 6.58 6.92 
AS 3.85 4.23 4.62 5.00 5.38 5.17 6.15 6.54 6.92 7.31 7.69 
Il. vga 4.23 4.65 5.08 5.50 5.92 6.35 6.77 7.19 7.62 8.04 8.46 
ts 4.62 5.08 5.44 6.00 6.46 6.92 7.38 7.85 8.31 8.77 9.23 
Le 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 9.50 10.00 
14.255 5.38 5.92 6.46 7.00 7.54 8.08 8.62 9.15 9.69 10.23 10.77 
15. Paces 5.77 6.35 6.92 7.50 8.08 8.65 9.23 9.81 10.38 10.96 11.54 
| 16.....55 6.15 6.77 7.38 8.00 8.62 9.23 9.85 10.46 11.08 11.69 12.31 
ed 6.54 7.19 7.85 8.50 9.16 9.81 10.46 11.12 11.77 12.42 13.08 
| 18... ees 6.92 7.62 8.31 9.00 9.69 10.38 11.08 11.77 12.46 13.15 13.85 
p DE 7.31 8.04 8.77 9.50 10.23 10.9 11.69 12.42 13.15 13.88 14.62 
e EE 1.69 8.46 9.23 10.00 10.77 11.54 12.31 13.03 13.85 14.62 15.38 
| 2l bv 8.08 8.88 9.69 10.50 11.31 12.12 12.92 13.73 14.64 15.35 16.15 
P i eine ace ay 8.46 9.31 10.15 11.00 11.85 12,69 13.54 14.38 15.23 16.08 16.94 
28 cus cip 8.85 9.73 10.62 11.50 12.38 13.27 14.15 15.04 15.92 16.81 17.69 
24 n . 9.23 10.15 11.08 12.00 12.92 13.85 14.71 15.69 16.62 17.54 18.46 
MO Lee .62 10.58 11.54 12.50 13.46 14,42 15.38 16.35 17.31 18.27 19.23 
1 month.. 10.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 ‘20.00 
DE 20.00 22.00 24.00 26.00 28.00 30.00 $2.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 40.00 
dx er rs 30.00 33.00 .00 39.00 42.00 45.00 48.00 51.00 54.00 51.00 60.00 
S A 40.00 44.00 48.00 52.00 56.00 60.00 64.00 68.00 12.00 16.00 80.00 
Det oes 50.00 55.00 €0.00 65.00 10.00 19.00 80.00 5. 90.00 95.00 | 100.00 
Ossa 60.00 66.00 72.00 78.00 84.00 90.00 96. 102.00 108.00 114.00 | 120.00 
A 70.00 77.00 84.00 91.00 98.00 | 105.00 112.00 119.00 126.00 133.00 | 140 00 
BL uris 80.00 88.00 96.00 | 104.00 12.00 | 120.00 128.00 136.00 144.00 152.00 60. 
Bee 90.00 99.00 | 108.00 | 117.00 | 126.00 | 135,00 144.00 153.0 162.00 171.00 | 180.00 
BO ies 100.00 | 110.00 | 120.00 | 130.00 | 140.00 | 150.00 30. 179.00 180.00 190.00 | 200.00 
11... 110.00 | 121.00 | 132.00 | 143.00 | 154.0 165.00 176.00 187.00 198.00 209.00 | 220.00 
lyear..... 120.00 | 132.00 | 144.00 | 156.00 | 168.00 | 180.00 192.00 204.00 | 216.00 228.00 | 240.00 
YEARLY WAGE TABLE. 
Per | Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per | Per 
Year. | Month. Week. Day. Year. | Month. Week. Day. Year. | Month. Week. | Day 
$20 is| $1.67 $0.38 $0.05 $100 is] $8.33 1.92 $0.27 $180 is| $15.00 $3.45 $0.49 
25 2.08 .48 Bn 108 8.15 2.01 .29 185 15.42 3.55 DI 
30 2.50 .58 .08 110 9.17 2.11 .90 190 15.83 3.64 .02 
35 2.92 .67 .10 115 9.58 2.21 .32 195 16.25 3.74 .D3 
40 3.33 AT .11 120 10.00 2.30 .33 200 16.57 3.84 .55 
45 3.75 .86 .12 125 10.42 2.40 .94 205 17.08 3.93 .56 
50 4.17 .96 .14 130 10.83 2.49 .96 210 11.50 4.03 .58 
55 4.58 1.06 .15 135 11.25 2.59 .91 215 17.92 4.12 .59 
60 5.00 1.15 . .16 140 11.67 2.69 KR 220 18.33 4.22 .60 
65 5.42 1.25 .18 145 12.08 2.18 .40 | 225 18.75 4.31 .62 
70 5.83 1.34 .19 150 12.50 2.88 .41 | 230 19.17 4.41 .63 
Vë 6.25 1.44 .21 155 12.92 2.91 .42 . 235 19.58 4.51 .64 
80 6.67 1.53 S 169 13.38 3.07 EEN 240 20.00 4.60 .66 
85 7.08 1.63 .28 165 13.75 3.16 45 | 245 20.42 4.10 .67 
90 7.50 1.73 .25 170 14.17 | 3.26 AT 250 20.83 4.79 .69 
95 7.92 1.82 .26 175 14.58 3.36 .48 | 


WEEKLY WAGE TABLE. 





* Hours. m .00,| $2.00 ss. 00. aan $8.00. $6.00 RÉI 158.00 $9.00. 510.00. ur . 00. 12.00. ous . 00. 14.00. 
-— — ed APS: E 


D ies cioe is BI .0124| .02% 
LE aaa 0125| .0314| .05 
EES .0314| .0624| .10 
n ded .05 .10 .15 
o ML ee .0624| .13!5| .20 
CERN .0815| .1624| .25 
Bos concu s .10 .20 .30 
Ue Grd obs Oks 11 .2314| .35 
Noe cet .13!4| .26%| .40 
Days 

Vx et na .16%| .33!4| .50 
DS .33%| .6624|1. 

E iat tas DD [1.00 ‘1.50 
Bee orn eae ees .6624|1.3314 |2.00 
[RENT ORAN MUN .88 14| 1.6863% | 2.50 
Bu 11:00 ^12:00 ^ |2.00 








.0315| .04%| .05 | .06 .0625| .07%| .08%| .09 .10 .11 .12 
.0625| .0815| .10 | .1134| .1314| .15 -1633| .18% .20 .22 2314 
.13%| .16%| .20 | .23!4| .26%| .30 .33%8| .36% .40 4344; .46% 
.20 .25 .30 | .35 .40 Eis .50 .55 .60 .65 d 
.26%| .3314| .40 | .4624| .5314| .60 .6625| .T315 .80 .86%|  .9314 
.33 14| .4125| .50 | .58%]| .6625| .75 .83%| .91%| 1.00 | 1.0834] 1.16% 
.40 DO .60 |. .80 .90 1.00 1.10 1.20 | 1.30 1.40 
.4625| .58%| .70 | .81%]| .9314|1.05 1.16% 13% 1.40 | 1.52 1.63% 
0344; .62%| .80 | .93%/1.06%/1.20 1.3314| 1.46 1.60 | 1.7314| 1.86% 
.6625| .83%| 1.00 |1.1625|1.3314|1.50 1.66%| 1.83%| 2.00 | 2.17 2.3314 
1.331411.6625| 2.00 |2.331$|2.6625 3.00 3.3314, 3.66%| 4.00 | 4.34 4.66% 
2.00 12.50 3.00 |3.50 {4.00 [4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 | 6.51 6.993 
2.66 36 |3.33 14| 4.00 |4.6624|5.3315|6.00 6.66%| 7.3344] 8.00 | 8.68 9.33 
3.334 |4.16%] 5.00 |5.83 1 |6.66 34] 7.50 8.3314, 9,16%| 10.00 |10.85 |11.66% 
4.00 15.00 6.00 |7.00 8.00 .00 110.00 111.00 12.00 |13.00 114.00 
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Weather Bureau Flags. 


Storm warnings are displayed by the Weather Bureau of the United States Department of Agriculture at 
141 stations situated on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States, from Eastport, Me., to Browns- 
ville, Tex. The stations at Capes Henry and Jupiter are equipped for signalling by the international cude 
and are prepared to transmit by telegraph the messages of passing vessels. 

The Weather Bureau furnishes, when practicable, for the benefit of all interests dependent upon weather 
conditions, the "'foreasis" which are prepared daily at the central oftice in Washington, D. C., and certain 
designated stations. These forecasts are telegraphed to stations of the Weather Bureau, railway otticials, 
postmasters and many others, to be communicated to the publie by means of flags or steam whistles. The 
flags adopted for this purpose are five in number and of the forms ‘and colors indicated below: 


Oo A 
EXPLANATION e PN FLAGS. st wae with 
No. 1. No. 2 o. No black square in 
White flag. Blue ‘hag. White one bius flag. Black cud flag. centre. 
Clear or fair weather. Rain or snow. Local rain or snow. Temperature, Cold wave. 


When Nc. 4 is placed above No. 1, 2 or 3, it indicates warmer; when below, colder; when not displayed, 
the temperature is expected to remain “about stationary. During the late Spring and early Fall the cold- 
wave flag is also used to indicate anticipated frosts. 


WIND DIRECTION AND STORM WARNINGS. 


The following flags denoting wind directions and storm warnings are in use on the coast and the great 
lake ports: 


Storm warning. Easterly winds. Westerly winds. 
| e 0 
Red flag, black centre. Red pennant. White pennant. 
These are cuutionary against a wind velocity that will be dangerous to all classes of vessels. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


The appearance of the storm warning alone indicates that a storm of great violence may be expected. 
If the red pennant is hoisted above the storm flag it indicates that the wind will be easterly, probably 
from the northeasterly quadrant; if it is displnyed "below the storm flag it indicates that the wind will be 
southeasterly. The white pennant hoisted above the storm flag indicates a northwesterly wind; below the 
Storm flag, a southwesterly wind. "Thus: 


SEL 


Northeasterly winds. Southeasterly winds. Northwesterly winds. Sonthw esterly winds. 


By night the warnings are given by means of lights, a red light indicating easterly winds, 
a red and white light westerly winds. 

In cases of the approach of a hurricane or of particularly severe and dangerous storm 
winds in the vicinity of the lakes or coast the warning ís indicated by two red flags, with 
black centres, hoisted one above the other. Thus: 


EXPLANATION OF WHISTLE SIGNALS. 
A warning blast of from fifteen to twenty seconds’ duration is sounded to attract atten- 


tion. After this warning the longer blasts tof from four to six seconds’ duration) refer to 
weather, and shorter blasts (of from one to three seconds’ duration) refer. to temperature; Hurricane 























those for weather are sounded first. Signal. 
Spent WEATHER SIGNALS. Í TEMPERATURE SIGNALS, 

____ Blasts. ELS : Indicates. Blasts. 8 Indicates. 

One long Fair weather. One short Lower temperature. 

Two long Rain or snow. Two short Higher temperature. 

Three long Local rain or snow. Three short Cold wave. 


By repeating each combination a few times, with intervals of ten seconds, liability to error in reading | 
the signals may be avoided. 

As far as practicable the forecast messages will be telegraphed at the expense of the Weather Bureau, 
but if this is impracticable they will be furnished at the regular commercial rates and sent ‘‘eollect.’’ In 
no ease will the forecasts be sent to a second nddress in any place, except at the expense of the applicant. 

Persons desiring to display the flags or sound the whistle signals for the benefit of the publie should 
communicate with the Weather Bureau officials in charge of the climate and crop service of their respective 
States, the central stations of which are as follows: 

Montgomery. Ala.: Phoenix, Ariz.; Little Rock, Ark.: San Francisco, Cal: Denver, Col.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boise, Idaho; Springfield, UL: Indianapolis, Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; Topeka. Kan.; 
Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.: Baltimore, Md. (for Delaware and Maryland): Boston, Mass. (for New 
England): Grand Rapids, Mich ` Minneapolis, Minn.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Columbia, Mo.; Helena, Mont.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Carson City. Nev.: Atlantic City. N. J.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Ithaca, N. Y.: Raleigh, N. C.; 
Bismarck, N. Dak.: Columbus. Ohio; Oklahoma, Okla. (for Oklahoma and Indian Territories); Portland, 
Ore.; Philadelphia. Pa.: Columbia. S. C.: Huron, S. Dak.: Nashville. Tenn.; Galveston. Tex.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Richmond, Va.: 'Seattle, Wash.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Milwaukee, Wis.: Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Dow to Foretell the Weather.* 


By PROF. WILLIS L. MOORE, Chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


It is the dream of the meteorologist that some day 
he wil be able to aceurately forecast the weather 
weeks and months in advance, but so far this much- 
to-be-desired object is only a dream. What a won- 
derful conservation of human energy would result, 
however, were it possible to tell the farmer when tuc 
great corn and wheat belts would have abundant rain 
during the next growing season, or when drouths 
would pareh the vegetation, or truthfully to inforin 
the planter of the South that the approaching season 
would be favorable or unfavorable to the production 
of cotton. Effort would then be withheld in one sec- 
tion of the country and prodigious energy exerted in 
another. 

When our extensive system of daily observations 
has been continued for another generation a Kepler 
or a Newton may discover such fundamental princi- 
ples underlying weather changes as will make it pos- 
sible to foretell? the character of the coming seasons, 
but if this discovery be ever made it will doubtless 
be accomplished as the result of a comprehensive 
study of meteorological data of long per- 
iodS covering some great area like the 
United States. At the present time I 
believe it to be impossible for any one to 
make a forecast based fairly upon any 
principles of physics or upon any empirie 
rule in meteorology for a greater period 
than two or three days in Winter, or for 
more than three or four days in Sum- 
mer, and there are times in Winter when 
the movement of air conditions are so 
rapid that‘ it is extremely difficult to 
forecast even for the space of one day. 
Ordinarily, however, to foretell the 
weather is not such a serious problem, 
for any intelligent person by studying 
the daily weather maps which are issued 
by the United States Weather Bureau, 
and by mastering the few simple princi- 
ples upon which they are founded, can 
make a reasonably correct estimate of 
the general character of the weather for 
his region several days in advance. 

To accomplish this he must obtain and 
preserve the weather charts each day and 
must carefully note the movement of the 
high and low pressure areas, always remembering 
that the lows as they drift toward him from the west 
will bring warmer weather and sometimes rain or 
snow, and that, as they pass his place of observation, 
the highs following in the tracks of the lows will 
bring cooler and probably fair weather. 

Hie can closely forecast the temperature for his 
region by remembering that the weather will be cool 
so long as the centre of the predominating high, that 
is, the high inclosing the greatest area within the 30- 
inch insobar, is north of his latitude—either northeast 
or northwest—and that it will be warm so long as the 
high is south of latitude. 

If the student of the weather map will pay close 
attention to it each day he will find that the highs 
and the lows move across the country from the west 
in almost regular succession. If the high be a de- 
cided one it will cover a territory one or two thou- 
sand miles in width, the weather within its influ- 
ence will be cold and clear and the winds will have 





Prof. Willis L. Moore. 


a general tendency spirally outward from the centre. 
The low is the opposite of the high in almost all of 
its characteristics. It is usually attended by clouds, 
rain or snow and high winds. ‘The winds within the 
influence of a low blow spirally inward. The lower 
the barometer and the steeper the gradient the more 
rapid is the whirl of the storm eddy. Storms of a 
like class take nearly the same course and produce 
about the saine results, but they do not always move 
with the same rapidity. 

It would be impossible to lay down a set of rules 
for the making of forecasts that would fit the details 
of all cases. ‘There are a few Cases that govern all 
this work, and some that apply only to particular 
localities. The change in the barometer during the 
past twenty-four hours should be the constant study 
of the forecaster. The changes in pressure will geu- 
erally show whether the storm is increasing or te- 
creasing in energy, and often will point out the fu- 
ture track of the storm centre. Low-pressure areas 
which approach from the southwest are reasonably 
sure to cause precipitation, while many 
from the northwest will pass with little 
or no rainfall. 

When the weather is foul any consid- 
erable rise in the barometer during the 
past twenty-four hours over a region five 
to eight hundred miles to the southwest 
of the observer is the most reliable indi- 
cation known of fair weather on the 
morrow; or, if a marked fall be shown, 
foul weather may, with equal certainty, 
be predicted. 

A twelve-hour barometer fall at the 
Storm centre indicates that the storm is 
““filling”” and losing its energy as a storin 
condition. The same rule conversely ap- 
plied will be found applicable to high- 
pressure or cold-wave areas, but it is 
difficult for the layman to determine the 
twelve-hour changes, as but one of the 
twice-daily charts is issued to the public. 
In many cities, however, the barometer 
readings of twelve hours before are pub- 
lished in the morning newspapers, and 
they are available in determining the 
twelve-hour changes in pressure on the 
map published each morning at 10 o'clock. 

The approach of a storm centre from the west is 
attended by warmer, easterly winds and usually pre- 
cipitation, and its passage is followed by colder, 
westerly winds and fair weather. Between April 1 
and July 1, if you be in the southeast:quarter of a 
low-pressure area, and about 300 to 500 miles south- 
east from the centre of the cyclone, and the temper- 
ature of your region as shown by the morning map 
be above 70 degrees, and the air feels sultry and un- 
usually oppressive, the conditions are favorable for 
destructive thunder storms, if not for tornadoes. It 
is then well to watch between noon and sundown for 
dark clouds in the west, with ragged and stringy 
under surfaces. 

Trough-like or V-shaped lows are quite sure of 
precipitation, and if the barometer be five to seven- 
tenths of an inch below the outer limits of the de- 
pression, heavy precipitation and destructive local 
Storms may be expected. 


Barometrie Observations. 


The Rules Used by the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 


The following rules are those which are used by 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club in their very 
successful attempts to forecast the weather with the 
ald of the barometer. 


A Rising Barometer.—A rapid rise indicates un- 
settled weather. A gradual rise indicates settled 
weather. A rise with dry. air and cold increasing in 
Summer indicates wind from the northward: and if 
rain has fallen. better weather may be expected. A 
rise with moist air and a low temperature indicates 
wind and rain from the northward. A rise with 
southerly winds indicates fine weather. 

A Steady Barometer.—With dry air and sensonable 
temperature indicates a continuance of very fine 
weather. 

A Falling Barometer. — A rapid fall indicates 
stormy weather. A rapid fall with westerly wind in- 


dicates stormy weather from the northward. A fall 
with northerly wind indicates a storm, with rain and 
hail in Summer, and snow in Winter. A fall with in- 
creased moisture in the air and heat increasing indi- 
cates wind and rain from the southward. A fall with 
dry air and cold increasing in Winter indicates snow. 
A fall after very calm and warm weather indicates 
din with squally weather. The barometer rises for 
northerly winds, including from northwest by north to 
the eastward for dry or less wet weather, for less 
wind, or for more than one of these changes, except 
on a few occasions, when rain, hail or snow comes 
from the northward with strong wind. The barome- 
ter falls for southerly wind, including from southeast 
by south to the westward, for wet weather, for 
stronger wind or for more than one of these ehanges, 
except on a few occasions, moderate wind, with rain 
or snow, comes from the northward. 


*By the courtesy of Rand, MeNally & Co., publishers of Moore's Meteorological Almanac. 
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The Record of Weather in the United States. 


(Compiled expressly for The American Almanac by the United States Weather Bureau, under the direction 


of Professor Willis L. 


Moore.) 


VELOCITY OF THE WIND. 


Average hourly velocity cf the wind at stations of the Weather Bureau and the highest velocity ever 


reported for a period of five minutes: 


























| 
| 
E P E | 
m e E T 5 » 
8. Was S | Zei S | Ze |! 
1 He | ws : He | as He | ae 
Station, eot ok Station. ot" E Station. on pe 
GE? no GE mo GE oO | 
so | 29 eo | ¿2 fo | ¿2 | 
gee | So g> | am o> | a 
< t <q H «4 Hm 
` Miles. | Miles, | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
Abilene, Tex......... 11 66 Galveston, Tex....... 10 84* ||Palestine, Tex........ 8 60 
Albany, N. Y........ 6 70 Grand Have , Mich. 11 66 Parkersburg, W. Va. 6 52 | 
Alpena, Mich........ 9 72 Greenbay, Wis........ 8 ef Pensacola Flass E 8 12 
Amarillo, Tex........ 17 80 Harrisbur®, Paler T 12 Philadelphia, 19 d ad 10 15 | 
Atlanta, LE 9 56 Hatteras, N. Orla S 13 105 Pierre, S. Bow” Saeco leue 9 67 
Atlantic City, N. J... 10 64 Havre, Mont......... | 11 76 Pittsburg, Pa... vs | 6 48 
Augusta, Ga......... 4 52 Helena, Mont........ | 6 60 Port Huron, Mich....: 10 12 
Baker City, Oreg rites 6 50 Huron, 8, Dak....... | 10 69 Portland, Oreg vais s 5 55 
Baltimore, Md. 6 10 ||Indianapolis, Ind..... | 6 66 ||Pueblo, Colo......... 8 64 
Bismarck, N. D...... 8 74 Jacksonville, Fla...... 6 70 Raleigh, N. C........ 6 45 
Block Island, R. I....| 15 84 Jupiter, Ein. o Bal 9 60 Rapid City, 8. Dak 9 63 
Boise, Idaho......... z 4 55 Kansas City, Mo..... 9 55 Redbluff, Cal........ 7 60 
Boston, Mass........ 11 72 Keokuk, lowa........ 8 60 Rochester, No. X AOS 11 18 
Buffalo, N, Y........ |! 11 90 Key West, Fla....... 10 88 Roseburg, Oreg....... 3... AN 
Cairo, Ml............ | 7 84 Kittyhawk, N. C..... 15 100 Sacramento, Cal...... | 7 | 62 
Carson City, Nev..... 4 | 10 Knoxville, Tenn...... 5 84 St. Louis, MO........ | 11 50 
Canby, Fort. Wash... 11 104 ¡La Crosse, Wis....... 7 63 St. Paul, Minn....... | T 60 
Charleston, S. C...... 8 96 |{Lander, Wyo......... 5 60 |¡Salt Take City, Utah.., 5 60 
Charlotte, N. C...... 5 55 ||Leavenworth, Kan. 7 66 ||San Antonio, Tex..... ; 6 70 
Chattanooga, Tenn 6 60 Little Rock, Ark..... ; 6 60 St. Vincent, Minn....; 9 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo SER Ss 11 12 Los Angeles, Cal..... 5 48 San Diego, Cal ed wa ee , | 6 40 
chicago, TE uo: 9 84 Louisville, Ky....... A 7 58 Sandusky, Ohio....... 11 69 
Cincinnati, Dios: T 7 59 Lynchburg, Vu s RR 4 50 San Francisco, Cal. 9 60 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 9 73 Marquette, Mich, Se ss 9 68 Santa Fe, N. Mex. 6 51 
Columbus, Ohio....... 1 59 ||Memphis, Tenn....... 6 75 ||Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 8 60 
Concordia, Kan....... 8 60 Miles City, yont., EE 6 62 Savannah, Ga........ T . BOF 
Custer, Mont......... 7 72 ||Milwaukee, Wis.. ei EI 60 hreveport, La....... 5 | 60 
Corpus Christi, Tex...| 12 80: (Mobile, Ala......... e $ 72 Sioux City, lowa.....| 11 | 84 
Davenport, Iowa...... 8 172 Montgomery, Ala..... 54 Spokane, emnes aid dne 4 , 52 
Denver, Colo......... 7 15 Moorhead, Minn...... 10 15 Springfield, Ill. 9 | 48 
Des Moines, Iowa. 7 64 ||Nantucket, Mass...... 12 12 Springfield, Mones: 10 63 
Detroit, Mich........ 9 76 Nashville, Tenn,...... 6 7 ||Tampa, Fla.......... 6 49 
Dodge, Kan.......... ai 11 15 New Haven, Conn. 8 60 Toledo, Ohio......... 9 12 
Dubuque, lowa: EERTE 5 60 New Orleans, La..... T 60 Vicksburg, Miss...... S 6 60 
Duluth, Minn. 1 18 New York, N. Y...... 9 80 Walla Walla, Waan 6 65 
Eastport, Me......... 9 78 Norfolk, Va.........: 8 60 Washington, D. C. 5 6 
El Paso, Tex. DENIA 5 78 Northfield, MC tran ee 8 60 Wichita, Kan........ 9 54 
Ene, Pall seses 11 64 North Platte, Neb. 9 96 Wilmington, N. oe 7 68 
Eureka, Cal.......... 6 50 Omaha, Neb......... 8 60 Winnemucca, Nev. 9 15 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 5 64 Oswego, N. Y........ 10 56 Yuma, Ariz.......... 6 54 
Fresno, Calicasas 6 36 " 
*It is believed the wind blew stronger after the cups were blown away. TEstimated. 
STANDARD TABLE SHOWING VELOCITY AND FORCE OF WINDS. 
(Prepared for The American Almanac by the United States Weather Bureau.) 
m m 
. E De El RE 
o". j . 
a | 8 | 558 E 8 | Ess | 
o o Uc o Q Fa ! 
ER Wind of m s 
Wind. E MESE ind. a 5 | Esc 
NE Es. > 5 ~ > 
YU 
$ 2 GE E uo D + 2 g.o 
= S v | 338 c S 9 | Sas 
A G m dq A E A ELS 
1 1,47] 0.4 -004 st Strong Breeze, 29 to 34 miles 30| 44.0 | 13.4 2.64 
Calm from 0 to 3 miles...... : 12 Ps "ad Moderate gale, 35 to 40 miles a Ms 20 d 
Xientait:d to miles 4| 587| 18|  .064||*resh gale, 41 to 48 miles... |) 45) 680 | 201|) 5:51 
A ES S E GEM E 5| 7.33] 2.2 .104 ||Strong gale, 49 to 56 miles...| 50| 73.3 | 22.4| 6.66 
Light breeze, 9 to 13 miles. 10| 14.67, 4.5 .369| Whole gale, 57 to 65 miles...| 60| 88.0 | 26.8 9.22 
Gentle breeze, 14 id 18 miles. 50 25 eS i SE Storm, 66 to 75 miles....... Ge tod Ba Ins 
Moderate breeze, o23m i : ; f ; 
Moderate breeze, 19 to 2am- | 29. 366 | 112] 180 ||Hurricane, 76 and over...... 1100| laee | 227 2X8 
y Miles Per x Miles Per 
Name. Hour. Apparent Effect. | Name. | Hour. | Apparent Effect, 
Calm...» 00% 0 No visible horizontal motion to||Brisk........ 15 to 24 ¡Good sailing breeze and makes 
s inanimate matter. . whitecaps. 
Light....-...- 1to2 {Causes smoke to move from the||High........ 25 to 39 |Sways trees and breaks small 
] vertical. branches. 
Gentle....... 3to5 |Moves leaves of trees. Gale........ 40 to 59 | Dangerous for sailing vessels. 
Fresh........ 6 to 14 |Moves small branches of trees||Storm....... 60 to 79 |Prostrates exposed trees and 
and blows up dust. frail houses. 
Hurrieane....'80 or more| Prostrates everything. 
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bigbest Cemperatures in the United States. 


THE HIGHEST TEMPERATURES ATH DEGREES FAHRENHEIT) RECORDED AT VARIOUS 
WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS. 


(Compiled from the beginning of observations at each to the end of December, 1902.) 












































No. 
Station, SE Jan, | Feb, | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June, | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, | Nov Dec. 
ecor 
Abilene, Tex......., 17 | 83 | 85 93 99 105 109 110 104 104 94 86 81 
Albany, N. Y....... 29 62 60 75 88 93 9 100 98 97 90 10 66 
Alpena, Mich....... 30 52 59 11 83 95 97 98 93 94 87 67 56 
Amarillo, Tex...... 11 73 75 85 90 98 105 98 | 97 95 89 82 75 
Atlanta, Ga........ 24 15 78 83 89 94 98 100 98 97 91 82 12 
atlantic City, N. J..| 27 64 11 11 84 90 95 99 98 94 86 14 68 
Augusta, Ga....... 30 80 84 89 93 100 103 105 105 101 94 78 
Baker City, Oreg....| 13 51 59 66 83 88 97 101 101 93 85 65 54 
Baltimore, Md...... 30 73 78 82 94 96 99 104 100 101 90 79 73 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 6 58 56 68 86 89 93 96 96 93 87 12 65 
risimarck, N, Dak...! 28 52 64 12 | 90 94 99 | 160 105 102 89 73 64 
Block Island, R. 1.. | 22 59 58 59 71 82 86 88 89. 86 75 70 60 
Boise, Idaho....... 25 62 67 TI 92 100 105 | 111 106 ¡ 100 91 72 62 
Boston, Mass....... 32 10 64 | 72 85 97 98 101 97 102 90 19 66 
Buffalo, Ne Y. 30 66 64 12 84 i» 93 | 95 94 95 86 70 64 
Cairo, Ib e 31 73 15 84 | 89 YZ 98 106 103 97 90 80 74 
Carson City, Nev 15 63 68 14 | 82 88 93 100 100 92 85 74 67 
Charleston, S. C....| 30 80 80 86 89 98 | 100 104 100 95 93 83 78 
Charlotte, N, C.....| 24 | 77 79 | 85 94 97 [102 | 102 | 100 99 92 80 76 
Chattanooga, Tenn..| 24 | 75 | 78 | 85 | 90 | 93 | 100 | 101 | 101 98 | 91 79 | 73 
cae Wyo..... 30 64 63 Tt 80 88 97 100 96 | 90 83 15 64 
eg Tee 30 65 63 80 88 94 98 | 103 98 98 | 87 75 68 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..| 32 71 73 84 | 8T 94 98 105 101 | 99 94 78 12 
Cleveland, Ohio.... | 31 10 12 16 87 92 96 97 99 | 98 | 87 14 68 
Columbia, Mo...... 13 14 16 85 | 90 92 104 111 105 | 104 95 80 15 
Columbia, S. C..... 15 78 82 90 96 101 103 105 106 104 92 85 “7 
Columbus, Ohio....| 24 67 72 79 89 96 99 104 98 98 90 TT 67 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 16 82 88 96 92 96 97 98 98 97 91 89 86 
Davenport, lowa .| 30 63 67 82 87 90 98 106 98 99 90 78 65 
Denver, Colo....... 31 16 TT 81 85 92 99 102 105 97 90 Vu 74 
Des Moines, lowa...| 24 | 64 70 90 94 101 109 103 99 91 76 69 
Detroit, Mich...... 32 66 64 15 85 95 9 101 99 97 88 10 65 
Dodge, Kan........ 28 74 78 90 93 101 106 108 105 101 94 84 79 
Dubuque, Iowa..... 29 63 67 86 88 94 99 | 106 100 97 89 74 67 
Duluth, Minn...... 30 51 58 64 81 91 02 99 95 94 80 65 54 
Eagle, Alaska...... A 32 28 | 56 | 54 71 87 85 79 68 | 53 33 32 
Eastport ME -| 30 54 50 ¡ 54 11 85 88 82 90 89 83 64 54 
Elkins, W. Va | 4 | 64 | 74 | 12 | 88 | 90 94 | 91 | 92 | 87 | 74 | 66 
El Paso, Tex....... 24 Vi 82 89 98 ¡ 105 113 112 110 104 04 85 16 
Erie, Pa........... 29 73 70 | 78 86 91 92 94 94 92 87 74 70 
Escanaba, Mich. 27 49 2 58 11 84 96 95 94 89 78 65 48 
Eureka, Cal........ 16 Ti 12 75 73 78 75 73 79 82 84 73 70 
Evansville, Ind..... 6 68 73 0 90 92 99 107 100 99 93 78 68 
Fort Smith, Ark....| 20 80 82 94 98 101 106 107 102 95 86 79 
Fresno, Cal........ 15 69 83 87 101 104 112 114 113 111 100 84 72 
Galveston, Tex..... 31 | 75 16 85 85 91 97 98 98 94 91 85 77 
Grand Haven, Mich.| 30 61 59 11 84 87 92 94 92 92 82 72 61 
Grand Junct'n, Colo | 10 55 | 64 ¡ 78 84 94 | 104 103 103 98 86 68 66 
Greenbay, Wis...... 16 51 | 59 69 84 91 96 99 98 95 84 68 51 
Hannibal, Mo...... 10 11 68 84 89 91 100 108 100 | 101 91 78 69 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 14 67 74 16 92 95 9 101 98 95 88 75 66 
Hatteras, N. C..... 22 73 73 15 7 88 91 92 92 90 90 79 73 
Helena, Mont...... 23 63 65 72 82 89 | 109 103 98 90 80 71 58 
Huron, S. Dak..... 21 64 68 19 94 96 9 108 108 103 94 11 65 
Independence, pe 6 69 19 78 87 89 | 101 105 104 97 88 81 70 
Indianapolis, Ind. .| 29 10 12 82 87 96 | 100 106 101 98 89 76 68 
Jacksonville, Fla....| 31 81 86 88 92 98 | 100 104 101 28 92 86 81 
Jupiter, Fla........ 15 | 83 87 89 88 93 95 95 96 93 94 87 86 
Kansas City, Mo....| 14 68 76 88 90 90 100 106 103 101 91 79 70 
Keokuk, lowa...... 31 69 70 84 8 92 | 100 108 102 99 92 79 69 
Key West, Fla...... 32 90 87 89 9 93 100 100 100 97 92 91 88 
Knoxville, Tenn....| 32 74 79 83 90 94 99 100 100 99 94 80 75 
La Crosse, Wis..... 30 59 65 78 87 96 98 104 101 97 88 12 61 
Lander, Wy0....... 11 57 64 70 18 86 95 99 94 88 79 72 57 
Lewiston, Idaho....| 18 59 67 78 86 92 98 105 107 94 84 65 64 
Lexington, Ky...... 15 11 72 83 88 92 98 102 99 98 88 78 68 
Little Rock, ATK: seal’ 23 78 78 87 94 94 102 106 105 100 93 82 18 
Los Angeles, Cal....| 25 87 88 99 99 103 105 109 106 108 102 96 89 
Louisville, e EE 30 72 78 86 91 94 100 107 105 102 91^ 79 74 
Lynchburg, Va..... 30 TT 19 86 95 9 98 102 100 99 92 81 73 
Marquette, Mich....| 28 56 69 70 87 98 98 108 98 97 87 69 59 
Memphis, Tenn..... 30 79 79 87 90 96 100 104 102 99 92 82 76 
Meridian, Miss..... 13 79 80 86 90 96 100 104 103 98 92 78 
Miles City, Mont....| 11 60 68 TT 90 100 106 111 106 99 88 76 58 
Milwaukee, Wis. 32 59 60 70 86 92 95 100 98 95 88 70 63 
Minneapolis, Minn..| 12 49 64 63 86 92 96 102 99 96 86 73 54 
Mobile, Ala........ 32 78 80 85 90 98 101 102 101 96 93 83 79 
Montgomery, Ala. 30 79 | 83 87 92 98 106 107 103 99 96 85 79 
Moorhead, Minn....| 22 52 59 68 91 96 101 102 100 98 90 12 55 
Mt. Tamalpais, Cal. 4 69 71 T1 82 93 100 92 93 88 15 66 
Nantucket, Mass....| 16 57 55 57 70 86 89 87 | 86 86 15 66 59 
Narragansett, R. 1..| 21 63 65 | 65 | 8l 92 | 92 | 93 94 | 90 | 82 | 72 | 59 
Nashville, Tenn..... 32 15 77 | 85 90 93 99 102 104 99 92 81 | 75 | 
Neahbay, Wash..... 16 65 60 65 69 ‘$1 78 80 88 TI 12 62 63 
New Haven, Conn...| 30 65 61 69 85 93 96 97 98 100 86 72 68 
New Orleans, La....| 32 82 82 84 88 94 98 102 99 96 91 81 
New Yor ep EE 1 67 69 72 90 95 97 99 96 100 88 14 68 
Norfolk, Va........ 32 | 80 | 81 88 95 98 | 102 | 102 | 100 | 100 89 0 15 
Northfield, Vt...... 16 61 56 66 85 90 9 95 92 90 83 10 61 
North Platte, Dep .| 28 70 14 83 93 97 102 107 103 101 90 81 70 
Oklahoma, Okla. 12 78 80 90 95 94 101 104 104 10] 97 86 15 
Omaha, Neb....... 30 63 78 92 ¡ 97 100 106 105 102 92 80 7i 
Oswego, N. Y...... 32 64 61 72 85 94 9 100 98 93 84 71 66 
Palestine, Tex...... 21 79 82 88 92 93 16 103 104 104 97 87 81 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 70 76 | 86 93 94 99 | 102 97 99 90 78 12 
Pensacola, Fla..... 23 79 | "8 83 92 93 101 103 97 95 95 81 76 
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HIGHEST TEMPERATURES IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 
































































































No. 
Station, Mss Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept | Oct | Nov Dee 
ecord , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 32 72 | 75 TT 93 96 98 103 101 102 88 
Phoenix, Ariz....... 21 | 87 92 97 | 105 113 119 116 | 116 114 105 Ai | de 
Pierre, S. Dak...... 11 60 70 $4 94 98 103 108 110 104 98 80 | 67 l 
Pittsburg, Pa...... 30 75 Tt 80 90 95 98 103 100 | 102 91 79 | "3 ! 
Pt. Crescent, W ah. 8 58 66 6T 18 85 93 90 93 82 715 64 60 | 
Port Huron, Mich...) 28 64 | 60 73 | 84 93 97 99 99 97 87 69 | 65 
Portland, Me....... 3l 02 58 | 71 78 94 96 97 95 94 84 69 60 
Portland, Oreg..... 30 62 ¡ 68 79 89 99 99 102 97 93 83 73 65 
Pueblo, Colo....... 14 71 12 82 86 93 103 103 104 98 88 81 74 
SE h, N. C EECH 16 16 80 89 95 98 102 103 99 | 100 89 82 75 
Rani City, 8 .Dak. | 17 69 12 18 89 92 103 106 106 100 96 79 75 
bluff, Cal....... 25 7T 82 86 96 110 110 115 114 108 97 88 76 
[esu 3 Y.... coe 69 63 TT 90 93 95 99 97 98 | 87 73 70 
Roseburg, Oreg..... 25 11 14 81 90 102 98 102 104 99 91 14 68 
Sacramento, Cal....| 25 12 80 80 89 98 108 107 110 106 98 81 69 
St. Louis, Mo......| 32 14 18 85 91 94 102 107 106 102 91 82 74 
St, Paul, Minn..... 30 | 51 61 16 87 94 98 | 104 100 96 87 74 58 
Salt Lake City, Utah| 29 57 68 27 84 93 | 101 | 102 | 101 93 | 86 14 61 
San Antonio, Tex...| 24 | 82 90 91 99 104 103 106 108 103 | 99 89 86 
San Diego, Col..... 31 | 81 85 99 93 98 94 88 92 101 93 91 82 
Sandusky, Ohio..... 25 69 | 170 16 89 93 96 100 98 96 90 76 70 
San Francisco, Cal. 32 78 80 80 88 97 100 93 92 | 94 94 83 72 
San Luis Obispo, Cail 9 83 86 90 97 98 105 99 106 102 98 94 81 
Santa Fe, N. Mex...| 29 76 75 82 81 8 92 96 91 90 | 85 17 65 
Savannah, Ga...... 32 | 80 $4 88 90 101 100 105 102 97 92 83 80 
Seattle, Wash...... 10 | 63 61 81 85 90 93 95 92 87 81 64 62 
Shreveport, La..... 30 80 81 90 96 101 104 107 106 101 95 86 79 
Sioux City, Iowa....| 13 83 19 83 93 95 100 | 107 102 | 103 90 74 68 
Spokane, Wash MNA 22 55 59 14 86 9 98 | 102 104 98 86 69 57 
Springfield, 1 AO 23 68 12 84 88 92 98 107 99 99 91 17 67 
Springfield, Mo a 17 14 16 86 89 90 98 | 106 | 100 | 102 | 90 19 74 
Tacoma, Wash..... 6 61 65 74 80 88 88 94 92 81 80 64 61 
Tampa, Fla........ 13 82 86 88 90 93 95 96 95 94 92 87 83 
Tou Ohio PEN 32 71 67 T9 88 95 99 99 102 95 90 14 10 
opeka, Kan....... 15 70 78 91 97 94 101 106 105 104 93 83 74 
alentine, Neb...... 16 68 66 $1 91 95 102 106 103 99 | 94 80 68 
AEN De, Miss..... 30 82 83 87 92 95 101 100 100 98 94 86 79 
Walla Walla, Wash.| 17 67 69 T4 89 100 105 108 113 100 86 76 65 
Washington, Oo. | 32 16 78 83 93 96 102 103 101 104 92 80 T3 
Wichita, Kan...... 14 72 78 91 98 9 104 104 106 104 95 83 74 
Williston, N. Dak...| 9 52 56 11 91 101 102 102 104 99 93 69 49 
Wilmington, N. C...| 32 80 81 81 90 97 | 100 103 99 d 92 ‘ 78 
Winnemucca Nere .| 24 57 69 82 83 98 104 102 87 Vi 85 
Yankton, S. Dak. 30 67 15 87 92 95 | 102 | 107 | 105 89 79 67 
Yuma, Ariz.......- 21 81 91 100 107 112 117 | 118 115 id 108 | 92 83 





Lowest Cemperatures in tbe United States. 


THE LOWEST TEMPERATURES (IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT) RECORDED AT VARIOUS 
WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS. 


(Compiled from the beginning of observations to the end of December, 1902.) 






































Columbus, Ohio..... 24 
Corpus Christi, rox 16 


No. 
Station. SE Jan. | Feb Mar. | Apr. | May, | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec 
ENERO Recordi o O ERN DM ME EMEN. (ONG 
Abilene, Tex........ 17 jc 29 Abilene Tex........| 17 | —5]| —69] 17| 25| 42) 48| € 48 61 55 42 30 13 1 
Albany, N. Y.......| 29 —1 i 29 48 45 33 23 | —10 | —17 
Alpena, Mich....... 30 — 28 15 | — 4 | —15 
Amarillo, TeXx....... 11 — 37 26 — 1 
Atlanta, Ga........ 24 — 43 30 16 1 
Atlantic City, N. J. 27 — 37 29 0|= 71 
Augusta, Ga........ 30 | 4 29 23 1 
Baker City, Ore..... 1; —6 
Baltimore, Md...... 30 — 3 
Binghamton, N...... 6 4 — 9 
Bismarck, N. D.....| 28 — 38 
Block Island, R. r. .. 22 l — 3 
Boise, Idaho.. .. 25 : — 7 
Boston, Mass....... 32 — 12 
Buffalo, N. Y sws ere n 30 44 — 9 
Cairo, IMM........... EM — 1 
Carson City. pere ..| 15 = 
Charleston, S, C.... 30 
Charlotte N. C...... 24 : 
Mi Asa CA Tenn.. 24 | 
Cheyenne, Wyo..... 30 : 
Chicago, Mee, H 30 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 32 
Cleveland, 'Ohio..... 31 
Columbia, MO. 13 
Columbia, S. C..... 15 

Davenport, Iowa.... 30 

Denver, Col........ 31 : 

Des Moines, Iowa... 24 

Detroit, Mich....... 32 

Dodge, Kan... 28 

Dubuque, va do 29 

Duluth, Minn....... 30 | 

Eagle, Alaska....... i 

Eastport, Me....... 30 

Elkins, W. Va...... 4 

El Paso, Tex....... 24 

Erie, Pan estes 29 | 
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Station, 


Escanaba, Mich..... 
Eureka, Cal..... 
Evansville, Ind. 

Fort Smith, Ark.. 
Fresno, Cal......... 
Galveston, Tex...... 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Grand Junct'n, Colo. 
Greenbay, Wis...... 
Hannibal, Mo....... 
Harrisburg, P3. 
Hatteras, N. C...... 
Helena, Mont....... 
Huron, 8. Dak...... 
Independence, v 
Indianapolis, ise 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jupiter, Fla........ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Iowa....... 
Key West, Fla...... 
Knoxville, Tenn..... 
La Crosse, Wis...... 
Lander, Wyo "LPS 
Lewiston, Idaho..... 
Lexington, Ky...... 
Little Rock, ATE. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va...... 
Marquette, Mich.... 
Memphis, Tenn..... 
Meridian, Miss...... 
Miles City, Mont. 
Milw aukee, Wis..... 
Minneapons, Minn. 
Mobile, 
Montgomery Ala.... 
Moorhead, Minn. 

Mt. Tamalpais, Cal.. 


Nantucket, Mass.... 


Narragansett, R. I.. 
Nashville, Tenn... .. 
Neahbay, Wash..... 
New Haven, Conn. 

New Orleans, La.... 


..... 


Northfield, Mss xau 
North Platte, Neb. 
Oklahoma, Okla..... 
Omaha, Neb........ 
. Oswego, N. Y....... 
Palestine, Tex...... 
Pensacola, je W. 
TRA là. sex 
Philadelph l3 iv. 
Phoenix, Ariz. a 
Pierre, S. Dak...... 
Pittsburg, Pa....... 
Pt, Crescent, PE n 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Me....... 
Portland, Oreg...... 
Pueblo, Colo........ 
Raleigh, N. S EEN 
Rapid City, S T 
Redbluff, Cal....... 
Rochester, N. Y 
Roseburg, Oreg.... 
Sacramento, Cal.... 
St. Louis, Mo......- 
St. Paul, Minn..... 
Salt Lake City. oth 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Ca 
Sandusky, Ohio..... 
San Francisco, Cal. 
S. Luis Obispo, € al.. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex... 
Savannah, 
Seattle, Wash.... 
Shreveport, La..... 
Sioux City, Iowa.... 
Spokane, Wash..... 
Springfield, I... 
Springfield, Mo..... 
Tacoma, Wash...... 
Tampa, "Fla EMEN eg 


Vicksburg, Miss..... 
Walla Walla, Wash.. 
Washington, D, C... 
Wichita, Kan....... 
Williston, N. Dak... 
Wilmington, N. Co. 
Winnemucca, E 

Yankton, S. Dak. 


Yuma, ÁriZ........- 














Mar, 





Apc. 


0 
31 
26 
28 
34 
43 

9 
16 
11 





May. 


20 
35 
38 





June. 





July. | Aug. 





41 34 
43 45 
56 54 
56 | 45 
50 | Si 
67 | 68 
40 42 
48 48 
43 40 
47 | 4T 
50 | 60 
61 62 
86 04 
41 33 
49 46 
48 46 
66 | 64 
68 | 68 
54 | 46 
50 | 47 
68 | 68 
52 50 
46 | 39 
35 | 33 
41 46 
51 51 
60 | 62 
49 49 
54 | 652 
b3 | 47 
88 38 
58 | 53 
58 | 49 
42 | 39 
47 42 
44 | 42 
64 | 57 
61| 58 
89 | 32 
46 | 45 
48 | 53 
42 | 41 
56 | 61 
39 40 
40 | 45 
67 | 63 
50 | 51 
57 | 56 
34 | 33 
42 | 40 
58 | 49 
48 46 
45 44 
62 | 54 
48 | 45 
54 | 61 
54 | A 
46 | 49 
45 | 89 
49 | 45 
85 | 26 
42 | 41 
48 | 46 
45 | 43 
43| 41 
54 | 52 
37 | Aë 
63 | 62 
45 | 43 
40 | 40 
47 | 48 
5| 52 
45 40 
45 44 
68 | 57 
54 54 
52 | 52 
47 | 47 
43 40 
43 | 40 
63 | oe 
48 | 46 
62 54 
41 40 
41 38 
49 | 48 
53 44 
47 | 45 
65 66 
49 44 
50 40 
38 | 36 
62 54 
45 | 44 
52 49 
53 | 45 
3T | 34. 
58 | 56 
33 26 
44 41 
61 60 | 





LOWEST TEMPERATURES IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 
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Years” 


Record Sept. 
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Mean Monthly and Mean Annual Cemperatures. 


(Degrees Fahtenheit.) 


^ A Station. | Jan. | Feb. |March.| Apr. | May. i June. | July, | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. lán'u'l. 


Abilene, Tex...... 
Albany, N.Y... 
Alpena, Mich...... 
Amarillo, Tex..... 
Astoria, Oreg AA 
Atlanta, Ga....... 
Atlantie City, N. J. 
Augusta, G 

Baker City, Oreg.. 
Baltimore, Md..... 
Bismarck, N. hai ; 
Block Island, R. 
Boise, Idaho...... 
Boston, Mass...... 
Bridge teen, in I. 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 
Cairo, hi: M ME 
*Canby, Fort, Wash 
Cape Henry, UNT S 
Cape May, N. J? 
Carson City, Ney. 
Charleston, S, C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, 'Ohio. 
Columbia, Mo..... 
Columbia, S. Qu us 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Denver, Colo...... 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich..... 
Dodge, 'Kan....... 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Duluth, Minn..... 
Eastport, Me...... 
El Paso, Tex...... 
Erie, Pa....... 
rra Mich. 
Eureka, Cal....... 
Fort Smith, Ark.* 
Fresno, Cal. "mI 
Galveston, Tex. 
Grand Haven, Mich 
Grand Junc'n, Col. 
Greenbay, Wis..... 
Hannibal, Mo.. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hatteras, N. C... 
Havana, Cuba..... 


TOn 
* Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Independence, al: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jupiter, Fla....... 
Kansas City, Mo. 
*Keeler, Cal....... 
Keokuk, Iowa..... 
Key W est, Fla. 
Kittyhawk, N. C. 
Knoxville, PUR m 

Crosse, . 
Lander, Wso-. Que Me 
Lansing, Mich..... 
Lexington, Ky..... 
Lincoln, Neb...... 
Little Rock, Ark... 
Los Angeles, Cal... 
Louisville, Ky..... 
Lynchburg, Va.... 
Marquette, Mich... 
Memphis, Tenn.... 
Meridian, Miss.... 
Miles City, Mont... 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Mobile, Ala....... 
Montgomery, Ala.. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashville, "Tenn. 
Neahbay, Wash. 
New Haven, Conn. 
*N. Brunswick, N. = 
New Orleans, La.. 


North Platte, Neb.. 
Oklahoma, Okla.... 
*Olympia, Wash. 

Omaha, Neb....... 
Oswego, NI 
Palestine, Tex..... 
Parkersburg, W. Và 





. | Feb. 


Jan. | Feb. |March.| Apr. | May. | June. 
Aë | 46 | 54 | 65 | 72 | 78 
32 46 
24 37 
45 55 
46 49 
52 62 
38 47 
56 64 
36 45 
42 53 
23 42 
35 43 
44 51 
34 45 
16 TT 
30 42 
47 59 
45 48 
45 55 
40 48 
41 48 
57 65 
50 60 
50 61 
33 41 
34 46 
42 55 
34 46 
41 56 
54 64 
38 51 

3 71 
35 50 
39 47 
35 50 
32 46 
42 54 
33 49 
24 38 
29 39 
56 64 
32 44 
22 36 
49 50 
50 62 
54 61 
62 70 
31 44 
43 53 
27 43 
40 54 
36 50 
50 57 
13 16 
33 44 
28 46 
31 44 
50 57 
40 53 
62 69 
68 12 
40 54 
52 59 
38 52 
73 76 
47 56 
48 58 
31 47 
30 42 
31 46 
43 56 
38 51 
52 63 
56 59 
44 56 
45 56 
23 37 
52 62 
54 66 
31 47 
30 43 
59 67 
57 65 
20 41 
35 43 
49 60 
44 48 
35 46 
36 49 
62 69 
37 48 
47 56 
25 39 
35 49 
49 61 
45 49 
36 51 
30 42 
58 67 
41 54 


| May. | June. 
T2 | 78 
59 69 
49 | 60 
64 12 
55 | 58 
69 16 
57 67 
12 179 
53 57 
64 74 
54 64 
52 62 
58 66 
56 66 
VR 79 
54 65 
67 | 15 
53 | 56 
64 73 
59 68 
54 61 
12 79 
68 76 
68 15 
51 61 
56 67 
65 | 74 
55 65 
64 14 
12 79 
62 171 
15 80 
61 41 
56 66 
60 70 
58 68 
63 13 
60 10 
48 58 
48 55 
T2 80 
57 67 
49 60 
54 55 
68 76 
68 74 
T6 82 
54 64 
62 12 
54 67 
63 72 
60 10 
66 74 
179 81 
52 59 
55 67 
52 60 
65 T9 
63 T2 
75 80 
76 79 
64 73 
67 T4 
63 T2 
79 82 
66 T4 
66 74 
59 69 
51 60 
58 67 
63 74 
61 71 
69 TT 
62 66 
66 75 
66 74 
49 59 
10 18 
10 78 
56 67 
53 63 
74 80 
13 19 
53 65 
52 61 
68 UT 
52 56 
58 67 
60 70 
15 80 
60 69 
66 15 
54 64 
58 68 
68 76 
55 60 
62 12 
54 64 
71 VR 
63 12 


July. 


ly. | Aug. | Se 


| Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |An’u'l, Oct, 
j | 80 | 75 | 64 | 52 | 48 | 63 
63 
7 
IV 50 
59 54 
72 62 
67 56 
74 64 
56 48 
68 57 
57 44 
64 54 
61 49 
62 52 
79 78 
62 50 
70 59 
57 53 
72 62 
68 59 
60 50 
76 67 
11 60 
11 60 
56 45 
64 52 
68 56 
64 52 
70 58 
15 64 
66 54 
79 72 
65 52 
62 50 
64 52 
63 51 
68 55 
j 51 
56 45 
56 47 
73 63 
64 52 
57 45 
54 52 
T2 61 
74 65 
80 12 
61 50 
67 53 
60 47 
67 55 
64 52 
74 64 
81 78 
56 45 
60 46 
58 45 
70 59 
66 54 
78 70 
80 5 
68 56 
73 63 
66 54 
82 78 
T3 64 
69 58 
62 50 
56 44 
62 50 
39 56 
66 54 
73 62 
68 64 
69 58 
69 57 
57 45 
72 2 
73 62 
60 46 
61 . 49 
T1 67 
T6 65 
56 43 
63 53 
71 60 
55 50 
64 52 
65 52 
78 70 
66 55 
71 61 
56 43 
62 50 
74 62 
57 51 
65 53 
62 50 
76 66 
68 55 


Nov. 


Dec. 


48 
29 





| An'u'l, 


63 
45 
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MEAN MONTHLY AND MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURES—Continued. 


Station, Jan 
Pensacola, Fla. 52 
Philadelphia, Pa. 32 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 50 
Pierre, 8. D....... 13 
Pittsburg, PE. 31 
P't Crescent, W ash 36 : 
Port Huron, "Mich..| 22 
Portland, Me...... 22 
Portland, Oreg..... 38 
Pueblo, Colo...... 29 
Ralie h, NO. 41 
Rapid City, S. Dak 20 
Redbluff, Cal...... 45 
Rochester, N. Yori 24 
Roseburg, Oreg. . 40 
Sacramento, Cal.. 46 
St. Louis, Mo...... 30 
St. Paul, Minn. 11 
Salt Lake City Utah 28 
San Antonio, 52 
San Diego, Cal. 54 
Sandusky, Ohio. 26 
San Francisco, Cal. DO 
San Luis Obispo, En 51 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 28 
Savannah, Ga..... 51 
Seattle, Wash Lea 41 
Shreveport, La..... 46 
Sioux City, Iowa... 16 
Spokane, Wash....| 24 
Springfield, Ill..... 26 
Springfleld, Mo.... 32 
Tacoma, Wash..... 38 
Tampa, 'Fla....... 59 
*Tatoosh Is,, Wash.| 41 
Toledo, Ohio...... 26 
Topeka, Kan...... 27 
V entine, Neb. 17 
Vicksburg Miss. 47 
*Viney'd Ha’ n,Mass 33 
Walla Walla, Wash 30. 
Washington, D. C..| 33 
Wichita, Kan..... 31 
Williston, N, Dak. 4 
Wilmington, N. C..| 47 
Winnemucca, Nev. 27 
*Woods Holl Mass. 30 
Yankton, S. Dak. 4 
Yuma, Ariz....... 54 


*Station not now in 


. | Feb. [March.| Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
57 60 | 68 74 179 81 80 78 69 
34 39 50 62 72 16 74 67 56 
54 61 67 74 84 90 88 81 70 
15 29 49 56 68 75 73 64 49 
33 39 51 62 72 19 13 67 55 
38 42 45 50 | 54.. 56 57 53 48 
23 29 42 53 | 64 68 67 61 49 
25 32 43 54 | 63 68 67 60 49 
41 47 52 57 62 66 66 61 53 
30 40 50 59 68 T4 | 372 65 52 
44 48 59 68 76 77 76 70 58 
21 31 47 53 64 11 10 61 49 
49 54 59 67 75 82 81 74 64 
24 30 44 56 66 70 68 62 50 
42 48 51 57 61 66 66 61 53 
50 55 58 64 69 73 13 70 62 
35 43 56 66 19 79 TT 69 58 
16 28 45 58 67 12 69 60 47 
33 42 50 58 67 76 T5 64 52 
56 62 70 75 81 83 82 78 70 
55 56 58 60 64 67 69 67 63 
29 35 47 58 69 78 71 65 53 
52 54 56 57 | 58 58 59 60 59 
54 55 57 59 | 62 65 65 63 62 
32 40 47 56 65 68 66 60 50 
54 58 66 73 79 82 80 76 66 
41 45 50 55 60 64 64 58 52 
51 58 66 73 80 82 81 76 65 
19 32 51 58 70 74 72 65 51 
28 40 48 57 62 "69 69 58 48 
30 39 53 6; 12 16 73 66 55 
35 44 58 6. 72 76 74 68 56 
39 44 49 54 58 62 62 56 51 
66 66 72 76 80 82 81 80 73 
41 44 46 50 54 56 56 54 50 
28 35 48 59 10 73 71 64 52 
31 41 57 63 13 TT 75 69 56 
22 31 47 56 67 13 70 62 49 
53 58 66 73 79 81 80 75 65 
32 37 46 57 66 11 11 64 54 
35 46 53 61 66 74 74 64 54 
36 41 53 64 73 TT 15 68 56 
32 44 58 64 74 78 76 70 58 

8 24 43 53 63 68 66 56 43 

50 54 62 70 | 11 80 78 74 e 64 

32 41 47 54 62 71 11 60 48 

30 35 43 54 | 62 68 68 63 53 

19 30 | 47 58 69 14 12 62 50 

59 64 70 "1 | 85 92 91 | 85 73 
operation. 


Mean Monthly and Mean Annual Precipitation. 


Station. | “Station. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. lÀn'u'l | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. 
Abilene, Tex........... 1.93 | 1.38 | 1.17 | 2.72 | 3.57 | 3.25 
Albany, N. Y........... 2.89 | 2.66 | 2.66 | 2.49 | 3.18 | 3.65 
Alpena, Mich........... 2.48 | 2.04 1.96 | 2.16 | 3.46 | 3.75 
Amarillo, Tex. s 0.69 | 0.87 | 0.40 | 1.71 | 3.18 | 3.08 
Astoria, Ore. ........... 110.73 | 7.9: 6.97 | 6.26 | 3.80 | 3.10 
Atlanta, Ga............i 5.71 4.63 5.80 3.70 3.19 3.93 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 3.80 | 3.33 | 3.92 ¡ 3.31 | 2.77 | 3.20 
Augusta, Ga........... 4.47 | 3.96 | 5.19 | 3.34 | 3.45 | 4.60 
Baker City, Ore AAA 1.64 1.7: 1.80 | 1.21 1.90 | 1.54 
Baltimore, Md.......... 3.33 | 3.50 | 4,10 | 3.43 | 3.78 | 4.02 
Bismarck, N. D......... | 0.56 | 0.57 | 1.07 | 2.29 | 2:49 | 3:55 
Block Island, ERIS; ! 4.20 | 4.36 | 4.0: 3.41 3.17 | 2.58 
Boise, Idaho...........- j 231 | 1.60 | 1.82 | 1.15 | 1.63 | 0.81 
Boston, Mass...........! 4.10 | 3.51 | 4,10 | 3.4: 3.61 | 3.08 
Bridgetown, W. I....... | 2.70 | 1.93 | 1.29 | 1.23 | 3.03 | 4.85 
Buffalo. N. Y........... 2.98 | 284 | 2.56 | 2.49 | 3.43 | 3.51 
Cairo, Ml.............. | 3.81 | 3.96 | 3.76 | 3.88 | 3.83 | 4.44 
Canby, Fort, Wash......! 8.51 | 6.29 | 6.45 | 5.48 | 3.16 | 2.62 
Cape Henry, Va........-. ' 4.24 3.56 | 5.13 | 4.46 | 4.0( | 3.95 
Cape May, GE HEES 3.85 | 3.78 | 4.38 | 3.15 | 3.10 | 3.17 
Carson City, Nev........ 2.56 | 1.49 | 1.33 | 0.87 | 0.61 | 0.43 
Charleston, S. C........ | 4.01 | 3.32 | 3,94 | 3.58 | 4,02 | 5.65 
Charlotte, N. C......... | 5.14 4.51 4.74 | 3.54 | 4.34 | 4.59 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... | 619 | 5.32 | 5.95 | 4.52 | 3.89 | 4.49 
Cheyenne, Wyo......... 0.37 | 0.40 | 0.70 | 1.39 | 2.25 | 1.53 
Chicago, 11.:.......... 2.15 | 2.26 | 2.44 | 3.08 | 3.70 | 3.84 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 3.46 | 3.69 | 3.30 | 3.20 | 3.41 4.40 
Cleveland, Ohio. ....... 2.53 | 285 | 2,77 | 2.26 | 3.62 | 3.80 
Columbia, MO.......... 2.26 | 2.41 3.01 2.98 | 4.95 | 4.87 
Columbia, S. C......... 3.80 | 4.18 | 4.53 | 2.78 | 3.86 | 4.16 
Columbus, Ohio......... 3.31 | 3.73 | 2.98 | 3.18 | 4.24 | 3.51 
Corpus Christi, Tex..... 2.88 | 2.45 | 1.07 | 1.58 | 3.26 | 2.67 
Davenport, Iowa........ 1.67 | 1.57 | 2.16 | 2,78 | 4.32 | 4.39 
Denver, Colin aedis t 0.56 | 0.52 | 0.96 | 2.04 | 2.83 | 1.40 
Des Moines, Iowa....... 1.34 | 1.28 | 1.46 | 2.79 | 4.70 | 5.36 
Detroit, Mich.......... 1.94 2.33 2.29 | 2.24 | 3.51 3.69 
Dodge, Kan... 0.44 | 0.63 0.98 1.58 | 3.19 | 3.34 
Dubuque, Towa x dia aut’ 1.68 | 1.46 | 2.27 | 2.79 | 3.99 | 5.20 
Duluth, Minn.......... 1.07 | 1.11 | 1.66 | 2.42 | 3.68 | 4.59 
Eastport, Me, ee 3.95 | 3.71 4.40 | 3.04 3.69 | 3.53 
El Paso, Tex........... 0.53 | 0.42 | 0.40 | 0.15 | 0.49 | 0.39 
Erie, Panas reir 3.34 | 3.45 | 2.74 | 2.50 | 3.85 | 3.93 
Escanaba, Mich......... 1.60 | 1.58 | 1.78 | 2.00 | 3.37 | 3.90 
Eureka, Cal............ 7.59 | 6.72 | 6.18 | 4.28 | 2.83 | 1.18 
Fort Smith, Ark........ 2.37 | 3.61 | 3.25 | 5,07 | 4.73 | 4.34 
Fresno, Cal............ 1.32 | 1.17 | 1.32 | 1.34 | 0.36 | 0.10 
Galveston, Tex.......... 3.69 | 3.00 | 2.91 | 2.88 | 3,83 | 4.87 


July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


1.70 | 2.66 | 2.44 | 2.34 | 1.38 | 1.48 | 25.02 
3.96 | 4.05 | 3.42 | 3.22 
2.92 | 3.45 | 3.78 | 3.80 
3.34 | 2.36 | 2.57 | 1.66 
1.02 | 1.10 | 4.16 | 6.13 
4.90 | 4.74 | 3.72 | 2.32 
3.43 | 4.78 | 3.50 | 3.29 
9.26 | 5.18 | 3.93 | 3.48 
0.61 | 0.18 | 0.75 | 1.11 
4.10 | 4.05 | 3.88 | 2.98 
2.39 | 1.96 | 1.16 | 1.03 
3.17 | 3.46 | 2.91 | 4.43 
0.19 | 0.22 | 0.43 | 1.01 
3.44 | 4.43 | 2.91 | 4.31 
5.05 | 6.44 | 6.90 | 7.60 
3.18 | 3.17 | 3.32 | 3.65 
3.45 | 2.84 | 2.56 | 2.75 
1.13 | 1.07 | 3.70 | 5.40 
5.63 | 5.45 | 4.55 | 3.77 
3.33 | 4.77 | 3.58 | 3.58 
0.17 | 0.13 | 0.28 | 0.41 
1.99 | 7.62 | 6.59 | 4.18 
5.54 | 5.33 | 3.37 | 3.67 
4.22 | 3.80 | 3.70 | 2.71 
1.79 | 1.56 | 0.88 | 0.72 
3.48 | 2.95 | 2.83 | 2.93 
3.38 | 3.72 | 2.42 | 2.44 
3.49 | 3.10 | 3.47 | 2.87 
4.27 | 2.52 | 3.29 | 2.09 
9.60 | 6.85 | 4.12 | 2.39 
3.22 | 3.25 | 2.61 | 2.65 
1.32 | 3.09 | 4.75 | 2.20 
3.66 | 3.58 | 3.18 | 2.62 
1.71 | 1.49 | 0.78 | 0.91 
3.53 | 3.26 | 3.20 | 3.04 
3.36 | 2.71 | 2.47 | 2.53 
3.11 | 2.86 | 1.35 | 1.24 
4.28 | 3.15 | 4.09 | 2.71 
3.12 | 3.34 | 3.86 | 2.59 
3.90 | 3.48 | 3.18 | 4.08 
2.08 | 1.80 | 1.11 | 0.92 
2.17 | 3.29 | 3.96 | 4.10 
3.21 | 3.82 | 3.57 | 3.31 
0.09 | 0.14 | 1.38 | 2.90 
4.44 | 3.75 | 3.54 | 2.82 
0.00 | 0.00 | 0.19 | 0.53 
3.11 | 5.54 | 6.21 | 4.23 


| Nov. | Dec. |An’u’! 
59 54 68 
44 36 53 
58 52 69 
32 25 46 
43 35 53 
42 39 47 
36 28 45 
38 27 46 
46 41 52 
39 34 51 
50 44 59 
35 30 46 
54 47 62 
37 29 47 
45 42 53 
54 47 60 
44 36 56 
30 19 43 
40 33 51 
59 55 68 
59 56 61 
40 32 50 
56 51 56 
57 63 59 
38 31 48 
58 52 66 
45 43 52 
55 50 65 
34 28 48 
38 31 48 
41 33 52 
44 39 55 
44 41 50 
65 63 72 
46 43 48 
39 31 50 
41 35 54 
34 27 46 
55 51 65 
46 38 51 
43 38 53 
44 36 55 
43 38 55 
26 13 39 
55 48 63 
37 31 46 
43 35 49 
33 22 46 
62 56 T2 
| Nov. July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |An’u’l Dec. |An'u'l 
1.38 | 1.48 | 25.02 
2.95 | 2.73 | 37.86 
2.81 | 2.47 | 35.08 
0.73 | 0.99 | 21.56 
10.08 |12.21 | 73.49 
3.55 | 4.19 | 50.35 
3.50 | 3.88 | 42.71 
3.05 | 3.41 | 48.32 
0.94 | 1.74 | 15.15 
3.03 | 3.15 | 43.95 
0.66 | 0.65 | 18.38 
4.20 | 3.67 | 44.19 
1.30 | 1.95 | 14.42 
4.56 | 3.48 | 44.96 
6.22 | 3.09 | 50.33 
3.54 | 3.37 | 38.04 
4.22 | 3.33 2.8 
8.53 | 9.93 | 62.27 
3.51 | 3.87 | 52.34 
3.36 | 3.83 | 43.88 
1.50 | 2.19 | 11.97 
3.00 | 3.24 | 56.74 
3.05 | 4.10 | 51.92 
3.79 | 4.32 | 52.90 
0.33 | 0.28 | 12.20 
2.75 | 2.35 | 34.76 
3.30 | 3.15 | 39.87 
2.90 | 2.63 | 36.29 
2.29 | 1.84 | 36.78 
2.34 | 2.94 | 47.55 
3.29 | 2.92 | 38.89 
3.01 | 1.32 | 30.20 
2.06 | 1.73 | 33.72 
0.63 | 0.66 | 14.49 
1.71 | 1.44 | 33.11 
2.69 | 2.57 | 32.33 
0.49 | 0.63 | 19.84 
2.10 | 1.81 | 35.53 
1.61 | 1.36 | 31.01 
4.24 | 3.98 | 45.18 
0.50 | 0.54 9.33 
4.13 | 3.22 | 41.28 
2.30 | 1.93 | 32.46 
5.32 | 7.28 | 46.89 
3.69 | 3.13 a 
1.17 | 1.50 
4.40 | 4.01 | 48: 68 
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MEAN MONTHLY AND MEAN ANNUAL PRECIPITATION—Continued. 
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THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, YEAR-BookK, CYCLOPZEDIA AND ATLAS. 
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THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, YEAR-BooK, CYCLOPZDIA AND ATLAS. 
Highest and Lowest Hititudes in tbe United States. 
(From the latest reports of the United States Geological Survey.) 
State or Highest. Pant ca aed Lowest. 
Territory, Altitude, ; 

E Ti Place Feet. Place, s brad 
Alabama........ Pulpit Rock........ Peat ee ...| 2,018 | Union Depot, Mobile ray aa 
Alaska, s.s... Mt. MoKinley. aen | 20404. | Circle: OY) oa ciao 3 500 
Arizona......... San Francisco Mt............... 12,794 biu A A | 137 
Arkansas.......- Fourche Mt...... o RR nO EARS | 2,800 | Arkansas City.................... 95 

. . ¡Magazine Mt.......oooooooooo.o.o.. 2,500 
California....... Whitney Mt................ ee. 14,898 |Jones JButte................. 665 
Colorado........ Massive Mt..... "ex cce gue d ch e A da 14,42 Flowing Wei... 2 
Connecticut...... Bear Mt., Salisbury............. 2,355 Union Depot, Bridgeport........... ] 6 
Delaware...... ..| Dupont........... eee enne 282 | Holly Oak... vec adl cran | 7 
Dist, of Columbia.| Foot of Tower, Soldiers’ Home... 330 | Pier in front of Navy Yard....... 4 

lorida.........- Brooksville ¿o eese nnns 328 COleveland .......... JANI NUM | 3 
Georgia......... Sitting Bull Mi... rr wate’ 5,046 Brunswick daa eei ro a e | 14 
Idaho..........- Hyndman Peak.......ooooooo.o.. 12,078 | Lewiston "Neger EE 647 
Ilinois.......... | Silver Creek......ooooomooo.ooo.o. 1,145 | Geodetic Station, Claremont........ 7 
Indiana......... Carlos cx.e e X RESI rear a Oe 1,208 Deeds. ecd eet EY ATQ AA 83 
Indian Territory..| Sugar Loaf Mt.................. 2,600 Cherokee ooo 409 

OWA cies ewes eae Waneta ..... os ost eec qr ate n eg 1,562 Burbngboli ec 5x» wea Sa acea has 435 
Kansas.........- Wheeler ....... e eret 3,341. | Kalloeh. ive)» i) het tnt e s 726 
Kentucky.......- Frazier KNob..........«o........ 1,510 Shawneetown ............ een 301 
Louisiana....... | New ¡Arcadia.......... wes. us $35 362 | Baton Rouge................ TE 0 

Carrollton esa dar 0 
cae Bolt... ee cae he's 0 
. f AQUEMIDEO: rasa) e Cer ce air 
Maine...........| Mt. Katahdin .............. vesa 5,200 Leavitt's Wharf, Eastport......... 8 
Maryland........ Sampson RODE. o eria e Ecos ks 2,942 Ferry Wharf, Annapolis........... 2 
Massachusetts....| Greylock ....oooooocommmoomoo.o.. 3,339 | City Beach, Boston.............+.. | 5 
Michigan See e MU E LI eV ur qw REPE cs 20 Iano ia bate pis a bau ad duos deos | 468 
Minnesota....... | Mesabi BUS, eseou AA i ity Base, the ote od. ci E P 
qun d Misquah Hilis................. ves 2,4 g SE | NE 
Mississippi....... Hollywood ......... eren | 600 lClalborhe 4.345 r9 ias | 4 
Missourl........- Mansfield ............... RA 1,697 Maywood. cae vig delete ponia a QA 140 
Montana........ Mt. Douglas... ern re 11,800 [ARE eros ime eaten ne wor a ne 1,848 
Nebraska........ Niobrara Summit............. SEE I BT ee '842 
| Nevada.......... Wheeler Peak........o.o.o.oo..o.... 13,058 Saratoga Springs. eese. 264 
New Hampshire.. | Mt. WashingtoN................. 6,293 | Hampton FallS.................... 14 
New Jersey...... DK. xx a 1,799 Crystal Lakes our ade aues 2 
New Mexico...... Cerro Blanc0.......ooooooooooo.» 14,260- | Eddy A v ET 3,122 
New York........ Mt. Marcy (Adirondacks)......... 9,944 | Rondout ........ DEET EE EE E 4 
North Carolina...| Mt. Mitchell............. adio aoe 6,711 Bellhaven seg ENNEN ENN notar wads 4 
North Dakota....| Fryburg Spur............ eese 2,766 | Bowesmont ...... "ree 191 
ODIO cv ores a .| Bellefontaine ..... — EN 1,540 | Cincinnati, L. W. Ohio River...... 432 
Oklahoma....... | Goodwin ........... eee e ,028 Red Rock..... ESO A AA A 889 
Oegon, e eesaeeoe Mt. Hood..... ETT t edid e 11,225 |North Sands............. eee is 5 
Pennsylvania.... | North Knob............ como... 2,684 | Philadelphia (port of)............. 9 
Rhode Island.... | Durfee Hill.................. — 805 Newport O osse rryY Meer 6 
South Carolina...| Rich Mountain........ FOE DEREN 3,569 Port Royal........ SE id ee ae A 5 
South Dakota. ...| Harney Peak..... ARE xaT s à 1,216 | McCook ......... Ud e ania diy e bid 11.08 
Tennessee....... Mt, Guyat......... ee Po... .| 6,636 | Memphis :..o seco ner re my 117 
Texas... ren | Chinati Péak.........cooooc.oo... 7,730 | Aransas Pass............ eee eee 5 
Utab........... Emmons Peak.........ooo...... 13,624 | Washington ......ooooocoooomomm.o.. 2,120 
Vermont........ Mt. Mansfield............. S 4,364 Lake Champlain ........ooo.oooo.o.. | ' 96 
Virginia......... Rogus Mt....... een 5,119 | Northwest ............... AS 8 
Washington...... Mt, Rainier........«.....oo...oo 14,526 WETTER 9 
West Virginia....| Spruce Knob............ Wa 4,860 Harpers Petry oo. oases ere woe Rr Exi 272 
Wisconsin....... Summit Lake............... p 1,729 Michigan EN a sauna is 581 
Wyoming.......- Fremont Peak.............o.... 13,790 AECE Da a a eae wei | 3,649 


Tornado Eosses in tbe United States. 


There is a distinct difference between cyclones, 
tornadoes and hurricanes, although the terms are 
often confounded by persons who should know the 
difference. The ordinary wind storms which visit 
the United States are properly cyclones and come 
usually from the northwest or southwest. Hurricanes 
never come from the northwest, but usually enter 
the United States from the south or southeast. They 
occur late in Summer or in early Autumn, and are 
very violent, the wind often reaching a velocity of 
60 miles an hour. 

The tornado is the most violent of all storms, and 
is characterized by a pendant, funnel-shaped cloud, 
with a rapid rotary motion. It moves over a well- 
marked and narrow path. The forward motion varies 
from 15 to 60 miles an hour, but the rotary velocity 
is enormous, which is from 100 to 500 miles‘an hour. 
In some cases a tornado may last for but a few min- 
utes, while in others its duration may be several 
hours. A tornado never fails to leave behind a trail 
of death and destruction. So great is the velocity 
of a tornado that straws have been shot through the 
bark of trees, locomotives lifted from the rails and 
large buildings ground to dust. 

Efforts are being made by the Weatber Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture to accurately forecast 
the direction taken by tornadoes, and to give timely 
warning of their approaeh. Warnings sent ahead of 
the tornado which did great damage in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1896. were so well heeded that sehools were dis- 
missed before it hit the city. 

Numerous attempts have been made to construct 
a list of tornadoes and tornado losses in the United 
States for a long period of years, but with only 
little success. The difficulty of obtaining data and 





the general disregard or ignorance of the difference 
between a tornado and an ordinary wind storm have 
made most of the lists of but little value. The Pa- 
cifie Coast has suffered least from these violent rotary 
Storms, while the Middle States stand first in the list 
of losses. In a period covering fifteen years the 
Weather Department had reported 830 days with tor- 
nadoes. "The greatest number of days for one month 
(June) during that period was 151, while July shows 
the largest number for a single year—16 in 1884. 
During the period from 1889 to 1898, the total prop- 
erty loss reported was $25,878,600, and of this amount 
14,348,350 came in 1896, the year of the destruction 
n St. Louis. The loss of life by tornadoes was great- 
est in 1893, when 279 deaths were reported. 

There seems to be no efficient protection against 
the “oss of property by tornadoes. The staunchest 
buildings are whirled from their foundations, and 
even strongly-built walls are overturned. The ap- 
proach of a tornado is heralded by an indescribable 
roar that is said to resemble the noise that might be 
made by hundreds of railroad trains approaching at 
high speed. Often the funnel-shaped cloud can be 
seen at a distance. A person in the track of a tor- 
nado may find safety by running a few yards to one 
side of the evident path of the storm, or by seeking 
refuge in a cellar. It has been found that very few 
deaths have occurred in the cellars pf wooden houses. 
On the south side of the path of a tornado there are 
strong indrafts that extend some distance, and it is 
safer to run to the north or northwest. but never to 
the east or northeast. as tornadoes follow these di- 
rections. The idea of firing cannon at the approach. 
ing funnel with the hope of breakimg it up has been 
found to be entirely erroneous. 
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Cable of Latitudes and Longitudes. 





(Prepared express!y for The American Almanac for 1904 by Commodore W, H. H, Sutherlard, 
States Hydrographic Office.) 


Latitude. 








City. Country or State. 
Aberdeen... Scotland 3 IEN EN NN 
Acapuleo, cece eee MEXICO od ac wale Rees 
Adelaide.......... ....... Australia.............. 
AU pasad co ATabia. omo. scenes 
Alexandria. sc... ccc. cece es ESYDU.. (5e cux es 
Algiers. l4 X oU A ES JAlgerlä. vlov vectes, 
Amsterdam................ Holland. os ii bocce cen 
ANLWEIDS 64.5 coctis d se Belgium. eio. eee rA 
7. 0) | E E T Simon, 
Aspinwall or Colon......... Colombia.............. 
Astrakhan, es Russia................ 
AXhensS..2449. esca rx CHICCO cues Se eee RS 
Auckland............... s. Australia.............. 
Hagdad... ici e er y Turkey... eot 
echt, e eek ee eR eras EE dee Ze 
Baku...... Se at ia HUSA coli 
Do Amore E EE E EE Maryland............. 
Bangor. . bie Sb Caner ee ee NXIBIDGS a rs Eve 
Bangkok. . i Ue e uU PU V Ye d ec gre qi Sia Mie erene esasi kursa 
Barcelona.............. ee DAI 066s: 455 o 
TR TEEN WAV V vase ev AE rr Ste 
Beirút serva i a ace Ro SYLLA... 2o. x PPS. 
Belfast... conciso erro Ireland EEN 
Berlin; viri Germany.............. 
Bermuda Isl, Dock Yard. | Bermuda RO Ee ate 

eg eons Sac hw Dee VS ¡Colombia.............. 
BologdD2.........oooooooo.o! Ma a añ 
Bombay.......ooooooooo.o.. India Se 
Bordeaux................. Frrance................ 
Boston MEE ELEM CP AE Massachusetts......... 
BreMtD.......ooooooooo.o.. Hanover.............. 
EridgetoWwN................ Barbados.............. 
Brisbane.........oooooo.».. Australia... eive 
BYistOl 2 v ay ors England............... 
Bronsgeick. .....sssssosesess ALS Eer cv bu ris 
Brussel8S.......oooooooo.o.o.. Belgium............... 
Puda Pesth............... | Austria........... eee 
Buenos Ayre8........ eee ees poo $e bias. bie cubas 
Cairo e.......oo...o.s ee .|Egypt.. e e» 9 * * » 6 e 9 9 s v +. 
Calcutta...... gaia eres eg Indik Lino 
Canton. eeoeeveeeeoeoevee ee ee China See geg E * * e e 6 € gees 
Cape Cod.. Seo osoccec. [Massachusetts.......... 
Cape of Good Ho e... .. s... | Cape Colony........... 
Cape Prince of Wales....... RTR s Yr 
Charleston................ ¡South Carolina......... 
Cherbourg............ csse PONCE AA 
CHICAGO. ise sx sv EIOS: cera 
Christiania....... SE e [NOT WAY... EE 
Cincinnati.. cows cv saa Ohio...... Oa a d ae d 
Cologne... vw sew vie eer Frants ores. evt See ie 
Colombo, eren India... ov rev 
Constantinople Eua Pu vela ce TIUPKOy...2 ata 
Copenhagen..... A Eee rere Tene RACER Re lg ORO 
Damascus....... ee eee nnn Turkey. "A E: 
Dantzig..:9.9 ert Germany. EE 
Demerara........... TE British Guiana. EEN 
Dresden............ eee Germany....... PEERS 
DubliD..........r..o...o.o.. Hreland... v.s Kees 
Dundee... 21.4 vs ScotlaMd.....ooooooo... 
Edinburgh ca Cai qe Seetland.............. 
Esquimault SORA a E British Columbia....... 
Fayal....ooooooooorooosoo. AZOTOS .ooooooomorcr.o.». 
Fernandina................ Rlorda......9:22 
Florence...... ió Wo tasas ItalY...ooomoomoooo.oo... 
Foo-ChoW.....ooo.oo.o.o.. .«,»[China..... da 
Funchal......... MNT Madeira.......... eese 
Galveston... A TEXAS e 6 ure rhe be 
Genoa...... eee M e RE 
GibraltaT.........ooooon»o.o. pain... 
Olaagog., ee Srotiand. (A Ya Ewa EN 
Greenwich.......o.ooo.ooo». England.............. 
PV Lif aXe oka ce om y roo Nova Scotia........... 
Hamburg Ne oa rw German... 
Havana........ eere nnn uba a 
Havre... e ew RES TANCE on vao. ro ss 
Hiroshima........... esee JADAN..oooooocooooo.». 
Hobart ToWN.............-. Tasmania............. 
Hong Kong8...............- China, ee 
Honolulu............ ees Hawail.......... eee 
ull...» e rien England.............. 
Key West........oo.oo.o.o... Florida......... ES 
Kill........ AS TET GermalMY...oooooooo.... 
Kingston... s.m mnes JAMAICA... ccc eee ee eee ee 
Leghorn..4...42 nn n (d vv elec ees 
LisbOn 64523 cenen m oes Portugal........... esa 
Liverpool................. INTI AAA 
London, ee England............... 
Madras... ...oo.ooooooooo..» India........... eese. 
Madrid............ eee SPAN secs owas ies 
Malaga sod 6a esd oad bes es SPAIN shes eres See 
ManilQ..........oooooo oo.» Philippines ———— 
MarseilleS................. Eranece... 2v ec e 
Melbourne, e Australia. e... 
MesgiD2......oooooooooon.o. SICILY ica 
Mexico CitY....ooooooo.o... Mexico. . nou 
"Montevideo. ......... eere Uruguay........ eene 
Montreal.......... co... «[CADAda...oooooomo.o... 
Moscow. 0099909699999 Se geg e e Russia. 9.00000000000000 
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Georgetown L 


Taken at— 


Lighthouse. 


ort. 


Snapper Point, 
Telegraph Station, 
Lighthouse. 
Lighthouse. 


Church. 
Observatory. 


Lighthouse. 
Approx. 
Observatory. 
Depot Point. 


Lighthouse. 


Mon. 
Thomas Hill. 
Old Factory. 
Mole Head. 
Observatory. 


Lighthouse. 


Greypoint. 
Observatory, 
Tower, 


Observatory, 
St. Andre. 


«State House. 


Cathedral. 


College spire, 


Observatory. 


Custom House, 


Fort William. 
Dutch Folly hght. 


Lighthouse. 


Lighthouse. 
Lighthouse. 


Observatory, 
Observatory, 


Governm't flagatall. 
Lighthouse. 


Observatory, 
Observatory. 


Observatory, 


Observatory, 
Lighthouse. 


Mount Caldesa. 


Observatory. 
Observatory, 


Fort. 


Lighthouse. 
Lighthouse. 


Dockyard. 
Observatory, 
Observatory. 
Observatory. 


Lighthouse. 


Steeple. 
Approx. 
Observatory, 
Cathedral. 


Lighthouse. 
Lighthouse. 


Observatory, 
Statue. 


Lighthouse. 


Observatory. 
Observatory. 


Observatory. 


Lighthouse. 


Cathedral. 
Observatory, 
Observatory, 

Tower. 
Observatory, 
Cathedral. 
Cathedral. 





of the United 


thousc. 
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TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES.—Continued. 

City Country or State, ' Latitude. Longitude. Taken at— 
MunNiCh.......ooooo.o... e... [(FCTMANY.....0ooo.o.o.o... | 48 08 45 N. 11 36 32 E. Observatory, 
Nagasaki............... asc POON 69566 B86 wo ai o2 44 28 N. 129 51 18 E. Minage Point. 
Nagoya. eere nn M) EE 39 7 A 136 56 E. 

NAI 17 5a xe ge SA AUR S Labrádor...2.. ves sol 56 32 51 N. 61 40 41 W. Observatory. 
NapleS..o.oooooooooomoors.. Haly ev te re 024 ; 40 51 46 N. 14 14 44 E. Observatory, 
NASSAU... ce eee ee ee eer ees Bahamas.............. 25 05 37 N. 77 21 58 W. Lighthouse. 
New Orleans............... Louisiana............. 29 57 46 N, 90 03 28 W. U, S, Mint. 
New YOrk...... ect New York.... ........ 40 42 44 N. 74 00 24 W. City Hall, 
ICC v» vx SER RE TES ws France...... € 43 41 58 N. 7 16 46 E. Tower. 
NOTO Eos cateo VITEIDÍA ceso nicas so 36 30 47 N, 16 17,22 W. City Hall, 
OAOSBA..oooooooooomooo ooo. Russia. ege ed NN 46 28 36 N. 30 45 34 E. Observatory, 
Oporto... cic siones + Portugal... seese 41 09 09 N. 8 38 15 W. Lighthouse. 
Osaka i. soc tas TAPADO iua AA EPI ERES 34 40 00 N. 135 27 00 E. Lighthouse. 
Palermo.......... eese ON A 38 06 44 N, 13 21 16 E. Observatory, 
Panama........ vos ve see ee Colombia... eebe 8 57 06 N. 79 32 12 W. Cathedral. 
ATE SNE ee eee Brazil... yee odes e 1 26 59 S. 48 30 01 W. Custom House. 
Pais. chasse «ext e AE 48 30 11 N. 2 20 14 E. Observatory, 
IN EEN Chia. dva ces 39 53 N. 118 29 E. : 
Pensacola.......... eee ..|Florida............ ee 30 20 49 N. 87 16 06 W. Navy yard. 
Plymouth............. seo | England. s 50 20 02 N. 4 09 27 W. Lighthouse. 
Philadelphia............ e. |Pennsylvania.......... 39 56 53 N, 75 09 03 W. State House, 
Point BarroW.............. ROEE): us 711 27 00 N. 156 15 00 W. Observatory. 
Portland... «esee re es Male... ove RR 43 39 28 N. 70 15 18 W. Custom House, 
Port Louis. ............. .. [Mauritius Island....... 20 08 46 S. 57 29 26 E. "Tower. 
Port Said........ BPO ys: | ORV Dera cs ee SNR 31 15 45 N. 32 18 53 E. Lighthouse. 
Port-of-Spain.............. Trunidad.«so seca sees 10 38 39 N. 61 30 38 W. Flagstaff. 
Port au Prince............. Hülle. ver oe Rr 18 33 54 N, 12 22 01 W. Fort Islet. 
Portsmouth............... England............... 50 48 O3 N. 1 05 58 W. Observatory, 
Posen....... Pa SEVA EP ee SEIL e ege ew 52 24 No 16 51 E. P 
Providenct...........oo.... Ithode Island.......... 41 49 26 N. 71 24 19 W. | Unitarian Church, 
QUEDEC a i das oe Saree n Canada, ee 46 48 32 N. 711 12 19 W. Citadel. 
Hecife. i... eon enn Brazil........... eee. 8 0 S. 35 53 W. 
IUgatia iex v IS AES O o.c rx a ` 56 56 36 N. 24 08 25 E. Cathedral. 
Rio de Janeir0............. Braille bo ean 22 534 24 S. 43 10 21 W. Observatory, 
DOMO io Ee le Kerg 41 53 54 N. 12 28 40 E. Observatory. 
St. Helena Island.......... E os cie vg ere 15 55 00 S. 5 43 03 W. Observatory. 
St. John's Harbor.......... New Foundland........ 47 34 02 N. 52 40 54 W. Battery. 
St, Louis. «vereor dro oes "Miesen. een 38 36 N. 90 18 W. 
St, Petersburg........ Dk en CTT coins y 59 56 30 N. 30 19 22 E. Observatory, 
Salonica. ias LUTKOY so WER Eé 40 37 28 N. 22 58 00 E. S, Bastion. 
San Diego. .......... voee KE uester EEN 32 43 06 N. | 117 09 40 W. Observatory, 
Sandy Ho0k..........o...-. New Jersey. ....... el 40 27 40 N. 74 00 09 W. Lighthouse, 
San Francisco............ . [California.......... ---| 37 47 55 N. | 122 24 32 W. C. S8. station. 
San Juan........... ee. we (Porto kico............ 18 28 56 N. 66 07 28 W. Lighthouse. 
SaritiagO............. to ..o.«[Cuba........ SS a 20 00 16 N. 75 50 30 W. Blanca Battery. 
Santiag0............. r....[Chill.....o.... ateo! 33 26 42 N. 70 41 32 W, Observatory. 
Savannah........ (2s. KT cas 32 04 52 N. 81 05 26 W. Exchange spire. 
Seattle....... ENS e.e e.o o| Washington........... 47 35 54 N. 122 19 59 W. C. S. Station. 
Seoul. EE . e e| KOTea. cies exa I RE 37 45 N. 126 35 E. Approx. 
Shanghal....42.22. ee es [CRINA 5 rere ne EE 31 14 42 N. 121 28 55 E. Eng. Consulate. 
o A CE ER ..|Asia Minor............ 38 25 40 N, 27 09 10 E, Eng. Consulate. 
SIDBApore.......ooooooo... India..... uuo oa de. 1 17 11 N. 103 51 15 E. Fullerton battery. 
Southampton............6. England.............. 50 53 42 N. 1 24 23 W. Lighthouse. 
Stockholm... 2.4.2292 n Sweden... eee eere 59 20 35 N. 18 03 30 E. Observatory. 
SUSKIM 6d Dele exa OS os Ges Africa... ee ee 19 07 00 NM, 37 19 09 LE. Lighthouse. 
DSYONCY A o oe Australia.............- 33 51 41 S. 151 12 23 E. Observatory. 
'"Dien-tSiD.....ooooooom.m.o.».. Chin8... ccoo censo 39 09 00 N. 117 11 44 E, Observatory. 
O Ee Ehr ds eoe wae ce wee 35 39 17 N. 139 44 30 E. Observatory. 
TUN ou conie es ee ns UTADCO....... ae 43 07 17 N. 5 56 05 E. Arsenal. 
Trieste. sarta E Dh oa es RE e EE EEN EK SE 45 38 51 N. 13 46 00 E, Observatory. 
TünliS..... 5.4 v Seen ALCA. n vs 36 48 36 N. 10 18 37 E. Lighthouse. 
frecht, a leeren Holland............... 52 05 10 N. A 07 50 E. Observatory. 
Valparals0.. aser br Ces Chilli suis ees ESSE 33 01 30 S. 71 39 22 W. Lighthouse. 
Melee. sees KEE ën ees eet eren 45 25 58 N. 12 20 29 E. |Site of St. Mark's 
Vera Critics cai es oe aun MOXÍCO rv arre ed 19 12 29 N. 96 07 57 W. Lighthouse. 
WIWATSA Wi ades a Rh e a Russi2........... REN 52 14 N. 21 7 E. 
Washington.............. . [District of Columbia....| 38 53 20 N. 77 00 36 W. Capitol, 
Wellinzton............ e.. e| New Zealand........».. 41 16 57 S. 174 48 '22 E. Observatory. 
Yokohama..... A E C RERO HS UON 35 26 24 N. 139 39 13 E. English S. H. 


Loss of Life by Lightning in tbe United States. 


Statistics of the loss of life by lightning have been 
compiled by the United States Weather Bureau for 
the past eleven years, and such statistics have also 
been gathered by various insurance companies making 
a specialty of protection against danger to property 
from lightning strokes. It has been shown that in 
the United States thunder storms oceur with consid- 
erable frequency over the territory east of the 100th 
meridian, except for a strip in the extreme northeast. 
West of this meridian, except in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the frequency steadily diminishes until it 
reaches nearly zero on the Pacific Coast. The greal- 
est mortality by lightning, considering both aren and 
Kont ation; is in the Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantie 
States. 

In the Gulf States, though the frequency of thun- 
der storms is high, the average of deaths by light- 
ning per unit area is but one. In the New England 
States, where the frequency is lower, but the popula- 
tion is denser, the rate is two. The greatest mortal- 
ity, considering density of population only, is in the 
upper Missouri Valley and the Rocky Mountain region. 

By statistics carefully compiled it has been shown 
that the greatest proportion of deaths by lightning 
occur during the month of July. The total number 
of deaths reported for the years from 1890 to 1898 
inclusive, during the month of July. was 738. No 
deaths were reported for January in any year. There 








was a total of 2,496 deaths by lightning during the 
period mentioned, and the mean for that time was 
312. These figures must be considered low, as there 
were undoubtedly a number of deaths by lightning 
which were not reported beyond the community in 
which they occurred. The largest proportion of deaths 
is among persons engaged in outdoor pursuits. 

The loss to property by lightning has been more 
accurately tabulated during the last ten years, owing 
to the number of insurance companies which carry 
lightning risks. It is shown that barns, warehouses 
and outbuildings suffer most; and dwellings, office 
buildings, stores, etc., are in second place in regard 
to danger. It would seem that the danger from light- 
ning is least in the larger cities. Tall buildings 
with metal roofs and ornaments, telephone, tele- 
graph and electric light wires and the steel structure 
of the buildings themselves act as conductors and 
convey harmlessly away the fluid that might other- 
wise act with disruptive force. 

To avoid danger from lightning stroke it is safer 
during a thunder storm to remain away frorn trees, 
the doorways of barns, the proximity of cattle, the 
terminus of a wire clothesline or the proximity of 
chimneys: or fireplaces. No one need fear lightning 
when there is an interval between the flash and the 
first sound of the thunder. One never sees the flash 
that kills him. 3 
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Declaration of Independence of the Thirteen United States of 
America. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the’ laws of nature and of 
. nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect for the 
opinions of maukind requires that they should declare 
the causes Which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be*self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalieuable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
Sent of the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destruetive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seein most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that goveruments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly aH experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms tc 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these Celonies, and such is now 
the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history of the 
| present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the publie good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of im- 
mediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in 
their operation till his assent should be obtained; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the aceom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the right of representation in 
the legislature, a right inestimable to them, and for- 
midable to tyrants only. 

iHe has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their publie records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly 
for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on 
the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to eause others to be elected, whereby the legis- 
lative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 
to the people at large for their exercise: the State re- 
maining, in the meantime, exposed to al the dangers 
of invasion from without and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, and rais- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstrueteed the ad eoa of justice by 
refusing hls assent to laws for establishing judiciary 

owers, 

E ‘He has made judges dependent on his will alone for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people and 
eat out their substance. : 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
amnies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

'He has affected to render the military independent 
of and superior to the civil power. 

; He has combined with others to subject us to a 

jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution and unac- 
" knowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
ment for any murders which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these States; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For. imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the ‘benefits of 
trial by jury; 





For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offenses; 

For abolishing the free system o English laws in 
a neighboring province, establishing therein an arbl- 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and fit instrument 
for introducing the same absolute rule in these Col- 
onies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws and altering fundamentally the forms 
of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in 
all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun, with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

lle has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken cap- 
tive on the high seus, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers the me:ciless Indian savages whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms; our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend 
an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have re- 
minded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity and we have con- 
jured them by the ties of our common kindred to dis- 
avow these usurpations, which would inevitably in- 
terrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of con- 
sanguinity. We must, therefore acquiesce in the 
necessity which denounces our separation, and nold 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in 
war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by 
authority of the good people of these Colonies, sol- 
emnly publish and declare, That these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; aud that as free and 
independent States they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce and to do all other acts and things which in- 
dependent States may of right do. And for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
proteetion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. JOHN HANCOCK. 


Georgia—Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Wal- 
ton. North Carolina—Wm. Hooper, Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. South  Carolina—Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., Thomas Lynch, Jr., Arthur 
Middleton. Marrland—Samuél Chase, Wm. Paca, 
Thos. Stone, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Virginia 
—George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thos. Jefferson, 
Benj. Harrison, Thos. Nelson, Jr.. Francis Liehtfoot 
Lee, Oarter Braxton.  Pennsylvania—Robt. Morris, 
Benj. Rush, Benj. Franklin, John Morton, Geo. Clymer. 
Jas. Smith, Geo. Taylor, Jas. Wilson, Geo. Ross. : Del- 
aware—Caesar Rodney, Geo. Read. New York—' Wm. 
Floyd, Phil. Livingston, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris, 
New Jersey—Richd. Stockton, Jno. Witherspoon, 
Fra's Hopkins, John Hart, Abraham Clatk. Massa- 
chusetts Bay—Saml. Adams, John Adams, Robt. 
Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. New Hampshire—Jo- 
siah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple, Matthew Thornton. 
Rhode Island and Providence, etc.—Step. Hopkins, 
William Ellery. Connecticut—Roger Sherman, Saml. 
Huntington, Wm. Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 
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Constitution of tbe United States. 


Preamble,— We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 


Legislative Powers.—Section I. All legislative pow- 
ers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
&nd House of Representatives. . 

House of Representatives.—Section II. 1. The House 
of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 


Qualifloations of Representatives.—2. No person shall 
be a Representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Apportionment of Representatives. — 3. Representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within 
this Union according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one Representative; and 
until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; Mas- 
sachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tatlons, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New Jer- 
sey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 
5, and Georgla, 3.* 

Vacancies,—4. When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State the Executive Authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such va- 
caneles. . 

Offcers.—5. The House of Representatives shall 
choose their Speaker and other officers, and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 

Senate.—Section III. 1. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators from 


each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for .. 


six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Classification of Senators.—2. Immediately after they 
shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year, of the second class at the ex- 
piration of the fourth year, and of the third elass 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if va- 
cancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during 
the recess of the Legislature of any State, the Hx- 
ecutive thereof may make temporary appointments 
until the next meeting of the Legislature, which 
Shall then fill such vacancies. 

Qualifications of Senators.—3. No person shall be a 
Senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years. and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

President of Senate.—4. The Vice-President of the 
United States shall be President of the Senate, 
WC sun have no vote unless they be equally di- 
vided, l 

Other Officers.—5. The Senate shall choose their other 
officers, and also a President pro tempore, in the 
absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
See the office of President of the United 
States. 

Senate to Try Impeachments.—6. The Senate shall 
have thé sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose they shall be on 
oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried. the Chief Justice shall pre- 
side; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 


*See Article XIV., Amendments. 





Judgment Upon Conviction.—7. Judgment in cases of 
impeaehment shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment and punishment, accordihg to law. 

Elections.—Section IV. 1. The times, places and 
manner of holaing elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof, but the Congress may at 
any time by Jaw make or älter such regulations, 
except as to places of choosing Senators. 

Meet of Congress.—2. The Congress shall assemble 
at least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Organization of Congress.—Section V. 1. Each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns and 
qualificationg of its own members and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compe] the attend- 
ance of absent members in such manner and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

Rule of Proceedings.—2. Each House may determine 
the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence 
of two-thirds expel a member. 

Journals of Each House.—3. Each House shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either House on any ques- 
tion shall at the desire of one-fifth of those pres- 
ent be entered on the journal. 


Adjournment of Congress.—4. Nelther House, during 
the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 

Compensation and Privileges.—Section VI. 1. The 
Senators and Representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses, and in going to and re- 
turning from the same, and for any speech or de- 
bate in eiuner House they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 


Other Offices Prohibited.—2. No Senator or Represent- 
ative sball during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been inereased during sueh time; and no 
person holding any office under the United States 
shall be à member of ether House during his con- 
tinuance in office. 


Revenue Bills.—Section VII. 1. All bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, as on other bills. 


Bills and Laws.—2. Every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate shall, before 1t become a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; 1f he approve, 
he. shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, 
with his objections. to that House in which it 
shall have originated, wno shall enter the objec- 
tions at large on their journal, and proceed to re- 
consider it. If. after such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to 
the other House, by which it shall likewise be re- 
considered; and 1f approved by two-thirds of that 
House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each House respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the President 
"within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law in like mauner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjournment prevent its re- 
turn, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Approval and Veto Powers of the President.—3. 
Every order, resolution or vote to which the con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
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of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or, being 
disapproved by him, stall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 

Powers Vested in  Congress.—Section VIII. The 
Congress shall have power 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 
dit To berrow money on the credit of the United 

ates. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes. 

4. “To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
welghts and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States. 

7. To establish post offices and post roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive rights to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions and repel invasions, 

16. To provide for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dry-doeks and other needful 
buildings. 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers, .vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Immigrants, How  Admitted.—Section IX. 1. The 
migration or importation of sueh persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

Habeas Corpus.—2. The privilege of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it. 

Attainder.—3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto 
law shall be passed. 

Direct Taxes.—4. No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

| Regulations Regarding Customs Duties.—5. No tax or 
| duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regu!a- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another. nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, 
clear or pay duties in another. 

Moneys, How Drawn.—7. No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law; and a regular statement 


and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all publie money shall be published from time to 


time. 

Titles of Nobility Prohibited.—8. No title of nobil- 
ity shall be granted by the United States. And 
no person holding any office of profit or trust un- 
der them shall without the consent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office or 
title of any kind whatever from any king, prince 
or foreign state. 

Powers of States Defined.—Section X. 1. No State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confedera- 
tion, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin 
money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
law impairing tue obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net 
product of aH duties and imposts, laid by any 
State on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
Of the Treasury of the United States, and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control 
of the Congress. 

3. No State siall without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


Executive Power. in Whom Vested.—Section I. 1. 
The Executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and, 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

Electors.—2. Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall be 
appointed an elector. 

Proceedings of Electors and House of Representa- 
tives.—|3. The electors shall meet in their re- 
spective States and vote by ballot for two per- 
sons. of whom one at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same State with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons 
voted for, and of the number of votes for each, 
whieh list they shall sign and certify and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of 
the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if 
there be more than one who have such majority. 
and have an. equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five highest 
on the list the said House shall, in like manner, 
choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A 
quorum, for this purpose, shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. In every case, after the choice 
of the President, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice-President. ]* 

Time of Choosing Electors.—4. The Congress may de- 
termine the time of choosing the euectors and tbe 
day on which they shall give their votes, which 
day shail be the same throughout the United States. 

Qualifications of the President.—5. No person except 
a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
Stitution, shall be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained to the age of 
*This clause is superseded by Article XII., 

Amendments. 
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thirty-füive years and been fourteen years a resi- 
dent within the United States. 

Provision for Disability.—6. In case of the removal 
of the President from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. 

Balary.—7. The President shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services a compensation, which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during the pe- 
riod for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of 


them. 

Oath.—8. Before he enter on the execution of his of- 
ae he shall take the following oath or affirma- 
tion: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 1 will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.’’ 

Duties.—Section II. 1. The President shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the ex- 
ecutive departments upon any subject relating to 
the duties of thelr respective offices, and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fenses against the United States except in cases 
of impeachment. 

May Make ‘Treaties, Appoint Officials, Etc.—2. He 
shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

May Fill Vacancies.—3. The President shall have 
power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate by granting com- 
missions, which shall expire at the end of their 
next session. 

May Convene Congress and Make Recommendations. — 
Section III. He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
dient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both Houses, or either of them, and in ease 
of disagreement between them with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
such time as he shall think proper; he shall re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. i 

May Be Impeached.—Section IV. The President, 
Vice-Presi ent and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery or 
other high erimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 


Judicial Power.—Section I. The judicial power of 
the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferlor courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. The judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferfor courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

To What Cases It Extends.—Section II. 1. The ju- 
dicial power shall extend to all cases in law 
and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and eonsuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party; to controver- 
sles between two or more States, between a State 


and citizens of another State, between citizens 
ot different States, between citizens of the same 
State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.—2. In all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original ju- 
risdiction. In all the other cases before men- 
tioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

Rules Respecting Trials.—3. The trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury, 
and such trial shall be held in the State where 
the said crimes shall bave been committed; but 
when not committed within any State the trial 
shall be at such place or places as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 

Treason Defined.—Section III. 1. Treason against 
the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort. No person 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

How Punished.—2. The Congress shall have power to 
declare the punishment of treason, but no at- 
tainder of treason shall work corruption of blood 
or forfeiture except during the life of the person 
attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Rights of States.—Section I. Full faith and credit 
shall be given in each State to the publie acts, 
records and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may by general laws 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

Privileges of Citizens.—Section II. 1. The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

Executive Requisitions.—2. A person charged in any 
State with treason, felony or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice ani be found in another 
State, shall, on demand or the Executive author- 
ity of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction 
of the crime. 

Laws Regulating Labor.—3. No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulationn therein, be discharged 
from sueh service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on elaim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 

New States, How Admitted.—Section III. 1. New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union, but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the 
eonsent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress. 

Disposal of Public Lands.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make «all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; . 
and nothing in tkis Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State. 

Republican Government  Guaranteed,—Section IV. 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


Constitution, How Amended.—The Congress, when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
neeessary, shall.propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the Legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
cal a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress; 
provided that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thoysand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and 
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fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of the First 
Article; and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 


Senate. 
ARTICLE VI. 


Certain Debts Valid.—1. All debts contracted and 
eugagements entered into before the adoption of 
this Constitution shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. 

Supreme Law Defined.—2: This ‘Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
Which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. 

Oath; of Whom Required.—8. The Senators and 
Representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation ‘to support this Constitu- 
-tion; but no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust un- 
der the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

Ratification of Constitution.—The ratification of the 
Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
(Declared in foroe December 15, 1791.) 


ARTICLE. I. 

Religion and Free Speech.—Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ng the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grlev- 


ances. 
ARTICLE II. 

Right to Bear Arms.—A well-regulated militia, be- 
jng necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 

Soldiers in Time of Peace.—No soldier shall, in 
time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Right of Search.—The right of the people to be se- 
eure in their persons, houses, papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or af- 
firmation, and panticularly describing the place 
to be searehed, and the persons or things to be 


seized. 
ARTICLE V. 

Arrest for Capital Orimes.—No person shall be held 
to enswer for a capital or other infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of Hfe or limb; nor -shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 


ARTIOLE VI. 

Right to Speedy Trial.—In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained by law, and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation: to be 
eonfronted with the witnesses against him: to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Trial by Jury.—In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars. 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 





no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States than 
according to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive Bail.—Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Constitutional Rights.—The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the peo- 


ple. 
ARTICLE X. 


Rights of States.—The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI. 


(Declared in force January 8, 1798.) 
Judicial Power.—The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any suit- 
in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 


foreign State. 
ARTICLE XII. 


(Ratified by all States, with the exception of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire.  Declared in force Septem- 
ber 28, 1804.) 


Method of Choosing President and Vice-President.— 
The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-President, one of whom at least shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves; they shall name in thelr ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinet ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and of 
all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the 
seat of the Government of the United States, dl- 
rected to the President of the Senate; the Presl- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted; the person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, if 
sueh number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having the high- 
est numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall ehoose Immediately, by ballot, 
the President. But 1n choosing the President the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
Choice. And the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of Mareh next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the 
ease of the death or other constitutional disa- 
bility of the President. The person having the 
&reatest number of votes as Vice-President shall 
be the Vice-President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest nymbers on the list the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 

rson constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
resident shall be eligible to that of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII. g 


(Ratified by 31 of the 36 States; rejected by 
Delaware and Kentucky: conditionally rati- 
fled by Alabama and Mississippi; Texas re- 
frained from taking action. ` Proclaimed De- 
cember 18, 1865.) 

Slavery Abolished.—1. Neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 
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ARTiCLE XIV. 


(Ratified by 23 Northern States; rejected by 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland and 10 South- 
ern States; California refrained from tahing 
action. The amendment was subsequently 
ratified by the Southern States and was pro- 
claimed July 28, 1868.) 


Citizenship.—1. Al] persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law whieh shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, Hberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its 

_ jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Representation,—2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote at 
any election for the choice of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the Legislature thereof. is denied to any of the 
male members of such State, being of twenty-one 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced to the propor- 
tion whieh the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens twen- 
ty-one years of age in such State. 


Rebellion Against the United States.—23. No person 
shall be a Senator or Representative in O8ngress, 
or elector of President and Vice-President, or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or uuder any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as an 
executive or Judicial officer of any State, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid and comfort to the ene- 


mies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of 
two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 
Public Debt.—4. The valdity of the public debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for payment of pensions and boun- 
ties for services in suppressing insurrection and 
rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither 
the United States nor any State shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of in- 
surrection or rebellion against the United States, 
* or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims 
shall be held illegal and void. 
5. The Congress shall have.power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this ar- 


ticle. 

ARTICLE XV. 

(Ratified by 30 States; rejected by California, 
Delaware, Kentucky, aryland, New Jersey 
and Oregon; Tennessee refrained from taking 
action, On January 5, 1870, New York re- 
TT its ratification. Proclaimed March 30, 

Right of Suffrage.—1. The right of the citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 

SC provisions of this article by appropriate legis- 

ation. 


RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The thirteen original States ratified the Constitu- 
tion in the following order: 

Delaware, December 7, 1787, unanimously; Penn- 
Sylvania, December 12, 1787, by vote of 46 to 23; 
New Jersey, December 18, 1787, unanimously; 
Georgia, January 2, 1788, unanimously; Connecticut, 
January 9, 1788, by vote of 128 to 40; Massachu- 
setts, February 6, 1788, by vote of 187 to 168; Mary- 
land, April 28, 1788. by vote of 63 to 12; South 
Carolina, May 23, 1188, by vote of 140 to 73; New 
Hampshire, June 21, 1788, by vote of 57 to 46; 
Virginia, June 25. 1788, by vote of 89 to 79; New 
York, July 26, 1788, by vote of 30 to 28; North Caro- 
lina, November 21, 1789, by vote of 193 to "är 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, by vote of 34 to 32. 


CHICAGO, ILL. JULY 9, 1896. 


We, the Democrats of the United States, in Na- 
tional Convention assembled, do reaffirm our alle- 
glance to those great essential principles of justice 
and liberty upon which our institutions are founded, 
and which the Democratic party has advocated from 
Jefferson’s time to our own—freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press. freedom of conscience, the 
preservation of personal rights, the equality of all 
citizens before the law, and the faithful observance 
of constitutional limitations. 

During all these years the Democratic party has 
resisted the tendency of selfish interests to the cen- 
tralization of governmental power, and steadfastly 
maintained the integrity of the dual scheme of gov- 
ernment established by the founders of this Repub- 
lie of republies. Under its guidance and teachings 
the great principle of local self-government has 
found its best expression in the maintenance of the 
rights of the States and in its assertion of the 
necessity of confining the General Government to 
the exereise of powers granted by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to every citizen the rights of civil and religious lib- 
erty. The Democratic party has always been the 
exponent of political liberty and relgious freedom, 
and it renews its obligations and reaffirms its de- 
votion to these fundamental principles of the Con- 


stitution. 

The Money Question .—Recognizing that the 
money question is paramount to all others at this 
time, we invite attention to the fact that the Con- 
stitution names silver and gold together as the 
money metals of the United States, and that the 
first coinage law passed by Congress under the Con- 
stitution made the silver dollar the money unit of 
value and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio 
based upon the silver dollar unit. 

Demonitization Act of 1873 Condemned.—We de- 
clare that the Act of 1873 demonetizing silver with- 
out the knowledge or approval of the Tapes tee peo- 
ple has resulted in the appreciation of go and a 
corresponding fall in the prices of commodities pro- 
duced by the people; a heavy increase in the bur- 





den of taxation and of all debts, Tuo and private; 
the enrichment of the money-lending class at home 
and abroad, the prostration of industry and impov- 
erishment of the people. 

Opposed to Gold Monometallism.—We are unal- 
terably opposed to monometallism, which has locked 
fast the prosperity of an industrial people in the 
paralysis of hard times. Gold monometallism is a 
British policy, and its adoption has brought other 
nations into financial servitude to London. It is 
not only un-American, but anti-American, and it 
ean be fastened on the United States only by the 
stifling of that indomitable spirit and love of lib- 
erty which proclaimed our political independence in 
1776 and won it in the War of the Revolution. 

Free Silver Coinage.—We demand the free and 
unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for 
the aid or consent of any other nation. We de- 
mand that the standard silver dollar shall be a full 
legal tender equally with gold for all debts, public 
and private, and we favor such legislation as will 
prevent for the future the demonetization of any 
kind of legal tender money by private contract, 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of sur- 
rendering to the holders of. the obligations of .the 
United States the option reserved by law to the 
Government of redeeming such obligations in either 
silyer coin or gold coin. 

The Bond Issues.— We are opposed to the issuing 
of interest-bearing bonds of the United States in 
time of peace, and condemn the trafficking with 
banking syndicates, which, in exchange for bonds 
and at an enormous profit to themselves, supply the 
Federal Treasury with gold to maintain the policy 
of gold monometallism. 

National Bank Currency  Opposed. — Congress 
alone has the power to coin and issue money, and 
President Jackson declared that this power could 
not be delegated to corporations or individuals. We, 
therefore, denounce the issuance of notes Intended 
to circulate as money by national banks as in dero- 
gation of the Constitution, and we demand that all 
paper which is made a legal tender for public and 
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private debts, or which is receivable for duties to 
tue unitea States, shall be issued by the Govern- 
m. the United States, and shall be redeemabie 
n coin. 

The Tariff,—We hold that tariff duties should be 
levied for purposes of revenue, such duties to be so 
adjusted as to operate equally throughout the coun- 
try and not discriminate between class or section, 
and that taxation should be limited by the needs of 
the Government, honestly and economical admin- 
istered. We denounce as disturbing to business the 
Republican threat to restore the McKinley law, 
which has twice been condemned by the people in 
national elections, and which, enacted under the 
false plea of protection to home industry, proved a 
prolifie breeder of trusts and monopolies, enriched 
the few at the expense of the many, restricted trade 
and deprived the producers of the great American 
etapres of access to their natural markets. 

he Supreme Court Criticised.—Until the money 
question is settled we are opposed to any agitation 
or further changes in our tariff laws, except such 
as are necessary «to meet the deficit in revenue 
caused by the adverse decision of the Supreme Court 
on the income tax. But for this decision by the 
Supreme Court there would be no deficit in the rev- 
enue under the law passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress in strict pursuance of the uniform decisions of 
that court for nearly 100 years, that court having 
in that decision sustained Constitutional objections 
to its enactment which had previously been over- 
ruled by the ablest judges who have ever sat on that 
bench. We declare that it is the duty of Congress 
to use all the Constitutional power which remains 
after that decision, or which may come from its re- 
versal by the court as it may hereafter be consti- 
tuted, so that the burdens of taxation may be 
equally and impartially laid, to the end that wealth 
may bear its due proportion of the expenses of the 
Government. 

Regulation of Immigration.—We hold that the 
most efficient way of pretecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor 
to compete with it in the home market, and that 
the vaiue of the home market to our American 
farmers and artisans is greatly reduced by a vicious 
monetary system, which depresses the prices of 
their products below the cost of production, and 
thus deprives them of the means of purchasing the 
products of our home manufactories; and as labor 
creates the wealth of the country, we demand the 
passage of such laws as may be necessary to pro- 
tect it in all its rights. 

Arbitration in Railway Labor Disputes.—We are 
in favor of the «arbitration of differences between 
employers engaged in interstate commerce and their 
employes, and recommend such legislation as is 
necessary to carry out this principle. 

Trusts and Pools.—The absorption of wealth by 
the few, the consolidation of our leading railroad 
systems and the formation of trusts and pools re- 
quire a stricter control by the Federal Government 
of those arteries of commerce. We demand the en- 
largement of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and such restrictions and guaran- 
tees in the control of railroads as will pretect the 
people from robbery and oppression. 

Economy in Public Expenditures.—We denounce 
the profligate waste of money wrung from the peo- 
ple by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropria- 
tions of recent Republican Congresses, which have 
kept taxes high, while the labor that pays them is 
unemployed and the products of the people's toil are 
depressed in price till they no longer repay the cost 
of production. We demand a return to that sim- 
plieity and economy which befit a democratic gov- 
ernment. and a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of 
the people. 

ederal Intervention in Local Affairs.—We de- 
nounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities 
in local affairs as a violation of the Constitution of 


The Republicans of the United States, assembled 
by their representatives in National Convention, ap- 
pealing for the popular and historical justification of 
their claims to the matchless achievements of thirty 
years of Republican rule, earnestly and confi- 
dentially address themselves to the awakened intel- 
ligence, experience and conscience of their countrymen 
in the following declaration of facts and principles: 

The Democratic Administration.—For the first 
time since the Civil War the American people have 
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the United States and a crime against free institu- 
tions, and we especially object to government by 
injunction as a new and highly dangerous form of 
oppression by which Federal judges, in contempt of 
the laws of the States and rights of citizens, be- 
come at once legislators, judges and executioners. 
and we approve the bill passed at the last session of 
the United States Senate, and now pending in the 
House of Representatives, relative to contempts in 
Federal courts and providing for trials by jury in 
certain cases of contempt. 

The Pacific Railroad.—No discrimination should 
be indulged by the Government of the United 
States in favor of any of its debtors. We approve 
of the refusal of the Fifty-third Congress to pass 
the Pacific Railroad Funding bill, and denounce the 
efforts of the present Republican Congress to enact a 
similar measure. 

Seldiers’ Pensions.—Recognizing the just claims 
of deserving Union soldiers, we heartily indorse the 
rule of the present Commissioner of Pensions that 
no names shall be arbitrarily dropped from the pen- 
sion roll; and the fact of enlistment and service 
should be deemed conclusive evidence against dis- 
ease and disability before enlistment. 

Admission of Territories.—We favor the admis- 
sion of the Territories of New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Arizona into the Union of States, and we favor 
the early admission of all the Territories having 
the necessary population and resources to entitle 
them to Statehood, and, while they remain Terri- 
torles, we hold that the officials appointed to admin- 
lster the government of any Territory, together with 
the District of Columbia and Alaska, should be bona 
fide residents of the Territory or District in which 
the duties are to be performed. The Democratic 
party believes in home rule and that all public lands 
of the, United States should be appropriated to the 
establishment of free homes for American citizens. 

We recommend that the Territory of Alaska be 
granted a delegate in Congress, and that the general 
land and timber laws of the United States be ex- 
tended to said Territory. 

The Monroe Doctrine.—The Monroe Doctrine, as 
originally declared and as interpreted by succeed- 
ing Presidents, is a permanent T of the foreign 
policy of the United States, and must at all times 
be maintained. 


Sympathy for Cuba.—We extend our sympathy 
to the people of Cuba in their heroic struggle for 
liberty and independence. 

Rotation in Office.—We are opposed to life tenure 
in the publie service. We favor appointments based 
upon merit, fixed terms of office and such an ad- 
ministration of the Civil Service laws as will afford 
equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained fit- 
ness. 

Presidential Third Term.—We declare it to be 
the unwritten law of this Republic, established by 
custom and usage of 100 years and sanctioned by 
the examples of tbe greatest and wisest of those 
who founded and have maintained our Government, 
that no man should be eligible for a third term of 
the Presidential office. 

Improvement of Waterways.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment should care for and improve the Missis- 
sippi River and other great waterways of the Re- 
publie, so as to secure for the interior States easy 
and cheap transportation to tide water. When any 
waterway of the Republic is of sufficient importance 
to demand aid of the Government, such aid should 
be extended upon a definite plan of continuous work 
until permanent improvement is secured. 

Confiding in the justice of our cause and the 
necessity of its success at the polls, we submit the 
foregoing declarations of principles and purposes to 
the considerate judgment of the American people. 
We invite the support of all citizens who approve 
them and who desire to have them made effective 
through legislation for tbe relief of the people and 
the restoration of the country's prosperity. 


Plattorm Adopted by the Republican Party. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 18, 1896. 


witnessed the calamitous consequences of full and 
unrestricted Democratic control of the Government. 
It has been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dis- 
honor and disaster. In administrative management 
it has ruthlessly sacrificed indispensable revenue, en- 
tailed an increasing deficit, eked out ordipary cur- 
rent expenses with borrowed money, piled up the 
public debt by $262,000.000 in time of peace, forced 
an adverse balance of trade, kept a perpetual men- 
ace hanging over the redemption fund, pawned 
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American credit to alien syndicates and reversed all 
the measures and results of successful Republican 
rule. In the broad effect of its policy it has pre- 
cipitated panic, blighted industry and trade with 
prolonged depression, closed factories, reduced work 
and wages, halted enterprise and crippled American 
production, while stimulating foreign production for 
the American market. Every consideration of pub- 
lic safety and individual interest demands that the 
Government shall be rescued from the hands of those 
who have shown themselves incapable to conduct it 
without disaster at home and dishonor abroad, and 
shall be restored to the party which for thirty 
years administered it with unequalled success and 
prosperity. And in this connection we heartily in- 
dorse the wisdom, patriotism and the success of the 
Administration of President Harrisan. 

The Tariff.—We renew and emphasize our alle- 
glance to the policy of protection as the bulwark of 
American industrial independence and the founda- 
tion of American development and prosperity. This 
true American policy taxes foreign products and en- 
courages home industry; it puts the burden of rev- 
enwe on foreign goods; it secures the American mar- 
ket for the American producer; it upholds the Amer- 
jean standard of wages for the American working- 
man; it puts the factory by the side of the farm 
and makes the American farmer less dependent on 
foreign demand and price; it diffuses general thrift 
and .founds the strength of all on the strength of 
each. In its reasonable application it is just, fair 
and impartial, equally opposed to foreign control 
and domestic monopoly, to sectional discrimination 
and individual favoritism. 

We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sec- 
tional, injurious to publie credit and destructive to 
business enterprise. We demand such an equitable 
tariff on foreign imports which come into competi- 
tion with American products as will not only furnish 
adequate revenue for the necessary expenses of the 


Government, but will protect American labor from 
degradation to the wage level of other lands. We 
are not pledged to any particular .schedules. The 


question of rates is a praetical question, to be gov- 
erned by the conditions of the time and of produc- 
tion; the ruling and uncompromising principle is the 
protection and development of American labor and 
industry. The country demands a right settlement, 
and then it wants rest. : 

Reciprocity and Protection.—We believe the re- 
peal of the reciproctty arrangements negotiated by 
the last Republican Administration was a national 
calamity, and we demand their renewal and extension 
on such terms as will equalize our trade with other 
nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct 
the sale of Amerlcan products in the ports of other 
countries, and secure enlarged markets for the prod- 
ucts of our farms, forests and factories. 

Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of 
Republican policy, and go hand in hand. Democratic 
rule has recklessly struck down both, and both must 
be re-established. Protection for what we produce; 
free admission for the necessaries of life which we 
do not prodwce; reciprocal agreements of mutual in- 
terests which gain open markets for us in return for 
our open market to others. Protection builds up do- 
mestic industry and trade and secures our own mar- 
ket for ourselvee; reciprocity builds up foreign trade 
and finds an outlet for our surplus. 

Protection for Sugar Growers.—We condemn the 
present Administration for not keeping faith with the 
sugar producers of this country. The Republican 
party favors such protection as will lead to the pro- 
duction on American soil of all the sugar which the 
American people use, and for which they pay other 
countries more than $100,000,000 annually. 

Wool and Woollens.—To al) our products—to 
those of the mine and the field as well as those of 
the shop and the factory—to hemp, to wool, the 
product of the great industry of sheep husbandry, 
as well as to the finished woollens of the mills, we 
promise the most ample protection. 

The Merchant Marine.—We favor restoring the 
early American policy of discriminating duties for 
the upbullding of our merchant marine and the pro- 
tection of our shipping in the foreign carrying trade. 
so that American ships—the product of American 
labor employed in American shipyards, sailing under 
the Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered and 
owned by Americans—may regain the carrying of 
our fereign commerce. 

The Currency Question.—The Republican party is 
unreservedly for sound money. It caused the enact- 
ment of the law providing for the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879; since then every dollar has 
been as good as gold. We are unalterably opposed 
to every measure calculated to debase our currency 
or impair the credit of our country. We are there- 


fore opposed to the free coinage of silver except by 
international agreement with the leading commercial 
mations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to 
promote, and until such agreement can be obtained 
the existing gold standard must be preserved. All 
our silver and paper currency must be maintained at 
parity with gold, and we favor all measures designed 
to maintain inviolably the obligations of the United 
States, and all our money, whether coin or paper, at 
the present standard, the standard of the most en- 
lighiened nations of the earth. 

Liberal Pensions for Soldiers.—The veterans of 
the Union armies deserve and should receive fair 
treatment and generous recognition. Whenever prac- 
tieable they should be given the preference in the 
matter of employment, and they are entitled to the 
enactment of such laws as are best caleulated to se- 
eure the fulfillment of the pledges made to them in 
the dark days of the country's peril. We denounce 
the practice in the Pension Bureau, so recklessly 
and unjustly carried on by the present Administra- 
tion, of reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping 
names from the rolls, as deserving the severest con- 
demnation of the American people. 

Foreign Relations.—Our foreign policy should be 
at all times firm, vigorous and dignified, and all our 
interests in the Western  Hemiüsphere carefully 
watched and guarded. The Hawaiian Islands should 
be controlled by the United States, and no foreign 
power should be permitted to interfere with them; 
the Niearaguan Canal should be built, owned and 
operated by the United States. and by the purchase 
of the Danish Islands we would secure a proper and 
mueh-needed naval station in the West Indies. 


The Armenian Massacres.—The massacres in Ar- 
menla have aroused the deep sympathy and just in- 
dignation of the American people and we believe that 
the United States should exercise all the influence it 
ean properly exert to bring these atrocitles to an 
end. In Turkey American residents have been ex- 
posed .to the gravest dangers and American property 
destroyed. There and everywhere American cltizens 
and American property must be absolutely protected 
at all hazards and at any cost. 

The Monroe Doctrine.— We reassert the Monroe 
Doctrine in its full extent, and we reaffirm the right 
of the United States to give the doctrine effect by 
reaponding to the appeal of any American States for 
friendly intervention in case of European encroach- 
ment. We have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere, with the existing possessions of any European 
power in this hemisphere, but these possessions must 
not, on any pretext, be extended. We hopefully 
look forward to the eventual withdrawal of the Eu- 
ropean powers from this hemisphere, and to the ul- 
timate union of all of the English-speaking part of 
the continent by the free consent of its inhabitants. 

Sympathy .for Cuba.—From the hour of achleving 
their own independence the people of the United 
States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of 
other American peoples to free themselves from Eu- 
ropean domination. We watch with deep and abiding 
interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots 
against cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go 
out for the full success of their determined contest 
for Nberty. 

The Government of Spain, having lost control of 
Cuba, and being unable to protect the property or 
lives of resident American citizens, or to comply 
with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should actively use its 
influence and good offices to restore peace and give 
independence to tbe island. 

Enlargment of the Navy.—The peace and security 
of the Republie and the maintenance of its rightful 
influence among the nations of the earth demand a 
naval power commensurate with its position and re- 
sponsibility. We therefore favor the continued en- 
largement of the navy and a complete system of har- 
bor and seacoast defenses. 

Foreign Immigration.—For the protection of the 
quality of our American citizenship and of the wages 
of our workingmen against the fatal competition of 
low-priced labor. we demand that the immigration 
laws be thoroughly enforced, and so extended as to 
exclude from entrance to the ¡United States those 
who can neither read nor write. 

Civil Service Reform.—The Civil Service law was 
placed on the statute book by the Republicam party, 
which has always sustained it, and we renew our 
repeated declarations that it slrall be thoroughly and 
honestly enforced and extended wherever practicable. 

Free and Unrestricted Ballot.— We demand that 
every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to 
cast one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such 
ballot shall be counted and returned as cast. 

Lynchings.— We proclaim our unqualified condem- 
nation of the uncivilized and barbarous practice, well 
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known as lynching or killing of human beings sus- 
E or charged with crime, without process of 
aw. 

Labor Arbitration .—We favor the creation of a 
National Board of Arbitration to settle «nd adjust 
differences which may arise between employers and 
employed engaged in interstate commerce. 


Free Homesteads.—We believe in an immediate 
return to the free homestead policy of the Republican 
party, and urge the passage by Congress of a satis- 
factory free homestead measure such as has already 
passed the House and is now pending in the Senate. 


Admission of Territories.—We favor the admis- 
sion of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
practicable date, having due regard to the interests 
of the people of the Territories and of the United 
States. All the Federal officers appointed for the 
Territories should be selected from bona fide resi- 
dents thereof, and the right of self-government 
should be accorded as far as practicable. 

Alaska in Congress.—We believe the citizens of 
Alaska should have representation in the Congress 
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of the United States, to the end that needful legis- 
lation may be intelligently enacted. 

The Liquor Traffic.—We sympathize with all wise 
and legitimate efforts to lessen and prevent the evils 
of intemperance and promote morality. 

Woman's Rights.—The Republican party is mind- 
ful of the rights and interests of women. Protec- 
tion of American industries includes equal opportuni- 
tles, equal pay for equal work, and protection to the 
home. We favor the admission of women to wider 
spheres of usefulness, and welcome their co-operation - 
1n rescuing the country from Democratic and Popu- 
listic mismanagement and misrule. 

Such are the principles and policies of the Re- 
publican party. By these principles we will abide, 
and these policles we will put into execution. We 
ask for them the considerate Judgment of the Amerl- 
can people. Confident alike in the history of our 
great party and in the Justice of our cause, we pre- 
sent our platform and our candidates 1n the full as- 
surance that the election will bring victory to the 
Republican party and prosperity to the people of the 
United States. 





Platform Hdopted by tbe Democratic Party. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., JULY 5, 1900. 


. Declaration of  Principles.— We, the representa- 
tives of the Democratie party of the United States, 
assembled in National Convention on the anniversary 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
do reaffirm our faith in that immortal proclamation 
of the inalienable rights of man, and our allegiance 
to the Constitution framed in harmony therewith by 
the fathers of the Republic. We hold with the 
United States Supreme Court that the Declaration of 
Independence is the spirit of our Government, of 
which the Constitution is the form and letter. We 
declare again that all governments instituted among 
men derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that any government not based upon 
the consent of the governed is a tyranny; and that 
to impose upon any people a government of force is 
to substitute the methods of imperialism for those 
of a republic. We hold that the Constitution follows 
the flag and denounce the doctrine that an Executive 
or Congress, deriving their existence and their powers 
from the Constitution, can exercise lawful authority 
beyond it, or in violation of it. We assert that no 
nation ean long endure half republic and half em- 
pire, and we warn the American people that imperial- 
ism abroad will lead quickly and inevitably to des- 
potism at home. 

Porto Rican Law Denounced.—Believing in these 
fundamental principles, we denounce the Porto Rican 
law, enacted by a Republican Congress ágainst the 
protest and opposition of the Democratic minority, 
as a bold and open violation of the nation's organic 
law and a flagrant breach of national good faith. It 
imposes upon the people of Porto Rico a government 
without their consent, and taxation without repre- 
sentation. It dishonors the American people by. repu- 
diating a solemn pledge made in thelr behalf by the 
commanding general of our army, which the Porto 
Ricans welcomed to a peaceful and unresisted occu- 
pation of their land. It dooms to poverty and dis- 
tress a people whose helplessness appeals with pecu- 
liar force to our justice and magnanimity. In this, 
the first act of its imperialistic programme, tbe Re- 
publican party seeks to commit the United States 
to a colonial policy inconsistent with republican in- 
stitutions and condemned by the Supreme Court in 
numerous decisions. 

Pledge to the Cubans.—We demand the prompt 
and honest fulfillment of our pledge to the Cuban 
people and the world, that the United States has no 
disposition nor intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction or control over the island of Cuba, ex- 
cept for its pacification. The war ended nearly two 
years ago, profound peace reigns over all the island, 
and still the Administration keeps the government 
of the island from its people. while Republican car- 
petbag officials plunder its revenues and exploit the 
colonial theory to the disgrace of the American peo- 


ple. 

The Philippine Question.—We condemn and de- 
nounce the Philippine policy of the present Adminis- 
tration. It has embroiled the Republic in an un- 
necessary war, sacrificed the lives of many of its 
noblest sons and placed the United States, previously 
known and applauded throughout the world as the 
champion of freedom, in the false and un-American 
position of crushing with military force the efforts 
of our former allles to achieve liberty and self-gov- 
ernment. The Filipinos cannot be citizens without 
endangering our civilization: they cannot be subjects 
without imperilling our form of government; and as 


we are not willing to surrender our civilizatien or 
to convert the Republic into an empire, we fuvor an 
immediate declaration of the nation's purpose to glve 
to the Filipinos, first, a stable form of government; 
second, independence, and third, protection from out- 
side interference, such as has been given for nearly 
a century to the republies of Central and South 
America. The greedy commercialism which dictated 
the Philippine policy of the Republican Administra- 
tion attempts to justify 1t with the plea that 1t will 
pay, but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails 
when brought to the test of facts. The war of ‘‘crim- 
inal aggresslon' against the Filipinos, entailing an 
annual expense of many milllons, has already cost 
more than any possible profit that could accrue from 
the entire Philippine trade for years to come. Fur- 
thermore, when trade 1s extended nt the expense of 
liberty the price is always too high. 

Territorial Expansion.—We are not opposed to 
territorial expansion, when it takes dn desirable ter- 
ritory which can be erected into States in the Unlon, 
and whose people are willing and flt to become 
American citizens. We favor trade expansion by 
every peaceful and legitimate means. But we are 
unalterably opposed to the seizing or purchasing of 
distant islands to be governed outside the Constltu- 
tion and whose people can never become citlzens. 
We are in favor of extending the Republic's in- 
fluence among the nations, but believe that influnce 
Should be extended, not by force and violence, but 
through the persuasive power of a high and honorable 
example. 

The Paramount Issue.—The importance of other 
questions now pending before the American people is 
in nowise diminished, and the Democratie party takes 
no backward step from its position on them; but the 
burning issue of imperialism, growing out of the 
Spanish war, involving the very existence of the 
Republic and the destruction of our free institutions, 
we regard as the paramount issue of the campalgn. 

The Monroe Doctrine.—The declaration of the Re- 
publiean platform adopted at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, held in June, 1900, that the Republican 
party ''steadfastly adheres to the policy announced 
án the Monroe Doctrine," is manifestly insincere and 
deceptive. This profession is contradicted by the 
avowed policy of that party, in opposition to the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, to acquire and hold 
sovereignty over large areas of territory and large 
numbers of people in the Eastern Hemisphere. We 
insist on the strict maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in all its integrity, both in letter and in spirit, 
as necessary to prevent the extension of European 
authority on those continents and as essential to 
our supremacy in American affairs. At the same 
time we declare that no American people shall ever 
be held by force in unwilling subjection to European 
authority. 

Opposition to Militarism.—We oppose militarism. 
It means conquest abroad and intimidation and op- 
pression at home. It means the strong arm which 
bas ever been fatal to free institutions. It is what 
millions of our citizens have fled from in Europe. 
It will impose upon our peace-loving people a large 
standing army, an unnecessary burden of taxation, 
and would be a constant menace to their liberties. 
A small standing army and a well disciplined State 
militia are amply sufficient in time of peace. This 
Republic has no place for a vast military establish- 
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ment, a sure forerunner of compulsory military ser- 
vice and conscription. When the nation is in dan- 
ger the volunteer soldier is his country's best de- 
fender. The National Guard of the United States 
Should ever be cherished in the patriotic hearts of a 
free people. Such organizations are ever an element 
eof strength and safety. For the (first time in our 
history and coeval with the Philippine conquest has 
there been a wholesale departure from our time-hon- 
ored and approved system of volunteer organization. 
We denounce it as un-American, undemocratic and un- 
republican, and as a subversion of the ancient and 
fixed principles of a free people. 


Trusts and Monopolies.—Private monopolies ave 
indefensible and intolerable. They destroy compe- 
tition, control the price of raw material and of the 
finished product, thus robbing both producer and con- 
sumer. They lessen the employment of labor and 
arbitrarily fix the terms and conditions thereof, and 
deprive individual energy and small capital of their 
opportunity for betterment. They are the most ef- 
ficient means yet devised for appropriating the fruits 
of industry to the benefit of the few at the expense 
of the many, and unless their insatiate greed is 
checked, all wealth will be aggregated in a few 
hands and the Republic destroyed. The dishonest 
paltering with the trust evil by the Republican party 
in its State and national platforms is conclusive proof 
of the truth of the charge that trusts are the legiti- 
mate product of Republican policies, that they are 
fostered by Republican laws and that they are pro- 
tected by the Republican Administration in return 
for campaign subscriptions and political support. We 
pledge the Democratic party to an unceasing warfare 
in nation, State and city against private monopoly 
in every form. Existing laws against trusts must be 
enforced and more stringent ones must be enacted 
providing for publicity as to the affairs of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce and requiring 
all corporations to show, before doing business out- 
side of the State of thelr origin, that they have no 
Water in their stock, and that they have not at- 
tempted and are not attempting to monopolize’ any 
branch of business or the production of any articles 
of merchandise; and the whole constitutional power 
of Congress over interstate commerce, the mails and 
all modes of interstate communication shall be ex- 
ercised by the enactment of comprehensive laws 
upon the subject of trusts. Tariff laws should be 
amended by putting the products of trusts upon the 
free list, to prevent monopoly under the plea of voro- 
tection. The failure of the present Republican Ad- 
ministration, with an absolute control over all the 
branches of the National Government, to enact any 
legislation designed to prevent or even curtall the ab- 
sorbing power of trusts and illegal combinations, or 
to enforce the anti-trust laws already on the statute 
books, proves the insincerity of the high-sounding 
phrases of the Republican platform. Corporations 
Should be protected in all their rights, and their 
legitimate interests should be respected, but any at- 
tempt by corporations to interfere with the publie 
affairs of the people or to control the sovereignty 
which creates them should be forbidden under such 
penalties as will make such attempts impossible. We 
condemn the Dingley tariff law as a trust-breeding 
measure skilfully devised to give to the few favors 
which they do not deserve, and to place upon the 
many burdens which they should not bear. We 
favor such an enlargement of the scope of the Inter- 
State Commerce law as will enable the Commission 
to protect individuals and communities from discrim- 
ination and the public from unjust and unfair trans- 
portation rates. 


American Financial System.—We reaffirm and tin- 
dorse the principles of the National Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate 
the demand of that platform for an American finan- 
cial system made by the American people for them- 
selves, which shal] restore and maintain a bimetallic 
price level, and as part of such system the imme- 
diate restoration of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation. 

Currency Law Denounced.—We denounce the cur- 
rency bill enacted at the last session of Congress as 
a step forward in the Republican policy which aims 
to discredit the sovereign right of the National Gov- 
ernment to issue all money, whether coin or paper, 
and to bestow upon national banks the power to issue 
and eontrol the volume of paper money for their own 
benefit. A permanent national bank currency, secured 
by Government bonds, must have a permanent debt 
to rest upon, and 1f the bank currency 1s to increase 
with population and business, the debt must also in- 
crease. The Republican currency scheme 1s. there- 
fore, a scheme for fastening upon the taxpayers a 





perpetual and growing debt for the benefit of the 
banks. We are oppused to this private corporation 
paper cireulated as money, but without legal tender 
qualities, and demand the retirement of national bank 
notes as fast as Government paper or silver certifi- 
cates can be substituted for tuem. We favor un 
amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people, and we favor direct legislation 
wherever practicable. We are opposed to government 
by injunetion; we denounce the blacklist, and favor 
arbitration as & means of settling disputes between 
corporations and their employes. 

Department of Labor.—In the interest of Ameri- 
can labor and the upbuilding of the workingman as 
the cornerstone of the prosperity of our country, we 
recommend that Congress create a Department of 
Labor, in charge of a Secretary, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, believing that the elevation of the American 
laborer will bring with it increased production and 
increased prosperity to our country at home and to 
our commerce abroad. We are proud of the courage 
and fidelity of the American soldiers and sallors in 
all] our wars; we favor liberal pensions to them and 


their dependents; and we reiterate the position taken 


in the Chicago platform in 1896, that the fact of 
enlistment and service shall be deemed conclusive 
py idence against disease and disability before enlist- 
ment. 

Nicaraguan Canal.—We favor the immediate con- 
struction, ownership and control of the Nicaraguan 
Canal by the United States, and we denounce the in- 
sincerity of the plank in the Republican National 
platform for an Isthmian canal, in the face of the 
failure of the Republican majority to pass the bill 
pending in Congress. We condemn the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty as a surrender of American rights and in- 
terests, not to be tolerated by the American people. 
We denounce the failure of the Republican party to 
carry out its pledges to grant Statehood to the Ter- 
ritories of Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma, and 
we promise the people of those Territories immediate 
Statehood, and home rule during their condition as 
Territories; and we favor home rule and a Territorial 
form of government for Alaska and Porto Rico. We 
favor an intelligent system of improving the arid 
lands of the West, storing the waters for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, and the holding of such lands 
for actual settlers. We favor the continuance and 
strict enforcement of the Chinese Exclusion law and 
its application to the same classes of all Asiatic 
races. 

Alliance with England.—Jefferson said: ‘‘Peace 
commerce and honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none." We approve this 
wholesome doctrine and earnestly protest against the 
Republican departure which has involved us in so- 
called world politics, including the diplomacy of Eu- 
rope and the intrigue and land-grabbing in Asia, and 
we especially condemn the ill-concealed Republican 
alliance with England, which must mean discrimina- 
tion against other friendly nations, and which has 
already stifled the nation's voice while liberty 1s be- 
ing strangled in Africa. 

South African Republics.—Believing in the princi- 
ples of self-government and rejecting, as did our 
forefathers, the claims of monarchy, we view with 
indignation the purpose of England to overwhelm 
with force the South African Republics. Speaking, 
as we belleve, for the entire American nation, ex- 
cept its Republiean office-holders, and for all free 
men everywhere, we extend our sympathy to the 
heroic burghers in their unequal struggle to maintain 
their liberty and independence. i 


Republican Appropriations.—We denounce the lav- . 


ish appropriations of recent Republican Congresses, 
which have kept taxes high and which threaten the 
perpetuation of the oppressive war levles. We op- 
pose the accumulation of a surplus to be squandered 
in such barefaced frauds upon the taxpayers as the 
Shipplng Subsidy bill whieh, under the false pre- 
tence of fostering American shipbuilding, would put 
unearned millions into the pockets of favorite con- 
tributors to the Republican campaign fund. We 
favor the reduction and speedy repeal of the war 
taxes, and a return to the time-honored Democratic 
policy of strict economy in governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Appeal to the People.—Believing that our most 
cherished institutions are in great peril, that the very 
existence of our constitutional Republic is at stake. 
and that the decision now to be rendered "will deter- 
mine whether or not our children are to enjoy those 
blessed privileges of free government ‘which have 
made the United States great, prosperous and hon- 
ored, we earnestly ask for the e declaration 
of principles the hearty support of the liberty-loving 
anc CA people, regardless of previous party affilla- 
tions. a 
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Plattorm Hdopted by tbe Republican Party. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 20, 1900. 


Party Achievements. — The Republicans of the 
United States, through their chosen representatives, 
met in National Convention, looking back upon an 
unsurpassed record of achievement and looking for- 
ward into a great field of duty and opportunity, and 
appealing to the Judgment of their countrymen, make 
these declarations: The expectation in which the 
American people, turning from the Democratic party, 
intrusted power four years ago to a Republican Chief 
Magistrate and a Republican Congress tras been met 
and satisfied. When the people then assembled at 
the polls, after a term of Democratic legislation and 
administration, business was dead, indusiry paralyzed 
and the national eredit disastrously impaired. The 
country’s capital was hidden away, and its labor dis- 
tressed and unemployed. The Democrats had no 
other plan with which to improve the ruinous condi- 
tions which they had themselves produced than to 
coin silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The Republican 
party, denouncing this plan as sure to produce con- 
ditions even worse than those from which relief was 
sought, promised to restore prosperity by means of 
two legitimate measures—a protective tariff and a 
law making gold the standard of value. The people 
by great majorities issued to the Republican party 
a commission to enact these laws. This commission 
has been executed, and the Republican promise is 
redeemed. Prosperity more general and more abun- 
dant than we have ever known has followed these 
enactments. There is no longer controversy as to 
the value of any Government obligation. Every 
American dollar is a gold dollar, or its assured equiv- 
alent, and American credit stands higher than that 
of any nation. Capital is fully employed and labor 
everywhere is profitably occupied. No single fact 
can more strikingly tell the story of what Republican 
government means in the country than this—that 
While during the whole period of one hundred and 
seven years, from 1790 to 1897, there was an excess 
of exports over imports of only $383,028,497, there 
has been in the short three years of the present Re- 
publican Administration an excess of exports over 
imports in the enormous sum of $1,483,537,094. And 
while the American people, sustained by this Repub- 
lican legislation, have been achieving these splendid 
triumphs in their business and commerce, they have 
conducted, and in victory concluded, a war for liberty 
and human rights. WNo thought of national aggran- 
dizement tarnished the high purpose with which 
American standards were unfurled. It was a war 
unsought and patiently resisted, but when it came 
the American Government was ready. Its fleets were 
cleared for action. Its armies were in the field, and 
the quick and signal triumph of its forces on land 
and sea bore equal tribute to the courage of American 
soldiers and sailors and to the skill and foresight 
of Republican statesmanship. 

The Administration Indorsed.—We indorse the Ad- 
ministration of William McKinley. Its acts have 
been established in wisdom and in patriotism, and 
at home and abroad it has distinctly elevated and 
extended the influence of the American Nation. 
Walking untried paths and facing unforeseen respon- 
sibilitles, President McKinley has been in every sit- 
uatfon the true American patriot and the upright 
statesman, clear in vision, strong in judgment, firm 
in action, always inspiring and deserving the confi- 
dence of his countrymen. In asking the American 
people to indorse this Republican record and to re- 
new their commission to the Republican party, we 
remind them of the fact that the menace to their 
prosperity has always resided in Demooratic princi- 
ples, and no less in the general incapacity of the 
Democratic party to conduct public affairs. The 
prime essential of business prosperity is public con- 
fidence in the good sense of the Government and in 
its ability to deal intelligently with each new prob- 
lem of administration and legislation. That confi- 
dence the Democratic party has never earned, and the 
country’s prosperity when its success at the polls is 
announced halts and ceases in mere anticipation of 
Democratic blunders and failures. 

Gold Standard Upheld.—We renew our allegiance 
to the principle of the gold standard, and declare 
our confidence in the wisdom of the legislation of 
the LVIth Congress, by which the parity of all our 
money and stability of our currency upon a gold 
basis have been secured. We recognize that interest 
rates are a potent factor in proauction and business 
activity, and for the purpose of further equalizing 
and of further lowering the rates of interest we 
favor such monetary legislation as will enable the 
varying needs of the season and of all sections to 


sustained, labor steadily employed and commerce en- 
larged. The volume of money in circulation was 
never so great per capita as it is to-day. We de-. 
clare our steadfast opposition to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver. No measure to that end could 
be considered which was without the support of the 
leading commercial countries of the world. How- 
ever firmly Republican legislation may seem to have 
secured the country against the peril of base and 
discredited currency, the election of a Democratic 
President could not fail to impair the country’s 
credit and to bring into question the intention of the 
American people to maintain upon the gold standard 
the parity of their money circulation. The Demo- 
cratic party must be convinced that the American 
people will never tolerate the Chicago platform. 

Trade Conspiracies Condemned.—We recognize the 
necessity and propriety of the honest co-operation of 
capital to meet new business conditions, and espe- 
clally to extend oun rapidly increasing foreign trade, 
but we condemn all conspiracies and combinations in- 
tended to restrict business, to create monopolies, to 
limit production or to control prices, and favor such 
legislation as will effectively restrain and prevent 
all such abuses, protect and promote competition and 
secure the rights of producers, laborers and all who 
are engaged in Judustry and commerce. 

Protection.—We renew our faith in the poliey of 
protection to American labor. In that policy our in- 
dustries have been established, diversified and main- 
tained. By protecting the home market competition 
has been stimulated and production cheapened.  Op- 
portunity for the inventive genius of our people has 
been secured and wages in every department of labor 
maintained at high rates, higher now than ever be- 
fore, and always distinguishing our working people 
in their better conditions of life from those of any 
competing country.  Enjoying the blessings of the 
American common school, secure in the right of self- 
government and protected in the occupancy of their 
own markets, their knowledge and skill have enabled 
them finally to enter the markets of the world. 

Reciprocity.—We favor the associated policy of 
reciprocity so directed as to open our markets on 
favorable terms for what we do not ourselves pro- 
duce in return for free foreign markets. 

Immigration.—In the further interest of American 
workmen we favor a more effective restriction of 
the immigration of cheap labor from foreign lands, 
the extension of opportunities of edueation for work- 
ing cbildren, the raising of the age limit for child 
labor, the protection of free labor, and an effective 
System of labor insurance. 

Shipping.—Our present dependence upon foreign 
shipping for nine-tenths of our foreign carrying is a 
great loss to the industry of this country. It fs also 
a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden with- 
drawal in the event of European war would seriously 
cripple our expanding foreign commerce. The na- 
tional defense and naval efficiency of this country. 
moreover, supply a compelling reason for legislation 
which will enable us to recover our former place 
among the trade-carrying fleet of the world. 


Pensions.—The nation owes a debt of profound 
gratitude to the soldiers and sailors who have fought 
its battles, and it is the Government's duty to pro- 
vide for the survivors and for the widows and or- 
phans of those who have fallen in the country's 
wars. 'The pension laws, founded in this just senti- 
ment, should be liberal, and should be liberally ad- 
ministered, and preference should be given with re- 
spect to employment in the publie service to soldiers 
and sailors and to their widows and orphans. 

Civil Service. — We commend the policy of the 
Republican party in maintaining the effiicieney of 
the Civil Service. The Administration has acted 
wisely in ite effort to secure for publie service in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
only those whose fitness has been determined by 
training or experlence. We belleve that employment 
in the public service in these territories should be 
confined as far as practicable to their inhabitants. 

Fifteenth Amendment.—It was the plain purpose 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution to 
prevent discrimination on account of race or color 
in regulating the elective franchise. Devices of 
State governments to avoid the purpose of this amend- 
ment, are revolutionary and should be condemned. 

Public Works.—Public movements looking to a 
permanent improvement of the roads and highways 
of the country meet with our cordial approval, and 
we recommend this subject to the earnest considera- 
tion of the people and of the Legislatures of the 











several States. We favor the extension of the rural 
free delivery service wherever its extenslon may be 
justified. In further pursuance of the policy of the 
Republican party to provide free homes on the pub- 
lic domain, we recommend adequate national legisla- 
tion to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, 
reserving control of the distribution of water for irri- 
gation to the respective States and Territories. We 
favor home rule for and the early admission to State- 
hood of New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 

War Taxes.—The Dingley act, amended to provide 
sufficient revenue for the conduct of the war, has 
so well performed its work that it has been possible 
to reduce the war debt in the sum of $40,000,000. 
So ample are the Government’s revenues and so great 
is the public confidence in the integrity of its obli- 
gations that its newly funded 2 per cent bonds sell 
at a premium. The country is now justified in ex- 
pecting, and it will be the policy of the Republican 
party to bring about a reduction of the war taxes. 


Isthmian Canal.—We favor the construction, own-. 


ership, control and protection of an isthmian canal 
by the Government of the United States. New mar- 
kets are necessary for the increasing surplus of our 
farm products. Every effort should be made ‘to open 
and obtain new markets, especially in the Orient, and 
the Administration is warmly to be commended for 
its successful effort to commit all trading amd col- 
onizing nations to the policy of the open door in 
China. In the interest of our expanding commerce 
we recommend that Congress create a department of 
commerce and industries in the charge of a secretary 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

Consuls. — The United States ronsular system 
should be reorganized under the supervision of this 
new department, upon such a basis of appointment 
and tenure as will render it still more serviceable to 
the nation's increasing trade. The American Govern- 
ment must proteet the person and property of every 
citizen wherever they are wrongfully violated or 
placed in peril. 

Women in War.—We congratulate the women of 
Ameriea upon their splendid record of publie ser- 
vice in the Volunteer Aid Association, and as nurses 
in camp and bospital during the recent campaign of 
our armies in the Eastern and Western Indies, and 
we appreciate their faithful eo-operation in all works 
of education and industry. 


Foreign Affairs.—President McKinley has con- 





ducted the foreign affairs of the United States with 
distinguished credit to the American people. In re- 
leasing us from the vexatious conditions of a Euro- 
ean alliance for the government of Samoa his course 
s especially to be commended. By securing to our 
undivided control the most important island of the 
Samoan group and the best harbor in the Southern 
Pacific, every American interest has been safe- 
guarded. We approve the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to the United States. We commend 
the part taken by our Government in the Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague. We assert our steadfast ad- 
herence to the policy announced in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The provisions of The Hague Convention were 
wisely regarded when President McKinley tendered 
his friendly offices in the interest of peace between 
Great Britain and the South African republics. While 
the American Government must continue the policy 
prescribed by Washington and imposed upon us by The 
Hague Treaty, of non-intervention in European con- 
troversies, the American people earnestly hope that 
a way may soon be found, honorable alike to both 
contending parties, 
them. In accepting by the Treaty of Paris the just 
responsibility of our vietories in the Spanish war the 
President and the Senate won the undoubted approval 
of the American people. No other course was possi- 
ble than to destroy Spain's sovereignty throughout 
the West Indies and in the Philippine Islands. That 
course created our responsibility before the world, 
and, with the unorganized population whom our in- 
tervention had freed from Spain, to provide for the 
maintenance of law and order, and for the establish- 
ment of good governmemt and for the performance 
of international obligations. Our authority could not 
be less than our responsibility, and wherever sov- 
ereign rights were extended it became the high duty 
of the Government to maintain its authority, to put 
down armed insurrection and to confer the blessings 
of liberty and civilization upon all the rescued peo- 
ples. The largest measure of self-government con- 
sistent with their welfare and our duties shall be 
secured to them by law. To Cuba independence and 
self-government were assured in the same voice by 
which war was declared, and to the letter this pledge 
will be performed. The Republican party, upon this 
history and upon this declaration of its principles 
and policies, eonfidently invokes the considerate and 
approving judgment of the American people. 


. Che States in the Presidential Elections, 1860 to 1900. 























o States. 1860. | 1864. | 1868. | 1872.| 1876, | 1880. | 1884. | 1888. | 1892, | 1896. | 1900. 
ATACAMA is a cease E Dem. | No vote | Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
ATIBADSaS.....49 e Ra ES as Dem. | No vote | Rep. Rej. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
California... Rep. Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. 
Colorado... «esce tea MEC V edi a Ka 1: Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Peo. Dem. | Dem. 
Connecticut................ Rep. Rep. Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. 
DelawBRre, nine seas Dem. | Dem. Dem, Rep, | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. 
Floridas so secrecion aris Dem. | No vote 1 | Rep. | Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
GEO Bl v2 prae es ates Dem. | No vote | Dem. Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
Taano SETS doa a A a uc dones: um uisum SEES METERS pens Dem. 
INOÍS. s vealse e seva wen porre ep. ep. Den, Rep. ep ep. ep. ep. em. ep. Rep. 
INCA] sinh ia Rep. Rep. Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. 
IOWA. ies eai panie en Rep. | Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. Zen, | Rep. 
KAN. ka ee ee xs Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Peo. Dem. | Dem. 
Ll APA Amer. | Dem. Dem, Dem em. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Split? | Dem. 
Louisiana......o.o.ooooo.o.oo. Dem. | No vote | Dem. Rej. | Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
Mile: oh icc S ED dE aos Rep. | Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep p Rep. | Rep. 
Maryland................... Dem. | Rep. Dem. Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. Dem Rep. Rep. 
MassachusettS............... Rep. Rep. Rep. Rep ep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. P ep. Rep. 
Michigans «2 ees v I Rs via ep. | Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Split? | Rep. | Rep. 
A sor velit eens Rep. Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep Rep. Rep. 
Mississippi. . Lese ed rout Dem. | No vote | No vote | Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem em, | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
Missouri... aes hm v aes Dem. | Rep. Rep. Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem Dem Dem. 
Montana e. .......—...—.o........... ro oo co oo as see ees Rer. Rep. | Rep Rep. Rep pon peu 
EDTASKA cuecen oo bevy E os Rep. Rep. ep. ep. ep. ep. ep. m ep. 
Nevada..... se esed aud OPE RR UNS d Rep. 5: Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Rep. | Peo. Dem. | Dem. 
New Hampshire.............- Rep. Rep. p. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. Rep. Rep. 
New Jersey... Dem. | Dem. Dem, ep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem, | Dem. | Rep. | Rep. 
New Yorks. EE Rep. | Dem, em. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Rep. 
North Carolina.............. Dem. | Rep. Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem, | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. 
North Dakota seess seess e ...» DEN ns eege sees ..o. t... ce... e.. Split4 Rep. Rep. 
hlO s.s ecco vo ER RR RESTE Rep. | Rep. p. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Split5 | Rep. Rep. 
Oregon: A e e Rep. | Rep. em, ep. ep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Split* | Rep. | Rep. 
Pennsylvania................ Rep. | Rep. Hep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. 
Rhode Island................ Rep. | Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. 
South Carolina.............. 1| No vote | Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem 
South Dakota............... eru decani has DUM, EE ieren Jl Seen ED AVE DA Dem Rep. 
Tennessee................00- Amer. | No vote | Rep. Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem 
TOXaS. ecd E RR E UE IT a eos Dem. | No vote | No vote | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem Dem. | Dem. 
Utah. 9000600090000 0006008... ....000 as ee a m eevee a ee e see e | ie ercee ec. c e see Dem. Rep. 
Velada. dar sa us Rep. | Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rer. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. 
hara CON Amer, | No vote | No vote | Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem, | Dem. | Dein. | Dem. 
Washington................. Ge DOM MUN x3 mal temere E stem. Mo oir E CS Dem. | Rep. 
West Virginia............... Get Rep. Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. Rep. 
WISCONSIN cor v. e rmn Ren. Rep. Rep. Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. | Rep. pem: Rep. Rep. 
Wyoming............ ET PUN MXN vias is uu gau — ee ep. Dem. | Rep. 
lElectors chosen by the Legislature. ?Rep., 12; Dem., 1. ?Rep., 9; Dem., 5. *Rep., 1; Dem., 1: 


5Rep., 22; Dem., 1. Gen, 3; People, 1. 


to terminate the strife between" 
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Presidential Elections, 1789 to 1900. 




















Vote. Candidates for Vice-President. 

Presidential E E 
Year, Candidates, State. party, States| Total | 28 Popular sé 
Voting | Vote, | 3s Vote. Name. State. Se 

El i & 

1789*|George Washington,|Ya.......] ..... Sens 10f 73 BO. Taie muy acs John Adams. -|Mass... | 34 
John Adams...... .|Mass..... rp VEH ENT o4 j|. ed euer iy ER ‘ 

John JAY. [ELLO et Ni WY scarves Saé eet bogefe ooo ntforo noo 9 aceortoeonee D geen e a oe @eeeae 
arrison. . «sl M .. e. .soss e... ......o Mo... .oeo pooo. .n..o. 6 ....... . vo] «om. 010.0b.o.oeo«...oo o eo. eee eeleeese ew 

John Rutledge. .... S. Cae: eeoeetT se eevee . 0000. . .oo <porn..o.o 6 .6........ e. | ..ho.o..o.voo.o. e... . o. e. oe. o... 

John Hancock.....|Mass..... Jee bis A Vs ue we 4 eee oe KE WEEN EH Bra 

George Clinton. oe eg N. e *6.000%0090000| 0... ..(M..0.0.0.1.. 8 eegene D ... esevoeeveeve ev ee eo oojo saan‘ 

Samuel Huntington,|Conn.. ..o.o .0010..0.0...(M . ..... . ** e.a 86$» 2 60.06)... ee ¿. 6... .. .... .. D * 

John Milton o lla stees [oo o O E e... o fo oo dese 2 606560... 07 é D eee eee ee ee * 

Tonne Armatfor see[Qa.. .. Cr ..o.. ¿oo jodosos. seen da 1 ect 5:909 é D ee . . ^c .o | oo $. 

Benjamin Lincoln. Mass.. 60.60... 60107000... ó66éfo.... o 1 . D D 60.090. e...» ee ee e D 

V ward Tell eaa. rises e... 160.01. 0580.90. 60 ..o... 1 %.0605650000906] ...... dún. 6.0000 000000. 

d cles ... e. tb. éb6. .. soc ....o o See ee . See ap debée de .¿.$ LR o 

1792 |Gecrge Washington, Va....... Fed...... | 18 | i3à |1 3 meteorer tionn Adams... Mass 0] 49 

Zohn Adame iina ass. ee Fed.. .... 066... .... 4 dO.....nheo...» .5..1. ....RE.« (.q€L.,.,£ PCC. .. no ee eae 
John Cl ton.. sde dent ..... ... ..e..«. (e . . .o02.o.o 50 bere. ... ee 6. 060000000006000. | 00... es eee 
Thomas Je erson...|Va.. eee .0.0%00000800<0 0.00. c..ao.oo 4 bo... ...o ey ... 000.1. e.0.0.0.. ...| o... ..o.. D 
Aaron Burr.. veeevelN, Ye e enee gë eege eeéegeeeelseeeeenleeeeen i Do... eo... ..oj ... eo o sao %6060000 00 o ..2... 

1706 EE class lll. reacio las i88 | E 1500010130) Phomas Jeiterson. vaii A 
Thomas Jefferson: ..|Va....... A A a EE, G8 O PA mes $5489 ai T widen A Rao e 
Thomas Pinckney, els. C...... Bedeal e eee vs ex DU- AA A ER ares rr sx i y 
Aaron Burr. sva No iii Bep... [isa cas [ores as 30 EE RE E EECH 
Samuel Adams. .|Mass..... ¡A A A 1D. eed ew Kase wapa s ies ld 
Oliver Ellsworth. -e/Conn..... Ind... dE EE o A A eer rece ree orae Sh 
George Clinton....|N. Y...... Rep... lee ees T DEEN HE s y 
John Jay.......». . N. Y uris en ae Ped... coli ir EK. A us TP e 
James Iredel.. QN. OI se vs Bede. A ee ates A d ge ae Eae s Pa EE : 
George Washington, Va....... Eed.....v be] e i 2. E EE ires. [id ee 
John Henry...... «¡Md....... Red occ ccs A A 2. luesezacue£]? woe. ole bs rl ce cer 
e ee eee en oA s Ww e e Pen ecco  |*veeliecci : peroo. vere tf .....o..a..oo ess oros en. mn 

inc (Qv lsBed.- 22. AAA Pee avers sue eve d orna WEE esce ere ats us 

1800 |Thomas Jefferson..|Va. ...... Rep. tes iè piš | 789 TIS |Anron Burr...... NY. à 
Aaron Burr......- ÁN. Y...... EBD s sec [ares Lentes A DEEP PPS SS 
John Adams....-...|Mass..... Fede sou eke woes xac 65 cesis v s DEE EECH ide 
C. d Zackeg. ... N. S a k w le Va e Fea eo s [oro seele seen Ki tooo ooo ns. D ee nt o’ . . D eae 

AV ccecsvceccce ecsccciiQu...... losses ...... $i "ac c . 600.00 |0....0.. 4. 

Joan as Yyefterson. SIME occa E NRBEM 17 116 182. hioc as ws . | George ‘Clinton. ..JN. Y...| 102 

1903 C. C. Pinckney S.C F 14 Rufus King N. Y 14 

808 |James Madison. ... P EMEN Re ERE UT “176 122 S MUR George Clinton... N, Y... 113 

180 Si 
C. C, Pinekney...+«|8. C..... Hed: str PEA AO AT. doxes re Rufus King......|N. YX...|le 41 
George Clinton. M Y......[Rep...... dee PE ei Ee ..]John Lang on. eR. H... 9 
| ace y e» e*9*9 9929-292 e .e........ 0.0000... ERE MM eec 06299 ee James Madison... [Ya enn UA 

di y 19 | 218 | 128 hibridee Gerry Ma boa 

Ma JSON. ees &..... ee R aia "c t n ee 111Dr1 e on. ass ae Y 
1812 De Witt Clinton... yT as Fe O P» 19: . bon i dE EE jared Ingersoll. ` ae y nl soe 
ONTOC. e ooo(Yd....o.. [Itep......|] 19 | Sel | ISD |... D. e $ ses Di 

EE Rufus Pins. es N. Y...... Fed DEEM ec t a —À John E. Howard..|Md ... 22 
Vacancies .o....... E EE ER sëeeeaeee EE Wd Tames Rose.......[Pa .... "UB 

228 obert, Harpocr oon 

James Monroe...-«/Va..... ae (RED. ele 24 235 at ober arper. Md ... i 

1820 | John Q. Adams... | Mass eve Reb MONET M T l verba duds D. D. Tompkins..|N. Y...) 216 
Vacancy oes A ee tio ee e €eecccicci]| coooo [oo ... f js $§j|Je2seeeeeee Richard Stockton. ae ee "Ug 

Daniel Rodney....|Del ... 4 
| Robert G. Harper.|Md |. 1 
| Ad R i | ss) 108,400 5 a Calhoun’ B^ 6:00) age 

1824 !John Q. ams...|Mass..... ep...... 24 26 ohn alhoun. s D 
inara es: eye Tenn HEN pen Quae e suisse ua | euius SCH | CH p44 Nathan, Sanford .. | N. o oU 
Kë Y. Crawford. Jéis 42 | — 4ejlSlAndrew Jackson.. Nenn ..| 13 

M | | Martin Van Buren N. Y.. 0 
| Henry Clay... «e Ky sae í 
Vacan eeccvevetol........ NEED eoecsccel5*cceccelecccccllosccccclecccicees] o... . ooo ssrsr.srsoó ¿roo eo 

Jackson. -..|Tenn..... |Dem...... 24 261 178 647,286|John C. ` Calhoun. S CG. 171 
Hey Andrew Adams.... inn MPO Nat. Hep..|. ss 83 508,064 Richard Rush.... SER Dm e: 
Jackson...|Tenn..... Dem...... ` 24 | 288 | 219 687,502| Martin Van Buren N. Y... | 189 
He inter de ay. VER d Er A Dar a AA A PA e ) 530, 189 John | SEN e "PT rii 

oy An, ID, ne ele ln nee LE l..o.oooo..pHenTy Ltl......oo 8S .. 

William Wirt... Mo BECH EA E, GE NEEN, esate coe} 1 usd sieur | Amos Blimaker, . . b Ke | gie 

acancies e... e. 0.001 ..oo.o E I (E E E E E a eo... oo e ... ... . aere 

1836 |Martin yan Biren” | N, Wee Bes: deua. 26 294 172 E 762, 678] Ra E Du D. m Ry x E 

e arris Gee .... e | T7 MiG. seso eeeeeéelaeeeee o, *e| AN. aoe 

Maoh White. a... (Denn * 99952 Whig ....o loo eo0ae 46...I..C. 26 | 135, 651 John Ty ler . oe ee Va >»... 47 
Daniel Webster....!Mass..... Y, his beans paa ed acc a ie i William Smith...|Ala ... 23 
Wi 5 din arrison. O: Regs Whig. 000196 | 2947] 934 1,275,016 John Tyler .....|Va ..... 234 

1840 m.. H. Vs l 1 M. t ; 

Martin Van Buren.|N. Y...... Dem A E, 60 1,129,102|R. d Jo non sy e? 48 
James G. Birney..|N. Y...... A over urea E 1,069 L. W. Taza [Ya .- M il 

| s | 1,387,248 Geo mas ante Dass 170 

1844 |James K. Polk...|Temn..... Dem... 26 | 275 70 ; George allas|Pa .... 0 
Heny c bon ‘ee Ky. EEN lie E E PA | 105 | En M de RET DA Mo ...|] 105 
Zachary Taylor: abe Whig.....| 80 | 290 | 163 | 1,260,099|Millard Fillmore.|N. Y...| 163 

1848 ary Tay Musei | € 6 
E E Mich S pen eire A e ECH | 127 Lë D: T er . SA ge 127 

1852 |Franklin Pierce... iN. H......| Dem... | 31 | 296 254 | 1.601.274 William’ R. King.|Ala ...] 254 

anklin . H. 'em 
Winfield Scott....|N. J...... Whig.....[... &ec]ussess] 42 1,386.5 BO) Wm, A. Graham,N. C... 42 
Jobn F ed P Rud A EE E E E EE 155,825 (George W. Julian.|Ind ...| ... 

anie 'ebster...| Mass. .... j| QAM PEPE. NEN Kem TI EU TTD A e 

1856 |J Buchanan...|Pa...... , |Dem..... WC | 296 174 1,838, 169(J. Oo Breckenr’ ge. Ry .-.-| 174 

iS Jone C. Fremont..!Cal....... Rei PA Veta sed eee ke 114 | 1,841, 264|Y'YY'm. L. Dayton. J... 114 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 1789 TO 1900—Continued. 














was the progenitor of the present Democratic party. §As there was no election the choice was decided by 
ihe Moune of Representatives. |!Owing to the death of Horace Greeley the Democratic electors scattered 
their vote. 


Cerritorial Expansion of the United States. 


(Prepared for The American Almanac for 1904 by the United States Land Office.) 


; Square 
Territory. | Year. | Miles. | Price. 

Teritory of the original Thirteen States as recognized by Great Britain............. 1785| 909,050 paces 
Louisiana purchase...... Ne og MONUI uM Fw Hr Ree ee land Sere we dita ee a Se 1803! 875,025|$15,000,009 
Oregon* .......... enn aaa EE 1819| 288,6 ee 
Florida, ceded to ‘Spain. istae ate dcs ea aap dee WS eo a ed qa qu Med Mesi v. “Warde iu eee 1819 10,107| 5,499,768t 
Texas, annexed......... Quei acere E DA EAR deu dod EEN aTa ases oidor] 1845 389,795 
Mexico- ceded: A A dE E EES 1848| 523,802|18.250 ,0001 
Gadsden purchase, from MéxicOcs o cseneducet wunesata sen od SE 1853 36,211 10, 000, 000 
Alaska, ceded by TS DEE bant» Mb NS 1867 599,446 7, :200, "n 
Hawaii ...... See EE EES 1897 6,140 
Porto Ric0....oooooooooooo». Se dE E EAE E e rd pd Fa vu eir ca oum GPSS 1898 ; 
Pine Island vestir enun Quies ied a ele Mas "SERA TUN ede VERE Maced t e va 1898 882 
Guam Islands EE Vea E. Seis Sra 1898 175 us 
Tutuila group of the Samoan Islands........... eese eene he Ree sess sap 1899 13 ur 
Philippine Islands, ceded by Spain........ A. re EA e) 1899| 143,000] 20,000,000 

E CERS . - -13,846,595/$75,949,768 


E was a by discovery in 1792; exploration, 1805; by Antonia Settlement, - 1811. and by Florida 
Treaty, in 1819. fIncludes all interest payments. 1$3,250,000 was expended in payment "of claims of American 
citizens against Mexico. 
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Vote, Candidates for Vice-President. 
E EI E 
o Presidential rg BG 
o : State. Party. 1 aj? ca on 
Candidates. States! Total | = Popular = 
Pi Voting Vote. EN Vote. Name. Btate ie 
E A 

LII. qAES A ....| 8 | 874,534JA. J. Donelson..|Tenn .| 8 

-1860 |Abraham  Lincoln..|:l1l........ ep...... 83 303 180 1,866, "459 Hannibal Hamlin. Me ...| 18N 
J. C. Breckenridge.| Ky....... Dem. cessum tse eT 12 "847, 123 Jose h Lane. Ind ... 72 
Stephen A, Douglas ni....... Union D.. eve 39 1,375.1 V Johnson...|]Ga ... 39 

{John Bell....... . .[Tenn..... Amer. EEN escais 12 "590, eM Edward Wverett..|Mass .. 12 

.1864 arum ut felan: m oes DD EE 36 314 SC e ‘865 cue dn : rd qeu A SC 

eo. B. ellan.| N. J...... em... deve "d endl. ton vn 

1868 Dives vi Grant. el UR ert EE 31 317 ala 3, 012. Soe Schuyler i Colfax. Ind ... SCH 

oratio Seymoeur...|.N. X......| Dem..... due ve] sess 9. : air r.. O ... 

1872 |Ulysses S. Grant..|{ll....... Rep......| 37 366 286 3,591, 132 Henry Wilson ...|Mass ..| 286 
Horace Greeley....|N. Y...... D.&L.i.slssseslsesces il 2,834,1 25|B. Gratz Brown..|Mo ... 41 
Charles Q'Conor...|N. Y...... Deéeni.sssdDesoess]eceseslwsaszs 29, 489|]John Q. Adams..|Mass .. DS? 
James Black...... Püs secta Temp.....|...... AAA En "608! John Russell..... Mich . EN 
Thos. A. Hendiicks.|Ind....... Dem..... WEEN PA 42 neess e o GeO, W, Julian..|Ind ... 5 

Gratz Brown...¡MO....... O i reso AO 18 A A. H Colquitt...|Ga 5 
Braces J. Jenkins. E eee SE Deni. peer xul enn ET POENIS ess E . Palmer. lvi 3 
David Dav 8... rl MM TO e nac: ji a T, E. Bramlette. [Ey mad 

Ot EE E ME, ee I e eset oe cis e RAE Vw liada . Grosbec PS 
y W; B. Machen (Er 1 
N. Banks..... Mass 1 

1876 |Rutb'd B. Hayes..|O........ Rep...... 38 369 186 4,036,298| Wm. A. Whe.ler.|N. Y 185 
Samuel J. Tilden..|N. Y..... Demum PE 184 4,300,590| T. A, Hendricks.. Ind 184 
Peter Cooper..... h NOS. ONSE £2. A RUN. OMM EE si $1737 |Bàmuel F. Cary. |9 : ee 
| Green Clay mun: Ky in Sharks pro. cse eec wists at duce ae pM 2,522 G. T. ME E ne fs. seat 

ames B. Walker. .{Ill........ ATDÉPD. A PC ans a Di irkpatrick....jN. Y...| .. 

1880 |James A, Garfleld.|O........ Rep...... 38 | 309 | 214 1 4,454,416/Ches'r A. Arthur..|N. Y...; 214 
(Wind 8. Hancock.|Pa....... Dem... d. oes Lise uon 166 | 4,444,952 Wm, H, English. "Tod | 155 
[James D. Weaver . lowa SE Gh MO EE EE PEE ED $08,578 |B. A ham ae Tex Dal vs 

e enneeel DÄ: xs esselE ID, ses Ssleeesenelssessslees eg D , . D m eee 
John W. Phelps...|Vt....... AMO scab | sb taco (nw aces eens 70718. C. Pomeroy... Kan .. ite 
1884 Grover (Glereland. ! A > dn Dem ad Be 38 401 1 4.874,986/T. A, hau ma are 2 
ames A aime, .[Me....... Dees EEE E 5 : ohn ogan. E 18: 
John P. Bt, John.|Kan...... Pio: lolo 150 369 | William Daniel..|Md ...| ... 
Ben min T. Butler, a aeree Leonie Beads duke | "xod ndis 175,3101A. M. West..... Miss ., «cds 
. 1 inton.. Al...ooo. | AMET .... et ...».o |] oo. ooo po»ooooopoonoo noo noe.) ». oo oo...» . o ..o.o.e. |... ... ss e 

1888 ! Benjamin Harrison |Ind...... 1 Ben, 38 401 233 5, 439, HE P. Morton..|N. Y..| 233 

Ion Cleveland. N. E en Dom bre oe | usos as gu ' 168 9, E 20813: ,O- Thurman. . Mos ...| 168 
inton : Sk «d... [ETO... e 0 e ro PESE e 0 . O wax ores 

RH 1 Streeter.. m — Sat EREEREER | sisi n'as | STEEN | Et RU m ark SS E 
. H. Cowdry.... IL, e, ANO Lace A PS eres : . H. akefield.|Kan .. d 
s L. Curtis... |N. Y..... Amer....-|.....6 | ee A 1:00) MAGIS B. Greer..|Tenn .| ... 

1892 Cue Cleveland.. N. Y..... Dem...... 44 | 444 | 277 0,554,437|A. F. Blesersonus Ill ....] 277 
Benjamin Harrison,|Ind....... Rep... aix AA | eee | 145 5,175, 287 Whitelaw Reid. dor Y..| 145 
James B. Weaver..|Iowa...... People’s.. laa cile 22 1,041,028|James G. Field vt 22 
| John ES c M uL. AM DNE AE Ves vss bd E CH 264, 138 nme Sue E d Y ; 

A SS. wees Me Keesen PP A E . atene M 

1896 Itam McKinley, La MUN EE Rep...... 45 | 447 271 7,102, 272 Garret A. cda y P 271 
¡William J. Bryan. Neb...... Dem... A ee ek hh 176 6,273,624] § Arthur Sewall. : 176 
| William J, Bryan. Nceb...... Pecple $ | | ? Th. B Watson. "ova gull, ids 
y o PARET: i ne ETNE DM. Dem. |...... | EE 133 Wea Pim. B B. Buckner. Ky . 2H > 

ing... |Y. .....|Pro....... PO A a tona ale Johnson .., un 
| ghas. H, Matchett, N. e a Mos be PEN EEN PUES EECH S 29 204 SUCHEN MeGuiré N Y i ca CE 
as . Bentley.|Neb...... |Nat.......]......]....eel.l.lee.. . H. Southgate JN 

1900 ee ae el NOS PP he wp 45 447 SE Hee 101; rua d Roosevelt... | y 209 

iliam J. yan.[Neb...... G&i.......[...... 3 tA. evenson. 

James GQ. tsch n esas i E 2rd ROS ace Bee pM: '20 SIN |Henry B. Metcalf. D, IH ida 

ene e lid vs Du scis EE, A AS leac arriman ... s. Ze 

y arton Barker. e pa MAC A ca A PA A Sy 222] Ignatius Donnelly. E wih à 
os, F. oney..| Mass..... d VET (E A EATON a emmel ..,. res OS 
Seth H. Ellis.. Së JO. | verc AA PAPA AA ve ener 33 ,413] Sam T. Nicholson. Pa .... TET 

LW F, BR. Leonard.!llowa..... DU. Crisis lentes incl, el  1,0059'John G., Woolley. (iN . 

*Prier to 1804 each elector was entitled to vote for two candidates for President. The candidate re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes was declared elected, while the candidate receiving the next highest 
vote was declared Vice-President. tThree States not voting. 1It is claimed that the first Republiean party 
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Legal-Cender Currency. 


Legal-tender is a term used to designate currency 
whieh may lawfully be used in the payment of debts. 
Gold coln is the one element in the currency of the 
United States which is legal-tender under all circum- 
stances. It may be lawfully used at the nominal 
value of eaeh piece when such piece is not below the 
standard weight and limit of toleranee provided by 
law, in which ease it is still legal-tender at a value 
determined by its actual weight. Of silver coinuge 
the dollar of 412% grains is legal-tender for all debts 
and dues, public or private, unless otherwise stipu- 
Jated in the eontract. The trade dollar, although 
containing 420 grains of silver, is not legal-tender; 
nor is any of the commemorative coinage, such a8 
the Columbian and Lafayette issues. Silver halt- 
dollars, quarter-dollars and dime coins are legal-ten- 
der in sums not exceeding ten dollars, in payment of 
publie or private dues. All United States coins of 
smaller denominations are legal-tender for single pay- 
ments not exceeding twenty-five cents. United States 
notes issued under the legal-tender law of 1802, 
authorizing the issue of greenbacks, are legal-tender 
for all debts and dues, public or private, except 
duties on imports, interest on the publie debt, and 
obligations contracted prior to the enactment of the 
law, with an expressed stipulation for payment in 


gold or silver. The interest-bearing treasury notes, 
under the act of March 3, 1863, were legal-tender for 
their face value only, and not for the accrued in- 
terest, in the payment of all public and private obli- 
gations, except for duties on imports and interest on 
the public debt; those issued under the act of June 
30, 1864, are further restricted, and are not legul- 
tender in redemption of bank notes or bankers! notes 
circulated as money; those issued under the act of 
July 14, 1890, are a legal-tender in payment of pub- 
lie and private debts, except when contracts stipu- 
late otherwise; when received for customs, taxes und 
other publie dues they may be reissued. Gold und 
silver certificates are legal tender under the same 
conditions as noted in regard to the coinage, and 
when received in payment of any public dues they 
may be reissued. Notes issued for circulation by nnu- 
tional banks are legal-tender in payment of taxes, 
excises, purchase of public lands and nll other dues 
to the United States to individuals, corporations and 
also for all salaries and other debts and dues owing 
by the United States to individuals, corporations and 
associations, except interest on the public debt and 
in redemption of the national currency; nor nre they 
legal-tender for any debt or liability to any national 
banking associgtion, except gold-note banks. 


Cbe Latin Union. 


The Latin Union, consisting of France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland and Greece, was formed December 
22, 1865, in order to remedy evils resulting from the 
substitution of gold for silver coins, and to establish 
a uniform metallic currency system for these coun- 
tries. The contracting States maintained the double 
standard and the then existing ratio of 1 to 1549, 
but limited the silver coins to be stamped to the 5- 
franc pieces. By the convention of 1865 each of the 
contracting countries obligated itself to receive into 
its treasury coins manufactured by the others, with- 
out limitation as to value in the case of gold coins and 
5-frane silver pieces and to the amount of 100 francs 
in the case of other silver pieces in any one payment. 
It was further stipulated that the latter should be 
legal-tender*in the country that issued them to the 
amount of 50 francs between private parties in any 
one payment, and that they should be taken back by 
da country and exchanged for gold or 5-franc silver 
pieces. 


Che Presidential 


A general election will be held in all the States of 
the United States on Tuesday, November 8, 1904, for 
the choice of electors upon whom will devolve the 
duty of naming two citizens who are to serve re- 
spectively as President and Vice-President of the 
United States for a term of four years, beginning on 
March 4, 1905. The number of electors to be thus 
chosen in each State will correspond with the repre- 
sentation of that State in the two branches of Con- 
gress. No Senator, Representative or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United States 
Government at the time of such election will be 
eligible as an elector. 


The choice of electors will be made by the people 
direct, voting a general State ticket. In the earlier 
years of the Government the choice was made by the 
Legislatures in most of the States, and South Carolina 
adhered to the practice until the beginning of the 
JXvil War. This matter has been adjusted by the 
people themselves, acting through their State Legis- 
latures, the Constitution of the United States pre- 
scribing that the method of choice shall be deter- 
mined by those bodies and requiring only that in all 
the States the choice shall be made on the same day. 
The Constitution also directs, in Article XII, the 
manner in which the electors shall perform the duty 
for which they are chosen. 


A law passed by the Forty-ninth Congress and 
known as the “Electoral Count’’ act directs that the 
time for the meeting of the electors, styled in some 
States the ‘‘Blectoral College" ^ shall be the second 
Monday in January next following their election. 
The same act specifies the second Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary succeeding the meeting of the electors as the 
time when Congress shall be in session to count the 
ballots east at the meeting. The manner in which this 
shall be done is provided for as follows in Article XII 
of the Constitution: 


*'The President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 


The convention of 1865 expired in 1880. A 
convention in 1878 prolonged the duration of 
Latin Union for five years. The convention now in 
force is dated November 6, 1885. By its terms the 
suspension of the coinage of the 5-franc piece In 
maintained in the countries of the Union, but any of 
the contracting States may resume the free veolnuge of 
silver on condition of exchanging, during the entire 
duration of the convention, the 5-franc silver pleces 
bearing its stamp and circulating in other States of 
the Union, for gold or silver on demand. It was also 
stipulated that the Union might be terminated ut any 
ed after January 1, 1891, by giving one yems 
notice. 

The coins of the Latin Union are: Gold plecem, 
100, 50, 20, 10 and 5 francs; silver pieces, 5, 2 and 1 
franes, 50 and 20 centimes. 

The last meeting of the Union was held in 1807 to 
grant permission to the several countries to increase 
the coinage of subsidiary coins. 


new 
the 


Election of 1904. 


ence of the Senate and House of Representntlven, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted; the person having the greatest number of 
votes for President shall be President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest numbers, not ex- 
ceeding three, on the list of those voted for as Presl- 
dent, the House of Representatives shall choose imi- 
mediately, by Ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall eonsist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States and a majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a 
President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next fol- 
lowing, then the Vice-President shall act as Pronl- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the President. The person having 
the greatest number of votes as Vice-President shall 
be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and 1f no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary to n 
choice." 

Under the Constitution only a native-born citizen 
who shall have attained the age of thirty-five years 
is eligible for the office of President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. It is a curious fact, however, that the language 
of this provision opened both offices to any foreign- 
born resident of the country who was a citizen at the 
time when the Constitution was adopted. While it 
is no longer possible that the United States should 
ever have any but a native ruler, the possibility ex- 
isted in the early days of the Republic. 
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€very-Day Law. 
By CHARLES GOLDZIER, of the firm of House, Grossman & Vorhaus. 


[Note.—The following facts are based upon the laws of the State of New York and may differ in many 
particulars from those in force in other parts of the United, States. —Ed.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


(a) A lease for not more than one year need not 
be in writing. Where nothing is stated as to the 
term of the hiring such hiring is either at will or 
by the month, in which ease a notice of one month 
must be given to terminate the contract; but in the 
city of New York where no term 1s specified the 
hiring is untll the 1st of May following. 

(b) Taxes are payable by the landlord, unless 

otherwise agreed upon. 

(c) The tenant is bound to leave the premises in 
the same state of repair in which he received them, 
reasonable wear and tear excepted. 

(d) Where the tenant agrees to repair he must 
rebuild the premises if they are destroyed. 

(e) A landlord has no lien upon the property of 
his tenant for rent due. 

(f) The landlord does not guarantee that the 
premises are tenantable, and the tenant is bound to 
pay rent even though the house should be destroyed; 
but where the premises become untenantable in case 
of fire the tenant may move and the lease becomes 
abrogated. 


(g) The landlord is not liable for damages sus- 
tained by one tenant through the negligence of an- 
other; but if any part of the premises is retained by 
the landlord, such as halls, the roof, entries and 
stairs, he 1s liable for negligence in not keeping them 
in proper repair. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


(a) 'The real estate of the wife is her own prop- 
erty, free from every claim of her husband, and she 
can dispose of it without her husband. The husband's 
property is subject to the wife's right of dower, 
which is one-third interest after his death during her 
lifetime. The personal property of the wife is her 
own, and can be disposed of without the husband. 
The wife can enter into contracts to the same effect 
as if unmarried. ` 

(b) The husband is not liable for the debts of his 
wife incurred prior to her marriage, nor for any 
debts incurred by her in any separate business carried 
on by her, but he is liable for reasonable debts in- 
eurred by her for her support if he fails to fur- 
nish it. 

(ec) The wife is entitled to the control of the 
children equally with the husband. 

(d) In case of death without a will, the husband 
takes all of the wife's personal property; the wife 
takes one-third where there are children and one-half 
where there are none. 

(e) If there are children the husband is entitled 
to a life estate in his wife's real property upon her 
death, but if there are no children he has no rights 
to real estate. 

(f) Either wife or husband may be disinherited 
by will except that the wife cannot be deprived of 
her dower. l 


FINDING. 


(a) Property which is found belongs to the per- 
son who finds it, unless the real owner is discovered 
and claims it. The finder need not search for the 
owner or advertise the property. 

(b) Property found in a store or publie convey- 
ance may be retalned by the finder until the owner 
claims it, irrespective of any regulation to the con- 
trary. 

(c) If property is found under such circumstances 
that the finder has knowledge as to who the real 
owner is, and the owner is present, it would be lar- 
ceny not to return it. 

(d) The finder is not entitled to a reward unless 
it was offered before the surrender of tbe property, 
but he is entitled to reasonable expenses incurred in 
taking care of the property. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


(a) It is the duty of any physician or midwife 
attending at a birth, or if none attends, of the parent 
or custodian of the child within 30 days to file in 
the office of the local health board a certificate show- 


ing the name of the child, the date of birth and the 
names of the parents. 

(b) Bodies may mot be removed from one city to 
another or buried without leave from the Bourd of 
Health, which ean be had only upon the certificate 
of the Coroner or an attending physician, or upon an 
affidavit of some credible person as to the name ef 
the deceased and the time and circumstances attend- 
ing his death. 

Failure to comply with these provislons is punish- 
able as a misdemeanor. 

(c) It is a crime for a mother to conceal the 
birth and death of a child. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


(a) It is the duty of every doctor attending a 
patient affected with an infectious disease to report 
to the Board of Health the nature of such disease. 
The Board of Health may quarantine any person af- 
fected with such disease, and may destroy any prop- 
erty thus affected without compensation. 

(b) Where a landlord lets premises knowing them 
to be infected without diselosing that fact to the 
tenant he is liable for damages sustained by reason of 
such infection. 

(ec) Persons infected may be forcibly removed to 
a hospital and there detained. 

(d) It is a misdemeanor for a person wilfully to 
expose himself or another in any public place when 
infected with a contagious disease, except to be re- 
moved in a manner not dangerous to the public. 


VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is not compulsory, but persons who 
are not vaccinated may be quarantined if they nt- 
tempt to enter the State, and children may be pre- 
ind from attending school unless they are vac- 
cinated. . 


DOING BUSINESS UNDER AN ASSUMED NAME. 


It is necessary for the person or persons who de- 
sire to do business under assumed names to flle in 
the office of the clerk of tbe county where the prin- 
cipal place of business is conducted a certifiente ac- 
knowledged before a Notary or Commissioner of 
Deeds, stating the name of the person or persons who 
intend to carry on the business, their residence and 
post office address, the name under which the assumed 
business is to be carried on and the place of busi- 
ness. It is a penal offense to carry on such business 
without these prerequisites. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


(a) A contract of employment not to be per- 
formed within one year from its date must be in 
writing; where no time of employment is specified 
the employe may leave or be discharged at any time, 
even though the compensation be at so much a year 
or a week; eight hours constitute a day's labor, ‘but 
a longer or shorter time may be fixed by express 
agreement; an employer is liable to arrest upon exe- 
cution in an aetion brought in the Municipal Court of 
the city of New York for wages amounting to $50 or 
less; if an employe is discharged for cause he is en- 
titled to bis wages to the day of his discharge. 

(b) An employer is bound to furnish his employes 
with a safe place to labor, with safe appliances and 
sufficient instructions in their use, and is liable for 
damages for injury sustained by his failure in that 
regard, but he is not liable for the negligence of a 
co-employe, unless he employs him with notice of his 
incompetency; where the employe stands in the posl- 
tion of a foreman or superintendent in directing work 
or furnishing appliances the employer is liable in 
that case; notice of the accident must be given within 
120 days, and the action must be brought within one 
year. 

(c) An employer is liable to a stranger for negli* 
gent acts of his employe within the scope of his em- 
ployment, but not for wilfully malicious acts; an em- 
ployer is bound by the contracts of his employe made 
within the seope of his employment: a contract made 
by an employe may be satisfied by the employer, 
although originally not made in his behalf. 
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Che Process of Naturalization. 


According to the census ef 1900 there were 
2,862,546 naturalized foreigners in the United States, 
as compared with 2,545,753 in 1890. The total num- 
ber of foreign born of the voting age in 1900 was 
0,102,834, and in 1890 the number was 4,348,459. 
This apparent lack of proportion between those nat- 
uralized before 1890 and those made citizens during 
the decade ending with 1900 is explained by the 
large inerease in immigration during the last few 
years of the decade just passed. This is shown by 
the fact that in 1900 316,793 foreign born had taken 
out first papers. The record for speedy declaration 
of intentions of becoming a citizen of the United 
States was made in 1901 by a young Irishman who 
appeared to declare his intentions within ten minutes 
after landing in New York. 

The process by which an alien may become a citi- 
zen of the United States is prescribed by Sections 
2165-74 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Who May Apply for Citizenship.—Any alien of 
good moral eharaeter and who is attached to the 
principles of the Constitution is entitled to declare 
s intentions to become a citizen of the United 

bates. 


The Declaration of Intentions.—To declare his in- 
tentions an alien must appear before a Circuit or 
Distriet Court of the United States, or a District or 
Supreme Court of the Territories, or a court of rec- 
ord in any of the States having common law juris- 
diction and a seal and a clerk, two years, at least, 
prior to his admission, and there he must make dec- 
laration under oath that it is his bona fide intention 
to become a citizen of the United States and to re- 
nounce forever all allegianee and fidelity to any for- 
elgn prince or State, and particularly to the one of 
which he may be at the time a citizen or subject. 

Time Required for Citizenship.—No person may be- 
come a citizen of the United States unless he has 
resided continuously within this country for at least 
five years, and within the State or Territory in 
whieh he files his application for at least one year. 
At least two years must also elapse between the 
filing of the first declaration and the tgking of the 
final oath of citizenship. 

The Oath for Admission to Citizenship.—On the 
occasion of his application to be admitted as a citi- 
zen of the United States the allen must appear be- 
fore one of the courts already designated and there 
must take oath “that he will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that he absolutely and 
entirely renounces and abjures all allegiance and 
fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, State or 
soverelgnty, and particularly (by name) to the prince, 
potentate, State or sovereignty of which he was be- 
fore a citizen or subject." This oath must be re- 
corded by the Clerk of the Court. 

Conditions for Citizenship.—Before the rights of 
citizenship are granted the alien must prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that he made a declaration 
of intentions (that is, obtained his first papers) at 
least two years prior to the filing of the present ap- 
plication; that he has resided within the United 
States continuously for at least five years, and within 
the particular State or Territory in which the court 
may be beld for at least one year. He must also 
prove that during this time he has behaved himself 
as a man of good moral character, and that he not 
only fully understands the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and is acquainted with 
its various provisions, but that he is attached to 
these principles and is ‘‘well disposed to the good or- 
der and happiness of the same." If all these con- 
ditions are satisfactorily complied with, and the 
alien formally expresses his renunciation of any 
hereditary title or order of nobility that he may 
have borne at the time of the filing of his applica- 
tion, he will be admitted to citizenship and will re- 
ceive his final papers from the court. 

Soldiers Who Desire to Become Citizens. — Any 
alien who is twenty-one years of age or more, who 
has been in the armies of the United States and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, may be- 
come a citizen of the 'United States upon the filing 
of his application and without any prior declaration, 
provided that he can prove that he is of good moral 
character and tbat he has resided within the United 
States at least one year prior to the filing of the ap- 
plication. The Supreme Court has decided that the 
residence for one year within one particular State is 
a condition that does not apply to soldiers desiring to 
become citizens. 

Chinese Not .Admitted.—The naturalization of 
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Chinese persons is positively and expressly prohibited 
by Section 14, Chapter 126, of the Laws of 1882. 

Aliens Who Are Minors.—Any alien who is less 
than twenty-one years of age, and who has resided 
within the United States for at least three years pre- 
ceding his arrival at that age, and who may con- 
tinue to reside therein up to the time of the filing 
of his application for citizenship, may, after bis ar- 
rival at the age of twenty-one, and upon proof that 
he has resided for five years in the United States, in- 
cluding the three years of his minority, be admitted 
to citizenship; but he must make declaration under 
oath and prove to the satisfaction of the court that 
for two years prior to the filing of his application 
it has been his bona fide intention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, and shall in all respects 
comply with the naturalization laws. 

Children of Naturalized Citizens.—The naturaliza- 
tion of an alien applies equally to his children, pro- 
vided they are under the age of twenty-one at the 
time of the naturalization of the parent and that 
they continue to dwell in the United States. 

Children Who Are Born Abroad.—The fact that a 
child of a citizen of the United States is born abroad 
does not affect his citizenship in the United States. 

Citizenship of American Women Marrying Aliens.— 
The question of the citizenship of an American 
woman who marries an alien is by no means clearly 
settled. Courts have decided that a wife’s political 
status follows that of her husband and that in mar- 
rying a foreigner she loses her citizenship and domi- 
cile in this country, while there have been other de- 
cisions which have assumed directly to the contrary. 
However, it is generally regarded as extremely doubt- 
ful if an American woman is entitled to the protec- 
tion of the United States Government as its citizen 
against the exercise of jurisdiction over her by some 
foreign government which claims her as its subject 
because of her marriage to one of its subects and her 
continued residence within its boundaries with him, 
and while it may be admitted that, so tong as the 
authority of the foreign government is not involved, 
this Government may hold that such a woman is en- 
titled to the rights of citizenship here, as, for exam- 
ple, in respect to the inheritance of property, it is 
questioned if the theory that expatriation cannot be 
accomplished without the consent of the sovereign 
goes to the extent of justifying the original sovereign 
in interfering or taking any action in the case of a 
person who has chosen to become a citizen of another 
country, even if that choice has been indicated 
through marriage.* 

Protection to Citizens When Abroad.—It is pro- 
vided by Section 2000 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States that ‘‘all naturalized citizens of the 
United States while in foreign countries are entitled 
to and shall receive from this Government the same 
protection of person and property which is accorded 
to native born citizens." Naturally, however, there 
is a limit to the protection which even a great na- 
tion like the United States may offer its naturalized 
citizens when abroad, as may be seen by reference 
to the ‘‘Passport Regulations.’’ 

Citizenship as me dee to the Insular Possessions,— 
The Act of 1900, under which Hawaii became a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, distinctly provided that 
the inhabitants of Hawali became citizens of the 
United States by virtue of annexation. In regard to 
the inhabitants of the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
the Supreme Court has decided that while they are 
entitled to the protection of the United States under 
the Constitution they cannot enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship until Congress sees fit to admit them to 
the Union as States, or organizes them under a terri- 
torial form of government. 

Citizenship and Suffrage.—Under the Constitution 
the right of citizenship and the right of suffrage are 
two distinctly different privileges, neither of which 
is dependent upon the other. Naturalization is a 
Federal gift and the National Government possesses 
the right to say who may and who may not be nat- 
uralized. On the other hand, the right of suffrage 
is a matter between the voter and the State, and, as 
the right to vote is distinctly a State gift, each 
State has the authority to stipulate who may and 
who may not vote at its elections. As the result, 
therefore, there is little harmony between the elec- 
tion laws of various States and the Union. In some 
States, for example. an alien who has been but six 
months in the country may vote if he has merely de- 
clared his intentions to become a citizen, while, de- 
spite the fact of naturalization and the five years’ 
residence which it requires, no person can vote if the 
laws of the State in which he resides do not confer 


that privilege upon him. (For further particulars 


see the table of ‘‘Voting Qualifications.””) 
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Rules Governing the Granting of Passports in the United States. 


(Prepared by the Department of State.) 


1. By Whom Issued.—No one but the Secretary 
of State may grant and issue passports in the 
United States.—Revised Statutes, secs. 4075, 4078. 

A citizen of the United States desiring to procure 
a passport while he is teurporarily abroad should ap- 
ply to the diplomatic representative of the Unfted 
States in the country where he happens to be; or, 
in the absence of a diplomatic representative, to the 
Consul-General of the United States; or, in the ab- 
sence of both, to the Consul of the United States. 
The neeessary statement may be made before the 
nearest consular officer of the United States. 

To Citizens Only.—The law forbids the grant- 
ing of a passport to any person who is not a citizen 
of the United States.—Revised Statutes, see. 4076. 

À person who has only made the declaration of 
intention to become a citizen of the United States 
cannot recelve a passport. 

3. Applications.—A citizen of the United States 
in this country in order to proeure a passport must 
make a ‘written application, in the form of an affi- 
davit, to the Secretary of State. 

The aftidavit must be attested by an officer au- 
thorized to administer oaths, and if he has an of- 
ficial seal it must be affixed. If he has no seal, his 
official character must be authenticated by certificate 
of the proper legal officer. 

If the applicant sigus by mark two attesting wit- 
nesses to his signature are required. 

The applicant is required to state the date and 
place of his birth, his occupation and the place of 
his permanent residence, and to declare that he goes 
abroad ‘for temporary sojourn and intends to return 
to the United States with the purpose of residing 
and performing the duties of citizenship therein. 

The applicant must take the oath of allegiance to 
the Government of the United States. 

The application must.be accompanied by a de- 
scription of the person applying, and should state 

















the following particulars, viz.: Age, —— years; 
stature, feet —— inches (English measure); 
forehead, ; eyes, ; nose, ; Mouth, ——; 
chin, ——; hair, ——; complexion, ———; fa —— 


ce, E 

The application must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate from at least one credible witness that the ap- 
plicant is the person he represents himself to be, 
and that the facts stated in the affidavit are true to 
the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 

4. Native Citizens.—An application containing the 
information indicated by rule 3 will be sufficient 
evidence in the case of native citizens. 

5. A Person Born Abroad Whose Father Was a 
Native of the United States.—In addition to the 
statements required by rule 3, his application must 
Show that his father was born in the United States. 
has resided therein and was a citizen at the time of 
the applicant's birth. The Department may require 
that this affidavit be supported by that of one other 
citizen acquainted with the facts. 

6. Naturalized Citizens.—In addition to the state- 
ments required by rule 3, a naturalized citizen must 
transmit his certificate of naturalization, or a duly 
certified copy of the court record thereof, with his 
application. It will be returned to him after in- 
spection. He must state in hls affidavit when and 
from what part he emigrated to this country, what 


Passport Regulations 


The following summary. which contains both the 
passport regulations of foreign countries and the 
laws relating to the return of naturalized American 
citizens to their native land, was specially prepared 
for the The American Almanac from information fur- 
nished by the Department of State: 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

A former subject now a naturalized citizen of the 
United States is treated upon his return as a citizen 
of the United States. If he violated any criminal 
laws before the date of emigration he remains liable 
to trial and punishment, unless the right to punish 
has been lost by lapse of time, as provided by law. 
A naturalized American citizen formerly a subect of 
Austria-Hungary may be arrested and punished under 
the military laws: (1) If he was accepted and en- 
rolled as a recruit in the army before the date of 
emigration, although lie had not been put in service; 
(2) if he was a soldier when he emigrated, either in 
active service or on leave of absence; (3) if he was 
summoned before his emigration to serve in the re- 
serve or militia, and failed to obey the call: (4) if 
he emigrated after war had broken out. A natural- 
ized American citizen of Austro-Hungarian origin SE 

S 


arriving in that country should at onee show 





ship he sailed in, where he has lived since his ar- 
rival in the United States, when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the identical 
person described in the certificate of naturalization. 
The signature to the application should conform in 
orthography to the applicant's name as written in 
1e naturalization paper, which the Department fol- 
OWS. 

T. The Wife or Widow of a Naturalized Citizen.— 
In addition to the statement required by rule 3, she 
must transmit for inspection her husband's nautraliza- 
tion certificate, must state that she is the wife or 
"vidow of the person described therein, and must set 
forth the facts of his emigration, naturalizatlon and 
residenee, as required in the rule governing the ap- 
plication of a naturalized citizen. 

8. 'The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claiming 
Citizenship Through the Naturalization of the 
Father.—In addition to the statements required by 
rule 3, the applicant must state that he or she ls 
the son or daughter, as the case may be, of the per- 
son described in the naturalization certificate, which 
must be submitted for inspection, and must set 
forth the facts of his emigration, naturalization and 
residence, as required in the rule governing the ap- 
plieation of a naturalized citizen. 

9. Expiration of Passport.—A passport expires 
two years from the date of its issuance. A new 
one will be issued upon a new application, and if 
the applicant be a naturalized citizen the old pass- 
port will be accepted in lieu of a naturalized certifi- 
eate if the application upon which it was issued 1s 
found to contain sufficient information as to the eml- 


gration, residence and naturalization of the appli- 
eant. 
10. Wife, Minor Children and Servants.—When 


an applicant is accompanied by his wife, minor chil- 
dren or servant, being an American citizen, it will 
be sufficient to state the fact, giving the respective 
ages of the children and the citizenship of the ser- 
vant, when one passport will suffice for all. For any 
other person in the party a separate passport will 
be required? A woman's passport may Include her 


minor children and servant under the above-named 
conditions. 
11. Professional Titles.— They will not be Inserted 


in passports. 

12. Fee.—By act of Congress, approved March 
23, 1888, a fee of one dollar is required to be col- 
lected for every citizen's passport. That amount in 
currency or postal money order sbould accompany 
each application. Orders should be payable to the 
Disbursing Clerk of the Department of State. Drafts 
or checks will not be received. 

13. Blank Forms of Application.—They will be 
furnished by the Department to persons who deslre 
to apply for passports upon their stating whether 
they are native or naturalized citizens, or claim to 
be such through the naturalization of husband or 
father. Forms are not furnished, except as samples, 
to those who make a business of procuring passports. 

14. Rejection of Application.—The Secretary of 
State may refuse to issue a passport to any one who, 
he has reason to believe, desires it for an unlawful 
or improper purpose, or who is unable or unwilling 
to comply with the rules. 


of Foreign Countries. 


passport ‘to the proper authorities, and if it is found 
that his name is on the military rolls, he should re- 
quest that it be struck off, calling attention to the 
treaty of September 20, 1870, between this country 
and Austria-Hungary. The laws require every stran- 
ger to produce a passport. They do not ordinarily 
require to be vised or indorsed. 

BELGIUM. 

Under the terms of the convention between the 
United States and Belgium a Belgian naturalized as 
a citizen of the United States is considered as a citi- 
zen of the United States, but upon return to Belgium 
he may be prosecuted for crime or misdemeanor com- 
mitted before naturalization, saving such limitations 
as are established by law. A naturalized American 
formerly a Belgian, who has resided five years in 
this country, cannot be held to military service in 
Belgium, or to incidental obligation resulting there- 
from. in the event of his return, except in cases of 
desertion from organized or embodied military or 
naval service. Passports are not usually required. 

DENMARK. 

When one whose name has been, or should have 
been, entered on the conscription lists emigrates with- 
cut reporting his intended departure to the local au- 
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thorities he is liable to a fine of from 25 to 100 
kroner. A person above the age of twenty-two years 
entered for military service must obtain a permit 
from the Minister of Justice to emigrate. Non-com- 
pliance wilh this regulation is punisnable by a fine of 
from 20 to 200 kroner. "Phe treaty of naturalization 
between the United States and Denmark provides 
that a former subject of Denmark naturalized in the 
United States shall, upon his return to Denmark, be 
treated as a eitizen of the United States; but he is 
not thereby exempt from penalties for offenses com- 
mitted against Danish law before his emigration. A 
naturalized American, formerly a Danish subject, is 
not liable to perform military service on his return 
to Denmark, unless at the time of emigration he was 
in the army and deserted, or, being twenty-one years 
old at least, had been enrolled for duty and notified 
to report aud failed to do so. He is not liable for 
service which he was not actually called upon to 
perform.  Passports are not required to secure admis- 
sion to Denmark. . 


FRANCE. 


There is no naturalization treaty between the 
United States and France. released from all 
military obliations in France, or if the authoriza- 
tion of the French Government was obtained be- 
forehand, naturalization of a tormer French citizen 
in the United States is accepted by the. French 
Government; but a Frenchman naturalized abroad 
witbout the consent of his Government, and who 
at the time of his naturalization was still subject to 
military service in the uctive army or the reserve, 
is held to be amenable to the French military laws. 
Long absence from France and old age do not pre- 
vent this action. A Frenchman naturalized abroad, 
after having passed the age of service in the actlve 
army and the reserve, nevertheless continues on. the 
military list until he has had his name struck from 
the ralle, which may usually be done by bis sending 
his naturalization certificate through the United 
States Embassy to the proper French authorities. 
The French Government rarely. gives consent to a 
Frenchman of military age to throw off his allegiance, 
Application on the subject may, however, be addressed 
to the Minister of Justice at Paris, accompanied by 
a full statement of the particulars and a fee of 675 
francs. If the request is granted the name of the 
person concerned is erased from the military list and 


he may return. 
GERMANY. 


A German who emigrates before he is seventeen 
years old, or before he has been actually called upon 
to appear before the military authorities, may, after 
a residence in the United States of five years and 
after due naturalization, return to Germany on a 
visit, but his right to remain in his former home is 
denied by Germany, and he may be expelled after a 
brief sojourn on the ground that he left Germany 
merely to evade military service. A person who has 
completed his military service and has reached his 
thirty-first year and become an Ameriean citizen may 
safely return to Germany. But a naturalized Ameri- 
ean of German birth is liable to trial and punishment 
upon return to Germany for an offense against Ger- 
man civil or military law committed before emigra- 
tion, saving always the limitations of the laws of 
Germany. He may, however, petition the sovereign 
of his native state for relief, but the United States 
Government cannot aet as intermediary. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE AND WURTEMBERG. 


Alsace-Lorraine having become a part of Germany 
since our naturalization treaties with the other Ger- 
man States were negotiated, American citizens, na- 
tives of that province, under existing circumstances, 
may be subjected to inconvenience and possible de- 
tentlon by the German authorities if they return 
without having sought and obtained permission to do 
so from the Imperial Govermor at Strassburg. 

The authoritles of Wurtemberg require that the 
evidence of the American citizenship of a former sub- 
ject of Wurtemberg whieh is furnished by a passport 
Shall be supplemented by a duly authenticated certifi- 
ae showing five years’ residence in the United 
States. 


GREECE. 


There is no treaty on the subject of naturalized 
citizens between the United States and Greece. The 
Greek Government does not, as a general statement, 
recognize a change of nationality on the part of a 
former Greek without the consent of the King, and 
a former Greek who has not completed his military 
service and who is not exempt therefrom under the 
military code may be arrested upon his return to 
Greece. The practice of the Greek Government is 
not, however, uniform, but American citizens of 
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Greek origin are advised to find out before returning 
what status they may expect to enjoy. Information 
should be sought directly from the Greek Government. 


ITALY. 


There is no treaty between the United States and 
Italy defining the status of former Italian subjects 
who have become American citizens. Naturalization 
of an Italian subject in a foreign country without 
consent of the Italian Government is no bar to lia- 
bility to military service. A former Italian subject 
may visit Italy without fear of molestation when he 
is under the age of twenty years; but between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-nine he is liable to arrest 
and foreed military service, if he has not previously 
reported for such service. After the age of thirty- 
nine he may be arrested and imprisoned, but will not 
be compelled io do military duty unless he has been 
pardoned. Such pardons may only be obtained by 
direct petition to the Italian Government. 

Passports are not required from foreign travellers, 
but they are useful in establishing identity and often 
prevent interference with departure from Italy. They 
need not be vised or indorsed. 


NETHERLANDS. 


No military service is required of one who be- 
came a citizen of the United States before the cal- 
endar year in which he became nineteen years of age, 
and a Netherlands subjeet who becomes a citizen of 
the United States when he is nineteen and between 
January 1 and August 31 may have his name re- 
moved from the register by applying to the Queen's 
commissioner of the province in which he was regis- 
tered. “If he does not have his name removed from 
the register, or if he becomes a citizen of the United 
States after the register is closed (August 31), and 
his name is drawn for enlistment, his naturalization 
does not affect his military obligations to the Nether- 
lands, and if he returns he is liable (1) to be treated 
as a deserter, if he did not respond to the summons 
for service, or (2) to be enlisted 1f he is under forty. 
Former Netherlands subjects are advised to ascertain 
by inquiry from the Netherlands authoritles what 
status they may expect to enjoy if they return to the 
Netherlands. 

PERSIA, 


There is mo naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Persia. Permission to be natural- 
ized in a foreign country is not granted by the Per- 
sian Government to a Persian subject if he is under 
charge for a crime committed in Persia, or is a fu- 
gitive from Justice, or a deserter from the Persian 
army, or is in debt in Persia, or fled to avoid pecu- 
niary obligations. If a Persian subject becomes a 
citizen of another country without the permission of 
the Government he is forbidden to re-enter Persian 
territory, and if he had any property in Persia he is 
ordered to sell or dispose of it. 

Passports are required of foreigners ere to en- 
ter Persia, and they should bear the vise or indorse- 
ment of a Persian consular officer. 


PORTUGAL. 

There 1s no naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Portugal. If a Portuguese leaves 
Portugal without having performed the military duty 
to which be was liable and becomes naturalized in a 
foreign country, his property is subjeet to seizure, 
and that of the person who may have become security 
for him when he left the kingdom is equally liable. 

: Passports are not required to enter Portuguese do- 
minions. Travellers are, however, required to estab- 
lish their nationality when they depart, and for this 
purpose a passport is the most effective document, 


ROUMANIA, 

There is no naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Roumania. American citizens for- 
merly Roumanian subjects are not molested upon their 
return to Roumania unless they infringed Roumanian 
law before emigrating. One who did not complete 
his military service in Roumania, and cannot prove 
that he performed military service in the United 
States, is subject to arrest, or fine, or both, for 
evasion of military duty. 

Passports are absolutely necessary in Roumania 
and must be vised by a Roumanian consul. If not 
so vised the holder may be sent back from the fron- 
tier to the nearest place where there is a Roumanian 
consul. An American who intends to remain in Rou- 
mania for a longer period than eight days must have 
his passport vised by the United States consul at 
Bucharest and obtain a permit of residence, valid 
for one year, from the prefecture of police. 

RUSSIA, l 
There is no naturalization treaty between the 


United States and Russia. :A Russian who becomes 
a citizen of another country without imperial consent 
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is liable under Russian laws to the loss of all his 
civil rights and to perpetual banishment from the 
empire. 1f he returns he is liable to deportation to 
Siberia. When a Russian emigrates before he is fif- 
teen years old, and subsequently becomes a citizen 
of another country, he is equally liable to punish- 
ment, unless when he attained the age of twenty-one 
years he took steps necessary to obtain the consent 
of the Emperor to his expatriation. 

Naturalized Americans of Russian birth, of the 
Jewish race, are not allowed 'to enter Russia except 
by special permission. For this they may apply to 
the Minister of the Interior. 

No one is admitted to Russia without a passport. 
It must be vised by a Russian diplomatie or eonsular 
representative. Upon entering Russia it should be 
shown at the first Government house, and the holder 
will be given another passport or permit of sojourn. 
At least twenty-four hours before departure from 
Russia this permit should be presented and a pass- 
port of departure will be granted and the original 
passport returned. A fresh permit to remain in 
Russia must be obtained every six months. 


SERVIA. 

There is no naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Servia. If a subject of Servia emi- 
grates before he has fulfilled his military obligations 
the Servian Government does not recognize a change 
of nationality made without the consent of the King, 
and upon his return he may be subject to molesta- 
tion. If, however, he performed his military service 
before emigration his acquisition of naturalization in 
the United States is recognized by the Servian Gov- 
ernment. 4 

Passports are rigorously required of all persons 
who desire to enter Servia. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Under the treaty between the United States and 
Sweden and Norway a naturalized citizen of the 
United States formerly a subject of Norway is recog- 
nized as an American citizen upon his return. He is 
liable, however, to punishment for an offense against 
the laws of Norway committed before his emigration, 
saving always the limitations established by law. 
Emigration itself is not an offense, but non-fulfill- 
ment of military duty and desertion from a military 
force or ship are offenses. A naturalized American 
who performed his military service or emigrated 
when he was not liable to it and who infracted no 
laws before emigrating may safely return to Norway, 
but he must report to the conseription officers in or- 
der to prove his American citizenship. If he remains 
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as long as two years in Norway he is obliged, without 
being summoned, to present himself for enrollment 
since he is then deemed by Norway to have re- 
nounced his American citizenship. 


SWITZERLAND. 


There ds no naturalization treaty between 'the 
United States and Switzerland. If a Swiss citizen 
renounces Swiss allegiance in the manner prescribed 
by the Swiss law of July 3, 1876, and his renunciation 
is accepted, his naturalization in another country 
is recognized, but without such acceptance it is not 
recognized, and is held to descend from generation 
to generation. Before he returns to Switzerland an 
American citizen of Swiss origin should file with the 
Cantonal authorities his written declaration of renun- 
ciation of his rights to Communal, Cantonal and in 
general Swiss citizenship, with documents showing 
that he has obtained foreign citizenship for himself, 
wife and minor children, and receive the sealed docu- 
ment of release from Swiss citizenship through the 
Direction of Justice of the Canton of his origin. If 
he neglects tbis and is within the ages when military 
service may be required, he is liable to military tax, 
or to arrest and punishment in case of non-payment of 
the tax. 

Passports are not required for admission to 
Switzerland, but are usually demanded from persons 
sojourning in that country. They need not be vised or 


indorsed. 
TURKEY. 


There is no naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Turkey, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment denies the right of a Turk to become a citizen 
of any other country witheut the authority of the 
Government. His naturalization is, therefore, re- 
garded by Turkey as void with reference to himself 
and his children, and he is forbidden to return to 
Turkey. The consent of the Turkish Government to 
the naturalization dn another country of a former 
Turk is given only upon condition that the applicant 
shall stipulate either never to return, or, returning, 
to regard himself as a Turkish subject. Therefore, 
if a naturalized American citizen of Turkish origin 
returns to Turkey he may expect arrest and imprlis- 
onment or expulsion. 

Jews are prohibited from colonizing in Turkish 
dominions. 

Passports are required from all persons entering 
Turkish dominions (Egypt excepted), and persons who 
enter without passports are liable to fine or imprison- 
ment. The passports should, if possible, be vised by 
a Turkish consular officer in the United States. 


Che Military Service Term of Europe.. 


The laws governing military service in Europe are 
as follows: 

Austria-Hungary.—All male subjects are liable 
between the ages of nineteen and forty-two years. 

Belgium.—Every male subject must register dur- 
ing the calendar year in which he reaches the age of 
nineteen years to take part in the drawing of lots 
for the raising of the necessary military contingent. 
Any one who has drawn a number which designates 
him for military service, or, in case of his absence, 
has had a number drawn for him by the proper au- 
thority, is punishable if he does not answer the call. 

Denmark.—Military service becomes compulsory to 
a subject of Denmark during the calendar year in 
which he reaches the age of twenty-two years. In 
November or December of the year in which he be- 
comes seventeen years old, he is expected to report 
for enrollment on the conscription lists. If he neg- 
lects to do so he may be fined from 2 to 40 kroner; 
but if his neglect arises from a design to evade ser- 
vice he may be imprisoned. 


France.—All Frenchmen who are not declared un-* 


fit or excused may be called upon for military duty 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five years. 
They are obliged to serve three years in the active 
army, ten in the reserve of the active army, six in 
the territorial army and six in the reserve of the ter- 
ritorial army. 

Germany.—A German subject is liable to military 
service from the time he has completed the seven- 
teenth year of his age until his forty-fifth year, 
active service lasting from the beginning of his twen- 
tieth year to the end of hls twenty-sixth year. 

Great Britain.—Military service is not compulsory. 

Italy. — Italian subjects between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-nine years are liable for the per- 
formance of military duty under Italian law, except 
in the case of an only son; or where two brothers 
are so nearly of the same age that both would be 
serving at the same time, in which event only one is 









drafted; or where there are two sons of a widow, 
when only one is taken. 

Netherlands.—A subject of the Netherlands is 
liable to muiatary service from his nineteenth to his 
fortieth year. He must register to take part in the 
drawing of lots for military service between January 
1 and August 81 of the calendar year in which he 
reaches the age of nineteen. He is exempt, however, 
from service if he is an only son or is physically dis- 
abled; and in the case of a family, half of the 
brothers are exempt, or the majority if the number 
is uneven. 

Portugal.—All male subjects who are not disquali- 
fied by age or conditions of health are liable to be 
ealled upon for military service, which is obligatory. 

Roumania.—4All male inhabitants, if not disquali- 
fied by age or conditions of health, are liable to mili- 
tary duty between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
years. 

Russia.—A Russian is enrolled for military ser- 
vice at the beginning of the twenty-first year of his 
age, and remains on the rolls to the end of his forty- 
third year; but at the age of fifteen he is considered 
to be among those who are liable to military duty, 
and he cannot, after reaching that age, ask for per- 
mission to become a citizen of a foreign country, un- 
less he has performed such service. 

Servia.—Ordinarily all subjects of Servia are ex- 
porten to perform at least two years’ military ser- 
vice. 

Spain.—Three years’ service is ordinarily required. 

weden and Norway.—Subjects of Norway are 
liable to performance of military duty in and after 
the calendar year in which they reach their twenty- 
second year. 

Switzerland.—Every Swiss citizen is liable, under 
Swiss law, to military service from the beginning of 
the year in whch he becomes twenty years of age 
mu the end of the year when he becomes forty- 

ur. 
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Chinese Exclusion Het. 


In spite of the efforts of Chinese ministers in the 
United States, diplomats of that country who used all 
their abilities for the benefit of their people, and in 
spite of the eloquence of Wu Ting Fang, the Fifty- 
seventh Congress re-enacted the Chinese Exclusion 
law, keeping from this country Chinese laborers who 
might compete with American workmen. When the 
question of the re-enactment of this law, which was 
about to become null by statute, came before Con- 
gress, the old cry of "he Chinese must SOT was 
raised with a new emphasis, for the colonies of 
Hawaii and the Philippines had to be considered. In 
these latter the Chinese laborer seemed to be a fac- 
tor almost necessary to the cultivation of the products 
indigenous to the soil, and the Governor of Hawaii, 
in his report for 1901, asked that.the law be made 
inactive in Hawaii, at least until commercial condi- 
tions were placed on a firmer basis. Minister Wu 
Ting Fang brought all his diplomatie powers to bear 
on the question, arguing the right of his people to 
have as free entry into the United States as those of 
any other nation. From the Pacifie Coast, however, 
there came a demand that could not be resisted for 
the re-enactment of the exclusion law and for the 
preservation of American labor. The Governor of 
California was particularly strong in opposing any 
change in the conditions, elaiming that a free entry 
of Chinese coolie labor would mean a fatal compe- 
tition for the American who demanded and deserved 
higher wages for ordinary work. After some debate, 
in which several of the most prominent statesmen of 
Congress took active part, the exclusion law was re- 
enacted by a large vote. 


While there seemed to be but little question as to 
the unique aptitude of Chinese coolies for tbe sort of 
field work demanded in Hawaii, there was thought 
to be no eonstitutional way of preventing laborers in 
these islands from becoming citizens, or their children 
being born into suffrage rights. 


The Chinese Exclusion Act provides ‘‘that from 
and after the passage of this act . . . +. . . . 
the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, suspended, and during 
such suspension it shall not be lawful for any Chi- 
nese laborer to come from any foreign port or place, 
or, having so come, to remain in the United States." 


Those Who Are Exempt and Those Who Are Not.— 
Any registered Chinese laborer who has a lawful wife 
(to whom he has been married at least one year), 
child or parent, in the United States, or property 
of the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due 
him and pending settlement, may return to this coun- 
try, provided that, before leaving the United States, 
he shall have deposited with the Collector of Cus- 
toms of the district from which he departed a full 
deserlption, in writing, of tbe qualifications entitling 
him to return. This right of return must be exercised 
within one year, except in cases when, by reason of 
sickness or other cause of disability, he was unable 
to avail himself of the privilege; but these facts 
must be fully reported to the Chinese Consul at the 
port of departure and by him certified to the satis- 
faction of the Collector at the proposed port of ar- 
rival. In order to enjoy the benefits of these con- 
ditions a Chinese person who proposes to leave the 
country must apply to the Collector of Customs of 
the distriet from whieh he wishes to depart at least 
one month prior to the time of his departure, and if 
the certificate he obtains be transferred it shall not 
only become void, but the person to whom it was 
issued shall forfeit his right to return to the United 
States. 


Chinese offieials, teachers, students, merchants or 
iravellers for curiosity or pleasure, may still come 
to the United States and may continue in this coun- 
try, but even those of the exempt classes, and their 
wives and children, must present the certificates pre- 
scribed by law. Such certificates must be issued by 
the Chinese Government, or the Government under 
which the subject last resided, and must be vised 
by the diplomatic or consular representative of the 
United States in the country or port whenee they 
departed. Mexican functionaries and Chinese con- 
sular officials, either here or in China, have no right 
to issue such certificates. 

The word ‘‘laborer’’ is legally construed to mean 
both skilled and unskilled manual laborers, including 
Chinese employed in mining, fishing, huckstering, 
peddling; laundrymen, or those engaged in taking, 
drying or otherwise preserving shell or other fish for 
home consumption or exportation. Similarly, the 
term ““merchant'? bas a mandatory meaning, which 
is: **A person engaged in buying and selling mer- 
ehandise, at a fixed place of business, which business 


is conducted in his name, . . . . and who 
does not engage in the performance of any manual 
labor, except such as is necessary in the performance 
of his business.'' 

No law on the Federal Statutes is more rigidly 
enforced than that which applies to Chinese exclu- 
sion, and in 1898 the Attorney-General decided that 
the true theory of the law was not that all Chinese 
persons might enter this country who were not spe- 
cifically forbidden, but that only those are entitled 
to enter who are expressly permitted to do so. As 
the result, Chinese persons known as ‘‘traders’’ have 
been forbidden to enter this country, even when they 
presented the prescribed certificates, and admission 
has been denied to all persons described as ‘‘sales- 
men," ‘‘elerks,’’ **buyers,”? ‘‘bookkeepers,’’ ‘‘account- 
ants," ‘‘managers,’’ ‘‘storekeepers,’’ *““apprentices,”” 
*agents,'" ‘‘cashiers,’’ ‘‘interpreters,’’ ‘‘physicians,’’ 
**proprietors of restaurants," etc. The law definitely 
provides that only ‘‘officials, teachers, students, mer- 
chants or travellers for curiosity or pleasure’’ may 
be admitted to the country, and all persons not com- 
ing under one of these classifications are excluded, 
while the fact that a man may be the employer of 
a large number of persons, as in the case of the 
owner of several laundries, does not change his status 
as a laborer. Chinese persons entering the United 
States as ‘‘students’’ or ‘‘merchants’’ and soon be- 
coming laborers have no right to remain, and the 
fact that a Chinese person is naturalized under the 
laws of another country does not entitle him to enter 
the United States. Long residence in this country 
does not entitle a Chinaman to visit China, even for 
a short period, but a merchant in this country may 
return to China without loss of rights in this coun- 
try provided he establishes by the testfmony of two 
eredible witnesses other than Chinese the fact that 
he has conducted the business of a ‘‘merchant’’ as 
defined by law, and has not engaged in the perform- 
ance of manual labor for at least one year before his 
departure. The requirement that a ‘‘merchant’’ must 
conduct his business in his own name 1s fulfilled if 
the Chinaman can prove that he is, or was, an actual 
bona fide partner of a legitimate mercantile firm, 
even if his name is not a part of the firm name. 

Chinese laborers who left the country prior to the 
promulgation of this ‘treaty with China cannot now 
return, and those who go out of the country under 
the present treaty cannot be permitted, upon their 
return, to bring their wives with them. 

Chinese persons employed on board American or 
other vessels, whether in the United States Navy or 
in the merchant service, may enter port, but they 
cannot land in the United States; but Chinese persons 
shipping at a United States port on an American 
vessel and returning in the same capacity on the 
same vessel are not affected by the provisions of the 
Exclusion Aet. 

The Supreme Court has decided that children born 
in this country of Chinese parents are of right citi- 
zens of the United States, and as such are entitled 
to return to this eountry after a temporary absence, 
provided the fact of their birth here is established. 

Naturalization papers obtained by Chinese subjects 
subsequent to May 6, 1882, were illegally issued and 
eannot be recognized. 

A Chinese laborer possessing a return certificate 
may be admitted only. at the port from which he de- 
parted, and no Chinese person, except diplomatic or 
consular officers and their attendants, are permitted 
to enter the United States except at the ports of San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore.; Boston, New York, New 
Orleans, Port Townsend, Richford, St. Albans, 
Plattsburg, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Key West, 
Tampa, Mobile, Eagle Pass, Laredo, DI Paso, Nogales, 
San Diego, Astoria, Pembina and Honolulu. 

‘A Chinese person who has clandestinely entered 
this country cannot acquire a right to remain here, or 
to return to the United States, by qualifying as a 
‘‘merchant,’’ and any Chinese person found unlaw- 
fully in the United States will be imprisoned at hard 
labor for a period not exceeding one year, and after-: 
ward deported, while any person who aided in bring- 
ing him into the United States will be held liable 
for all necessary expenses incurred in the investiga- 
tion and removal. If any Chinaman is found who is 
unable to produce his certificate of registration, or 
satisfactory evidence of his status, as prescribed by 
law, he must be reported to the proper authorities 
for the determination of his right to remain in the 
eountry. 

The importation of opium into the United States 
is forbidden to Chinese subjects, and all opium so im- 
ported will be seized and forfeited. 
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Age Limit 

State or MN : ; S 
Territory. Prohibited Marriages. Voidable Marriages. Criminal Marriages. S E 

ed 

l : ARE 
Alabama........- |Between ascendants and Physical disability; prenup-|Bigamous marriages and, | 


descendants, brothers and 
sisters, uncles and nieces, 
aunts and nephews, step- 
mother, step-daughter, 
daughter-in-law ; bigamous 
marriages; marriages be- 
tween blacks and whites. 
Between 
and descendants, brothers 


AriZz0Nd...o.o.o.o 


and sisters, uncles and 
nieces, aunts and neph- 
ews, first cousins, whites 


and Indians; or Chinese: 
bigamous marriages. 

Same ar Arizona, with ad- 
ditional prohibition cf 
marriage between whites 
and negroes or mulattoes, 


ATkansaS........ 


tial pregnacy without 


husband's knowledge. 


lineal ascendants|Mental or physical incapa- 


bility at time of mar- 


riage. 


Same as California 


those prohibited, and mar- 
riage of female compelled 
by menace, force or duress. 


Marriage of female entered 
into by force or fraud; mar- 
riages contracted within 
one year after divorce; mar- 
riage within prohibited de- 
grees; bigamous marriages. 

Same as California: 


California...... ‘Between whites and  ne-|Where obtained by fraud or|Marriage under false persona- 
groes, Mougolians or mu-| force; if either party be| tion; bigamous or compelled 
lattoes; parents and chil- under age of consent, big-| by force. menace or duress, 
dren, ancestors and de-| amous marriages, physical those prohibited by statute, 
scendants of every degree incapacity, or insanity be- 
brotheis and sisters of the| fore marriage, 
half as well as the whole 
blood, uncles and aunts 
with nieces and nephews, 
whether legitimate or not, | : . . . 

Colorado......... Same as California, except| Same as California....... Same as California......... 
as to Mongolians, and 

T] marriage one year after 
divorce. xe 

Connecticut...... Same as Arkansas, except|*—— Those prohibited, and mar- 
as to  daughters-in-law, riage of female compelled 
and race prohibitions. by force, menace or duress. 

Delaware........ Ascendants and  descend-|Marriage between ` whites|Those prohibited........... 
ants, their wives or hus-| and blacks;  bigamous 
bands; step - ascendants| marriages. innocently con- 
and descendants; uncles| tracted; insanity. 
and nieces or grandnieces; 
aunts and nephews or 
greatnephews; whites with 
negroes. or mulattoes ; 
marriage of paupers; biga- 

MEC mous marriages. , 
District of Col....|Same as South Carolina...|[diocy; consent obtained by|Those prohibited........... 
force or fraud; physical 
disability ; bigamous mar- 
riages innocently con- 
tracted. 

Florida.......... Ascendants and descendants;|*Permanent | insanity or/Those prohibited........... 
brothers and sisters; un-| physical disability. 
cles and nieces; aunts and 
nephews; whites and col- 
ored persons;  bigamous 
marriages, . . 

Georgia........-.- Same as Alabama, with the|Physical or mental disa-|Those prohibited; marriage 
addition that no man| bility; under age limit; of female compelled by 
shall marry the grand-| marriage entered into} threats or force.......... 
daughter, 2 his wife, nor| fraudulently. 
woman the grandson of 
her bestand. 

Hawai.......... Within fourth degree of|Physical disability at time Marriages involving bigamy, 
consanguinity, or bigamous| of marriage, insanity and| adultery or abduction..... 
marriages. all prohibited marriages. 

Idaho........... Between ascendants and de-|Physical disability; insan- Marriage of female compelled 
scendants; brothers and| ity; when either party is| by force, menace or duress, 
sisters; uncles and nieces; under age limit; marriage, or marriage entered into by 
aunts and nephews;| entered into fraudulently.| falsely impersonating  an- 
whites and colored; big- other; those prohibited.. 

"M amous marriages. 
IHlinois.......... Same as Arizona, except in|Insanity or idiocy at time|Bigamous marriages; those 
: regard to race prohibition. of marriage. prohibited .............. 

Indiana......... |Same as Illinois, except|Between whites and blacks;¡Same as Illinois...... . 
that marriage  between| physical or mental disa- 
whites and negroes  is| bility of either party; 
prohibited. either party below age 

limit;  prenuptial preg- 
nancy without husband's 
knowledge. E e 

Joen, ane ee ea Same as Arizona, except as|Physical or mental disabil-[Those prohibited; marriage 
to first cousins and race| ity or insanity of either| of female compelled by 
prohibition. party at time of mar- force 121204... es tps 

riage; bigamous marriages 
innocently contracted, 

Kansas.......... Same as Arizona, except as|Physical disability at the|Same as Iowa.............. 
to race prohibition. time of marriage; mar- 

Triage entered into fraud- 
ulently; prenuptial preg- 
nancy without husband's 
knowledge. 
Kentucky........ Same as Delaware........ Those contracted by forée' Those prohibited; marriage of 


or fraud; bigamous mar- 
riages innocently con- 
tracted. 


a female against her will. 





peter 


‘ 


17 


21 


21 


17 


16 


21 


14 


18 
14 


15 


18 


do) 
Di 


18 


16 


14 


14 


14 


21 


14 
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Y Age Limit 














































: Q 
a Prohibited Marriages, Voidabie Marriages. Criminal Marriages, Sis 
318 
| ! ^ Eu 
Louisiana........ Same as Alabama, except|Below age limit; want of¡Those prohibited; those con- 
as to those persons Tel understanding; mariages) tracted by force....... ...) 14j 12 
i lated by affinity. by fraud or force, . l 
Maine........... Same as Kentucky, with ad-|Below age limit; idiocy;|Bigamous marriages; those 
ditional pronibition against bigamous marriages inno-| prohibited, except as to 
whites and Indians...... cently contracted. race prohibition.......... 21, 18 
Maryland........ Same as Alabama and Those prohibited and those 
wives or husbands of as- contracted by force....... 21 16 
cendants or descendants. pees, 
Massachusetts....|Same as Kentucky, except|Marriage of lunatics  or|Those prohibited because ofi 
as to race prohibition. idiots; marriage of those| relationship; bigamous mar- 
under age limit; provided| riages; marriage of a per- 
they do not later live to-| son from whom divorce was 
gether, granted within two years; | 
or of woman under 16 years | 
BE ] without parents' consent..| 18| 16 
Michigan........|Same as Alabama, with ad-|Physical disability, insanity,| Marriage after divorce within 
ditional prohibition against| idiocy; below age limit:| a certain time fixed by 
marrying step-grandmother| marriage induced by fraud,| court, not exceeding two 
or step-grandfather, grand- years; those prohibited.... 13} 16 
son-in-law or grand-daugh- 
ter-in-law, and except race 
, prohibition. ZER 
Minnesota....... [Those between persons nearer|Below age limit; want of|Those prohibited; marriage 
than first cousins; big-| understanding; marriage] within six months after di- 
amous mairiages; marriage] induced by fraud when| vorce; marriage of female 
of women under 43 or of| parties do not live to-| compelled by force, menace 
a man of any age, except| gether afterward, OP duress...... vv E A X 18| 16 
to a woman over 45, who 
is epileptic, imbecile, 
EUM ER feeble-minded, or insane. SÉ 
Mississippi.....--|Same as Tennessee, and ad-|* Those prohibited; marriage of 
ditional prohibition of female compelled by force, 
; ; whites with Mongolians, e ENEE : menace or duress......... 21| 18 
Missouri......... Same as Arizona, except|*Physical disability at time'Those prohibited; marriage of 
marriage between whites} of marriage. female compelled by force, 
and negroes; no, other menace or duress.........| 21| 18 
race prohibition exists. . ee d D : 
Montana......... Same as Alabama, except|Physical disability; marriage|Those prohibited; innocent 
as uncles and nieces and| induced by force or fraud.| party marrying two years| 
aunts and nephews; no after divorce, others three 
race prohibition. years after; marriage of fe- 
. male by force............| 18| 16 
Nebraska.......- [Same as Alabama, except as|*When either party 18 in-|Those prohibited; marriage 
to those related by affin-| sane or weak minded. with insane female knowing| , 
ity, except uncle and her condition............| 18l... 
niece, aunt and nephew. 
: Marriage of insane. i 7 JUPE ] 
Nevada..........|Same as California, except|Insanity, physical disability|[ncestuous and bigamous mar- 
for law prohibiting mar-| at time of marriage; be-| riages, between first cous- 
riage within one year of low age limit;  marriage| ins, or between whites and 
divorce. entered into by fraud, Degroes; Mongolians or In- vgl 38 
IANS isses ondas acer 
New Hampshire.. |Same as Kentucky, except| * Those prohibited............| l14| 13 
as to race prohibition. TM 
New Jersey....... Same as Arizona, except as|Below the age limit; mentallMarriage within prohibited 
to first cousins and race} or physical  disability;| degrees; bigamous marriage] 21| 18 
: A prohibitions, marriage induced by force. 
New Mexico...... Same as Nebraska, and| * Those prohibited, except by 
marriage of males under age; marriage of female 
18 and females under 15. by force, menace or duress.| 21| 18 
No prohibition against 
blacks and whites. 
New York........|Same as New Jersey and|Same as New Jersey; also|Same as New Jersey; also 
marriage of persons di-| want of understanding;| marriage of female com- 
vorced in this State for| marriages induced | by| pelled by force, menace or 
his or her fault during| fraud; bigamous marriages} duress .................. 18, 18 
: life of the other. innocently contracted. 
North Carolina... |Those between persons re-|* Marrying a woman under age; 
lated nearer than first those prohibited..........|.... 11 
cousins; marriage be- 
tween whites and negroes; 
bigamows marriages.  : SE 
North Dakota.... |Same as Illinois. Below age limit; mental and|Those prohibited; marriage 
physieal disability; mar-| compelled by force, menace 
riage induced by fraud! or duress, or without con- | 
or force, unless the par-| sent ............. .......| 18| 15 
ties live together after- | 
: SKS ward. BACH 
Ohio............ Same as Illinois. *Physical disability and|Those prohibited; marriage of 
n» common law causes. a woman compelled by force| 18| 16 
Oklahoma...... *:|Same as Illinois, and mar-|Physical disability; below|Those prohibited, except as to 
riage with step-father or| age limit; marriage in-| relatives by affinity; mar- 
step-mother, step-son op duced by fraud or force.| riage of female compelled 
step-daughter; - marriage by force, menace or duress,| 18] 15 
within six months after 
divorce. ; 
Oregon.......... Nearer relatives than first|Below age limit; marriage|Marriage of a female under 
cousins; whites with ne-| induced by fraud orforce.| 16 without parents’ con- 
groes, Indians or Chinese; sent; those prohibited....| 18) 15 
. bigamous marriages. 
Pennsylvania..... Ascendants and descendants, | * Those prohibited; marrying a 
their wives or husbands, female under 16 without 
their descendants ; brothers parents! consent; marrying 
and sisters; uncles and an intoxicated person.....| 21| 21 


nieces; aunts and neph- 
ews; first cousins; bigam- 
ous marriages. 


— A —————— oe — — — 
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peel Prohibited Marriages, Voidable Marriages. Criminal Marriages, 


* 






re Female, 





Rhode Island..... Same as Pennsylvania; ex-|* 

cept as to cousins; mar- 
. riage with lunatics. 

South Carolina... | Ascendants or descendante| * 
by consanguinity and af- 
finity, brothers and sis- 
ters, step-parents and 
step-children; whites with 
negroes or with Indians; 
marriage of lunatics or| 
idiots, and bigamous mar- 

riages. 

South Dakota.... [Same as Illinois. Marriage|Physical or mental disabil-| Those prohibited, except 
with step-relatives, ity; marriage induced by| those of  step-relatives; 

force or fraud; bigamous| Marriage of a female com- 

marriages innocently con-| pelled by force, menace or 
tracted, QUTe38- ae casi EN 

Those prohibited; marriage of 





Those prohibited............ | 









Those prohibited........... | 21] 16 















Tennessce........ Ascendants and  descend-|* 
ants; their wives or hus- a female compelled by force, 
bands; ascendants and de- menace or duress........ 
Scendant of wife or hus- 
band; brothers and. sis- 
ters; uncles and nieces; 
aunts and nephews, Mar- 
riage of whites with ne- 


groes;  bigamous mar- 










riages. 

Texas........... Same as New York, except|*Physical disability........ Those prohibited; marriage of 
marriage of whites and female compelled by force, 
colored persons; ascend- menace or duress......... 
Se or descendants of 
wife. 

Utah............|Ascendants and  descend-|*Under 16 for male and 14|Those prohibited; marriage by 
ants; brothers and sisters;| for female; under 21 and false impersonation; mar- 
uncles and nieces; aunts| 18 without parents’ eon-| riage of a female compellcd 
and nephews; first cous-| sent. by TOTO mision oa 
ins; uncles and  great- 
nieces; aunts and great- 
nephews; parents by adop- 
tion or their children; 
bigamous marriages; mar- 
riage between whites and 
negroes or whites and 
iMongolians; marriage of 
lunatics or idiotic per- " 
sons, 

Vermont......... Ascendants and  descend-|Below age limit; mental or|Those prohibited; marriage 
ants, their wives or hus-| physical disability; mar-| within three years of per- 
bands; ascendants or de-| riage induced by force or| son from whom divorce has 
scendants of wife or hus-| fraud. been granted ............ 
band; brothers and sis- 
ters; uncles and nieces; 
aunts and nephews; big- 
amous marriages; affinity 
bars through marriages 


dissolved. i 








m 
wl 14 









21] 18 


18 
| 















































Virginia......... Same as West Virginia....|Physical disability;  below| Those prohibited; monies 
; age limit;  pre-nuptia]l compelled by force. 

regnancy "without hus- 

: ; and's knowledge. Th 

Washington ES Marriage of those nearer|* Those prohibited. 
than second cousins; as- 
cendants or descendants 
of wife or husband; wife 
or husband of ascendants 
or descendants; bigamous 





> 


marriages. NM 

West Virginia.... [Same as Alabama, with the|Those prohibited; insavity;| Those prohibited and those 
additional prohibition of| physical disability; below| compelled by force....... 
daughter of wife's daugh-| age limtt. 
ter or son of husband's 
son. 

Wisconsin........ Ascendants or descendants;|Below age limit; marriage|Those prohibited........... 18| 15 
brothers and eisters; mar) induced by fraud or force; | 
riages contracted less than| when the parties do not 
one year after divorce of| live together afterward; 
either party;  bigamous| physical disability. 
marriages. 

Wyoming........ Same as Illinois...........|Insanity; mental or physical|Those prohibited; marriage of 

disability at time  of| female compelled by force.| 21| 18 
marriage; below the age 
imit. 

Philippines. ..... Ascendants and  descend-|Below age limit; mental or| Those prohibited; marriage of 
ants; brothers and sisters;| physical disability at time} a minor without consent ei 
uncles and nieces; aunts| of marriage; compulsion| parents; marriage 


and nephews; first cous-| Or intimidation, widow before 30 days after 
ins; uncles and  great- the death of her husband; 
nieces; aunts and great- marriage of a woman by 
nephews; parents by adop- false impersonation....... 14| 12 


tion or their children; 
murderers of the spouse 
> either; bigamous mar- 


riages. 
Porto Rico. ...... Same as Philippines....... Same as Philippines..... ..'Same as Philippines........ 20| 17 


. *At common law, consent was necessary for marriage, and this is the rule to-day in the various 
States and Territories. Thus when a person is under age or is insane, or consent is obtained by force or 
fraud, there is, in the eyes of the law, no consent, and the marriage entered into under these conditions 
is voidable. 
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Cbe Divorce Eaws of tbe United States. 


State or Territory. Residence required. Causes for Absolute Divorce. 7 


Alabama!............|1-3 years......... | Violation of marriage vow?; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for 
two years; habitual drunkenness; conviction for felony for ten years; 
cruel and abusive treatment; the commission of any crime against 
nature, 'To husband when wife pregnant at time of marriage without 

, his knowledge or consent, ' 

Arizona....... eee |1year........... [Same as Alabama; additional cause, failure of husband to provide (2 
years); desertion for 6 months, . . 

Arkansa8.... s |1 RE NN KREE Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty sufficient to render 
their living together insupportable; former husband or wife living. 





California..... o. ....|1yeari2...... ... |Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion or neglect (1 year); habitual 
drunkenness; felony; cruelty. : : : 
Colorado.............|1 year........ ... [Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for one year; physical in- 


capacity; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure of husband to 
provide (1 year); former husband or wife living. : 
Connecticut..... .....13 years. .........| Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for three years with total 
neglect of duty; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; fraud and 
fraudulent contract; absence without being heard from (7 years). ` 
Delaware....... o. Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity at time of marriage; wil- 
oY ful desertion for three years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; 
failure to provide (3 years); fraud. : : : 
Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; habitual drunkenness (3 years); felony; cruelty; insanity or 
idiocy at time of marriage; former husband or wife living. 


District of Columbia. . 2 years. 


Florida........ a FOOLS 2.24 ev Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; cruelty; violent temper; insanity (4 years). 
Georgia3...... nl L year..... ..... [Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 


years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; fraud; insanity or idiocy 
at time of marriage; consanguinity; pregnancy of wife at time of 
marriage unknown to husband. . 
Idaho, enee e [6 months......... Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for one year; habitual drunk- 
ennes3; felony; cruelty; failure to provide (1 year); insanity or six 
i years’ confinement in an asylum, | : . : 
Ilinois...........-[|1year..... . ... [Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; felony; cruelty; attempt to murder the wife or husband; for- 
mer husband or wife living. `, : i . 
Indiana............. |2years........... Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity at time of marriage; wilful 
desertion for two years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure 
to provide (2 years). : . É . » 
Iowa....... eee |l year. ......... |Violation of marriage vow; incapacity; wilful desertion for two years; 
habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty ; pregnancy of wife at time of 
marriage unknown to husband. . : 
KansaS..........-+--|1 year........... |Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for one year; habitual drunk- 
enness; felony; cruelty; fraud, any gross neglect of duty; impotency. 
Kentucky............[1year........... [Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; fraud; ungovernable tem- 
per; outrages or excess sufficient to ''render living together insup- 
portable ;' both parties living apart five years; membership in re- 
igious society that teaches marriage relation is unlawful, 
Louisiana... .. ecce] eee 1 Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for five years; habitual drunk- 
enness; felony; cruelty; outrages or excesses; attempt to murder wife 
or husband; public defamation, . PEDES 
Maine..... Even adus i ORE o eed eR Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 
B years; habitual drunkenness; intoxication from the use of opium or 
other drugs; felony; cruelty; failure to support. 


Maryland........... .| 2 years.. .....- . [Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; desertion for three years; 
Marylan y sexual intercourse of wife before marriage unknown to husband. 
MassachusettS........ 3 yearst......... .| Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 


years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure to provide; 
*three years with any religious society that believes the marriage re- 
lation unlawful.’’ 


Michigan, enne ees |1 yeari®..... .... |Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; habitual drunkenness; felony; failure to provide. 

Minnesota..........- 1 year..... Ses. | Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty. 

Mississippi........-- «| 1 year.......- wee | Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 


years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; insanity or idiocy at 
] ] . .time of marrage. 

Missourl............«|1 year.......»»... [Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony after marriage, or before marriage, 
1f committed without the knowledge of the other party; cruelty; out- 
rages or excesses; ''vagrancy of the husband;” indignities sufficient 
*to render life burdensome;’’ pregnancy of wife at time of marriage 
without knowledge of husband. 


Montana.............|[1 year....- versel Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity: wilful desertion or neglect 
. .for one year; habitual drunkenness; felony; cm: 
Nebraska. .......... 6 months.........|Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; habitual drunkenness; felony; failure to provide (2 years). 
Nevada............ ..|6 months...... «+ «| Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony; failure to provide (1 year). 
New Han:pshire...... |1 year..... ..... [Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 


years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure to provide (3 
years); absence without being heard from (3 years); adopting any 
religious opinions that prevent the marriage relation. 


New Jersey. ........ |2 years!3....... ..| Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; eruelty; consanguinity; another husband or wife living.18 
New Mexico. .........|1year..... ..... Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; habitual drunkenness; 


felony; cruelty; failure to provide; pregnancy of wife at time of mar- 
riage; abandonment; neglect to support wife. 

New York........ EN e BARS Ld gr rare a Violation of marriage vow, 

North Carolina....... |2years.......... -|Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; ‘‘refusal of wife to 
cohabit for twelve months;" pregnancy of wife at time of marriage. 


North Dakota....... e, CINCA ir Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; insanity. 
Ohio........ ductos EJE o ciis Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 


years; habitua! drunkenness; felony; cruelty; fraud; absence without 


being heard from (3 years); any gross neglect of duty; former hus- 
band or wife living. 
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Oklahoma8 


...o.o 


year; 
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habitual drunkenness; 





UNITED STATES—Continued. 





Causes for Absolute Divorce, Y 





Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness: felony; cruelty; former husband or wife 
EVE pregnancy of wife at time of marriage without husband's 

nowledge. 

Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 


felony; cruelty; indignities sufficient 


‘to render life burdensome.”” 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 


years; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; fraud; indignities sut- 


ficient ‘‘to render life burdensome,”” 


ce 


ere wife by cruel and 


barbarous treatment renders condition of husband intolerable.” 


Rhode Island.... 


years5 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for five 
living apart (10 years); habitual intoxication from liquor 


or drugs; felony; cruelty; failure to provide; gross misbehavior or 


wickedness. 


South Carolina..... 
South Dakota........ 


Tennessee... 


Has no divorce laws, 
Violation of marriage vows; physical incapacity; wilful desertion or neg- 
. leet for one year; felony; cruelty; habitual, intemperance, 
Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for two 
years; habitual drunkenness; felony; outrages or excesses; attempt 


to murder wife or husband; turning wife out of doors; cruel and in- 
human treatment; pregnant at time of marriage without husband's 


knowledge. 


Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for three years; felony; cruel- 


ty; excesses; impotency. 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 


year; habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure to provide; in- 
curable insanity. 


Vermont.............- 


Violation of mariage vow; wilful desertion for three years; felony with 
confinement of 


three years or more; cruelty; failure to provide; 


absence without being heard from (7 years). 


Virginia............. 


Violation of mariage vow; 
years; felony; 


hysical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 


ugitive from justice; insanity; pregnancy of wife at 


time of marriage. 


Washington.........- 
indignities 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
year; habitual drunkenness; felony: cruelty; failure to provide; fraud; 


sufficient “to render life burdensome;" insanity (10 


years); any cause that may seem sufficient to the court, 


West Virginia........ 


Wisconsin....... 


year; 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for three 
years; habitual drunkenness; 
before marriage unknown to wife; | A 

Violation E marnage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 

abituai 


felony; “husband notoriously immoral 
" cruelty; abandonment. 


drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure to support; 


fraud; voluntary living apart of husband and wife for 5 years. 


Wyoming.......... 


LE eee 


year; 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 
habitual drunkenness; felony; cruelty; failure to support (1 

ar); indignities sufficient to make life burdensome; 
(e husband; 


vagrancy of 
regnancy of wife at time of marriage without hus- 


band's knowledge. 


Alaska... 


6..10..10.0.000.. 


Violation of marriage vow; physical incapacity; wilful desertion for one 


year; habitu4l drunkenness; felony; cruelty; indignities suffieient to 
render life intolerable, 


co... . oo» 


Hawaii..... 


Violation of marriage vow; wilful desertion for three years; Chinese 
leprosy; imprisonment for more than seven years. 


May also be grant- 


ed absolute divorce or separation for extreme cruelty, habitual in- 
temperance, or failure to provide when able, at the option of the 
moving party. 


Philippinest.......... 


e... 0... .. Ob LOCEOOAAqe 


Violation of marriage vow; grave insults or personal violence actually 


inflicted; violence to wife to force her to change her religion; propo- 
sal to prostitute wife or to corrupt or prostitute children; condemna- 
: tion of either party to chains or hard labor, 
Porto Rico....... eo le-ooeodcocees*. | Same as Philippines. 








1It is the decision of the courts of Alabama that 


of a violation of the marriage vow, or any collusion or connivance bar a divorce. 


2Condonation 
?'The concurrent verdict of 


ihe Legislature cannot grant divorces. 


two juries, at different terms of court, must be obtained before an absolute divorce can be secured in 


Georgia. 


4If both parties to the action are not residents of “he State, five years are required. 
the discretion of the court to issue a decree for desertion of a shorter period. 
vides: ''Divoree only procures the suspension of the life in common of the spouses." 


5It is within 
$ Article 104, of statutes, pro- 
"Limited divorce is also 


granted in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin, and, in favor of the wife only, in Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Tennessee.  9?Divorces 
granted by the Probate Court prior to 1895 have been legalized, but they can now be had only through the 
District Court. 9?Except in cases of adultery. !'?If the cause for divorce occurred out of the State, two years’ 
residence is required. !!In case of desertion two years. !?County, three months. 44The New Jersey law 
' specifies many conditions under which divorces are granted and, as in almost every case these conditions de- 
pend upon the place of residence of either plaintiff or defendant or upon the fact that the marriage was 
solemnized withih the State, it ia impossible to cite all exceptions and the laws themselves shoud be con- 









sulted. 


FEDERAL DIVOROE LAW. 


Of late years the question of a Federal divorce 
law, or some unification of State divorce laws, has 
been agitated by churchmen, judges, lawyers and 
legislators. Bills have been presented to Congress on 
this subject and amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution have been suggested. So far nothing definite 
has been done, either toward settling upon a satis- 
_factory code to be adopted by the sevoral States. or 
in obtaining legislation upon the subject. 'The pres- 
ent conflicting laws in force in the several States 
have the effect, it is said, of affording opportunity 
for fraud and abuse of privileges and often result in 
serlous legal difficulties for persons innocent of any 
ill intent, 

In some States, South Carolina in particular, it is 


almost impossible fcr one to secure a legal divorce 

without being in danger of arrest and convietion for 

bigamy if & second marriage takes place. Again, in 

other States, the divorce lr ws are so lax that it is 

possible to receive an absolute decree on the simplest 

pounds and with but a few months’ residence in the 
ate. 

A few vears ago a commission on uniform State 
laws, meeting in Buffalo, adorted a divorce code to 
be submitted to the Legislatures of the various 
States, It amounted to nothing, however, for each 
State felt that it has its righx to decide on the ques. 
tion as scemed best, and, there being so much differ- 
ence of opinion as to what constituted grounds for 
divorce, no unifieation could be reached. 
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Commercial Laws of tbe States and Cerritories.* 


TABLE NO. 1.—DEBT AND INTEREST. 


EE 














Interest Laws. Statute of Limitations, 
A dei Dey "Ju 
ve hwy do e 
KS cog $ © B. Arrest 
State or Territory. 28 SB ed á E d E for 
dh SIS Penalty for Usury. S 3 "a ES Debt 
& | Së Sp SZ oH 
K d 4 Za E 
Alabama .........- | 8 8 Forfeit interest........ 3 m | 20 No 
Alaska ............ 8 10 Forfeit double interest. 6 6 10 Not 
Arizona ..........- 7 Any rate, |No provision.......... 3 5 5 No§ 
Arkansas .......... 6 10 Forfeit principal and 
; : interest i... v 3 b 10. Nog 
California ......... T Any rate. ¡No provision.......... 2 41 No$ 
Colorado .......... 8 | Any rate, (No provision.......... 6 6 102 No 
Connecticut ....... 6 | Any rate. |No penalty........... 6 63 No limit, Nog 
Delaware....... Sx ras 6 6 Principal forfeited..... 8 84 20 No$ 
District of Columbia. 6 10 Forfeit interest........ 3 38 12 No 
OUR. edv br ty d 8 10 Forfeit interest........ 2 54 20 No 
Georgia ........... T Forfeit excess of int... 4 64 710 No 
HaWell. censos 9s 6 12 Forfeit interest........ 6 7 gl ues sue No 
Idaho ... resse 10 18 Forfeit interest, 10% of 
PORY. principal?3 ........ 4 5 Nog 
Illinois .... cnn b 7 Forfeit interest........ 5 10 2018 No 
Indiana ........... 6 8 Excess int, forfeited... 6 10 20 No. 
Indian Territory. ... 6 10 Forf. principal and int 3 5 10 No$ 
IOWA iere») 6 8 Forf. int, and cost??.. 5 10 2014 Noti 
Kansas ........ erase 6 10 Forfeiture of double 
amt. usurious int... 3 5 No 
Kentucky ......... 6 6 Forf. of excess interest. 2 5 1515 Notti 
Louisiana ......... 5 8 Forfeit interest....... . 8 5 10 Nott 
Maine ............ 6 Any rate, (Ro provision. ......... 6 4 20 Nott 
Maryland ......... 6 > Forfeit interest........ 3 E 1 No 
Massachusetts ..... 6 [Any rate *!|No provisi0N.......... 6 6 20 Yes 
Michigan ......... 5 1 Forfeit interest..... bal’ 6 6t 10? Not 
Minnesota ......... 1 10 Forf. principal and int 6 6 10 No 
Mississippi ........ 6 10 Forfeit interest........ 3 6 7 No 
Missouri ......... 6 8 Forfeiture of lien....... 5 10 10 No 
Montana .......... 10 | Any rate. (No provision.......... 4 8 10 No§ 
Nebraska .......... 7 10 Forfeit interest........ 4 5 5 Noll 
Nevada ........... 7 Any rate. [No provision........ ais 4 6 6 No§ 
New Hampshire ....| 6 6 Forfeit 3 times excess. 6 gn 20 Nott 
New Jersey......... 6 6 Forfeit int. and costs.. 6 62 20 Noll 
New Mexico ....... 6 12 Forfeit of twice amt, 
of interest....... tee 4 6 1 No**§ 
New York.........- 6 624  |Forf. principal and int. 6 4 202 Not 
North Carolina .... 6 6 Forfeit interest........ 3 3(g) 10 Not 
North Dakota ..... 6 8 Forfeit excess interest. 6 6 20 Not 
Ohio .........+---- 6 8 Forfeit int, over 6%.. 6 15 520 No 
Oklahoma ......... 1 Any rate, [No penalty........... 4. d BO lis ER No 
Oregon....... esee 6 10 kort, principal and int 6 6t 10 No(a) 
Pennsylvania ...... 6 6 Forfeit of excess int.. 6 Bi... esse ee No§ 
Rhode Island ...... 6 | Any rate, (No provision.......... 611 G4 20 Yes** 
South Carolina ....| 7 8 Forfeit interest(c)..... 6 6 20 
South Dakota ..... 1 12 Forfeit interest(d)..... 6 64 2011 No$ 
Tennessee ......... 6 6 Forfeit of excess int... 6 6 10 No 
Texas ...ooooo.mo.... 6 10 Forfeit interest..... ... 212 4 102 No 
Utah ............. 8 | Any rate, [No provision.......... 4 8 Nott 
Vermont .......... 6 6 Forfeit of excess int... 6 67 8 No$$ 
Virginia ........... 6 6 Forfeit interest........ 2 5 1018 (h) Nott 
Washington ....... T 12 | Forfeiture of double ac- 
AORAR crued int. and costs. 312 et 6 No§ 
West Virginia ..... 6 10 Forfeit of excess int... 5 10 1018 No$ 
Wisconsin ......... 6 6 Forfeit treble amt. of 
mo usurious int. paid... 6 68 2018 No$ 
Wyoming ....... --| 8 12 Forfeit interest........ 89 59 59 Yes** 
TABLE NO. 2.—BILLS AND DRAFTS. 
) 
Days of Grace. 
State or Territory. | Damage in Protested Bills, 
Time Sight Demand 
Drafts. | Drafts, Drafts. 
Alabama .............. 3 SJ Pasce: .|DZ on foreign and inland bills. : . 
Alaska ................ 3 None None — In U. Bs but outside Territory, 5%; if outside U. 
Arizona ..... RR, 3 3 3 If outside Territory, 10%. 
Arkansas ............* 3 3 3 In State, 2%; 1n Ala. La., Miss., Tenn., Ky., Obi 


Ind., DI. Mo., etc., 4%; elsewhere in U. Š., 57; 
outside U. S., 10%. Non payment after accept- 
e In State, 2%: in U. S., 6%; outside U. S., 
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COMMERCIAL LAWS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES—Continued. 


Days of Grace, 





State or Territory. Time Sight Demand Damage in Protested Bills. 
Drafts. Drafts. Drafts. 
California....... See None None None In State, 2%; in U. S., 5%; outside U. 8., 15%. 
Colorado. ............... None None None Inland and foreign, 10%. i ! 
Connecticut............. None None None In N. Y. City, 2%; iu Middle Atlantic States, Dist. 


of Col, or New England (except Coun.), 3%: in 
N. C., ., Il., Ind., Ohio, Ga., Ky., Mich., 
5%; elsewhere in U. S., 8%. 








Delawate. Sg Seege Ress None None None If “beyond seas," 20%. 

District of Columbia...... None None None = s 

Florida se voee coe yer None None None 5% on foreign bills, a " 

opgi cese e anre RER 3 None None Outside State, but in U. S., 5%; outside U. S., 10%. 

Hawall. ie RA ene 3 _3 3 — 

Idaho.......... 4 ek None None None Same as California, 

Ilinols.. i-e rs NN None None None Same as Georgia. 

Indiana,................ 3 3 3 Same as Georgia. 

Indian Territory......... 3 9- ll sever Same as Arkansas. , 

IOWA. erae POSE 3 3 Nono If not in State, but in U. S., 3%; outside U. S., 5%. 

Kansas... 2 9 da nee None None None If outside State, 67. y 

Kentücky.,.. eve es 3 3 None No damage except when drawn on person outside 
: 2 S. within 18 months; then 10%. 

Louislana............... None None None Same as Georgia. 

MAING ii ceni xh None 3 None 1% if 75 miles distant; if in N. Y. or any State 


north of N. Y. (except Maine), 3%; south ot 


N. Y. and north of Fla., 67; elsewhere, 9%. 
' Maryland............... None None None If outside State, but in U. S.,8%; outside U. S., 15%. 
Massachusetts..... He None 3 None If bill is $100. payable in Mass., not over 75 miles 


distant, 1%; elsewhere in New England or N. Y., 
2%: in N. J., Pa, Del, Md., 3%; in Va... W. 

Va., N. C., S. C., D. C. or Ga., 4%; elsewhere 

"P in U. S., or outside U. S., 5%. d 
Michigan......... eere 3 8 None If in Wis., Ill., Ind., Pa., Ohio, N. Y., 3%; in 
Mo., Ky., Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., 














Va,, N. C., S. C., D. C. or Ga., 4%; elsewhere 
. U. 8., 10%; outside U. S., 5%. 
Minnesota.............. 3 3 None Same as Georgia. 
Mississippi TR o 3 3 3 Same as Georgia. i 
Missourl............ eee. 8 None 3 If in State, 4%; in U. S., 10%; outside U, S., 20%. 
Montana... None None None If in State, 2%; in U. S., 5%; outside U. $., but 
in North America or Europe, 10%; elsewhere 15%, 
Nebraska....oo.ooooo..». 3 3 None If outside State, but in U. S., 6%; outside U. S., 
Nevada... cues REA 8 None 3 If in any State east of Rocky Mountains, 15%; 
: outside U. S,, 20%. 
New Hampshire.......... 3 3 None -— 
New Jersey.......ooo.o.... None None None  |—— . 
New Mexico............. 3 3 8 If in U. S., 6%; outside U. S., 12%. 
New York......... M None None None — . 
North Carolina.......... 8 None If outside State, but in U. S., 3%; in North Amer- 
ica (except N. W. Coast), West India or Bahama 
Islands; 19^; Europe or South Am,, 157; else- 
where, ‘ 
North Dakota. .......... None None None If in State, 2%; in Neb., Ia., Minn., Wis., Ill., Mo., 
Mont., S. Dak., 3%; elsewhere in U. S., 5%; out- 
bi M side U. S., 10%. 
l0O..oooooooooo.o seess one Non None Sa 
Oklahoma............... 3 : S 3 Same as North Dakota. 
Oregon........ ERE Mitos None None ' None Same as Georgia. 
Pennsylvania. ........... None None None Anywhere in U. S., except Cal., N. M. or Ore., 5%; 
elsewhere in North Am., Europe or east coast of 
So. Am., 10%; west coast So. Am., 15%; Asia 
or Africa, 20%. 
Rhode Island............ 3 3 3 Same as Georgia, 
South Carolina.......... 3 3 None Outside State, but in U. S,, 10%; any part North 
Am. or West Indies, 121% Y; elsewhere, 15%. 
South Dakota........... 3 3 3 one S ore Dakota, except read ‘‘N. Dak.’’ for 
oe P a BA 
Tennessee. ........ eese. None None None Outside of State, but in US, 3%; in North Am., 
West Indies or countries on Gulf of Mexico, 
15%; elsewhere, 20%. 
TA 9 clea haus 3 3 None Same as Arizona, . 
O iere Se Sees IO None None None In State, 1%; outside State, but in U. 8., 2147; 
outside U, S., 5%. 
Vermonb.. vs spe ES ots None None None ——Á 
VIPQINIG sees rre None None None Same as Iowa. | 
Washington............. None None None Same as Georgia. . . 
West Virginia........... None None None Outside the State, in U. S,, 3%; outside U. S., 10%. 
Wisconsin............... None None None Outside the State, 5%. 
Wyoming. i2 E 8 3 3 --——— 


*While the facts contained in this tabulation were obtained from the most reliable sources, the commer- 
cial laws are liable to be amended by legislatures. The State laws themselves should, therefore, be con- 
sulted, that any such changes may be noted. "Under seal 10 years. {Except in case of fraud and breach of 
trust. §Except in case of fraud. ||Unless debtor is disposing of or secreting property. “[Except in cases of 
fraud and in supplementary proceedings. **Except females. ffExcept to secure person of debtor to answer 
suit. jiExcept absconding debtor. $$Except absconding debtor; female exempt. (a) Except in case of 
fraud or absconding debtor. (c) And liable to separate action for double usury received. (d) Usury a mis- 
demeanor. (e) Forfeiture of double accrued interest and costs. (f) Treble amount of usurious interest paid. 
(g) If under seal 10 years. (h) 20 years if execution issues within year from judgment; otherwise 10 
years. !If made outside of State, 2 years. *May be revived after becoming dormant. sIf under seal, 17 
years. ‘If under seal, 20 years. “If under seal, 12 years. ®If under seal, 16 years. “If under seal, 14 
years. *If under seal, 20 years; 10 years if made outside the State. *To sue for debts contracted before 
residence action must be brought within 2 years from time such residence was obtained. 1°Foreign, 5 years. 
11Between merchants, 20 years. 12Between merchants, 4 years. ?!?In justice court, 10 years; foreign, 5 
years. 14In justice court, 10 years. !*From date of last execution. !$In justice court, 6 years; foreign, 
10 years. 17Foreign, 10 years. !$Foreign, same as State in which rendered, if not over 10 years. ?!?Foreign, 
1 year. ??May be revived within 21 years. ?!Not more than 18% can be collected on loans of less than 
$1,000. ??Defendant also forfeits 10% to the school fund. ?3The 10% forfeit applies to the school fund. 
240n call loans of $5,000 or upward any rate of interest may be colleccted. 
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Deeds. 


The following table specifies some of the important legal requirements of the various States and Terri- 
torles relating to the acknowledgment of deeds: 


LAWS REGARDING THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS. 








, TI. fle 
Kal EE v 
Without the oo | B | 9 
State or Acknowledgment. State but Qs z 4B | Be 
Territory. Before Whom Made. in U, S.* sE | 3 | oe | ES 
ne ei Wo SEN 
EL 2 Hg Oo 
om g Qe ¿4 
A IA AA IA ES E on ge Z 
Alabama.........|Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace; Notaries Public, 
Judges and Clerks Supreme, Probate and Judges and Clerks 
Circuit and County Recorder Courts;| of Courts of Rec- 
Registers in Chancery; all, however, with- ord, Commission- 
in their territorial jurisdiction. ers appointed for 


that purpose and 
other rsons em- 
powere to take 
ac knowledgements 


Ari within their Ra No. Yes. Yes. 1 
A ERA: A A Same as Alabama.. Yes, No. No.’ 

rkansas..... ++. .[Same as AlabaMa......ooooocooommm oro... «| Same as Alabama...| Yes. | No. | Yes, 1 
California........ Same as AlabaMa..........o.ooooooooooo «| Same as Alabama... Yes, No. No. 
Colorado. rors.o..oo Same as AlabaMa......ooooooooooono»o *.| Same as Alabama. 

S ....] Yes. : ; 
Connecticut...... [Same as Alabama. Also Commissioner of the Also Sec, of State No No 
School Hund... esr y nhe o Sei Same as Alabama... No. Yes No. 2 
Delaware.........|Same as Alabama. seen nnn ...| Same as Alabama. 
Als ayors of cities.| No. Yes : 
Dist. of Columbia. |Same as AlabaM2...........o.ooooo.oo.. TI uu E A No. Yes Ye. i 
Florida.......... Same as AlabaMa.........ooooooooomo.ooso «| Same as Alabama...| Yes. Yes, | Yes. 2 
Georgia.......... Same as AlabaMa........coooooooocoronoo Same as Alabama. No. No, | Yes 1 
Hawai........... Judges Courts Record, Registrars of Convey? Judges Courts Record, 
ances, agents to take acknowledgment. . otaries Public.. No. No. Yes, 
Idaho sa ee eene ene e Same as AlabaMa......ooooooooooooomoo».o Same as Alabama.. No. Yes, Yes. 1 
Illinois.......... Same as AlebaMa.......o..oooooo.o». ..«..eol| Same as Delaware. 
Also Commissioners of 
Deeds and Justices of 
the Peace......... Yes. | Yes. No. 
Indiana...... Same as Alabama...... A E Ss .....| Same as Alabama...| Yes. | No. | No. 
Indian Territory.. [Same as AlabaMa.........o.o.oo.ooooo.o ...| Same as Alabama...| No, No. No. 
LOWS skr cus oe Same as Alabama... oss bee eret han Same as Alabama...| Yes. No. No. 
Kansas.......... Same as Alabama............ m Same as Alabama...| Yes, No. No. 
Kentucky..... ... {Same as AlabaMa......oooooooooonooo». ooo Same as Alabama...| No, No. Yes, 
Louisiana..... ...|Same as Alabama. Also Parish Recorders 
E and their deputieS................. al Same as Alabama...| No, No. | Yes 2 
Maine........... [Same as Alabama. Also women peppered 
by Governor for that purpose............ Same as Alabama...| No, Yes. No. 1 
Massachusetts..... Same as AlabaMa........o.ooooooomom. oso Same as Alabama.. No. y 
Michigan......... Same as Alabama. Also Members of Legis-| Same as Alabama x Yes. No. 
lature. : Also Masters in Chan- Y - 

: Oe MEUS ee ss es, es, No. 2 
Minnesota........ Same as Alabama Tre aka SORT | Same as Alabama...| No. Yes, NO. 9 
Mississippi........ UM a Alabama. Alo members of DS 

unty Board of Supervisors............ Same as abama...| Yes. No. No. 
Missouri.......... Same as Alabama. Also "Federai Judges 
and Commissioners... ..... eee eene Same as Alabama...| No. Yes.+| No. 
Montana... e Same as AlabaMa....ooooooooooororomo o.» Same as Alabama...| No. Yes. Yes. 
Nebraska......... Same as Alabama. Also Secretary of State.| Same as Alabama...| No. No. No. 1 
Nevada........... Same as Arizona, except that Mayors may 
f not acknowledge. ..... epp" Same e Alabama...| No. No. Yes. 
New Hampshire... [Same as Alabama.......... eee enn Same as Alabama.. No, Yes. No. 2 
New Jersey....... Chancellors, Justices of Supreme Court,| Same de Alabama, ex- 
Masters in Chancery, Attorneys at Law, cept that when 


Judges or Clerks of Court of Common a c knowledgements 
Pleas, Commissioners of Deeds, Deputy are taken out of 
County Clerks, Surrogates, Deputy Surro-| the State they must 
gates, Registers of Deeds. _ be acknowledged 
by a certificate un- 
der seal of State 
in which taken 
and proof of power 
of officer taking 
same. Also Chief 





, Magistrates........| No, | Yes. | Yes, 
New Mexico...... |Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace 
Clerks of Supreme, District or Probate 
Courts, U. S. CommissionelS............. Same as Alabama...| No. No, No. 
New York..... ... [Same as Alabama, Also Recorders of cities 
and Commissioners of Deeds............ Same as New Jersey| Yes. | Yes. | No. 
North Carolina....|Same as Alabama, Same as New Jersey| No. Yes. Yes 
North Dakota.....|Same as Alaiama, Same as Alabama...| Yes, No. NO, 
ODIO. 2 lvl Same as Alabama, ..,, os. Same as Alabama...| No. No, No. 2 
Oklahoma........ Same as AlabaMa........ooooo ooo momo mos. Same as Alabama...| Yes. No. No. 1l 
Oregon........... Same as AlabaMa.........ooooooomoronoco Same as Alabama...| No. Yes, No, 2 


Pennsylvania..... [Same as Alabama. Also Mayors, Record- 
ers and Aldermen of Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burg, Allegheny and Carbondale.......... Same as New Jersey| No. Yes. No. 
Rhode Island..... Same as Alabama. Also State Senators.. Same as New Jersey] No. NO. No. 
South Carolina..../Same as AlabaMa.........ooooooooooo ooo. Same as Alabama...] Yes. Yes, Yes, 2 
South Dakota..... Same as AlabaMa..........ooooooooo oo... Same as Alabama...| No. No n 


Tennessee........ Same as AlabaMa.........ooooooooooooo»o. Same as Alabama...| Yes. 
Same as Alabama.......... 2c eee eee ene Same as Alabama...| Yes, 
Judges or Clerks of Courts of Record, Not-| Notaries Public, 
aries Public, County Cierks or Recorders. Judges and Clerks 
Courts of Record, 

Commissioners ....] No. 


Maryland..... ... [Same as AlabaMa...ooooomoooooomomorooooo Same as Alabama...| Yes. Yes. No. 1 








p 
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LAWS REGARDING THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS—Continued. 
A . | ES] g 
e 3 ee | 8 
Without the hel B Ps A 
State or Acknowledgment, State but as a 42 | 23 
Territory, Before Whom Made. in U. S.* ez Q ER a 
SCH SKS 
St 4 AY S 
Sa 3 S a0 oh 
Ex à | ae} A 
Vermont.......... Same as Alabama. Also Registers of Pro- | 
Date a da ie Me wes Same as Alabama...| No Yes, No. 2 
Virginia.......... Same as AlabaMd.........o.ooooooom.oo.o me as Alabama...] Yes. Yes. No. | 
Washington MM ..|Same as Alabama. Also County Auditors Same as Alabama...| No. No, No, 2 
West Virginia..... Same AS Ale baie ¿Gs naa nes ame as Alabama...| Yes. Yes. No, 
Wisconsin........ Same as Alabama. Also Police Justices Same as Michigan... Yes, | Yes No. 2 
Wyoming......... Same as AlabaMa.........oooooooooo o cece Same as Alabama... No. | Yes. | Yes. | 1 
*Without the United States acknowledgments may be taken by the following officials: Mayors, or r chief 


magistrates of cities, 





towns, boroughs or counties; 














notaries public, judges of courts of record and such 


diplomatie and consular representatives of the United States as may be accredited to the country in which 


the acknowledgement is to be taken. 


¡Personal seal not required. 


Letters of Hdministration of Personal Property. f 


State or 
Territory. 


Arkansas... 


California... 


Colorado..... 
Connecticut. . 


Delaware..... 
Dist. of Col... 
Florida...... 


Kentucky.... 
Louisiana... 


Maine....... 


Maryland.... ; 


Michigan.....|(1) 


Minnesota... 


.|(1) Beneficiary heir; (2) his or 















Time 
To Whom Granted. Limit 
Claims. 
(1) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 
| largest resident creditor; (4) 
court appointee.....ooo.oooo..., 1 year. 
a) Consort or next of kin, or 
oth; (2) principal creditor; (3) 
| court appotntee............... 6 mos, 
(1) Consort; (2) children; (3) 
ather or mother; ; (4) brothers; 
(5) sisters; (6) grandchildren; 
(T) next of kin; (8) creditor; 
(9) any competent person...... 4-10 mos. 
.|(1) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 
creditor; (4) court appointee...|2 years, 
IO) Consort or person requested 
to be appointed by consort; (2) 
children; e) father; (4) mother; 
. (5) broth er; (6) sister; 
` grandchildren: (8) next of kin: 
(9) Public Administrator ; (10) 
creditor; (11) any competent 
person eeocosososecececceeecess|4-10 mos 
Same as Arkansas...... s... se| L year. 
(1)Consort or next of "kin, or 
both; (2) court a. appointee. e. e e 16-12 mos 
(1) Next of kin; (2) creditor; (3) 
any competent person........ 1 year 
(1) Consort. (2) next of kin; (3) 
Creditor 2... IA 1 year 
(1) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 
creditor; ( t) any competent per- 
son; (5) S OTT A c 2 years, 
(1) Coes (2) next of kin; (3) 
principal creditor............. 1 year, 
(1) Consort; (2) children; (3) 
parents; (4) brothers; (5) sis- 
ters; (6) grandchildren; (7) next 
of kin: (8) Public "Adminis- 
trator; (9) creditor; 00) any 
competent person.... o. ..|1-10 mos 


itor; (4) court appointee— 
n case of non-residents, the 
Public Administrator.........|6 mos. 
Same as ee Rd E 1 year. 
Same as Arkansas........ ell year, 
(1) Consort, next of kin, or "both. 
| (2) principal creditor: Ka ang 
competent person..... ......... (3 years, 
Same as ArkadsaS......o.ooo.o.o.. 6 mos 


her guardian or attorney; 
creditors 


(3) 
: (2) next of kin or 
) court appointee, 
(1) Consort: ' child; (3) grand- 
(4) father; (5) rothers 
(ute: (6) mother; UE next 


designated by them: 
lic Administrator; (3) principal 
creditor; (4) court appointee.. 
sort or next of kin, 


th, or one designated by 


them; (2) principal creditor; 
(3) any competent person—in 
case foreigners, a foreign 


consul 
























consort; (2) chil 
or mother: (4) brother; (5) sis- 
ter; (6) grandchildren ; (7) next 
of kin; (8) creditors; (9) any 


dren; GH father| 


Stat | GI 
eor s ami 
Territory. To Whom Granted. on 
Claims 
Mississippi... |(1) Consort; rt; (2) children; (3) 
grandchildren; (4) brothers or 

sisters; (6) nephews or nieces; 

(6) father; (7) mother; (8) next 

of kin: (9) creditor; (10) any 

ll... competent person.......... ee. 1 year, 

JiMissouri..... |(1) Consort; (2) next of kin..... 2 years, 
Montana..... Same as California............. 1-10 mos, 
Nebraska..... Same as Michigan.............. 0-18 mos, 
Nevada...... (1) Consort or one designated by 

consort; (2) children; (3) father 

or mother; (4) brothers; (5) 

sisters; (6) grandchildren ; (7) 

next in; (8) Public Admin- 

istrator; (9) competent person..|3 mos, 
N, Hampshire.|(1) Executor named in will; (2) 

consort, next of kin or person 
designated by them; (3) devisce 

or creditor; (4) court appointec.|1 year, 
New Jersey. ..|(1) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 

any competent person......... U mos, 

|| New Mexico. . VO) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 

cre ditor (4) ) court appointee. ..|1 year, 
New York....|(1) Consort; (2) children; (3) 

father; (4) mother; (5) broth- 

ers; (6) sisters; (7) grandchil- 

dren: (8) next ‘of kin; (9) ex- 

ecutor or administrator of sole 

legatee (10) creditors, In New 

“Count Public Adminis-| . 

Ke precedes the creditors...|6 mos. 
N. Carolina...|(1) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 

most competent creditor; (4) 

any competent person......... year, 
N. Dakota....|Same as ornia (excepting 

Publie Administrator)......... -6 mos. 
Ohio..... ....J3ame as Alaska................ 2 years, 
Oklahoma Same as North Dakota.......... 1-6 mos, 
QOregon.......|Same as Alaska................ 6 mos 

.||Pennsylvania. [Same as Georgia................ 1 year 
ese Island. |Same as Missouri............... 0 mos, 
S. Carolina...|(1) Consort; 2) children or their 
| representatives; (3) fath a (4) 
mother (5) brothers; (6) sis- 

ters; (7) next of kin; (8 8) largest 

creditor: (9 )court appointee. 1 year, 
S. Dakota....|Same as North Dakota......... -6 Mos, 
Tennessee... .|(1) Consort; (2) next of kin; (3) 

ublic Administrator......... 2 ycars, 
Texas........ (1) Oonsort; (2) next of kin; (3) 
| creditor; (4) resident of county.|1 year, 
Utah.........|(1) Consort; (2) children; (3) 

ather or mother; (4) brothers 

or sisters; (5) grandchildren; 

(6) next of kin; (7) creditors; 

(8 any competent person..... 4-10 moe, 
Vermont.....|Same.as Michigan.............. 6 mos. 
Virginia...... (1) Consort; (Gi next of kin; (3) 

court appointee iste ie scs e ege None. 
Washington.. |(1) Consort or one designated by 

consort ; 2) children; (3) 

father or mother; (4) brother 

or sister; (5) grandchildren; (6) 

principal creditor; (7) court ap- 

pointee ........... RCM docs dea etn 1 year, 
W. Virginia.. [Same as Virginia..............|None, 
Wisconsin....|Same as Michigan..... aqu mit 6 mos. 
Wyoming..... (1) Consort or one designated by 


competent person........ eee 6 



























































State or 
__ Territory. 


Alabama.... 


Arizona...... 


. Galifornia.... 


Connecticut.. 
Delaware.... 


Dist. of Col.. 


Florida...... 


Georgia...... 


Idaho....... 
Ilinois...... 


Indiana,..... 


Kangas...... 


Kentucky.... 


Louisiana.... 


Maine....... 


Maryland.... 


Massachusgette 


Alaska....... 


Arkansas....- 


. |If no descendants, 


Michigan.... |If no descendants, 
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Succession to Real Property in Absence of Will, Subject to 


Dower or Zourtesy Rights. 


Rights of Succession. 


.[Consort receives child's share, 

If no descendants, to parents, or, if either 
dead (1) one- -half to survivor, one-half to 
brothers and sisters; (2) next of kin; (3) 


consor 
If no descendants, (1) to consort; (2) 
others and sisters; 


father; (3) mother, 
(4) next of kin 

If no descendants, (1) to father and mother; 
(2) if only one survive, one-half to sur- 
vivor, one-half to brothers and sisters; 
(3) brothers and sisters; (4) EES 
5) descendants of gra ndparen 

If no descendants (1) te to father: Dë mother; 
(8) brothers and sisters; ( jneal grand- 
parents; (5) uncles; (6) sant 8. 

Consort and one descendant divide estate 
equally; if more than one descendant, 
consort takes one-third, descendants two- 
thirds; if no descendants, consort takes||N, 
one- -half, the other half going (1) to pa- 
rents or parent; (2) brothers and sisters; 
if neither, consort takes entire estate; in 


egen of consort, it passes to next of 
n. 
Consort and descendants divide estate 


equally; if no descendants, consort takes 
entire estate; if neither consort nor de- 
scendants, (1) to father; (2) mother; (3) 
brothers and sisters; (4) lineal grandpa- 
(5) uncles and aunts; (6) nearest 


1) to parente or 
; L (3) ert 


rents; 

lineal ancestor, 
If no descendants, 

rent; (2) brothers and sisters; 


of 
If no descendants, (1) to brothers and sis- 
ters; (2) father; (3) mother; (4) next of 


kin. 
If no descendants, (1) to brothers and sis- 
ters; i) father; (3) mother; (4) paternal 
grand ather: (5) maternal grandfather; 
(6) eonsort. 
no descendants, (1) to consort; (2) 
father; (3) mother, brothers and sisters; 
(4) one-half to paternal, one-half to. ma- 
ternal ancestor, or all to surviving 
branch; (5) kin of consort. 
A consort receives a child’s share; if no de 
scendants or consort, estate passes (1 
brothers, sisters and father; if no fat SEH 


If 


to mother, brothers and sisters ; SCH cous- 
ins, uncles and aunts; (3) next of kin, 
Same as California. 
If no consort or descendants, parents, 


brothers and sistere divide estate; if con-; 


sort living, one-half to consort, "one-half 
(1) to parents, 


brothers and sisters; (2) 
next of kin. 


The statute of descent is peculiar, and all 
questions thereunder should be referred 
to an attorney of that State. 

consort takes one-half, 
parents one-half estate; in absence of con- 
sort or parents the other takes all; if 
neither, estate passes to heirs of parents, 

Consort aud descendants divide estate in 
two parts; if no descendants, consort takes 
all; if neither descendants nar oonsort, 
estate passes (1) to parent or parents; 
(2) heirs or parentg. 

If no descendants, (1) to parents or parent; 
(2) brothers and Bisters; (2) paternal an- 
cestors or uncles and aunts, one-half; 
maternal ancestors or uncles and aunts, 


one-half; in the absence of either, all 
a other; (4) consort; (5) consort's 
1eirs, 


If no déscendants, (1) parents or parent 
take one-half; brothers and sisters, one- 
half; in absence of either, all going to 
the other; (2) lineal ascendants; (3) col- 
lateral relatives. 

Conio takes one-third, descendants two- 
thirds; 
sort and one-half (1) to parents or pa- 
rent; (2) brothers and sisters; 
of kin; (4) all to consart. 

If no descendants, (1) ta brothers and sis- 
tere; (2) father; (3) mother; (4) paternal 
grandfather; (5) maternal grandfather; 
(6) consort, 


If no descendants, (1) to parent or pa- 
rene (2) brothers and sisters; (3) next 
of kin. 


consort takes one-half, 
the other half goiug (1) to parents or 


parent; (2) brothers and sisters; (3) con- 


if no descendants, one-half to con-' 
(3) next| 


State or 
Territory, 


Minnesota... 
Mississippi... 


Missouri 


Montana..... 
Nebraska.... 


Nevada...... 


. Hampshire 
New Jersey.. 


New Mexico.. 


NewYork.... 


N, Carolina.. 


N. Dakota... 


Ohio. ....... 


Oklahoma.. 


Oregon...... 
Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island. 


S. Carolina.. 


S. Dakota.... 
Tennessee... 


Texas....... 


| Rights of Succession. 
sort; if no consort, > consort, (1) te to parents; (2) 
brothers and sisters; (3) next of kin, 

Same as Alaska. 

À consort receives a child's share; in ab- 
sence of consort and descendants estate 
passes (1) to brothers afid sisters; (2) pa- 
rent or parents; (3) next of kin, 

If vo descendants, (1) to parents, brothers 
and sisters; (2) consort; (3) grandparents, 
uncles and aunts. 

Same as California. 

If no descendants, (1) to father; (2) mother, 
brothers and sisters; (3) next of kin, 

Same as California, except that in absence 
of descendants other half goes to 
father; (2) mother; if none, consort es 
estate; 1f no consort, (1) to father: (2) 
mother; (3) brothers and sisters; (4) next 

in. 

Same as Nebraska, ; 

-|If no descendants, {3} to brothers and sis- 
ters; (2) father; 3) mother for life, re- 
version to brothers and sisters of half 
blood; (4) next of kin; (5) consort, 

Consort’ takes one-half of all property ac- 
quired during marriage and one-quarter 
of remaining property, three-quarters to 
descendants; if no descendauts, all to 
consort; (2) parents; (3) heirs of parents, 

no descendants, (1) to father; (2) 
mother; for life, reversion to brothers and 
sisters; (3) brothers and sisters; (4) 
mother; (5) paternal uncles and aunts, 
maternal uncles and aunts and collateral 
relatives 

If no descendants, (1) to collateral relatives 

of bl of first purchaser; (2) collateral 
relatives; (3) father; (4) mother. 

Consort and one descendant divide estate 
equally; if more than one, one-third to 
consort, two-thirds to children; if no 
children and estate does not exceed 

all ta consort, and of any excess 
EH y A ome-half to consort and one- 
half 1) to father; (2) mother; if no con- 
sort, to (1) father; (2) mother; (3) 
brothers and sisters; (4) next of kin, 

If no descendants, (1) to consort for life; 
(2) brothers and sisters; (3) ancestor 
from whom estate came; (4) brothers and 
sisters of half blood; (5) next of kin. 


..|If only one child, consort and child divide 


estate equally; if more than one, one- 
third to consort, two-thirds to children; 
if no descendants, one-half to consort, 
one-half (1) to father; (2) mother, broth- 
ers and sisters; if none, to consort ; if no 
eonsort, to (1) "father; (2) mother, "broth- 
ers and sisters; (3) next of kin. 

Same as Alaska. 

If no descendants, (1) to brothers and sis- 

. ters, subject to life estate of parents; (2) 
next of kin; (3) consort, 

If no descendants, (1) to father; (2) mother, 
brothers and sisters; (3) one- “half to pa- 
ternal kindred, one- -half to maternal kin- 
dred, or all to surviving branch. 

|Same as Maine, except if no descendants 
consort takes onc-half, parents or parent 
and brothers and sisters one-half; if no 
brothers or sisters, one-half to parent or 
parents, and vice versa; if neither, estate 
ascends (1) to lineal ancestors; (2 next 
of kin, one-third; consort, two-thir ; (3) 
all to consort. 

Same as Oklahoma. 

.Jif no descendants, (1) to brothers and sis- 
ters; (2) parent or parents; (3) heirs of 
parents; (1) consort, 

Consort takes one-third, descendants two- 
thirds: if no descendants or consort, (1) 
to parents; (2) if only one parent, one- 
half to survivor, one-half to brothers and 
sisters; (3) one- -half to maternal and one- 
half to paternal kindred; if living, consort 
takes one-half; other half descends as 
above; if no parents, brothers or sisters, 
all to consort. 


Utah........{Consort and one child divide estate equally; 






if more than one, consort takes ome-third, 
descendants two-thirds: if no descendants, 
entire estate to $5, 000 and one-half ex- 
ceas to consort, other half going (1) to 
parent or parents; (2) brothers and sis- 
ters; (3) all to consort: if no consort or 
descendants, estate goes (1) to parents 
or parent; OCH brothers and sisters; (3) 
next of kin. 
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SUCCESSION TO REAL PROPERTY IN ABSENCE OF WILL, ETCOC.—Continued. 


ISS, | Rights of Succession. | cence: Rights of Succession. 
Vermont..... lf no descendants, consort takes entire es-; W, Virginia. .|Same as Virginia, 


tate to $2,000 and one-half the excess,|'Wisconsin... Jl 
other half going to parents or parent; if 
no consort or parents, (1) to brothers and ters; (4) next of kin. 
sisters; (2) next of kin. Wyoming....|A tr der ma ome ball, EE me 
. ; if no descendants and estate excee 
1 no desrendanis. (1) ue P ga $10,000, three-quarters to consort, one- 
ternal, one-half to maternal kindred, or quarter to parent or parents; if no con- 


f no descendants, all (1) to consort; (2) 
parent or parents; (3) brothers and sis- 


Virginia..... 


: : sort, all to parent or parents and their 
all to survivor; (4) all to consort. descendants; if estate less than $10,000, 


Washington. . | Same as California all to consort. 


What Constitutes a Deed. 


A deed is a writing under seal whereby the title 
Be property is conveyed from one person to an- 
other. 

A deed must be written, and sealed, signed and 
witnessed in accordance with the provisions of the 
law of the State in which it is made, and must con- 
form to the law of the place where the property is 
situated. 

To legally deed property there must be a consid- 
eration; the grantor, or maker of the deed, must be 
the rightful owner, and both parties to the contract 
must be of legal age and of sound mind. 

If the grantor has a wife her signature and ac- 
knowledgment are necessary, even in the absence of 
a statute to that effect. In the case of a deed to a 
homestead the wife's failure to acknowledge makes 


the deed void, while, in any case, her failure to ac- 
knowledge entitles her, after her husband's death, 
to elaim the use of one-third of the property during 
her life. A wife's acknowledgment must also be of 
her own free will and the officer before whom the 
document is acknowledged must certify to this fact. 

A deed made by several grantors should be ac- 
knowledged by each party to the contract; when 
made by an attorney the power of attorney should be 
acknowledged by the principal. 

A deed to be effectual as to third parties must be 
recorded upon acknowledgment of its execution. 

When a State or Territory prescribes a certain 
form to be followed in the acknowledgment of deeds 
t re marinam to eomply with tbe provislons of the 
statutes. 


National Bankruptev Law. 


The National Bankruptey Act of July 1, 1898, 
makes the following provisions for the relief of those 
who are compelled to become bankrupt: 

Sec. 4. Who May Become Bankrupts.—(a) Any 
person who owes debts, except a corporation, shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act as a voluntary 
bankrupt. 

(b) Any natural person (except a wage-earner or 
a person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of 
the soil), any unincorporated company and any cor- 
oration engaged principally in manufacturing, trad- 
ng, printing, publishing or mercantile pursuits, ow- 
ing debts to the amount of one thousand dollars or 
over, may be adjudged an involuntary bankrupt upon 
default or an impartial trial, and shall be subject to 
the provisions and entitled to the benefits of this act. 
Private bankers, but not national banks or banks in- 
corporated under State or Territorial laws, may be 
adjudged involuntary bankPupts. . 

Sec. 7. Duties of Bankrupts.—(a) The bankrupt 
shall (1) attend the first meeting of his creditors, if 
directed by the court or a judge thereof to do so, 
and the hearing upon his application for a discharge, 
if fiüled; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the 
court; (3) examine the correctness of all proofs of 
elaims filed against his estate; (4) execute and de- 
liver such papers as shall be ordered by the court; 
(5) execute to his trustee transfers of all his prop- 
erty in foreign countries; (6) immediately inform his 
trustee of any attempt, by his creditors or other per- 
sons, to evade the provisions of this act, coming to 
his knowledge; (7) in ease of any person having to 
his knowledge proved a false claim against his es- 
tate, disclose that fact immediately to his trustee; 
(8) prepare, make oath to, and file in court within 
ten days, unless further time is granted, after the 
adjudication, if an involuntary bankrupt, and with 
the petition, if a voluntary bankrupt, a schedule of 
his property, showing the amount and kind of prop- 
erty, the location thereof, its money value in detail, 
and a list of his creditors, showing their residences, 
if known (if unknown that fact to be stated), the 
amount due each of them, the consideration thereof, 
the security held by them, if any, and a claim for 
such exemptions as he may be entitled to, all in trip- 
licate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for the 
referee and one for the trustee; and (9) when present 
at the first meeting of his creditors, and at such 
other times as the court shall order, submit to an 
examination concerning the conducting of his busi- 
ness, the cause of his bankruptcy, his dealings with 
his creditors and other persons, the amount, kind 
and whereabouts ef his property. and, in addition, all 
matters which may affect the administration and set- 
tlement of his estate; but no testimony given by 
him shall be offered in evidence against him in any 
criminal proceedings. 

(Provided, however, that he shall not be required 
bo attend a meeting of his creditors, or at or for an 
examination at a place more than one hundred and 


fifty miles distant from his home or principal place 
of business, or to examine claims except when pre- 
sented to him, unless ordered by the court, or a 
judge thereof, for cause shown, and the bankrupt 
shall be paid his actual expenses from the estate 
when examined or required to attend at any place 
other than the city, town or village of his residence. 


The Arrest of a Bankrupt. — A bankrupt is ex- 
empt from arrest upon civil process except when such 
process is issued from a court of bankruptcy for con- 
tempt or disobedience of its lawful orders; or on 
occasions when issued from a State Court having 
jurisdiction and served within such State, on the 
ground that the claim or debt was one from whlch a 
discharge in bankruptey would not be a release. 

Death of a Debtor.—In case of the death or in- 
sanity of a debtor proceedings will not be abated, 
but will be conducted and concluded, as far as pos- 
sible, as though he had not died or become insane. 

Settlements with Creditors.—Terms of settlement 
may be offered after, but not before, a bankrupt has 
been examined in open court or at a meeting of his 
ereditors and filed in court the schedule of his prop- 
erty and list of his creditors. If it is accepted by 
a majority of all the creditors whose claims have 
been allowed it may be confirmed by the court. Set- 
tlements, however, may be set aside for fraud. 


Discharge of a Debtor.—An application for a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy may be filed after the expira- 
tion of one month and within the next twelve months 
subsequent to being adjudged a bankrupt, or, if it is 
shown that the bankrupt was unavoidably prevented 
from filing his application within said time, the 
court may permit him to file it within the next six 
months. ‘At the hearing for a discharge the bank- 
rupt will be discharged unless it can be shown that 
he has committed offenses punishable by imprison- 
ment under the provisions of the act; has concealed 
his true financial condition with fraudulent intent, or, 
in contemplation of bankruptcy, has concealed, de- 
stroyed or failed to keep books of account or record 
in order that his true condition might not be ascer- 
i Discharges may be revoked on the ground of 
raud. 

What Discharge Implies.—Discharge in bank- 
ruptey releases the bankrupt from all his provable 
debts, except they be in the nature of taxes levied 
by the United States, or the State, county, district 
or municipality in which he resides; judgments in 
actions for fraud; for obtaining property under false 
pretences, or for wilful or malicious injuries to the 
person or property of another; debts which have not 
been scheduled in time for proof and allowance, 
with the name of the ereditor, when known, unless 
such ereditor had notice or actual knowledge of the 
proceedings in bankruptcy, or debts created by the 
fraud, embezzlement, defaleation or misappropria- 
tion of the bankrupt, while acting as an officer in 
any judiciary capacity. 
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Cbe Making of a (Jill. 


Any person of sound mind and legal age may ar- 
range for the final disposition of his property after 
death by making a will although in some States 
married women are not permitted to make wills 
without the consent of their husbands, and in other 
States the will of an unmarried woman is revoked 
by her subsequent marriage unless she takes such 
legal steps before the marriage as will enable her to 
n the right to dispose of her property after that 
event. 

The fonm or wording of a will is immaterial so 
long as the intent of the testator is clearly expressed. 
To assure its probate, however, a will should be in 
writing, and should be signed by the testator or by 
some other person in his presence and by his direc- 
tion, and should be witnessed by the number of per- 
sons required by law, all of whom must sign their 
names 1n the presence of the testator, and at his re- 
quest, and the testator must at the time tell them 
that it is his last will. 

As a will is not in force until after the death of 
a testator he may cancel or ehange it any time, or 
he may change or modify his former bequests in a 
eodicil which should be executed with as great care 
as the will itself. Naturally the last will annuls all 
former documents unless it be an addition to them, 
but it is advisable for the testator to clearly state 
his purpose to revoke all former wills by him made, 
if sueh is his intention. 

In making a will the testator should first provide 
for the payment of all his just debts and funeral 
expenses, after whieh the various bequests should be 
enumerated clearly and concisely. If the property 
bequeathed is in any way encumbered with debts 
these must be .paid before the balance can be dis- 
tributed among the beneflciaries in accordance with 
the provisions of the will. 

"^ While no busband can deprive a wife of her 
*dower right" in his estate, which is a life estate in 
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“one-third of the husband's real estate," he may 
make additional bequests to her, or may will her a 
certain amount in place of her ‘‘dower,’’ specifying 
this to be his intention. Even this, however, does 
not deprive her of her ‘‘dower,’’ provided she prefers 
the right of dower to the stipulated bequest. In 
New Mexico, where no provision for a ‘‘dower right’’ 
is made, neither husband nor wife can will away 
more than one-half of his or her property. 


The age at which persons are lawfully able to 
make a will differs in the various States. In most 
of the States and Territories a person must be twen- 
ty-one years of age. In California, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Indian Territory, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Utah 
both males and females who are eighteen years old 
may make wills disposing of all their property; in 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Missouri and Wisconsin females only may dispose of 
real estate by will when eighteen years of age. 


The laws in regard to the disposal of personal 
property, however, are different. In Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia and 
West Virginia persons eighteen years old may dispose 
of personal property only, while in Georgia any one 
over fourteen years, in Louisiana any one over six- 
teen, in Colorado those over seventeen, and in New 
York males of eighteen and females of sixteen years 
of age are legally competent to dispose of personal 
property by will. 

In nearly all the States the law requires that wills 
shall be witnessed by two persons. The variations 
from this rule, however, are as follows: Connecticut 
requires 3; District of Columbia, 3 or 4, and Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, South Carolina and 
Vermont, 3 each. In California a will entirely writ- 
ten, dated and signed by the hand of the testator is 
subject to no other form and need not be witnessed. 


Pardon and Parole ín tbe Various States and Territories. 


Pardons to persons convicted of crimes are granted 
at the discretion of the Governor in Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 


sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 


Dakota, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

In Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia applications for pardon 
must first be considered by a Board or Court of Par- 
dons, from which recommendations are made to the 
Governor. In Utah the action of the Board is final. 
In Vermont the Board is advisory, but the power is 
vested in the Governor. In Iowa the Governor may 
grant pardons except in the case of life prisoners. In 
Nebraska the right to pardon is in the hands of the 
Governor, but in recent years the Governor has exer- 
cised only the right to grant paroles. The State 
Board of Pardons was abolished in Washington in 
1899, and the Governor now grants paroles. 


WHEN EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY IS EXERCISED, 


In Arizona notices of applications for pardons 
must be published in a newspaper in the county 
where the crime was committed for at least two 
weeks prior to its consideration, and all applications 
must be signed by twenty-five citizens and be accom- 
panied by recommendations for clemency from at 
least two-thirds of the Grand Jury indicting and two- 
thirds of the jury before whom the case was tried, as 
well as the District-Attorney and Judge. 

In California notice of application for pardons 
must be published in a newspaper in the county 
where the crime was committed for at least two 
weeks before its consideration. 


In lowa applications for pardon of life prisoners 
must be presented to the Legislature. 

In Kansas, Vermont and West Virginia only condi- 
tional pardons are granted, and those who receive 
such pardons are required to report monthly to the 
Governors. 

In Montana notices of hearings upon applications 
for pardons must be published in a newspaper in the 
county in which the crime was committed. 


PARDON OF FEDEDERAL PRISONERS, 

All applications for pardon from United States 
prisoners serving terms in the various States prisons 
of the country or in Federal prisons must be sent to 
the Department of Justice at Washington. A par- 
dons attorney, employed by the department, then ex- 
amines the application, and the President acts upon 
his report on the case. 


Parole and Indeterminate Sentence. 

Parole laws are in force in Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missourl, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Utah, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. In 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon 
and Wisconsin paroles are granted by the Governor; 
in Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey and Washington they are issued by the Board of 
Pardons; in California, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
North Dakota and Vermont, by the Board of Prison 
Directors; in Missouri parole is granted by the trial 
courts, and in Utah by the management of the 
prisons. 

Prisoners may be committed under indeterminate 
sentence in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Connecticut 
and New York. In Iowa and Kansas prisoners are re- 
ee under suspended sentence, or the reformatory 
plan. 


COMMUTATION OF SENTENCES FOR GOOD CONDUCT IN THE PRISONS OF NEW YORK STATE, 
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Dow to Secure €ovprigbt Registration. 


The following rules for copyright procedure have 
been approved by the Librarian of Congress for The 
American Almanac for 1904: 

There are three classes of people who are entitled 
to copyright protection under the laws of the United 
States: (1) The author of any literary, musical, 
dramatie or artistic work, ‘who is a citizen of the 
United States; or (2) a subject of a foreign country 
to whose citizens the privilege of copyright in the 
United States has been extended, and (3) any person 
to whom an author entitled as above to copyright 
protection for his works has assigned his copyright 
rights, in which case the registration is entered for 
the ‘‘proprietor.’ 

In making application for copyright protection the 
first step to be taken is to transmit to the Librarian 
of Congress a printed copy of the title of the book or 
other article for which such protection is desired. 
The application blanks, which must be signed before 
registration can be made, are furnished, free of 
charge, by the Librarian upon written request. In 
sending the title of the book or other article, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that the law distinetly 
stipulates that printed titles only muy be accepted, 
and, while it is permissible to typewrite the title in 
its proper place on the blank furnished by the Li- 
brarian of Congress, such titles are accepted only at 
the risk of the sender. 

If a musical composition is to be copyrighted the 
printed title page of the music should be sent, but 
the transmission of a typewritten títle applies to 
this case as it does to that of the literary compo- 
sition. Songs without music are not copyrightable as 
musical campositions, but as '*'books.”” 

If a painting, drawing, statue or a model or de- 
sign for any work of the fine arts is to be copyrighted 
a full description of it must be filed with the title, 
if there be one, as well as a photograph taken di- 
rectly from the work of art itself. 

It is absolutely necessary that the titles or de- 
scriptions for record should be sent before any copies 
of the articles which they are to protect have been 
distributed, for the law states explicitly that such 
titles must be deposited in the mail within the 
United States, addressed to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, at Washington, D. C., on or before the day of 
publieation in this or any other country. 

In the case of works published in parts or vol- 
umes the title of each part must be entered as if it 
were an independent work, while newspapers, maga- 
zines or other periodical publications must record 
the title of each number, distinguished by its proper 
volume, number and date. The same rule applies in 
the case of engravings, photographs or other works of 
art published with variations, or music in different 
arrangements. In each instance each pose or other 
characteristic of difference must be entered with its 
distinguishing mark clearly differentiated. 

The second step in securing copyright entry is the 
act of depositing two copies of the article for which 
title has been recorded in the mail within the United 
States not later than the day of publieation in this 
or any other country. If it is a book, map, dramatic 
or musical composition, two copies of the composi- 
tion itself are necessary. If it is a painting, draw- 
ing, statue or model for a work of the fine arts a 
photograph of the original work complies with the 
requirements of the law. In every case, however, the 
final deposit must be in addition to the printed title. 
Sending two copies of a book or other articles is not 
Sufficient. The law stipulates that a title and two 
coples must be sent, and the only exception is in the 
case where three complete copies are sent, each copy 
bearing the printed title in its entirety. 

The two copies which are deposited must be com- 
plete copies of the best edition issued, and for each 
new edition a deposit of one copy must be made. 
When a book is published serially in a perlodical 
two copies of each number of the magazine contain- 
ing it must be deposited, and if afterward it is pub- 
lshed in book form two copies of this volume must 
also be deposited under penalty of $25. 

In the case of dramatic compositions it has been 
the practice of the Copyright Office to accept two 
typewritten copies of the drama, but the courts have 
recently decided that such typewritten copies do not 
comply with the law. For the same reason nianu- 
scripts, original drawings, paintings, statuary, ete., 
are not accepted as copyrightable. The general title 
of a newspaper, or periodical, apart from the con- 
tents, is not entitled to protection under the copy- 
right law. In the case of periodical publications, 
however, application for entry may be made in ad- 
vance by sending the printed title heading. with 
the proper variations as to volume, number and date, 
in advance of a number of issues, and the comple- 





tion of the entry may be made by the deposit of two 
copies of the periodical on its day of publication. 
Owing to the difficulty of insuring the receipt of 
these copies by the Librarian of Congress ‘‘on or 
before the day of publication," as required by law, 
the publisher may obtain a receipt from the Postmas- 
ter, showing that the necessary copies were muiled 
within the limit of time specified. 

The third and last step necessary to secure a 
valid copyright is the printing of a copyright notice 
on each copy of the article protected, for if such no- 
tice does not appear upon every copy produced, in- 
fringement of the copyright cannot be prosecuted. 
The wording of the notice is determined by statute 
and must be one of these two forms: 


a. Entered according to Act of Con- 


gress, in the year................ : 
(Here insert date.) 


Dias in the 
(Here insert full name of claimant.) 

Office of the Librarian of Congress, 

at Washington; or, 


Ss eg 


b. Copyright,... 


(Here insert the year.) 


(Here insert full name of claimant.) 


A penalty of $100.00 is imposed upon any person 
who shall insert the notice of copyright, or words of 
the same purport, upon any book or article which has 
not been copyrighted, whether such article be subject 
to copyright or not, or who shall knowingly issue or 
sell. any article bearing such notice which has not 
been copyrighted, or who shall import any book or 
article bearing the notice of copyright when the re- 
quirements of the law have not been complied with. 

The copyright fees, as prescribed by law, are as 
follows: 

For recording the title of a book or other article, 

the production of a cltizen or resident of the United 
States, fifty cents; for a certificate of copyright, as 
evidence of the entry of the title, fifty cents; for 
recording the title of a book or other article, the pro- 
duction of a person not a cltizen or resident of the 
United States, $1.00: and this fee is required to be 
paid whether the applicant for protection be the 
author who is not a citizen, or the proprletor who 
may be a citizen of the United States. In this case, 
also, a fifty-cent fee is charged for certificate. For 
every copy under seal of the record of entry of any 
title, fifty cents; for a certified receipt for the de- 
osit of the two copies required by law, fifty cents; 
or recording and certifying any instrument of writ- 
ing for the assignment of a copyright, $1.00; for each 
copy of such assignment, $1.00. 

All remittances should be made by money or ex- 
press order, and, while currency will be accepted, 
postage stamps must not be sent as fees. 

The term of copyright is for twenty-eight years, 
but within six months before the expiration of that 
period the author, or his widow or his heirs may have 
the copyright extended for a further term of fourteen 
years; but this renewal requires the filing of the title 
& second time, the deposit of the two copies and the 
payment of the regulation fees. In addition to this 
the certificate of extension must be published for four 
weeks in one or more newspapers printed in the United 
States, and this publication must take place within 
wo months from the date of the renewal of copyright. 

Copyrights are assignable in law by any instru- 
ment of writing in which the name of the assignee 
and assignor and the title of the book or article as- 
signed appears. It should also contain a statement 
of “valuable consideration" and must be recorded 
in the copyright office within sixty days after its ex- 
ecution, “in default of which it shall be vold as 
against any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for a 
valuable consideration, without notice.’’ 

Copyright cannot be obtained for the same book 
or article under different titles for Ideas, methods, 
schemes and systems, for blank books or books, like 
score cards, in which blank spaces have been left 
to be filled in later. Advertising novelties or de- 
vices, coats of arms, coined words or names, coupon 
systems, engravings or manufactured articles or cuts 
for advertisements, games, letter heads, names of 
companies or corporations, or products or substances, 
stage scenery or titles, as such, are among some of 
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the many things for which protection is denied. | 
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Tnternational Copyright Protection. 


By an act of Congress which went into effect on 
July 1, 1891, the United States Government removed 
the limitation of the privilege of copyright to citi- 
zens of the United States, thus making it possible 
for foreign authors to obtain protection in this coun- 
try upon the same terms as native authors, except 
that they are required to pay a double fee. At the 
same time Congress stipulated that this copyright 
protection should only apply to a citizen of a for- 
eign state or nation when such foreign state or na- 
tlon permitted citizens of the United States to enjoy 
the benefits of copyright on substantially the same 
basis as its own subjects, or when such foreign state 
or nation should become a party to an international 


agreement providing for reciprocity in the granting 
of copyright. Under the operation of this amend- 
ment of the eopyright law, therefore, the privileges 
of copyright in the United States have been extended, 
by Presidential proclamation, to the authors of Bel- 
glum, Chill Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and her possessions (Australia, Canada, 
India, etc.), Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain and Switzerland, and, as the result, the artists, 
composers and authors of these nations are now en- 
titled to receive copyright protection from the 
United States, and American authors and artists may 
demand the same privilege for their productions un- 
der the laws of the other countries. 


Dow to Procure a Patent. 


(Revised for The American Almanac by the United States Patent Office.) 


Any person who has discovered or invented any 
new or useful art, any machine or manufacture, or 
any new and useful improvement upon a prior in- 
vention is entitled to a patent. Of course, it is speci- 
fied that this invention or discovery shall not have 
been patented or described in any publication in the 
United States or elsewhere, and that it shall have 
been unknown to others in this country for more 
than two years before the date of the application. If 
the invention is proved ‘to have been abandoned, 
however, the fact of prior existence does not prevent 
the issuance of the patent, while the positive proof 
of an invention or production of any new ornamental 
and original design for manufacture or other valuable 
discovery entitles the inventor to receive patent pro- 
tection, upon the payment of the requisite fees, af- 
ter due procedure In accordance with the law. . 

The application for a patent must be made in 
writing to the Commissioner of Patents, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and, at the same time, the applicant must 
deposit with the Patent Office a written description 
of his invention or discovery, in which he must set 
forth clearly, concisely and fully, the manner and 
process of making, constructing, compounding and 
using the new discovery. In the case of a machine, 
its principle must not only be explained, but the in- 
ventor must demonstrate how he intends to apply 
that principle in order to distinguish it from other 
inventjons, and he must be partieular to point out 
each and every part, improvement or combination 
which makes this invention different from those that 
may already have been patented. These specifica- 
tions and claims must be signed before two attesting 
witnesses, and the applieant must make oath tbat he 
believes himself to be the inventor or discoverer of 
some art, machine or composition of matter that 
has hitherto been unknown, and unused. He must 
also make oath that the invention has not been pat- 
ented to himself or others, within his knowledge, 
anywhere in the world for more than two years prior 
to his application, or that an application for a patent 
has not been filed in any foreign country by himself, 
or ‘by others with his consent, more than seven 
months prior to this application in this country. If, 
by chance, application for patent has been filed in 
sme other country, the inventor must state the coun- 
Ri in which the application has been filed, giving 

| tue date of application, and must specify that the 

|| discovery has been unknown and unused in the United 

States. 

ZA The receipt of letters patent from a foreign gov- 
ernmert will not prevent the inventor from obtain- 
ing a patent in the United States unless the article 
on which the foreign patent was granted had been in 
use seven months prior to the application in this 
country, in whieh ease no patent shall be granted in 
this country. , 

If the applicant is a citizen of this country the 
oath may be taken before any person authorized by 
law to administer such oaths, but if the applicant ìs 
a resident of a foreign country the oath may be ad- 
ministered before a minister, charge d'affaires, consul 
or commercial agent who holds a commission under 


the Government of the United States or before some: 


publie notary who is authorized to admigister oaths 
by the nation of which the inventor is a resident. 

When this preliminary step has been taken, and 
the fees required by law have been paid, an exam- 
ination of the invention will be made by the Patent 
Office, and, if it is shown that the applicant is en- 
titled to patent protection, such a patent will be is- 
sued by the Commissioner. 

Patents, as well as all interest thereln, are as- 
signable in law, and the patentee or his legal repre- 


sentatives are entitled to dispose of exclusive rights 
under such patent for any specifled part of the coun- 
try. Each patent is granted to the patentee, his 
heirs or assigns for the term of seventeen years, 
and during this period he possesses the exclusive 
right to make, use or dispose of the invention or dis- 
covery in all parts of the United States. Joint in- 
ventors are entitled to joint patent, but neitber can 
claim one separately. Inventors who discover and 
invent, independently, improvements on the same 
machine are not entitled to a joint patent for such 
independent inventions, but when one person fur- 
ntshes the capital which enables another person to 
complete an invention they are entitled to protection 
as Joint patentees. 

f an application for foreign patent has been flled 
more than seven months prior to the application for 
patent in the United States protection in this coun- 
try wil be denied, but if it appears that an in- 
ventor belleves himself to be the sole discoverer of 
his invention at the time of his application for a 
patent, the fact that his invention, or any part of 
it, had been known or used in some foreign country 
before his application was filed will not prevent the 
issuance of patent protection by the United States. 

If by reason of a defective or insufficient specifica- 
tion, or on account of the patentee claiming more 
than he had any right to claim as his own invention, 
the patent had become inoperative or void, a reissue 
may be «granted, unless it 1s shown that the error 
was not the result of accident or mistake, but was 
made with fraudulent and deceptive intent. , In cases 
of reissue the applieations must again be sworn to by 
the inventors, if living. 

If any citizen of the United States is satisfied 
that he has made a new invention or discovery, and 
yet desires to have further time in which to perfect 
his "work, he may file a caveat in the Patent Ottice, 
as the result of which he may obtain protection for 
his labor for the term of one year. Caveats may 
also be renewed to the extent of one year, and 
during the two years the papers will be filed in the 
confidential archives of the Patent Office, where they 
will be preserved in secrecy. The original applica- 
tion, however, must contain all possible specifications 
and facts setting forth the distinguishing character- 
istics and purpose of the new discovery. When pos- 
sible, drawings showing the application of the in- 
vention or improvement should be provided. The cost 
of caveat proteetion is $10.00 for the first year, and 
the same amount in eases of renewal. 

The obher fees, all of which must be paid in ad- 
vance, are as follows: 

For each original application for a patent, $15.00; 
for eaeh original patent issued, $20.00: in design 
cases: for three years and six months, $10.00; seven 
years $15.00; fourteen years, $30.00; for each appli- 
cation for the reissue of a patent, $30.00; filing each 
disclaimer, $10.00. Certified copies of patents and 
other material in manuseript will be furnished by 
the Patent Office on the payment of ten cents per 
100 words and twenty-five cents for the certificate; 
for certified copies of printed patents eighty cents, 
but uncertified printed copies of any specifications or 
drawings will be provided at the cost of a few cents. 
The office is also prepared to furnish photographie 
copies of any drawing, forelgn or domestic, in the 
possession of the department, at prices ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-flve cents, in aecordance to the size 
of the photograph. If patents are assigned each as- 
signment must be recorded; if 300 words or under, 
$1.00; if less than 1,000 words, $2.00: if more than 
1,000 words, $3.00. The payment of these fees must 
be made in cash or by money order. 
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Dow to Procure a Pension. 


(Corrected to date by the U. S. Pension Bureau.) 


Those persons who are entitled to pensions under 
the laws of the United States are: 

(1) Officers, soldiers, sailors or marines who 
were disabled by wounds received or disease con- 
tracted while in the service of the United States, in 
the line of duty; or the widow, child or children 
under sixteen years of age, the dependent mother, 
father or orphan, sister or brother, in the order 
named, of such recipient, provided he died from 
causes originating as above set forth. 


(2) Any officer, soldier, sailor or marine who 
served ninety days in active service during the Civil 
War, who has been honorably discharged therefrom, 
and who is suffering from disability of a permanent 
character, not the result of his own vicious habits, 
Which incapacitates him from performing manual 
labor in such a degree as to render him unable to 
earn a support. In case of his death, his widow, 
provided she has married him prior to June 27, 1890, 
and that she is without other means of support than 
her daily labor. If she remarries or dies, the child 
or ehildren of such soldier, under the age of six- 
teen, become the recipients of the pension. 


(3) All women employed by tbe Surgeon-General 
of the army as army nurses during the Civil War 
for a period of six months or more who were hon- 
orably relieved from sueh service, provided they are 
unable to earn a support. 


(4) Widows of soldiers who served for fourteen 
days or more, or were in any battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War, provided they have not remarried. 
Widows of Revolutionary soldiers who in their life- 
time were granted pensions, notwithstanding remar- 
riage, upon proof of present widowhood. (The daugh- 
ters of Revolutionary soldiers who are now drawing 
pensions were placed upon the pension roll by special 
acts of Congress.) 

(5) Soldiers or sailors who served for sixty days 
or more in the War of 1812 and were honorably dis- 
charged, or who were named in any resolution of 
Congress for service therein, and the widows of such 
soldiers and sailors who, upon proof, gave evidence 
of loyalty to the United States during the Civil War; 
or soldiers and sailors who served fourteen days or 
more or were in any battle of the War of 1812 and 
were honorably discharged, or the widows of such 
soldiers and sailors. 

(6) Officers and enlisted men, including militia, 
marines and volunteers, who were in the military or 
naval servjee of the United States for thirty days in 
the Black Hawk War, the Creek War, the Cherokee 
disturbances or the Florida War with the Seminole 
Indians, and who were honorably diseharged or who 
were personally named in any resolution of Congress 
for specifie service therein, or their widows, provided 
they have not remarried. 

(7) All officers and enlisted men who were in the 
military or naval service of the United States for 
sixty days during the Mexican War, in the line of 
duty, who were honorably discharged, personally 
mentioned in any resolution of Congress for specific 
Service therein, or whose names are on the muster 
rolls for that war, are entitled to a pension. Widows 
of officers and enlisted men, if sixty-two years of 
age or upon proof of pensionable disability; but dis- 
ability incurred while voluntarily aiding or abetting 
the late rebellion does not give title to a pension. . 

(8) Enlisted men and appointed petty officers of 
the navy who have not been discharged for miseon- 
Mr are allowed pensions by the Secretary of the 

avy. 

(9) Any officer, non-commissioned officer or pri- 
vate of the militia, disabled by reason of wounds 
or disabilities received or ineurred in the service of 
the United States, shall be entitled to all benefits of 
the pension laws existing at the time of his service. 
Widows and children of the same aré entitled to all 
benefits of such pension laws. 

(10) Widows whose remarriage forfelted pensions 
of which they were actually in receipt shall be en- 
titled again to the benefits of the pension laws if 
this husband shall die or she be divorced from him 
without fault on her part and she is then without 
means of support other than her daily labor. 

The Act of June 27, 1890, provides the following 
monthly rates of pensions: For dependent father or 
mother, $12; the widow, $8, and $2 additional for 


each child of soldier, under sixteen years of age; the 
soldier, $6 to $12, according to inability to earn a 
support. 

The first step in applying for a pension is to pro- 


cure blank forms for a declaration, which will be 
furnished to applicants therefor, but will not be fur- 
nished to attorneys or claim agents. 


The declaration should set forth the company and 
regiment in which the applicant served, the name of 
the commanding officer of the company or organiza- 
tion and the dates of enlistment and discharge. In 
navy cases the name of the vessel upon which the 
claimant served should be stated. If the claim is 
made on account of a wound or injury, the deciara- 
tion should set forth the nature and location of the 
wound or injury, the time when, the place where 
and the circumstances under which it was received, 
and the duty upon which the applicant was engaged. 
If the wound or injury was accidental the applicant 
should state whether it happened through his own 
agency or that of other persens. If the claim Ia 
made on account of disability for disease, the appli- 
cant should state in his declaration when the disease 
first appeared, the place where he was when it ap- 
peared and the duty upon which he ¡was at the time 
engaged. The claimant should also state the names, 
numbers and localities of all hospitals in which he 
received medical or surgical treatment, giving the 
dates of his admission thereto as correctly as he 
may be able. He should also state whether he was 
fn military or naval service prior to or after the 
term of service in which his disability originated. 
He should state his post office address, giving the 
street and number of his residence, if in a city. The 
identity of the applicant must be shown by the tes- 
timony of two credible witnesses, who must appear 
with him before the officer by whom the declaration 
may be taken. 


As soon as practicable after the receipt of a 
claim for pension application will be made by the 
Pension Office to the Adjutant-General of the Army 
or to the proper bureaus of the Navy Department for 
a report of the applicant’s service and evidence in 
regard to the disability alleged. When the records 
of the War or Navy departments do not show satis- 
factory evidence that the disability on account of 
which the claim is made originated in the service of 
the United States and in the line of duty the chaim- 
aut will be required to furnish evidence in accord- 
ance with instructions given by the Bureau of Pen- 
sions. If the disability result from a wound, the 
facts concerning the wound must be shown by the 
affidavit of some one who was a commissioned of- 
ficer and had personal knowledge of the facts. If 
there is no record of the disability claimed, the ap- 
plieant will be called on to furnish the testimony of 
the surgeon by whom he was treated. If in any 
elaim it be shown that the testimony of a surgeon, 
Ssistant surgeons or other commissioned officer cannot 
be produced as evidence. of the origin of the dis- 
ability alleged, the testimony of other persons hav- 
ing personal knowledge of the facts will be consid- 
ered. The same instructions should be followed in 
case the elaim is made on account of disability 
caused by disease. A pensioner who may deem him- 
Self entitled to an increase of pension should file a 
declaration setting forth the ground upon which he 
claims such increase. Applications for renewal of 
pension must be made to the Commissioner by a 
declaration executed as in original claims, setting 
forth that the cause for which the pension was al- 
lowed still continues. The claims of widows and 
children are filed in the same manner as those of 
invalid soldiers and sailors. Blanks are furnished 
by the Bureau of Pensions. The facts relating to 
the cause of the soldier's death, on account of whom 
the pension is claimed, including his last illness and 
the date and place of “death, should be set forth 
fully and in detail, and should be proven by his 
physicians who attended him during his illness; but 
when this is: impossible, the testimony of other per- 
sons who are acquainted with the circumstances 
may be furnished. The marriage of the applicant to 
the person on account of whose service and death 
the claim is made should be shown by either (1) a 
duly verified copy of a church or other public rec- 
ord, or (2) the affidavit of the clergyman or magis- 
trate who officiated, or (3) the testimony of two or 
more eye-witnesses to the ceremony. or (4) a duly 
verified copy of the church record of the baptism of 
the children, or (5) the testimony of two or more 
witnesses who know that the parties lived together 
as husband and wife, and who will state how long 
within their knowledge such cohabitation continued. 
The dates of the birth of the children should be 
proved, as set forth in the instructions given by the 
bureau. Claims in belvalf of minor children are 
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made by their duly appointed legal guardians. Proofs 
of the death of the father and mother must be given, 
together with their marriage records and the records 
of the births of the children. 

A mother must show her relationship, the date 
and cause of her son's death, whether he left a 
widow or minor children surviving, and her de- 
pendence upon him for support at the time of his 
death. A father claiming a pension must show the 
same proofs as a mother. The claims of minor 
brothers and sisters are made by a guardian, who 
must furnish evidence of his or her autbority. In 
the administration of the pension laws no distinction 
is made between brothers and sisters of the half 
blood and those of tie whole blood. Evidence exe- 
euted before the attorney of record in & claim or be- 
fore any person who has a manifest interest therein 
will not be considered. It is desirable that the facts 
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required to be proved in the prosecution of a claim 
for pension should, if possible, be shown by the tes- 
timony of other persons than near relatives oi the 
claimant. Every fact required to be proved should 
be shown to be the best evidence obtainable. The of- 
ficial certificates of judicial officers using a seal, or 
of commissioned officers of the army or navy in actual 
service, will be accepted without affidavit, but all 
other witnesses must testify under oath. 


Private papers or personal mementos filed as evi- 
dence become a part of the record. Copies of same 
or originals ean be returned only within the discre- 
tion of the ‘Commissioner of Pensions, upon applica- 
tion by the parties properly entitled thereto. 


No contract for attorney's fee shall be provided 
for a sum greater than $10, but in the absence of 
a contract the attorney's fee shall be $10. 


Dow to Protect a Crade IDark. 


(Revised for The American Almanac by the United States Patent Office.) 


The following rules for trade mark procedure 
have been approved by the Commissioner of Patents 
for The American Almanac for 1904: 


(1) À trade mark may be registered by any person, 
firm or corporation domiciled in the United States 
or located in any foreign country which, by treaty, 
convention or law, affords similar privileges to citi- 
zens of the United States, and who is entitled to 
the exclusive use of any trade mark and uses the 
same in commerce with foreign nations or with In- 
dian tribes. Also, by any citizen or resident of this 
eountry desiring the protection of his trade mark 
im any foreign country the laws of which require 
that registration in the United States shall be a 
prior eondition to registration in that country. 


(2) Application for the pegistration of a trade mark 
must be made to the Commissioner of Patents and 
must be signed by the applicant. Accompanying this 
application, which should be in the form of a brief 
letter of advice requesting registration, there must 
be a statement or specification, which must give the 
name, domicile, location and citizenship of the party 
applying; the class of merchandise, and a particular 
description of goods comprised in the class to which 
the particular trade mark has been appropriated, as 
well as a clear statement of discrimination between 
the essential and non-essential features of the trade 
mark. If the applicant be a corporation it must be 
specified under the laws of what state or nation it 
was incorporated. 


(3) There must also be a declaration or oath to 
the effect that the applicant has at the time a right 
to the use of the trade mark, and that no other per- 
son, firm or corporation has the right to use it, and 
that the description and facsimile presented for regis- 
try are a true representation of the trade mark 
sought to be registered. 


(4) There must also be a drawing made with 
India ink alone, on pure white paper, the thickness 
of three sheets of Bristol board and containing a cal- 
endared and smooth surface. All drawings must be 
made with pen only, and every line and letter, sig- 
nature and shading must be absolutely black. The 


size of the sheet must be exactly 10x15 inches, and 
there must be an inch margin on each side, leaving 
the “sight”? exactly Sx13 inches. When the view is 
longer than the width of the sheet it may be turned 
on its side, while the signature of the proprietor of 
the trade mark must be placed at the lower right- 
hand corner and the signature of the witnesses at 
the lower left-hand corner, but in no instance shall 
they encroach upon the drawing. Drawings must be 
rolled for transmission to the Patent Office—not 
folded. 

(5) The letter of advice, statement and oath must 
be written in the English language and on one side 
of the paper only. 

(6) A fee of twenty-five dollars must ibe enelosed. 

All applications for registration are carefully con- 
sidered by the trade mack examiner, and if, for any 
reason, the application is refused, the applieant will 
be notified, and the reasons for refusal will be given. 
During this examination all matters pertaining to 
the applieation are preserved in secrecy, but if the 
applieation is granted all papers and drawings are 
then filed in the Patent Office. 

Certificates of registry remain in force for thirty 
years from date, except in cases where the trade 
mark is claimed for and applied to articles not man- 
ufactured in this country and upon which it receives 
protection under the laws of a foreign country for a 
shorter perior, in which case it ceases to have force 
in this eountry when it ceases to be exclusive prop- 
erty elsewhere. Under other conditions a patent 
may be renewed for thirty years additional on the 
same terms by an application at any time during the 
six months prior to the expiration of the original 
registry. 

A trade mark is assignable by an instrument in 
writing providing it is recorded in the Patent Office, 
for which a fee of $1 to $3 is charged. 

The governments with which conventions for the 
reciprocal registration and protection of trade marks 
have been entered into by the United States are: 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, 
.Germany. Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Russia, Servia, Spain and Switzerland. 





Che National Home for Disabled Uolunteer Soldiers. 


The National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers is established for the care of volunteer soldiers 
who became permanently disabled while in the ser- 
ice of the United States. in whatever war their serv- 
ice may have been performed. 

The branches are located as follows: 

Central Branch, Dayton, Montgomery County, Ohio; 
Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.; Eastern 
Branch, Togus, Me.; Southern Branch, Hampton, Va.; 
Western Branch, Leavenworth, Kan.; Pacific Branch, 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Marion Branch, Marion, Ind.; 
Danville Branch, Danville, Ill.; Mountain Branch, 
eee City, Tenn.; Sanitarium, Hot Springs, South 

akota. 

The State homes are located at Yountville, Cal.; 
Monte Vista, Col.; Noroton Heights, Conn.; Boise, 
Idaho; Quiney, Ill; Lafayette, Ind.; Marshalltown, 
Ia.; Fort Dodge, Kan.; Chelsea, Mass.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Minnehaha, Minn.; St. James, Mo.; Columbia 
Falls, Mont.; Grand Island. Neb.; Milford, Neb.; 
Kearny, N. J.; Vineland, N. J.; Bath. N. Y.: Oxford, 
N. Y.; Lisbon, N. D.; Sandusky, Ohio; Roseburg, 


Ore.; Erie, Pa.; Bristol, R. I.; Hot Springs, S. Dak.; 
Bennington, Vt.; Orting, Wash.; Waupaca, Wis.; 
Cheyenne. yo. 

The United States Government gives to each State 
maintaining a home for disabled soldiers and sailors 
e a year for each soldier and sailor cared for in a 

ome. 

The managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers are the President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice and the Secretary of War, 
ex-officio: General Martin T. McMahon, President, 
New York City; General Alfred L. Pearson, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Colonel Jobn L. Mitchell, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Vice-Presidents; Colonel George W. Steele. Marion, 
Ind., Seeretary; Colonel E. F. Brown, New York City; 
Inspector-General; General Charles M. Anderson, 
Greenville, Ohio; Colonel Sidney G. Cooke, Hering- 
ton, Kan.; General Thomas J. Henderson, Princeton, 
IH.: General J. Marshall Brown, Portland, Me.: Major 
William H Bonsall, Los Angeles, Cal; Captain 
(Henry Palmer, Omaha, Neb.; Colonel Walter P. 
Brown, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
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Che Game and Fish Laws of the United States. 


Practically all the States and Territories prohibit the export of game; hunting or fishing for commercial 
purposes; hunting big game with dogs, or the use of any but ordinary methods in the taking of game, birds 
or fish. In most of the States and Territories, however, there are special provisions permitting the use of 
unlawful methods in hunting and fishing in cases where the game or fish to be taken are to be used for 
scientific purposes, and there are few States that do not per mit the netting of minnows for balt. 

- When no close season is recorded in this table none is provided by law. The possession of fish or game 
during a close season is always unlawful, but a few States permit possession for a few days after the season 
closes. 

The killing of harmless, song and insectivorous birds is forbidden by the laws of nearly all States. 


OPEN SEASON ON ANIMALS. 
(All Dates Are Inclusive.) 
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Alabama......... Sept. 1-Dec. 31.. - ¡No laW....... | ..[NO law.........].. Nolaw........ Tub 1-Jan. 312. 

Alaska........... Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| 8/No law.......l.. No laW.........|.- Sept. Y Dec. 15. AS EE 
Arizona......... No law......... 3|No law....... |. | Closed... eese esef Nolaw........ No law......... ss 
Arkansas...... .. (Sept, 1-Feb. 28.|..|Sept. 1-Feb. 28|..|No law......... |.-|Nolaw........ No laW......... sl... 
California....... ¡July 16-Oct. 313.|£3|Closed.........l.. Closed..........!.. Closed......... Aug. 1-Jan, 312.|.. 
Colorado......... Sept. 15-Sept. 30| 1|Closed.........|.. No laW.........|.. Closed. ..... SONO Lawes. cane’ EL 
Connecticut......|Closed......... ..|No laW.......|.. No .laW....o....«<[+ [NO JUN, ee Oct. 1-Nov. 30...|.. 
Delaware...... . - INo au... ..(No law.......|..|No law.........|..|Nolaw........ No lawt2.......|.. 
Dist. of Col...... No law...... (NO law.......|..|No law.........|-..|Nolaw........ [No law43.......].. 
Florida9.........|Oct. 1-Jan. 3i..| 5| No AW sir ml |NO JAW 0 esla NO LAW vices was No law....... — ear 
Georgia..........|Sept. 1-Dec. 31..|. "ING law....... Ns de Ho law EH ROS No law......ee esl. 
Hawaii.......... No law........« law.......|..|No law.........l.. Nolaw........ No law..........].. 
Idaho........... |Sept. 1-Dec. 31.. E SE 1- Nov. 30| 1 Sept" 1: De: 81..| 1 gek EH Aug. 31..|No laW..........|.. 
Ilinois.......... ens ames e [No laW.......]..¡NO Jä, enee el No law........ July 1-Nov, 30?..j.. 
Indiana.......... Closed......... le (NO law.......[..|No law...... e.. |.. [NO Jä, coi.» June 1-Dec. 312.|.. 
Indien Tes. Ee OS p pup m prep» EENEG 1 
LOW ice Olosed.. «¿els Closed......... CONO IAW. oi esee nn Nolaw........ Sept. 2-Dec. 31?.| 8 
Kansas, No law.........].. No law.......|..[COlosed..........].. Nolaw........ No laW..........l.. 
Kentucky. . Ee Sept. 2-Feb. 289%/..|No law.......|..INo law.........|]..|Nolaw........ June 16-Jan. 31?|.. 
Louisiana. ...-[Nov. 1-Mar. ae ..INO law.......].. No laW.......o..|.. No law........ No law..........l.. 
Maine!!... coo Oct. 1-Dec. 14..| 2|No law.......|..|No law...... ...|.-|No law........ |NO luw....... eee 10 
Maryland!i2......] ......... HS nM Pv DES EH | vetare veta te, e oc o uctor e lec WS EE, wow o von aca E 
Massachusetts....|Closed........ ..|No law.......!..]No laW.........|..|Nolaw........ Oct. B A l. 30. ; 
Michigan........ Nov. 8-Nov. 3013| 3 Closed.........].. No law.........|..|Nolaw........ Oct. 15-Nov. 302. 14 
Minnesota. .. INov. 10-Nov.3015| 3J|No law.......l.. NO Wisin Nolaw........ [No law........l.. 
Mississippi. . .. .|Sept. 15-Apl. 30.|..|No law.......l..[No law......... Bean. No WT SE ES 
Missouri. er Oct. 1-Dec. 3118]|..|No law DNO laW......... |. .|No law........ No laW.....oo....|17 
Montana......... Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. 3|Sept. 1- Oct. 31 e Closed.......... |: " Sop. EE Dec. 311!?*|No law..........]|!8 
Nebraska. . e soosoo o Aug. 15-N OV. 15. 1 Closed. e ecc] 2099 e .| Aug. 15-Nov. 15. 1 No law Ss eeeee ew No law. .c........50. ee 
Nevada.......... Sep. 15-Mar. 154| 2|Closed... ......|..|Sep. 15-Mar. 15 2|Closed......... e vi ia we 20 
New Hampshire.. |Sep. 30-Dec. 121] 2|Closed.........]..| -.-. eene nnn ld n n le III Ai 1- "Mar; 312 44|22 
New Jersey....... Closed..........]|.. No law.......!..|No law...... e..|..[NolaWw........ Nov. 11-Dec, 31..|23 
New Mexico...... Nov. 1-Dec. 31..! 1 Closed24,......].. Closed?*....... .]..1C1osed24.......|No law.......... 23 
New York........ Aug.31-Nov. 1625 2/Closed.,...... .|Closed....... ...|..[Nolaw........ [Sep 16-Dec1520-27]28 
Long Island....| ............. .[COlosed.,. ......].. Closed..........].. Nolaw........ nor 1- Dec Slee | e+ 

North Carolina12, Oct. 2-Dec. ši. re. fre. fr... .e.. cc vosje c| e. ...bnbÁ.b. .o eo. ”.».n. poo porno on. neo? peo cs e s$1.o» ono foco... .e...o D D . 
North Dakota....|Nov. 10-Dec. 1..| 5|Closed..... .J..[Olosed..........].. Closed aces O xa mta ox od 30 

QHid cación Nov. 10-Dec. 15.|..|No law.......l|.. No laW.........!.. Nolaw........ Aug.l-Aug.31? «5 
Oklahoma........|Closed..........|.. No law.......l.. Closed..........l.. NO la Wo ales reads " 
Oregon.......... {July 15-Nov. 131| 5¡Closed32. .|July 15-Nov. 1..]|..|July 15-Nov. 1..|Oct. 2-Dec, 313. .|38 
Pennsylvania..... Nov. 1-Nov. 30..| 2| Nov. 1-Nov. 30). ¿[No laW.........|.. No laW........ Oct.16-Dec.162 49|.. 
Rhode Island..... Closed34....... .. |NO TEG EE Dé -|No En AAA No law........ Oct. 16-Dec. 31..|.. 
South Carolina... |Sep. 2-Dec. 3135|..|No law.......!.. NO LAW os secus] s. No laW........ No laW..........l.. 
South Dakota.... (Nor, 15-Dec. 15.1 3 Noy. 15- Dec.15| 1 Closed a vs Nov. 15- Dec. 15.|No law.......... 30 
Tennessee....... (Oct. 1-Dec. 15?7|..|No law.......].. NO law... ees] No law........ No Td3Wieess v cou vs 
TEXAS: EEN E Nov. 1-Jan. 1.. '6 No law.......1|..|Nov. 1-Jan. 1...].. No laW........ No laW..........|.. 
Utah............|Sept. 1-Oct. 814.| 2|Closed.........].. Closed..........].. Closed......... No law..........|.. 
Vermont $c ala re a ay Oct. 22-Oct. 31.| 1|No ely DEE PA No laW.........|.. No laW........ Sept. 1-Apl. 30..|18 
Virginia.........|Oct. 1-Dec. 31.. No laW.......l.. No laW.. coso: No laW.......- NO 13W. coss s 
Washington......|Sept. 15-Dec. 1514 Sept pW Oct. 31.| 1|Sept. T Oct. 31..] 1|Sept. 1 -Oct. 31. No ay AR Sos 4 
West Virginia....|Oct. 15-Dec.1438| 2|No law.......|.. x aw RE E No law E, No laW..........|.. 
Wisconsin........ Dec. 10-Dec.3039| 2|No law.......{..|No law.........l.. Nolaw........ July i WC 30. 38 
Wyoming........ Sep. 15-Nov.15£0| 2lSep. 15-Nov.15| 2 Sot" KEN 15| 2!Sept. M5: Nov. 15'No law.......... 41 


1 Large brown bear, April 15-June 30; moose, caribou, walrus, sea lion, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. ?Squirrels only. 
?Males only. ‘Female deer, fawn, etc., protected all times. ‘Buffalo, beaver, protectia ee times. “Law 
of 1901. "Hunting, except by Indians or for subsistence, prohibited under penalty of $500 fine. *SBeaver, 
mink, otter, muskrat, Nov. 2-March 31. ?*Includes fawn. !9?Moose (cow amd calf), all times; bull Oct. 16- 
Nov. 30; mink, sable, muskrat, fisher, Oct. 16-April 30; beaver, all times; caribou, until Oct. 15, 1905. 
11Deer in Knox. Lineoln, Waldo and Kennebec counties, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin and York counties, 
Oct. 1-31; in Sagadahoe County, closed. 12Each county has its own game laws. Information may be ob- 
tained from J. W. Avirett. Cumberland, Md. 1%Deer on the island of Bois Blanc and in Lapeer, Huron, 
Monroe, Allegan, Sanilac, Tuscola, Macomb. Ottawa, St. Clair counties, until 1906. 1%*Elk, moose, caribou, 
until 1911; deer in red coat and fawn, at all times. 15Includes moose, caribou. 1°No deer under one yeur 
of age. 11 Fur- -bearing animals, Nov. 1-Mareh 31. 18 Moose, caribou, buffalo, mountain sheep, beaver, pro- 
tected all times. 19Applies to "mountain goats only. 2°Beaver, otter, until April, 1910. ?!Only in Carroll 
and Coos counties, and towns of Alexandria, Bridgewater, Bristol, Campton, Dorchester, Ellsworth, Groton, 
Hebron, Holderness, Lincoln, Livermore, Plymouth, Rumney, Thornton, Waterville, Wentworth, Bath, 
senton, Bethlehem, Franconia, Easton, Haverill. Landaff, Lisbon, Littleton, Lyme, Hanover, Monroe, "Oxford, 
Fiermont, Warren. 22Moose. caribou, fawn, all times; raccoon, Sept. 15-Dec. 31: sable, otter, fisher, Oct. 
16-March 31: beaver, until 1909. 23 Reaver, all times. 24Until March 12, 1905. 25Sullivan County, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 15; Ulster, Greene, Delaware, Putnam, Rensselaer counties, until 1907: portions of Oneida, Lewis and 
Jefferson counties. 288quirrel in Greene, Oct. 1-Dec. 15; Rensselaer, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 27TRabbit in Livingston, 
Wyoming, Erie, Orange, Schoharie, Monroe, Orleans, Ulster, Albany, Steuben, Dutchess, Columbia, Sept. 1- 
Dec. 15; Richmond, Richland, Nov. 1-Dec. 31; Oneida, Sullivan, Sept. 16-Feb. 14: Greene County, Oct. 1- 
Dee. 15; Fulton County, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 28 Moose, beaver, caribou, all times: mink, skunk, muskrat, fox, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Oneida, Madison, Otsego, Wayne, Cayuga, Livingston, Jefferson, Chemung, 
Chenango, Genesee, Wyoming. Nov. 1-April 30; foxes, Cayuga County. Oct. 1-April 30. 29 Noose, caribou, 
all times. ??Moose, caribou, buffalo, protected all times: antelope, until 1911; beaver, otter, until Nov. 10, 
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1905. S!Feimale deer, Aug. 16-Oct. 31. ?7?Until Sept. 15, 1904. 33Fawn, protected all times; beaver, until 
1921. 8:Until 1905. ?5In Clarendon, Colleton, Williamsburg, Marlboro, Kershaw, Hony, Darlington, Marvin, 
Beaufort, Florence, Berkeley counties, Aug. 1-Jan. 31. Buffalo, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; beaver, otter, until 1911. 
37In Anderson, Claiborne, Campbell, Cocke, Morgan, Scott, Union McNairy counties, until 1911. ¿*Deer in 
red coat and fawn in spotted coat protected at all times. 3?In Sauk, Adams, Columbia, Richland, Marquette 
eounties, Nov. 21-Nov. 30; in Fond-du Lac, Sheboygan, Calumet, Manitowoe, protected all times. *?Same for 
moose. *!Beaver until 1911. 42Rabbits, Nov. 15- Dec. 31. *3Rabbits, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. **Rabbits, Sept. 15- 
Dec. 31. *^Rabbits, Nov. 10-Nov. 30. *6Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 


THE OPEN SEASON FOR BIRDS. 























ei 
ka 
Grouse, ; Ducks a^ 
State or Quail, e L [en 
Territory. pranie. Chicken, Partridge. Woodcock, Pheasant, woe SIE E 
c d d rx 
| e Z Z © 
Alabama... [ Nov. 15-Mar. 1...j..|Nov. 15-Mar. 1|..[(Nov. 15- Mar, 1...|.. Closed! ....... No law.......... 2 
Alaska..... Sept. 1-Dec. 15..|..|No law......... MR JINOGISW als No law........ Sept. 1-Dec, 15.| 8 
Arizona.... |Oct. 15-Mar, 1...|25/Oct. ir 1.!25|No law..........].. Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Oct. 15-Mar, 14..] 5 
Arkansas... |Oct. 1-Nov. 30...].. Oct. l-Apr. 30 NO laW..... ve ns No law........ NO ët een eg 6 
California.. |Sept. 1-Feb, 15..|25]0ct. 15- Feb. 157|25|No law..........|.. No law........ Oct. 15-Feb. 158.| 9 
Colorado... |Sept, 1-Oct. 20.. . 125/C Closed ........].. ANO làw.. soos EE No law........ Pes 10-Apr. ech 10 
Connecticut.|Sept. 30-Dec. 1..! 5|Sept, 30-Dec, 1.| Aen 30-Dec. 1..]|..|Closed!! ...... 31-Apr. 12 
Delaware...|No laW.......... |J: .|Nov. 15-Dec. 31.|..|July 1-Sept. 14..|..|Nov. 15-Dec. 31 QUE. 1-Apr. ji 14 
Dist. of Col. Sept. e Mar. 15. Oct. 1-Mar. 15.|.. T a Dec Sl... Nov, 1-Dec, 2515 Sept. 1-Mar, 31..|16 
Florida..... Nov. 1-Mar. 1....|.. Nov. 1-Mar. 115/25|No law..........l.. No law........ Oct. 1-Apr. 1....|.. 
Georgia.... |Nov. 1-Mar, 14...|.. Nov. 1-Mar. 14.|. Nov. Y Mar 14..|..|Closed!* ...... Nov. 1-Mar. 14..|.. 
(GET TER, oi deine we ee (` ` Sept, 16-Feb, 28l..| ........... e]. Sept. 16-Feb, 2S|Sept. 16-Jan. 31.|18 
Idaho...... Aug. 15-Nov. 3019|18|Nov. 1-Dec. 1.. i8 PT EE ROS Aug. 15-Nov, 30|Sept. 15-Feb. 1521].. 
Ilinois..... Closed oen Ino Nov. 10-Dec. 20.|25| Aug. 1-Dec. 1...|.. Sept. 1-Sept, 30|Sept. 1-Apr. 158. las 
Indiana.... (Noe, 10-Dec, 31. d s Nov. 10-May 30. da July 1-Dec, 31...].. Closed ........ Oct. 1-Apr. 1521, | 22 
US EN MEAN ae sae xo eder s | xa re e E aA Ra sx A E wats cea Bae Whe alee Mie Se dabei mar fase 
Iowa....... Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. 2d Dec. 1-Dec. 31.|. ¿ly 10-Dec. 31..|25 Dec. 1-Dec. 30.|Oct. 1-Apr. 1....].. 
Kansas..... Aug. 15-Oct. 1...|..|Nov. 15-Dec. sn ¿NO TW I.e es Closed ........ Sept. 1-Apr. 25..|24 
Kentucky...|Nov. 15-Dec. 31. .|Nov. 15-Dec. Bae jaune 21-Jan, 31. Nov. 15-Dec. 31 US 15-Mar. 31./?5 
Louisiana...|Nov. 1-Mar. 1...|.. Nov. 1-Apr. No-I8AW. vos a les Nov. taar. se .|Sept. 1-Apr. -1../28 
Maine...... Sept. 15-Nov, 30.|15|¡Closed ......... Ge ‘Sept. 15-Nov. 30.|15|No law. ...|Sept. 1-Nov. 3027/28 
Maryland81.] ................ $ ea ae recie cu anna eret] mre m m ere vato mio CCP ea | A AR O CARR sie s bs 
Masa eh Oct. 1-Nov. 3039.1]..|Oct, 1-Nov. 30. E Oct. 1-Nov. 30...1l..|Closed 17...... dn 1-May 20.. B 
Michigan...|Closed 32 .......]..|Oct. 21-Nov.3033]..|Oct. 21-Nov. 30.. Closed32 ...... O 1-Nov. 20. 183 
Minnesota. . Sept. 1-Nov. 1...150|Oct, 15-Dec. 15.150 Sept. 1-Nov, 1. .|50|O0ct. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dec, 185.|.. 
Mississippi. - NO-JAW. Sors s Oct. 1-Apr. 3015|..|No law..........l.. No law........ No LAW sinc ase ves 
Missouri. ...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...].. Nov. 1-Dec. 31.|. .|Sept, 1-Dec. 31. .|Nov. 1-Dec, 31. Oct. 1-Apr. 1...[29 
Montana. Aug. 15-Nov, 30..|20|Closed .........l..[...<.... UON Pe d coco... .[Aug. 1-Dec. 31..'37 
Nebraska...|Oct. 1-Nov. 30..|25|Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 25 No law.......... .[No law........|Sept. 1-Apr. 15..|?$ 
Nevada..... | Sept. 1-Mar. 1549]. .[Sept. 1-Mar. 15.|..|Sept. 1-Mar. 15..|.. .Closed11 ;..... Sept. 15-Feb. 2839,11 
New Hamp. |Sept. 15-Dec. 15.]..|Sept. 15-Dec. 15|..|Sept. 15-Dec. 15. .. [No law..... ...| Aug. 1-Jan. 1.../42 
New Jersey. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 31..|..|Nov, 10-Dec. 31.|..|Oct. 1-Dec. 31. .[No law........|Sept. 1-Apr. 30..|** 
New Mex...|Oct, 1-Dec, 31...].. Oct. 1-Feb. 28.|..|No law...... .|Closed!t ...... No law.......... KE 
New York...|Sept. 15-Nov. 3045|36|Oct. 31-Dec. 1..|..|Sep. 15-Nov, 3041 36 Nov, 1-Dec,3148|Sept. 15 Dec. 3149|50 
Long Isl. Nov. 1-Dec 31 seele e Nov. 1-Dec. 31 elo. Aug. 1-Dec. 31 eee . No law W. ....... Oct. 1- -Apr. 30. eo 51 
N.Carolina52| Nov. 1-Mar. 14..l..|Nov. 1-Mar. 1415|]..|No law.......... ..INOo law........|No law.......... 58 
N. Dakota..|Sept. 1-Oct. 15.. D "p SS Sept. 1-Oct. 15..|25|Closed!? ...... Sept. 1- Apr. 304.|54 
io.......|Closed 55 .......]..|Nov. .10- Dec. i.|18 Aug. 1-Sept. 2...|18|Closed55 ......|Sept, 1-Dec. 101,(56 
Oklahoma.. |Cloeed 15 .......].. (Oct. 15-Jan. 31.!..|Closed ..........l.- Dec. 1-Dec. 31.|No law.......... 57 
Oregon..... Oct, 1-Nov. $0...|i10|0ct. 1-Nov. 30.|10|No law.......... 10/Oct. 1-Nov. 30.|Sept. 1-Feb. 288,|58 
Penna...... Oct. 15-Dec, 1515|10|0ct. 15-Dec. 15.115/0ct. 15-Dec. i 19 Oct. 15-Dec, 15|Sept, 1-Apr. 30..]5? 
Rhode Isl. ..|Óct. 15-Dec. 15..|..|Oct. 15-Dec. 15. }../Oct, 15-Dec. 15. .|Closed17 ...... Aug. 15-Dec, 31..|.. 
S. Carolina. | Nov. 1-Mar. ai TI Noe 1-Mar. 31. |. Nov. 1-Mar, 31. Nov. 1-Mar. 31.|No law.......... 60 
S. Dakota.. Sept. 1-Dec. 31..[15|Sept. 1-Dec. 31: 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 31. .|15|No law........ Sept. 1-Apr. 8027/61 
Tenn.92,,..|No laW..........!|.. Dec. 1-Feb. 2893j..|No laW..........|.. No law........ Oct. 1-Apr. 15...!.. 
Texas...... Nov, 1-Jan, 381...|25|Nov. 1-Jan, 31. 25 No law........--].. Aug. 1-Jan. 31 ¡64 
Utah....... Closed ..........l.. Closed .........].. No laW..........|.. Aug 15-Nov3085 Feb. 45- Dec, 1599|.. 
Vermont....|Sept. 1-Dec, 31..| SjSept. 1-Dec. 31. E Sept. Ke Dec. 31..| 5|Oct. 1-Nov. 20. 2 
Virginia....|Nov. 1-Jan. 31...]..|Nov. 1-Jan. 31.|..|Nov. 1-Jan. 31...].. Closed $9,...... Oct. 1-Mar. 31. 
Washington. | Sept. 1-Dec. Se . .|¡Aug.15-Nov. 3071|..|No law..........|.- Aug. 15-Nov, 30|Sept. 1-Feb. 284..|.. 
W. Varenia, Oct. 15-Dec. 15. .INov, 1-Dec. 20..|]12|No law..........].. Oct. 15-Dec. 15|Oct. 1-Mar. 381../72 
Wisconsin.. |Sept. 1-Nov, 30. „(Closed i.c los Sept. J-Nov. 30..|..|Sept. 1-Nov. 30|Sep. 1-Dec, 3127 73| 74 
Wyoming...!Sept, 1-Oct. .15..]..'Aug, 15-Nov, 3075): ANO law... |. .JClosed11 ...... Sept. 1- -Apr. 30. KM 














1Until Feb., 1904. AU game birds, Nov. 15-March 1. Ptarmigan, shore birds, ‘Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Limit, 25 birds. 5Wild turkey, Nov. 15-Dec. 14. *Wild turkey, Sept. 1-April 30. "Mountain quail, Sept. 
1-Feb. 14. Limit, 50 birds. *Sage hen, Sept. 1-Feb. 15: snipe, Oct. 15-Feb. 15; doves, July 1-Feb. 15; 
limit, doves, 50; snipe, 25; rail, 20. 1°Wild turkey. sage chicken, Aug. 14-Oct, 31; doves, pigeons, July 15- 
Sept. 30. 11Until 1906. 12Ployer, rail, Sept. 1-March 31. *2%Except wood duck. 14 Reed birds, rail, ortolan, 
Aug. 26-Jan. 21. 15Same for wild turkey. 16 Rail. reed, rice birds, Sept. 1-Jan. 31. 17Until 1905. 18Wild 
dove, July 1-Jan. 31; plover, snipe, curlew, mud hen, turnstone, Sept. 16-April 30. 1%Same for sage hen and 
fool hen. ?°Wild turkey, Sept. 1-Jan. 15. 21 ímit, 24 birds. 22 Wild turkey, all times.  ?3Partridge, all 
times. 24Dove, plover, July 15-Sept. 14. 25Wild turkey, Sept. 1-Jan. 31; dove, Aug. 1-Jan. 31. ?2*Wood 
duck, teal, Aug. 1-April 30; wild turkey, Oct. 1-April 30. 27Limit, 15 birds. 28'Plover, snipe, Aug. 1-April 
30; limit, sandpiper, 70 birds. 2° Bristol County, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; on island of Nantucket, until 1906; pin- 
nated grouse, protected all times. 3?Plover, snipe, March; beach birds, July 15-April 30; wild, or messenger 
pigeons, gull (herring and black-backed bull excepted), protected al times. 3Each county bas its own 
game laws. 32Until 1910. ?33In Upper Peninsula, partridge, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 34Dove, homing pigeons, all 
times; spruce hen, Oct. 20-Dec. 1; jack snipe, biue bill, canvasback, widgeon, pin tail, whistler, spoon bill, 
saw bill, butterball ducks may be shot between May 2 and April 10. 35Limit, 100 birds. 3*Wild turkey, 
uct. 1- -April 30. 37Fool hen, Sept. 1-Aug. 31; dove, sage hen, Aug. 1-Dec. 14. *8$8Sage chicken, Oct. 1-Nov. 
30; snipe, Sept. 1-April 15; dove, wild pigeon, plover, April 15-Oct. 30. $3?Limit, 20 birds.  *?Mountain 
quail, March 16-Oct. 31. 41Sage hen, July 1-March 1; dove, July 15-Nov. 1. ‘*?Blue heron, bald eagle, 
protected all times; plover, yellow leg, sandpiper, Aug. 25- Dec. 31; flieker, high holder, snipe. Sept. 15-Dec. 
14; beach birds may be shot in Rockingham County after July 15. 43 Marsh hen, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; dove, Avg. 
1-Sept. 30; gray snipe, Aug. 25-Dec. 31; flicker, high holder, yellow-bellied woodpecker, sap sucker, protected 
all times. 44Wild turkey, Oct. 1-Dec. "31. +5Ulster, Sullivan, Greene counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 15; Westchester 
protected until 1905. +8$Woodcock must not be killed during July. 47Ulster, Greene counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 15; 
Oneida, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; Clinton, Essex Warren, Hamilton, Fulton, Aug. 15-Dec. 15. *$In Suffolk County 
only. *%In Jefferson County, web-footed fowl, Sept. 1-Jan 31.  5?Plover, rail, mud hen, curlew, water 
chicken, yellow legs, surf birda, Sept. 1-April 30. 51Meadow or mud hens, gallinule, Aug. 15-Dec. 31; plover, 
curlew, snipe, sandpiper, etc., July 1-Dec. 31. 5*There are many exceptions under county laws. °* Robin. 
lark, mocking bird, wild turkey, Nov. 1-March 15; shooting on Wednesdays or Saturdays between Nov. 10 
and "March 31, or in the waters of Currituck, New Hanover or Brunswick counties, between March 10 and 
vet. 31, prohibited. 54Swan protected until 1905. 55Until Nov. 10, 1904; thereafter, Nov. 10-Nov. 30; limit, 
o birds. 56 Rail, plover, snipe, Nov. 10-Dec. 1. 57Wild turkey, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 58Nearly every county 
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rurnishes exceptions to the general laws; particulars may be obtained from the Fish and Game Commission, 
salem, Ore. 5?Wild turkey, Oct. 15-Dec. 15; rail, reed birds, Sept. 1-Nov. 30; plover, July 15-Dec. 31. 
$€»Wild turkey, Nov. 1-March 31; dove, Aug. 1-Feb. 28. ?9!Plover, curlew, Sept. 1-May 14. 9?Non-residents 
prohibited from hunting wild turkey in Bledsoe, Rhea, White, Fentress counties from May 1 to Oet. 1. 
53In Hamilton, Granger counties, partridge, Oct. 1-March 31. 9?*Wild turkey, Sept. 1-March 31. “%5Same for 
sage hen. *?9Limit, 40 birds. *7Limit, 5 birds. *95Upland plover, Aug. 15-Nov. 30. opgin nearly all counties. 
«“Many county laws and exceptions to general laws. *1Same for sage hen and ptarmigan; in counties east 
of Okanogan, Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima, Klickitat, sage hen and prairie chicken, Sept. 15-Nov. 14. 72Wild 
turkey, Sept. 15-Dec. 31; snipe, March 1-June 30. 3Excepting geese, which are open, Sept. 1-April 30; 
swan, protected all times. 7*Plover, snipe, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 75Applies to partridge only. 9Snipe, plover, 
curlew, etc., Sept. 1-April 30; sage chicken, July 15-Oct. 15. 


FISHING LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Open Seasons. 
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d A A 
ki ki ke 
a Sc? po «d 
ded Auf Trout. E Black Bass. S Pickerel, Pike, E Salmon. Lake Trout. E 
he 
a e a o 
E S E £ 
UD [7] Un o 
Alabama..... No laws...... —————— ee ces rcc S air la ale 
Alaska....... NO laws... pee; Gyr ars ER AA ane ites | ce D on scere ers reto O Bonae 
Arizona...... June 1-Aug. 31.| 7|Sept. 1-Nov. 30.)  Tleooooooooooomooforjocionoocorrorolonoconosororccralono: 
Arkansas.... INO lawS.......olooloo.ooooo.ooo.oo.. EE, O VE E A SE D 
California....|April 1-Oct. 31.[..|July 1-Dec. 31.]|1]b.|...............].. Oct. 16-Sept. 91]............... 2 
Colorado..... June 1-Oct, 31.| 8|]............... ¡PA AA wld mates E EE SN 3 
Connecticut. . Mar, 31-June 30.| 6|June 30-Apr. 30.| 6|May 1-Feb. 28.1|12|.............. May 1-Sept. 30.|.... 
Delaware.... |No laws...... Son peni Macon UNE VLA A A Meu EE PR ERN 
Dist. of Col.. |... es Mir May GOS WERE UO Le | a aie la oa ene x a id WEE 
Fides [NO LAW verres ESSERE eg ue A e A EE DEE 
Georgia...... NO Ia EA suele tse t drea E E | acce A A O oq S aed EN 
HaWAI Sese DE E EE vr qv acm maios EE ese 
Idaho........: April 1-Oct. 8l. l:l Apr. -D-OcE, Bi li corio dnce | es ceo a lts 
Illinois. ..... INO LAWS + eer o es | vcram gon ace m nn PEA EE EE VE cR E 
ER Po... Apr. 1-Nov. 30.|]..|Apr. 1-Nov. 30.| 10|Apr, 1-Nov. m eer ee Cee [ln Rl [oom 
n e er. eegen | ....... 9... 60000 o. fro. n...noe£..Áo. ..o. o... .oeopoeno  s$ tono noo .n...e. no... peo poo] o. ..nÁ2.o. pe .e.. o. o. .oen| |... 9. 1....b. .oo.»oso | e.. 
Iowa... ccoo. Mar, 1-Oct. 31::| 6|May 15-Oct. 31.| ^ 6|May 15-Mar. 31.| 6|Mar. i-Oct, 31| Mar, l-Oct. 3i;| 4 
Kansas...... A O AA [emus] eee ess e O AA RI [rr memi ne [nes 
Kentucky. ss No JAWS ia EE wn e noire a on lara eb hb e xh est nh oce sce a emen ais 
Louisiana....|No laws, ...... V rS CMM MER EE TES rd DPF MM UN CE E RUN AUS 
Maine....... Oct. 15-Nov, 30.| 5| (5) ses (5 |: .| Sc 5 | t8 
Maryland....{Apr, 1-Aug. 159| 6/Jun. 1-Apr, 1419?|....|Jun. 1l-Apr. 141 | ..[...........oo.oolocoonoorororooootos. i 
Mass'ch's'ts.. |Àpr, 1-Aug. 3111] 6|Jun, 1-Nov. 3011j....|]...............].. May 1-P’'ly Silo secas e erer Sc ve Wi 
Michigan..... [May 1-Aug. 31.| 6|July 1-Feb. 28.[....|............«...|.. May 1-Aug. 31l.|................... 
Minnesota.... gor. 15-Aug. 31.| 6¡May 9-Feb. 28. EE doni A Doe O A GE 
Mississippi... No laws .....o e. |. o. fr... v*...00%<......*E.0.€.:01. 00. [+0 .0..010.0....08..0..b.Á. .of]oro[|o o ooo o o.n..o.osns. o [to ...ooo..o.o.o.o lo ee e 
Missouri A No laWS........ r.[..o e .o.o.on..noenepero [tono oooo nn... ooo posc]|onooon.o.rnron.ne.jono.o o. E E E gl wé 
Montana.....INo laWw8....ooooloolo.o.oooo ooo... A A REPE EENEG M 
Nebraska.... |June 1-Oct, 31.| 8| Apr. 1-Oct. 31..]....|June 1-Oct. 31.)..|June 1-Oct 31.|June 1-Oct. 31.|.... 
Nevada...... Mar. 16-Oct. 31.| 6|Mar. 16-Oct. 31.[....l...............[.. Mar. 16-Oct. 31|Mar. 16-Oct. 31.|.... 
New Hamp...|Àpr. 1-July 3112] 5|June 1-Apr, 301% 8|June 1-Mar, SR Jan. 2-Sep.1414 Jan. 2-Sept. 14.| 15 
N. Jersey.... ABE 1-July 15..| 6|Jun. 15-Dec.3119 D May 1-Nov. 20.1]... |ui ec esee s mr xd veil 17 
N. Mexico... . ¡May 16-Oct. 14.| 6|May 16-Oct. 14. Ores aca. back ecd | O O be wats 
New YYork....|Ap. 15-Aug. 3118| 6¡Jun. 15-Dec.311°} 10|June 1-Apr. 30.|..|Closed?9...... May 1-Sept. 30.| 21 
Long Isl... |Mar. 29-Aug, 30.|..|May 30-Dec, 31.f/....[.....ooooooocoooloofoo.oooooo ooo... Apr. 1-Sept. 30.].... 
N. Carolina, ee Jan, 1-Oct. 15. esc|* oro. o... ..o..o roponrcopjosopn) cons nSpon..nenpoerj oo n.oo ns... one. [oro o on... oo nooeajo... 
N. Dakota... (Mag 1-Dec. 31..|..|May 1-Dec. 31..]....|May 1-Dec. 31.l..|............«..lo.o...ooooooo... ee 
Ohio?2...... Mar. 15-Sept. 15|..|May 1-June 2. A ace «xx WEN Mar. 15-Sep. 15|...............|.... 
Oklahoma....|No laWS......ooo[looforoooooooomoo.o. E EE E DEE EE, EE 
Oregon...... Olosed?3 ......].. June l-Aug. JL le eror esae Ade ow Are RI 
Penna.......|Apr. 15-July 31.| 6|May 30-Dec. 31. 7lJune 15-Feb. 15.|]15| 24 Jan. 1-Sept. 1..| 25 
Rhode Isl....|Apr. 1-July 15..| 6|May 1-June 30. LEE KE ele os IUE EA acum 
S. Carolina...|No laws ...—o.o...foo[on. nro o. on po ns..r.ooo e.o no pon... ..o.o.oe.n.no.nro oe paso | ono ono. oon. neo on... onro.nne. nono Jo. oo 
S. Dakota. see May 1-Sept, 30. ee ¡May 1-Sept. 30. e..o poro. n.o..n.o oo. n..ooc [oo poso n nooo... ovoojooo. on. no. . o...» o 20 
Tennessee. ...|No lawS........|..|.... Ve ua eR AN ¡PA ASS po npe "Tre mm 
Texas....... No laàwS......-.|esloeecocsocccnc. s] ecu moueri nro oen norms erevene eon EE BEE 
Utah........|June 14-Dec. 15| 7|June 14-Dec. 15 A AN A IS 21 


Vermont?8...|May 1-Aug. 13..|..|June 15-Dec. 81.| 10 May 1-Dec. 3129|..|May 1-Aug.313?|May 1-Aug. 31.|.... 
Virginia..... MO TA WS a eoe t| xh orare) eg D Vis ee ee 08 AO dea a UO a Ce ac A EE 


Washington..|Apr. 1-Oct. 31.|..|July (Mag 15.|....|..... e ule Nov,16-0ct, 1431 |... osos eee sns 
W. Virginia..|Jan. 1-Aug. 31.| 4[June 15-Apr. 15. Gun, 15-Apr.1532| 8Jan. 1-Aug.3183|..............«].... 
Wisconsin....|June 15-Aug. 31|..|May 25-Feb. 28|....| May 25-Eeb. 28. ] «| eo cea rer [nexa as a] EE 
. Wyoming. ... |June 1-Sept. 30.| 6lJune 1-Sept. 30. Olccestesecesscnzslszl May 1-Oct, 31.1... v Ern 


1Above tide water, Nov. 15-Oct. 14. ?Steelheads, Oct. 17-Sept. 9; crabs, Nov. 1-Aug. 31; size limit, 6 
in. across the back. ?Limit of catch, 50 lbs. *Not more than 40 game fish a day. 5Protected from Oct. 1 
until the ice goes out in the Spring; in Lake Sebago, May 31-Sept. 30; Franklin County, May 1-Sept. 30, 
except Wilson Pond, from Oct. 1 until ice goes out; St. Croix River and tributaries and all waters in 
Kennebec County, Sept. 15 until ice goes out. “Size limit, 9 in. "White perch, July 1-March 31. Limit of 
catch, 25 lbs.; ice fishing permitted during February, March, April, 20 lbs. ?In Frederick County, April 
1-Aug. 31; Baltimore County, Feb. 28-July 1. !?In Potomac River, above Little Falls, and Potomac tribu- 
taries, June 1-April 15. 11Does not apply to Connectieut River or its tributaries; in Berkeley, Franklin, 
Hampden, Hampshire counties, April 16-July 15. 12In Coos, Grafton, Carroll counties during August, but 
not in April; Lake Sunapee, in August. !?In Sunapee and Mascoma lakes, June 1-April 30. ?:*Young salmon 
protected all times. !5Whitefish, shad, Jan. 1-Sept. 14; perch, July 1-April 30; grayling, June 1-March 31. 
18In Delaware River, June 1-Dec. 31. 17Perch, June 15-Nov. 30. 18Spring Brook, March 29-Aug. 31; Gilboa, 
Conesville, except Schoharie River, May 1-July 31. 19%St. Lawrence River and waters of Jefferson County, 
June 10-Dec. 31; Lake George and Sehroon Lake, Aug. 1-Dec. 15; Salmon and St. Regis rivers, May 1-Nov. 
14. ??No close seasons in Lakes Brie and Ontario; in Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland, Putnam, 
Westchester, Richmond counties, April 1-June 30; size limit for salmon, 15 in. ?!Salt water striped bass by 
net in Hudson River, July 1-March 30; size limit, 8 in.; frost fish, white fish, ete., may be taken with nets 
Irom inland lakes not inhabited by trout. ??Law does not apply to waters of Lake Erie. 2?Salmon trout, 
April 1-Oct. 31. 249 in. ?5Perch, June 15-Feb. 15; netting for carp, catfish, eels, suckers in waters not 
. inhabited by trout permitted, March 1-Dec. 31. ?$Carp, shad, May 1-Sept. 30. ?*Mountain herring, June 
14-Dec. 15. 28No close season for hook-and-line fishing in Lake Champlain. ??Shooting of pike or pickerel 
permitted, March 15-May 1.  ??Size limit, 12 in. 31And in April; in Columbia River and its tributaries, 
March 1, at 12 m.; April 15, at 12 m.; Aug. 15, at 12 m., and Sept. 10, at 12 m. 4%?Fishing for pickerel in 
Petomac River above Little Falls, near Washington, forbidden April 15-June 1. +*3Size limit, 7 in. 
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OTHER GAME LAWS OF THE STATES. 


Non-Resident's 























License. 
State or i Where Further Information ial lations. 
Territory. puas Big. May Be Obtained. Important Special Regulat t 
Small| Game. 
Game. 

Alabama..... Secretary of State 8 f 

Alaska....... Secretary of Agriculture. ........ Sale permitted during season and 15 days thereafter. 

Arizona...... .... |T. S. Bunch, Flagstaff. R . 

Arkaiisas..... $10.00*|County Clerk.................. Use of a gun larger than No. 10 gauge forbidden in 
bird shooting. . 

California....| .... .... |C. A. Vogelsang, San Francisco.. | Hunting at night forbidden. . 

Colorado..... $1daily| 25.00 |J. M. Woodard, Denver......... Hunting at night, with hard pointed bullet or 
weapon other than ordinary gun or pistol forbid- 
en. 

Connecticut. . Game Commissioner, Hartford...|The use of ferrets in hunting, or keeping of birds to 
be shot at forbidden. i : 

Delaware.... | 5.001* Game Protective Association..... Hunting at night or when ground is covered with 
snow prohibited. | St 

Dist. of Col.. PC Commissioner of District........ Hunting or fishing at night prohibited. ` i 

Florida...... 10.00* Clerk County Circuit Courts..... Hunting deer at night, trapping quail, or shooting 
game or game birds within one mile of West Palm 
Beach or St. Augustine prohibited. 

Georgia...... 25.00*| .... Ordinary of County......... ....|Killing of baited doves prohibited. ` ` ee. 

Idaho....... 5.00 | 25.00 ¡W. N. Iorns, Hagerman......... Keeping of dogs for purposes of hunting prohibited. 

Illinois...... 15.00*| .. Secretary of State............. e [Sale season begins three days later and ends five 
days later than close of seasons.  . 

Indiana...... 25.00* Clerk County Circuit Courts..... xd a! night, ice fishing, or shooting fish pro- 
ibited. 

Indian Ter... eek li lara AA xr ee As CARES Hunting by persons other than Indians,, except for 
subsistence forbidden. 

Jowa........ 10.00* County Auditor... va Sale permitted during open season and five days 
thereafter. 

Kansas...... Tm Game Commission, Topeka. 

Kentucky....| 25.00* County Clerk. 

Louisiana.... ce .... [Secretary of State. i . 

Maine....... 5.00 | 15.00 |Commissioners of Inland Fisheries i : . "ET 

and Game............ eseesoo Hunting and fishing by non-residents in wild lands, 
when camping and building fires, without regis- 
tered guide, prohibited; accidental shooting of 
human being while in pursuit of game, fine 
$1,000; trappers and camp keepers’ license, $5; 
f guide license, resident $1, non-resident, $20. 

Maryland.... $ . |Clerk Circuit Court...... ...... o| Hunting at night or with ferrets prohibited. 

Massachusetts .... |J. W. Collins, Boston. Eé . d dot 

Michigan.... 25.00 [County Clerk... ues " -...|Practicing dogs on birds prohibited, except within 

SS fifteen days preceding the opening of the season. 

Minnesota....| 10.00 | 25.00 |Game and Fish Commission.... |Hunting or fishing within 3,000 feet of any State 
park prohibited; resident's licence 75 cents. 

Mississippi... Secretary of State..... eges š Various counties have ordinances that prevail over 
the general law. 

Missouri. .... 2X .... [Secretary of State......oo.o.o..oo. Non-residents not permitted to shoot game. 

Montana..... 15.00 | 25.00 |State Game and Fish Warden. 

Nebraska.... | 10.00*| .... |Game and Fish Commissioner....|Hunting at night or with hard-pointed bullets; 
fishing within 200 feet of a fishway or with lines 
having more than five hooks prohibited. Sale 

| permitted during open season and five days there- 
ra after. License permits export of fifty birds. 

Nevada...... Game Commissioner............ Commercial use of any portion of the carcass of 
deer, elk, antelope, etc., prohibited at all times. 
,Use of a gun larger than No. 10 unlawful. 

N. Hampshire 10.00 ¡Secretary of State...... ehh tn Fishing through ice for trout or land-locked salmon 
| or with more than ten lines, one hook to each, 
| prohibited. 

New Jersey...| 10.00 e ¡County Clees ae ey nens Hunting over snow; fishing at night or use of carp 

and tench for bait, prohibited. Sale permitted 
: during open sesson and thirty days thereafter, 
New Mexico.. i23 | B. Otero, Santa Fe.......... gue a ga 100 yards of any fishway, dam, etc., 
. prohibited. | . : 

New York.... |Game Commissioner, Albany..... Certain counties have special regulations. In the 
State the use of ferrets, fishing within fifty rods 
of a fishway, by drawing off water, by use of 
explosives, or any other unusual method of hunt- 
ing or fishing, prohibited. Generally netting of 
fish is prohibited, but when nets are permitted 
the meshes must not be less than 1%-inch bar. 
Deer sale permitted, Sept. 1-Nov. 21; quail, 
e woodcock, during open season and until 
an. 1. 

Long Island € 0.9009006906990906000000900999925999 Ducks, etc., may be taken by use of floating de- 
vices in Long Island Sound, Shinnecock, Gar- 
diner and Peconic bays, and, Sept. 30-Oct. 19 
| D CDI in Great South Bay, west of Smith's 
oint. 
No, Carolina. | 10.00* . |Audubon Society, Raleigh...... .|Nearly all counties are governed by local laws, but 
. hunting at night is prohibited by statute. 

North Dakota | 25.00* County Auditor........... e. Fishing through the ice or within 500 feet of any 
fishway, etc., prohibited. 

Ohio........ 25.00 County Clerk. .............. ee. Hunting at night or on Sunday or Monday of any 

VE week and fishing through the ice prohibited. 

Oklahoma.... Territorial Secretary............ Local ordinances govern the shooting of certain 
1r S. 

Oregon...... 10.00* Game and Forestry Warden...... Killing of wild geese on any island or sand bar 
along Columbia River, east of Cascade Mountain, 
prohibited all times. Sale of game birds only 
last 15 days of open season. 

Pennsylvania.| 10.00* County Treasurer............... Bung deer in water or hunting rabbit with ferret 
prohibited. . 

Rhode Island. Secretary of State.............. Fishing in water set apart for cultivation of fish 





forbidden except on Mondays, 


Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays of the open season. 
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OTHER GAME LAWS OF THE STATES—Continued. 
Non-Resident's 
License. 
State or Where Further Information d : : 
Territory. BIS Bi May Be Obtained. Important Special Regulations. + 











So. Carolina.., 25.00*/ .... County Treasurer............... Hunting with fire at night prohibited. 

South Dakota | 25,00*| .... [County Treasurer............... Non-resident must also be accompanied by a regis- 
ered guide. 

Tennessee....| .... .... {Secretary of State.............. Hunting with flre at night prohibited. 

Texas. uses: res Game Commission. 

Utah........| 10.00* Secretary of State............ ..|Night hunting prohibited. 

Vermont.....| .... .. [Secretary of State. ............. | Night hunting and ice fishing in waters inhabited 

mn SC by trout, etc., prohibited. 
Virginia..... dics .... [Commissioner of Revenue........|Local laws prevail, but hunting by non-residents is 
. . forbidden in many counties. 
Washington..| 10.00*| .... [County Auditor.......... sess. Hie ru n. SC elk is kiled, $20 additional; 
a | resident's fee, $1. 
West Virginia | 15.00 e ¡Clerk of County Court..... 2S encore id the public roads and the use of ferrets 
. pro ed. 

Wisconsin....| 10,00 | 25.00 ¡Secretary of 8tate..............|Resident's fee, 3. Deer sale rmitted only 

NOY. coe ; plover, snipe, duck, Sept. 1- 
ec, 1. 
Wyoming.... .... | 50.00 Non-residents must be accompanied by guide. Besi- 


* Includes all game. fExport of game generally prohibited. 


oo Commissioner......... s. 


dent's fee, $1. 
iFor first year, $2 for each subsequent year. 


$Each county issues its own license; fees range from $4.50 to $25. 
THE NATIONAL GAME LAW, 


The following is the text of the Lacey law, whicn 
gives the Department of Agriculture power to act in 
matr pertaining to the preservation and restoration 
of game: 


That the duties and powers of the Department of 
Agrieulture are hereby enlarged so as to include the 
preservation, distribution, introduction and restora- 
tion of game birds and other wild birds. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, and to purchase such game birds 
and other wild birds as may be required therefor, 
subject, however, to the laws of the various States 
and Territories. The object and purpose of this act 
is to aid in the restoration of such birds in those 
parts of the United States adapted thereto, where the 
same have become scarce or extinct, and also to regu- 
late the introdnetion of American or foreign birds or 
aa in localities where they have not heretofore 
existed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall make and pub- 
lish all needful rules and regulations for carrying out 
the purposes of this act, and shall expend for said 
PE such sums as Congress may appropriate 

erefor. 


Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person 
or persons to import into the United States any for- 
eign wild animal or bird except under special permit 
from the United States Department of Agriculture: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall restrict 
the importation of natural history specimens for mu- 
seums or scientific collections, or the importation of 
certain cage birds, such as domesticated canaries, 
parrots or such other species as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may designate. 

The importation of the mongoose, the so-called 
“flying foxes’’ or fruit bats, the English sparrow, the 
starling, or such other birds or animals as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may from time to time declare in- 
jurious to the interest of agriculture or horticulture, 
is hereby prohibited, and such species, upon arrival at 
any of the ports of the United States, shall be de- 
stroyed or returned at the expense of the owner. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
make regulations for carrying into effect the provisions 
of this section. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful for any person 


or persons to deliver to any common carrler, or for 
any common carrier to transport from one State or 
Territory to another State or Territory, or from the 
District of Columbia or Alaska to any State or 'l'erri- 
tory, or from any State or Territory to the District 
of Columbia or Alaska, any foreign animals or birds. 
the importation of which is prohibited, or the dead 
bodies or parts thereof of any wild animals or birds, 
where such animals or birds have been killed in viola- 
tion of the laws of the State, Territory or District in 
which the sanie were killed: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall prevent the transportation of any dead 
birds or animals killed during the sensoy when the 
same may be lawfully captured, and the export of 
which is not prohibited by law in the State, Territory 
or District in which the same are killed. 

Sec. 4. That all packages containing such dead 
animals, birds, or parts thereof, when shipped by 
interstate commerce, as provided in Section 1 of this 
act, shall be plainly and clearly marked, so that the 
name and address of the shipper and the nature of 
the contents may be readily ascertained on inspection 
of the outside of such packages. For each evasion or 
violation of this act the shipper shall, upon convic- 
tion, pay a fine of not exceeding $200: and the con- 
signee knowingly receiving such articles so shipped 
and transported in violation of this act shall, upon 
conviction, pay a fine of not exceeding $200; and the 
carrier knowingly carrying or transporting the sume 
5200. upon conviction, pay a fine of not exceeding 
Sec. 5. That all dead bodies, or parts thereof, of 
any foreign game animals, or game or song birds, tie 
importation of which is prohibited, or the dead bodies, 
or parts thereof, of any wild game animals, or gume 
or song birds transported into any State or Territory, 
or remaining therein for use, consumption, sale or 
storage therein, shall, upon arrival in such State or 
Territory, be subject to the operation and effect of 
the laws of such State or Territory enacted in the 
exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and 
in the same manner as though such animals or birds 
had been produced in such State or Territory. and 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being in- 
troduced therein in original packages or otherwise. 
This act shall not prevent the importation. trans- 
portation or sale of birds or bird plumage manufac- 
tured from the feathers of barnyard fowl. 


The Game and Fishing Laws of Canada. 


The Customs Denartment of the Canadian Govern- 
ment has decided that, while it is required that duties 
shall be levied upon all sportsmen’s outfits carried 
into any of the provinces, such moneys must be re- 
turned to the importer, if he takes it back into the 
United States within a period of six months. This 
decision, however. does not apply to ammunition and 
provisions, on which duties are also collectable. In 
order to obtain this rebate non-residents who visit 
Canada for the purpose of hunting. camping, etc., are 
required to deposit with the eustoms officer at the 
port of entry the amount of duty assessed (30 per 
cent of the annraised value). and a sufficiently ac- 
curate description of the goods imported to assure 





their identifieation when they are taken out. Mem- 
bers of shooting or fishing clubs that own preserves 
in Canada are the only exceptions to this law. and 
in their case their certificates of club membership are 
accepted by the Canadian Commissioner of Customs 
in lieu of the deposit of the duty. 

All persons other than British subjects desiring to 
fish in Canadian waters must first obtain a permit, 
the fee for which is $5 for three months, or $10 for 
six months. Foreigners temporarily domiciled in Can- 


ada may be exempt from this regulation if they em- 
ploy Canadian boats and boatmen. and such permits 
are not required in the Thousand Islands waters of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
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Nearly all of the provinces of Canada have their 
own local laws which prohibit the export of game and, 
often, of fish. The penalties for the violation of these 
laws range from $5 to $500, according to the serious- 
ness of the offense, and not infrequently terms of im- 
prisonment may be added. In addition to the local 
non-export laws Canada has a general law prohibit- 
ing the export of deer, wild turkeys, quail, partridge, 
prairie fowl and woodcock, but making exceptions in 
the case of deer that have been raised on private 
preserves, and permitting non-resident sportsmen to 
export two deer each during a calendar year at cer- 
tain ports within fifteen days after the close of the 
open season. The ports of export are: Halifax and 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; Macadam Junction, New 
Brunswick; Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, Quebec; 
Kingston, Niagara Falls, Fort Erie, Windsor, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Port Arthur, Ontario, and such other 
ports as the Minister of Customs may from time to 


OPEN SEASONS 


time designate. The Dominion law, however, places no 
restriction on the exportation of live gaine, and several 
of the provinces that specifically prohibit the export 
of the live game give the proper oflicials authority to 
issue licenses for the shipment of such game when 
it is shown that the animals or birds are intended for 
breeding purposes. Nearly all the provinces, bowever, 
have statutes restricting the transportation of game, 
and several provinces have laws which prohibit the 
sale of certain kinds of game at all seasous and 
which restrict the commercial use of the game that 
may legally be sold during the open season or for a 
specified number of days thereafter. 

The local laws restricting the' exportation of fish 
apply to trout, which may be exported. to an extent 
not exeeeding one package of twenty-five pounds in 
one season. 

Sunday hunting or fishing is prohibited in nearly 
all the Canadian provinces. 


ON ANIMALS. 





ed 
: i H 
Province, Deer.1 Wela D Antelope. Rabbit, Beaver, FE 
ER 
Brit. Columbia. | Sept. 1-Dec. 14. , Sept. 1-Dec. 31. |Sept. 1-Dec. 31.¡.............. Sept. 1-Dec. 31.....]..... 2 
Manitoba...... Sept. 15-Nov. 30| Sept, 15-Nov. 30| Sept. 15-Nov. 30|Sept. 15-Nov, 30|......r..oooooooooo[oo..... Du 
N. Brunswick. . .|Sept. 15-Nov, 30| Sept. 15-Nov, 30| Sept. 15-Nov. 30|]............«..[.». duda aie uid aue S Closed7| 3 
Newfoundland..|..........o.o... Closed*........ Closed4 5... s la naa Sept. 16-Feb. 28....|Closed.| € 
Northw. Ter's.. | Nov. 1-Dec, 14..| Nov. 1-Dec, 14. .| Nov. 1-Dcc. 14. | Nov, 1-Dec. 14.4 .........oooeoooofo..... . 8 
Unorg'd Ter's.. |Dec, 1-Mar, 31. |Dec. 1-Mar. 31. | Dec. 1-Mar, 31. |.......... E, PR rt ere rrr Pees 9 
Nova Scotia....|Closed.........].....- —€—n (losen? oec o] EE EE .....JOct. 15-Jan. 31..... Closed.| 1? 
cei "E Nov. 1-Nov, 15. ¡Closed......... Oct. 16-Nov. 15.|...... ........ ISept. 15-Dec, 1511, .|Closed.| 12 
uebec: 
Zone I....... Sept. 1-Dec, 31.]...... rss Sept Ian 9l. li dad .. (Noe, 1-Jan. 31.....|Closed.] 13 
Zone II...... Sept. 1-Dec. 31.].............. Sept. 1-Feb. 28.1........ EE Oct. 15-Mar. 1..... Closed.| 14 
!Pemalc and young protected all times. ?Mountain sheep and goats, Sept. 1-Dec. 14. *Mink, fisher, 


sable, Oct. 15-March 31; muskrat, in Kings, Queens and Sunbury counties, March 10-June 10. 
“KRefers to moose only; caribou, Aug. 1-Jan. 31, excepting the month of October. 
$Mountain sheep or goats, Oct. 1-Dec. 14; buffalo, protected 


tox, Oct. 16-March 14. “Until July 1, 1904. 
all times; big game in Southeastern Assiniboia until 
musk-ox, Oct. 15-March 19. 
Jan. 1-Mareh 31; squirrel (black and gray), Sept. 15-De 
yellow or red fox, marten, pekan, Nov. i-Mareh 31; m 


10Mink, Nov. 2-Feb. 28; muskrat, Nov. 2-March 31. 


*Until 1912. 
SOtter, Oct. 1-March 31; 
1906. *Mountain sheep or goats, Dec. 31-March 31; 
11Hare only. !?Muskrat, 
13Bear, Aug. 20-June 30; mink, otter, raccoon, 
14 Orter, Oct. 15-April 14; 


c. 15. 
uskrat, April 1-April 30. 





muskrat, Nov. 1-March 31. 
OPEN SEASON FOR BIRDS IN CANADA. 

$ 
Snipe and : A 
envi Grouse, Partridge,} Duck and Other ae wild |A 
Province. Prarie Chicken. Water Birds. Geese, Swan. Woodcock. po Ce Turkey.| $ 
: E 
IE E 
British Columbia. |Closed!.......... Sept EE dU. lianas a ue ees Sept. l-Apl. 30. | ...... 2 
Manitoba. $.9.9 se. 0,5 Sept. 15-Nov. 14. . Sept. 1-Dec. 31 enojo. .ne...o ó%60.bOo .E.OC O Aug. 1-Dec. 31 . Aug. 1-Dec. 31 e| e. .oe...o. 8 
New Brunswick...|Closed......... . | Sept. 2 Nov. 30... .] Sept. 2-Nov. 30*|Sept. 1-Nov. 30.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.| ......|.. 
Newfoundland....|Sept. 16-Jan. 11..|............. o EE das corro. AUR 21-Jin. 1l] 4... a 
Northwest Ter’s.. | Sept. 15-Dec, 14..| Aug. 23-May 4...]............ MU NOS .. | Aug. 23-May 4..] .....-].. 
Unorganized Ter's.| Sept. 1-Dec. 31...[Sept. 1-Jan. LA... (Sept, 1-Jan. 14. |-........... e| enn nn n nn | ates jd 
Nova Scotia?..... Closed?.......... Sept. l-Apl. 307..}...... Wa kines . - |Sept. 1-Feb. 28.| Sept. 1-Feb28.. ......|.. 
Ontario.......... Sept. 15-Dec. 158.|Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| Sept. 15-Apl. 30 |Sept. 15-Dec. 15| Sept. 15-Dec. 15|Closed.| 9 
EAS Zone I... |Sept. 1-Dec. 141°.|Sept. 15 Feb, 2811|.............. Sept. 1-Jan. 31. |Sept. 1-Jan. 31.| ......].. 
uebec, Zone II.. | Sept. 15-Jan. 3112[............ "oos AE PTT pcr o Ue pte TERRA DS 


¡English partridge protected all times. 
Quail, Aug. 1-Dec. 31; dove, protected all times. 
tor birds is Aug. 20-Feb. 28. 
1-April 30. 
Nov. 30; 1°White partridge, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
15-Feb. 28, 


SPartridge, Oct. 1-Nov. 


?Quail protected all times. 
*Does not include swan. 


8Prairie fowl, English or Mongolian pheasants, protected until Sept. 15, 1903. 
11Ruffle-head ducks, Sept. 1-April 14. 


3Upland plover, July 1-Dec. 31: 
5In Cape: Breton the open season 
TBlue-wing duck, in Cumberland County, Sept. 
?Quail, Nov. 1- 
12White partridge, Nov. 


30. 


FISHING AND LICENSE LAWS OF CANADA. 
Open Seasons, 


License Fees. 


10 
f aH 
ince. : Land-Locked | 2 d 30 
Province Speckled Trout.| Lake Trout. Pickerel, Salmon, Salmon. E 3 Sa 
El y ram 
a "8 £u 
4 Q oo 
| Oj A mS 
Brit. Columbia..|...... A PERCHE TENDS, AAN ec RIEN o BP $50.001 
Manitoba.......|Jan. 1-Sept. 30.|].............. May 15-ApL. TA |i. cassa de iiie oes | 2| e. | 25.00 
New Brunswick.. | May 1-Sept. 14.| May 1-Sept. 14.|.............. Mar. 1-Aug. 14? |May 1-Sep. 14!..|$2.00 | 20.003 
Newfoundland...|Jan. 15-Sept. 14|Jan. 15-Sept. 14|.............. Jan. 15-Sept.14.| ............l.. Heed ee, 
Northwest Ter's. | May 1-Sept. 14.|Dec. 15-Oct. 4. {May 15-Apl. 145/.............. Dec. 15-Oct. 4|..| 1.00 | 15.00 
Unorg z d Ter’Sac eases sen ee ets en hh EE, A eth alee ere sve EECH e... | 50.00 
Nova Scotia..... Apl. 1-Sept. 30.| Apl. 1-Sept. 30.|.............. Mar. 1-Aug. 14? |Àpl. 1-Sep. 30|..] .... 0.0018 
Ontaria8........ May 1-Sept. 158|.............. May 15-ApL 14:1... os eves ll dades bees 11| 2,0071 25.00 
Quebec, Zone I.? .| May 1-Sept. 30.|Dec, 1-Oct. 14..| May 15-Apl. 14.|May 1-July 301? |Dec. 1-Oct, 14|11] .... 5.00 
Quebec, Zone Il. dizi oe role rdc laur ls cssc | rss dans eleel coos 1 25.00 


1Guide’s license, 
County, $30. 
$80. 


$10. 


5Same for pike and muskallonge. ¢Salmon, trout 


‘Special permit required for Nepigon waters. Fee: Residents, 1 week, $5; 4 weeks, $10. Non-residents, 
2Winanish, Dec. 1-Sept. 4; muskallonge, July 1-May 24. 
11Bass, June 15-April 14. 


weeks, $15; 3 weeks, $20; 4 weeks, $25. 
rod and line, Feb. 1-Aug. 14. 


?^With rod and line, Feb. 
*'To kill 2 stag and 1 doe caribou, $50; 3 stag and 1 doe caribou, $50; 5 stag and 1 doe caribou, 


l-Aug. 14. *Additional license for Westmoreland 


and whitefish, Dec. 1-Oct. 31. “To hunt moose, $10. 


€) 


= 


1° With 
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Customs Duties of tbe United States. 


(Abridged from tke United 


Auma, photograph, scrap and auXograph, 35 p. c. 

ad val. 

Alcohol, amylic, 1-4c. per lb. 

Alcohol, medicinal preparations, 55c. per lb., or not 
less than 25 p. c. ad val. 

Animals, for breeding purposes, free. 

Apparel, wearing, 50 p. c. ad val. to 44c. per lb. and 
60 p. C. ad val. 

Apparel, theatrical, free, under certain conditions 
specified by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Arms, muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns, ritles, etc., 
25 p. c. ad val. 

Barley, bushels of 48 lbs., 20c. per bushel. 

Beads, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Beef, mutton, pork, 2c. per lb. 

Beer and ale not in bottles, 20c. per gal. 

Beers, porter and ales in bottles, 40c. per gal. 

Binding, cotton, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Binding, silk, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Binding, wool, 60c. per lb. and 50 p. c. ad val. 

Birds and land and water fowl, free. 

Birds, stuffed, not suitable for millinery, free. 

Birds, skins and feathers not dressed or colored, 15 
p. e. ad val. When dressed, colored, or otherwise 
manufactured, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Blankets, from 22c. p. lb. and 30 p. c. ad val. to 33c. 
p. lb. and 35 p. c. ad val. 

Bond Paper, from 2c. p. lb. and 10 p. c. ad val. to 
3 1-2c. p. lb. and 15 p. c. ad val. When ruled, 
bordered, decorated or printed, 10 p. c. ad val. ad- 
ditional. 

Bonnets, Hats or Hoods for male or female wear, 
from $2 to $7 p. doz. and 20 p. c. ad val. 

Bonnets, Hats or Hoods composed of straw, 35 p. 
e. ad val. When trimmed, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Bonnet or Hat Pins not classified as jewelry, 35 p. 
e. ad val. 

Books, maps, charts, etc., 25 p. c. ad val. 

Books, when printed more than 20 years, free. 

Books, printed in other languages than English, free. 

Botanical specimens, when not for sale, free. 

Bottles, toilet, 45 or 60 p. c. ad val. 

| Bronzes, Manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Butter and substitutes, 6c. p. lb. 

Buttons, collar and cuff, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Cameos, unset, 10 p. c. ad val. 

Cameos, set or in frames, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Candy, from 4c. p. lb. and 15 p. c. ad val. to 50 p. 
c. ad val. 

Caps. See bonnets. 

Carpeta: treble ingrain, 22c. p. sq. yard and 40 p. c. 
ad val. 

Carpets, two-ply, 18e. p. sq. yd. and 40 p. c. ad val. 

Carpets, Axminster, Wilton, velvet, 60c. p. sq. yd. 
and 40 p. ec. ad val. 

Capo E tapestry, 28c. p. sq. yd. and 40 p. 
c. ad val. 

Carpets, druggets, 22c. p. sq. yd. and 40 p. c. ad val. 

Gai Tine aves and Forks, not less than 45 p. c. 
ad val. 

Cattle, less than one year old, $2 p. head. 

Cattle, more than one year old, $3.75 p. head or 

27 1-2 p. c. ad val. | 

Cheese, 6c. p. lb. 

Chinaware, decorated, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cigars and Cigarettes, $4.50 p. lb. and 25 p. c. ad 
val, with internal revenue tax. 

Clocks, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Clothing. See apparel. 

Coal, anthracite, free. 

Coal, bituminous, 67c. p. ton. 

Coffee, free. 

Copper, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Coral, manufactures of, 50 to 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cosmetics, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton EES plain or hemstitched, 45 p. e 
ad val. 

Cotton Handkerchiefs, hemstitched, 55 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Handkerchiefs, embroidered, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Hose. 30 p. c. ad val. 

Cotton Laces, 60 p. e. ad val. 

Cotton Clothing, ready made, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Crayons, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Crockery Ware, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Cutlery, more than $3 per doz., 20c. p. piece and 40 
p. e. ad val. 

Cutlery, table knives, 16c. each and 15 p. c. ad val. 

Cutlery, razors, $1.75 p. doz. and 20 p. c. ad val. 

Cutlery, swords, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Cut Glass, all articles of, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Diamonds, eut and set, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Diamonds, not jewelry, rough or uncut, free. 

Diamonds, cut but not set, 10 p. c. ad val. 

Dolls and Doll Heads, 85 p. c. ad val. 

Drawing Instruments, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Drawings, pen and ink, 20 p. c. ad val. 


States Tariff Act of 1897.) 


Dress Ornaments and Trimmings, 60 p. c. ad val. to 
50e. p. lb. and 60 p. c. ad val. 

Drugs, erude, free. 

Drugs, refined, 1-4 p..c. p. lb. and 10 p. c. ad val. 

Dyewoods, crude, free. 

Dyewoods, extracts of, 7-8 p. c. per lb. 

Earthenware, common, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Earthenware, porcelain, plain, 55 p. c. ad val. 

Earthenware, porcelain, ornamented, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Eggs, dc. per doz. 

Embroidered Articles, 60 p. c. ad val. to 50c. per Ib. 
and 60 p. c. ad val. 

Engravings and Etchings, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Engravings and Etchings, printed more than twenty 
years, free. 

Essences, fruit, $2 per lb. 

Extracts, meat, 35c. per lb. 

Eyeglasses, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Fans, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Feathers, dressed or ornamented, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Firecrackers, 8c. per 1 

Fish, American caught, free. 

Fish, canned, dried, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Fish, fresh, 3-4c. to le. per Ib. 

Flax, mauufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Flaxseed Oil, 20c. per gal. 

Flour, wheat. 25 p. c. ad val. 

Flowers, artificial or ornamental, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Flowers, natural, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Fruits, preserved in their own juice, 1c. per lb. and 
85 p. c. ad val. 

Furniture, wood, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Furs, articles made of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Glass, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Glasses, opera and field, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Glassware, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Gloves, $1.75 to $4.75 per doz. pairs and 50 p. c. ad 
val. to 44c. per lb. and 60 p. c. ad val. 

Glucose, 1 1-2c. per Ib. 

Glue, value above 35c. per lb., 15c. per lb. and 20 
p. c. ad val. 

Glycerine, refined, 3c. per Ib. 

Gold, manufactures of, not jewelry, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Grapes, 20c. per cubic ft. 

Guns, shot, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Gutta-percha, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Gypsum, ground, $2.25 per ton. 

Hair, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Hams and Bacon, 5c. per lb. 

Handkerchiefs, 45 p. c. ad val. to 60 p. c. ad val. 

Harness, leather, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Hats, value above $20 per doz., $7 per doz. and 20 
p. e. ad val. 

Hay, $4 per ton. 

Hemp, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Hides, uncured, 15 p. c. ad val. 

Honey, 20c. per gal. 

Hops, 12c. per Ib. 

Horn, manufactures of, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Horses, valued under $150 per head, $30 per head. 

Horses, valued over $150 per head. 25 p. c. ad val. 

Household Effects, of persons from foreign countries, 
ree. 

India rubber, crude, free. 

India rubber, manufactures of, 30 p. c. ad val. 

Indigo, extracts or pastes of, 3-4c. per Ib. 

Ink, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Iron, manufactures of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Ivory, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Jellies, 1 p. c. per 1b. and 35 p. c. ad val. 

Jewelry, all articles commonly known as jewelry, 60 
p. c. ad val. 

Knitted articles for wearing apparel, 44c. per lb 


and 50 p. c. ad val. 

Knitted articles, silk, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Lace, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Lard, 2c. per Ib. 

Lead, articles of, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Lead pencils, 45c. per gross and 25 p. c. ad val. 

Leather, manufactures of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Lemons, 1c. per Ib. 

Linen, Collars and Cuffs, 40c. per doz. pieces and 2 
p. c. ad val. 

Linen, manufactures of, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Liqueurs, n. e. s., $2.25 per gal. 

Macaroni, and similar preparations, 1 1-2c. per lb. 

Machinery, patterns for, free. 

Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, 3c. per ID: sul 
phate of, or Epsom salts, 1-5c. per lb. 

Malt, barley. 45c. per bush. of 34 lbs. 

Manuscripts, free. 

Marble, manufactures of, n. e. s., 50 p. c. ad val. 

Matches, friction or lucifer, in boxes of less than 10 
matches. 8e. per gross. 

Matches. friction or lucifer, otherwise than in boxe 
eontaining less than 100, 1c. per 1,000 matches. 
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Matting, cocoa fibre or rattan, 6e. per sq. yd. 

Medals, gold, silver or copper, received as prizes or 
accepted as honorary distinctions, free. 

; Microscopes, 45 p. c. ad val. 

| Millinery, ornaments, feathers, 
50 p. e. ad val. 

Mineral waters, 50c. per gal. 

Mirrors, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Morphine, sulphate of, $1 per oz. 

Musical Instruments or parts thereof, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Nails, eut, 6-10c. per lb. 

Nails, wire, not less than 1 in. in length, 1-2c. per Ib. 

Nails, horseshoe, 2 1-4c. per Ib. 

Newspapers and periodicals, free. 

Oats, 15c. per bu. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats, 1c. per Ib. 

Oilcloth, 8c. per yd. and 15 p. c. ad val. to 20c. per 
d. and 20 p. c. ad val. 

Oil, fruit, $2 per Ip: linseed, 20c. per gal. of 7 1-2 
lbs. wgt.; olive, 40c. per gal.; whale, 8c. per gal. 

Olives, green or prepared, 25c. per gal. 

Onions, 40c. per bu. 

Onyx, Manufactures of, n. e. S., 50 p. c. ad val. 

Opera glasses, see under glasses. 

Opium, crude or unmanufactured, $1 per lb. 

Opium, prepared for smoking, $6 per lb. 

Optical instruments, 45 p. c. ad val. 

Oranges, lc. per lb. 

Oriental Rugs, 10c. per sq. ft. and 40 p. c. ad val. 

Ostrich Feathers, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Paintings, for colleges or for exhibition, free. 

Paintings, n. e. s., 20 p. c. ad val. 

Paints, artists', 30 p. c. ad val. 

Paper, manufactures of, n. e. s., 35 p. c. ad val. 

Parasols, 40 p. c. ad val. à 

Pearls, in natural state, 10 p- c. ad val. 

Pepper, red or cayenne, 2 1-2c. per lb. 

Pepper, black or white, free. 

Perfumery, 50 p. e. ad val. to 60c. per lb. and 45 p. 
e. ad val. R 

; Photograph Albums, 35 p. c. ad val. 

' Photographic, dry plate and films, 25 p. c. ad val. 

i Photographs, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Pickles, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Pins, not ornaments, of metal, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Pipes, smoking, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Playing cards, 10c. per pack and 20 p. c. 

Potatoes, 25e. per bu. of 60 lbs. 

Precious stones, cut and not set, 10 p. c. ad val. 

Precious stones, set, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Prizes or trophies, free. 

Pumice stone, manufactured, $6 per ton. . 

Quicksilver, 7c. per lb. 

Quinces, 25c. per bu. 

Quinine, free. 

Razors, see under cutlery. 

Ribbons, 45 p. c. ad val. to 50 p. c. ad val. 

p velvet or plush, $1.50 per lb. and 15 p. c. 
ad val. 

Rugs, see under carpets. 

Rye, 10c. per bu. 

Rye, flour, 1-2c. per Ib. 

; Saddles, see under harness. 

Salmon, fresh, pickled or salted, 1c. per Ib. 

Salt, in bulk, 8c. per 100 Ibs. 

Salt, in packages, 12c. per 100 lbs. 

Sauces, n. e. s., 40 n c. ad val. 

Sausages, bologna. free. 

Seenery, theatrical, not for sale, free, 

Seulpture, not for sale, free. 

Shoes, made of leather, 25 p. e. ad val. 

Silk clothing, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Silk, raw or reeled, free. 

Silk thread, 30 p. c. ad val. 


flowers, birds, etc., 


ad val. 


Skeletons, fiee. 

Skins, raw, free. 

Slate, manufactures of, 20 p. c. ad val. 

Sinokers’ articles, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Soap, castile, 1 1-4c. per lb. 

Soap, toilet and medicinal, 15e. per Ib. 

Specimens of natural history, botany and mineralogy, 
not for sale, free. 

Spectacles, see under eye-glasses. 

Sponges, 20 p. c. ad val. 

Statuettes, 60 p. c. ad val. 

Straw, manufactures of, n. e. 8., 30 p. c. ad val. 

Strychnine, 30e. per oz. 

Sugar, maple, 4c. per Ib. 

Sugar, not above 16 Dutch standard, 95-100c. per lb. 

Sugar, above 16 Dutch standard and all refined, 
1 95-100c. per lb. 

Sulphur, crude, free. 

Sulphur, refined or sublimed, $8 per ton. 

Swords and sword blades, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Tapestry, see under carpets. 

Tea and tea plants, free. 

Thorite, 6c. per Ib. 

Tin, ore and in bars, blocks or pigs, free. 

Tin plates, 1 1-2c. per Ib. 

Tobaeco, see under cigars and cigarettes. 

Tobacco, wrapper and filler, when mixed with 15 p. 
e. or more of wrapper, $1.85 per lb.; if stemmed, 
$2.50 per Ib.; all other filler tobacco, stemmed, 50c. 
per 1b.; unstemmed, 35c. per lb. 

Tobacco, n. e. s., 55c. per Ib. 

Tcilet Articles, cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, powders 
and other toilet articles, not containing alcohol, 50 
p. e. ad val. 

Toilet articles, see under perfumery. 

Toys, not composed of rubber, china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen or stoneware and n. e. s., 35 p. c. 
ad val. 

Trophies, free. 

Type metal, 1 1-2c. per lb. for lead contained therein. 

Types, new, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Umbrellas, 50 p. c. ad val. 

Varnishes, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Varnishes, spirit, $1.32 per gal and 35 p. c. ad val. 

Vases. 60 p. c. ad val. 

Vegetables, in their natural state, 25 p. c. ad val. 

Vegetables, prepared or preserved, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Velvets, and velvet or plush ribbons, silk, $1 per Ib. 
and 15 p. c. ad val. 

Watch Cases and parts of Watches, 40 p. c. ad val. 

Wateh movements, not more than 7 jewels, 35c. ench; 
more than 7, but not more than 11 jewels, 50c. 
each; 12 to 15 jewels, 75c. each; 16 to 17, $3 each; 
SE m addition to, on all the foregoing, 25 p. c. 
ad val. 

Wearing Apparel. 

Wheat, 25c. per bu. 

Willow, manufactures of, 40 p. e. ad val. 

Wines, champagne, 1-2 pt. to 1 Br: $4 per doz.; 1 
pt. to 1 qt., $8 per doz.; bottles containing more 
than 1 qt. eaeh, $8 per doz. and $2.50 per gal. 

Wines, still, in casks or packages other than bottles 
or jugs, containing more than 14.p. c. of alcohol, 
50c. per gal. 

Woods, cabinet, sawed, 15 p. c. ad val. 

Woods, veneers of, unmanufactured, 20 p. c. ad val. 

Wood, manufactures of, n. e. s., 35 p. c. ad val. 

Wool, first class, llc. per Ib.; second class, 12c. per 
lb.: third class, valued above 12c. per lb., 7c. per lb. 

Woollen, yarns, valued at not more than 30e. per lb., 
27 1-2e. per lb.; more than 30c. per lb., 38 1-2c. per 
lb.; in addition to the foregoing, 40 p. e. ad val. 

Zinc, articles of, n. e. s., 45 p. c. ad val. 


See under Apparel, 





Customs Tariff for the 


Agricultural Tools and Implements (not machinery), 
100 kilos, $1.50. 

Alcohol, per liter, 70c. 

Asses, $5 each. 

Baggage, travellers’ personal, free. 

Bamboo, unma»factured, 100 kilos, $1.20. 

Bar Fixtures, 100 kilos, $11.00. 

Barks, for dyeing, 100 kilos, 20c.; for tanning, 100 
kilos, 10c. 

Burley: in grain, 100 kilos, 25c.; in flour, 100 kilos, 


Baskets, 100 kilos, $10.00. 

Beans, dried and in bulk, 100 kilos, 75c. 

Bedsteads, of cast iron, enamelled, 100 kilos, $2.00. 

Bedsteads, common wood, 100 kilos, $5.00. 

Beef, canned or potted, not exceeding in value $1 
per doz. cans of weight of 1 kilogram each, per 
kilo, 5c.; not exceeding $1.75 per doz. cans, per 
kilo, 20c. 

Beer, in casks, per hectog, $3.40; in bottles, per hec- 
tog, $4.60. 





Philippine Archipelago. 


Benzine, 100 kilos, $1.25. 

Beverages, non-alcoholic, per hectog, $1.00. 

Bibles, free. 

Bicycles, complete, $5 each; detached parts, kilo, 20c. 
Birds, singing birds and parrots, 50c. each. 

Bone, unwrought, per kilo, 60c.; wrought, per kilo, 


$1.50. 

os printed, bound or unbound, n. e. s., 100 kilos, 
$3.00; unprinted books, 100 kilos, $4.00. 

Books, for schools, Bibles, magazines and newspa- 
pers, free. 

Bread, canned, per kilo. 2 1-2c. 

Bullets, for firearms, 100 kilos, 75c. 

Cameras. See under Photographic Material. 

Candies of all kinds, per kilo, 12 1-2e. 

Cane. Same as Bamboo. 

Cardboard Boxes, per kilo, 20c. 

Carpets, of cotton, per kilo, 15c.; of wool, 35 p. c. 
ad val. 

Cartridges, per kilo, 30c. 
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Cattle, oxen, $2.00 each; bulls and cows, $1.50 each; 
calves and heifers, $1.00 each. 
S prepared for table use, n. e. s., 100 kilos, 


Cheese, fine, per kilo, 25c.; common, per kilo, 2 1-2c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes. See Tobacco. 

Clocks, common or alarm, 25c. each. 

Coffee, in grains, 100 kilos, $7.00; ground, $8.70. 
Copper, n. e. s., per kilo, 15c. 

Cappers articles of bronze gilt or nickeled, per kilo, 


Copper, rolled in bars, 100 kilos, $2. 25; rolled in 
sheets, 100 kilos, $2.50; ore, free. 

Cordage and Rope, 100 kilos, $6.00. 

Corn, in grain, 100 kilos, 10c.; in meal or flour, 100 
kilos, 40c. 

Cotton, Absorbent, per kilo, 25c.; raw, 100 kilos, 
meee ; yarns, bleached, 10c. per kilo; dyed, 15c. per 


Cutlery: tools, with wooden handles, and scissors, per 
ilo, 15c.; pocket knives and razors, per kilo, 60c. ; S 
surgical and dental instruments, per kilo, 30c. 

Dishes, clay or stoneware, 100 kilos, $1.60; porce- 
AN plain, 100 kilos, $5.60; ornamented, 100 kilos, 


$ 

Dyes, Indigo and Cochineal, per kilo, 10c.; 
etc., 100 kilos, $1.00. 

Electric, Storage Batteries, 100 kilos, $25; dynamos, 
generators, etc., 100 kilos, $5. 

Explosives, for mines, 100 kilos, $5.00. 

Explosives, gunpowder, etc., for sporting and fire: 
works, per kilo, 20c. 

Eyeriasses, per doz., 25e. 

Feathers, for ornaments, per kilo, $2.50 

Fertilizers, natural, free; artificial or chemical, 100 
kilos, 5c. 

Firearms, barrels for portable arms, per kilo, 60c.; 
pistols and revolvers, per kilo, $3.00; other arms, 
breech and muzzle loading, per kilo, $2.00. 

Fireworks. See under Explosives. 

Fish and other preserved sea food, 
potted, per kilo, 6c. 


Flour, of wheat, rye or barley, 100 kilos, 40c. 
Fruits, canned, per kilo, 4c.; dried, in small pack- 


extracts, 


canned or 


ages, 100 kilos, $2.50; dried, in bulk, 100 kilos, 
c. 
Furniture, neither chiselled, inlaid, veneered or 


carved, 100 kilos, $5.00; of common wood, veneered, 
SCH Hos, $15.00; otherwise ornamented, 100 kilos, 


Gasoline, 100 kilos, $1.25. 

Glass, articles cut, painted or gilded, 100 kilos, $12. 

Glass, uneut and unornamented, 100 kilos, $5.60. 

Gloves, of leather or skin, per kilo, $3.50. 

Glycerine, crude, 100 kilos, $1.40. 

Gold, jewelry, unset, per hectog, $12.50; 
with precious stones, per hectog, $25. 00. 

Gold, manufactures in articles other than jewelry, 
per hectog, $3.00. 

Gunpowder. See under Explosives. 

Guns. See under Firearms. 

Hair, textiles of, 35 p. c. ad val. 

Harness, draught, per kilo, 15c.; earriage, per kilo, 
30c.; other harness, saddlery, etc., per kilo, 30c. 
Hats, of straw, trimmed, 22c. each; untrimmed, 13c 
each; of other materials, trimmed, 20c. each; un- 

trimmed, 6c. each. 

Hemp, knitted goods of, $1.00 to $1.40 per kilo. 

Hogs, $1.00 each. 

Hops, 100 kilos, $3.00. 

Horses, gelded, $10.00 each; other horses and mares 
$5.00 each. 

Household Furniture, of immigrants, free. 

Inks, writing or dfawing, 100 kilos, $4.00. 

Inks, printing, 100 kilos, $2.00. 

Iron, bars, beams, plates, columns and pipes, 
kilos, 35e. 

Iron, articles not eoated or enamelled, 100 kilos, $1.20; 
ornamental, 100 kilos, $2.00. 

Ivory, wrought, per kilo, $3.50; unwrought, per kilo, 

Jellies and Jams, per kilo, 4c. 

Jewelry. 


same, sel 


10; 


See under gold, silver and precious stones. 


Abbreviations.—Ad val, ad valorem; hectog., hectogram; kilo., kilogram; kilos., kilograms; 


not especially specified; p. c., per cent. 
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Knives. See under Cutlery. 

Lard, 100 kilos, $1.60. 

Lead, in bars, sheets, pipes or wire, 100 kilos, 75c. 

Liquors, whiskey, rum and gin in wood, per liter, 
35c.; same in bottles, flasks, ete., per liter, 35c.; 
brandies, liqueurs, cordials and other compound spir- 
its, per liter, 45c.; wines, sparkling, 85c. per liter; 
wines, white, in casks, barrels, etc., 25c. per liter; 
same in bottles, etc., 40c. per liter; wines, common 
red, in casks, ete., óc. per liter; in bottles, etc., 
20c. per liter. 

Machinery, agricultural, 100 kilos, 25c. 

Magazines, public, free. 

Meats, salted or in brine, 100 kilos, 75c.; canned or 
yn same as Beef; smoked or cured, 100 kilos, 

.00. 

Medical Preparations, per kilo, 25c. 

Milk, concentrated or condensed, per kilo, 2 1-2c. 

Molasses, 100 kilos, $1.00. 

Mules, $5.00 each. 

Nitro-Glycerine. See under Explosives. 

Oats, in grain, 100 kilos, 10c.; in flour, 100 kilos, 40c. 

Oleomargarine, per kilo, 6c. 

Opium, crude, per kilo, $3.00; manufactured or pre- 
pared, per kilo, 0. 


Oxen. See under Cattle. 

Paper, common, for wrapping, 100 kilos, $1.00; for 
printing, 100 kilos, $1.00; straw, sand, emery or 
glass, 100 kilos, $1.75. 

Peaches. See under Fruit. 

Peas, dried and in bulk, 100 kilos, 75c.; cunned or 
potted, 100 kilos, $2.50. 

Pencils, lead or colored, 100 kilos, $3.00. 

Petroleum, crude, 100 kilos, 10c.; refined, 100 kilos, 


$1.25. 
nia cameras, from 25c. to $5.00 each. 
Pistols. See under Firearms. 
Plants, natural, free. 
Pork. See under Meats. 
Poultry, dressed or not, per kilo, 3c. 
Wiere Stones, uncut, free; cut but unset, 15 p. c. 
ad val. 
Quinine, sulphate and bisulphate of, free; in pills or 
capsules, free. 
Revolvers. See under Firearms. 
Rico, unhusked, 100 kilos, 40c.; 
c. 
Rope. See under Cordage. 
Rye, in grain, 100 kilos, 25c.; in flour, 100 kilos, 40c. 
Samples, if not of commercial value, free. 
Sehoolbooks, free. 
Seeds, medicinal, 100 kilos, $2.50; 
kilos, 30c. 
Sewing Machines and parts thereof, 100 kilos, $3.00. 
Sheep, each, 50c. 
Shoes, of cowhide or similar leather, for men, 10c. per 


husked, 100 kilos, 


oleaginous, 100 


pair; for women, 8c. per pair; for children, 5c. 
per pair. 
Silk, spun, per kilo, $1.50; twisted, per kilo, $1.90. 
Silver, jewelry, unset, per hectog, $3.00; set with 


pearls, or precious stones, per hectog, $195.50. 
Silver, manufaetured in articles other than jewelry 
or plate, per hectog, 80c. 


Soap, common and castile, in bars, per kilo, 1c.; or- 
dinary toilet, in bars or cakes, per kilo, 10c.; flne 
tollet, per kilo, 20c. 

Spectacles. See under Eyeglasses. 

Spices, n. e. 8., unground, per Tuo: 8c.; ground, per 
kilo, 10c.; saffron, per kilo, $4.00. 

Sugar, raw and glucose, 100 kilos, $1.62; refined, 100 
kilos, $3.00. 

Swords, per kilo, 60e. 

Thread, linen, 22 1-2c. per kilo. 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, per kilo, 
tured, per kilo, $2.00. 


Type metal, per kilo, 15e. 
Varnishes, 100 kilos, $4.00. 


Vegetables, canned or potted, per kilo, 2 1-2c.; dried, 
100 kilos, $1.00. 


Watches and parts thereof, 20 p. c. ad val. 


50c.; manufac- 


weet in grain, 100 kilos, 25c.; in flour, 100 kilos, 
Woo, unwashed, 100 kilos, $2.55; washed, 100 kiles. 

4.35. 
n. e. 8., 


Customs Cariff for Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Merchandise coming into this country from Porto Rico and Hawali, and entering Porto Rico and Ha- 


wali from this country, is exempt from duty. 





A tege 
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Zustoms Districts and Ports in the United States. 


(Corrected by the U. S. Treasury Department for The American Almanac for 1904.) 


Districts. Ports of Entry. 
Maine. 
Aroostook....... Houlton. 
Passamaquoddy. .| Eastport. 
: +Calais. 
Machias......... Machias. 


Frenchmans Bay. | Ellsworth. 
iMt. Desert Ferry. 


Castine......... Castine. Deer Island. 
Bucksport. 
Bangor......... Bangor. 
Vanceboro. 
Lowellton. 
Belfast......... Belfast............. Rockport. 
Vinalhaven. 
North Haven. 
Camden. 
Waldoboro...... Waldoboro......... Bristol. 
Rockland. Damariscotta. 
Thomaston. 
St. George. 
Wiscasset....... Wiscasset.......... Boothbay. 
athz4. o Bath. 
Portland and Fal- 
mouth........ Portland. 
SACO E 
Kennebunk...... Kennebunk......... Kennebunkport, 
XOIK... 6-8: 80-30% York. 
N. Hampshire. 
Portsmouth..... Portsmouth, 
Vermont. 
Vermont........ Burlington. 
TSt. Albans. 
[ure 
+East Alburg. 
+Swanton. 
+Highgate. 
Franklin. .. 
t West Berkshire. 
+Windmil Point. 
T : EE 
femphremagog. . | Newport. 
tNorth Troy. 
+Derbyline. 
+Island Pond, 
+Canaan. 
1Beecher Falls. 
Massachusetts. 
Newburyport.... | Newburyport. 
Gloucester...... Gloucester. 
Salem-Beverly... | Salem. 
Marblehead. ..... Marblehead......... Lynn 
Boston & Gharles-i 
town........- ¡BOSt0M.....ooo.o.... ¡ Worcester. 
Plymouth....... ‘Plymouth. 
Barnstable...... Barnstable......... Provincetown. 
Chatham. 
Dennis. 
Nantucket...... Nantucket. 
Edgartown...... Edgartown. 
New Bedford. ... |New Bedford. 
Fal River....... Fall River. 
Rhode Island. 
Newport........ Newport. 
Bristol & Warren.| Bristol and Warren. 
Providence...... Providence. 
Connecticut. 
Stonington...... Stonington. 
New London..... New London. , 
Hartford........ Hartford........... Springfield, Mass. 
New Haven...... New Haven. 
Fairfield........ Bridgeport. 
+Stamford. 
New York. 
Sag Harbor...... Sag Harbor......... Greenport. 
City of New York. New York.......... New Windsor. 
Jersey City......... Albany. 
Cold Spring. 
Port Jefferson. 
Patchogue. 
Champlain......|Piattsburg.........- Fort Covington. 
Oswegatchie.....!Ogdensburg. 


Cape Vincent....|Cape Vincent. 


Oswego......... Oswego. 
Genesee.........| River Genesee. 
(Rochester). 


Niagara.........| Niagara Falls. 
Buffalo Creek... | Buffalo. 
Dunkirk..... ww | Dunkirk. 

New Jersey. 
Newark..... e e e o | Newark. 
Perth amboy. we | Perth Amboy.. 
Little Egg Harbor| Tuckerton.. 
Great Egg Harbor| Somers Point. 
Bridgeton...... » | Bridgeton. 
Burlington..... .*TrentoN............ 


Syracuse, 


Delaware 
Eastern 
Annapolis 
D. of Columbia 
Georgetown 


Cherrystone 


Petersburg 


Richmond 


North Carolina 


Savannah 
Brunswick 
St. Marys 


Tampa 
St. Marks 
Appalachicola... 


Districts. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia.... 


Erie 


Delaware, 


Maryland. 


Virginia, 


Alexandria...... 
Tappahannock... 
Newport News... 
¡Norfolk and Ports 


mouth 


Georgia. 


Florida. 


Fernandina..... 
St. Johns.. 
St. Augustine.... 
Key West....... 


Pittsburg 


dd dG ever ene '| Crisfield. 


Wilmington 
South Carolina. 
Georgetown..... 
Charleston 
Beaufort 


co... ..o. 


......o 


rc.......... 


Ports of Entry. 


Erie iiss ne sien a sae 
Pittsburg. 


Wilmington. 


Baltimore. 
Annapolis. 


Washington, 


Cape Charles City 
( Eastville). 
Alexandria. 
Tappahannock. 
Newport News. 
Norfolk and -Ports- 
mouth. 
Petersburg to City- 
Point. 
Richmond. 
+Westpoint. 


Fiizabeth City. 
Newbern........... 
Beaufort. 
Wilmington. 


Georgetown, 
Charleston. 
Beaufort. 


Savannah, 
Brunswick.......... 
St. MaryS.......... 


Fernandina. 
Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, 
Key West. 
+Punta Gorda. 
Miami. 
Tampa. 

Cedar Keys. 

1 Port Inglis. 
Appalachicola. 


Ports of Delivery* 


———————— | | |.——————————— |————— 


Camden, N. J. 
Chester. 
Titusville. 


Yorktown. 


Darien. 
Atlanta, 


Carrabelle. 


Shieldsboro (Bay St.| Hast Pascagoula 


+Carrabelle. 
Pensacola....... Pensacola, 
Alabama, 
Mobile.......... Mobile. 
Mississippi. 
Pearl River...... 
E arms 
Natchez. isses Natchez. 
Vicksburg....... Vicksburg. 
Louisiana. 
New Orleans..... New Orleans........ 
Teche..«.. «es Brashear (Morgan 
City). 
Texas. 
Galveston....... Galveston. 
1 Velasco, 
tSabine Pass. 
Saluria........ e |Eagle Pass......... 
Corpus Christi. ..| Corpus Christi. 
1 Laredo. 
Brazos d'Santiago| Brownsville. 
Paso del Norte...| El Paso. 
California. 
San Diego....... San Diego. 
Los Angeles..... Los Angeles. 
¿Santa Barbara. 
San Francisco... [San Francisco, 
jOakland. 
Humboldt....... Eureka. 





(Scranton). 
Ship Island. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Cincinnati,O. 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sioux City, la. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Durlington, Ia. 
Dubuque, la. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Ee Tenn, 
Paducah, Ky. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


San Antonio. 
Lavaca. 


Crescent City. 
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CUSTOMS DISTRICTS AND PORTS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 





Districts. 


Oregon and 
Washington. 


Southern district Cond RE 


of Oregon..... 
Yaquina........ 
Oregon.......... 
Wiliamette...... 


Alaska. 
Alaska.... 


Ports of Entry. 





(Empire 


uote: 
Astoria. 
Portland. 
Port Townsend. 
+ Aberdeen, 
jAnacortes. 
i Blaine. 
tDanville. 
1 Everett. 
tFriday Harbor. 
New Whatcom. 
SERA VER 
1Port Angeles. 
¡Roche Harbor. 
+Seattle. 
+Sumas. 
+Tacoma. 


Sitka. 

+ Cooks Inlet (Homer) 
7Dyea. 

i Eagle City. 

1Juneau. 

+Karluk. 

+ Ketchikan. 


'|tKodiak. 














































Montana and 


Astoria, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. 
anzor, Me. 


th, Me. 
Beecher Falls, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Me. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. ` 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Albany. N. Y. 
Astoria, Ore 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore. Md, 
Bangor, Me. 
Bath, Me. 
Boston. Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Me. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Denver. Col. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit. Mich. 
Dubuque. Iowa, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, 


7Nome. 


TOrca. 

1St. Michael. 
iSkagway. 
1Unalaska. 

1 Unga. 

1 Valdez. 
+Wrangel. 


aho, 
Montana ; Idaho.|Great Falls.... .| Bonners Ferry. 
Minnesota. 
Minnesota....... St. Paul. 
+ Minneapolis. 
Duluth......... |Duluth. 
Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee... Milwaukee. Kenosha. 
Racine. 
Sheboy gan. 
reenbay 
Michigan. i 
Michigan...... . [Grand Haven......|Cheboygan. 
Manistee. 
Ludington. 
Saginaw. 
Huron..........'Port Huron. 


*Ports of delivery at which customs officers are located. 
should be forwarded only to these places, 


Duluth, Minn. 
Eagle Pass, Tex. 
Eastport, Me, 
El Paso, Tex. 
Everett, Wash. 
Fernandina Pla. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Gladstone, Mich, 
Honolulu. H. I. 
Island Pond, Vt. 
Key West. Fla, 
Laredo, Tex. 


Ports of Delivery* 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 

New Orleans, La. 
Newport, Vt. 
Newport News, Va. 
New York. N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Nogales, Ariz. 
Norfolk, Va. 


PORTS TO WHICH MERCHANDISE MAY BE TRANSPORTED WITHOUT APPRAISEMENT UNDER THE 


Districts. Ports of Entry. 
Michigan— 
Detroit......... Detroit. 
Superior........ Marquette.......... 
+Superior. 
4 Ashland. 
1Gladstone, 


Indiana and 
Illinois. 
Chicago......... 


Indiana. 

Ohio. 
Miami..........|Toledo. 
Sandusky....... Sandusky. 
Cuyahoga....... Cleveland. cobo....o 

Conneaut, 

Colorado. 

Arizona. 

iZOną.. esee.. .|Nogales. 

7 Douglas. 
1Naco. 

North and 


South Dakota. 
N. € S. Dakota. . |Pembina, N. Dak, 


t Portal. 
Tennessee. 


Iowa. 


Hawaiian 
.. Islands. 
Hawaii......... Honolulu........ 
, Hilo. 
Kahului. 
f Mahukona. 
Porto Rico. 
Porto Rico...... San Juan. 
1 A guadilla. 
+ Arecibo. 
f Arroyo. 
+Fajardo. 
1Humacao. 
1Mayaguez. 
i1 Ponce, 
1Guanica. 


tSub-port of entry. 


PORTS AT WHICH MERCHANDISE MAY BE ENTERED FOR TRANSPORTATION TO OTHER PORTS 
WITHOUT APPRAISEMENT UNDER THE ACT OF JUNE 10, 1880. 


San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Seattle. Wash. 

Sioux City, Ia. 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Toledo, 
Vanceboro. Me. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Port Huron, Mich, 
Portal, N. D. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Riichford. Vt. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Albans, Vt. 


ACT OF JUNE 10, 1880, 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Durango, Col. 
Durham, N. C, 
Eagle Pass. Tex. 
Eastport, Me. 


El Paso, Tex. Louisville, Ky. 
Enfield, Conn. Marquette, Mich, 
Erie, Pa Memphis, Tenn. 


Evansville. Ind, 
Everett. Wash. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Galveston. Tex. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenbay, Wis. 
Hartford. Conn. 
Honolulu, H. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
Key West, Fla. 


Newport. 


Knoxville. Tenn. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Leadville, Colo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Middletown, Conn. 
Milwaukce. Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Bedford. Mass. 
Newark, N. J 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La, 


Newport News. Va. 
New York. N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Nogales, Ariz. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland. Cal. 
Ocala, Fla. 
Ogdensburg. N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Petersburg. Va. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. ` 
Port Huron. Mich, 
Portland. Me. 
Portland. Oreg. 
Portsmouth. N. H. 


Chicago.......... 


Ports of Delivery* 





Sault Ste. Marie. 
Mackinaw. 


Grand Rapids. 


.| Waukegan, 


Michigan City, 
Cairo, 111. 
Rock Island. 
Peoria. 
Galena. 


Indianapolis. 


Fairport. 
Columbus, 


Denver. 
Pueblo. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


.|Kaloa, Kauai. 
Hilo. 


Kahului. 
Mahukona. 





Consular invoices and transportation entries 


Ohio. 


San Antonio. Tex. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Sault Ste. Maric. Mich, 
Savannah, Ga 

Seattle. Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
South Manchester, Ct. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
'Tacoma. Mane 


Port Townsend. Wash. Tampa, 
Providence. R. I. Titusville, Pa. 
Pueblo, Colo. Toledo. Ohio. 


Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
Saginaw. Mich. 

St. Augustine. Fla, 
St. Joseph. Mo. 
St. Louis. Mo. 

St. Paul. Minn. 


Vanceboro. Me. 
Vernon (Rockville), Ct, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, Del, 
Wilmington. N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


= 
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LIST OF PORTS AT WHICH BONDED WAREHOUSES ARE ESTABLISHED. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Durham, N. C. 
Eagle Pass, Tex. 
Eastport, Me. 
Ellsworth, Me. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Galveston Tex. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Apalachicola, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bath, Me. 

Boston, Mass, 
Boothbay, Me. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Buffalo, N, Y. 
Cape Vincent, N. Y. 
Castine, Me. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lincoln. Neb. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Omaha, Neb, 


Key West, Fla. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport News, Va. 
Newark, N, J. 

New York, N, Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Michael, Alaska. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. 

San Diego, Cal. 
SanFrancisco, Cal. 
San Juan, P. R. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Skagway, Alaska. 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Oswego, N, Y. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Perth Amboy, N, J. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Port Huron. Mich. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N, H. 
Port Townsend, Wash, 
Provincetown, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


LIST OF PORTS WHERE THE CUSTOM HOUSE PREMISES ARE USED FOR STORAGE OF IMPORTED 
i GOODS IN BOND. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Fajardo, P. R. 
Humacao, P, R. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marquette, Mich. 


Aguadilla, P. R. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Arecibo, P, R. 
Arrayo, P. R. 
Bangor, Me. 
Charleston, S. O. 


Ponce, P. R. 

Providence, R. I. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Wash., D. C. (Georgetown). 


Mayaguez, P. R. 
Memphbis, Tenn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Peoria, Ill, 





Dow to Meet tbe Customs Officer. 


(From suggestions furnished by the Treasury Department.) 


Residents of the United States returning from 
abroad will be met at Quarantine by a Government 
official, to whom they will make a declaration under 
oath, stating the number of trunks in their posses- 
sion, their dutiable contents, etc. If all people were 
honest this formality would be sufficient, but under 
existing conditions it is necessary to examine the 
contents of these trunks and packages at the pier. 
Those who heed the following suggestions, however, 
will make their annoyance as slight as possible: 

(1) Prepare a detailed list of all articles pur- 
chased or otherwise obtained abroad. as well as the 
prices paid therefor, or the value thereof, specify- 
ing separately articles of wearing apparel, personal 
&dornment, toilet and other personal effects, all of 
which will be appraised at the market price in the 
country where purchased. (2) If possible, keep the 
original receipted bilis for purchases of any impor- 
tance where they may be easily referred to at the 
time of appraisement. (3) In packing trunks place 
all articles purchased abroad in such a position that 
they may easily be found and exhibited for appraise- 
ment. 

Any personal effects taken abroad as baggage and 
brought back in the same condition will be admitted 
free; but if improved in condition they are dutiable. 
From the aggregate value of all articles purehased 
abroad (unless they,are intended for other persons 
or for sale) goods tó the value of $100 will be de- 
dueted, for that amount of personal property is ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

Persons who have been abroad for the purposes of 
study, restoration of health or for other specifie ob- 
jects, and have had a fixed foreign abode for one year 
or more, are considered non-residents within the 
meaning of this exemption. Persons who have been 
abroad for two years or more, but not for the rea- 
sons above, and who have had during that time a 
fixed place of abode for one year or more, will be 
also considered as non-residents within the tmeaning 
of this law. The distinction is this: Non-residents 
are permitted to bring all wearing apparel and other 
articles in actual use that are appropriate to the 


journey without regard to value, but are entitled to 
no exemptions on new and unused wearing apparel 
or other articles, while residents are entitled to an 
exemption of $100 on appropriate articles, whether 
in use or not. 

A failure to deelare any dutiable goods renders 
the same liable to seizure and confiscation and your- 
self to the full penalties of the law. 

The law expressly forbids the importation into 
the United States of garments made in whole or in 
part of the skins of prohibited fur seals, unless the 
owner is able to establish by competent evidence and 
to the satisfaction of the Collector either that the 
garment was purchased prior to December 29, 1897, 
or that the animal was taken elsewhere than in pro- 
hibited waters. Residents who desire to take seal- 
skin garments abroad should have the same reristered 
with the Collector. A failure to do this will cause 
no end of annoyanee and is likely to result in the 
confiscation aud destruction of the garment. 

Upon the request of any lady for a private exam- 
ination of her baggage, the same will be granted, 
provided the steamship company has provided a sult- 
able place therefor. 

Government ofliicers are forbidden by law to ac- 
cept anything but currency in payment of duties, 
but if requested will retain baggage for twenty-four 
hours to enable the owner to secure the currency. 
In ease passengers are dissatisfied with the value 
placed upon dutiable articles, application may be 
made to the Oollector in writing within two days, 
and the appraisement will be reviewed by a general 
appraiser, l 

Baggage intended for an interior port will be 
forwarded thereto upon application and without ex- 
amination at the port of arrival. Any baggage or 
personal effects in transit through the United States 
to any foreign country will, on application, be for- 
warded to port of departure. 

No customs official or employe is allowed to ac- 
cept gratuities or ''tips" of any kind under penalty 
of prompt dismissal. 


Che National Cemeteries. 


The national cemeteries are located in the follonw- 
ing places: . 

Alexandria, La.; Alexandria, Va.; Andersonville, 
Ga.; Annapolis, Md.; Antietam, Md.; Arlington, Va.; 
Balls Bluff, Va.; Barrancas, Fla.; Baton Rouge, La.; 
Battle-Ground, D. C.; Beaufort, S. C.; Beverly, N. 
J.; Brownsville, "Der: Camp Butler, Ill.; Camp Nel- 
son, Ky.; Cave Hill Ky.; Chalmette, La.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; City Point, Va.;, Cold Harbor, Va.; 
Corinth, Miss.; Crown Hill, Ind.; Culpeper, Va.; Cus- 
ter Battlefield, Mont.; Cypress Hills, N. Y.; Danville, 
Ky.; Danville, Va.; Fayetteville, Ark.; Finns Point, 
N. J.; Florence, S. C.; Fort Donelson, Tenn.; Fort 
Gibson, Ind. T.; Fort Harrison, Va.; Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; Fort McPherson, Neb.;, Fort Scott, Kan.; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Fredericksburg, Va.; Gettysburg, 


Pa.; Glendale, Va.; Grafton, W. Va.; Hampton, Va.; 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Jefferson City, Mo.; Keokuk, 
la.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lebanon, Ky.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Little Rock, Ark.; Loudon Park, Md.; Marietta, 
Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; Mexico City, Mex.; Mill 
Springs, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; Mound City, DL: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Natchez, Miss.; New Albany, Ind.; 
New Berne, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Poplar Grove, 
Va.; Port Hudson, La.; Quincy, Ill; Raleigh, N. 
C.; Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill.; St. Augustine, 
Fla.; Salisbury, N. C.: San Antonio, Tex.; San 
Francisco. Cal.; Santa Fe, N. M.; Seven Pines, Va.; 


Shiloh, Tenn.; Soldiers Home, D. C.; Springfield, 
Mo.; Staunton, Va.; Stone HRiyer, Tenn.; Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Wilmington, N. C.; Winchester, Va.; Wood- 


lawn, N: Y.; Yorktown, Va. 





! 
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Federal Civil Service. 


By HENRY TI. GREENE, Acting President of the United States Civil Service Commission. 


An act to regulate and improve the Civil Service 
of the United States was passed on January 16, 1883. 
It authorized the appointment of three commission- 
ers, not all of the same party, who should constitute 
the Civil Service Commission; a chief examiner, a 
secretary, and,. when necessars, a stenographer and 
messenger. By subsequent appropriations this force 
has been inereased to 129. 

The commission is charged by the act with the 
preparation of rules to render it effective and with 
the execution of the act and rules. 

The act requires the rules to provide and declare 
as nearly as the conditions of good administration 
will warrant for open, competitive, practical exam- 
inations for testing the fitness of applieants for the 
classified service; for the filing of all vacancies by 
selections from among those graded highest; for the 
apportionment of appointments at Washington among 
the States and Territories upon the basis of popula- 
tion; for a period of probation before absolute ap- 
pointment; that no person in the publie service shall 
be obliged to contribute service or money for political 
purposes; that no person in said service has any rignt 
to use his official authority or influence to coerce the 
political aetion of any person or body; that there shall 
be non-competitive examinations when competent per- 
sons do not compete, and that notices of changes 
shall be furnished to the commission to be recorded. 

'The eight provisions above mentioned are termed 
by the act fundamental, and the purpose of the Civil 
Service rules and the remainder of the act is mainly 
to insure the enforcement of said provisions. 

'The estimated number of positions in the executive 
Civil Service in 1902 was more than 235,000. The 
Civil Service act does not authorize the classification 
of persons appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, or of persons employed merely as 
laborers or workmen. Many positions are excepted in 
part from the provisions of the rules for various rea- 
sons, the largest single class being those of fourth- 
class postmasters, of which there are more than 
10,000. 'The entire number of positions subject in gen- 
eral to the provisions of the Civil Service rules is 
probably in excess of 110,000. 

The examinations are open to all, subject to cer- 
tain limitations as to age, citizenship, legal residence, 
character and health. More than one thousand local 
boards of examiners in various parts of the country, 
under the direction of the commission, perform such 
work in connection with post offices, custom houses, 
mints and other local government establishments as 
may be assigned to them. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, 59,318 persons were examined, 
39,693 passed and 12,894 were appointed. One thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-two special examina- 
tions were held in addition to those held semi-annu- 
ally on regular scheduled dates. 

Five hundred and forty-seven different kinds of 
examinations were held, each one of which involved 
different tests. This great variety of tests was neces- 
sitated by the requirement of the act that examina- 
tions shall be practical. Only 235 of these examina- 
tions contained educational tests, the others being 
for mechanical trades or skilled occupations and con- 
sisting of affidavits and certificates of employers or 
fellow-workmen of the applicants. 

Examimations are held twice a year in each State 
and Territory, the places and dates being publicly 
announced. The names of the persons examined are 
not known until the papers bave been considered and 
the ratings entered thereon. . 

The name of each person who obtains a passing 
mark is entered in the order determined by his rating 
on a register of eligibles for the position for which 
he was examined. with the names of those entitled 
to preference because of military or naval service 
ahead of all others; and in the case of a vacancy the 
highest three on an appropriate register are certified 
for appointment, due regard being had to the proper 
apportionment of appointments among the States. 

The commission receives and audits monthly re- 
ports of all essential changes of status of all em- 
ployes in the service under its supervision. The per- 
missibility of each change under the Civil Service act 


and rules receives careful consideration, after whieh 
it is approved and entered upon the record card of 
the person affected, or, if apparently not permissible, 
it is made the subject of correspondence with the 
proper department. No work of the commission is 
more important than this, and probably none gives 
rise to more voluminous and varied correspondence. 

Among the duties of (he commission are the ap- 
plication of the rules and regulations in cases of 
transfer, reinstatement and promotion, the considera- 
tion of complaints of violations of the rules and the 
investigation of alleged irregularities in the adminis- 
tration of the service. 

Federal positions in Porto Rico and Hawaii are 
subject to the provisions of the Civil Service nct and 
rules and are filled in the same way as similar posi- 
tions in the United States. 

Employes in the insular service of the Philippines 
are subject to the Civil Service rules promulgated by 
the Civil Governor of the islands under authority 
vested in him by an act passed by the United States 
Philippine Commission on September 19, 1900. The 
United States Civil Service Commission assists the 
Philippine Civil Service Board by conducting exam- 
inations for the Philippine service in all the States 
and Territories and in other practical ways. 

Among the most diffieult matters connected with 
the administration of the Civil Service act and rules 
are promotions, temporary appointments and the 
maintenance of a line of demareation between the 
classified and the unclassified service. The important 
revision of the rules in effect April 15, 1903, contains 
provisions designed to restrict temporary eppolnt: 
ments within the narrowest practical limits. n pur- 
suance of an executive order, dated July 3, 1902, un- 
classified laborers in all the departments are to be ap- 
pointed in accordance with regulations approved by 
the departments and the commission. Regulations 
have been adopted for several departments, and posl- 
tions ef laborers are being filled by the appointment 
of applicants who are rated highest in the elements 
of age, physical condition, industry and adaptability. 
This action is entirely unrelated to the Civil Service 
act and does not change the status of unclassified em- 
ployes. Since selections of laborers cannot now be 
determined by political or personal influence, but must 
be made from those standing highest on the classified 
or unclassified registers, it is expected that the char- 
acter of the duties to be performed will determine 
the treatment of a given position of laborer as classi- 
fied or unclassified, as was intended by the President's 
order of June 10, 1896, which declared that no laborer 
appointed without examination under the Civil Service 
rules should be assigned to classified work. The im- 
portance of these regulations as a safeguard to the 
classified service will be appreciated when it is re- 
ealled that in 1902 about 800 employes nppointed un- 
der the guise of mere laborers were performing classi- 
fied work which should be performed by persons ap- 
pone upon examination under the Civil Service 
rules. 

Among the publications of the commission are the 
following: 

A manual of examinations, containing a schedule 
of places and dates of examination, qualifications and 
requirements, rules by which papers are rated, de- 
seriptions of examinations, specimen questions and 
general information for the instruetion of persons in- 
terested in examinations and appointments; 


The Civil Service act, rules, regulations and per- 
tinent legislation: 

The annual report of the commission to the Presi- 
dent, containing a report upon its work, the effect ot 
the Civil Service act and rules, suggestions for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the act, statistics per- 
taining to the service, decisions of the commission, 
ete. 

Copies of the manual are furnished free to all ap- 
plicants, and the annual reports, which also contaln 
the Civil Service act and rules, may be consulted at 
the prineipal publie libraries or may be furnished to 
those especially interested by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Civil Service in the United States. 


State Civil Service laws have been adopted in four 
States. In New York the system has been in prac- 
tice since 1883, in Massachusetts since 1884, and in 
Illinois and Wisconsin since 1895. In New York 
and Massachusetts every city in the State is included 
within the act, but in Wisconsin it applies only to 
cities of the first class, while in Illinois it may be 





adopted or not, according to the vote of the people. 
Local civil service systems, applyin only to the par- 
ticular cities. are in force in San Francisco, Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Columbus, O.; New Haven, 
Conn., and Louisville, Ky., but in nearly every case 
even these rules affect only certain branches of the 
municipal service.- ; 
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United States Postal Rates and Regulations. 


(Revised for The American Almanac for 1904 by the New York Post Office.) 


CLASSIFICATION OF DOMESTIC MAIL MATTER, 


Domestic mail matter includes all matter deposited 
in the United States mails for transmission within 
the United States or passing between the United 
States and Porto Rico, Guam, the Philippines, ‘Tu- 
tuila, Hawaii and Midway Island. (For special rates 
applying to Canada and Mexico see below.) 

Domestic mail matter is divided into four classes, 
as follows: 


FIRST-CLASS MATTER. 


Definition of First-Class Matter.—All written mat- 
ter, including letters, postal cards, “post cards,” or 
other matter, either wholly or partly in writing, 
whether sealed or unsealed, except manuscript copy 
accompanying proof sheets or corrected proof sheets 
of the same. All matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection is also of the first class. 

Note.—Typewriting is held to be the equivalent 
of handwriting and is classed as such, as is also car- 
bon or letter press copies thereof. 

Rates of Postage—Letters.— The rate of postage 
on letters, wholly or partly in writing, whether 
sealed or unsealed, or on any other matter closed 
against inspectlon, is two eents an ounce or fraction 
thereof; except on ''drop letters," when the rate is 
one cent for each ounce or fraction thereof, when 
malled at offices where free delivery by carriers is 
not established. The rate on “'drop letters," when 
malled at letter carrier post offices, is the same as on 
ordinary letters. 

Regulation Postal Cards.—The postage on such 
cards is one cent each, which is paid by the stamp 
already printed on the cards, no other postage being 
necessary. 

Folding or Double Postal Cards.—These cards con- 
sist of two attached cards, one of which may be de- 
tached by the receiver and used without further post- 
age for reply. The original sender may write his 
name and address on the reply card and any message 
which he wishes the one originally addressed to fill 
in. The price of these cards is two cents. 

Private Mailing Cards (Post Cards).-—Private 
mailing cards bearing messages, either written or 
printed, may be transmitted by mail at the postage 
rate of one cent by conforming to the following con- 
ditions: 1. Each card must be an unfolded piece of 
cardboard, not exceeding 9 9-16x5 9-16 inches, and 
not less than 2115-16x455 Inches in size. 2. The quality 
and weight must be substantially that of the Govern- 
ment postal card of like size. 3. They may be of any 
color which does not interfere with the legibility of 
the address and postmark. 4. Each card must bear 
the words ‘‘Post Card’’ at the top of the address side 
unobstructed by any other matter: said words to be 
placed thereon in conspicuous letters and in such 
.manner as not to interfere with a perfectly distinct 
address and postmark. The address may be in writ- 
ing, printing, or by means of a hand-stamp or ad- 
hesive label of not more than % of an inch by 2 
inches in size, and the sender may. in the same man- 
ner, place his name and address on the back or the 
face of the eard. 'The message may be in writing or 
in print. 5. Cards conforming to the foregoing con- 
ditions are transmissible in the domestic mails (in- 
cluding the island possessions), and to places in 
Cuba, Canada and Mexico, at the postage rate of 1 
cent each, and in the mails of the Postal Union at 
the postage rate of 2 cents each, prepaid by stamps 
affüxed. 6. Any card of foreign origin which, from its 
title in any language, appears to be a “Post Card" 
and conforms to the requirements of this order as to 
size, form, quality and weight, shall be admissible 
to the mails (domestic or international) when pre- 
paid in United States postage stamps. When 
post cards are prepared by printers and stationers 
for sale, they should, in additio to conformity with 
the requirements of this order, also bear in the upper 


right-hand corner of the face an oblong diagram con- 


taining the words, ‘‘Place postage stamp here,” and 
across the bottom the words, ‘‘This side for the ad- 
dress." 8. Advertisements and illustrations in any 
‘color may be printed upon either or both sides of a 
post card, provided they do not, when placed upon 
the face thereof, interfere with a perfectly distinct 
address and postmark. 9. The words “*Post Oard’’ 
are authorized only on ecards which conform to the 
conditions prescribed in this order; other cards bear- 
ing these words, or otherwise purporting to be issued 
under authority of the Act of May 19. 1898, are un- 
mailable as ‘‘Post Cards,” and, whether the message 
be written or printed, are subject to postage at the 
letter rate. 10. The privilege given by the Act is 
not intended to work a discontinuance of the Govern- 
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ment postal cards. These will be issued and sold the 
same as heretofore, and in all correspondence will 
be designated ‘‘Postal Cards" to distinguish them 
from ''Post Cards." 11. Cards issued under the or- 
der of November 18, 1899, and bearing the words 
*Private Mailing Card," will continue to be trans- 
missible in the mails, as heretofore. 

Note. — Prepayment of amount in postage by 
stamps affixed is required except as follows: 1. First- 
elass matter of not more than four pounds in weight 
will be dispatched to its destination if two cents in 
stamps be affixed, and the residue of the postage 
will be collected of the addressee before delivery. 2. 
In the case of letters from soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines in the service of the United States, letters will 
be transmitted if marked ‘‘Soldier’s letter," ‘‘Sailor’s 
letter," or ''Marine's letter," as the case may be, 
and the postage will be collected upon delivery from 
the addressee. 


SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


Definition of Second-Class Matter.—All newspa- 
pers, magazines and other publications which are 
issued periodically, at stated intervals, at ¡east as 
frequently as four times a year. Such publications 
must be numbered consecutively, must be issued 
from a known office of publication and must consist 
of printed paper sheets, without board, cloth, leather 
or other substantial binding. This class includes 
only such publications issued for the dissemination 
of information of public character or which are de- 
vated to literature, science, art or some special in- 
dustry. Circulars or any other publications issued 
primarily for the purpose of advertisement or which 
are circulated free or at nominal rates are excluded 
from this class. 

Rates of Postage.—The rate of postage on second- 
class matter when sent by the publisher, and from 
the office of publication, or when sent from a news 
agency to actual subscribers, or to other news 
agents, is one cent a pound or fractional part thereof. 

The free use of the mails is given when one copy 
only tis sent to each actual subscriber residing in the 
county where same is printed; excepting when di- 
rected to letter-carrier offices. 

The rate of postage on newspapers (excepting 
weeklies) and on periodicals not exceeding two ounces 
in weight, when deposited in a letter-carrier office by 
the publisher or by news agents for delivery by car- 
rlers, is one cent each; on periodicals weighing more 
than two ounces, two cents each; when deposited for 
general or box delivery the rate is one cent a pound. 

Newspapers and periodicals, when deposited by 
other than publishers or news agents, are subject to 
postage at the rate of one cent for each four ounces 
or fraction thereof. 

Postage on second-elass matter must be prepaid, 
in money when sent at tbe pound rate, by stamps af- 
fixed when deposited for delivery by carriers or by 
others than the publishers or news agents. 

Sample copies are allowed the privileges of sec- 
ond-class matter. Publishers of matter of the second 
class may, without extra postage, fold within. tbelr 
regular issues a supplement which must be germane 
to the publication which it supplements. 


THIRD-CLASS MATTER. 


Definition of Third-Class Matter.—Books, alma- 
naes, calendars, circulars, engravings, photographs. 
pamphlets and other matter wholly in print (and 
not included in second-class matter) are classified as 
third-elass matter.  ''Printed matter” is defined as 
“the reproduction upon paper, by any process except 
that of hand, or typewriting, or letter-press, or mani- 
fold eopies thereof, of any words, letters, characters, 
figures or images, or of any combination thereof, not 
having the character of an actual and personal corre- 
spondence.”” , 

Seeds, bulbs, roots, scions, plants and samples of 
wheat or other grain in its natural condition are 
mallable at the third-elass rate of postage; but flour, 
rolled oats, pearled barley, or other cereals which 
ean only be used as articles of food are classified as 
fourth-class matter. Although seeds, bulbs, etc., are 
mailable at third-class rate of postage, they fall un- 
der the conditions imposed upon fonrth-class matter. 

The rate of postage on third-class matter is one 
cent for each two ounces or fractional part thereof 
sent to a single address. 

LE must be fully prepald by means of stamps 
affixed. 

No package, except single books, which weighs 
more than four pounds will be admissible to the 
mails. 
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FOURTH-CLASS MATTER, 


Definition of Fourth-Class Matter.—All mail mat- 
ter not included in the first, second or third class 
and which is not liable to deface or otherwise dam- 
age the contents of the mail bag, or harm the person 
of any one engaged in the postal service, is held as 
fourth-class matter. No package is admitted as 
fourth-class matter weighing over four pounds. This 
class includes such things as artificial flowers, cards, 
blankbooks, samples of merchandise and other mer- 
chandise when properly wrapped and complying with 
conditions stated below. Poisons, inflammable arti- 
cles, explosives, live animals or substances exhaling 
a foul odor will not be accepted as mailable matter. 

The rate of postage on fourth-class matter is one 
cent an ounee or fraction thereof sent to a single 
address, to be prepaid by ordinary stamps affixed. 


REGISTRATION OF MAIL MATTER. 


All elasses of mailable matter, ineluding drop or 
local letters, may be registered at a cost of eight 
cents, in addition to the regular postage. - 

The sender of an article accepted for registration 
is entitled to a receipt at the time of its acceptance, 
and is also entitled to a receipt signed by the person 
to whom delivery is made, which is returned to the 
sender. If the sender fails to receive the return re- 
eeipt, by applying to the Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General the matter will be investigated, with the 
view of recovering the lost article where possible, or 
its value, when the loss is due to culpable negligence 
on the part of postal officials. The amount collectible 
for such a loss is the value of the contents, up to 
twenty-five dollars. 


FORWARDING MAIL MATTER. 


The matter which can be forwarded to the ad- 
dressee without additional charge of postage is as 
follows: Letters prepaid at full rate of at least two 
cents, parcels prepaid at first-class rates, postal 
cards, “Post ‘Cards,’’ official matter, free county pub- 
lications (within county), and matter from the 
Postal Union countries. . 

Any other matter than the above requires an ad- 
ditional postage at the same rate at which it was 
originally mailed, which postage must be prepaid, in 
order to be forwarded. For each time forwarded an 
. additional postage must be paid. 

In the case of matter forwarded free of charge, 
the direction may be changed and the matter for- 
warded as many times as is necessary to reach the 
addressee. 

Matter which has been opened inadvertently upon 
delivery may be forwarded witbout additional charge 
of postage. 


RETURNING UNCLAIMED MATTER. 


When a letter is sent on whieh the postage is pre- 
paid and the sender indorses his name and address 
upon the envelope. such letter, when remaining un- 
claimed for any time which the writer may direct, 
up to thirty days, will be returned to him without 
additional charge of DO SEE The sender may, by a 
subsequent written direction to the postmaster at the 
ofüce of destination, lengthen or shorten the time 
which the letter is to be held as originally named on 
the envelope. Double postal cards will be returned 
to the sender if undelivered. Unclaimd written sin- 
gle postal cards and ‘‘Post Cards" are sent to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

Applieations must be made to the postmaster at 
the post office where the article was mailed, accom- 
panied by a fac-simile of the address and money suf- 
cent to pay for telegraphing to the post office of de- 
ivery. 

Au other mail matter, other than first-class, may 
be returned, but is subject to an additional charge 
for postage, fully prepaid, for the return of same. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF MAIL MATTER. 


After mail matter has been deposited, but not yet 
dispatched, it can be withdrawn by the writer or 
sender if he can show to the satisfaction of the post- 
master that he is such. After matter has been dis- 
patched from the office where mailed. its delivery 
may be prevented and its return secured, if the 
sender can properly identify the letter and can state 
reasons sufficient for its withdrawal at the office 
where mailed. 


UNMAILABLE MATTER. 


The following articles will be refused the use and 
privilege of the United States mails: 

Matter insufficiently prepaid to entitle it to be 
forwarded. Incorrectly or illegibly directed matter. 
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Any matter which, on account of its destructive or 
harmful] nature, might do injury to other mail or 
postal employes. (See under fourth-class matter.) 
Any matter, such as coin, jewelry or precious articles, 
which by special agreement with foreign countries 
is not allowed to be sent to those countries. Pack- 
ages which exceed the weight limit of four pounds 
imposed upon third and fourth-class matter. Any 
seurrilous, indecent, threatening or defamatory mat- 
ter upon the outside of a letter or package, or upon 
a postal card, will exclude it. Lottery matter or 
schemes which are intended to deceive or to defraud. 
Indecent or immoral matter in form of book, picture, 
printing or any other publication. 


WRAPPING OF MAIL MATTER. 


Second-Class Matter.—Newspapers must be dried 
and inclosed in proper wrappers, which ean be easily 
removed without destroying them or injuring their 
inclosures. 

Third-Class Matter must be placed under band, 
upon a roller, between boards, or in an unsealed en- 
velope, or closed so as not to conceal the nature of 
the packet or its contents, or it may be so tied with 
a string as to be easily unfastened. Address cards 
and all printed matter in the form of an unfolded 
card may be mailed without band or envelope. 

Fourth-Class Matter must be so wrapped that the 
contents may be easily and thoroughly examined by 
postmasters, both as to reference to the safety of the 
mails and postal employes and to the exclusion of 
matter chargeable as of the first class. 


Different Classes of Mail Matter in Same Pack- 
age.—Whenever mail of different classes is inclosed 
in one package the full contents of that package 
must be paid for at the rate which would apply if 
the entire contents were of the class on which the 
highest rate is payable. However, a blank or printed 
card may be placed in a package of third-class mat- 
ter for reply without paying a higher rate of postage 
on the package, but no written address can be placed 
on such card. 


FOREIGN MAIL MATTER, 


Articles for or from foreign countries, except Can- 
ada, Mexico and Cuba, do not come under the United 
States classification of mail matter, but are desig- 
nated as: 1. Letters. 2. Post cards. 3. Newspapers 
and other printed matter. 4. Commercial or business 
papers. 5. Samples of merchandise. 


PROHIBITED ARTICLES, 


It is forbidden to send by mail to foreign coun- 
tries: 1. Letters or packets containing current coin, 
gold or silver substances, jewelry or precious articles, 
except to Mexico, Germany and the German protec- 
torates, British colonies of Hong Kong, Sierra Leone, 
Falkand Islands, Bermuda, Gibraltar, Jamaica, Malta, 
Labuan, Lagos, Montserrat, Gambia, the Straits Set- 
tlements, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and the 
countries with which “Parcels Post’’ mails are ex- 
changed. 2. Articles other than letters which are 
not prepaid at least partly or which do not fulfill the 
conditions required in order to enjoy the reduced rate. 
3. Articles of a nature likely to soil or injure the 
correspondence or injure those handling them. 4. 
Poisons, explosives and inflammable articles, animals, 
dead or alive, insects (except bees), reptiles, fruit or 
vegetable matter liable to decomposition, substances 
exhaling a bad odor. 5. Books, prints or other artl- 
cles of obscene and indecent character, letters, circu- 
lars, ete., concerning lotteries, postal cards or letters 
addressed to go around the world. 

The following articles, when addressed to the 
countries named are absolutely unmailable, the laws 
of e countries forbidding their importation by 
mail: ; 

Austria-Hungary.—(See note.) 

Belgium. — Articles of miscellaneous herchandise 
not bona fide trade samples. (See note.) 

Canada.—1. Letters not prepaid, one rate—2 cents; 
articles, other than letters in their usual and ordinary 
form, which are wrapped so that their contents can- 
not be easily examined. 2. Other exchangeable mail 
matter not fully prepaid. 3. “Police Gazettes,’’ ‘‘Po- 
lice News," ‘‘The Illustrated Leader," and publica- 
tions which violate the copyright laws of Canada. 4. 
Rose bushes, except those grown under glass. 

Danish Colonies.—(See note.) 

Denmark.—Articles resembling postage stamps or 
postal cards. (See note.) 

Ecuador.—Bank notes, gold or silver bullion, pre- 
cious stones, jewelry and other precious articles. 


Egypt.—Jewelry and precious articles. (See note.} 
France.—1. Tobacco in any form. 2. Obscene or 
3. Samples 


immoral writings or prints, except books. 
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of teas weighing more than 20 grams (about % oz.). 
(See note below.) 

French Colonies.— (See note below.) 

Germany.—1. Sealed cans containing sausage or 
the chopped flesh of any warm-blooded animal. 2. 
Meats prepared in a manner to disguise their nature 
or render them unwholesome. 3. Live plants or parts 
of live plants, and fresh fruits or parts of fresh fruits. 
as well as receptacles which have been used for pack- 
ing or keeping such articles. (See note below.) 
Great Britain.—1. Packages of manufactured to- 
bacco of any kind whatever, including cigars, cig- 
arettes and snuff; also packages of unmanufacturcd 
tobacco which exceed four ounees, gross weight. 2. 
Printed mattter relating to bets. 

Greece.—1. Plants in general (including roots, hay, 
fresh fruits and vegetables) and fertilizers. 2. Cop- 
per and bronze foreign coins. 

Hong-Kong.—Samples of opium. 
Hungary.—Articles of clothing of all kinds, in- 
cluding hats, underelothes, and pairs of shoes, gloves, 
ete. : 
Italy.—1. Living plants or any living portion of a 
vegetable, such as branches, bulbs or roots. Sam- 
ples of tobacco. 3. Samples of raw or spun silk in 
excess of 100 grams (31% ozs.) weight. 4. Correspond- 
ence relative to lotteries. (See note below.) 
Luxemburg.—Meats in sealed boxes and sausages. 
(See. note below.) 

Mexico, —1. Letters not prepaid one rate — 2 
cents; articles other than letters in their usual and 
ordinary form, which are wrapped so that their con- 
tents cannot ^^ easily examined. 2. Other exchange- 
able matter not fully prepaid. 3. Publications which 
violate the copyright laws of Mexico. 4. Bank notes, 
drafts payable to bearer, money, jewelry, precious 
stones; subject to a fine of 20 per cent of the value 


Countries or Places of Destination. 


ico and Cuba....... 
Canada.—See “Special Rates and Conditions" be- 


ow. 
Mexico.—See ‘‘Special Rates and Conditions" be- 
ow. 

Cuba.—See ‘‘Special Rates and Conditions’’ be- 


w. 
At least one rate of postage of two cents must 
be prepaid on ordinary letters. 


of the articles. 5. Mauser rifles, their component 
parts or ammunition for them. 

Netherlands.—Opium. (See note below.) 

New South Wales.—Opium and tobacco, whether 
manufaetured or not, and whether bona fide trade 
samples or not. 

New Zealand.—Opium and tobacco. 

Portuguese Colonies.—(See note note belew.) 
Queensland.—Potatoes. 

Roumania.—Plants, such as trees, sbrubs, bulbs, 
roots, etc. (See note below.) 

Russia.—1. Newspapers and other political publica- 
tions, unless addressed to members of the reigning im- 
perial family, ministers of the empire or members of 
the Diplomatie Corps, or subscribed for at Russian 
post offices. 2. Non-political publications, except 
those subscribed for at Russian post ofBces, or ad- 
dressed to the Public Imperial Library, the Academy 
of Sciences, the higher educational establishments or 
established book stores. 3. Books in the Russian lan- 
guage published elsewhere than in Russia; also prints 
(except periodical publications) in the Polish lan- 
guage. 4. Pasteboard drawing models. 5. Russian 
paper money. (See note below.) 

Straits Settlements.—Opium. 
Sweden.—Pasteboard drawing models. 
below.) 

Spain.—1. Reproduction of the hydrographie maps 
published by the Spanish Ministry of Marine. 2. 
Missals, breviaries and other liturgical beoks pertain- 
ing to the Catholic religion. 3. Works of Spanish 
authors reproduced abroad in contravention of the 
law respecting intellectual property. 4. Samples of 
felt and colored paper which 


(See note 


cloths, textile fabrics, 








All the countries and colonies (including Newfound- 
and) of the Universal Postal Union, except Canada, Mex- 
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measure more than sixteen inches square and which 
have not cuts at least eight inches long across their 
width. 

The Republic of Colombia.—Books and non-peri- 
odical publications which, to judge from their num- 
ber, are not intended for the personal use ef the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed, but are intended for 
sale, and consequently are liable to customs duties 
upon entering the Republic of Colombia. 

The Transvaal.—Papers relative to lotteries. 

Venezuela.—''Samples'" having a salable value will 
not be delivered to addressees even upon payment of 
customs duties. 


RATES OF POSTAGE. 

The rates of the Universal Postal Union apply to 
the following countries, which are not in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union: 

Atrica.—Abyssinia; Bechuanaland Protectorate, in- 
cluding Kange, Macloutsie, Molepolole, Palache, Shos- 
hong and Tati River; Rhodesia, including British Ny- 
asseland, Barotse, Lake Moero, Tanganyika and Up- 
per Zambesi; Morocco, except European post offices in 
Niger Coast Protectorate, including Benin, Bonny, 
Brass, Calabar, Opobo and Warree or Forcados; West 
Coast (native possessions). 

Asia.—Afghanistan; China; *Sbanghai, U. 8S. 
Postal Agency at e 

Oceania.—Friendly or Tonga Islands; Navigators’ 
Islands or Samoa (except United States Island of 
Tutuila); Pitcairn Islands; Society Islands; other 
islands in the Southern Pacific Ocean. 

*Articles of every kind which are admitted to the 
U. S. domestie mails are admitted to the mails ex- 
changed between ‘the United States and the United 
States Postal Agency at Shanghai, China, at the do- 
mestic rates and conditons of postage. 





FOREIGN RATES OF POSTAGE. 
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Articles addressed to the following places in 
China, viz.: 


Chefoo, Ichang, Ningpo, Wenchow, 
Chin Kiang, Kaiping, Ourga, Wuhu, 
Chung King Kalgan, Pekin, Wuchang, 
Foo-Chow, Kingkiang, Shanghai, Yental, 
Hankow, Nanking, Taku, 

Hung Chow, Newehwang, Tien-Tsin 


are transmissible in the mails for the U. S. Postal 
Agency at Shanghai, but at places other than Shang- 
hai additional charges for postage may be collected 
of the addressees upon the delivery of the articles. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


Articles are not excluded from mails for foreign 
countries because they‘ are liable to customs duties 
in the eountry to which they may be directed. How- 
ever, it is the privilege of any country to exclude 
such articles. Customs duties cannot be prepaid by 
the senders of articles, but if delivered will be col- 
lected of the addressees. 

Newspapers and other periodical publications re- 
ceived in the mails from abroad under the provisions 
of postal treaties or conventions, and packages ad- 
dressed to foreign consuls in the United States 
which bear the official seal of the consul’s govern- 
ment, are free from customs duty. 

Dutiable books forwarded to the United States 
from foreign countries will be delivered to the ad- 
dressee upon the payment of the duty levied thereon. 


Note.—Articles of correspondence marked on the 
outside with the declared value of contents cannot be 
forwarded and will be returned if posted. This does 
not apply to ‘‘Parcels Post’’ packages. 
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Whenever letters or packages, the wrappers of 
which cannot be removed with destroying them, are 
received in the United States from a foreign country, 
and the postmaster has reason to believe they con- 
tain dutiable articles, it is his duty to notify the 
addressee that such a letter or package has been re- 
ceived and that he must appear at the post office 
and open such letter or package in the presence of 
an officer of the customs. 


SPECIAL RATES AND RULINGS FOR CANADA, 
MEXICO AND CUBA. 
CANADA. 


Articles of every kind or nature which are 
mitted to the domestic mails of either country 
admitted at the same postage rates and under 
same conditions to the mails exchanged between the 
two countries; except that plants, seeds, etc., are 
subject to postage at the rate of one cent an ounce; 
that ‘‘commercial papers" and samples of mer- 
chandise are transmissible at the same rate and un- 
der the same conditions as would apply ‘to them in 
mails to other foreign countries; and that articles 
other than letters in their usual and ordinary form 
are excluded from the mails unless they are so 
wrapped or enclosed as to permit their contents to 
be easily examined by postmasters or customs of- 
fieers; and except, also, the following articles, the 
transmission of which is absolutely prohibited under 
any circumstances, viz.: 


All sealed packages «which, from their form and 
general appearance, evidently are not letters. 


Publications which violate the copyright laws of 
the country of destination; packages (except single 
volumes of printed books and second-class matter) 
which exceed 4 pounds 6 ounces in weight; poisons, 
explosives or inflammable substances, live or dead 
(not dried) animals, insects (except bees) and rep- 
tiles, fruits and vegetables which quickly decom- 
pose, and substances which exhale a bad odor, lot- 
tery tickets or circulars, Police Gazettes, all obscene 
or immoral matter, and all articles which may de- 
stroy or damage the mails or injure the persons 
handling them. 


ad- 
are 
the 


All articles are required to be fully prepaid with 
postage stamps except letters on which only one 
rate of postage has been fully prepaid, which must 
be stamped “T” and marked upon the cover with 
amount of postage due and dispatched. 

Articles (except sealed packages which are not 
letters) mailed in either couhtry which are likewise 
entitled to pass in the domestic malls of that coun- 
try free of postage are also entitled to transmission 
free of postage to the other country. 

Articles may be registered at the same charge 
and in the same manner as for domestic mail. How- 
ever, if a ''return receipt" is desired, the article 
must be indorsed on the outside with the words, ‘‘Re- 
turn Receipt Demanded.” 


MEXICO. 

Articles of every kind and nature which are ad- 
mitted to the domestic mails of either country are 
admitted to the mails exchanged between the two 
countries, except as follows: 1. Articles of miscel- e 
laneous merehandise (fourth-class matter) not sent 
as bona fide trade samples are required to be sent by 
Pareels Post. 2. Commercial papers and bona fide 
trade samples are transmissible at the postage rate 
and subject to the conditions of the Postal Union 
mails. 3. See also under ''Prohibited Articles—For- 
eign Mails.’’ 


All articles are required to be fully prepaid with 
postage stamps except letters on which one full 
postage has been prepaid, which will be forwarded 
and the amount due collected upon delivery. 

Articles (except sealed packages which are not 
letters) mailed in either country which are entitled 
to pass in the domestic mails free of postage are 
also entitled to be transmitted free of postage to the 
other country. Articles may be registered upon the 
payment of the domestic rate, but if a ‘‘return re- 
Geint? is desired they must be 'indorsed with the 
words, ‘‘Return Receipt Demanded.” 


CUBA. 


Al mail matter passing between the United 
States and Cuba is subject to the domestic classi- 
fication, conditions and rates of postage. 


PARCELS POST. 
Table showing countries to which parcels may be sent, the dimenslons, weights and rates of postage. 


























Greatest 
Count R Greatest Length | Greatest pie Postage, |Postage, 
ountry. Length. and Girth Girth. |j e Ei '| Cents. | Cents. 
Combined SES 
Balamas: ls ace a E Ce Wd | 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. | m | 11 | *12 | 112 
Barbados siii rA x rhe edant EAS dax | 8 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. a 11 | *12 112 
Bolivia ........... wee PUE ERREUR HAS 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. MUT 11 20 20 
Colombia. uui we es Me ea OE RU e ec dress 2 ft. das 4 ft. 11 *12 112 
Costa Rica oer eoe i ua e E ERE dos 2 ft. P 4 ft. 11 *12 112 
Danish West Indies ..................... 9 ft. 6 in 6 ft. em 11 *12 112 
Honduras (British) ..................... e. 3 ft. 6 in 6 ft. — 11 *12 112 
Jamaica Wem pP cx 3 ft. 6 in 6 ft. Wm 11 | *12 112 
Leeward Islands ................. eee 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. a 11 | *12 +12 
MEXICO usw A DEORE era | 2 ft. ee | 4 ft. 11 | *12 | +12 
Salvador ce O wwe eg 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. IA 11 *12 | 412 
British Guiana .............oo..oooooooo.o... 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. xs ae 11 *12 | +12 
Windward Islands ...................... e. 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. — 11 *12 | +12 
Newfoundland .......... ..o.ooooooooo ooo... 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. eech 11 *12 112 
Honduras, Rep. of ................. cene 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. re 11 *12 112 
Trinidad asd veau A ER Dada 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. US 11 12 12 
Chl. vu aora des pueda 6 Shae ULL PPS 38 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. gare 11 20 20 
COPIADO” sitas aerer ter peu wh | 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. | ps | & 12 | 12 
RAR En TEE 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. mm 11 12 12 
NICRPAgUB ice; o do CIE. ORES €T Sawer 3 ft. 6 in 6 ft. 11 12 12 
New Zealand .....ooooooooooooomoommoo coo... 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. 11 12 12 
Venezuela ..*..0...0. goe ee ee ee ee Së ës ee ee ee es ege 3 ft. 6 kd 6 ft. @eee 11 12 12 
Turks: Island. yk eS tates oa sue 3 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. 11 12 |] 12 


*For a parcel not exceeding one pound. 
Mexico the limit of weight is 4 pounds 6 ounces. 


For each additional pound or fraction. 
$4 pounds 6 ounces. 


iTo certain places in 


Salaries of Postmasters. 


The following offices are those in which the salary of the Postmaster is $5,000 or more per annum: 


Post Office. | State. | Salary. 
Baltimore............. Maryland ........... $6,000 
BostoN............o.o... Massachusetts ....... 6,000 
BrooklyD.............. New York.....ooo.... 6,000 
Buffalo... oy eee New York............ 6,000 
Chicago. «42v en Ilinois ............. 6,000 
Cincinnati............. DIO osse iren ,000 
Cleveland.............. Ohio ........ — .000 

VOTIS sis iOS Colorado ............ 5,000 
Detroit............ ese. Michigan ........... 6,000 
Indianapolis........... Indiana ..... SEN eiie e ,000 


Kansas City...... eher Missouri 


We crue 








Post Office. | State. | Salary. 
Louisville. ............. Kentucky ........... | 5,000 
Milwaukee............. Wisconsin ........... 6.000 
Minneapolis............ Minnesota .......... 6,000 
NL EE New Jersey.......... 5,000 
New Orleans........... Louisiana ........... ,000 
New York... 0s soa caus New York: oss een 8,000 
Philadelphia........... Pennsylvania ........ 6,000 
Pittsburg.............. Pennsylvania ........ 6,000 
St., Louli8..:.-e a Missouri ............ ,000 
Ee ads s Minnesota ........... 6,000 
San Francisco.......... California ........... 6,000 
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Railroad Distances and Time of Mail Transit. 


(Prepared expressly for The American Almanac by A. P. Johnston, of the Southern Railway Company.) 


The following table of railroad distances and time of mail transit between the larger cities of the 
United States gives the number of miles by railroad, compiled from schedules showing the actual running 
distance of the average trains and the time taken in transit. As New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
are the three préncipal objective points in the United States, the distances have been computed from these 
places, but by simple caleulations one can readily determine the approximate distance between any other 
cities. 

The time of mail transit gives the actual time it takes from city to city on mail trains, but does not 
take into consideration tbe time consumed by the post offices. This can be almost eliminated in the case 
of the larger cities, where mail trains are frequent. and so one can easily determine how long it will take 
for a letter mailed in New York to reach Chicago. 

Both tables are computed for the shortest practicable routes: ee routes: 





















































A To New York. York. | ToChicago. | To San Francisco. _ | | To Chicago. | To San Francisco. 
From Miles. | Hrs. | Min. in. | Miles. | | Miles. | EI Hrs. ME _ Min. e] | Miles. KÉ Hrs. d . Min, 
Mobile, Ala eer ere o een I mns | 1,231 35 | 30 | 857 40 ~ 2.620 ` 105 45 
Montgomery, AB lU Ss Sores ene 1,051 30 39 749 31 ge 2,809 95. 45 
Prescott, ÁYiZ................. | 2,111 94 ,835 85 5d 855 40 35 
Hot Springs, AIK C voee 1,347 55 686 34 30 2,247 90 45 
Little Rock, Ark............... 1,290 45 629 24 30 2,268 94 35 
Los Angeles, Cal............... 3,099 114 gx ,265 84 30 482 20 05 
Sacramento, Cal............... 3,314 103 30 2,233 TT R 90 3 10 
San Francisco. Cal............. 3,404 106 ac 2,323 80 ace EN - 
Denver, Col0................... 1,938 61 30 1,026 32 55 1,456 62 45 
Hartford, Connes s viv Re eese 110 4 M 1,022 30 20 3,514 99 45 
Dover, Del. eren IS OU EL, 165 6 xm 897 22 "M 3,220 96 45 
Washington, DIOR wv erus 228 6 30 G92 25 Vi 3,098 94 05 
Jacksonville, Fla... a...se... | 1,081 31 50 959 50 30 ,069 117 45 
Tampa, F (SE | 1,213 43 40 1.171 61 30 3,243 129 45 
Tallahassee. Bag ciue AR 1,193 38 50 1,124 57 30 2,904 124 45 
Atlanta, .Ga,. ci bee eia veu ee reis 876 24 20 733 35 25 2,761 102 45 
Augusta, Ga...... a Ec eun eoa 199 26 20 903 35 25 2,914 102 45 
Macon, Mr ad he E eek 924 30 20 82 0' 25 2,189 102 45 
Boise, Idaho................... 2,736 92 30 1,824 67 50 1,233 54 45 
Chicago, Mbs 2x2 kx nint eee 192 25 «s P" " 2,323 79 x 
Spr ingfied, Ill................. 1,059 35 nae 185 7 20 2,367 76 35 
ort Wayne, Ind............... 764 20 T 148 6 Si 2,406 19 45 
Indianapolis, Ind............... 817 23 ae 184 7 30 2,434 (o 15 
Vinita, Ind. (Ter; 4.6 eere 1,417 42 dr 638 21 30 2,130 96 15 
Des Moines, Iowa.............. 1,270 37 30 358 10 50 1,976 60 45 
Sioux City, Iowa............... 1,422 51 30 510 2 50 1,870 62 45 
Leavenworth, Kan.............. 1,366 41 RI 458 17 - 2,007 61 45 
Topeka, Kan................... 1,407 48 c» 508 19 - 1,997 68 45 
Frankfort, VS AS O AO 835 30 ER 369 14 50 2,586 83 49 
Henderson, A aun soos 1,032 34 298 20 30 2,423 89 45 
Louisville, Re gege ge AEN 890 30 : 304 11 40 2,521 80 45 
New Orleans, LÉI EE 1,339 40 a 923 30 Wi 2,455 94 15 
Augusta, Me... 392 15 A 1,182 37 45 3,505 106 45 
Annapolis, Md. oseese es nee ume 213 7 ae 818 26 Pu 3,141 95 45 
Baltimore, Md................. 187 6 x 192 25 M 3,115 94 45 
Boston, Mass.............. esee 214 7 ds 1,004 29 ds 3,327 99 45 
Detroit, MIC: aorta ER ue. 661 21 03 272 9 Lt 2,595 80 45 
Lansing, Mi as 731 26 40 211 11 15 2,534 80 45 
Duluth, Minn.................. 1,390 41 Sa 478 16 AN 2,335 8b 45 
St. Paul, Minn................. 1,314 37 T 402 12 50 2,183 83 45 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 1,314 30 30 402 10 40 2,183 83 05 
Jackson, Miss... e 1,239 50 20 729 30 30 2,344 95 45 
Jefferson City, MO.............. 1,182 39 SÉ 409 17 55 2,185 70 45 
Kansas City, Mo............... 1,840 38 15 458 16 55 2,021 65 15 
St. Louis, Mo.................. 1,057 29 2$ 284 11 e 2,241 74 45 
Helena, MonNt.................. 2,444 89 1,532 64 20 1,319 54 45 
Lincoln, Neb.esecv eR ta ld 1,455 42 30 543 15 10 1,807 60 45 
Omaha, Neb.................«. 1,400 42 55 488 15 05 1,835 52 30 
Carson City, Nev............... 3,021 109 15 2,109 84 25 65 19 45 
Concord, N. H................. 280 9 25 1,022 35 45 3,345 105 45 
Manchester, No a a 262 9 is 1,040 32 15 ,863 105 45 
Cape May, N. J................ 158 5 902 27 50 3,225 96 
Trenton, N. Tic cor conoon ala... ds T 2 855 23 52 ,175 92 45 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.............. 2,209 82 1,321 60 55 1,285 36 45 
Albany, N. Y.. 4! 3 85 04 20 15 3,127 9 15 
Buffalo, N. Y................. 4 11 3 523 16 45 2,848 83 45 
New York City, N. Y........... p E 912 28 15 3,235 45 
West Point, N. Y......... SES 48 2 eh 904 34 We 3,221 5 45 
Raleigh, N Coincido 501 18 50 969 38 Ss 3,182 107 45 
Bismarck, N DARK. vero Rh | 1,134 60 30 82 35 50 2,603 94 45 
Cincinnati, Ohio............... 757 23 es 300 10 SN 2,545 82 45 
Cleveland, Ohio................ 579 19 30 339 1 10 ,062 79 55 
Columbus, Ohl0. ica aaa 637 19 50 314 12 50 2,637 82 15 
Portiand, Ore, 3,241 114 30 2,329 87 50 712 39 15 
Harrisburg, Pa................. 196 6 Se 116 20 Ts 3,039 89 45 
ER | a, BEE 91 3 822 23 15 ,145 93 45 
Pittsburg, Pac... en s 444 13 sis 468 13 45 2,791 86 30 
Newport, R. i EE Eas 227 8 |. 30 1.043 33 15 3,366 103 45 
Providence, BE oaa A icis 189 6° M 1,006 31 45 3,929 100 45 
Charleston, S. C........... SPORE 140 21 20 1,033 40 15 3,049 110 45 
Columbia, 3. €................ 717 22 05 863 42 30 2,997 110 45 
Memphis, Tenn................. 1,157 40) "m 527 30 E 2,454 88 45 
Nashville, Tera exo 952 33 40 444 22 30 2,567 82 45 
Austin, "Xo aou da eq iir | 1,781 71 30 1,137 50 20 1,996 88 15 
Galveston, NN 1,749 56 30 1,153 51 ES 2,177 95 45 
Salt Lake Citv, Utah........... 2,401 71 30 1,489 45 30 871 3 45 
Mont Sieg WEE 303 | 10 15 958 35 20 3,281 103 45 
Norfolk, Va... 450 15 20 966* 32 45 GR 100 45 
Richmond, ML A 344 11 20 881 30 45 3,169 99 45 
Seattle, Wash... tados hee 3,127 102 Ps 2,215 18 15 936 44 25 
Tacoma, Wash................. 3,127 102 2 2,215 78 15 916 44 43 
Charleston, W. Mä wie oes iid 616 20 ee 94 15 34 2,757 84 45 
Wheeling, We Vale Pes seth oh eas 510 14 15 438 14 30 2.761 83 45 
Madison, WiS.................. 1,051 30 pi 139 4 30 2,261 73 45 
Milwaukee, Wis.............-... 997 29 20 85 2 50 2,340 71 45 
Cheyenne, Wy0................ 1,916 54 Ss 1.004 30 Së ,319 44 45 





*Same as Old Point Cómfort. 


e ——— —ÀMM —À — —— 
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Postal Distances Between Dew York and the Most Tmportant 
Foreign Cities. 


(From the United States Postal Guide.) 
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* 
un on 
: ^ | Statute : rs > | Statute 

Name of Place. | Via A Miles. Name of Place. | Via é Miles. 
Accra (Africa) ...ooooooo o»... London ..... | 29; 8,015 Half Jack (Africa)............ London .....| 31! 7,670 
Addah (Africa)............ .. .JLondon ..... | 36 8,130 || Halafax (Nova Scotia).........] ++. KR ok Ra PE 2| 645 
Adelaide (South Australia). London ..... | 42) 15, ,315 Hamburg (Germany).......... Direct ...... 9! 4,820 
Adelaide (South ic San prance le 12, "845 Hamburg (Germany).......... London ..... 9| 4,340 
Aden (Arabia)............... London ... ra 875|. Hamilton nuda) OE ANE SX 334 ud AE 2 180 
Akyab (British Burmah). GER London ..... la 15 11,670||Havana (Cuba)...............|. RO ea bie V e 3| 1,413 
Alexandria (Egypt)........... London ,....! 1 6,150 "Havre (Hane) ns ranas lees 8| 3,940 
Algiers (AfriCA)...ooooooo.... London ..... 10 5,030 'Hong-Kong (China)........... ‘San Francisco] 25| 10,590 
Ambriz (Africa).............. London ..... 31| 9,785! Honolulu (Haw ali)............¡San Francisco’ 13| 5,645 
Amsterdam (N atheriends) S Visas London ..... 9j 8.985, Iceland, ses ene London ,....| 18| 5,350 
Antigua (Leeward Islands).....|............ 9| 1, ,190 | Inhambane (Africa)........... London .....| 44! 11,240 
Antwerp (Belgium)......... ..|London ..... 9 4, 00v || Interlaken (Switzerland)....... London ..... 10] 4,525 
Apia (Samoan lano» exp dis .. [San ER 28 9, 200||Jquiaue (Peru)............... Panama ....| 28| 4,965 : 
Arica (Peru)...... — .. [Panama . .1 21 4, 835| Isles de Los í M irica) eo bing woe eters London ,....| 25| 7,050 
Aspinwall, see Colon...... xke sue e s d et i ERRAT EET Jacmel (llaiti)..............- cee si Conese bby 1910 
Athens (Greece) Lors vira uoc edd ..|London .....! 12] 5,655|: Jeddah (Arabia) SEG Rd € Laco London .....| 21! 7,080 
Auckland (New CHAM) d s eius San Francisco] 26 10, 120 | King George's Sound (W. Aust.)|San Francisco} 43| 14,015 
Bahia (Brazil)............... CA VS We ee 21| 5,870||Kinzston (Jamaica)...........|oooomoooo.o.. 5| 1,820 
Bale (Switzerland).. is n e ae London .....| 9| 4,420 Kurrachee (British India)...... London ..«..| 28] 10,330 
Bangkok (Siam)...... E London .....| 41| 13,125||Lagos (Africa)............... London ..... 31| 8,310 
Bangkok (Siam)......... ..... [San Francisco] 43| 12,990| La Guayra (Venezuela). .....ooloooooom..... 10| 2,258 
Barbados (West Indies)....... pL 8 2,14 5|¡Lisbon (Portugal)............. London ....! 10| 5,335 
Barcelona (Spain)............ London .....| 10]. 4,790|'Little Popo (Africa).......... London ..... 38] 8,185 
Batavia (Java)............. .. [London ..... 34, 12,800 ;Liverpool (England).......... | eee 8| 3,040 
Bathurst (Africa) ........... ..|London ..... 22| 6,105| Livingston ee ETT New Orleans.| 10| 2,495 
Bayonne (France)............ London ..... 10| 4,510 ‘Loanda (Africa), vas yere ns London ..... 56| 9,855 
Belize (British Honduras)..... New Orleans.| 9| 2,360||London (England)............ Queenstown .| 8| 3,149 
Berlin (Germany)............. London ,....| 9| 4,385||London (Eugland).......... ..|Southampton., 8! 3,760 
Berne (Switzerland)........... London ,....| 9| 4,490|' Lucerne (Switzerland)......... London .....] 9| 4,480 
Beirut (Syria)................ London ..... 151 6,475 ¡Lyons (Fiance)... ce eee ee ee eee London ..... 9| 4,340 
Bombay (British India)....... London ,....| 24| 9,765|¡Maceio (Brazil)............... aswasa Lih Dba 
Bonny (Africa)........... eee London .....| 42! 8,590||Madeira Island............... London ..... 12| 5.345 
Bordeaux (France)............ London ..... 9| 4;385| Madras (British India)........ London ..... 27! 10,525 
Bremen (Germany)........... London ..... S!  4,235||Madrid (Spain)............... London .....| 9| 4,925 
Brindisi (Italy)............... London MM 10| 5,205|| Magdalena Bay (Mexico)...... San Francisco| 10| 4,375 
Brisbane (Queensland, Aust.).. |3an Francisco| 34 12,190|| Malaga (Spain)......... aba yx London .....| 10| 5,320 
Brussels (Belgium)............ London ..... 9| 3,975||Malta Island. Ns London ..... 12| 5,280 
Budapest ( (Hungary). See London ..... 10| 4,910||Maracaibo (Venezuela). ——— ioe RR Rie Ri aa 11| 2,2580 
Buenos Ayres (Argentine Rep.).|............| 29] 8,045||Maranham (Brazil)........... sau is us ..| 15, 3,805 
Bunder Abbas (Persian Gulf).. |London ..... 34! 9,500 ||Marsejlles (France).. ..... «+ .. [London .....| 9| 4,569 
Bushire (Persian Gulf) ...... .. [London ..... 30! 9,750|'Martinique (West Indies) 5c vat Pere calet A 9! 1,080 
Busreh (Persian Gulf).........]London .....| 38| 10,160| Mauritius Island.............. London ,.... 33| 12.350 
Cadiz (Spain). Lt ceed docs ....[|London...... 10] 5,375] Mayaguez (Porto Rico)....... enne e| 71 1,830 
Cairo (Egypt). ..esese esses. London ..... 12| 6,280] Mazatlan (Mexico)............ San Francisco! 10| 4.795 
Calcutta British India) EE London ..... 26| 11,120 |: Melbourne (Victoria, Aust, )....|San Francisco] 32! 12,265 
Caldera (Obill)... 4.4.2 ee eres Panama .. 21! 35,455|¡Mexico iy (Mexico)......... Railroad .... 5| 3.750 
Callao (Peru)... cee ccc cece Panama ....| 22| 4,145|' Milan (Italy).........eeeeeee, London ..... 9 4,615 
Cameroons (Africa) ........... London ..... 31| 8,805||Molendo (Peru).............. Panama ....| 28| 4,055 
Zape Coast Castle (Africa)..... London .....| 29! 8,019||Monrcvia (Liberia, Africa)..... London ..... 28| 7,335 
Cape Haitien (Haiti)..........].... vcr 7 1,460| Montevidco (Uruguay) .........[ ooo... .... 28| 7,165 
Cape Palmas (Africa)......... London .....| 30! 7,570||Moscow (Russia).............. London ..... 10! 5,53% 
Cape Town (South Africa)..... London ..... | 27| 11,245| Moulmoein (British Burmah)....|London .....| 36| 12,020 
Carril (Spain)................ London ,....| 121^ 5,54Zz|| Mozambique (Africa).......... London and 
Carthagenia(Colombia)........ Panama ....| 12| 2,445 Brindisi ..| 3D| 10,470 
Cherbourg (France)...........].... Raid. 10| 3,780||Munich (Bavaria)............. London ..... 9| 4.010 
Christiania COLE) DUC ES London .....| 10| 4,650||Museat (Muscat)............. London ..... 31| 9,230 
Cienfuegos (Cuba)............ Havana.. ... 5|]... ees Naples-(Italy). s «vera en hes London ..... 9} 5,195 
Ciudad Bolivar Geer EE 11| 2,715|!Nassau (Bahamas)... leinen 4| 1.105 
Cobija (Bolivia) .............. .|Panama ....| 37| 5,135| Natal (Africa) .......o.o.o..... London .....| 30! 12,062 
Cologne (Germany)........... London .....| 8] 4,115| Nice (France)................ London .....| 9 Wi 
Colon (Colombia)............-. Panama ....| 6! 2,281| Nuremberg (Bavaria).......... London ..... 11| 4,395 
Congo (Africa)............... London ..... 34| 9,605||Odessa (Russia).............. London ,.... 11 5,455 
Constantinople (Turkey)....... London .....! 11! 5,810|/Old Calabar (Africa).......... London .....| 38 675 
Copeahagen d IDEAE EE London ..... 101 4,575| Oporto (Portugal)............ London 10| 5,405 
Coquimbo (Chili)............. Panama ....| 32| 5,685, Pago Pago (Samoa)........... San Francisco] 14. 4.160 
Crete (Turkey)......... ae aede London . 16| 5,835 Panama (Colombia).......... |i veel | 2355 
Curacao (West Indies) "eos | Se ahve, Sebo bee ocean 6| 2,030|'Papeete Tu. EE San Francisco| 13| 4,212 
Cyprus (British).............. London .....| 16} 6,345||Para (Brazil)... . ce. cee ee eee eee IIR 12| 3,460 
Delagoa Bay (Africa). . PEARS iia London SE 30] 11,5 Paris (France)........-.... lI 8| 4,020 
Demerara (British Guiana) ..... BECA TEC 11| 2,605||Payta (Peru)................. Panama ....| 16| 3,545 
Dominica (Leeward Islands)... |............ 9| 1,920|'Penang (Straits Settlements)...|London ..... 32| 11,735 
Dresden (Ger many MNA S London .....| 9| 4.555! Pernambuco (Brazil).......... Gaessen 16| 5,425 
Valkland Islands............. ] eere 88! 9,120| Perth (West Australia)..... ...|San Francisco| 32] 14,415 
Faroe Islands................ London .....| 14! 4,740| Point de Galle (Ceylon)....... London .....! 29' 10.310 
Fernando Po (Africa)......... London ..... 45] 8.145| Port au Prince (Haiti)........ |-».......... "| 1,600 
Fiji islands...... "T" San Francisco| 24, 8,855||Port Limon (Costa Rica)...... [New “Orleans.| 9 2,865 
Florence (Italy)....... ...... London ..... 10| 4,806 |[Puerto Cabello (Venezuela)....[».....«....-| 12) 2,160 
Frankfort-on-Main (Germany)..|London ..... 9| 4,250||Puerto Plata (San Domingo) ...|»+..+.........| 7| 1,570 
Gaboon (Africa).............. London ,....| 471 9,055 Ee (Canada)............. Ws qw pre e Re 2 555 
Geneva (Switzerland) ......... London .....| 9! 4,410||[Queenstown (Ireland)......:¿..|oo.oooooo.o... 1| 3,290 
Genoa (Italy)......... Pads London ..... 9| 4;615|¡Quilimane (Africa)........... London ..... 38| 10,840 
GIDFAItAT voweva e xd tus London .....| 11! 5,155||Quetta (Africa).............. London .....| 27 15 
Glasgow (Scotland)........... 1-334 9-9 9: e 10| 3,375| Rangoon (British India)....... London .....| 31; 11,900 
Gothenburg (Sweden)......... London ,....} 9| 4755, Riga (Russia)... ..oomooo.o.o» London ..... 11| 5,190 
Goree (Afiea), ....e.sesses. London ..... 23| 6,605| Rio de J aneiro (Brazil)... «ee [se 23 was wl 23 204 
Granada (Spain)............. London ..... 13| 5350! Rome (Italy).............. e. London ..... 3| 5,02 
Grand Bassam (Africa)........ London .....| 29| 7,395 Rotterdam (The Netherlands)..|London .....| 9| 3,935 
Grand Canary Islands......... London .....| 13| 5,695| Saigon (Cochin China)........ . London > 41; 12,920 
Gienada (Wirdward Islands)...|............ 2,325 | Saigon (Cochin China)........ San Francisco 39] 12,240 
Gre,town (Nicaragua)......... New Orleans.| 7! 2,810|'St. Helena Island............. London ..... 271 9,280 
Guadeloupe (West Indies).....|............ 9| 1,860|:St. John's (Newfoundland). RAI XUI 5| 1,245 
Guatemala City (Guatemala)... .|New Orleans.| 7| 2.645| St. Kitts (Leeward Islands). . bows ie ea. 8| 1,8 
Guayquil (Ecuador)........... Panama ....| 15! 3,295|:St. Lucia (Windward Islands). — € 8| 2,025 
Guaymas (Mexico)............ Railroad ....| 6! 3.025 ae Petersburg (Russia)........ [London e... 1 10, 5,270 
Hague, The (The Netherlands). [London .....| 9! 3,950 est Indies)......!.... Dana. | ol 1650 
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T E S, Statute - : P i Statute 
Name of Place. | Via E | Miles. Name of Place, Via A | Miles. 
St. Vincent (Cape de Verde Ids.)London .....] 18] 6,625¡¡Sydney (New South Wales).... ¡Yan Francisco| 31! 11,570 
St. Vincent (Windward Ids.)...|......... ...| 8| 2,245|[Tampice (Mexico)............ New Orleans) T| 2,250 
Salt Pond (Africa) ............ London .....| 34; 8,050||Tiflis (Caucasus)......... «««.«|London , 18| 6,630 
Samana (San Domingo! — we sesse 8 ,100 ||'Teneriffe (Canary Islands)..... |London ..... 14 ¿647 
San Domingo City (S. Domingo)|....... .....| 9| 1,920|| Tours (France)....o..oooooo.... London ..... 10| 4,165 
San Juan (Porto Rico).....o.ooo[....... .....| 6! 1,730||Trieste(Austria)...... a ..|London ..... 10! 4,919 
Santa Martha (Colombia)......|Panama ....| 13| 2,310||Trinidad (West Indies)........|..-..-.. e| 6| 2,370 
Santander (Spain)............|London ..... 10 ,875|[Turin (Italy)............ .....|London .....| 9| 4,520 
Santiago (Chili)..............|Panama ....¡ 38| 6,010 |[Turk's Island (Bahamas)...... |....... — 1| 1,325 
Santos (Brazil)... sese] 25 ,980|| Valparaiso (Chili)............ Panama ....| 37! 5,910 
Savanilla (Colombia)..........] eere 1 2,380|| Venice (Italy)........ .......|London .....| 9| 4,780 
Senegal (Africa)...... ef ...]bLendon .....| 27| 6,50»|| Vera Cruz (Mexieo)........... [Railroad es.. 6| 4,010 
Seychelles Ids. (Indian Ocean). .|London ..... 37| 9,485||Vera Cruz (Mexico)........... Steamer .| 131 2,500 
Shanghai (China)...... eO. ...|London ..... 45| 14,745 || Vienna (Austria)........o..... London .....| 10| 4,740 
Shanghai (China). ............ San Francisco] 25! 9,920||Vigo ‘Spain)............. ....[London .....| 12} 5,500 
sierra Leone (Africa)......... London .....| 22| 7,125||Wellington (New Zealand).....|»an Francisco} 27| 10,420 
Singapore (Straits Settlements). London ..... 33| 12,175||Whydah (Africa)............- London ..... 39) 8,225 
Singapore (Straits Settlements) ./San Francisco! 42} 12,210||Winnebah (Africa)............ London ,....! 34! 8,055 
Southampton (England).......].......... .( 8| 3,680|| Yarmouth (Nova Scotia).......|....... esse] 1 515 
Stockholm (Sweden).......... London ..... 10! 4,975||Yokohama (Japan)............ san Francisco] 20| 7,348 
Strassburg (Germany)......... London , 9| 4,335||Zanzibar (Africa)............. London +.....| 30) 9,825 
Stuttgart (Germany).......... London .. 11| 4,466||Zurich (Switzerland).......... London .....$ 9| 4,176 
Suez (Egypt)........».o.oo.o.o».. London ..... 14i 6,37 





Civil Lists of European Rulers. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—Emnmperor Franz Josef I. 
has a civil list of 18,600,000 crowns ($3,750,000), one- 
half of which is paid to him as Emperor of Austria 
out of the revenues of Austria, the other half as 
King of Hungary out of Hungarian revenues. 


BADEN.—The civil list and appanages are 1,855,- 
699 marks ($360,000). 


BAVAKIA.—The sum of 5,403,160 marks ($1,242,- 
126) is appropriated to meet the requirements of the 
civil list of the King, which includes liberal allow- 
ances to other members of the royal family. 

BELGIUM.—King Leopold's civil list is 3,500,000 
francs ($665,000). 

DENMARK,—tThe civil list of the King is 500,000 
rigsdalers (2-crown piece, $240,000), and in addition 
the heir apparent has an allowance of 60,000 rigs- 
dalers ($28,500). 

FRANCE.—The President of France receives 600,- 
000 franes, with an additional allowance of 600,000 
franes for expenses ($228,000). 

GERMANY.—Wilhelm IL, as German Emperor 
and King of Prussia, receives 15,719,296 marks ($3,- 
143,859). As the representative of the reigning house, 
he is in possession of a vast amount of property, 
great landed estates in various parts of the country, 
the revenue from which is largely used in defraying 
the expenses of the court and providing for the mem- 
bers of the royal family. The Royal Crown treasure, 
founded by King Friedrich Wilhelm III., and now 
consisting of a capital of more than six million 
marks, is at his disposal, as is also the family 
Fideikommiss, which was also founded by Friedrich 
Wilhelm, for the benefit of princes to be born after- 
ward, and the House Fideikommiss of the Hohenzol- 
lern family. As the result, it is impossible even to 
approximate his income from all sources. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—In Great Britain the provision 
for the support of the royal housebold is made after 
the commencement of each reign. On July 2, 1901, 
therefore, the civil list of the King was fixed at 
£470,000 ($2,284,200), which was divided as follows: 
In the privy purse of the King and Queen, £110,000; 
for salaries of the royal household and retirement al- 
lowances, £125,800; for household expenses, £193,- 
000; for works, £20,000; for alms, 13,000; unap- 
propriated, £8,000. The list also provides for the 
support of the various members of the royal family, 
the annuities being: “Prince of Wales, £20,000; 
Princess of Wales, £10,000; Duke of Connaught, 
£25,000; Duke of Cambridge, £12.000: Princess 
Helene of Sehleswig-Holstein, £6,000; Duchess of 
Argyll, £6,000; Princess Beatrice of Battenburg, 
£6,000; Duchess of Albany, £6,000; Grand Duchess 
of Mechlenburg-Strelitz, £3,000. The heir apparent 
also derives a large income from the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

GREECE.—By the act of the National Assembly 
of 1863 the civil list was established at 1.125,000 
drachmai, an amount to which the Governments of 
Great Britain, France and Russia have each added 
£4,000, making the total income of the King of 
Greece £52,000, or about $260,000. Prince Constan- 
tine, Duke of Sparta, the heir apparent, receives a 


separate allowance of 200,000 drachmai ($37,000). 


ITALY.—The civil list is 15,050,000 lire ($2,859,- 
500), 


but out of this an allowance of 400,000 lire 





($76,000) is paid to the children of the late Duke of 
osta, and an equal amount to the Duke of Genoa. 

LIPPE.—The reigning house is supported by the 
revenues arising from the Domanium, farms, forests, 
ete., which constitute the indivisible and inalienable 
estate of the ruling Prince. 

MONTENEGRO.—The reigning Prince receives an 
income of 100,000 florins ($46,000), while 25,000 and 
12,000 florins go to the two elder Princes, respectively. 

NETHERLANDS (THE).—The civil list is 600,- 
000 guilders zo s in addition to the allowance 
of 50,000 guilders ($20,500) for the maintenance of 
the royal household. 

OLDENBURG.—The revenue of the Grand Duke is 
derived from the civil list, 400,000 marks ($80,000); 
the Crown lands, about 225,000 marks ($45,000), and 
the private estates of the family. 

PORTUGAL.—The combined grants to the mem- 
bers of the royal family aggregate 525,000 milreis 
($567,000). Of this sum the King receives 365,000 
ys ($394,200), the Queen consort 60,000 milreis 


,800). 

ROUMANIA.—The King receives an annual allow- 
ance of 1,185,185 lei ($201,482), in addition to the 
revenue from certain Crown lands. The grant Zo 
the heir apparent is 300,000 lei ($51,000). 

RUSSIA.—There is no civil list, but the Czar is 
in possession of the enormous revenues which are 
derived from the crown domains, which include more 
than a milion square acres of cultivated lands and 
aed forests, as well as several of the mines in 

iberia. 

SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA.—The Duke rece vos 
about 100,000 marks ($20,000) out of the income of 
the Gotha domains and one-half the excess of revenue 
over expenditures from Coburg. 

SAXE-MEININGEN.—The civil list consists of 
394,286 marks ($78,858). The Duke also receives 
one-half the excess of revenue over expenditure, 
about 135,000 marks. 

SAXE-WEIMAR.—The civil list is 960,000 marks 
($192,000). 

SAXONY.—The King has a civil list of 3,142,300 
marks ($628,460), in addition to the 650,039 marks 
($130,008), appanages of the princes and princesses. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT.—Civil list 297,- 
012 marks ($59,402). 

SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. — Civil list 
500,000 marks ($100,000). 

SERVIA, — The civil list is 1,200,000 deneirs 
($204,000). 

SPAIN.—The total amount of the civil list and 
allowances paid to members of the royal family, in- 
cluding relatives of the late King, is 9,500,000 pesetas 
($1,765,000), of which the present King receives 
7,000,000 pesetas ($1.430.000). 

SWEDEN 
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AND NORWAY.—The King has an an-. 


nuity of 300,000 kroners ($75,000), and in addition 
there is a civil list of 1,321,000 kroners ($330,250) 
for the maintenance of the royal family. 

TURKEY.—As the income of the Sultan is largely 
derived from the revenues of Crown domains, it is 
impossible to do more than attempt to approximate 
the amount, which is variously estimated at from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

WURTEMBERG.—The civil list of the King is 
2.017,189 marks ($403,438), in addition to the 100,579 
marks granted other members of the royal family. 
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The Sovereign Houses of Europe. 
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Q 
Title. House and Relationship| s | E e To Whom Married. e 
D e 2 Pn 
imd m m 
ANHALT, | | 
Frederick Duke Of................ d'Ascanie 4... 1831 che i Fes Antoinette of Saxe-Alten- 
(1) Prince Leopold.............|.. PEN EE DEE cs Deg ¡1886 Princess Elizabeth of Hesse........ RM 
Princess Antoinette Anne. C ETLICHE 18851....1.... 
(2) Prince Frederick. .......... Heir apparent........|1856 18851. Princess Marie of Baden..........|.... 
(3) Princess Elizabeth...... MEM eM "p 185711877.. . [Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.|.... 
(4) Prince Edward!............ —— "Pa EE 1186111899} - Princess Louise of Saxe-Altenburg..|.... 
(5) Prince Aribert...... RM nee sc... .....11861,18911. Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein | 
: ie (divorced, 1900)................. ee 

(6) Princess Alexandra......... | eene .....11868/1897|..:. |Prince of Schwarzburg............. PEUT 
Princess Marie Anne. ............ Sister of Duke...... 1837|1854|.... |Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. [1885 
Princess Adelaide................ Niece of Duke.......]11833|1851|.... Adolphe, Duke of Nassau..........|.... 
Princess Hilda............ eO e|Niece of Duke....... 1839|....].... 

AUSTRIA. 
Emperor Franz Joseph of..........|Hapsburg-Lorraine ...;1830 Ius: Duchess Elizabeth of Bavaria...... 1898 

( Archduchess eut xs ven EE 1€56|1873 Prince Leopold of Bavaria......... |y. 

2) Archduke Rudolph.. ved dis de Piece a es Keds iik ...|1858|1881|1889 | Princess Stephanie of Lelgium (now 
Countess hnyay)..vevewa ws xe RS 
Archduchess Elizabeth .Mariel................ ....[11883/1902..... Prince Otto of Windischgraetz.....|.... 
(3) Archduchess Marie d E Ee VE EE (1868|1890|.... | Archduke Franz Salvator of Austria.|.... 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand.... .[Nephew of Emperor. .|1863/1900|.... WE ieee of Hohenberg (mor- | 
antica RON ADU EE EEN 
Archduke Otto Franz Joseph...... [Nephew of Emperor.. |19951999 Ed Princess Marie J osephe of Saxony...!.... 
(1) Archduke Charles Franz | 
Joseph... veve] s ld ISS TL. Vola ues 
(2) A rohduke Maximilian Eugene| .................... 118931... E de 
Archduke Ferdinand Charles Louis. [Nephew of Emperor..|[18068|....]|.... 
Archduchess Marie EE ...|Niece of Emperor....|1876|....|.... | Now Abbess of a convent at Praguel.... 
Archduchess Elizabeth. Le .|Niece of Emperor....[1878|....l.... | 
Archduke Ludwig Victor.......... Nephew of Emperor..|1842|....|.... €" | 
Archduchess Marie T'herese........ Cousin of Emperor...|1845/1865|....|Philip, Duke of Wurtemberg.......|... " 
Archduke I'rederick?............. Cousin of Emperor...|1856|1878|....|Princess Isabelle of Croy..........l.... 
Archduchess Marie Christine...... Cousin of Emperor...|1858/1879|....|King Alphonso XII., of Spain..... |1859 
Archduke Karl Stephen?.......... Cousin of Emperor...|1860|1886].... |Princess Marie Therese of Austria.l.... 
Archduke Eugene............. Cousin of Emperor...|1863|... .].... , 
Archduchess Marie Caroline....... Cousin of Empecror...|1825/1852|....|Archduke Renier of Austria.......l.... 
Archduchess 'Elizabeth............ Cousin of Emperor...|1831|1847|.... ETE MEUM Charles Ferdinand of f STA 
SUBIT. "Ee 
Archduke Joseph......... es xps Cousin of Emperor. ..{1833]1864].... pun A Clotilde of Saxe- -Cobure-| 
Oo a Ss ee eege gege e gë egeeeneleen * 
(d Archduchess Marie Dorothy..| ....... xd E Pula, (1867|1896|.... | Philippe, ‘Duke of Orleans........ Lex 
2) Archduchess Marguerite. ....] ....... EIA 1187011890].... |Prince Albert of Thurn and Taxis.!.... 

(3) Arcnduke Joseph Au ton: eJ 11872|1893/....|Princess Augusta of Bavaria.......].... 

(4) Archduchess Elizabet M ran Pea ed ea e ese 11883 even 

(5) Archduchess Clothilde.......| -- «eee ree «x11884| ee} ess Ñ : : : 
Archduke CURE e, [Cousin of Emperor... xal rid ....|Princess Marie Caroline of Austria.l..., 
Grand Duke Ferdinand IV., of..... TUSCAN BRANCH.|1855/11856/.... [Princesa Anne of Saxony.......... 1859 

Va e EE oe QE a A BE |.... [Princess Alice of Bourbon-Parma..|.... 
(1) Archduke Leopold Ferdinand.| .......... eomoo.oo...[1868|....[.... 
(2) Archduchess Louise Antoin- , 
eee nea een n nn nn n s1187011891|.... [Prince Fred'k August of Saxony....].... 
(3 Archduke Joseph Ferdinand.. | ...... Ra ee. SURE IST oes ] . AAA 
(4) Archduke Peter Ferdinand...|....................11874[1900|.... FEARS Marie Christine of Bourbon] 
1Cliy ege pe eer ege ee ee eege ee ege 600... | o... . 
(5) Archduke Henry Ferdinand..|..... ees oo oce ll8i8|....].... 
(6) Archduchess Anne Marie 
PROPOSE zer oce s PA ds ...11879|1901|.... Ke John of Hohenlohe-Barten- 
stein 46... gë ee 0000000.0.000%4..0u00000000000. 0. | o... . 
(p Archduchess Marguerite Marie] ........oooooooo..o.. JIBS ges ie 
8 ) Archduchess Germana Marie.|.......ooooooo...... 11884]|....!l.... 
9) Archduchess Agnes Marie....| ...... — —— Án 11891|....l.... 
kx oa Marie Louise Annon- | : 
el E Ee Sister of Grand Duke, 1845|1865|....|Prince Charles of Isenburg.........]1899 
Archduke Ludwig Salvator........ Brot'r of Grand Dukel1847|....|.... 

Archduchess Marie Therese. ....... Niece of Grand Duke! 1862 1886|....|Archduke Chas. Stephen of Austria. E e 
Archduke Leopold Salvator5....... Nep'w.of Grand Dukel1863|1889|....|Princess Blanche of Bourbon.......!l.... 
Archduke Franz Salvator*......... Nep’ w of Grand Dukel1866|1890|....|Princess Marie Valcrie of Austria...]... a 
Archduchess Caroline Marie Im- | 

maculce......... nn, [Niece of Grand Duke.|1869|1894]....|Prince Auguste- beopold of Saxe- 

Coburg and Gotha.......... eee] eee 
E Marie Aerer Re- 
bed wd gue e ds do è .[Niece of Grand Duke.|1878|1900]....|Robert, Duke of Wurtemberg.....].... 
Arehduchess Marie Therese. . PEAN ESTE-MODENE : : f 
BRANCH ........11849|1868|....|Prince Louis of Bavaria...........].... 
Archduchess EES EE, Dee Sau aw 11824|1847|.... |Prince Jean of Bourbon...........11887 
Grand Duke Frederick. ...........|Zahringen ..........[1826/|1856|.... |Princess Louise of Prussia.........|.... 
(1) Grand Duke Frederick... J.N 1393] s gare Hilda of Nassau......... (de. 
(2) Princess VictOfias.. ee res anke wees ca Ae E Fre: Bl... Prince Gustave of Sweden......... eer 
Princess Alexandrine............. Sister of Grand Duke. EE Prince Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha| 1893 
Prince Karl..... 240452565 Brot'r of Grand id Kee Loue Bl . Rosalie. iube de Rhena (mor- 
ganatically) .4.-.-- ern es sicud uet 





1Children: Princess Marie Augustine (1898) and Prince Joachim Ernst (1901). 

2Children: Archduchess Marie Christine (1879), married Prince Emmanuel of Salm-Salm, 1902; Archduchess 
Marie Anne (1882), Archduchess Marie (1883), Archduchess Gabrielle (1887), Archduchess Isabelle (1888), Arch- 
duchess Marie Alice (1893), Archduke Albert (1897). 

3 Children: Archduchess Eleonora (1886), Archduchess Renee (1888), Archduke Karl (1888), Archduchess 
Mechtilde (1891), Archduke Leon (1893). Archduke Wilhelm (1895). 

4Children: Archduke Joseph Franz (1895), Archduchess Sophia (1899), Arehduke Ladislas (1901) 

5Children: Archduchess arie de los Dolores (1891), Archduchess Marie Immaculee (1892), Archduchess Mar- 
guerite (1894), Archduke Renier Charles (1895), Archduke Leopold (1897), Archduchess Marie Antqnie (1899), Arch- 
duke Antoine (1901), Archduchess Assunta (1902 ). 

«Children: Archduchess Elizabeth Francoise (1892). Archduke Franz Karl (1893), Archduke Hubert Salvator 
(1894), Archduchess Hedwige (1896), Archduke "Theodore Salvator (1899), Archduchess Gertrude (1900), Arch- 
duchess Marie Elizabeth (1901). 
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Title. House and Relationship] g E sg To Whom Married. d 
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BAD£N-—Continued. | | f f | 
Princess Marie. ............ ......[Niece of Grand Duke. |1865]1889|....|Prince Frederick of Anhalt........ lo... 
Prince Maximilian............... |Nep'w of Grand Duke|1867/1900].... me Marie Louise of Great| 
itaim sid es os Oh ae ae awe REQUE 
Princess Marie Alexandra.......|..oooooooooooooooo.. (1002/....].... . ` ; | 
Princess Sophie.................. "|Cousiu to Grand Darel 1894 1858|....|Prince Woldemar of Lippe......... 1895 
Princess Leopoldine.............. Cousin to Grand Duke}1837|1862 e .. [Prince Hermann of Hohenlohe-Lang- 
enburg ix A Y X eL s X m 
BAVARIA. | 
King Otto of... ere eo eee rr ok 1848|....l.. . ek 
Prince Luitpold, Regent ae Pra d Uncle of King 1821|1844|....|Archduchess Augustine of Austria.|1864 
) Prince LudWlBeo iei os x KEE enun ....|AÁrcehduchess Marie Therese of Aus 
CTIA. rada loan 
(a) Prince Rupprecht.......l....ooooooooomo.o ooo. 11869/1900 Duchess Marie Gabrielle of Bavarial.... 
(1) Prince Luitpold.....|........... eee wees 11901|....].... 
2) Princess Irmengard..|.................... 11902 sesta 
(b) Princess Adelgonde........... eee 11870]... .| 
(c) Princess Marie..........| «eer rn n 118121....] 
(d) Prince Karl; osc ccs eee aces gi err Rom mnn 11874|....l 
(e) Prince Franz...........| eee III 1815]... .: f , 
(f) Princess Mathilde.......] ......... leeren |1871|1900]....|Prince Louis of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.|.... 
(g) Princess Hildegarde.....|......... eere 11881]... ‘| 
(h) Princess Wiltrude.......| -...«oo«oooomooo..o.o. 118841.... 
(i) Princess Helmtrude.....[..««oooooooomomm.... 118861... J 
(j) Princess Gondelinde.... |.................... 1891|.... 
(2) rane Leopold. eessen AA a san nca onn n 1846|1873|....|Archduchess Gisela of Austria.....].... 
(a) Princess TElizabeth......|............... .11874|1893]....|Baron Otto de Seefried...........l.... 
(b) Princess Augustine......|...o..cooooooooo o... 1187511893 Archduke Joseph Auguste of Austria!.. 
ei Prince deorge.;.......- pe ex r9 t e neo [18801....!.... 
) Prince CGura disks 6 oa la a Exe ERES USRSST sinon 
(3) Princess Therese. ...........] rele Ol lc 2 ag 
(4) Prince Amolphe... osc oc 5. emt m rrt RR REIR ht [1852/1882] . |Princess Therese of Liechtenstein...|.... 
Prince HentyY......oooooooo[ooo..o o... De lw ies iaai | 
Princess Adelgonde.............. Aunt of King 1823|184 Archduke Francis of Austria....... 11875 
Prince Adelbert............... ess Uncie of King ese 1856|1875|Infanta Amelia of Spain.......... | isse 
(1) Prince Ludwig Ferdinand). Jee 1859/1883/....|Infanta Marie of Spain........... 5s 
(2) Prince. AJDhOnse. asas e ovs et xs E» rex ets [1862/1891]. Princess Louise of Orleans....... loses 
Prince Joseph Clemente olaaa "od OZ coles | 
(3) Princess Isabelle. ...........] ele 186311883] . Prince Thomas of Savoy eese ese uie 
(4) Princess Eiere, — seg Ne ul] hmm nium ncn 11868|1591|. Rudolph, Count of Wibna bal mua ast 
(5) Fracee (Hun erp Nine tes E aha 1874|.... . [Abbess of the Convent of St, Anne.|.... 


Karl, Duke Of....oooooooommoo.»... 


Duchess Sophie Adelaide. 


SAURA | 


Duke MaximiliaD................ 


(1) Duke Siegfried............. 

2) Duke Christopher. waere sl sete eee moram coso. 

3) Duke Luitpold............. 
BELGIUM. 


King Leopold Il. of.............. 


(1). Princess Louise............ 


(2) Princess Stephanie..........] ........- eene 


(3) Princess Clementine........ 
Prince Philippe,Count of Flanders. 


(1) Princess Henrietta..........loc...o.ooooooooooooo.. 187011 | 
(2) Princess Josephine..........| ...-. eere nn 187211894]| 
(3) Prince Albert........ eee cl eee eee nn 1875|1900 
Prince Leopold... zoe oc bia oie Be sr Vs 1901|....1.... 
Princess AS MRNA DRM Sister of King 1840/1857]. 
ONA PARTE: 
Prince Napoleon. DTE CADET PH. 211802] PA vu 
Prince Louis. ....oo.oooooooo.ooo... Brother of Prince. 1864|....).... 
Princess Letitia.............. eee Sister of Prince 11866 ete KE 
Princess Clotilde............. ....|Mother of Prince....|1843|1859 
Princess Mathilde................ A i 1820|1840l. 
Louis Napoleon IIL, Emperor of p 
Ree .. ¡Great Uncle of Prince|1808/185311873 
BOURBON. : R 
Carlos, Duke of Madrid....... . Bourbon-Anjou ....../[1848/1867]... 
Legg N wet ed PEA 1894|. 
(1) Princess Blanche de Castille. |...............o..... 1868|18891. 
(2) Prineeilayme.. 4 vesoxu thea exu X eg 18170|....l... 
3) Princess Elvira............ol...ooooooooooroono.. 1871]....1.... 
B Princess BeatriCe.........oo[.o..oooooooomoooo.oo. 1874/1897]... 
5) Princess AliC€.......oooooomorno ooo rh mmn 187611897]... 
Prince Alphonse........... ......|Brother of Duke.....|1849/1871|... 
Princess Marie Beatrice........... Mother of Duke 1824/1847)... 
ECOND NZ wett FAN 
Alphonse, Count of Caserta........ The Two Sicilies.....11841/1868]... 








THE DUCAL LINE 


Duchess Amelig.. eere 


Duchess Marie Gabrielle..... 
Duke Ludwig Wilhelm...... 
Duke Franz Joseph......... 
Duke Ludwig................ vues 


Duchess Marie...... sica a cete a) uolui dc 
Duchess Mathilde................ 


e 9 9 9 9 6 9 €» se * 6 € * € » e * ree 


) 
) 
) Duchess Elizabeth.......... 
e 


Lo... ... rr... 10..o... oo ooo 


....1..111...w..0.0....0........o 
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c6e.O.CLoL.Caq|q qQ.%nX..0..:.0... 0.000 


ec... ....... 0... ... .«ooo 











.11839/1865)|. 
| 714|.. 


So. ..oo . o .oo. noo re... .poso.o 


.11835/1853|.... 
1858/|1875|.... 
1864]1881].... 


. ¡Princess Marie of Hohenzollern....l.... 
. [Prince Emmanuel of Orleans....... ¡AA 





. |Duchess Elizabeth of Bavaria...... 


. |Princess Sorhie of Saxony.........11807 


.. [Infanta Marie of Portugal.........].... 

...[William, Duke of Urach. eel ae 
..|Count of Torring- Jettenbach. . cli 

. . |Prince Albert of Belgium..........].... 
. [Prince Rupert of Bavaria. . E O 


. |Baroness Wallersee (morganatically) 11891 
Antonine de Bartolf..... ..........].... 


a King Francis II. of the Two Sicilies ieee 


. |Prince Louis of Bourbon-Sicily..... 
3|Princess Amelia of Saxe- LIT 
Gotha See gp ee e eg e € € 9 « * e * 9? 9 « gege e 1894 


EIN ucc clare uet Mews atk T VA EE .|1902 
pane “Philippe ` of Saxe-Coburg- 
Archduke Rudolph of Austria and| ` 

(1900) Elemer, Count Lonyay....l.... 


Prince Charles of Hohenzollern.... 


1867 





. |Archduke Ferdinand of Austria.... 


.|Prince Amedee of Savoy.......... 1890 


.|Prince Napoleon ......ooooooo.oo.o. 1891 
. [Prince of San Donato............. Ee, 
Eugenie, Countess de Teba........]... ; 


.|Princess Marguerite of  Bourbon- 





PATME 2:22.49 AC 1893 
.|Princess Marie Bertha of Rohan. e np 
. | Archduke Leopold Salvator  ofl.... 

Austria EE ON 
GE Fabricio Massimo ......... | SC 
Prince Frederick of Schaumburg. 

Waldenburg ...... DON n . 
. Infanta Marie of Portugal. EE P 
. |Prince Jean of Bourbon........... 1887 


. IPrincess Antoinette of Bourbon-Sicily|.... 
1Children: Prince Ferdinand Marie (1884), Prince Adelbert Alphonse (1886), Princess Marie del Pilar (1891). 
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Title. House and Relationship| & E y To Whom Married, | y 
O x s ml 

"mH: RR SIZILIA a 
BOURBON (2d Branch)—Cont. | | | 
(1) Prince Ferdinand, Duke of i 

Cala E o ovrt ves euet | Ae Sw eS d am ACE OD EE (1869|1897|....|Princess Marie of Bavaria......... AE 
(2) Prince Charles ess Sa o La RSS ise 1901!.... oni Marie de las Mercedes ei 
DAI ecu EE Ee avaro 
Prince Alphonse.. cute ive |e recu ON 1901 EH MD 
Hi Princess Marie Immaculee. epoca. eee ee ee 1814]. . c ola aes . 
1) Princess Marie Christine. ....| ........ Sue Gata mutis Mut aite Betz 1900 ....j¡Archduke Peter Ferdinand of Austrial.... 
(5) Princess Marie.............l ee cee eect RR Rh 11878l....|.... 
(8) Princess Marie Josephine. E De 1880|....1.... 
(7) Prince Gennaro...... Sec. wie [mcer ure eure S SURE E wie S eri BL RIS 1882!....].... 
(8) Prince Renier.. E A A TM Mis. Ll vs 
(9) Prince Philippe.. MEM: ae) EE ¡18851....!.... 
(10) Prince Francis d' Assise.. O DEE [1888|....1.... 
(11) Prince Gabriel............ |... eere emm 18911l....1.... 

Francis IL, King of the Two Sici- | | 
DES «2 ves e ..o..o.no... Brother of Count....11836]1859|18591| Duchess Marie of Bavaria......... PM 

Prince Louis............ 2e... [Brother of Count... ME 1861|1886|Duchess Mathilde of 'Bavaria...... EER 
Princess Marie Therese... ln {1867/1889}. Prince William of Hohenzollern...|.... 

Prince Gaetan.....cccccccceccess Brother of Count.... ` 118461186811871 Infanta Marie Isabelle of Spain....|.... 

Prince Pascal, Count de Bari...... Brother of Count..../1852]1878j.... (Blanche de Marconnay (morgantic'ly) | Ed 

Prince Louis Marie, Count 8 
d'Aquila............. d dade S Ex Cousin of Count...../1845/1869]..../Maric Amelia Hamel (morgantically),.... 

Prince Philippe............... es Cousin of Count..... [1847|]1882|....|l'lora Jankowsky (morgantically)... | GE 

Princess Antoinette, ....sessesese. Cousin of Count..... 11851|1868]....|Prince Alphonse of Bourbon-Sicily..|.... 

Princess Caron: Ee Cousin of Count..... p eii eld ....|Àndre, Count Zamoyski........... | eis 

Robert, Duke of2...............- Bourbon-Anjou ... mes C HIR .|Princess Marie of Bourbon-Sicily...|1882 

INR UNES SS | ....11884 . [Infanta Marie Antonia of Portugal. a 

Princess Alic8.....ooooo.o.. ecco c. [Sister of Duke....... 1601188817: ¿[Grand Duke Ferdinand IV. of Tus- 

CANY EE E OO 

Prince Henry, Count de Bardi..... |Brother of Duke..... [1851] 1878... .|Princess Louise of Bourbon- E o 1874 

ca le ob .. Infanta Adelgonde of Portugal.....|.... 
ORLEANS. 

Princo Philippe, Duke of.......... Bourbon-Orleans ....11869/1896|....| Àrchduchess Marie of Austria......l.... 

Princess Amelia........... cess. [Sister of Duke...... [1865]1888|....|King Charles of Portugal.........|.... 

Princess Helene...... aar quee ei Sister of Duke......11871]1895|].... Emmanuel, Duke of Aosta PA a a acus | PME 

Princess Isabelle............ .|Sister of : Duke......11878| 1999; . [Prince John of Orleans......... $a esas 

Princess Louise. .......... eere Sister of Duke......11882]....l.. e 

Prince, Eee dinand. "Duke. of' Mont- | B 
pensier. ore e cn ... [Brother of Duke.....11884|....|.. ae 

Princess ‘Ysabelle Countess "of Paris. Mother of Duke.....11848/18641....|Louis Philippe, Count of Paris...|1894 

Prince, Robert, Duke of Chartres. ..|Uncle of Duke......!1840|1863|.... Princess Francoise of Orleans...... [ea oc 
(1) Princess Mate... lo... eee c cece ccc cess oe 11960011885|....|Prince Valdemar of Denmark....... PERT 
(2) Princess Marguerite......... eecosooosocccs.11369/18961]....|Patrick de MacMahon.......... ENT A 
(3) Prince John, Duke of Gule.: sess ——— M AE id le . . |Princess Isabelle of France......... EE 

Princess Isabelle......... 2..119000....1. 

Prince Gaston, Count d' Eu3.... o. Cousin of. Duke. . de ënn. .. Princess Isabelle of Braganza.......|.... 

Prince Ferdinand, Duke d'Alencon. [Cousin of Duke..... 1184411868/|.... |Duchess Sophia of Bavaria......... 1897 
(1) Princess emie Geode lead KG RENE qe Ere ...11869|18911.... [Prince Alphonse of Bavaria........|.... 
(2) Prince Emnianuel, Duke of | 

Vendome*............... essoococcceecccee .11372]1896]....|Princes Henrietta of Belgium.....|.... 
(3) Princess Blanche.......oooo[ooooooooonoonoooooo. 118571....l.... 

Princess Clementine.............. Great Aunt of Duke.!181711843/....|Prince August of Saxe-Coburg- poral 1881 

Princess France8.......ooooo.o.. --|Cousin of Duke...... [1844|1863]....|Prince Robert of Orleans..........!.... 

Prince Peter, Duke of Penthievre.. |Cousin of Duke...... 11845]... Ts. 

Princess Isabelle......oo.oooo.o.o. Cousin of Duke...... 11848/118641....|Prince Philippe of Orleans......... 11894 

Prince Antoine, Duke of Galliera^..|Cousin of Duke......|1866|1886|....|Infanta Eulalie of Spain.......... os 

BRAGANZA. | 

No males i1D.........oooooooo... Brazilian Line. 

Princess Isabelle............ ege lee oe ere EE ......1184611864|.... |Prince Gaston of Orleans......... I ws 

Miguel, Duke of Braganza.. Pid - [Portuguese Line: ..../1853/1877|.... Princess Elizabeth of Thurn and Taxisl1881 

ee a Se Te laa 1893|....|Princess Therese of Lowenstein-| 
Wertheim 00000090000000000000. Ir ei 
(1) Prince Miguel....... ee ée eege sl ee See ée e ee eéee ee ee ee .11878]|. e ee e | 
(2) Prince Francis we e ge e gp ée ee e e Soe ee ee ee eege ee ee oe ée 11879 | sa ée 9]| 9909 4. P . m 
(3) Princess Marie Therese......|...... WR Cd reer A en 11900/....|Prince Charles of Thurn and Taxis.!.... 
(4) Princess Elizabeth......... |...... BEER EO E] wx oce [ns s | 
(5) Princess Marie Benedicta....| ...... A ES . 
(6) Princess Majalda........... a A RO 1898|....].. vs 
In) Princess Marie Anne........ TIPP 11899]... .].. “>. 

Infanta Marie............ $ed s - [Sister of Duke...... .1185211871[.... [Prince Alphonse of Bourbon.......l.... 

Infanta Marie Therese............|Sister of Duke...... 11855118731....|Archduke Charles Louis of Austria. Bea 

Infanta Marie Jesephe......... «..|[Sister of Duke...... |185711874I.... Duke Charles Theodore of Bavarial|.... 

Infanta Adelgonde............... Sister of Duke...... 11858/1876|....|Prince Henry of Bourbon-Parma....!.... 

Infanta Marie Annt............ SA rad of Duke...... 11861118931. . .|William, Grand Duke of Luxemburg|.... 

Infanta Maria Antonia............ Sis of Duke...... 11862]1884]....|Robert, Duke of Parma...........[... e 

Duchess Adelaide............... e Mother of Duke..... [183111851|]....|Prince Miguel ................ edes 
BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURG. 

Ernest Auguste, Duke of (Duke of . | 
Cumberland)........... eee Guelph .............1184511878|....|Princess Thyra of Denmark........|.. Se 
(1) Princess Marie Louise. ...... eesoocoscece(5 $5. .1187911900|....|Prince Maximilian of Baden.......].... 
2 Prince George pe ME sib A OO ee vore ‘ 

(3) Princess Alexandra.. Pues 66's ha O ls ela es 
4) Princess Olga........... eel eee A 18841]....|... e 
5) Prince Ernest August.. sere arms ec c s l1881].... 

Princess Frederica............. e " [Sister of Duke...... 1848 1880... . |Baron Alphonse of Powel.........].... 

Princess Mary........ e roten of Duke...... 18 Lal 

Queen Marie of Hanover. ..... [Mother of Duke..... 11818|18431....| King George V. of Hanover....... 11878 


1Children: Princess Marie (1898), Princess Marie Christine (1899), Prince Roger Marie (1901), 

2Children: Princess Louise (1872), Prince Henry (1873), Princess Marie Immaculee (1874), Prince Joseph 
(1875), Princess Marie Therese (1876), Princess Marie Pie (1877). Princess Beatrice (1879), Prince Elie (1880), 
Princess Adelaide (1885), Prince Sixte (1886), Prince Xavier (1889), Princess Frances (1890), Princess Zita (1892), 
Prince Felix (1893), Prince Rene (1894), Princess Marie Antonia (1895), Princess Isabelle (1895), Prince Louis (1899), 


3Children: Prince Peter (1875), Prince Louis (1878), Prince Antoine (1881). ` 
Children: Princess Marie Louise (1896), Princess Sophie (1898), Princess Genevieve (1901). 
5Children: Prince Alphonse (1886), Prince Louis Fernando (1888). 
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Title. House and Relationship| g E d To Whom Married. 'd 
o e ~ D 
— ES GEESS 
DENMARK. i | | | | 
King Christian IX., of........ ...|Sehleswig - Holstein- ] E | 
Sonderb'g-Glucksb'g.|1818,1842|....|Princess Louise of Hesse......... 11898 
(1) Prinoe EredericKk: ocv. EA [1843|1869|....|Princess Louise of Sweden......... E 
(a) Prince Christian1.......| «eme y E ENNEN 1187011898/....|Duchess Alexandrine of Mecklenburgl.... 
(b) Prince Charles. íi see mere e ea ns [1872,1896]....|Princess Maud of Great Britain....|.... 
(c) Princess Louise, ........| ..... Osa i RS M 1875:1898].... Ranes Frederick of td 
l d IDDE ole ee eg EE KEE 
d) Prince Harold... vss se| e e ven a e Ee . | 
e) Princess Ingeborg.......|.....o.oooooo.o.. .11878/|18971. Prince Charles of Sweden..........].... 
f) Princess: Thyra. olei AAA [1880]... .].... 
(g) Prince GE vas o eR zer To a l1881]....1.... 
EE EE dere e reso ero PEARL sees |159) Desale ssh 
(e rincess Alexandra.........|.....ooooooomooom.o.». 1844/1863)... .|Edward, new King of England.....|.... 
3) Prince George, Kingof Greece| ............... ewes [18451 ....].... 
4) Princess Dagmar oae a aro A asc t ee ee ia Y wa wee a SER [184711866|.... | Alexander III. of Russia.......... 1894 
5) Princeses IN AAA ker hari eae ea 1185311878:....|Duke of Cumberland..... qe EEN lege 
6) Prince Valdemar?..........| «cce e 1838/1885]. ...|Princess Marie of Oileans..........l.... 
GREAT EET AND | 
. IRELAND. 
King Edward VII. of...... ..... [Saxe-Coburg € Gotha/1841|1863;....]Princess Alexandra of Denmark....l.... 
(1) Prince. George, Prince of | | 
Wales aos ty tae uuu EEN err 11860]1893|].... [Princess Mary of Teck............. | gue 
(2) Princess Louis$8..4..5...n | my Ee A T RR 11867 1889| ....|AÀAlexander, Duke of Fife.......... NOR 
(3) Princess Victoria... I13868I.. 0 ss | 
(4) Princess Maud: suene rne ica 8009 6% 11869 11896 a Prince Charles of Denmark........ [isse 
Princess Helene.................. Sister of King....... 11846 s e "stem Christian of (Schleswig-Hol- 
Sleln A EE Lao 
Princess Louise. ................. Sister of King.......|[1848|1871|....|Present Duke of Argyll...........|.... 
Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught.|Brother of Ring NA 1850/1879/....|Princezs Louise of Prussia.........|.... 
(1) Princess Margaret. ov. be lares 1882|....|.... 
(2) Prince Artur... 1882| 15s [s 
(3). Princess: Victorias eseo remes os rure ates phe es 1886|....|.... 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany... | Brother of King...... 1853|1882]1884|Princess Helene of Waldeck-Pyrmont|.... 
(1) Princess E OO e 18831... ale gw 
(2) Prince Charles Edward, Duke 
Df ALDI acca EE EAR cred RE M RR Sewer 1884|....].... : 
Princess Beatrice. ............... Sister of King....... 1857,1885|....|Prince Henry of Battenberg........11896 
Prince George, Duke of Cambridge. | Cousin of King..... 1819/....|.... Louise Farebrother (morganatic)....11890 
Princess Augusta Caroline. .o......|Cousin of King...... 1822|1843|....|Grand Duke of Mecklenburg...... "Y RPM 
King George L Über s EU ian Schleswig - Hol Ñ 
Sondenb'g- ae e 1845|1867]....|Grand Duchess Olga of Russia......|.... 
(1) Prince Constantine, Duke ! . : 
OL e Lco osos che EE «s 000 1889|. Princess Sophie of Prussia.........].... 
(2) Prince George. bann clean E TR ee 186 — , 
(3) Prince Nicholas............ M ari ..11872]1902|....|Grand Duchess Helene of Russia...|.... 
(4) Princess Mare... ee Rel] kesw y o eua 1876|1900|....|Grand Duke George of Russia......].... 
(5) Prince ANIC. asia ers a [cetro ¿(1882 | es uns 
(6) Prince Christopher. «oed en] ah t aeo eg e [LOSS Lo cis ers 
HESSE. . , . 
Ernst Ludwig, Grand Duke of..... Brabant oi yes giereg ken (1868|1894;....|Princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg- 
d. Gotha (divorced, 1901)..........|.... . 
Princess EDIZabetlis ses sa coore [oeuvre dieu reda doo lito «|1895/....].... > 
Princess Victorld, /.. sese eu Sister of Duke........ 1863.1884|....|Prince Louis of Battenberg........ lees 
Princess Elizabeth............... |Sister of Duke....... 1864|1884]..../Grand Duke Serge of Russia.......|.... 
Princess Irene. «esos es SEH of Duke ee 1866|1888|....|Prince Henry of Prussia...........].... 
Princess Alix........oo.oooooooo.o.o. Sister of Duke....... 1812|1894|....|Nicholas II.. Emperor of Russia...|.... 
NON-REIGNING LINE. THE LANDGRAVES. 
Alexander Frederick, Landgrave 
of Hesse......... eaae aes sa mere eee eee eee 18631....[.... . 
Princess Elizabeth............... Sister of Landgrave..|1861|1884|....[Prince Leopold of Anhalt........../1886 
Prince Frederick Charles5......... Brother of Landgrave.|1868|1893|....|Princess Marguerite of Prussia......|.... 
Princess Sibylle.................. Sister of Landgrave...|1877/1898|....[Frederic, Baron Vincke............].... 
Anna, Landgravine of Hesse. ...... Mother of Landgrave.|1836[1853|....|Landgrave Frederick of Hesse...... 1884 
SECOND BRANCH. Philippsthal, l 
Ernest, Regie of Hesse-Phil- 
ippsthal EE | cct le Muere EE 1846J....].... 
Prince Charles............. eese Brother of Landgrave.|1853|....].... 
Alexis, Landgrave of Hesse-Phil- : 
ippsthal- Barchfeld A Mon Cai? E E EUR UR Rt ira NU rea 1829|1854|. Prineess Louise of Prussia......... 1901 
Prince WilliaM.................. Brother of Alexis....]|1831|1884/1890 pus Augustine of Schleswig-Hol- 
Stein £z. wp ani E dea 
Princess Bertha of Ardeck......... Niece of Alexis...... 1874]1901|....|Count Leopold of Lippe-Biesterfeld|. 
Prince Clovis of Ardeck........... Nephew of Alexis..../1876/....].... 
Prince Christian of Ardeck........ Nephew of Alexis....|1887|....|.... | 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. ] . | 
Duke Ernst Gunther of........... Holstein-Sondenburg.. |1863 Mis. Rios e Dorothy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Otha ivo sva dd eas aa Se so rA TA 
Princéss Augusta Victoria......... Sister of Duke...... [sss 1881|....|Emperor William II. of Germany...!.... 
Princess Caroline Mathilde........ Sister of Duke...... 1860|]1885]....|Prince Frederick Ferdinand of 
| Schleswig-Holstein ............ T 
Princess Louise SPD RU acing Sister of Duke....... '1866]1889|....|/Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia|.... 
Princess Feodora.............. es. Sister of Duke....... LE TA WEE R KM 
Prince Christian®................ Uncle of Duke....... 1831|1866|....|Princess Helene of Great Britain... |: n 
Princess Henrietta............... Aunt of Duke....... 1833|1872|....1J. F. A, d'Esmarch, M. D........|.... 


-1Children: Prince Frederick (1899), Prince Knud (1900). 

dc naim. Prince Aage (1887), Prince Axel (1888), Prince Erik (1890), Prince Viggo (1893), Princess Mar- 
guerite . 

3Children: Prince Edward oe (1894), Prince Albert (1895), Princess Victoria Alexandra (1897), Prince 
Henry (1900), Prince George (190 

'*Children: Prince George (1590), Prince Alexander (1893), Princess Helene (1896), Prince Paul (1901). 

:SChildren: - Prince Frederick William (1893), Prince Hn (1894), Prince Philippe (1896), Prince Wolf- 
gang (1896), Prince Richard (1901), Prince Christopher (1901) = 

e Children: Prince Albert (1869), Princess Victoria (1870), Princess Louise (1872) —married prince Aribert of 
Anhalt (divorced). 
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3 ed 9 b 
AlAl A AR. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN—Cont. | | | 

Schleswig-Holstein-Sondenburg SEN SECOND BRANCH. | 

Glucksburg, Frederick Ferdinand, | : 

Duke of !........ QUEDA. suma] ra Vk ae cs Noc ico .(1855/:1885|....|Princess Caroline Mathilde of 
| Schleswig-Holstein ..........«ooo[lo... 

Princess AugustiD€............... Sister of Duke.......11844,1884]... .|Prince William of Hesse-Philippsthal|1890 

Princess Louise. ............ ess Sister of Duke.......|1858|1891|....|Prince George of Waldeck-Pyrmont. |1893 

Princess Marie. e Sister of Duke...... 1859/....|.... Abbess of Convent at Itzehoe.......].... 

Prince Albert........ ec 2e een Brother.of Duke.....|1863|....|.... 

King Christian of Denmark........ Uncle of Duke.......|1818]....|.... 

Prince Jules css « ose So wh see eh n Uncle of Duke....... 1824/1883]....])Elizabeth, Countess Roest......... 1887 

Prince OR, cs uuo hon RR CR Uncle of Duke....... 1825|... j...’ 

Princess Carolin GC ehh Holstein-Gottorp .....[1833|1853|....|King Albert of Saxony............ 1902 

King Victor Emmanuel III. of.. SAVOY rex hona Ee 11896|....|Princess Helene of Montenegro.....|.... 
(1) Princess Yolanda Margherita puma isse y LAO E ss ses 
(2) Princess Magalda...........| ..oooooooooooooo»oo. 1902 dace aes 

Queen Margherita................ Mother of. ‘King ee 1851 CREAR .|King Humbert of Italy............ 1900 

Princess Clotilde................. Aunt of King....... 1843/1859]. Prince Napoleon Bonaparte........ 1891 

Prince Amedee, Duke of Aosta..... Uncle of King. .....11845|1867 1890 Marie del Pozzo della Cisterna....|1876 

Ss E, P . [Princess Letitia Bonaparte......... Men 
(1) Prince Emmanuel?........ eu rie erates ee nnns. [1869]1895|....|Princess Helene of France.........|.... 
(2) Prince Victor, Count of Turin! ............... svo PLY ve nu . l 
(3) Prince Louis, Duke of Abruzzi] ........... cR RA ISTA. v1 ous 
(4) Prince Humber. «zx oe om rre |i 1889|....l.... 

Princess Pie................ eee Aunt of King....... 1847|1862|]....|King Louis of Portugal........... 1889 

Princess Margherita of Savoy...... Cousin of King...... 1851/1868|....|Prince Humbert of Piedmont...... 1900 

Prince Thomas, Duke of Genoa3...|Cousin of King...... 1854|1883|....|Princess Isabelle of Bavaria........ ] 3s 
] LIECHTENSTEIN. 

Prince John Il, Of................ I. LINE, FIRST 

BRANCH. 1840]....].... 

Princess Marie.............. eese Sister of Prince..... 1834|1860|.... Count Ferdinand of Trautt-Mansdorff|1896 

"Princess Aloise...1.... eee eee Sister of Prince..... 1838/1864|....[Count Henry of Funjkirchen....... 1885 

Princess Ida...... ee Sister of Prince..... 1839/1857/..../Prince Adolph of Schwarzburg..... In 

Princess Henrietta............... Sister of Prince..... 1843|1865|....|Prince Albert of Liechtenstein. ....[|.... 

Princess AMN€......ooooooo.oo.o... Sister of Prince..... 1846|1864|....|Prince George of Lobkowitz........|.... 

Princess Therese,......oo.o.oo.o.... Sister of Prince..... 1850|1882|....|Prince Arno ph of Bavaria.........|.... 

Prince Franz de Pauls AE acd Brother of Prince....|1853|....].... 

Prince Albert+..... eee c s | SECOND BEACH 1842|1865|....|Princess Henrietta of ee RT 

Prince Aloyse... ..ooooooooo.o.o.o.. Brother of Prince..../|1846|1872|. Mary, daughter of Lord Holland. 1878 

: aen LN oe EH NP 1890|.... Jeanne Haupt... o seas 
(1) Princess Sophie............ I 18131891 .... Francis Vermenyi-d'Vermeny.......[.... 
ei Princess Juli€..............l.... DE RE re A DES Religieuse 4 ..lx ee xn) riy ee xs 
3) Princess REDDE Ue: De eq ubl wie Ec ER Ere ACE 1877|1902|....|Francis, Count of Meran, sees] 
(4) Princess Marie ci oso rr erem lat xd x e o e ag 

Prince Henry............... .|Brother of Prince «| 1809]. 3 2] PA 

Prince Frederick5................ FOURTH BRANCH. 1871/1897|....|Marie, Countess Apponyi..........].... 

Anne, Countess Plater-Syberg......| Mother of prince: . 11849 ioe ..--/Prince Aloyse of Liechtenstein.....[.... 
. O ETC V Troc MR MESS 1892]....|Andre, Count Plater- Syberg. . TUUS ND 

Prince Edward®..... ds dd eee nie ape Brother of Prince...|1872|1898|. . |Olga, "Countess of Puckler.........|.... 

Prince Rudolph e ée eege ee 00000000 .| II. LINE eg ee e eg e eee 1838 LR WR OI 

Princess ÁNN€...o.o.ooooooooo.oo... Sister of Prince...... Prince Ferdinand of Trautt-Mans- 

Ñ dorff-Weinsberg ......«...o.o.o.... 1859 

Princess Mane TTC — cios Sister of Prince..... 1835/1858 ....|Prince Ferdinand Kinsky..........].... 

Prince Charles Alexander of....... Ty LINE... 1831]....] eae. 

Prince Woldemar................ Brother of Prince... ES 1858|1895|Princess Sophie of Baden.........].... 

Princess Pauline................. Sister of Prince.....|1834]....|.... 

LIPPE- BIESTERFELD. 

Count Ernest 0f...........ooo..o.. LE LINE... vie 1842 1869|....|Countess Caroline of Wartensleben.|.... 
(1) Countess Adelaide..........] ..... daria 1-6 eg 1870|1889|....|Prince Frederick of Saxe-Meiningen|.... 
(2) Count Leopold............. | ..... LEGER HON eRe A 1871|1901]....|Prineess Bertha of Hesse-Philippsthal|.... 

Count Ernest... 222.22 | yw s ss wee we wee eA OU Sl S «sss 
(3) Count Bernard.............] .... eee. race ack ais E oC ss e 
(4) Count Jules Ernest. ........] ........ REN 1873|... per 
(5) Countess Carola. c.v n dorm yer meon gym da 1873|....|.... 
(6) Countess Mathilde..........| ......... cee cee nne 1875|.... a 

Count Leopold......... aro bs Brother of Count....j1846/1894|....|Freda, Countess de Schwerin.......|.... 

Count Frederick7................ Brother of Count....[1852]1882|1892|Princess Marie of Lowenstein......|.. SS 

Count Rudolnbhn, Brother of Count....11856|]1889|....|Prineess Louise of Ardeck..........l.... 

Count Frederick William®......... Brother of Count....|1858|1895|....|Countess d'Ysenburg..............|.... 

LIPPE- WEISSENFELD. 

Count George Of....oo.ooooo...... FIRST BRANCH....11850]....]...: 

Count Ferdinand................. Brother of Count....|1844|1876 1900 Marguerite de Winterfeld-Kuzerow..|.... 

count pne ie cu auia a au th e gi qa SE SE seis 1503 EE got Louise Schroeder............].... 

ountess Ida. ........... eee er es. jece o ount...... SE er arles H A. de Linsingen......j}.... 
LIPPE-WEISSENFELD. de Linsingen 

Count Clement Of................ SECOND REMOVED.|1860|1891|....|Baroness de Carlowitz.............|.... 

Countess Marguerite.............. Sister of Count...... 1861|1882|....|Count de ZedtwitZ.......o.oooo.oolo... 

Count Alfred...o.oooooooooo.o.... Brother of Count....]1865]....].... 

Countess Elizabeth............... Sister of Count...... -11868 1890]....|Prince William of Hanau.......... 1902 

Count Ernest......ooooooooo.oo..- Brother of Count....!1870/....|.... 

SS Sophie SE AA ce of FUE. ues Wës 1805s WE COLE RODA Of Arni: EE 

ountess Maien Mother o ount.... unt Francis of Lippe-Weissenfeld.|1880 

Count Theodore. ................. Uncle of Count...... 1822|1867|1894|Lonise d'Arnim.... id A Vth eee, KE 





1Children: Princess Victoria Adelaide (1885), Princess Alexand Victo 1887), Pri 1 1 
Princess Adelaide (1889), Prince Frederick (1891), Princess Caroline Mathilde os SE AS, JA 

2Children: Prince Amedee (1898), Prince Aymon (1900). 

3Children: Prince Ferdinand of Savoy-Genoa (1884), Prince Philibert of S - i 
Margherita (1898) Prince Adalbert (1898). Pos MER TOUS MO inccr pons 

Children: wë DOE Frances (£866), Prince Franz (1868), Prince Aloyse (1869), Princess Therese (1871), 
Prince Jobu (18 Prince Alfred (1875', Prince Henry (1877), Prince Charles (1878), Prince Geo. eso). 

5Childr.n: Pri Aloyse (1898), Princess Andrea (1898), Prince Alfred (1900), Prince Alexander (1901), 

Children: Prince John (1899), Prince Ferdinand (1901), Princess Louise (1902). 

TChildren: Countess Adelaide (1884), oun Olga (1885), Countess Marle (1890). 

8Children: Count Frederick William (1890), Count Ernest (1892), Countess Marie (1895), 

®Children: Countess Calixta Agnes (1895), Countess Barbe Eleanore (1897), Count Simon Casimir (1900). 
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Title. House and Relationship To Whom Married, d 
silat A A m: nm a 
^ A LIPPE- ee i » 
Count Kurt of 1 ca eral aid whe weve aie .|SECOND BRANCH.. 1855/1885] . . [Sophie de Klengel................].... 
Countess Frida... X m ...|Sister of Count...... 1852]... .|...- i 
Countess aona Ee AE Sister of Count...... 1861/1886/.... Thilo de Westernhagen............].... 
Count Hermann............. ees Brother of Count....|18065|1894|....|Countess of Solms-Sonnenwilde....]|.... 
LIPPE- WEISSENFWLD. | 
Count Rudiger Of............... . ¡SECOND REMOVED./1880|....].... 
Countess Marie...... acu aa Sister of Count...... 1880|....].... 
Count Alfred... sve Ke Brother of Count.. 1881|....!.... 
Countess Carola... Mother of Count....[|1847/1879¡....|Count Egmont of Lippe-W eissenfeld . | 1896 
Countess Helene, eu Aunt of Count...... 1839]....].... Helgeuse Licor lo 
Count Arnold......... E Uncle of Count...... 1842]. ...|.... 
Countess Gabrielle. . . E Aunt of Count....... 1844]. ...].... 
Count Alfred?................... Uncle of Count...... 1848|1890|....|Amelia, Margravine Pall Avicini...|.... 
Count Hermann............. .... Uncle of Count...... 1851[1899|....|Baroness de Bianchi..............l.... 
Countess Octavid....o.ooooooo.o... Cousin of Count..... 1851|....].... . 
Count Eberhard. ................ Cousin of Count..... 1854]1886|....[Marie Benyovsky de Beny0.........|.... 
LUXEMBURG. Era . 
Grand Duke Adolphe of.......... «[NassaU......ooooo... 1817 ISI .|Grand Duchess Elizabeth of Russia.|1845 
Les vest sa EE 1851|....|Princess Adelaide of Anhalt.......l.... 
(1) Grand Duke William3.......|]...... eere nn 1852|1893|....|Infanta Marie-Anne of Portugal...|.... 
(2) Princess Hilda........... | eee t re 1864|1885|....|Grand Duke Frederick of Baden...|.... 
Prince Nicholas of Nassau.........- Bro. of Grand Duke.|1832|....].... Natalie de Doubelt (morganatic). DE 
Princess S ophie Geer EE eg Sister of Grand Duke.|1836/|1857|....|King Oscar of Beeden, fjes.. 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
Grand Duke Frederick Francis IV..|Mecklenburg.......... 1882|....|.... : e 
Duchess Alexandrine............. Sister of Grand Duke.|1879|1898|....|Prince Christian of Denmark.......!.... 
Duchess CecilO......oooooooo»o.... Sister of Grand Duke.|1886|....|.... . . 
Grand Duchess Anastasia. .......- Mother of Grand Duke|1560|1879|....|Grand Duke Frederick Francis III.|1897 
Duke Paul Frederick+............ Uncle of Grand Duke |1852 "enn .|Princess Marie of Windisch-Graetz.|.... 
Duchess Marit...o..ooooooooo.o... Aunt of Grand Duke.|1854|1874|....|Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia....].... 
Duke John........ (A vada Uncle of Grand Duke.|1857 1886|....|Princess Elizabeth of Saxe-Weimar.|.... 
Duchess Elizabcth............. Aunt of Grand Duke.|1869|1896|....|Grand Duke of Oldenburg.........].... 
Duke Adolph Frederick........... Uncle of Grand Duke.|1873|....|.... 
Duke Henry, Prince of Netherlands. Uncle of Grand Duke.|1876|1901|....|Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands|.... 
Grand Duchess Marie............. Grancmether of Grand 
a Du v a EE 1850|1868|....|Grand Duke Frederick Francis II..|1883 
Duke WilliaM......o..ooooo.oo... E ncle o ran 
Duke ao ae acen aa 1827/1865 1978 Princess Alexandrine of as E EK 
Duchess Charlotte. ..,, e Al mn 1868/1886 .|Prince Henry XVIII. of Reuss. Sarka 
MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
Grand Duke Frederick William of.. | ................. .. .[1819|1843]. Le Augusta Caroline Gë Great 
HD. EEN DS ‘ 
(1) Grand Duke Adolph Frederick ....... tks Sas Ae 1848]1877|....|Princess Elizabeth of Anhalt.......].... 
(a) Duchess Marie... se eer rh ho 1878|1899]....|Count George de Jametel..........|.... 
(b) Duchess Jutta..........] ..... eese. uu EY gs 1880|1899|....|Prince Danilo of Montenegro.......].... 
(c) Duke Adolph eet D WEE EAS 1882]... A 
(d) Duke Charles Borwin....| ...........o....... .11888|....|.... 
Duchess Helen............ à .| Niece of Grand Duke.|1857|1891|.... Prince Albert of Saxe- Altenburg. ..|1902 
Duke George Alexander........... Neph, of Grand Duke.|1859|1890|....|Natalie Vauliarski (morganatic)....].... 
Duke Michael........... — es Neph, of Grand Duke,.|1863|....].... 
P Albert E G de Mati 
rince e Ol.ooorr.rororno. no». oyon e atignon- 
Grimaldi........... 1848|1869].... padri hop Douglas Hamilton (an- 
nulled): vi. vss eed hm eoe Cc eos is 
Rp EN 1889|....|Alice, Duchess de Richelieu (div’c’d).|.... 
Prince Louis........... e. E A I ..o...11870|....|.... 
MONTENEGRO. : . : . 
Prince Nicholas I. of......... 2... |Petrovitch Niegoch...|1841|1860|....|Milena Vucotitch.......ooooooomoofor.. 
1) Princess Mililza. ci. see SEELEN SEA ae 1866/1889]....|Grand Duke Peter of Russia.......].... 
2) Princess Anastasia......... |]. eee nnne 1867|1889|]....|Prince George Romanovski.........].... 
(3) Prince Danilo.............. Heir Apparent....... 1871|11899]....| Grand Duchess Jutta of Mecklenburg|.... 
5) Princess Helene....... vss ene E 1872|1896|....|King Victor Emmanuel of Italy....|.... 
5) Princess AMOS isc d wea ae S XR ACER 1874/1897|....|Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg|.... 
8) Prince MITO... eus oe e carros risie 1879|1902]....|Natalie Constantinovitch...........|.... 
T) Princess eliana aerea ed ierra EE a 1881]. ...] 
9) pacers Ma E WEE 1881]....].... 
Pri e Pet ......o......o ... e of engen a eg eege ee ee eege e e 1889 e. eoe ojos oo’ 
NETHERLANDS (THE). 
Green Wilhelmina of............. NASSAU ET 1880|1901|....|Duke Henry of Mecklenburg.......|.... 
Queen (dowager) Emma........... Mother of Queen....|[1858|1879|....|King William IlT................. 1890 
Princess Manie omu eem Cousin of Queen...... 1841|1871|....|Prince William of Wied...........].... 
Grand Duke Frederick Auguste of.. |Holstein............. 1852|1878,....|Princess Elizabeth of Prussia..... 1895 
eee en A E nr eos 1896|....|Duchess Elizabeth of Mecklenburg..].... 
W Duchess Sophie Charlotte....| .............. xag 1879|....]. ... 
2) Grand Duke Nicholas....... |Heir Apparent Dodd s dd "t 
(3) Duchess Ingeborg..........6] wc ce cc ee ec ccc eee nn 1805 3 9d erasa 
Duke George. ee Bro. of Grand Duke..11855|....].... 
Duke Elimar.......ooooooo ooo... Uncle of Grand Duke. CECR 1876/1895 ere PD Vogel de Friesen- 
morganatic).......oooooooomfocr.. 
Duke AlexandeT.....ooooooooo... Cousin of Grand Duke|1844/|1868|....|Princess Eugenie Romanovsky......].... 
Duke Peter.. Eee A 25a o a aae Ee 1868|1901]....|Grand Duchess Olga of Russia......|.... 
Duke Constantine... ci: T" Cousin of Grand Duke/1850/1882|....{/Agrippina Djaparidze (morganatic).].... 
P 
King Charles I. 0f..........:..... Saxe-Coburg and Gotha|1863|1886|....|Princess Marie Amelia of France...].... 
(P Prince Louis, Duke "of Bra- 
E ENEE Heir Apparent.......{1887]....].... 
(2) Manuel, Duke of Beia.......| .coooooooncrcoromo.. 1889]... oss 
Prince Alphonse, Duke of Oporto...|Brother of King..... 1865|....].... 
Queen (Dowager) Marie Pie...... Mother of King.....|1847/1862|....|King Louis of Portugal........... 1889 
infanta Antonia................. Aunt of King.......:1845!1861|....'Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern....|.... 


1Children: Countess Marie (1886), Count Charles Christian (1889), Countess Anna Christian (1890), Count 
Kurt Bernard (1901). 

2Children: Countess Marie Theresa (1892), Countess Amelia (1893), Count Alfred (1896). 

8Children: Princess Marie (1894), Princess Charlotte (1896), Princess Hilda (1897), Princess Antoinette (1899), 
Princess Elizabeth (1901), Princess Sophia (1902). 

*Children: Duke Paul Frederick (1882), Duchess Marie Antoinette (1884), Duke Henry (1885). 
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pal] 
PRUSSIA. | 
King William Il. (Emperor of 
Germany) .|Princess Augusta Victoria of Schles 
, wig-Holstein ...... 3 23 X X 
) Prince William : | Heir Apparent 
Prince Eitel Frederick..... ................ eee 1883;.... 
. Prince Adalbert | 
Prince August William 
Pn Oscar. 


18 .|Prince Bernard of Saxe-Meiningen. 

Prince Henry .... {Princess Irene of Hesse 

(à Prince Valdemar 

2) Prince Sigismond 

(3) Prince Henry. 1900 
Princess Victoria .|Prince Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe EEE 
Princess Sophie.......... Sister of King 1 7 "Prince Constantine of 
Princess Margaret Sister of King .|Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse 
Princess Louise A Aunt of King. 1838|1856|. Grand Duke Frederick of Baden 
Lrince Frederick Charles Cousin of King 1828|1854 1685 Prince Marie of Anhalt 
IW Princess Louise Margaret... 1860 1879]. ... Arthur, Duke of Connaught 
(2) Prince Frederick! 1865 1889; Princess | Louise-Sophie of Schleswig- 

olstein 
Princess Anne. ......... Cousin of King 1836 1853 ....|Frederick, Langrave of Hesse 
Prince Albert? Cousin of King 1837|1873|....|Princess Marie of Saxe-Altenburg... 
Princess Alexandri Cousin of King 1842|1865|....|Grand Duke William of Mecklenburg|1879 
HOH ENZOLLERN. 

Prince Leopold of de 0 1835|1861|....|Infanta Antonia of Portugal 

1) Prince William 3 : ar .... Princess Marie Therese of Dourbon. 

2) Prince Ferd'nd of Roumania. . 

(3) Prince Charles Antoine? 1 .... ¡Princess Josephine of Belgium 
Prince Charles, King of Roumania. .| Brother of Prince....|1839 . 
Prince Frederick Brother of Prince....|[1843|1879|....|Princess Louise of Thurn and Taxis|.... 
Princess Marie Sister of Prince..;...|1845|1867|....|Prince Philip of Belgium 
Princess Frederica............... Aunt of Prince 1820|1844|....|Joachim Napoleon.............. EN 


REUSS. 
Prince Henry XXIV. of.. ...|BRANCH . AINEE... 
Princess Emma......... KSE Sister of Pri 
Princess Marie.................. .|Sister of Prince 
Prncess Caroline........... Sister of Prince 
Princess Hermine................ [Sister of Prince 
Princess Id KEEN Sister of Prince 1 . 
Princess Marie. saeg ....... ¡Aunt of Prince ..|Frederick, Count d'Ysemburg......|1889 
Prince Henry XIV. of............ |CADET BRANCH. ../1832 .|Agnes, Duchess of Wurtemberg. ...|1886 
ale cas duas Frederica de Saalburg (morganatic) . 
(1) Prince Henry XXVII. of5... | ...o.oooooooooo......11858/1884]....|Princess Elise of Hohenlohe- Langen- 
r 


urg 
(2) Princess Elizabe yx 1881|....|Prince Hermann of Solms-Braunfels|1900 
REUS SS OSTRITZ.' ] . 

Prince Henry SSQV. of e FIRST REMOVED.. . . . . [Princess Elizabeth of Reuss 
Princess Eleanora......... SE Sister of Prince 0 
Princess Elizabeth Sister of Prince 5 
Prince Henry VII 7. s Uncle of Prince .|Princess Marie of Saxe-Weimar 
Prince Henry XXVIII8. Cousin of Prince....|1859|1884 Countess Madelain of Solms- SEH Kë 
Prince Henry XIII Cousin of Prince....|1830 1869|1897|Dowager Princess Anne of Reuss. 
Prince Henry XV Cousin of Prince....|1834/1863 1909 Countess of Stolberg-Wernigerode 

(1) Princess Margaret (X94 pad Qu dde 1891|....|Prince Charles of Bentheim-Tecklem- 


2) Princess Augustine 
P Princess Gertrude 
Princess Anne TIPPS 
Princess Anne Cousin of Prince....|1837; .|Prince Otto of Stolberg-Wernigerode 
Princess Caroline Cousin of Prince....|1 .|Count Charles of Puckler-Burghauss 
Princess Marie Cousin of Prince.... 211842|. Count Ed. of Stolberg-Wernigerode 
Prince Henry LXXIV.. G 182511886 WE Clementine of Reichenbach- 
oschutz 
1855)....|Conntess Eleanore of Stolberg-Wer- 
nigerode 
(1) Fringe Henry IX EE 1852 ieee Baroness of Zedlitz- -Leipe 
(a) Prince Henry XXVI°... 1885|....|Countess of Furstenstein 
b) Princess Marie i .|Count Henry of Witzleben 
c) Prince Henry XXX. Si. . ¡Princess Feodora of Saxe-Meiningen|.... 
(2) Prince Henry XXV 19 . |Countess Elizabeth of Solms-Laubach|.... 
2 Princess Clementine 1858| 
Princess Elizabeth .|Prince Henry XXIV, of Reuss 
5) Prince Henry ic ub ad ud 1868 


REUSS 
Prince Henry X VIII11 SECOND REMOVED|1847]1886|....|Duchess Charlotte of Mecklenburg. 
Prince Henry XIX Brother of Prince....|1848|1877|....|Princess Marie of Hohenlohe- Ohringen|.... 
1Children: "Princess Victoria Margaret (1890), Prince Frederick Sigismund (1891), Prince Frederick Charles 
(1893), Prince Frederick Leopold (1895). 
2Children: Prince Frederick Henry (1874), Prince Joachim Albert (1876), Prince Frederick William (1880). 
SChildren: Princess Augustine Victoria (1890), Prince Frederick Victor (1891), Prince Francis Joseph (1891). 
*Children: Princess Stephanie (1895), Princess Marie (1896), Prince Albert (1898). 
t MUT E Victoria (1889), Princess Louise Adelaide (1890), Prince Henry XLIII. (1893), Prince 
enry : 
8Children: Princess Bs gine (1886), Princess Sybil (1888), Prince Henry XXXIX. (1891), Prince Henry XLI. 
(1892) Princess Viola 
hildren: Prince Hoe XXXIII. (1878), Prince Henry XXXII. (1879), Princess Sophie (1884), Prince 
Henry XXXV. (1887). 
8Children: Prince Henry XXXIV. (1887), Prince Henry XXXVI. (1888), Princess Benigna (1892). 
?Children: Count Henry Ruzzo of Plauen (1887), County Henry Pelas of Plauen (1555), Count Henry Harry 
of Plauen (1890), Count Henry Enzio of Plauen (1893), Countess Ingeborg of Plauen (1895). 
19Children: Princess Farbe Te ba Princess Brigitte RU Princess Emma (1890), Prince Henry XLIV. 
(1894), Prince Henry XLVI. rince Henry XLVII. (18 897). 
11Children: Prince Henry To TL (1888), Prince Henry XXXVIII. (1889), Prince Hen XLII. (1892). 
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S e = a 
Oil oO in. 
ROUMANIA, | | : ] : | 
King Charles I. of........... .|Hohenzollern ......./[1839(1869|....|Princess Elizabeth of Wied........l.... 
Prince Ferdinand, Crown Prince... [Second son of King's . . | 
brother ........... e 1893|....|Princess Marie of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha|.... 
fT) Prince.Cat10l.: I9 la SEN E 893|....].... 
(2) Princess Elizabeth.......... GE pa WEE 
(3) ii SIN arie NE RUM A ER MER PEORES 11899|....|.... 
Emperor Ncholas II. AA Romanof - Holstein- . , 
Gottorp .......... |1 1868 1894 .|Prineess Alix of Hesse....... PES EE 
(1) Grand Duchess Olga... ] oro hme 1895[.. 1.2. 
(2) Grand Duchess Marie.......]| ...oo.coooooooo.oo o». 1899|....].... 
(3) Grand Duchess Anastasia....] ........... eere 1901,.... |... : ; 
Grand Duchess Xenia.......... ... |Sister of Emperor....|1875,1894|.... Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch|.... 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch| Brother of En ..|1818l....].... 
Grand Duchess Olga.............. Sister of Emperor....|1882 1901|....|Duke Peter of Oldenburg.........].... 
Dowager Empress darie METERS Mother of Emperor.. .[1847|18661!....|lmperor Alexander III............ 1894 
Grand Duke Vladimir!........... Uncle of Emperor.. p 8417/|1874|....| Duchess Marie of Mecklenburg..... [s 
Grand Duke Alexis............... Uncle of Emperor..../[1850]....]|.... 
Grand Duchess Marie............. Aunt of Emperor..... 1853:1874|....|Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha...|1900 
Grand Duke Sel8l................ Uncle of Emperor....|1857|1884|....|Princess Elizabeth of Hesse........|.... 
Grand Duke Paul2............... Uncle of Emperor....|1860;1889|....|Princess Alexandra of Greece.....]1891 
Whe Pu M E nente 1880|....|Catherine Michaelovna (morganatic)|.... 
Grand Duke Constantine Nicholo- i i 
Mele trade es xu Gr't Uncle of Emperor[1827¡1848[1892|Princess Alexandra of Saxe-Altenburg|.... 
(1) Grand Duke Nicholas....... | ............ eere 1850 sama Pere 
(2) Grand Duchess Olga........] .................. ..|1851|1867|]....|King George of Greece...........|.... 
(3) Grand Duchess Vera........l e cen [1854|1874|....| Eugene, Duke of Wurtemberg....... 1877 
(4) Grand Duke Constantine3...| ............ eese 1858|1884|....|Princess Elizabeth of Saxe-Altenburg|.... 
(3) Grand Duke Dmitri.........] ............. A 1860|....].... 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholovitch. Cousin of Emperor. ...|1856|....|.... . . 
Grand Duke Peter Nicholovitch*...|Cousin of Emperor....|1861|1889|....|Princess Militza of Montenegro....|.... 
Grand Duke Michael Nicholovitch..|Gr't Uncle of Emperor|1832|1857|....|Princess Cecile of Baden.......... 1891 
(1) Grand Duke Nicholas... lee 18891... je... f : 
(2) Grand Duchess Anastasia....| ............ ooo oo... 1860]1879|....|Grand Duke Frederick Francis III. 
of Mecklenburg. ....ssssesosss. 1897 
(3) Grand Duke Michael........| ...... a 1861/1891|.... Sophie, O of Merenberg (mor- 
a REG RACE 
(4) Grand Duke George.........[ ....ooooooooooooooo. 1863|1900]....|Princess Marie of. Greece...... s.s] ee 
- Princess Nina, E EE 1901|... [eee : ; 
(5) Grand Duke Alexander5.....| ...... eee 1866|1894|....|Grand Duchess Xenia of Russia....|.... 
(6) Grand Duke E PAE A HL ewes 1869|....].... | 
SAXE-WEIMAR. 
Grand Duke William Ernest of..... Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.|1876|....|.... 
Dowager Grand Duchess Pauline...|Mother of Grand Duke|185211873|....|Grand Duke Charles Ee . 11894 
Princess Marie..................| Aunt of Grand Duke.|1849/1876|....|Prince Henry VII. of Reuss.......|... . 
Princess Elizabeth. .............. Aunt of Grand Duke.|1854]1886|....|John, Duke of Mecklenburg........].... 
Prince Edward... eg m sa v0 4s 0:0 Cousin of Grand Dukej1823/1851]....|Lady Sir aun Gordon Lennox (mor- 
ganatie) durara ER 2 
Prince William9................. Cousin of Grand Duke 1853/1885]... .|Princess Gerta of Ysemburg....... dee 
Prince Bernard, now Count de ! 
Crayenberg......... S ac ac ees Cousin of Grand Dukej1855/....|.... 
Prince ErNeSt...oooooooo.omo.o..o.. Cousin of Grand Dukej|1859]....l.... . : : 
Princess Olea. ., Cousin of Grand Duke|1869|1902|....|Prince Leopold of Isemburg-Birstein|....- 
SAXE-MEININGEN AND 
HILDBURGHAUSEN. , 
Duke George II. of.............. FIRST REMOVED..|1826/1850|....[Princess Charlotte of Prussia...... 1855 
EE l'idea 1858|]....|Princess Feodore of Hohenlohe-Lan- 
gOnDUFÉ sara x UR Rr xd ER Es 1872 
Pee Cee ee ee ea ieee 1873|....|Helene Franz (morganatic)........|.... 
(1) Prince Bernard............ | Heir Apparent...... 1851|1878[....|Princess Charlotte of Prussia.......|.... 
Princess Feodore.........]| ............. Leere. 1879|1898|....|Prince Henry XXX. of Reuss......|.... 
(2) Princess MATIC: SH ll ae ox C Gem ER ae 1853|....l.... 
(3) Prince Ernest... week | wise aho D a 1859|11892|....|Catherine Jensen (morganatic).....].... 
(4) Prince. Frederick?......... J oe eh rtm res 1861|1889]....|Countess Adelaide of Lippe........].... 
Princess Augustine............... Sister of Duke....... 1843|1862|]....|Prince Maurice of Saxe- Altenburg exl ans 
SAX E-ALTENBURdG. 
Duke Ernest of............... Le. SECOND R'EMOVED./|1826|1853|....|Prineess Agnes of Anhalt.......... 1897 
Prince Maurice.................. Brother of Duke..... 1829|1862|....|Princess Augustine of Saxe-Meiningen|.... 
(1) Princess Marie Amne........| «eee e nnn 1864|1882/....|Prince George of Schaumburg-Lippe|.... 
(21 Princess Elizabeth. ........ KEE 1865|1884]....|Grand Duke Constantine of Russia|.... 
(8). Prince Ernest sus sé 5-6 dace cil aaa 1871/1898].... ee Adelaide of Schaumburg- 
IDDE oie ote E leased 
(4) Princess Louise.............| ---- (Eas a Rr e 1873|1895|....|Prince Edward of Anhalt..........].... 
Princess Marie............. eere Cousin of Duke..... 1818|1843|....|King George of Hanover.......... 1878 
Princess Therese. ............... .|Cousin of Duke..... 1823|....].... 
Princess Alexandra. WEGE P gros Cousin of Duke..... 1830|1848|....|Grand Duke Constantine of Russia.|1892 
Princess "Therese, eee. Cousin of Duke..... 1836|1864|....|Prince August of Sweden.......... 1873 
Princess Antoinette. ............- Cousin of Duke..... 1838| 1854|. Frederick, Duke of Anhalt........|.... 
Prince Albert?............... eee Cousin of Duke..... 184311885 |1901 Powa er Princess Marie of Nether- 1888 
do goes bisce A EE A 
7 "EN EE, EE 1891|....|Duchess Helene of Mecklenburg....|.... 
Princess Marie................... Cousin of Duke..... 11845 1869|....|Prince Charles of Schwarzburg....].... 


1Children: Grand Duke Cyril (1876). Grand Duke Boris (1877), Grand Duke Andre (1879), Grand Duchess 
Helene (1882), married (1902) Prince Nicholas of Greece. 

2Children: Grand Duchees: Marie (1890), Grand Duke Dmitri (1891). 

3Children: Prince John (1886), Prince Gabriel (1887), Princess Tatiana (1890), Prince Constantine (1890), 
Prince Oleg (1892), Prince Igor (1894). 

*Children: Princess Marina (1892), Prince Roman (1896), Princess Nadeshda (1898). 
7 it MO" Princess Irene (1895), Prince Andre (1897), Prince Feodor (1898), Prince Nikita (1900), Prince 

mitri e 

Children: Prince Herman (1886), Prince Albert (1886), Princess Sophie (1888). 

"Children: Princess Carola (1890), Princess Adelaide (1891), Prince George (1892), Prince Ernest (1895), 
Princess Louise Marie (1899), Prince Bernard (1901). 

8Children: Princess Charlotte (1899), Prince George Maurice (1900), a daughter (1903). 


®Chiidren: Princess Olga Elizabeth (1886), Princess Marie (1888). | 
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"d 
vo 
Title. House and Relationship} B | E d To Whom Married, J 
3 | 2 Bind 
aisla 1A. 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA 

Duke Charles Edward of.......... THIRD REMOVED.|1884|....].... 

Duke Alfred. .............. eee Uncle of Duke...... 1844|1874|1900|Grand Duchess Marie of Russia...].... 
(1) Princess Marie... osos l ege py t m rre s 1875/1893]....|Prince Ferdinand of Roumania....|.... 
(3) Princess Victoria een ca liar ou. cs t Remb ow 1876/1894|....|Grand Duke Ernest of Hesse......|.... 
(3) Princess Alexandra.........| ......o..o.o.o....... 1878/1896]|.... PED Ernest of Hohenlohe-Langen- 

urg ee 0...0.001:0.00010........... . _€ q€£.*£Q2ÁQ» Qpn.b. * 
(4) Princess Beatrice....... e| uer ret 1884]....].... : 

Duke Ernest l.................. Great Uncle of Duke. |1818/1842/1893|Princess Alexandrine of Baden.....|.... 

Prince AUgust......ooooooooo.... Cousin of Duke......|1818|1842|1881|Princess Clementine of Orleans....|.... 
(1) Prince Phüllb. suisses or] EEN EYE ...11844|1875|....|Princess Louise of Belgium........|.... 

(a) Prince Leopold... | 5.05 obs ee me we no 1878|....|.... 
(b) Princess Dorothy.......] .......o.o«ooooo.o.o.. 1881|1898].... Duke Ernest Gunther of Schleswig- 
olstein 3:5 csc eNews oe a less 
(2) Prince August...o e nb x eh emm mw en ...[1845|1864]....|Princess Leopoldine of Braganza....|1871 
n) Prince Petek. enc crasas eee er mea 1868|....|.... : 
b) Prince August Leopold!. | ..........oooooooo... 1867|1894|....|Archduchess Caroline of Austria....|.... 
e) Prince LoUB. «ies ne a ERE REN en ade 1870|1900|....|Princess Mathilde of Bavaria.......|.... 
Prince: A DONE. o] eau o ry IST CER E 1901|. als ees . 
(3) Princess Clotilde........... Cousin of Duke...... 1846|1864|....|Archduke Joseph of  Austria.......].... 
4) Prince Ferdinand?......... Cousin of Duke......{1861]1893]....{Princess Marie Louise of Bourbon- 
Parma a ee ée ee ee ée eege ée ege e e e ege e e 1899 
SAXONY. 
King George of.. m ALBERTINE LINE..[1832|1859|....|Infanta Marie Anne of Portugal...|1884 
1 Princess Mathilde. a reise saree Bs [Via oie ese eno tee p eee eee eria 1863 beets 
2) Prince Frederick3.......... Heir Apparent....... 1885 1891 ....|Archduchess Louise of Austria.....!.... 
(3) Princess Marie......... o rep 1867|1886|....|Archduke Otto of Austria.........].... 
(4) Prince John George. ....... "rcc cr 1869|1894|....]|Isabelle, Duchess of Wurtemberg...|.... 
(5) Prince Maximilian...... "UE Errori 1870|....].... 
King Albert of Saxony............ Brother of King...... 1828/|1853|1902|Princess Caroline of Wasa........|.... 
Princess Elizabeth............... [Sister of King....... pr 1850]....|Prince Ferdinand of Savoy......... 1855 
A al .[1856|....|Nicholas, Marquis Rapallo........ 1882 
. SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 
Prince George 0f.............. See) LIPPE. $2 ...11846/1882]....|Princess Marie Anne of Saxe-Alten- 
UIg...eccecceoce*occocoevceccccco (WWW 
1) Prince Adolph.. CEN 4 .|Heir Apparent......./[1883]....].... 
2 Prince Maurice...... "PE cR ee DM 1884]. ...].... 
3) Prince Ernest Volrad........| OINI 1887|....]|.... 
[1 E Ceu ad SW eV aa vss le Es: al A s 
5 Prince Henry.............. e... e. .oo no... .. o .... 1894 sees .e...o 

Princess Hermin€...............» [Sister of Prince......|1845|1876|....|Duke Maximilian of Wurtemberg.. s 

Prince Hermann............ eese Brother of Prince....|1848|....].... 

Prince OttO....oooooooo.o....... Brother of Prince....|1854|1893|....|Anne Louise de Koppen (morganatic) |. 

Prince Adclph......ooooo..o... «+». | Brother of Prince....|1859|1890|....|Princess Victoria of Prussia.......|.... 

Dowager Princess Henne: .......|Mother of Prince....|1827/1844|....|Prince Adolph George............ 1893 

Prince William.. . ....... | Uncle of Prince.....|1834|1862|....|Princess Bathildis of Anhalt....... 1902 
(1) Princess Charlotte. . ec. .....o. ee eeeeeeveevevee8 CEE S E E E E 1864 1886 e.e» King William of Wurtemberg. «.... fo... 
(2) Prince Frederick+*.......... SEN ER .......11868/1896]....[Princess Louise of Denmark. fes. 
(3) Prince Albert5............. Las ........11869/1897|....[|Duchess Elsa of Wurtemberg.......|.... 
(4) Prince Maximilian?.........| .... — ee e. e e e |1871/1898|....|Princes Olga of Wurtemberg...... .... 
(5) Princess Bathildis..........| .....oooooooomo.o». ...[1873/1895]/....|Prince Frederick of Waldeck-Pyrmont|.. 

(e Princess Adelaide... ........] ............ ..o......11875/1898|....|Prince Ernest of Saxe-Altenburg....!.... 

Eit EE Se EE ol D ii B (d SÉ 

rincess Elizabe CREER unt o rince...... . ...|Prince William o anau (divorced)|.... 

SCHWARZBURG - SONDERS- 

HAUSEN. 

Prince Charles Gunther of.........|Schwarzburg_........|1830/1869]..../Princess Marie of Saxe-Altenburg..|.... 

Prince Leopold.............. e Brother of Prince. e.. | LOGS WEE KE 

Princess Gracie a Gë lousin of Prices... liste dao]: 57 Wok B de Jud 186 

rincess Charlotte Amelia......... ousin o siste e «+». .|John Henry, Baron de Jud........ 4 
SCHWARZBURG- RUDOLSTADT Ty 

Prince Gunther Of....ooooo....... SECOND BRANCH..|1852/1891|.... Egi anne Louise of Schaumburg: 

: E i aldenbüřg EE DEE 

Princess Matil...oooooooooo...... Sister of Prince......|185011868|....|Grand Duke Frederick Francis II. 

: i of Mecklenburg-Schwerin........ 1883 

Princess TheklQ...ooooooooo...... [Sister of Prince......|1859]....].... 

Dowager Princess Mathilde........|Mother of Prince.....|1826|1847|..../Prince Adolph ................... 1875 

Prince Sizz07..o.ooooooommo...... [Cousin of Prince.....|1860|1897|....|Princess Alexandra of Anhalt......l.... 

SERVIA. 3 ] 

King Peter I. 0Í......ooooooo..»- rage orar ich: .....1185011883]....| Princess Zorka of Montenegro...... ' 1890 
(1) Princess Helene........ eee] rrr MR IR M IRI Ves vus ET A WEE, WER 
(e Prince George, enee Hit Apparent. eoe [1887]... jo. as 
(3 Prince Alexander........ ro. [| sec eeeoees e... .. ooo .c.ro 1889 rr... poro. 

SPAIN. 

King Alphonso XIII, of...........|Bourbon ............]1886]....]....]. | . 

Infanta Maria de las Mercedes..... Sister of King...... 1880|[1901|....|Prince Charles of Bourbon-Sicily...|.... 

Infanta Maria Theresa............ Sister of King......|1882]....].... 

. Dowager Queen Marie Christine. Mother of King..... 1858 1879|....|King Alphonso XII............... 1885 
Infanta Isabel Francisca....... ;..|Aunt of King........11851/1868|....|Prince aetan of Bourbon-Sicily....|1871 
Infanta Maria de la Paz........... Aunt of King.......|1862|1883]....|Prince Louis Ferdinand of Bavaria..|.... 
Infanta i:Eulalic......... A Aunt of King....... 1864/|1886]....|Prince Antoine of Orleans.........|.... 
Queen Isabel l.................. Grandmother of King.[1830/1846|....|Francis d'Assise of Spain.......... 1902 
Infanta Josephine................ Great Aunt of King..|1827|1848|....|Jose Guell y Rente................ 1884 
Infanta Amelia.................. Great Aunt of King. .|1834|1856]|....|Prince Adelbert of Bavaria........ 1875 
Francis, Duke de Marchena....... Cousin of King...... 1861/11886|....!lMaria del Pilar................. dl... 





1Children: Prince August (1895), Princess Clementine (1897), Princess Marie (1899), Princess Renier (1900), 
Prince Philip (1901), Princess Therese (1902). 
Nd eai Prince Bois of Tirnovo (1894), Prince Cyril ‘of Preslav (1895), Princess Eudoxie (1898), Princess 

a ej a " d 

$Children: Prince George Eiere Prince Frederick Christian (1893), Prince Ernest Henry (1890), Princess 
Margaret (1900), Princess Marie (1901). 

*Children: Princess Marie Louise (1897), Prince Christian (1898), Princess Stephanie (1899). 

SChildren: Prince Max (1898), Prince Francis Joseph (1899), Prince Alexander (1901). 

Children: Prince Eugene (1899), Prince Albert (1900). | 


| "Children: Princess Marie (1898), Princess Irene (1899), Prince Frederick (1901). 
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eo 
Title. House and Relationship| &g B 5 To Whom Married, E 
3 EI Ki 
Bim. a 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY, | | | 
King Oscar II. of................ Bernadotte ......... [1829 1857,....|Princess Sophie of Nassau.........|.... 
(1) Prince Gustavl............ Heir Apparent....... 11858/1881|....|Princess Victoria of Baden.........].... 
(2) Prince Oscar Bernadotte! $i Renouncad title 1888. . [1859 
(3) Prince Charles?...........ooloooomoo ooo rnt n 1186111897]....|Princeess Ingeborg of Denmark.....|.... 
(4) Prince Eugene.......o.oooo[oooooooo.».. NEE 1865|....].... : , 
Princess Louise.................. Niece of King....... 1851|1869|... [Crown Prince Frederick of Denmark|.... 
Prince REY Ee Brother of King..... 1831|1864|1875|Princess Theresa of Saxe-Altenburg|.... 
i ) 
Sultan Abdul Hamed. Osman «eorr y 1842|....].... 
(1) Prince Selim (vii ere uta Resp tse ied 1870|... f... 1 
(2) Princess Zekle.. «ces eoo sos ehh eh rmm HP e 1871/|1889|....|Noureddine Pacha................].... 
(3) Princess Naiyme...........| -.- eren 1876118988|....|Kkemal-Eddine Pacha..............].... 
(4) Prince Abdul Kadir (XIL s espe e weis dee e ane 1878|....].... 
(9) Prince Ahmed (XIIL)..... | ........... eene 1878]....].... 
(0) Princess Naile soc ss Ne dls entr ya A 1884|....l.... 
(7) Prince Burhan-Eddine (XV.)] .............. eere 1885|....].... 
(S) Princess Chadie...........| ..... eee 1886|....].... 
(0). Princess AVICDO. «osa eoe vacas pe PE New ea Sa 1887|....|.... 
H0) "Princess Rel. coronan aos a ew [eso t ees 
(11) Prince Abdom Rahime 
(XVIIe ere A A 1892|....].... 
Sultan Mourad V........... dca tus Brother of Sultan....|1840j....].... Dethroned, 1876... vetus or 
(1) Prince Salah Villoslada is & 1866|....].... 
(2) Prince Seyf Eddine (IX.)...| .............. eese 18121. E i . 
(3) Princess Khadidje..........| +... ..... 1873|1901|....|Vassif Bey Effendi...............].... 
(4) Princess Fehime............l «eee RR RÀ 1875|]1901|....|Galib Bey Effendi................].... 
(5) Princess Emine............. «eem 1876|1901|....|Mehmed Bey Effendi.............|.... 
Princess Diemile................. Sister of Sultan..... 1843|1858|... .|Mahmoud- Djelaleddine Pacha...... 1892 
Prince Rechad (I.) heir apparent... Brother of Sultan...|1844|....|.... 
(1) Prince Zia Eddine (X1.).....| ............ eene 1816|....]... 
(2) Prince Nedjin hodie ry: Elena xk whee X CN 1881]... |... 
(5) Princess Hee, Ne Loses sete o RAIDER E 1881|....].... 
Prince Kemal-Eddine (II.)........ Brother of Sultan....|[1847|....|.... 
Princess Seniha.................. Sister of Sultan...... 1851]|1877|....|Mahmoud Pacha..................].... 
Princess Mediha................. Sister of Sultan...... 1857|1886|....|Ferid Pacha................... Lee] e 
Prince Suleyman (IV.)............ Brother of Sultan..../1860|....}.... 
Prince Abdoul-Halim (XVI.)....| ........««.«.«....... 1890|....].... 
Prince Vahid- Padine Ge Juss ee Brother of Sultan....11861]....|.... 
Prince Teyfik Reeg E Nephew of Sultan....|1874|....|.... 
Prince Izzeddine (III NUR OPEM Cousin of Sultan..... 1851]|....].... 
Prince Abdu!- “Medjid i Valois ativan’ Cousin of Sultan..... 1868 |... «| s ; 
Princess Nazime................. Cousin of Sultan..... 1869|1889|....|Khalid Pacha......... dba arias ves euin 
Princess Munire................. Cousin of Sultan..... TETT 2 ws 
Prince Djemal Eddine (XVII.).....] ....... eene RIA 1891]|....].... 
WALDECK AND PYRMONT g i 1 
Prince Frederick of............... PRINCELY LINE...|1865/1895|....|Princess Bathildis of Schaumburg. :|.... 
(1) Prince Josias............... Heir Apparent....... 1896]... lus 
(2) Prince MAX unir lira 1898|....].... 
(3) Princess Helene............]| --- eer mh 1899|....].... 
(4) Prince George William......| - Josue wap ois UE EN s 1902|....].... 

Princess Pauline...........oo.o.o.. Sister of Prince...... 1855/1881|....|/Prince Alexis of Bentheim.........).... 
Princess EMMA.................. Sister of Prince...... 11858|1879|....|IXing William one of Eder 1890 
| Princess Helene.............. se. Sister of Prince..... 1861/1882|....|Duke of Albany.................. 1884 - 
Princess Elizabeth............... Sister of Prince...... 1873|1900|....¡Count Alexander of Erbach........ ds 

Prince Wolrad Frederick.......... Brother of Prince....11892|....].... 
Dowager Princess Louise.......... Stepmother of Prince.|1858|1891|]... |Prince George Victor.............. 1893 
Princess Hermine................ Aunt of Prince...... 1827|1844|....|Prince Adolph Schaumburg-Lippe...|1893 
Prince Albert................o.... Cousin of Prince..... 1841|[1886|....|Princess Marie of Hohenlohe.......].... 
Prince Charles Alexander....... | ...-... leere 1891|....].... 
WALDECK AND PYRMONT. 
Count Adalbert of................ COMTALE LINE....,1863|....|.... 
Countess Helene................. Sister of Count...... 1859/1878|....|Count Charles of Bentinck (divorced)|. 
A NES 1886|....|Count Alfred of Keyserlingk......|.... 
Count Hermann............ eee Brother of Count....|1864[1891|....|Claire de Jackel (morganatic) BEC cesse 
Count Alexander................. Brother of Count....|1867|....|.... 
Count Frederick................. Brother of Count....|1810]....].... 
Count George... Brother of Count. 18161 7. BEE 
Dowager Countess Ida............ Stepmother of Count.|1837/1887|'...[Count Adelbert................... 1895 
Count Richard........ .......... Uncle of Count...... 1835|....].... 
WURTEMBERG. 
King William II. of............. ROYAL LINE....... 1848|1871|....|Princess Marie of Waldeck......... 1882 
"D pe m 1886|....|Princess Charlotte of Schaumburg...j.... 
Princess Parla xy rk ROO Y vc ees 1877/|1898|....|Prince Frederick of Wied..........].... 
WURTEMBERG. 
Duke NicholaS............o.o.oooo.. DUCAL LINE....... 1833|1868|....| Duchess Wilhelmina of Wurtemberg|1892 
Duchess Alexandrine-Mathilde..... Sister of Duke...... 18291... faces EE oues se het exer dr ie 
Duke Eugene......ooooooooo.o.o.o». Nernew of Duke..... 18461187411877 Grand Duchess Vera of Russia......].... 
(1) Duchess TA ii ioter onm m oe ratur 1876/|1897]....|Prince Albrecht of Schaumburg.....|.. - 
(2) Duchess Olga.............. |. DD 1876|1898]....|Prince Max of Schaumburg.........|.... 
Pauline (renounced title, 1880).... | Niece of Duke....... 1185411880]. M. Wilim. M. Di es ocraxsclvo s 
Duke Maximilian................ Cousin of Duke...... 1828|1876|1888|Princess Hermine of Schaumburg. . .|... . 
WURTEMBERG. 
Duke Philip of..................* V. LINE............ 1838/1865]|....[|Archduchess Marie Therese of Austrial.... 
(1) Duke Albert... diiniita RR CS Re 1865/1893]....|Archduchess Margaret Sophie of 
Austria ........ Ee o 1902 
(a) Duke Philip... vena] ee ERR ai aa 1893|....l.... 
(b) Duke Alber: Eugene... Jee 1895]....].... 
(c) Duke Charles DICAM dE E celere Yo tul a e oh RN 1896|....].... 
(D Duchess Marie Amelia...| .......«..«..«<oooo.. 1897]|....]... Š 
e) Duchess Marie Therese. Je, `e. e .11898|....].... 
(f) Duchess Margaret Marie. | «..-»«....«e..ooo.o.o... 1902|....|.... 
(2) Duchess Isabelle............1] «eee 1871|[1894|....|Prince John George of Saxe.......].... 
(8) Dake Roberto. (sinc ccs so aco eae es n ys ER D ead 187311900|....| Archduchess Marie of Austria. .....l.... 
(4) Dike AA ewes pe ee re Ka 1 PUO O 
Duke Ernést.......ooooooooo.o.. . .| Uncle of Duke....... 1801/1860|1868|Anne Catherine Natalie Eschhorn 
| | | (morganatic) ................. cele cee 


1Children: Prince Gustav- Adolph (1882), Prince William (1884), Prince Eric (1889). ?Children: Princess 
Margaret (1899), Princess Martha (1901). *Roman numerals indicate the order of succession. 
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Che Non=Sovereign Princely and Ducal Houses of Europe. 


(The aames of the houses appear in parcnthesis. 


Houses not included are 
*Deceased. 


without male representation.) 





Name, Title and House. 


ABRANTES, Andoche, 
Duke of (Le Ray)..... 
ARDECE, Chas., Prince 
ARENBERG, Englebert, 
Duke of (Ligne) 
ARGYLL, John, 
of (Campbell)........ 
ATHOLL, John, Duke of 
(Stew art-Murray ) 
AUERSPERG, Charles, 
Prince of, Duke of 
Gottschee ............ 
AUERSTAEDT, Leopold, 
Duke of (Davout) 
BASSANO, Napoleon, 
Duke of (Maret) 
BATTENBERG, 
Prince of............. 
BATTHYAN Y-STRATT- 
MANN, Edmont, Count 


BAUFFREMONT, 
ene, Duke of 
BEAUFORT, Henry, 
Duke of (Somerset).... 
BEAUFORT, Frederick, 
Duke ot. (Spunten Je... 
BEAUVA. - ORA AON. 
Louis, puce Of... s 
BEDFORD, Herbert, 
Duke of (Russell)...... 
BELLUNE Victor, 
Duke of (Perrin)...... 
BENTHEIM-TECKLEM- 
BURG, Prince Gustav 


(Guterswyk) .......... 
BENTINGK. wi i 1 liam, 
Count of............. 


BERGHES - SAINT - WI- 
A K, Eugene, Prince 
BERWICK AND ALBA’ 
ee Duke of phon 


DE COUR- 
Ge IDE, Gustav, Prince 
BISMARCK, Herbert, 
Prince of............. 
BLUCHER VON WAHL- 
SE Gebhard, 
Prince of............. 
BONAPARTE, 
BONCOMPAGNI-LUDO- 
Me Rudolph, Prince 
BORGHESE, Paul, Prince 
of Sulmona........... 
BRANCACCIO, Gerardo, 
Prince of Ruffano..... 


BRANCOVAN, Constan- 
tine, Prince of (Bibesco) 
BRISSAC, Francis, Dukc 
of (Cosse)..... nm 
BROGLIE,Victor, 
Duke of.............. 


BUCCLEUCH AND 
QUEENSBERRY, Will- 
iam, Duke of (Mon- 
tagu-Douglas Scott). 

CAETANI. Onorato, Duke 
of Sermoneta.......... 

CAMPOFRANCO, Adin- 
an SEN of (Lucchesi 

CAMPOREALE: Paul, 
Prince of (Beccadelli di 


Bologna) ............. 
CANNETO Giuseppe, 
Prince of (Gironda).. 


CAROLATH-BEUTHEN, 
Charles, Prince (Schon- 
aich) ... 


Religious 


a a aA > >» oO RO 


DS Oo oO Ob oO s 


a 


a 


C 
C 


C&G C|1875/.... 


€ 
C 


a aP 


a 


Affiliation. 


























E E To Whom Married. PED RUE 
e Alo d Ia 
j , 
¡sol 1809 Fr. |Countess Nicole de Maigret| 2 |Alfred, Marquis (brother).|1813 
1861]1891| Ger. ! Elise Strehlow, 
1872;1897|Ger.| Princess Hedwige de Ligne.) 2 |Prince Englebert Charles.|1809 
Wee 1871|Eng.|Princess Louise of Gt. Br'n|...|Lord Archibald (brother). .|1846 
: | 
1840/|1863| Eng. Louise Moncrieffe......... 6 [Marquis of Tullibardine. .|1871 
1859|1885| Aus.| Eleanor, Countess Breunner.| 5 |Prince Adolph........... 1886 
1829:1868|Fr. | Alice de Voize............ 4 |Louis: «Cory ERES |1877 
1844|1872|Fr, ¡Claire Symes.............. 3 |No male heir. 
n a Ger. ¡Princess Victoria of Hesse.| 4 |Prince Louis............. 1892 
1826|]1901/....| Amelia Holzmann.........]... Baron Gustav (brother)...|1828 
1843'1865|Fr. (Marie, Duchess of Atusco..| 3 |Prince Theodore..........!1879 
1847|1895|Eng.|Louise, Baroness de Tuyll.| 3 | Marquis of Worcester..... nate 
1843]1875]Aus.| Marie, Princess de Ligne..| 4 [Count Henri Beaufort.. gees 
1878]....|EFr. | | 
1858 1888 |Eng. Mary Tribe............... | 1 ¡Marquis of Tavistock..... 188) 
182811863|Fr. [Marie Louise d'Espies..... o |Jules, Marquis (brother)..|1838 
1819/1888|Ger.| Thekle de Rothenberg..... 1 [Prince Adolph.... . 11889 
1 
ER l. ‘ , k 
pese a a e EE T ETT .]1880 
1822|1844|Fr. |Gabrielle, Baroness Seilliere*| 1 |Prince Ghislain.......... 1849 
1878 Spa: (Er: PA O tad Duke of Penaranda (bro.).|1882 
TBS iea Bel osx A rou se Count Hector (cousin)....|1832 
1859j|1902| Ger. | Frances de Jaucourt. | 
1849|1892|Ger.| Margaret, Countess Hoyos.. | 4 [Count Ott0............. . 11897 
1836|1895|Ger.| Wanda, Princess Radziwill. I ..|Count Gebhard.......... 1865 
1858/|1880|Fr. |Marie Felix Blanc.* 
1832|1854|Ita. | Agnes, Princess Borghese..| 6 Prince Hugo............- 1856 
1845|1866|Ita. Helene, Countess Apponyi..| 5 |Scipione .......o.o.ooo.... 1811 
Antoi f PM 
18371862 Ita. ga ace “Countess ay 3 1 3 |Marquis of Rivello....... EM 
Rou. 
1868|1894|Fr. |Mathilde de Crussol d'Uzes.) 4 |Roland, Marquis......... ES 
Pauline de la Forest d'Ar- e 
ie ES "maille quee drea T $e s i Prince Maurice.......... 11875 
1831 1859|Eng.| Lady Louise Hamilton.....| 7 |John, Earl of Dalkieth. Jan 
184211867ÍIta. | Ada Wilbraham. 6 |Leone, Prince of Teano... pem 
| 
id 1860|Ita, |Lucrezia Ruffoof St, Antimo| 7 |Prince Enrico............]1861 
1852/1888|Ita. |Florence Binney Kingsland.| 1 
uM Ita. ¡Sophie Stampfli...........l... Alphonso (brother)....... 1858 
11845 SES Elizabeth, Countess Haul 
feldt (divorced) PPP 
Jee .|Catherine, Countess of 
Reiohenbach ........... S |Prince John Charles..... 1892 





TUNE Mum ees a EU eon. RS ISIN Ee VIR 
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g 
<= 
Ss HE Heir A t 
à vi eir Apparent or 
Name, Title and House. dE E E To Whom Married. A Presumptive: 
34 | El] 2/8 ; E 
cá pl SO: A cá 
CASTELL - CASTELL, | | 
Frederick Charles, 
Prince: see EN ers E 1826|1895|Ger,|Countess of Stolberg-Wern-| 
lgerode iii ade Count Charles ......... .11897 
CASTEL -RUDENHAU- : 
SEN, Wolfgang, Prince E 1830/1859]....|Princess Emma of Ysemburg| 9 |Count Sigefroi..... sues 1860 
CAY LUÚS, Joseph Francis, 
Duke of ............. € 1820|1851|Fr. Josephine Benoite dosi 
l noux.* 
CERAMI, Domenico, 
Prince of (Rosso)..... C 1846|1872|Ita. | Isabelle, Marquise de Casa 
: Calderon .............. 2 |Giovanni £42. tg n 1813 
CHIGI-ALBANI, Mario, 
Prince ` Of............ . C 1832|1857|Ita, | Antoinette, Princess of 
Sayn-Wittgenstein ...... 2 |Prince Ludovico........... 1866 
CIS PRASLIN, . 
aston, Duke of..... C 183411874|Fr. [Elizabeth Forbes.......... 7 [Gasto .........o.oooo.o.. 1876 
CLARY 'AND ALDRIN- - . 
GEN, Carlos, Prince of C 1844|1873| Aus, Felicia, Princess Radziwill.| 2 ¡Baron John Baptist...... .11878 
CLERMONT - TO : 
NERRE, Roger, Duke of C 1842|1868|Fr. [Beatrice de Moustier...... 2 |Philibert Ee Clermont 
Tonnerre ...o.oooo.o... 1871 
COELO: Emmanuel, g 
Prince Of EE C 1854|....|Aus.|Caroline, Countess Apponyi. Ka Count Octavius. 
COLLOREDO - MANNS- 
FELD, Joseph, Prince of C A A A Age E eee |... [Count Jerome (brother). ..|]1879 
COLO NNA, Marco An- D e 
tonio, Prince of....... C 1844|1875|Ita. |Theresa, Duchess of S. Theo.| 2 |Fabrizio, Prince of Avella, |1848 
COLONNA Ferdinand, ; E 
bans > Stigliano.. C 1858|1885|Ita. | Evelyn Julia Bryant....... 3. Andrea vues uec e 1885 
ST Tommaso, A ge 
Prince “usina cosa C  |1835|1858|Ita. | Anna of Colonna di Sciarra] 6 |Andrea ................. 1866 
CRÓY. "Charles, Duke of. C 1859/1888] Bel, | Ludmille, Princess of Aren- . 
DERE uio ds 4 |Prince Charles ..........|1889 
CZARTORYSKI, Adam, DE men: MM 
rince o.oooooo.oooo.ooo. 3 1S. lse, ntess o rasne- S 
ES is Pol Krasnskd sico... 1 |Prince Witold (brother)..|1876 
OZER NES 
eliodore, 

EN C 1816|1845|Rus,| Amelia, Countess Stadnicka| 3 |Prince Edmond ee 1515 
DÉCAZES. Elie, Duke of C 1864|1888|Fr. |Isabelle Blanche Singer*...| 3 [Count Louis............. 
DEVONSHIRE, Acer Louise, Dowager Duchess of 

Duke of (Cavendish). . An EE BNE: Manchester esoo: ...| Victor Cavendish (nephew) |1868 
DIT OE IM VON 
NICQ-LSBURG, : 
Hughes Prince of..... C 1858!1892| Aus, | Princess Olga Dolgorouky..| 4 [Baron Alexamder......... 1899 
a yi -SCHLOBITIEN, D Amelia, Countess of Dohna 
, na- : e 
Richard, Prince o E 1843/1868] Pru, Schigdien 0 Vona) a [Baron Richard.......... 1872 
REE ee Gui- ; 
DS Prince of......... P 183011887| Pru, |Catherine Mouraview, C’t’ss Baron Guido.............]1888 
Den DRAGO. Philip, Milagros de Bourbon-Rian 
Prince EE E e 1824/1856 Ita. Ped See 4 (Ferdinand, Princed'Antuni/1857 
ERBACH n tav, Count | 
ustav un a 
Oli a Ee ege ds L 1840|1871|Ger [Princess Marie of pattenbers| 3 |Count Alexander......... 1872 
ESSLING, Victor, Prince . | 
of (Massena).......... C 1836|1882|Fr |Dow’r Duchess d'Elchingen.| 3 |Andre ............. 11891 
PORC. Wa da. 
icho as, 
Prince ......... rn C 1869|1898|Aus.| Margaret, Countess Cziraky.| 2 |Prince Paul Esterhazy....|1901 
EULENBURG | HERTE- | ! ; 
FELD, Philip, Prince of E 1841;1875|Pru.|Augusta de Sandels..... ...1 6 [Count Frederick Eulenburg!1881 
FELTRE, anal Duke . : f 
of (Goy0N)...........> C 1844|1879|Fr. |Leonie de Cambaceres..... 1 [Auguste, Marquis of zip 
FEZ NSAC, Philip 
Duke of (Montesquion): -C 1843|1865!Fr. |Suzanne d'Ivry. 
FIFE, Alexander, Duke ) 
of (Duf)........... e A 1849|1889|Eng.| Princess Louise of Gt. Brt'n| 2 
FORAS IDEO Prince i ` 
of Sie CRG ee E E Cc 1855| 1897 |Ita. Sophie, Countess Branicka..|... Duke of Bagnolo (brother) |1858 
FUGGER Di KIRCH.- | 
BERG. George, Count. Cc 1850 1896] Ger.| Amelia, Countess of Mont. : 
gelas ii sh y Y 2 |Count Hans.............. 1897 
FURSTENBERG. ` Maxi- | 
milian Egon, Prince... C 1863|1889|Ger. |Irma, Countess of Schonborn| 3 |Prince Charles Egon...... 1891 
GADAGNE, Louis, Duke f : 
of (Gallean).......... C 1837/1868|Fr, |Caroline Joest............ | 
GIECH, Charles Godfrey, i ! 
Count of ............ EL [1847!1878|Ger.| Marie, Countess of Hegnen- . 
berg-Dux .............. Count Frederick.......... 1883 
GIOVANELLI, Albert . 
HOC. Love er C 1876|1901|Ita. | Marianne, Countess of Sere 
go- Alighieri. 
GIUSTINIANI - BANDI- 
I, Sigismund, Prince. C 1818[1848|Ita. |Maria Sofia Massani*...... 7 |Duke of Mondragone..... 1862 
GRAFTON, Augustus, I | A 
Duke of (Fitz- Roy). A 1821|1847|Eng.| Anna Balfour............. 4 |Henry, Earl of Euston....¡1848 
GRAMONT, Agenor. Duke 
of (Aure)......... es C 1851|1878| Fr. |Margaret de Rothschild.. l 3 | Armand, Duke of Guiche.]1879 
GRIMBERGHE, Henry, 
Prince of (Merod e). C 1856/1883| Bel. | Princess Nathalie of Croy.| 3 |Count Charles........... 1887 
HAMILTON. Alfred. | 
Duke of (Douglas-Ham- | | 
PEON) aser nnn ee Ce A 1862/|1901| Eng.| Nina Mary Poore......... il 








— 
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d 
S 
c D . 
Name, Title and House. Bs m E To Whom Married. Heir Apparent or 
Gë A E z a Presumptive. s; 
ENE 2 g 
ke? o d o 
2 mM Alo Sd fà 
HANAU. Charles, Prince E o tagala 5 " 
a TRES p 8 er. |Hermine, Countess Grote..|...|Pri H 
HARCOURT WAYS : xn lla E es rote rince Henry (brother)...|1812 
EP 4 vr, |Marie de La hef id h 
S m john, enn C&E [1828/1856/G Pri M ia NUN e 
Of race a bee ve ¿E |1 : er, |Princėss Marie of Lobkowitz*| 6 |Count Charles ......... 
.... ]....11878]....| Princess Marie of Tburn ES d'So 
and Taxis. 
HATZFELDT, Hermann, 
Prince of..... DOM C 1848/1872| Ger. Natalie. Rd of Benck- e 
endorff ................ i 
HATZFELDT - WILD- | Prince Hermann ........|1874 
ENBURG, Alfred, 
Prince Of...ooooo..... C 1825,1852|Ger. Gabele, Countess of Diet- T 
Hehstelh 53552. eese rj i 
HENIN, Thierry, Prince " "s Pow ; | Prince Francis........... 1853 
er eer on eo 53/1884] Fr, | Madeleine G AN MED i ili 
HOHENLOHE “ANG: r e Ganay | Prince Philip (brother)...|1856 
P as ke a L&C [1832|18 P L 
rin V ue Rie eoe aUe eie 2/1862] Ger. | Princess Leopoldi f B i E 
IN WAP A D SEN AND er poldineo aden| 3 |Prince Ernest ......... . [1863 
d PHAUSEN, BI) B Jezeiselge L B 
yar rince of....... E 1 ouise, Baron f Kr J 2 
JABLONOWSKL, PS c i " er. Sp : ess of Krassow Baron Dodo ............ 1876 
anislas ......o...... : 16|Au adviga, Cou t Steck 7 
E E ER 8. g ntess Stecka... | Prince Stanislas......... 1879 
METSCH, Charles, | 
Prince of............. C 1839/1871|Aus,| Edine, Countess of Clam. 
KINSKY, Ferdinand, | 
Prince ....ooooo «o... C 1834/1856 Aus, Princess Marie of Liechten- ü 
Stell Gee os 7 
KONIGSEGY - AULEN- i aron Charles .......... 1858 
DORF, Francis Xavier, : | 
Count of..... ls C 1858|1881|Aus.| Hedwige, Countess of Neip-! C 
YE- 212... rre T 3 i 
KUEFSTEIN, Charles, A AME ie "i = j 8 ount Joseph Erwin...... 1801 
ount of... e ee l O|Aus,| Marie Magda Kruger*.....]... C i 
“A, ROCHEFOUGAULD, pd : Se ds r ger ount Francis (brother). ..|1841 
rancis, Duke of..... D r. [Mattie Elizabeth Mitchell.|.../C i 
Zënn, es, teg itche ount Gabriel (brother)...|1854 
gi eim Count of 
(Duke of Doudeanville) C 1825/1848|Fr. Princess Yolande of Polig- i 
NACE EEN 
..]1862:... arroces Marie of Li Vi 36 
SE KA i ise (nea g h : o gne. 5 iscount Charles..... eee 1865 
arles, Duke of...... C r. |Marguerite Duchatel....... 2 |Prince Louis of Tarente..|1863 
EEDS, George, Duke of À 1862|1884|Eng.|Lady Catherine Lambton...| 5 |M : 
LEINI NGEN, Ernest, e desde E S y Mes ambton farquis of Carmarthen...|1901 
rince of...... "T er, |Princess Marie of Baden*..| 1 |P 
LEINSTER M au T ice, » zs : 1 aden | rince Emich A 1866 
uke 0 itz Gera oS +[EDB.ooooorrocomorporsrrorrsrojos. Lord 
LEUCHTENBERG, Nich- g ord Desmond (brother).|1888 
e H lo ` [tsos|1894 | Rus. Marie, C Grab | D 
AINAIS) ....o.oooo.... 8 us. | Marie, Count be....| 4 ke Nicholas ........ 
LEYEN, Erwin, Prince eaS- GTa DDE re] uke Nicholas ..11896 
of e... ..0...0.000000010%0. C 18631890 Ger. WE CM of Same P 
erscheid .............. 5 i i 
LICHNOWSKY, € Charles, c c : schei 5 rince Eruni Otto....... 1894 
rince o ais CN cas AUS is te moe Boone No male heir, 
ME George, Prince L&O [1846|1896|Rus. | D B W e | 
E E z us. | Dowager Baroness olff...|... |Prince Michael J - 5 
LIGNE, Louis, Prince of. | GC  |1854|1884|Bel. Princess, Elizabeth de La "| EE 
ochefoucauld .......... PR i E n 5 
LOBKOWITZ, Maurice u | rince Ernest (brother) 1857 
Prince Of....ooo.o....-. C 1831|1857|Aus. ER Marie Anne of Debit e F 
lügGh 240 2. 99i i 5 
LOBKOWITZ, George g | rince Ferdinand Zdenko.|1858 
Chretien, Prince of (2d) € 1835:1864|....| Princess Anne of Leichten- hs 2 
SLelh sw. a | i [d A 
LODI. Giovanni. Duke of See 1691 
(Melzi d EriD....... € ieee 1848|Ita. |Marianna Dominioni*...... 3 |Count Francesco......... 1849 
MT “ee P ea re hep EA Salvaterra* d 
LOOZ AND CORSWAR- $ X Zug 856|.... aria ncieu .......... | oO 
EM, Charles, Duke of. € EE Pel Loue GE RENE | 2 
eee o D 4 € e e 
LORGE, guy. Duke of A | ora Cuvelier 
urfort-Civrac) ..... 1861j1888|]Fr. | Henriett S is cba [GUY aa seon orl io 
LOWENSTEIN. WERT- T eurietta de Cosse Brissac.; 2 |Guy .11890 
MEIM, Ernest, Princ " rier | 
us eafea.s i ere ase e e RUSO D 4|1886|Aus.| Count W ich.|... i 
LOWENSTEIN : WERT. us.| Countess Wanda of Wylic |: Prince Alfred (brother)...|1855 
HEIM ROCHEFORT, | 
Charles, Prince of..... C 1834|1861] Ger. eae Sophie of Liechten-| Bi 
LUBOMIRSKI, erde c A Stel s... oi ure m ern olo d rince Aloyse .......... 1871 
am TINCB......... 44|....|Rus.|Felici Markiewicz.... i e 
RM Chas, Prince : | us.|Felicie de Markiewicz Prince George 
aucigny).......- 1824:1859|Fr. |Frances Marie Raphaelle..| 5 ¡Prince Rudolph......... 1864 
LYNAR neat, Prince of L 1875|....|Ger.|.....-.ccseceeecerceseee-}... [Count George (brother)... 
METTRRNIGH O WIN. 75| er Count George. (brother). ..}1877 
e Paul, Prince a T $ 
ere RA E 4|1868| Aus. | Melanie, t i ae Pri PUN MS 
MOLE DELÀ TOUR. | us elanie, Countess Zichy 2 rince Clement im 
LANDRY, Artus, Duke ! 
OF o A nese es NEG € Carmen de Wendel....... Jacquelin, e éi 
| Maille ........ v riiv E .11891 
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Name, Title and House. 


MATUDE, Louis, Duke of 
MANCHESTER. C RA 
Duke of (Montagu). 
MARLBOROUGH, Chas., 

Duke of (Spencer). 
MASSIMO, HO Caric 
lberto, Prince........ 
MASSIMO, "Emilio Duke 
of Rignano........... 
MINGR ILIR Nicholas, 
Prince of (Dadian)... . 
MONTEBELLO, Charles, 
Duke of (Lannes).. .. 


MOT UV Oh Alfred, 


MONTMORENCY. Adel- 


bert, Duke of (Talley- 
rand- Perigord) ....... 
MONTROSE, Douglas, 


Duke of (Graham). 
MORNY, August, Duke of 
MORTEMART, Arthur, 

Duke of (Rochechouart) 


MOSKOWA, eg 
Prince of (Ney)....... 

MURAT, Joachim, Prince 

MUSOCCO. Ligi Alberigo, 
Prince of (Trivulzio). 


NEIPPERG, Regnard, 
Count 0f... o rn 
NEWCASTLE, Henry, 


Due of (Pelham-Clin- 


ee oo... ..o........ 


e. ... ..o..oo.o.ooo.oo 


of 
NOAILLES, Antoine, 


Duke of Mouchy Acca 
NORFOLK, Henry. Duke 
of (Howard).......... 
NORFOLK, George, Earl 


of Carlisle (3d branch). 
roe R THUMBERLAND, 
Henry, Duke of (Percy) 


ODESCALCHI,  Baldas- 
qx II., Prince 
ONTTINGEN ""SPIEL- 
BERG, Albert, Prince 
e GE 
ORSINI, Philip, Prince, 
Duke of Gravina....... 
OTRANTE, Gustav Ar- 
mand, Duke of........ 


PAAR, Charles, Prince.. 


PALESTRINA, Luigi, 
Prince of (Sacchetti): 
PALFFY - D'ERI OD, 

Nicholas, Prince of. 
PAPPENHEIM, Louis, 
Count Of.............. 
PLATEN-DE - 1LALLER- 
MUND, Charles, Count 
PLESS, Henry 2s 
Prince of (Hochberg). 


POLIGNAC, Heraclius, 
Duke of (Chalencon).. 
PORCIA. Aladar, Prince. 
PORTLAND, Arthur, 
Duke of  (Cavendish- 
Bentinck) 


PUCKLER - LIMPURG, 
Louis, Count 


PUTBUS, William, Prince 
of (Wylich and Lottum) 
ADT - WYKRADT- 
ISNY,Bertram, Prince of 


RADOLIN, Hughes, 
Prince Of............. 


RADZIWILL, Antoine. ' 
Prince (first removed). 
RADZIWILL. Mathias. | 

Prince (II. Line) 


Affiliation. 


e e o AP P e Religious 


CO Qe Q CO 


aa 


e QA 


SS oO oo o Pp 


a 








E 3 To Whom Married. Heir Apparent or 
E E = d Presumptive. 
Sp ajg 5 
Ed za lo Ria ee) 
| | 
| 1860 1886|Fr. |Helene'de La Rochefoucauld! 3 |Armand, Count of Maille. |1892 
1877|1900| Eng.¡ Helen Zimmerman.........]| 2 |Lord Mandeville.......... 190 
1871/,1895|Eng.|Consuelo Vanderbilt....... 2 |Marquis of Blandford....! 1897 
1836 1860 Tta: Francesca Palli........... | 4 |Prince Francesco of eor pits 
1835|1858|Ita. [Teresa Landi ............ | 1 |No male heir. | 
| 
1846|1874|Rus.| Marie, Countess Adlerberg..| 2 |Prince Nicholas ......... [ero 
1836|1865|Fr. | Theresa O'Tard de la 
Grange-Keith........... 1 ¡Marquis Maurice........ 1867 
1864 1819 Aus.|Frances, Countess Kinsky..| 4 [Prince Ferdinand......... 1888 
i | secs wha (See Talleyrand and Sagan). 
1852]1876| Eng | Violette Hermione Graham.| 5 |Marquis of Graham....... 1878 
1859!1886|Fr. |Carlota Blanco............ | 3 [August Jeu oci lr ad 1889 
s 1880|Fr. |Helen, Baroness Vogt d'Hu- 
nolstein .....ooooooo... Prince Francis........... 1881 
187011898, Fr. [Princess Eugenie Bonaparte|...|Duke of Elchingen (bro.).|1873 
1856 1884|Fr. |Cecile Ney ...... ae e 7 |Prince Joachim - e SE 5 1885 
1868|1894|Ita. | Maddalena Cavazzi........ 2 |Marquis of Sesto Ulteriano|1896 
1856|1880 Aus. (Gabrielle, Countess of Wald- 





1864|1889|Eng.| Kathleen May Candy......]... 
Yolande d'Albert de Luynes 


1869|1892| Fr. 
1841|1865|.... 
1847|1877 
1843/1804]. 


1844/1881 |Ita. 


1847/1878|Aus.| Princess Sophie of Metter- 


| 

1812 1865 
MIT. n 
m 


Ita. 
Fr. 








¡1863 '1891]Ita. 
11861/1885| Aus. 
186211896 |Bav. 
1870|18965| Ger. 
Den 1857 |Pru. 
1886 








843|1871' Fr. 
861!1886|Aus. 


1 
1 
1825/1861 |Ger. 


1833/1857] Pru. 
11849|1879] Bav. 


— A ee 


1841/1863 Pru 
....]1892|.. 


Sek Ger 


11842 


1857|1889| Eng. 


1867 | Rus. 





Eng.|Lady Flora Hastings.... 
- Hon. Rosalind Stanley..... 
1846/1868|Eng.|[Lady Edith Campbell 


Aus. ! Leopoldine, 





stein 


.o omo... .»o..o.o.o.... 


Princess Anna Murat 


Countess Emelia Rucellai.. 


nich 


e » e 0 9» e» o ..<....0. «e * * * € 


Julia, Countess Hoyos.... 


Augusta, Baroness Bonde*. 


-|Theresa Grey 


Pallavicini 


Marie Colonna di Sciarra.. 


Marguerite, Countess Zichy 


Julia, Countess Rudiger.. 


Elise von Alten, Countess. 
Marie de Kleist* 
Mathilde, Countess 

Dohna ..............-- 


Odette Frotier de Bagneux. 
Anna Ging 


Winifred Dallas-Yorke.... 


Baroness 


Augustine, 
Woellwarth 


Wanda de Veltheim....... 


Princess Ludovica of Schon- 


burg-Hartenstein 
| Lucy Catherine Wakefield*. 


Jeanne, Countess of Oppers- 


dorff 


¡Marie de Castellane 


Hedwige, Countess Krasinska 


Margravine of 








Count Everard 


Lord Francis Hope (bro ). 


3 |John, Duke of Ayen...... 189 
1*|Duke Henry (nephew)....|1890 
1*|Lord Edmund Talbot (bro.)|1855 
8 |Charles, Viscount Morpeth¡1867 
10 |Henry, Earl of Percy..... 1871 
4 |Prince Innocenzo........ 1883 
2 |Prince Maurice ......... 1885 
9 |Domenico,Prince of Solofra]1868 
1 Charles Louis, Marquis. ..]1877 
Count Alphonse......... 1868 

4 |Prince Enrico........... 1892 
6 |Count Alexander.........]1865 
1 [Count Louis ............ 1898 
2 ¡Count Erasme .......... 11877 
4 |John Henry XV., Prince./1861 

2 
E [1891 
3 |Arthur, Marquis of Titeb-| 

field 2.2264 o9 a woes 11893 

5 [Count Godfrey .......... 1871 

5 |No male heir, 
6 |Count Otto ............ 1880 
2 |Count Alfred ........... 1864 
1. | 

4 ¡Prince George .......... 1860 
1 ¡Prince Albert .:1858 


1866 
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Name, Title and House. 


Louis, 


A iat s 


R E C H BERG AND 
ROTHENLOW EN,Otto, 
Count of 6000060000000 


RECHTEREN - LIM- 
PURG, Louis, Count of 
(Cadet Branch) EE 


REGGIO, C Dorion Duke 
of (Oudin eae E a RO VUE 
RHEINA - WG OLBECK 
Edgar, Prince of...... 
RICHELIEU, Armand, 
RICHMOND AND GOR- 
DON, Charles, Duke of 
li chmond ........... 
RIQUET DE CARA- 
MAN, Victor, Duke of 
Caraman ............ 
ROHAN, Alain, Prince 
of, Duke of Bouillon: . 


ROHAN-CHABOT, Al- 
ain, Duke of (Chabot). 


ROMANOWSKY, 
Beauharnais) 
ROSENBERG, Henry. 

een of Orsini and 
ROSPIGLIOSI, ' Giuseppe, 
Prince ...... 


(see 


[ELE 


RUFFO DI CALABRIA. 
Francesco, Prince and 
Duke of Palazzolo..... 


RUSPOLI, Francesco, 
Prince (Mariscotti).... 
RUSPOLI, Mario, Prince 


of Poggio-Suasa...... T 
RUTLAND, John, Duke 
of (Manners) ......... 
(DE LA) SALLE DE 


no EE Felix, 
SALM-SALM, `` Leopold, 
Prince of Öst branch). 
SALUZZO, fonso, 
Prince, Duke Corighano 


SAN FERNANDO-LUIS, 
Henry, Duke of (Levis- 
Mirepoix) .. 


SANGUSZKO-LUBART- 
OWICZ, Roman, Prince 


ANGELO DEI 
Sebas- 


SANT” 
LOMBARDI, 
KE Ennes, of, 

Duke of Ascoli........ 

SAPIEHA - ROZANSKY. 
Eustache, Prince..... 
AYN AND WITTGEN. - 
STEIN - PERLERURG, 
Al Prince of..... 

SAYN AND WITIGEN. 
STEIN-SAYN, 
erick, Prinee of 
removed) Vas egi e d ess 

SCHOENBURG, 
Prince of..... 

A R ZENBERG. 

Adolph Joseph, Prince 
, Duke of Kruman... 


nel ILLA, Raffaelo, Prince 
(Guadagni, later 
Poean Was C Fee. 


SOLMS - BRAUNFELS, 
ee Frederic, Prince 


Loro. o... .. .......<0%. 


SORAGNA. Boniface, 
Prince of (Meli-Lupi! . . 

STADION - WARTHAL- 
SEN, George, Count of 


—_— OO 


Religious 
Affiliation. 


ex QA 


C 


R&L 


> oo 


aa 


d OO a Qa a 


aao 


Q 


R&C 


"y 
OI 
e | = 
> 
S 
o 
ala 


Country, 


1847|1876| Aus. 
1856|Ita.&Bav. 


1833) 1865] Aus, 


5 


. 11870 


1851 


5 


1811[1840|Ger. 


1879|Fr. 


1835|1902|Ger. 


1875|.... 


1818/1843 |Eng. 


1848 


1848 


1842 


1839 
1867 





1818 


Fr. 


1885| Aus. 


1872} Fr. 


1873} Aus, 
1901] Ita. 
1874 Ita. 


1868 |Ita. 
1890|Ita. 


1851| Eng. 
1862]....|Jeanette Hughan......... 


1856|1882| Fr. 
1838/1893 | Ger. 


E 





1849 


1866;Ita. 
. |1882 


1883|Fr. 


1832/1868| Aus, 


1861|1894|Ita. 
1881|....] Aus 


1834| Rus. &Ge1 


1882 


ad 1871 | Rus. 


. (Sax, 


1832/1857) Aus, 


1853/1878] Ita. 


18901.... 
1839|1870 
n. 





Ger, 
Ita. 


Aus. 


To Whom Married. 


| 
Antoinette de Orlowska*.. 


erre... . e. .oOOoO..eo. rn... ro 


Princess Amelia of Thurn 
and Taxis, * 

Princess Theresa of Hohen- 
lohe 


6006000 0.000000000000 e 


Luitgarde, Countess of Er- 


ac %6.00000000000.00 0.0. 


Suzanne de la Haye...... 


Marie Anne Corberon.... 


Frances Greville.......... 


Princess Jeanne of Auers- 
perg 


Herminie de la Brousse de 
Verteillac 


60.6. 0009000000000000 


Anne, Baroness of Kulmer 


Miss Marie Reid of New 
rleans 


Stephania de San Cataldo 
and Cannizzaro......... 
Egle Francheschi......... 


Palma de Talleyrand-Peri- 
gord.... LEO 


Catherine Marlay*........ 


Marie de Forcerille....... 
Princess Eleanore of Croy 


Theresa, Marquise de Luca.* 
Margherita di Bagnara.... 


Henrietta de Chabannes ta. 


Palice 


Caroline, Countess of Thun- 
Hohenstein 


e....e......o. 


e... ....0.b..o.o..... opor» |$ S$).... 


Princess Ida of Liechten- 
stein 


Margherita di Calabria San- 
tapau 


Heir Apparent or 


Presumptive. g 
o 
a 
| s 
'Prince Alexander........ 1869 


Count of Pimadon (bro.).]1859 


Count Joseph. ...........|1880 


Count Frederick (nephew) !1875 
Henry, Marquis of.......|1883 
Count Edgar (legitim'ized)|1863 


No male heir, 
Charles, Earl of March...|1345 


Count Maurice (brother)..|1845 


Prince Alain ...........J1893 


Josselin, Prince of Leon.|1879 


Count John evescsésessc]l 1999 


Prince Camillo (brother) ./1850 


Prince Salvatore.........11875 
Prince Alessandro... +.....|1869 


1891 
Henry, Marquis of Granby|1852 


Prince Constantine ...... 


MATO gie SE de SCENE 1883 
Prince Charles (brother).]18485 
Count Filippo........... 1867 
Antoine, Marquis........ 1884 


Prince Eustache (brother)|1842 


Prince 


rince Adam (cousin). 


Prince Richard (nephew).|1882 


Prince Henry 
Prince Gonthier (brother)|1887 


Prince John ............11880 


Prince 


Diojebo, Marquis 


Count Philip (cousin). 
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EI 
= 
as CH Heir Appar 
: Es E Apparent or 
Name, Title and House. 28 "NE E To Whom Married. A Prosumptire. S 
Za BE|RIS 5 = 
o o o n zi 
STARKEMBERG, Ern- | | | i 
est, Prince of......... € 1861|1898¡Aus.|Frances, Countess Larisch.| 2 [Count Ernest ........... 11899 | 
STOLBERG, Chretien | . | | 
Ernest, Prince of..... L 1864|1891|Pru.|Marie Countess of Castell.| 2 [Prince Botho ........... 11893 
SULKOWSKI, Antoine, | : 
Prince escusa ie e C 1844|1872|Ger. [Emma d'Alcantara*....... | 1 [Prince Alexandcr........ 1873 
e... ]....]1898]....| Josephine Schmidt. 
SUTHERLAND, Cromar- ` 
ty, Duke of (Leveson- . i i | 
OWT) existan A 1851|1884|Eng.|Lady Millicent Erskine.. «| 3 ¡Marquis of Strafford..... 1888 
TALLEYRAND AND 
SAGAN, Boson, Duke | : . 
Of A ex e bd t C  À11832|1858|Fr. Jeanne Seilliere ......... 2 |Helie, Prince of Dosen BOP 
TARENTE, Napoleon, : | i 
Duke. of (MacDonald). C 1854|1899|Fr. |Mme. Valentine Delegorque! E . . 
(divorced) ............. |... [No male heir. 
TECK, Adolph, Duke of Eng. | : 
(Hohenstein) ........ : E 1868|1894|Ger. Lady Margaret Grosvenor.! 3 |Prince George ......... 1895 
THURN AND TAXIS, . | Í 
Albert, Prince of..... C [1867|1890|Ger, | Archduchess Marguerite of. , 
Si Cé a NEE ads | Prinee Francis........... 1893 
TORRING, Jean Veit. . 
ount Of... es C 1862|1898|Bav.|Sophia, Duchess of Bavarial 2 |Count Charles.......... 1900 
TRAUTTMANSDORFF, ; . | 
Charles, Prince of..... C  |1845|]1869|Aus.|Josephine,  Margravine ` of : 
Pallavicini ............ | 5 ¡Count Ferdinand ........ 1871 
TREVISE, Edward, Duke ] | 8 
OL Vos cred I LIT E O 1845|1877| Fr. | Marguerite de Beauverger] 3 |Prince Edward ......... 1883 
URACH, Wiliam, Duke ; 7 Por 
OL X Ee ied eu ex C 1864|1892| Bav. | Amelia, Duchess of Bavaria| 6 |Prince William.......... 11897 
URSEL, Joseph, Duke of. C 1848|1872|Bel. |Antonine de Mun......... | 4 Count Robert .......... 11873 
UZES, Louis, Duke of... C 1871|1894|Fr. ¡Theresa de Luynes........ | 3 [Prince Geraud .......... 11897 | 
VILLAHERMOSA, Fran- | 
cis Xavier, Duke of | | 
Granada ` NEEN E KN C 1842/1871¡Spa. [Isabel Hurtado de Zaldwar.| 4 |Jose, Duke of Luna..... 1873 
WALBURG, Francis, | . | n 
Prince of............. C 1833[1860|....| Sophie, Countess of Arco.. | 6 |Count Maximilian........|1863 
WALBURG OF ZEIL, , 
William, Prince of.... Cc 1835|1862!Wur| Marie, Countess of Wald- 
| burg* ooo Rr TL Count George ...........]1867 
.. ]....]1889j....| Princess Marie of Thurn 
and Taxis......... SEN ER 
RE 
uke o olley-W elles- 
ey) sesoses. de HORN A 1849|1872| Eng.| Kathleen Williams........| 6 |Marquis of Douro........|1876 
WESTMINSTER, Hugh, . ` 
Duke of (Grosvenor) .. A 1879|1901|Eng.|Shelagh Cornwallis West. 
WIED, William, Prince : ! 
of (Runkel) .......... E 1845|1871|Ger. | Princess Marie of the Neth- . 
erldnds Cirio Prince Frederic..........]1872 
WINDISCH - GRAETZ. 3 : l 
Alfred, Prince of...... C 1851|1877|Aus.|Princess Gabrielle of Auer-! . , 
SDerg ...oooomooomo o... | iPrince Vincent ......... 1882 
WREDE, Charles, Prince . ; ; 
EE C 1862|1889|Bav.|Princess Ann Lobkowitz. | 5 |Prince Charles........... 1899 
YOURIEVSKI, Prince 
George (morganatic son | 
of Czar Alexander II.). O 1872;1900|Rus.|Countess Alexandra Zarne- . 
| Ka Gee betel ae tone eee 3 |Prince Alexander........ 1900 





Mesalliances of Old World Royalty and Their Tssue. 


(Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst. 


Monarchs of the Old World, as well as Princes and 
Princesses of the Blood in Europe. are debarred not 
only by the statutes of their family but likewise by 
the law of the land from contracting marriages with 
persons of non-royal rank save under certain condi- 
tions. Some of these stipulations involve the re- 
nunciation by the Prince or ‘Princess of all their 
Royal and Imperial rank and prerogatives, and their 
descent to the status of an ordinary noble. In other 
cases they are allowed to marry morganatically, that 
is to say with the left instead of the right hand, 
the inferior party of the union and the issue thereof 
being debarred from any share in the rank and 
status of the principal party to the union. Some- 
times these marriages, though solemnized by the 
Church, are not sanctioned by the sovereign, and 
in that case the union is regarded as invalid in the 
eyes of the law, and the issue thereof is considered 
illegitimate. Mesalliances were far more frequent 
in olden times than in this modern age, and more 
than half the European nobility may be said to have 
been descended in one way and another from unions 
of this nature, and in this manner to have strains of 
royal blood in their veins. 


AUSTRIA, 


Archduke Charles Francis, heir apparent to the 
throne, born December 18, 1863, married morganati- 








Entered at Stationer’s Hall, London, Eng.) 


eally July 1, 1900, to Countess Sophie Chotek, born 
March 1, 1868, daughter of the late Count Chotek, 
Austrian Minister to the Court of Wurtemberg. cre- 
ated by the Austrian Emperor on the occasion of 
her marriage Princess Hohenberg. Issue, a daughter, 
Princess Sophie Hohenberg, born July 24, 1901, and 
a son, Prince Maximilian Charles Hohenberg, born 
September, 1902. The Princess is debarred by law 
and by a solemn vow on her own part and on that 
of her husband from becoming Empress on the ac- 
eession of the Archduke to the throne, and the 
children of the marriage are in the same way strict- 
ly excluded from the succession to the throne. 

Archduke Henry, born May, 1828, died November, 
1891, married February 4, 1868, morganatically, the 
actress Leopoldine Hofmann, born November, 1842, 
died November, 1891, created on the occasion of" her 
marriage Baroness Waldeck. Of this marriage there 
was one daughter, adopted on the death of her 
parents by her uncle, Archduke Reiner, and married 
July 27, 1892, to the Prince of Campo Franco. Of 
this union there is a daughter, born 1895, who bears 
the title of Princess Campo Franco. 

Archduke John, born January, 1782, died May, 
1859, married morganatically, 1837, Anne Plochel, 
created Baroness Brandhofen and Countess Meran on 
the occasion of her marriage. There are descended 
from this alliance quite a large number of Counts 
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and Countesses of Meran, who have the blood of 
the Hapsburgs in their veins. 

Archduchess Marie Louise, Empress of the French, 
married as her second husband, after the death of 
Emperor Napoleon, her chamberlain, Count Adam 
Neipperg. 'rhe issue of this union was William, 
created Prince of Montenuovo by his grandfather, 
Emperor Francis of Austria; married Countess Bat- 
thyany. Of this union there are several children, 
the eldest being Prince Alfred Montenuovo, born 
1854, Grand Master of the Court of Vienna, Knight 
of the Golden Fleece and married to Countess Frances 
Kinsky in 1879. 

Archduke John of Austria Tuscany, born 1852, re- 
nounced all his royal prerogatives and titles 1n 1889, 
taking the name of John Orth in order to marry the 
actress Marguerite 'Stubel in London in January, 
1890. Disappeared without leaving any trace since 
November, 1890, during a voyage around Cape Horn. 


BAVARIA. 

Duke Louis of Bavaria, born 1831, married morga- 
natically, 1859, the actress Henriette Mendel, who 
was created Baroness Wallersee, and who died 1891, 
leaving a daughter, who married Count George La- 
risch, of Austria; was divorced by him, and is now 
the wife of the operatie tenor, Bruck, of the Royal 
Bavarian Opera. The Duke married in 1892 another 
actress, Antonine Barth, created Baroness Bartolt. 

Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, born 1874, married 
morganatically, 1893, Baron Otho Seefried, captain in 
the Austrian army. The Princess is, through her 
mother, a granddaughter of the Emperor of Austria. 


BELGIUM, 


King Leopold I., born 1790, died 1865, has left 
two sons by Arcadie Meyer. They were created, in 
1862, Barons by the late Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg- 





Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria. 


Gotha. The eldest was Baron George Eppinhoven, 
the younger Baron Arthur, and during the lifetime of 
the late Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who was 
their first cousin, they held honorary offices in connec- 
tion with his court. 

Princess Stephanie, daughter of King Leopold of 
Belgium, widow of Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, 
born 1864, married morganatically, in 1900, Count 
Elemer Lonyay, formerly Secretary of Austrian Le- 


gation. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Princess Louise of England, daughter of King Ed- 
ward, born 1867, married July, 1889, Alexander Duff, 
Lord Fife, created on the occasion of his marriage 
Duke of Fife. (Owing to the Sovereign in council 
having given sanction to this marriage, the two 
daughters, Lady Alexandra and Lady Maud Duff, al- 
though commoners in the eyes of the law, are in the 
line of succession to the Crown. Lady Alexandra 
was born in May 17, 1891, and Lady Maud in 1893. 

Princess Louise of England, Duchess of Argyll, 
born in 1848, daughter of the late Queen Victoria, 
marrled with the consent of the Sovereign John 
Campbell at that time Marquis of Lorne and a 
commoner, March, 1871. No children. 

Princess Beatrice of England. born 1857, daughter 
of Queen Victoria. Married with the consent of the 
Soverelgn the late Prince Henry of Battenberg. a 
German nobleman, in 1885. Prince Henry died 1896. 
Princess Beatrice has by her marriage three sons and 
& daughter, namely Prince Albert, born in 1886; 
Prince Leopold, born 1889; Prince Maurice, born 
1891, and Princess Victoria, born 1887. Their titles 
are German, although they are English subjects. 

Princess Frederica of England and Hanover, born 


1848, daughter of the last King of Hanover, married 


Countess Sophie Chotek. 
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in 1880, with the consent of the English Sovereign, 
Baron Luitbert von Pawel Rammingen, formerly of 
the Hanoverian army, a Hanoverian nobleman by 
birth and an English subject by naturalization. 
''here is no issue by this marriage. 

The Duke of Cambridge, Prince of Great Britain 
and Ireland, grandson of King George lIl., born 
1819, married without the consent of the Sovereign 
at Dublin Miss Fairbrother. His wife, not recog- 
nized*at court, bore the name of Mrs. Fitzgeorge. 
He has three sons, Admiral Adolphus WE 
Colonel] Augustus Fitzgeorge and General Frederick 
Fitzgeorge, who have no rights of succession to the 
Crown. 

Prineess Mary of Great Britain, daughter of the 
late Duke of Cambridge, and granddaughter of King 
George III., born 1833, married, 1866, a German 
nobleman, Duke of Teck, by whom she left four sons 
and a daughter. The latter, born 1867, is married 
to the Prince of Wales. The eldest son, Duke 
Adolphus of Teck, married, 1894, Lady Margaret 
Grosvenor, daughter of the late Duke of Westminster, 
and has a son and.two daughters, who, though Eng- 
lish, bear foreign titles of Prince and Princess. The 
other brothers of the Princess of Wales are Prince 
Franeis of Teck and Prince Alexander of Teck, both 
officers of English cavalry, unmarried and bearing 
German titles of Prince. 

The Earl of Munster, great-grandson of King Will- 
iam IV. by Mrs. Jordan, a London actress. The 
patronymic of this family, of which Lord Munster is 
the chief, and which makes use of ‘the royal arms 
with a bar sinister, is Fitzelarence. 


HESSE. 


grand Duke Louis IV. of Hesse, 
1892, married morganatically as his 


born 1837, died 
second wife, in 





Princess Stephanie of 
Austria. 


Count Lonyay. 


1884, Countess Alexandrine Kolemine, the divorced 
wife of Alexander Kolomine, Russian Consul at Yoko- 
hama. The Grand Duke divorced Madame de Kolemine 
after a few days of marriage, conferring upon her 
the title of Countess Romrod. The son born of this 
brief union bears the title of Count Romrod, and is 
being brought up by his half-sister, the Czarina. 
Countess Romrod herself has married again, and is 
now the wife of the Russian Minister to Morocco, 
Baron Bacheracht. 

Prince Alexander, born 1823, died 1888, married 
morganatically, 1851, Julia Hauke, created Countess 
Battenberg on the occasion of her marriage, and 
Princess Battenberg in 1858. The children born of 
this union bear the nobiliary title of Princes and 
Princesses of Battenberg, one of the sons, Alexander, 
having reigned for seven years as Prince of Bul- 
garia, while Prince Henry married a daughter of 
Queen Victoria. and Prince Francis Joseph a daughter 
ef the Sovereign Prince of Montenegro. 

Prince Henry of Hesse. born 1838, died 1900, mar- 
rled morganatically, 1878, Caroline Willich, created 
on the occasion of her marriage Baroness Nidda. The 
son of this union bears the title of Count Nidda. 
On her death in 1879 Prince Henry married morga- 
natically Emily Topuska, created on the occasion of 
her marriage Baroness Dornberg, this title being 
likewise borne by the son born of this union. 

The late Grand Duke Louis III., born 1806, was 
morganatically married to his second wife. Her 
maiden name was Anne Madeleine Appel, but the 
title of Baroness Hochstadten was conferred upon 
her at the time of her marriage to the Duke. 

Prince William of Hesse, born 1845, died 1900, 
married morganatically at Metz, 1884, Josephine Ben- 
der, created on the occasion of her marriage Bar- 
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oness Lichtenberg, the son of this union bearing the 
title of Baron Lichtenberg. 

Princess Sybil of Hesse, sister of the Landgrave of 
Hesse, born 1877, married morganatically, 1898, 
Baron Vincke, Captain of the Ninth Regiment of 
Prussian Dragoons. 

ITALY. 


King Victor Emmanuel IL, born 1820, died 1878, 
married morganatically. 1869, Rose Vercellana, daugh- 
ter of a gamekeeper, ereated by her husband 
Countess Mirafiori, died December, 1885. Of this 
union were born two children, Countess Victoria 
Mirafiori, born 1848, married 1873 to Count Louis 
Spinola Grimaldi, and a son, Count Emmanuel Mira- 
fiori, born 1851, died 1894, married 1872 to Countess 
Larderel. Issue of this marriage are two sons, Vic- 
tor, Count Mirafiori, born 1874, and Count Gaston 
Mirafiori, born 1878. 

Prince Eugene, born 1834, died 1888, married 
morganatically, 1863, Felicita Crosio, of the Turin 
Opera, created Countess Villafranca-Soissons. Issue 
of this marriage bear the titles of Counts and 
Countessses Villafranca-Soissons. 

Princess Elizabeth of Saxony, widow of the late 
Duke of Genoa, who was orother of King Victor Em- 
manuel II., and the mother of Queen Mauguerite, was 
born 1830, and on the death of her first husband, the 
Duke of Genoa, married morganatically, 1856, the 
MS Nicholas Rapallo, his chamberlain, who died 
1882. 


ORLEANS. 

‘| ¡Prince Henry of Orleans, Duke of Aumale, born 
1822, died 1898, married ecclesiastically, but not in 

'| accordance with the requirements of French law, 

Mlle. Bertha de Clinchamp,. the lady-in-waiting of 

his first wife. Mlle. de Clinchamp was created, on 

the occasion of her marriage, in 1871. a countess by 





Prince Ernst of 
Saae-M ciningen. 


Baroness von Saalfeld. 


the Emperor of Austria. There are two sons born of 
this marriage, who bear the title of Counts de 


Clinchamp. 
PORTUGAL. 


s King Ferdinand, born 1816, died 1885, married, in 
June, 1869, as his second wife and morganatically, 
Miss Elise Hensler, of Boston, Mass., born 1836, cre- 
ated on the occasion of her marriage Countess Edla. 
There are no children of this union. 


PRUSSIA. 

Prince Albert of Prussia, born 1809, died 1872, 
married as his second wife, morganatically, Wilhel- 
mina von Rauch, born 1820, created on the oecasion 
of her marriage to the Prince Countess Hohenau. 
She died in 1879. Of this union are two sons, Count 
"William Hohenau, married flrst to Countess Laura 
Saurma, and secondly to Princess Marguerite Hohen- 
lohe. There are four children by these two mar- 
riages, who bear the titles of Counts and Countesses 
Hohenau. Count Wiliam's younger brother is Count 
Fritz Hohenau, married to Charlotte von der Decken. 
` They have two sons, Albert and William. 

King Frederick Willam II. of Prussia, born 1745, 
' died 1797, married morganatically, during the lifetime 
of his Queen, Countess Julia Voss, who was created 
Countess Ingenheim. The one son born to this 
union, Count Gustav Ingenheim, born 1789, died 1855, 
has left a large family, who bear the titles of 
Counts and Countesses Ingenheim. 


RUSSIA. 


Czar Alexamder II., born 1818, killed 1881, married 
morganatically, 1880, Princess Catherine Dolgorouka, 
oreated on the occasion of her marriage Princess 
Yourlevski. Two daughters and a son were born of 


this union prior to the marriage, namely Princess 
Olga, married to Count George Merenberg, of the 
German army; Princess Catherine, born 1878, married 
to Prince Alexander Bariatinski, of the Russian 
cavairy, and Prince George Yourievski, born 1872, 
Captain of Russian Hussars, and married to Countess 
Alexandra Zarnekau, by whom he has one son, Prince 
Alexander, born 1900. 

Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch, grandson of Em- 
peror Nicholas I., born 1861, married morganatically, 
1591, Countess Sophia Merenberg, born 1868, received 
on the occasion of her marriage the Luxemburg title 
of Countess Torby. This marriage was not sane- 
tioned by the Sovereign. Issue, Countess Anastasie 
Torby, born 1892; Countess Nadejda, born 1896, and 
Count Miehael Torby, born 1898. 

Grand Duke Paul of Russia, son of Czar Alexander 
II., born 1860, inarried as his second wife, in 1902, 
the divorced wife of Baron Pistolkoff, without the 
consent of the Emperor. The marriage in conse- 
quence is not recognized in Russia. 

Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaivitch of Russia, grand- 
son of Emperor Nicholas I., born 1856, married with- 
out the consent of the Emperor, in 1894, Madame 
Bournine, widow of a Moscow tea dealer. The Grand 
Duke escaped punishment for this disobedience of 
the laws of his house on the understanding that his 
wife's name should not be recorded even as his mor- 
ganatic eonsort in the pages of the Almanach de 
Gotha, in which he appears as a bachelor. 

Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, born 1852, son of 
Emperor Alexander III., married without the Sov- 
ereign's consent Alexandra Jourovski, in 1870. The 
marriage was annulled by the Emperor, and Mlle. 
Jourovski then married Baron Woehrmann, of the 
Saxon army. One son was born to the union between 
the Grand Duke and Mlle. Jourovski, namely Alexis, 





Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, 


Countess Torby. 


born November, 1871, created Prince Belevskoi by 
the late Czar in 1884, married in 1894 to Princess 
Marie Troubetskol. 

Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, daughter of Em- 
perer Nicholas I., born 1819, died 1876, married as 
her second husband, in 1885, Count Gregory Strog- 
enow, the issue of this union, a daughter, being now 
marrled to Count Scherementieff. 


SAXE-MEININGEN. 


Duke George II., born 1826, married morganat- 
ically, 1873, as his third wife, the actress, Helen 
Franz, ereated Baroness Heldburg. 

Prinee Ernest Saxe-Meiningen, born 1859, mar- 
tied morganatically, 1892, Catherine Jensen, created, 
on the occasion of her marriage, Baroness Saalfeld. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Prince Frederick Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg. 
born 1800, died July, 1865, surrendered his preroga 
tives as a royal prince and was created an Austrian 
nobleman, under the title of Prince Noer, in order 
to marry, on a footing of equality, on November 30, 
1864, Miss Mary Lee, of New York, daughter of the 
late David Lee. On becoming a widow 'Princess Noer, 
who was 'born October, 1838, contracted another mar- 
riage with the Prussian field marshal, Count Wal- 
dersee. Countess Waldersee has no children by 
either of her marriages. 

Prince Christian Schleswig-Holstein, born 1830, 
died 1881, surrendered his royal prerogatives and be- 
came an Austrian nobleman, under the title of Count 
Noer, in order to marry, in 1870, Carmelite Hisenblat, 
daughter of a German merchant established at La 
Guayra. There are two daughters of this marriage, 


who bear the title of Countesses of Noer, the one 











unmarried, the other now the wife of Count Ernest 


Rantzau. 
SPAIN. 

The Infanta Isabella. sister of the late King 
Francis of Spain, born 1821, married morganatically, 
1841, Count Ignatius Gurovski of Austria. She died 
in 1900, her husband having predeceased her. The 
daughter of this marriage bears the title of Countess 
Gurovski. 

The Infanta Josepha, sister of the above, born 
1827, married morganatically, 1848, the late Don Jose 
Guel y Renate, a Cuban journalist, who died as Sen- 
ater. There are severàl children born to his unlon, 
o bear the title of Counts and Marquises of San 
arlos. 

The. Infant Henry, Duke of Seville, born 1822, 
killed in duel, 1870, married morganatically, 1847, 
Dona Helena Castelvi. The children of this union 
bear the name of Bourbon y Castelvi, the Dukedom 
of Seville being vested in the eldest daughter of the 
late Duke of Seville, who was the issue of the mor- 
ganatic alliance above mentioned. 

The Infanta Louise, sister of the Infant above men- 
tioned, married morganatically, 1847, to the late Duke 
of Sessa y Montemar. The Infanta Louise, whose 
union remained childless, died in 1901. 

Queen Christine of Spain, widow of Ferdinand VIT. 
of Spain, born 1806, regent of Spain during the 
minority of her daughter, Queen Isabella II., married 
morganatically as her second husband Don Fernando 


The morganatie unions contracted by some of the 
have been as follows: 


Ai d 
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Munoz, a guardsman, whom she created Duke of 
Rinazares on the occasion of her marriage. By this 
second union the Queen had a large family of 


daughters, one of whom, the eldest, is married to 
Prince Philip del Drago of Rome. 


SWEDEN. 

Prince Oscar, second son of the King of Sweden, 
born 1859, renounced, in 1888, rights of succession to 
the throne and his prerogatives of a royal prince in 
order to marry Miss Ebba Munk, his mother's maid- 
of-honor. This marriage took place in 1888. The 
Prince now bears the nobiliary title of Prince Ber- 
nadotte, while his wife and his five children bear the 
titles of Countesses and Counts Wisborg, conferred ' 
upon them by the Prince's uncle, the reigning Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg. 

WURTEMBERG. 


Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, born 1854, daugh- 
ter of the late Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg, re- 
nounced her royal prerogative and rank and took the 
name of Von Kirbach, in order to wed, in May, 1880, 
Dr. Willim, her father's physician, and now in prac- 
tice at Breslau. 

The lake Duke Ernest of Wurtemburg, uncle of 
the present Duke Philip, was morganatically marrled 
to Anne Catherine Eschhorn in 1860. Their daugh- 
ter bears the title of Baroness of Hesse-Homburg. 
whieh was conferred upon the mother at the time of 
her marriage. 


less distinguished members of European royal families 








: 2 | Present Name of Present Rank of 
Marriage of à amily. Family. 

ANHALT, Prince George* of, to Theresa d'Erdmannsdorff*..... 1831| Reina......... . Counts and Countesses, 
BADEN, Prince Karl of, to Rosalie, Baroness de Beust...... e.e ISTILEBODS. s is nr Counts and Countesses, 
BOURBON, Prince Pascal of, to Blanche de Marconnay......... |1852|................ A aurae qa CR NUR cal 
BOURBON, Prince Louis Marie of, to Marie Amelia Hamel.... |1845|Rocca-Guiglielona. | Counts and Countesses, 
BOURBON, Prince Philip of, to Flora Jankowsky.............. 1882|D'Espina......... | Counts and Countesses. 
BOURBON, Infant Pedro* of, to Marie de la Caridad.......... SEDI Loos coe ev asd EA EE aa a 


LIPPE-WEISSENFELD, Count Eric of, to Louisa 


LUXEMBURG, Prince Nicholas of, to Natalie Poushkine, 


vorced. wife of General Doubelt 


LENBU 


Friesenhof ............ TEE T 
OLDENBURG, Duke Nicholas* of, to Marie Bulazel. 
OLDENBURG, Duke Constantine of 
EEUSS, Prince Henry XIV. of, to Frederique de Sa 
B WEIMER, Prince Edward of, to Lady Augusta 

OHNO iuit rera kax Padi ieu oan a E ae d a $ 


...... . .c..o.oo..o oo 


SORT IR UOS EIN. Prince Julius of, to 

TODOSAE curo ius. Met aeta a wk are £O d 
WALDECK, Prince Albert of, to Dora Gage* 
WALDECK, Prince Eric of, to Marie, Baroness 
WALDECK, Count Hermann of, to Claire de Jackel 


*Deceased. 


chroeder.... 


..................o 


MECK RG, Duke George Alex'r of, to Natalie Vanliarski. 
OLDENBURG, Duke Elimar* of, to Natalie, Baroness Vogel d 


to Agrippina Dja jaridze... 
bur 


Seege 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE, Prince Otto of, to Anne de Koppen... 
Elizabeth de 


1 
1876|Saalberg..... 


1867 |Marenberg........ 
1890|Carlow.. 


1876|Welsburg......... 
1863] Osternberg........ 
1882|Zarnekau......... 


e o.o.[oro.orn.....pPOoOPI ._*«e«0.0.0 € ee 9e s. 9 v 9e 


1851|Dornburg......... 
1893|Hagenburg........ 


di- ..*..:0. 
Counts and Countesses, 
Counts and Countesses, 


ee 


Counts and Countesses, 
Counts and Countesses, 
Counts and Countesses, 
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Gordon 


Counts and Countesses, 
Counts and Countesses. 


2... |1883,Roest............ [Counts and Countesses, 
SR 1864|Rhoda......... ... | Counts and Countesses, 
1869|Grebenstein...... . | Counts and Countesses, 

e... 11891/Waldeck.......... ; 


Counts ‘and Countesses, 


Pretenders to European Thrones. 


The right of several reigning European sovereigns 
to the thrones they occupy is openly questioned by 
claimants who dispute the right directly by the per- 
sonal assertion of their individual claims, or indi- 
rectly through adherents, who, in some cases, are 
avowedly or secretly organized with a view to eventu- 
ally restore to- power the dynasty for wbich they assert 
the right to reign by reason of legitimacy. It is a strik- 
ing ilustration of the liberal spirit of the present age 
that the so-called legitimatists carry on their propa- 
ganda to a certain extent in the very countries af- 
fected by their elaims without falling under that ban 
of law and authority which, a few generations back, 
would have sent them to dungeons or to the seaffold. 
Besides existing thrones which are coveted for soi- 
disant legitimate heirs, there is one, and possibly 
there are two republics, successors of monarchies, 
wherein it is hoped to set up anew the overturned 
thrones. Were it not for the immense power of the 
United States as an independent nation it is possible 
that this republic also might be included in one of 
the efforts to ''restore the king to his own,” should 
that particular one ever advance to the stage of prac- 
tical action; and this fact is forcibly suggested by 
the existence here of branches of the organization 
which is working in what it belleves to be legitimate 
interests. 

This, together with the close connection of our 
national history with that of England, gives first 
place in American interest to the claim made that 
the British throne for years has been occupied by a 
family of usurpers. The Legitimist Jacobite League 
is an organization with headquarters in London and 
branch organizations elsewhere, including one in 'Bos- 
ton, Mass., and one in Philadelphia, Pa., which is 





ES y 
making constant increase in membership and bears 
upon its rolis some names included in. the Briitsh 
peerage. The aim of this league is the restoration 
to the throne of a royal line more "dreet in its 
descent from the Stuarts than is that represented by 
King Edward VII. Although organized during the 
latter part of Queen Victoria’s reign, the league has 
evidently regarded as inauspicious any Movement for 
ousting that loved and honored sovereign or her popu- 
lar successor; but, with the strength of: numbers and 
of sentiment which it is developing, :jt may make 
trouble for the present heir apparent, even to the ex- 
tent of depriving him of the succession.“ Members of 
the league profess not to recognize the reigning 
house, ‘but confer upon the wife of Crown Prince 
Louis of Bavaria the title of ‘‘Mary IV., Queen of 
England," giving to her oldest son, Prince Rupett, 
the title, “Prince of Wales.”” 
open countenance to this movement in her favor, al- 
though she makes tacit acknowledgment of the. le- 
gitimacy which underlies it. She is the daughter of 
the ex-Duke of Modena, who lost his throne in 1860, 
when his dominions were incorporated in the kingdom 
of Italy, and who resided thereafter in Vienna, ree: 
ognized by the Austrian Court as an Archdyke of the 
House of 'Hapsburg. When Emperor Francis Joseph 
invited the then Prince of Wales to represent Great 
Britain at the opening of the :International Exposition: 
of 1873 the ex-Duke of Modena lodged a protest, de- 
elaring that he alone, as the lawful King of England, 
was entitled to that honor. In reply to the argument 
that his rights had been annulled by the Act of Set- 
tlement of 1701, which vested succession to the crown 
in the Protestant House of Hanover, he denied the 
validity of the act, which, it is of importance to 


The ¡Princess gives no | 
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note, was passed by the British Parliament by a ma- 
jerity of only one vote out of 385. The Princess was 


born Archduchess of Austria-Este-Modena, July 2, 
1849, and was christened Mary Theresa Henrietta 
Dorothea. She became the wife of Prince Louis on 


February 20, 1868, and twelve of their thirteen chil- 
dren are still living. Her father died in 1875. 
The Princess is descended in a direct line from 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, through James I. and 
the unfortunate Charles I., who lost his head as well 
as his crown. The Electress Sophia of Hanover, in 
whom the Act of Settlement vested the succession to 


Prince Victor Bonaparte. 


the British throne and from whom Edward VII. is 
descended, through George I. and his successors, 
eame from a side branch of the royal line, and in le- 
gitimate right of succession stands more than six 
hundred numbers down on the list of living persons 
who are included in the line and its branches. A 
curious averment made by the Jacobites, who are, of 
course, opponents of democracy in every form, is 
that if the Stuarts had not been deprived of their 
royal heritage George III. would not have become 
king, the American War of Independence would not 
have been waged, and what is to-day the Republic of 
the United States of America would be instead a por- 


Don Carlos of Madrid. 


on of the vast kingdom of Mary IV., Queen of Eng- 
land, 

Incidental to this statement of the legitimate 
“claims to the throne of England mention must be 
made of the fact that Kaiser Wilhelm II. is reported 
to have held, at the time when the present Prince of 
Wales was likely to die without an heir, that, in ac- 
‘cordance with the principle of succession which gave 
De throne to Queen Victoria instead of to her uncle, 
‘the Duke of Cumberland, the right of succession was 
vested in Queen Victoria's oldest child, the Princess 
“Royal of England. who renounced her right when she 
married Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia, which 
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Crown Princess of Bavaria. 





Duke of Cumberland. 
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renunciation, according to the Kaiser's alleged claim. 
did not affect his right of succession as her oldest 
child, but left him still in precedence of his uncle. 
the present King. The substantiation of such a claim 
would transfer the crown of England from the House 
of Hanover to the Hohenzollerns, and it would pass 
to the lineal descendants of the Kaiser, reverting to 
Hue Guelphs only in case of the Hohenzollern line dy- 
ng out. 

Next to claimants for the English throne the pre- 
tentions of those persons who assert their right to 
rule as monarchs in France are of interest to Amer- 





Duke of Braganza. 


icans, partly because of the ancient friendship exist- 
ing between the two nations, but chiefly because 
France is a republic, like our own country. There 
are two recognized pretenders to the throne which 
the French people relegated to the list of extinct in- 
stitutions when Napoleon III. lost his prestige 
through the disastrous consequences of the Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1870. One represents the House of 
Orleans, which maintained the same attitude toward 
the Second Empire which it has maintained toward 
the republies preceding and following the reign of 
Napoleon III. The other of the two represents the 
Bonapartist dynasty, twice driven from power by a 





Duke d'Orleans. 


arising from the humiliation 
brought upon France by the unsuccessful issue of 
foreign wars. There are two other claimants, who 
are scarcely to be considered. as neither has any fol- 
lowing worthy of mention. One of these assumes the 
title of Duke of Anjon and bases his pretense upon 
Bourbon descent; the other is the so-called Duke of 
Normandy, who, although engaged in the plebian oc- 
eupation of a wine merchant in Paris, asserts him- 
self to be the grandson of the Dauphin, son of Louis 
XVI and Queen Marie Antolnette, thus discrediting 
both the historieal aecount of the murder of the 
Dauphin and the claims of the present Orleanlst pre- 


popular sentiment 
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tender. The latter is Prince Louis Philippe Robert, 
Due d'Orleaus, son of the late Comte de Paris. He 
was born in England, February 6, 1869, and married, 
November 5, 1896, the Archduchess Mary Dorothea of 
Austria. He is enormously rich. Prince Napoleon 
Victor Jerome Frederic, commonly called "Prince. Vic- 
tor Bonaparte, receives at European courts equal rec- 
ognition with the Duke of Orleans, who is accorded 
the rights of royal personages in retirement. Prince 
Victor was born in Paris, July 18, 1862, and makes 
his home in Brussels, where he is given rank imme- 
diately after Prince Albert, the Belgian heir apparent. 
He is married, but his wife, to whom he is devoted, 
is a young Belgian of humble origin. They have two 
ehildren. 

In natural sequence the disputed legitimacy of the 
regnant family in Spain comes next in order. Young 
Alfonso XIII. must make himself extremely popular 
in order to preserve his throne from being overturned 
by the republican element among his subjects or 
turned over to Don Carlos. This prince, whose full 
name is Carlos Marie de los Dolores Jean Isidore 
Joseph Francois Quirin Antoine Michel Gabriel Ra- 
phael and whose title is Duke of Madrid, was born 
March 30, 1848. He is wealthy «and is treated as a 
royal personage in Venice, where he resides. Me has 
always been active in assertion of his claim; and 
in his son, Don Jaime, there is a future pretender 
who is.likely to be even more assertive. Don Jaime 
is the son of the pretender's first wife, who was a 
Bourbon princess. The present Duchess of Madrid is 
not of royal blood. Don Jaime, born at Vevay, 
Switzerland, June 27, 1870, is an officer in the Rus- 
slan army. 


The Portuguese throne is occupied by Dom Carlos . 





The Legion 
of Honor. 


The Golden Rose. 
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-I., but the legitimacy of his reign is questioned by 


Dom Miguel, Duke of Braganza, head of the royal 
line, displaced by the marriage of Queen Maria II. 
and Ferdinand, Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 1838, 
the latter becoming king under the title Ferdinand 
II. Dom Miguel was born September 19, 1853, mar- 
ried twice, and has one son, Francis Joseph, born 
September 7, 1879, the issue of his first wife. 

For the Italian crown, now worn by Victor Em- 
manuel III., there is a claimant in the person of the 
Duke of Parma, but the pretense is deemed of so 
little moment by the reigning house that not only is. 
the Duke permitted to reside in Italy, but the late 
King Humbert was, in the habit of extending finan- 
eial aid to needy members of tbe rival royal line. 
There is also a pretender to the throne of Naples, a 
kingdom absorbed by Italy in the new era of her 
existence inaugurated by Garibaldi; but the so-called 
Count of Caserta is unlikely to make any trouble for 
the reigning house, although it is possible that his 
family of twenty-two children might eventually pro- 
duce an active claimant. The ex-Grand Duke of 
Tuscany is another who regards the Italian crown as 
a lost heritage whieh may be eventually restored to 
him or one of his posterity. 

In completion of the list of pretenders the Duke 
of Cumberland, great-granduncle of the German 
Kaiser, is clalmant to the crown of one of the king- 
doms included in the German Empire. His claim is 
for the right to reign as sovereign of Brunswick. 
The Duke is a principal personage at the Austrian 
Court, having precedence of all the archdukes. His 
wealth is vast, and he makes a lavish display of it on 
state occasions and when visiting England and otber 
countries. 





The Bath St. Catherine. 


Orders and Decorations of the World. 


Of the chivalric orders there are three which are 
of the highest dignity, each admitting only nobles of 
the highest rank in the realm in which it exists and 
only sovereign princes or members of reigning families 
from among foreigners. The Order of the Garter is 
the most ancient of the three and one of the most 
coveted. There is no certainty concerning its origin, 
but the commonly received story makes King Edward 
III. of England its founder in the year 1344. The 
King, according to tradition, picked up a garter 
dropped by the Countess of Salisbury at a ball, and 
rebuked the curious. glances of his courtiers as he 
handed it to its owner by saying: ‘‘Honi soit qui mal 
y pense’’ (Evil be to him who evil thinks), a motto 
still borne by those possessing the order. Next in 
antiquity comes the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
claimed by both Spain and Austria. It was instituted 
in 1429 by Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, and was 
divided in 1700, each of the two nations now in pos- 
session of it claiming that it has the original. The 
Order of the White Elephant, the third in this select 
list, is Danish and is specifically assigned to the 
period of Christian I. (1462). The membership is 
limited to thirty knights besides members of the 
royal family. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem, called the 
Order of Malta, originated in the Hospital of St. 
John, founded about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury and in a monaical order which existed there and 
was confirmed in 1113 by Pope Pascal II. In 1118 it 
was changed into a religious and chivalric order by 
the Grand Master, Raymond de Puy. The chevaliers 


of the order lived in Rhodes and in Malta, and were 
PAS, successively the Ohevaliers of Rhodes and 
Malta. 


From 1805 till 1879 the order was admin- 


- 





istered by a lieutenant of the Grand Magistrate, in 
communication with the council residing at Rome. 
On Mareh 28, 1879, the ancient dignity of the Grand 
Master was re-established. 


Abyssinia.—Order of the Star. 


Anhalt.—Order of Albert l'Ours (five classes and 
two medals), created November 18, 1836, by the 
Dukes Henry of Anhalt-Coethen, Leopold Frederick of 
Anhalt-Dessau and Alexander of Anhalt-Bernburg. 
OrderCof Merit, in science and art, created by Duke . 
Frederick of Anhalt, July 30, 1873. 

Austria-Huneary. — Order of the Golden . Fleece, 
founded in 1429 by Philip the Good, Duke of Bour- 
gogne. Military Order of Maria-Theresa, founded 
1757 by Empress Maria Theresa. Order of St. Ste- 
phen of Hungary, founded 1764 by Empress Maria 
Theresa (three classes). Order of Leopold, founded 
1808 by Emperor Francis I. (four classes). Order of 
Francis Joseph, founded 1849 by Emperor Francis 
Joseph (four classes). Order of the Iron Crown, 
founded under the title of ‘‘Ordine della Corona di 
Ferro" by Napoleon I., as King of Italy, in 1805, 
and re-established in 1816 by Emperor Francis I., 
with three classes. Military Foundation of Bliza- 
beth Theresa, created in 1750 by Empress Elizabeth 
Christine, widow of Emperor Charles VI., and: re- 
newed in 1771 by Empress Maria Theresa. Cross of 
Merit for pauper soldiers, founded in 1801 by Em- 
peror Francis II. Cross of Merit for officers, founded ` 
in 1848 by Emperor Francis Joseph; after the death 
of the recipient of tbis honor the decoration reverts 
to his heir. Medal of Honor of Austria-Hungary, 
for arts and sciences, founded in 1887 by 
Francis Joseph. 





Emperor 
Teutonic Order, founded in 1190 by 
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Duke Frederick of Swabia; abolished in part by Na- 
poleon in 1809; renewed in 1834. Medal in Memory 
of the Jubilee, founded by Emperor Francis Joseph 


in 1898. Order of the Starred Cross, founded in 
1668 by Eleanor, widow of Emperor Ferdinand III. 
Order of Elizabeth, founded in 1898 by Emperor 


Francis Joseph as an honor for women who have 
acquired merit in the professions (three classes). 

Baden.—Order of the Faith, created in 1715 by 
the Margrave Charles Willian of Baden-Durlach. 
Military Order of [Merit of Cirarles Frederick, cre- 
ated in 1807 by the Grand Duke Charles Frederick 
(three classes). Military Medal of Merit of Charles 
Frederick, created in 1807. Order of the Lion of 
Zaehringen, created in 1812 by the Grand Duke 
Charles (five degrees). Order of Berthold I., pro- 
claimed a separate order in 1896 by Grand Duke 
Frederick; formerly the class of the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Lion of Zaehringen. Cross com- 
memorating the campaign of 1870-71, created in 1871 
by Grand Duke Frederick. Cross of Merit of the 
Order of the Lion of Zaehringen, founded in 1889 by 
Grand Duke Frederick. Medals of Merit for life- 
saving, founded by Grand Duke Charles Frederick 
and Grand Duke Frederick. Distinction for long 
service in the active army, created in 1831 by Grand 
Duke Leopold, for officers and soldiers. Medal com- 
memorative of the army which subdued the revolt in 
e ie in 1849, created in 1849 by Grand Duke Leo- 
pold. 

Bavaria.—Order of St. Hubert, created in 1444 
by Gerard V., Duke of Juliers and Berg. Order of 
St. George (chivalric), created in 1729 by the 
Elector Charles Albert. Medal of St. George, cre- 
ated in 1889 by the Prince Regent Luitpold of Ba- 
varia. Military Order of Maximilian Joseph, created 
in 1797 by the Elector Charles Theodore (three 
classes). Order of the Crown of Bavaria, created 





Order of Victoria and Albert. 


in 1808 by King Maximilian Joseph (four classes), 
Order of St. Michael, created in 1693 by Joseph Ole. 
ment, Elector of Cologne, Duke of Bavaria. Order 
of Maximilian, for arts and sciences, created in 
1853 by i Maximilian II. Military Order of 
Merit, created in 1866 by Louls II. (six classes). 
Royal Order of Louis, created in 1827 by King Louis 
I. Medal of Louis, for the arts and sciences, created 
in 1872 by King Louis II. Medal for life-saving, 
created in 1889 by Prince Regent Luitpold of Ba- 
varia. Medal of Honor for voluntary service ren- 
dered to sick persons, founded in 1901 by Prince Re- 
gent Luitpold. Cross of Merit for firemen, founded 
by Prince Regent Luitpold in 1901. Cross of Merit, 
an order for both sexes, created in 1870 by King 
Louis II. Order of Theresa, created in 1827 by 
Queen Theresa. Order of St. Elizabeth, created in 
1766 by the Electrice Elizabeth Augustine. Order 
of St. Anne of the Convent of Munich, created in 
1784 by the Electrice Anne Maria Sophia. Order 
of St. Anne of the Convent of Wurtemberg, created 
in 1808 by the Elector Maximilian Joseph. 

Belgium.—Order of Leopold, founded in 1832 by 
Leopold I. (five classes). Civic Decoration, founded 
in 1867. Military Cross, founded by a royal order in 
1867 (two classes). 

Burmah.—Order of the Golden Sum. 

Bolivia.—Cross of Christopher Columbus, founded 
In 1892 (three classes). 

Bokhara.—Order of Alexander III., founded in 
1898. Order of the Crown of Tadsh, founded in 
1886 and sanctioned by Russia. Star of Bokhara, 
founded in 1860 (three classes). 

Brazil.—-Imperial Order of the Southern Cross, 
founded in 1822 by Emperor. Peter I. (four classes). 
Order of Peter I., founded in 1826 by Emperor Peter 
I.; reorganized by his son in 1842 (three classes). 
Imperial Order of the Rose, founded in 1829 by Em- 
peror Peter II. (six classes). Order of Christ, Or- 





The White Elephant. 


der of St. Benoit of Aviz, Order of St. James of the 
Sword, originally Portuguese orders and instituted 
as Brazilian orders in 18413. Order of Christopher 
Columbus, created in 1890. Medal of Merit, founded 
in 1889 (two classes). All of these orders, except 
the Medal of Merit, were suppressed 'by the Consti- 
tution of 1891. 

Brunswick.—Order of Henry the Lion. created in 
1834 by Duke William (five classes), with a Cross 
of Merit, in two classes. Medal for life-saving, cre- 
ated in 1836 by Duke William. Medal commemora- 
tive of the campaign of Schleswig-Holstein in 1848-49, 
founded by the Regent Prince Albrecht of Prussia. 

Bulgaria.—Military Order for bravery in time of 
war, founded in 1879 by Prince Alexander, grand 
cross and four classes for officers and four classes 
for soldiers. Order of St. Alexander, to which is 
added the Medal of Merit, with sword of honor, for 
officers, and the Medal of Merit, in three classes, 
founded in 1881 by Prince Alexander I. Medal for 
arts and sciences, founded in 1883 by Prince Alex- 
ander (two classes). Civic Order of Merit, founded 
in 1891 by Prince Ferdinand (six classes). Military 
Order of Merit, founded in 1901 by Prince Ferdinand 
(six classes). Cross for military service rendered 
faithfully for twenty years, for officers and soldiers. 

China,—Order of the Double Dragon (five classes), 
instituted in 1882 by Emperor Kouang-Su. 

Congo Independent State.—Order of the African 
Star, founded in 1888 by Leopold II., King of Bel- 
gium (six elasses). Royal Order of the Lion, founded 
in 1891 by Leopold II. (six classes). Order of the 
Crown, founded in 1897 by Leopold II.( six classes). 

Denmark.—Order of the Elephant, founded in 
1462 by Christian I. Order of Daneborg, sald to 
have been founded in 1219 by King Waldemar II. 
(the Cross of Honor of Daneborg is given exclusively 
to Danes). Medal for life-saving, founded in 1798. 








Order of the Crown of India. 


Medal of Merit, founded by King Christian VIII. in 
1845. Medal of Reward, founded in 1886 by King 
Christian IX. Medal of Arts and Inventions, founded 
in 1841 by King Christian VIII. Military medals for 
the non-commissioned officers of the army and navy 
for the wars of 1848-50 and 1804. 

France.—Order of St. Bsprit, founded in 1578 by 
King Henry III. Order of St. Michael, founded in 
1469 by Louis XI. Order of St. Louis, founded in 
1693 by Louis XIV, for military bravery (three 
classes). Order of St. Hubert, founded in 1416 by 
Louis Duke of Bar. (These four orders are no 
longer conferred.) Order of the Legion of Honor, 
founded in 1802 by Napoleon Bonaparte as First Con- 
sul (five classes). Military Medal, founded by Na- 
poleon III. Medal of Honor, founded under the 

residency of MacMahon. Order of Merit, agricul- 
tural, founded under the Presidemcy of Grevy (three 
classes). Colonial Medal, founded in 1893 for mili- 
tary service in the colonies and countries under the 
protection of France. Medal of Honor, created by 
decree in 1897. Bronze Medal of Reward for bravery 
and performance of duty, founded in 1899. Medal 
of Honor, in silver, for commercial workmen, founded 
by decree in 1900. 


France—Colonial Orders.—Anjou—Order of the 
Star. Annam—Order of the Dragon. Oambodge— 
Royal Order of Cambodge, instituted in 1864 by King 


Norodom (five classes). Porto-Novo—Order of the 
Black Star, founded in 1894 by Toffa, King of Porto- 
Novo (five classes, recognized by the Grand Chancel- 
lor of the Legion of Honor). Tadjourah—Order of 
Nicham-el-Anouar. 

Great Britain.—Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
introduced into England during the twelfth century; 
in 1330, when the order was divided into seven lan- 
guages, English recelved the sixth place; in 1830 the 
order was renewed, and in 1888 was re-organized 
under a royal charter. Order of the Garter (or Il 
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lustrious Order of St. George), founded in 1350 by 
Edward III. Order of the Bath, founded in 1399 by 
Henry IV., for services both military and civil. Or- 
der of the Thistle (or Order of St. Andrew), insti- 
tuted about 787 and re-established in 1687 by James 
VII. of Scotland, for Scottish nobility. Order of 
St. Patrick, founded in 1783 by George III. for the 
nobility of Ireland. Order of St. Michael and St. 


George, founded in 1818 by George III. Order of 
the Star of India, founded by Queen Victoria 
in 18801. Order of the Indian Empire, founded 


in 1878 by Queen Victoria. Order for distinguished 
services, founded in 1886 by Queen Victoria. Victoria 
Cross, founded in 1856 by Queen Victoria for distin- 
guished service in the time of war. Albert Medal, 
founded in 1886. Royal Order of Victoria and Al- 
bert, founded in 1862, intended for women only. 
Royal Order of Victoria, founded in 1862 by Queen 
Victoria, for services rendered the Queen. Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India, founded in 1877 by 
Queen Victoria, solely for women nurses for services 
rendered. Royal Order of the Red Cross, founded 
by Queen Victoria in 1883, for women only. Cross 
of Merit, founded by Edward VII. in 1901, for dis- 
tinguished services rendered in time of war, for flag 
officers and subalterns of the fleet. 

Greece,—Royal Order of the Savior, founded at 
the General Assembly of the Greeks at Argos in 
1829 (five classes). : 

Haiti.—Order of St Faustin and Order of the Le- 
gion of Honor, founded in 1852 by ‘President Sou- 
louque. (These orders are no longer conferred.) 

Hanover.—Order of St. George. founded and de- 
clared an order of the House of Hanover in 1839 by 
King Ernest August. Order of the Guelphs, created 
in 1815 by George, Prince Regent, afterward George 
IV. Order of Ernest August, founded in 1865 by 
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George V. (five classes). Gold medal for arts and 
sciences, founded in 1843 by King Ernest August. 
Medal of Merit for life-saving, founded in 1815 by 
King Ernest August. (These orders are no longer 
conferred.) 

Hawaii.—Order of Kamehameha I., 
1865 by King Kamehameha (three classes). Order 
of Kalakaua, founded in 1874 (four classes). Order 
of the Royal Crown of Hawaii, founded in 1882 
(seven classes). Order of Kapiolani, founded in 
1880 (seven classes). Order of the Star of Oceania, 
founded in 1886 (seven classes). (The last four or- 
ders were founded by King Kalakaua I. Hawaiian 
orders are no longer conferred.) 

Hesse (Electoral).—Order of the Golden Lion, cre- 
ated in 1770 by the Landgrave Frederick II., ordi- 
narily intended for persons of princely rank in rela- 
tion to the House of Hesse (four classes, of which 
three have been changed to the Order of William). 
Military Order of Merit, founded in 1769 by the Land- 
grave Frederick II. of 'Hesse. Order of the Iron 
Casque, founded in 1814 by the Elector William I., 
for merit in time of war. (These orders are no 
longer conferred.) 

esse (Grand Ducal).—Order of Louis, created in 
1807 by the Grand Duke Louis. Order of the Golden 
Lion, founded in 1771 by the Landgrave Frederick 
II. and received into the orders of Hesse by Louis 
III., conferred only upon «persons of princely rank of 
the House of Hesse. Order of Philip the Good, 
founded in 1840 by Grand Duke Louis II. Military 
Cross of Merit, created in 1870 by Grand Duke 
Louis III. Military Cross of Health, created in 1870 


instituted in 


by Grand Duke Louis III. (three classes). Medals of 
Merit for arts, seiences, industry and agriculture, 
created in 1853 by Grand Duke Louis III. Medal for 


life-saving. Medal of Honor, founded in 1849 by 
Grand Duke Louis III. 


Hohenlohe.—Order of the Phoenix of the House of 








Hohenlohe, founded in 1757 by Philip Ernest I., 
Prince of | Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schillingsfuerst. 
(This order is self-conferring and perpetual, by per- 
mission of the sovereign.) 

: Holy See.—Order of St. Sepulchur, created about 
the same time as the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and with the same motive; the order contains three 
classes and is conferred, in the name of the Holy 
See, by the Latin Patriareh of Jerusalem. Order of 
Christ, founded in 1318 by King Denis of Portugal 
and confirmed in 1320 by Pope John XXII., who re- 
served the right to confer it upon persons of the 
highest rank; the order was founded after the disso- 
lution of the Order of the Temple. Order of Pius 
IX., founded in 1847 by Pope Pius IX. (two classes). 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, founded in 1831 by 
Gregory XVI. (four classes). Order of St. Sylves- 
ter, established under the name of the Order of the 
Golden Spur in 1559 by Pope Pius IV. (two classes). 
Order of the Moor, a distinction for the President of 
the Academy of Art, Rome; founded in 1806 by Pope 
Pius VII.; has not been conferred since 1870. Order 
of St. Cecelia, founded in 1847 for the President, 
Secretary and Chamberlain of the Academy of Music; 
not conferred since 1870. 

Honduras.—Order of St. Rosa and of the Civiliza- 
tion of Honduras, created by President Medina in 
1868 (five classes; no longer conferred). 

Italy.—Order of the Annonciade (religious order), 
founded in 1362 by Amedee VI. Order of St. .Mau- 
rice and St. Lazare, founded in 1434 (five classes). 
Military Order of Savoy, founded in 1815 by King 
Victor Emmanuel I. of Sardinia (five classes). Civil 
Order of Savoy, founded in 1831 by King Charles 
Albert of 'Sardinia. Order of the Crown of Italy, 
founded in 1868 by King Vietor Emmanuel II. (five 
classes). Order of Merit, for agriculture, industries 
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and commerce, founded in 1901 by King Victor Em- 
manuel III. 

Japan.—Supreme Order of the Chrysanthemum, 
founded in 1877 by Emperor Mutsuhito. Order of 
the Sun of Paullownia, founded in 1888. Order of 
the Rising Sun, founded in 1875 by Emperor Mut- 
suhito (eight classes). Military Order of the Golden 
Kite, founded in 1890. Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
founded in 1888 by Emperor Mutsuhito. Order of the 
Crown, ereated in 1888 by Einperor Mutsuhito, for 
women. Medal for life-saving, founded in 1881. 

Korea.—Order of the Golden Rule (Keum Ch'ok), 
Order of the Plum Blossom (Li Hoa); Order of the 
National Flag (Tai Keuk), all founded by royal de- 
cree in 1900. Order of the Purple Falcon (Cha 
Eung), for military service (eight classes). Order of 
the Eight Elements (Pal Koai), founded in 1901. 

Liberia.—Order of the Beneficence of Liberia ana 
the African Redemption, founded in 1879 by the 
Legislative Corps of the Republic. Gold Medal of 
the Lone Star. Order of Merit acquired in the civ- 
ilization of Africa. 

Lippe and Schaumburg-Lippe.—Cross of Honor of 
Lippe, founded in common by the Princes Leopold 
of Lippe and Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe in 1869. 
Lippe: ‘‘Rose of Lippe,”? a distinction for arts and 
sciences. A medal of merit, in gold and silver. 
Medal for life-saving. Civil and military medal of 
merit. ‘Schaumburg-Lippe: By a new statute of 
1899 the .Cross of Honor of Lippe was given five 
classes in Sehaumburg-Lippe. 

Lucques.—Order of St. George, founded in 1833 
by Duke Charles Louis (three classes). Order of 
Merit of St. Louis, created in 1836 by Duke Charles 
Louis (five classes). (These orders are no longer 
conferred. ) 

Luxemburg.—Order of the Golden Lion of the 
House of Nassau, founded in 1858 by Duke Adolph 
of Nassau and William III. of Netherlands. Civil 
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and Military Order of Adolph of Nassau, founded in 
1858 by Duke Adolph of Nassau, Grand Duke of Lux- 
emburg. Order of the Crown of Oak, founded in 
1841 by the King and Grand Duke William II. 

E EE Sovereign Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Streitz, — Order of 
the Crown of the Wendes of the House of Mecklen- 
burg, founded in the Grand Dukes Frederick Francis 
lI. of Mecklenburg-Sehwerin and Frederick Will- 
lam of Mecklenburg-Strelitz in 1864.  Mecklen- 
burg-Sehwerin: Order of the Griffin, founded in 
1884 by Grand Duke Frederick Francis III. (four 
classes). Medal in gold and silver, instituted in part 
for arts and sciences and in part for ‘‘brave men and 
good citizens." created by Grand Duke Frederick 
Francis I. Medal of Merit, founded by Grand Duke 
Frederick Francis II. in 1859. Silver medal. founded 
by Grand Duke Frederick Francis III. in 1885. Medal 
of Honor for life-saving during time of floods, 
founded by Grand Duke Frederick Francis in 1888. 
Medal in memory of Grand Duke Frederick Francis, 
founded by the Duke Regent John Albert in 1897. 
Military Cross of Merit, founded in 1848. Cross for 
military service for officers and employes of the 
army. Cross for non-commissioned officers. Medal 
for service in the ‘‘landwehr.’’ Military: medal com- 
memorative of the campaign of 1848. Medal for 
members of the military corporation founded by the 
Grand Duke John Albert in 1899. 

Mexico.—Order of Our Lady of Guadeloupe, 
founded in 1852 by Emperor Iturbide. Order of the 
Mexican Eagle, founded in 1865 by Emperor Maxi- 
milian (six classes). Medal for bravery. Order of 
St. Charles, founded in 1865 by Emperor Maximil- 
Man, for women, conferred by the Empress in con- 
cert with the Emperor (two classes). (These orders 
are no longer conferred.) 

Modena.—Order of the Eagle of Este, founded in 





St. Gregory. 


1855 by Duke Francis V. 


no longer 
conferred). 


(three classes; 

Monaco.—Order of St. Charles, founded in 1858 
by Prince Charles III. (five classes). 

Montenegro.—Order of Independence, founded in 
1855 by Prince Danilo I. (five classes). Order of St. 
Peter, founded in 1852. Military Medal of Obilitch, 
founded by Bishop Peter II. in 1851. Silver medal 
for bravery, founded by Bishop Peter II. in 1841. 
Medal for devotion (to the country), founded in 1895 
by Prince Nicholas I. 

Nassau.—See Luxemburg. 

Netherlands.—Military Order of William, founded 
in 1815 by King William I. (four classes). Civil 
Order of Merit of the Lion of the Netherlands, 
founded in 1815 by King William I. (three classes). 
Order of Orange-Nassau, founded in 1892 by Queen 
Regent Emma in the name of the Queen (five classes 
and three medals of honor). Teutonic Order, Baili- 
wick of Utrecht, founded by the States General; 
abolished by Napoleon; re-established by King Will- 
lam in 1815. Medal of Honor for services rendered 
to the museums and collections of the State, founded 
in 1877 by King William Il. (three classes). Medal 
for life-saving, founded in 1822 (three classes.) 

Oldenburg.—Order of Merit of Peter Frederick 
Louis of the House of Oldenburg, founded in 1838 
by Grand Duke Paul Frederick August. Medal of 
Merit for live-saving, founded in 1848. Cross of 
Merit for devotion and fidelity in time of war, 
founded in 1871 by Grand Duke Peter. 

Paraguay.—Order of Merit, founded in 1864 by 
Lopez II. 

Parma,—Royal Order of Constantine (see Sicily). 
Order of Merit of St. Louis, founded in 1836 by 
Charles II., then Duke of Lucques (five classes). 
(These orders are no longer conferred. 

Peru.—Ribbon of Honor, founded in 1866 by the 
President. 
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Persia.—Nichane Chir va Khourchid, Order of the 
Sun and the Lion, founded in 1808 by Fath Ali Chah 
(five classes).  Nichane-Aftab, an order for women, 
founded in 1873 by Nassr-ed-Din Schab.  Nichane 
Ilmi, medal for arts and sciences, founded in 1851 
(four classes). 

Portugal.—Order of Christ, founded in 1318 by 
King Denis. Military Order of St. Benedict of Aviz. 
founded as the Order of Calatrava in 1158 and 
changed to an order of civil and military merit in 
1789 (three classes). Order of St. James of the 
Sword. founded in 1175 in Spain and introduced into 
Portugal by Alphonso Henriques in 1290: changed to 
an*order for science, literature and arts in 1862 (five 
classes). Order of the Tower and Sword, created 
by Alphonse V. in 1459; reorganized as an order for 
bravery, loyalty and merit in 1832 (five classes). 
Order of Our Lady of the Conception, of Villa Vicosa, 
founded in 1819 by John VI. of Portugal and Brazil. 
Civil Order for merit in industry and agriculture, 
founded in 1893 by King Charles 1. Order of St. 
Isabella, founded in 1801 by Prince Regent John V. 
of Portugal, for women. 

Prussia.—Order of the Black Eagle, founded in 
1791 by King Frederick I. Order of 'Merit of the 
Crown of Prussia, founded in 1901 by William II. 
Military and Civil Order of Merit, founded in 1667 
as an ''Order of Generosity" (four classes). Order 
of the Red Eagle, founded in 1705 by George Will- 
iam, hereditary Prince of Brandenburg-Beyruth, as 
an "Order of Sincerity;’’ proclaimed an Order of the 
House of Hohenzollern in 1712; reorganized, with five 
classes, by William I. in 1861, and augmented by 
the addition of the royal crown to the crosses of all 
the classes by William II. in 1892. Royal Order of 
the Crown, founded in 1861 by William I. Royal 
Order of the House of. Hohenzollern, founded in 


1841 as an order of the royal house by Princes Fred- 
erick of Hohenzollern-Hechingen 


and Charles of 





Nichan-i-Chefakat. 


Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen: received into the Prussian 
orders by Frederick William IV. in 1851 (four 
classes), a cross of chivalry being added by Prince 
Leopold, by permission of the King of Prussia. Medal 
of Benevolence, with ribbon, founded in 1833 by 
Frederick William III. Bailiwick of Brandenburg 
and the Chivalric Order of St. John of the Hospital 
of Jerusalem, founded in 1812. 
Cross, created in 1813 by Frederick William III. 
Order of William, founded in 1896 by William II. 
Medal of the Red Cross, founded in 1898 by William 
II. Cross of the Medal of Honor, founded in 1900 
by William II. Order of Louise, founded in 1814 by 
Frederick William III., for women. Cross of Merit, 
founded in 1871 by William I., for women. 

Reuss (Elder Branch).—Cross of Honor, 
in 1858 by Henry XX. 

Reuss (Younger Branch).—Cross of Merit, founded 
by Prince Henry LXVII. (four classes). Cross of 
Merit for arts and sciences, founded in 1885 by 
Prince Henry XIV. Medal for life-saving and Medal 
for thirty years of faithful service, founded in 1896 
by Prince Henry XIV. 

Roumania.—Order of the Star of Roumania, cre- 
ated in 1877 by Prince Charles (five classes). Order 
of the Crown of Roumania, instituted in 1881 by 
King Charles (five classes). Medal for military 
valor, instituted in 1872 by Prince Charles. Medal 
‘Bene Merenti.’’ for merit acquired in the arts and 
sciences, founded in 1876 by King Charles (two 
classes). Medal for faithful service, founded in 1878 
by Prince Charles (two classes). 

Russia.—Order of St. Andrew. founded in 1698 by 
Czar Peter I. Order of St. Catherine, founded in 
1714 by Czar Peter I., for women (two classes). 
Order of Alexander Nevski, created by Empress 
Catherine I. in 1725. Order of the White Eagle, 


created 


founded in 1325 by King Vladislas V. Military Or- 
der of St. George, created in 1769 by Empress Cath- 


Order of the Iron. 
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erine II. (four classes). Order of St. Vladimir, 
founded in 1782 by Empress Catherine II., exclu- 


sively for Russian subjeets and foreigners in the 
active service of the State. Order of St. Anne, 
founded in 1735 by Charles Frederick, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Gottorp; received into the Russian 
orders by Emperor Paul I. in 1797 (four classes). 
Order of St. Stanislas, instituted in 1795 by Stanislas 
II., last king of Poland; re-established by Emperor 
Alexander and changed into a royal and imperial or- 
der in 1831 (three classes). Honorable Distinction of 
the Red Cross, instituted in 1899 by Emperor Nicho- 
las II. Medals commemorative of events in the rejgn 
of various emperors, instituted by Nicholas II. 

San Marino. — Chivalric Order of San Marino, 
founded in 1860 by the 'Sovereign of the Grand Coun- 
eil of the Republic (five classes). 

Saxony (Royal House).—Order of Krantzlin of 
the House of Saxony, founded in 1807 by King Fred- 
erick August I. Military Order of St. Henry, 
founded in 1736 by the Elector Frederick August II. 
Order of Merit, founded in 1815 by King Frederick 
August I. Order of Albert, founded in 1850 by King 
Frederick August II.  Sidonian Order, 
1870 by King John, for women.  ''Cross of Remem- 
brance," founded in 1871 by King John. General 
Medal of Honor, founded in 1876 by King. Albert. 
Medal of Carola, founded in 1892 by King Albert. 
Medal for life-saving, founded in 1831. 

Saxony (Grand Ducal).—Order of Vigilance or 
Order of the White Falcon of the House of Saxe- 
Weimar, founded in 1732 by Duke Ernest August 
(three elasses). Medal of Honor for notable actions 
during the svar of 1870-71, founded in 1871 by Grand 
Duke Charles Alexander. Medal of Merit (with 


sword) and Medal of Recognition, for arts and sci- 
ences, established in 1892 and 1896 by Grand Duke 
Alexander. 


Charles 'Medal for life-saving, founded 
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in 1881. Medal of Honor for firemen, established in 
1890. Distinction for non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, instituted in 1872 (three classes). Medal of 
Honor, for women, founded in 1900 by Grand Duke 
Charles Alexander (three classes). 

Saxony (Duchy).—Order of the House Ernestine, 
founded in 1690 by Duke Frederick I. of Saxe-Gotha- 
E 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.—Cross and Medal of Merit 
for arts and sciences, founded in 1835 by Duke Er- 
nest I., and in 1860 by Duke Ernest II. Medal of 
Merit for women, founded in 1869. Medal for life- 
saving, founded in 1883. Medal of Duke Ernest, 
founded in 1888. Medal of Duke Alfred, founded in 
1896. Medal commemorating the silver wedding of 
Duke Alfred, founded in 1899. 

Saxe-Altenburg. — Medal for arts and sciences, 
founded in 1874 by Duke Ernest of Saxe-Altenburg. 

Baxe-Meiningen.—Cross of Merit and Medal of 
Merit, for arts and sciences, founded in 1874 by 
Duke. George. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt-Sondershausen. — Cross of 
Honor of Sehwarzburg, founded in 1853 by Prince 
Frederick-Gonthier, for the Principality of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt. Cross of Honor, in four classes. 
Medal of honor, in two classes. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.—Medal of Merit, founded 
by Duke Gonthier in 1899. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. — Medal for life-sav- 
ing, ereated in 1868. Medal of Honor, founded by 
Prince Charles Gonthier in 1896, for servants and 
workmen who have completed forty years of active 
service in the same house or the same establishment. 
Medal of Honor for firemen, founded in 1895. 

Servia. —Order of St. Lazare, borne by the King. 
Order of the White Eagle, founded in 1883 by King 
Milan I. (five classes). Order of Takovo, created in 
1865 by Prince. Michael Obrenovitch III. (five 
elasses). Order of Saint Sava, founded in 1883 by 
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King Milan I. Order of Miloch the Great, founded 
in 1898 by King Alexander I., for distinguished ser- 
vices rendered to the Obrenovitch Dynasty. 

Siam.—Order of the Nine-Pointed Star, a religious 
order exclusively for Buddhists. Order of the Great 
Crown ( Maha Chakri), conferred only upon sov- 
erelgns, princes and princesses, founded in 1884 (two 
classes). Order of the White Elephant of Siam 
(Moha-Wahra Bohru), ereated in 1861 (five classes). 
Order of the Siamese Crown  (Mongkut-Siam), 
founded in 1869 (five classes). Order of Chulachon- 
elao, containing the portrait of the King and con- 
ferred only upon natives, founded in 1873 (three 
classes). Medal for savants and artists, founded in 
1887 (two classes). : 

Sweden.—Order of the Seraphims (blue ribbon), 
founded in 1285. Order of the Sword (yellow rib- 
bon), founded in 1522 by Gustave I. (six classes). 
Order of the Polar Star (black ribbon), created in 
1748 by King Frederick I. (four classes). Order of 
Wasa (green ribbon), founded in 1772 by King Gus- 
tave 111. Order of Charles XIII., founded in 1811 
by King Charles XIII. : 

Norway.—Order of St. Olaf of Norway, founded 
in 1847 by King Oscar L (five classes). 

Tunis.—Order of the Husseinite. founded by Sul- 
tan Sadi Ahmed Bey. Ahed el Aman, founded in 
1859 by Bey Mohamed al Sadak (two classes). 
Nichan el Iftikhar, founded in 1850 by Sultan 
Ahmed Bey (six classes). 

Turkey.—Order of Hanedani-Ali-Osman, founded 
in 1895 by Sultan Abdoul Hamid II., for members 
of the imperial family. Order of Merit (Nichan-1- 
Imtiaz), created in 1879 by Sultan Abdoul Hamid II. 
Order of Glory (Nichan-i-Iftikbar), founded in 1831 
by Sultan Mahoud II. Order of the Osman Empire, 
created in 1862 by Sultan Abdoul Aziz (four classes). 
Imperial Order of Medjid, founded in 1851 by Sul- 
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tan Abdoul Medjid (five classes).  Nichan-i-Chefa- 
kat, an order for women, founded in 1878 by Sultan 
Abdoul Hamid II. Medal of Merit (Liakat), founded 
in 1890 by Sultan Abdoul Hamid II. Medal of Honor 
(Iftikhar), founded in 1856 by Sultan Abdoul Medjid. 
Medal for life-saving (Cakhlyssie), founded in 1872 
by Sultan Abdoul Aziz (three classes). Medals for 
arts and industries (Sana yi), founded in 1888 by 
Sultan Abdoul Hamid II. 

Tuscany.—Military and Ecclesiastical Order of 
St. Stephen, Pope and martyr, founded in 1561 by 
Duke Come I. rder of Merit of St. Joseph, founded 
iu 1514, and renewed in 1807 at Wurtzburg by 
Grand Duke Frederlek III. (three classes). Order 
of the White Cross, founded in 1814. Military Or- 
der of Merlt, founded in 1853 by Grand Duke Leo- 
pold II. (three classes). 

Venezuela.—Order of the Bust of the Liberator 
(Order of Bolivar), created by the Congress of Peru 
in 1825 (five classes). Order of Merit, founded in 
1861 by President Paez. Medal of Instruction, 
founded by Guzman Blanco. 

Waldeck.—Civic Order of Merit, founded in 1857 
by Prince George Victor (three classes). Cross of 
Honor and Medal for arts and sciences, founded in 
1899. Military Cross of Merit, for officers, founded 
in 1854 by Prince George Victor. 

Wurtemberg.—Order of the Crown of Wurtem- 
berg, founded in 1818 by King William I. Military 
Order of Merit, founded in 1806 by Duke Charles. 
Eugene (three classes). Order of Olga. founded in 
1811 by Charles I. Order of Charles Olga, founded 
by Queen Olga, affillated with the Order of Olga in 
1893. Silver Medal of Merit. Gold and silver mili- 
tary Medal of Merit. Medal for life-saving, founded 
in 1897 by King William II. Cross of Merit, founded - 
in 1900 by King William II. 

Zanzibar.—Order of the Jewelled Star, founded 
in 1875 by Sultan Bargasch Ben Seid (two classes). 
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Coins of All Nations. 


(Prepared from the Latest Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 
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British half-penny (Bronze) | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
Central America/Onza or Doubloon...(Gold) | 
except Costa|Half Onza.......... (Gold), 
lca). 20 Pesos ........ .. . (Gold) 
Monetary unit: Peso m res (Gold 
Peso. Péso «x acta (Silver) | 
Centimo ......... (Copper) | 
| Costa Rice.  |20 Colons .......... (Gola)| 
| Gold standard.| 2 Colons .......... (Gold) | 
¡ Monetary unit:50 Centimos .......(Silver}| 
Colon. 5 Centimos ...... (Silver) | 
EM Centimo ...... (Copper ) | 
Chili. Condor ............ (Gold)| 
Gold  standard.|Doubloon .......... (Gold) | 
Monetary unit:|Escudo ............ (Gold) | 
Peso. Peso ease (Gold)| 
Peso ¿ecc (Silver)| 
20 Contamos GC e (Silver)| 
5 Centavos ...... (Silver)| 
Centavo ...... (Copper) 
Cuba. 25 Pesetas ........ (Gold) 
Double standard.| 5 Pesetas ......... (Gold) 
Monetary  unit:| 5 Pesetas (Silver) 
Peseta. Peseta, ........- (Silver) | 
50 Centimes ...... (Silver) | 
20 Centimes ...... (Silver) | 
10 Centimos . (Bronze) | 
Centimo ...... (Bronze) | 
Colombia. Double Condor: .... . (Gold)| 
Silver standard. Condor . (Gold) | 
Monetary unit:;Peso ............. "| (Silver) | 
Peso. [Decimo NEE (Silver)| 
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Value in 
United 
States 

Money ( a) 


. (Gold) | $4. 8238 


2.4119 
0.9352 
0.4676 
0.0467 
0.1929 
0.0482 
0.0096 
4.0525 
9.1515 
2.2878 
0.1735 
0.9722 
0.4618 
0.0554 
0.0405 
0.0020 

19.2952 
0.9647 
0.9352 


Argentine — Re-|Argentine .... 
public. Half Argentine.. . (Gold)| 
(b) Gold stan-|Peso ............. ' (Silver)| 
dard. Monetary|50 Centavos ...... (Silver) | 
"unit: Peso orl 5 Centavos ...... (Silver) | 
piaster. 20 Centavos ..... (Nickel) 
5 Centavos ......(Nickel) 
1 Centavo .......(Bronze) 
Austria - Hun-|20 Crown piece..... (Gold) 
gary. 4Ducats ......... (Gold) 
Gold standard.| 1 Ducat .......... (Gold) 
Monetary unit:|Crown piece ......(Silver)| 
Crown. Marie Th'sa Thaler(Silver)| 
Florin ol Silver) 
20 Kreutzers ......(Silver) 
20 Hellers ....... (Nickel) 
Heller (Bronze) 
Belgium. 100 Francs ........ (Gold) 
(Member  Latin| 5 Francs .........(Gold) 
Union) Double| 5 Francs ........ (Silver) 
Standard. Mone- Frane .........(Silver) | 
tary unit: Franc.| 50 Centimes (Silver) | 
20 Centimes ..... (Silver) | 
20 Centimes .....( (Nickel) | 
5 Centimes . (Nickel) | 
a Centime . (Copper) | 
Bolivia. Boliviano ........ (Silver) | 
Silver standard. DO Centavos ...... (Silver) 
Monetary unit;:| 5 Centavos ...... (Silver) 
Boliviano. 10 Centimos .. (Nickel) | 
¡ 9 Centimos .. (Nickel) | 
loo Fed VAM. LOS 4 
Brazil. Tel8 ......... O 
Gold standard. 10 Milreis .......... (Gold) 
Monetary unit: 5 Milreis .......... (Gold) 
Milrels. Milreis ......... (Silver) 
500 Reis .......... (Silver) 
| 50 Reis ...... ... (Nickel) 
10 Reis ......... (Bronze) 
British India. 'Sovereign eee (Gold)| 
Gold standard. Half Sovereign. .. .. (Gold)| 
Monetary unit: Rupee ............ (Silver) 
Sovereign. Half Rupee.......(Silver) 
Quarter Rupee....(Silver)| 
Eighth Rupee.....(Silver)| 
Pice or 1-4 Anna.(Bronze) 
Pie or 1-12. . (Bronze) 
Bulgaria. Alexander (20 levs) ( Gold) 
Double standard.| 5 ie EE Silver) 
Monetary unit:| Lev ............ (Silver)| 
Lev. 20 Stotinki — (Nickel)| 
5 Stotinki . (Nickel) | 
Canada. 1-2 Dollar ........ (Silver) | 
Gold standard. 1-4 Dollar ........ (Silver)| 
Monetary  unit:10-cent piece ..... ken 
Dollar. 5-cent piece .....(Silver) 


0.0867 
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Value in 
United 
Country. Denomination. States 
Money (a) 
Denmark. 20 Crowns .. .(Gold)| $5.3598 
Gold  standard.|10 Crowns ..(Gold)| 2.6799 
Monetary unit: Crown ........ (Silver)] 0.2494 
Crown. 50 Ore ............ (Silver)| 0.1247 
10 Ore ............(Bilver)| 0.0241 
OPE lo.124 9934 (Bronze)| 0.0026 
Ecuador. 10 Sueres .......... (Gold)| 4.8665 
Silver standard. Suere .......... (Silver)| 0.9352 
Monetary  unit:jPeseta or 20 Eo nter 0.1870 
Sucre or peso. |Real or 10 cents... (Silver 0.0935 
Medio Real or 5 c.(Silver)] 0.0467 
Egypt. Egyptian pound ....(Gold)| 4.9430 
Gold  standard.|5O Plasters ........ (Gold)| 2.4715 
Monetary  unit:|20 Piasters (Silver)| 0.9699 
Piaster. Piaster ........(Silver)| 0.0488 
5 Ochr-el-guerche (Nickel)| 0.0247 
Ochr-el-guerche (Nickel)| 0.0049 
1-4 Ochr-el- A eu! 0.0012 
Finland. 20 Markkaa . ..(Gold)| 3.8592 
Gold  standard.|10 Markkaa ...... ++. (Gold) 1.9296 
Monetary unit: Markkaa ..(Silver)| 0.1869 
Markkaa. 50 Pennl .......... oe 0.0794 
10 Penni ...... .. . (Bronze 0.0192 
Penni ........ (Bronze)| 0.0019 
France. 100 Francs .........(Gold)| 19.2952 
(Member of 5Francs ......... (Gold 0.9647 
Latin Union).| 5 Francs ........(Silver)| 0.9352 
Double standard. Frane .. (Silver)| 0.1735 
Monetary  unit:| 50 Centimes (Silver)| 0.0867 
Franc. 20 Centimes (Silver)| 0.0347 
10 Centimes .(Bronze)| 0.0192 
Centime .(Bronze)| 0.0019 
German Empire.|Double Crown (20 Marks)| 
Gold standard. (Gold)| 4.7642 
Monetary unit: Ton (10 Marks). . (Gold) 2.3821 
Mark. 5 Marks ......... ilver)| 1.0392 
Mark ... ..(Silver)| 0.2078 
50 Pfennigs ` KEEN (Silver)| 0.1039 
Thaler ........ (Silver)| 0.6928 
5 Pfennigs (Nickel)| .0.0119 
E pennig M TS (one eae 
Stat ounds .......... old)| 24.3328 
curat Britain: o Pounds occi E 9.7331 
Monetary unit: Sovereign ..... .(Gold)| 4.8665 
Sovereign or Half ii dau .(Gold)| 2:4332 
Pound Sterling. Crown .. (Silver) 1.0872 
(The monetary Half Crown ..»...(Silver)| 0.5436 
units for the porin e (Silver | Ge 
A ver KA 
colonies vary). (Sixpence ......... (Silver)| 0.1087 
Fourpence ........ (Silver)| 0.0724 
Threepence (Silver)| 0.0543 
Twopence ........ (Silver)| 0.0362 
Penny .o ees (Silver)| 0.0181 
1 Penny ........(Bronze) 0.0202 
Halfpenny ....... (Bronze)| 0.0101 
Farthing ........(Bronze)| 0.050 
Greece, 100 Drachmas ...... (Gold 19.2952 
(Member of 5Drachmas .....(Gold 0.9647 
Latin Union).| D Drachmas ..(Silver)| 0.9352 
Double standard. Lepta e........ (Nickel) 0.0385 
Monetary unit:| 5 Lepta ...(Nickel)| 0.0096 
Drachma. 2 Lepta ........ (Bronze)| 0.0038 
Lepton ...... (Bronze)| 0.0019 
Haiti. (c) 10 Gourdes ........ (Gold)| 9.6476 
Monetary unit:| 5 Gourdes ........ (Gold)| 4.8238 
Gourde. 2 Gourdes ........ (Gold) 1.9295 
Gourde ..........(Gold)| 0.9647 
Gourde ........(Silver)| 0.9352 
-Half Gourde. ..(Silver)| 0.4338 
Tenth Gourde.. .(Silver)| 0.0867 
Centime ...... ( Bronze)| 0.0096 
Hawaii. [ 
Same as the | 
United States. 
Italy. | 
(Member of Lat-|100 Liras ..........(Gold)| 19.2952 
in Union). 50 Liras .......... (Gold)| 9.6476 
Double standard.| 5 Liras .......... ERC 0.9647 
Monetary unit:| 5 Lire ......... (Silver 0.9352 
Lira. 20 Centesimi ..(Niekel)| 0.0385 
10 Centesimi ...(Bronze)| 0.0192 
Centesimo ...(Bronze) | 0.0019 
Japan. 20 Yen osse Gold)| 9.9691 
Gold standard. Yen (not coined) (Gold)| 0.4984 
Monetary unit:|50 Sen ....-....... Silver)| 0.4482 
Yen. 20 Sen ........... (Silver)! 0.1792 
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COINS OF ALL 
Value in 
United 
Country. Denomination. States 
Money (a) 
Japan—Con- | 
tinued. 10 Sen .......... (Silver)! $0.0896 
5 Sen 9s (Nickel)| 0.0245 
Sen sia (Bronze)| 0.0049 
5 Rin ...........(Bronze)| 0.0024 
Mexico. (d) |20 Pesos or dollars.(Gold)| 19.6798 
Double standard.|10 Pesos or dollars.(Gold)| 9.8396 
Monetary  unit:| 5 Pesos or dollars.(Gold)| 4.9198 
Dollar or el peso. Peso or dollar...(Gold)| 0.9839 
Peso or dollar..(Silver)] 1.0159 
50 Centavo or 50c.(Silver)| 0.5079 
5 ERE or um e Seen 0.0507 
entavo or cen ronze 0.0098 
The Netherlands. 10 Florin ..........(Gold)| 4.0195 
Double standard. |Rixdaler (21-2 Florins) 
Monetary unit: (Silver)| 0.9820 
Florin. 10 Florin .......... (Gold)| 4.0195 
Quarter Florin....(Silver)| 0.0951 
! 1 Cent .......... ronze)| 0.0040 
Persia. 2 Tomans (Gold)| 3.409 
Silver standard.| Toman .......... .(Gold)| 1.704 
Monetary unit: Kran .......... (Silver)| 0.071(e: 
Kran. Abassi (4 Chais).(Copper)| 0.0340 || 
Chal leads y (Copper)| 0.0085 
Peru. Libra 3. dees (Gold)| 4.8665 
Gold standard.|1-2 Libra ......... (Gold)| 2.4332 
Monetary unit:¡Sol .............. (Silver)| 0.9352 
Sol. Dinero ........... (Silver)| 0.0935 
1-2 Dinero (Silver)| 0.0467 
Portugal. Crown ............ (Gold)| 10.8046 
Gold  standard.|1-2 Crown (5 Milreis) 
Monetary unit: (Gold)| 5.4023 
Milreis. Milreis ............ (Gold)| 1.0804 
1,000 Reis ........(Silver)| 0.9526 
50 Reis ........(Silver)| 0.0476 
100 Reis ....... (Nickel)| 0.1080 
50 Reis ....... (Nickel)| 0.0540 
20 Reis ...... (Bronze)| 0.0216 
5 Reis .......(Bronze)| 0.0054 
Roumania. 20 Leis doncs (Gold)| 3.8590 
Gold  standard.|10 Leis ............ (Gold)| 1.9295 
Monetary unit:| 5 Leis .......... (Silver)| 0.9352 
Lei. Lei ose oats (Silver)! 0.1735 
10 Bani i... (Bronze)| 0.0192 
Bani seset eses (Bronze) | 0.0019 
Russia. 15 Rubles (Imperials) 
Gold standard. (Gold)| 7.7185 
Monetary unit:| 5 Rubles ......... (Gold)| 2.5728 
Ruble. Ruble .........(Silver)| 0.7480 
50 Copeeks ....... (Silver)| 0.3740 
9 Copecks .......(Silver)| 0.0187 
9 Copecks ......(Copper)| 0.0257 
Copeck .....(Copper)| 0.0051 





. (a) The valuatious given in this table are iu United States gold coin, for the gold coins only. 
coins are compared with silver, in United States silver dollar. 





Value in 
United 
Country. Denomination. States 
Money (a) 
. Servia, 20 Dinars ........, (Gold)! $3.8590 
Gold  standard.|[10 Dinars ..........(Gold)| 1.9295 
Monetary unit:| 5 Dinars ........ (Silver)| 0.9352 
Dinar. Dinar 4. (Silver)| 0.1735 
20Paras ........ (Nickel}{ 0.0385 
10 Paras ........ (Bronze)| 0.0192 
i Päta adr (Bronze)| 0.0019 
Spain. 100 Pesetas .... (Gold)! 19.2952 
Double standard.| 25 Pesetas ....(Gold)| 4.8238 
Monetary unit:| 5 Pesetas .. (Gold)! 0.9647 
Peseta. 5 Pèsetas ...... (Silver)] 0.9352 
Peseta ....... (Silver)| 0.1735 
90 Centimes .....(Silver)| 0.0867 
20 Centimes ..... (Silver)| 0.0347 
10 Centimos ....(Bronze)| 0.0192 
Centimo .. (Bronze)] 0.0019 
Sweden and Nor-|20 Crowns ......... (Gold)| 5.3598 
way. 5 Crowns ......... (Gold)| 1.3389 
Gold  standard.| 2 Crowns (Silver)| 0.4988 
Monetary unit: CROWD: ss... (Silver)| 0.2494 
Krone or crown.¡50 Ore ........... (Silver)| 0.1247 
10 Ore 2221.53 (Silver)| 0.0241 
D Ores ox ovo vs (Bronze)| 0.0133 
e A (Bronze)! 0.0026 
Switzerland 100 Francs ........ (Gold)| 19.2952 
(Member of| 5Franes ........ (Gold)| 0.9647 
Latin Union).| 5 Franes .......(Sitver)|. 0.9352 
Double standard. Frane ........(Silver)| 0.1735 
50 Centimes ..... Vd 0.0867 
20 Centimes . . e (Silver 0.0347 
20 Centimes ....(Nickel)| 0.0385 
5 Centimes ....(Nickel)| 0.0096 
Centime .....(Bronze)| 0.0019 
Turkey. 5 Lira (500 Piast.).(Gold)| 21.9822 
Double standard. | Lira (100 Piast.).(Gold)| 4.3964 
Monetary unit: 1-4 Lira (25 Piast.)(Gold)| 1.0991 
Piaster. 20 Piasters ...... (Silver)| 0.8299 
iPiaster ......... .(Silver)| 0.0414 
1-2 Piaster (20 Paras) 
(Silver)! 0.0207 
Piaster ...... (Copper)! 0.0043 
Para ese... (Copper)! 0.0001 
Uruguay. 
Gold  standard.Peso .............. (Gold)| 1.034 
Mone unit:;Peso ............. (Silver)| 0.403 
eso. 
Venezuela. 100 Bolivars ....... (Gold)| 19.2952 
‘Double standard.| 5 Bolivars ..-..(Gold)| 0.9647 
Monetary unit:| 5 Bolivars (Venezolano) | 
Bolivar. (Silver)| 0.9352 
Bolivar ...... (Silver)| 0.1735 
Half Bolivar .....(Silver)| 0.0867 . 
Fifth Bolivar ....(Silver)| 0.0347 


Other 
(b) While the Argentine Republic is consid- 


ered a double standard country, it has in reality the gold standard, the law of 1881 restricting the colnage 


aud use of silver as legal tender. 
gourdes rarely ever circulate. 
silver is almost entirely used. 


China.—The money of China is in a very chaotic condition. 
sic worth is the tael or liang, and even this varies in value in different parts of the country. 
The other coins in use are the 10 cash or li, 1 candareen, 10 candareens, 


monetary unit and is of silver. 
or fun, or fen, 1 mace and 10 mace or tsien. 


(c) The actual currency of Haiti is an irredeemable paper. 
(d) Mexico, while a bimetallic country, is practically a monometallist one, as 
(e) The valuation of the kran is in gold. 


The metallic 


The only coin wbich has any real intrin- 
It is the 


The following table shows the value, in gold, of the taels in use throughout the country: 


Amoy tael sc 6.6 ec ces 2.99 e .622 Haikwan tael... 
Canton tael................ .620 Hankau tael.... 
Chefoo tael................. .595 Hong Kong tael 
Chinkiang tael.............. .607 Ningpo tael..... 
Wuchau taéel................ .995 Niuchwang tael.. 


RETE ene iere .6 Shanghai tael............... .908 
TES .082 Swatow tael................ TD 
EE (*) Takao tael................. .626 
ee redo qus pan Tientsin tael............... DOE 
EECH .58: 


*'*British dollar," which has the same legai value as the Mexican dollar in Hong Kong. 


Paraguay.— Paraguay has no gold or silver coins 
of its own stamping. The silver peso of other South 
American republics circulates there, and has the 
same value as in the countries that issue it. 

Philippine Islands.—By an act of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress the coins of tbe Philippines are silver Pesos, 
ranging from 10 and 20 cents to 50 cents in value, 
and of copper, ranging from one-half cent to five cents 
in value. Prior to this the coins in use were the old 
Spanish moneys, almost entirely of silver, and Mexi- 
can dollars. 

Siam.—The moneys of Siam are as follows: Eight 
hundred cowries equal 1 fuang; 2 fuango, 1 salung; 
4 salungo, 1 bat or tical; 4 bats, 1 tambling: 20 
tambling, 1 chang; 50 chang, 1 hap, and 100 hap, 1 
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tara. Cowries (also called bia in Siam) are the well- 
known shells used in many parts of Asia and Africa 
as a medium of exchange for small values. In Slam 
about 219 or 220 are reckoned equal to 2 cents. The 
bat or tical is rated at 60 cents. Small pewter and 
copper coins have of late been introduced as a sub- 
stitute for the cowrie shell. The pewter coins are 
called lot and at; they are small, flat bits of pewter; 
2 lots equal 1 at. The copper coin, 2 ats, and about 
the same size as the English halfpenny, only a little 
thicker, is called song peis. Two song peis equal 1 
fuang; 2 fuango equal 1 salung; 4 salungo equal 1 
bat or tical. The fuang and salung are flat pleces 
of silver. They represent simply a certain weight of 
the metal. It is the same with the bat. 
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fimerican Women Who Dave Married Titles. 


(* indicates death. 
A. 
Abinger,* Lady — Helen Magruder, 
1863 


Adair, Mrs. John T.—Cornelia Wadsworth, of Wash- 
ington, 1867. 

Adda-Salvaterra, Marquise de—Mary Hooper, of Cin- 
cinnati, 1877. 

Agreda, Countess de Casa de—Mrs. George L. Loril- 
lard, of New York, 1889. 


of Washington, 





Lady de Ramsay. 
Photo by Alman, 


Amedei, Countess—Mary Lewis, of Connecticut, 1880. 


Lady Curzon. , 


Angelmont, Viscountess — Helen Thomas, of New 

ror 

Anglesey, Marquise of—(widow Hon. Henry Wode- 
SEN nee Mary Livingston king, of Georgia, 


Anson, Mrs. Alfred William—Georgiana F. Greene, 
of Virginia, 1876. 

Aramon, Countess de—Blanche Fisher, of New York, 
Duchess de 


1870. 

Arcos, of 
Washington. 

Armont, Countess Paul de—Henrietta Bell, of New 
York, 1902. 

Arschol, Countess d’—Miss Detmold. 

Ashburton, Lady—Miss Bingham, of Pennsylvania. 

Auersperg, Prineess Franz von—Florence E. Hazard, 
of New Jersey. 

Aulan, Marquise de Suarez de—Norma Christmas, of 
Natehez, Miss., 

Aunay. Countess Lepeltier de—Miss Berdan. 

SECH Countess de—Mary Meinell of New York, 

Avidmon, Countess James de—May Fisher, 
York. 

Aylmer, Lady 
York, 1885. 


(Spain)—Virginia  Lowery, 


of New 


Arthur P. F.—Ann Reid, of New 
(Divorced.) 


B. 

Bahkmetoff, Baroness—Mary Beale, of Washington. 

Balleroche, Countess de—Meta McCall, of Philadel- 
phia, 1871. 

Baringe, Baroness de— Amelia Urquhart, of New Or- 
leans, 1864. 

Barca, Marquise de Calderon de—Helen McLaw, of 
Staten Island, 1879. 


Baring, Lady Alexander—Anne Bingham, of Penn- 

-= Sylvania. ` 

Baring, Mrs. Henry—Maria Matilda Bingham, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Baring, Mrs. Thomas Charles—Susan Carter Min- 


turn, of New York, 1859. 

Barralha, Countess de—Katherine Orne, of Philadel- 
phia, 1877. 

Bassentiere, Countess de la—Alice O'Donnell, of Bal- 
timore, 1888. 

Belczersky (Balosselsky-Belozersky) Princess Serge— 
Susan Whittier. of Boston. 

Bentwick (Cavendish-Bentwick), Mrs. William G.— 
Elizabeth Livingston. of Staatsburg. N. Y., 1880. 

Beresford. Lady William— widow late Duke of Marl- 
Ios Ei widow Louis Hammersley, of New York 
888. 

Bernstorff, Countess 
York, 1888. 

Bethune (Sully-Bethune) Countess de—Eulalie Mont- 
gomery, of Louisiana, 1845. 

er eee von—Sidone Peters, of New York, 
1853. 

Biedenfeld. Baroness von—Ida Cummings. 

m Baroness von—Mary Moore, of Philadelphia, 


von—Ella Luckers, of New 
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When placed after the male family name it refers to the husband.) 


Birstein (Isenburg-Birstein), 
tha Lenvis. 
Blanc, Baroness de—Miss Terry, 1879. 


Princess Charles—Ber- 


Bodisco, Baroness  Constantine—Miss Barton, of 
Georgetown. 

Bodisco, Countess de—Harriet Williams, of George- 
town, 1845. 

Boissiere, Countess de la—Margaret Dunlop, of 
Louisville. 

Bonaparte,* Princess Jerome—Blizabeth Patterson,* of 
Baltimore. 


Borss, Baroness de—Miss Holman, of Indiana, 1903. 

Bourbon, Princess Louis of—Miss Hamel, of New 
ork. 

Boyle, Lady Robert—Josephine Hale. 


Brancaccio, Prineess—Elizabeth H. Field, of New 
York, 1870. 

Brazza-Savorgnan, Countess de—Miss Cora Slocomb, 
of New Orleans, 1889. 

Bremont, Baroness de—Helen Penniman, of New 
York, 1874. 


Breteuil, Marquise de—Lita Garner. 
Breunting, Countess von—widow Gordon Mackay. 
Brin, Baroness de—Anita Ledoux, of New Orleans, 


6. 
Buckley, Lady Edmund—Miss Burton. 
Buckley, Baroness—Miss Mysie. 
Bulow, Baroness A. von— Adele Ward, 1885. 
Burnett, Lady Robert—Mathilda M. Murphy, 
New York, 1864. 


of 


ipid Baroness de—Clara P. Jordan, of Freeport, 

Butler, Lady Arthur A. W. F.—Ellen Stager, of Chi- 
cago, 1877. 

Buxhoewden, Countess Constantine—Caroline Mc- 
Knight, of Bordentown, N. J., 1847. 


C: 


Calry, Countess Cerati di—Ellen F. 
delphia, 1880. 


Abbot, of Phila- 


Capo ree, Princess—Mary Binney, of Burlington, 
1888 (Mrs. Thomas Kingsland. divorced). 
Camposelice. Duchess de—Mrs. Isaac Singer, of Bos- 

ton, 1886. . 
Cantacuzene, Princess—Julia Dent Grant, of Chicago. 
Carrinton, Lady William H. P.—Juliet Warden. 
vue Countess Piola—Miss Phelps, of Vicksburg, 
Tiss. 
Carter, Lady Gilbert Thomas—Miss Gertrude Codman 
Parker, of Boston, Mass., 1903. 

Castellane, Countess Boni de—Anna Gould, of New 
or 
Castelmandro, 

New York. 
Castiglionne, Countess de—Ellen Porter, of Newport. 
Cavendish-Bentwick (see Bentwick). 

Herbert 


Chabot, Countess Auguste de Rohan—Mrs. 
Gallatin, of New York, 1875. 
Eer Countess de—Mary Heyward, of New York, 
Mrs. Joseph (Rt. Hon.)—Mary Endi- 


Chamberlain, 
Marquise de—Miss Nichols. 


Countess de—Edith Van Buren, of 


cott, of Massachusetts, 1888. 


Chambrun, 





Lady mn €. Lady Grey-Egerton. 
Champeaux, Countess Laurent—Martha Palms, of 
Detroit. 

Charetti, Baroness de 
Nashville, 1879. 
Cheylesmore, Lady—Elizabeth French, of New York. 
Chimay, Princess Joseph de Caraman de—Clara 

Ward, of Detroit.  (Divorced.) 
Choiseul, Marquise de—Claire Coudert, of New York. 


Cibo, Countess de—Mary Walker, of Philadelphia. 


of 
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Clinton, Mrs. Charles Pelham—Lizzie Zerega, of 
New York, 1886. 
TEC Viscountess de—Mary Blake, of Boston, 
Colonna, Princess Ferdinand—Eva Julia (Mackay) 


Bryant, 1885. 

Cook,* Lady Francis — Tennessee Claflin, 
York, 1885. 

ir Viscountess de—Miss Ray,* of Philadelphia, 
1872. 

Coventry, Fon. Mrs.—Miss Whitehouse. 

Cowper* (Spencer-Cowper), Mrs. Charles—Jessie Mc- 
Lean,* of Newburg. 


of New 





The Marchioness of 
Dufferin. 


Baroness de Borss. 
Photo by the Misses Selby. 


Craven, Countess of—Cornelia Martin, of New York. 
Criminil (Ravensloe-Criminil), Countess—Mary Dam- 


eron. 
Crooks, Mrs. F. Fleming—Baroness Playfair, 
Edith Russell, of. Boston. 
Cuming (Gordon-Cuming), Lady 
Garner, of New York. 
Cunard, Lady Bache—Maud Burke, of Chicago. 
Gurzon, Lady (of Keddleston)—Mary Leiter, ` of Chi- 


nee 


William—Florence 


cago. 
Czaykowsky, Countess Richard Bey—Edith Collins, 
of New York. 
D. 
Dawson (Massy-Dawson), Mrs. Francis—Eliza Gil- 


mour, of New Orleans, 1870. 

Decazes, Duchess— Isabelle Singer,* of Boston, 1888. 

Deerhurst, "Viscountess— Virginia Bonynge, of San 
Francisco. 

Dino, Duchess de—Marquise de Talleyrand-Perigord 
(divorced), nee Bessie Curtis, of New York. 

Dino. Duchess de—Adela Sampson, of New York, 
S87. 

pon. Countess de—Amelia McCarthy, of New York, 

83 


Divonne, Countess de la Forest—Florence Audenreid. 
Dom pertes Countess de— Mary Corbin, of Virginia, 


Douglas, Lady Sholto—Margaret Mooney. 


Dunoughmore, Countess of—Elena Grace, of New 
York, 1901. d 
Dufferin (and Ava), Marquise of—Flora Davis, of 


New York. 
Duncan, Mrs. George Malgane = Lauta Dove. 


Egerton (Grey-Egerton), Lady Philip—Eleanor Cuy- 
r. 


Countess of—Kate Howell, of South Caro- 


Engaletcheff, Princess—Emily Partridge, of Chicago. 
Erdoedy, Countess—Julia Scott, of New York. 
Erlanger, Baroness—Miss Slidell, of Virginia. 
Erskine, Lady David Montague—Miss Cadwalder, of 
Washington. 
Essex, Countess of—Adele Grant, of New York. 
Esternazy, Countess— Miss Carroll, of Washington. 
cs Lady Francis Henry—Marla Stevens, of Al- 
any. 


F. 


Fairfax, Lady—Ada Benham, of Cincinnati, 1845. 
Fairfax, Lady—Mary Kirby, 1857. 
Falkland, Lady—Mary Reade, of New York, 1879. 


Festetics, Countess Rudolph—Ella Haggin, of Cali, 
fornia.  (Divorced.) 

Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmund—Miss Fitzgerald, of 
Litchfield, Conn.  (Divorced.) 

Folchi-Utei, Countess—Miss McAllister, of Philadel- 
phia. 1880. 

Fontenillart, Baroness de—Mimi Smith, 1887.  (DI- 


vorced, 1903.) 
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Ponte Mol Baroness de—Mrs. Field, of Philadel- 
phia. 
Foras, Countess de—Maria Read. 


Countess—Miss Brewster. 


G. 


Gabriac, Countess Arthur de—Fanny Fithian, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Ganay, Countess de—Miss Ridgeway, of Philadelphia. 

EE Countess della—Miss Fisher, of New 

ork, 

Gherardesca, Countess Giuseppe della—Miss Harriet 
Taylor, of New York. 1903. 

Ghest, Baroness Carl de—Mae Scullin. 

Gianotti, Countess Caesar—Constance Kinney, 1872. 

Giskra, Baroness von—Helen King, of New York. 

Golantha* (Esterhazy-Golantha), Countess — Mrs. 
Charles Griffin, of Washington, 1883. 

RII Countess von—Mrs. William Jay, of Phila- 
e a. 

Gomes. Baroness— Louise Hatcher, of {ndiana, 1886. 

Goverville, Countess de— Nina Kingsbary. 

Graham, Lady Robert James Stuart—Eliza Burn, of 
New York, 1874. 

Grammado, Countess Edouard de—Ethel 
Brown, of Chicago. 

Grange, Baroness de la—E. Carroll, of Virginia, 1870. 

Gran der: Lady—Catherine McVicar,* of New York, 


H. 
Haggard, Mrs. William—Caroline Carroll. 


Frankenstein, 


of 


Spencer 


(Divorced. ) 


Halkett, Baroness—Sarah Phelps Stokes, of New 
York. (Divorced.) 
Hall, Mrs. (Captain)—May Brady. 


Hallett (Hughes-Hallett), Mrs. F.C. (Lieut.-Col.)— 
Emily Sehaumberg, of Philadelphia. 1882. 

Harbord, Mrs. (Hon.) Ralph—Eliza Shenley. 1865. 

Harcourt. Lady William Vernon—Mrs. J. P. Ives, 
nee Elizabeth Motley. 


Hatzfelat, Princess Francis—Clara Huntington, of 
New York. 
Hatzfeldt,* Countess Paul von—Helen Moulton, of 


Albany, 1863. 

Heneage, Mrs. Charles (England), morganatic wife of 
the late Prince Salm-Salm of Germany—Agnes 
Leclerq Joy, of Vermont. 

vee * Lady Michael Henry—Belle Wilson, of New 

or 

Heridia, Countess de—Miss Cook. 


Heisenstein, Countess  Henssenstamm zu—Agnes 
Carroll, of Virginia, 1877. 
Hesketh, Lady Thomas—Florence E. Sharon, of 


Nevada, 1888. 
Hickey,* Baroness Harden—Miss Flagler. 
Hirsch, Baroness E.—Marie Pilie, of New Orleans, 
(D. 


Home, Lady James—Miss Green, of San Francisco. 

Hope, Mrs. Philip Beresford—Evelyn Frost, of St. 
Louis, 1884. 

Hope. Lady Francis—May Yohe, of New York. (Di- 
voreed. ) 

Hornby, Lady Edmund—Emily Augusta Robert, of 


New York, 1875. 





Lady M onson. Princess Auersperg. 


Hon ara, Lady Henry—Cecelia Riggs, of Washington, 


Huene (Hoyningen-Huen), Baroness von—Emily Lo- 
throp, of New York, 1888. 

Hughes (see Hallett). 

Huitfeldt (see Moltke-Huitfeldt). 

Huitfeldt (Denmark; see Moltke-Huitfeldt). 


I. 
Isenberg-Birstein, Princess Charles—Bertha Lewis. 


J. 
Jaffray. Mrs. Edward—Marle C. Hewitt, of Ardsley, 
N. Y.. 1901. 
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Kaye (Lister-Kaye), Lady John P.—Natica Yznaga, 
of Louisiana. 1881. 

Kergolay. Countess de— Miss Carroll, of Virginia. 

Kessler. Countess—Miss Wickershaw, of New York. 

Kettler,* Baroness von—Maud Ledyard. 

Klenek, Baroness—Amelia Meinell. 

Kofering, Countess Lechenfeld zu—Ethel Louise wy- 
man, of New York. 1902. 

Kortright, Lady Charles—Martha A. Ricbardson, of 
Philadelphia, 1862. 


L. 


Lambert, Mrs. (Hon.) Octavius—Hanna S. Howard. 
Lampson, Lady Percy— Miss Sibley, of Sutton, Mass. 





Mrs. Cornwallis West. Princess Cantacuzene. 


Lanm ie Marquise—Mary Hammond, of New York, 
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Lara (Narbonne-Lara), Countess de—Catherine Pha- 
len, of New York, 3. 


Larisch, Countess Franz Josef von—Marie Satterfield, 
of Buffalo, 1901. 
Countess de—Carola Liv- 


Langier (Langier-Villars), 
ingston. 
Lawrence, Hon. Mrs. Charles—Miss Sumner. 
Lawrence, Mrs. (Hon.) Charles—Catherine Wiggin. 
Leigh, Lady Dudley—Helen F. Beckwith. 
Leigh, Mrs. (Hon.) Howland—Mabel Gordon. 
Leonati, Countess—Miss Christholm, of New York. 
m Baroness—Andrie Whitcomb, of California, 
1902. 


Lerchenfeld (see Kofering). 


Leslie, Mrs. John—Leone Blanche Jerome, of New 
York, 1894. 
Levey, Baroness Louis de (Hungary)—Blanche De 


Wolf, of Bristol, R. I. 
Leyland (see Naylor- -Leyland). 
Limbourg, Baroness von—Belle Cass. 
Linden, Countess von— Isabella Andrews, 
York, 1876. 
Litta, Duchess of—Jane J. Perry, Charleston, S. C. 
Loba, Countess Sanza de—Miss Allen, of New York. 
Loewenhaupt, Countess—Lily Wilson. 
Loubet (Chassenloup- -Loubet), Marquise de — Miss 
Pile, of New Orleans. 
Lucinge, Princess Guy de Fancigny—Natty Terry. 
Dyno RES de—May Parsons, of Elmhurst, Ohio, 
(1. 


of New 


M. 


Malcolm,* Lady, of Poltalloeck— Alice Irby. 

Maleyssie, Countess Etienne de—Miss Burnet-Stears. 

Manchester,* Duchess of (eighth)— Consuelo Yznaga, 
of New York, 1876. 

Manchester, Duchess of (ninth)—Helena Zimmerman, 
of Cincinnati. O. 

Majoribanks, Mrs. (Hon.) Archibald — Elizabeth 

* Brown. 

Marlborough.* Duchess—Mrs. Louis Hammersley, 
New York, 1888 (see Beresford). 


of 


Marlborough, Duchess of—Consuelo Vanderbilt, of 
New York. 

Massy-Dawson, Mrs. Franeis—Eliza Gilmour, of New 
Orleans. 

Maxwell, Lady John (Gen.)—Miss Bonynge, of San 


Francisco, 
Merenville, Marquise de—Mary G. 
Mildmay (St. John- Mildmay)—Mrs. 
Susan Motley, 1884. 
Molesworth, Lady William—Jane G. Frost, 
Louis, 1875. 
Moltke-Huitfeldt, Countess Adau 
parte. of Baltimore. 
Moltke-Huitfeldt (Denmark), 
ton, of New Jersey, 1860. 


Caldwell. 
Herbert (Col.) 


of St. 
von—Louise Bona- 


Countess— Annie Hut- 
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Moltke, Countess Oscar (zu Noer)—Marle Jansen, of 
Yorkville, 1869. 

Monaco, Princess of, Duchess de Richelieu*—Alice 
Heine, of New Orleans. (Separated.) 

Moncheur, Baropess—Miss Holman, of Baltimore. 


Monson, Lady Edmund—Mrs. Romain Madeleine Tur- 
nure. of New York, 1903. 
Butterfield, of New 


Montauban, Countess de—Miss 
York, 1872. 

Monteteltro, Duchess of— Anne Russel Allen, of St. 
„ouis 

Montlord, Countess Robert de . de la Roche- 
maure— Mrs. Annie Colell, of Brooklyn, 1903. 





Montmort, Marquise de—Elizabeth Corbin, of Vir- 
ginia, 1870. 

More i. Marquise de—Medora M. Hoffman, of New 
or 


Mostyn, Mrs. (Hon.) Randolph—Blanche Melbourne. 

Mounzelli, Countess—Kate Parkes, of Brooklyn. 

Muenehausen, Baroness Burkhard von—Martba W. 
Beckel, of New York, 1898. 


o Princess Achille—Catherine Willis, of Vir- 

ginia. 

Murray, Lady Digby—Helen Sanger, of Utica, 1861. 

Murray, Mrs. Mungo—Annie Willing, of Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

Musgrave, Lady Anthony—Jeanie Lucinda Field, of 


New York, 1870. 


N. 


AR TAY Countess de—Helen C. Melgs, of Washing- 

On, 

Naylor-Leyland.* Lady Herbert—Jennie Chamberlain, 
of Cleveland, 1889. 

Neuflize, Baroness Andre Jean de—Eva Barbey, of 
New York, 1903. 

Ge Lady—Grace Carr, of Louisville, Ky., 


Noue, Countess de—Theresa Taylor 
Northcote, Mrs. (Hon.) Hugh Oliver—Edith L. Fish,* 
of New York, 1883. 


O. 
Oriola, Countess of—Mrs. Berna, of New York, 1880. 
Overbeck, Baroness von—Miss Dahlgren, of Washing- 
on T. 
Ovedio, Donna Estaban Santa Cruz de—Florence A. 
Bartlett, of New York. 


Orford, Countess of—Louise Corbin, of New York, 
1888. 
P. 
Paget, Mrs. Arthur (Maj.-Gen.)—Minnie Stevens, of 


.New York. 
Paget, Mrs. Almeric—Pauline Whitney. 
EE Countess Maximilian— Miss Wheeler, of 
hiladelphia. — (Divorced.) 
Perigord, Marquise Maurice de Talleyrand (see Dino, 
Duchess de). 


Per Mrs. (Commendatore) Simeoni—Mary Story, 


es "Countess de—Miss Thorne, of New York, 

1861. 

Playfair,* -Baroness—Edith Russell of New York, 
1878 (see Crooks). 


Lady Naylor-Leyland. Baroness de Neuflize. 


Plunkett, Lady Francis R.—Mary Morgan, of Phila. 
delphia, 1870. 


Polignac, Princess Edmond de—Winnaretta Singer, 
of Boston, 1887. 
Poniatowski, Princess Andre—Elizabeth Sperry, of 


Stockton. Cal. 
Porta, Marchese di—Fannie Hutton, of New Jersey. 
Portugal (Countess, created, of Edda, Germany), mor. 
ganatic wife of the late Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, King of Portugal—Elsie Hens. 
ler, of Boston, 1869. 
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Pourtale, Countess—Elise Bachmann, of Massachu. 
setts, 1848. 

Pourtales, Countess de—Miss Barbey. 

Pourtales, Countess de— Miss Drouillard, 
ville, Tenn. 

Pourtales, Countess Otto de—Laura Montgomery, of 


Colorado, 1881. 


of Nash- 


R. 


EES von—Mary Moulton, of Washing- 

ton, ; 

Radziwill, Princess Albert—Miss 
York. 


of New 


Milmo, 





Countess Zichy. The Marquise Lanza. 

Ramsay, Baron Constantine—Miss Fanny Whitehouse, 
of New York. 1903. 

Ramsay, Mrs. (Hon.) Charles Maule—Estelle Garri- 
son, of New York, 1885. 

Reade, Lady— Melissa Ray. 

Richelieu, Duchess de (see Monaco). 

Riviera, Baroness de—Anna Blunt, of Washington. 

Roberts, Lady Howland—Marie Elizabeth La Roche, 
of Harrington Park, 'N. J., 1895. 

Roche, Mrs. (Hon.) James B. Burke—Frances Work, 
of New York, 1880. 

Rochefoucauld, Duchess de la—Hattie Mitchell, of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Rochemaure, Countess Robert de Montlord de la— 
Mrs. Annie Colell, of Brooklyn, 1903. 

Roger, Viscountess—Miss Mittenberger, of New Or- 


leans. . 

Rogues, Baroness Adolphe von—Mrs. William: G. 
Chandler, of Mobile, 1867. 

Rospigliosi, Princess Joseph— Mrs. Marie J. Park- 
hurst, of Maine. 

Ross, Lady Charles—Pattie Ellison, 
1901 


Rothenburg, Mrs. von (Dr.)—Miss Phelps. 
Rovere. Duchess de Laute Montfeltrio de la—Ma- 
thilde Davis, of New York. 
Ruspoli, Princess Alexander—Eva Broadwood, of New 
ork, 1877. : 
Ruspoli, Princess Paolo—Miss Riggs. 


of Kentucky, 


S. 


Sadlitz, Baroness von—Miss Ehret. 

Saint-Mare, Baroness Jacques de Meyrounet de—Miss 
Ellen Nixon Waln, of Philadelphia. 1903. 

Sa DAD Countess de—Miss Slidell, of Virginia, 

Salm-Salm (morganatie wife of Prinee Salm-Salm,* 
of Germany)—Agnes Leclerq Joy, of Vermont (see 
Heneage). 

San-Carlos, Countess de—Emily O'Sullivan, 1876. 

Sandys, Mrs. (Hon.) Edmund A. M.— Marla Jones, 
of New York, 1884. 

San Marzano, Marquise de—Miss Gillender, 
York, 1872. 

SAT ECA: Countess de—Ella Thorndike, of New York, 





of New 


Sauvigny, Countess de Bertier de—Florence Vandus- 
sen Reed, of New York and Paris, 1903. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (see Portugal). 

Schauensee, Baroness Fritz Meyer de—Miss Maud To- 
land. of Philadelphia, 1899. 

Sehellendorf, Baroness von—Isabella Bunce, of Ohio. 

Schleswig-Holstein,* Princess Ferdinand of — Mary 
Lee, of Brooklyn. 

Ee Baroness von—Miss Donohue, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Seilern, Countess Charles— Antoinette Woerishoffer, of 
New York. 

Seres, Countess de—Mary Niven, of ¡New York, 1887. 

Seydlitz,* Baroness — Cornelia Roosevelt, of New 
York, 1888. 

Sierstorpff, Countess—May Knowlton. 
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Speneer-Cowper.* Mrs. (Hon.) Charles—Jessie Mce- 
Lean,* of Newburg, 1871. 


Um Baroness von—Anna Forster, of Brooklyn, 
(1. ; 
Stillfried, Baroness—Elizabeth Chizelle, of Philadel- 


phia, 1875. 

Strafford,* Countess—Mrs. Colgate. 

Stuers, Mrs. (Chevalier) de—Elizabeth Carey. 
voreed.) 

SullyiBethune, Countess de—Eulalie Montgomery, of 
Louisiana, 1845. 


(Di- 


T. 


Tankerville, Countess of—Leonora Vanmarter of 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Telfener, Countess Josef—Ada Hungerford, of Call- 
fornia. 1876. ` 

Teodoli, Marquise—Lizzie Conrad, of New York. 

Tiffini, Marquise de—Miss Wickershaw. of New York. 

Torrigiani, Marquise Carlo Vetti—Miss Fry, of New 
York, 1885. 

Tournelle, Baroness la—Elizabeth Meinell, 
York, 1887. 

Torre, Countess de la—Miss Haight, of New York. 

palas Countess de—Mary Jones, of ¡New York, 

ch, 
Troubetzkoy, Princess Pierre—Amelie Rives, of Vir- 


ginia. 


of New 


V. 


Valencay. Duchess of—Miss Morton. 
velo Marquise de—Mary Ledoux, of New Orleans, 


Vernon, Mrs. (Hon.) William F. C.—Louise Frost, 
of St. Louis, 1884. 
Yen Lady—Franees M. Lawrence, of New York, 
5. 
Meus Prineess—Eleanore Spencer, of New York, 
10. 
Vientinghoff, Baroness—Louise 
Francisco, 1887. 
Vilian, Baroness (Baron Vilian XIV.)—Emily Kath- 
erine Gordon, of Ohio, 1884. 
Villars, Countess du Villard—Miss Chapin, of New 
York. (Divorced.) 
Vivian, Hon. Mrs.— Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts. 
Vivian, Mrs. Ralph (Col.)—Susan Endicott. 
Vriere, Baroness de—Annie Cutting. 


W 


Wachtmeister, Countess Carl -Axel—Beulah Hubbell, 
of Des Moines, Ia. 
Waddington,* Mrs. Richard—Miss King. 
Waldersee, Countess (Gen)—Prineess Frederick of 
o IB DIS nee Mary Lee, of 'Brooklyn, 
í 


Friednew, of San 


Waterlow, Lady Sidney Hedley—Margaret Hamilton, 
of California, 1882. 

Wellesley.* Marquise de—Miss Caton.* of Baltimore. 

George Cornwallis — Lady Randolph 

New 


West, Mrs. 


Churchill 
York, 1900. 


(1874), nee Jennie Jerome, of 





Countess of Craven. Countess of Esser: 


Wolseley, Lady Charles M.—Anita Theresa Murphy, 
of San Fraucisco, 1883. 





X. 
Yrujo, Marquise de—Sallie MeKean, of Philadelphia. 
Yturbide, Princess Angel Josephine Green, of 
Georgetown. 
Z. 


Zedwitz. Baroness von—Lena Caldwell. 
Zichy, Countess Bela— Mrs. Fernando Yznaga, of New 
York, nee Mabel Wright. 
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Religions of tbe World. 


The latest edition of Mulhall (1898) gives the following as the best available statistics regarding the 
religious populations of the various countries of the world: 














RELIGIONS. 
Country. Beer EE | Greek. | Jews. Dc c | Totals. 

England... ais US A PERS 1,066,000|24, 858, 000 e eis 44, 000 Sess 25,968,000 
Scotland. ciae iae Ee uoa '318,000| 3,731,000 CN 6, 000 sad 3,695,000 
Ireland és ive ee vex equ ders TC TS E | — 8,925,000| 1, 169, 000]  ....| ` 1,000 usce 5,122, ¿000 

Total United Kingdom....... EE 5,336,000|29,398,000 ....| 51,000 Paus | 34,785,000 
BEYADOB.24. os xx cea fce rV RHENO MA Beatus 29,202,000 693,000 VR 53,000 wales 29,948,000 
Germany. «5.6006 e v esses a eee s s e d 16, 189, 000,29,370, "000 E ....] 563,000 e. 46,722,000 i 
A m n Van oS RR GE EE 8,300,000| 2,950,000 |65,549,000| 3,000,000 2,600,000 82,399,000 
AUB E ss elc oin vui te xL TAS RV m Sele Sek ER e 20. 227, 000 400,000 493,000) 1,005,000 ase e 22,125,000 
Hungary... i... we ww m Bae YR 9,410,000} 3,174,000 2,147,000| 641,000 PM 15,672,000 
E A A OA 28,360,000 62,000 A 38,000 e 28,460,000 
Spain: rne eO E t DN a ens 17,542,000 7,600 vis 400 SE ,550,000 
Portugal ii a a Eer , 107,500 ` 500 ER DESEN Se 4,108,0 
Swedens exe xao NEA egre pe RE A RATS 1,000| 4,561,000 bale 3,000 er 4,505,000 
REGER 500| 1,806,500 T ER € eis s 1,807,000 
Denmakk. A A ete eer REAPER Ed 3,000| 1,973,000 RN 4,000 E 1,980,000 
Holland, ege Ee EE NI ER hh v Rr go 1,440,000 2,491,000 s. es 82,000 ecc 4, 1; ,000 
Belgium zs sees e ees ee ëss sees eseessea ae sg 6,016,000 10,000 .... 4,000 [NI 6,030,000 
Switzerland... .. sees e reve ni 1,190,000| 1,724,000 PER 8,00 ease 2,922,000 
Grele so cance ete ea Aene Ve ae Ba Ee 4,000 1,000; 1,903,000 6,000 24,000| 1,048, 
Roumaniü.s.oso o ER E ole Lee bens 114,000 14,000| 4,529,000] 400,000 , 5,059,000 
CO PURA ENEE 8,0 1,000 1,514,000 4,000| 15,000 1,902,000 
TRUS AVI coo e due ba one ea E iuratis 19.000 2,432,000] 24,000) 668,000 3,143,000 
Turkey... eses eeren erene SEO 45,000| 788,000] 51,000, 3,626,000 4,790,000 

Total Europe... e rr uns 148,959,000|78,681,600|80,015,000|6,937,400| 6,935,000] 320,528,000 
Cañada. nan ADO 1,192,000| 2,440,000 1133 AUS OUR 4,232,000, 
Spanish America. eene 33,340,000| 115,000 Pau 41,000 xd 33,502,000 
Australia sues eae SK Du A QUEE qs 845,000! 2,800,000 — 1,000 -— 3,126,000 
West Indies. EE EE EENS Ee 2,480,000 1 "030, "000 ER 3,510,000 
Asia and AfTiCA.........oooo..«oooooooooo.. 6,600,000 3, 100, 000 laca 670. 000} 194, 000, ,000| *644, 370, 000 

Total for the World, United States omitted| 194,016,000:88,166,600| .|6,655,400|200,000,00011,009,868,000 


Religious Denominations in the United States. 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
The following statistical tables, showing the number of ministers, churches and communicants in the 


United States at the close of the year 1902, were compiled by H. K. Carroll, LL. D., and are reprinted in 
The American Almanac through the courtesy of the Christian Advocate: | 















































p g a. S g g. 
2 SÉ 22 EN 2 P= DN 
Denomination, E E E E Denomination. S 9 B a 
z 5 Bo E = B 9 
= 5 Ó si 5 
Adventists: | | Catholics. —Cont. | | 
1. Evangelical..... ........ 34 30 1,147|| 4. Greek Orthodox......... 5 9| 21,230 
2. Advent Christians....... | 912 610 2 ,500 5. Syrian Orthodox ........ 3 4 15, 
3. Seventh Day............ 435| 1,610 63,521 6. Armenian ..... a 15 21 8,500 
4. Church of God.......... 19 29 647 || 7. Old Catholic............ 3 5 
5. Life and Advent Union.. 60 28 3,800|| 8. Reformed Catholic....... 6 6 1,500 
6, Churches of God in Jesus : ————— 
Christ ...... SFR OE cd 94 95 2,872 Total CatholicS........| 12,779| 11,070| 9,531,303 
-— ———— ||Catholie Apostolic........... 95 10 ,491 
Total Adventists....... 1,554| 2,402 98,487 ||Chinese Temples ........... — 41 dale 
Christadelphians .......... ‘ ida 63 1,211 
Baptists: Christian Connection...... 1,151| 1,517 97,207 
1 Regular (North)*........ 7,512| 8,983| 1,012,276|;Christian Catholic (Dovie)$. . 5d 50 40,000 
2. Regular (South)*........ 12,599} 19,894 1,702,324 Christian Missionary Ass'n. 10 13 194 
8. Regular, (Colored)*....... 10,726| 15,583| 1,615,321||Christian Scientists. ........ 1,016 508 51,603 
4, Six rinciple....... eri 8 12 828 ||Church of God (Winebrenn'n) 460 580 38,000 
5. Seventh Day............ 107 100 10,734||Church of the New Jerusalem 149 157 7,892 
6. Freewill ............... 1,360| 1,518 84,436 ||[Communistic Societies: 
7. Original Freewill....... à 120 167 12,000|| 1. Shakers ...... as ES SC 15 1,000 
8. General .......... aie 484 423 24,7781) 2 Amana ........... PR T 1 1,766 
9. Separate on 113 103 6,479|| 3. Harmony ......... vee "X 1 8 
10, United ............... 25 204 13,209|| 4. Separatists ............. pss Sage cues 
11. Baptist Church of Christ. 80 152 8,2 5. AMTuists eu .... 1 25 
12. Primitive .............. 2,13 3,530 126,000 || 6. Church Triumphant (Kore 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit shan Ecclesia) ........ RENE 3 205 
Predestinarian ........ 300 473 12,851|| 7. Christian Commonwealth.. D 1 80 
Total Baptists......... 35,564| 51,142| 4,629,487 Total Communists..... Vis 22 3,084 
Brethren (River): Congregationalists* ......... 5,829| 5,856 659,324 
1. Brethren in Chrigt....... 194 75 2,866||Disciples of Christ..........| 6,477| 10,957, 1,207,377 
2. Old Order, or Yorker.... 7 214}|Dunkards: 
3. United Zion’s Children.. 20 25 525|| 1. Conservative ........ scal -2,612 800 90,000 
: - 2. Old Order ............. 213 15 4,000 
Total River Brethren.. 151 108 3,605|] 3. Progressive ............ 220 190 12,006 
Brethren (Plymouth): 4. Seventh Day (German). 5 6 194 
1. Brethren A seis e... . 109 2,289 A eee EUM 
2, Brethren II............. sees 8 2,419 Total Dunkards.......| 38,050; 1,071 106,194 
3. Brethren III............ CH 86 1,235 || Evangelical Bodies: 
4, Brethren IV............ id 31 718|| 1. Ev 'angelical Association. 920| 1,659 98,641 
en -——————--|| 2. United Evangelical Church 501 820 63,390 
Total Plym'th Brethren DM 314 6,661 ————— 
Catholics: Total Evangelical...... 1,421] 2,479 162,031 
1. Roman Catholic*........| 12,671| 10,951] 9, pis 198 || Friends: 
2. Polish Catholic.......... 33 43 2.850 1. Orthodox ....— e 1,190 830 91,614 
8. Russian Orthodox....... 4 31 15 ,000 





2. *"Hicksite" ........ e . 115 201 21,992 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 






























































o “3 L^ o = 
E | 3 | Es 3 | 3 | 88 
Denomination. a g Ha Denomination. 2 2 Bg 
E 3 BS E 3 as 
A O O a O O 
Friends. —Cont. Methodists.—Cont. | 
3. ''Wilburite" ........... 38 93 4,468|| 3. African Methodist Epis.t.| 6,429] 5, E Ee 394 
4. Primitive .............. 11 9 '232|| 4. African Union Meth. 68 del 2,930 
. Total Friends......... 1,354] 1,093 118,306|| 5. African Meth. Epis. Zion.| 3,310| 2,985 542,422 
Friends of the Temple...... 4 4 "340 || 6. Methodist Protestant.....| 1,647| 2,401 184,097 
German Evangelical Protestant 100 155 20,000|| 7. Wesleyan Methodist..... 100 516 17,000 
German 'Evangelical Synod.. 940| 1,179 209,156|| 8. Methodist Epis., South*.| 6,247| 14,774| 1,518,854 
WS: 9. Congregational Methodist . 400 398 22,000 
1. Orthodox .............. | 135 340 62,000||10. Congregat'1 Meth. (Col'd) 5 319 
2, Reformed .............. | 166 230 81,000 |[11. New Congregational Prem 192j- 366 4,000 
--———— ——— ||12. Zion Union Apostolic. 30 32 2,946 
Total Jew3............ 301 570|  143,000,|18. Colored Methodist Epis..| 2,061| -1,433 204,972 
Latter Day Saints: 14. Primitive .............. 73 112 6,520 
1. Utah Branch............ 700 796! 300,000/|15. Free Methodist......... 1,001| 1,009 28,038 
2. Reorganized Branch!..... 800 514 40,500||16. Independent ‘Methodists. 2 8 15 ,D6€ 
-— 17. Evangelist Missionary.. 64 44 2,0 
Total Mormons....... 1,500| 1,310| 340, 500 a SS im. 
Lutherans (General Bodies): Total Methodists AA 89,220| 56,7187| 6,084,755 
1. General Synod.......... 1,238| 1,627 211,238||Moravians ............. Pese 126 106 15,605 
2. United Synod, South. 210 441 42,591 || Presbyterians: 
3. General Council......... 1,249) 1,961 344,087|| 1. Northern .......... e] 7,861) 7,552] 1,024,196 
4. Synodical Conference.. 2,129] 2,772 599,951]; 2. Cumberland ............ 1,595| 2,944 "184.493 
5. United Norwegian....... 376| 1,191 142,360|| 3. Cumberland (Colored).. 450 400 39,000 
(Independent Synods): 4. Welsh Calvinistic....... , 88 162 11,683 
6- Ohio EE 498 635 90,167]| 5. United ................ 939 914 117,232 
7. Buffalo ....... MORS 28 42 5.135|| 6, Southern .............- 1,501| 3,017 230,655 
8, Hauge'S ....oooooo.o.... 106 270 18,7121] 7. Associate, .....ssseses. 12 31 1,053 
9. Eielsen's .............-« 6 52 3,076|| 8, Associate Reform'd, South 104 151 11,903 
10.: Texas. ceci | 11 15 2,065|| 9. Reformed (Synod)........ 122 105 9,161 
'11. Iowa ..... ENEE 451 856 84,610||10. Reformed (General Synod) 33 37 5,000 
12. Norwegian ............. 306 870 76,158 |11. Reformed (Covenanted).. 1 1 40 
13. Michigan, etc........... 41 55 10,000||12. Reformed in U. 8. € Can. 1 1 600 
14. Danish in America...... 41 116 6,735 -——— -—————- 
15. Icelandic .............. 8 34 3,126 Total Presbyterians....| 12,207 15, 315 1,635,016 
16. Augsburg .............. 20 29 4,089 ||Protestant Episcopal: 
17. Immanuel ............. 15 13 2,000|| 1. Protestant Episcopal. . 4| 4,971| 6,647 158,052 
18. Suomai (Finnish)........ 17 48 18,933|| 2. Reformed MHpiscopal..... 100 18 9,282 
19. Norwegian Free......... 68 400 40,078 - ———— 
20. Danish United.......... 96 145 9,621 Total Protestant Epis..| 5,071] 6,725 161,334 
21. Slovakian ......... Rd 10 13 5,000 || Reformed : 
. Independ’t Congregations, 85 200 25,000|| 1. Reformed (Dutch)....... 695 628 110,456 
> —|-——————|| 2. Reformed (German)..... 1,112} 1,691] 255,408 
Total Lutherans....... 1,015| 11,785| 1,749,088 | 3. Christian Reformed...... 99 155 19,174 
Swedish Evangelical Mission -———|-————i|- —- 
Covenant (Walden Total Reformed....... 1,906| 2,474| 385,038 
stromians) ....... sre 274 291 32,100/|Salvation  Army............| 2,510 615 22,534 
Mennonites: Schwenkfeldians ........... 3 4 306 
1. Mennonite ....... € 418 288 22,143||Social Brethren............. 17 20 913 
2. O EEN 9 5 352||Society for Ethical Culture.. EE 4 1,500 
3. Amish wk e NEE 265 124 13,226 ||Spiritualists ............... Are 334 45,030 
4, Old Amish ............ -75 25 2,438 ||Theosophical Society........ na 11 1,629 
5. Apostolic 2 cence re EEN 2 2 209||United Brethren: 
6. Reformed .............. 43 34 1,680 || 1. United Brethren........ 1,912, 3,965 246,250 
7. General Conference...... 128 76 10,395|| 2. United Brethren (Old 
8. Church of God in Christ. 18 18 449 Constitution) ........ ^ 436 890 31,102 
9. Old (Wisler) ........... 17 15 603 - -—————— 
10. Bundes Conference....... 41 16 2,950 Total United Brethren.| 2,348| 4,855 211,302 
11, Defenseless ............ 20 11 1,126|[Unitarians ....ooooooo...... 540 452 11.000 
12. Brethren in Christ...... 16 59 3,105 ||UniversalistS .............. 750 T72 52,944 
‘ —— SE Independent Congregations. . 54 156 14,126 
Total Mennonites..... 1,112 673 59,274 —— 
Methodists: "Grand Total in 1902.. 147, 113/|194,116|28,689,028 
1. Methodist Episcopal.....| 16,805/ 26,709 SEL HE Grand Total in 1901../146, ,398 192; 855/28, "285, 285 
2. Union Amer. Meth. Epis. 180 205 | 


*Estimates: returns for 1903 not ready. i Estimated for 1902 by Bishop Arnett. {Secretary Salyards 
says tbis ap arent reduction is due to omission this year of local ministers; decrease of churches and mem- 
bers not explained. SInformatlon declined. 


ORDER OF DENOMINATIONS, 











Denomination. |Rank, 1902. .| Con - Communicants. |Rank, 1890.| Communic'ts. 
Roman Catholic: sib re mapa ET RAE eX AC 1 | | 9,401,798 1 6,231,417 
Methodist Episcopal........ooooooooooooroooromo.o.”.o ne 2 2,801,798 2 2,240,354 
Regular Baptist (South). e 3 1,702,824 4 ,280,066 
Regular Baptist (Colored)................ eere ene 4 1,615,321 8 1,348,989 
Methodist Episcopal Rer EC 5 1,518,854 5 1,209,976 
Disciples. Of Christe: cesar a x ys au NOx es acre 6 1,207,377 8 41,051 
pepe (Northern) $Xwacé Re eae EC T 1,024,196 T 188,224 
T Baptist (North)......e eoe esee nh ees 8 1,012,276 6 800,450 
Protestant piscopal......oooooooooooonommoronoonoooso 9 758,052 9 32, 
African Methodist Episcopal. .......sesessseseseeesossess 10 8,354 11 452,725 
Congregational: «4. «xxt m mo a kx eon mn ane ae 11 659,324 10 512,771 
Lutheran Synodical Conference... 12 99,951 012 357,153 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, eese 13 542,422 13 349,788 
Lutheran General Council................. cee eee eee 14 344,037 14 324,846 
Latter Day Mat ccoo. eras e a EN e 15 300,000 21 144,352 
Reformed (German)... 16 255,408 15 204,018 
United Brethren..... dene case ue er RE Ay eS NC N 17 246,250 16 202,474 
Presbyterian (Southern) .............. eere nnn 18 230,655 18 179,721 
Lutheran General Syn0d............oooooooooooo mo »oonoo 19 211,238 17 187,432 
German Evangelical SyD0d...........ooooooodoroomoo»o»» 20 209,156 20 184,840 
Colored Methodist Episcopal e ebe e e 21 204,912 23 129.383 
Cumberland Dresbeterign, or oooo 22 184,493 19 164,940 
Methodist Protestànt....... s.n heh rre 23 184,007 22 141,989 
United Norwegian Lutheran............. eene 24 142,360 25 119,972 
Primitive. Baptists 2466.6 6.5 66-006 dee RO n IIR Dn n me 25 126,000 24 121,347 
United Presbyterian.............. DER dde e Sana capa ta dre e YU 26 117,232 26 


Reformed (Dutch)... 27 110,456 27 92870 
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Statistics of Sunday-Schools. 
(Compiled by the American Sunday-School Union.) 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF THE WORLD. 
Sunday : Sunday | 

, Country. Seege | rotar, E Country, | Bandes lreachers. | Scholars, | Total, 

Europe: | Asia: i 
England and India, including 

ales ....... 43,632| 613,036| 6,843,072| 7,456,108 Ceylon ...... .| 5,578 13,937 247,472 261,1U9 

Scotland «| 6,338| 63,939 713,360 ,299|| Persia .......... 107 440 4,816 5,316 
[reland ......... 3,620 27,980 19,316 347,296|| Siam es oes 16 64 843 
Austria, including China ege ENN e 105 1,053 5,264 6,317 

Bohemia ..... 208 533 7,340 7,873 ||Japan .......... 150 390 7,019 7,409 
Belgium ........ 83 403 4,616 5,019||Turkey in Asia.. 516 4,250 25,833 30,083 
Bulgaria ...... e 35 140 1,576 1,716|| Africa ........ ,246 8,455 161,394 169,849 
Denmark ...... : 81 4,275 71,371 15,046|| North America. | 
Finland ........ 7,611 12,928 165,140 178,068 ||United States,...|139,501/1,417,580/11,474,441/13,151,091 
France ......... ,415 3,876 61,200 65,076||Canada ........ 10,220] 82,156 685,870| 786,654 
Germany ..... wl 7,131 39,872 814,175 854,047|] Newfoundland | 

reece ........ t 4 7 180 187 and Labrador.. 353 2,374 22,766 25,140 
Holland ........| 1,900 e 168,110 173,072||West Indies..... 2.306 10,769 111,335 122,104 
Italy 21225 o 336 1,482 5,18 17,2609||Central. America. 231 577 5,741 6,21 
Norway ....... S 149 9,311 65,311 68,622||Mexico.......... 319 723 9,259 10,082 
Portugal ..... Sie 18 10 1,41 ,489|| South America.. 350 3,000 150,000; 153,000 

ussia ...... ee 83 785 15,070 16,464|| Oceania: 
Spain .......... 48 220 4,27 4,4 Australasia .....| 7,458 54,670 595,031 640,701 
Sweden ......... 5,36 18,144 252,247 210,301||Fiji Islands...... 1,474 2,700 42,909 45,609 
Switzerland .....| 1,762 7,490| 122,567 80,057||Other Islands.... 210 800 10,000 10,800 
European Turkey, 170 daer 1,590 E D EE 


aH 254,3822,405,591|23,208,180|25,869,249 


World 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Compiled by the American Sunday-School Union.) 
These statistics do not include Roman Catholic, Hebrew nor non-Evangelical Church schools (except in 


Maryland). 
schools not counted. 


There are about 150,000 scholars in Roman Catholic Sunday-schools, and about 225,000 in other 
This would leave from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 youths between fou” and sixteen years 


of age in the United States not in Sunday-schools of any denomination. 





. | Officers 
State or Territory. | Schools, | and Scholars, 
Teachers. 

Alabama ............ 4,000 24,150 215,000 
Alaska Territory...,.. 39 15 2,041 
Arizona Territory..... 85 610 5,660 
Arkansas ............ 2,050 13,962 151,000 
California (N)........ 1,167 1,82 10,388 
California (S)........ 52 DI 48,457 
Colorado ............ 841 1,581 66,575 
Connecticut ......... 1,260 ,000 125,000 
Delaware ............ 392 5,174 39,592 
District of Columbia.. 25 5,825 46,667 
Florida cos 2.084 50.26% 2,400 12,119 94,870 
Georgia cwn ,61 35,778 253,410 
Idaho ed 2 ,44 11,52 
Illinois arcano 1,981 94,847 717,307 
Indian Territory...... 387 ,94 16,3 
Indiana ............. 5,617 45,600 515,568 
lowa ..... EAS 4,243 44,610 378,734 
Kansas ............. ,29 39,220 1,763 
Kentucky ........... 3,234 23,755 208,985 
Louisiana ........... 8 ,00 5,000 
MAING 2.9.5) ies A 13,090 110,315 
Maryland ........... 2,531 32,903 206,156 
Massachusetts ........ 1,917 36,52 277,492 
Michigan ............ 4,538 49,011 370,707 
Minnesota ........... 1,928 ,098 174,569 
Mississippi .......... ,025 11,444 101,280 
Missouri ............ 6,125 ,264 1,1 
Montana ............ 321 2,247 ,334 
Nebraska ............ 2,557 19,764 168,515 





*Included in West Indies. 














Officers 
State or Territory. | Schools, and Scholars. 
Teachers. 

Nevada ........ Preece 59 868 | 3,342 
New Hampshire...... 624 9,218 ` 42,482 
New Jersey..... ks] 2,323 39,938 311,509 
New Mexico Territory.. 97 4 3,651 
New York..... iaa 8,487 122,383 1,061,873 
North Carolina.......| 5,817 37,378 342,734 
North Dakota........ 816 7,344 55,488 
Mt, See "-—— 1,071 116,357 713,413 
Oklahoma Territory...| 1,000 9,000 50,000 
Oregon x ka eR arg 1,09 11,740 81,474 
Pennsylvania ......... 9,931 158,256 1,283,843 
Rhode Island......... 355 6,198 49,932 
Sonth Carolina....... 4,103 42,080 340,303 
South Dakota......... 800 6,000 48,318 
Tennessee ........... 4,810 39,849 285,266 
Texás eee ios aes 5,591 42,923 343,024 

UTE WEE 135 1,245 7,05 
Vermont ............ 181 7,870 54,230 
Virginia ............. ,800 55,400 330,000 
Washington ......... 1,451 11,106 81,575 
West Virginia........ 2,024 20,545 152,945 
Wisconsin ........... ,168 22,880 447,617 
Wyoming ..... EEE 124 9 6,847 
Hawall....22 e s nus 230 1,413 15,840 
Philippines .......... Le ve .... 
Porto Rico*.......... ss SO v 
n | 139,501 |1,417,580 [11,474,441 


Total, U. S....... | 


Circulation of tbe Bible. 


According to publishers whose houses make a spe- 
cialty of issuing Bibles, the circulation of this book 
is steadily increasing, and more copies are being sold 
each year than during the year preceding. The 
American Bible Society alone issued more than 
1,500,000 Bibles last year, while the British and For- 
eign Bible Society turned out more than 5,000,000 
copies. A little more than one-half of the Bibles 
published in this country are sold within tbe United 
States, most of the cheaper kind for use in mission 
schools. The American Bible Society has succeeded 
in publishing an entire Bille to be sold as low as 
fifteen cents, and a New "Testament for five cents. 
In England a Bible may be bought for sixpence and 
a New Testament for one penny. The American So- 
ciety sells at cost and the British Society at below 


cost. Since American occupation of the Philippines 
the Bible has reached a circulation there of nearly 
80,000 copies, where scarcely one copy was used be- 
fore. The British and Foreign Bible Society prints 
the Bible in 400 languages and dialects, but about 30 
per cent of the issue is in English. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press is noted for publishing the most popular 
and the finest edition of the Bible—the Bagster. The 
output of Oxford Bibles is rated at 20,000 coples a 
week, and although a premium of one guinea 1s of- 
fered to any person who can point out a printer's 
error in any edition the bill for printer's errors hus 
never averaged more than five guineas a year. In 
the publie libraries in New York the eall for Bibles 
is mostly for old texts, though at the time of Jewish 
holidays Hebrew Bibles are in great demand. 





Facts Hbout tbe Bible. 


The Bible contains 66 books, 1,189 chapters, 31,173 
verses, 773,693 words and 3,586,489 letters. The long- 
est verse is the ninth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Esther, while the shortest is the thirty-fifth verse 
of the eleventh chapter of St. John. Biblical students 
have devoted considerable attention to the study of 
the arithmetie of the Bible, and they have estimated 
that a eubit was about 22 inches, a hand's breadth 3»; 


inches and a finger's breadth somewhat less than one 
inch. Ezekiel's reed was about eleven feet. 

The money mentioned in the Bible would possess 
about the following equivalents to-day: A shekel of 
silver, 32 cents; a shekel of fon $10; a talent of 
silver, $2,000; a talent of gold, $30,000; a piece of 
silver, or penny, 17 cents; a gerah, 3 cents; a far- 
thing, 1 cent; a mite, less than a farthing . 
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Che Religious Sects of the (World. 


By Rev. THOMAS B. GREGORY. 


In the following summary of the religious sects of 
the world only those which are accepted to-day or 
have had followers within comparatively modern 
times are included. Mention is made of only the 
most important of the ancient sects and heresies: 
Abyssinian Church.— While differing slightly in the- 

ological position, the Abyssinian Church agrees 

with the Copts in ritual and practice. 

Advent Christian.—The largest division of the Ad- 
ventists. It is thoroughly millennial in character, 
believing in the ultimate extinetion of all evil 
and the renewal of the earth for the future abode 
of the saints. 

Age-to-Come Adventists.—A sect of Adventists which 
believes in a Millennium in which Christ will rule 
personally instead of spiritually, and which holds 
that the earth wil] not be burned at the time of 
the Second Coming. 

Agnosticism.—A theory which assumes that it is im- 
possible to attain to any definite knowledge of 


Anabaptists.—A body of extreme anti-sacerdotalists 
whieh enforced re-baptism and repudiated many 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
Church. They have been superseded by more so- 
ber sects, like the Mennonites and Baptists. 

Angel Dancers.—A small sect of vegetarians founded 
by Huntsman T. Mason, who claimed to be pos- 
sessed of the spirit of St. John the Baptist. 

Angelic Brothers.—A community which holds that its 
members have attained the purity of angels. 

Anglicans.—Another designation for the High Church 
school in the Episcopal Church. 

Annihilationists.—Those who believe in 
destruction of the wicked. 

EE opposed to 
tism. - 

Arians.—The followers of a widespread heresy which 
was promulgated by Arius, an Alexandrian priest, 
in the fourth century. He denied the divinity of 
Christ and other important doctrines of the early 
Christian Church. 

Armenians.—The Armenian Church separated from 
the main body of Christians at the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451), but while this 
separation was due to a misunderstanding, all 
subsequent attempts at reconciliation have failed. 

Arminians.—The anti-Calvinistic school of Protest- 
ants. which teaches the doctrine of universal re- 
demption. 

Atheists.—Those who deny the existence of God. 


the absolute 


infant Dbap- 


Babism.—A religion founded in Persia in 1844 by 
Mirza Al! Muhammad of Shiraz. During the last 
few years it has attracted several thousand 


American converts. It may be generally de- 
scribed as a Panthelstic offshoot of Mohammedan- 
ism, tinetured with Gnostic, Buddhistie and Jew- 
ish ideas; but it inculcates a high form of moral- 
ity, recognizes the equality of the sexes, and en- 
eourages the practice of charity, hospitality and 
abstinence. . 

Baptists.—A sect whose distinctive principle is that 
of administering baptism only to adult persons, 
baptizing them not to make them children of God, 
but as a sign that they have become so. 

Beguni.—A fanatical Russian sect which preaches 
E it is feared, practises the rite of human sac- 
rifice, 

Bezpopoftschins.—Those bodies of Russian dissenters 
who do not retain the office of ‘‘Pope,’’ or priest, 
except in such form as that of the independent 
ministry. Many sects are included under this des- 
ignation. 

Booldo.— Buddhism in Corea is known as Booldo. It 
differs but slightly from the Buddhism of China. 
Borrelists.—A sect of Mennonites which rejects all 

external ordinances in divine worship. 

Brahmins, or Hindooism.— The oldest of .the religions 
that have sprung from the Aryan family. It de- 
rives its name from the title of the chief caste of 
a votaries, from which alone the priests are 
taken. 

Brahmoo-Somaj.—A Hindoo sect of Monotheists orig- 
inating as the result of the contact of Brahmin- 
ism with the anti-sacerdotal forms of Christianity. 

Broad Churchmen.—A title applied to the members of 
the Episcopal Church who are inclined to give con- 
siderable latitude in the matter of the acceptance 
or rejection of beliefs. 

Bryanites.— Also known as “Bible Christians.” A 
sect of Methodists which permits women to preach. 

Buddhists.—A ‘faith which originated in India more 
than 2,500 years ago as a protest against the re- 
ligious an social despotism of -Brahminism. 
While atheistic in character, and teaching that 


Ben 


release from existence (Nirvana) is the greatest! 
good, it has had an elevating effect upon humanit; 
and morality. 

Calendar Brethren.—A religious society which derives 
its name from the fact that its meetings are al- 
ways held on the Kalends, or first day of every 
month. 

Calvinists.— That body of Protestants in various 
sects who support the opinions of John Calvin, 
especially as regards the ministry, the sacraments 
and divine grace, as exhibited in the doctrines of 
‘Election’? and “Particular Redemption.”’ 

Campbellites,—Followers of Rev. John McLeod Camp- 
bell who was condemned by the Presbytery of 
Dumbarton in 1830 for teaching the anti-Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the universality of the Atonement 
and for holding that the death of Christ was in 
no sense a vicarious satisfaction of justice. 

Campbellites, American, or ''Disciples of Christ."— 
A sect of American Baptists, known as ‘‘Re- 
formed Baptists,’’ founded by Rev. Thomas Camp- 
bell Its sectarian position is that of the Con- 
gregationalists, plus baptism by immersion. 

Christadelphians. — A small sect of recent origin 
which has adopted its name, meaning ‘‘Christ’s 
brethren,” as a distinguishing mark from ““Chris- 
tians," who are considered as apostates. The 
doctrines are quite similar to those of the Uni- 
tarians, plus baptism by immersion. 

Christian Catholic Church.-—See Dowieltes. 

Christian Connexion.—4A sect which follows no earthly 
leaders and no inspired creed, but is guided en- 
tirely by individual interpretation of the Bible. 

Christian Israelites.—A sect which teaches the im- 
mediate second coming of Christ. 

Christians. A number of small local sects distin- 
guisn themselves by the special name of ‘‘Chris- 
tiams’’ to indicate that true Christianity is pe- 
culiar to them. 

Christian Scientists.—A system of theosophic and 
therapeutic doctrine originated by Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy about 1866. Mrs. Eddy bases her 
teachings on the Bible and on the principle that 
man's essential nature is spiritual, and that, the 
Spirit of God being Love and Good, both moral 
and physieal evil are contrary to that Spirit and 
represent an absence of the True Spirit which 
was in Jesus Christ. 

Christian Union, The.—A denomination organized to 
unite all Christians on a Bible basis. . 

Christ's Sacrum.— 4 society founded in the eighteenth 
century to work for the union of all Christian 
churches. 

Church of God, or Winebrennarians.—A small body 
of Baptists which, while it has no authoritative 
creed, follows the doctrines defined by its founder, 
John Winebrennan. 

Coglers.—A sect of teetotallers whose members con- 
sider themselves incapable of committing sin. 

Confucianism.—One of the popular religions of China. 
It generally consists of instructions as to virtue 
and vice, the duty of compliance with law and 
the dietates of eonscience, etc., and its only wor- 
ship is that which may be defined as the religious 
veneration of ancestors. 

Congregationalists.—AÀ sect so called from its funda- 
mental principle that every particular congrega- 
tion of Christians is an independent body, with 
the right to elect or depose lts pastors, settle its 
faith and exercise discipline over its members 
without the interference of other congregations. 

Copts.—The Jacobite natives of Egypt. 

Cumberland Presbyterians.—A sect which, while still 
Presbyterian in character, withdrew from that 
chureh in 1810 because of the refusal of that body 
to reeognize as ministers those who had been ad- 
mitted without the usual education and prepara- 
tion and who repudiated the doctrine of election 
and reprobation. a 

Deists.—Those who believe in the existence of God, 
but who go little, if any, further toward belief in 
Christianity. 

Devil Worshippers.—See Satanists and Yezeedees. 

Dowieites, or ‘The Christian Catholic Church." —A 
sect founded by John Alexander Dowie, the present 
general overseer, who claims to be possessed of 
the spirit of the prophet Elijah. Its creed is prim- 
itive and includes the healing of the sick by 
prayer, etc. 

Duchbortzi.—A name signifying ‘‘combatants in the 
Spirit." Its members have been subjected to re- 
peated persecutions for their peculiar religious 
doctrines as much as for their refusal to abide by 
the laws and eustoms of Russia. 

Dunkards, or ‘‘Brethren.’’—A sect of American Bap- 
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tists founded ‘by German emigrants jin the 
eighteenth century. Its members have a dress 
peculiar to themselves and maintain many primi- 
tive customs, such as the ceremonial washing of 
feet and anointing the sick with oil. 

Enochites.—A Russian sect which teaches that the 
prophet Enoch has already returned to the earth 
and that the manifestation of his presence will be 
the signal for the destruction of the world. 

Evangelica] Adventists.— The original sect of Ad- 
ventists. Its members believe in the conscious 
state of the dead and the eternal conscious suffer- 
ing of the wicked. 

Evangelical Association.—A sect founded upon prin- 
ciples which are similar to those of Methodism, 
except for rejection of the doctrine of original sin. 

Evangelicals.—A name assumed by the Low Church 
party in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Fetichism.—The lowest form of idolatry; the worship 
of some inferier object in which a supernatural 
power is supposed to dwell. 

Fire Worshippers.—A name applied to the Parsees. 

Flagellants.—The ascetic devotees whose creed is 
the scourge and whose ritual is flagellation. Orig- 
inating in Italy in the thirteenth century as a 
sort of paroxysm of devotional hysteria, this 
method of popularizing penance was again and 
again revived until it became a heretical mania, 
which, having spread to almost every part of Eu- 
rope until it threatened the destruction of the 
Church, was suppressed. 

Flemings.—A sect of Mennonites whose members pro- 
fess to maintain stricter principles than the main 
body, and hence are called the ‘‘Fine,’’ or rigid, 
Mennonites. 

Foism.—The Buddhism in China. It includes the 
worship of many gods peculiar to the country. 
Free Church of England.—A name assumed by several 
bodies of seceders from the Chureh of England, 

none of which are in unity. 

Free Kirk of Scotland.—A large body of Presbyte- 
rians which separated from the Scottish Establish- 
ment in 1813. Its principles are in all points 
identical with those of the Established Kirk, ex- 
cept as regards patronage and the right of the 
State to interfere in ecclesiastical causes. 

Free-Will Baptists.—A sect which separated from 
the Baptist communion in 1780 as a protest 
against the Calvinistic doctrine of election. 

Friends of Light.—A sect of Lutheran Rationalists 
whieh taught the desirability of perfect intellec- 
tual freedom in religion, with perfeet individual 
judgment as the sole guide. 

Greek Orthodox Church.—A sect which since its sep- 
aration from Rome has acknowledged the primacy 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Harmony Society. — The members of the German 
Pietist sect, Separatists, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1803 and formed what is known as the Har- 
mony Society. Those who remained in Germany 
took the name of Kornthalites. 

Hegelians.—A school of philosophy founded on the 
teachings of Hegel that all “being” is represented 
by ‘‘idea,’’ and that thus absolute thought and ab- 
solute existence are identical. 

Hicksites.— section of the Quakers so called from 
its founder, Elias Hicks. In 1827 it separated 
from the main section for repudiating the doc- 
trines of the Atonement and the Trinity. 

High Churchmen or Ritualists.— Those members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church who exalt the 
authority of the Church as being derived from 
Christ and His Apostles, and who in faith and 
ritual give prominence to the sacerdotal aspect of 
the priestly office. 

Holy Ghost and Us, Society of the, or “The Church 
of the Living God.’’—A_ sect founded by Rev. 
Frank W. Sandford to follow a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. It is millennial in character 
and teaches the cure of illness by faith. 

Holy Rollers.—A name applied to a small sect in 
New York State because of their custom of rolling 
on the ground during religious ecstacy. 

House of Israel.—4A sect of American Millenarians. 

Humanitarians.— Those who believe only in the hu- 
manity or human nature of Jesus Christ. 

Huntingdon Connexion.—A sect of Calvinistic Metho- 
dists which derives its name from its founder, 
Selina, widow of the ninth 'Earl of Huntingdon. 

Idolatry.— The worship of idols as material repre- 
sentations of the gods. 

Independent Methodists.—A name assumed by some 
congregations of Calvinistic Methodists. 

Irvingites, or “The Catholic and Apostolic Church." — 
A sect founded in 1831 by Edward Irving, who 
preached that a new ''outpouring" of God and the 
Holy Ghost had re-established the prophetic and 
apostolic offices, the power of speaking in un- 


known tongues and that of working miracles. The 
ritual observed is extremely elaborate. 

Jacobites.—The adherents of the Monophysite heresy. 

Jains.—The Hindoo nonconformists who believe that 
almost every object has a soul within its outward 
shape. This includes plants and minerals, water, 
wind and fire,.as well as men and animals. 

Jerkers.—A name sometimes applied to those who in- 
dulge in excessively violent religious exercises, as 
camp meetings, revivals, etc. 

Jumpers.—A name first applied to the Welsh Meth- 
odists because of a peculiar frenzy which arose 
among them soon after the introduction of Meth- 
odism in Wales. 

Karaites.—The ‘‘Karaim,’’ or ‘‘Scripturists,’’ are a 
Jewish sect which adheres to the text and letter 
of Scripture, rejecting the Cabbala and Talmuds. 

Kornthalites.—See Harmony Society. 

Lamaism.—The Buddhism of Thibet. It teaches that 
the soul of Buddha dwells always in the body of 
the Grand Lama, the high priest of the sect. 

Latter-Day Saints.—See .Mormons. 

Life and Advent Union.—A sect which differs from 
the regular Adventists in holding that the wicked 
dead will not participate in the resurrection at ali. 

Low Churchmen,—Those members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church who regard the ministry and the 
sacraments principally because of their relation to 
‘Mankind. 

Lutherans.—The result of the reform movement of 
the sixteenth century was the organization of a 
protesting body which cost the Catholic Church 
a large part of the Teutonic and practically all the 
Scandinavian race. While Lutheranism has 
changed since the days of Luther, it is practicaliy 
the church which he founded that has now spread 
to every purt of the world. 

Malakanes, or Molokane.—A Russian sect the mem- 
bers of which reject all the sacraments. 

Maronites.—The ecclesiastical name of a Syrian tribe 
inhabiting the slopes of Lebanon. Although for- 
merly supporters of the Monothelite heresy, the 
Maronite churches were reunited to the Roman 
Catholic Church, A. D. 1145. They still remain 
independent, however, electing their Patriarch and 
retaining their own liturgical customs. 

Martinists.—A school of religionists formed by the 
Chevalier St. Martin as a kind of Piletistic free- 
masonry. Among other doctrines he taught that 
man is antecedent to any being in nature, exist- 
ing in spirit, of the same essence as God Himself, 
before he existed in body. 

Materialists.—Materialism reverses the creed of all 
philosophical systems by affirming that matter, 
not spirit, is the first and only principle, and that 
mind is a derived result. 

Melchites. — A designation for the orthodox Egyp- 
tians, distinguishing them from the Jacobites. 
Men, The.—4 designation for a class of lay preachers 
and catechists in the Scottish Highlands. They 
wear a distinctive dress and headgear and carry 
on their ministrations in opposition to the Kirk. 

Mendaeans.—An Eastern sect found only in Persia 
and Arabia. Its members profess to be ‘‘Disciples 
of 'St. John the Baptist," and from a Christian 
point of view their Christology is of a very heret- 
ical character. 

Mennonites.—A general nime given to the sects 
which were known as Anabaptists until after their 
reformation by Menno in the sixteenth century. 

Methodists.—A general name given to the sects which 
resulted more or less directly from the confra- 
ternity formed in 1739 by John Wesley. The 
parent sect is usually distinguished as that of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, but there are other impor- 
tant branches, including the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Reformed Church, the 
Methodist Protestant Church. the ‘Calvinistic 
Methodists, the Primitive .Methodists, the New 
Connexion Methodists and the African and Zion 
Methodists, the last two of colored persons. 

Millenarians.—'Those who anticipate the early second 
advent of Christ, some going so far as to assert 
the restoration of the dead to life, with all its 
bodily pleasures, on earth. 

Mohammedans.—The followers of Mohammed, who be- 
gan to propagate his faith in Arabia in 611 A. D. 
The name given by the founder to this religion was 
“Islam,” one meaning of which is “to submit 
wholly to God and to acknowledge Him only as 
Lord," and its faith is summed up in the two 
articles, ‘‘(1) There is no God but God, and (2) 
Mohammed is His Prophet,” a proposition the ac- 
ceptance of which makes every doctrine or ordi- 
nance taught or practised of divine authority. 

Monarchians.— Those who deny the distinction of per- 

. sons in the divine nature. 

Moravians, or Moravian Brethren. — A sect which 
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withdrew from the Taborites in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Its theological position is practically iden- 
tical with that of the Evangelical Lytherans. ` 

Morelstschiki.—A name signifying ''se|f immolators,’’ 
which is applied to a fanatteal.seét- of” Russian 
Dissenters chiefly found in Siberia, » The.. Govern- 
ment has long been trying to suppfess it. because 
of its wild and savage practices of self-torture. 

Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints.—A religion founded 
in 1830 ‘by Joseph Smith. It is based both upon 
the text of the Book of Mormon, which Smith 
claimed,to have unearthed, and upon subsequent 
revelations, one of which, the ‘‘Celestial Law of 
Marriage," an authorization of polygamy promul- 
gated in 1832, resulted in the secessión of a ¡large 
body, which assumed the title of “The Reergan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” 

Mystics.—A term applied at the present day to that 
union with the Deity which the rapt soul is sup- 
posed to attain by eestatic contemplation. 

Naumbergers.—A small evangelical sect which main- 
tains a marked simplicity of dress, using hooks 
and eyes instead of buttons. ` 

Necessitarians,— Those who belleve that everything 
happens aceording to fixed and unchangeable law. 

Netovtschins.—A sect of Russian Dissenters whose 
leading tenet is that Anti-Christ has begun his 
ruin of the Church and that a gradual extinction 
of all holiness is going on. 3 : 

New Lights.—A name sometimes applied to Sepa- 
rates and Free-Will Baptists. 

Nonconformists.—The modern use of this word is as a 
designation of Protestant Dissenters. 

Oahspe.—A small American sect, vegetarian in diet, 
which prohibits divoree and second marriage and 
refuses to have recourse to law. 

Old Catholics.—A movement started in Germany as a 
protest against certain dogmas of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

Old Lutherans.—Lutherans of Prussia who have not 
united with the United Evangelical Church. 

Old School Baptists.—A party which still maintains 
the strictest Calvinism. 

Omish Church. — An American sect of extremely 
strict Mennonites. 

Pantheists.— Those who hold the opinion that God is 
everything and everything is God. 

Parsees.—A name given to the adherents of the an- 
cient religion of Media and Persia, founded by 
Zoroaster about 1,000 B. C. 

Peculiar People.—A sect which refuses other means 
than prayer for recovery from sickness, and that 
in other respects resembles the Dunkards. 

Perfectibilists.—A designation applied to those who 
believe that perfection is attainable during the 
present life. 

Perfectionists.— An American sect established by John 
Humphrey Noyes in 1845. Its members assert 
that through reconciliation with God they have 
attained holiness, and at their communities the 
principles of the equality of the sexes and the 
community of goods are rigidly maintained. 

Pietists.—A name usually applied to sects which lay 

: claim to extreme piety. 

Plymouth Brethren.—-A sect of Millenarian predesti- 
narians which maintains no separate ministry. 
Popoftschins.— That division of Russian Dissenters 
which retains the office of ‘‘Pope,’’ or priest. 
Positivists.—A modern school of sceptics which owes 
its origin to Auguste Comte and which holds that 
nothing is to be believed except that which can be 
positively demonstrated. As a religion Positivism 

may be defined as a worship of humanity. : 

Predestinarians.— Those who affirm that God's fore- 
knowledge of all things necessitates His predes- 
tination of man from eternity. | 

Presbyterians.—A sect which maintains that the min- 
istry of the Christian Church consists of only one 
order, that of presbyters, or elders. Its creed, 
whieh has always been Calvinistie, is in some 
places now undergoing a change. 

Princeites.—A small sect, now practically extinct. It 
was established in 1840 by Henry James Prince, 
and professed to be a new dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost, in the Prince's person, by which the dis- 
pensation of Christ was superseded. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—The sect which led in 
the protesting reformation of the Roman Catholle 
Church in England, and which adopts the Thirty- 
nine Articles in addition to its creed and makes 
use of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Puseyites. — A name sometimes applied to High 
Churchmen from Dr. Pusey, leader in the ''Trac- 
tarian’ movement in the Church of England. 

Pyrrhonists.—A name applied to the extreme school 
of sceptics which denies the possibility of attaln- 
ing to any certainty or absolute truth. 
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Quakers, or Society of Friends.—A sect of extreme 
Puritans, founded by George Fox,* which main- 
tains, among other principles, the dependence upon 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the non-use of 
sacraments, a mixed ministry and-a peculiarity of 
dress aud simplicity of speech which conforms 
strictly with their life of peace and meditation. 

Quietists.—A school of mystics, the members of which 
profess to resign themselves in passiveness more or 
less absolute to an imagined divine manifestation. 

Rationalists.—Those who maintain that reason is the 
sole guide to and test of truth in matters of re- 
ligion and in tbe interpretation of the Bible.. 

Reformed Church, German.—That section of German 
Protestants which adopted the Calvinistic instead 
of the Lutheran phase of the Reformation. 

Reformed Episcopal Church.—Organized in 1873 as a 
church of the Reformation, or as a protest against 
what it termed the errors in the position and prac- 
tice of the Protestant Episcopal Church. ` 

Reformed Presbyterians, or Cameronians.—A sect or- 
ganized in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as a protest against what its members 
termed ‘‘the unworthy compromises’’ of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

Relief Synod.—One of the seceding bodies in Scotland 
which grew out of the opposition to the existing 
System of patronage. : 

Restorationists.—A sect of Universalists which main- 
tains that ism in a modifled form. 

Ritualists.—See High Churchmen. 

Roman Catholies.—' That great section of the Chris- 
tian Church which is under the direction of the 
Pope of Rome. : 

Russian Orthodox Church.—A ‘sect which differs only 
in a few points from the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
from which it separated more than a thousand 
years ago. It is the national church of Russia. 

Ruthenian Church.—Those who use the Greek Jiturgy 
translated into Old Slavonic, but own obedience 
to the Pope. i 

Sabbatarians.—' Those who maintain that strict ob- 
Servanee of the Sabbath is obligatory. 

Samokrischtchins. — A Russian sect, the name o 
which, ''self-baptizers,'" expresses its peculiarity. 

Satanists.—Those who believe that it Is right to wor- 
ship and pray to Satan on account of his present 
power to do harm as well as because of his future 
power to do good. 

Sceptics.—Scepticism is the converse of dogmatism, 
of which it is the reaction. It is doubt attaching 
itself to every object of thought with the method 
of science. 

Schwenckfeldians. — A sect of German Antl-Sacra- 
mentalists founded by Casper Schwenckfeld at 
the time of the Reformation. 

Scottish Baptists.—A sect that is as Calvinistie in 
doctrine but more congregational in government 
and stricter in discipline than other Baptists. 

Scottish Kirk.—4 Presbyterian Establishment founded 
on the ruins of the ancient Scottish Church in the 
sixteenth century and adopted as the national re- 
ligion by acts of Parliament. 

Second Adventists.—See Millenarians. 

Secularists.—A name assumed by a class of modern 
sceptics to express their fundamental tenet that 
the duties and interests of this world are the only 
ones with which man should have any concern. 

Seventh-day Adventists.—The most primitive branch 
of Adventists, practicing feet-washing and, to 
some extent, kissing as religious rites. 

Seventh-day Baptists.—A sect which strictly observes 
the seventh day of the week as a day of worship. 

Shakers.—An American sect founded by Ann Lee in. 
1776. It is millennial in character, and, while it 
does not impose celibacy as a necessary rule, mar- 
ried couples do not continue to live together in 
its communities. 

Shi'ites.—One of the two great divisions of Moham- 
medanism and the State religion of Persia. 

Shintoism.—The State religion of Japan. It teaches 
the existence of both good and evil gods, but has 
degenerated into a system of political machinery. 

Six Principle Baptists.—The oldest sect of American 
Baptists, founded upon the ‘‘six principles”? men- 
tioned in the first three verses of the sixth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Skoptzi.—A fanatical Russian sect which practises 
severe penances, including self-mutilation. 

Spiritualists.—Those who profess to hold communica- 
tion with the spirits of the departed. 

Sunnites.—One of the two great divisions of Moham- 
medanism. Its members accept the orthodox tra- 
ditions (Sunna), as well as the (Koran, as the 
source of doctrines. 

Swedenborgians, or ‘‘The Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem.””—A sect whose fundamental tenet is that the. 
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last judgment took place in 1757, when the "Old 
Church," or Christianity, passed away, to give 
place to the ‘‘New Church” of Swedenborg. 

Syrian Church.—Those who, while subject to the 
Pope, still maintain the ancient Syriac rites com- 
mon alike to the Jacobites and themselves. 

Taoism.—The materialistic religion of China, which 
teaches that tbe soul, being physical, can gain 
immortality only by a physical discipline. 

Theists.—A word used in place of Deists. 

''heosophists.—Mystics who affirm that by an internal 
and supernatural illumination they are adinitted 
to a knowledge of the mystery of being, both on 
the side of nature and on that of religion. The 
most modern application of the word is to desig- 
nate the followers of 'Mme. Blavatsky. 

Ultramontanists,.— Those ‘who recognize the Pope’s 
elaim of supremacy over every part of the Chris- 
tian Church and every sovereign within its bor- 
ders. 

Unitarians.— Those who deny the distinction of per- 
sons in the Godhead and affirm that they only 
hold in its true sense the unity of God. 

United Brethren in Christ, A sect which grew out 
of the attempt of William Otterbein to unite the 
members of the various Protestant sects in one 
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body. Its present doctrinal position is similar to 
that of the Moravians. 

United Evangelical Church.—A union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches of Germany. 

United Presbyterian.—A body composed of two sects 
of Scottish Dissenters, the Associated and Relief 
‘Synods. 

Universalists.—Those who believe in the ultimate sal- 
vation of all mankind. 

Utilitarians, — Those who held that actions derive 
„their moral character from their consequences. 

Wilburites.— A section of American Quakers who fol- 
lowed John Wilbur in the affirmation that the so- 
elety was giving up its original principles. 

Yezeedees.— An ancient sect of unknown origin form- 
ing a tribe with a distinct nationality in the 
neighborhood of Mosul. 'The members believe in 
one supreme God, but also in Satan as the chlef 
of the angelic host, who, while suffering punish- 
ment now, will eventually be restored te his orig- 
inal positien. Hence, like the Satanists, they hold 
it right to pray to him. 

Zoarites.—A sect of American Lutherans. 

Zoharites.—A modern Jewish sect, so called from the 
Cabbalistie book, Zohar, which they venerate. 

Zoroastrians.—See Parsees. 


Forms of Worship. 














*Other forms of religion only so long as their exercise is ““not contrary to Christian morals, or to the law." 


+Under certain restrictions. 
different parts of the empire. 
to peace and order. 





tNo religious census since 1872. 
(The prevailing religion is that of the Hindus. 


[The relation between Church and State varies in 
180 long as it is not prejudicial 


T. ?The charter prohibits the public exercise of any other religion than the Roman Catholic. 
$With the exception of the restraint laid on the Jews. 
permitted any external manifestation. 


5Other religions are not 


*Department of Montevideo. 
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What to Do Before tbe Doctor Gomes. 


By JOHN J. M'MAHON, M. D. 


Many times lives have been lost in cases of drown- 
Ing, poisoning, etc., when they might have been 
saved if assistance had been rendered pending the 
arrival of a medical man. 
any help given to be useful must be carefully and 
quickly rendered, especially in drowning and poison- 
ing cases. Too much attention, turning and moving 
by a crowd of excited people will probably do as 
much harm as too little. All cannot do the same 
thing at the same time. Let one take charge and 
let the others assist him. Keep the crowd of curious 
persons that always gather away from the patient. 
He will get more air, and those helping him will be 
freer to work. Always send for a physician in se- 
rious accidents. If one cannot be at hand imme- 
diately, .as is often the case, help may be given 
pending his arrival if the suggestions below are re- 
membered. They have been written as simply and 
concisely as possible, with the hope that they may be 
remembereA and acted upon in time of need. 

POISONS. . 

In all eases of poisoning there should be no avoid- 
able delay in summoning a physician. The most im- 
portant thing is that the stomach should be emptied 
at once. If the patient is able to swallow this may 
be accomplished by ‘emetics, such as mustard and 
water, a teaspoonful of mustard to a glass of water; 
salt and water, powdered ipecac and copious draughts 
of lukewarm water. Vomiting may also be induced 
by tickling the back of the throat with a feather. 
When the patlent begins to vomit care should be 
taken to support the head in order that the vomited 
matter may be ejected at once and not swallowed 
again or drawn into the windpipe. . 

Acids.—When acids have been taken use alkalies— 
lime water, magnesia and chalk water; follow with 
mucilaginous drinks—flour and water, flaxseed tea, 
etc. 

Opium and Other Narcotics.—Cold water should 
be dashed -over the face and head, the body flicked 
with a wet towel and an emetic given, such as mus- 
tard and water, and the patient must be kept awake. 
This may be accomplished by walking the patient 
and giving doses of strong coffee. If necessary arti- 
ficial respiration, as described in the treatment of 
drowning persons, should be used. 

Alcoholic Poison.—Use emetics—ipecac, mustard 
and water, sulphate of zinc and water—after which 
use strong coffee and keep the body warm. 

Strychnine.—After emetics have been given the 
patient should be disturbed as little as possible, for 
the least thing induces a convulsive attack. The 
most important thing is to keep the person warm and 
quiet. Bromide of potassium may be given, twenty 
grains at a dose, repeated every hour. 

Salts of Mercury and Arsenic.—These are com- 
monly used as bug poisons and are powerful irritants, 
very often fatal, and when taken the whites of eggs 
and milk should be freely given, or flour and water, 
followed by an emetic. 

Carbolic Acid.—Oleaginous substances, olive oil, 
sweet oil, etc., alcohol and water, lime water, sul- 
phate of soda and magnesia, followed by emetics 
should be administered at once. Stimulants should 
be given, as there is always shock. SEN . 

Oxalic, Sulphuric, Hydrochloric and Nitric Acids.— 
Use the oleaginous drinks described for carbolic acid, 
and follow with flaxseed tea. 

Chloroform, Chloral and: Ether.—Use cold applica- 
tions on the head and chest and artificial respiration. 

Todine and Antimony.—Use flour and water or 
starch and water, followed by an emetic. 

Nitrate of Silver.—Use salt and water. 

DROWNING. 

Handle the body gently. Loosen any clothing. 
Carry the body face downward, with the head slightly 
raised. No time should be lost in following out the 
instructions given below, which should be continued 


Keep cool; remember that. 


for hours without ceasing, or until a physician, who 
should be summoned immediately, shall arrive. ‘The 
body should be stripped of all clothing, rubbed dry 
and placed in bed in a warm room. Warmth should 
be supplied to the body with hot water bottles or 
some other appliances. Cleanse the mouth of any 
dirt or mucus that may be in it, and draw the 
tongue forward with a handkerchief, holding it with 
the finger and thumb. This is most important, as it 
opens the windpipe, and should not be neglected. The 
patient should be placed upon his back, with -head 
and shoulders slightly elevated. The operator, stand- 
ing behind his head, should grasp the arms just 
above the elbow and draw them steadily and gently 
upward until they meet above the head, then bring 
them down to the side of the chest slowly and per- 
sistently at the rate of twenty times to the minute. 
These movements imitate expiration and inspiration. 
The trunk and limbs should be rubbed when breathing 
commences, and brandy and water may then be given. 
BURNS AND SCALDS. 

In severe cases the patient will suffer a great 
deal from shock. A stimulant should be given and 
the patient kept warm, wrapped in a blanket. The 
parts burned should ‘be wrapped in common white 
wadding after an application of lime water and lin- 
seed oil, equal parts; castor oil, flour and treacle, 
baking soda and water or lotion of carbolic, consist- 
ing of a teaspoonful of carbolic to a quart of water, 
has been applied. 

LIME IN THE EYE, 
Use a lotion of sugar and water or vinegar and 


water. 
è FAINTING. 

Lay the person flat upon the back, loosen the 
clothing, allow plenty of fresh air, apply cold appli- 
cations to the face and warmth to the feet. 

FITS AND APOPLEXY, 

Raise the head, loosen the clothing and apply cold 
applications to the head. 

BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. - 

This may usually be arrested by putting a plug 
of lint into each nostril and cold applications to the 
forehead and nape of the neck. Hot water or pow- 
dered alum may also be used, snuffed up the nostrils, 
or the vapors of turpentine. 

. BONES IN THE THROAT. 

If a fish or other bone lodges in the throat insert 
the forefinger and press upon the root of the tongue. 
This will induce vomiting. 

Another simple method is to get upon all fours 
and cough, or else take an emetic of mustard and 


water. 
CONTUSIONS AND BRUISES. 

Cold ia the best application, either an ice bag or a 
piece of lint soaked in a solution of lead or boracic 
acid. If of a severe nature keep the lint moistened 
continuously. Tincture of arnica and witch hazel are 
also good remedies. 

CUTS AND WOUNDS. 

In bleeding from wounds or recent amputations 
press the finger or hand over the bleeding point, 
pressing on the main artery supplying blood to the 
wound. If this is not possible apply a bandage as 
tightly as possible above the wound. By tying a 
handkerchief loosely around the limb, thrusting a 
short stick through it and twisting it tightly an ex- 
cellent tourniquet may be improvised. 

The blood from an artery which has been severed 
is a bright red and comes in spurts with each beat 
of the heart. The color of the blood from an ordi- 
nary eut is of a dark purplish shade, and flows in a 
steady stream. All cuts should be washed out with 
warm water, to which one or two drops of carholic 
acid has been added. The edges of the wound should 
then be brought together and held in position by 
strips of plaster, then bound up tightly with clean 
bandages. 


Che A B £ of Electricity. 


Electricity.—The name given to the unknown 
cause of electric phenomena.  . 

Ampere.—(1) "Ehe practical unit of electric cur- 
rent. (2) A rate of flow of electricity transmitting 
one coulomb per second. (3) The current of elec- 
tricity which would pass through a circuit whose re- 
sistance is one ohm, under an electro-motive force of 
one volt. 

Volt.—(1) The practical unit of electro-motive 
force. (2) Such an electro-motive force as is induced 
in a conductor which cuts lines of magnetic flux at 
the rate of 100,000,000 per second. (3) Such an elec- 
tro-motive force as would cause a current of one am- 
pere 'to flow against a resistance of one ohm. 


Ohm.—(1) The practical unit of electric resist- 
ance. (2) Such a resistance as would limit the flow 
of electricity under an electro-motive force of one 
volt to a current of one ampere, or one coulomb per 
second. ; 

Ohm's Law.—The strength of a continuous electric 
current in any circuit is directly proportional to the 
electro-motive force acting on that circuit, and in- . 
versely proportional to the resistance of the circuit. 

Watt.—(1) A unit of electric power. (2) A volt 
ampere. (3) The power developed when 44.25 foot 
pounds of work are done in a minute, or, 0.7375 foot 
pounds of work is done in a second. 
^  Dynamo.—A dynamo-electric machine or generator. 


—— 

































Motor Electric.—4A device for transforming elec- 

trie power into meehanical power. 
agneto.—(1) A magneto generator. (2) A small 
magneto-electric dynamo machine. 

Galvanometer.—An apparatus for measuring the 
strength of an electric current by the deflection of a 
magnetic needle. 

Transformer.—An induction coil employed either 
for raising or for lowering electric pressure. 

Regulating Box.—A rheostat inserted in the field 
circuit of a generator or motor for regulating the 
current passing through the field magnetic coils. 

Safety Fuse.—A wire, bar, plate or strip of read- 
ily fusible metal, capable of conducting without fusing 
the current ordinarily employed on the circuit, but 
which fuses and thus automatically breaks the cir- 
cuit on the passage of an abnormally strong current. 

Short Circuit.—(1) A shunt or by-path of negli- 
gible or comparatively small resistance placed around 
any part of an electric circuit through which so much 
of the current passes as to virtually cut out the parts 
of the circuit to which it acts as a shunt. (2) An 


























*Prepared from Ayer's American Newspaper Annual. 
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accidental direct connection between the mains or 
main terminals of a dynamo or gystem producing a 
heavy overload of current. ; 
Phase.—The fractional part of a period which has 
elapsed since a vibrating body last passed through 
e extreme point of its path in the positive direc- 
on. ; 
Direct Current.—A current whose direction is con- 
stant, as distinguished from an alternating current. 
Alternating Currents.—(1) Currents which flow al- 
ternately in opposite directions. (2) Currents whose 
directions are periodically reversed. j 
Multiple Circuit.—A circuit in which a number of 
separate sources or separate devices, or both, have 
all their positive poles connected to a single positive 


lead or conductor, and all their negative poles con- 


nected to a single negative lead or conductor. 

Series Circuit.—A circuit in which the separate 
sources or separate electro-receptive devices, or both. 
are so placed that the circuit produced in it or passed 
through it passes successively through tbe entire cir- 
euit from the first to the last. 


Newspapers in the United States and Canada.* 
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State or Territory, E E a tu 24 oo ES z as n e e 
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Alabama............. 18 eg A 206 2 5 14 1 zu vies 250 
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Malheceiaseu e ce ees 17 > 6 100 Ge 3 37 Se 2 is 165 
Maryland............... 16 ss 4 147 ve 3 27 |- 1 5 1 204 
Massachusetts........... 79 1 4 419 6 11 139 P 23 1 683 
Michigan............... 86 3 25 604 1 8 G7 Em 3 ss 807 
MD DE 39 Se 5 640 1 16 60 1 A xg 762 
Mississippi.............. 17 1 4 219 oe 8 10 T A xs 299 
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Rhode Island............ 14 1 3 41 1 "s 6 Si Dë m 66 
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Washington..........-.- 22 ss 5 208 A 2 24 ot 1 262 
West Virginia........... 28 is 3 175 2 23 11 1 220 
Wisconsin.............. 61 | i 16 574 I. 1 | 2 52 1 i 709 
Wyoming............... 4 de | 3 | 42 | s A 1 zs. | bie 50 
Total (1903) U.S....| 2,313 52 | 568 16,132 | "bé 247 2,484 54 164 | 10 22,080 
Total (1902) U. S.... 2,249 55 | 522 15.955 61 246 2,412 03 164 11 KAN "TL 
Canadian Provinces: | --——— =| | XX PE | ——— 
British Columbia........ 11 | | 6 |! 42 | .. "m 2 "Y “i 61 
Manitoba............... 6 | 2 | 738 d ess 2 11 T is 99 
Northwest Territories..... 5 4 44 EN 2 es a ie 55 
New Brunswick.......... 9 8 25 és 1 T us $ 50 
Nova Scotia........-.... 9 2 4 56 1 2 5 ki "n 19 
Ontari0................ 54 Ss 13 ST 1 5 e 5 1 915 

Prince Edward Island.... 3 es ote ats ae ’ 
TEE 16 1 5 94 1 4 28 2 151 
ewfoundland........... 3 Ze De 8 AA Ss 5 D 16 
Total, Canada....... 116 | 3 43 795 | 8 | 25 148 Ge 7 1 1,141 
Total, U. S. and Canada..' 2,429 | 55 | 611 | 16,927 | 59 | 272 2,632 i 54 | 171 | 11 | 23,221 
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, Newspapers of tbe World. - 


Although the exact number of newspapers pub- printed in other languages are divided among the 
lished in the world is not known, the most reliable various countries about as follows: Germany, ',000; 
statisticlans have estimated that the number is in France, 4,500; Japan, 2,000; Italy, 1,500; Austria- 
excess of 50,000, more than half of which are printed Hungary, 1,200; Asia, outside of Japan, 1,000; Spain, 
in the English language. The number of papers $850; Russia, S00; Greece, 600; Switzerland, 450; Bel- 
printed in the United States and Canada alone was gium, 300; Holland, 300; other countries, about 3,000. 
nearly 22,000 in 1903, and, besides these publieations, South America publishes 1,700 papers, 285 of which 
more than 10,000 are printed in Great Britain and are dailies. Many newspapers in foreign languages 
her colonies, Australia alone printing 800. 'The papers are printed in the United States and Great Britain, 


Large Cities of tbe World. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





(In a great many eities the population given includes the suburbs.) S 
Census Popula- Census Popula- Census . Popula- 
Year. tion. Year. tion. Year.  ; tion, 

Aberdeen......... 1901 143,722 Frankfort-on-Main. 1900 288,489! Nottingham...... 1901 .. 239,753 
Adelaide......... 1900 160,691 | Gateborg......... 1900 130,619] Nuremberg........ 1900 261,022 
AGA esse nv ~... 1901 188,300 | Gateshead........ 1901 109.887, Odessa........... 1897 405,041 
Ahmedabad. .... 1891 148,412|Genoa...... Settee 1899 231,486| Oldham.......... 1901 . 137.238 
Aleppo.......... Est. 127,150 |Ghent............ 1900 160,949| Oporto........... 1901 172.421 
Alexandria....... 1897 319,766 |GlasgoWw.......... 1901 735,906| Osaka............ 1900 1,311,76: 
Allahabad........ 1901 176,748 |Gratz............ 1900 138,370| Palermo. ......... 1899 292,799 
Altona........... 1900 160,691 | Hague,The....... 1900 212,211 Paris............ 1901 2,680,550 
Amritsar......... 1901 162,548 | Halifax (Eng.)..... 1901 104,933|Patna............ 1901 135,172 
Amsterdam....... 1900 520,602 | Halle-on-Salle..... 1900 156,661| Peking.......... Est.. 1,650,000 
Antwerp.......... 1900 285.600| Hamburg......... 1900 705,738| Plymouth........ read 107,509 
Arachen.......... 1900 135,235| Hankow........... Est. 600,000| Poona............ 190 111,385 
Astrakhan........ 1897 112,880|Hanover.......... 1900 235,666| Portsmouth....... 1901 189,160 
Athens........... 1896 111,486 | Havana.......... 1899 235,681| Posen............. 1900 117,014 
Bagdad..... KSE e Est. 145,000 | Havre. ........... 1901 129,044| Prague........ "t... 1900 225,118 
Bahia............ 1890 174,412| Hiroshima........ 1899 122,306| Preston..... Se 1901 112.982 
Baku........ exa Est. 112,000| Hong Kong. ...... 1898 254,500| Rangoon. ......... 1901 232,325 

Bangalore........ 1901 159.030 | Howrah,......... 1901 137,847 | Recife iy 
Bankok.......... Est. 260,000 |Hull.............. 1901 240,618 nem buco): .. 1890 111,556 
Barcelona........ 1897 509,589 | Hutchen.......... Est. 200,000| Rheims......... 1901 107,773 
Bareilly.......... 1901 117,433 Hyderabad, m 1901 446,291 SE (Eng.)... 1901 113,735 
Barmen.......... 1900 141,947 | Jeypore. . ves 1901 159,550  Riga............. 1897 250,197 
Baroda........... 1901 103,782 | Karachi. sasse 1901 115.407 Rio. de Janeiro.... 1890 522,651 
Basle’. os. evo 1900 112.842 | Kassel........... 1900 106,001|Rome............ 1901 463,000 
Berlioz. tareas Est. 118,800|Kazan............ 1897 131.508| Rostov on Don.... 1897 119,889 
Belfast........... 1901 348,965 |Kharkov.......... 1897 174,846] Rotterdam........ 1900 332,185 
Benares.......... 1901 203,095 Kiel A A 1900 107,938| Roubaix.......... 1901 124,680 
Ber... 1900 1,884.151|Kiev.............. 1897 247,432| Rouen. 1901 115,914 
Birkenhead....... 1901 ' 110,926 Kioto (Saikio).... 1900 353,139) Saikio ioe 1899 353,139 
Birmingham...... 1901 522,182| Kishinev..... 2... 1897 108,796| St. Etienne....... 1901 146,671 
Blackburn........ 1901 121.927 | Kobe............ 1898 215,780/ St, Petersburg.... 1900 1,439,375 
Bogota........... 1886 120,000 | Konigsberg........ 1900 187,897| Salford........... 1901 220.956 
Boulogne......... 1899 158,975 | Krefeld.......... 1900 106,928| Salonica. Est. 105.000 
Bolton........... 1901 168,205 | Lahore........... 1901 120,058| Santiago (Chili) 1895 320.628 
Bombay........... 1901 770,843 | Leeds............ 1901 428,953| Saratov.......... 1897 137,109 
Bordeaux.........- 1901 251.4T1|Leghorn.......... 1899 105,767|Seoul............ 1901 193,082 
Bradford........ *.1901 . 279,809 | Leipzig..... xa ae 1900 455,089] Seville. .......... 1897 146.205 
Bremen......... ^. 1900. 163,418 | Lemberg. .. ....... 1900 159,618] Shanghai......... Est. 880.000 
Breslau...... a.. Est. ` 422,728 | Leicester.. ... 1901 211,574| Sheffield. ......... 1901 380,717 
Brighton......... 1901 123,478 | Liege............. 1900 173.706] Smyrna........ .. Est. 201,000 
Brisbane......... 1901 . 119,428 | Lille............. 1901 215,431 Se amin: .. 1901 104,911 
Bristol........... 1901 328,842 | Lisbon. .......... 1900 357.000) Srinagar.. 2. 1901 122.536 
Brunn............ 1900 108,944 | Liverpool.. .... 1901 681.947 |Stettin........... 1900 210,680 
Brunswick....... . 1900. 128.17T| Eodz. ive 1897 315,209| Stockholm........ 1900 300,624 
Brussels.......... 1900 573,684 |London.......... 1901 4,536,063| Strasburg......... 1900 150,268 
Bucharest........ 1899 282,071 | Lucknow......... 1901 263,951! Stuttgart......... 1900 176,318 
Buda Pesth....... 1900 422,738 |Lyon8............. 1901 453,155 SE EEN 1901 146,565 
Cairo............. 1897. 570,062 | Madras.......... 1901 509.397] Surat.. seme. 3901 118,364 
Caleutta......... 1901 1.121.644 | Madrid........... 1897 512,150 Sydney.. v 1901 488.282 
Canton.......... Est. 1,600,000 |Madura........... 1901 105,501 | Szegedin.. .... 1900 100,552 
Cargill, sec ences 1901 161,420 Magdeburg. . Ee 1900 229,663| Tabriz. ae Est. 180,000 
Catania.......... 1899 134,680 | Malaga.. es... 1897 125,579 Tashkend......... Est. 156.000 
Cawnpore.. .... 1901 197,000 Manchester....... 1901 643,969| Teheran.......... Est. 210,000 
Charlottenburg... . 1900 189.290| Mandelay......... 1901 182.498| Tientsin.......... Est. 950.000 
Chemnitz. .... 1900 206,584 | Manheim......... 1900 140,384 | Tiflis............ Est. 160,000 
Christiania........ 1901 221,600| Manilla.......... 1901 244,732| Tokio. ........... 1900 1,507,557 
Cologne.......... 1900 372,229 | Marseilles......... 1901 494,769| Toronto.......... 1901 207,971 
Colombo.......... 1901 154,556 ¡| Meerut........... 1901 116,642] Tottenham.. . 1901 102.519 
Constantinople... Est. 1,125,000 | Melbourne........ 1901 493.950  Toulon.......-... 1901 101,172 
Conenhagen....... 1895 408,300 | Messina.......... 1899 156.552| Toulouse. .... 1901 147,696 
Croydon......... . 1901 133,875 | Mexico City.. . 1900 402,000| Trichinopoly...... 1901 104,690 
mascuS........ t. 140,500 | Milan............ 1901 493.956| Trieste. .......... 1900 178,672 
ntzig 1900 140,539 | Montevideo....... 1900 268,334| Tula............. 1897 110,048 
Delhi............ 1901 208.385 | Montreal......... 1901 66,826| Tunis......... ... Est 153,000 
Derby............ 1901 105,785 | Moscow........... 1900 1,035,664| Turin............ 1901 335.639 
Dortman......... 1900 142,418 .Munich........... 1900 .959| Utrecht es... 1900 104.194 
Dresden.......... 1900 395.349 | Murcia........... 1897 108,408| Valencia......... 1897 204.768 
Dublin.......... . 1900 373,179 | Nagasaki......... 1898 107,422 | Valparaiso........ 1900 143,022 
Dundee........... 1901 160,871 | Nagoya........... 1898 244,145 |Vienna.......... 1900 1,662,269 
Dusseldorf........ 1900 213,767 | Nagpur.......... 1901 124,599) Vilma............. 1897 159,568 
Edinburgh........ 1901 316.479 | Nancy............ 1901 102.463] Warsaw.......... 1897 638,209 
Elberfield........ 1900 156,937 | Nanking.......... Est. 450,000} Westham......... 1901 267,308 
Essen............. 1900 118,863| Nantes........... 1901 128,349| Willesden........ 1901 114,815 
Fatschan......... Est. 400,000 | Naples........... 1901 563,751| Yekaterinoslav.... 1897 121.218 
Ve io ras Est. 140,000 | Newcastle........ 1901 214,803| Yokehama........ 1898 193.762 
Florence.......... 1899 216,051 |Nice............. 1901 125,099| Zurich........... 1900 150,239 


Foochow......... Est, 600,000 | Norwich.......... 1901 111.728 
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Organizations in the United States. 


THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI.—The Society of 
the Cincinnati is the oldest of the patriotic orders in 
the United States. Like the Order of Maria Theresa 
in Austria, it is a military society. Its principles, 
as formulated by the Continental officers of the Revo- 
lution in their cantonments on the Hudson in May, 
1788, at the close of hostilities in the war for inde- 
pendence, inculcate not only patriotism, but benevo- 
lence. Organization was effected on June 24, 1783, 
at Saratoga Barracks, on the Hudson (Schuylerville, 
N. Y.), American and French officers joining in the 
movement. Thirteen State societies were formed, 
representing the colonies which had won independ- 
enee; and one was formed in France under the direct 
patronage of Louis XVI. The right of original mem- 
bership was restricted to Continental officers who 
had served with honor and resigned, or who had been 
honorably discharged, after at least three years’ 
service as officers, and all those who had served as 
otticers in the co-operating army under Count d'Es- 
taing, or in the auxiliary army under Count de 
Rochambeau, if they had held or attained the rank 
of colonel for sueh service, or who had commanded 
a ship of war along the American coast. 

‘Membership descends to the eldest lineal male de- 
scendant, if judged worthy, and, in failure of direct 
male descent, to male descendants through interven- 
ing female descendants. It was ruled in 1854 that 
proper descendants of revolutionary officers who were 
entitled to. original membership, but who never could 
avail themselves of it, are qualified for hereditary 
membership if found worthy on application. Pro- 
vision is made for honorary membership, and under 
this provision former President Grover Cleveland, 
Admiral Dewey, Lieutenant-General Miles and Major- 
General Howard are enrolled with the New York 
State Society, and Lieutenant-General John M. Scho- 
field with the New Jersey State Society. The total 
membership at present is 650. The last triennial 
meeting of the General Society was held at Hartford, 
Conn., in May, 1902; the next will be held at Rich- 
mond, Va., in ‘May, 1905. The following is a list of 
the general officers from the beginning of the organ- 
ization: 

Presidents-General. 
1788—Gen. George Washington, LL. D., Va. 
1800—Major-Gen. Alexander 'Hamilton, LL. D., N. Y. 
Piden e C. Cotesworth :Pinckney, UL. D. 


1825—Majot-Gen. Thomas Pinckney, A. 'M., S. C. 
1829—Major-Gen. Aaron Ogden, LL. D., N. J. 
1839—-Major-Gen. Morgan Lewis, A. M., N. Y. 
1814—Brevet-Major William Popham, N. Y. 


IB OBI aene H. A. Scammell Dearborn, A. M., 
Mass. 

1851—Hon. Hamilton Fish, LL. D., N. Y. 
1896—Hon. William Wayne, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents- General. 
1784—Major-Gen. Horatio Gates, LL. D., Va. 
1787—Major-Gen. Thomas 'Miflin, A. M., Pa. 
1799—Major-Gen. Alexander Hamilton, LL. D., N. Y. 

Cotesworth Pinckney, LL. D., 


1800—Major-Gen. C. 
S. CO. 


1805—Major-Gen. Henry Knox, A. M., Mass. 
18911—Brig.-Gen. John Brooks, M. D., LL. D., Mass. 
1825—Major-Gen. Aaron Ogden, LL. D., N. J. 
18290—Major-Gen. Morgan Lewis, A. M., N. Y. 
1839—Major the Hon. William Shute, N. J. 
1844—Hon. Horace Binney, LL. D., Pa. 
1848—Hon. Hamilton Fish, LL. D., N. Y. 

1854— Hon. Charles Stewart Davies, ‘UL. D., Mass. 
1866—Mr. James Warren Sever, A. 'M., Mass. 
1872—Hon. James Simons, A. M., S. C. 
1881—Willam Armstrong Irvine, M. D., Pa. 
1887—Hon. Robert Milligan McLane, 'Md. 
1896—Hon. Winslow Warren, Mass. 

. Secretaries-General. 
1783—Major-Gen. Henry Knox, A. M., Mass. 
1799—Major the Hon. William Jackson, Pa. 
1829—Mr. Alexander W. Johnston, Pa. 
1857—Mr. Thomas McEwen, A. M., M. D., Pa. 
18:5—Mr. George Washington Harris, Pa. 

18841— Hon. Asa 'Bird Gardiner, LL. D., R. I. 


General Officers 1902-1905. — President-general, 
Hon. Winslow Warren, Massachusetts;  vice-presi- 
dent-general, Hon. James Simons, UL. D., South Caro- 
lina; secretary-general, Don Asa Bird Gardiner, 

LL. D., L. H. D., Rhode Island; treasurer-general, 
‘Hon. Frederick Walcott Jackson, A. M., New Jersey; 
assistant  secretary-general, -————— ——-—————; 
assistant treasurer-general, Hon. John Cropper, A. M., 
LL. B., Virginia. 


Vo rue A 


“Carolina, 


Presidents of State Societies.—New Hampshire, 
Hon. John Gardiner Gilman, Exeter; Massachusetts, 
Hon. Winslow Warren, Boston; Rhode Island, Hon. 
Asa Bird Gardiner, New York City; Connecticut, 
Colonel George Bliss Sanford, Litchfield; New York, 
———————— ———————————; New Jersey, Rev. Frank 
Landon Humphreys, S. T. D., Morristown; Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Richard Dale, Philadelphia; Delaware, 
Hon. Thomas David Pearce, Wilmingotn; Mary- 
land, Mr. Otho Holland Williams, Baltimore; Vir- 
ginia, Hon. John Cropper, Washington, D. C.; North 
Hon. Wilson Gray Lamb, Williamston; 
South Carolina, Hon. James Simons, Charleston; 
Georgia, 


SONS OF THE REVOLUTION.—The Society of 
Sons of the Revolution originated in New York in 
1875, when John Austin Stevens and other gentlemen 
whose ancestors were identifed with the American 
Revolution planned an organization to keep alive 
among themselves and their descendants ‘‘the pa- 
triotic spirit of the men who, in military, naval or 
civil service, by their acts or counsel, achieved 
American independence." The practical work designed 
for the society includes the collection and preserva- 
tion of manuscripts, records and other documents re- 
lating to the War of the Revolution.  Eligibllity to 
membership is confined to male descendants above the 
age of twenty-one years from an ancestor who was 
either a milltary, naval or marine officer, soldier. 
sailor or marine or official in the service of any one 
of the thirteen original colonies or States, or of the 
National Government representing or composed of 
those colonies or States that assisted in establisbing 
American independence during the War of the Revo- 
Jution, between Apri 19, 1775, when hostilities com- 
meneed, and April 19, 1783, when they were ordered 
to cease. The New York society was the parent or- 
ganization, its institution occurring on February 22, 
1876. It was reorganized December 3, 1883, and in- 
corporated May 3, 1884. All of the State societies 
are represented by delegates at the triennial meet- 
ings of the General, Society Sons of the Revolution, 
the most recent having been held at Mount Vernon, 
Washington, D. C., on April 19, 1902. The aggregate 
membership of the- societies at that date was 6,087. 
The list of officers elected follows: 

General president, Hon. John Lee Carroll, Ellicott 
City (Maryland society); general vice-president, Gar- 
rett Dorset Wall Vroom, Trenton (New Jersey si- 
ciety); second general vice-president, Pope Barrow, 
Savannah (Georgia society); general secretary, James 
Mortimer Montgomery, No. 102 Front street, New 
York City (New York society); assistant general sec- 
retary, William ¡Hall Harris, No. 216 St. Paul street, 
Baltimore (Maryland society); general treasurer, 
Richard McCall Cadwalader, No. 138 South Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia (Pennsylvania society); assistant 
general treasurer, Henry Cadle, Bethany (Missourl 
society); general chaplain, Rev. Thomas Edward 
Green, D. D., S. T. D., Cedar Rapids (Iowa society); 

eneral registrar, Walter Gilman Page, No. 90 West- 
and avenue, Boston (Massachusetts soclety); gen- 
eral historian, Holdridge M. Collins, Los Angeles 
(California soclety). 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York. 
—Following is the list of officers of the New York 
society, the total membership of which is 2,035: 

President, Frederick Samuel Tallmadge, New York 
City; vice-president, Alexander Ramsay Thompson, 
New York City; secretary, Morris Patterson Ferris, 
No. 32 Broadway. New York City; treasurer, Arthur 
Melvin Hatch, No. 96 Broadway, New York City; 
registrar, Hen Phelps Johnston, No. 17 Lexington 
avenue, New York City; historian, Talbot Olyphant, 
No. 21 Cortlandt street, New York City; chaplain, 
Rev. Morgan Dix, S. T. D., D. C. L., D. D. (Oxon.), 
New York City: assistant chaplain, Rev. Frank L. 
Humphreys, S. T. D., Morristown, N. J 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—The 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution is 
eomposed of the lineal male descendants of soldiers, 
sailors and conspicuous patriots of the American 
Revolution. Men of collateral descent are not eligible 
to membership. The society was originally instituted 
in October, 1875, and -was organized July 4, 1876. 
Its national organization was formed in New York on 
April 30, 1889. The national society has under its 
direction and control the various State societies, 
several of which had been organized before it came 
into existence. .The objects of the Society of the 


Sons of the American Revolution are to perpetuate 
the memory and spirit of the men who achieved 
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American independence by the encouragement of his- 
torical research in relation to the revolution and the 
publication of its results; the preservation of docu- 
ments and relics and the records of individual serv- 
ices of Revolutionary soldiers and patriots and the 
promotion of celebrations of all patriotic anniver- 
saries; to carry out the injunctions of Washington in 
his farewell address to the Ameriean people; to pro- 
mote, a8 an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the diffusion of knowledge, thus developing 
an enlightened publie opinion, and affording to young 
and old such advantages as shall develop in them the 
largest capacity for performing the duties of Ameri- 
can citizens; to cherish, maintain and extend the in- 
stitutions of ‘American freedom; to foster true 
patriotism and love of country, and to aid in securing 
for all mankind the blessings of liberty. 

The officers of the National Society, elected at the 
annual congress held in Washington, D. C., April 
30 and May 1 and 2, 1902, are as follows: 

President-general, Hon. Edwin Warfield, Balti- 
more, Md.;  vice-presidents-general, Hon. Cornelius 
Amory Pugsley, New York; Captain Samuel Eberly 
Gross, Chicago, 111.; Hon. Noble D. Larner, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Howard DeHaven Ross, Wilmington, 
Del.; Colonel Albert J. Logan, Pittsburg, Pa.; secre- 
tury-generai, Charles Waldo Haskins, New York City; 
treasurer-general, Nathan Warren, Boston, Mass.: reg- 
istrar-general, A. Howard Clark, Washington, D. C.; 
historian-general, George William Bates, Detroit; 
Mich.; chaplain-general, Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D. D., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Empire State Society, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution.— The Empire State Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution was organized February 11, 
1899. The total membershi, of the society, July 31, 
1902, was 1,300. The officers elected at the last an- 
nual meeting were us follows: 

President, William Seth Logan; first vice-presi- 
dent, William Allen Marble; second vice-president, 
Cornelius A. Pugsiey; third vice-president, Charles 
W. Wood; secretary, Louis H. Cornish; treasurer, 
Richard T. Davis; registrar, Tennis D. Huntting; 
historian, Edward H. Hall; chaplain, Rev. Frank O. 
Hall. D. D. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION.—The National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was organized in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oetober 11, 1890, ‘‘to perpetuate the 
memory of ‘the spirit of the men and women who 


. achieved American independenee, by the acquisition 















(Mrs. D. Kerfoot), Washington, D. 


and protection of historical spots and the erection of 
monuments; by the encouragement of historical re- 
search in relation 'to the Revolution and the publica- 
tion of its results; by the preservation of documents 
and relics, and of the reeords of the individual ser- 
vices of ‘Revolutionary soldiers and patriots, and by 
the promotion of celebrations of all patriotic anni- 
versaries.’’ The society was incorporated June 8, 
1891, under the congressional laws applying to the 
District of Columbia, and on February 20, 1896, it 
received a national eharter, granted by special act 
of Congress, under which it is authorized to hold 
real and personal estate necessary to its lawful ends. 
Under this charter it is required to make an annual 
report to the Smithsonian Institution covering its 
proceedings, and the secretary of that institution is 
required to communicate to Congress such portions 
of the report as he may deem of national interest 
or importance. The headquarters of the society are 
in Washington, D. C. There are local bodies, desig- 
nated chapters, in each of the States of the Union, 
and one in the District of Columbia. The total mem- 
bership is about 40,000. Membership is open to any 
woman of acceptable character ‘above the age of 
eighteen years, descended from an ancestor who, 
“with anrang loyalty rendered material aid to 
the cause of independence as a recognized patriot, as 
soldier or sailor, or as a civil officer in one of the 
several colonies or States, or of the United Colonies 
or States." AM the legislative and judicial power 
of the society is vested in its Continental Congress, 
composed of all the active officers of the national so- 
ciety, a State regent from each State and the re- 
gents and delegates of each organized chapter in the 
United States. E 

National Board of Management.—President-gen- 
eral, Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
vice-president-general, in charge of organization ot 
Chapters. Mrs. Miranda Barney Tulloch, Washington, 
D- €. (there are ten other vice-presidents-general, 
whose terms expire in 1904); chaplain-general, Mrs. 
Teunis S. Hamlin, Washington, D. 'C.; recording 
secretary-general, ‘Mrs. John Walker  Holcombe, 
Washington, 'D. C.; corresponding secretary-general, 


Mrs. 'Henry L. Mann, "Washington, D. C.; registrar- 
general, Mrs. Ruth M. Griswold Pealer, Washing- 
ton, D. :  treasurer-general, Augusta P. Shute 

C.; historian- 
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general, Miss Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; assistant historian-general, Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood, Washington, D. C.; librarian- 
general, Mrs. Edward Bennett, Washington, D. €. 
There are also a State Regent and Vice-Regent for 
every State in the Union, and one for the District of 
Columbia. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF MAYFLOWER DE- 
SCENDANTS.—Lineal descendants of persons who 
were passengers on the ¡Mayflower on the first trip of 
that historic vessel to America in 1620 organized a 
society in New York City December 22, 1891 (Fore- 
fathers’ Day), which, with similar associations 
formed subsequently, joined in instituting at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., the General Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants. The entire membership of the constituent 
Societies is ineluded in that of the General Society, 
which holds a congress at Plymouth, Mass., trien- 
nially on September 6, O. S., the anniversary of the 
Pilgrim departure from Plymouth, England. The con- 
stituent societies hold their annual meetings and elec- 
tion of officers on December 21, the anniversary of 
the signing of the ‘‘compact’’ in the cabin of the 
Mayflower. Membership in the several societies is open 
to both sexes. Every lineal descendant over eighteen 
years old of any of the Mayflower passengers, or of 
any signer of the ‘‘compact,’’ is eligible. ‘Lhe officers 
of the General Society are as follows: Governor- ` 
general, Hon. Henry E. Holland, New York City; 
secretary-general, Richard Henry Greene, 235 Central 
Park West, New York City; treasurer-general, James 
M. Rhodes; elder-general, Rev. Edward Lord Clark, 
D. D.; historian-general, Theodore S. Lazell; surgeon- 
general, Orlando Brown, M. D.; captain-general, 
yles Standish M. D. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of 
New York.—The officers of this society are as fol- 
lows: (Governor, Hon. William Winton Goodrich; 
deputy-governor, Rev. Roderick Terry, D. D.; cap- 
tain, William Henry Doty; elder, Rev. Daniel Y. 
Warren, D. D.; treasurer, Franklin W. Hopkins; 
secretary, Ashbel P. Fitch, Jr.; historian, Richard 
Henry Greene; surgeon, Gorham Bacon, M. D. 

HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA.—Descend- 
ants of the Huguenots living in the United States 
are associated in a patriotic and historic organiza- 
tion under the name of the Huguenot Society of 
America, which was founded in 1883, It is national 
in its scope and maintains headquarters at No. 105 
East T'wenty-second street, New York City, where 
there is kept a library for Huguenot books, manu- 
scripts, etc. The objects of the organization, as set 
forth in the amended constitution, adopted January 
7, 1901, are as follows: ‘‘First, to perpetuate the 
memory and to foster and promote the principles and 
virtues of the Huguenots: second, to publicly com- 
memorate the principal events in the history of the 
Huguenots; third, to discover, collect and preserve 
all existing documents, monuménts, etc., relating to 
the genealogy or history of the Huguenots of Amer- 
ica; fourth, to gather by degrees a library for the 
use of the society, composed of all obtainable books, 
monographs, pamphlets, manuscripts, etc., relating 
to the Huguenots; fifth, to cause to be prepared and 
read before the society papers, essays, etc., on ques- 
tions in the history or genealogy of the Huguenots, 
their settlements, biographies, public acts, influence 
on the society, arts, commerce and politics of Amer- 
ica especially and of other countries where they set- 
tled; sixth, to cause to be prepared and published a 
series of volumes entitled ‘Collections of the Hugue- 
not Society of America; seventh, to establish 
branches of this society in other American cities, 
and to encourage the foundation of similar societies 
in other countries where Huguenots have taken ref- 
uge." DBligibility for membership includes four 
classes, as here specified: First, descendants in the 
male or female line of the Huguenot families who 
emigrated to America prior to the promulgation of 
the Edict of Toleration, Noventber 28, 1787, or who 
left France for other countries than America prior 
to that date, may be elected as regular members; 
second, persons who have made the history, gene- 
alogy, principles, etc.. of the Huguenots a special 
subject of study and research, and have written and 
published the same, may be elected as regular mem- 
bers; third, persons who have rendered some con- 
spicuous service in the advancement of Huguenot in- 
terests may be elected as honorary members; fourth, 
persons who are residents of foreign countries may 
be elected corresponding members. Honorary and 
corresponding members have no vote. The officers of 
the society are as follows: 

President, ‘Frederic J. De Peyster.  Vice-Presi- 
dents (one for each centre of Huguenot settlement), 
Colonel William Jay, Manhattan; Henry M. Lester, 
New Rochelle; Rev. Lea Luquer, Long Island; Hon. 
A. T. Clearwater, New Paltz; Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston; Richard Olney, New Oxford; William Ely, 
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Narragansett; Professor Allan Marquard, New Jer- 
sey; Colonel «Henry A. Dupont, Delaware; Herbert 
Du Puy, Pennsylvania; Richard L. Maury, Virginia; 
Kev. Robert Wilson, South Carolina. Secretary, 
Mrs. James M. Lawton, New York, City; assistant 
secretary, Mrs. L. Holbrook; treasurer, T. J. Oakley 
Khbinelander. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812.— 
The General Society of the War of 1812 was organ- 
ized on September 14, 1514. What it represents is 
set forth as follows in the preamble to the con- 
stitution which was adopted: ‘‘Whereas, In the 
Providence of God, victory having crowned tue 
forces of the United States of America in upholding 
the principles of the Nation against Great Britain in 
the conflict known as the War of 1812; we, tbe sur- 
vivors and descendants of those who participated in 
that contest, have joined together to perpetuate its 
memories and victories, to collect and secure for 
preservation rolls, records, books and other docu- 
ments relating to that period; to encourage researeh 
and publication of historical data, including memo- 
rials of patriots of that era in our national history; 
t0 eare for and, when necessary, assist in burying 
actual veterans of that struggle; to cherish, main- 
tain and extend the institutions of American free- 
dom, and foster true patriotism and love of country.” 
As it exists at present the society was formally 
organized by the combination of the societies of the 
States of Pennsylvania and Maryland. At the first 
meeting beid in Philadelphia on Juue 19, 1895, the 
States of Peunsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were represented. Since that date Six 
other societies have been organized, including one in 
the District of Columbia. The General Society holds 
its meetings biennially, while the State societies 
meet annually or oftener. Those eligible to member- 
ship are male persons above the age of twenty-one 
who participated in or are lineal desceudants of such 
as participated in the War of 1812 in the army, 
navy, revenue marine or privateer service of the 
United States. In case of the failure of lineal de- 
scendants of an aetual participant in the war on be- 
half of the United States one collateral descendant 
may be admitted; but it is proposed to amend the 
constitution to provide that such representation of 
lineal descendants shall be limited to descendants of 
HE brothers or sisters of actual participants in 

e war. 


General Officers, 1902-1904. — President-general, 
John Cadwalader (Pennsylvania society).  Vice-presi- 
dents-general, Captain Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. 
A. (Penusylvania society): James tloward Carr, Jr. 
(Maryland society); Charles William Galloupe. M. D. 
(Massachusetts society); Colonel George Bliss San- 
ford, U.S. A. 
Wright (Ohio society); Hon. Charles Page Bryan (Illi- 
nois society); Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D. (District of 
Columbia society): Hon. George Comstock Baker (New 
York society); Hon. Apjleton Morgan, IL. D. (New 
Jersey society); James Griffith Longfellow (Delaware 
society).  Secretary-general, Henry Randall Webb 
(District of Columbia society). Washington. D. C.: 
assistant secretary-general, Henry Harmon Noble 
(New York society), Albany, N. Y.; treasurer-general, 
frederick Bacon Philbrook (Massachusetts society), 
Boston, Mass.; assistant treasurer-general, William 
Porter Adams (Illinois society). Chicago, Ill.; regis- 
trar-general, Albert Kimberly Hadel, M. D. (Mary- 
land society), Baltimore, Md.;  surgeon-general, 
George Horace Burgin, M. D. (Pennsylvania society); 
judge advocate-general, Hon. Aloysius Leo Knott 
(Maryland society}; chaplain-general, Right Rev. 
Leighton Coleman, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware (Delaware sorely. Executive Committee, Hon. 
Robert Adams, Jr. (Pennsylvania society); James 
Davidson Iglehart, M. D. (Maryland society); James 
Brown Thornton, M. D. (Massachusetts society): Rev. 
Alexander Hamilton (Connecticut society); Daniel 
Hosmer Gard (Ohio society); Charles Cromwell (Illi- 
nois society); James Malcolm Henry (District of Co- 
lumbia society): Henry Ketchum Averill. Jr. (New 
York society); Oscar Halstead Condit (New Jersey 
society); Edward Porter Stacey (Delaware society). 


State Presidents and Secretaries.—Pennsylvania— 
President, John Cadwalader; secretary, Samuel Bab- 
cock Crowell, Philadelphia. Maryland—President. 
John Mason ‘Dulany; secretary, Charles Edward 
Teale, Govanstown, Md. Massachusetts—President, 
Charles William Galloupe. M. D.: secretary, Joseph 
Hiram Starr Pearson, Boston, Mass. Connecticut— 
President, Hon. Morgan Gardner ‘Bulkeley: secretary, 
James Barton Bowen, Putnam, Conn. Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Orlando W. Aldrich, Ph. D., LL. D., D. C. L.: 
secretary, Wordsworth Gard. Columbus, Ohio. Illinois 
—President, William Porter Adams; secretary, The- 
ron Royall Woodward. Chicago. IM. District of Co- 
lumbia—President. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D.: secre- 
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tary, Henry Randall Webb, Washington, D. C. New 
York—President, Hon. George Comstock Baker; secre- 
tary, Henry Harmon Noble, Albany, N. Y. New 
Jersey—President, Harry Ferdinand Barrell, Ph. D.; 
secretary, Adelbert Bancroft Hunt, Ph. D., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Delaware—President, James Grifiith 
onte secretary, Fred Holmes Megaw, Wilming- 
on, Del. 


THE VETERAN CORPS OF ARTILLERY (Mili- 
tary Society of the War of 1812).— The Veteran Corps 
of Artillery, constituting the Military Society of the 
War.of 1812, is an association historically connected 


with the military history of the United States from, 


the beginning of our national existence. The Vete- 
ran Corps of Artilery was organized in the city of 
New York as an independent military organization on 
November 25, 1790, by ofticers and soldiers of the 
War of the Revolution. It was tbe first organization 
in the Stute of New York to volunteer for field 
service under the Act of Congress of February 24, 
1807, and the Aet of the State Legislature of March 
29, 1809, offering its services on October 19, 1809, 
in view of the then expected breaking out of hos- 
tilities with Great Britain. The Corps entered the 
military service of the United States June 25, 1812, 
serving until July 2, the same year, and serving again 
from September 2, 1814, until March 2, 1815. From 
1790 until 1814 the Corps was composed entirely of 
veterans of the Revolution. Subsequently veterans of 
the War of 1812 were enrolled, providing they had 
honorable records. The Military Society of the War 
of 1812 was instituted in New York City January 3, 
1826, by officers of the War of 1812, and was con- 
solidated with tbe Veteran Corps of Artillery January 
8, 1848. The Corps was incorporated as a military 
society January 8, 1892, under the laws of the State 
of New York and in conformity with the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress as to military societies, approved 
September 25, 1590. Membership is limited by law 
to acceptable male descendants of either veteran 
original members or of commissioned officers of hon- 
orable records in the War of 1812. Annual meetings 
are held on the anniversary of the battle of New 
Orleans. this date being fixed by law. 

The officers of the Veteran Corps of Artillery con- 
stituting the Military Society of the War of 1812 are: 

Cominandant and ex-officio president, Morgan Dix, 
S. T. D., D. D. (Oxon.), D. C. L.: vice-commandant 
and ex-ofticio vice-president, Asa Bird Gardiner, LL. 


D., L. H. D.; adjutant and ex-officio secretary, How- 
land Pell, room 1001, 25 Broad street, New York 
City; quarterinaster and ex-officio treasurer, Charles 


Augustus Schermerhorn, 1286 Broadway, New York 
City; chaplain, Frank Landon Humphreys, S. T. D.; 
surgeon, George Gregory Sheldon, M. D.; paymaster 
and ex-officio assistant secretary, Charles Isham; 
cominissary and ex-officio registrar, Morris Patterson 


Ferris: council of administration. Morgan Dix, Asa 
Bird Gardiner, James Mortimer Montgomery, David 
Banks. Charles Augustus Schermerhorn, Frederic 


Gallatin, John Hone, George De Forest Barton, How- 
land Pell, Thomas Jackson, Oakley Rhinelander, Paul 
Gilbert Thebaud, John Butterfield Holland. 


NAVAL ORDER OF ST. LOUIS.—This order was 
instituted May 1, 1898, off the Island of Martinique, 
West Indies, by commissioned officers of the U. S. S. 
St. Lonis, with the object of perpetuating the friend- 


ships formed during the participation of that ship in 


the Spanish-American War, and to place on record 
the story of those events. The order was incorpor- 
ated at Albany, N. Y., July 26, 1899. There is a 
membership at present of thirteen. The officers are: 

Senior member, Captain Caspar F. Goodrich, U. 
S. N.; treasurer, P. A. Paymaster T. Kinsey, late U. 
S. N.; secretary. P. A. Surgeon R. Lloyd Parker, late 
U. S. N., Pier 14, N. R., New York City. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF 
AMERICA.—An association of women under the name 
of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America was organized in Philadelphia on April 
8. 1891, with an understanding that it was to be 
part of a national organization of similar character 
eventually to be formed. This national society was 
organized on May 19, 1892, by women representing 
the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey 
and Delaware, the meeting being held in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and adjourned, to be renewed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 11, 1893, when the States 
of Virginia and Rhode Island were admitted. State 
societies were formed in Massachusetts, New York, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, Georgia, New pam 
shire and North Carolina in time to be admitted in 
April, 1894. It was decided in April, 1896, to admit 
socleties composed of women of Colonial ancestry 
organized in non-Colonial States. with the result that 
at the present time there are societies in every State 
excepting Arizona. Idaho, Montana. Nevada, North 
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and South Dakota, New Mexico, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Utah and Wasnington. The national society is com- 
posed of delegates from these Societies, which have 
an aggregate membership of 4,651. ‘Lhe constitution 
of the society requires that the members shall be 
women ‘‘who are descended in their own right from 
some ancestor of worthy life wno came to reside in 
an American colony prior to 1750, which ancestor, 
or some one of his descendants, being a lineal de- 
scendant of tue app.icant, shall have rendered ef- 
ficient service to his country during the Colonial pe- 
riod, either in the founding of a commonwealth or 
of an institution which has survived and d-veloped 
into importance, or who shall have held an impor- 
tant position in the Colonial Government, and who, 
by distinguished services, shall have contributed to 
the founding of this great and powerful nation.” 
The ofticers of the society are: Honorary president, 
Mrs. Howard ‘Townsend, New York; president, Mrs. 
Herbert A. Claiborne, Virginia; honorary vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Beverly 'Kennon, Distriet of Columbia. 
V ice-preaidents, Mrs.. Samuel Colt, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Henry F. Le Hunte Lyster, Michigan; Mrs. William 
Keed, Maryland. Secretary, Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, 
Georgia; assistant secretary, Mrs. Rosa Wright 
Smith, Maryland; treasurer, Mrs. Alexander J. Cas- 
satt, Pennsylvania; registrar, ‘Mrs. Emil Richter, 
New Hampshire; historian, Miss Annie Hollings- 
worth Wharton, Pennsylvania. 


UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812.—The 
United States Daughters of 1812 is an organization 
banding in fraternal interests women whose lineal 
ancestors served in the civil government, the army or 
the navy of the United States during the thirty-two 
years subsequent to the War of the American Revo- 
lution. Eighteen years is the age at which women 
are eligible to membership, but any girl between ten 
and eighteen years old, eligible in other respects, can 
be admitted as a “junior” member, sharing in all 
privileges except that of voting. There are a na- 
tional society and a number of State societies, or- 
ganized or re The New York society was 
formed in 18 and other State socleties were organ- 
ized later. 

Headquarters of the National Society of United 
States Daughters of 1812 are at No. 332 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York City. Officers: Charter 
George B. 
Woodward, Mrs. Bowman A. McCalla, 'Mrs. Jacob 
George Ullery, Mrs. Edward Roby, chairman: Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, New York, president national; 
Mrs. Western Bascome, Missouri, first vice-president 
national: Mrs. Sullivan Johnson, Pennsylvania, sec- 
ond vice-president national; Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, 
Massachusetts, third vice-president national; Mrs. 
Flora Adams Darling, founder general, director gen- 
eral; Mrs. Millard Cochran, Delaware, recording 
secretary national; Miss M. Louise Edge, New Jersey, 
corresponding secretary national: Mrs. Clarence PT. 
Jenne, Vermont, treasurer national; Mrs. Robert C. 
Barry. Maryland, curator national: Mrs. John B. 
Richardson, Louisiana, historian national; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Roby, Illinois, charter trustee national; Mrs. 
qa e A. Ludin, New York, special secretary na- 
tional. 


State Societies.—New York, organized 1892, Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, resident; Louisiana, organized 
1893, Mrs. John B. R ehardson, president: Michigan, 
organized 1896, Mrs. -B. C. Whitney, president; Penn- 
sylvania, organized 1896, Mrs. Sullivan Johnson, presi- 
dent; Massachusetts, organized 1897. Mrs. Nelson V. 
Titus, president; Maine, organized 1900. ‘Mrs. Charles 
A. Dyer, president; Ohio, organized 1900, Mrs. T. L. 
A. Greve, president; Marvland, organized 1901. Mrs. 
Robert C. Barry, president; Wisconsin. organized 
1901, Mrs. Charles Catlin, president; Georgia. organ- 
ized 1901, Mrs. V. A. Arnold, president; Vermont, 
organized 1901, Mrs. C. F. Jenne, president; Missouri, 
organized 1901, Mrs. Western Bascome, president; 
New Jersey. organized 1901. Miss M. Lonise Edge, 
president; Colorado, organized 1902, ‘Mrs. William T. 
Gauss, president; Mississippi organizing, Mrs. Will- 
iam R. Wright, president; Illinois, Mrs. Robert Hall 
Wiles, president; Delaware, Mrs. ‘Millard F. Cochran, 


president; Texas. organizing. Mrs. Z. T. Fullmore, 
president; Alabama, organizing. Miss E. J. Hansell, 
president; New Hampshire, organizing, Miss Eliza- 


beth Flather, president; Iowa, EE Miss Mary 
Claybourne Key, president. 


DAUGHTERS OF LIBERTY.—The Order of 
Daughters of Liberty is an organization social and 
patriotic in its character which originated in 1875. 
and included in its work is a beneficiary feature for 
such members as desire to take advantage of it. This 
feature is in the form of a funeral benefit. In gen- 
eral the objects of the order are to promote social in- 
tercourse and mutual improvement, visit the sick and 
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distressed, and perpetuate American principles in har- 
mony and conjunction with tne Order of United 
American Mechanics and Junior American Mechanica, 
to whieh associations it is an auxiliary by adoption. 
Sixteen is the age at which a woman is eligibse to 
membership, and she must be a white woman, born 
in the United States or its Territories, or under its 
nag. There are at the present time upward of 600 
councils, located in twenty-six different States, and 
having a total membefship of more than 50,000. Tue 


national olficers are: 

National couneillor, Herman W. Rellstat, Trenton, 
N. J.; national vice- -councillor, Judge H. E. McKen- 
zie, Port Ewen, N. Y.; national secretary, W. V. 

natlonal treasurer, G. H. 


Edkin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Burton, New York City. 

The State Council at New York was instituted in 
1895 at Newburg, and its officers are: State council- 
lor, -Hattie M. Bruen, Brooklyn; State vice-councillor, 
Louisa Van Zandt, Syracuse; State secretary, J. S. 
Kose, Brooklyn; State treasurer, Edward J. Bridges, 
Brooklyn. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS.—The 
General Society of Colonial Wars, instituted in 1892, 
is a historical and patriotic association designed to 
commemorate the early struggles out of which the 
American nation grew. It aims to collect and pre- 
serve manuscripts, rolls and records relative to the 
events and the men assisting in the establishment, 
defense and preservation of the American Colonies; 
to provide suitable commemorations or memorlals re- 
lating to the Colonial period of the country's history, 
and to inspire in its members the patriotic spirit of ` 
their forefathers. Those who may become members 
are adult male descendants of men who fought in 
battle under Colonial authority, from the settlement 
of Jamestown, Va., in 1607, to the battle of Lexing- 
ton, in 1775, or who served as Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, member of the Council, or as a military, 
naval or marine officer in the service of the Colonies, 
or under the British flag, or was conspicuous in mili- 
tary, official or legislative affairs during the Colonial 
period. There are State societies in California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont, and one also in the District of Columbia. Tue 
total membership is about 3,000. The fourth triennial 
assembly will be held at Detroit, 'Mich., in 1905. 

Governor-general, Frederic J. De Peyster; vice- 
governor-genral, Howland Pell;  secretary-general, 
Samuel V. Hoffman, 45 William street, N. Y.; deputy 
secretary-general, William Bleecker Seaman; treas- 
urer-general, Edward Shippen; deputy treasurer-gen- 
eral, Seymour Morris; registrar-general, George Nor- 
bury Mackenzie: historian-general, Rev. Charles E. 
Stevens; chaplain-general, Right Rev. Willam Law- 
rence; surgeon-general, V. Mott Francis, M. 0D.; 
chancellor-general, Professor Theodore S. Woolsey. 

Deputy Governors-General for the State societies: 
California, Spencer R. Thorpe; Connecticut, Charles 
E. Gross; Delaware, Hon. George Gray; District of 
Columbia, William Thompson; Iowa, Samuel F. Smith. 
Maine, Colonel Jobn M. Glidden; Maryland, General 
Joseph L. Brent; Massachusetts, Artbur J. C. Sow- 
don; Michigan, Samuel 7. Douglas; New Hampshire, 
Professor Charles L. Parsons; New Jersey, General 
E. Burd Grubb; New York, Walter L. Suydam; Ohlo, 
Achilles C. Pugh; Pennsylvania, Richard M. Cadwala- 
OE node Island, Hunter C. White; Vermont, Rob- 
ert Noble. 


AZTEC CLUB OF 1847.— The Aztec Club of 1847 
is a historic association which grew out of the. war 
between the United States and Mexico. Following 
the capture of the Mexican capital a meeting of of- 
ficers in the American army of occupation was held 
on October 13, 1847, with a view to forming a club 
for the entertainment of its members and their guests 
while in the city. When the army withdrew from 
iMexico the club had 160 active and two honorary 
members, General Winfield Scott being one of the lat- 
ter. New officers were elected in 1852, but the club 
held no regular meeting until September, 1867, when 
there was another electlon of officers, and steps were 
taken which resulted in a decision to centinue the 
Aztec Club of 1847 in perpe miy, **to preserve for all 
time some lasting memorial to serve as an additional 
bond of friendship and brotherhood among its mem- 
bers." ‘As the club is now constituted, those- who 
are eligible to membership are commisioned officers 
of the army, navy or marine corps who served in 
Mexico, or the eldest son or nearest blood relative 
of any such officer. The. club was incorporated De- 
cember 29, 1892, and holds its meetings annually. 
On July 31, 1902. there had been 309 members en. 
rolled. of whom 216 were still living. The officers 


are as follows: 
President, Dr. John Winters Brannan, New York 
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hingsbridge, New York City. 


THE SETTLERS AND DEFENDERS OF AMER- 

A,—-n association, hereditary in its members.lp, 
aiming to perpetuate names and the history of events 
connected with the early settlement of this country 
and With the birth of tue republic, was incorporated 
in 1899 under the name of The Settlers and Defenders 
of America. Its objects, fully stated, are ''to stimu- 
late genealogical, biographical and historical re- 
search; to publish patriotic manuscripts and records; 
to eolleet Colonial and Revolutionary relies; to pre- 
serve tradition; to mark patriotic graves; to locate 
and protect historic sites; to erect tablets and monu- 
ments; to aid in founding and ereviing libraries, mu- 
seums and memorial buildings, and in all other fit- 
ting ways, through broad fellowship and co-operation, 
to perpetuate the memory of the settlers and de- 
fenders of the nation, and to exemplify and teach in 
all later generations their spirit of wise patriotism, 
to the end that we may loyally advance the purpose 
for which they struggled.”” 
bility to membership involve descent from three 
classes of ancestors. Both males and females are ad- 
mitted, the requiremnts being that the person shall 
be eighteen years old or over and lineally descended 


Tne conditions for eligi- 


(1) rom a settler in one of the thirteen original 
colonies during the first thirty-three years of settle- 
ment; (2) from one who is also lineally descended 
from an ancestor who, between May 13, 1697, and 
April 19, 1775, inelusive, rendered civil or military 
service in the general government of such colony, and 
(3) who is likewise lineally descended from an an- 
eestor who, between April 19, 1775, and September 
13, 1783, inclusive, rendered actual service to the 
cause of American independence, 
tary or naval officer, soldier, seaman, privateer, 
militia or minute man, assoclator, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, member of a Continen- 
tal, Provincial or Colonial Congress, or Colonial or 
State Legislature, or as a recognized patriot who 
performed or actually counselled or abetted acts of 
resistance to the authority of Great Britain; but no 
claim of eligibility through descent from a settler or 
from an ancestor who rendered Colonial service to be 
valid unless the descendant of such ancestor in the 
line of descent of the applicant was a patriot of the 
War of the Revolution. 
are: President-general, Walter S. Carter, New York; 
vice-president-general, Robert D. Benedict, New 
E secretary-general, Grenville B. Winthrop, New 

ork; 
York; 
York; 
Prime, 


either as a mili- 


Rodney S. Dennis, New 
Abbot, New 
Ralph E. 


treasurer-general, 
registrar-general, Everett V. 
resident of Executive Council, 
onkers, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF TAMMANY, OR COLUMBIAN OR- 
DER.—The name “Tammany'” is now so generally as- 
sociated with the organization that plays such an 
important part in New York’s political life that it is 
often forgotten that, while these Democratic leaders 
are merely occupants of the Wigwam, the real So- 
ciety of Tammany is the Columbian Order, a secret 
society which exerts considerable influence outside of 
that which is due to its affillations with politicians or 
political affairs. 

The Columbian Order was organized in 1780, its 
institution being the result of a popular movement 
“aristocratic Society of the 
Cincinnati. William Mooney, its founder and first 
Grand Sachem, was an upholsterer, an American of 
Irish parentage and a strong anti-Federalist in poli- 
tics. As it was the belief of the time that the new 
Society of the Cincinnati was nothing more than an 
attempt to establish an American aristocracy, Mooney 
found it an easy matter to secure the co-operation of 
many others who, like himself, believed that the 
Democratic principles of the nation were threatened. 
At the first méeting, on May 12, 1789, therefore, 
many of the most prominent anti-Federalists in New 
York were present, and from that day the soclety 
has exerted more or less power in the affairs of the 
elty. The members, who are known as Sons of Lib- 
erty, have met frequently as a secret organization, 
and once a year, on Independence Day. they have held 
a patriotic meeting, to which the public has been in- 
vited. 

The name Tammany was selected in honor of that 
wise and friendly chief of the Delaware tribe of In- 
dians who was canonized by the soldiers during the 
Revolution as being worthy of the name of America's 
patron saint, and the officials of the society were a 
grand sachem, who represented the President, and 
thirteen subordinate sachems, who typifled the Gov- 


City; vice-president, General Francis E. Pinto, Brook- 
- iyu; treasurer, William Turnbull, 24 and 26 Thomas 
street, New York City; secretary, Macrae Sykes, 
against the so-called 
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organization, and its chief connection with the polit- 
leal association which now bears its name is due to 
the fact that most of those who are high in that body 
are also members of the Columbian Order and that 
the politieal organization eould not remain as the oc- 
eupant of 'Daminany Hall without the consent of the 
society. ‘Lhe olficers of the order ure as roiiows: 

Grand sachem, James A. O'Gorman; sachems, Pat- 
rick Keenan, John F. Ahearn, Daniel F. McMahon, 
Victor J. Dowling, John J. Scannell, Charles F. Mur- 
phy, Randolph Guggenheimer, Louis F. Ilaffen, Asa 
Bird Gardiner, George W. Plunkitt, Timothy D. Sul- 
lvan, John Fox and Thomas J. Dunn; secretary, 
Thomas F. Smith; treasurer, Peter F. Meyer; saga- 
more, Bryan P. Henry; wiskinkie, John A. Boyle. 

Since the organization of the Columbian Order 
many men of high standing in the community have 
held the offlee of grand sachem, as may be seen from 
RE following list of those who have occupied that po- 
sition: 


William Mooner. eee nn 1789 to 1790 
William Pitt Smith...................... 1790 to 1191 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman................... 1791 io 1703 
John R. B. Rogers................... 000s 1793 to 1794 
William Pitt Smith................... es 1794 to 1/95 
O o s V zuo ok RU E ceras uds 1795 to 1796 
Peter R. Livingston................ eese 1796 to 1797 
Nicholas Ebertson.............. eee 1797 to 1798 
Benjamin Romaine............ M MD RA 1798 to 1808 
Clarkson Crolius............... eee ee 1808 to 1811 
William Mooney........ Heu eis Seed a 1811 to 1812 
Clarkson Crollus.........o..ooooomo.o oo... 1812 to 1819 
Walter BowWN€........ooooooooomomo nnn 1819 to 1826 
George Seaman........... eng Mere e 1820 to 1822 
Samuel B. Romaine..... a eee 0. e 1822 to 1824 
Matthew L Davis....... SOR PIN MONI 1824 to 1525 
Samuel Hopkins... ess oet o xs 1823 to 1827 
Shrives Parker............ e a hack s .1827 to 1829 
Mordecai M. Noah............... eene 1829 to 1830 
Robert B. Boyd............... eene 1830 to 1834 
William MeMurrar. 1834 to 1833 
William J. Waldron........ MM ERAS 1835 to 1837 
George G. Warner.......... EN ER 1837 to 1840 
Samuel Hopkins.......... Uu Sa A va pir Gas 1840 to 1844 
James Connor........... ER 1844 to 1845 
Daniel E. Delevan.......... SNE oe T 1845 to 1830 
Lorenze B. Shepard... ....ssesesseseseoose 1850 to 185 

William D. Kennedy.................... 1856 to 1861 
Nelson J. Waterbury....... p EES 1861 to 1863 
Elijah F. Purdy........... Vo Eo ce site NR ds 1863 to 1864 
MOU Aig Dira a a aria s 1864 to 1866 
John T. Hoffman................. eee 1866 to 1868 
August Belmont.................e Pm. .o.... 1868 to 1870 
Augustus Schell........... euis tea dee éch H 1870 to 1876 
Charles H. Haswell................ ECH 1876 to 1882 
P. Henry Dugro............. Verres. 1882 to 1885 
A. B. Tappan...i.2v. codo POM ....1885 to 1890 
Thomas F. Gilroy......... FORT SR 1890 to 1892 
Thomas L. Feitner................ 2... L892 to 1895 
Frederick Smyth.................. eese 1895 to 1597 
Thomas L. Feitner....................... 1897 to 1902 
James A. O'Gorman..................... 1902 


AMERICAN SCENIC AND HISTORIC PRESER- 
VATION SOCIETY.—A national organization of men 
and women, animated by a love of the beautiful in 
art and nature, added to which is publie spirit aud 
pride in the achievements which have made American 
history, was incorporated by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, in 1895, as the American Scenic 
and Historie Preservation Society. Its ainis are to 
protect beautiful features of the natural landscape 
from disfigurement; to preserve from destruction re- 
markable geologieal formations and organic growths 
possessing an artistic or scientific value: to save from 
obliteration names, places and objects identified with 
local, State and national history: to promote the 
beatification of cities and villages by landscape 
adornment of open spaces, the creation of new parks 
the erection of historical memorials. the bestowal of 
significant:and appropriate names upon new thorough- 
fares, bridges, parks, reservoirs and buildings; and 
by free lectures, literature, correspondence, etc., 
to awaken and cultivate popular sentiment in these 
directions. In pursuance of its objects it is em- 
powered to receive by purchase, gift, or otherwise, 
and to hold in fee, or trust, real or personal property 
necessary thereto; and it is required to make to the 
Legislature an annual report of its affairs. The 
society has three classes of members—annual. life 
and a class designated ''patrons." The work of the 
society has grown to such proportions that it main- 
tains permanent headquarters in the Tribune Build- 
ing, New York City. The officers are: 


President, Hon. Andrew H. Green, New York. 
Frederick W. Devoe, New York; 


Vice-presidents, 


ee à 








| ernors of the thirteen original States. From its in- 
stitution the society has been a charitable and social 
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Hon. Charles S. Francis, Troy; J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Waiter S. Logan, New York. Treasurer, Edward 
Payson Cone, No. 314 West Ninetieth street, New 
York; counsel, Colone] Henry W. Sackett, Tribune 
Building, New York; landscape artist, Samuel Par- 
sons, Jr., New York; secretary, Edward Hagaman 
Hall Tribune Building, New York; trustees, Samuel 
P. Avery, Professor L. H. Bailey, Reginald Pelham 
Bolton, H. K. Bush-Brown, Edward Payson Cone, 
Richard T. Davis, Frederick W. Devoe, Hon. Charles 
S. Francis, Hon. Robert L. Fryer, Hon. Andrew H. 
Green, Ira K. Morris, M. Sexton Northrup, Francis 
Whiting Halsey, Hon. Hugh Hastings, Edward P. 
Hateh, Hon. Henry E. Howland, George F. Kunz, 
Frederick S. Lamb, Hon. Francis G. Landon, Walter 
S. Logan, Colonel Abraham G. Mills, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, William E. Gregory, Hon. John Hudson Peck, 
Mrs. M. Fay Pierce, Hon. George W. Perkins, Ed- 
ward T. Potter, Thomas R. Proctor, William H. Rus- 
sell, Colonel Henry W. Sackett, Albert Ulmann, Hon. 
William Van Valkenburgh, Hon. Thomas V. Welch, 
Mornay Williams, Charles F. Wingate, Frank S. 
Witherbee. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC.—The Grand 
Army of the Republie is a secret order, patriotie in 
character, composed entirely of men who served in 


THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS.—Auxiliary to 
the Grand Army of the Republic.—The Woinan's Re- 
lief Corps was organized by the wives, daughters 
niothers and sisters of the Union soldiers of the Civil 
War to assist the members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in the perpetuation of the memory of 
their heroic dead; to extend needful aid to their 
widows and orphans by finding them homes and em- 
ployment and insuring them of sympathy and friends; 
to eberish and emulate the deeds of the army 
nurses and all loyal women who rendered loving 
service to the country in her hour of peril, and to 
maintain true allegiance to the United States by in- 
culcating lessons of patriotism and love of country 
in all communities and by encouraging the spread of 
universal liberty and equal rights to all. 

The organization is divided into departments and 
corps, with detached corps in those States where no 
departments exist. The society is composed of 
35 departments, 13 detached corps and 3,080 
corps, in which there is a membership of more thun 
145,000. 

The headquarters of the association are located 
at Troy, Ohio, and the following national officers 
were elected at its last annual convention: 

National president, Mrs. Sarah D. Winans, Troy, 


THE GRAND ARMY POSTS. 


























z Department. [Posts | Mom Commander. Assistant Adjutant-General, 
llAlabamms.s:.s 6e ee e 12 126|R. H. Allison, New Decatur........ E. D. Bacon, Birmingham. 
Q|ATIiZONA.......oooooooo os.» 8 206|George W. Sanders, Phoenix...... . | W. F. R. Schindler, Phonix. 
SI ATRANSAS Ee rp EE 45 106|John H. Avery, Hot Springs...... . | Samuel Hamblen, Hot Springs. 
4|California and Nevada........ 95| 5,424¡Wm. R. Shafter, San Francisco....|John H. Roberts, San Francisco, 
5|Colorado and Wyoming....... 68| 2,106|H. S. Vaughn, benver............ George A. Hamilton, Denver. 
6|Connecticut........ a 64| 4,061¡M. G. Bulkeley, Hartford......... John H. Thacher, Hartford. 
TIDeldwWare, sso aa 22 538|Wm. G. Baugh, Wilmington....... P. B. Ayars, Wilmington. 
SIFIOrda8... en RR RR 19 342|J. F. Chase, St. Petersburg.......- T. R. Chapman, St. Petersburg. 
9[Georgi2....ooooooomo ooo». 11 392|F. D. Lee, Fitzgerald seet O Y A. W, Keeny, Fitzgerald. 
LON TAANG i aaa to oe 19 436|E. S. Whittier, Pocatelle.......... Samuel Wallace, Pocatello. 
A «enim vols RC et Ewa 548| 20,800| Benson Wood, Lffingham.......... C. A. Partridge, Chicago. 
TA Indiana. cess secet rrr e ete 416| 15,599|Geo. W. Grubbs, Martinsville...... Jacob M. Neely, Indianapolis. 
13|Indian Territory..... MU 21 378| John A. Rose, Chickasha.......... Samuel H. Smith, Muskogec. 
A AA mA tt 377| 12,458|L. B. Raymond, Hampton......... Geo. A. Newman, Des Moines. 
15/Kans2S......oooooooooooo.».o 385| 10,525/4. W. Smith, McPherson € .... |W. W. Denison, Topeka. 
16|Kentucky.......ooooooomoo.o.. 92| 2,270|W. G. Foree, Louisville..........- J. H. Browning, Louisville. 
17|Louisiana and Mississippi. .... 34| 1,038|Chas. W. Keeting, New Orleans. ...| R. B. Baquie, New Orleans. 
TS | MATENEE e EE ace s 157| 6,185|Josh. L, Chamberlain, Brunswick.. Isaac H. Danforth, Brunswick. 
19| Maryland......... ee ae 55| _2,403|/ William Stahl, Baltimore...... ---{J. Leonard Hoffman, Baltimore. 
20| Massachusetts. .......... sse 211| 16,801| Dwight O. Judd, Holly Oak....... Edw. P. Preble, Boston. 
21|Michigan............ ee 363| 13,709,D. B. K.. Van Raalte, Holland....|Fayette Wyckoff, Lansing. 
22|Minnesota...........- [III] 171] 5,994|Isaac L. Mahan, St. Paul...... ...|Orton S. Clark, Minneapolis. 
23|Missouri............. ROC EM 275| 9,401|Frank M. Sterrett, St. Louis....... Thos. B. Rogers, St. Louis. 
24|Montana........... eese T 12 403|J. S. Wisner, Anaconda........... E. A. Waterbury, Anaconda, 
25|Nebraska......ooooooomo mos. 226| 4,921|Lee S. Estell8, Omaha............ W. S. Askwith, Lincoln. 
26|New Hampshire.......... M 88| 3,144|Edw. E. Parker, Nassau........... Frank Battles. Concord. 
27|New Jersey......... eene 108| 5,000|Stephen M. Long. East Orange..... Lewis H. Bridgem, Newark. 
28|New Mexico.......... eese 5 144|J. W. Edwards, Albuquerque....... W. W. McDonald, Albuquerque. 
29|New York........... eene 621| 29,988|John S. Koster, Port Leyden....... Henry E. Turner, Albany. 
30|North Dakota............... 24 487|H, J. Rowe, M. D., Casselton..... John W. Daley, Hunter. 
SILO NO 6.20% eco ew he ae ch 599: 25,529, 4. C. Yengling, M. D., Salem..... W, G. Bentley, Salem. 
SZIOKIAhONA. «6e nrbe 71| 1,574|C. P. Green, Alva.......ooooo.... S. P. Strahan, Perry. 
83|Oregon............. TP 56| 1,944|D. YH. Turner, Portland........... J. E. Mayo, Portland. 
34|Pennsylvania............ 544| 26,425| Edwin Walton, Philadelphia....... Chas. A. Suydam, Philadelphia, 
35|Potomac.......oooooo.o YT P 17| 2,411|I. J. Kimball. Washington........ B. F. Chase, Washington. 
36| Rhode Island................ 26| 1,598|James S. Hudson, Providence..... Philip S. Chase, Providence. 
37|South Dakota............... 85| 1,675|Thomas Reed, Carthage........... J. B. Wolgemuth, Carthage. 
38|Tennessee.....ooooooooo.oo.o 48| 1,579|Geo. W. Patten, Chattanooga..... W. W. Fiench, Chattanooga. 
39|Texas.....ooooomocoommorss. 27 586|John H. Bolton, San Antonio..... A. 1. Lockwood, San Antonio. ` 
40|Utab.......oooooooooomoo... 5| 233|Frank H. Clark, Salt Lake City. ...|C. O. Farnsworth, Salt Lake City 
4l|Vermont.......... -- d ..... | 102] 3,116|Frank Kenfield, Morrisville........ A. A. Niles, Morrisville. 
42|Virginia and North Carolina... 40 T41|M. H. Haas, Phoebus, Va......... A. A. Hager, N. Sol. Home, Va. 
43| Washington and Alaska...... 89| 2,851|T. H. Cavanaugh, Olympia, Wash..|J. C. Robinson, Olympia, Wash. 
44| West Virginia..............- 45| 1,216lAlex. C. Moore. Clarksburg........ Henry Raymond, Clarksburg. 
45,Wisconsin......... eee 253| 9,044|J. P. Rundell, Milwaukee........ ..|Wade H. Richardson, Milwaukee. 
Totals. 4 $22: tes 6,5571256,510 








the army and navy of the United ¡States during the 
Civil War of 1861-1865. Only such as were honorably 
discharged are eligible. In its organization it is 
composed of ‘‘posts’’ or local organizations: ‘‘de- 
partments,’’ which are the State bodies, some of 
them including two States or Territories, and the 
“National Encampment,” which is the supreme body. 
The first post was organized at Decatur, Ill., on 
April 6, 1866. and the first National Encampment was 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., on November 20, 1866. 
The thirty-sixth meeting of this body was held in 
San Francisco, Cal.. August 20 and 21, 1903. The re- 
ports then presented gave a total membership of 
256,510 enrolled in 6.557 posts. Officers were elected 
and appointed as follows: Commander-in-chief, John 
G. Black, Illinois: senior vice-commander-in-chief, 
C. Mason Kinne. California: junior vice-commander- 
in-chief, Harry C. Kessler. Montana; surgeon-general, 
George A. Harmon, Ohio; chaplain-in-chief, Rev. Win- 
field Scott, Arizona: adjutant-general, Charles A. 
Partridge, Chicago, I. e 

There is also a National Council of Administration 
composed of one member from each of the forty-five 
departments. 


Ohio; national secretary, Mrs. Jennie S. Wright, Troy, 
Ohio; national treasurer, Mrs. Sarah D. Phillips, No. 
903 Fast Genesee street. Syracuse, N. Y. 

SONS OF VETERANS. U. S, A.—With a view to 
perpetuating the memory of the services and sacrifices 
of Union soldiers in the war of 1861-1865 the organ- 
ization known as Sons of Veterans, U. S. A., was 
brought into existence in 1879. There are twenty- 
seven divisions, each representing the State or States 
where its headquarters are located. About 2,000 
eamps are included in the several divisions, each 
having its own officers, the chief being styled captain. 
The chief officer of a division bears the title of com- 
mander. The national organization of the order is 
headed by a commander-in-chief. and the headquar- 
ters of the commandery-in-chief. as the supreme body 
is designated, are at Washington, D. C. The mem- 
bership of the order numbers about 100,000. "Those 
eligible to membership are all male descendants, not 
less than eighteen years old, of soldiers, sailors or 
marines who served with the Union forces in the 
Civil War, dying in or receiving honorable discharge 
from the service. or whose ancestors are or were eli- 
gible for admission to the Grand Army of the Re- 
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publie. No person, however, who has ever borne 
arms against the United States Government, or whose 
father has so done, is eligible. ‘The objects of the 
order are to extend aid and protection to the widows 
and orphans of Union soldiers, sailors and marines, 
and to honor the memory of the heroic dead through 
historical exercises and the proper observance of Me- 
morial Day and Union Defenders? Day. The order 
eg aids and assists its own worthy and needy mem- 
ers. 

Commander-in-chief, Frank Martin, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; senior vice-commander-in-chief; Frank B. Wil- 
son, San Francisco; junior vice-commander-in-chief, 
James B. Adams, Atlantic City, N. J.; adjutant-gen- 
eral, Newton J. MeGuire, Indianapolis, Ind.; quarter- 
master-general, Fred E. Bolton, Boston, Mass.; judge 
advocate-general, Chas. F. Griffin, Hammond, Ind.; 
chaplain-in-chief, Rev. J. J. Rutledge, Cleveland, O. 
Council-in-chief, E, F. Buck, Peoria, Il.; Walter E. 
Smith, Allentown, Pa.; D. F. Goulding, Boston, 
Mass. 

Division Commanders—Alabama and Tennessee, J. 
F. Ehrhart, Birmingham; California, Frank R. Hand- 
ley, San Francisco; Colorado, Lathrop M. Taylor, 
Fort Collins; Connecticut, Edward Craft, Southington; 
Ilinois, James E. Seabert, Dwight; Indiana, George 
F. Ogden, Laketon; Iowa, C. W. Brian, Prairie City; 
Kansas, W. P. Wilcox, Topeka; Kentucky, William 
H. Kennedy, Newport; Maine, J. Warren Phinney, 
Cumberland Mills; Maryland; F. T. F. Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Massachusetts, Orray L. Stone, Clin- 
ton; Michigan, Carl 4. Wagner, Port Huron; Minne- 
sota, C. E. Casler, St. Paul; Missouni, S. Ed. Blumer, 
Cape ‘Girardeau; Nebraska, I. E. Young, Lushton; 
New Hampshire, L. B. Emery, Troy; New Jersey, 
.Frank M. Cunningham, Atlantic City; ¡New York, 
Isaac H. Smitb, Peekskill; Ohio, C. H. A. Palmer, 
Cleveland; Pennsylvania, William P. Baker, Phila- 
delphia; Rhode Island, Orray T. Mason, Providence; 
South ‘Dakota, W. A. Cave, Brookings; Vermont, 
Fred J. Spear, Manchester Depot; Washington, Al- 
bert T. Bedell, Walla Walla: West Virginia. George 
M. White, Wellsburg; Wisconsin, Gustav A. Geisler. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL SOCIETY OF THE 
PORTO RICAN EXPEDITION.— An association to 
bring into permanent relationship the men connected 
with those military and naval operations during the 
Spanish-American War, which led to the acquisition 
of Porto Rico by the United States, was formed dur- 
ing the year 1900, and was named the Military and 
Naval Society of the Porto Rico Expedition. Its ob- 
jects, in addition to the perpetuation of comradeship, 
are to acquire and preserve the records of individual 
service; to advance the interests of American soldiers 
ard seamen; to conserve national honor and union 
through unqualifled allegiance to the general Govern- 
ment; to protect the constitutional rights and liber- 
tles of American citizens. There are three classes 
of members. Active members are those who as ofh- 
cers and enlisted men in any branch of the United 
States service were with the Porto Rican expedition, 
or on the island before or on October 18, 1900, the 
date of its evacuation by the Spanish soldiers and 
the raising of the American flag over the capitol at 
San Juan. The associate members are soldiers or 
sallors of good reputation belonging to organizations 
or vessels which composed the expedition, who were 
detained in the United States by sickness or disabil- 
ity, or on detailed service; and members of the Red 
Cross Society, volunteer nurses, press correspondents, 
ete., ete., who served with the army in Porto Rico. 
The honorary members are such persons as for good 
and sufficient reasons may be elected by the national 
or any departmental eommandery. In the machinery 
of the organization provision is made for local com- 
manderies in additon to the department and national 
commanderies. ‘The several departments are consti- 
tuted as follows: Department of Ohio—Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and West Virgina. Department of Pennsyl- 
vania—Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Dela- 
ware. Department of New York—New York. New 
Jersey and Canada. Department of Massachusetts— 
Massachusetts and the other New England States. 
Department of Jllinois—Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Department of Kentucky—Ken- 
tucky and all Southern States not otherwise assigned. 
Department of Wisconsin — Wisconsin. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South ¡Dakota and other Western 
States not otherwise assigned. Department of the 
District of Columbia—District of Columbia and all 
the regular officers of the army and navy wherever 


located, including Cuba. Porto Rico, Philippine Isl- 
ands and other island possessions, 
National commander, Major-General John R. 


Brooke, U. S. 
Winfield Scott Sehley, 'U. S. N.; second vice-com- 
mander, Brigadier-General Eugene Griffin, New York 
City; third vice-commander, Captain Cbarles D. Sigs- 
bee, U. S. N.; fourth vice-commander, Colonel A. B. 
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Colt, Columbus, Ohio; national secretary, Colonel 
George B. Donovan, Columbus, Ohio; national treas- 
uer, Major Maleolm H. Crump, Bowling Green, Ky.; 
national registrar, Major James Johnston, M. » 
Bradford, Pa.; national chaplain, Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Sehindel, Newark, Ohio; advisory board, Brigadier- 
General Peter C. Haines, Baltimore, Md.; Brigadier- 
General John B. Castleman, Louisville, Ky.; Briga- 
dier-General Theo. Seliwan, Washington, D. C.; Brig- 
adier-General Albert Soliday, Watertown, Wis.; Ma- 
jor Edward B. Eckmon, Columbia, Pa. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE CARIBBEAN.— Founded 
originally by the American war correspondents who 
partieipated in the naval and military campaigns in 
Cuba and Porto Rico to cherish the memories and as- 
soclations of that war and to promote the ties of 
good fellowship between themselves and their brother 
veterans of the army and navy, the Society of the 
Caribbean has extended its scope until now 1t includes 
not only one hundred and eighteen American news- 
paper and magazine writers who were in the war, 
but officers of the army and navy who distinguished 
themselves by gallantry,. and diplomats, scientists, 
explorers, travellers and others who have added to 
our knowledge of and interest in the peoples and 
countries of that region of the earth. The society 
was formed on July 3, 1899. 

The constitution of the society provides for three 
classes of membership—active, associate and hon- 
orary. The active: membership consists of the war 
correspondents themselves. Associate membership is 
conferred upon officers of the army and navy and 
marine corps who serwed in the Cuban and Porto 
Rican campaigns or who have especially distinguished 
themselves in the Caribbean since the war. It may 
also be conferred upon citizens of the United States 
who have distinguished themselves in ‘‘promoting the 
best interests of the army and navy, who have con- 
tributed to the wider knowledge of the history, geog- 
raphy and commercial resources of the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main, and who have aided in the 
promotion of American influence and trade in those 
islands.’’ 

Honorary membership is reserved for those: (1) 
“Citizens of the United States, of miltary, naval or 
civil life, who have especially distinguished them- 
selves in promoting those objects for which the So- 
ciety of the Caribbean was founded.” (2) ‘‘Citizens 
of the nations and colonies of the West Indies and 
the Spanish Main who have especially distinguished 
themselves in promoting the cause of good govern- 
ment, in fostering the love of liberty, in stimulating 
wider knowledge of those lands, in acts of friendship 
to the United States of America.” : 

Membership in the society is hereditary, and 
passes, upon the death of any original member, to 
his oldest son or oldest male descendant in the order 
of primogeniture. 

The officers elected for 1903-1904 were. Nicholas 
Biddle, president; Walter S. Meriweather, secretary; 
Carlton T. Chapman, treasurer; H. M. Stegman, reg- 
istrar; Harry Elwood MacNichol, historian, and 
these vice-presidents: Augustus P. Dunlop, Richard 
Harding Davis, James Creelman, E. K. Coulter, 
done Cutler, William Bengough and Franklin 
Clarkin, 


ELEVENTH CORPS ASSOCIATION. — Commem- 
orative of the services of the Eleventh ‘Army Corps 
in the war for the preservation of the Union, this 
association was organized at Portland, Me., July 5, 
1890. It has about one hundred members. The of- 


fieers are: 

President, General Stewart L. W^oodford, New 
York; vice-president, General John T. Lochman, New 
York; vice-president to Army of Potomac, 'Colonel 
Aug. €? Hamlin, Bangor, Me.; vice-president of the 
First Division, Major L. M. Jewett; vice-president of 
the Second Division, Major E. H. 'Pratt: vice-presi- 
dent of the Third Division. General Carl Sehurz, New 
York City; secretary, Captain Francis Irsch, 1 Old 
slip, New York City; historian, Colonel Aug. C. 
Hamlin, 'Bangor, Me.; treasurer, Major Richard Al- 
lison, New York City. 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES.—The Military Order of | 
the Loyal Legion of the United States was instituted 
April 15, 1865, by officers and ex-officers of the army, 
navy and marine corps of the United States who ren- 
dered service during the war of 1861-1865. It is 
composed of State commanderies and a national body 
designated the commandery-in-chief. True allegiance 
to the United States of America is one of its funda- 
mental principles; and its objects are to cherish the 
memories and associations of the war for the pres- 
ervation of the Union; advance the best interests of 
the American soldier and sailor, especially of those 
associated as companions of the order; extend all 
possible relief to the widows and children of such; 
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foster the cultivation of military and naval science, 
and enforce unqualified allegiance to the general 
government. Its membership comprises three classes, 
but the constitution of the order prohlbits the elec- 
tion of any companion of the third class after April 
15, 1890. This class consists of gentlemen who, in 
civil life, during the Civil War, were specially distin- 
guished for conspicuous and consistent loyalty and 
were active in maintaining the supremacy of the 
National Government. Companions of the first class 
are elected from among commissioned officers of the 
army, navy and marine corps, regular or volunteer, 
who served during ihe war, or who are now in service 
or have been honorably discharged, including men who 
served as non-commissioned officers, warrant officers 
or enlisted men during the war and have since that 
period been commisioned as officers in army, navy or 
marine corps. Companions of the second class are 
elected from among the eldest male heirs of those 
who were or could rightfully have been companions 
of the first class. The parent commandery repre- 
sents the State. of Pennsylvania. Ten other com- 
manderies, including that of the District of Colum- 
bia, had been organized when the commander-in-chief 
was instituted on October 21, 1885. Its headquarters 
are in Philadelphia. 


Commander-in-chief, Lieut.-Gen. John M. Schofield; 
senior vice-commander-in-chief, Rear-Admiral George 
Brown: junior vice-commander-in-chief, Brevet Col. 
Horatio C. King; reeorder-in-chief, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. John P. Nicholson; registrar-in-chief, Brevet 
Major William P. Huxford; treasurer-in-chief, Pay- 
master George De F. ‘Barton; chancellor-in-chief, 
Brevet Brig.-Gen. Willam L. James; chaplain-in- 
chief, Brevet Major Henry S. Burrage, D. D. Coun- 
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Corps, Col. Augustus C. Hamlin, U. S. V.; Twelfth 
Corps, Gen. Charles Candy. U. S. V.: (Nineteenth 
Corps, Gen. Orland Smith, U. S. V.; Cavalry Corps— 
Gen. L. G. Estes, U. S. V.; General Staff, Gen. M. T. 
McMahon, U. S. V.; Signal Corps, Col. Samuel T. 
Cushing, U. S. V.. Treasurer, Lieut. Frank S. Hal- 
liday, 'No. 69 Hicks street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; record- 
ing secretary, Brevet Col. Horatio C. King, U. S. 
V., No. 46 Willow street, Brooklyn; e me 
secretary, Col. William F. Fox, Albany, N. Y. 


ARMY AND NAVY UNION, U. S. A.—The Army 
and Navy Union of the United States is formed of 
men who have served in any branch of the United 
States army and navy, and has for its object ‘‘to 
bring together and unite in benevolent and social 
fellowship those who have served honorably in the 
army, navy and marine corps of the United States, 
to provide for the sick and distressed and assist in 
the burial of the dead, and to extend a helping hand 
to the family of a deceased comrade or shipmate.”” 

A man of good moral character and who possesses 
an honorable discharge from the United States ser- 
vice on land or sea is eligible to membership. The 
endowment insurance benefit is $100 in case of death. 
The office of the adjutant-General is at No. 401 
Pulaski street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and there are gar- 
risons in nearly every city in the country. 

The officers of th» national corps are: Russel C. 
Paris, national commander, Sandy Hill N. Y.; 
William Budy, senior vice-national commander, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Hugh H. Henry, junior vice-national 
commander, Phoebus, Va.; John Schumacher, adju- 
tant- general, No. 401 Pulaski street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
M. J. Hackett, iuspector-general, Washington, DC: 
Jacob D. Pennell judge-advocate-general, Newburg, 


CCOMIITANTIERS OF THE LOYAL LEGION. 


$| COE ETT OK Headquarters.| Instituted. 


1|Pennsylvania... 














Philadelphia.. Apr. 15, 1865! Brev. Lieut.-Col. J. P. Nicholson. . 139 South 7th St., Phila. - 


Recorders. AQOress. 











2|New York........ N. Y. City... Jan. 17, 1866| Asst. Paymaster A. N. Blakeman.|140 Nassau St.. New York. 
3|Maine........... .|Portland..... Apr. 25, 1866 Brevet Major Henry S. Burrage. SS Oxford Bldg., Portland. 
4|Massachusetts....|Boston....... Mar. 4, 1868| Col. Arnold A. Rand............. 19 Milk St., Boston. 
5|California........ S. Francisco. 'Apr. 12, 1871|Brev. Lieut.-Col. W. R. Smedberg |224 Sansome St., S. Fran. 
6|Wisconsin........ ‘Milwaukee... ¡May 15, 187 £1 Capt. A. Ross Houston........... Milwaukee. 
7|Illinois........... 'Chicago...... 'May 8, 1879|Capt. Roswell H. Mason......... 76 Monroe St., Chicago. 
8|D. of Columbia... | Washington..|Feb. 1, 1882| Brevet Major Wm. P. Huxford... ¡Atlantic Bldg., Wash. 
9|Ohio........... Cincinnati... (Mag 3, 1882| Major W. R. Thrall.............. Cincinnati. 
10|Michigan........ .|Detroit...... Feb. 4, 1885| Brevet Brig.-Gen. F. W. Swift... | Detroit. 
11|Minnesota........ St. Paul..... May 6, 1883/Lieut. David L. Kingsbury....... St. Paul. 
12j0regon........... Portland..... ¡May 6, 1885/Capt. Gavin E. Caukin........... Portland. 
13|Missouri......... JSt. Louis..... ¡Oct. 21, 1885| Capt. William R. Hodges......... Laclede Bldg., St. Louis. 
l4|Nebraska.........; Omaha....... Oct. 21, 1885|Lieut. F. B. Bryant.............. Omaha. 
15|Kansas........... Leavenworth. (An, 22, 1886| Brevet Capt. George Robinson. ...)/Fort Leavenworth. 
16|lowa............. Des Moines...Oct. 20, 1886| First Lieut. and Adj. J. W. Muttly...|Des Moines. 
17|Colorado......... Denver....... June 1, 1887|Brevet Capt. James R. Saville... .,)95 Kittredge B., Denver. 
18|Indiana.......... Indianapolis. .Oct. 17, 1888 Brevet Col. Z. A. Smith.......... Indianapolis. 
19|Washington...... Tacoma...... Jan. 14, 1891|First Lieut. George H. Boar¿iman..|Tacoma. 
20! Vermont......... Burlington. ..'Oct. 14, 1891'Capt. Henry O. Wheeler........ . .| Burlington. 


eil-in-ehief—Brevet :Major George W. Chandler: Capt. 
Roswell H. Magon, Brevet Major Henry L. Swords, 
Brevet Major A. M? Van Dyke. 

SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC.— 
One of the most inclusive of the associations which 
grew out of the Civil War of 1861-1865 is the Soclety 
of the Army of the Potomac, which was organized in 
New York City July 5 and 6, 1869. Its membership 
is open to every officer and enlisted man who served 
at any time in that army, receiving an honorable 
discharge or continuing in service in the regular 
army, and also to all officers and men who served 
on vessels which were in active and immediate co- 
operation with that army, recelving honorable dis- 
charge or remaining in regular service.  Practically 
membership is open to all honorable veterans who 
served east of the Alleghany Mountains. Provision 
is made for the election to honorary membership of 
those who served with distinction in any of the other 
armies or in the navy, and also of persons who have 
served as orator or poet at the annual reunions. The 
objects of the soclety are to cherish the memories 
and associations of the Army of the Potomac, per- 
petuate the name and fame of those who have fallen, 
either in battle or in the line of duty with that 
army, and collect and preserve records of its achieve- 
ments. The membership numbers 2,500. The officers 
are: : 


President, Major-General John R. Brooke, U. S. 
Vice-Presidents—First Corps, Gen. W. W. Dud- 
ley, U. S. V.; Second Corps, Gen. Alexander S. Webb, 
U. S. V.; Third Corps—Gen. Charles S. Hamlin, U. 
S. V.; Fourth Corps—Gen. George D. Ruggles, U. S. 
V.; Fifth Corps, Col. Ralph E. Prime, U. S. V.; 
Sixth Corps, Gen. James H. Latta, U. S. V.; Ninth 
Corps, Gen. W. H. Whittington, U. S. V.; Eleventh 


A. 





N. Y.; John E. Cox, national chaplain, Providence, 


ost yr un A. Forbes, special inspector, Manila, 
. Isl. 

Garrisons of Greater New York—Captain F. M. 
Gibson Garrison 12, Borough Manhattan; Captain 
William F. Flanagan Garrison 42, Borough Manhat- 
tan; General Franz Siegel Garrison , Borough 
Bronx; General George A. Custer Garrison 2, Bor- 
ough Brooklyn; Captain Emmet Crawford Garrison 
22, Borough Brooklyn; General James Shields Garri- 
son 21, New Rochelle, N. Y.; General Thomas Ewing 
Garrison 53, Yonkers, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF SANTIAGO DE 
CUBA.—The Society of the Army of Santiago de 
Cuba is a military association which was projected 
before the sailing of the expedition which it aims 
to commemorate. The organization was effected at 
Santiago, Cuba, August 7, 1898, by electing Major- 
Gen. William R. Shafter, president; Major-Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, first vice-president, and Major Al- 
fred C. Sharpe, secretary. The organization was com- 
pete at Camp Wikoff, Montauk Point, L. I., on 
eptember 15, 1898, by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and the election of officers provided for therein. 
Its purpose, as set forth in the constitution, is ‘‘to 
record the history and conserve the memory of the 
events of the campaign ‘which resulted in the sur- 
render on the 17th day of July, 1898, of the Spanish 
army, the city of Santiago de Cuba and the military 
province to which it pertained.’’ Persons eligible to 
membership are all those officers and soldiers of the 
United States Army, including acting assistant sur- 
geons and authorized volunteer aides, who consti- 


tuted the expeditionary force to Santiago de Cuba 
and who worthily participated in the campaign be- 
tween the dates of June 14 and July 17, 1898. 


Pro- 
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vision is made for perpetuation of the society through 
the admission of lineal descendants of persons eligibile 
for original membership, and of those blood rela- 
tives of either of these two classes to whom, in the 
absence of lineal descendants, the right of inheritance 
to one membership may be devised by a decedent 
member. Besides the central society there are 
branches in New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Bos- 
ton. Worcester, Mass.; Washington, D. C., and San 
drabciseo. The total membership is upward of 3,000. 

Officers of the National Society.—President. Major- 
Gen. Wm, R. Shafter. U. S. A., retired; first vice- 
president, Major-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, U. S. V. (brig- 
adier-genenal, U. S. A., retired); second vice-presi- 
dent, Major-Gen. J. Ford Kent, U. S. V. (brigadier- 
general, U. S. A., retired); third vice-president, 
Major-Gen. John C. Bates, U. S. A.; fourth vice- 
presideüt, Major-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, U. S. A.; 
secretary and treasurer, Major Alfred C. Sharpe, as- 
sistant adjutant-general, U. S. V. (major of infantry 
and A. A. G., U. . A.); historian, Major G. 
Creighton Webb, inspector-general, U. S. V.; regis- 
trar-general, Major Philip Reade, inspector-general, 
U. S. V. (lieutenant-colonel Twenty-third U. S. In- 
fantry); first division registrar, Capt. L. W. V. Ken- 
non, Sixth United States Infantry (major Tenth U. 
S. Infantry); second division registrar, Capt. James 
T. Kerr, Seventeenth H S. Infantry (lieutenant- 
colonel and A. A. G., U. S. A.); third division regis- 
trar, Capt. Charles AUR. Third U. S. Cavalry 
(colonel Eighth U. S. Cavalry); fourth division regis- 
trar, Lieut.-Col. John Jacob Astor, inspector-general 
U. S. V. These officers are ex-officlo members of a 
council composed of Majors-General S. B. M. Young, 
U. S. A Hawkins, U. S. V., and S. S.. Sum 
ner, U. S: V.; Brig.-Gens. Adelbert Ames, U. S. 
Wallace F. Randolph, U. S. A., and Chambers Me 
Kibbin, U. S. V.; Col. Theodore Roosevelt, First U. 
S. Vol. Cavalry; Capt. E. D. Dimmick, Ninth U. S. 
Cavalry. (lieutenant-colonel, Second U. S. Oavalry), 
and Lieut.-Col. Charles Dick, Eighth Ohio Vol. In- 
fantry; oné vacancy existing. 

Officers of the New York Branch. — President, 
Brig.-Gen: Hamilton S. Hawkins, U. S. V.; first vice- 


president, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, U. S. V.; second 
vice-president, Col. ip L. Mills, U. S. A.; third 
vice-president, Major G. Creighton Webb. U. S. V.; 


fourth vlce-president, Capt. Woodbury Kane, U. S. 
V.; secretary, Capt. Arthur F. Cosby, U. S. V., €2 
William street, New York City; treasurer, Capt. An- 
thony J. Bleecker, U. S. V. Council—Major Stephen 
Baker, U. S. A.; Capts. William H Linson, U. S. 


V., and Stewart M. Brice, U. S. V.; Lieuts. A. L. 
Robertson, L. W. McLeon, R. M. Ferguson and 
George H. Wilson, all U. S. V.; Capt. William Astor 


Chanler, U. S. V.; Lieuts. Alfred H. 
and Harris B. Fisher, U. S. V.; 
Bull Henry Van Schaick and John List, 


V., and Corporal John F. Jenkins, U. S. V. 


MEDAL OF HONOR LEGION.—The Medal of 
Honor Legion is a patriotie social organizatlon com- 
posed of officers and enlisted men who have received 
medals of honor for distinguished conduet in action. 
The greater number of these medals were awarded to 
Gabe ond in the war for the preservation of the 

nion, under an act of Congress providing for. this 
recognition. Veterans of the Spanish-American’ War 
and of the war in China have also been made recipi- 
ents of the honor, and to these is open the privilege 
of membership in the legion. There are 550 mein- 
bers. "The offlcers are: 

Commander, Major-Gen. (Daniel E. Sickles, New 
York City; senior vice-commander, L. G. Estes; 
junior vice-commander, Joseph O. Gregg; chaplain, 
Rev. William S. Hubbell; adjutant. Col. Horatio C. 
: King, 375 Fulton st., Brooklyn; judge-advocate, Gen. 
Hazard Stevens; surgeon, Gabriel Grant, M. D., New 
ork City; quartermaster, Noble D. Preston, Phila- 
elphia, Pa.; inspector, Major J. B. Fassitt; his- 
torian, Gen. Franklin Y. Butterfield. 


AMERICAN FLAG ASSOCIATION.—The Ameri- 
can Flag Association was organized in New York 
City on February 17, 1898. The object of the associ- 
ation is the fostering of public sentiment in favor 
of honoring the flag of our country, preserving it 
from desecration, and initiating and forwarding legal 
measures to prevent such desecration. The organiza- 
tion consists of the Flag Committee of patriotic so- 
cieties, Grand Army posts, etc., admitted by vote of 
the association or its Executive Committee, and any 
such society or organization not represented is in- 
vited to appoint a flag committee of thirteen members 
in order to be represented. There is also provision 
made for the admission of members-at- u d persons 
of any age or either sex being eligible. A fee of $5 
secures life membership, and Su is the fee for annual 
membership, except in the case of sehool children 


Abeel, U. S. V;, 
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under eighteen years, who are required to pay an 
annual fee of 10 cents only. As regards the mem- 
bership of flag committees there are no compulsory 
dues, the association depending for support of its 
work upon the voluntary contributions of societies 
represented. These number about sixty at the pres- 
ent time. In voting every member has a voice, 
whether present or absent. as votes may be cast by 
proxy if a member is unable to attend a meeting. 
The annual meeting is held on or about the 14th da 
of June, and officers are elected for one year or until 
their successors are chosen. The officers are: 


President, Colonel Ralph Earl Prime, Yonkers, N. 
Y. Vice-presidenta, Lieutenant-General Nelson A. 
Miles, Washington, D. C.; Major-General O. O. How- 
ard, Rutland, Vt.; Major-General J. C. Breckinridge, 
Washington, CG Brigadler-General Frederick D. 
Grant, New York; Rear Admiral B. Gherardi, Strat- 
ford, Conn.; ‘Rear Admiral Winfield S. Sehley, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. Franklin Murphy, Trenton, N. 
J.; Major J. Langdon Ward, New York: Edward 
Hagaman Hall New York; Mrs. Stephen V. White, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles W. Lippitt, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Miss Mary V. B. Vander ] New 
York. Secretaries, Theodore Fiteh, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York; Mrs. J. Wells Wentworth, No. 231 
West Eighty-seventh street, New York. Treasurer, 
Edward Payson Cone, No. 314 West Ninetieth street, 
New York. 


NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
The Naval Order of the United States developed from 
a meeting held informally on July 4, 1890, by u few 
gentlemen interested in nayal history, an organization 
being effected under the title, Nuval Commandery of 
the United States, on November 10, 1890. In conjunc- 
tion with another society, since dissolved, a pro- 
visional organization of broader scope was effected 
on June 19, 1893, and the General Commandery of 
the Naval Order of the United States was fully con- 
stituted on August 15, 1893, the parent body becom- 
ing the Massachusetts Commandery.  Commanderles 
have since been instituted in Pennsylvanla, New 
York, Illinois, District of Columbia and California. 
As now constituted, the machinery of the order com- 
prises these several bodles, together with a legislative 
body designated the Congress, composed of the gen- 

eral oflicers and six delegates from each command- 
ery. This congress meets trienniaMy on October 3. 
The objects of the order are to transmit to latest pos- 
terity the glorious names and memories of the of- 
ficers and men ‘who have served the United States 
in battles fought on the water; to encourage re- 
seareh and publication of data pertaining to naval 
art and science, and to establish libraries in which 
to preserve all documents, rolls, books, portraits and 


relics relating to the navy and its heroes. The com- 
panions of the order are of two classes. The first 
class comprises commissioned officers, midshipmen 


and naval cadets, or corps or staff officers with rela- 
tive rank as such, or appointed volunteer ofticers in 
line of promotion who were in actual service in the 
navy, marine corps or revenue marine under the au- 
thority of any of the thirteen original colonies, or of 
the Continental Congress during the War of the Rev- 
olution, or in any of the subsequent wars of the United 
States, remaining in service or receiving honorable 
discharge. This class of membership is hereditary 
in aceordance with the usual rules of primogeniture, 
passing along male lines of succession. No person 
who has ever borne arms against the United States, 
however, is eligible. The second class companion- 
‘ship covers only the life of the recipient, and is 
open to enlisted men who have received the United 
States 'Naval Medal of Honor. 

Officers of the General Commandery. 1901.1904.—. 
General commander, Rear Admiral John Grimes Walk- 
er, U. N., retired, Pennsylvania Commandery; 
vice- general commanders, Admiral George Dewey, U. 
S. N., New York Commandery; Rear Admiral Smith 
Barker, U. S. N., New York Commandery; general 
recorder, Lieutenant-Commander S. Hubbard, U. S. 
N.. retired, New York Commandery; assistant gen- 
eral recorder, Rodney McDonough, Massachusetts 
Commandery; general treasurer, Jarvis Bonesteel Ed- 
son, late U. S. N., New York Commandery; general 
historian, Major Richard Strader Collum, S. M. 
Cs retired, Pennsylvania Commandery; general chap- 
lain, Rev. Gerge Williamson Smith, D. D., LL.D., 
late chaplain U. S. N., New York Commandery. 
There is also a General Council, consisting of nine 
members. 


New York Commandery.—The New York Com- 
mandery of the Naval Order of the United States 
was incorporated March 4, 1896, and is the largest 
one in the order, having 153 members. Its officers 
are as follows: Commander, Rear Admiral A. S. 
Barker, U. S. N.; vice-commander, Lieutenant-Com- 
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mander Jacob W. Miller, U. S. N., retired: recorder, 
Ernest Carter, U. S. N., retired, No. 29 Wall street, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Allen Stoddard Apgar. late U. S. 
N.; registrar, William Stiteler Wells, U. S. N., re- 
tired; historian, William T. ¡Salter, U. S. N., re- 
aren ehaplain, Rev. Frank Landon Humphreys, S. 


MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES.—The Military Order of For- 
eign Wars of the United States is an association 
historical in character and patriotic in aim, having 
for its scope the period of American history since 
national independence was achieved and standing for 
the honorable principle of national defence against 
foreign aggression. It was founded in 1894 to per- 
petuate the names and services of commissioned of- 
fieers who served either in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, the war with Tripoli, the War of 1812, the 
‘Mexican War or the war with Spain. There are 
twenty-one State commanderies and a national com- 
mandery. The members, of whom there are about 
1,600, are styled ‘‘companions,’’ and are in three 
classes—veteran, hereditary and honorary. In order 
to make membership a greater dignity the right is 
reserved to confer companionship upon only those 
officers of the army and navy and their direct de- 
scendants as shall be selected by formal action of 
the State commanderies. 


Officers of the National Commandery.—Commander- 
general, Major-General Alex. S. Webb, U. S. A. 
.Viee-commanders-general, New York, Major-General 
Chas. F. Roe, N. G. N. Y.; Pennsylvania, Brigadier- 
‘General Wm. H. H. Davis, U. S. V.; Connecticut, 
Augustus Floyd Delefield; Illinois, Brigadier-General 
George M. Moulton, U. S. V.; Oalifornia, Hon. Hor- 
ace Davis, LL.D.: Massachusetts, Wm.  Delancy 
Howe; Florida, Colonel T. V. Kessler; Maryland, 
Colonel H. Ashton Ramsay; District of Columbia, 
Rear Admiral John G. Walker, U. S. N.; Ohio. Brig- 
adier-General Henry A. Axline, U. S. V.; Missouri, 
Colonel Milton Moore, U. S. V.; Vermont, Oaptain 
Frank L. Greene, U. S. V.; Virginia, Dr. Geo. B. 
Johnston; Rhode Island, Captain Stephen Watermann, 

. S. V.; Louisiana, Commander John W. Bostick, 
L. N. R.; New Jersey, Brigadier-General Edward E. 

Campbell U. S. V.; Wisconsin, Colonel Horace M. 
Seaman, U. S. V.; Michigan, Captain and 'Chaplain 
Francis C. Kelley, U. S. V.; Georgia, Brigadier- 
General Wm. F. Gordon, U. S. V.; 'Texas, Major- 
- General L. N. Oppenheimer, T. V. G.: Colorado, Gen- 
eral Irving Hale; Indiana, Brigadier-General Wm. J. 
McKee, U. S. V. Secretary-general, Jas. H. ‘Morgan, 
4 New York Commandery; treasurer-general, Colonel 
Oliver C. Bosbyshell, P. N. G., Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery; registrar-general, Rev. Henry N, Wayne, 
Connecticut Commandery ; judge-advocate-general, 
Hon. Frank Montgomery Avery, New York Command- 
ery; chaplain-general, Captain and Chaplain C. Ellis 
Stevens, LL.D., D. C. L., Pennsylvania Commandery. 


MOUNT VERNON LADIES' ASSOCIATION. — 
With a view to the preservation and care of the 
estate at Mount Vernon, Va., which was the home of 
Washington and where the great soldier-statesman 
died, the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union was fouhded in 1854 by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham, of South Carolina, who was its first regent. 
The officers are: 

Regent, Mrs. Justine van Rensselaer Townsend, 
New York City; vice-regents, Mrs. Alexander 
Mitchell, Wisconsin; ‘Mrs. Letitia H. Walker, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Mary T. Barnes, District of Colum- 
bia; Mrs. Margaret J. M. Sweat, Maine; Mrs. S. E. 
Johnson 'Hudson, Connecticut; Mrs. Emma R. Ball, 
Virginia; Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Massachusetts; 


Mrs. Jennle Meeker Ward, Kansas; Mrs. Ida A. 
Richardson, Louisiana; Mrs. Elizabeth B. A. Rath- 
bone, Michigan; Mrs. Mary T. Leiter, Illinois; Mrs. 
Alice H. Hill, Colorado; Miss Harriet Clayton 


Comegys, Delaware; Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, Califor- 
nia; Mrs. Rebecca B. Flandrau. Minnesota; Mrs. A. 
R. Winder, New Hampshire: Mrs. Fannie Gilchrist 
Baker. Florida; Mrs. Georgia P. Wilder, Georgia; 
Mrs. George R. Goldsborough, Maryland; Mrs. Helen 
Field Conover, New Jersey; Mrs. Christine Blair 
Graham, Missouri; Mrs. Mary Yeatman Webb, Ten- 
nessee; Miss Amy Townsend, New York; Mrs. Will- 
lam Ames, Rhode Island; Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frances C. Maxey, Texas; Mrs. 
Robert D. Johnston, Alabama; Mrs. Eugene van Rens- 
selaer, West Virginia; Mrs. James E. Campbell, Ohio; 
Mrs. Charles F. Manderson, Nebraska; secretary, «Mrs. 
Jennie Meeker Ward, Ottawa, Kan.; treasurer, Mr. 
E. Francis Riggs, Washington, D. C.; resident super- 
intendent, Mr. Flarrison H. Dodge, Mount Vernon, on 
the Potomac, Va.; assistant superintendent, Mr. James 
Young. Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, Va.; Advisory 
Committee, Chief Justice Fuller, United States Su- 





"first vice-president, Mrs. M. 


‘secretary, 
W. Va.; 
"va: custodian, Mrs. S. E. Gabbett, Atlanta, Ga. 
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preme Court, Washington, D. C.; Mr. James Carter, 
New York, and Hon. T. M. McCarter, Newark, N. J. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
—The United Daughters of the Confederacy is a so- 
cial, literary, historical, monumental and benevolent 
association, composed of the widows, wives, mothers, 
sisters and lineal descendants of men who rendered 
honorable service in the army and navy of the Con- 
federate States, or who served in the civil service of 
the Confederacy or of any of the States embraced 
therein, or who gave personal service to the Con- 
federate cause. It "was organized at Nashville, 
Tenn., September 10, 1894, Mrs. M. C. Goodlett, of 
that city, being the prime mover. In recognition of 
this service Mrs. Goodlett was:-subsequently made a 
permanent official of the organ/zation, with the title 
of honorary president and fouader. Mrs. Stonewall 
Jackson, of Charlotte, N. C., is also an honorary 
president for life. The organization has 555 chap- 
ters, located in all parts of the United States. and 
has a total membership of 26,227. Its objects are in 
no sense political. It undertakes to extend all neces- 
sary charity to the survivors of the war between the 
States and those dependent upon them; to collect and 
preserve the material for a truthful history of the 
war; to protect historie places of the Confederacy; to 
record the part taken by Southern women, as well in 
untiring effort after the war in the reconstruetion of 
the South as in patient endurance of hardship and in 
patriotie devotion during the struggle; to honor the 
memory of those who served and those who fell in 
the service of the Confederate States, and to cherish 


the ties of frlendship among the members of the so- 


ciety. The officers are: 


President, Mrs. James A. Rounsaville, Rome, Ga.; 
M. Rosenberg, Gal- 
second vice-president, Mr. T. J. 
Latham, Memphis, Tenn.; recording secretary, Mrs. 
John P. Hickman, Nashville, Tenn.; corresponding 
Mrs. Virginia F. McSherry, Martinsburg, 
treasurer, Mrs. James Y. Leigh, Norfolk, 


veston, Texas; 


UNITED SONS OF CONFERERATE VETERANS. 
—The General Society of United Sons of Confederate 
Veterans was organized in 1895 to perpetuate the 
memory of the events and men connected with the 


struggle to establish the Confederate States of 
America, which continued through the years 1861 
to 1865. Its several constituted bodies consist of 


camps, each designated by a name and number; sub- 
divisions of States, known as brigades: State organ- 
izations, styled divisions, and organizations of States, 
known as departments. The chief body is desig- 
nated the Confederation. The departments are: 
Army of Northern Virginia Department, formed of 
the States of Virginia, Maryland, West ‘Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Kentucky; Army of 
‘Tennessee Department, comprising the States of 
‘Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, ‘Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Florida, and the Trans-Mississippi Department, 
composed of the States of Arkansas, Texas and Mis- 


‘gsouri.and the Indian Territory. There are 372 camps, 


with a total membership of more than 15,000. The 
officers are: l 
^ Commander-in-chief, Thomas P. Stone, Waco, 


“Texas; adjutant-general and chief of staff, Homer 


D. Wade, Waco, Texas; inspector-general, N. R. 
Tisdal, Fort Worth, Texas; quartermaster-general, 
R. Hayne King, Waco, Texas; commissary-general, 
M. O'Marra, Savannah, Ga.; judge-advocate-general, 
Robert E. Lee, Burkes Station, Fairfax County,. Va.; 
chaplain- general, Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, Sewanee, 
enn, 


ORDER OF FOUNDERS AND PATRIOTS OF 
AMERICA,—tThis is a patriotic and historical associ- 
ation, whieh was organized on May 13, 1896, the an- 
That 
anniversary is fixed as the date for its annual meet- 
ings. The objects of the order are to assoclate men 
whose ancestors struggled together for life and lib- 
erty, home and happiness, in this land when it was 
a new and unknown country, and whose line of de- 
scent from them comes through patriots who sus- 
tained tbe colonies in the struggle for independence: 
to teach reverent regard for the names, patriotism 
and deeds of the founders of the country and their 
patriot descendants; to inculcate patriotism; to col- 
leet and preserve records and other historical matter 
ee to the first eolonists and their ancestors and 
descendants: to commemorate and celebrate events 
in the history of the colonies and the republic, and . 
to carry out other patriotic and historical purposes. 
Membership is open to any man of good character, 
twenty-one years old, or older, and a citizen of the 
United States, ‘‘who is lineally descended in the 
male line of either parent from an ancestor who set- 
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tled prior to May 13. 1657, in any of the colonies 
now included in the United States of America, and 
one or all of whose intermed!ate ancestors in the 
same line, who lived in the period of the Revolution, 
from 1775 to 1783, adhered to the cause of the col- 
onies." There are 454 members. The General Court 
of the order has supreme control, and is eomposed of 
seven founders, the past and present general officers, 
nine eouncillors-general and the present officers of 
the State societies. The oflicers are: 


Governor-general, Ralph E. Prime, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
deputy governor-general, Charles F. Haseltine, Penn- 
sylvania; chaplain-general, Rev. Dryden W. Phelps, 
Connecticut; secretary-general, Edgar A. Turrell No. 
76 William street, New York City; treasurer-general, 
George C. Batcheller, New York City; attorney-gen- 
eral, Edward L. Perkins, Pennsylvania; registrar-gen- 
eral, William A. Marble, New York; genealogist-gen- 
eral, Robert B, Cone, New York; historian-general, 
Henry R. Walte, New Jersey. 


SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 
—Commemorative of the good comradeship developed 
by service in the Union Army during the Civil War, 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee was or- 
ganized at Raleigh, N. C., April 14, 1865. It is 
composed entirely of commissioned officers who served 
with honor In the Army of the Tennessee, and provision 
for its perpetuation is made by making their de- 
scendants eligible :to membership. In its constitu- 
tion its object is defined as being ‘‘to keep alive and 
preserve that kindly and cordial feeling which has 
been one of the characteristics of this army during 
its career in the service, and which has given it 
such harmony of action, and contributed in no small 
degree to its glorious achievements in our country's 
cause." The society usually holds a meeting an- 
nually. The officers are: 


President, General Grenville M. Dodge, New York 
City. Vice-presidents, General L. F. Hubbard, Red 
Wing, Minn.; Captain Henry A. Castle, Washington, 
D. C.; Captain Henry H. Rood, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; 
Major A. "W. Edwards, Fargo, N. D.; General Fred. 


W. Moore, Cincinnati, O.; Captain F. H. Madgeburg, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Captain S. S. Tripp, Peoria, Ill: 
Captain N. T. Spoor. St. Louis, Mo.: Colonel Fred 
Welker, Montreal, Canada; Captain H. C. Adams, 
indianapolis, Ind.; Captain G. A. (Busse, Chicago, 
111.; Mrs. Charles H. Smith, Cleveland, O.; corre- 
sponding secretary. General A. Hickenlooper, Cin- 


cinnati, O.; recording secretary, Colonel Cornelius 
Cadle, Cineinnati, O.; treasurer, Major Augustus M. 
Van Dyke, Cincinnati, O. 


SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND.—This society, composed of veterans of the 
Civil War, was organized in February, 1869 Its ob- 
jects are mainly social, to preserve the fellowship 
and the history of the Army of the Cumberland. 
Any officer or soldier of honorable record in that 
army is eligible for membership. The members num- 
ber about four hundred, and the society has lost 
more than that number by death. Meetings are held 
annually, and an annual volume of proceedings and 
historical matter 1s published. The officers are: 

President, ———————  ———————; corresponding 
secretary, General H. V. Boynton; treasurer, Major 
John A. Tweedale, U. S. A.; recording secretary, 
Colonel J. W. Steele; historian, Major Charles E. 
Belknap; Executive Committee, General J. Barnett, 
Captain J. W. Foley, General Paul A. Oliver, Major 
W. F. Goodspeed, General J. G. Parkhurst and the 
officers of the society, ex-officio. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS.—The Spanish War 
Veterans was the first society organized by men who 
participated in the Spanish-American War in any 
branch of the armed forces of the United States. It 
was incorporated November 28, 1899, its object being 
to keep alive the memories of the war with Spain, to 
promote the best interest of those who took part in 
it in the service of the United States and of their 
dependents, and to encourage and spread universal 
liberty and equal rights and justice to all men, as 
well as to inculcate the principles of freedom, pa- 
triotism and humanity. Those eligible to member- 
ship are soldiers and sailors of the regular and vol- 
unteer army, navy and marine corps who served hen- 
orably during the war with Spain or the insurrection 
in the Philippines. The officers are: 

Commander-in-chief, M. Emmett Urell; senior vice- 
commander-in-chief, Harold C. Megrew; junior vice- 
commander-in-chief, Champe S. Andrews; inspector- 
general, I. N. Kinney; judge advocate-general, Ham- 
ilton Ward, Jr.; surgeon-general, Dr. L. L. Seaman; 
chaplain, Rev. W. H. I. Reaney. U.S. N.: adjutant- 
general, L. C. Dyer; quartermaster-general, Robert 
A. Brunner, Rutherford, N. J.; sponsor, Miss Clara 
Barton, Glen Echo, Md. 
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SOCIETY OF VETERANS OF INDIAN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES.—The Society of Veterans of 
Indian Wars of the United States was organized in 
Philadelphia on April 23, 1896, by officers of the 
United States Army, to perpetuate the services, hero- 
ism and privations of officers and soldiers of the 
army, as well as of the auxiliary forces of the 
several States of the Union in wars with the Indians 
since the close of the War of the Revolution. One 
of its objects is to collect and preserve for publica- 
tion a record of those services and historical data re- 
lating thereto. Membership is divided into thfee 
classes. The first class includes commissioned of- 
ficers of the United States Army, active, retired or 
honorably discharged, and officers of any State Na- 
tiona] Guard or militia, who have actually served or 
may hereafter serve in a strictly military capacity in 
the country occupied by hostile Indians. Those eli- 
gible for second-class membership are lineal male de- 
scendants of members of the first class, or of those 
officers who would have been eligible, but who died 
without becoming members. The third class is open 
to non-commissioned officers and soldie»s who have re- 
celved the medal of honor or certificate of merit from 
the United States Government, or who have been 
proffered, or recommended for, a commission, or who 
have been specially mentioned in orders by the War 
Department or their immediate commanding officer 
for services rendered against hostile Indians. No hon- 
orary membership is permitted. The officers are: 


Commander, Brevet Brigadier-General Judson D. 
Bingham, U. S. A., retired; vice-commander, Colonel 
John V. Furey; recorder and treasurer, Captain 
Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. A., retired; assistant re- 
corder, Lieutenant George R. Burnett, U. S. A., re- 
tired; historian, Brigadier-General Charles King, U. 
S. A., retired; council, Lieutenant-Colonel John A. 
Wilcox, U. S. A., retired; Major Henry E. Smith, U. 
S. A., retired: Captain Edward J. Conway, U.S. A.; 
Lieutenant John M. Walton. U. S. A., retired; Major 
Henry Pennington, late U. S. A. 


UNITED STATES VETERAN NAVY.—The United 
States Veteran Navy was organized September 21, 
1899, for the purpose of bettering the condition of all 
classes of naval veterans by providing for them a 
fraternal brotherhood which should extend a helping 
hand to all deserving and needy shipmates and their 
widows and orphans. 'Those who are eligible to mem- 
bership are any commissioned officer or enlisted man 
who has served in the United States Navy, United 
States Marine Corps, United States Revenue Cutter. 
Service, Naval Militia, or who has been sworn into 
the naval service, and whose name appears on the 
United States Navy pay rolls during any portion of 
the time between April 12, 1861, and August 25, 1565, 
or during the Spanish-American War. from the blow- 
ing up of the United States battleship Maine to 
April 11, 1899, who has not been convicted of any 
crime against the Government of the United States 
of America, and who is now in the naval service, or 
who has been honorably discharged, or resigned by an 
honorable acceptance of resignation. or any commis- 
sioned officer or enlisted man of the United States 
Navy who, in years to come, may be in the United 
States Navy in time of war against an enemy of this 
Government. 


The members of the society, now more than 2,900 
in number, are divided among the eleven squadrons, 
whleh are loeated in New York City, Brooklyn, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Soldiers’ Home, Cali- 
fornia; Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, and 
Norfolk, Va. The offlcers are: 


Commodore, F. H. Gove, No. 39 Burling Slip, 
New York City; fleet captain, W. E. Atkins, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; fleet commander, Charles Leimbeck, 
Brooklyn; fleet first lieutenant, Joseph A. McGuin- 
ness, St. Paul, Minn.; fleet second lieutenant, Ole T. 
Rund, Brooklyn; fleet secretary, James S. Drew, No. 
745 Columbus avenue, New York City; fleet paymas- 
ter, Erdix F. Dustin, Providence, R. I.; fleet chap- 
lain, Robert Edwards, Brooklyn; fleet surgeon, Dr. 
Lorenzo Traver, Providence, R. I.; fleet engineer, J. 
C. Cilley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES.—The National Society of the Army 
of the Philippines is composed of soldiers and sailors 
who have served during the war in the Philippine 
Islands, and are either honorably discharged or ate 
still ín active service. The objects of the order are 
to promote sociability among its members and to as- 
sist those who need help. Annual reunions and meet- 
ings are held. 


ws officers elected at the annual meeting beld in 
are: 
President, General Irving Hale, Denver; first vice- 
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president, Lieutenant Donald McRae, Council Bluffs; 
second vice-president, Colonel Alfred Frost, Mesilla 
Park, N. M.: third vice-president, General Charles 
King, Milwaukee; fourth vice-president, Colonel J. 
W. Pope, Colorado; fifth vice-president, Brevet Briga- 
dier-General Wilder S. Metcalf, Lawrence. Kan.; 
sixth vice-president, H. A. Crow, Connellsville, Pa.; 
secretary, F. M. Schutte, St. Paul; treasurer, C. D. 
Dewin Colorado; chaplain, Rev. Charles Mailley, Ne- 
raska. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR.—The Naval and Mili- 
tary Order of the Spanish-American War was organ- 
ized in New York City February 2, 1899. Its ob- 
jects are to cherish the memories and associations 
of that war; to unite and promote the ties of feilow- 
ship and sympathy formed by those who participated 
in it; to acquire and preserve records of individual 
service; to advance the best interests of the sailors 
and soldiers of the United States; to enforce unquali- 
fied allegiance to the general government, and to 
protect the rights and liberties of American citizen- 
ship and maintain the national honor and Union. 
Officers, regular or volunteer, who were on the 
active list or served actively in the United States 
army, navy, marine corps or revenue marine during 
the war with Spain or the subsequent insurrection 
in the Philippines are eligible to membership, if 
still in service or honorably discharged. Men who 
served in the war or during the insurrection as naval 
or military cadets prior to April 1, 1901, are also 
eligible. Upon the death of any member of the or- 
der the eldest linea] male descendant or nearest male 
heir in collateral branches of the family becomes 
eligible in successive order. At the present time 
there is a national commandery, and State com- 
manderies in New York, Massachusetts, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, with a total membership of about 
1,000. The New York Commandery has headquarters 
at No. 170 Fifth avenue, New York City. ‘The ot- 
ficers are: 

. Commander, President Theodore Roosevelt, U. S. 
V.; senior vice-commander, Rear Admiral Joseph N. 
Miller, U. S. N.; junior vice-commander, Brigadier- 
General J. W. Clous, U. S. A.; recorder, Ensign A. 
J. Henriques, late U. S. N.; treasurer, Ensign Frank 
W. Toppan, U. S. N.: registrar, Ensign Eugene N. 
Robinson, late U. S. N.; chaplain, J. C. Welwood, U. 
S. V. The Board of Officers consists of these of- 
ficers, excepting the recorder, and includes a coun- 
cil compesed of Lieutenant W. J. Sears, U. S. N.; 
Brigadier-General W. F. Randolph, U. S. A.; Cap- 
tain G. N. Whistler, U. S. 4.; Major-Surgeon L. L. 
Seaman, U. S. V.; P. A. Engineer A. B. Fry, late U. 
S. N.; Ensign A. J. Henriques, late U. S. N.; Cap- 
tain Champe S. Andrews, U. S. V.; Lieutenant Paul 
KR. Towne, U. S. V., and Lieutenant G. B. Townsend, 
late U. S. N. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LADIES OF NAVAL 
VETERANS.—The National Association of Ladies of 
Naval Veterans is an organization formed to assist 
all families of naval men who may need assistance, 
and also in general ways to inculcate patriotism, 
especially in the rising generation by improving home 
life and by lectures and entertainments. It was insiti- 
tuted May 24, 1894, in Providence, R. I., and its 
machinery includes. in addition to the National As- 
sociation, local organizations, or ‘‘ports.’’ eight in 
number at present, and located respectively at Provi- 
dence, R. I. (No. 1); New Bedford, Mass. (No. 2); 
Salem, Mass. (No. 3); Baltimore, Md. (No. 4); 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Nos. 5 and 7); Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. (No. 6), and Detroit, Mich. (No. 8). 
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There are about thirty members attached to each 
"port," and the National Association includes a 
number of members unattached. ‘The officers for 
1903-1904: Captain commander, Mrs. S. E. Reynolds, 
Decatur street, Eaton. Ohio; commander, Mrs. Ada L. 
Shannon, No. 4055 Girard avenue, West Philadelphia, 
Pa.; lieutenant commander, Mrs. Cora B. Stone, No. 
637 Bolphin street, Baltimore, Md.; senior lieutenant, 
Mrs. Judith E. Knight, No. 15 West Cole street, Paw- 
tueket, R. I.; lieutenant, Mrs. Caroline Harris, No. 
526 Hanover street, Baltiniore, Md.; fleet paymaster, 
Mrs. Ellen E. Traver, No. 5 Stewart street, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; fleet surgeon, Miss Annie R. Sears, No. 
423 Lafayette avenue, Baltimore, Md.; fleet chaplain, 
Miss Lillie Cuddy, Detroit, Mich.; national secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie Laird, No. 87 Lippitt street, Providence, 
R. I.; chief of staff, Mrs. Margaret B. Dixon, No. 63 
Brady street, Detroit, Mich.; national boatswain, 
Mrs. Agnes Nealon, No. 831 Leland street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; national historian, Mrs. Henrietta Bowen, 
No. 1232 Cambria street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS.—The 
National Association of Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans was: organized and incorporated at Trenton, 
N. J., December 14, 1899 Its objects are to 
strengthen the spirit of fraternity engendered among 
those who served honorably in the military and 
naval service of the United States during the war 
with Spain or in the insurrection in the Philippines: 
to promote loyalty and patriotism and to inculcate 
the principles of equal rights and free government. 
All soldiers and sailors, regular or volunteer, who 
served honorably with army, navy or marine corps 
in these events are eligible to membership. 

A section of the Order has been organized on the 
Pacifie Coast, headed by Gen. Owen Summers, of 
Portland, Ore. Negotiations are proceeding for the 
amalgamation of the Spanish War Veterans and the 
Service Men of the Spanish War. 

The officers of the National Association are a8 
follows: 

Commander-in-chief, Col. D. Jaek Foster, Chicago; 
senior vice-commander-in-chief, General Owen Sum- 
mers, Oregen; junior vice-commender-in-chief, Cap- 
tain John B. McFarland, Mississippi; adjutant-gen- 
eral, Captain John J. Cairns, Chicago; quartermaster- 
general, Captain Walter F. Walker, New Hampshire; 
inspector-general, Major Alexander M. Harvey, Kan- 
sas; surgeon-general, Major E. M. Brown, Washing- 
ton; judge-advocate-general Colonel Russell B. Harri- 
son, Indianapolis. 


ROUGH RIDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Members of 
the First Regiment, United States Volunteer Cavalry. 
enlisted for service in Cuba during the Spanish- 
Americane War, and known as the ''Rough Riders,” 
organlzed an association prior to the disbandment 
of the regiment, with the object of perpetuating the 
memories of the war and promoting a lasting frlend- 
ship among the members of the command. The 
Rough Riders' Association was the name chosen. All 
members of the regiment are eligible to membership 
in the association. There are at present 100 mem- 
bers, and honorary membership has been conferred 
on Captain John H. Parker, Twenty-eighth U. S. In- 
fantry: Richard Harding Davis, Edward Marshall 
and Miguel A. Otero. 

Following is the list of officers: 

Honorary Permanent President, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt: President, Captain Frederick Muller, Santa 
Fe., N. M.: vice-president, D. J. oe tage A Raton, N. 
M.: secretary and treasurer, W. E. Dame, Albu- 
querque, N. M 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


FREEMASONRY.—Freemasonry is an institution 
the origin of which is so veiled in obscurity that even 
its name is an enigma to philologists. 

The first attempt to introduce Freemasonry in 
America was the appointment by the London Grand 
Lodge of a provincial grand master for New Jersey 
in 1730, but there is no account of that official hav- 
ing established any lodges. A lodge was opened in 
Boston, Mass., in 1733, and from that time the order 
began to make its way in the several colonies, lodges 
belng opened under charters issued, some by the Eng- 
Msh Grand Lodge and some by the subsequently in- 
stituted Grand Lodge of Scotland. After the suc- 
cessful issue of the War of the Revolution the lodges 
thus established became independent of their parent 
grand lodges on the other side of the Atlantic and 
established grand lodges of their own in their re- 
spective States. The institution has had greater 
prosperity in this than in any other country. There 


are two recognized rites in the United States. one 
being known as the ‘‘York Rite" and the other as the 
“Scottish Rite.” 


The ‘‘blue lodge" degrees of En- 





tered Apprentice, Fellow Craft and Master Mason 
are common to both. Many members of the frater- 
nity take all the degrees of both rites, as there is no 
conflict between them. 

Degrees of the York Rite.—In the York Rite there 
are ten degrees beyond those of the ““blue lodge,” 
and these are worked in three different bodies, 
respectively known as the Chapter (Royal Arch 
Masons). the Council (Royal and Select Masters), 
and the Commandery (Knights Templar), The capit- 
ular degrees, four in number, are those of Mark Mas- 
ter, Past Master. Most Excellent Master and Royal 
Arch Mason. Those of the Council. numbering three, 
consist of Royal Master, Select Master and Super- 
Excellent Master. In passing to the higher degrees 
of the Commandery many Masons ignore the Council 
degrees. which they ean do in every jurisdiction in 
the United States excepting that of Virginia, where 
only Super-Excellent Masters are eligible for the 
cbivalrie degrees. These consist of Red Cross Knight, 
Knight Templar and Knight of Malta. 

Degrees of the Scottish Rite.—There are thirty 
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degrees in the Scottish Rite, not including those of 
the “blue lodge," and they are conferred in four dif- 
ferent bodies, namely, the Lodge of Perfection, the 
Council of Princes of Jerusalem, the Chapter of Rose 
Croix and the Consistory of Sublime Princes of the 
Royal Secret. The degrees of the Lodge of Perfec- 
tion number eleven, and are as follows: Secret Mas- 
ter, Perfect Master, Intimate Secretary. Provost and 
Judge, Intendant of the Building, 'Elect of Nine, 
Eleet of Fifteen, Sublime Knight Elect, Grand Mas- 
ter Architect, Knight ef the Ninth Arch, Grand Elect, 
Perfect and Sublime Mason. The Council degrees, of 
which there are two, are Knight of the East or 
Sword and Prince of Jerusalem. The Rose Croix de- 
grees also are but two, namely, Knight of the East 
and West and Knight of the Rose Croix de H. R. D. 
M. Fifteen degrees are comprised in the work of 
the Consistory, as follows: Grand Pontiff, Master ad 
Vitam, Patriarch Noachite, Prince of Libanus, Chief 
of tthe Tabernacle, Prince of the Tabernacle, Knight 
of the Brazen Serpent, Prince of Mercy, Commander 
of the Temple, Knight of the Sun, Knight of St. 
Andrew, Grand Elect Knight, K. H., or Knight of 
the Black and White Eagle, Grand Inspector In- 
quisitor Commander. Sublime Prince of the Royal 
Secret, Sovereign Grand Inspector-General of the 
Thirty-third and Last Degree. 

Ultra-Masonic Bodies.—There are other rites than 
the York and Scottish, which, however, are not recog- 
nized by the great bodies of Masons in the United 
States and Great Britain. For instance, the Grand 
Orient of France is unrecognized because of the fact 
that it does not demand that postulants for the de- 
grees shall believe in a Supreme Being. The Grand 
Orient of Spain is also unrecognized. There is a 
numerous body of colored Free Masons in the United 
States which traces its origin back to a lodge duly 
chartered by the English Grand Lodge, but colored 
Masons are regarded as irregular by all ‘the regular 
Masonic bodies in this country. Such organizations 
as the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and the Sheikhs 
of the Kaaba are not strictly Masonic, although 
membership in them is limited to Masons who have 
received certain specified degrees in either the York 
or the Scottish Rite. 


GRAND LODGES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 











BRITISH AMERICA. 

Grand Mem- : 

Lodge. bership. Grand Secretary, Residence, 
Alabama.....[ 13,494|Geo. A. Beauchamp. Montgomery. 
Arizona...... ~ 9391Geo. Jas. Roskruge. .| Tucson, 
Arkansas..... 13.305| Fay Hempstead..... Little Rock, 
B. Columbia..| 2,355|Robert E. Brett....|Wictoria. ` 
Califorria....| 24,735 George Johnson.... |S. Francisco, 
Canada...... 28,421lJ. J. Mason..... .. .| Hamilton. 
Colorado..... 9,432 William D. Todd... |Denver, 
Connecticut.. | 17,730|John H. Barlow....|Hartford. 
Delaware..... 2,433] Benj. F. Bartram...|Wilmington. 
Dist. of Col.. | $6.257|Arvine W. Johnson. | Washington. 
Florida...... 4,622! Wilber P. Webster. .| Jacksonville, 
Georgia...... 21,138| Wm. A. Wolihin....| Macon. 
Idaho........ 1,532| Theo. W. Randall...|Boise. ` 
Llinois...... 63,034|J. H. C. Dili....... Bloomington. 
Indiana...... 85,107| Calvin W. Prather.. | Indianapolis, 
Indian Ter... 4,549 | Joseph S. Murrow...| Atoka. . 
Iowa.......- 31,693 Newton R Parvin...|Cedar Rapids, 
Kansas...... 22,388| Albert K. Wilson...|Topeka. 
Kentucky 21,819| Henry B. Grant.... Louisville, 
Louisiana... 6,361, Richard Lambert... |New Orleans, 
Maine....... 23,224 Stephen Berry...... Portland. 
Manitoba.. 3,486|James A. Ovas..... | Winnipeg. 
Maryland. ... | 8,278iJacob H. Medairy. < .| Baltimore, 
Massachusetts | »42,090| Sereno D. Nickerson.| Boston, 
Michigan.... | 45,304|Lou D. Winsor..... Reed City. 
Minnesota....| 17,528| Thomas Montgomery|St. Paul. 
Mississippi...| 10,676|Frederick Speed...| Vicksburg, 
Missouri.....| 36,138|John D. Vincil..... St. Louis, 
Montana..... 3.325, Cornelius Hedges. . . | Helena, 
Nebraska..... 18,115| Francis E. White... Omaha. 
Nevada...... 904|Chaun. N. Noteware | Carson City, 
N. Brunswick.| 1,884|J. Twining Hartt... |St. John. 

N. Hampshire| 9,480 Frank D. Woodbury.| Concord. 
New Jersey...| 19,150|Thos. H. R. Redway | Trenton, 
New Mexico..| 1,079] Alpheus A, Keen... | Albuquerque. 
New York....|111,365| Edw. M. L. Ehlers. .| New York. 
N. Carolina.. | 12,012| John C. Drewry.... |Raleigh, 
N. Dakota... 3,998| Frank J. Thompson. | Fargo, 
Nova Scotia..| _3,574|Thomas Mowbray...| Halifax. | 
dO. 2... ..1 51,374|J. H. Bromwell.....|Cincinnati, 
Oklahoma... 3.291 James S. Hunt..... Stillwater, 
Oregon..... | _5,595|James F. Robinson. gene, . 
Pennsylvania. | 57,266| William A. Sinn... .| Philadelphia, 
Pr. Edward Is 5T4| Neil MacKelvie.....|Summerside. 
e 4,033 Will H. Whyte..... | Montreal. 
hode Island 5,685|8. Penrose Williams, | Providence, 
S. Carolina...| 6,532,Charles Inglesby.... Charleston. 
S. Dakota....| 5,125|Geo. A. Pettigrew.. | Flandreau. 
Tennessee....| 17,770|John Berry Garrett. | Nashville. 
Texas........| 31,568|John Watson..... . -| Houston, 


GRAND LODGES—Continued. 


Trad in| Grand Secretary. | Residence, 
Utah..... 982 Christopher Dieh1...(S, Lake City. 
Vermont..... 10,674|Henry H. Ross..... Burlington. 
Virginia....& | 13,444|Geo. W. Carrington; Richmond. 
Washington..| 6,205|Thomas M. Reed....|Olympia, 

W. Virginia..| 7,421|Geo. W. Atkinson.. |Charleston. 
Wisconsin....| 18,795, William W. Perry.. | Milwaukee. 


Wyoming.... 1,308| Wm. L. Kuykendall.|Saratoga, 


845,597 


OTHER GRAND LODGES.—The following is a 
list of grand lodges, comprising all with which the 
grand lodges of the United States and British Amer- 
ica maintain fraternal relations: 


Grand Lodge. Grand Secretary, 
Belgium........ «+... [Charles Marchal, Brussels, 
Costa Rica...........| Edmund A Osborne, San Jose. 
Cuba...... e. | Aurelio Miranda, Havana. 
Denmark. ............|Rasmus O, Nielsen, Copenhagen, 
Eciectic Union....... |Wilhelm Lotz, Frankfort-on-Main. 
England....... eO. |Edward Letchworth, London, 
Germany... cies ed ee ls William Wald, Berlin. 
Hungary....vevesneses SE Fekete, Budapest. i 
Ireland... sas enry E. Flavelle, D.G.S., Dublin 
New South Wales..... Arthur H. Bray, Sydney. 
New Zealand......... Malcolm Niccol, Auckland. 
NOIWAy.... 6o jos . | Theodor Hansen, Christiana. 
POIU Vua ere J. Benjamin Choza, Lima. 
Porto ip, sek es Federico Yumet, San Juan. 
Royal York......... » |G. Mitzlaff, Berlin, 
Saxony.... ecce eene Ernst Hattenius, Dresden. 
Scotland..... s qi ads David Reid, Edinburgh. 1 
South Australia, James H. Cunningham, Adelaide. 
Sweden........ e |S. H. B. Svensson, Stcckholm. 
Switzerland..... ae ew Paul Ele Bonjour, Neuchatel, 
Tasmania............ |John Hamilton, Hobart. 
Three Globes......... Oscar Zwickau, Berlin. 
Victoria....... eade John Braim, Melbourne, 
Western Australia..... J. D. Stevenson, Perth. 
Zur Eintracht........ Carl Nies, Worms, 
Zur Sonne........... George H. Fischer, Bayreuth. 


ROYAL ARCH MASONS. — Royal Arch Masonry. 
embracing the four degrees of Mark Master, Past 
Master, Most Excellent Master and Royal Arch 
Mason, is under the supervision of.a General Grand 
Chapter, subordinate to which are forty-four grand 
chapters, each representing a State or Terr tory, 
except that Pennsylvania and Virginia are united. 
There are nearly 2,500 subordinate or local chapters, 
including about twenty-five in the Sandwich Islands, | 
Chili and the Chinese Empire, these last being under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the General Grand 
Chapter. The total membership is upward of 200,- 
000. The General Grand Chapter meets triennially, 
and the next convocation will be held in 1908. 
Ar following is the list of officers of the supreme 
ody: 

General grand high priest, James W. Taylor, 
Luthersville, Ga.: deputy general grand high priest, 
Arthur G. Pollard, Lowell, Mass.; general grand 
king, Joseph E. Dyas, Paris, Ill; general grand 
scribe, William C. Swain, Milwaukee, Wis.; general 
grand treasurer, John M. Carter, Baltimore, Md.; 
general grand secretary, Christopher G. Fox, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; general grand captain of the host, 
Nathan Kingsley, Austin, Minn.; general grand prin- 
cipal sojourner, Bernard G. Witt, Henderson. Ky.; 
general grand royal areh captain, George E. Corson, 
Washington, D. C.; general grand master of the third 
vail, Frederick W. Craig, Des Moines, Ia.; general 
grand master of the second vail, William F. Kuhn, 
Kansas City, Mo.: general grand master of the first 
vail, Bestor G. Brown, Topeka, Kas. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. — The order of Knights 
Templar is a revival, in connection with Free- 
masonry, of some of the chivalric orders of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Its degrees consist of Red Cross. Knight 
Templar and Knight of Malta. To be eligible to 
knighthood the postulant must be a Royal Arch 
Mason and a member in good standing of a “blue 
lodge" and a Chapter. In Virginia it is required 
that he shall also have taken the Council degrees. 
The supreme body of the order in this country is the 
Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of the United 
States of America. There are forty-four Grand Com- 
manderies, each representing individual States and 
Territories, excepiing one known as the Grand Com- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
subordinate commanderies number 1,051, and the total 
membership is 128,073. The next conclave of the 
Grand Encampment will be held at San Francisco, 
Cal, September 6, 1904. The present officers are as 
follows: M. E. grand master, Henry Bates Stoddard, 
Bryan, Texas; R. E. deputy grand master, George 
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M. Moulton, Chicago. Ill.; V. E. grand generalissimo. 
Henry W. Rugg, Providence, R. I.; V. E. grand 
captain-general,  Willam B.  Melish, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; V. E. grand senior warden, Joseph 4. Locke, 
Portland, Me.; V. E. grand junior warden, Frank H. 
Thomas, Washington, D. C.; V. E. grand preiate, 
Daniel Crane Roberts, D. D., Concord, N. H.; V. 
grand treasurer, H. Wales Lines, Meriden. Conn.; 
V. E. grand recorder, John A. Gerow, Detroit, Mich.; 
V. E. grand standard bearer, Arthur McArthur, Troy, 
N. Y.: V. E. grand sword bearer, Charles C. Vogt, 
Louisville, Ky.; V. E. grand warden, Robert Strong, 
New Orleans, La.; V. E. grand captain of the guard, 
Charles E. Rosenbaum, Little Rock, Ark. 


ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE OF 
FREEMASONRY. — Scottish Rite Masonry. which 
comprises twenty-nine degrees, from the fourth to 
the thirty-third degree, inclusive, is under two juris- 
dictions in the United States, known respectively as 
the Northern and the Southern Masonic Jurisdiction. 
For each there is a ''Supreme Council of Sovereign 
Grand Inspectors-General of the Thirty-third and 
Last Degree." The two bodies are in amity with 
each other, and also with the supreme councils for 
France. England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, Brazil, 
the Argentine Republie, Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, Italy, Mexico, Columbia, Chili, Central 
America, Greece, Canada, Cuba, Switzerland, Egypt, 
Tunis and Spain. 

Northern Masonic Jurisdiction.—In this jurisdic- 
tion there are 239 subordinate bodies, with a total 
membership of 34.035. The officers of the Supreme 
Council are as follows: M. P. sovereign grand com- 
mander, Henry L. Palmer, Wisconsin; P. grand lieu- 
tenant-commander, Samuel Crocker Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts; grand minister of state, John C. Smith, Il- 
linois; deputy for New York State, William Homan 
(there are also deputies for each of thirteen other 
States included in the jurisdiction); grand treasurer- 
general, Newton Darling Arnold, Rhode Island; grand 
secretary-general, James H. Codding, No. 133 Stew- 
art Building, New York City. 

Southern Masonic Jurisdiction. — The number of 
subordinate bodies in this Jurisdiction is 267, divided 
as follows: Lodges of Perfection, 102; Chapters of 
Rose Croix, 65; Councils of Kadosh, 52; Particular 
Consistories, 45; Grand Consistories, 3. The total 
membership is 14,867. The officers of the Supreme 
Council, who are elected for life, are as follows: M. 
P. sovereign grand commander, James D. Richardson, 
Tennessee; P. grand lleutenant-commander, Samuel 
E. Adams, Minnesota; grand minister of state, va- 
cant; grand treasurer-general, W. Frank Pierce, San 
Francisco: grand secretary-general, Frederick Webber, 
Washington, D. C. 

NOBLES OF THE MYSTIC SHRINE.—The An- 
cient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine is a body which admits to membership none 
but Free Masons, this fact leading to an erroneous 
impression among outsiders that it is a Masonic 
institution. Those eligible are Masons of the thirty- 
second degree, A. A. S. Rite (eighteen degrees in 
England), or Knights Templar in good standing. 
The order is said to have been originally instituted 
in the year of the Hegira 25, the year 656 of the 
Christian era, its founder being the Mohammedan 
Kalif Alee, cousin german and son-in-law of the 
prophet Mohammed. The modern order is of recent 
mn and has had a rapid growth. The governing 
body in America is the Imperial Council, and there 
are eighty-five subordinate bodies, designated tem- 
ples. The total membership is 67,354. The next 
meeting of the Imperal Council will be held at At- 
lantic City, N. J., July 13 and 14, 1904. The present 
officers of the Imperial Council are as follows: Im- 
perial potentate, George H. Green, Dallas, Tex.; 
imperial deputy potentate, George L. Brown, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; imperial chief rabban, Henry A. Collins, 
Toronto, Canada; imperial assistant rabban, Alvai 
P. Clayton, St. Joseph, Mo.; imperial high priest and 
prophet, Frank C. Roundy, Chicago, Ill; imperial 
orlental guide, Edwin I. Alderman, Marion, Ia.; im- 
perial treasurer, William S. Brown, No. 523 Wood 
street, Pittsburg, Pa.; imperial recorder, Benjamin 
W. Rowell Masonic Temple, Boston, Mass.; imperial 
first ceremonial master, George L. Street, Richmond, 
Va.; imperial second ceremonial master, Frederick A. 
Hines, Los Angeles, Cal.; imperial marshal, Charles 
A. Tonsor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; imperial captain of the 
guard, J. Frank Trest, Fargo, N. D.: imperial outer 
guard, William J. Cunningham, Baltimore, Md. 


SOVEREIGN COLLEGE OF ALLIED MASONIC 
AND CHRISTIAN DEGREES OF AMERICA.—This 
body of Masons confers academic as well as ritual- 
istic degrees, the former being given for honorable 
cause and including that of “Doctor of Universal 
Masonry.' Those upon whom this degree, the high- 
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est in the gift of the college. has been conferred 
are Prince Demetrius Rhodocanakis of Greece, the 
Earl of Euston and William James Hughan, of Eng- 
land: D. Murray Lyon, of Scotland, and Josiah H. 
Drummond, of Malne. The rites governed by the col- 
lege comprise the degrees of Ark Mariner, Secret 
Monitor, Tylers of Solomon, St. Lawrence the Martyr. 
Knight of Constantinople, Holy and Blessed Order ef 
Wisdom and Trinitarian Knight of St. John of Pat- 
mos. This body is in communion with the Grand 
Council of Allied Masonie Degrees of England and 
with the Grand Ark Mariners’ Council of England. 
The officers are elected triennially, with the excep- 
tion of the sovereign grand master, who holds ‘‘ad 
vitam," and the deputy grand master, who also 
holds for life, with right of succession to the higher 
office. The following are the principal officers: Sov- 
ereign grand master. Alfred S. Kimball; deputy 
grand master, Charles A. Nesbitt; grand abbot, 
Right Rev. A. M. Randolph: grand senior warden. 
Frederick Webber; grand junior warden, Alfred R. 
Courtney; grand almoner, Josiah H. Drummond: 
grand recorder-general, Howard D. Smith, Norway, 
Me.; grand bursar, Frank N. Barker. 


ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND.—A provincial 
grand lodge of the Royal Order of Scotland was in- 
stituted in 1878, with the late Albert Pike as pro- 
vincial grand master. Its charter was issued by the 
Grand Lodge of the order at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
There are no subordinate lodges. The total member- 
ship is 271. W. Oscar Roome, Washington, D. C., is 
secretary. 

THE CERNEAU RITE.—A body of Free Masons. 
holding under the Grand Orient of France, but un- 
recognized by the general body of Masons in this 
eountry, is located in New York City, having two 
consistories and a “Supreme Council of Sovereign 
Grand Inspectors-General of the Thirty-third and 
Last Degree of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite, as organized by Joseph Cerneau, Thirty-third 
Degree, in the Year 1807." Judah Moses is grand 
secretary-general. 


ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE OF MEM- 
PHIS, IN AND FOR THE CONTINENT OF AMER- 
ICA.—The Ancient and Primitive Rite, of Masons, 
Disciples of Memphis, was founded as a grand lodge 
at Montauban, France, in the year 1814. Jacques 
Etienne Marconis established the flrst organization of 
the Ancient and Primitive Rite in New York City No- 
vember 9, 1856, under the name and title of ‘‘A Su- 
preme Council, Sublime Masters of the Great Work, 
Ninety-fifth Degree." On March 1, 1857, there was or- 
ganized a “Sovereign Grand Council General, Ninety- 
fourth Degree." April 27, 1861, the then sovereign 
grand master resigned and appointed his successor in 
office, who, on June 21, 1862, acting in conjunction 
with the illustrious grand master, Marconis., the 
marshal, Magnan, and the grand master of the Grand 
Orient of France, constituted a Sovereign Sanctuary. 
Ninety-fifth Degree, in and for the Continent of 
America. 

Officers of the Sovereign Sanctuary, Ninety-fifth 
Degree, of Ancient and Primitive Freemasonry. ac- 
cording to the Rite of Memphis, in and for the Con- 
tinent of America. elected. appointed and installed 
July 3, 1901, for three years: Most illustrious sov- 
ereign grand master-general, H. G. Goodale, 96.; 
grand administrator-general, William F. Ford, 95.; 
grand chancellor-general. J. S. Phillips, 95.; grand 
expert-general, L. K. Goldsmith, 95.; grand secre- 
tary-general, E. T. Stewart, 95.; grand treasurer- 
general, B. H. Fargue, 95. S 

Grand Hierophant—Supreme sovereign grand mas- 
ter and honorary grand patron, Professor F. F. degli 

Oddi. of Egypt, ninety-seventh derree. 

The Sovereign Sanctuary of Egypt—Grand mas- 
ter-general, Illustrious Brother Professor degli Oddi, 
97.; grand  secretary-general, Illustrious Brother 
Sakakini. 96., Alexandria, Egypt. 

The Sovereign Sanctuary of Great Britain and 
Ireland—Sovereign Grand master-general, Illustrious 
Brother John Yarker, 96., Manchester, England. 

The Sovereign Sanctuary of Roumania—Soverelgn 
grand master-general, Illustrious Brother Captain O. 
Moroiu, 96. 

The Sovereign Sanctuary of 'Naples—Sovereign 
grand master-general, Illustrious Brother Gianbatti 
Pasini, 96. 

The Sovereign Sanctuary of Palermo—Sovereign 
rand master-general, Illustrious Brother Professor 
alvatore Satille, 96. 

The Sovereign Sanctuary of India — Sovereign 
grand master-general, Illustrious Brother P. 
Dutt, 96. 

The Mystic Temple, Grand Council General, Nine- 
ty-fourth Degree, in and for the State of New York. 
The officers elected at the last biennial assembly of 
the Grand Council General, to serve for a term of 
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two years, were as follows: Very illustrious grand 
master of light, William F. Ford, 95.; grand orator, 
Wiliam H. Small, 95.; grand examiner, G. W. Win- 
terburn, 95.; grand keeper of the rite, E. J. Powers, 
94.; grand annalist, E. T. Stewart, 95.; grand treas- 
urer, H. G. Goodale, 96. 

Grand Defenders of the Rite, Ninety-first Degree. 
—Grand judge of the statutes, John S. Phillips, 93.; 
grand defender, G. W. Winterburn, 95.: grand arhi- 
trator, R. H. Fargue, 95.; grand orator, H. A. N. 
Peterson, 95.; grand register, E. T. Stewart, 95.; 
grand censor, H. G. Goodale, 96. 

Alpha Sublime Council, No. 1, Ninetieth Degree.— 
The offücers are: Sublime die, Illustrious Brother E. 
J. Powers; first mystagogue, A. Reber: second mys- 
tagogue, D. J. de Clark; orator, J. P. Trayer; grand 
expert, J. A. Smith; secretary, Wm. F. Ford; treas- 
urer, H. G. Goodale; archivist, Win. J. Thompson; 
messenger of science, A. C. Henderson; accompanier, 
J. C. Heath; captain of guard, C. A. de Clark; stand- 
ard bearer, J. Ma Boucharden; sword bearer, W. W. 
Staats; guardian of sanctuary. J. C. Wilkie; sentinel, 
D. W. Hallock; organist, G. Ruggiero. 

Samothrace Senate, No. 1, Forty-second Degree.— 
The officers are: Sublime grand commander, Illus- 
trious Knight F. C. Heath: most learned senior 
knight interpreter, J. A. Smith; most learned junior 
knight interpreter, W. A. S. Crane; marshal, W. H. 
Small: orator, A. C. Reimer; recorder, W. F. Ford; 
knight of finance, H. G. Goodale: knight archivist, 
W. J. Thompson; knight of introduction, C. A. de 
Clark; knight accompanier, A. C. Henderson; captain 
of guard, R. II. Fargue; standard bearer, J. Ma 
Boucharden: sword bearer, W. W. Staats: guardian 
of sanctuary, J. C. Wilkie: sentinel, D. W. Hallock; 
musical director, G. Rugglero. 

Gramercy Rose Croix, Chapter No. 1, Eighteenth 
Degree.—The officers are: Most wise, G. W. Winter- 
burn; senior knight warden, J. A. Smith; junior 
knight warden, W. A. S. Crane; orator, J. Molloy, 
Jr.; conductor, A. Reber; archivist, W. F. Ford; 
treasurer, H. Goodale: eaptain of guard, A. C. 
Henderson: prelate. W. H. Small; guard of tower, 
J. C. Wilkie; sentinel, D. W. Hallock; organist, G. 
Ruggiero. 


ORDER QF THE EASTERN STAR.—The Order 
of the Eastefn Star is the only body of a Masonic 
character which admits women as members. It is 
not itself Masonic except in the restriction which it 
places upon candidates for admission. Masons in 
£ood and regular standing are eligible for member- 
ship. and thelr eligibility extends to their wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters. Widows of Masons 
also are eligible. and the list is confined to these 
several classes of persons. The order originated in 
New York City in 1868, and has extended through 
the country, with the. result that there are now 
twenty-four grand lodges in as many States. The 
objects of the order are to extend to the female 
members of the families of Masons such social ad- 
vantages of the ancient fraternity as may be shared 
with them, and to place them under the protecting 
care of the older order. New York State has the 
largest grand chapter, and there are a number of 
subordinate chapters in New York City, the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Brooklyn having about thirty 
chapters, while there are about eighty in the State, 
all told. The officers of the New York Grand Chap- 
ter are as follows: Most worthy grand matron, Mrs. 
Annie Vass, Brooklyn; most worthy grand patron, 
John P. Fralick; right worthy grand treasurer, Mrs. 
Lucie A. Buddington, No. 72 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street, Manhattan; right worthy grgnd 
secretary, Mrs. Rebecca Niner, Ne. 338 West Fifty- 
first street, Manhattan. 


COLORED FREE MASONS.—Freemasonry has ex- 
isted among the colored people of the United States 
during the entire period of the nation's history. 
While the colored Masons are denied recognition by 
the white members of the order and by their lodges, 
grand and subordinate, the regularity of their or- 
ganization and work is recognized by some of the 
foreign grand lodges. The parent lodge was known 
as African Lodge, and was opened in Boston, Mass., 
on March 6, 1775, when fifteen colored men were in- 
itiated as charter members. Prince Hall whose 
name headed the list, was the first worshipful mas- 
ter. African Lodge received a warrant from the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1784, and upon this fact 
a'l the lodges of eolored Masons base their claim 
to regularity. The archives of the order in Massa- 
ehusetts contain evidence indicating that Prince Hall 
regarded African Lodge as a provincial grand lodge 
and himself as the provincial grand master. The 
African Grand Lodge of Boston was organized as such 
in 1808. It is now known as the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, so named in honor of the 
man who, in that and other States, is regarded as 





the father of Freemasonry among colored men. 
There are at the present time twenty-eight Grand 
Lodges in the United States and one in Ontario. 
Those in the United States are in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia. Illinois, Iowa. 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Miehigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania (organized 
in 1815). Rhode Island, Soath Carolina, Texas and 
West Virginia. 


SONS OF JONADAB.—The Order of the Sons of 
Jonadab is a total abstinence organization, instituted 
in 1867. Persons becoming members of the organiza- 
tion must subseribe to a life pledge to abstain from 
the use, manufacture and sale of all intoxicating 
liguors. 

The offices of the national order are at Washing-, 
ton, D. C., and the soverelgn secretary is William 
H. Young, No. 1324 Ninth street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

The officers of the Soverelgn Council are: Sov- 
ereign chief, J. E. Hibbs; vice-sovereign chief, 
Joseph R. Murphy: sovereign secretary, William H. 
Young; sovereign treasurer, F. J. McQuade. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS.— 
Odd Fellowship originated in the eighteenth century, 
and flourished in Great Britain especially, where a 
number of lodges early in the following century, 
about the year 1813, consolidated into the Manches- 
ter Unity, which is now the principal body repre- 
senting the order in that country. There is no af- 
filiation between it and the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, which represents Odd Fellowship in the 
United States, the Dominion of Canada, Australasia, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. 
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The first permanent lodge was insti- | 


tuted in the United States in 1819, and the objects ` 
of the order in this country are ‘‘to visit the sick. : 
relieve the distressed, bury the dead and educate ' 
the orphan, to improve and elevate the character of ` 


man." The order has been marked by a series of 
evolutions, out of which have grown the Encamp- 
ment branch, the Chevallers of the Patriarchs Mili- 
tant and the Rebekah lodges, the latter belng made 
up of both sexes. According to the report of the 
grand secretary of the Sovereign Grand ¡Lodge for 
the year ended December 31, 1902. the condition of 
the order on that date is represented by the statis- 
ties which follow: Besides the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge there were 6 quasi-independent grand lodges 
in forelgn countries, 67 grand lodges in the United 
States nnd Canada, 55 grand encampments, 12,817 
subordinate lodges, 2,821 subordinate encampments, 
1,032,573 lodge members, 153.764 encampment mem- 
bers, 40 Rebekah assemblies, the grand bodies of this 
branch of the order, 6,027 Rebekah lodges and 409,- 
934 Rebekah lodge members. Of the Rebekah lodge 
members 151,156 were brothers and 258,778 were sis- 
ters. The total amount expended for relief by the 
various bodies during the year was $3,893,220.03 out 
of a total revenue of $11,553,905.29. The total ex- 
penses, not including payments on the relief account, 
were $5,173,965.82. Funds invested by subordinate 
lodges, encampments and Rebekah lodges aggregate 
$31,633,921.70. Statistics covering the period from 
1830 until the close of the year 1902 and including 
those of the six quasi-independent grand lodges show 
that there have been 2.660.509 initiations in subordi- 
nate lodges, 2,688,664 members relieved, 262,253 wid- 
owed families relieved and a loss of 265,536 members 
through death. The total revenue for the period was 
$252,707.346.92, and the total expenditure for relief, 
$96. 168,525.32. 


The officers of KS Sovereign Grand Lodge are as 


follows: Grand siré, John B. Goodwin, Atlanta, Ga.; 
deputy grand sire, Robert E. Wright, Allentown, 
Pa.; grand secretary, J. Frank Grant, Baltimore, 


Md.; grand treasurer, M. Richards Muckle, Philadel- 
phia. Pa.: assistant grand secretary, Elvin J. Curry, 
Baltimore, Md.; grand chaplain, J. W. Venable, 
Hopkinsville, Ke: grand marshal, John B. Cockrum, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; grand guardian, Edwin L. 
bury, Boston, Mass.; grand messenger, Louis F. Hart, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


GRAND LODGES AND SECRETARIES. 


Jurisdiction. Grand Secretary. | P. O. Address. 
Alabama..........|H. C. Weaver..... Huntsville. 
Arizona...........|George A Mintz....|Phoenix. 
Arkansa8......... John P. Paul...... [Bulphur Springs 
Australasia....... Jchn C. Smith.....| Melbourne. 

New South Wales|George T. Clarke.. |Sydney. 

New Zealand.... | William Reid...... Dunedin. 
South Australia..|Alfred Leane...... Adelaide. 
Tasmania....... George Coutts..... Launceton. 
Victoria uev le eique E E 





! 
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GRAND ENCAMPMENTS, ETC.—Continued. 


Jurisdiction. Grand Scribe. P. O. Address. 
''ennessee....... . .|John R. Harwell..|Nashville. 
TexaS........ «+. o |Charles L. Sauer..|San Antonio. 
Utah... vus ee AA, T. MeCanne.... [Salt Lake City. 
Louisiana....... ..|R. T. Leland...... New Orleans. 
Malle... ucl . |B. C. Stone....... Portland. 
Manitoba......... D. Ð. McKinnon.. | Winnipeg. 
Maritime Provinces| Melville McKean. .| Moncton, N. B. 
Maryland......... John M. Jones..... Baltimore. 
Massachusetts.....|John U. Perkins. ..| Boston. 
Michigan....... .. |John B. Penfield. ..| Vicksburg. 
Minnesota......... S. E. Ferree...... Minneapolis. 
Mississippi....... .|sam Blumenthal. .|Holly Springs. 
Missouri...... .... |E. M. Sloan....... St. Louis. 
Montana...... o lA. J. White....... Butte. 
Nebraska........ . |l. P. Gage........ Fremont. 
Nevada........ ... |Wm. Sutherland.. | Virginia City. 
New Hampshire... |Joseph Kidder.... | Manchester. 
New Jersey....... Lewis Parker.....|Trenton. 

New York......... J. D. McIntyre.... |New York City. 
North Carolina....|B. J. Jacobs..... . |Wilmington. 
North Dakota..... H. J. Rowe....... Casselton. 
Ohlo. so sess carne are F. C. Garrett..... Dayton. 
Oklahoma......... G. W. Bruce...... Guthrie. 
Ontario...........|M. D. Dawson . | London. 
Oregon.......... , JE. E, Sharon. ..... Portland. 
Vermont UN Charles W. Farr..|St. Johnsbury. 
Virginia... 0.0606 V. Turney...... Fort Monroe. 
Washington....... Louis F. Hait..... Tacoma. 

West Virginia.....|C. L. Simpson..... Huntington, 
Wisconsin...... ...|L, O. Holmes..... Baraboo. 
Wyoming......... Louis Miller...... Laramie. 


REBEKAH ASSEMBLIES AND SECRETARIES. 


Jurisdiction. Grand Secretary. | P. O. Address. 
British Columbia.. |Fred. Davey....... Victoria. 
California......... George T. Shaw... |San Francisco. 
Colorado.......... J. M. Norman..... Denver 
Connecticut....... Frederick Botsford |New Haven. 
Delaware......... Isaac W. Hallam..|Wilmington. 
Denmark.......... Valdemar Petersen | Copenhagen. 
Dist. of Columbia. .| Edw. T. Pettengill..| Washington. 
Florida........... A. M. Cushman....|Gainesville. 
Georgia........... J. S. Tyson........ Savannah. 
German Empire...|F. Meyendorf...... Berlin, S. O, 

Brandenburg.... |Paul Jubre........ Berlin. 
Hannover....... Hermann Gerhardt | Hannover. 
Saxony.......... Oscar Grille...... Dresden. 
Silesia-Posen.... | Wilhelm Reimann. |N. Weifsstein 
bei Walden- 
burg in Sehle- 
sien. 
Wurtemberg..... Dr. August Weiss..| Munchon. 
Idaho... sso es D. L. Badley...... Boise. 
Illinois........... John H. Sikes..... Springfield. 
Indiana........... W. H. Leedy...... Indianapolis. 

. Indian Territory...|G. H. Alexander...|Muscogee. 
OW. sahil wei gs R. L. Tilton....... Des Moines. 
Kansas........... W. H. Kemper . |Horton. 
Kentucky......... R. G. Elliott...... Lexington. 
Louisiana......... E. T. Duckert..... New Orleans. 
Maine............ Russell G. Dyer... |Portland. 
Manitoba......... R. H. Shanks...... Winnipeg. 
Maritime Provinces|J. C. P. Frazee....lHalifax, N. S. 
Maryland......... John M. Jones..... Baltimore. 
Massachusetts.....| John U. Perkins... | Koston. 
Michigan......... E. H. Whitney.... |Lansing. 
Minnesota........ A. L. Bolton....... St. Paul. 
Mississippi...... ..|Walter S. P. Doty. | Grenada. 
Missouri. ah avers s E. M. Sloan........ St. Louis. 
Montana..........l. A. J. White....... Butte. 
Nebraska......... I. P. Gage........ Fremont. 
Netherlands....... Jean H. Odink.... | Amsterdam. 
Nevada..........- Wm. Sutherland...|Virginia City. 
New Hampshire... |Lewis W. Crockett. .| Manchester. 
New Jersey....... Lewis Parker...... Trenton. 

New Mexico....... N. E. Stevens...... Albuquerque. 
New York......... Harry Walker...... New York City 
North Carolina....|B. H. Woodell..... Raleigh. 

North Dakota..... Don McDonald.... [Grand Forks. 
OhlOo.. c. e RR e C. H. Lyman..... .| Columbus. 
Oklahoma......... G. W. Bruce..... . |Guthrie. 
Ontario........... J. B. King....... . | Toronto. 
Oregon...........- E. E. Sharon...... Portland. 
Pennsylvania...... Jos. H. Mackey... .| Philadelphia. 

“Quebec............ T. J. Potter....... Montreal. 
Rhode Island...... Wm. H. T. Mosley ., Providence. 
South Carolina....|W. S. Brown...... Columbia. 
South Dakota..... Harvey J. Rice....|Huroa. 
Sweden..........- Fred Geijer....... Stockholm. 
Switzerland....... E. Knuchel........ Basel. 
Tennessee......... John R. Harwell...| Nashville. 

OXAS. esas ye tes G. C. Fahm....... Dallas. 
HIER Zi ev nns Peter A, Simpkin...|Salt Lake City 
Vermont.......... H. E. Parker...... Bradford. 
Virginia.......... T. Wiley Davis....|Richmond. 
Washington....... Louis F. Hart..... Tacoma. 
West Virginia..... Ellis A. Billingslea | Fairmont. 
Wisconsin......... Richard Hoe...... Milwaukee. 
Wyoming........- Louis Miller....... Laramie. 


GRAND ENCAMPMENTS AND GRAND SCRIBRS. 





Jurisdiction. Grand Scribe. P. O. Address. 
Alabama.......... Robert West...... Montgomery. 
Arizona..........- George A. Mintz..|Phoenix. |. 
Arkansa8......... John P. Paul..... |Sulphur Springs. 
'Australasia: 

New South Wales |John Webb....... |Sydney. 

South Australía..|Alfred Leane.....| Adelaide. 

Victoria: «o.c uu xx a ln "T 
British Columbia.. |T. F. Neelands....| Vancouver. 
California......... Wm. H. Barnes...|*an Francisco. 
Colorado.......... J. M. Norman..... Denver. 
Connecticut....... Frederick Botsford| New Haven. 
Delaware......... J. H. Appleby..... Wilmington. 
Dist. of Columbia..|Jos. Burroughs. ...| Washington. 
Florida........... A. M. Cushman... |Gainesville. 
Georgla........... J. S. Tyson...... . Savannah. 
Idaho............. D. L. Badley......| Boise. 
IHlinois........... II. C. Feltman....|Salem. 
Indiana........... W. H. Leedy...... Indianapolis. 
Indian Territory...|Arthur M, Foss... |Pauls Valley. 
TO WA crió ool R. L. Tilton..... . | Des Moines. 
Kansas........... Lewis T. Rees.... |Leavenworth. 
Kentucky......... R. G. Elliott..... .| Lexington. 
Pennsylvania...... Usher A. Hall.... |Philadelphia. 
Rhede Island...... Wm. H. T. Mosley |Providence. 


South Dakota..... Harvey J. Rice... .|Madison. 





Jurisdiction. Secretary. P. O. Address. 
Alabama....... Miss Cora Harrison... | Huntsville 
Arizona........ Mrs. Nettie Scott..... Phoenix. 
Arkansas..... . .|Mrs. Medora A. Reid..|Little Rock. 


"California...... 


Colorado..... m 


Mrs. Mary E. Donoho. 
Mrs. Ernestine V. L. 

BeggN. ex S 
Mrs. Jennie A. Sparks. 











BRO. su Mrs. Carrie E. Myers... 
Illinois......... Mrs. Mary P. Miller. ...|Springfleld, 
Indiana........ Mrs. Mellie Lindsay....| Kokomo. 
Índian Territory. | Miss Allie Schmidt.... |South McAleste 
l0W8.264 3 Miss S. Elizabeth 

Matheney.......... Keokuk. 
Kansas........ Mrs. Evalyn Bradford. |Concordia. 
Kentucky...... Mrs. Corinne C. Gra- 

hall... ea Louisville. 
Maine.......... Miss Grace E. Walton.|DBelfast. 
Massachusetts. .|Mrs. Sarah A. Barry.. |Charlestown. 
Michigan....... Mrs. Ida M. Davis. ... |Lansing. 
Minnesota...... Mrs. Eunice Melville. .| Minneapolis. 
Missouri....... Mrs. Allie E. Pound- 

i stone... sor NS KN Carterville, 
Montana....... Mrs. Eva Goodman.... |Townsend. 
Nebraska....... Anna B. Crawford. Lincoln. 
Nevada........ Mrs. Anna M. Warren.| Reno. 

New Hampshire |Mrs. Annie P. Rogers. |Nashua. 
New Jersey..... Mrs. Mary I. Pullen...|Arlington. 
New York...... Mrs. Marion E. Murray |Brooklyn. 
North Dakota.. |Mrs. Clara Wilson.... |Minob. 
Ohoo 2222s. Mrs. Emma M. Bell...|Columbus. 
Oklahoma......|M. E. Reger.......... Waukoonis. 
Ontario........ Mrs. Alice Young..... Thamesford. 
- Oregon......... Mrs. Ora Cosper...... Dallas. 

Pennsylvania...|Mrs. Mary N. Joslyn. . |Philadelphia. 
Quebec......... Mrs. J. W. McKee....|Sherbrooke. 
Rhode Island...|Mrs. Cora A. Aldrich. .| Providence. 
South Dakota...|Miss B. R. Spaulding. ..| Huron. 
Tennessee...... Miss Theresa Cramer. |Nashville. 
Texas: icons Mrs. J. D. Alexander. |Cisco. 
Vermont....... Mrs. Louise L. Boyce. |Barre. 
Virginia........ Mrs. Bertha E. L. Gary | Phoebus. 
Washington. ...|Mrs. Nellie M. Knoff. .|Seattle. 
West Virginia..|Mrs. Hattie Roney... .|Colliers. 
Wisconsin...... Mrs. Sarah B. Hutch- 

Ipnson, eese Menominee. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. — The Knights of 


Pythias is a fraternal benevolent order, with two 
branches—the Endowment Rank and the Uniform 
Rank. The principles of Pythianism are friendship. 
charity and benevolence, and the order stands for 
the sacrednesa of the home, the integrity of manhood 
and the purity of woman. 

On the 31st of December, 1902, the order had 
562.327 affiliated members, and to these should be 
added at least 500,000 more who have been suspended 
for non-payment of dues or have taken withdrawal 
cards, making the total more than a million. Dur- 
ing 1902 55,427 were initiated, 8,229 reinstated and 
7.516 admitted by card, a total of 71,172. During 
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the same year 5,181 died, 277 were expelled, 8,657 
withdrew by card and 34, 868 were suspended, leaving 
a net gain of 22,189 for the year. 

The insurance branch, or Endowment Rank, of 
the order provides a life insurance for members of 
the order at a small premium and under the usual 
fraternal insurance system. According to reports 
to the biennial convention of the Supreme lodge, 
held in San Francisco August 12, 1902, this branch 
had become, instead of a menace, a benefit to the 
order, and its continuance was recommended. The 
insurance branch was engrafted upon the order by 
the adoption of the Supreme Constitution in 1894 and 
became an integral part of it. The Endowment Rank, 
receives and disburses about $2,000,000 annually. In 
1900 and 1901 some bad investments, and, according 
to the report of the supreme chancellor, maladminis- 
tration of the funds, placed the insurance branch in 
a bad pecuniary position, but through the efforts of 
the members, and especially of the officers, the ob- 
ligations were met and the order placed again upon 
a sound footing. At the same time investigation 
was made of a number of contested death claims, 
and results justified the order in reducing these from 
fifty-eight to sixteen. 

The officers elected in 1902 for two years are: Su- 
preme chancellor, Tracy R. Bangs, Grand Forks, N. 
D.; supreme vice-chancellor, Charles E. Shiveley, 
Richmond, Ind.; supreme prelate, George E. Church, 
Fresno, Cal.; 23 supreme keeper of record and seal, R. 
L. €. White, Nashville, Tenn.; supreme master of 
exchequer, Thomas D. Mears, "Wilmington, N. C.; 
supreme master-at-arms, L. H. Farnsworth, Salt Lake 
. City, Utah; supreme inner guard, Cyrus W. Hall, 
Charleston, W. Va.; supréme outer guard, John W. 
Thompson, Washington, D. C.; president Board of 
Control, Endowment Rank, C. F. S. Neal, Chicago; 
major- -General of the Uniform Rank, James R. Carna- 
ham. 

The membership of subordinate lodges, by States, 
is as follows: 














No. of No. of No. of 
e Members | Members | Memb's, 
Erste or Territory. Dec 31, | Jan, 1, | Dec. 31, 
ll 1900. j 1902 | 19072 1902. 1902. 
TYPI ER na 7,853 7,570 Alabama.............+.--| 7,853 | 7,570 | 7,978 
Arizona........ pm ,05 1,28 1,213 
Arkansas........ : 4,568 5,728 5,642 
British Columbia | Pin P 1,605 1,8 1,720 
California............... .| 11,604 13,888 14,749 
COlOTAOO ay rara 6,686 ,815 [,095 
Connecticut.............. 6,334 6,876 6,370 
Delawart.......o.o.oo..... 983 1,057 987 
District of Columbia....... 1,322 1,540 1,464 
Klee, erte eh, ias e 3,468 4,483 4,453 
Georgia...... een nn 1,374 8,565 8,477 
FOROS. 2s ces wore ees 1,374 1,761 1,689 
Illinois. Eer ge eet à 44,103 51,008 49,908 
Indian 6 sess rtr 8 o Tue. s 
Indian Territory........-- ; : ; 
tadis EE ee AO 26,852 9,604 28,416 
KAnsas.ie423 EE 11,961 13,601 11,109 
Kentucky.....ooooooo.o.. 6,648 ,583 7,01: 
LOuiSi@n sé vie sees wowace 6,516 7,307 EY 
Mit. cov Wea ere emer 13,101 14,533 14,521 
Manitoba................ 52 600 398 
Maritime Provinces....... 1,515 1,831 | 1,797 
Maryland................ 7,359 ,043 7,629 
Massachusetts, e 17,188 18,951 18,612 
MichigaD.....ooooooooo... 13,411 15,329 15,039 
Minnesota...ooooooo ooo... 8,561 9,420 8,66 
Mississippi. cae 5,846 7,139 6,475 
Missouri. ee eee 21,046 ,007 21,950 
Montana........ bad NE Was ,T16 3,285 3,106 
NebraskQa..o.o.oooooo.oo.o. 6,805 1,191 ,094 
Nevada...v.oooooo tI 84 996 1,016 
New Hampshire..........- 5,555 5,970 5,788 
New Jersey...... eere 13,239 14,342 13,865 
New Mexico. .... v" abla 98 ,243 1,18 
New York........«..o..... 20,276 22,132 20,561 
North Carona er E Wed exis 4:920 5,110 224 
ona akota............ : ; 2,4: 
OhiO. ses ése soe EEN trn n 60,115 66,437 65,232 
Oklahoma FR RR per ree 1,657 2,314 2,491 
Ontario. ....oo.ooosonos.: 1,233 1,437 1,498 
heet, ge ates 4,318 5,007 4,963 
Pennsylvania........».... . 42,108 46,566 44,389 
Rhode Island.........-.+... 2,763 ,05 ,76 
South Carolina.........-- 5,362 6,567 6,355 
South Dakota............. 2,305 2,637 2,170 
Tennessee. ....ooooooo..».. 9,120 10,449 9,595 
Texas. o o ns AP ESOS 16,554 20,128 18,990 
tah. zi. e Sy Reip ga 1,066 1,357 ,290 
Vermont... en ra ws 1,531 1,722 1,753 
Virginia...o............- 4,949 5,619 5,303 
Washington.............. 4,437 5,131 5,176 
West Virginia...........- 8,511 10,138 10,258 
Mee Sach RAE WA aie VE 8,420 ,3 ,733 
AAA RR 835 1,011 907 
mate lodges........ 910 1,060 919 
TotalS.....o.ooooo.«.! 516,944 | 587,556 | 562,327 


. carried out at a meeting 
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KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, ENDOWMENT RANK. 
—Founded as a braneh of the Order of Knights of 
Pythias in 1877. It has about 5,400 local sections all 
over the United States, Canada, Mexico and the 


Hawaiian Islands. Total membership, 58,669.  Dis- 
bursements during 1902, to August, $905,000; total 
disbursements since organization, $18,105,000. The 


officers of the Endowment Rank are as follows: 
President, Charles F. S. Neal, Chicago, I]; secre- 
tary, Samuel M. Smith, Chicago, Ill; general coun- 
sel, Carlos S. Hardy, Chicago, 11.; medical exam- 
iner-in-chief, George G. McConnell, Chicago, 111. 


THE ORDER OF RATHBONE SISTERS.—The 
Order of Rathbone Sisters, founded in 1888, is com- 
p of mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of 

nights of Pythias. The object of the order is to 
premote the moral, mental, social and physical ele- 
vation of its members, to cultivate a spirit of fra- 
ternal love, to minister to the wants of the sick and 
distressed, to watch at the bedside of the dying and 
to pay the last tribute to the dead, to comfort and 
provide for the widow and to daily exemplify the 
Golden Rule. It is named in honor of the founder 
of the Knights of Pythias, Justus H. Rathbone. The 
membership in tbe United States numbers about 
60,000 women and 25,000 knights. The order is af- 
filiated with the National Council of Women. 

The grand offieers for New York State, elected 
in 1902, are: P. G. C., Mrs. Amelia Linacre; G. C., 
Mrs. Lena Meritt; G. S., Mrs. Harriet Campbell; G. 


J., Mrs. Serena Smith; G. M., Mrs. Rebecca Sand- 
ham; G. M. R., Mrs. Lida Palmer; G. M. of F., Mrs. 
Emma Nichols; G. P., Mrs. Nellie Smith; G. S., 


Mrs. Elizabeth Miller. 


THE IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN.—The 
Order of Red Men is the direct successor to the so- 
cieties which were organized by the American colo- 
nists as a protest against the oppressive acts passed 
br England. These societies were secret in their 
nature, necessarily so because of the constant espion- 
age of the, British authorities. They called them- 
selves “The Liberty Boys’? and the “Sons of St. 
Tamina,’’ after the famous sachem of the Delawares, 
and all made use of the Indian dress, ceremonles, 
symbols and nomenclature in order to hide their 
identity from tbe uninitiated. 

It was after the Boston Tea Party, at which some 
sixty-five Liberty Boys disguised as Indians cast 342 
chests of British tea into Boston Harbor, that the 
name “Red Men" was first applied to the Sons of 
Liberty, and it was as “Red Men" that they were 
known when they organized thelr councils inte mili- 
tary companies, afterward called ‘‘Minute Men,’’ and, 
from the time the first shot was fired at Lexington 
until Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, they were 
aetive in the fight for freedom. During these seven 
years of hardship and privation the ‘‘Red Men"' had 
organized for mutual benefit, and these organiza- 
tions extended throughout the entire Continental 
Army, and, after peace had been declared, they wero 
continued under other names, one being the Soclety 
of the Cincinnati and another the Tammany Society, 
or the Columbian Order. For certain reasons, how- 
ever, there were many patriots with whom these 
orders did not find favor. One was regarded as too 
aristocratic, the other as too political in its charac- 
ter. As the result, therefore, these patriots met at 
Fort Mifflin during thc War of 1812 and reorganized 
on different lines. The societies of Red Men were the 
outcome. These existed until 1835, when it was dc- 
cided that they should be united under a general 
head, or central organizatien, and this purpose was 
whieh was held in the 
city of Baltimore. At this time it was determined 
to eliminate politics entirely from the order, to 
provide for a plan of systematic benefits and to add 
the word ‘‘charity’’ to its motto, making ‘‘Freedom 
EE Charity" the principles of its organiza- 
tion. 

Under the new regime the order progressed rapid- 
ly, but when it began to spread throughout the 
United States it was found that a different plan of 
government was necessary and the Great Council of 
the United States was, threfore, organized in 1847. 
Since that time the order has steadily extended its 
influence. During the four years of the Civil War 
it was at a standstill, its members belog divided be- 
tween the North and the South, but since 1865 noth- 
ing has arisen to retard its growth, and to-day it num- 
bers over 300,000 members, including the Councils of 
the Degree of Pocahontas, which have a membership 
of 50,000. During the past year the tribal receipts 
amounted to $1.576,177, of which $437,656 was paid 
for the relief of members; $89.638 for the burial of 
the dead, and $5,882 for the relief of widows and 
orphans. During the past decade the order has pald 
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more than $5,C00,000 for the reiief of its members 
and their families. 

The Great Council of the United States is located 
at No. 234 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill, ani the 
present great chiefs are: Great Incohonee, Thomas 
G. Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind.; great senior saga- 
more, Thomas H. Watts, Montgomery, Ala.; great 
junior sagamore, John W. Ckerry, Norfolk, Va.; great 
prophet, Edwin D. Wiley, Des Moines, la.; great 
chief of records, Wilson Brooks, Chicago, Ill; great 
keeper of wampum, William Provin, Westfield, Mass. ; 
great tocakon, R. K. Stephenson, Elkton, Md.; great 
minewa, Thomas J. Smith, Mrankfort, Ind.; great 
guard of forest, Joseph Sims, Navada City, Cal. 


UNITED ANCIENT ORDER OF DRUIDS.—While 
the Order of Druids, primarily, is of Asiatic origin, 
history speaking of it vs an order of priests and 
learned men among the ancient Celtae, it frst as- 
sumed its present character in Hngland in 1781. The 
date of its introductlon into America is not kuown, 
but in 1839 Washington Lodge, No. 1, of New York, 
was permanent’ organized. The order is a moral, 
social and beneficial society, and its objects are: “To 
unite men together, irrespective of nation, tongue or 
creed, for mutual protection and :mp:ovement; to 
assist socially and materially by timely council and 
instructive lessons, and by encouragement in business, 
by assistance to obtain employment when in need: to 
faster among its members the spirit of fraternity 
and good fellowship, and by a well regulated system 
of dues and benefits, to provide for the relief of the 
sick and destitute, the burial of the dead, and the 
protection of the widows and orphans or its de- 
eeased members." During 1902 the order paid $266,- 
351 in benefits, and the payments for this 1 urpose 
since 1847 have amounted to irore than $5,000,000. 
The membership now amounts to more than 20,000, 
distributed amoung 445 subordinate groves, or lodges, 
The present supreme officers are: Supreme arch, C. 
R. Panter, New Orleans, La.; deputy supreme arch, 
J. F. Martinoni, San Francisco, Cal.; supreme secre- 
tury, H. Freudenthal,No. 426 Clinton avenue, Albany, 
N. Y.; supreme treasurer, Louis Krauss, Lafayette, 


BROOKLYN BRITANNIA BENEFIT SOCIETY,— 
The Brooklyn Britannia Benefit Scciety is the oldest 
fraternal benevolent society composed exclusively of 
Englishmen, their sons anu grandsons,.in the United 
States. Although the minutes of the society for the 
first two ycars of its existence are missing it holds 
a receipt for a plot in Greenwood (emetery showing 
that a member named Price was buried by the or- 
ganization in October, 1852. The society was incor- 
porated in 1868, and while its membership is still 
comparatively small this is said to be largely due to 
the fact that its name seems to localize its infiuence. 
The society tenders relief to its members in sick- 
ness and provides a death benefit. Its present officers 
are; President, Frederick Girling; vic -presivent, 
Samuel Faumanu; secretary, James Mason, MO. 354 
Twentieth street, Brooklyn; treasurer, Harry Beach; 
guardian, A. H. Marshall. 


SONS OF ST. GEORGE.—The Sons of St. George 
is a fraternal benevolent society composed exclu- 
sively of Englishmen, their sons and grandsons. Its 
privileges and benefits are available to all worthy 
EngHshmen between the ages of elghteen and fifty. 
lts objects are to make provision for its members, 
their widows and familles in time of misfortune, 
sickness or death; to bind in one common brotherhood 
Englishmen and those of English descent; to per- 
petuate in them a love for the motherland, while in- 
culcating love and respect for the land of their adop- 
tion and the principles of true American citizenship; 
to aid them to retain thelr personal independence 
and habits; to afford opportunity for social inter- 
course; to welcome and encourage new arrivals to a 
strange land, and to prevent sueh as are strangers 
from becoming stranded or discouraged. Sick bene- 
fits of $5 upward are paid to members, and the 
death benefits are $100 and upward on the death of 
a beneficial member, and $50 and upward on the 
death of the wife of a member in good standing. 

The Supreme Lodge officers are: Supreme presi- 
dent, John Kenworthy, Pittsburg, Pa.; supreme vice- 
president, Walter Willis, South Chicago, Ill; su- 
preme secretary, J. Henry Williams. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; supreme treasurer, George H. Toop, New York 
City; supreme messenger, W. F. Barlow, East Bos- 
ton, Mass.; supreme chaplain, George Smales, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; past supreme president, George Kings- 
ton, Bridgeport, Conn. The address of the supreme 
secretary is No. 133 South Twelfth street, Philadel- 


phia. 


DAUGHTERS OF ST. GEORGE. — Founded in 
1885. The order has lodges in every part of the 
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“nell, Altus; 








United States. Its membership is composed of white 


Englishwomen, daughters and granddaughters of 
English parents. The worthy grand president is 
Mrs. M. Steele, Pittsburg, Pa. 


UNITED COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS OF 
AMERIOA.—The order of United Commercial Trav- 
ellers of America was organized at Columbus, Ohio, 
July 16, 1888. The order has a membership of about 
20,000, which consists entirely of commercial travel- 
lers, either actively engaged in that work or who 
were engaged in it at the time of their affiliation 
wlth the order. Its objects are to unite fraternally 
all commercial travellers of good moral character; 
to give aid to its members and those dependent upon 
them; to assist the orphans and widows of decease! 
members; to establish an indemnity fund to indem- 
nify its members for loss of time resulting from ac- 
eidental injuries; to secure from all transportation 
companies and hotels just and equitable favors for 
commercial travellers, and to elevate the moral and 
social standing of its members. 

The headquarters of the order are in Columbus, 
Ohio. The officers are: Supreme councillor, E. F. 
Mallory. Chicago; past councillor, E. Zartman, 
Fort Worth, exas; secretary, Charles C. Daniel, 
Columbus, O.; treasurer, R. N. Hull, Columbus, O. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. — The National 
Grange, or the Order of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
originated in «1867, and the first Subordinate Grange 
was organized in Washington, D. C., January 8, 1868, 
but the first regular Subordinate Grange to which a 
charter was issued was organized at Fredonia, N. Y., 
April 16, 1868. 

The object of the Grange is ‘‘to develop a better 
and higher manhood and womanhood among ourselves; 
to enhance the comforts and attractions of our homes: 
and to strengthen our attachment to our pursuits.” At 
the end of June last the society consisted of nearly 
30,000 Subordinate Granges, 226 of which were organ- 
ized SR the year just ended. In all the order is 
represented in forty-four States and Territories. Its 
officers are: Master, Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind.; 
overseer, Obadiah Gardner, Rockland, Me.; lecturer, 
N. J. Bachelder, Concord, N. H.; steward, WW. C. 
Jewett, Worcester, Mass.: assistant steward, €. O. 
Raine, Monticello, Mo.: chaplain, W. K. Thompson, 
Liberty Hill, S. C.; treasurer, Mrs. E. S. McDowell, 
Columbus, Ohio; secretary, John ‘Trimble. Washing- 
ton, D. C.; gate keeper, George W. Baird, Edina 
Mills, Minn.; Ceres, Mrs. Martha M. Wilson, Mag- 
nolia, Ill.; Pomona, Mrs. Cordelia Atkeson, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Flora, Mrs. S. B. Wolcott, Covington, 
Ky.; lady assistant steward, Mrs. Marie A. Hill, 
Westford, Pa. . 

The Executive Committee is composed 
E. B. Norris, chairman, Sodus, N. 5-3. J. Wood- 
man, secretary, Paw Paw, Mich.; C. J. Bell, East 
Hardwick, Vt.; Aaron Jones, ex-officio, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The following Dorn represent the Grange as 
State lectnrers: Alabama, the Rev. Dougherty, Do- 
then; California, J. D. Cornell. Sacramento; Colorado, 
J. F. White, Arvada; Connecticut, Frank S. Hopson, 
Stratford; Delaware, Professor A. T. Neale, Newark; 
Illinois, E. H. Clark, Dunlap; Indiana, Mrs. I. G. 
Robertson, South Bend: Iowa, George Van Houden, 
Lenox; Kansas, A. P. Reardon, McLouth; Kentucky, 
J. B. Wallser, Hopkinsville; Maine, W. J. Thompson, 
South China; Maryland, J. Enos Ray, Sr., Chlllum; 
Massachusetts, Charles H. Rice, Leominster: Michi- 
gan, Mrs. F. D. Saunders. Edgerton: Minnesota, 
George C, Hill, Blk River; Mississippi, H. S. Simrall, 


as follows: 


Glass; Missouri, T. B. Dunham, New Cambrla; Ne- 
braska, A. M. Bovee, Vacoma; New Hampshire, H. 


H. Metcalf, Concord; New Jersey, G. L. Gillingham, 
Moorestown; 'New York, Mrs. S. N. Judd, Canton; 
Ohio, S. E. Strode, Westland; Oregon, Austin T. 
Buxton, Forest Grove; Pennsylvania, Albert M. Cor- 
Rhode Island, T. S. Snow, Wakefleld; 
South Carolina. C. J. Rollins, Stokes Bridge; Tennes- 
see, J. M. McCorkle, White Haven; Texas, John B. 
Long, Rusk; Vermont, R. B. Galusha, South Royal- 
ton; Washington, James Wheelhouse, Columbus; West 
Virginia, S. W. Moore, Elwell; Wisconsin, S. C. 
Carr, Milton Junction. 


BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 
ELKS.—The Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
of the United States of America 1s a strictly fraternal 
order founded in 1868. There are 806 lodges, the gen- 
eral legislation of which ls done by a grand lodge. Its 
sessions are held annually, the subordinate lodges re- 
porting to it at each session. ‘When the latest reports 
were made up the total membership of the order was 
124,399. It can be safely estimated that the present 
membership is upward of 130,000. While the order does 
not include a department for life insurance, or for in- 
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demnity in case of disability, it is eminently a chari- 


table organization, disbursing at least 


$200,000 an- 


nuglly for the relief of members in need of assist- 


ance. 
ing the last financial y 


ear 


'The actual disbursements on this account dur- 
were $1,918,580.16. 


Many 


of the lodges hold real estate, and the total value of 


Fol 
year 


property owned by them is a little over $3,000,000. 
owing are the officers of the Grand Lodge for the 
1903-04: Grand exalted ruler. 


Joseph Q. Fan- 


sun, 





knight, Chas. 
teemed loyal knight, Richard J. Woods, Sioux Falls, 


la.; grand esteemed lecturing knight, 
C.; grand secretary, 


Winston, 








A. Kelley, 


N. 


Boston, 


Mass.; 
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grand es- 


C. F. 
Geo. A. Rey- 


Tomlin- 


nolds, East Saginaw, Mich.; grand treasurer, Samuel 


H. Needs, Cleveland, 
Hoboken, 


mann, 


timore, 


Md.; 


N. 


R. W. 


J.; 


Brown, 


O.; grand tyler, C. 
Board ‘of Grand Trustees, 
John D. O'Shea, Lynn, Mass.; Henry W. 
Louisville, 


W. Kauf- 


Mears, Bal- 











| 
Ky.; grand 

ning, Indianapolis, Ind.; grand esteemed leading chaplain, Rev. Walter Davenport, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

THE FRATERNAL BENEVOLENT ORDERS. 

*Statement for 1901. 
Disbursements. Insurance, 
Total Written Total Secretar A 
Ordes: Income, | Claims. Total, | During Amount Sie Gg 

EENEG Year. in Force. 
Acme Fraternal Union. $11,747 $4, 652 $11,672 | $223,700 $161,850] H, C. Doolittle. |Sedalia, Mo. 
Amaranth, Order of the 11,942 5,000 ,14 289,500 1,208,250|J A. Stenger.. Detroit, Mich. 
American Benefit SE 68,658 42, "336 49,731 62, 4,390,750|N. P. Cormack. . Boston, Mass. 
Am, Benev. Ass'n. 106,382 44,045 100,240| 3,245,100 3,271,450! A. H. Mere: St. Louis, Mo. 

m. Frat. League. . 22,03 17,962 23,70 281,500 2,100,500|C. C. Pickett... |Chicago, win 
Am. Equity Ass'n. 2, . 500 ,96 29,0 12,500| Thos. Kerwin. Owosso, Mich. 
Am. Guild........... 407,118| 197,999 396,095} 11,116,500 17,587,000|S. Galeski...... Richmond, Va. 
Am, Home Circle*.... 21,253 12,600 17,113 55, 21s 750/18. Watson...... hampaign, Ill, 
Am, Ins. Union...... 07,986 66,917 92,490| 1,487,000 9,458,000|J. A. Lotz...... Columbus 
Am. Legion of Honor. 579,587] 532,007 590,91 41,500 8,945,200 A. Warnock.... |Boston, Mass. 
Am. Mut. Ben. Ass'n. ,80 3,694 13,598 127,800 135,300|F. A. Bossart...|Chicago, Ill. 
Am. O, of Fraternal 

Helpers ............ 32,670 28,658 35,173 981,000 3,128,00013. C. Simmons. .|Boston, Mass. 
Am. O. of Protection.. 31,551 12,238 25,696| 2,812,725 4.206, 925;G. W. Hall..... Lincoln, Neb. 
Am. Plowman......... 171 10,550 ,020| 2,749,600 3,738,300|L. T. Burdge.. Logansport, Ind. 
Am. Union, O. of the. ,056 ,900 ,969 ,000 '540,500|T. H. B Lcwis..|P Pa 
Americus, Order of.. 53,191 11,569 48,079| 3, 350, 000 4, 550,000 L. W. Squier... Greensburg Pa. 
A. O. H. Life Ins. F' 'd* 38,53 29, 31,202 485, OO 4,073,000 J. Mahoney..... inneap's, Minn. 
An. O. of U. Workmen. 836,93 180,842 835,842) 2,364,000|  38,600,000|C. T. Spencer. ..|S. Francisco,Cal, 
An. O. of U. Workmen.| 1,012,681| 744,800 79,735 208, 00| 137,474,000|W. T. Boyd..... Denver, Col. 
An, O, of U. Workmen. 121,88 00, 107,295 ,311,000 ,€£49,000|J. Ehrlich...... lbany, Ga 
An. O. of U. Workmen. 9,97 234,970 265,039| 3,501,000}  23,763,000|B. F. GE Des Moines, Ia. 
An, O. of U. Workmen. 641,558 3,000 644,189| 4,567,000 30,261,000|C. P. Hitch. Paris, 111, 

An, O, of U. Workmen* ,416| 210,552 224,122, 1,264,0 11,613,000! F. Baker. .... . |Evansville Ind. 
An. O, of U. Workmen* 637,740 31,350 632,534| 7,661,000 65,475,000/E. M. Forde....|Emporia, Kan. 

An. O of U. Workmen. 201, ,849| 152,000 166,863| 1,911,000 14,253,000|A. G. Andrews. . Augusta, Me. 
An. O, of U., Workmen* 57, 100 43,013 ,28 1,511,006 8,787,000|3. W. Matthew. Winnipeg, Man. | 
An. O, of U. Workmen. 101, "276 JOS CNR ee lios e Pes 5,914,000| A. F. HE .|Baltimore, Md. 

An. O, of U, Workmen. 690,752| 633,333 ' 645, 037| 2,520,000 0,634,000;J. Ed. Burtt....|Boston, Mass, A 
An. O, of U. Workmen.|.......... 32,000|.......... 2,066,000 37,636,000|G, Latcham.... ¡Detroit Mich. 

An. O. of U. Workmen, 450, 896| 384,347 418,999| 4,046,000 49,081,000|C. E. Larson. t. Paul, Minn, 

An. O. of U. Workmen. 921, ,658 800,00 913,809| 6,121, 39,254,000| H. W. Meyer.. 3 "St. Louis, Mo. 

An. O. of U. Workmen. 145, "049 130,000l.......... *1,756,000| *10,376,000|R. H. Howey... Helena, Mont. 

An. O, of U. Workmen. 494,031| 389,500 ' 489, 508| 9,088,0 ,986,000|]S, R. Barton... Island Neb, 
An. O. of U. Workmen. 62 80,262 194, "098 435,000 13.178,000|J. H. Lippincott Camden, N. J. 

An. O. of U, Workmen.| 1,266,583/|1,120,000| 1, 269, 146| 4,229,000 55,114,000| A. C. Numer: Buffalo, N. Y. 

An. O, of U. Workmen. ,D0T ,50 119, .910| 2. 805,000 14,945,000| E. T Moore. argo, D. 

An. O. of U, Workmen. 219,319| 231,550 273,108] 2,583,000 11,340,000|A. T . Rower.. . (Cincinnati, O. 

An. O. of U. Workmen, 

(sup. lodge)......... 11,164,482|9,860,412/10,759,953|110,019,000| 799,039,000|M. W. Sackett.. Meadville, Pa, 
An, O. of U. Workmen 618,289| 591,000 633,013 ,137,000 28, 185, 00. ck M. McNair.. . Pittsburg, Pa. 
An, O. of U. Workmen* 107,902 93,002 104,809 ,000 H. Thompson. noe onn 
An. O, of U. Workmen. 160,280| 136,619 163,193| 2,098,000 10, 106; 00013. XY ES 
An. O. of U. Workmen. 257,937] 221,000 200,289 à d 14, ,418, 000|F. Xi. "Din ei "d du Lac. Wis. 
An. O. of U. Workmen, : 

(Ind) 143.23 x Sg 194,706| 671,450 125,449| 4,072,000 12,200.500| M. D. pare . ¡Toronto, Ont, 
Artisans, Can. Francaise 261,081| 168,077 199,294] 3,193,000 17,929,800|G, Beaulieu.... Montreal, Can. 
Artisans, Order of Mu- 

tual Protection...... 103, Go 68,000 75,715| 1,562,000 8,826,000! W. ron DO Phila., Pa. 
Banker's Frat. Union. 1,985 31,361] 1,903,750 2,540,570|G. R, McKay.. . Cleveland, O. 
Bankers’ Un. of World 153, 873 62,332 126,444| 8,625,500|  20,004,000| E. Packard.. Omaha, Neb. 
B'nai B'rith, Ind. O. of 104,495| 92,706 96,782]........... 1,130,850|S. Hamburger. . .|New York City. 
B'nai B'rith, Ind. O. of 34,975 19,925 22 IlT|. ves s '$15.150|E. C. Hamburger Chicago, Ill, 
Ben Hur, Sup. Tribe of 728,193] 462, 730 595,631| 20,984,950 79,802, :900|F. L. Snyder... .¡Craw dv'le; Ind. 
Bohemian Slav. Benev- 

olent Society*....... 191,533| 159,750 193,255] 1,084,500 13,274,250|A. Jurka.......|New York City. 
poda Knights and 

La .e.......... oo 30,565 32,075 34,002 0600090000000 2,030,500, Karel Mussil. oe Chicago, Il. 
B'rith Abraham, Inde- | 

pendent Order of. 211,565| 181,778 196,347| 5,196,000|  30,809,500|J. Schoen...... New York City. 
Brith Abraham of U.S, 165,640| 143,800 166,768] 2,723,000}  20,858,500|L. Leisersohn...|New York City. 
Brotherhood of Ameri- 

can Workmen....... 6,364 1,310 6,364 165,500 260,000|D, P. Barker... ¡Sparta, DL 
Brotherhood of Ameri- 

can Yeomen....... 456,786| 269,909 379,682| 16,627,500| | 50,744,500, W. E. Davy.... |Des Moines, Ia. 
Brother’d of the Union 106,899 14,505 80,437| 2, ,000 8,938,000| H. B. Walter... Phila., Pa. 
Canadian O, of Chosen 

Friends ......... 88, 168,999 204,982| 2,505,000 24,613,018|W. F. Montague | Hamilton, Ont, 
Canadian O. of Fors'rs 587,89 353,433 417,175] 7,736,000 50; 933, 000|Thos. E. White. |Brantford, Ont. 
Capitol Life Ass'n. 39,303| 20,449] 36,88 ,620,000| — 1,964,000 Grace Fancher... Springfield Ill. 
Catholic Benev. Legion 1,249,95511,158,071| 1,187,464 29,000 55,766,150 J. D. Carroll... .| Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cath. Knights of Am. 850,396 84,607 11, 1,413,000| 34,686,000|J. C. Carroll. ISt. Louis, Mow 
Cath. Knights of Ill. 32,661 ,000 25, T1, 2,009,0001J. E. 'Menkhaus. |Carlyle, DL 
Gath. Kn'ts and Ladies 147,088| 121,818 138,861| 1,000,000 10,727,000|J. J. Duffy..... Memphis, Tenn. 
Cath. Knights of Ohio. 110,85 ,0 80,890| 1,267,500 8,231,500,C, J. Anthony: . [Cleveland, O, 
Cath, Mut. Ben. Ass'n.| 1,315,953!1,125,657| 1,151,574| 6,613,000| 91,189,000!|3. Cameron..... Hornellsv'e, N. Y. 
Cath. O. of Foresters.. 95,749| 751,183;  823,863| 11,992,200} 111,123, '900!T. B. Thiele. . |Chicago, m 
Cath. Rel. and B. As'n 86,197 69,053 81,003 917,500 6.224 ,600| Mary Connelly.. Auburn, 

Cath. Woman's Benevo- | 

lent Legion ....... 118,416, 75,670 84,208| 1,004,750 3 816,750! Annie O’Connor.|New York City, 
Chevaliers, The...... E 13,514 xeu d sra 12,736 899,300 1. 32,115 x D. Stratton. .| Akron, O, 
Christian Burden Bear's ,367 18,500 20,920 68,000 1,898,000|L. N. Olmstead. Manchester, N.H. 

212,300| 133,631 188, ,240| 2,374,500 14,718,500| E. D. Piefer....|Chicago, Iit. 


Columbian Knights*...| 
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Order 


Commonw'th Prov. As.* 
Court of Col. Circle... 
Court of H 
Crescent Life Ass'n*... 
Degree of Honor, A. 
Eastern Star Ben. F’d. 
Eclectic Assembly..... 
Empire State Degree of 
Honor :.......... 
Equitable Frat. 
Famabrosis Society.. 
Family Protective Un.. 
Fellowship of Solidarity 
Foresters of America. 
Foresters, Ancient O. of 
Foresters, Ind, O. of... 
Fraternal Aid Ass'n... 
Fraternal Army of Am, 
Fraternal Bankers’ Res. 
Fraternal Brotherhood.. 
Fraternal Censer...... 
Fraternal Chop’s of Am. 
Fraternal Crystal L’t.* 
Fraternal Home....... 
Fraternal Legion...... 
Fraternal Life Ass'n... 
Fraternal Mystic Circle. 
Fraternal O. of Am*... 
Fraternal Pro. Ass'n*., 
Fraternal Relief Ass'n. 
Frat. Reserve Ass'n.... 
Frat. Res. Life Ass'n.. 
Fraternal Tribunes..... 
Fraternal Un. of Am.. 
Fraternities, Accid't bu 
Free Sons of Israel. 
Free Sons of Judah. 
German Ben. Union. 
Giant OakS............ 
Gleaners, An. Sc 
Golden Cross, U. O. of 
Golden Seal, Order of. 
Golden Star Fraternity* 
Good Fellows, Royal S 
Grand Fraternity...... 


Heptasophs, Imp. Order) ` 


Highland Nobles. 
Home Annuity Ass'n. 
Home Circle.......... 
Home Guards of Am... 
Ideal Reserve Ass'n.... 
Ind. Western Star, O.*.. 
Ind. Workmen of Am.* 
International Congress.. 
Iowa Legion of Honor.. 
Iowa Workmen........ 
Iroquois, Order of the.. 
Jewelers’ League. ...... 
Jr. Am, Mechanics*... 
Keystone Ben. Soc. 
Knights of Columbus. . 
Knights 
the World.......... 
Knights of Fr. Mathew 
Knights of Honor..... 
Knights and Ladies of 
Golden Star.. 
so and Ladies of 
Knights and Ladies of 
Security ........... 
Knights or the Loyal 
Guard ............. 
Knights of Maccabees, 
Great Cam 
Knights of Maccabees, 
of New, Yor 
Knights ‘of “Maccabees: 
Supreme Tent....... 
Knights of Pythias.. 
Knights he St. John 
and Malta.......... 
Ladies’ Cath, Ben. As. 
Ladies of the Maccabees 


Ladies of the Maccabees| . 


of the Wond. EE 
Legion ef Honor., 
Legion of the Red Cross 
Lions, Ind. Order of. 
Life and Annuity Ass’ n 
Ve ee L 
Loyal Addit' Dl Benefit 
Loyal Americans...... 
Loyal Mystic Legion of 

America 





Unions l 


of Equity of | 


THE FRATERNAT 


Total 
Income. 


$17,524 

15,593 

611,130 
1,60 


5 
497,734 
18,314 


103,663 


; G 
oo 


49,30 34,500 
3,171,308|3,066,482 


615,734 483,822| 


100,948 
1,026,378 
, 100,544 





3,712,709|2,609,606 


1,998,852] 1,430,977 


60,342 
576,278 
354,325 


903,421 
118,989 
63,301 
19,109 
40,952 
1, h 308 
138, 


,456 
,231 


Disbursements. 
Claims. Total, 
$9,554 $17,250 
3, ,119 
477,640 548,352 
4,216 ,261 
10,000 14,455 
7,044 10,403 
25,482 ,010 
13,050 83,199 
84,984 46, 809 
3,595 5, 102 
eei 4 ids 14, 521 
20 24 402 
Mu Ee N, 1,000 
12,24 14,865 
1,755,411] 2,510,600 
94,109 370,98 
64,750 103,2 
2,811 18,1 
16,445 184,432 
14,300 29,116 
8,387 16,276 
IESU 20,569 
38,150 49,496 
10,875 12,956 
400 5,100 
261,843; 331,648 
5,317 15,376 
455 4,108 
taut ater 1,822 
Dm 8,453 
18,100 26,144 
30,500 62,659 
190,840 246,486 
,340 ,4 
201,273 211,847 
4,728 95,63 
55,419 145,341 
11,464 32,531 
111,458 142,165 
525,322 576,173 
64 6,519 
29,536 31,702 
267,851 291,896 
48,53 13, 
955,969| 1,041,198 
5,68 16, 
2, 26, 
114,727 129,497 
30, 52,792 
3,530 15,916 
14, 7850 17,031 
22,100 36,214 
126,60 144,093 
81,45 ,952 
12,200 ,908 
147,740 159,834 
207, 875 218,460 
8, 500 0.30 
231,000 304,639 
6,416 18,146 
40,880 
3, 169, 317 
68,250 100,222 
1,349,355|1,137,305| 1,256,231 
589,742 
39,400 76,997 
934,823] 1,025,638 
41,331 82,621 
3,000,163 
1,750, ,246 
55,539 60,393 
465, "500 518,367 
291, 550 353,565 
470,820 622,137 
105,000 111,629 
45, 250 52,798 
4, "799 17,00 
8,086 13,359 
998,250] 1,045,288 
126,600 139,384 
32,282 2,123 
40,718| , 63,132 
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Insurance, 

Written Total Secretary. Address. 
During Amount 

Year. in Force. 

$175,400 TONS 000|A. E. Thompson.|Phila., Pa. 
3,451,000 083 ,000| P. W. Van Metre Tipton, Ia. 
15,869,000 89; ,580,500 de 5 Robinson. Springfleld, Ill. 

389,027 149, BAS W. A. Hockaday |E. St. Louis, Lil. 

811,500 2,094,000| Mary A. Erat. . |Coldwater, Mich. 
215,500 gä 000|M. E. Crowe....|Detroit. Mich. 
492,750 2,165,175|G. C. Fagnan... Bradford, Pa. 

1,718,000 8,820, sol. H. Wakeman|Stockton, N. Y. 
4,394,000 13, ,204, 000|M. L. Campbell. |Neenah, Wis, 

27,5 6,000; E. E. Waring...|Washington,D.C. 
691,250 1,471,000|E. E. Knight... |Boston, Mass. 

91, 401,000|J. M. Emery.... "|New York City. 

E ee ots 494,000| E. M. McMurtry | Brooklyn, N. Y. 

111,581 151,190| W. a Toronto, Can. 

24, ,506 228. 849 50013. A . McGillivray Toronto, Can. 
8,634,000 260; ,500! M, D. Greenlee. Lawrence, Kan. 
,027,600 12 22'500 F. H, Bly...... Taylorville, Ill. 
2,283,600 ,497,600|J. F. Johnson... Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
,016, 18,571,200| E. A, Beck..... Los Angeles, Cal. 
1,195,500 ,621,000| R. P. Nichols. . .|Dayton, O. 
2,813,500 3,781,500|C. D. Tillson... |Des Moines, Ia, 
946,000 3,026,000|J. A. Hoyland.. |Springfield, Ill, 
2,033,500 5,869,500|C. G. Sanderson. Hamilton, Mo. 
36,1 1,128,250/S. J. Lion...... Baltimore, Md. 
1,176,000 807,000|S. C. Heacox... Hastings, Neb. 
2,203,750| 20,112,200| J D. Myers Phil’a, Pa. 

52,0 46,250|L. W. Ross..... Cincinnati, O. 
288,500 132/500]L. I. Kellogg... (Des Moines, Ia. 
267,000 67,000|W. G. Duke. ... |Richmond, Va. 

1,344,000 ,231000|0. M. Robinson. |Oshkosh, Wis 
1,271,500 5,044,900,C. N. Carson... |Knoxville, 11. 
2,554,500 7,085,000|R. Rexdale..... Zock Island, Ill. 
1,184, 33,189,000/8. S, Baty...... Denver, Col. 
10,636,000 22,280,000| E. = Yook..... Phila., Pa. 
369,000|  10,954,000|J. H. Goldsmith |New York City, 
1,091,500 3, 403, ONS. Fodor....... New York City, 
1,906,800 6,411,500| Louis Thumm. a pana Pa. 
,946,500 3. ,037,350 J. C. Miller. (St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,184,750| 25,.640;250!G. H. Slocum.. (Caro, Mich. 
2,770,000| — 32:493,500| W. R. Cooper. . .| Knoxville, Tenn. 
,234,000 1,740,000|A. F. Bouton. xbury, N. Y. 

138,500 ,258,100|G, W. Simpson. |Newark, N. J, 

83, 10,173,000| A. J. Bates..... Boston, Maas; 
550,730 4,694,200 W. E. Gregg.... ila., 

6,079,500| 84,724,500/S. H. T TS Baltimore, Md. 
,415,500 2,335,550| E. S. Randall. ..|Des M Moines, Ia. 
,209,500 3,961,000!G. F. Castor.. t uis, Mo. 

29,000 8,589,0001!J. M. Swain. . | Boston, Mass. 

2,348,400 1,413.300|J. W. Evans....| Van Wert, O. 

17, 1,533,000] E. W. Donovan. | Detroit, Mich. 

39, 1,868,000| Morris Fjller.... Chicago, Ill. 
990,000 1,562,500|C. E. Yates..... Sioux, Neb. 

; 2,592,000|J. O. Becraft Dowagiac, Mich. 
, 7,288,000/J. H. Helm.....|Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
RO er re sre er sn ss. (Ho B. White .|Waterloo, Ia. 
552,525 2,606,350|W. A. Rice..... Buffalo, N. Y. 
ica 6 1x sia aco | RU S e eee L. Stevens, Jr...|New York City. 
MU ers ee er nee C.L.Cadwalader. | Phila., 

18, 506 000'H. M. Putnam. .|Warren, Pa. 

3, 864,000 34, Ski Md en Colwell..... New Haven, Ct. 

1,027,600 1,005,400|J. S. Foster.... |St. Louis, Mo. 
970, 4,584, 500 T. S. Bowdern. . |St. Louis, Mo. 

4,147,000| 91,866,000|N. M. Givan....|St. Louis, Mo. 

97,400 4,029,900|S, P. Lacy. .....|Newark, N. J. 

14,215,000 66,962,000, C. W. Harvey. . .|Indianapolis. 
9,791,500| 49,304,500/J. M. Wallace.. |Topeka, Kan. 
ME See ee ee e 7,684,000 F. H. Rankin. oe Flint, Mich, 

10,038,500! 127,621,500] A, M, Slay.....|Pt. Huron, Mich. 

—MMáM em Sadar cates J. E. Dewey....|Buffalo, N. Y. 
75,074,000] 372,389,000|G. J. Siegel.... |Pt. Huron, Mi 
" : n, š 

13, "910; 500| 103, 711, ,000|S. M. Smith.... Chicago, Ill. Nn 
119,750 98,199,250| F. Houghtaling. |New York Cit 

8,141,000|  69,100,000| Mrs. J. A. Royer | Erie. Pa. i 

4,881,500|  45,344,775| Emma E. Bower |Ann Arbor,Mich. 

13,217,500 18,029,791| Bina M. West.. |Pt. Huron eub. 

"308, 6,255,500|J. M. Smith. St. Louis, M 
155, ,500 2, 319, 150|J. B. Treibler, Jr. Baltimora, Ma 

1, 957, 700 2, 457, .825| Alex Sweek..... Portland, Ore 
'838 ,000 2. 498, 000; W. F. Shale....|Hiawatha, Kan. 

8,171,250 63.171,750| W. B. ee Cleveland, O. 

1,030,000 12. 822, 000|F, S. ‘Petter. . . Jersey City, N. J. 

9,790,000 14,335, ls . d. Bell..... . (Springfield, Ill. 
1,933,500 8,472,000 


G. O. Churchill. !Hastings, Neb. 
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THE 
Disbursements. Insurance, 
Total Written Total 3 
TECH Income. | Claims. Total, During Amount EORR padres. 
Year. in Force. 

Loyal Sons of Am.*... $2,567 $2,909] $3,439 $93,500 $904,000|H. P. Averitt...|Farmer City, Ili 
L'Union St. Jean Bap- ` 

tiste CI 41,523 16,275 23,957 623,575 2,471,3751J. A. Caron.....|Woonsocket,R,1. 
Mass. Cath. O. of For- . 
M. RIES Vols. ves vs s 204,043| 160,708 176,103| 1,963,000 zt 189, 000|J. J. Leonard. ..|Boston, Mass. 
Milwaukee Mut. L. In.* 82,234 41,69 a "627 2'441 ,000 1,000|G. W. Jagers... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Modern Am, Frat s 63,01 32,862 96 1, "000 5, "234/356 G. M. Le Crone. Effingham, Ill. 
Modern Bro'h'd OF ‘Am. 360,410| 231,833 298 224 18, 341, 000 48,386,000 ji L. Balz..... Mason City Ia. 
Modern Crusaders*. 44 OD Us elu acil | eke derat rera ag aa Headington |St. Louis, Me. 
Modern O. of Praetor'ns 31,487| 14,350 26,080| 1,085,000 2,431,100|C. H. Woodward |Dallas, Tex. 
Modern Puritans...... 31,121 300 24,795| 1,474,600 1.976,009|J. re Neugebauer. Norfolk, Va. 
Modern Samaritans.... ,2 25,100 5, 03 1, "900.500 6,523,500|C. E. Lcvett....|Duluth, Minn 
Mod Woodmen of Am,| 6, 100, :309 5, 592, 883| 6,231, "454 144, 743,000 |1,161,285,000| C. W. Hawes... (Bock Island, Il. 
Mutual Aid, Ind. O.*. el 16 342 173, 173 "531 "000 7,378,000| Alex. "McLain. .| Macomb, Ill. 
Mutual Protection, O. of lo 108 OT 369 83,359 838,500 7, 037,750|G. Del Vecchio. Chicago, Ill, 
Mutual Pro'tive League. 153, ,631 119,900 140,21 5,31: 21,809,500] J. d Ep itchfield, Ill. 
Mystic Toilers......... 70,094 8,500 63,137 3,070,500 10, 086,500|J. F. Taake. Des Moines, Ia. 
Mystic Workers of the E | 

World .:.... e wes 222,409| 153,551 194,923} 9,171,000 33,047,050; E, Jackson..... |Fulton, Ill 
Nat. Assn Ry Postal E T | 

A Sa eee 71,661 67,594 73,547| 4,275,000 18,417,000|J. A, Wood.....|Columbus, O. 
Nat, Fraternal Soc.... 74,920 3,25 68,928 2.565, 0 3,841,250|T, O. Denny New York Cit 
Nat. Protective Legion. 115,166, 471,326 55120 5,196,550 12,240,500|G. 2 Scott. ....|Waverly, N. Y. 
National Provident Un. 01,6 98,500 106,78 158,50 4,330,250|F. E. Currier... |Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Natonal Union....... 1,910,362|1,791,750] 1, 909, 114| 11, 868, 000| 150,341,000!J, W. Myers....|Toledo, O. 

N. Commercial Trav- 

Miro ASS'n...... ovs 23,191 19,673 21120]. oe e eos ook du anra W. P. Tilton... |Boston, Mass. 

Y O. of Protection, 510,171| 499,750 528,206| 3,437,000 52,817,000; D. M. Frye.....|Boston, Mass. 
New Era Ass'n........ 54,006 ,328 52,904| 2,020,500 8,129,500|A. M. Webster. .|G*d Rapids, Mich, 
North Am, Union*.... 145,743 ; 90,350] 2,432,000 13,441,000|G. Langhenry...|Chicago, Ill. 
North Star Ben. Ass'n.. 21,926 16,022 20,616 551,700 3/008,4 501G, L. Peterson. . |Moline, Ill. 
Parliamenta'ns, Ind. O, 2,128 21 1,86 15,050 65,250| A. D. Rose. .... |South Bend, Ind. 
Pathfinder, The........ 83,132 46,053, 93,649| 3,269,468 11,040,989 G. C. Berry.....|Akron, O. 
Patricians, Order of.... 36,540| 22,058 9,66 08,70 4,201,650|F. H. Platt. . . . .|Benton Hr.,Mich. 
Pendo, Order of........ 13,824 41,263 69,662, 3,740,156 6,185, ,060| Ernest Duden. . .|S. Francisco, Cal, 
Pilgrim Fathers, Un. O. 412,118| 451,000 419,169, 1,077,500 33,633,500! Nathan Crary...|Lawrence Mass. 
Pioneer Life Ass'n.... 30,517 21,27 9,42: ,167,000 2,696, 000/H. Hä Ferguson.|Luverne, Minn. 
Pioneer Reserve Ass'n* 13,648| 10,570 16,190 979,500 1,588,500] W. E. Stone. ...|Bloomington, Ill, 
Polish Nat. Alliance.. 246,031| 185,750 Ké 1,125,300 18,141,300|T. M. Helinski.. Chicago, Ill. 
Protected Home Circle. 563, 891| 344, "250 487, 413| 11, ,396, 000 48,070,000 W. S. Palmer. . .|Sharon, Pa. 
Prudent  Patricians of 

Pompei ........... 33,231 12,719 32,295| 1,539,675 3,568,750|D. Swinton.....|Saginaw, Mich. 
Puritans, Ind. O, of... 18, llas os : 00 1,189,200|J. H. Johnson.. |Columbus, O. 
Pyramids, An. O. of... 118,909) 52,715 95,366| 3,782500| 11.898.500! H. S. Landis... |Kansas City, Mo. 
Red Cross, Order of... 25, ,216 18, ,900 23,929 "120; "000 ,311,000]G. D. Williams. ¡Toledo, O. 

Red Men's Frat. Acc. 

Association... ....... 15,021 5, 12,607 628,650 2,009,500! R. Gowdy...... Westfleld, Mass, 
Royal Arcanum........| 7,412, ,185 6,899,869| 7,113, ,802| 49,760,000 615,329, 000] W. O. Robson. oston, Mass, | 
Royal Benefit Soc... e. 0 27,64 67,838 1, 3,215 1,195,904!D. F. Penington Washington, D.C. 
Royal Circle.......... 171,041 140,683 171, 396| 5,751,00 21, 69213. Walsh...... Springfield, Ti. 
Royal Fraternal Union 49,468 19,52 52, ,021 2,934,6 2,459,2 SEN F. Hatfield St. Louis, Mo. 
Royal Highlanders..... 189,947 70,7 119,871 6,011,000 21,821,500 F. J. Sharp.....|Aurora, Neb. 
Royal League......... 661,716| 392,475 456,121, 3,397,000 51,792, pete E. Piper.... Chicago, Ill. 
Royal Neighbors of Am. 384,272, 363,300 319,610 9,575,000 16,655,000 Eer E. Dade. |Rock Island, Ill. 
Royal Templars....... 317,398| 258, .302 313,616, 4,348,250 17,318,650] E. B. Rew..... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Royal Templars of Tem- 

perance ............ 133,295| 105,178 117.147 401,000 7,826,500 C. Emory...... Hamilton. Ont.. 
Royal Tribe of Joseph* 88,402 51,053 76,095| 2,839,000 10,102,500|J. E. Ritchey... Sedalia, Mo. 
Safety Fund Ins Soc*. 302,925| 131,019 309, 754 189, 600 7 599,361 G. H. Fulmer...' Syraeuse, N. Y, 
Scottish Clans, O. of.. 85,214 ,25 El ee 5, 105 e Kerr..... Boston, Mass, 
Select Kts. and Ladies 119,443 96,157 119' '967 2,801,000 1,492:.000|E. H. Wheeler. . Kan. City, Kan. 
Select Knights, O. of.. 49,693 36,575 45,9 1,852,000 A 105,7501G. K. Stapler...|DBuffalo, N. Y. 
Sentinels of the Univ * 22,936 1,464 15,787| 1,766,400|,............ G. S. Clinton... !S. Francisco, Cal, 
Shepherds, An. O, of.. 2,730 55 1,658 aia Vegan das 115,971|W. T. Newman., Chicago, Ill. 
Shield of Honor....... 149,728| 133,750 153,489, 1,299,500 11,191,750| W, T. Henry. .|Baltimore, Md. 
Sons of Benjamin, I. O. 280,441| 247,544 281,791 iore resa 19,983,500| A. Silberstein. ..|New York City. 
Sons and Daughters of 

Justice ...........o. 81,235 61,154 81,700| 2,499,500 11,522,000/W.W. Walter... | Minneapolis, K's. 
Sons of Herman....... 110,976 90,868 98,788 826,000 7,496 ,000| John Bauer.....: iS. Antonio, Tex. 
Sparta, Order of....... 258, 441 201, 500 215, 149 455,000 11,569,000! R. A. Welsh. . |Philadelphia. 
Switchmen's Un. of N. | 

America .......... 101,497 82,200 101,233| 6,151,200 4,779,600|M. R. Welch... |Buffalo, N. Y. 
Templars of Liberty. . 28,216 28,183] , 29,970] . 14,000 PIGRO MOCIU, Jr.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Triple Tie Ben. Ass'n.. 42,887 21,200 33,617| 1,051,000 4,943,000!G. . Stratton.. Clay Centre, Kan. 
True Reformers, Un. 

Order of............ 253,669| 125,882 224,370| 1,883,434 1,115,702! W, P. Burrell...| Richmond, Va. 
Union Frat. League.... 21, "263 11, "573 20,822 448,050 1,165,150|J. F. Rey molds..|Boston, Mass. 
Union Life Guard*.... 14 ,054 8, 310 3,452 456,000 2,146,500| John Barratt. . |Alpena, Mich. 
United. Artisans....... 107, ,196 63,450 84,024| 2,851,000 10, 614, 500! C. L. McKenna. Portland, Ore, 
United Moderns....... 162,172 66,525 144,596| 4,402,197 10, 074, '947(E. W, Smith. Denver, Col.. 
United Presbyter’n Mut, " 

Ben, Ass'n....... ugs 35,738| 27,017. 35,231 | 720,000 4,554,000| H. R. Moffet... |Monmouth, Ill. 
Washington Ins. Union 25,156 3,255 24,416 186,150 593,800|C. C. Hammond |St. Louis, Mo.. 
Washington, Order of.. 15,663 30,869 ,991 ,521,800 9,270,500|J. L. Mitchell.. |Portland, Ore. 
Western Cath. Union..| 98,97 90, 97,210 6,500 8,211,000|John Shauf..... Quincy, Ti. 
Women's Cath. Order 

of Feresters*........ 402,083} 323,955 354,718] 4,984, 38,455,000| Cath'ine EE Chicago, Ill. 
Women of Woodcraft.. 319,607| 188,300 267,109| 11,908,600 39,98 00015. L L. Wrig .|Leadville, Col, 
Woodmen Circle....... 154,550 91,450 119,007; 5,004,9 14,878,600! J. G. Ki E Omaha, Neb. 
Woodmen of the World > 

(Canadian) ......... 94,574 51,968 75,405] 1,423,000 9,076,500|W. C. F'itzgerald;London, Ont, : 
Woodmen of the World i l : 

(Pacific) uu. 1,281,012| 845,500| 1,041,806| 37,660,200| 172,263,700/I. I. Boak...... Denver, Col. 
Woodmen of the World 

(Southern) ......... 2,739,262/1,939,572| 2,264,674 65,349,000) 275,557,3001J .T Yates..... Omaha, Neb. 
Workmen’s Benefit Ass D 82, 497 7,000 75, 644, 6,888,000|J. H. Cutten... |Boston, Mass. 
Xeomen of America. 19,115| 14,666] 49,239] 6,432,200 10,981,00Q!C. M. Coats.... Aurora, Ill. 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


College fraternities. or secret societies, have be- 
come an essential part of the structure of college 
life. Although in the early years of their existence 
the faculties in many colleges prohibited the students 
joining the secret societies, nevertheless these or- 
ganizations were perpetuated by the best men in col- 
lege even with the utmost secrecy, often under the 
most trying conditions, until at length they were tol- 
erated, then permitted, and are now approved by 
the wisest authorities as beneficial to the members 
and helpful in the administration and discipline of 
the college. Each fraternity has chapters in several 
colleges which are closely affiliated, guided by the 
same principles, associated by correspondence and 
interchange of visits and governed by a grand chap- 
ter composed of delegates from the several chapters. 
Meeting in annual conventions and interchanging 
visits, the members form acquaintances and acquire 
interests which make them broader and more cosmo- 
politan as college inen. 

There is an elective aflinity by which the mem- 
bers are chosen. Usually they are admitted into the 
local chapter early in the freshman year, so that 
the young men have the benefit and advantage of the 
advice and direct oversight of the upper class men. 
The members of a good fraternity are jealous of the 
reputation of their chapter; therefore they carefully 
guard the character and conduct of the individuals, 

The principal object of the best fraternities is to 
promote friendsnip, regulate conduct, develop manly 
character and supplement the college course by ex- 
erting an influence toward a broad culture and a 
noble life. 

The spirit and rules are so strong that member- 
ship in one fraternity precludes one from member- 
sbio in another fraternity. 


These college fraternities are peculiar to America, 
and exist in nearly every university and college in 
the United States and the two principal universities 
of Canada. Princeton is the only university of prom- 
Inence which prohibits them. 

It is a fact evident to a casual observer that 
the fraternity men are the most loyal and enthusi- 
astic of the alumni of a college. 

Many of the fraternities have published biograph- 
ical catalogues of their members. The best cata- 
logue is that of Zeta Psi fraternity, issued in 1900, 
which is a model as to details, contents, typography, 
paper and binding. Including the photo-engravings 
of fraternity groups, chapter houses and college 
buildings, it contains 1,200 pages. The edition of 
1,000 cost over $15,000. 


Yor many years the chapters rented rooms for 
their meetings, but the system has so developed that 
now the general custom is to occupy a house for 
dormitory as well as for chapter purposes. Many 
fraternitles, by the aid and under the control of 
alumni, have erected chapter houses adapted spe- 
cially to fraternity life. These houses differ widely 
as to style of architecture and arrangement. Many 
of them are ornaments to the college community, 
excellent types of which are found in the Alpha 
Delta Phi house at Williams College, the Delta Psi 
house at Columbia University and in the Zeta Psi 
house at Cornell University. 

The principal college fraternitles are named be- 
low in chronological order: 





| When 
Name. Where founded. ae 
ed. 

Kappa Alpha ....... Union College ......... 1825 
Sigma Phl ........... Union College ......... 1827 
Delta Phi .......... ¡Union College ......... 1827 
Alpha Delta Phi....... Hamilton College ... 1832 
Psi Upsilon ......... Union College ......... 1833 
Beta Theta Pl ...... Miami University...... 1839 
Chi Pal xe Union College ......... 1841 
Delta Kappa Epsilon ¡Yale University........ 1844 
Zeta Psi ............ New York University...| 1847 
Delta Psi ........... Columbia University 1847 
Theta Delta Chi ... [Union College ........ 1847 
Phi Gamma Delta... [Jefferson College .......| 1848 
Phi Delta Theta .... [Miami University ....| 1848 
Phi Kappa Sigma ... |Univ. of Pennsylvania..| 1850 
Chi POL. vas Princeton University 1854 
Sigma Chi ......... Miami University....... 1855 
Delta Tau Delta .... |Bethany College ...... ..| 1860 
Alpha Tau Omega... |Va. Military Institute..| 1865 
Kappa Alpha (South'n) | Washington and Lee...| 1865 
Sigma Nu .......... Va. Military Institute..| 1869 


Delta Upsilon was founded at Williams College 
In 1834 as an,anti-secret society, but later it was 
considered as a non-secret society and is generally 
counted with the fraternities. 


UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA— 
(By Rev. Oscar M. Voorhees, Secretary and ‘ireas- 
urer).—Among all college Greek letter fraternities 
that of Phi Beta Kappa stands not only as the old- 
est organized in the United States, but with the 
first in standard and desirability. With its mem- 
bership limited to those who have attained the 
highest distinction in scbolarsbip in their colleges, 
its alumni are to be found in tbe highest positions 
in publie and private life, and uave numbered among 
them professors, puysicians, clergymen, business men, 
members of the legal profession and Presidents of 
the United States. In number the alumni rank well 
toward the head of the list of college fraternity men 
in the country. 

The Phi Beta Kappa fraternity was organizad De- 
cember 5, 1776, at William and Mary College, Will- 
iamsburg, Va., by students in that institution, and 
is therefore the oldest Greek letter fraternity in 
this country, having had a continuous existence for 
over 123 years. The original chapter was disbanded 
at the end of four years on account of the progress 
of the Revolution, but was revived in 1849. ‘The 
Civil War again closed its activity, but it was re- 
vived in 1893 and again flourishes on its ‘ancient 
foundation. 

Charters were early granted for the establish- 
ment of chapters in connection with Yale and Har- 
vard, and from these institutions the fraternity has 
spread until it now has chapters in tifty-three of 
the leading educational institutions in the country. 

The first general catalogue was published in 1900 
by Rev. E. B. Parsons, D. D., of Williams College, 
then secretary of the fraternity, and contained the 
names of over 10,500 living members. 


The object of the fraternity is ‘‘the promotion of 
scholarship and friendship among students and grad- 


uates of American colleges," and only those are 
eligible who attain highest rank in their college 
classes. Charters for chapters are eagerly sought, 


and the tendency is to restrict them to Institutions 
hit aim to promote high attainments in scholar- 
ship. 

ln this way the fraternity is composed of mem- 
bers of approximately the same degree of attuinment, 
and, while the brotherhood idea of Good fellowship is 
not lost sight of, this is not the prime feature of the 
organization. Men of kindre dtastes, though of widely 
differing professions, meet on a common ground in 
this fraternity, and each is certain that the other 
has achieved something above the ordinary in his 
college life. 

The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
name by which the central organization of the fra- 
ternity is designated. The National Council, com- 
posed of three delegates from each chapter, meets 
every third year. A senate consisting of twenty 
members forms an executive committee charged with 
the care of the general interests of the fraternity 
during the interval between the sessions of the Na- 
tlonal Council. The organization has reason to be 
proud of its history and the unique position it oc- 
cupies as the ‘‘conserver and rewarder of scholastic 
attainment." Many eminent scholars and statesmen 
count it an honor to have their names enrolled upon 
her list of members, and thus be entitled to wear 
the well-known golden key. Theodore Roosevelt is 
the fifth of her members to attain the Presidency of 
the United States, his predecessors being John 
Quincy Adams, Franklin Pierce, James A. Garfield 
and Chester A. Arthur. 


The present officers of the fraternity are: 
dent, Hon. John A. De Remer, LL. D., Schenectady, 
N. Y.: vice-president. vacant; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rev. Oscar M. Voorhees, Three Bridges, N. J. 

Senators, 1898 to 1904: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
LL. D., London, Eng.: Hon. John A. De Remer, LL. 
D., Schenectady, N. Y.; Hon. Theodore E. Hancock, 
LL. D., Syracuse, N. Y.; Professor Samuel Hart, 
D. D., Middletown, Conn.; Colonel Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Seth Low, 
LL. D., New York City; Editor Hamilton W. Mabie, 
L. H. D., New York City; Professor Francis A. 
March, LL. D., Easton, Pa. 

Senators. 1901 to 1907: Professor Henry L. Ge 
man, D. D., Brunswick, Me.; Professor Edwin 
Grosvenor, M. A., Amherst, Mass.; Professor Edward 
Everett Hale. LL. D., Roxbury, Mass.; Colonel Will- 
iam Lamb, LL. D., Norfolk, Va.; Rev. Eben B. 
Parsons, D. D.. Willamstown, Mass: President Ira 
Remsen, LL. D., Baltimore, Md.: President Charles 
F. Thwing, LL. D., Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Oscar M. 
Voorhees, M. A., Three Bridges, N. J.; Professor 
Adolph Werner, Ph. D., New York City; President, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, LL. D., Berkeley, Cal. 


Presli- 
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ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—During the past fifty 
years the names of practically all the leaders of 
American Science have been on the register of the 
association, and the fifty-one volumes of its proceed- 
ings eontain many of the most important contribu- 
tions to scientific literature published in this country. 
At the present time the association numbers about 
4,000 members. 

Meetings of the association are held annually, each 
time in a different city, the last eight meetings hav- 
ing been held at Detroit, Boston, Columbus, New 
York, Denver, Pittsburg and Washington. ‘The next 
meeting will be held December 29, 1903, to January 
3, 1904, under the presidency of Dr. Ira Remsen. ‘The 
association publishes an annual volume of proceedings 
which for the past fifty years has, in large measure, 
retlected the scientific activity of the country. 

The ofücers of the next meeting are: President, 


Dr. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University; vice- 
president, Section A, George B. Halsted, Austin, 
Tex.; B, E. F. Nichols, Dartmouth College, N. H.; 


C, Charles Baskerville. Chapel Hill, N. C.; D, C. A. 
Waldo, Purdue University. Lafayette. Ind.; E, W. M. 
Davis, Harvard; F, C. W. Hargitt. Syracuse. N. Y.; 
G, F. V. Coville, Washington; H, G. M. Dorsey, 
Chicago; I, H. T. Newcomb, Philadelphia; permanent 
secretary, L. O. Howard, Cosmos Club, Washington. 
D. C.; general secretary. H. B. Ward, University of 
Nebraska; secretary of council, Charles Wardell 
Stiles, Washington. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — The 
American Library Association was organized in Phila- 
delphia October 6, 1876, as the result of a three- 
days' library conference held in connection with the 
Centennial Exhibition. Its purposes are the promo- 
tion of library interests, the interchange of ex- 
perience and opinions, the obtaining of larger results 
from library labor and expenditure and the advance- 
ment of the profession of librarianship. Meetings 
of the association are held annually in different 
parts of the country in order that all members may 
have an equal chance to obtain the great benefits 
to be derived from such comferences, and the meet- 
ing of 1903, which was held in Niagara Falls, was 
one of the largest in the history of the organization. 
The next mecting will he held in St. Louis during the 
Exposition and will be international. 

The present officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Henry Putnam, Library of Congress. Washing- 
ton: secretary, J. I. Wyer, Jr., University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb.: treasurer, Gardner M. Jones, 
Salem, Mass.; ex-president, James K. Hosmer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. — The Catholic 
Summer School. incorporated by the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York. is instituted for 
the purpose of providing the Catholies of the United 
States with the means of meeting during the Sum- 
mer months, in order to know one another better, 
understand their strength, enlarge the scope of their 
education and to get correet views upon the impor- 
tant questions ineident to Catholic life in the United 
States. It is situated on the shore of Lake Cham- 
plain. with grounds of about 500 acres in extent. 
Special courses of study in history, literature and 
philosophy are provided, and numerous lectures on 
educational topics are held throughout the sessions. 
Attention is paid to the social side of the school, 
and each year camping parties, athletic tournaments 


and sports of various sorts are organized. The of- 
ficers elected in 1903 are: President, Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle; first vice-president, Rev. F. P. Siegfried. 


Overbrook, Pa.; secretary. Warren E. Mosher, New 
York; treasurer, Rev. John F. Mullany. Syracuse, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION.—The Chautauqua 
Assembly, originally known as the Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, held its first session at Fairpoint, 
on Chautauqua Lake, in Southwestern New York, in 
August, 1874. Lewis Miller, of Akron, O.. and John 
H. Vincent, of New York, were the joint founders of 
the Assembly. "Their purpose was to enlarge the con- 
ception of Bible study and to provide, under new 
conditions, a wider and deeper preparation for re- 
ligious teachers. The Assembly was in no sense an 
outgrowth of the camp-meeting movement; the new 
institution simply used at first the property of a 
camp-meeting association. 

The educational side of Chautauqua has had a re- 
markable growth. The attempt to give a broad train- 
ing to the Sunday-school teacher resulted in the add- 
ing of instruction in many collateral subjects. Lan- 
guages, history, literature were eagerly welcomed. 
Ministers demanded Hebrew and Greek. Then came 
publie school teachers for whose needs provision was 
made, until year by year the schools grew to the 





proportions of a great system, in which to-day nearly 
one hundred instruetors teach 2,500 students. 

Early iu the history of Chautauqua its officers 
felt the need of giving direction and stimulus to peo- 
ple the whole year round. In 1878 tbe Cbautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle was organized to further 
this end. This “home-reading circle" has exerted 
an incalculable influence upon the American people. 
It has been able to adjust its methods wisely to 
changing conditions, and is at present guiding thou- | 
sands of earnest people in systematic courses in his- 
tory, literature, science and art. 

It is in no sense a college, either in its course 
of study or its methods of work. The organization 
has enrolled more than 260,000 members, of whom 
about 50,000 have been graduated from tbe four years' 
course. Out-of-school people everywhere are welcomed 
to its fellowship without any entrance examination or 
other requirement. In connection with this work 
the institution publishes four books annually upon 
selected topics, and a monthly magazine, ‘‘The Chau- 
tauquan," edited by Frank Chapin Bray. The 
student's statement at the end of four years that he 
has read the prescribed books and the magazine is 
suflicient to entitle him to a diploma. : 

Chautauqua is also a Summer community, with 
publie functions extended to include popular lectures, 
concerts and entertainments, as well as social clubs 
and groups of many kinds. Every element which 
goes to make up normal, sane, wholesome living is 
provided. 

The officers of Chautauqua Institute are: Bishop 
John H. Vincent, chancellor; W. H. Hickman, presi- 
deut of Trustees; George E. Vincent, principal of 
instruction; Scott Brown, general director; Kate F. 
Kimball executive secretary of the C. L. S. C. The 
permanent offices are located on the Assembly grounds 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., where all inquiries should be 
addressed. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD.—The General 
Education Board has for its object the promotion of 
education in the United States without regard to 
ereed, color, race or social condition; the develop- 
ment of the publie school systems, especially in the 
rural districts; the establishment and encouragement 
of training schools for teachers, and the promotion in 

eneral of every form of valuable educational work. 
t was organized in New York, February 27, 1902, 
and has headquarters at No. 54 William street, New 
York City, where information regarding the work of 
the board and kindred organizations may be ob- 
tained. The officers and members are: Chairman. 
William H. Baldwin. Jr.; treasurer. George Foster 
Peabody: secretary and executive officer, Dr. Wal- 
lace Buttrick: Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. Gil- 
man, Morris K. Jesup, Robert C. Qgden. Walter H. 
Page, Albert Shaw and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. At 
the meeting held in Washington in January, 1903, 1t 
was announced that John D. Rockefeller had contrib- 
uted to the work $100,000 a year for ten years. 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY.—The Jewish 
Chautauqua is a system of popular Jewisa education 
based upon exactly the same lines as the Chautauqua 
Society, which had its birth at Lake Chautauqua, 
New York, some twenty years ago. About ten years 
ago Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, of Chicago, suggested 
the adoption by Jews of the Chautauqua method of 
study in order to stimulate the interest of the com- 
ing generation in Jewish history amd achlevements. 
The idea ‘was taken up by influential Jews all over 
the country, and the society was organized in 1893. 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. A course book 
of study was prepared and issued by the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, and Mrs. Minnle D. Lewis was sent 
out as an organizer. Within the first two years 
several thousand pupils were enrolled in the work, 
and the number has steadily grown ever since. 

At first all the work was done by the correspond- 
ence system and by reading circles, but in 1897, as 
an experiment, a Summer school was held at At- 
lantic City, and this was successful far beyond ex- 
pectations. Each year this Summer assembly is 
held the number of attendants increases, and last 
Summer several thousand were in the colony, made 
up of teachers, rabbis, business men, students, phi- 
Janthropists and literary men. Courses of lectures 
are given on biblical and Jewish history and litera- 
ture, and addresses upon topics of pecullar intercst 
to Jews are made an important feature. All refer- 
ence to financial and commercial matters is carefully 
avoided. 

The officers of the society for 1903-1904 are: Chan- 
cellor, Henry Berkowitz; president, Jacob Gimbel; 
secretary and director, Isaac Hassler: treasurer, 
Louis Wolf; fleld secretary, Mrs. Minnie D. Lewis. 
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LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES.— 
The League of American Municipalities may be said 
to be the result of a united effort on the part of 
'American city officials in all departments to study 
the various and complex questions involved in mu- 
nielpal administration. In this connection the 
league furnishes the organization necessary for the 
proper protection of municipalities against the en- 
croachments of private contractors and corporations; 
it provides for mayors and council members a ready 
and convenient means «for securing reliable informa- 
tlon relating to questions upon whieh they must act 
for their municipalities, and gives to the heads of 
al! municipal departments an economical and prompt 
method for the interchange of experience and ideas. 
¿At present 125 of the most important cities in the 
United ¡States and Canada hold membership in the 
league, and their municipal officials are recognized 
as delegates to its annual conventions. 

The officers of the league are: "President, J. Ad- 
gar Smith, Mayor of Charleston, S. C.; first vice- 
president, M. M. Stephens, Mayor of East St. Louis, 
Ill.; second vice-president, Richard J. Barr. Mayor 
of Joliet, Ill.; third vice-president, James M. Head, 
Mayor of Nashville. Tenn.; secretary, John Mac- 
Vicar, Des Moines, Iowa; treasurer, Thomas P. Tay- 
lor, Bridgeport, Conn.; trustees, Thomas G. Hayes, 
Mayor of Baltimore, Md.; Jacob Cantor, President 
of the Borough of Manhattan, N. Y.; John Arbuth- 
not, Mayor of Wiunipeg, Canada; Ignatius A. Sulll- 
van, Mayor of Hartford, Conn.; Isaac S. Hascall, 
Member of Council, Omaha, Neb., and A. E. Griffin, 
Member of Council, Columbus, Ohio. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.—The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Central Park, at Eighty- 
second street and Fifth avenue, was organized in 
1870, and has a membership of 3,500. Frederic W. 
Rhinelander is president; L. P. Di Cesnola, No. 100 
East Thirty-seventh street, secretary. The directors 
are: Daniel Huntington, Louis P. Di Cesnola, 
William L. Andrews, John L. Cadwalader, John 
Bigelow, Elihu Root, Harris C.  Fahnestock, 
Frederic W. Rhinelander, Salem H. Wales, Robert 
W. DeForest, J. Pierpont Morgan, Darius O. Mills, 
Samuel P. Avery, Heber R. Bishop, Ruther- 
ford Stuyvesant, William E. Dodge, Joseph H. 
Choate, Charles S. ‘Smith, John S. Kennedy, White- 
law Reid, Edward D. Adams, J. Crosby Brown and 
‘William R. Ware. 


The museum is open daily from 10 a. m. until half 
an hour before sunset; on Sundays after 1 p. m., and 
on Monday and Friday evenings from 8 to 10. On 
Monday and Friday, 10 a. m. to % p. m., the publie 
is admitted only by payment of a fee of 25 cents. 
At other times admission is free. Membership in the 
museum may be obtained by payment of the annual 
fee of $10. i 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. — The Na- 
tional Academy of Design was founded in 1826. Its 
schools will be open daily to male and female students 
until May 7, 1904, Sundays and holidays excepted. 
Admission to the schools is obtained through the ex- 
aminations held the week beginning January 25, 1904. 
Applicants for these examinations must register at 
the office of the Academy during the week prior to 
these examinations. 

The council for 1903-1904 is composed as follows: 

President, Frederich Dielman:  vice-president, C. 
Y. Turner; corresponding secretary, H. W. Watrous; 
recording secretary, Will H. Low; treasurer, Lock- 
wood de Forest; Irving R. Wiles, Alfred C. Howland, 
Herbert Adams. R. Swain Gifford, J. W. Alexander 


and H. Bolton Jones. 

The instruetors are: Edgar M. Ward, N. A. 
Francis C. Jones, N.A.; J. Scott Hartley, N. A. 
Charles Louis Hinton, James D. Smillie, N. A.; Fred 
erich Dielman, P. N. A.: George W. Maynard, N. A., 
and Charles J. Pike, and the instructions include 
courses in drawing from antique casts, drawing and 
painting from living models, painting from still life, 
etching, illustration, composition, coin and medal de- 
signing, die cutting and lectures on perspective and 
anatomy. The awards for the year will be the 
Suydam and Elliott medals for the best work in the 
antique, life, illustration and still-life classes; the 
Cannon money prize for the best oil painting from 
the nude; the Hallgarten money prizes. for the paint- 
ing and composition classes, and the Albert H. Bald- 
win prize for the best etching. ; 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES,—The ob- 
ject of the National Academy of Sciences is to in- 
vestigate, examine, experiment and report upon any 
subject of science or art when called upon by the 
Government of the United States, and the actual 
expense of such investigation, experiments and re- 
ports is paid from appropriations which may be made 
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for the purpose. Under no circumstances does the 
academy receive any compensation whatever for ser- 
vices to the Government. Annual meetings are held 
at such places in the United ¡States as may be desig- 
nated, when reports of the swork of the year are 
made. During 1901 the academy had three sessions, 
one in Washington in April and two in Philadelphia 
in November, the latter two being special sesslons. 

The academy consists of members, honorary mem- 
bers and foreign associates. Members must ‘be citi- 
zens of the United States, and the foreign associates 
are Jimited in number to fifty. 'The present member- 
ship is ninety. Officers are elected for a term of six 
years. 

The officers are: President, Alexander Agassiz, 
Cambridge, Mass.; vice-president, Ira Remsen, Baltl- 
more, Md.; foreign secretary, Simon Newcomb; home 
secretary, Arnold Hague, Washington, D. C.; treas- 
urer, S. F. ‘Emmons. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB. — The National Arts 
Club was organized in the city of New York Aprll 
24, 1899, its object being to promote the artistic 
side of American manufacturing by the encourage- 
ment of hand-made articles, lest machine-made goods 
should suffocate all art in modern manufacture, as 
well as to stimulate interest in the embellishment of 
eities and publie buildings, and the immediate success 
of the club was greatly due to the interest it aroused 
among public-spirited citizens interested 1n municipal 
development. 

The officers of the club are: Bresident, George B. 
Post, New York; vice-presidents, James W. Alexan- 
er, New York; Samuel P. Avery, New York; Bernard 
N. Baker, Baltimore, Md.; George K. Birge, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; George G. Briggs, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Charles E. Dana, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry C. Frick, 
Pittsburg, Pa.: Harry E. Hayes, ‘Cleveland, Ohio; 
A. Augustus Healy, Brooklyn Borough; Willlam M. 
Ladd, Portland, Ore.; F. A. ‘Richardson, Burlington, 
Vt.; E. Francis Riggs, Washington, D. C.; Irving M. 
Scott, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Boston, Mass.; William "Watts Taylor, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Brooks 'Adams, uincy, -Mass.; Sir 
William C. Van Horne, Montreal, Canada; Thomas 
B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. ` treasurer, Spencer 
Trask, No. 27 Pine street, New York; managing dl- 
rector, ‘Charles De Kay, 'No. 413 West Twenty-third 
street, New York; secretary, Henry M. Stegman, No. 
87 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, — 
The National Educational Association of the United 
States was organized at Philadelphia in 1857. under 
the name of the National Teachers’ Association, and 
reorganized in 1870 as the National Educational As- 
sociation, including as departments the former in- 
dependent organizations, the American Normal School 
Association and the National Association of School 
Superintendents. 

The departments of the association now number 
eighteen, covering every important phase of educa- 
tional work, as follows: The National Council of 
Education, Kindergarten, Elementary, Secondary, 
Higher, Nonmal, Superintendence. Manual, Art, Mu- 
sic, Business, Child Study, Physical Training, 
Science Instruction, School Administration, Library, 
Doaf, Blind and Feeble-Minded, Indian Education. 

The establishment by Congress of the Bureau of 
Kducation of the United States and of the office of 
United States Commissioner af Education was secured 
through the early efforts of the association. 'The re- 
cent special committee reports indicate the lines of 
investigation which, in addition to the work of its 
annual conventions, have made the association the 
largest and most important educational organization 
in the world. 

There are three classes of members. Active mem- 
hers are those who are teachers or who are actively 
associated with educational work or in the manage- 
ment of educational institutions, including libraries 
and periodicals. Only active members are privileged 
to vote at conventions. Any person, on paying a 
small fee, may become an associate member, entl- 
tling him to a volume of the proceedings of the as- 
sociation each year. Eminent educators not residing 
in America may become corresponding members ‘when 
elected by the Directory of the Association, but the 
number of corresponding members may not exceed 
fifty. Under special provisions educational, institu- 
tions and libraries are enrolled as members, securing 
thereby the publications of the association and dele- 
gate representation in annual conventions. 

The average number of members since 1895 has 
been nearly 10,000. 'The executive officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass.; secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn; 
treasurer, AN, M. Davidson, Topeka, Kan. 
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NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. — The Na- 
tional Municipal League is composed of associations 
formed in the various cities of the United States 
having as their object the improvement of municipal 
government. It has no connection with national or 
State issues, but confines its efforts strictly to mu- 
nicipal affairs. Its objects, as stated, are: 

1. To multiply the numbers, harmonize the meth- 
ods and combine the forces of all who realize that 
it is only by united action and organization that 
good citizens. ean secure the adoption of good laws 
and the selection of men of trained ability and 
proved integrity for all municipal positions, or pre- 
vent the success of incompetent or corrupt candidates 
for public office. 2. To promote the thorough inves- 
tigation and discussion of the conditions and details 
of civic administration, and of the methods for se- 
lecting and appointing officials in American cities, 
and of laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. 
3. To provide for such meetings and conferences and 
for the preparation and circulation of such addresses 
and other literature as may seem likely to advance 
the cause of good city government. 

The present officers of the League are: Honorary 
president, James C. Carter, New York; president, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; first vice-president, 
Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; second vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel H. Capen, Boston; third vice-president, 
Thomas N. Strong, Portland, Oregon; fourth vice- 
president, H. Dickson Bruns, New Orleans; fifth vice- 
president, Edmund J. James, Chicago; secretary, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee — Chairman, Horace E. 
Deming, New York; George W. Guthrie, Pittsburg; 
Harry A. Garfield, Cleveland; Horace McIntosh, Phila- 
delphia; William P. Bancroft, Wilmington; William 
G. Low, Brooklyn; Dudley Tibbits, Troy; John A. 
Butler, Milwaukee; Oliver McClintock, Pittsburg; 
Harry B. French, Philadelphia; Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Cambridge; Harry T. Atkins, Cincinnati; David H. 
Lawrence, Duluth; Elliott H. Pendleton, Cincinnati; 
James L. Blair, St. Louis; John Davis, Detroit. 


‘PEABODY EDUCATION FUND.—The Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund held a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1903, for the purpose 
of formulating a plan by which the work of the Board 
and that of the General Education Board, which 
had been organized to work along the same lines, 
Shoull not be duplicated. The most important action 
taken was the passage of a resolution providing for 
the establishment and maintenance of a teachers” 
colege at some point in the Southern States, the 
same to be known as the ‘‘Peabody College for 
Teachers." Dr. D. C. Gilman, of Carnegie Institution; 
Richard Olney, Hoke Smith, George F. Hoar and J. 
Pierpont Morgan were appointed a committee of ar- 
rangements. 

The Peabody Fund was established in 1867 and 
1869, when George Peabody contributed $3,500,000 
for the: purpose of extending education throughout 
the Southern States. A portion of this sum—$1,380,- 
000—could not be used, as it :consisted of Mississippi 
bonds, which had been repudiated, and Florida bonds, 
which had never been recognized as legal by the 
State authorities. The balance, however, was placed 
in the hands of a Board of Trustees, of which Mr. 
Robert C. Winthrop. of Massachusetts, was chairman, 
and it has been handled so wisely that the sum of 
$2,100,000 still remains, in spite of the enormous ex- 
penditures that have been made. 

The present members of the Board are: Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, Joseph H. Choate, President D. C. Gil- 
man, J. Pierpont Morgan, Morris K. Jesup, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Samuel A. Green, Richard Olney, George 
F. Hoar, William A. Courtenay, James D. Porter, 
Henderson M. Summerville. George Peabody Wet- 
more, Charles E. Fenner, Hoke Smith and Rt. Rev. 
Willam C. Doane. ; 

Dr. Jabez L. M. Curry. general agent of the fund, 
died on February 12, 1903. 


. SLATER FUND.—The Slater Fund consists of the 
principal and interest on $1,000,000 placed in the 
hands of trustees by John F. Slater, of Connecticut, 
in. 1882, for the purpose of ''uplifting the lately eman- 


'elpated population of the Southern States and their 
. posterity.” 


No part of this fund is expended in 
land or buildings. but is used in the promotion of 
already existing institutions, and especially in carry- 


-ing on the development of industrial and normal edu- 


cation. More than half a million dollars have already 
been expended in the work, but so careful has been 
the management by the trustees that the fund has in- 
creased to about $1,500,000, while the annual appro- 
Dn dO have been kept up. Schools established by 

tates and by denominatiens have been helped by 
annual donations. These include Hampton Normal 
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and Industrial, Tuskegee, Spelman School, and 
schools and colleges at Orangeburg, S. C.; Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Marshall, Tex.; Raleigh, N. C.; New Orleans, 
La.; Nashville, Tenn., and at other places. 

The board consists of D. C. Gilman, of Carnegle 
Institution, president; Chief Justice Melville W. Ful- 
ler, vice-president; Morris K. Jesup, treasurer; Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, No. 54 William street, New York 
city, acting secretary and general manager, and 
Bishop H. C. Potter, Bishop Galloway, William E. 
Dodge, William A. Slater, John A. Stewart, Alexan- 
der E. Orr and William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS.—Many of 
the most prominent artists and sculptors in. the 
United States are members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, and its annual exhibitions at No. 215 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York, have often at- 
traeted international attention. The society awards 
three prizes each year: “The Shaw Prize," "Die 
Webb Prize?” and “The Carnegie Prize.” Its of- 
ficers are: President, John La Farge; vice-president, 
Kenyon Cox; secretary, Bruce Crane; treasurer, 
Samuel Isham. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. — 
The Southern Educational Conference, which has for 
its object the holding of meetings in different parts 
of the South for the discussion of the peculiar educa- 
tional needs of that section, met in April, 1903, at 
Richmond, Va. According to custom, there were ad- 
dresses by prominent educators and conferences along 
the general topies presented for consideration.  Re- 
ports made from each of the Southern States showed 
the amount of work being done in the South toward 
the betterment of the mental condition of the negro. 
Since the Civil War the South has expended $100,- 
000,000 upon negro education. 

The officers chosen for the following year were: 
President, Robert C. Ogden, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar Gardner Murphy. Montgomery, Ala.; sec- 
retary, Dr. R. J. Baldwin, Montgomery, Ala.; treas- 
urer, W. A. Blair, Winston, N. C.; Executive Com- 
mittee, R. C. Ogden, 'B. B. Valentine, J. G. Brown, 
Dr. Robert B. Fulton, President Caldwell, of Louisi- 
ana State Normal School; IC. (B. Gibson, D. F. Hous- 
ton, Richard H. Jessee, C. P. Glenn. H. N. Snyder 
and S. A. Myranders. With the exception of the 
president every officer is a Southern man. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD.—The Southern 
Edueation Board, an outcome of the Capon Springs 
and Winston-Salem conferences, has for its object 
the awakening and moulding of publie opinion for 
the betterment of education and the securing of such 
legislation as will bring this about. Its work is of 
a more personal nature than that of the General 
Education Board, and it comes into closer touch with 
those it purposes interesting. The officers and mem- 
bers are: President, Robert C. Ogden; secretary, Dr. 
Charles D. Melver, Greensboro, N. C.; treasurer, 
George Foster Peabody. Bureau of Information and 
Investigation— Director, Dr. Charles W. Dabney; sec- 
retary, Charles L. Coon, Knoxville, Tenn. District 
directors—Dr. E. 4. Alderman, New Orleans, La.; 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va.; Dr. Charles D. 
MelIver, Greensboro, N. C. Campaign Committee— 
Chairman, Dr. E. A. Alderman; Dr. Charles W. Dab- 
ney, Dr. H. B. Frissell, Dr. Charles D. Mclver. Gen- 
eral field agents—Dr. G. S. Dickerman, New Haven, 
Conn.; Booker T. Washington. Tuskegee, Ala. Field 
agents for Virginia—Hon. H. St. George Tucker, Lex. 
ington; Dr. Robert Frazer, Richmond. Field agent 
for Alabama—J. B. Graham, Talladega. Executive 
secretary associated with the president— Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR MAINTAINING THE 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S TABLE AT THE ZOOLOG- 
ICAL STATION AT NAPLES.—A meeting of this 
association, which has for its object the promotion of 
scientific research by women, was held at Smith’s 
College, April 8, 1903. Dr. Grace Emily Cooiey, as- 
Socjate professor of Botany at Wellesley College, was 
awarded a seat at the table for 1903-04, and the prize 
of $1,000 offered for the best scientific work done by 
a woman was awarded to Dr. Florence R. Sabin, of 
Johns Hopkins University, for her investigation of the 
origin of the lymphatic system. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF GEOGRAPHIC 
NAMES.—The United States Board of Geographic 
Names was organized in accordance with an execu- 
tive order issued by President Harrison in. 1890, 
which required that uniformity in regard to geo- 
graphic. nomenclature and orthography should in the 
future prevail throughout all departments of the 
Government. The present position of this board, 
therefore, is that of a standard authority, to whom 
all unsettled questions regarding. geographic names 
are referred, and it is due to its decisions that there 
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is now so much more similarity between the various 
maps and charts issued by the different bureaus and 
departments. 

The board is composed of the following members: 
Chairman, Henry Gaunett, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, Marcus Baker, Car- 
negle Institution, Washington, D. C.; members, H. 
G. Ogden, Coast and Geodetie Survey, Washington, 
D. C.; A. B. Johnson, Lighthouse Board, Treasury 
Department. Washington, D. C.; Harry King, Gen- 
eral Land Office, Washington, D. C.; Andrew H. Al- 
len, State Department, Washington, D. C.; W. H. 
H. Southerland, Hydrographie Office, Washington, D. 
C.; James L. Lusk, War Department, Washington, 
D. C.; Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A. Von Haake, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; H. T. Brlan, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: John Hyde, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

IVERSITY EXTENSION.—The American So- 
clety for the Extension of University Teaching was 
founded at Philadelphia in June, 1890, and ineor- 
porated in Mareh, 1892. The present officers are: 
President, Frederick B. Miles; treasurer, Charles A. 
Brinley; secretary, Charles D. Atkins. The office is 
in Philadelphia. The aim of University Extension ls, 
first, to extend higher education to all classes of 
people; second, to extend education through the 
whole of adult life; third, to extend thorough meth- 
ods of study to subjects of every day interest. Dur- 
ing the last few yeurs the society has arranged for 
the delivery of eighty-four courses of lectures at six- 
ty-four centres. The largest course attendance at lec- 
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tures was 22,115. The attendance at classes, held 
in eonnection with lectures, was 8,374. 'The number 
of courses arranged by States was as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 35; New York, 22: New Jersey, 
18; Maryland, 8; Connecticut, 1. The division by 
subjects is as follows: History, 28; literature, 33; 
music and art, 17; ethics and philosophy, 5; political 
economy, 1. The constantly widening use that is 
being made of the society's lectures and of the Uni- 
versity Extension system is shown by the following 
list and the various ausplces under which the courses 
of 1902 were delivered: Centres primarily or 
mainly for teachers, 3; centres under control of wom- 


en’s clubs, 3; People’s Institute, New York City 
(for workingmen), 5 courses; educational institu- 
18 courses; 


tions (schools, Brooklyn Institute, Stol 
New York City Board of Education (‘‘Free Lectures 
to the People’’), 12 courses; free librarles, 3 courses; 
regular University Extension centres, 40. The so- 
ciety has just completed its twelfth year of work. 
Since its organization there have been delivered un- 
der its auspices 1,133 courses, comprising 6,660 lec- 
tures. The average attendance at each lecture has 
been 205, and the aggregate attendance, 1,365,552. 
The most important work, outside of that of the 
general society in Phlladelphia, is carried on under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago, the Re- 
gents of the University of New York, Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick and in California. Sample syl- 
labi and circulars descriptive of University Exten- 
sion ean be obtained free of charge by addressing 
Chas. D. Atkins, secretary, No. 111 South Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA.—Organized 
in 1889. Its object is ‘‘the promotion of actuarial 
science by personal intercourse, presentation of appro- 
priate papers, discussion and such other methods as 
may be found desirable." Membership, 113. Annual 
dues, $10. Annual meetings in May in New York City. 
Officers: President, Israel C. Pierson; first vice-presi- 
dent. Rufus W. Weeks; second vice-president, Daniel 
H. Wells; treasurer, Archibald A. Welch: secretary, 
John Tatlock, Jr., 32 Nassau street, New York City. 


ALASKA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The Alaska 
Geographical Society was organized in 1898 and incor- 
porated in 1900, to encourage geographical explora- 
tion and discovery; to disseminate geographical infor- 
mation by discussions, lectures and publications; to 
foster commerce and navigation; to promote the great 
industrial, educational and materia] interests of 
Alaska and the islands and countries of the Pacific; 
to establish in such cities as may seem advisable 
headquarters and museums where the most recent 
and accurate information may be obtained relating 
to every part of the world; to accumulate libraries of 
the best books, with particular reference to geog- 
rapby, history and statistics; to make collections of 
the best maps, charts and photographs, and to carry 
on correspondence with societies and individuals 
whose work is connected with geography. The head- 
quarters of the society are at Seattle, Tacoma, 
Juneau and Nome. There are about 1,300 members. 
The officers are: President, Arthur C. Jackson, F. R. 
G. S.; secretary, Harrington Emerson, M. A., M. E.; 
eorresponding secretary, Mrs. Isabella C. Jackson; 
treasurer, B. M. Behrends. ‘ 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE.—Organ- 
ized in 1876. Its object is ‘‘to bring in touch phy- 
sicians who are graduates of literary and scientific 
institutions, and to emphasize the importance of a 
thorough course in training preparatory to the study 
of medicine." Membership, 861. Initiation fee, $5; 
annual dues, $1.  Offieers: President. Dr. J. B. Rob- 


erts, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Dr. Charles Me- 
Inty: aston, Pa.; treasurer, Dr. E. M. Green, Eas- 
ton, . whe 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE.—Founded in 1889; incorporated in 
1891. The object of the Academy is ‘‘to promote 
the scientific study and investigation of the social 
sciences—economics, politics and sociology."  Mem- 
bership, 2,000. Annual dues, $5: life membership. 
$100. Annual meetings in Philadelphia on the third 
Monday of January. Officers: President. L. S. Rowe, 
Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania: vice-presidents, 
Samuel MeCune Lindsay, Franklin H. Giddings and 
Woodrow Wilson: treasurer, Stuart Wood. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, James T. Young, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Organized 
in 1812 for the purpose of collecting and preserving the 
antiquities of our country. Membership, 140. Admis- 
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slon fee, $5; annual dues, $5. Officers: President, 
Stephen Salsbury, Worcester, Mass.; vice-presidents. 
George F. Hoar, Worcester, Mass., and Edward 
Everett Hale, Roxbury, Mass.; secretaries (foreign 
correspondence), Franklin B. Dexter, New Haven, 
Conn.; (domestic correspondence) Charles Francis 
Adams, Lincoln, Mass.; recording secretary, Charles 
A. Chase, Worcester, Mass.; treasurer, Nathaniel 
Paine, Worcester, Mass.; librarian, Edmund M. Bar- 
ton, Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION.—Organized 
in 1898. Its object is to foster and safeguard the. trade 
and commercial interests of citizens of the United 
States in Asiatic countries. Membership, 218. Annual 
dues, $10. An annual meeting is held in New York 
city on the third Thursday of October of each year. 
Officers: President, Silas D. Webb, New York City; 
treasurer, Joseph R. Patterson, New York City; sec- 
retary, John Foord, P. O. Box 1500, New York City. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENITO-URIN- 
ARY SURGEONS.—President, Dr. Edwin C. Burnett, 
St. Louis, Mo.; vice-president, Dr. F. Tilden Brown, 
New York City; secretary and treasurer. Dr. John 
van der Poel, New York City. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PATHOLOGISTS 
AND BACTERIOLOGISTS.—President, Dr. Eugene 
Hodenpyl, New York City; vice-president, Dr. Simon 
Flexner, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Dr. Harold C. 
Ernst, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Dr. Herbert U. Will- 
lams, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION.—Organized in 
1878 ‘‘to advance the science of jurisprudence, promote 
the administration of justice and uniformity of legisla- 
tion throughout the Union." The membership num- 
bers 1,775. The last meeting of the association was 
held at Hot Springs, Va., beginning August 26, 1203. 
The officers are: President, James Hagerman, Mis- 
souri; secretary, John Hinkley, No. 215 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, Frederick E. Wad- 
hams, Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY.—Organized in 
1876 for the purpose of ‘‘the advancement of chemis- 
try and the promotion of chemical research.’’ Mem- 
bership. 2,100. Dues, $5 per year; no initiation fee. 
“The Journal of the American Chemical Society” is 
issued monthly. Officers: President, John H. ng, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary and editor, W. A. Noyes, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; treasurer, Albert P. Hallock, New 
York City; librarian, E. G. Love, New York City. 


AMERICAN CLIMATOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Organized in New York City in 1884. Its object 1s the 
study of climatology amd diseases of the circulatory 
and respiratory systems. Total membership, 141; 
active membership limited to 150. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Dr. James C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa.; secre- 
tary-treasurer. Guy Hinsdale, M. D., No, 3946 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN DERMATOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—Its object is the furtherance of the scientific study 
of cutaneous diseases. Membership, 46. fficers: 
President, Dr. Joseph A. Zeisler, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. M. B. Hartzell, Philadelphia, Pa.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. C. J. White, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY.—Organized in 
1888 for the study of pronunciation and the usage of 


Ameriean English. Membership, 300. Annual dues, 
$1. Publishes ''Dialeet Notes’’ each year. Officers: 
President, Professor Sylvester Primer, University of 


Texas; secretary-treasurer, Professor O. F. Emerson, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION.—Organ- 
ized in 1885. Ibs objects are the investigation of eco- 
nomic problems and the publication of the results of 
such investigations. Membership, 1,000. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; secretary, Professor Frank A. 
Fetter, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Organized in 1890. Its object is to seek the 
exact value for the electric current in medicine. 
Membership, 200. Admission fee, $5; annual dues, 
$5. Officers: President, Dr. D. R. Brower, Chicago, 
IL: treasurer, Dr. R. J. Nunn, Savannah, Ga.; secre- 
tary, Dr. Charles E. Skinner, New Haven, Conn 


AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — Or- 
ganized in 1859; incorporated in 1862. Its object is 
the study of insect life. Memperahip, 121. Officers: 
President, P. P. Calvert, Ph. D.; vice-president, H. 
W. Wenzel; treasurer, E. T. Cresson; recording secre- 
tary and curator, Henry Skinner, M. D.; correspond- 
Ing secretary, C. W. Johnson. Location of the society, 
Hall of the Academy of Natural Sciences, No. 1900 
Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY.—Organized in 
1870. Its objects are to promote the cause of fish cul- 
ture. Membership, 370. Annual dues, $1; life member- 
ship, $15. Meetings are held once each year. Officers: 
President, George M. Bowers, Washington, D. C.; 
vice-president, Henry B. Ward, Lincoln, Neb.; re- 
cording secretary, George F. Peabody, Appleton, 
Wis.; corresponding secretary, John E. Gunckel, To- 
ledo, Ohio; treasurer, C. W. Willard, Westerly, R. I. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION.—Organ- 
ized in 1882. Its objects are the discussion of subjects 
relating to tree planting and the renewal of forests. 
Membership, over 2,000. Annual dues, $2. Officers: 
President, Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; secretary, Edward A. Bow- 
ers, New Haven, Conn.; treasurer, Otto J. J. Lueb- 
kert. Office of the association, No. 202 Fourteenth 
street, S. W., Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY.—A so- 
clety of expert compilers of family records. Member- 
ship fee, $3; annual dues, $3. Officers: President, 
Dr. M. E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, 
L. Nelson Nichols, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—Found- 
ed in 1852. Its objects are ‘‘the collection, discussion 
and diffusion of geographical information; the promo- 
tion of exploration, and the survey and preservation of 
our harbors." Membership, about 1,200. Annual dues, 
$10; life fellowship, $100. The Bulletin of the so- 
ciety is published five times a year. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Robert E. Peary, U. S. N.; vice-presidents, C. 
C. Tiffany, D. D., W. H. H. Moore and D. O. Mills; 
foreign corresponding secretary, Professor William 
Libbey; domestic corresponding secretary, Chandler 
Robbins; recording secretary, Anton A. Raven; treas- 
urer, W, R. T. Jones. The headquarters of the so- 
ciety are at No. 15 West Eighty-first street, New 
York 'City. 


AMERICAN GYNECOLOGICAL SOCIETY,—Organ- 
ized in 1876. Its object 1s to stimulate investigation 
and disseminate information concerning obstetrics and 
diseases of women. Membership, 100. Officers: 
President, (Dr. Edward Reynolds, (Boston, Mass.; 
vice-presidents, Dr. Whitridge Williams, Boston, 
Mass., and Dr. E. P. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
treasurer, Dr. J. Montgomery Baldy, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary, Dr. J. Riddle Goffe, No. 29 West 
Forty-sixth street, New York Clty. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. — Or- 
ganized in 1884; incorporated by act of Congress, 1889, 
Its object is the promotion of historical studies. Mem- 
bership, 1,702. Entrance fee, $3; annual dues, $3. An 
annual meeting is held during the Christmas holidays 
in the East or the West or the District of Columbia 
in triennial suecession. Officers: President, Henry 
Charles Lea, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-presidents, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, LL.D., Toronto, Canada, and 
Edward MeCrady, Charleston, S. C.; secretary and 
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eurator, A. Howard Clark, Smithsonlan Institution, 
Washington, D. C.; corresponding secretary, Charles 
H. Haskins, Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, Clarence 
ir Bowen, Ph. D., No. 130 Fulton street, New York 
3 y. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—Or- 
ganized in 1857. Its object is the advancement of the 
art of architeeture. Membership, 383 fellows, 145 as- 
soclate members and 396 honorary and corresponding 
members. Officers: President, Oharles F. MeKim, 
New York City; first vice-president, Frank M. Day, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice-president, Alfred Stone, 
Providence, I.; secretary and treasurer, Glenn 
Brown, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEERS. -Organized in 1884. Its object is the ad- 
vancement of the theory and practice of electrical 
engineering. Membership, 1.546. Annual dues, $15 
for members, $10 for associates. Annual meeting is 
held on the third Tuesday of May. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Charles P. Steinmetz; treasurer, George A. 
Hamilton, New York City: secretary, Ralph W. Pope, 
No. 26 Cortlandt street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGI- 
NEERS.—Organized in 1873. Its object is ‘‘to promote 
the arts and sciences conneeted with the ecomonical 
production of the useful minerals and metals." Mem- 
bership, 2,875. Entrance fee, $10; annual dues, $10. 
The annual meeting is held on the third Tuesday of 
February each year. Officers: President, E. E. Ol- 
cott, New York City; treasurer, Theodore D. Rand, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, R. W. Raymond, No. 99 
John street, New York City. 


AMERICAN-IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. — 
Founded at Boston, Mass., in 1897. Its object is to 
make better known the Irish chapter in American 


history. Membership, 1,000. Non-sectarian and non- 
political. Annual meeting held in New York City. 
Officers: President-general, Hon. William McAdoo, 


New York City; vice-president-general, Dr. James E. 
Sullivan, Providence, R. I.; secretary-general, Thomas 
H. Murray, No. 36 Newbury street, Boston, Mass.; 
treasurer-general, Hon. John C. Linehan, Concord, 
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AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,— 


Organized in 1898 for the study of all matters pertain- 
ing to nose and throat diseases. Membership. 100. Con- 


ventions every third year at Washington, D. C. Of- 
ficers: President, Dr. J. H. Hartman, Baltimore, 
'Md.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. J. E. Newcomb, No. 


118 West Sixty-ninth street, New York City. 


AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY.—Orean- 
ized in 1894. Its object is to encourage and maintain 
an active interest in mathematical science. Member- 
ship, 375. Initiation fee, $5; annual dues, $5. An- 
nual meeting ls held between the 26th and 31st of 
December, inclusive. Officers of the society: Presl- 
dent, Thomas S. Fiske; secretary, F. N. Cole; treas- 
urer, W. S. Dennett; librarian, D. E. Smith; secre- 
tary of Chicago Section, Thomas F. Holgate, No. 617 
Hamline street, Evanston, Ill; offices of the secre- 
tary, librarian and Committee of Publication, No. 
501 West One Hundred and Sixteenth street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.—Incorpor- 
ated in 1897. Its object is to federate the medical pro- 
fesslon of the United States. Membership, over 12,000. 
An equal assessment of not more than $10 is levied 
annually. Officers: President, Frank Billings, Illi- 
nois; first vice-president, G. C. Savage, Tennessee; 
secretary, George H. Simmons, No. 103 Dearborn 
ay enue Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, Henry P. Newman, 

nois. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGICAL $8SO- 
CIETY.—President, Dr. A. B. Richardson, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: vice-presid2at, Dr. A. E. Macdonald, New 
York City; secretary and treasurer, Dr. C. B. Burr, 
Michigan. 


AMERICAN MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY.—Organ- 
ized in 1878 for the purpose of the encouragement of 
microscopicul research. Membership, 300. Admission 
fee, $3;annual dues, $2; Mfe membership, $50. Officers: 
President, Dr. E. A. SEED Madison, Wis.; first vice- 
president, Dr. William . Seaman, Washington, D. 
C.; second vice-president, Dr. A. M. Holmes, Denver, 
Col; secretary, Dr. Henry B. Ward, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; treasurer, J. C. Smith, New 
Orleans; custodian, Magnus Pflaum, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN NEUROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
President, Dr. Frank R. Frye. St. Louis, Mo.; vice- 
presidents, Dr. Hugh T. Patrick. Chicago, Ill., and 
Dr. William G. Spiller, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary 
and treasurer, Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, New York 
City. 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY.—Organized in 1858; incorporated in 
1865. Its objects are the collection of coins and medals 
and the popularization of the science of numismatol- 
ogy. Membership, 300. Officers: President, Andrew C. 
Zabriskie; recording secretary, John Kensett Oly- 
phant; corresponding secretary, J. Sanford Saltus; 
treasurer, Charles Pryer. Headquarters of the so- 
ciety, No. 1271 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
Membership, 158. Annual meeting in conjunction 
with the Congress of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Washington, D. C., May, 1904. Officers: President, 
Dr. C. S. Bull, New York City; vice-president, Dr. A. 


Matthewson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Dr. J. S. Prout, Brooklyn, . Y.; recording 
secretary and treasurer, Dr. S. B. St. John, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY.—Organized in 
1842 for the purpose of encouraging Oriental litera- 
ture and the cultivation of learning in Oriental lan- 
guages. Membership, 353. Annual dues, $5.  Of- 
ficers: President, D. C. Gilman, Carnegle Institution, 
Washington, D. C.; eorresponding secretary, Professor 
E. Washburn Hopkins, No. 235 Bishop street, New 
Haven, Conn.; recording secretary, Professor George 
F. Moore, Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, Professor 
Frederick W. Williams, New Haven, Conn. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS' UNION.—Organ- 
ized in 1813 for the purpose of the advancement of its 
members in ornithological science. Its present mem- 
bership is 814, and its officers are: President, Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.; secretary, John 
H. Sage, Portland, Conn.; treasurer, William 
Dutcher, New York City. The association publishes 
a journal of ornithology and many works relating te 
the science. Tbe admission fee varies from $3 to 
$10, according to the different classes of member- 
ship; the annual dues, from $3 to $95. 


AMERICAN ORTHOPEDIC ASSOCIATION.—Its 
object is the advancement of orthopedic science and 
art. Membership limited to 60. Annual meetings are 
held every third year, in conjunction with the Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Officers: President, Dr. Louis Weigel, 
Rochester, N. Y.; first vice-president, Dr. Reginald 
Sayre, New York City; second vice-president, Dr. R. 
T. Taylor, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, Dr. E. A 
Brackett, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Dr. John Ridlon, 
No. 103 State street, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—President, 
Dr. B. Alexander Randall, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice- 
president, Dr. William H. Carmait, New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary and treasurer, Dr. Frederick L. 
Jack, Boston. Mass. 


AMERICAN PEDIATRIC SOCIETY.—President, 
Dr. Augustus Castle, New York City; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Allen Baines, Toronto, Canada, and Dr. E. E. 
Graham, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Dr. S. Admas, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Dr. J. Pafk West, Bel- 
laire, O.; recorder and editor, Dr. W. L. Carr, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Organized in 1869. Devoted to the study of languages 
and literature. Membership, about 600. Admission fee, 
$5; annual dues, $3. Officers: President, Professor 
Charles F. Smith, University of Wisconsin; vice- 
presidents, Professor George Hempl, Universtiy of 
Michigan, and Professor Mortimer L. Barle, Colum- 


bia University: secretary and treasurer, Herbert 
Weir Smyto, Harvard University. 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. — 


Founded in 1743, in consequence of a circular issued 
by Benjamin Franklin. Its object is **to promote use- 
ful knowledge." Membership, 450. Officers: President, 
Edgar F. Smith; vice-presidents, William B. Scott, 
George F. Barker and Samuel P. Langley; secre- 
taries, I. Minis Hays, Edwin G. Conklin, Arthur W. 
Goodspeed and Morris Jastrow, Jr.; treasurer, Henry 
La Barre Jayne. Address of the society, No. 104 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Organized for 
the purpose of promoting the advancement and diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of physies. Four meetings are 
held eaeh year, and the annual fee for membership 
is $5. The officers are: President, Arthur G. Web- 
ster; vice-president, Elihu Thomson; secretary, Er- 
meet Merritt, Ithaca, N. Y.; treasurer, ‘William Hal- 
ock. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION.— 
Organized in 1872 for the purpose of advancing public 
hygiene. Membership, about 500. Admission fee, $5; 


annual dues, $5. Officers: President, Dr. Walter Wy- 
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Charles O. 
Frank W. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


man, Washington, D. C.; 
Probst, Columbus, Ohio; 
Wright, New Haven, Conn. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
Organized in 1852. Its objects are the advancement 
of engineering knowledge and practice. Membership, 
2,554. Annual dues: Corporate members, $15; asso- 


secretary, 
treasurer, 


elates, $10; juniors, $10. Meetings are held the 
first and second Wednesdays of each month. Of- 
ficers: President, Alfred Noble: secretary, Oharles 
Warren Hunt; treasurer, J. M. Knap. House of the 
society, No. 220 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CURIO COLLECTORS.— 
Its object is the mutual advantage of naturalists, 
geologists, mineralogists, archa®ologists, neumisma- 
tists and antiquarians. Each department 1s in charge 
of a superintendent who is an expert in his line. The 
society has now 400 members, with these officers: 
President, Roy Farrell Greene, Arkansas City, Kan.; 
vice-president, T. C. Edilen, Pittsburg, Pa.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. W. Coning, Macyville, Tenn. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS.—Organized in 1880; incorporated in 1881. Its 
object is ‘‘to promote the arts and sciences connected 
with engineering and mechanical construction.’’ Total 
membership, 2,825.. Initiation fee, $25; annual dues, 
$15. Two meetings are held each year, the annual 
meeting in December, in New York City. Officers: 
President, James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice- 
presidents, Wilfred M. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. 
E. Cooley, Ann Arbor, Micn., and M. P. Higgins, 
Worcester, Mass.; treasurer, William H. Wiley, 
New York City; secretary, Professor Y. R. Hutton, 
New York City. Headquarters of the soclety, No. 12 
West Thirty-first street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NATURALISTS.—Or- 
ganized in 1883, ''for the exchange of ideas regarding 
roblems of natural history.” Membership, 228. Meet- 
ngs held annually during last week of December. Of- 
ficers: President, J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison-01- 
Hudson, N. Y.; secretary, R. G. Harrison, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, 
M. M. Metcalf, Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION.—IIas 
for its object the collection, preservation and diffusion 
of statistical information in the different departments 
of human knowledge. The association holds its reg- 
ular meetings in Boston on the third Friday in Janu- 
ary, April and October, the annual meeting being 
held in January. 'The annual dues are $2, and the 
present officers are: President, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright; vice-presidents, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, 
Professor Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Walter F. Wil- 
cox, Henry Gannett and S. N. D. North; treasurer, 
John S. Clark, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Davis R. 
Dewey, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN SURGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Its ob- 
jects are to promote the interests of surgery.  Of- 


fieers: President, Maurice H. Richardson, M. D.; 
vice-presidents, N. B. Carscn, M. D., and W. J. 
Mayo, M. D.; treasurer, George R. Fowler, M. D.; 


secretary, Dudley P. Allen, M. D., No. 278 Prospect 


street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN THERAPEUTIC SOCIETY.—Presi- 
dent, Dr. Howard H. Baker, Washington, D. C.: 
vice-presidept, Dr. J. N. Hall, Denver, Col. ; secre- 
tary, Dr. Noble P. Barnes, Washington, D. O.; 
treasurer, Dr. John S. MeLain, Washington, D. C. 


ARCHAELOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.— 
Organized in 1879. Its object is to promote and to di- 
reet archaeological Investigation and research. Mem- 
bership, 956. Annual dues, $10; life membership, $100. 
Annual meetings are beld on the second Saturday of 
May each year. Officers: President, Professor 
Thomas Day Seymour, Yale University; secretary, 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Professor William U. Bates, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; editor, Professor John Henry Wright, Cam- 
bridge, Mass; treasurer, James H. Hyde, No. 120 
Rroadway, New York City; president of New York 
society, T. D. Seymour; secretary of New York so- 
a Nelson G. McCrea, Ph. D., Columbia Univer- 
sity. l 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS.— 
Organized in 1886. Its object is the advancement of 
sclentific and practical medicine. Membership limited 
to 125. Officers for 1903-1904: President, Dr. Will- 
jam T. Couneilman, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, 
Dr. Edward L.. Trudeau, Saranae Lake, N. Y.; sec- 
retary, Dr. Henry Hun, 149 Washington avenue, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; reeorder, Dr. Solomon S. Cohen, Phila- 
delphia, Pa: treasurer, Dr. J. P. Crozer Gritlith, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


recorder, 
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ASSOCIATION OF ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
—Its objects are the presentation and consideration of 
matters relating to economie entomology. Officers: 
President, Prof. Mark V. Slingerland, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
first vice-president, Prof. Clarence M. Weed; second 
vice-president, Dr. Henry Skinner; secretary and 
treasurer, A. F. Burgess, Columbus, O. 


ASTRONOMICAL AND ASTROPHYSICAL SO. 
CIETY OF AMERICA.—Organized in 1898. Has for 
its object ‘‘the advancement of astronomy, astro- 
physics and related branches of science,’’ and its 
membership, 175, Includes nearly every working as- 
tronomer in America. The annual dues are $5, and 
annual meetings are held in obedience to the call of 
the Council. Officers: President, Simon Newcomb, 


Washington, D. C.; secretary, George C. Comstock, 
Madison, 'Wis.; treasurer, Charles L. Doolittle, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA.—Organized 


in 1893. Its object is the advancement of botanical 
knowledge. Annual dues, $10; life membership, $100. 
Officers: President, Charles Reid Barnes, University 
of Chicago; vice-president, Joseph Nelson Rose, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Arthur Hollick, New 
York City; secretary, Daniel T. MacDougal, New 


York Botanical Garden, New York City. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA.—Organ- 
ized in 1888. Its object is the promotion of geological 
science. Membership, 250. Initiation fee, $10; annual 
dues, $10. Officers: President, S. F. Emmons, U. S. 
Geological Survey; secretary, H. L. Fairchild, Univer- 
sity of Roehester, N. Y.; treasurer, I. C. White, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; editor, J. Stanley-Brown, New 
York City. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The 
nternational Geographic Society was organized at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901, and its headquarters are in 
St. Louis, Mo. Its objects are the acquisition and 
dissemination of geographical knowledge. The officers 
are as follows: President, Arthur C. Jackson, F. R. 
G. S.; home secretary, Colonel Robert M. Yost, Mis- 
souri; foreign secretary, Senor Coronel Don Sergio 
NUS. Honduras; treasurer, Clifford Hubbell, Buffalo, 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—Organized 
in 1888. Its object is ‘‘the increase and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge." Membership, 2,600. Annual 


dues, $2. The official organ of the society is ''The 
National Geographic Magazine," published monthly. 
ficers: President, Alexander Graham Bell; vice- 


president, W. J. McGee; treasurer, John Joy Edson; 
secretary, Alfred J. Henry. Offices of the society, 
Room 108, Corcoran Building, Fifteenth and F 
streets, Washington, D . 

NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—Organized in 1899. Its objects are "to promote and 
encourage original historical research and to dissemi- 
nate a greater knowledge of the early history of 


New York State." Membership, 163. Admission 
fee, $2; annual dues, $2. Annual meetings are held 
on the last Tuesday of July in each year. Officers: 


President, Hon. James A. Roberts, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
treasurer, James A. Holden, Glens Falls, N. Y.; sec- 
retary, Robert O. 'Bascom, Fort Edward, 'N. Y.. 
NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY .— The objects 
of the society are the establishment of a free zoological 
park containing collections of North Ameriean and 
. exotic animals, the encouragement of interest in an- 
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Hon. Levi P. Morton; treasurer, Percy R. Pyne; sec- 
retary, Madison Grant, No. 11 Wall street, New 
York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF TUBERCULOSIS.—Organized in Philadel- 
phia in 1892. Its object is the distribution of infor- 
mation relating to practical methods of prevention and 
the means by which consumptives can avoid communl- 
eating the disease to others. Annual dues. $1; life 
membership, $10. Officers: President, Dr. Howard S. 
Anders, Philadelphia, Pa.; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. Joseph ‘Walsh; secretary, Dr. A. H. Davisson, 
No. 2024 [Pine street, Philadelphia, Pa. Meetings are 
held at No. 1900 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCIENTIFIC ALLIANCE OF NEW YORK.—0Or- 
ganized in 1891. Its object is to promote the interests 
of the eight allied scientific societies of which it is 
composed. Membership, 1,102. Officers: President, 
Charles F. Cox; ‘treasurer, E. G. Love; secretary, N. 
EE New York Botanical Gardens, New York 

y. 

SCOTCH-IRISH SOCIETY OF AMERICA.— Was 
organized in 1889 at Columbia, Tenn., its object being 
racial, historical and social. The officers are as fol- 
lows: President, Hon. John Stewart, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; vice-president-general and honorary secretary, 
Rev. John S. MacIntosh, D. D., No. 220 Witherspoon 
Bullding, Philadelphia; treasurer, John Mcllhenny, 
No. 1339 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS.—Founded 
in 1892. Its object is the improvement of the condition 
of the craft. Membership, 350. Initiation fee, $2; an- 


. nual dues, $5 for resident, $3 for non-resident mem- 


bers. The offices of the society are at No. 32 Broad- 
way, New York City. Officers: President, Hon. Ras- 
tus S. Ransom, New York City; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Julla Ward Howe, Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Walworth, General Lew Wallace and Miss Grace D. 
Litehfleld; treasurer and counsel, Morris P. Ferris; 
secretary, G. Grosvenor Dame. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY.—An inter- 
national organization, of which the New York section 
is the American representative. The present officers of 
the American section are: Chairman, Virgil Coblentz; 
vice-chairman, Russell W. Moore; treasurer, R. C. 
Woodcock; secretary, H. Schweitzer, No. 40 Stone 
street, New York City. The principal officers of the 
general society are: President, L. Levenstein, Man- 
chester, England; treasurer, Samuel Hall, East Lon- 
don Soap Works, Bow, E., England; secretary, 
Charles Cresswell, 9 Bridge street, Westminster, 
London, S. W., England. 


SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MA- 
RINE ENGINEERS.—Its object is *'the promotion of 
the art of shipbuilding, commercial and naval.” 
Membership, 431. Entrance fee, $5; annual dues, $5. 
Annual meetings are held. Officers: President, 
Clement A. Griscom; secretary and treasurer, W. L. 
Capes No. 12 West Thirty-first street, New York 
City. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCE.—Was organized in 1882 for the 
purpose of encouraging original researches in the 
sciences applied in agriculture. The society consists 
of eighty members, the membership being limited to 
100, and the present officers are: President, Dr. 
William Frear, State College, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, 


imal life and the promotion of zoological science ‘in F. M. Webster, Urbana, Ill; custodian, Dr. W. J. 
general. Membership, 1,200. Officers: President, Beal, Agricultural College, Mich. 
RELIGIOUS AND TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATIONS. 
ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE, — The Actors’ second vice-president, George D. Mavintyre; secre- 
Church Alliance was founded June 18, 1899, by Rev. tary, Rev. Walter E. Bentley; treasurer, John A. 
Walter E. Bentley, who was formerly a member of Holden. ` 


the dramatic profession and is now rector of the 
Chureh of the Holy Sepulehre, Seventy-fourth street 
and Park avenue, New York City. The purpose of 
the organization is to establish closer relationship 
between the church and the theatre by appointing 
elergymen of all denominations as chaplains through- 
out the United States and Canada to minister to the 
needs of members of the dramatic profession. 
association has 2,500 members, half of whom are 
members of the dramatie profession, the rest being 
clergymen and lay members of churches. It is es- 
tablished in more than 400 cities in the United 
States and Canada, and has local chapters in New 
York City, Boston and Philadelphia, and it is affili- 
ated with the Actors’ Church Union of England, of 
which the Lord Bishop of Rochester is president. 
The officers are: President, Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D.; first vice-president, Joseph Jefferson; 


The : 


AMERICAN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY, — 
The American Baptist Education Society carries 
on educational work by the establishment and sup- 
port of colleges and academies. The officers are: 
President, A. Gaylord Slocum, LL. D.; vice-presi- 


. dents, John F. Forbes, Ph. D., and John H. Harris, 


LL. D.; recording secretary, Rev. H. B. Grose; cor- 
responding secretary, H. L. Morehouse, D. D., No. 


111 Fifth avenue, New York City; treasurer, E. V. 


Cary, Montclair, New Jersey. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY,— 
The American Baptist Historical Society, No. 414 
Crozer Building, Philadelphia, has for its object the 


preservation of materials of Baptist history and the- 


publication of matters of interest along this line. 
The officers are: President, B. L. ‘Whitman, D. D.; 
recording secretary, B. McMackin, D. D., 
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Chestnut street, Philadelphia; corresponding secre- 
tary, A. L. Vall, 414 Crozer Building, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCI- 
ETY.—The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
No. 111 Fifth avenue, New York City, directs 
Baptist mission work in the United States and its 
colonies and in Cuba and Mexico. Its officers are: 
Corresponding secretary, H. L. Morehouse, D. D.; 
field secretary, E. E. Chivers, D. D.; treasurer, F. 
T. Moulton. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION.— 
The American Baptist Missionary Union, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, is organized for the carrying on of 
general mission work under the direction of the Bap- 
tist Church. The officers are: President, Hon. H. 
Kirke Porter; vice-presidents, William N. Clarke, D. 
D., and E. M. Van Duzee; recording secretary, Henry 
S. Burrage, D. D.; corresponding secretaries, Henry 
C. Mabie, D. D., and Thomas S. Barbour, D. D.; 
editorial secretary, Rev. F. P. Haggard; treasurer, 
C. W. Perkins; treasurer emeritus, E. P. Coleman; 
rid Committee, D. C. Linscott and Sidney A. 
Wilbur. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
—The American Baptist Publication Soclety, No. 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has for its ob- 
ject the publication and dissemination of denomina- 
tional and religious books, pamphlets, tracts and Sun- 
day-school periodicals. The officers are: President, 
Samuel A. Crozer; corresponding secretary and acl- 
ing treasurer, A. J. Rowland, D. D., LL. D.; mis- 
sionary, R. Seymour, D. D.; treasurer, H. S. 
Hopper. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. — The American 
Bible Society 1s an interdenominational organization, 
having for its purpose the carrying on of missionary 
work by the distribution of Bibles. The society 
prints and distributes Bibles of all prices, in nearly 
one hundred languages, in every country in the world. 
The general offices and principal manufacturiug plant 
are in the Bible House, Fourth avenue and Eighth 
street, New York City. The officers are: President, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, D. D., LL. D.; secrétaries, John 
Fox, D. D., William I. Haven, D. D., and Edward P. 
Ingersoll, D. D.; treasurer, William Foulke; field 
agents, Rev. Frederick D. Greene. Bible House, New 
York City; Rev. A. E. Colton, Bible House, Boston; 
T. H. Law, D. D., Spartanburg, S. C.; George D. 
French, D. D., Morristown, Tenn.; John Pearson, D. 
D., No. 10 Roanoke, Ludlow avenue, Cincinnati; Rev. 
S. W. Dickinson, No. 457 Ashland avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn. The society has agents in all the principal 
cities of the world and at all mission centres. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS.—The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions is under the auspices 
of the Congregational Church and has headquarters 
in the Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. Its 
officers are: President, Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., 
Boston; vice-president, Henry Hopkins, D. D., Will- 
lamstown; corresponding secretaries, Judson Smith, 
D. D., Charles H. Daniels, D. D., and James L. Bar- 
ton, D. D.; treasurer, Frank H. Wiggin; editorial 
secretary, Elnathan E. Strong, D. D.; assistant sec- 
retary, Harry Wade Hicks; district secretaries, 
Charles C. Creegan, D. D., Fourth avenue and Twen- 
ty-second street, New York City, and Rev. A. N. 
Hitchcock, Ph. D., No. 153 La Salle street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The American Congregatlona) Association was or- 
ganized to support a Congregational house and library 


of the denomination in Boston. The officers are: 
President, William O. Blaney; vice-presidents, Ed- 
ward A. Studley, Boston, and W. Blatchford, 


Chicago; corresponding and recording secretary, Rev. 
Joshua Coit, Winchester, Mass.; treasurer, Augustus 
S. Lovett, Brookline, Mass. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SO. 
CIETIES.—American Federation of Catholic Societies, 
No. 612 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. has for 
{ts objects “the cementing of the bonds of fraternal 
union among the Catholic laity and the Catholic so- 
cieties of the United States; the fostering and pro- 
tecting of Catholic interests and works of religion, 
piety, education and charity; the study of social con- 
ditions, and the encouragement of the spread of 
Catholic literature and of the circulation of the Cath- 
olic press." The officers are: . B. Minahan, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, president: Anthony Matre, No. 612 East 
Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary; H. J. 
Fries, Erie, Pa., treasurer. 


AMERICAN MISSION SOCIETY.—The American 


Mission Society, Fourth avenue and Twenty-second 
street, New York City, has for its object the fur- 


thering of mission work among the various races in 
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the United States and its colonies by training mem- 
bers of these races. It also carries on educational 
work among the very poor. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Washington Gladden, D. D.; corresponding sec- 
retaries, A. F. Beard, D. D., F. P. Woodbury, D. D., 
and C. J. Ryder, D. D.; treasurer, H. W. Hubbard; 
secretary of Woman's Bureau, Miss D. E. Emerson; 
district secretaries, Rev. G. H. Gutterson, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, and Rev. W. L. Tenney, No. 
153 La Salle street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE.—The American 
Purity Alliance has for its object ‘‘the repression of 
vice, the prevention of its regulation by the State, 
the better protection of the young, the rescue of the 
fallen, the extension of the White Cross among men, 
and the maintenance of the law of purity as equally 
binding upon man and woman." The headquarters 
of the association is at No. 9 West Fourteenth 
street, New York City, and its officers are: Presi- 
dent, O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, Md.; vice-presi- 
dents, Rt. Rev. William N. MeVickar, D. D., RL: 
Rev. William T. Sabine, D. D., N. Y.; Mrs. Mary 


A. Livermore, Mass.; Rev. S. H. Virgin, D. D., N. 
Y.; Rev. Joseph May, Pa.; Joshua L. Baily, Pa.; 
Rev. Edward Bryan, N. Y.; Mrs. Miriam Howard, 


Ga.; Alice C. Robinson, Md.; Professor H. H. Wright, 
Tenn.; Martha Schofleld. S. C.; Josiah W. Leeds, Pn: 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, N. Y.; J. H. Kellogg, M. D., 
Mich.; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mass.; Rev. S. S. 
Seward, N. Y.; Dr. Katherine C. Bushnell Cal; 
Rev. Charles Roads, Pa.; Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
R. I.; Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D., N. J.; J. W. Wal- 
ton, Ohio; Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips, Pa.; Jonathan 
W. Plummer, I]; Anna M. Starr, Ind.; Hannah J. 
Bailey, Me.; Francis J. Garrison, Mass.; Caroline M. 
Severance, Cal; Mrs. S. G. Humphreys, La.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Andrew, Cal, and Mrs. Catharine A. 
F. Stebbins, Mich; recording secretary, Mrs. Naomi 
Lawton Davis, No. 902 Spruce street. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; corresponding secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna Rice Powell No. 243 Bast Sixth street, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION.—The American Society of Religious Education 
was organized ‘‘to increase the popular interest in 
the sacred Scriptures and to secure their more gen- 
eral and thorough study; to unite the efforts of 
scholars in promoting improved methods for the de- 
velopment and cultivation of man’s spiritual nature; 
to introduce such methods into the family, the Sun- 
day school, the pulpit and higher institutions of 
learning, and to collect and preserve full statistical 
and documentary information of all systems of re- 
Hgious instruction employed by the various ecclesi- 
astical and other bodies in this country and in for- 
eign lands, and to make such information available 
to the p dim public." The work of the association, 
which is inter-denominational, is divided into elght 
fully organized departments. Its office is locnted in 
the Washington Savings Bank Building, Twelfth and 


G streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., and tts of- 
ficers are: President, T. Anderson; vice-presi- 
dents, C. W. Needham, LL. D., Hon. W. L. Cham- 


bers, Isaac Clark, D. D., A. Mackay Smith, D. 
D., and Louis Klopsch, LL. D.; general secretary, J. 
E. Gilbert, D. D., LL. D.; treasurer, F. A. Stler; 
registrar, Mrs. G. D. Woodburn. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. — The 
American Unitarian Association is the missionary or- 
ganization of the Unitarians of the United States 
and Canada. Of the 460 Unitarian churches nearly 
all are embodied in this association by virtue of 
making annual contributions to its treasury. At its 
meetings, which are held in Boston, Mass., each 
contributing church is represented by its minister 
and two lay delegates. There are also about 2,500 
life members, who are entitled to vote. The associ- 
ation has headquarters at No. 25 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; at No. 104 East Twentieth street, New 
York, N. Y.; No. 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill, 
and No. 374 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. Tie 
purposes of the associatlon are to establish new 
Unitarian societies, to aid enfeebled ones, to assist 
in the bullding of churches. to support missionary 
prescient: and to publish religious books and tracts. 
ts present offücers are: President, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D.; secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John; 
assistant secretary, Mr. George W. Fox; treasurer, 
Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, all of whom have offices at 
No. 25 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


BAPTIST CONGRESS.—Baptist Congress was or- 
ganized in 1881 to promote a healthful sentiment 
among Baptists through free and courteous discus- 
sion of current questions by suitable persons. It is 
controlled by a general committee of about 100 per- 
sons, The officers are: Henry M. Sanders, D. D., 
New York City, president; William C. Bitting, D. D. 
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No. 27 Mount Morris Park, West, 
treasurer; Theodore A. K. Gessler, 
secretary. 


BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION OF AMER- 
ICA.—' The Baptist Young People's Union of America 
was organized July 7, 1891, as ‘‘a federation of all 
Baptist young people, without regard to name or 
organization," for the purpose of bringing all such 
persons ‘‘together in a common interest and sym- 
pathy and work, seeking to develop Christian charac- 
ter, enlargement of Scripture knowledge and impart- 
ing a wider missionary outlook." The association is 
represented by branch societies in nearly every 
State and Territory. 

‘The headquarters of the association are at No. 324 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., and its present of- 
ficers are: President, John H. Chapman, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, George Miller, Baltimore,  Md.; 
Professor A. L. MdCrimmon, ‘Woodstock, Ont., and 
W. W. Gaines, Atlanta, Ga.; general secretary, Rev. 
Walter Calley, Chicago; recording secretary, Rev. 
H. W. Reed, Rock Island, Ill; treasurer, H. B. Os- 
rood, Chicago; business manager, W. H. Merritt, 
Chicago; chairman of Board of Managers, L. L. Hen- 
son, D. D., Providence, R. I.; chairman Executive 
Committee, Professor Ira M. Price, Ph. D., Illinols; 
editor, Rev. 'W. H. Geistweit, Chicago. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—Methodist Board of Eduea- 
tion is orzanized to further educational work within 
the denomination, to carry on edueational missions 
and to give assistance to students. The officers are: 
Bishop E. G. Andrews, No. 150 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, president; Rev. W. F. Anderson, Ossining, 
N. Y., recording secretary; Joseph S. Stout, No. 25 
Broad street, New York City, treasurer; Rev. W. F. 
McDowell, No. 150 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
corresponding secretary. 


BOYS’ WELCOME HALL ASSOCIATION, —The 
Boys’ Welcome Hall Association is an organization 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, which provides a place for boys and 
young men to spend evenings at games, books, study 
or exercise. It ig located at No. 185 Chauncey street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and contains a gymnasium, library, 
reading-room, sewing school, educational class-roome 
and a chapel for gospel services. Public meetings 
are held the first ‘Monday of each month, when re. 
ports of the work are read. The annual membership: 
fee is $1, or $5 for sustaining members. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. C. A. Barwise; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. F. J. McCammon; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hiram Jones; treasurer, Mrs. R. H. Dun- 
can. i 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST, ANDREW.—The Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in the United States started 
as a parish guild in St. James's Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, in 1883. The object of the organization was 
“the spread of Christ's ‘Kingdom among young men” 
in the hope of bringing young men within the hear- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the 
services of the church and in young men’s Bible 
classes. The efforts of the organizers of this guild 
were so successful that the work spread rapidly, so 
that in 1886 thirty-five of these parochial organiza- 
tions united In forming tbe '*Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States.’’ Up to July 20, 1902, 1,710 chapters 
had been organized in the senior department and 
490 chapters in the junior department, embracing a 
membership of fully 15,000 men and boys. The 
spirit of the brotherhood spread to other countries 
also. There are now national organizations in the 
Dominion of Canada, in England, Scotland, Australia 
and the ‘West Indies, and separate organizations, in 
most cases affiliated with the English brotherhood, 
in almost all of the colonies of Great Britain.  Af- 
fillated with the American brotherhood are chapters 
in China, Japan and ‘Germany, with other members 
in various parts of Central and South America. The 
headquarters of the American brotherhood are in 
Pittsburg, Pa. The present officers are: President, 
H. D. W. English; first vice-president, G. Harry 
Davis; second vice-president, Edmund Billings; treas- 
urer, Charles S. Shoemaker; general secretary, Hu- 
bert Carleton; office secretary, Edgar G. Criswell; 
assistant secretary, Alan B. Wells. The governing 
body is a national council, in which are representa- 
tives from the various States. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP.— 
The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is an organ- 
ization of the men of the ehureh in ‘all denomina- 
tions. The rules of the brotherhood are two: The 
rule of daily prayer and the rule of service. 

Each denomination has its own council and of- 
ficers, and legislates for itself. Three members are 


New York City, 
Landing, N. J., 
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chosen by each denomination to the Federal Council, 
which plans the work for the church as a unit and 
issues the federal organ and literature. Six huan- 
dred and thirty-eight chapters and about 20,000 men 
are now enrolled. ‘The officers are: President, Rev. 
Rufus W. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa., the founder of 
the order; general and field secretary, Rev. J. Gar- 
land Hamner, Jr., Newark, WN. J.; general treasurer, 
Rev. George E. Talmage, Schenectady, N. Y. The 
brotherhood reaches twenty‘three denominations, and 
has chapters in Canada, Japan and Australia. 

The New York headquarters of the organization 
are at No. 1 West Twenty-ninth street, and the 
local officers are: President, Professor Jasper T. 
Goodwin; secretary and treasurer, R. H. Fenker, No. 
635 (Prospect avenue, Bronx. 


CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF 
AMERICA.—The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America is a confederation of all the Oatholic tem- 
perance societies in the country that are approved 
by the pastors of their respective churches. t ein- 
braces 85,729 members, enrolled in 1,088 societies. 
Its objects are to secure to its members the privi- 
lege of being received into societies connected with 
the union in any part of America; to encourage and 
aid communities and pastors in establishing new so- 
cieties, and to spread, by means of Catholic total 
abstinence publications, correct views regarding total 
abstinence principles. 

The national officers are: President, Rev. Walter 
J. Shanley, Hartford, Conn.; first vice-president, Hon. 
Walter J. Gibbons, Chicago; second vice-president, 
Mrs. L. M. Lake, St. Louis; treasurer, Rev. J. J. 
Curran, Wilkesbarre, Pa: general secretury, J. 
Washington Logue, Stephen Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE LEGION.—Church Tem- 
perance Legion is composed of members of the 
Knights of temperance and the Young Crusaders, 
and is auxiliary to the Church Temperance Society. 
It deals with boys, seeking to induce tlem to keep 
sober and reverent, and it endeavors to perpetuate 
those habits in men. The officers are: Colonel B. 
F. Watson, president; Robert Graham, acting gen- 
eral commander; Irving Grinnel, treasurer; Rev. 
Melville K. Bailey, secretary. The officers of the 
Women's Auxiliary are: Mrs. George S. Bowdoin, 
president; Mrs. Hobert B. Potter and Mrs. Irving 
Grinnell, vice-presidents; Mrs. Charles ‘Townsend, 
treasurer; Miss H. D. Fellows, corresponding secre- 
tary; Miss H. K. Graham, recording secretary. 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—Church 
Temperance Society, Church Mission House, Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-second street, New York City, is 
an organization within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and has for its object the training of the 
young in habits of temperance, the rescue of the 
drunkard, the restriction of the saloon by means of 
high license and the establishment of coffee houses, 
workingmen's clubs, reading rooms and other attrac- 
tive resorts. Its membership combines those who 
temperately use and those who totally abstain from 
intoxicating liquors as beverages. The officers are: 
Rt. Rev. T. M. Clark, D. D., president; sixty bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, vice-presidents; 
Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D. D., chairman; Rev. 
Wililam R. Huntington, D. D., vice-chairman; Irving 
mnes treasurer; Robert Graham, general secre- 
ary. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. — The Christian En- 
deavor movement, world-wide in its spread and em- 
bracing more than 3,000,000 people within its mem- 
bership, all bonded together with a single purpose, 
had its origin at a revival at the Williston Church, 
Portland, Me., in the Winter of 1880-81. Rev. Fran- 
eis E. Clark was pastor of the church, and it was in 
his study, on the evening of February 2, 1881, that 
the first Young People's Society of Christian En- 
deavor was formed, with essentially the same con- 
stitution, pledge and methods of work as are used at 
present. ‘The first signer, W. H. Pennell, was the 
first president of the United Society, and is now one 
of its trustees. 

The second society was formed in October of the 
same year by Rev. C. P. Mills, of Newbury, Mass., 
and by the end of the year four more socleties had 
been formed, one each in Rhode Island, Maine, Ver- 
mont and Ohio. 

Without concerted effort, and almost without no- 
tice, the Ohristian Endeavor ideas were scattered 
abroad and took root in widely separated localities. 
A little more than a year after the establishment of 
the first society, when there were only six organ- 
izations, the first convention was held at the Willis- 
ton Ohurch. By the end of another year, when the 
second convention was held at Portland, the six so- 
cieties had grown to fifty-three and the membership 
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to 2,030. During this year, 1883, the first Christian 
Endeavor book was written, ‘‘Children and the 


Church,” by Rev. F. E. Clark. 

On March 27, 1884, the first junior society was or- 
ganized by Rev. J. W. Cowan, of Tabor, Iowa. The 
eonvention of 1885 was the first to be held in Chris- 
tian Endeavor dates, July 9 and 10. This was at 
Old Orchard, Me, and it was there that the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor was founded and in- 
corporated. To this convention came the news that 
the movement had reached foreign countries, and so- 
cieties were reported from China, the Hawailan 
Islands and other distant countries. By this time 
there were 253 societies and 14,892 members. The 
first local union was organized at New Haven, Conn., 
January 11, 1886. 

In 1886, at the convention held at Saratoga, the 
Christian Endeavor organ, “The Golden Rule," was 
established, which, by its wide circulation and in- 
fluence, has contributed largely to the multiplication 
and usefulness of Christian Endeavor societies. Just 
after this convention Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., 
the founder of the movement, resigned his pastorate 
of an important South Boston, Mass., church, to be- 
come president of the United Society and editor-in- 
chief of “The ‘Golden Rule." Soon after the as- 
sumption of these duties Dr. Clark went to England 
and laid the foundation of the Christian Endeavor 
growth in the United Kingdom. 

In the Spring of 1891 Dr. Clark, together with 
several associates in the work, made a second Chris- 
tian Endeavor journey to England, where many meet- 
ings were held with gratifying results. At this time 
there were only 120 societies in Great Britain. 

During 1891 and the year following the problem 
of the determimation of the relation of Christian En- 
deavor societies to denominational young people's so- 
eleties was worked out and a satisfactory result 
reached. In most cases the Christian Emdeavor So- 
ciety has been accepted as the denominational so- 
ciety of the different branehes of the Protestant 
Church. 

The first international convention was held at 
Montreal in 1893, and over 16,000 delegates were 
present. At Boston, in 1895, the number of delegates 
was 56,435, and the aggregate attendance at the 
meetings amounted to 643,500. For the first time 
the Endeavorers carried on, in connection with the 
convention, an evangelistic campaign in 120 meetings 


held in factories, stores, markets, saloons, Jails, 
missions, wharves, streets and engine houses. Last 
year the World's Christian Endeavor Union was 


organized with Dr. Clark as president. 

Since 1893 the growth of the movement has 
been by tens of thousands of members-each year, 
and local societies have been formed in almost every 
country on the globe. In July, 1902, there were re- 
corded 62,300 societies, with a membership of over 
three and a half millions. 

The Christian Endeavor stands for personal devo- 
tion to Christ, religious training for all kinds of ser- 
vice involved in the various communities, loyalty to 
the church and denomination with which each socrety 
is connected, for Christian citizenship, purity, 
perance, law and order and all righteousness. It 
has for its ultimate aim the bringing of the world 
to Christ. 

The United Society is simply a bureau of infor- 
mation, furnishing literature and answering ques- 
tions. Each society is amenable to no authority save 
that of its own church and its own pastor. The of- 
fieers of the general society are: President, Rev. 
_Frencis EB. Clark, D. D.: general secretary, Von 
Ogden Vogt; treasurer, William Shaw. The general 
offices are in Tremont Temple, Boston, (Mass. 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE.— 
The object of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
is: ''Wide diffusion of the Gospel in its fulness, 
the promotion of a deeper and higher Christian life, 
and the work of evangelization among the neglected 
classes in distant and especially in heathen coun- 
tries," and all professing Christians who are willing 
to subscribe to the principles of the association are 
eligible for membership. The Christian Alliance was 
formed in 1887, and ten years later it combined with 
the International Missionary Alliance, taking its 
present name. 

The officers of the organization are: President and 
general manager, Rev. A. B. Simpson; general secre- 
tary and foreign superintendent, Rev. A. E. Funk; 
treasurer, Mr. David Crear, No. 237 West 105th st., 
New York: recording secretary, Rev. J. iD. Williame; 
field secretary, Rev. Henry Wilson, D. D.; corre- 
sponding secretary, H. Winan. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SO. 
CIETY. — The Congregational Church Building So- 
eiety, No. 105 East Twenty-second street, New York 





.day-school 


tem-' 


City, assists in founding churches and in caring for 
the support of those unable to support themselves. 
The officers are: President, Lucien CG. Warner, lil. 
D: Executive Committee, Aaron B. Mead, Chicago; 


William H. Strong, Detroit; Elbridge Torrey, Bos- 
Dii D. Wood, Brooklyn, and D. C. Bell, Minne- 
apolis. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
The Congregational Education Society exists for the 
purpose of giving aid to colleges, academies, ete., 
especially for the training of ministers, and in giving 
aid to needy students in institutions under its care. 
Its headquarters are in the Congregational Building, 
Boston, Mass. The officers are: President, William 
H. Willeox, D. D., UL. D.; vice-president, Charles 
H. Richards, D. D: honorary secretary, J. A. Hamil- 
ton, D. D.; corresponding secretary, Rev. E. S. Tead; 
treasurer, S. F. Wilkins; Western field secretary, 
Theo. Clifton, D. D., No. 151 Washington street, 
Chieago, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY.—The Congregatioual Home Missionary Sv- 
ciety has for its object the furthering of home mis- 
sion work under the auspices of the Congregational 
Church. The headquarters are in the Charities 
Building, Fourth avenue and Twenty-second strect, 
New York City. The officers are: President, Cyrus 
Northrop, LL. D.; editorial secretary, Joseph B. 
Clark, D. D.; corresponding secretary, Washington 
Chaate, D. 'D.; associate secretary, Don O. Shelton; 
treasurer, William B. Howland. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY - SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIBTY.—The ‘Congregational Sun- 
and Publishing Society, Congregational 
House, Boston, and No. 175 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
sustains Sunday school missionaries, furnishes Sun- 
day-school help and publishes Sunday-school litera- 
ture. Its officers are: President, Willard Scott, 
D. D.; secretary and treasurer, George M. Boynton; 
D. D.; fleld secretary, William A. Duncan, Ph. D.; 
editor, W. C. Hazard, Ph. D ; field secretary, W. F. 
MeMillen, D. D., No. 155 La Salle street, Chicago. 


FREEDMEN'S AID AND SOUTHERN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY.—The Methodist Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, No. 220 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, was founded in 1866 for ald- 
ing ignorant aud needy negroes in the South by the 
establishment of schools and industrial institutions. 
The officers are: President, Bishop J. 'M. Walden; 
vice-presidents, R. S. Rust, W. Y. Boyd and Willlam 
Runyan;.honorary secretary, R. S. Rust; correspond- 
ing secretarles, M. Mason and W. P. Thirk- 
field; recording secretary, W. B. Sellers; treasurer, 
H. C. Jennings, No. 220 West Fourth street, Cln- 
cinnati, Ohio; assistant treasurer, Homer Eaton, No. 
150 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA.— 
The Girls’ Friendly Society in America was founded 
in 1877 to encourage purity of life, dutifulness, 
faithfulness and thrift among its members, of whom 
there are now 18,543 active and 4,458 associate mem- 
bers in the United States. The officers of the society 
are: President, Mrs. Thomas Roberts, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Miss Eva Alexander, 
No. 659 West Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. The 
central office of the society is located in the Church 
Mission House, New York City. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD TEMPLARS. 
—This order had its origin in ‘Central New York, 
where the first lodges were instituted in 1851. Both 
sexes have been admitted to membership on an equal 
footing since the first organization, and members are 
obliged to take a pledge that they ‘‘will never make, 
buy, sell, use, furnish nor cause to ‘be furnished to 
others, as a beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors. 
wine or cider, and will discountenance the manufac- 
ture and sale thereof in all proper ways.’’ The order 
has established itself in every part of the world, and 
its ritual exists in fifteen different languages. At 
the triennial session of the Supreme Lodge, held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in July, 1902, three interpreters 
were necessary in the transaction of business. There 
are more than 100 Grand 'Lodges and upward of 
10,000 subordinate lodges, with a total membership of 
560,000. There is a juvenile branch with a total 
membership of about 200,000. 

The next triennial session of the Supreme Lodge 
will be held in Belfast, Ireland, beginning August 1, 
1905. The officers elected at the session held in 
Stockholm in 1902 are: Right worthy grand templar, 
Councillor Joseph Malins. Birmingham, England: past 
right worthy grand templar, Dr. D. H. Mann, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; right worthy grand councillor. Professor 

. Bergman, Stockholm, Sweden; right worthy grand 
vice-templar, Mrs. E. McDonald, Edinburgh,. Scot- 
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land; right worthy grand secretary of Juvenile Temp- 
lars, Miss Jessie Forsyth, Boston, Mass.; right worthy 
grand secretary, Colonel B. F. Parker, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; right worthy grand treasurer, Herman Blume, 
Hamburg, Germany; right worthy grand assistant sec- 
retary, 'H. Schmidt, Kimberley, South Africa; right 
worthy grand chaplain, Rev. S. J. Chowrryappah, 
Madras; right worthy grand marshal, Gustav Thomas- 
sen, Bergen, Norway; right worthy grand deputy 
marshal, Mrs. M. Gray, Belfast, Ireland; right 
worthy grand guard, Haraldur Nielsson, Reykjavik, 
Iceland; right worthy grand sentinel, Robinson Cooke, 
Perth, West Australia; right worthy grand messenger, 
Miss Mamie Fisher, Tacoma, Washington, U.S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF WOMEN'S AND 
YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS.— 
The International Board of Women’s and Young 
Women's Christian Associations is composed of wom- 
en's and young women’s christian associations and 
other organizations doing similar work in the United 
States and Canada. Twenty-three States are repre- 
sented in the International Board, and there are 
more than sixty local associations. The board ex- 
ercises no authority as to methods of work in local 
associations, but aims to help by ‘biennial conven- 
tions and interchange of experiences at all times. 
The officers are: President, ‘Mrs. William S. Stew- 
art, No. 1702 Locust street, Philadelphia; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. R. 4. Dorman, Mrs. J. H. Winters, Mrs. 
Finis P. Ernest and Mrs. E. B. S. Brown; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss E. B. Stewart, No. 839 Park 
avenue, Baltimore; recording secretary, Mrs. C. C. 
Shaver, No. 166 Joseph Campau avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; assistant secretary, Miss Ella Burgin, No. 
2037 Arch street, Philadelphia; treasurer, Mrs. C. 
S. Van Wagoner, No. 16 Walnut street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


LOTT-CAREY BAPTIST HOME AND FOREIGN 
MISSION CONVENTION.—The Lott-Carey Baptist 
Home and Foreign Mission Convention, Richmond, 
Va., has for its object the evangelization of the col- 
ored people in the United States who are not in 
church fellowship, and to carry on mission work in 
Africa. The officers are: President, C. S. Brown, 
D. D.; vice-presidents, Rev. H. L. Barco, W. J. 
Howard, D. D., O. S. Simms, D. D., 4. Brown, D. D., 
Rev. J. M. Waldron, Rev. J. L. Burckett, Rev. 
C. H. Jonnson, Rev. 'W. W. Ryan, Rev. E. D. Sam- 
uels, Rev. ‘Elijah Richardson and Rev. H. H. 
Mitchell; president of Executive Board, W. T. John- 
son, D. D.; recording secretary, A. .M. Pegues, 
Raleigh, N. :C.; corresponding secretary, W. > 
Alexander, Baltimore, Md. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA. — Luther 
League of America is an association of young peo- 
ple's societies of the Lutheran Church in America, 
and is organized to encourage the formation of young 
people's societies in all the Lutheran congregations, 
to stimulate these societies to greater Christian activ- 
ity and to foster the spirit of loyalty to the church. 
The officers are: W. C. Stover, president, No. 727 
Walnut street, Philadelphia: Luther M. Kuhns, No. 
2569 Pierce street, Omaha, Neb., general secretary; 
C. G. Grauer, No. 732 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assistant general secretary; John F. Dinkey, No. 14 
Avenue B, Vick Park, Rochester, N. Y., treasurer; 
Rev. C. K. Hunton, No. 440 South 18th streeet, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, statistical secretary; Rev. Charles L. 
Fry, No. 1920 North Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., literary secretary; Rev. George H. Schnur, No. 
269 South Pain street, Chillieothe, Ohio, assistant 
literary secretary. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, — The Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has charge of all the mission work, 
both forelgn and domestic, of the denomination. It 
is divided into fourteen mission districts, from each 
of which there is one representative. These repre- 
sentatives appoint the members of the General Com- 
mittee and the officers of the society. The annual 
meeting is held in June. The officers for 1903-1904 


are: President, Bishop Stephen M. Merrill; vice- 
presidents, Bishops E. G. Andrews, H. W. Warren, 
C. D. Foss, J. M. 'Walden, W. F. Mallalieu, C. H. 


Fowler, J. H. Vincent, J. N. FitzGerald, I. W. Joyce, 
D. A. Goodsell, D. €. McCabe, Earl Cranston, D. H. 
Moore and J. W. Hamilton, and Messrs. James H. 
Taft, George G. Reynolds, George J. Ferry, John 
S. McLean, James F. Rusling, James M. King, James 
M. Buekley, Aaron K. Sanford, Charles Scott and 
Edward L. Dobbins; corresponding secretary, Adna 
B. Leonard, No. 150 Fifth avenue. New York City; 
assistant secretaries, Henry K. Carroll, William F. 


Oldham and George B. Smyth; recording secretary, 
Stephen O. Benton; assistant recording secretary, 
John F. Dodd; field secretaries, Edward M. Taylor, 
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Cambridge, Mass.; Frank D. Gamewell, No. 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York City; J. B. Trimble, Sioux City, 
Ia.; John C. Floyd, No. 220 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Griffüh G. Logan, Holly Springs, 
Miss.; fleld secretary for young people's work, S. 
Earl Taylor, No. 150 Fifth avenue, New York City; 
treasurer, Homer Eaton, No. 150 Fifth avenue, New 
York City; assistant treasurer, H. C. Jennings, No. 
220 Fourth street, Cincinnati; missionary editor, 
anes H. ahs, No. 150 Fifth avenue, New York 
lily. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION, — The 
Ministerial Relief Association of the Congregational 
Church exists as an alid to aged and disabled minis- 
ters and needy widows and orphans of Congrega- 
tional ministers. The headquarters are at Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-second street. New York City, 
and the officers are: Secretary, Rev. William A. 
Rice; treasurer, Rev. S B. Forbes, No. 206 Wethers- 
field avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION.—The Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., has for 
its object the fostering of educational and misslon 
work in the denomination. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, E. C. Morris, D. D.: secretary, W. L. Cansler, 
A. M., No. 1219 Tilden street, Nashville, Tenn.; as- 
sistant secretary. M. W. Gilbert, D. D., Columbia, 
S. C.; treasurer, J. H. A. Cyrus; secretary Home Mis- 
sion Board, I. Boyd, D. D., Nashville, Tenn.; 
secretary Foreign Mission Board, L. G. Jordan, D. D., 
Louisville, Ky.; secretary Educational Board, W. B. 
Johnson, D. D., Washington, D. C.; secretary B. Y. 
P. U. Board, E. W. D. Isaac, D. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE FOR THE 
PROMOTION. OF SOCIAL PURITY.—The National 
Christian League for the Promotion of Social Purity 
has its headquarters at No. 33 East Twenty-second 
street, New York. It is an organization for the 
furtherance of social purity, and works largely along 
lines parallel to those ef the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. By the establishment of homes 
for working girls and by the dissemination of litera- 
ture it aims to prevent the extension of vice, not 
only by appealing to the moral nature of those it 
reaches, but by supplying physical needs. 

Annual conventions are held at various cities, des- 


ignated from year to year. 
' The present oflicers are: President, Elizabeth B. 


Grannis; vice-presidents, Mrs. Buchanan, 
Bishop Henry Y. Satterlee, Mrs. Catherine Ferris, 
Frank Moss, Mrs. W. Vigelus, Bishop William C. 


Doane, Rev. James D. Steele, D. D., Mrs. Caroline 
B. Buell Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D. D., Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D., Mrs. M. F. 
Seripture, Bishop Samuel Fallows and Dr. Sylvanus 
Stall; corresponding secretary, Frances M. Applegate; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Pettis; treasurer, 
Dr. Charlotte Wooley. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIANS.— 
The National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches is a delegate body, composed of 
three delegates from each of the five hundred churches 
and other organizations entitled to representation. 
The conference meets bienniaMy, either in Saratoga, 
N. Y., or at Washington, D. C. The officers of the 
conference are: President, Hon. Carrol D. Wright, 
Washington, D. C.; general secretary, Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman, Watertown, Mass; treasurer, Richard 
C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL SPIRITUALIST ASSOCIATION.—The 
National Spiritualist Association of the United States 
and Canada is made up of chartered spiritual socie- 
ties, and holds a delegate convention annually. Its 
conventions are movable. but once in two or three 
years the annual gathering is held in Washington, 
D. C., where its headquarters are established. The 
association has issued 302 charters, eighteen of which 
have been to State associations, which are also made 
up of loeal societies in the respective States. These 
societies extend from Maine to California, with sev- 
eral in Canada. A number own their own temples 
and churches. ‘ 

The present list of officers is as follows: Presi- ` 
dent, . D. Barrett, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, 
Hon. T. M. Locke, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary T. Longley, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, The- 
odore J. Mayer, Washington, D. C.; trustees, I. I. C. 
I. Evans, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Alonzo Thomp- 
son, Fullerton, Neb.; C. D. Pruden, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; C. L. Stevens, Pittsburg, Pa., and George W. 
Kates, Rochester, N. Y. 


NON-PARTISAN NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION.—This organization is 
an offshoot from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and was instituted in Cleveland,‘ Ohio, Janu- 
ary 22, 1890. It was formed by women who ob- | 
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jected to political action taken by the W. C. T. U., 
an objection which already had caused some seces- 
sion from that body. Ohio organized a non-partisan 
union in 1886, and there were various other non- 
pesan bodies subsequently formed. When the Non- 
artisan National Woman's Christian ‘Temperance 
Union was organized Pennsylvania had already fol- 
lowed Ohio's example, and was represented in the 
new movement by a State union. At the present 
time there are State unions in fourteen States and 
a district union in the District of Columbia. The 
work of this organization is almost wholly educa- 
tional, its efforts being to reach every class of the 
population, ehild, youth and adult. with proven facts 
regarding the drink habit and traffic. Its efforts are 
directed through several departments, each having 
lts secretary, as follows: Educational. Mrs. Susanna 
F. Savery, West Chester, Pa.; legislative, Mrs. Lydia 
H. Tilton, Washington. D. C.: Sunday-school work, 
Mrs. H. S. Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa.; rescue work, 
Mrs. Agnes C. Paul, Fort Fairfleld, Me.; industrial 
tralning, vacant; army, navy and marine corps work, 
Miss Rachael C. Levy, Washington, D. C.; young 
Done work. Mrs. George W. Coblentz, Wayne, 
ich.; evangelistic, ‘Mrs. Eliza A. Potter, ‘Grinnell, 
Ia.; editor ‘“Temperance Tribune," Laura Rosamond 
White, Geneva, Ohio. The officers of the union are: 
President. vacant: vice-president, Mrs. E. B. Har- 
ford, Indianola, Ia.; general secretary, Mrs. Ellen 
J. Phinney, No. 513 Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio; treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Coblentz, Wayne, Mich.; recording 
secretary, Miss Emma A. Fowler, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
evangelist and organizer, Mrs. Isabel Plumb, Dixon, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF EDUCATION.—The 
Presbyterian Board of Education, No. 1319 Walnut 
street. Philadelphia, is an organ of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, established for the general super- 
intendence of the work of the church in furnishing 
an educated and efficient ministry. The officers are: 
President, George D. Baker, 'D. D.: secretary, E. B 
Dodge, D. D.; treasurer, Jacob Wilson. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
No. 156 Fifth avenue, New York City, has for its 
object the diffuslon of the 'Gospel among unevan- 
gellzed natives by means of preaching, teaching, dis- 
tributing Bibles and religious literature, and by 
building churches, schoolhouses, hospitals and homes 
for missionaries. The officers are: President, John D. 
Wells, D. D.: secretaries, F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., 
LL. D., Robert E. Speer, Arthur J. Brown. D. D., 
and A. W. Halsey, D. D.; treasurer, Charles W. 
Hand; fleld secretary. Thomas Marshall D. D., No. 
48 Le Moyne Block, Chicago. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions has for 
its field the whole of the United States, including 
Alaska, Porto Rico and Cuba, and has for its objects 
aiding feeble churches in the support of their pas- 
tors, providing missionaries and evangelists for new 
regions and for the exceptional and foreign popula- 
tion and maintaining mission schools among the In- 
dians, Alaskans, Mormons, Mexicans, mountaineers, 
and the people of Porto Rico and Cuba. The offlcers 
are: ‘President, D. Stuart Dodge, D. D.; secretary, 
Charles L. Thompson, D. D.; assistant secretaries, 
John Dixon, D. D., and John ‘Willis ‘Baer; superin- 
tendent of school work, George F. McAfee, D. D: 
treasurer, Harvey C. Olin, No. 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. i 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
AND SABBATH.SCHOOL WORK. — The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 
No. 1319 Walnut street, Philadelphia, has for its 
objects the organization of Sabbath schools where 
needed, their development and elevation, the prepara- 
tion of lesson helps, periodicals and books. and the 
care of the property of the board. The officers are: 
President, Hom. Robert N. Willson; vice-president, 
William Brenton Greene, Jr., D. D.; secretary, Elijan 
R. Craven, D. D., LL. D.; treasurer, Rev. ‘Charles 
T. McMullen; recording clerk, Willard M. Rice, D. 
D.; superintendent of Sabbath school and misslonary 
work, James A. W. Worden, D. D., L.L. D.; editorial 
superintendent, J. R. Miller, D. D.; business super- 
intendent, John H. Serfbner; manufacturer, Henry F. 
Scheetz. 


PRESBYTERIAN WOMAN'S BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS, — The Presbyterian Woman's Board of 
Home Missions has charge of mission school work, 
under the direction of the Board of Home Missions. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. Darwin 'R. James; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. John F. Pingry; treas- 








urer, Mrs. L. F. Lincoln, No. 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York ‘City. 


SALVATION ARMY.—(Prepared by Commander 
Booth-Tucker.)—The Salvation Army is n religious 
body organized on military principles, with a view 
to reaching the non-churchgoing masses of the world. 
It was first started in July, 1865, in the Lust End 
of London as the Christian Mission. Thirteen years 
later, on Christmas, 1878, it received the name qf 
The Salvation Army. Since then its growth through- 
out the world has been phenomenal. 

The father and founder, General William Booth, 
was born in Nottingham, England. on April 10, 1829. 
In 1852 he entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Church and became a powerful evangelist, attract- 
ing immense crowds and witnessing thousands of 
conversions. Finding, however, that the churchless 
masses could not be reached by ordinary methods, he 
resigned his pastorate and established the army. 

In this he was ably assisted hy his devoted wife, 
Catherine Booth, who was familiarly known as the 
mother of the Salvation Army. She was born in 
1820 and died on October 4, 1800. She was prob- 
ably the most eloquent and powerful woman speaker 
of the century, and did more than any other to open 
up the way for women to preach the Gospel. The 
absolute equality of women as leaders, office holders 
aud preachers became one of the cardinal planks In 
the Army platform. 

As a temperance movement it is estimated that 
the Salvation Army has been the means of converting 
hundreds of thousands of confirmed drunkards. To- 
tal abstinence is a condition of memberslilp. 

The international headquarters of the army nre nt 
No. 101 Queen Victoria street, London. Its world- 
wide operations are carried on in 49 countrles nnd 
colonies, embracing 7,585 posts, under the charge of 
16,020 officers and employees, with 45,000 local of- 
ficers, 16,000 brass bandsmen and about 50,000 nm- 
sicians. Fifty-eight periodicals are published in 24 
languages, with a weekly circulation of about 1,050,- 
000. There are 668 social relief institutions in the 
world, under the charge of nearly 3,000 officers and 
employes. About 7,000 fallen women annually pass 
through the 113 rescue homes. and from $80 to 00 
per cent of these are permanently restored to lives 
of virtue. About 1.500 ex-convicts pass annually 
through the prison gate homes. There are 132 alum 
settlements in the poorest districts of grent cities, 
the worst dives, saloons and tenements being regu- 
larly visited. The number of annual conversions 1n 
connection with the spiritual work have averaged 
from 200,000 to 250,000 during the past ten years, 
making a total of over 2,000,000, of whom not less 
than 200,000 were converted from lives of drunken- 
ness. 

The headquarters of the Salvation Army in Amer- 
ica are at No. 120 West Fourteenth street, New 
York. Commander and Mrs. Booth Tucker are in 
charge of the work. The first party of officers, un- 
der Commissioner George S. Railton, landed in New 
York in February, 1881. 'The work has made rapid 
progress, especially during the last few years, for 
which the figures are as follows: 


Institutions, etc. 1896. | 1903, |Increase. 
Officers: and employes........ 2,000 3,171 1,171 
Corps and institutions........ 620 900 280 
Institutions for the poor..... 30 209 179 
Accommodation in same..... 600 9,560 8,960 


Expended annually 
relief 
Persons provided with Thanks- 
giving and Christmas free 
diNneTS.....oooooooonoooo.o 300,000| 300,000 


The American social relief institutions for the 
poor now include 81 workingmen's hotels, 6 hotels for 
women, 13 food depots, 32 industrial homes for the 
unemployed, 22 second-hand stores, 5 labor bureaus. 
3 farm colonies, with neary 3,000 acres ,of land and 
about 400 men, women and children as colonists, 21 
rescue homes for fallen women, taking care of 2,000 
girls annually. More than 650 children are daily 
cared for in our various institutions. Work is an- 
nually found for about 50,000 of the unemployed 
with outside employers. Nine hundred and eighty- 
nine officers and employes are entirely devoted to 
earing for the poor. During the recent coal famine 
more than 200,000 buckets of coal were distributed 
at cheap rates among the poor in New York, while 
in Chicago, Boston and other cities similar distribu- 
tions took place. In Summer penny ice, Summer 
camps and Summer outings have been arranged in 
most of the large cities. At Christmas and Thanks- 
giving 300.000 free dinners are given to the poor. 

The principal institutions for the poor in New York 
include the Braveman Hotel for Workingmen on 
Chatham Square, at the entrance to the Bowery. 


in poor 


$20,000:$800,000/$780,000 








This is a large ten-story fireproof structure, accom- 
modating 450 men, with a fine meeting hall read- 
ing room, shower baths, etc. This is probably the 
finest workingmen's cheap lodging house in the world, 
having electric light, elevator, etc. There are also 
workingmen's hotels at Nos. 21 and 83 Bowery aud 
nt the Dry Dock, two industrial homes for the un- 
einployed in Brooklyn and one in Manhattan, slum 
Settlements in Cherry street, Hell's Kitchen and 
other poor quarters, with social institutions in New- 
ark, Jersey City, Hoboken and Paterson, as well as 
m almost all the other large cities of the United 
States. 

The real estate held by the army in the United 
States now amounts to about $1,500,000, its personai 
property to over $400,000 and its annual trade turn 
over to more than $200,000. ; 

The Salvation Army is incorporated in the State 
of New York. For the development of its trade a 
special incorporation has been formed, named the 
Reliance Trading Company: while the Salvation Army 
Industrial Homes Company has been incorporated 
for the extension of its rapidly advancing industrial 
homes for the unemployed. Training colleges for 
cadets have been established for the training of offi- 
cers in New York and Chicago, with a small branch 
in San Franciseo. 

The principal literature of the Salvation Army in- 
cludes the following books: ‘‘Darkest England," ‘‘Re- 
ligion for Everyday and Training of Children," by 
General William Booth; ''Servants of All and Bible 
Battle Axes," by Bramwell Booth. and the “Life of 
Catherine Booth," by F. Booth Tucker. 

Full particulars regarding all branches of the Sal- 
vation Army operations can be obtained from Com- 
mander Booth Tucker, National Headquarters, No. 
120 West Fourteenth street, New York. 


-SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
FAITH.—Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
(Lyons) is an auxiliary of the Roman Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, and has for its 
aim the support of missionaries who are chosen, 
trained and sent out by the usual authorities of the 
churclr, The affairs of the society in America are 
in charge of Rev. J. Freri, D. C. L., St. Mary's Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, Md. The trustees are H. E. Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore; Most Rev. 
W. H Elder, Archbishop of Cincinnati; Most Rey. 
P. J. Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia: Most Rev. 
John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul; Rev. G. W. 
Devine, Rev. O. B. Corrigan, Rev. T. J. Broydrick 
and Rev. C. F. Thomas. 


SONS OF TEMPERANCE.—The order of Sons 
of Temperance was instituted in New York Septem- 
ber 29, 1842. Its objects are to shield its members 
from the evils of intemperance, to afford mutual as- 
sistance in case of sickness, and to elevate the char- 
acter of its membership. The order has three dis- 
tinet branches, the subordinate division or local 
society, the grand division, which has supervision 
over the work in the State or province in which it 
is located, and the national division, which is the 
law-making body ‘and exerelses general control over 
the entire order. 

The order admits to membership persons of four- 
teen years of age or over, without regard to sex, 
social condition or religious belief. It ds a secret 
order, but is destitute of the mystical features of 
either sign, grip or degree. 

Loyal usaders, a juvenile branch of the order, 
are organized by the subordinate divisions. These 
are open societies for children, and are made at- 
tractive with a simple ritual, banners and badges. 

"The national officers are: M. W. P., William H. 
Williams, Swampscott. Mass.: M. W. A., William 
M. Burgoyne, St. Catherine, Ont.; M. W. S., B. R. 
Jewell, South Hampton, N. .; M. W. T, M. M. 
Eavenson, 'Philadelphia: M. W. chaplain. Rev. S. 
Foster Grady, Trenton, N. J.; M. W. C., W. R. Gel- 
dert, Truro, N. 8.; M. W. sentinel, W. D. MeCul- 
lom, Auburn, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. —Southern 
Baptist Convention exists for the purpose of organiz- 
ing missions in the United States .and foreign 


lands. The officers are: Rev. James P. Eagle, Little 
Rock, Ark., president; Lansing Burrows, D. D., 
Nashville Tenn., and C. F. Gregory, D. D., Montgom- 


ry, Ala., secretarles; R. J. Willingham, D. D., Rich- 
mond, Va., secretary of foreign missions; B. D. 
Gray, D. D.. Atlanta, Ga.. secretary of home mis- 
sions: J. M. Frost, D. D., Nashville, Tenn., secretary 
of Sunday-sehools and publication. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS.—The purpose of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement is ‘‘(1) to awaken and maintain 
among all Christian students of the United States 
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and Canada intelligent and active interest in foreign 
missions; (2) to enroll a sufficient number of properly 
qualified student volunteers to meet the successive 
demands of the various missionary branches of North 
America, and to unite all volunteers in an organized 
aggressive movement; (3) to help all such intending 
missionaries to prepare for their life-work, and to 
enlist their co-operation in developing the missionary 
life of the home churches, and (4) to lay an equal 
burden of responsibility on all students who are to 
remain as ministers and lay workers at home, that 
they may actively promote the missionary enterprise 
by their intelligent advocacy, by their gifts and by 
their prayers.” 

The work of the movement is supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and its list of officers is as fol- 
lows: Executive Committee, chairman, John R. 
Mott; vice-chairman, J. Ross Stevenson; Hans P. An- 
derson, Dr. W. Harley Smith, Susie Little and Ber- 
tha Conde; general secretary and treasurer, Fennell 
P. Turner; assistant secretary, James E. Knotts; 
educational secretary, Harlan P. Beach. The move- 
ment is located at No. 3 West Twenty-ninth street, 
where its official organ, ‘‘The 'Intercollegian,”” is 
published monthly during the academic year. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. — The Methodist Sunday- 
School Union, No. 150 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
is an organization which includes all the Sunday- 
schools of the denomination and exists for the pur- 
pose of starting new Sunday-schools, aiding weak 
schools and teaching the most modern and best 
methods of carrying on Sunday-school work. The of- 
ficers are: President, Bishop M. Merrill; vice- 
presidents, W. H. Beach and C. L. Gilmore; corre- 
sponding secretary, T. B. Neely, D. 'D.: German as- 
sistant secretary, Frederick Munz, D. D.; recording 
SE 'R. R. Doherty, Ph. D.; treasurer, Daniel 

enham. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY.SCHOOL UNION.— 
The American Sunday-School Union is the offspring of 
the old First Day Society. which was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1791. In 1817 this organization be- 
came the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult chool 
Union and in 1824 it assumed its present title. Its 
objects are to “'concentrate the offorts of Sa!bath- 
school societies in different po tions of our courtry. 
to disseminate uscful information; to circulate moral 
and religious publications in every part of the land 
and endeavor to plant a Sunday-school wherever there 
is a population." Like the venerable Pritish and 
Foreign Bible Society it is a great interdenomina- 
tional association, organizing Bible services to teach, 
study and understand God's word «und, while ït is 
managed by laymen, it employs both ministers and 
Jaymen as officers and missionaries. 


Some idea of the soclety’s work and growth may 
be obtained from the following facts: The Pnila- 
delphia Union begau with one juvenile book in 1817, 
and with one missionary in 1821. Now the American 
Sunday-8chool Union's publications are numbered bv 
the thousands, and it has distributed over $9,000.000 
worth of religicus literature; it maintaius more than 
120 permanert missionaries and it has organized an 
average of more than 1,300 new Sabbath-schools a 
year—nearlv four a day for every day of tbe last 
seventy-eight years. Its present officers are: Presi- 
dent, Morris K. Jessup; vice-presidents, Jay Cooke, 
John H. Converse and William N. Ashman; corre- 
sponding secretary, John R. Whitney; recording secre. 


tary, J. M. Andrews; treasurer, Richard Ashhurst. 
Rev. J. M. Crowell. D. D., is secretary of missions, 


and Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D. D., is editor of the 
socjety's publications. The headquarters of th^ 
society are at No. 1122 Chestnut street, 
phia, Pa. 


TRACT SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH.—The Methodist Tract Society, No. 
150 Fifth avenue, ¡New York City, is the Christian 
literature society of the denomination, publishing 


tracts of various sizes in various tongues. The of- 
ficers are: "President. Bishop S. M. Merrill; vice- 


presidents, W. R. Walkley and B. F. Edsall; corre- 
Sponding secretary and editor. Thomas B. Neely, 
D. D.; German assistant secretary, Frederick Munz, 
D. D.; recording secretary, Rev. F. G. Howell; treas- 
urer, 'G. P. Mains, D. D. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY THANK OFFERING.— 
The Methodist Twentieth Century Thank Offering, 
No. 150 Fifth avenue, New York City, is the result 
of an appeal made by the bishops of the denomina- 
tion in 1898 that the friends of the church contribute 
$20.000,000 above the regular gifts to meet the needs 
and obligations of the twentieth century. The of- 
ficers of the commission are: President. Bishop E. G. 
Andrews; vice-presidents, J. E. Andrus, William 
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Deering, D. D., and William F. Warren, D. D.; re- 
cording secretary, W. F. MzDowell, D. D.; treasurer, 
Homer Eaton, D. D.; assistant treasurer, H. C. Jen- 
nings, D. D.; corresponding secretary, Edmund M. 
Mills, D. D. i 


UNITED SOCIETY OF FREE BAPTIST YOUNG 
PEOPLE.—The United Society of Free Baptist Young 
People is a general society organized for missionary 
endeavor and for the improvement of tbe young peo- 
ple affiliated with the Free Baptist churches of 
America. At present it consists of 590 societies, in- 
cluding 137 junior societies, and has a membership 
of more than 20,000. During 1902 the society sup- 
ported eight missionarles, six being in India, one 
in Africa and one at work among the colored people. 
The officers of the society are: President, E. P. 
Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; vice-president, Rev. T. 
J. Mawhorter, Wawaka, Ind.; recording secretary, 
Miss Bertha F. Files, Pittsfield, Me.; general secre- 
tary, Harry S. Meyers, Hillsdale, Mich.; tieasurer, 
Rev. Arthur Given, D. D., Auburn, R. I.; counc 1, 
Professor H. T. McDonald, Harper's Ferry, W. Va.; 
Miss Aliee Andrews, South Wayne, Wis.; Rev. J. H. 
Wolfe, Adams, Neb.; Rev. R. R. Kennan, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Mrs. Iva House, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 
Mrs. M. E. Ricker, Lewiston, Me.; Miss Agnes H. 
Collins, South Danville, N. H.; Rev. R. E. Ben- 
jamin, Farnham, Ohio, and Miss Lora A. Marsh, 
Keuka Park, N. Y.; junior superintendent, Mrs. 
Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale, Mich. 


VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA.—(By General Bal- 
lington Booth.) — The Volunteers of America was 
launched on March 9, 1896, in New York City. At 
that time its present leaders had but a small bank 
balance, consisting of a loan from several friends. 
There were five young field officers (not counting its 
leaders), no official organ or paper, absolutely no 
property, and not even office furniture or any mate- 
rial for such an undertaking. 

It has not been our aim to seek a costly and pre- 
tentious building as a national centre, but one that 
is commodious and suited to our work. Such a one 
is the four-story building at No. 38 Cooper square, 
from whence the general supervision of the work is 
directed. Here also the printing, publishing, secre- 
tarial work and making up of the weekly magazine, 
“The Volunteer Gazette," and other printed matter 
is executed. The printing plant and type, as also 
furniture and nine departments under the supervision 
of eight responsible colonels and staff, is entirely 
owned and paid for by the corporation. 

Though we were not in a position to predict any 
large growth at the inauguration, the Volunteers 
have already assumed national proportions, and we 
are only yet in the pioneer period. The organization 
has six regiments or districts under the direction 
of six able and intelligent sectional officers and their 
wives. These embrace fourteen companies or promi- 
nent societies that have met the higher requirements 
before becoming chartered by the corporation, and 
nearly one hundred self-supporting posts or societies 
throughout the country, not including outposts. 
Apart from the sick and wounded funds, there is 
hardly a society in the country ‘supported by the 
national centre. These societies during the last fis- 
eal year alone raised $86,819 in support of their own 
rents, officers and work. They attraccted 1,970,000 
persons to their Sunday and week-night meetings 
within the Volunteer halls, and reports further show 
that 2,943,698 were attracted to the 16,000 open-air 
services conducted. This is a yearly aggregate at- 
tendance of over 4,000,000 persons reached by our 
workers throughout the field. Our officers have vis- 
ited 30,522 families in the interests of Christianity. 

The sociological work of the Volunteers may be 
divided into two branches: (1) There are the homes 
for the unfortunate and destitute men who have no 
place to sleep—the men who creep into doorways, 
crouch down in alleys or grope under steps, wherever 
they are not molested by the night staff of the police 
officer. These for a mere pittance are warmed and 
sheltered and helped over night. (2) The homes or 
hotels for workingmen. These are fitted up for those 
who have work and are yet without a home, and, in 
many instances, a friend, and who are a grade 
bigher in respectability—the men who do not want to 
mingle with the lowest classes and who can pay a 
little more for a night's or a week's lodging. There 
are homes for such men in Chieago, Pueblo, Joliet, 
Kansas City, New York. City, Brooklyn, Lowell, 
Worcester, Lynn, Auburn, Toledo, Erie, Philadelphia 
and other cities. In these homes nearly 252,760 peo- 
ple are lodged annually, and in the homes and res- 
taurants 314,450 persons are fed with substantial 
meals at a nominal cost. 


We ean, without hesitation, assert that history. 


has shown no branch. of effort more remarkable in 
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its far-reaching influence for social and moral re- 
form than that of the Volunteers’ prison work. At 
the last reporting Mrs. Ballington Booth states thab 
the organization nas now leagues 10rmed in seventeen 
State prisons, embracing 14,000 prisoners, who are 
living reformed and subordinate lives within the 
prison preeinets. A correspondence for the moral 
elevation and benefit of their families is carried on 
with some 28,000 men. There are three large homes 
known as Hope Halls, one leased in Chicago, accom- 
modating sixty men; another owned by the Volun- 
teers in Flushing, which, with the new wing, accom- 
modates eighty men, and is surrounded by ten acres 
of ground. ‘Thus far over 75 per cent of these men 
have given satisfaction in the places of occupation 
and trust to which they have been drafted. At the 
hall in Chicago there is an average of thlrty-fve 
paroled prisoners—men who have been glven by the 
prison authorities into the charge of the Volunteers 
before their term expires. It must be remembered 
that this work is a new field; that it is not only 
seeking to ameliorate the conditions of the prison- 
ers, but to improve the laws concerning prisoners in 
different sections of the country. 

We might lay ourselves open to the charge of 
exaggeration in describing the need-stricken and de- 
plorable condition of hundreds of men, women and 
children as found by our tenement workers In the 
larger cities. Our workers have visited and alded 
1,140 families 1n and around New York alone. 

The incorporated Society of the Volunteers is in 
a safe and solvent condition financially. Our Habili- 
tles at the national centre, including bond and mort- 
gages on one of our properties, are $19,326.82; our 
assets or resources are $53,609.56. It must not be 
forgotten also that the circle of the Volunteers' con- 
tributors is continually widening, and that, in addi- 
tlon to our defenders and general subscribers, the V. 
P. L., under Mrs. Booth's direction, is also embrac- 
Inz new friends throughout the country, wlio ussist 
in her work. 


WESTMINSTER LEAGUE. — The Westminster 
League of the Presbyterian Church was established 
as a young people's soclety, and has control of 
the young people's work of the church. The 'Execu- 
tive Committee consists of: Chairman, James M. 
Barkley, D. D.; vice-chairman, Edward H. Pence, 
D. D.; secretary and treasurer, Richard Owen, Haud- 
son Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MIS- 
SION SOCIETY.—The Woman's American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, No. 510 Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, has for its object the evangelization of the 
women among the negroes, Indians, heathen imml- 
grants and in new settlements. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. Alice B. Coleman; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. M. C. Reynolds; treasurer, Miss Gertrude 
L. Davis; superintendent of Alaskan work, Mrs. 
James MeWhinnie. 


WOMEN'S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY.—The Women's Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society, Tremont Temple, ‘Boston, has for its object 
the evangelization and Christian education of women 
and children in heathen lands and the training of 
native helpers to carry on the work. The oflicers 


are: President, Miss Sarah C. Durfee, No. 34 Water- 
man street, Providence, R. I.; corresponding secre- 
taries, Mrs. H. G. Safford and Mrs. N. M. Water- 


bury; treasurer, Miss Alice E. Stedman. 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE WEST.—The Woman's Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of the West, No. 1318 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, is a society of women or-, 
ganized for work among women and children in pagan 
countries. The officers are: President, Mrs. John 
Edwin Scott, No. 1405 Judson avenue, Ijvanston, 
Ill.; vice-president, Mrs. E. R. Stillwell. Dayton, 
Ohio; foreign secretary, Mrs. Frederick Clatworthy, 
Evanston, Ill.; home secretary, Miss Julia L. Austin, 
No. 1318 Masonic 'Demple, Chicago; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Isaae W. Carpenter, Omaha, Neb.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Matilda E. Kline, No. 1318 Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago. 


WOMEN'S BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 
—The Women's Baptist Home Mission Soclety, No. 
2411 Indiana avenue, Chicago, has for its object the 
Christianization, purification and elevation of homes. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, Mrs. A. S. MacArthur; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Mary G. Burdette, No. 2431 
Indiana avenue, Chicago; recording secretary, Mrs. 


A. Mapelsden, No. 881 Union street, Brooklyn; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. H. Barber, No. 2411 Indiana avenue, 


Chicago. 
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WOMEN’S BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—President, Mrs. 
Henry N. Beers; treasurer, Miss Henrietta W. liub- 
bard, No. 156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


WOMAN’S CENTENARY ASSOCIATION, — The 
Woman's Centenary Association is the woman's na- 
tional missionary society of the Universalist Church. 


lts present officers are: President, Mrs. C. A 
Quinby, Boston, Mass.; vice-presidents, Mrs. M. A. 
Adums, Melrose Highlands, Mass., and Mrs. S. A. 


Russell, Philadelphia, Pa.; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. E. Manning, Chicago, Ill.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. H. Maebey, No. 202 South Ninth street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. T. A. Williams, 
Washington, D. C.; Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Eleanor P. 'rownsend, Syraeuse, Ill.; Mrs. Ara Cush- 
man, Auburn, Me., and Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, 
Springfield, Ohio; Publishing Committee, Mrs. E. L. 
Sherwood, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. E. E. Man- 
ning, Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION.— 
The Woman's Christian Temperance Union is the 
most numerous organizatien of women in the world, 
and its operations and influence are' felt in nearly 
every civilized country. The basis of its organiza- 
tion is the local union. County unions are formed 
by a combination of local unions. Similarly, State 
unions are formed by combination of county unions, 
and these exist in every State and Territory, their 
combination resulting in the National Union, which 
was organized in 1874 at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
World's W. C. T. Union was organized in 1883 


"through the influence of the late Miss Frances E. 


Willard. In the United States there are upward of 
10,000 local unions, with a membership and follow- 
ing, inclusive of the children's societies, of more 
than 600,000. The W. C. T. U. has forty-four dis- 
tinet departments of work, presided over by as many 
women experts in the National Union and in each of 
the State unions. 

The Woman's Obristian Temperance Union of the 
State of New York was organized jn October, 1874, 
about one month previous to the formation of the 
National Union. lis membership, as shown by its 
last annual report, was 24,193, all paying mem- 
bers. Every county in the State has its county 
union. There are also three subsidiary bodies. The 
Young Woman's Braneh is designed to train the 
young women of the nation as workers in the W. C. 
T. U. and in temperance reform. The Primary and 
Junior Department alms to instruet children from 
infancy up to thirteen and fourteen years of age as 
to the reasonableness and duty of total abstinence 
from alcoholic stimulants, tobacco and profanity. 
The Senior Loyal Temperance Legion is composed of 
the courses of study taken in the 
Primary and Junior Department, who, having received 
diplomas, take up a course of topical reading, which 
is selentifie, ethical and governmental, the entire 
system being designed to develop trained workers in 
the eause. New York has aiready 1,000 graduates, 
and the number is constantly increasing. 

The general officers of the State Union are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Ph. D., Brooklyn; first 
vice-president, Miss Celia S. Hutton, Penn Yan; cor- 
responding seeretary, Mrs. Frances W. Graham, Lock- 
port; recording secretary, Mrs. Nellie H. Hutchin- 
son, Owego; treasurer, Mrs. Ellen Le Gro Tenney, 
Albany. The president of each of the county unions 
is, ex-officio, a vice-president of the State Union. 


WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. — The 
Methodist Woman's Foreign Missionary Society works 
in harmony with and under the supervision of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the denomination, but projects and 
administers its own work and raises and dispenses its 
money. The officers are: President, Mrs. Cyrus D. 
Foss, No. 2043 Arch street, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Mrs. J. T. Gracey, No. 177 ‘Pearl street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. William B. Skidmore, No. 230 
West Fifty-ninth street, New York City. 


WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH.—The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Protestant Chureh has for its object ‘‘the education 
and Christianization of women and children in for 
elgn lands, and to that end assisting and maintaining 
persons in such work." Its officers are: President, 
Mrs. F. A. Brewn, Uriehsville, Ohio; vice-president, 
Mrs. M. A. Miller, Kansas City, Kan.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. D. S. Stephens, Kansas City, Kan.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Henry Hupfield, No. 2803 
St. Paul street. Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, Mrs. J. 
D. Anderson, Bellevue, Pa.; auditor, Mrs. J. E 
Pa.; treasurer of building fund, 
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Mrs. C. B. Fofnshll Baltimore, Md.; Leaflet Com- 
mittee, Mrs. A. C. Wragg, Castle Shannon, Pa.; 
mite boxes, Mrs. J. Leuppie, Pitnam Grove, N. J. 

The following is a list of the corresponding secre- 
taries of the various branches: 

Maryland, Mrs. Henry Hupfield, No. 2803 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; New Jersey, Mrs. Thomas 
Huinphreys, No. 242 Bank street, Bridgeten, N. Y.; 
Washington and Alexandria, Mrs. Laura Wilson, No. 
1456 Coreoran street, Washington, D. C.; North Caro- 
lina, Miss Velia McCulloch, Greensboro, N. C.; New 
York, Mrs. G. W. Falkenburg, No. 1471 Dean street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Genesee, Miss Alida Coe, Tus- 
carora, N. Y.; Pittsburg, Mrs. B. W. Anthony, Cas- 
tle Shannon, Pa.; Miehigan, Mrs. C. W. Gray, Bireh 
Run, Mich.; West Michigan, Mrs. Ida M. Parker, 
Holt, Mich.; Muskingum, Mrs. F. C. Chambers, Steu- 


benvile, Ohio; Ohio, Miss Alice Conway, Catawba, 
Ohio; Onondaga, Mrs. R. D. Vrooman, Edicks, N. 
Y.; Indiana, Mrs. M. J. McCaslin, Greenwood, In- 


diana; North Illinois, Mrs. Ernest Evans, La Harpe, 
Ill.; South Illinois, Mrs. Ettie Day, Pinkstaff, Ill.; 
Iowa, Mrs. E. O. Chinn, South Ottumwa, Iowa; Mis- 
souri, Miss Maggie Sanders, Raymore, Mo.; Kansas, 
Mrs. Harlan A. Toler, No. 2068 Darby avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; Nebraska, Mrs. Margaret White, 
Arapahoe, Neb.; West Virginia, Miss Olive I 
Hodges, Morgantown, W. Va. 


WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Officers: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Charles P. Turner; treasurer, Miss Eliza- 
5 H. Eldridge, No. 1319 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. — The 
Methodist Woman's Home 'Missionary Society works 
under the supervision of the Missionary Society, but 
has entire charge of its own work, which is to pro- 
vide industrial and moral teaching in the schools of 
the church, to organize and support homes, orphan- 
ages, hospitals and medical missions, and to aid pas- 
tors and co-operate in the establishment of kinder- 
gartens, Sabbath-schools and evangelistic services in 
the mission field. The officers are: President, Mrs. 
Clinton B. Fisk, No. 175 West Fifth-eighth streel, 


New York City; vice-presidents. Mrs. Jane Bancroft 


Robinson, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. H. C. McCabe, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Mrs. William Christie Herron, Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. John M. Walden, Cincinnati, and Mrs. 
Chas. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y.: corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, Delaware, Ohio; 
recording secretary, Mrs. F. A. Aiken, No. 912 Dav- 
ton street, Cincinnati; treasurer, Mrs. George H. 
Thompson, No. 2144 Fulton avenue, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH.—The 
"Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Protestant Chureh was formed to enlist the women 
and children who are connected with the congrega- 
tions of that denomination throughout the United 
States in organized efforts in behalf of those who 
do not avail themselves of Gospel privileges, as well 
as to co-operate with other agencies of the denomina- 
tion in educational and other home missionary work. 
Its officers are: President, Mrs. M. A. Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; vice-president, Mrs. Anna Windrem, 
Richfield, Mich ` recording secretary, Mrs. M. A. 
Colhouer, Castle Shannon, Pa.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. A. Morris, Kansas City, Kan.; treas- 
urer, Miss E. P. Hazlett, East Liverpool, Ohlo; au- 
ditor, Miss Ella C. Wilson, New Brighton, Pa. 


WOMAN'S NORTH PACIFIC PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS.—President, Mrs. 
Dogs EMI. treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Mossman, Port- 
and, Ore. 


WOMAN'S OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS.— President, Mrs. C. S. Wright; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. G. Denniston, 920 Sacramento street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


WOMAN’S PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST.—President, 
Mrs. €. R. Hopkins; treasurer, Mrs. William Burg, 
No. 1516 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMAN’S PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MIS- 
SIONS OF THE NORTHWEST. — President, Mrs. 
Henry H. Forsyth; treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Farwell, 
Room 48, Le Moyne Block, Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN'S PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY OF NORTHERN NEW YORK.—President, 
Mrs. G. ©. Yeisley; treasurer, Mrs. Benj. Arnold, 
No. 11 Ten Broeck street, Albany, N. Y. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Revised for The American Almanac for 1904 by Frank Morrison, Secretary of the Ameriean Federation 


of 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR is com- 
posed of 111 international unions, with 29 State 
branches, 542 city central unions and 1,850 local 
unions not attached to national or international 
bodies. Its organizers, of whom there are more than 


-800, act under the direction of the president, and 


their efforts in arousing interest in the work of well- 
organized trade unionism have been so successful that 
the aggregate membership is now estimated at more 
than 2,000,000. While nearly 250 weekly and monthly 
periodicals are published by the various unions 
throughout tbe country, the official organ of the Fed- 
eration is ‘‘The Federationist," edited by Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, and published monthly at the headquarters 


of the organization, No. 423 G street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
The ofticers of the Federation are: President, 


Samuel Gompers, Washington, D. C.; secretary, Frank 

Morrison, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, John A 

Lennon, Bloomington, Ill.; first vice-president, James 

Duncan, Boston, Mass.; second vice-president, John 

Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind.; third vice-president, 

James O'Connell Washington, D. C.; fourth vice- 

president, Max Morris, Denver, Col.; fifth vice-presi- 

dent, Thomas I. Kidd, Chicago, IIl; sixth vice-presi- 
dent, Denis A. Hayes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following list includes all the international 
unions that are afiillated with the American Federa- 
tion, with their secretaries: 

Actors’ National Protective Union. — Lew Morton, 
No. 8 Union square, New York City. 

Allied Metal Mechanics, International Association of, 
John E. Devlin, No. 421 Valentine Building, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Bakers and Confectioners’ International, Journey- 
men.—F. H. 'Harzbecker, Room 39, Harrington 
Building, No. 236 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 

Barbers' International Union, Journeymen.—W. E. 
Klapetzky, P. O. Box 278, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bill Posters and Biliers of America, National Alliance. 
—J. J. MeCormiek, No. 1020 Chicago Opera House 
Block, Chicago, IN. 

Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of.—Robert 
B. Kerr, New Mail Building, Moline, Ill. . 
Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America, 

National Association of.—William J. Clark, No. 

128 Sandusky street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders, Brotherhood of. 
—W. J. Gilthorpe, Room 406, Portsmouth Build- 
ing. Kansas City, Kans. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of.—J. A. 
ech No. 929 Westminster street, Washington, 

C 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.—C. L. Baine, No. 
434 Albany Building, Boston, Mass. : 

Brewery Workmen, International Union of United.— 
Louis Kemper, Rooms 109-110, Odd Fellows’ Tem- 
ple, corner Seventh and Elm streets, Cincinnati, O. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers' Alliance, In- 
ternational.— George Hodge, No. 155 East Wash- 
ington street, n d) Ill. 

Broommakers’ Union, International.—W. R. Boyer, 
No. 387 South Prairie street, Galesburg, Ill. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brother- 
ee of.—Frank Duffy, P. O. Box 520, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of.— 
Thomas Atkinson, No. 332 East  Ninety-third 
street, New York, N. Y. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International.—C. A. 
Peterson, No. 181 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 
Carvers' Association of North America, International 
Wood.—M. A. Brinkman, No. 836 Thornton street, 

Dayton, Ky. : 

Carworkers, International Association of. — A. D. 

. Wheeler, No. 644 Prudential Bldg.. Buffalo. N. Y. 

Chainmakers’ National Union of the United States of 
America.—Curtin C. Miller. No. 560 South Lane 
street, Columbus, Ohlo. i 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. — 
George W. Perkins, Room $820, Monon Block, No. 
320 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail.— 
Max Morris, Box 1441, Denver, Col. : 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. 
—Maurice Mikol, No. 66 East Fourth street, N. Y. 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, The.— 
Wilbur Eastlake, care Evening Post Telegraph De- 

partment, New York, N. Y. 

Coopers: International Union of North America.— 
ames A. Cable, P. O. Box 77, Kansas City, Kan. 

Curtain Operatives of America, Amalgamated Lace.— 
Ge Pasley, No. 3338 Howard street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


— — À— —À w. 
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Electrical Workers of America, International Broth- 
erhood of.—H. W. Sherman, Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. €. 

Elevator Constructors, International Union of.—Will- 
lam Havenstrite, No. 212 St. Nicholas avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Engineers, International Union of Steam.—R. A. 

. MeKee, No. 224 Masonic Temple, Peoria, Ill. 

Engineers, National Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting.— 
T. E. Jenkins, No. 506, The Temple, Danville, Ill. 

Engravers, International Association of Watch Case. 
—F. Huber, Box 263, Canton, O. 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary.— 
C. L. Shamp, No. 1053 Grand avenue, Toledo, 

Flour and Cereal Employes, International Union of.— 
A. E. Rellington, No. 112 Corn Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Freight Handlers and Warehousemen’s Union of 
America, Interior.—M. J. Donnelly, No. 188 West 
Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 

Garment Workers of America, United: Henn White, 
Rooms 116-117, Bible House, New York, 'N. Y. 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’,— 
Bernard Braff, No. 8 First avenue, 'New York. 
Glass Bottle Blowers' Association of the United 
States and Canada.— Willam Launer, Rooms 930- 
931 Witherspoon Building, Juniper and Walnut 

streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glass House Employes, International Association.—- 
W. K. Broadfield, No. 204 North Sterling street, 
Streator, Ill. i 

Glass Snappers* (Window) National Protective As- 
sociation of America.—L. L. Jacklin, No. 400 Bay- 
ard street, Kane, Pa. 

Glass Workers, International Association of Amal- 
gamated.—William Figolah, No. 3257 Unton ave- 


nue, Chicago, Ill. 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, International.— 
Gm E E No. 42 First avenue, Gloveis- 
ville. N. 


Gold Beaters' National Protective Union of America, 


United, AW Norris Batturs, No. 316 Beckett 
street, Camden, N. J. 
Granite Cutters’ National Union.—James Duncan, 


Rooms, 6-10, No. 606 F street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Grinders’ National Union, Table Knife.—Richard Od. 
lum, Unionville, Conn. 

Hatters of North America, United.—John Phillipa, 
Room 15, No. 11 Waverley place, New York, N. Y. 

Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ Union of Ameri- 
ca, International.—H. A. Stemburgh, No. 4123 
Waverly street, Waverly, N. Y. 

Horseshoers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Union of Journeymen.—Roady Kenehan, 
No. 1548 Wazee street, Denver, Col. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes' International Al. 
liance and Bartenders’ International League of 
America.—Jere L. Sullivan, No. 903 Elm street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of.—John Williams, House Building, Smith- 
field and Water streets, Pittsburg. Pa. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, International. — 
J. O. Jackson, No. 275 Seventh street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal. — A. Lelbig, No. 182 Abbey street, 
Cleveland, O. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union, Shirt and 
Waist.—Charles E. Nordeck, Lock Box 10, Statlon 
1, Troy, N. Y. S 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods, United Brotherhood 
of.—J. J. Pfeiffer, No. 435 Gibraltar Building. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Leather Workers' Union of America, Amalgamated.— 
Mn Roach, No. 317 North Seventh street, Olean, 

Longshoremen's Association, International.—Henry C. 
Barter, 407-08 Elks Temple, Detroit, Mich. 

Machinists, International Association of. — George 
Preston, McGill Building, Nos. 908-914 G street, 
Washington. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States, National Association of. — Charles Mce- 
Crory, No. 32 Auburn place, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Maintenance of Way Employes, International Brother- 
hood of.—C. Boyle, No. 304 Benoist Bullding, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Marble Workers, International Association of.—Henry 
Roberts, No. 273 Porter street, Detroit, Mich. 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, Amalgamated.—Homer D. Call, Lock Box 

317, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers' 
Union of North America. No. 25 
Third avenue, Station D, New York, N. Y 





Metal Workers' International Association, Amalga- 
mated Sheet.—John E. Bray, No. 313 Nelson 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Metal Workers' International Union, United—C. O. 
Sherman, No. 148 West Madlson street, Chicago. 
Mine Managers and Assistants’ Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, National.— William Scaife, Springfield, Ill. 
Mine Workers of America, United. --William B. Wil- 
son, No. 1101 Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Mine Workers of North America, United Mineral.— 
Matt Wasley. Ishpeming, Mich. 

Mclders' Union of North America, Iron.—E. J. Den- 
ney, No. 433 Walnut street, Cincinnati, O. 


Musicians, American Federation of.—Owen Miller, 
No. 20 Allen Building, Broadway and Market 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oil and Gas Well Workers, International Brotherhood 
of.—Jay H. Mullen, No. 330 South Soto street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
Brotherhood of.—M. P. Carrick, Drawer 199, La- 
fayette, 'Ind. 

Paper Makers of America, United Brotherhood of.— 
Thomas Mellor, No. 57 Smith Building, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America.—J. B. 
MeNerney, No. 25 Third avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Paving Cutters' Union of the United States of Amer- 
ica.—J. H. Patterson, Lithonia, Ga. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, Inter- 
national.— Frank Helle, No. 1350 South Forty-3ec- 
ond Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Pilots’ Association, International.—Captain David 
Wilson, cure No. 8 Winslow street, Detroit, Mich. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada, 
United Association of.—L. W. Tilden, Rooms 506- 
508, Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, Ill. 

Plate Printers’ Union of North America, 
tional Steel and Copper.—'l. L. Mahan, 
Leroy street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative.—T. J. 
Duffy, Box 50, East Liverpool. Ohio. 

Powder and High Explosive Workers of America, 
United.—James G. McCrindle, Gracedale, Pa. 

Printers’ Association of America, Machine Textile,— 
SCHER Udell, No. 368 Branch avenue, Providence, 


Printing Pressmen's Union, International W. J. 
Webb, No. 1007 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Print Cutters' Association of America, National.— 
SE J. Dix, No. 1934 Moore street, Philadelpuia, 


Interna- 
No. 12 


a. 

Quarryworkers' International Union of North America. 
P. F. McCarthy, Barre, Vt. 

Railroad Telographers, Order of.—L. W. Quick, Ful- 
lerton Bullding, St. Louis, Mo. 

Railway Clerks, International Association of.—A. W. 
Anderson, 908 Unity Building, No. 79 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Employes of America, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric.—W. D. Mahon, No. 
45 Hodges Block, Detroit. Mich. 

Railway Expressmen of America, Brotherhood of.— 
Robert J. Jeffs, Suite 62-63, No. 56 Fifth avenue, 
Garden City Block. Chicago, IH. 

Rubber Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated.— 
Clarence E. Akerstrom, No. 35 Park Building, 
Boston. Mass. 

Saw Smiths' National Union.—Charles G. Wertz, No. 
851 South Illinois street, Indjanapolis, Ind. 

Seamen's Union, International of America.—William 
H. Frazier, 1 1-2 A Lewis street, Boston, Mass. 

Shingle Woavers' Union of America, International.— 
W. H. Clock, Everett, Wash. 

Shipw ST Joiners and Caulkers of America, Na- 
Ari EO Union of.—' Thomas Durett, No. 57 Marshall 
street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Slate Quarrymen. Splitters and Cutters, International 
Union of.—Robert J. Griffith. Box 275, Bangor, Me. 
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Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America, Interna- 
tional.—H. 


Harms, No. 454 Garfield avenue, 
Chicago, IH. 


Spinners’ Association, Cotton Mule. 
No. 9 Mowsly, Central Falls, 
Stage Employes' International Alliance, Theatrical.— 
Lee 3 Hart, care of Bartl's Hotel, State and 

Harrison streets, Chicago, Ill. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers' Union of North Amer- 
ica, International.—George *W. Williams, No. 534 
Warren street, Boston, Mass. 

Stove Mounters' International Union.—J. H. Kaefer. 
No. 166 Concord avenue, Detroit. Mich. 

Tailors' Union of America, Journeymen,—John B. 
Lennon, Box 597, Bloomin ton, Ill. 

Teamsters, International Brot erhood of.—Edward L. 





ON Malarkey, 





Turley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Textile Workers of America, United.— Albert Hib- 
bert, Box 713, Fall River, Mass. 

Tile Layers and Helpers’ Union, International 
Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic.—James P. Rey- 
nolds, No. 108 Corry street, Allegheny. Pa 


Tin Plate Workers' Protective Association of Amer- 
ica, Ipternational.—Charles E. Lawyer, Rooms 20- 
21. Reilly Block, Wheeling. W. Va. 

Tip Printers, International Brotherhood of. —Josepa 
Citron. No. 63 East One Hundred ana Sixth street, 
New York, 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union.—E. Lewis 
Evans. Room 36, American National Bank Build- 
ing, Third and Main streets, Louisville, Ky. 

Trunk and Bag Workers’ International Union of 
America.—Charles J. Gille, No. 1522 North Seven- 
teenth street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tube Workers, International Association of.—John B. 
MeDonough, No. 32% Orange street, Reading, Pa. 
Typographical Union, International .—J. W. Bram- 
wood, Room 7, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Upholsterers' International Union of North. America. 
—Anton J. Engel, No. 28 Greenwood Terrace, 

Chicago. Ill. 

Weavers’ Amalgamated Association, Elastic Goring.— 
Thomas Pollard. Box 46. Easthampton. Mass. 

Weavers’ Protective Association, American Wire.— 
E > Desmond, No. 112 Powers street, Brooklyn, 


Wood Workers' International Union of America, 
Amalgamated.-—Thomas I. Kidd, No. 616-617 Gar- 
den City Block, Chicago, Ill. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR UNIONS. 


The national unions not affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are: " di 
No. 


Bricklayers and Masons.— William Dobson, 
Summer street, North Adams, Mass. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. —C. H. Salmons, 


ons: 307 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen.—W. F. Arnold, 
Peoria, 


Brotherhood of R. R. Switchmen.—M. R. Welch, No. 
530 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Brotherhood of R. R. A. E. King, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Brotherhood of Operative Plasterers.— T. A. 
No. 1215 Orange street. Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Association of Letter Carriers.—E. J. Cant- 
well, Hutchins Building. Washington, D. C. 

Order of R. R. Conductors.— W. J. Maxwell, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Post Office Clerks.—Charles Dvorak, No. 506 South 
Wood street. Chicago, Ill. 

Stone Cutters’ Association.—J. F. McHugh, No. 803 
Fifth street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

Stone Masons’ International Union, Join Reirhwein, 
president, No. 536 Concord street, Indianapolis. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR.—This organization has 
been in existence since 1878, and during its life has 
done important service for the workingman. It now 
claims a membership of about 200,000, and the of- 
ficers are as follows: General master workman, 
John W. Hayes; general worthy foreman, I. H. San- 
derson: general secretary-treasurer, I. D. Chamber- 
lain, No. 48 B street, N. W., Washington. D. C.; 
Executive Board—H. A. Beckmeyer, J. R. Mansion, 
M. T. Judge. The next general assembly will be 
held in 1904. 


Trainmen.— 


Seully, 





SPORTING CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


AMERICAN BLACK MINORCA CLUB.—The ob- 
ject of this club is to promote the breeding of black 
minorca fowls. The officecs are: President, George 
H. Northup, Raceville, N. Y.; vice-president, Joseph 
P. Hilldorfer, Allegheny, Pa.: secretary and treas- 


urer, W. D. Davis. South Framingham, Mass.: di- 
rectors: Dr. R. W. Baker, St. Louis, Mo: J. J. 
Yelton, Belleville, N. J.; E. Greenwood, Lake 


Thompson, “Melrose. Conn. 


Mills, Wis.; C. E. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITION GAME AND GAME 
BANTAM CLUB.—The objects of this club are to 
obtain the better classification of the game fowis of 
our poultry shows. It has now fifty-two members, 
and these are the officers: President, T. A. Have- 
meyer: first vice-president. Robert D. Winthrop: sec- 


ond vice-president, S. W. Doubleday; secretary and 
treasurer, Charles T. Cornman; Executive Commit- 
tee, F. P. Magoun, H. O. Havemerer, Jr., Willlam 
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Barber, A. E. Blunck, A. F. Pierce, Charles Jehl, 
Fremont Chapin, A. 4. Parker, John Crowe. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB.—All dog shows of 
record held throughout the United States are held 
under the rules of the club and are subject to its 
control and government. It issues the official stud 
book of this country, and the registrations therein 
are recognized by the United States Government to 
the extent that certified pedigrees issued by it, if in 
conformation with the rules of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, will admit dogse imported to this country free 
of customs duties. It holds a ‘‘trial court’’ before 
which are tried all cases for misconduct in connec- 
tion with dogs, and if the penalty or disqualifieation 
is ordered, it means that the person so penalized 
eannot register a dog, nor can a dog bred or owned 
by him and subsequently conveyed to another be 
registered, nor can that person show a dog at any 
show held in the United States. The officers are: 
President, August Belmont; vice-president, H. H. 
Hunnewell, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, A. P. Vreden- 
burgh, No. 55 Liberty street, New York. 

AMERICAN MASTIFF CLUB.—The object of the 
club is to promote the interest of the mastiff breed 
of dogs in North America. It has now nine mem- 
bers, ten ‘associate ‘members and thirty-nine life 
members, and the officers are as follows: President, 
Richard H. Derby; vice-presidents, Robert Lenox 
Belknap, F. T. Underhill, George G. Stephenson; 
Executive Committee, R. H. Derby, R. L. Belknap, 
F. T. Underhill, George G. Stephenson, Edward Dud- 
ley, James Lenox Banks, W. P. Stevenson, Herbert 
Mead, C. C. Marshall, J. L. Winchell; secretary and 
treasurer, Herbert Mead, Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RIFLE TEAM OF STATEN ISLAND. 
—Was founded for these objects: To learn the use 
of rifles for the purpose of improving the marksman- 
ship of the members; to preserve and cultivate social 
and friendly relations among its members, and to 
voluntarily extend temporary assistance to needy 
and distressed members. The territory in which tne 
principal operations of the society are conducted is 
the County of Richmond, and its principal office is 
at Stapleton. 

AMERICAN SADDLE-HORSE BREEDERS' ASSO- 
CIATION.—The first name of this association was 
‘National, which was changed to ''American." It 
was organized in Louisville, Ky., April 7, 1891, pur- 
suant .to a call made by prominent breeders and 
handlers of the Kentucky type of saddle horses. 
General John B. Castleman, of Louisville, was 
elected president, and I. B. Nall, of Louisville, sec- 
retary, and they are still retained in office. Rules 
were adopted for entries in the ''Register," to be 
published, and the secretary, I. B. Nall was au- 
thorized to make entries. The first volume of the 
“Saddle Horse Register’ was issued in 1892. It 
contained entrles of 545 stallions and 555 mares. 
Vol. II was issued in 1894, Vol. III in 1900 and Vol. 
IV in 1902. The number of entries to date of the 
lest volume is: Stallions and geldings, 1,785; mares, 
2,229. Additional officers are: First vice-president, 
W. A. Gaines, of Georgetown, Ky.; second vice- 
president, Mortimer Levering, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
treasurer, Attila Cox, Louisville. The officers are 
directors, ‘with an addition of eight from different 
States; also one is selected from each for State vice- 
president. Members consist of all who own a share 
of capital stock in the association. The shares now 
cost $20, if issued by the secretary. There are about 
236 members, but the number of the patrons of the 
"Register" is about 1,000, located in nearly every 
State and in Canada. The association pays no divi- 
dends, but members register at half-rate and get 
the ''Register'" free. The fees for registry are: 
Members, $1; others, $2. These fees pay all ex- 
penses of the association. 

AMERICAN TROTTING ASSOCIATION.—Was or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting the breeding 
and trotting interests of the country by conducting 
all trials of speed in accordance with an equitable 
written code of rules, and deciding all matters of 
difference in accordance with its provisions, which 
have been adopted with a view of rendering exact 
justiee to the struggling and obscure horseman as 
well as to his more affluent competitors. The as- 
sociation has 583 members. located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. During 1901 these 
members held 524 meetings, with an aggregate of 
1,842 days of trotting and pacing races. At these 
meetings $1,145,050 was offered in stakes and purses. 
The headquarters of the association are at No. 355 
Dearborn street, Chicago, and its officers are: Presi- 
dent, W. P. Ijams, Terre Haute, Ind.; vice-president, 
E. C. Lewis, Chicago, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, 
W. H. Knight, Chicago, Ill: directors, E. M. Bart- 
lett, Omaha, Neb.; N. J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo.; J. 
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W. Fleming, Columbus, O.; T. H. Gill Milwaukee, 
Wis.; F. T. Moran, Detroit, Mich. 

COLLIE CLUB OF AMERICA.—The object of this 
club is to promote the breeding of collies, to publish 
a description of the true type and to urge the adop- 
tion of the rule by breeders and judges as the only 
recognized standard by which colles are to ‘be 
judged. The officers are: President, M. Mowbray 
Palmer; vice-presidents, J. Pierpont Morgan, George 
Higginson, Jr., W. P. Moen, Samuel L. Stewart, J. 
Cromwell Cox; treasurer, Robert A. Murray, No. 100 
Chauncey street, Boston, Mass.; secretary, William 
C. Hunter, Fayetteville, Pa.; delegate to the Amerl- 
can Kennel Club, M. Mowbray Palmer. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION OF AMA- 
TEUR ATHLETES.—Was organized to protect the 
mutual interests of the different colleges comprising 
the association, as well as for the advancement and 
improvement of amateur athletic sports among col- 
leges. The educational Institutions which are alt, 
ated with the association are Amherst, Boston Col- 
lege, Bowdoin, Brown, California, The Oollege of the 
City of New York, Columbia, Cornell Fordham, 
Georgetown, Harvard, Haverford, Holy Cross, Johns 
Hopkins, Lafayette, Michigan, New York University, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rutgers, Stevens, Swath- 
more, Syracuse, Williams and Yale, and the associa. 
tion declares its absolute jurisdiction among its 
members over the following sports: ‘Running (all 
distances), walking, jumping, pole vaulting, putting 
the shot, throwing the hammer and throwing of 
weights, and any violation of the rules made to gov- 
ern these games renders a member or competitor 
liable to suspension or expulsion. The ofHcers of 
the association are: President, ©. Stauffen, Jr., 
Columbia; secretary, C. Robert Adams, New York 
University; treasurer, Romeyn Berry, Cornell; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, W. C. Clark, Harvard; €. L. 
Du Val, Yale; J. C. Gilpin, Pennsylvania, and T. L. 
Wright, Princeton; Advisory Committee, Gustavus 
A. Kirby, Columbia; Murdock Kendrick, Pennnyl- 
vania, and Thornton Gerrish, Harvard; Faculty Com- 
mittee, Professor H. S. White, Harvard; Dr. Paul 
C. Phillips. Amherst; Professor E. L. Richards, Yale; 
Professor H. B.. Fine, Princeton. 


IRISH TERRIER CLUB OF AMERICA.—The ob- 
ject of the club is to promote the breeding of pure 
Irish terriers, to publish a definitlon of the true 
type and to urge the adoption of such types. The 
officers are: President, Howard Willets; vice-presl- 
dent, Singleton Van Schaick; treasurer, William W. 
Caswell; secretary, J. Gordon Hammil, Stamford, 


Conn. 

LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN. — (By 
Abbot Bassett, Secretary and Treasurer.)—The L. A. 
W. is an organization to promote the general inter- 
ests of cycling; to ascertain, defend and protect the 
rights of wheelmen; to facilitate touring, aud to se- 
cure improvement in the condition of the public 
roads and highways by promoting in the publle mind 
a sense ef the utility, general economy and desira- 
bility of high-class roads, and an active sentiment in 
thelr favor. ‘The crying need of the hour 1s for 
better roads. To obtain reform in this directlon is 
one of the objects of the league. By means of this 
body legislative action has been secured in many 
States relative to the improvement of the publle 
highways, and the people have been educated up to 
the point where they now see the absolute necessity 
for good roads. The league has expended over $120,- 
000 in this portion of the work. 

The League of American Wheelmen was organ- 
ized at Newport, R. I., May 31, 1880, and now has 
a membership of 10,462. Its headquarters are at 
No. 221 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass., and its of- 
fieers are: President, Charles J. Obermayer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; first vice-president, George L. Cooke, 
Providence, R. I.; second vice-president, George M. 
Schell Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Abbot 
Bassett, No. 221 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 

The division officers are: 

Connecticut—Chief consul, E. H. Wilkins, Port- 
land; secretary-treasurer, W. A. Wells, Norwich. 
Massachusetts—Chief consul, George A. Perkins, 
No. 15 Court square, Boston; secretary-treasurer, 
con Wolfson, No. 16 Paisley Park, New Dorches- 
er. 


New York—Chief consul, C. J. Obermayer, No. 
498 Fifth avenue, Brooklyn;  secretary-treasurer, 
John F. Clark, office of the division, Vanderbilt 


Building, New York. 

Pennsylvania—Chief consul, Samuel A. Boyle, No. 
654 City Hall Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer, 
George M. Schell, division office, No. 204 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island.—Chief consul, James G. Peck, 
East Providence;  secretary-treasurer, Nelson H. 
Gibbs, No. 288 Westminster street, Providence. 





MIDDLE STATES REGATTA ASSOCIATION.— 
Its object is the advancement and improvement of 
rowing among amateurs. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, John O'Regan, Metropolitan Rowing Club, New 
York; vice-president, Frank Adee, Seawanhaka Boat 
Club, Brooklyn; recording secretary, George S. Sco- 
field, Jr., Clifton Boat Club, Clifton, S. I.; secretary 
and treasurer, David Brown, No. 110 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third street, Atalanta Boat Club, 
New York. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR SKATING ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA.—Was founded in 1885 by William B. 
Curtis, its object being to give the annual speed 
skating and figure skating national championships, 
and to perfect the development of speed, art and 
science of skating in America. The officers are: 
President, H. E. Buermeyer, succeeding the late W. 
B. Curtis, October 30, 1900; vice-president, R. J. 
Schaefer;  seeretary-treasurer, S. J. Montgomery; 
captain, G. D. Philips; first Heutenant, A. G. Keane; 
second lieutenant, H. S. Lyons. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARS- 
MEN.—Its object is the encouragement of amateur 
rowing, and through its affiliation with the greatest 
events in this country and Europe it exerts an in- 
fluenee in the government of rowing throughout the 
world. The association, which ‘was organized on 
August 29, 1872, now consists of nearly 200 clubs 
and a personal membership which exceeds 50,000, 
and the annual races for the American championship 
are held under its auspices. Its present officers are: 
President, Julius D. Mahr, New York City; vice- 
president, Charles Catlin, Chicago; treasurer, Robert 
H. Pelton, New York City; secretary, Fred R. Fort- 
meyer, Box 740, New York City; Executive Com- 
mittee, Henry W. Garfleld, Albany, N. Y.; Walter 
Stimson, Cambridge, Mass.; William C. Jupp. De- 
troit, Mich.; Claude R. Zappone, Washington, D. C.; 
C. W. Preisendanz, Philadelphia, Pa.; James Pilking- 
ton, New York City; James P. Fox, Boston, Mass., 
and Gordon R. Carrigan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL BANTAM ASSOCIATION.—The main 
objects of this association are the solidifying of the 
interests of bantam fanciers and encouraging the 
breeding of better birds. The annual exhibit is held 
at New York each year in connection with the show 
of the New York Poultry and Pigeon Association at 
Madison Square Garden. During the past eight years 
more than 3,000 choice specimens in bantams alone 
have been placed on exhibition, and over $1,000 in 
cash prizes, besides numerous cups and medals, have 
been won by the members. The association was or- 
ganized in 1892 with a dozen members, and now 
numbers elghty fanciers, who come from a wide 
range of this country and from Canada. The pres- 
ent officers are: President, Charles T. Cornman; 
secretary, Charles Jehl, Elberon, N. J.; treasurer, A. 
A. Parker, 

NATIONAL CYCLING ASSOCIATION.—The Na- 
tional Cycling Association was organized December 
8, 1898, and incorporated March 31, 1899. It has 
for its object the direction of bicycle racing, the 
prevention, detection and punishment of frauds 
therein, uniformity in the government of the sport, 
methods of conducting race meets, and all other in- 
terests which would mutually benefit the association, 
the racing men and the general public. 


The oflicers for 1903 are: President, C. B. 
Bloemecke, Newark, N. J.; first vice-president, F. 
R. Wendelschaefer, Providence, R. I.; second vice- 


president, P. T. Powers, Jersey City, N. J.; secre- 
tary, R. A. Van Dyke, Century Road Club Associa- 
tion; New York City. 

Board of Control—Chairman, A. G. Batchelder, 
No. 150 Nassau street, New York City; R. F. Kelsey, 


Boston, Mass.; N. E. Turgeon, Buffalo N. Y.; C. 
Ross Klosterman, Baltimore, Md.; Harry Hartley, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Special Representatives—J. N. 


Sharp, Salt Lake City, Utah; C. 
Francisco, Cal. A. R. C. 
Kimball], Louisville, Ky. 

Board of Appeals—-Chairman, Albert Bassett, Bos- 
ton; M. L. Bridgman, New York City; Horace S. 
Fogel, Philadelphia; S. A. Miles, *'Cycle Age," Chi- 
eago; Albert Mott, Baltimore, Md. 


W. Carpente, San 
U. Representative—O. $. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTORS’ FUND OF AMERICA.—The Actors’ 
Fund of America is a charity whose object is to 


'"advanee, promote and benefit the condition and 
welfare of members of the corporation and of other 
persons belonging to the theatrical profession, and 
to aid the indigent sick and to bury the destitute 
dead of the theatrieal profession in the United States 
of America.”” 

The annual membership numbers about 1,000, and 
the life membership, made up of members of the 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA.—A national patriotic organization organized in 
1871 for the purpose of ‘‘promoting and*encouraging 
ride shooting throughout the United States.’’ The 
association owns no ranges, its sphere being that of 
a supervisory and governing nature, making the 
rules and regulations governing competitions, train- 
ing and sending to other countries rifle teams to 
represent the United States in international compe- 
titions, ete. The association owns and controls four 
trophies, to wit: The Palma trophy, representing 
the world's team championship; the Hilton trophy, 
for teams from the different States, the U. S. Army 
and foreign countries; the Interstate trophy, for the 
interstate championship; the Wimbledon, for the 
individual long range championship, and the Leech 
Cup, for long range individual shooting. All of these 
trophies, with the exception of the Palma, are shot 
for annually at Sea Girt, N. J., on the range of the 
New Jersey National Guard, the first week in Sep- 
tember. Officers: President, Brigadier-General Bird 
W. Spencer, inspector-general of rifle practice, New 
Jersey; vice-presidents, Brigadier-General George H. 
Harries, commanding D. C. M.; Brigadier-General 
John S. Saunders, adjutant-general, Maryland; J. A. 
Haskell, New York; treasurer, Captain Leslie C. 
Bruce, New York; secretary, Lieutenant Albert S. 
Jones, Passale, N. J. 

NATIONAL WYANDOTTE CLUB.—The purpose 
of this association is to foster and benefit all varie- 
ties of Wyandottes as may seem best from time to 
time. The officers are: President, W. R. Wooden; 
vice-president, T. F. M. Grem; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. S. Mattison, South Shaftsbury, Vt. 


NEW YORK STATE CHESS ASSOCIATION.— 
Organized in 1878. Officers: President, Isaac L. 
Rice, Manhattan; first vice-president, W. E. Scrip- 
ture, Rome; second vice-president, A. McMartin, 
Johnstown; third vice-president, S. B. Chittenden, 
Brooklyn; secretary and treasurer, Dr. L. D. Brough- 
ton, Jr., No. 418 Madison street, Brooklyn; Advisory 
Committee, W. E. Scripture, Rome; H. Helms, 
Brooklyn; George N. Cheney, Syracuse; J. M. Han- 
ham, Manhattan; Julius Finn, Cosmepolitan. 


PILLSBURY NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CHESS ASSOCIATION.—Was formed in January, 
1896, its object being to increase interest in the 
pastime, to raise the standard of chess in America 
and to provide a means whereby lovers of the game 
might satisfy their utmost desires. Team matches, 
tournaments, ‘board contests and correspondence 
games are arranged for and projected by the man- 
agement, and an extensive membership throughout 
the United States enables it to furnish informal 
games to members without delay. The Hst of of- 
ficers is: President, Lee W. Parke; first vice-presi- 
dent, Stanley H. Chadwick; second vice-president, 
Hermann Helms; third vice-president, Nelson Hald; 
treasurer, G. A. L'Hommede; referee, Sidney P. 
Johnson; eritie, A. B. Hodges; corresponding secre- 
tary, L. S. Cornell; recording secretary. S. F. Bar- 
nett; tournament director, W. D. Cravens; chair- 
man Membership Committee, L. R. Walden; chair- 
man Game Committee, J. H. Longacre. 

TUXEDO TENNIS AND RACKET CLUB.—The 
cbject of this club is expressed in its title. Its courts 
for the two games are sald to be the finest in the 
country. The president is James Henry Smith; vice- 
president, H. W. Poor; secretary and treasurer, Hugo 
Baring; trustees are the above, with Robert Bacon, 
J. W. Henning, A. D. Guillard, Grenville Kane, Ir. 
Lorillard. T. Suffern "Toile and J. McDonough, while 
Robert Moon is the club manager. | 

UNITED STATES GOLF ASSOCIATION.—Its ob- 
ject is, as its name implies, to promote interest in 
ihe game of golf, to enforce uniformity in the rules 
of ihe game and to establish a uniform system of 
handicapping. Each year there are three champion- 
ship contests—amateur, open and for women. The 
officers are: President, R. H. Robertson; vice-presi- 
dents, David R. Forgan and G. Hubert Winddes; 
secretary, Maturin Ballou; treasurer, Samuel Y. 
Heebner; these. with James A. Steelman and Alan 
L. Reid, Executive Committee. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


profession and those interested in the drama, con- 
sists of several hundred more. Funds are raised by 
annual dues, bequests, special entertainments and by 
contributions. 

The offices of the fund are at No. 12 West Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York, and the officers for 1903 
are: President, Al Hayman; first vice-president, 
Daniel Frohman; second vice-president, Antonio' Pas- 
or treasurer, William Harris; secretary, Frank Mc- 

ee. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MASTERS AND 
PILOTS OF STEAM VESSELS.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels was 
organized in? New York City, January 17, 1887, un- 
der the title of the American Brotherhood of Steam- 
boat Pilots. The objects of the association are a 
better education to the profession in the line of duty, 
the elevation of the character and standing of its 
members, protection of life and property, a careful 
adherence to the rules of the road and strict obe- 
dience to tbe laws laid down for their government. 
The association has no alliance with labor organiza- 
tions of any other profession. It is national in its 
scope and extends its influences to every port in the 
United States. The officers of the association are: 
Grand eaptain, Captain John C. Silva, Dorehester, 
Mass.; first grand pilot, Captain Charles Maytham, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; second grand pilot, Captain Natnaniel 
L. Cullen, Camden, N. J.; grand purser, Captain 
Luther B. Dow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; grand captain’s 
clerk, Captain Benjamin F. Perkins, Camden, N. J. 
The association now numbers nearly 7,000 members 
and Is in a very prosperous condition. 


AMERICAN SERVICE UNION.—While the Amer- 
lean Service Union is neither a fraternal insurance 
society nor associated with any particular organl- 
gation, it is an adjunct to all such organizations, as 
it contracts to pay the dues and assessments of 
members of the bencficial orders, and offers other 
benefits in the line of return on accounb of the ac- 
eumulation of principal and interest. The office of 
the union is at No. 253 Broadway, New York City, 
and its present officers are: President, W. Bolt 
Apgar; vice-president, William H. McCabe; treasurer, 
A. L. Taylor; secretary, W. T. Williams; assistant 
&ecretary, Henry S. Brophy. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE EN- 
GINEERS.—The annual meeting of the International 
Association of Fire Engineers was held in Atlantic 
City in September. The election of officers, held Sep- 
tember 14, resulted as follows: President, Chief W. 
R. Joyner, of Atlanta; first vice-president, John 
Stagg, of Paterson; second vice-president, George M. 


Kellogg, Sioux City, Ia.; secretary, Henry A. Hills, 
Wyoming, O.; treasurer, D. C. Larkin, Dayton, 
Ohio. The next convention will be held at Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 


LEAGUE OF ELECT SURDS.—The League of 
Elect Surds is a benevolent organization of deaf men 
resident in Mew York City and vicinity. Its ob- 
jects are to promote the welfare of its members and 
other deaf persons, to elevate the moral tone, to cul- 
tivate feelings of friendship, to render assistance to 
them and their families when necessary. to form a 
bond of union between them, and to afford an or- 
ganization whereby they may act together for the 
common good. The league is unsectarian and non- 
political, and is open to "ny deaf man twenty-one 
years of age or over who possesses certain qualifica- 
tlons, including an honest means of support and a 
respectable education. Its headquarters are at No. 
250 West One Hundred and 'Twenty-fifth street, New 
York City, aud the officers are: Grand ruler, Edwin 
A. Hodgson; deputy grand ruler, Isaac Newton Soper; 
grand secretary and treasurer, Thomas F. Fox; grand 
tyler, Alexander J.. Pach. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CAR- 
RIERS.—The object of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers is to promote the interests of the 
employes of that branch of the United States postal 
service and to establish fraternal relations among all 
the letter carriers in the United States. It aims to 
seek improvement in the condition of all, by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to obtain and secure the rights 
of letter carriers as Government employes and to 
strive at all times to promote the welfare of every 
member. 

The headquarters of the association are in Wash- 
ington, in the ““Times'? Building, Tenth and D 
treets, and the officers are: President, James €. 

eller, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-president, A. O. Mac- 
Farland, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, E. J. Cant- 
well, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, George W. But- 
terfleld, Bay City, Mich. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE.—The National 
Business League was organized January 26, 1897, for 
the purpose of ‘‘enlarging the field of commercial 
and industrial activity by promoting such legislation 
as promises to further that result and combatting 
Such measures as threaten to be injurious." It is 
non-partisan. Its membership consists of prominent 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers and railway of- 
ficials in more than 150 cities, covering every State in 
the Union. Since its organization the League has 
been instrumental in bringing about the establishment 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor of the 
national Government; has been active in the question 
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. proper care of wounded enemies or prisoners. 


of eonsular reform, in the questions of a national ir- 
rigation law and the repeal of the publie land laws; 
has turned its attention to the matter of a greater 
navy for the United States, and has been interested 
in the good roads question. 

The general offices of the League are in the Stock 
Exchange Building, La Salle and Washington streets, 
Chicago, and the officers are: President, Erskine M. 
Phelps; vice-president, Alexander H. Revell; treas- 
urer, Orson Smith; general counsel, E. Allen Frost, 
and general secretary, Austin A. Burham. The Ad- 
visory Committee is composed of prominent business 
men in the principal cities in the country. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS.—The New York State Assoclatlon of 
Letter Carriers is the State Branch of the National 
Association, and its object is to co-operate in all 
things with the National Association; to bring the 
organization into closer touch with each individual 
member, and for the improvement of the postal ser- 
vice. The branches in the cities are under direct 
control of the State Association, and momo ep in 
the latter body is dependent upon membership in a 
branch. 

The officers of the State Assoclation, elected in 
1903, are: President, S. O. Stevenson, Brooklyn, 
vice-president, C. W. Schmidt, Syracuse; secretary, C. 
B Ingalls, Oswego; treasurer, John F. Brophy, Yon- 
ers. 


POSTAL EMPLOYES' MUTUAL AID ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The sole object of the Postal Employes' Mu- 
tual Aid Association is to provide a life insurance 
upon the co-operative and assessment plan for the 
employes of the United States postal servlce. It 1s 
incorporated under the insurance laws of the State 
of New York, and is subject to the supervislon of 
the State Insurance Department. It admits to life 
insurance beneflt all physieally eligible postal em- 
ployes between the ages of eighteen and fifty years, 
and pays $1,000 to the beneficiaries of a deceased 


member. 

The officers are: Honorary President, Cornellus 
Van Cott; president, Edward S. (Post; treasurer, 
Thomas A. Jardines; secretary, Francis R. Roome, 


all of the New York City Post Office. 


SOCIETY OF THE RED CROSS.—The Society of 
the Red Cross has been in existence 1n Europe for 
thirty-eight years and in the United States for 
twenty years. It is a confederation of relief soci- 
eties in different countries, the aim of which is to 
ameliorate the condition of sick and wounded sol- 
diers in the time of war and to lend aid at the 
time of any disaster of such extent that it can be 
termed national. 

The development of the principle of the ‘Red Cross 
Society began in 1859, during the battle of Solferino. 
A Swiss gentleman, Henri Dunant, happened to be 
present at fhe battle, and the scenes of suffering he 
witnessed aroused in him the recognition of the need 
of some organization which would have for its ob- 
ject the amelioration of the suffering of soldiers on 
the battlefield and in hospitals. He presented his 
views before the Swiss Society of Public Utility, 
and, as a result, a convention was called to meet at 
Geneva in 1864. 

At this convention sixteen governments were 
represented, including all the great European na- 
tions except Russia. It was numerously attended by 
members eminent in diplomatie or military service 
or in medical science. The deliberations oecupled 
two weeks, and a code of nine articles was adopted, 
providing for the protection of hospitals and people 
bearing the insignia of the Red Cross and "E i 

his 
code made no provision for the relief of suffering 
caused by disasters other than war. 

It remained for America to organize the civil 
branch of the Red Cross, known as the ''American 
Amendment.’ The ratifying Congress of Berne, 
after some discussion, accepted the American society 
with this digression from the original treaty: 

The first act in each country, after its govern- 
ment has slgned the treaty, has been to form a na- 
tional central society. Each national society 1s in- 
dependent, making its own regulations, except as 1t 
owes allegiance to the head centre, the International 
Society of Switzerland, in respect to a few funda- 
mental principles essential to unity of direction and 
suecessful action. 

These are, flrst, that in each country there shall 
be one national, central society, to which the aux- 
1iary societies in that country shall be tributary, 
the central society being the medium of communica- 
tion for all with the seat of war and with medical 
authorities. It is through this central society that 
the work is recognized by government. 
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Second, that the societies shall in time of peace 
keep themselves constantly prepared for war, thus 
securing permanency of organization. 

Third, that during war their succor shall be ex- 

tended to foe equally with friend, whenever neces- 
sary. 
Fourth, that societies whose countries are at 
peace may send relief to belligerent armies without 
being considered to violate any principle of neu- 
trality to which their governments may be pledged. 

The public in general to a large extent is coming 
to the use of the Red Cross as a medium of con- 
veyance and distribution for its contributions. The 
National Association, with its headquarters at Wash- 
ington, has a field agent, who visits in person every 
scene where aid is rendered. 

A new development of the work of the American 
National Red Cross is in the industrial field of the 
United States, and it 1s making an organized effort 
to enter this field and to provide efficient means of 
rendering instant emergency treatment in case of ac- 
e,dent occurring in factories and mills, on the rail- 
road, in stores, in sehools, in the household and 
wherever an accident is liable to occur. Headquar- 
ters for this department have been established at No. 
31 East Seventeenth street, New York City. 

At the second session of Congress 4n the Spring 
of 1903 a memorial was presented by some members 
of the society, asking for an investigation of the 
management of the organization, especially in regard 
to the disposition of funds received for relief work. 
This at once aroused much opposition, it being 
thought that the complaints were directed personally 
against Miss Clara Barton. The memorial claimed 
that arbitrary action had been taken in regard to 
several by-laws and that the president had been 
given too much power. ‘Twenty-three members were 
suspended for taking this ‘action on the grounds that 
such tended to disrupt the order. Answer to the 
specific charges was made by the Executive Commit- 
tee. Miss Barton entered personally but slightly 
into the controversy, allowing only one article to ap- 
pear in print over her signature. 

The executive officers of the American National 
Red Cross are: President, Clara Barton; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. John A. Logan; secretary, Samuel W. 
Briggs; treasurer, E. D. Easton; counsel, Hon. Rich- 
ard Olney. The office of the president 1s at No. 49 
East Fifty-elghth street, New York City. 


SPORTSMEN'S BENEVOLENT FUND OF AMER- N 


A.—A young and flourishing benevolent organiza- 
tion, which had its birth in New York, is the Sports- 
men's Benevolent Fund of America. This association 
was organized in 1899. It has for its object the 
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curing for indigent and weak members of the ath- 
letic profession, and those who are eligible to help 
are those who have lived*a sporting life in its widest 
signifieance and can show destitution and lack of 
ability to earn a living. A distinction is drawn bpe- 
tween true sportsmen, who enjoy athletic games or 
games of skill and those who indulged in so-called 
sport that has in it an element of cruelty. It does 
not purpose housing its constituents as a charity, 
but to enable them to live where they ‘will, paying 
up to a certain amount for board. It also pays the 
expenses in case of illness or death of one of those 
deserving its care. 

The officers for 1903 were: President, Selden W. 
Crowe; vice-presidents, Michael Donovan and Adolph 
Jantzen; secretary, Michael Coburn; treasurer, Dr. 
S. W. Crowe; counsel, James McClelland, and cor- 
responding secretaries, E. L. Granger, Hot Springs, 
Ark., and Sam Gassenheimer, Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHERS' MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCI- 
ATION.—The Telegraphers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion is an organization of employes in the telegraphic 
service, and has for its object the payment of money 
to the beneficiaries of its deceased members. It is 
a purely insurance order, and eligibility to member- 
ship consists in being an employe of some branch of 
telegraphie or telephone service and in good health 
at the time of making application. It is conducted 
on the half assessment principle, and, as the asso- 
ciation has a large reserve fund, the assessments 
cannot be large. The officers are: President, Belvi- 
dere Brooks; seeretary, M. J. O'Leary; treasurer, A. 
R. Brewer. The secretary's address is Box 510, New 
York City. 


UNITED NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST 
OFFICE CLERKS.—The objects of the United Na- 
tlonal Association of Post Office Clerks are to secure, 
through legislation or such other methods as may be 
deemed advisable. the classification of post office 
clerks, with a view to securing more equitable salary 
Tates, regulation of hours of labor, upholding the 
Civil Service laws and sueh other methods as may 
from time to time arise. The organization also em- 
braces a death benefit feature, in which policies 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 are issued to mem- 

TS. 

The officers are: President, Frank T. Rogers, 
Chicago; first vice-president, H. J. McGee, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; second vice-president, Charles Lynn, Kansas 
City; third vice-president, F. L. May, Dayton, Ohio: 
secretary, R. C. Loeffler, Milwaukee. Wis ` treasurer, 
John H. McDonough, New York City: sergeant-at- 


arms, Joseph Dillon, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The entire area of 
the ancient empire of 
“Ethiopia,” or Abys- 
sinia, comprises about 
150,000 square miles 
and possesses a popu- 
lation of not less than 
3,500,000. By a treaty 
with Great Britain in 
1897 the latter ceded 
to the former nearly 
8.000 square miles of 
the territory which had 







Hbyssinia. 


Capital: 
ADIS ABBABA. 





been known as British 
Somaliland. At the 
same time Abyssinia 


. claimed the whole of 
the territory on the north of British East Africa, or 
about 100,000 square miles, excepting, of course, 
the narrow strip of the coast which had been ceded 





also agreed (1) that 
no work should be con- 
strueted along the Blue 
Nile, Lake "lsana or 
the Sobat which might 
arrest the flow of their 
waters into the Nile; 
(2) to grant on lease 
a block of land, with 
a frontage on the Baro 
River, near Itang, to 
be occupied as a com- 
mercial station by the 
British and Soudan 
governments. and (3) 
he granted to these 
governments the right 
to construct a railway through Abyssinian territory 
to connect the Soudan with Uganda. The second 
treaty merely modified the boundary between Eritreu 


Emperor of Ethiopia. 





to Italy under the treaty of Adis Abbaba. On May and Abyssinia. 
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The Treaty Boundary of 1902. 


15, 1902, two more treaties were signed by Great 
Britain and the Abyssinian authorities. The first 
treaty not only settled the Soudan boundary ques- 
tion by defining the boundary between British Sou- 
dan and Abyssinia, but by its provisions Menelik 





Menelik IL, King of Shoa, is Emperor of Ethl- 
opia, and the independence of the country has been 
unreservedly recognized since the convention of Adis 
Abbaba, in 1896. ! " 

o e 


The  Abyssinians Alexandrian 


adhere 
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Church, to which they were converted in the fourth 
century. The Abuna, or head of the Church, is al- 
ways a Copt, who is appointéd and consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria; but he is largely under 
the control of the Echegheh, à native dignitary. One 
tribe, the Falashas, still practise the rites of the 
Jewish religion, and it is said that they are the de- 
scendants of the Jews who emigrated from Palestine 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

Abyssinia possesses no educational advantages, in 
the modern sense of the word, and the administration 
of justice devolves upon the provincial governors 
and the petty chiefs, but each natlve may exercise 
the right of appeal to the Emperor. 

The trade of Abyssinia, although of some con- 
siderable importance, is that of a semi-barbarous 
country, and is, therefore, impossible of valuation. 
The chief imports are American cotton goods, not 
less than $1,000,000 worth being used every year. 

King Menelik has ho direct heir, and bis probable 
Successor is his cousin, Ras Makonnen, the Governor 
of Hárar. | 

During 1903 the Abyssinlans exhibited their friend- 
ship for the British by joining with the latter in 


Academia was a beau- 
tiful súburb of ancient 
Athens, made so by 
Cimon, son of Miltia- 
des, who bequeathed it 
to his fellow citizens 
for the purpose of a 
pleasure ground. It 
was near the liome of 
Plato, who found amid 
its walks and groves 
and fountains the rest- 
ful quiet which devel- 
oped his philosophic 
thought. Here, in 
what Horace deserlbes 

as the ‘‘groves of the 
academy where Plato taught his truth," the philoso- 
pher established his school, and here his disciples 
sought him during thé nearly fifty years ending with 
his death, in the year 348 B. C., which were occupied 
by his teaching. To distinguish the Platonic school 
from that of the Peripatetics it was named tlie 
Academics. Thus tlie word academy came to stand 
for learning, and eventually it took on a cliaracter 
signifying a society or corporate body of learned 
imen, established for the advancement of science, lit- 
erature and the arts, which is its modern significa- 
tion in the higlier sense of the word. It has been 
appropriated also as a designation for certain ad- 
vanced schools deyoted to the education of yotitli, but 
in this sense it is not to be considered in this at- 
ticle. It is an interesting fact. nevertheless, that 
in academy fouiüded at Oxford by Alfred the Great 
la the ninth century, which was rather a graumindr 
school than a society of learned men, Was the oriin 
of Oxford University. Of academies, in the highest 
meaning of the Word, many have been founded, an 
some háve attained permanent greatness. 

In the United States the name was applied first 
to an institutioh founded in Philadelphia by Frank- 
lin, in 1753. During the Revolutionary War period 
the acádemies at Exeter, N. H., and Ahdover, Mass., 
were founded, taking the place of the old Latin 
school. The academies ih this country are gen- 
erally controlled by religious denominations, and are 
seldom under State control. Their place is now 
generally taken by the High School. 

At the mention of academies and academicians 
the thought turns naturally and with tribitte of pře- 
eminence to L'Academie Francaise and its “Forty 
Immortals.” As the French Academy exists to-day 
it is the revival of the old Academy of Sciences 
founded by Cardinal Richelieu in 1635, which, with 
all other academies in France, was stippressed by the 
French Republican Convention in 1798. Tlie old acad- 
emy had a glorious history, and numbered among its 


Heademies 


and 
Academicians. 





members stich famous men as Laplace, the astron- 
omer; Buffon, the naturalist: Lagrange, the mathie- 
maticlañ; d'Alebert, the philosopher and physitist; 


Lavoisier, the chief foünder of modern chemistry, 
afd Jussien, Who was the parent of the modern 
school of botany. Two years after this academy had 
been swept away, some of its brightest lights béing 
sent to the guillotine, the Convention determined to 
replace it and the others which shared its fate by 
establishing thé Institute of France. This Ihstitüte 
was credited with three classes, each divided into sec- 
tions. Napoleon, as First Consul, reinodelled it in 
1803, with four classes. After the Restoration Loüis 
XVIII. on March 21, 1816, decreed the revival of 
. the names of the former academies to designate tne 
four classes, which became respectively L'Acadeniie 
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their battles with the Mad Mullah, an action which 
cost King Menelik more than a thousand men. 

Events in 1903. — The service rendered Great 
Britain by Abyssinia in the protectorate of Somali- 
land, in sending expeditions against tbe Mad Mullah, 
will most likely have compensation by a readjust- 
ment of the diplomatic arrangements whereby the 
empire of the Negus has remained shut off from the 
Red Sea. By the acquisition of a seaport this coun- 
try will be opeh to European manufacturers, and at 
the same time will be afforded access to markets for 
her own products. A railroad through the northern 
part of the territory is projected as a rival to the 
mote southerly route, concessions for which were 
granted Great Britain in December, 1902. A ‘new 
imperial nmiint has been recently equipped with a 
penr of German machinery. Orders for field artil- 
ery were placed with Krupp at Essen eárly in the 
year. 

The map shows the new boundary line of Abys- 
sinia, decided by tlie treaty of May 15, 1902, giving 
to Great Britain undisputed rights to the Sotidan 
region. This boundary is shown by the heavy line, and 
boundaries decided by other treaties by light lines. 


Francaise, L'Academie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, L? Academie Royale des Sciences and 
L’ Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques; Subh- 
sequently a fifth was added, and the Institute, as it 
exists to-day, comprises five. as follows: The French 
Academy. with 40 members; the Academy of In- 
scriptions ahd Belles Lettres, with 40 members; the 
Academy of Sciences, with 68 members; the Academy 
of Fine Arts, with 40 members (painting, 14; sculp- 
ture, 8; architecture, 8; engraving, 4: musical oom- 
position, 6), and the Acddemy of Moral and Political 
Science, with 40 members. Al] members are elected 
for life. The French Atademy meets twice weekly, 
at the Palace Mazarin, No. 23 Quai Conti, Paris, 
and the body is one to whose membership Frenclimen 
of literary fame aspire as td the climax of honor. 
The chief officer is the secretary, chosen for life, tlie ¡ 
office being held at the present time by Marle Louis 

Antoine Gaston Bolssier, who was elected an Acade- 
miciati In 1876. The list of the “Forty Immortals,” 
in the order of their election amd with the date 
thereof preceding and the date of birth following 
each fidine, is as follows: 1853. Ernest Wilfred 
Gabrlel Baptiste Legouve, 1807: 1870, Emile Ollivier, 
1825; 1874, Alfred Jean Francois Mezieres, 1826; 1876, 
Mario Louis Antoine Gaston Boissier, 1823: 1877, Vic- 
torten Sardou, 1831; 1878, Edmund Armand, Duc 
d'Audiffret-DPasquier, 1823: 1880, Aime Joseph Bd- 
mund Housse, 1817: 1881. Rene Francois Afmand 
Stlly-Prudhomme, 1839: 1882, Adolphe Louis Albert 
Perfaiid. 1828: 1884, Francois Edouard Joachim Cop- 
pee, ME: 1884, Ludovic Halevy. 1834; 1886, Val- 
ery Clement Octave Greard, 1828; 1886, Othen!n P. 
de leron Comte d'Haussonville, 1843; 1888, Jules 
Arnáüd Arsene Claretie, 1840; 1888, Eugene Marie 
Melelisit, Vicomte de Vogue, 1848: 1890. Charles 
Louis de Saulses de Freyeinet, 1828; 1891, Louis 


'Matle Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti), 1830; 1892, Ernest 


Lavisse, 1842; 1893, Paul Louis Thtreau-Dangin, 
1837; 1893, Marie Ferdinand Brunetiere, 1849; 1894, 
Jose Marie de Heredia, 1812; 1894, Albert Sorel. 
1842; 1894, Patil Bourget, 1852; 1894, Henri Ious- 
saye, 1858: 1895, Jules Lemaitre, 1853; 1896, Jacques 
Anatole Tribault (Anatole France), 1844; 1896, Mar- 
(¡tils Marie C. A. Oosta de Beauregard, 1839; 1896, 
Gaston Bruno Paulin Paris, 18309; 1896, Claude Ad- 
hemar (Andre Theuriet), 1833; 1890, Louis Jules AI- 
bert Comte Vandal, 1861; 1897, Albert Comte de 
Mun, 1841; 1897, Gabriel Hanotaux, 1853; 1898, 
Claude Jean Baptiste Guillaume, 1822; 1899, Henri 
Leon Emilé Lavedan, 1839; 1899, Paul Deschanel, 
1856: 1900, Paul Hervieú, 1857: 1900, Auguste Emile 
Faguét. 1817; 1900, Eugene Marcellus Pierre Ber- 
thelot, 1827; 1901, Charles Jean Melchoir, Marquis 
de Vogue, 1829; 1901, Edmond Rostand. 1868. 

The Royal Academy of Arts in London comes 
next to the Frefich Academy in world-wide impor- 
tance. It was instituted in 1768, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ás its first president, and it is under the 
immediate pátrónage of the sovereign. There are 
forty academicians, resident; six foreign honorary 
academicians, and thirty associates. E 

Of the other academies those most important in- 
elude the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Berlin, 
founded in 1700; the Electoral Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences, at Munich, established in 1759; the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, at St. Petersburg, 
planned by Peter the Great in 1724 and founded by 
Catherine I., in 1725: the Royal Swedish Academy, 
at Stockholm, founded in 1741; the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, at Copenlagen, founded in 1743; and 
others in Belgiuin, France, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Spaiti and Portugal. ` 
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l While the year 1903 

was prolific in aeronau- 
| tical experiment, ow- 

ing partly and in very 
large measure to the 
offer of a grand prize 
of $100,000 and lesser 
prizes to be contended 
for in a series of air- 
ship races to be held 
iu conneetion with the 
Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1904, it cannot 
be claimed that any 
practical advance was 
made toward a solu- 
tion of the problem of aerial navigation. Thus far 
the dirigible balloon of M. Santos-Dumont and the 
aerodrome of Professor S. P. Langley remain the 
types of tie most nearly successful experiments in 
this direction.  Santos-Dumont's achievements, cul- 
minating in 1902, were not eclipsed by anything 
which he was able to accomplish during 1903, al- 
though the fact that in the absence of any strenuous 
wind pressure he was able to alight at his own domi- 
cile in Paris and resume his flight at his leisure was 
duly chronicled. That, however, added nothing to 
the value of what he had accomplished in preceding 
years by constructing a balloon susceptible to guid- 
anee in any direction, with or against the wind. No 
improvement worthy of note has been made in his 
airship, which remains subject to the criticism that 
stands against all such aerostats, namely, that the 
great surface the balloon part presents to the ac- 
tion of the wind, considered in re- 
lation with the weight which the 
machine will carry, renders it of 
practically small value. For com- 
mercial purposes it possesses no 
value whatever, nor any distinct 
promise of value. For war pur- 
poses it is certainly a vast im- 
provement over the ordinary bal- 
loon in that its dirigibility would 
make it much more effective either 
for reconnaisance or as a means 
of dropping explosives upon the 
decks of hostile warships. 

Professor Langley's experiments 
with his aerodrome have differed 
from those of the preceding year 
mainly iv applying the principles 
of his successful machine of 
to a machine sufficiently 
large and powerful to sustain 
an operator in its flight. Mr. 
Manly, who invented the 
motor engine for the Langley de- 
vice, proposed to make the first 
venture in the air with the new 
aerodrome, and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for the flight, but 
various accidents to the machine 
prevented the attempt going so far 
as to launch it into space. Professor Langlcy's ex- 
periments, which have been very costly and which 
have been promoted by the United States Gov- 
ernment, do not contemplate the development of an 
aerostat for commercial purposes, but of a machine 
which ean be utilized to large advantage in warfare. 
For such use it would be greatly superior to any such 
device as the Santos-Dumont airship on account both 
of quicker dirigibility and of the lesser mark it would 
present for the gunnery which would be directed 
against it. Even if struck, the possibility of a vital 
part being injured would be vastly less than in the 
case of a balloon, while it would be absolutely im- 
mune to the danger of explosion and collapse from 
the rockets or bombs which would surely menace a 
balloon or any other aerostat supported in its flight 
by a huge cylinder or globe containing hydrogen gas. 

There has been no noteworthy compromise between 
those students of the problem who believe in the 
aeroplane pure and simple, of which class Professor 
Langley is the representative. and those whose ex- 
periments rely for suceess wholly upon the flotant 
quality of hydrogen gas as a means of raising and 
supporting an airship. While the former maintain 
ihe assertion they have made that a balloon inflated 
with gas will never aid in the solution of the problem 
of aerial navigation, such successful aeronauts of the 
other class as Santos-Dumont and Stanley Spencer 
have apparently not been so impressed by the evident 
value of the aeroplane as to attempt the use of 1t in 
connection with their own devices. The idea, how- 
ever, has not failed to commend itself to a new class 
of experimenters, of whom one, Captain Romeo Fras- 
sinetti, of the Italian army, has succeeded so far 


Aerial 
Davigation 
in 1903. 
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that his newly de- 
vised machine is re- 
garded with favor by 
the Italian Minister 
of War. Frassinetti’s 
airship is a spindle- 





shaped balloon to 
series of  aeroplanes, 
some horizontal and M. A. 


the others vertical, the 
manipulation of which 
causes the inachine to 
ascend obliquely as 
well as vertically. 
Frassinetti claims that 
his balloon can travel 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour for forty consecu- 
tive hours. 

, Experiments on similar lines to those of Fras- 
sinetti have been made by C. M. Mallory, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., who has constructed several ma- 
chines combining the balloon and aeroplane elements; 
but thus far his machines have suffered whenever sub- 
jected to the influence of strong winds. Mr. Mallory 
is confident that his ''gliding machine," ns he calls 
it, ean be successfully guided through the air, but 
he has not yet demonstrated that his confidence is 
well founded. 

What is perhaps the most interesting of the new 
devices is a flying machine constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the aeroplane which has been devised by 
Emil Berliner, of Washington, D. C., the inventor of 
the telephone transmitter and the gramophone. He 
has repeatedly tested the invention to his own satis- 
faction. Mr. Berliner begun ex- 
perimenting in this direction many 
years ago. Nearly thirty years ago, 
in a communication to a well-known 
scientific journal, he proposed us 
the principle of propulsion for fly- 
ing machines a stream of eom- 
pressed air, or gas, and he is using 
this principle in his present experl- 
ments. 

The theory upon which Mr. Ber- 
liner is working is that practical 
flying machines should be 1n the 
form of a structure which, when 
moved forward horizontally, would 
produce a current of compressed 
air, with a tail surface for lifting 
the structure, and. combined with 
these, a sufficiently light motor, 
moving the whole rapidly forward. 
On these lines he designed a small 
model of a flying machine which, 
in experiment, has shown its nbil- 
ity to lift, in flying, a welght of 
more than one pound for every foot 
of horizontal area at a speed esti- 
mated at something less than 
twenty miles an hour. The model 
is of aluminum and tin plate, with 
rods of oak and metal tubing for 
support, and weighs about thirty-four pounds, in- 
cluding ballast. It resembles three half cylinders. 
parallel with each other, open at the bottom, und 
each terminating in a tail similar to the scales in 
the tail of a lobster. The motive power for hori- 
zontal propulsion is ‘supplied by two skyrockets at- 
tached horizontally to the rear of the machine, which 
measures from three and a half to five feet in width 
by about seven feet in length. 

On August 19, 1903, and on several subsequent 
dates this machine lifted itself from the ground, 
and in perfectly steady flight reached a height of 
eight feet from the ground. It also maintained 11- 
self for fifty feet at an almost even height of he- 
tween three and four feet from the ground. No catn- 
pult or throwing device was employed, a mere push 
by hand being given at starting. The main body of 
the machine consists of arches, open below, as al- 
ready stated, and sloping toward the rear, where the 
wide tail ends are attached. The arches, as the 
machine moves forward, produce a current of com- 
pressed air, and at the same time exert upon the un- 
der surfaces a power similar to that which explains 
the action of the parachute. This, of course, helps 
support the machine, but the main lifting is done by 
the inclined and outspreading tail pieces catching the 
air current. Wheels are attached to the machine to 
facilitate the obtaining of an initial speed on any 
fairly smooth surface. Experiments are in progress 
to develop a propeller which will replace the sky- 
eee which, of course, are used only as an expe- 

ent. 

Of the many other experimenters none as yet has 
produced anything which threatens to rob Santos- 


— —— a 
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Dumont or Professor Langley of the pre-eminence 
which they have attained in this field. Sir Hiram 
Maxim, the famous inventor of the rapid-fire gun, 
has been at work for years on the problem of aerial 
navigation, and much was expected from the experi- 
ments upon which he has been engaged this year, but 
nothing has been divulged as to their nature or re- 
sults. The fact that Maxim regards Santos-Dumont 
as deserving of most eredit so far as present achieve- 
ment is concerned would seem to indicate that if he 
has devised an airship it will prove to be one em- 
bodying the principle of flotation by the aid of gas. 
He has announced himself as about ready to make 
known a new invention of importance as a result of 
work which he has been doing in this country, but he 
has not stated definitely that the invention is an air- 





Santos-Dumont in His New Machine. 


Ship. Nevertheless, he is regarded as one of the 
probable competitors for the big prize offered at St. 
suis. 

Louis Gathmann, another gun inventor, claims to 
have solved the problem, but will not put his ideas 
to the test of practical application at present for the 
reason that the apparatus necessary would cost $138,- 

60, a sum which he cannot command. Mr. Gath- 
mann believes that rotary motion alone offers the 
ultimate solution of the problem. With a miniature 
apparatus he has obtained power at an electric plant 
for a mechanical contrivance by which a parachute 
is forced upward by the force evolved in the revolu- 
tions of a fan wheel revolving in a horizontal plune. 
This is not a new idea, having been embodied in a 
flying machine exhibited in public more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Mr. Gathmann succeeded in 
lifting with one-horse power a weight of thirty-three 
pounds on a rotating blade. From this success he 
has worked out theoretically a flying machine which 
would have a 500-horse power engine in an airship 
weighing 2,500 pounds, or two engines weighing 5,000 


Afghanistan is a 
country of Central 
Asia lying between 
parallels 30° and 38° 


20’ north latitude 
and between 60° 30’ 
and 74° 30 east 
longitude. The coun- 
try is about 500 miles 
wide from north to 
south and about 600 
miles long, and has an 
estimated area of 270,- 
000 square miles. It 
is generally rugged 
and mountainous, the 
elevations being. with 
few exceptions, 4,000 feet and more above the sea 
level. The climate is severe, being very cold in Win- 
ter and very hot in Summer. 


HAtabanistan. 


Capital: 
CABUL. 
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pounds in an airship which, with its supply of fuel, 
would weigh 15,000 pounds. His plan for two en- 
gines makes them a factor of safety and also a 
means of securing equilibrium. 

Another inventor who expects to contend at St. 
Louis is Gustave Whitehead, of Bridgeport. Conn., 
who has adopted the Langley idea of aeroplanes and 
has devised an engine weighing only fifty-five pounds 
whieh will develop twelve horse power at 2,500 revo- 
lutions. This engine las developed the specified 
power for ten bours, running on two gallons of kero- 
sene. The aeroplane upon which Mr. Whitehead has 
been experimenting is sixteen feet long, five feet wide, 
and has three planes. 

Dr. Jose Pena Fernandez, a young Spanish inventor 
now in this country, is a possible competitor for the 


Houseboat from Which the Langley Machine 
Was Launched. 


St. Louis prize with an airship whch, according to 
his description, is a dirigible balloon which, in case 
of collapse, will flutter to the ground in safety. The 
balloon part is built on a triangular aluminum base. 
In the inventor's drawiugs it resembles an egg cut 
longitudinally. The sides of the triangle are one hun- 
drew feet each and the base is thirty feet. Suspended 
fifty feet below the balloon is a bicycle seat, from 
which one of its two propellers can be operated by a 
pedal. "The main propeller is at the apex of the 
triangle, whieh is, in effect, the bow of the craít. 
It is operated by a thirty-horse power gasoline en- 
gine. The rudder is at the rear end. A novel feature 
js a balance weight running backward or forward on 
a cable, by aid of which the craft can be pointed up 
or down. In ease of the balloon collapsing the ma- 
ehine is supported in the air by its triangular base. 
Of many other theories which have been advanced 
during the year it is unnecessary to speak, as they 
involve nothing that is really new and have not in 
any ease been subjected to any such practical demon- 
stration as would stamp them with actual value. 


Habibullah Khan, the 
present Amir, came to the 
throne in October, 1901, 
upon the death of his 
father, Abdur Rahman 
Khan. The brothers of 
the Amir are Nasrullai 
Khan, Fathullah Khan 
and Mohammed Umar 
Khan. The government of 
the country is monarchical, 
and the dominion is di- 
vided into four provinces— 
Cabul, ‘Turkestan. Herat 
and Candahar — each of 
which is under a hakim), 





Amir of Afghanistan. 


or governor. The popu- 
lation of the combined provinces numbers about 
4,000,000. 


With few exceptions the people of Afghanistan 
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are Mohammedans, the sovereign being the head of 
the Church. 

The revenue of the state is variable, but was re- 
cently estimated at about $3,500,000. The Amir him- 
self receives a small subsidy from the Indian Gov- 
ernment. The entire trade of the country is by pack, 


across trade routes. Although unestimated, it is 
known to be considerable, as the trade with India 
alone amounts to fully $4,000,000 annually, and it 


would have been much larger if it had not been re- 
stricted by the late Amir’s oppressive commercial 
policy. The exports of the country comprise base 
and precious metals, silks, felts, camel's hair, 
sheep skins, dye stuffs, carpets, rosaries and vast 
quantities of assafoetlda, 

During 1903 it was announced that the Amir had 
divorced all his wives but four, and had decreed that 
all his subjects must follow his example under pen- 
alty of severe punishment. According to all the re- 
l Enlarged facilities of 

the Department of 
Agriculture have per- 
mitted an extension of 
the experimental work 
during the last year, 


and EN imperar, a 
been given to interes 
Agriculture. in irrigation in the 


West by the passage 
of the Irrigation Law 
by the Spring session 
of Congress. The elev- 





enth session of the 
National Irriga- 
tion Congress met in 
Ogden, Utah, in Sep- 


tember, with delegates from eleven States west of 
the Mississippi present. À 


The first appropriation for the work to be car- 


ried on under the new Federal law amounted to. 


$7,000,000, as decided by the Cabinet in March. It 
is expected that this amount will be sufficient for 
the constructive wofk. necessary to the reclaiming of 
1,000,000 acres of arid land. The first scheme is in 
Wyoming, and consists in the damming of the Sweet- 
water River. The second is the Milk River project, 
which involves a storage dam, diversion canal and 
distributing system. At Truckee, 
project of the same nature will be carried out. 
Gunnison, in Colorado, 
diameter through four miles of granite will be ex- 
cavated. At Salt River, in Arizona, an immense 
storage dam is to be built. 

The Government owns large tracts of land in these 
regions, though the valleys where the reservoirs will 
be placed are generally owned by private individuals 
who are favorable to the carrying out of the enter- 
prise. Landholders of arid tracts will be called 
upon to pay an assessment of $10 per acre in ten 
annual installments, in case 100,000 acres of land 
are profited and the dam and works cost $100,0U0. 
If one-half the land is Government land, the Gov- 
ernment assumes its share of the cost and holds it 
as a Hen against any purchaser or homesteader by 
whom it may be acquired. If objection is shown 
by the landholders in any section, the project 
will be abandoned there and the work carried to 
some more appreciative region. It is expected that 
about 50,000,000 acres in all will be benefited by the 
law. 

' Jn Texas irrigation work is being carried on by 
private capital, composed of Texas and Philadelphia 
capitalists. It is proposed to place under irrigation 
295,000 acres situated in the dry region of West 


jn Nevada, a 
At 


The State of Ala- 
bama has an area of 
52.250 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 has a population 
of 1,828,697. Alabama 
territory was first en- 
tered by De Soto in 
1540, and the first per- 
manent settlement was 
founded in January, 
1702, by Bienville, who 
established Fort de la 
Mobile, on the Mobile 
River. In 1711 Mobile 
was founded on its 
present site. On March 
17, 1721, the ship Africaine landed a cargo of negroes 

at Mobile, the first introduced into the colony. By 
E Treaty of París, February 18, 1763, France 








Alabama. 
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Capital: 
MONTGOMERY, 





yielded to England the territory now Alabama, north 


to 31 degrees and west to the Mississippi. In 1780 
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a tunnel twelve feet in. 


ports from Afghanistan, the new Amir is imitating 
his father in his methods of aüministering justice. 
One of his sentences was that a man should be blown 
from the mouth of a eannon for having taunted an- 
other eoncerning his religious opinions, and he issued 
a proelamation that all persons committing this of- 
fence should be treated in the same way. 

Considerable international discussion was caused 
during the Winter of 1902 and the Spring of 1903 by 
the attempt of Russia to open trading relations 
with Afghanistan, as the movement was regarded as 
little more than a pretext to repeat the intrigues 
whicb the Russians employed so successfully in North- 
eastern Persia. To Great Britain the proposition was 
extremeJy repulsive, and she promptly refused to con- 
sider such a proposal, or tọ permit it to be brought 
before the Amir until she should first be enlightened 
as to the precise nature and limitation of the change, 
a reply to which Russia made no response. 


Texas. Work by the company was begun in Janu- 
ary. 1903. 

Experiments were made at the Wisconsin Experi. 
niental Station at Madison during 1903 to show the 
increase in the yield of crops under irrigation. 1t 
has been found that the average increase in clover 
Lay on irrigated land over that on unirrigated land 
has been 2.5 tons per acre; the average increase in 
tbe yield of corn has been 26.95 bushels per acre; 
potatoes, 83.9 bushels. The annual cost of irrigation 
at Madison has been $6.68 per acre, which leaves a 
net profit per acre of $20 on hay, $11 on corn and 
$73 on potatoes. The soil and climate about Madison 
do not differ greatly from those in other sections of 
the Middle West. In New Jersey experiments have 
been made in irrigation for small fruits and vege- 
tables. While the results have varied with the sea- 
sous, it is generally conceded that irrigation has 
paid where tried. 

At the National Irrigation Congress, held in Ogden, 
there were present representatives of the State and 
municipal governments, and of many commercial organ- 
izations. Among thè speakers were United States Sen- 
etorg and Governors of half a dozen States of the 
West, Government experts in forestry and irrigation 
and representatives of many commercial organiza- 
tions and colonization movements. President Roose- 
velt sent a telegram to the congress expressing his 
favor of the law and the work carried on by the con- 
gress. . 

The Graduate School of Agriculture, established by 
the Government in 1902, has shown fruit in the in- 
creased efficiency of the instructors in the various 
schools benefited by it. In all the colleges where 
agriculture is made a feature considerable progress 
was made in strengthening and _ specializing tne 
courses. Under an act passed in 1901 by the Wis- 
consin Legislature, county boards were authorized to 
appropriate money for the organization and main- 
tenance of county schools of agriculture. The two 
schools opened in the Fall of 1902 made excellent 
progress, and plans were made for the establishment 
of other schools under the plan. 

In January a Farmers’ Co-operative Grain and 
Live Stock Association was formed in Nebraska for 
tne purpose of eliminating buyers and all other mid- 
dlemen and carrying on the trade in farm products 
on the co-operative plan. It is said that the ''Far- 
ners’ Trust," as this organization has been called, 
js a new edition of the Farmers' Alliance, first organ- 
ized fifteen years ago. It is proposed to regulate 
prices of food stuffs, holding them for the best mar- 
kets. In various parts of the West such combina- 
ticns already exist, and a national organization is 
simply an enlargement of this plan. 


Mobile was captured by 
«she Spanish Governor of 
New Orleans. Great 
Britain ceded to the 
United States ali ter- 
ritory east of the Mis- 
sissippi, except Flor- 
ida. In 1785 Georgia 
claimed by royal char- 
ter what is now Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 
April 7, 1798, Missis- 
sippi Territory was es-. 
tablished, and in 1802 
Georgia ceded to the 
United States all terri- 
tory between the 31st 
and 35th parallels. April 15, 1813, Mobile was cap- 
tured from the Spanish, and during 1813 and 1814 
occurred the Creek War. March 1. 1817, Alabama 
Territory was formed from the eastern part of Mis- 
sissippi, and on December 14, 1819, was admitted as 
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a State to the Union. In 1832 the Tuscumbia, Conrt- 
land & Decatur Railroad was incorporated, the first 
in the State and the first west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. On January 11, 1861, the Ordinance of 
Secession was adopted by the Secession Convention, 
and on February a provisional congress met at Mont- 
gomery and organized the Government of the Con- 












federate States. Jefferson Davis was inaugurated 
President of the Confederacy at Mont, y Febru- 
ary 18, 1861, and the government moved 
from Montgomery to Richmond in Jul, Mobile 
was finally captured by the Federal 12, 1865, 
and on May 4 the State was inclu the sur- 
render made by General Richard Recon- 
struction troubles lasted from 1867 ti In 1901 


a Constitutional Convention, called 
to regulate negro suffrage, was in 
session from May 21 to September 
2 at Montgomery. On November 
11, 1901, the new Constitution was 
ratified by popular vote. 

Alabama is primarily an agricul- 
tural State, though manufacturing 
and mechanical industries have de- 
veloped greatly in late years. The 
iron and steel industry ranks first 
and the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products second. In the 
production of cotton this State 
stands third in the United States. 
Birmingham is the centre of the 
manufacturing interests of the 
State. 

The State Legislature of 1903 
"vas in session from January 13 
until February 28, adjourning for 
a recess until September 1.  Dur- 
ing the first session a number of 
important bilis were placed. 
Among these were corporation laws 


which, it is said, place the State » pe 


| on & par with New Jersey. They 
provide that two or more persons 
may form a corporation for carry- 
| ing on any lawful business; that 
corporations not having the right to condemn rights 
of way shall have, in addition to the powers conferred 
under existing corporation laws, all other powers rel- 
evant to any charter purposes of such corporation 
and not inconsistent with the Constitution or any 
laws of the State; any street or suburban railway 
or electric concern of a contiguous State may extend 
its tracks into Alabama upon consent of municipal 
authorities aud by paying the regular tax on domes- 
tic corporations; that any two or more corporations 
which have the rights of easement over property ot 
others may consolidate to form a single corporation 
upon sueh terms as may be agreed upon by a majority 
of the stoekholders. l 
Otber important laws provide for the creation of 
a Text Book Commission; for the elcetion ot a Rail- 
road Commission consisting of a president and two 


Alaska has an area 
of 599,446 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 63,592. The 
northwest coast of 
Alaska was discovered 
and explored by a Rus- 
sian expedition under 
Behring in 1741, 
and subsequently set- 
tlements in the inter- 
ests of the fur trade 
were made by the Rus- 
slans. In 1799 the ter- 
ritory was granted the 
Jtusso - American Fur 
Company by Emperor Paul VIII., and in 1839 the 
charter of this company ‘was renewed, expiring finally 
in 1863. New Archangel, on the island of Sitka, was 
the prinelpal settlement, but the company had about 
Sui stations in the region. In 1825 Russia and 
England made a boundary treaty by which Russia 
claimed and secured the sea coast, a strip of coun- 
try bounded on the east by a line running along the 
mountain peaks and on the south by latitude 54 de- 
grees 40 minutes. 

On March 30, 1867, Russia ceded to the United 
States for $7,200,000 all of her territory in America, 
and on the 9th of October it was formally made over 
to a United States military force at New Archangel, 
now Sitka, which was made the capital and a port 
of entry. Settlement was slow, the only occupation 


Alaska. 


Capital: 
SITKA. 





being fur trading, until the discovery of gold in the 
region 


Klondike and along the Yukon and its 


Gov. William D. Jelks. 





associates; that mo child under the age of twelve 
years shall be employed in a factory or manufactur- 
ing concern unless a widowed mother or aged or dis- 
abled father is dependent upon its support, or unless 
the ehild is an orphan and has no other means of 
Support; no child under ten years shall be employed 
under any cireumstances; regulating the hours of 
child employment not affected by the foregoing laws; 
that widow and minor ehildren of decedent who at 
death had no homestead exempt from levy and sale 
Shall be entitled to homestead valued at $2,000 if 
applied for before final distribution of estate; that 
every general assignment by which preference or 
priority is given to one or more creditors shall inure 
to the benefit of all creditors equally, but not to 

Beo apply to mortgages, pledges or 

sme nan pawn to secure debts. 

Events in 1903.—The first State 
convention of the Socialist party in 
Alabama was held at Birmingham 
on May 8. No attempt was made 
to do more than establish plans for 
organizing Socialist clubs in the 
various counties. The Republican 
party, toward which the white peo- 
ple of the State had been moving 
since the elimination of the negro 
from politics, was in danger of dis- 
ruption during the early part of the 
year on account of the apparent 
stand of President Roosevelt on the 
negro question. It was claimed by 
large faction that the white Re- 
publicans were being discriminated 
against by the Administration, and 
that it appeared to be an effort to 
stamp out their section of the 
party. ‘The National Colored Im- 
migration and Commercial Associa- 
tion met in Montgomery in June, 


je fi and during its session passed a res- 


olution asking the National Con- 
gress to appropriate $100,000,000 
for the purpose of securing trans- 
portation for members of the race 
who desire to settle in Liberia. 

Governor Jelks in his message to the Legislature 
in January expressed himself vigorously against lynch- 
ing, and asked for a uniform law to govern the whis- 
key dispensaries now controlled by county and mu- 
nicipal governments.' 

Early in the Summer distinct cases of peonage 
were discovered in several remote districts of the 
State, where negroes were held in actual slavery by 
white employers. The matter was taken up by the 
Grand Jury in July, and 99 indictments were brouglit 
in. Convictions were secured in several cases. 

On April 14 Monroe County was swept by a tor- 
nado which destroyed considerable property and 
cuused the loss of about ten lives. Other counties 
suffered from the wind and several deaths were re- 
ported. 





branches brought about 
an instant and rapid 
increase in population, 


and small towns grew 
into eities within a 
month. 


Alaska is an incom- 
pletely organized Ter- 
ritory, something like 
the District of Colum- 
bia, and is directly un- 
der the control of Con- 
gress. It has a Gov- 
ernor, a Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, who is ex-officio 
secretary; a Collector 
and many deputies, but 
it has no delegate to Congress. 





It n The Territory is a 
judicial district, with three divisions and three courts. 
Situated between latitudes 50 and 70 degrees 


north, the climate of Alaska varies between 
Arctic in the northern portion and temperate in mid- 
summer in the southern portion. Agriculture is car- 
ried on only to the extent of raising a few hardy 
vegetables in the southern portion during the short 
Summer. The principal industry 1s mining gold and 
copper. Recently Bessemer iron ore has been found 
on the islands along the coast. Since the purchase, 
in 1867, Alaska has brought the Government more 
than $9,000,000,000 in revenue. 

Events in 1903. — On January 24 Secretary John 
Hay, for the United States, and Sir Michael Herbert, 
for Great Britain, signed a treaty providing for the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary question, which 
had been agitnted sinee the discovery of gold in 
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Alaska. The boundary question turned chiefly upon 
the meaning of the words of the Russian treaty with 
Great Britain, made in 1825. ‘The United States 
claimed that this treaty provided that the British 
concession should be bounded by a line following the 
summits of the mountains along the coast, or not 


more than ten marine leagues 
from the windings of the coast 
line. Great Britain claimed that 


the windings of the coast line were 
not meant, but that the line 
should be considered as intersect- 
ing headlands and promontories ten 
leagues from the main coast line. 
A provisional boundary was agreed 
upon in 1599, and until the com- 
mission appointed under the prov- 
ince of the treaty should have come 
to a decision a modus vivendi was 
to stand. 

The treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate on February 
11, and on March 3 ratifications 
were exchauged between the United 
States and Great Britain. The 
treaty provided for a mixed tri- 
bunal, three on each side. The 
commissioners appointed for the 
United States were Secretary of 
War Elihu Root, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, and 
Senator George Turner, of Wash- 
ington. The British Commission 
consisted of Sir Louis Jette, of Que- 
bee; Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and Justice Ar- 
mour, of the Supreme Court of Canada. Justice 
mour died in July, and A. B. Aylesworth was 
pointed to fill his place. The first meeting of 
commission was held in London on September 3. 

Several rich gold strikes were reported during the 
year. A particularly rich field was found in the 


Ar- 
ap- 
the 


Tanana River Valley, and a rush from other camps 
took place. 


In July a rich find was made by some 


Although there have 
been reports of the dis- 
covery of Anarchistic 

- plots from various 
parts of the world, the 
year 1903 has been re- 


Anarchy 


markabi free 4 from 
revolutionary emon- 
and strations. The brutal 


assassination of Presi- 
dent MeKinley in Sep- 
tember, 1901, aroused 
sueh ,a spirit of popu- 
lar indignation and has 
resulted in the passage 
of so many laws for 

the control and sup- 
pression of Anarchy that the disciples of the doctrine 
of disorder have shown less inclination to brave the 
storm of publie disapproval. Early in February, 
1903, the House concurred in the Senate amendments 
to the Anti-Anarchist bill, which had been introduced 
during the previous session of Congress, and it is 
now a law. Under this statute the death penalty is 
provided for any person who may wilfully or ma- 
liciously kill the President or Vice-President, or any 
officer upon whom the duties of President may de- 
volve under the Constitution, or any ambassador or 
minister accredited to the United 'States. An at- 
tempt to murder any of the persons named is made 
punishable by death or by imprisonment for not less 
than ten years, while any one who teaches the duty 
or necessity of the killing of the officials of any civ- 
lized nation may be fined not to exceed $5,000 or 
imprisoned not to exceed twenty years, or both. 
Another section of the statute prohibits the admission 
into the United States of any person who may be op- 
posed to organized government. 

Several States have passed laws similar to that 
which was adopted by the State of New York in 
1902. This statute provides a serious penalty for 
persons found guilty of criminal Anarchy, which is 
defined thus: *'*Criminal Anarchy is the doctrine that 
organized government should be overthrown by force 
or violence, or by the assassination of the executive 
head, or any of the executive officials of government, 
or by any unlawful means. The advocacy of such 
doctrine, either by word of mouth or in writing, is a 
felony.” 

Anarehism and Nihilism are two movements of a 
soclo-political character which many people confuse 
as one and the same thing. While they are closely 


Dibilism. 


related, they differ in origin, in eharacter and in aim. 








Gov. John G. Brady. 
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Indians at Fourth of July and Ruby Creeks, near the 
headwaters of the White River. It was reported that 
the output for the year in the Yukon region would 
exceed that of any other year by from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 It was expected that about $7,000,000 
would be obtained from the Seward Peninsula during 
tbe year. A large deposit of iron 
was found on rince of Wales 
Island in Mareh, and discoveries of 
tin were reported. 

''he commerce of Alaska for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
aggregated more tban $21,000,000, 
not ineluding the gold and silver 
ore brought to the United States. 
The shipments from Alaska to the 
United States are chiefly the prod- 
ucts of the fisheries. The difticul- 
ties of transportation prevent the 
exploitation of the forests of the 
country. 

During the year capital was se- 
eured in the United States for the 
building of a railroad from Resur- 
rection Bay to Atwood, on the 
Tanana River, and work was be- 
gun in the Summer. The White 
Pass Railroad Company also made 
preparations for extending its line. 
''he army posts have been equipped 
with wireless telegraphy outfits. in 
January Nome was made a sub- 
port of entry. 

The most pressing needs of 
Alaska, summarized, are better le- 
gal protection and more adequate 
facilities to secure titles to property in towns: 
changes in mining laws to conform to the con- 





ditions of the country; more pay for Federal 
judges; more encouragement to local industries. 
Newspaper reports from Alaska state that a 


strong effort will be made at the next session of 
congress to secure Territorial government for the 
8 r c . 





The one is international, while tha other centres its 
interest upon a single country; the one aims at gen- 
eral revolution, while the aim of the other is to ef- 
fect a revolution of conditions in Russia alone. Of 
the two, therefore, the first, which is Anarchism, 
claims the larger degree of attention, because its 
principles and the actions resulting therefrom affect 
the entire world. 

A concise definition of Anarchism is that one given 
by E. V. Zenker in a monograph upon the subject, 
wherein he says: ‘‘Anarchy means in its ideal sense 
the perfect, unfettered self-government of the indi- 
vidual, and, consequently, the absence of any kind of 
external government.". This is the theory, held 
merely as a philosophy by some who would secure its 
application by the process of general education and 
peaceful revolution; but held by others as an incen- 
tive to and justification of action, developing even into 
violence, whereby its application ean be forced upon 
the world. Thus it is that among Anarchists there 
are various classes, from the philosophic thinker pos- 
sessed of Utopian ideas of what his philosophy would 
bring to pass down to those restless and impetuous 
enemies of organized order who band themselves to- 
gether in a pact for assassination. And it is because 
those last mentioned derive their inspiration to crime 
from the thought evolved by the former that law- 
creating and law-abiding society has begun to regard 
even the utterance of the thought as a crime. 

The revolutions of 1848 mark the beginning of the 
violent application of this philosophy, proclaimed 
only eight years previous. Michael Bakunin, a Rus- 
sian, and the founder in his own country of Nihilism 
jn its existing form, led, with Karl Marx and other 
would-be social reformers, in establishing and carry- 
ing on the propaganda of the International Associa- 
tion, and for some years Socialism and Anarchism 
went hand in hand. A conference of the association, 
held at The Hague in 1872, resulted in the drawing 
of a line, upon one side of which were the Socialists 
proper, who believed in orderly reform under existing 
governmental systems, while on the other were the 
extremists, who held another conference the same 
year at Saint Imier, in Switzerland. 

Prior to this, in 1865, Karl Marx had organized 
in London, with Bakunin and others, the Interna- 
tional Association of Workingmen, whieh was An- 
archistic in its spirit. Bakunin, in 1868, founded 
the Social Democratic Alliance at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, this body having a more advanced spirit of 
Anarchism than the other, with which it amalgamated 
in 1869. The association included a large conserva- 
tive element in its membership, and this, with such 
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sympathizers as were brought to it by the amalgama- 
tion, exerted a restraining influence, which was, as 
already stated, tirown off by the extremists in The 
Hague conference. The resultant conference of the 
Jatter element at Saint Imier was the birth of that 
Anarchism wherein there is represented by its apos- 
tles such extremes of intelligence, social position and 
general character as appear in the association of such 
men as Professor Ellisee Reclus, Prince Kropotkin, 
Michael Bakunin, Count Malatesta and Johann Most. 
The Congress of Berne, following the death of Baku- 
nin, in 1876, was under the leadership of Count Mala- 
testa, representing the ultra-Anarchistie sentiment of 








Proudhon. 
TIIE PIONEERS 


the Italian revolutionists, the most powerful group 
in Europe, and it pronounced in favor of insurrec- 
tional methods. The convention held at Fribourg, 
Switzerland, in 1878, going still further, placed itself 
unanimously upon the platform of the ‘‘collective ap- 
propriation of social riches; the abolition of the State 
under all its forms; insurrectional and revolutionary 
action, and against the use of the ballot, a mischiev- 
ous instrument incapable of realizing the soverelgnty 
of the people." This propaganda of violence finally 
asserted itself in various attempts at assassination 
of those in authority. The culmination of these was 
the killing of Czar Alexander II. at St. Petersburg 
by a bomb thrown in the way of his carriage. This 
was the deed of a Nihilist. Nihilism, as already 
stated, bears sympathetic relation to Anarchism, but 
is indigenous to Russia, and concentrates its aim 


Lowise Michel. 





Empress of Austria. 
FOUR VICTIMS 


upon the institutions of that country.  Nihilism in 
its first stage was a speculative and anti-religious 
tendency, antagonistie to every conventionality of so- 
ciety and especially to customs enjoined by the 
Church. Its growth was among the educated classes, 
stimulated by the Socialistic ideas imbibed by young 
Russian students of both sexes in Western Europe. 
After these students were recalled by an imperial 
ukase in 1873 there was a period of Socialist propa- 
ganda, which developed into violence under the mercl- 
lessly repressive measures of the Government. and 


President. McKinley. 


from 1878 until the assassination of Alexander Il., on 
March 13, 1881, there was a continuoús duel between 
Nihilists and the authorities, 


the with no mercy 





shown on either side.  Nihilism, as already stated, 
had become allied in 1876 with the Anarchistic move- 
ment in other parts of Europe. 

Through the influence of Johann Most and the 
well-known Nihilist, Leo Hartmann, an Internatlonal 
Revolutionary Congress was held in London in July, 
1881, its sessions continuing from the 14th to the 
19th. About forty delegates were present, represent- 
ing several hundred groups, and the principles there 
formulated, constituting Anarchism as it exists to- 
day. are embodied in the following: 

“The revolutionaries of all countries are uniting 
into an “International Revolutionary Workingmen's 









Bakunin, Karl Marz. 


OF ANARCHY. 


Association” for the purpose of a social revolution. 
The headquarters of the association is at London, and 
sub-committees are formed in Paris, Geneva and New 
York. In every place where like-minded supporters 
exist sections and an executive committee of three 
persons are to be formed. The committees of a 
country are to keep up with one another and with 
the Genera! Committee regular communication by 
means of continual reports and information, and have 
to collect money for the purchase of poison and weap- 
ons, as well as to find places suitable for laying 
mines, and so on. To attain the proposed end—the 
annihilation of all rulers, ministers of state, nobility, 
the clergy, the most prominent capitalists and other 
exploiters—any means are permissible, and, therefore, 
great attention should be given specially to the study 
of chemistry and the preparation of explosives as be- 


President Carnot. King Humbert. 


OF ANARCHY. 


ing the most important weapons. Together with the 
Chief Committee in London there will also be estab- 
lished an executive committee of international compo- 
sition and an information bureau, whose duty it is to 
carry out the decisions of the Chief Committee and 
to conduct correspondence.”” 

The Anarchists who sought refuge in the United 
States, not satisfied with the safety and freedom 
guaranteed under the liberal Constitution and laws 
of the country, included the institutions which they 
found here in the category of things to be destroyed. 
Johann Most made his home here when London be- 
came too hot for him, in 1883. New York and Oti- 
cago became centres of Anarchistic activity, a large 
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group being fonmed in each city. In Chicago, where 
the utterances at their gatherings were so outspoken 
as to demand repressive measures, the breaking up 
of one of their meetings in Haymarket square by the 
pelice on May 4, 1886, was made memorable by the 
throwing of a bomb which killed seven policemen and 
injured a large number of people. Seven of the ring- 
leaders were captured, tried and convicted. Four of 
them— August Spies, George Engel, Adolph Fischer and 
Albert R. Parsons— were hanged, and the other three 
sent to prison—two for life and one for fifteen years. 
These three were pardoned by Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois. in 1893. During the World's Fair in Chi- 
cago that year a convention of avowed Anarchists 
was held in that city, but no new doctrines were pro- 
mulgated. "What remains to be told of the doings of 
Anarchists is epitomized in the following catalogue 
of crimes committed by them in this and other coun- 
tries: * 

On November 15, 1902, an Italian Anarchist named 
Ginnaro Rubino attempted to assassinate King Leo- 
pold, of Belgium, while the latter was retarning from 
the Cathedral, in Brussels. Rubino was convicted 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

George Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, was assassi- 
nated by Communists on May 24, 1871. While the 
Commune of Paris was not actually Anarchistic, there 
were doubtless many Anarchists among its leaders. 

William I. of Prussia and Germany was the ob- 
ject of three different attempts at assassination; 
namely, Oscar Becker's on July 14, 1861; Hedel’s, 
on Mav 11, 1878, amd Dr. Nobiling's, on June 2, 1878. 

Alexander 11. of Russia was killed at St. Peters- 
burg, on March 13, 1881, by the explosion of a bomb 
thrown by a man who also was killed. Previous at- 





Malatesta. 


Herr Most. 


tempts upon the Czar's life had been made by Kara- 
kozon, at St. Petersburg, April 16, 1866; by Bere- 
zowski, at Paris, June 6, 1867; by Alexander Sol- 
ovieff, April 14, 1879; by the undermining of a rail- 
way train, December 1, 1879, and by an explosion in 
the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, February 17, 
1880. While these crimes were perpetrated by Nihi- 
lists, there is an alliance between the Anarchists 
and the Nihilists. 

An attempt was made on September 28. 1883, to 
explode a dynamite bomb at the unveiling of the 
Niederwald Monument in Germauy, at which Emperor 
William, the Crown Prince and other eminent person- 
ages were present. The fuse failed to burn. Rems- 
dorf, Rupsch and Kucbler, Anarchists, were tried in 
Teipsic the following year, convicted of the attempted 
erime and sentence to death. 

Jules Ferry, ex-Premier of France, was shot at 
on December 10, 1887. ` 

Seven persons were wounded. by the explosion of a 
bomb in the Rue Clichy, Paris, France, on March 
27, 1892. Ravachol and one of his accomplices in 
ihe crime were sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Meunier, an Anarchist, on April 25, 1892, threw a 
bomb into the Cafe Verz, in Paris, France, and six 
persons were wounded by its explosion. Meunler was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

An Anarchist threw a bomb into a crowded church 
in Warsaw, Russian Poland, on September 7, 1892, 
but he was the only person killed by the explosion. 

In March, 1893, a Belgian Anarchist named Joseph 
Pauwels planned to throw a bomb into the Church of 
the Madeleine, in Paris, France, during a service, 
but a swinging door struck his arm, causing him to 
drop the bomb, which killed him in its explosion. No 
one else was injured. 


Twenty persons were wounded at Grenoble, France, 
on March 21, 1893, by an Anarchist bomb exploded at 
the entrance of a church. 

An attempt was made on September 24, 1893, to 
kil General Campos in Spain by means of a bomb. 

"A bomb tbrown hy Anarchists in tbe Lyceum The- 
atre, Barcelona, Spain, on November 8, 1893, exploded 
and killed thirty persons, injuring eighty others. 

On December 9, 1893, Auguste Vaillant, an An- 
archist, tbrew a bomb into the Chamber of Deputies 
in Paris, France, and seven Deputies were wounded 
by 115, CXPIORION; Vaillant was guillotined February 

$ 18 e 
Emil Henry, an Anarchist, on February 12, 1894, 


"threw a bomb into the cafe of the Hotel Terminus, 


in Paris, France, Twenty persons were wounded. 
Henry was guillotined May 20, 1894. 

In Rome, Italy, on March 8, 1894, eight persons 

were injured by the explosion of a bomb thrown in 
front ef the Chamber of Deputies. 
: On May 3, 1894, several persons were wounded by 
a dynamite explosion in Liege, Belgiam, for which 
crime two Anarchists were subsequently given life 
sentences. 

EE Crispi, of Italy, was shot at en June 10, 


Marie Francois Carnot, President of the French 
Republic, was mortally stabbed at Lyons, by Cesare 
Santo, an Anarchist, on Sunday, June 24, 1894. 

On June 7, 1896, a bomb thrown into a religious 
procession in Barcelona, Spain, exploded, killing ` 
eleven persons and severely wounding forty others. . 
More than three hundred Anarchists were arrested, 
and thirty-one of them were given death sentences, 
many others belng deported. : 
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FOUR PROMINENT ANARCHISTS. 


President Faure, of the French Republic, was stot 
at on June 18, 1897. 

Antonio Canevas del Castillo, Prime Minister of 
Spain, was shot to death by Michael Angelillo, alias 
Golli, an Italian Anarchist, at Santa Agueda, Spain, 
on August S, 1597. 

King George I. and Princess Marie of Greece were 
shot at on February 26, 1898. 

Empress Elizabeth of Austria was stabbed to the 
heart by Luccheni, a Franco-Italian Anarchist, on 
September 10. 1898, while going from a hotel at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, to a boat, 

King Humbert of Italy was shot to death at 
Monza, on July 29, 1900, b lo Bresci, an 
Italian Anarchist, who went aterson, N. J., 
where the murder was planned, to Italy, where it 
was executed. 

William II., the German Emperor, was struck and 
wounded in the face by a missile thrown at him on 
March 6, 1901. l ' 

Privy Councillor Pobiedonosteff, Chief Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, was fired at four times on March 
22, 1901, while writing in his study at St. Peters- 
berg. The assassin was out of doors, and two of his 
bullets came through a window, narrowly missing 
their aim. The others did not enter the room. 

An Italian boy, named Sipido, attempted to kill 
the Prince of Wales (now King Edward of England), 
s^ooting at him as he was about to enter a train at 
Brussels. 

William McKinley, President of the United States, 
was shot at the Pan-American Exposition, in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on September 6, 1901, by Leon Czolgosz, an 
Anarchist, duriag a public reception. Mr. McKinley 


died from the effect of his wound on September 14. 





THE 





Andorra, Which is a 
miniature republic in 
the Pyrenees. is under 
the joint suzerainty of 
France and Spain. Its 
area does not exceed 
175 square miles, and 
its population is less 
than 6,000. It is gov- 
erned by a Council of 
twenty-four members, 
elected by the heads 
of families, and this 
Council, in turn, elects 
the First and Second 
Syndies, who preside 
for four years over the 
affairs of the little nation. Joseph Calva and Calvo 
Jaumina are the present Syndies. 

The executive power is vested in the First Syndic, 


Andorra. 


The results of archae- 
ological work become 
every year of greater 
general interest. This 
science gives us a true 
illustrated history of 
the past, recreating its 
monuments and its 
life. Old-world archae- 
ology is divided into 
four great fields—As- 
syria, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. The civ- 
ilization of each rose 
to its highest point in 
the order given and 
overlapped and in- 
fluenced that of its successor. In each of these fields 
there has been great progress during the past year. 

GREECE—The Excavations of Delphi, the City of 
Apollo.—One of the most important events was the 
publication of part of the French report upon the ex- 
eavations of Delphi, in Greece. This part of the re- 
port deals with the architecture and topography of 
the city, which are obviously of the greatest general 


Archaeology. 





interest. The French Government has spent millions 
of dollars in the excavation of Delphi since 1891, and 
the work hus been most thoroughly and admirably 
done under the direction of M. Homolle. In order to 


carry out this work the French bought and removed 
all the modern villages occupying the site of Delphi. 
The foundations of the great temple or temenos of 
Apollo, the treasuries of the various Greek cities, the 
Streets and the principal publie buildings, with an 
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The New Hecavations in the Roman Forum, 





while the judicial power is exercised by a civil judge 
and two magistrates. France and the Bishop of 
Urgel appoint each a magistrate and a civil judge al- 
ternately a permanent delegate. The Prefect of the 
Pyrenees Orientatea, moreover, has charge of tne 
interests of France. 

The Andorrans, having assisted Charlemagne 
against the Moors, were rewarded with the privilege 
of self-government. The Count of Foix, and subse- 
quently Henry IV., reasserted these claims, but they 
were relinquished during the French Revolution, and 
restored in 1806 at the request of the people of An- 
dorra. They are illiterate and so uncommunicative 
that In Catalonia to assume ignorance is called *'to 
play the Andorran.”? The chief products are grapes, 
tobacco and timber, and there is some traffic in wood, 
iron and wool, though the principal industry is cattle 
raising. Game abounds. ‘The language used is a 
Catalonian dialect. The people are kindly and hos- 
pitable, and marry chiefly among themselves. 


enormous mass of ob- 
jects of art, have been 
laid bare, so that this 
wonderful city can be 
reconstituted exactly 
as it was at the height 
of its glory. Nothing 
has been carried away 
from the site. 

Delphi, on Mount 
Parnassus, was the 
great centre of Greek 
civilization, the city 
which all the other 
cities united to glorify. 
'To the Greek world it 
was even more than 
Paris is to Europe to-day. 

Delphi was founded by Apollo, the sun-god, the 
god of beauty, whose symbol was the bow with which 
he slew the fabulous Python on Parnassus. The 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi interpreted fate to the 
Greek world for unnumbered centurles. Cities and 
kings came here to seek advice and learn their fate. 
Thus Athens received the famous advice from tne 
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oracle to put her trust 'in wooden walls”? before the 
battle of Salamis. The oracle spoke through a 
priestess, the Pythia, who sat upon a tripod above a 
fissure in the earth from which arose natural fumes 
that intoxieated her; but her ravings were shrewdly 
inspired and interpreted by priests who studied the 
affairs of the world. 

The cities of Greece sent the richest gifts they 
could afford to adorn the temple, and around it tiey 
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erected their treasuries. Many of the kings of other 
lands ereeted their statues there or put their votive 
gifts in the form of statues of gold or marble. The 
notorious king, Croesus, among his other gifts to the 
temple, sent a female statue of solid gold, three 
cubits (about five feet) tall, and the statue of a lion 





King Hammurabi Receiving the Laws from 
the Sun-God of Sippara. 


of the same precious metal. There was not a street 
or open place without its magnificent statue, and the 
temple itself was the crowning glory of the town, 
with its wondrous decorations. Standing just under 
the shelter of the north cliff, it was a dream in Doric 
on the exterior, while from within it was an idealiza- 
tion of the Ionic. The Parian marble of the exterior 
was richly sculptured, representing Latona, Diana 
and Apollo and the Setting Sun. There, too, was 
Dionysius, the god of wine. In the east archltrave 
were the gilded shields taken by the Athenians in 
battle and hung up in the temple as votive offerings. 
On the west architrave were the gilded Shields cap- 
tured by the Aetolians from the Gauls. On the 
metopes were Hereules slaying the Lernean Hydra, 
Bellerophon and the Chimaera, Zeus and Hera, Pallas 
and Enceladus, and Dionysius and the Giant. In the 
hall, or pronaos, were the maxims of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece. In the Cella was the sacred hearth 
on whieh the perpetual fire burned, and here was the 
Omphalos, or Navel Stone, considered the centre of 
the earth. But chief of all there stood in the 
Adytum, or Holy of Holies, the sacred tripod, on 
which the priestess sat as she inhaled the vapor of 
propaecy as it ascended from the fissures in the 
rocks. 

The foundations of this great temple, of the treas- 
uries and other buildings have been unearthed, to- 
gether with large quantities of sculpture and ma- 
sonry. The reproduction of the treasury of the 
Athenians gives an excellent idea of what the French 
archaeologists have accomplished. Delphi, they show, 
was the news and financial centre of Greece, and 
was well supplied with theatres, gambling houses and 
places of amusement. It has all been brought to 
light again. 

ROME—Discoveries in the Forum.—The discovery 
of the base of the statue of Domitian is a truly great 
event in the work in the Roman Forum. This wors 
has been conducted with splendid results by tne 
Italian Government since 1898. It has been in charge 
of Count Sacconi, Signors Gatti, Lanelani and Huel- 
sen, with Signor Giacomo Boni as practical excavator. 
The Roman Forum was the heart of ancient Rome, 
the spot from which the Eternal City grew up in the 
unfathomed depths of antiquity. A series of most 
important discoveries have recently been made here— 
the Lapis Niger, or Black Stone; the reputed burial 
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plaee of Romulus, which, if not really that. was yet 
of vast importanee, was found; the Via Sacra was 
completely uncovered, and the famous Basilica 
Hemilia was explored. 

Last of all came the finding of the base of the 
equestrian statue of Domitian on its original site. 
This settles some important questions with regard to 
the position of the buildings in the Forum. The 
statue was gigantic, the man and horse being six 
times their natural size. It stood in front of the 
Temple of Vespasian, erected by Domitian to com- 
memorate his deified father. The statue represented 
Domitian as a conquering general, a character which 
he ill sustained. Born in 51 A. D., Domitian was 
one of those later emperors of Rome who mingled 
madness and extravagance in a fashion that still fas- 
Cinates and appals the world. He has been credited 
with poisoning his father, Vespasian, whom he del- 
fied, and his brother, Titus. the sacker of Jerusalem. 
He was a poet and imagined that Psyche was in 
love with his blue eyes. He choked the arena with 
corpses and made the streets run with blood. He in- 
vited his friends to a banquet the decorations of 
which were funereal—an intimation of their rapidly 
approaching end. These simple statements convey a 
Slight hint of the historical interest that attaches 
to the present excavations of the Roman Forum. 
With the discovery of this statue our knowledge of 
the Forum as it was at the height of its splendor 
is complete. Jlitherto it has been a rather confusing 
sight to the tourist, but now it will be so arranged as 
to be most interesting, instructive and easily under- 
stood, with the aid of large aud handsome modeis 
which will be provided. 
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ASSYRIA AND BABYLON—The Babel and Bible | 


Conflict.— Archaeology was brought into conflict with 
theology in a somewhat sensational manner by Pro- 
fessor Friedrieh Delitzsch, the greatest Assyriologist 
of Germany, and, as many think, of the world. In 
a series of lectures delivered before the German Em- 
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peror and the court Professor Delitzsch undertook to 
show that the Old Testament was drawn largely 
from Babylonian sources. 'The Emperor took a hand 
in the eontroversy, declaring that Professor Delitzsch 
should contine himself to Assyriology and not mix 
that study with tbeologieal matters. 

“Now that the Pyramids have opened their depths 
and the Assyrian palaces their portals," says Profes- 
sor Delitzsch, ‘‘the people of Israel, with their litera- 
ture, appears as the youngest member only of a ven- 
erable and hoary group of nations. 

“When the twelve tribes of Israel entered Canaan 
they found a land which belonged absolutely to Baby- 
lonian civilization. The systems of measures, weights 
and coins used in the Old Testament and the external 
forms of laws are Babylonian throughout. The sacer- 
dotal customs and the methods of offering sacrifices 
were profoundly influenced by Babylonian models. 
The Babylonians had their Sabbath day (Shabattu), 
and a calendar of feasts and sacrifices has been un- 
earthed. according to which the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first and twenty-cighth days of every month 
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In short, Professor Delitzsch asserts that the crea- 
tion of the world, according to the Book of Genesis, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Adam and Eve and 
other bihlical events are found clearly in Babylonian 
records 2,000 years before the Israelites came into 
existence as a distinct nation. The Babylonians 
called their god Yahveh, or Jehovah. 

The excavations of Babylon, Nineveh and other 
cities have furnished parallel histories of many events 
told in the Books of Isaiah, Daniel and Kings. 
The foundations of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
2,100 feet square, have been traced in Babylon. 
was in this palace that the wretched Belshazzar saw 
the writing on the wall which was interpreted by 
Daniel. The 'Tower of Babel was at Babylon in the 
precinets of the temple dedicated to the god Marduk, 
or Bel. ‘The remains of the tower have been found. 
It was of vast size, eight stories high, with a road- 
muy and balustrade running spirally around it to the 
lo 


p. 
The Book of Isaiah mentions an Assyrian king 
named Sargon, who sent his marshal against Ashdod. 





were set apart as days on which no work should be 
donc. There can be no shadow of doubt that we are 
indebted to this ancient nation on the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris for the plenitude of bless- 
dc that flow from our day of Sabbath or Sunday 
rest. 

“On the Flood tablet found in the library of King 
Sardanapalus, at Nineveh, and committed to writing, 
2000 B. C., the sea plays the prineipal part of the 
flood, and, therefore, the Ark of the Babylonian Noah, 
Xisathros, is cast back upon a spur of the Armenio- 
Medean Mountains; but in other respects it is the 
same old story of the Flood so familiar to us all. 

**Xisathros receives from the god of the watery 
deep the command to build a ship of certain dimen- 
sions, to coat it thoroughly with pitch and to put on 
board of it his entire family, with seeds of all living 
things. The ship is finally stranded on a mountain. 
Then follows this famous passage: “On the seventh 
day I took forth a dove and released it. The dove 
flew hither and thither, but, finding no resting place, 
returned. Finally a raven was sent out. which, no-s 
ticing that the waters had subsided, did not return.’ ”” 





The French Excavations at Delphi, Treasury of the Athenians. 





The palace of Sargon has been unearthed at Mosul, 
and a tablet showing the king himself has been 
found. The Book of Kings states that King Senna- 
cherib received tribute from King Hezekiah in the 
city of Lachish. A relief from Sennacherib's palace 
at Nineveh shows the great king and bears this in- 
scription: ‘‘Sennacherib, the King of the Universe, 
King of Ashur. seated himself upon his throne and 
inspected the booty of Lachish.’’ 

The histories of Sennacherib, of Amraphel or 
Hammurabi, of Assurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, and 
other famous kings of biblical times are being brought 
to light in a fascinating and picturesque form by the 
hand of the archaeologist. 

The Code of Hammurabi.—Another event in As- 
syriology was the translation of the laws of Ham- 
murabi, the great King of Babylonia, the Amraphel 
of the Bible, contemporary of Abraham. The stele 
on which the laws were engraved was found by M. 
de Morgan at Susa, the capital of the FElamites, 
whither many of the most important monuments of 
the Babylonian monarchs had been removed. Ham- 
murabi’s code was written about 2250 B. C., or, it is 
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estimated, 700 years before that of Moses. Many of 
Hammurabi’s laws are identical with those of Moses, 
and there is throughout a strong resemblance between 
them. ‘he Old Testament law of retaliation—‘‘an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’’—is alike In 
both. Thus, Section 196 of Hammurabi’s code “eads: 
"Any one destroying the eye of another shall suffer 
the loss of an eye as punishment therefor.’ Section 
218, relating to surgeons, is extremely interesting: 
"If & surgeon makes a severe wound with the op- 
erating knife on a patient and the patient dies, or 
opens a:tumor of the eye on any one and the eye is 
lost, the surgeon shall buve his hands chopped off.” 
In the code of Hammurabi there are 282 sections, 
which are in general very wise and of fascinating in- 
terest. 
EGYPT—A Statuette of King Cheops.—In Egypt 
Professor Flinders Petrie and Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt have pursued thelr work on behalf of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Professor Petrie, who is probably 
the ablest and certainly the most interesting among 
living archaeologists, has already traced Egyptian 
eivilization back 9,009 years a20, when a distinct 
Egyptian race already existed in the valley of the 


e Se E- 


Ivor 


Nile and held negroes as slaves. Of that primeval 
time we now know more than of such a comparatively 
recent period as that of the Anglo-Saxons, less than 
1,000 years ago. Professor Petrie has revealed to 
us their politics, their religion, their science—all 
their life, in short. 

Tliis year Professor Petrie has given us remark- 
able results from his excavations of the old temple 
site at Abydos. A discovery of popular interest is 
that of an ivory statuette of the great King Khufu. 
or Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid which 
bears his name, the inan who, among all who have 
ever lived. has come jiearest to creating for himself 
inmnortality in stone. The statuette shows an in- 
telleetual and resolute face that beflts ''the great 
builder and organizer," who, Professor Petrie says, 
*made Egyptian civilization what it was for thou- 
sands of yehrs afterward." The position of the 
statuette showed that it was made after the temple 
had been abolished and a great hearth substituted, 
wliere votive offerings of clay were placed. ‘This 
confirms the account of Herodotus that Cheops closed 
the temples and forbade sacrifices. 

On the site of the temple have been found re- 
miins covering periods from 5000 to 500 B. C. The 
fine handiwork of the HBgyptisns even in the earliest 
times is astonishing. The use of glazed work on a 


large scale, hitherto supposed to have been of late 
development, is Shown to have been extensive even 





y Statüeités of Cheops. 


in the first dynasty. Of this age have been found 
bowls of diorite and quartz crystal, glazed beads and 
tilework, and. in particular, a piece of a large green 
glazed vase of King Aha-Mena, with a name inlaid 
in purple, showing that polyehrome glazing was al- 
ready in use during the first dynasty. The ivories, 
too, show a surprising mastery of fine and natural 
work, which, according to Professor Petrie, ‘‘eannot 
be rivaled by any later work in Egypt or by very 
little that has been done elsewhere." ‘The figure ot 
the aged king, full of subtle grace and dignity, süg- 
gests an Italian dignitary of the Middle Ages. There 
are ivory pieces in the form of a baboon, a couchant 
dog, a young bear and many lions, doubtless used for 
gaming. The antiquity of art and civilization is 
iudeed one of the most puzzling problems presented 
to us by archaeology. | 

CRETE—The Gaming Board of King Minos.— 
The remarkable work at Knossos, in Crete, upon the 
palace of King Minos, the legendary futber of the 
hideous Minotaur, still goes on. The vast ruins, 
now almost thoroughly excavated and covered with à 
roof supported by pillars of Mycenacan design, make 
a fascinating scene. Here lived the fabulous Mino- 





taur, with the head of a bul! dnd the body of d man, 
to whom Athens was forced to setid yearly a tribute 
of seven maidens and seven yotiths; an exuüetitig fine 
which the hero, Theseus, at last saved his city. In 
the ruins of the palace have been found many fres- 
coes showing beautiful young women with large eyes 
aad unnaturally small waists campressed by metal 
corsets, mounted upon horses and engaged in deadly 
cembat with charging bulls. The Minotaur legend 
was at least true to the extent that the lords of 
Knossos feasted their eyes upon bull fights in which 
'uptives were slaughtered. In the palace are many 
cells for prisoners and stables for bulls. 

The excavations have revealed the kitehens, the 
women's fashions and many minor details of life in 
this palace 3,600 years ago. For instance there is 
the gorgeous gaming board of a king of Knossos— 
perhaps King Minos. It was found practically com- 
plete, although crumbling to pieces. The framework 
of the board consists of pieces of ivory set and cov- 
ered with thin gold plate. This chryselephantine 
framework contains a further mosaic of strips and 
disks of rock crystal, the crystal, in turn, being 
alternately backed with silver plaques and a blue 
paste formed of povnded ]lapis-lazuli—like glass. 
There is an outer border of Marguerites having cen- 
tral bosses of rock crystal on a blue paste back- 
ground. At the top, inside the Marguerites, are 
beautiful nautilus reliefs set argund with crystal 
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' plaques. Below them are four large medallions in- 
serted among crystal bars backed with silver plates. 
. Then follow eleven alternating bars of ribbed crystal 
' and ivory. The lower half of the board contains ten 
' Circular medallions. These indicate that it was a 
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sort of checker beard, but the comparative fewness 
of the circles in which moves ean be made suggests 
that diee may have been used with it. It will be an 
AA ng study to decide just what game the king 
played. 


“ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC— See Explorations. 











The Rio de la Plata 
(River of Silver) was 
discovered by Juan Diaz 
| de Solis in 1316, and 
: nineteen years later a 
: settlement was made 
: where Buenos Ayres 
; now stands. The, city 
LI of Buenos Ayres was 
i founded in ł580 by 
Don Juan de Guaray 
and a party of sixty 
followers. 
Spanish King estab- 
lished a high court at 
this place, and in 1771 
the provinces of the 
lo de la Plata were raised to a vice-regency. In 
06 England, 
Ayres, but was compelled to give it up after two 
. months” occupancy. In 1808 the city was again as- 
. saulied by the English, who were driven off by the 
natives. 
toward independence, 
the Viceroy, 
members. Up to 1817 several battles were fought 
with the Spanish, and final liberation came With. 
; appointment of Don Jose de San Martin as Gr 
' in-Chief, who not only freed Argentina, ie ea 
his. military skill into Chili and x 
Peru, liberating these countries 
also; Until ubout 1850 there were 
a series of internal wars and con- 
fliets with neighboring countries. 
but on the whole the Argentine 
Republie has been more free from 
disturbance than any other South 
American country. 

The republic has an area of 
1,118,000. square iniles and a pop- 
ulation of about 4,800,000.  Ex- 
cept for the northern and Andean 
pertions, the country is an un- 
broken plain, extending from the 
mountains to the coast. The Rio 
de la Plata and its branches are 
navigable through all their courses, 
and many other streams of less im- 
portanee constitute a natural sys- 
tem of irrigation. 

The President. — General Julio 
A. Roca (October 12, 1898-1904): 
‘Vice-President, Noberto Quirno 
Costa. 

The Cabinet.—Secretary of In- 
terior, Joaquin Gonzales; Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. L. M. 
Drago; Secretary of Finance, M. 
Avellaneda; Secretary of Justice 
and Worship, Dr. R. J. Fernandez; Secretary of War, 
Colonel Pablo Riccheri; Secretary of Navy, Captain 
O. Betbeder; Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. W. Esca- 
lante; Secretary of Public Works, Dr. Emilo Civit. 

The Government.— The present Constitution, with 
modifications, went into effect in 1862. By its pro- 
visions the executive power of the republic is vested 
in a President, who is elected for a. term of six years 
by representatives from the fourteen provinces, equal 
to double the number of Senators and Deputies com- 
bined. Legislative power is vested in a National 
Congress, consisting of a. Senate and a House of 
Deputies, the former elected ny a special body of 
electors in each province and the latter by the vote 
of the people. The Deputies are elected every four 
years, but one-half of the House must retire every 
two years. One-third of the. Senate is renewed every 
three years. The Vice-President is elected at the 
same time and in the. same manner as the President. 
He fills the office of Chairman of the Senate, but has 
no other political power. Both President and Vice- 
President must be Roman Catholie and Argentine by 
birth. They may not be re-elected. The Cabinet is 
appalnted by the President and acts under his direc- 
tion. 

Each province has. a Governor and a Legislature, 
vested with extensive powers, the General Govern- 
ment -being a central head, much as is the Govern- 
ment of the United: States. In Buenos Ayres mu- 


Argentine 
Republic. 


Capital: 
BUENOS AYRES, 


demanding the retirement of 


nicipal government is exercised by a Mayor appointed 


by the Central Government and a deliberative coun- 


In 1661 the 


then at war with Spain, took Buenos 


In 1810 the colonists made their first step 


who was replaced by a Junta of nine 







? six and fourteen years of age. 
> 3,288 public, 1,183 private and 38 national primary 
1 school. There were also 16 lyceums for secondary 


President Roca. 


cil chosen by the tax- 
paying citizens of the 
city. i 

There are Federal 
und provineial courts, 
the former dealing. 
with only such cases 
as are of national 
character or arise out 
of Federal laws, the 
latter dealing with af- 
falrs within the prov- 
inces.. The Federal 
courts consist cf four 
appeal courts in the 
four largest cities and 
courts. of first instance 
in each of the provinces. Trial by jury is established 
by the Constitution for criminal cases, but is seldom 
or never pructised. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the State religion, 
but all creeds are tolerated. There are one arch- 
bishop and. five suffragan. bishops, and. for the instrue- 
tion of the clergy there are five seminaries. Civil 
marriage has been permitted since 1888. Primary 
education is free and compulsory for children between 
In 1900 there were 





five 
a college of agricul- 
a naval and military 


education, 33 normal schools, 
universities, 
ture and 
school. 
Agriculture and cattle raising 
are the principal industries of the 
republic. There are about 253,195,- 
000 acres of land. in the country 
that may be used for these pur- 
poses and about 10,000,000 acres 
needing irrigation to make them 
cultivable. The chief agricultural 
products are cereals, alfalfa, veg- 
etables, vines, sugar cane, tobacco; 
cotton and peanuts.  Cereals are 
grown chieffy in the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba 
and Entre Rios. Sheep and cattle 
= raising is an industry which has 
"T grown with marked rapidity during 
f the past few years, and now a 
great deal of frozen beef and mut- 
ton is exported. Gold, silver and 
copper are mihed successfully in 


some parts of the republic, and 
galena, argentiferous lead, iron, 
bismuth, borate of”, lime, salt, pe- 


troleum and coal are found, the 
Intter two not being worked as 
yet. According to the Handbook of 
the Bureau of American Republics the principal ex- 
ports of the .republic are ox hides, horseskins, sheep- 
skins, goatsKlns, hair, wool, frozen beef, tallow, but- 
ter, wheat, maize, flour, bran.. linseed, oilseed.. hay, 
pollards, quebracho, tobaeco and. sugar. 

Events in 1903.—A dispute of some bitterness be- 
tween Chili and the Argentine Republic regarding the 
armament and size. of their navies was settled by 
treaty in January. Argentine agreed to remove some 
small calibre guns. from two of her cruisers and Chili 
promised to do tbe same with her battleship, Capitan 
Prat. Several vessels being built in European yards 
for the countries were to be held until sold by agree- 
ment. of both republies. The two navies are now con- 
sidered identical in. strength. 

In March Argentina attempted to secure from the 
United States a declaration condemnatory of the 
policy of strong powers to collect debts by force from 
weaker nations. Secretary Hay, far the United States, 
replied by quoting. from a message of President 
Roosevelt, that the United: States ''did not guarantee 
any State against punishment if it misconducts it- 
self, provided the punishment does not take the form 
of the acquisition of territory by any non-American 
power." Argentina declared. that she did not ask 
in her note any protection or intervention from the 
United States, but wished simply a. statement of the 
position held by this country. 

James H. Fitsimon, Commissioner of Education for 
the republie, visited the United States in January in 
search of teachers. Ile reported much difficulty in 





-Couraging results. 


obtaining those he desired on account of the lack of 
knowledge of Spanish. 

A decree to facilitate the reopening of the cattle 
trade betwen Argentina and Great Britain was issued 
in January. It forbids the importation of cattle 
from Europe, South Africa, Madagascar, Morocco, 
Shi Paraguay and several States of the United 
States. 

The President, in his message, delivered in May, 


Arizona has an area 
of 112,290 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 122,931. Ari- 
zona was first entered 
by white men in 1526, 


Arizona. 


= when Don Jose de Vas- 
Cont MOS ose tue 

"anital: Territory an visite 
Capital: the Grand Canon of 
PHOENIX, the Colorado. After- 


ward the region was 
visited by other Span- 
jards, and many ruins 
throughout the Terri- 
tory show that 1t was 
the seat of early Spanish colonization. The Terri- 
tory of Arizona was separated from New Mexico and 
organized February 24, 1863. The portion north of 
the Gila River was obtained by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, and the por- 
tion south of the river wus acquired under the 
treaty of James Gadsden at Mex- 
ico, December 30, 1853. Since 
the Territory was organized the 
northwest corner was ceded to 
Nevada. No thorough exploration 
of the region was made until 1862 
and 1863. 

Mining is the principal industry 
of Arizona, and the principal 
metals are gold, silver and cop- 
per, in the order named. Stock 
raising is of secondary importance. 
Agrieulture has been much handi- 
capped by the lack of water. The 
Territory contains about 10,000,000 
aeres of irrigable land, of whieh 
about 1,000,000 acres have been re- 
claimed. Plans have been made 
fór the construction of large arti- 
fieial reservoirs. Alfalfa is an im- 
portant crop, and small fruits and 
vegetables thrive well in the irri- 
gated sections. Experiments in 
sugar beet culture have shown en- 
Iu the northern 
part of the Territory are extensive 
pine forests, wiich are being care- 
fully utilized in the manufacture 
of lumber and timber products. 
Several forest reservations have 





-been laid out, and much denuded land has been re- 
planted with valuable trees. 


Events of 1903.—Agitation for admission to State- 
hood again occupied the attention of Arizona poli- 
ticians during the Spring session of Congress. 
was proposed in the national body to make one State 


of Arizona and New Mexico under the name of Mon- 
-tezuma, 


which met with disapproval 
The upper house of the Ari- 
resolutions expressing a 


a proposition 
in both Territories. 
zona Legislature passed 


Arkansas has an area 
of 35,042 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 1,311,564. Arkan- 
sas was originally’ a 
portion of Louisiana, 
acquired by the pur- 
chase of 1803. It re- 
mained a part of Lou- 
isiana until 1812, when 
the latter was admit- 
ted to the Union, and 
the remaining portion 
of the region was or- 
ganized as Missouri 

f Territory. This name 
was held until 1819. when Missouri formed a State 
Constitution and Arkansas was made a separate Ter- 
ritory. The Territorial form of government was 
retained until 1836, when a constitution was adopted 
and Arkansas became a State. 

On February 8, 1861, the State authorities selzed 





Arkansas. 


Capital:. 
LITTLE ROCK. 
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spoke on the prosperous condition of agriculture. 
Agricultural seliools will be shortly established, to be 
conducted under state aid, and encouragement ot 
vurious sorts offered prospective farmers. A wireless 
telegraph station was established ut Buenos Ayres. 
On February 12 a part of the Navy Department Build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. On August 12 an earth- 
quake shock destroyed several houses and caused the 
death of five persons at Mendoza. 


to combine 
with the neighboring 
Territory under cer- 
tain conditions, but 
the plan seemed to be 
generally unpopular. 
Another proposi- 
tion was  broaehed— 
that of uniting the 
Territory with seven 
counties of Southern 
California and naining 
the State Calizoniu— 
but this plan 
failed to meet with 
popular approval. The 
objection to the admis- 
sion of the Territory alone was based largely upon 
the claim that a section depending almost en- 


readiness 


also 





tirely upon mineral wealth could not be cer- 
tain of a constant and increasing population. The 
ease of Nevada was cited to prove this claim. The 


bill failed, as formerly, to be passed by the Na- 
tional Congress. On June 1 an eight- 
hour working day for underground 
miners went into effect by legislu- 
tive enaetment. 'The mine owners 
reduced wages 10 per cent to meet 
the 20 per cent reduetion in the 
working time. A strike was imme- 
diately ordered and about 4,000 men 
went out. At Morenci, where 3,000 
men, mostly foreigners, were out, 
rioting took place, and on June 10 
regulars were sent to aid the militia 
and deputy sheriffs. On the 15th 
several of the strike leaders were 
urrested and examined, and after- 
ward sent to jail at Tucson to awalt 
the action of the Grand Jury. The 
strike at Morenci was settled on 
June 12, the company offering nine 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, 
excluding Italians from the benefit. 
The soldiers left the next day. 

A rich deposit of copper was dis- 
covered near Bisbee. in Southeastern 
Arizona, early in the year. A beet- 
sugar corporation was organized in 
March to ereet a factory near Phoe- 
nix, tocost $1,000,000. Early in 
Mareh a stage was held up near 
Sonora by bandits, supposed to be 
Yaqui Indians, and the driver and six passengers were 
murdered. On January 23 severe earthquake shocks 
were experienced in Arizona, but no serious dumage 
was reported. 

A cloudburst at Clifton on June 9 caused tie 
death of about twenty persons and a property loss 
of about $100,000. On September 10 the Surveyor- 
General of Arizona, Hugh H. Price, was removed by 
order of the President on the charge of receiving ille- 
gal fees. 





O. Brodie, 


the arsenals at Little 
Rock, and in = April 
those at Napoleon and 
Fort Smlth were cap- 
tured. On May 6. 
1861, the Ordinance of 
Secession was passed 
by a convention, a for- 
mer plan of leaving 
the question to popu- 
lar vote being with- 
drawn. The first bat- 
tle of the Civil War 
within the borders of 
Arkansas was fought 
at Pea Ridge, or Elk 
Horn, on March 6 and 
1. 1862, resulting in a defeat of the Confederates. 





On 
Oetober 30, 1863, a number of citizens, representing 
about twenty counties, held a meeting to organize a 
State government, and in April, 1864, a loyal State 
government was organized, with a complement of of- 


ficers. From 1865 to 1869 reconstruction trouble 
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.extensive railroad construction and 


eral, 


- Sherman should place it in the first 





caused disorder within the State. In April 1868, 
Arkansas ratitied the Fourteenth Amendment, and in 
March, 1869, the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted by the State. 

Arkansas is primarily an agri- 
cultural State, cotton raising rank- 
ing first. In manufacturing, lum- 
ber and timber produets have the 
most important place, the swamps 
of the eastern part of the State 
furnishing a large supply of cy- 
press, while pine is abundant in 
the south, and oak, walnut and 
hickory in the north. Cotton gin- 
ning and the manufacture of cot- 
tou-seed oil and cake give employ- 
ment to many laborers. Flour and 
grist milling is of importance, and 
repair are found in the 
eities. 

Events in 1903.—On January 21 
the General Assembly elected ex- 
Governor James H. Clarke to suc- 
ceed James K. Jones in the United 
States Senate by a vote of 77 to 
50. Both candidates were Demo- 
crats. A bitter controversy raged 
between Governor Jeff Davis on 
one side and the Attorney-Gen- 
Secretary of State, Auditor 
and Agricultural Commissioner on 
the other during the early part of the year. It 
eulminated in February in the adoption by the House 
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Whistler died. As 
his manner of paivting 
was at once evident 
and his originality 
unique, he did not put 
into his works the for- 
mal reality of his 
name. He signed with 
an emblem—a sort of 
immobile butterfly, a 
phantasmie  flight—as 
if he signed with his 
soul. It was an Amerl- 
can soul, like Poe’s, 
disquiet and haunting, 
learned and enigmatic, 
finely elevated. 

One may not like entirely now the new works that 
have not been affected by the quality of his genius. 
It knew the mysterious relations of painting and of 
music, of the seven colors with the seven notes, and 
the way to play these with the sharps and flats of 
prism. He was of the lineage of Tintoretto and 
Velasquez that has gained from the 
radiance of his art a serene light. 

Augustus St. Gaudens placed at 
Fifth avenue nnd Central Park his 
Sherman statue. In bronze, the 
General on horseback and the figure 
of Victory leading have an impe- 
rious beauty. The soldier’s portrait 
is of a humanity divine as life. The 
face is stern and kind, evoking the 
thought of Hugo, ''If granite had a 
heart, what a heart it would have!” 
The horse ias the same quality of 
strength. 

The emblematic figure in front 
of the General is in the Samothrace 
Vietory's lines used as a traditional 
model. But the expression of the 
face, triumphant and benevolent at 
the same time, is the novel ex- 
pression of an ideal of war for 
peace’ sake, philosophic and sin- 
cere. The world has sixty-seven 
equestrian statues. If they were 
formed into ranks of a sculptured 
Cavalry the merit of St. Gaudens’s 


Art in 1903. 


rank of four or three. 

Robert Reid made the first win- 
dow wherein the tints of face, 
hands and arms were not painted in oils, but stained 
in the same manner as the other patches of the glass 
mosaic. The work was done for the memorial church 
that H. H. Rogers gave to Fairhaven, Mass. It is 
new, individual and entirely beautiful. There are 
e panels, eaeh one of which forms a separate pic- 
ure. : 
Details do not pass from one to the other. There 
are Balthazar, King of Ethiopia; Melchior, with the 
Child on his lap. in a hlaze of lights of dawn: two 
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of a resolution instrueting the 
Means Committee to make a thorough 
investigation of the acts and ehar- 
acter of the Governor. In Mareh 
the Attorney-General filed with the 
Legislature twenty charges of 
gross misconduct in office against 
Governor Davis. The investigating 
committee reported on April 9. 
The majority report was against 
the Governor, while one minority 
report exonerated him and another 
submitted testimony without com- 
ment. ‘The majority report was 
adupted by one majority. No im- 
peachment proceedings were 
brought. On May 16 Governor 
Davis announced his candidacy for 
a third term, stating in his an- 
nouncement that he felt sure of a 
vindication by the people. 

On March 9 J. H. Brown, of 
Memphis, was killed by White 
Caps at Wynne. For two weeks 
previous the country had been ter- 
rorized by incendiarism and riol- 
ing. Brown was ar: detective sent 
to locate the White Caps. As a 
result of his murder eleven men 
were arrested as being implicated 
in the killing. They were all 
members of a ‘‘Chapel Club” or- 
ganized by an irregular preacher, who was suspected 
as being the instigator of the trouble. 


of Representatives 
Ways and 





shepherds, side by side, 
in attitudes of awe 
and veneration; a ser- 
vant of Balthazar ear- 
rying a lantern. Above 
these figures of the five 
panels are angels in 
laudation and beati- 
tude. One of them, 
at the top of the inid- 
dle panel, points to the 
Star. Trees aseend in 
the blue backgrounds. 

Robert Henri capti- 
vuted admiration at 
the show of the Society 
of American Artists 
with the portrait of a young woman in black emerg- 
ing from a mysterious dark background. The figure 
is tall, siight and ingenuous. Her corsage appears as 
a white band in the opening of her coat. Two fingers 
of her right hand, which a ring marks with orange, 
are at her belt posed in a characteristic expression. 

The face has its youthful color. 
The eyes are ingenuous and brave. 
In the painter's work is the subtle 
art not to divert attention from 
illusion of life to technique, from 
portrait and mental expression to 
lines and colors. The picture fas- 
cinates as an apparition of grace 
and elegance. But if one analyze 
its workmanship 1t is exquisite and 
extremely learned in details. 

Arnold W. Bruner made in the 
Federal Building at Cleveland an 
accord of Greek forms and Amer- 
ican expression which had not sug- 
gested itself to other architects. 
The columns, the windows, the cor- 
nices of his work, and the masks 
tiat ornament them, are to natural- 
ize at Cleveland antique beauty. 
He is, with Messrs. Burnham and 
Carrere, a commissioner to make 
beautiful in architecture Cleve- 
Innd’s parks and public buildings. 
His suecess there seemed inevitable 
to New Yorkers. 

He has made for Seward Park 
here the most delightful of play- 
ground pavilions, for the Flower 
and Grain Market a jewel of civie 
architecture, and improved Union Square with a simple 
plan through which it gains beauty and loses nol 
Space. Then he has invented for the narrowest of sky- 
scrapers the pitched roof of a Louvre pavilion and 
solved an extren;ely diffieult problem. 

In the new wing of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art the Garland collection of Chinese ceramics, 
bought by J. Pierpont Morgan to save it from dis- 
persal by auction abroad, was rearranged on shelves 
In cases. artifieially. hy centuries instead of ceramic 
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perlod&. The blue-and-white and soft paste objects 
were displayed to better advantage. -:Monochrome- 
vases were added to the collection. i 

The Museum acquired the millions of the. Rogers 
legacy and gave evidence of its ability to use them 
well for. the first time by acquiring the Boscoreale 
frescoes that Vesuvius interred for nineteen cen- 
turies, under lava. Of the Boscoreale treasures the 
Louvre has 120 silverware pieces; the Berlin. Museum, 
furniture. ‘The frescoes are in tones red, green and. 
orange, architectural designs among: trees, foligge and 
garlands of flowers. There are also superb portraits. 

The museum acquired also a bronze biga, a chariot 
drawn by two horses, Grecian and 2,000 years old. 
It is envied by all the museums of Europe. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, having more. money re- 
sources than 'most of them, may threaten ‘them now, 
if it will be painstaking and: alert, with rivalry for 
all the art treasures that chance or archaeological > 
research reveals. 

A woman gained for the first time the National: 
Academy of Design's Thomas B. Clarke prize. It 
was given to A. Brewster Sewell for her ‘‘Sacpred. 
ITecatomb.'" Leonard Ochtman's “Gray Morning" 





Irving R. Wiles. Henry W. Ranger. 


won the Iniess gold medal. Other works of the ex- 
hibition were Robert Henri’s ''Street Scene with 
Snow,” Waleott'S “At the Garden Party," Kline's. 
“Leda and the Swan," John P Weir’s portrait of 
Elihu Vedder, Irving K. Wiles’s portrait of Miss 


Agnes Paul, and landseapes hy Field, Bogert, Du 
Mond, Renfield. 
At' the Architectural League's show were C. Y. 


Turner's sketches for the decoration of the Court 
House at Baltimore; studies by Edwim H. Blashfleld 
for the decoration of the music-room in: the house of 
Adolph Lewisohn; a cartoon by Maitland Armstrong $96 
for a memorial window, ''Charity;" figures in: Floren.. 
tine eostumes by George W. Rhead; bronge. doors bx 
Montrose W. Morris; Lukeman's statue: of Manu, and 
Lopez's statue of Mohammed for the Appellate Court, 
vivid expressions of American activity im all the. 
forms of art, 

At the show of the Society of American Artists 
were Abbott H. Thayer’s. painting of a symbolical 
angel on a memorial block seribed to. Robert. Louis 
Stevenson; Ben. Foster's ''Nightfal," an elegy of 
hills under a light of dying embers in a sun veiled 
with mist; Winslow Homer's ''Cannon Bock," where 


Although. marked by: 
no sensational events 
like the appearance of 
the famous new star 
of 1901, an occurrence 
that had had no paral-. 
lel in the splendor of 
the phenomenon for 
more than. three cen- 
turies, the progress of 
astronomy during the 
past year has been 
very gratifying and in 

^ Some respects . remark- 
able. Much has been 
done to draw closer. 
the lines that astro- 
nomical research will follow in the immediate future 
and to give a foretaste of the results likely to be 
attained. 
As has been the case for some years past, photog- 
raphy and spectroscopic investigation have been al- 
lied to lead the advance, and their leadership be- 





Astronomy 
in 1903. 
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pink-capped waves break on great stones. of porphyry: 
a portrait by Alexander, a portrait by Robert Henri, 
a “Lunch Counter" by Glackens, an ''East Side!’ by 
Luka, and works of Chase, Kendall. Eakins, Fromkes. 

Ab the show of the Ten American Painters were 
works, of Benson, Simmons, Alden Weir, Childe. Has- 
sam, .'Enmbalh De Camp, Robert Reid, Metcalf, Dew- 
ing and Bwachtman; figures and landscapes, marine 
views. andi poriraits, graceful lines, happily blended 
colors,, of lights and surprised gestures of nc- 
tion. the . American Painters gave the most ex- 
mie expression to their independent, disinterested 
ar 

At the show of the Society of Landscape Painters 
was a Resurrection, an Easter of eyes, in works of 
Kost, Ochtman,: Bogert, George Inness, Jr., and 
others. 

At the show of the American Water Color So- 
ciety Albert Herter's “Spirit of the Renaissance,” 
hieratic and ornamental, captivated praise. 

The Lotos,. Union League and Democratic clubs 
made their annual delightful show of paintings. 

Alexander, Heleu, Aman-Jean. Japanese oin 
IV illiuni 


painters; Alfred; Parsons, Frank D. Milet, 


P gt. anna 

Photo by Cox. 
M. Chase, Everett Shinn, Mesdag, Van Perrine and 
others made in: tbe Durand-Ruel, American Art, 
Knoedler, Glaenzer and other “galleries individual 
shows new and beautiful. 

Auction sales of art works were numerous and in- 
valuable as lessons in art. The American Art Asso- 
ciation sold 123 paintings of the Warren collection 
for $346,275; paintings, porcelain, rugs, furniture, art 
objeets of the Marquand colleetion for $700,019.75; 
105. pan pars of the Lyall collection for $250,743; 
t55. paintings of. the J. D. Ichenhauser collection for 

" $96, 9305. 203. paintings of the Clarence King, Theodore 
Weil and El Victor Newcomb collections for $138, - 
225; 98: paintings by Twachtman for $16,610; the 
Colman: collection of paintings for Jae pias 99 paint- 
ings of the Sullivan collection for $25,2 

James; P; Silo sold the Yamanaka E of ein- 
broideredi gowns: and hangings, many collections of 
paintings; valuable and scarce, Italian sculpture, fur- 
niture,. poreelain, antique glass and jewels. At the 
Fifth. Avene Art Galleries, as in the other places 
that attracted art lovers, one observed that the pub- 
Hc. interest in art had grown in extent as well as in 
intensity.. 


comes. more- pronounced 
and undisputed gs time 
goes: on. One may al- 
most. say that for the 
purposes: of exact study 
the. direct use of the 
eye in. agtronomiral ob- 
servatipna ` bas been 
abandoned; Instead of 
looking at the stars 
with his teleseope the 
astronomer photographs 
them and then. studies 
their. images on the 
plates. Instead of an- 
alyzing their light di- 
reetly through his spec- i 
troscope he makes the latter also produce: photo- 
graphs of the spectral lines and: shadings and: then. 
studies the photographs. He can make far more per- 
fect pictures of scenes on the moon by photography 
than any draughtsman ean produce with pen or pen- 
cil, and only in the matter of seeing details on the 


Arnold W. Bruner., 
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planets does he find the eye a better ally of the tele- 
scope than is tle photographic plate. 
Without undertakitig to present an exhaustive 
statement of what lias been aceomplislied by astro- 
rámical photography during the past year, it is in- 
téresiiig to refer to the results of experiments made 
at the Lick Observatory by Professor Schaeberle on 
the wonderful powers possessed by a little photo- 
Egrüphic reflector, of only thirteen inches aperture 
and twenty inches focal length, which seéiüs a mere 
toy beside the giant instrunients surrounding it; but 
which, nevertheless, has pfoved itself, in 1ts:own line 
of work, stronger than the mightiest of them. With 
this relatively tilly instrütnenht Professor Schaeberle 
has photographed stars bo Fait that thé great Lick 
refractor, of 30 inthes aperture arid sixty feet in 
length, probably could not show them at all. Aud 
yet to mare these photographs, dn and fix on 
the į [nies mr imaüges uf these excessively falnt stars 
the little relevos requires less than five minutes ei 


¡postura! l 
a sine tHe jpstriument fag also finally Solved 
the Hiystery of thë eelebiated Ring Nebula in thé 





more brilliant predecessor of 1901, has been trans- 
forined into a nebulous object; to the investigations of 
Professor Kayser, whieh indicate that the spectroscope 
offers a means of measuring the relative tempera- 
tures of the enn and tlie stars, so that we này soon 
know very closely the actual temperatures of a num- 
ber of the more important stars, ahd to the cafeful 
discussion by Joel Stebbins of the results obtained 
with the Mills spectrograph. one of tlie most power- 
ful instruments in existeitce. in the examination of 
the celebrated variable star Mira. The period of Mira 
is, in round uudinbers, about eleven inonths, and tlie 
range of its variation is so great that it seems im- 
pussible that any planet that might be revolving 
arouhd it could retain life. The investigation tends 
to sliow tbat the eaüse of these varlations resides in 
the body of the star itself, a conclusion of high im- 
portance ss far as it concerns the future state of 
state Whose present variabilitr is slight. | 
a ef ds aftructine popular attention is eon- 
erned, the most conspleuots aen event of 
ie {eat was the postas n6ross the ii 1 eth Sk¥ o 
-Borelly's. eoniet, whieh was discovered in June and 


He 


Strange Constitution of the “Ring Nebula” in Lyra as Revealed by New Photographs. 


cohstellation Lyra. That nebula in the telescope has 


the uU uude of an oval ring of finely sparkling 
light, like granulated silver, with a faint star near 


the céntre. With only four seconds exposure Profes- 


sor Nchaeberle’s reflector photographed the ring and 
showed the central star more conspicuously than any 


telescope can show DS, and with an exposure of two 
minutes and Eight seconds it produced a photograph 
revealing the hole phenomenon in a form it has 
never exhibited before, that of a two-branched spiral, 
commencing at the central star and turning in a 
clockwise direction until it merges in the portion of 
the nebula which telescopes show as an oval. 

This may serve as a sufficient Indication of the 
immense advances in the discovery and revelation of 
unexpected and unparalleled plievomena in the depths 
of space that may he expected from further develop- 
merit of short-focus reflectors for use in astronomical 
photography. Sie 

For examples of spectroscopie achievements during 
the year 1903, giving promise of greater achievements 
of the sanie character in the future, we may refer to 
the discovery that the new star in Gemini, like its 


remained generally visible until after its perihelion 
passage, at the end of August. Na new celestial ob- 
ject ean be so sure of an enthusiastic reception as a 
comet, provided that it will only show itself to the 
raked eye and will exhibit a tail. Borelly's comet 
was welcomed with keen anticipation. and for a time 
it gave promise of making a fairly memorable dis- 
play. It became easily visible to the naked eye, but 
the tail, although at one time twenty degrees in 
length. was so faint that it appeared only as a bit 


of. haze attached to the star-like nucleus of the 
comet. The path that the comet followed through 
the sky was a very interesting one. When the 


stranger first became generally visible outside of the 
ohservatories it was in the constellation Cygnus, in 
the Milky Way, 
figure of the Northern Cross; It moved -ranidly 
northwestward, crosing the body of the imaginary 
"Dragon," curled about the North Pole, aud then 
skimming the bowl of the Great Dipper and hurrying 
on to the Lion in its sunward course. Later investi- 


galion showed tliat tlie eomet was an entirely new 
one—-that is to say; one that probably had never be- 


near the head of the well-known. 
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fore visited the neighborhood of the sun, at least 
during the time that men have been watching and 
recording such phenomena. 

Another cometic event of interest was the redis- 
covery of Brooks’s comet on its return to the sun for 
another of its regular seven-year visits, in August. 
The principal interest in this event lay in the grati- 
fying promptness with which the comet returned in 
accordance with prediction, thus showing that the 
observations made during its previous visits, and on 
which the caleulation of its path in space was based, 
were accurate and trustworthy. It is a thing of 
which man may justifiably boast that he is thus able 
to follow into the invisible depths of space flying 
bodies that pass hundreds of millions of miles beyond 


sion that it was a large cloud floating at a high ele- 
vation in the planet’s atmosphere and moving, as if 
wind-driven, in a definite direction over its surface. 
It may be said that this observution, at any rate, 
tends to show that Mars has an atmosphere and, 
probably, water; for while clouds may consist of 
other than water vapor, yet that 1s the origin which 
it seems most reasonable to ascribe to them.  Pro- 
fessor Lowell, however, seems to prefer the view that 
it was a cloud of dust. 

The white spots on Saturn, which remained visible 
for some months, were also probably of a cloud-like 
nature, but their surroundings could hardly be coin- 
pared to those encompassing the cloud seen on Mars. 
Saturn apparently has no solid surface, and it is not 





Remarkable Spot on Saturn. 


his ken, and, because of that finer insight than any 
physical vision that centres in his brain, never lose 
sight of them for a moment. 

In planetary astronomy the two most interesting 
events were the discovery, in May, of a projection, 
believed to have been a cloud, on the planet Mars, 
and the appearance of several very singular white 
spots on the planet Saturn. The projection on Mars 
was observed at the Lowell Observatory, in Arizona, 
by Professor Percival Lowell and one or two assist- 
ants. Although it was publicly referred to as a prob- 
able attempt of the Martians to communicate with 
the earth, its discoverers never countenanced such a 
suggestion. Their careful measurements on two or 
three successive evenings during which the object re- 
mained visible led them to the very probable conclu- 





The imperial and 
royal family of Aus- 
tria descends from Ru- 
dolf von Hapsburg, a 
German count, who 
was born in 1218, and 
who was elected Em- 
peror of Germany in 
1273. The last repre- 
sentative of the male 
line was Emperor Karl 
VI., who died in 1740. 
His daughter, in 1736, 
became the wife of 
Duke Franz of Lor- 
raine and Tuscany, 
who, as Kaiser Franz 
I. of Germany, became the founder of the new House 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 


Austria- 
bungarv. 


Capital: 
VIENNA, 


The present Empéror, Franz Josef I., was born 
August 18, 1830, and is the son of Archduke Franz 
Karl, the second son of the late Emperor Franz I. 


of Austria and .Arehduehess Sophie, Princess of Ba- 
varia. After the abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand 
I. of Austria, and the renunciation of the crown by 
his father, he was proclaimed Emperor of Austria, 





improbable that the entire planet is of a cloudy or 
possibly a partly liquid constitution. In that case the 
white clouds may be regarded as indicating some 
great convulsion of the planet having its seat deep 
beneath the surface. If similar spots should continue 
to appear on Saturn the study of them may lead to 
important conclusions about the constitution of that 
strange ringed world. 

A word should be added about the sun. Surpris- 
Ingly few spots and groups of spots have been seen 
upon the sun during the past year, considering the 
fact that the beginning of the new maximum of those 
phenomena js now considerably overdue. During the 
coming year the-sun is likely to focus wide attention 
upon itself on account of the outbreaks which it is 
almost certain to experience. 


December 2, 1848. On 
January $8, 1867, he 
was crowned King of 
Hungary. 

Franz Josef was mar- 
ried, April 24, 1854, to 


Elizabeth, daughter of 
Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria. She was born 
December 24. 1837, and 
was  assassinated at 
Geneva, September 10, 
1898. 


Heir Presumptive.— 
The heir presumptive 
to the throne is Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand. 
who succeeded to the right of succession on the death 
of his faiher, Archduke Karl Ludwig, the brother of 
the Emperor. in 1896. The Archduke was born De- 
cember 18, 1863, his mother being Princess Annun- 
ciata, daughter of the late King Ferdinand II. of 
Naples. On July 1, 1900, he morganatically married 
Countess Sophia Chotek. At this time he renounced 
the right of his future children to suceeed to the 
thrones of Austria and Hungary. 











Ministry.—' The common ministry for Austria-Hun- 
gary is constituted as follows: Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Agenor Maria Adam  Goluchowski; 
Minister of War, General Heinrich Ritter von Pit- 
reich; Minister of Finance, Benjamin Kalley de Nagy- 
Kalo. Court of Public Accounts, Dr. Ernst Edler von 

ener. 

The ministry for Austria is as follows: Presi- 
dent and Minister of the Interior, Dr. von Koerber; 
Minister for Railways, Dr. 'Ritter von Wittek; Min- 
ister of Finance, Dr. Ritter Bohm von Bawerk; Min- 
ister of National Defence, Feldzaugmeister Count 
Zeno von Welsersheimb; Minister of Justice, Baron 
Spens-Booden; Minister of Commerce, Baron von 
Call zu Rosenburg und Kulmbach; Minister of In- 
struction and Worship, Dr. Ritter von Hartel; with- 
out portfolio, Dr. Pietak and Dr. Rezek. 

The Ministry for Hungary is as follows: Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of the Interior, 
Colomon de Szell; Minister of Finance, Dr. Ladis- 
laus de Lukacs; Minister of National Defence, Baron 
Geza  Fejervary; Minister Near EET 
the King's Person, Count Julius E 
Szechenyi; Minister of Education 
and Publie Worship, Dr. Julius de 
Wlassics; Minister of Justice, Dr. 
Alexander Plosz; Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce, Dr. Louis Lang; 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Igna- 
tius de Daranyi; Minister for Cro- 
atia and Sluvonia, Ervin de Cseh. 

The Nation.—The Austrian Em- 
pire and the Kingdom of Hungary 
united under the treaty of 1867 to 
form a constitutional monarehy. 
The federation is renewable every 
ten years, and was so renewed un- 
til 1897. At present, therefore, the 
only tie is the personal one of the 
eommon ruler. 

The two states are independent 
and act jointly in nearly all execu- 
tive matters. The Turkish prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are also included in this adminis- 
tration, although they are not for- 
mally incorporated. Although the 
Church and State are independent, 
the Emperor must be a Roman 
Catholic, as this religion largely 
predominates in both countries. The 
fullest of religious liberty is enjoyed, however. 

Public instruction is compulsory in Hungary for 
children from six to twelve years, with repetitive 
courses from twelve to sixteen years; in Austria 
compulsory attendance ends with the fourteenth year. 

The common expenses of the monarchy are borne 
jointly, Hungary paying 34.4 per cent. The floating 
debt is guaranteed by joint bills, and Hungary makes 
an annual payment of 30,312,920 florins on account 
of her previous debt. 

In Austria the departments of justice include the 
Supreme Court and Court of Cassation, 9 higher pro- 
vincial, 71 provincial district and 940 county courts; 
in Hungary there is a royal and a supreme court, 12 
royal courts of appeal, 76 county courts, 457 district 
courts, and 15 jury courts for press offences. 

The productions are chiefly grain, beet root and 
wine, in which latter Austria-Hungary ranks next to 
France, Italy and Spain. The states share great 
mineral wealth, and make large exports of gold, sil- 
ver and iron. The manufacturing industries are 
largely confined to Austria. 


Automobile manufac- 
turers and awners have 
shown a tendency dur- 
ing the past year to 
look upon their ma- 
chines as objects of 
use rather than of 
pleasure entirely, and 
have governed them- 
selves accordingly in 
the models they have 


Jiutomobiles 


in 
1903. 


made and purchased. 
Durability has been 
the object at which 


they have aimed, 
though the matter of 
speed has entered 
largely into the designs of the newer machines, just 
as it did in those of last year or the year before. 
The automobile certainly long ago passed the ex- 
perimental stage and is no longer a fad of rich peo- 
ple but a thing of necessity to its owners. This 
does not mean that anything like perfection tras been 
reached in the manufacture of automobiles, but that 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DEPENDENCIES. 


Dependencies. ai "M. | EOD Revenues. Ee 
Lichtenstein 65 9,477*| $135,113| $134,220 
Bosnia and Her- 

zegovina ....| 23,262]1,568,092+| 9,169,986) 9,224,760 

Totals ..... 23,327|1,577,569 $9,305,099 $9,358,980 


*1901 census 11895 census, 


Events of 1903.— With the possible exception of 
Turkey none of the great nations of the world has 
displayed more evidence of internal unrest than Aus- 
tria-Hungary. From the very beginning of the year 
this dual empire has been shaken, first by one element 
of discord and then by another, until even the prob- 
ably baseless rumor of the threatened abdication 
of the Emperor from the throne of Hungary found 
credence in political circles; and while at the close of 
1903 there was no actual evidence that the compact 

, between the two countries was in 
immediate prospect of being sev- 
ered, the reports from Vienna were 
so pessimistic that those who were 
acquainted with international af- 
fairs regarded the situation as an 
extremely dangerous one. It has 
been several years since the ques- 
tion of language first became a 
vital issue in Austro-Hungarian 
politics, and it is believed that it 
will be necessary to introduce a 
serles of changes calculated to ma- 
terially differentiate the Hungarian 
from the Austrian army; to assure 
greater prominence in the study of 
the Hungarian language, and the 
modification of banners and other 
military emblems before peace can 
be restored. 

During the Spring, and espe- 
cially between March and the lat- 
ter part of May, several portions 
of the empire were the scenes of 
rioting and disorder. In Budapest 
the student riots on the anniversary 
of the death of Louis Kossuth re- 
sulted in the death of seyeral per- 
sons, while the revolt in Croatia 
spread to such an extent that it 
was necessary to place the city of Agram under mar- 
tial law. Both financially and commercially the dual 
monarchy has attracted considerable attention during 
1903. The extraordinarily high tariff contained in 
the new Ausgleich provisions, announced on January 
16, astonished even the strongest Agrarian protec- 
tionists, the duties in some cases exceeding those of 
the German tariff, which the Austrian measure was 
designed to meet. Great interest was also aroused 
by the semi-official statement that the introduction 
of the gold standard was a certainty, while the bil) 
empowering the Minister of Finance to convert the 
Austrian rente into stock bearing a lower rate of in- 
terest was noteworthy as being the biggest financial 
operation ever undertaken in the county comprising, 
us it does, scarcely less than $700,000,000. 

Among the many serious catastrophes occurring in 
the two countries were the hurricane which did enor- 
mous damage in Budapest on February 13; the ice 
jam which destroyed ten towns in Galicia on Feb- 
ruary 17, and the Budapest fire, in which scores of 
people perished, on August 24. 





makers have agreed 
upon some definite 
types, which are used, 
with modifications, by 
nearly all the large 
concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of 
machines. Experiments 
are still being made, 
of course, and will con- 
tinue to be made until 
the automobile is su- 
perseded by some other 
means of conveyance, 
and that is not likely 
to occur for a very 
long time. 

implicity of construction has had much to do 
with making the automobile popular with business 
men, and their wives as well. While a chauffeur is 
a convenience and almost a necessity, still, a man 
of ordinary intelligence can readily learn to drive a 
modern machine without danger, as easily as to drive 
a horse, and much of the pleasure of motoring comes 
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from the actual handling of the machine. Tie 


ease with which the modern automobile can be 
driven is developing a number of women automo- 


bilists who compete with men for skill and care. 
In France there are many women who drive ma- 
. eiüines, and not a few who participate in occasional 
speed tests. In America, however, it would. seem 
that men are opposed to active automobiling for 
their sisters. The driving of a car has become such 
a simple matter that this idea should beoome obso- 
lete. There are occasions when a woman should not 
be intrusted with the handling of a machine, but at 
ordinary times she is capable of steering it as well 
as a man. 

The advancement made in the auto mechanism 
since last year is wonderful. Everybody has been 
working to simplify matters, and the point has been 
varied. Although there has been steady progress 
toward improvenent ever 
since the machines came out, 
the jump last year over the 
year before is very great in- 
deed. 

The machine of the future 
will be more compact and 
substantial than ever before. 
Even the tires will be greatly 
improved. Comfort for riders 
has been looked to with inch 
care by the manufacturers. 
The wejght of the machines 
has been greatly reduced. 
There are eighty horse-power 
machines now made that 
weigh only a ton, while some 
of the earlier low-power ma- 
chines —three  horse-power— 
weighed two tons and a half. 

Any one with his nerve 
about him ean become a good 
chauffeur. All one wants is 
confidence in his own abllity 
to control the machine. The 
great mistake that people 
make is that they change 
their minds too often. - 

' There are very few accil- 
dents, considering the speed 
at which the machines are 
scmetimés driven, aud this is 
largely due to the care of 
construction and the simplic- 
ity of the working parts. The 
wheel for steering is a great 
improvement over the lever. 
It gives better control and 
there is less friction. When 
one is travelling at high 
-speed and strikes a stone the 
impact will cause the lever 
to swerve, while with the 
wheel a greater degree of 
rigidity is possible, and one 
ean steer closer. 

As to the limit of speed, 
that depends greatly upon the 


roads, Years ago the roads 
were faster than the ma- 
chines, but now it is differ- 


ent. The racing machine has 
wonderful speed and is faster 
than the road—capable of at- 
taining higher speed than the 
condition of the best roads 
wil permit-in safety. When 
you are travelling at sixty 
milés an hour you fairly fly 
through the air, and the At 
slightest obstruetion jars you 
fearfully. It is impossible to 
predict whut the ultimate speed of the automobile will 
be. Makers have placed no limit upon their ability 
to increase speed as it is demanded. and, as the 
speed is dependent upon the machine and the roads, 
and somewhat upon the man who drives, there would 
seem to be practically no limit. 

As improvements in the racing automobile mean 
improvements in the machine for business and pleas- 
ure purposes speed tests are good things for the man- 
ufacturers and the purehasers. Of course, for busi- 
ness purposes one wants durability first, and the en- 
durance tests held in Ameriea and abroad have 
belped to bring out the weak and strong points of 
the present-day machines. But a fast machine—one 
that has made a record—attraets public attention -be- 
fore a machine that is simply strong and well made. 
Besides, fast machines, to be at all safe, must be 
mechanically good; thelr machinery must be developed 
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to the highest degree of perfection known to the 
manufacturer. So when a machine has introduced 
itself by making a good speed record people under- 
stand that it has within it the best: machinery possl- 
ble, and when these people come to buy they think 
of this machine first. 

If it were only possible to obtain once or twice a 
year from the authorities in America permission to 
exceed the legal rate of speed the Automobile Club 
of America could conduct an endurance test that 
would prove far more exclting and interesting than 
ean be done at the present excesslvely low limit for 
travelling 1n this country. 

In some of the endurance runs conducted here it 
has been shown that machines of no great strength 
have been able to go through without any incon- 
venience. If a test of speed were Introduced Into 
such rüns a degree of varlety would be added, and 
the yearnings some have for 
a real race would be satis- 
fied. The strength of a ma- 


chine is tested to its utter- 
most in racing. Speed tests 
do not mean  ''scorehing?' 


without regard for the rights 
of others on the highways, 
but regulated and carefully 
planned events, in which tne 
~ utmost care is tnken to pre- 
vent danger to those not par- 
tieipating in the racen. 

The selection of un nuto- 
mobile is a difficult mutter. 
For: one who has "ever before 
owned a machine it 1s ex- 
tremely hard to decide which 
machine will be best suited 
to his needs. The selection 

^ depends, first, of course, upon 
the use to which the car is 
to be put. A great many 
people are governed in their 
selection of an automoblle by 
the exterior design and buv 
it because it looks well. Aw 
many of the manufacturers 
have adopted nearly the sume 
type for the body and run- 
ning parts of their machines 
the purchaser soon has to look 
into the mechanical qualities. 
The motive power is an imni- 
portant consideration with 
many, and, as it is the life 
‘of the machine, tt should be 
the most important, next to 
staunch workmanship. Gaso- 
line, steam and electricity 
are the three power producers 
now in general use, and dt 
would seem that gasviine 
holds first place in the favor 
of automobilists. Electricity, 
except for short - distance 
travel and in places where 
batteries may be readily re- 
charged, is not practical for 
general use. The present 
form of storage battery, too, 
makes maehines so equipped 
cumbersome and much too 
heavy. If the new Edison 
storage battery is found to 
be all that is claimed for it 
there may be a change in the 
opinion regarding electrically 
propelled cars. Gasoline 
seems best suited for guto- 
mobiles, especially since the 
engines have reached such a 
degree of perfeetion. Gasoline engines have but few 
parts, are readily understood and have the advantage 
of maintaining constant speed. Gasoline is cheaper. 
too, in the long run, and can readily be obtained 
anywhere. 

It would be difficult to predict the future of the 
automobile with any great degree of certainty. That 
self-propelled earriages will continue to become more 
and more popular is unquestioned, for everything 
points toward that. The time-is probably not far 
off when automobiles will cease to be regarded as 
luxpries by even moderately well-to-do persons, but 
Will. be considered as necessary to their comfort and 
convenience; and as Americans are generally the first 
to put inventions ta commercial use and to make 
them readily attainable, it is most likely that this 
country will see the greatest development in the au- 
tomobile aleng business lines. The interest taken in 
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the automobile shows held during the year proves 
that the American people are anxious to see for 
themselves what is being done in this and other 
countries, and it was demonstrated that they know 
how to weigh values and to select with judgment. 


AUTOMOBILE CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

By S. M. BUTLER, Secretary American Automobile 
Association. ` ` 

Automobile clubs and associations multiplied rap- 
idly in America during the year 1903, the fact indi- 
cating the large growth of interest in the self-pro- 
pelled vehicle. The list has grown from thirty-seven 
to upward of ninety, the present list including four 
organizations of national character. One of these, 
the American Power Boat Association, is naturally 
included because the new departure in the sport of 
yachting is allied to the automobile movement and 
interests the same, class,of people. Of the others, 
the National Association of Automobile: Manufactur- 
ers, originally a trade association, has identified it- 
self with the sporting feature of the movement to 
the extent of promoting .endurance and reliability 
runs, a feature promoted at the outset of the moye- 
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cinnati, Cincinnati, O.; Kankakee Automobile Club, 
Kankakee, Ill.; Florida East Coast Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Daytona, Fla., and Columbus Automobile 
Club, Columbus, O. Following is a list ‘of. the of- 
fae and the clubs to which they respectively be- 
ong: 

President, Dr. Julian A. Cbase, Rhode Island Au- 
tomobile Club; first vice-president, Honore Palmer, 
Chicago Automobile Club; second vice-president, E. 
Sehreiver "Reese, Cleveland Automobile Club; third 
vice-president, Charles B. Judd, Grand Rapids Auto- 
mobiie Club; treasurer, Harlan W. Whipple, Automo- 
bile ‘Club of America; secretary, S. M. Butler, Auto- 
mobile Club of Ameriea. 

Direetors— Winthrop E. Scarritt, Automobile Club 
of Ameriea; Frank G. Webb, Long Island Automoblle 
Club; Dr. W. E. Milbank, Albany Automobile Club; 
W. J. Stewart, Automobile Club of New. Jerscy; 
Frank C. Lewin, Automobile Club of Philadelphia; 
Max C. Fleisehmann, Automobile Club of Cineinnati; 
A. R. Pardington, Long 1sland Automobile Club. 

Chairmen of Committees—Racing Committee, A. 
R. Pardington, Long Island Automobile Club; Law 
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Barney Oldfield in. His 80 H. P. Racer at thc Empire City Track. 


ment by the Automobile Club of America. The bb- 
ject, of course, is the development of trade interest. 

The American Automobile Association is especially 
the national organization of automobilists. Prac- 
tically it is a federation of automobile clubs, although 
but a few of the existing clubs are included in its 
membership. It was formed in 1902 by representa- 
tives of several'of the leading clubs in America, sev- 
eral other clubs joining in 1903, and during the year 
it has broadened its plan of membership so as to 
admit individuals as members. Its object is to se- 
cure attention to automobllism in its national rela- 
tions, and it “aims to relieve local clubs of work and 
responsibilities which do not belong properly to any 
one of them. The. clubs enrolled in the association 
at the present time are: The Automobile Club of 
America, New.York; Chieago Automobile Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Long Island’ Automobile Club, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Automobile Club of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rhode Island Automobile Club, Providence, 
R. I.; Automobile Club of New Jersey, Newark, N. 
J.; Automobile Club of Utica, Utica, N. Y.; Grand 
Rapids Automobile Club, Grand. Rapids, Mich.; Clcve- 
land Automobile Club, Cleveland, O.; Albany Anto- 
mobile Club, Albany, N. Y.; Automobile Ciub of Cin- 
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Committee, James B. Dill, Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica; Technical Commitiee. E. B. Gallaher, Autonio- 
bile Club of America; Highways Committee, Frank 
G. Webb, Long Island Automobile Club: Auditing 
Committee, Frank C. Lewin, Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia. 

National Organizations.—Following is the list of 
the national organizations in America and their sec- 
retarles: l 

American Automobile Association, No. 753 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N. Y. Secretary, S. M. Butler. 

American Motor League, No. 150 Nassau street, 
New York City. Secretary, Robert L. Stillson. 

‘American Power Boat Association, headquarters 
Columbia Yacht Club, Eighty-sixth street and North 
River, New York, N. Y. Secretary, J. H. McIntosh. 

National Association of Automobile Manufacturers, 
No. 7 East Forty-second street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Harry Unwin. 

Clubs and Associations.-—The full list of existing 
clubs and associations in America, with the names of 
their secretaries, arranged by States, is as follows: 

California. — Alameda County Automobile Club, 
Onkland, Cal. Secretary, F. F. Weston, No. 1302 
Webster street. ES 
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Automobile Club of California, No. 415 Montgom- 


ery street, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, E. P. 
Brinegar. 
Pasadeua Automobile Club, Pasadena, Cal. Secre- 


tary, Robert H. Gaylord. 

Autoinobile Club of San Jose, San Jose, Cal. 
retary, B. D. Merchant. 

Los Angeles Automobile Club, 
Secretary, Charles F. Gates. 

Colorado.—Colorado Automobile Club. Denver, Col. 
am Dr. W. H. Bergtold, No. 624 Fourteenth 
stree 

Connecticut. — Automobile Club of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Secretary, William S. Teal, Jr. 

Hartford Automobile Club, Hartford, Conn. 
tary. Walter G. Cowles. 

District of Columbia.—National Capital Automo- 
bile Club, No. 819 Fourteenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary, Erskine M. Sunderland. 

Florida.—Florida East Coast Automobile Associa- 
tion, Daytona, Fla. Secretary, John B. Parkinson. 

Florida Automobile Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, Dr. F. P. Hoover, Stockton-Budd Building. 


Sec- 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Secre- 


Illinois.—-Chicago Automobile Club, No. 243 Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Robert Tar- 
rant, 





Maryland.—Automobile Club of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md. Secretary, C. Warner Stork, Hotel Alta- 
mon. 

Massachusetts.— Automobile Club of Marlborough, 


Marlborough, Mass. Secretary and treasurer, J. F. 
J. Otterson. 

Automobile Club of Springfield, No. 332 Main 
street, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, F. A. Hubbard. 

Berkshire Automobile Club, Pittsfleld, Mass. Sec- 
retary and treasurer, L. A. Merchant. 

Brockton Automobile Club, Brockton, Mass. Secre- 


tary, W. H. Marble. 
Massachusetts Automobile Club, No. 761 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Secretary, Frank L. D. Rust. 
North Shore Automobile Club, Pride's Crossing, 
Mass. Secretary and treasurer, Quincy A. Shaw, Jr. 
Worcester Automobile Club, Worcester, Mass. Sec- 
retary, H. E. Shiland. 
New Bedford Automobile Club, New Bedford, 


Mass. Secretary, Eli Watson. 
Automobile Club of Warren, Warren, Mass. Sec- 
retary, Edward M. Moran. 
Wachusett Automobile Club, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Nahant Automobile Club, Nahant, Mass. 
Michigan.—Automobiie Club of Detroit, Detrolt, 


Mich. Secretary, W. H. Burtenshaw. 





The Delirium of Speed. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell’s sketch of M. Louis Renault making nearly one hundred miles an hour in the Paris- 
Madrid motor race. 


Automobile Club of Aurora, Aurora, Ill. 
EEN Automobile and Cycle Club, Belle- 
ville, S 

Automobile Club of Illinois, No. 405 Monadnock 
Bullding, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, M. Scott. 

Kankakee Automobile Club, Kankakee, Ill. 
retary. C. II. Cobb. 

Bluffs City Automobile Club, Elgin, Ill. 

Automobile Club of Rockford. Rockford, Ill. 

Indiana.—Automobile Club of Indiana, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Secretary and treasurer, J. A. McKim. 

Wayne County Automobile Club, Richmond, Ind. 

Gas Belt Automobile Club, Muncie, Ind. 

Iowa.—Cedar Rapids Automobile Club, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. Secretary, George Henderson. 

Council Bluffs Automobile Club, Council Bluffs, 
Secretury and treasurer, Tom S. Farnsworth 

Iowa Automobile Club, Des Moines, Ia. Secretary, 

W. B. MeNutt. 

Kansas.—Topeka Automobile Club, Topeka, Kas. 

Secretary, R. D. Montgomery. 

Kentucky.—Louisville Automobile Club, Louisville, 
Ky. Secretary, G. W. Hubley. 

Louisiana.— Automobile Club of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. Secretary, Sam Stone, Jr. 

Maine.— Automobile Club of.Maine, Portland, Me. 
Secretary, Howard Winslow. 


Sec- 


Ia. 





Grand Rapids Automobile Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Secretary, John T. Byrne. 


Minnesota.—Automobile Club of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Secretary, S. D. Andrews, No. 309 
New York Life Bullding. 

Automobile Club of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. Sec- 


retary, John Patterson. 

Missouri, Automobile Club of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Secretary, Myron C. Albertson. 

Automobile Club of St. Louis, St. Lous, Mo. 
retary, E. H. Steadnian. 

New Hampshire.—Granite State Automobile Clnh, 


Sec- 


Manchester, N. H. Secretary and treasurer, Albert 
L. Clough. 
New Jersey.—Automobile Club of New Jersey, 


Newark, N. J. Secretary, John H. Sehmidt. 
Automobile Club of IIudson County, Jersey City, 
N. J. Secretary, Frank Eveland. 


New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, Newark, 
N. J. Secretary, E. E. Sargent. 


Automobile Club of Trenton, Trenton, N. J. Sec- 
retary, Edward S. Wood. 
Monmouth Automobile Club, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Secretary aud treasurer, George W. Pittinger. 
North Jersey Automobile Club. Paterson, N. J. 
Secretary and treasurer, Ed. T. Bell, Jr. 
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Princeton University Automobile Club, Princeton, 
N. J. Secretary, Charles H. Dugro. 

Crescent Automobile Club, Trenton, N. J. 
tary, Warren C. Eccles. 

New York.—Automobile Club of America, No. 
Fifth avenue, New York City. Secretary, S. 
Butler. 

Columbia University Automobile Club, Columbia 
University, New York City. Secretury, R. C. Gaige. 

Bronx Automobile Club. No. 310 Mott avenue, New 
York City. Secretary. F. N. Jeffries. 

Long Island Automobile Club, No. 32 Hanson 
place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Secretary, Read Holliday. 

Albany Automobile Club, No. 99 Central avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. Secretary and treasurer, C. H. Page. 


Secre- 
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Automobile Club of Auburn. Auburn, N. Y. Sec- 
retary and treasurer, Dr. G. W. Whitman. 
Automobile Club of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary, F. E. Mason. 
Automobile Club of Syracuse, No. 517 East Water 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. Secretary, F. H. Elliott. 
Automobile Club of Buffalo, BUE square, Buf- 
falo N. Y. Secretary, F. J. Wag Wes Ae 
0. 4 


Cutler Automobile Club (Cutler. "School), 





Bethlehem Automobile Club, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary and treasurer, William E. Martin. 

Bloomsburg Automobile Club, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Secretary, C. W. Funston. 

Pittsburg Automobile Club, Pittsburg, Pa. Secre- 
tary, Linford Smith. 

Scranton Automobile Club, Scranton, Pa. Secre- 


tury and treasurer, J. H. Brooks. 

Rhode Island.—Rhode Island Automobile Club, 
woe Hotel, Providence, R. I. Secretary. H. 
ice 


Texas.—Houstun Automobile Club, Houston, Texas. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. D. Adams, Binz Building. 

Utah.—Automobile Club of Utah, Ogden, Utah. 
Secretary, A. V. Withee. 

Vermont.—Automobile Club of Vermont. Secre- 


tary and treasurer, W. D. Woolson, Springfield, Vt. 
Wisconsin.—Milwaukee Automobile Club, Milwau- 





kee, Wis. Secretary, W. J. Merkel, No. 1095 Twen- 
ty-sixth avenue. 
H ER Hamilton Automobile Club, Hamilton, 
nt. 
Toronto Automobile Club. Toronto, Ont. Secretary 


and treasurer, T. A. Russell. 





Barney Oldfield in His 70 H. P. Racer. 


East Fiftieth street, New York City. Secretary, 
Walter D. Pinkus. 
Ilerkimer Automobile Club, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Secretary, W. I. Taber. 

Troy Automobile Club, Troy, N. Y. Secretary, J. 
S. Thiell. 

Utica Automobile Club, Utica, N. Y. 
Harry Mundy. 

Automobile Club of Oneida, Oneida, N. Y. Secre- 


Secretary, 





tary, John Maxwell. 

Ohio.—Automobile Club of Cincinnati, No. 30 West 
See street, Cincinnati, O. Secretary, L. S. 
olter. 


Automobile Club of Dayton, Dayton, O. Secretary 
and treasurer, George Andreass. 

Cleveland Automobile Club, Cleveland, O. Secre- 
tary, George Collister, No. 317 Superior street. 

Columbus Automobile Club, No. 1072 North High 
d Columbus, O. Secretary and treasurer, Perry 

ey. 

Toledo Automobile Club, Toledo, O. Secretary and 
treasurer, George A. Palmer, Jr. 

Pennsylvania. — Automobile Club of Philadelphia, 
No. 1404 South Penn square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sec- 
retary and treasurer, Frank C. Lewin. 
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FOREIGN CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. — As 
nearly as can be ascertained, the following list com- 
prises all the automobile clubs and associations in 
other countries than the United States: 


AUSTRIA—Budapest.—Magyar Automobil Club, 
No. 37 Museum Korul. 
Innsbruck, Tiroler Automobil Club, Restaurant 


Maximilian. 

Prague.—Prager Automobil Club. 

Vienna.—Oesterreichische Automobil Club, Karnth- 
nerring 10. President, Le Comte Gustave Pottias 
Persing. 

Bee an 7 —Automobile Club 
No. 34 r. Longue de l'Hopital. President, 
Bieberstein. 

Moto-Club See Grand Cafe, 
President, M. P. Dupon 

See Club de Belgique, No. 5 pl. 
Royale. President, M. le Compte Francois van der 


Straten-Ponthoz. 

Moto-Club de Belgique, No. 152 Boul du Nord. 
President, M. Leon Denarit. 

Touring Club de Belgique, No. 11 r. der Vaunlers. 
VE M. Gaston Belrlaen. 


Anversois, 
Baron de 


av. Dekerper. 
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Charleroi.— Automobile Club de Charleroi, No. 18 
Qual de Brabant. President, M. Edward Dewanrde. 

Ghent.—Automobile Club de Flandres. President, 
M. Hemptinne. 

Liege.—Automobile Club Liegeois, No. 2 r. Hamal. 
President, M. A. Dawans-Preudhomme. 

FRANCE—Amiens.— Automobile Club de Picardie, 
No. 36 r. de la Hotoir. President, M. Albert Jumel. 


Avignon, Automobile Club d'Avignon, Cafe des 
Negociants. President, M. Joseph Pernod. 

Beziers.— Automobile Club Bitterois, Allee Paul- 
Riquet. President, M. Ch. Viennet. 


Moto-Club Bitterrois. President, M. G. Prat. 
Bordeaux.-—Automobile Club Bordelais, No. 42 Al- 
lees d'Orleans. President, M. le Dr. Creuzan. 
Brest.— Automobile Club Brestols. 
Dijon.—Automobile Club Bourguignon, Cafe Amer- 


icaine, No. 5 r. Lomonnoye. President, M. Gaston 
Liegeard. 

Clermont-Ferrand. — Automobile Club du Centre, 
No. 34 r. St. Genes. 

Grenoble.— Automobile Club Dauphinois, pl. Gre- 
nette. President, M. le Dr. A. Pegoud. 


Lyon.—Bicycle et Automobile Club de Lyon, No. 


12 r. du Bat-d'Argent. President, M. J. Clozel. 


Fournier on His 


Moto-Club de Lyon, No. 14 Qual de l'Est. Presi- 
dent, M. Collin. 
Marseilles.— Automobile Club de Marseilles, No. 61 
r. St. Fereol. President, M. H. de Farconnet. 
e Automobile Club de Provence, No. 23 r. Canne- 
ere. 


Federation Des Automobile Club du Sud-Est, No. 61 


St. Fereol. President, M. H. de Farconnet. 
Nancy.—Automobile Club Lorrain, Res. 12, Stanis- 
las pl President, M. Schott. 


Nice.— Automobile Velo, Club de Nice, No. 16 r. 
Chauvain. President, M. Jacques Goudoin. 
Paris.—Automobile Club de France, No. 6 Place 


de la Concorde. President, Baron Zuylen de Nyevelt. 

Chambre Syndicate de L'Automobile Et Des In- 
dustries Qui S'y Rattachent, No. 6 Place de la Con- 
corde. President. M. le Comte de Dion. 

Chambre Syndicate Des Carrossiers, No. 3 Cite’ et 
r. de Euece. 

Federation Des Mechaniciens Et Chauffeurs Fran- 
cais, No. 7 Place de 1'Hotel-de-Ville. 

Touring €lub de France, No. 5 r. 
President, M. A. Ballif. 


Coq.-Heron. 
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Societe Amicle Des Conducteurs-Mecanicient D'Au- 
tomobiles, No. 70 Avenue de la Grande-Armee. 
Union Automobile De France, No. 4 r. Meyerbeer. 


President, M. Leon Serpollet. 

Pau.—Automobile Club, Bernais, Avenue de la 
Pare. President, M. W. K. Thorn. 

Periguex.—Veloce Club  Perigourdin, Hotel de 
Commerce, pl. President, M. le Count de Fayolle. 

Rouen.—Automobile Club Normand, No. 4 Boule- 


vard d'Orleans. President, M. Bridoux. 
Salon.—Automobile Club de Salon, Cercle des Arts 
et Metiers, Place de la Grippe. President, M. Fer- 


nard Bertin. 

Toulouse.—<Automobile Club Toulousain, No. 6 r. 
Darquier. President, M. le Baron de Sambucy de 
Sorgues. 

GERMANY-—Aachen.—(Aix la Chapel), West- 
deutscher Automobil Club, Hotel Grand Monarque. 
President, F. Kupper. 

Berlin.—Mitteleuropaischer Motor Wagen-Vereln, 
No. 1 Universitat-strasse. Herr A. Klose. 

Deutscher Automobil Club, No. 4a Sommerstrasse. 

Victor 


President, S. D. Horzog Victor von Ratibor. 
Deutscher Automobil-Verbando. 
Horzog von Ratibor. 


President, 


Motor Tricycle. 


Dresden.—Radfahrer und  Automobilisten- Verelnl- 
gung Dresdener Touren Club. President, Ilerr F. 
yde. 


Motorfahrer Club, Eisenbach. 

Frankfurt-a-Main. — Frankfurter Automobil Club, 
Restaurant Kaiserhoff. Goeteplatz. Presidents, J. B. 
Muller-Herfurth and W. Opel. 

Heidelberg.— —Alldentecher Automobil Club (Federa- 
n of athe Chief German Automobile Clubs). 

a Rh.—(Cologne). Kolner Automobil Club. 

Exact C. H. Weber and R. Schaeben. 


Mannheim.—Reinischer Automobil Club. Presl- 
dents, E. Benz and A. von Harden. 

Munich.—Bayrische Automobil Club, No. E ind- 
lingstrasse. Presidents, H. Enders and A. nte. 

Nuremberg —Frankischer Automobil Club. Presl- 


dents, Barth and L. Shutte. 

Sera ur Stettiner Bicycle and Automobil 
Club, Restaurant Neubauer, Konigsthor. President, 
R. Maletzky. 

Strassburg.—Strassburger Automobil Club. 

Antomobil Club von Elsass-Lothringen. President, 
M. Schutzenberge 

Stuttgart.— üiddeutscher Automobil Club. 





Wurtembergischer Automobil Club. President, A. 
Pfautsch. 


ei BRENT BRITAIN—Dublin,—The Irish Automobile 
u * 

Edinburgh.—The Scottish Automobile Club, No. 
4a St. Andrew Square. President, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
J. H. A. Macdonald. 

Liverpool, "The Liverpool Self-Propelled Traffic 
Association, Royal Institution, Colquitt street. Presl- 
dent, the Earl of Derby, G. 


London.—Automobile Club of Great Britain and 


Ireland. No. 4 Whitehall Court, S. W. Chairman, 
Mr. Roger W. Wallace, K, C.; Secretary, Mr. C. 
Johnson. 


Motor Car Club, No. 40 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
President, Mr. Henry J. Lawson. 

Leeds.— Yorkshire Automobile Club. President, 
Lord St. Oswald. 

Leicester.—Leicester and County Automobile Club, 
being the Leicester Branch of the A. C. G. B. I. 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Petersen. 
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Club, The Black Bay . Hotel. 
Knowles, J. P, 
Reading,—kReading Automobile Club, No. 1 Min- 
ster street. President, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 
HOLLAND-—-Nimegue.—Nederlandsche 
Club. President, M. Backx. 
ITALY-—Bologna.— Automobile Club, Eimlaina. 
Ferrara.— Automobile Club. 
Firenze.—O. A. I. Firenze. 
Mestre.—C. A, I. Venezia. 
Milan.—Automobile Club di Milano. 
Padova.—Antomoblle Club Vaneto. 
Conessa E. ja Albrezzl. 
Turin.— Automobile d'Italia, Palazzena del Parco 
del Valentino. President, Count Bisearetti di Ruffla. 


President, 


Automobile 


President, M. 


RUSSIA—Moscow.—Moskauer Automobile Club, 
Petrowka, Hans Roschnow. 
St. Petersburg.—Automobile Club de Russe, Pres)» 


dent, M. Deborme, 
SPAIN—Madrid.—<Automobile Club de Madrid. 











Manchester.—The Manchester Automobile Club, SWITZERLAND—Geneva.—Automobile Club de 
No. 37 Cross street. Swisse, No. 2 rue de Hesse. President, M. Alois 
Nottingham.—Nottingham and Distriet Automobile Navolle de Fontenex. 
THE LAWS GOVERNING AUTOMOBILING. 
Bd Speed, 4| & 
Is Registration Required— E v So TERES. Ae 3 a “a 
= B8 d. s oh | 3l PE 
p pa (ls |» s a2 [5 Ld 
—|8 AB ls M i = R A Sr 
State, 2| 2 Fe. |E TZAR | 0 8.| BB |3| ys 
. 9 Fi . A La ome E . > 
=| 2 | With Whom Filed, zaj ss Š Pl as 23 Si xi Ba 
5j © z3| 88 9B8| 58 | S3 | SES 2 | gå 
sen lo. 5 2 ao) C nj Ho eg 
el 5 a Ia la E Ó & E D 
> | i Miles, | Miles, | Miles. 
New York e. |Yess|Yes |Secretary of State,.,.../$1,00 [Yes |Yes |Yes 15 20 81 2 |$50-32503 
New Jersey. ... |Yes6]No Secretary of State,.....| 1.00 |Yes |Yes |Yes 8%| 20 10 2 | 10- 50* 
Pennsylvania.. |Yes5:No |Prothonotary of County.| 5.007 |Yes |Yes |Yes 8 20 10 | 2 1008 
Connecticut... |Yes?|No {Secretary of State......| 1.00 yes No |No 12 15 ..10 2 5- 20011 
Massachusctts..| Yes |Yes [Highway Commission.. | 2.0012|Yes |Yes |Yes 10 15 8 ¡218 | 25- 10014 
Hhode Island.. No No .....o... . co»... ..o o eee No No No ..15 oP ee ee 2019 
Vermont...... No |No |...... sonpearesvrronss | sve JNO [No [No 10 15 e 2 10017 
Maine... 26 0. ss No [No- |... pP nes ons] .., {No |No (e 15 418 2 5018 
Delaware. ..... No [No |...... en een | +... |No |No |JNo!*|None??|None |None 2 10 
New Hampshire! No [Ne |....... ARENA NC ... |No {No [No None |None ¡None Sg Kee 


1In closely built-up portions of cities. 
driving restive horses, ete. 


2Owners must stop on request or signal of persons riding or 
3Conyiction for first offense forfeits right to operate for two weeks; 
offense, for one month; third offense includes revocation of right. 


. second 
Failure to carry license number, first 


offense, $15; failure to carry lamps, first offense, $10; first violation of ten-mile speed limit, $25; first of 


twenty-mile limit, $50; for failure to stop, first offense, $10. 
Penalty for second violatíon of highest speed límit, imprisonment not exceeding ten days. 
*'This applies to non-residents, 


may be doubled. 
5No special provision for non-residents. 
application; $3 to county or city treasurer for license, 
residents who have complied with laws of an 
vided they display the initial letter of such State. 
meeting a person or horse-drawn vehicle. 


ing $200, or imprisonment not more than thirty days, or both. ] 
owner's certificate; $2 for operator's special license; $10 for manufaeturer's certificate. 
are licensed in some other State. 
158peed must not be faster than common travelling pace 


apparently not required to register, provided they 
commissioner may suspend or revoke a license. 
through streets of Newport or Providence, 
of machines on the highways prohibited. 
exeeeding fifteen days, or both. : 
go slow." Racing is always prohibited. 
automobile must slow down upon approaching 8n 
ened, must be breught to a full stop. 
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or the eompact part of any village or town; 
190r imprisonment not exceeding ten days. 
18In passing a vehicle between signboards bearing the words, ''Automobiles, 
19No lamps required, but owner must provide signals. 
animal-drawn vehicle, and, if such animal be badly fright- 


On conyiction of second offense the penaity 


"Two dollars to prothonotary with 


30r imprisonment not exceeding thirty days. ?Non- 


other State similar to Connecticut law shall be exempt, pro- 
t9Must be reduced upon 
11Violation of registration Jaw, $5-$25; of speed law, not exceed- 


approaching a crossing or 
12Twọ dollars to Highway Commissioner for 
13Non-residents are 
14After due hearing the 


racing or speeding 
170r imprisonment not 


29But an 











[Xu Prior to 1830 the 
| Kingdom of Belgium 
was a part of the 
Netherlands, and the 
seeession, on October 


Belgium. i. was the result of a 


revolution at Brussels. 


ES At the National Con- 
gress, whieh was held 

UN on June 4, 1831, Prince 
Capital: Leopold of  Saxe-Co- 
BRUSSELS. burg was elected King 


of the ¡Belgians. He 
accepted the oflice on 
July 12, and on July 
21 ascended the tbrone. 
In accordance with 
the Constitution of 1831 the royal succession is in 
direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 

King Leopold, son of the first King Leopold and 
Princess Louise, daughter of the late King Louis 
Philippe of France, succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father, December 10, 1865. On August 
22, 1853, he married Archduchess Marie Henrietta, 
born August 23, 1836, the daughter of the late Arch- 
duke Joseph of Austria. 

The Heir Apparent.—Naturally the heir apparent 
would be the King’s brother. Prince Philippe, Count 
of Flanders, who was born March 24, 1837, and who 
married ¡Princess Marie of Hohenzollern, April 25, 
1867. As he has renounced his rights of succession, 
however, his son, Prince Albert, is now heir apparent 
to the throne. ile was born on 
April 8, 1875, and on October 2, 
1900, was married to Duchess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria. They have 
one child, Prince Leopold, born 
November 3, 1901. 

The Ministry.—The Ministry is 
composed as follows: President of 
the Council and Minister of Fi- 
nance and Public Works, M. de 
Smet de Nayer; Minister of Inte- 
rior and Instruction, M. de Trooz; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. P. 
de Favereau; Minister of Justice, 
M. van den Heuvel; Minister of 
War, General Cousebant Alkemade: 
Minister of Agriculture, Baron van 
der Bruggen; Minster of Industry 
and Labor, M. G. Francotte; Min- 
ister of Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, M. Liebaert. 

The Nation.—Belgium is a con- 
stitutional monarehy, with the leg- 
islative power vested in the King. 
the Senate and the Chamber of 
Representatives, and the executive 
vested in the heads of eight min- 
isters. Membership in the Senate 
and the Chamber is proportioned 
aeeording to population. Members 
of the Senate are elected for eight years, members of 
the Chamber for four years. 

While nearly the entire population of ¡Belgium 
profess the ‘Roman Catholic religion, less than 15,000 
being Protestants and Jews, religious liberty is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and, while there is no 
compulsory education, every commune is compelled 
by law to support at least one publie school. Judges 
are appointed for life by the King from Senate and 
court nominations, and the judiciary includes one 
court of cassation, three of appeals, assize courts 
and twenty-six district courts. 

Belgium has 806 miles of land and 42 of water 
frontier. An extensive scheme of land fortification 
ts now being carried out, Antwerp being the chief 





The little indepen- 
dent State of Bhutan 
is hidden in the East- 
ern Himalayas, be- 
tween latitudes 26? 45' 
and 28° north and 
longitudes 89” and 92” 
east. The head of the 
Government is two- 
fold, Deb Raja bein 
the secular head an 
the Dharm Raja the 
spiritual head. On 
condition of good be- 
havior the Indian Gov- 
ernment pays a small 
sum for their expenses 
each year. Although nominally Buddhists, the peo- 
ple of Bhutan find their chief religious exercises in 
reading the Thibetan Bible and exoreising evil spirits. 





Bhutan. 


Capital: 
PUNAKHA, 
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King Leopqld. 
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arsenal. The Belgian ——————— 
navy, however, is in- 
considerable. 

An effort is also be- N 
ing made to interest 
the people in agricul- H, 
ture, and agricultural 
commissions have been 
appointed for euch 
province. At present 
only 5% per cent or 
the total area of the 
eountry is under culti- 





vation. 
The value of the 
general commerce in 


the year 1901 was: Im- 

ports, 3,640,645,330 francs, and exports, 3,230,442,022 
francs. The exports included animals, wool, linen, 
flax and machinery, but they were largely composed 
of products of the large mining and metal industries 
oí the country. 

Events in 1903.—Early in the year allegations 
were made by missionaries in the Congo Free State, 
which is under the protection of Belgium, that the 
natives were inhumanely treated by Belgian otflicials. 
Articles substantiating and others discrediting these 
allegations appeared in the newspapers of various 
countries, and for a time there appeared to be danger 
of diplomatic conflict between Belgium and the Pow- 
ers. The matter brought up again the question of 
the annexation of the Congo State to its protecting 
nation, but in June.it was stated 
that Belgium had decided to allow 
the option of annexation to explre, 
owing chiefly to the opposition of 
Great Britain. The Congo Free 
State was established by the Inter- 
national Conference of Berlin |n 
1885, under which it was declared 
to be a sovereign power, under 
King Leopold of Belgium. In 1800 
Belgium received the privilege of 
annexing the State after a perlod 
of ten years. 

The volunteering clauses 1n the 
Army Reform bill, which came Into 
operation late in 1902, hnve not 
ylelded the results hoped for by tue 
Government. The bill provided for 
the adoption of voluntary enllst- 
ment as a means of bringing the 
effective strength of the army to 
the required standard. It was hoped 
that this would bring about a pro- 
gressive deerease in the annual levy 
by conscription. The chief cause of 
the failure seems to be the inade- 
quate remuneration offered. Jn 
England. where the volunteer sys- 
tem is successful, the cost of the 
army is over $5 per head of 
the population, while in Belgium it does not cx- 
ceed $1.60 per head. The Anti-Gambling law, for- 
bidding the exploitation of games of chance, received 
royal sanetion enrly in the year, and came into full 
operation at once. Ostend and Spa were given in- 
demnifieation on account of the losses sustnined by 
the closing of the chief attractions of these two re- 
sorts. Two other bills of interest before the Belginn 
Senate provided. one for a workingmen's accident and 
death insurance, and the other for a means of sup- 
pressing profane and obscene language in publie places, 

Belgium will be represented at the Louisiana Pur- 
ehase Exposition by a large pavilion on the grounds, 
in DH all Belgian enterprises will be fully repre- 
sented. 


The principal products are cereals, cloths, musk, 
ponies, silk, finely tempered swords and muzzle-load- 
ing guns. The trade is chiefly with Ind!a. 

The country has an area of about 16,800 square 
miles, and its population has been estimated at 
20,000. The original inhabitants of the country, the 
Tephus, were subjugated about two centurles ago 
by a band of military colonists from Thibet. In 
1774 the East India country concluded a treaty with 
the ruler of Bhutan, but repeated outrages upon Brit- 
‘sh, subjects by the Bhutan hill men led to punitive 
expeditions, each of which usually ended in the an- 
nexation of a part of the territory to the "British 
Empire. The Indian Government now has effective 
control over the country. and holds two strong posts 
at Baxa and Diwangiri, within a few miles of the 
frontier. Beyond the guards for the defence of the 
several castles, there is no military organization. 
in 1903 the Dheb Raja was Pam Sangay Doiji. and 
the Dharm Raja was Nga-Wang-Jigmat-Chhogyal. 
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As some of 
most important biolog- 
ical work of the year 
was based on the work 
started a few years ago 
by Professor Jacques 
Loeb, it may be well 
to begin with a sum- 
mary of Professor 
Loeb's results. Experl. 
menting on the effect 
of electricity upon liv- 
ing substance, he found 
that a negative charge 
would stimulate it, 
while a positive charge 
had the effect of re- 
Now, according to recent views 





Biology in 
1903. 


| 


! 
straining its action. 
of matter, every atom of a substance carries some 
electrical charge, or, as some would put it, consists 
only of an electrical charge. 
These electrically charged atoms or masses of 
matter are called ''ions," and two kinds are distin- 
| guished—cathions, bearing charges of positive elec- 
tricity, as the atoms of the metallic elements, and 
anions, or negative ions, as of the non-metallic ele- 
ments, though of course no sharp line can be drawn 
between them, the distinction being one only of de- 
gree. The question very soon arose whether the 
electrical energy of the ions would produce effects 





lig. 1. Effect of Exposure of 
a. At 6° C. after 24 hours. 


upon protoplasm, or the substance of living things, 
corresponding to the effects produced by currents of 
electricity. Experiments carried on with various salts 
always gave the same results, namely that compounds 
in which negative ions predominated, as common salt, 
always stimulate, while from salts which are pre- 
dominantly positive a restraining or inhibitory influ- 
ence was obtained. While experimenting with the 
eggs of sea urchins, Professor Loeb determined that 
whatever method migbt be used to secure artificial 
parthenogenesis, or development without sexual fertil- 
ization, it was aiways a question of the electric 
charges carried by the ions of the salts used. 

Dr. A. P. Mathews, one of Professor Loeb's col- 
leagues, confining himself to the relation of nerve 
fubstance to chemical stimulation, arrived at the 
general law that the physiological action of any salt 
is equal to the algebraic sum of the actions of its 
ions. The anions, or electronegative elements of a 
compound, stimulate motor nerves, while the cathions, 
or electropositive elements of a compound, reduce the 
nritabilitv. From these experiments there resulted 
the hypothesis that the poisonous action of various 
salts 1s due either to the excessive stimulation of 
creatly preponderating negative ions, or to the exces- 
sive depressing influence of predominating positive 
ions. If these theories are sound, it should be possi- 
ble to neutralize the action of these salts by adding 
to them others of an opposite electrical charge in 





the. 


b. The same aftcr 6 days. 


suitable amounts.  Ex- 
periments were made 
which demonstrated this 
point completely. The 
antagonistic pliysiolog1- 
cal action of the cath- 
ions and anions holds 
also for the central 
nervous System, that 
is the brain and spinal 
cord, and for the kid- 
neys. | 

As showing the fun- 
damental similarity be- | 
tween plant and animal 
protoplasm, the experi- 
ments of Dr. Bose are 
interesting. This investigator found that by stim- 
ulating or irritating certain pant tissues mechanically 
or chemically, there was always an electric current 
set up through the tissues. 

Another colleague of Professor 
David J. Lingle, found, in experimenting with strips 
of muscle from a turtle's heart, that not only does 
salt stimulate the heart-muscle action, but oxygen, 
also; for when a strip of the heart was removed from 
a salt solution, its beating was increased on coming 
in contact with the air. In a subsequent experiment 
he kept a strip of heart muscle beating for seventy- 
two hours in a jar of oxygen. This stimulating effect 
of the oxygen would be explained by the fact that its 
molecule is made up of negative ions. 

Related to this work is a set of experiments car- 
ried on by Professor Greeley, of Washington Univer- 
sity, in which he showed that a definite relation ex- 
ists between the sign of the electric charge carried by 
the protoplasmic particles (tbat is, whether they are 
electrically negative or positive), and certain external 
cenditions surrounding the organism, so that by 
changing these conditions, as by cultivating the ani- 
mals in an acid (negative) or alkaline (positive) solu- 
tion, it was possible not only to reverse the charge 
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a Hydra to Low Temperature. 
c. The same in its undifferentiated resting stage. 
— After Greeley. 


from negative to positive, or vice versa, but also to 
change the response of the animal he worked with 
(Paramoecium) to various chemical and electrical 
stimuli. 

The same investigator, inquiring into the effect of 
temperature changes upon vital phenomena, found 
that in Hydra as well as in some other animals a 
lowering of the temperature had the curious effect 
of reversing the growth and of forming an undiffer- 
eutiated resting stage. In other words, these ani- 
mals, when exposed to a temperature of six degrees 
eentigrade, began to ''grow backward'' or to absorb 
all the outgrowths from the main body and to resolve 
themselves into a formless mass, in which stage 
they remained indefinitely. (Fig. 1.) 

At Columbia University Dr. Calkins has been for 
some years experimenting upon the life of a unicellu- 
lar animal to determine, among other things, whether 
the life energy ‘‘wore out” in the course of time. 
This animal multiplies by splitting into two parts. 
each of which then becomes a complete animal; after 
Several generations two individuals will fuse or melt 
into one, and then the process continues as before. 
Dy isolating the individuals the fusing or conjugation 
was prevented. Dr. Calkins found that in about six 
mcnths of constant dividing the animals became so 
weakened that they were almost ready to die, Three 
times they were revived by chemical stimulation, in a 
manner similar to the artificial parthenogenesis of 
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sea urchin eggs, but the fourth time no stimulation 
could save them, and the race died 742 penerations cli. 
An old law aflirming the transmission of parental 
characters according to the mathematical doctrine 
of probabilities has received much confirmatory evi- 
dence «through new experiments and observations. Es- 
pecially important in this connection is the publica- 
tion of the concluding volume of Dr. Hugo De Vries's 
monumental work on his mutation tbeory of the Origin 
of species. This volume continues the record of the 
author's experiments on hybridization, the results of 
which are in general agreement with Mendel's law. 
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a. Normal. b. Grown in darkness. 


a. Normal seedling. 


Dr. MacDougal, of the New York Botanical Gar- 
Cens, has completed experiments which have been in 
progress for several vears, on the relation of liglit 
and darkness to the growth of plants. Cútious cheni- 
ical and structural changes are shown to result from 
the entire absetice of light, besides the well-known 
bleaching and lengthening of the stem. This increase 
in length is believed to be a special adaptation on 
the part of the plant to overcome the obstacle that 
intercepts the light. Dr. MacDougal also showed 
that under the influence of continuous light, which he 
secured by supplementitig dayligbt with electric light 
at night, the stow th and development of the plant 


are hastened, without any seetnlhg reaction on &ccéount 
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Fig. 2a. Influence of Darkness on Growth 


Fig. 2b. Influence of Darkness on the Growth of a Chestnut Seedling. 
b. Seedling of same age grown in darkness —After MacDougal. 





of theabsenceof any dark or resting periods. (Fig. 2.) 

An experiment in restoring lost vigor to a plant 
has been performed by Dr. Lucien Daniel in France, 
which may lead to developments of great economic 
importance. Professor Daniel took a plant which had 
just gone to seed and wus about to die, as so many 
plants do normally after fruitilig, and grafted it oa 
a young tomato plant in full vigor, and thus gave 
the dying plant (Scopolia) a new lease of life. 

While these and other researches ón the properties 
of protoplasm were proceeding. Professor Verworn, of 
Jena, attempted to consolidate all the important new 





of Polystichum Fern. 
ec; Grown in darkness and then exposed to light.—After MacDougal. 



















ideas in biology by developing his theory us to the prob. 
able constitution of living substance. From the known 
properties of protoplasm and the actlon of enzymes 
or feftments he infers the chemical structure of the 
'"5jiogen'' molecule, which, though only hypothetical, 
is A more defifiite conception than the old one of 
"protoplasti," and will doubtless prove very fruitful 
in suggesting lines of further investigütion. 

The relation of alcohol to living matter has en- 
gaged the attention of biologists and the interest of 
lyyinen for a lótg time. Professor Ziegler, also of 
Jena, has been continuing his researches on the effect 
of alcohol on the development of sed urchins; In 
general the presence of alcohol in small quantities 
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retards the development, and in some cases he found 
ah entire failure of the skeletal structures to appear, 


He concludes that sea urchins developed in water 


containing alcohol pass through a larval stage corre- 
sponding to a more remote ancestor than that shown 
H the normal development, thus indicating a kind 
of degenerating infuence. (Fig. 3.) 

Dr. Babak, of the University of Prague, has 
found, by feeding tadpoles various kinds of food, 
that an exclusively animal or an exclusively vegetable 
diet would produce a change in the length, thickness 
and convolut!ons of the intestine, These results are 
in hatmony with previously observed facts; relüted 
animals have comparatively longer or shorter intes- 
tines, according as their diet contains more vegetàble 
or more animal substance. (Fig. 4.) l 

The problem of hearing in fishes, which has been 
a much disputed one among naturalists. has been 
decided for at least one species, and probably for 


soap bubbles or in oil films on water. Dr. Jourdain 
describes the diseases of pearls as of two kinds, 
spontaneous and  áequired. Pearls may begin to 
disintegrate from the outside, in which case the 
process may be stopped by polishing or by dissolving 
cit the affected layers with some acid. In contact 
with the skin they begin to dissolve on account of 
the acid in the perspiration. In the course of time 
they turn to an amber tint, which does not dimin- 
ish their value, but this may give way to a black- 
ening process which cannot be stopped, and even- 
taally renders them worthless. Various gases also 
affect the color of pearls. 
In this country an attempt was made to breed 
Eastern oysters on the Oregon coast, but owing to 
the large amount and low temperature of tbe sea 
water washed into the bays by wind and tide, the 
eggs failed to develop. However, the oysters, with- 
ont multiplying, seemed to thrive and grow fat, and 





Fig. 3. Effect of Alcohol on Development of Sea Urchins. 


a. Normal larva at 48 hours. 

b, Larva of same age, reared in water containing 
1.7% alcohol. 

c Another, from water containing 2.5% alcohol. 


most, by Professor Parker, of Harvard, working of 
the common killifish. The loss of the intérnal ear. 
is known to lead to the loss of equilibrium in fishes, 
ana it was believed that the sole function of the ear 
was to maintain the balanee of the animal; it was 
also supposed that whatever effect soünd waves might 
have on the fish was produced through the sensitive 
"ne on the sides of the body. But Professor Par- 
ker, by cutting the nerves of the skin, making this: 
insensible, 
sound waves, while when the nerve to the ear is. 
cut, it ceases to respond to sound. ` 

A commission of French scientists has been iñ- 
vestigating the character and formation of pearls. 
in - various clams. Dr. Dubois confirmed the old 
theory. of Von Baer and others that the nucleus of 
the pearl is a larval stage of a worm. The pearl 
consists of a large number of layers of a limy sub- 


stance with some organic matter, enveloping a for-. 


eign -body. It is formed by secretions from the 
animal’s ‘‘mantle,’’ and its play of color is due to 
the phenomenon known as “diffraction,'” produced 
by the superposition of thin layers, the same as in. 


showed the fish to be still sensitive to. 


. of worm (Dinophilus apatris) the two kinds 


d, Larva 6 days old, with complete skeleton. ] 
e. One with abortive skeleton from solution contain- 
ing 1.7% alcohol. 
—After Ziegler. 


developed an excellent flavor, so that the transplant- 
ing of Eastern oysters and fattening them for mar- 
ket may prove a not unprofitable industry. 

Not much popular interest seems to have been 
taken in recent years in the question of sex deter- 
mination, probably on account of the disappointment 
proauced by the failure of Dr. Schenck’s theories; 
but now Dr. Lenhossek, of Jena, gives out the re- 
sults of his researches and speculations on this prob- 
lem. His conclusions are that sex is determined in 
the higher animals before the beginning of develop- 


; ment, and that it depends on the existence of two 


kinds of eggs, one of which develops only into males 
and the other only into females. In a certain ore 

of eggs 
differ in size. In the case of males resulting from 
parthenogenesis, for example 1n bees and in other 
insects, he holds that only the male egg is capable 
of developing without fertilization; while the fact 
that in the case of human twins the two are of the 
same sex if from a single egg, and may be of 
different sexes if from two eggs, he puts forth as 
confirming his theory. He rejects Schenck's theory 
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as to the influence of nutrition and other factors en- 
tirely, as well as the doctrine that the embryo, in 
its early stages, is not sexually differentiated. 

There was published last winter the first part 
of the ''Index Animalium," giving all the genera 
and species of animals whose names, under the 
Linnean or ‘‘binomial’’ system of naming species, 
had been printed between 1158 and 1800 inclusive. 
Mr. Sherborn has been at work on the index for 
about twelve years. This part covers over 1,200 
peges, and is issued by the University Press of 
Camoridge, England. 

Dr. Allen Macfayden and Mr. Sydney Rowland. 
in England, after repeatedly cooling down masses 
of various bacteria to the lowest temperatures ob- 
tuinable with liquid air (—190 degrees centigrade) 
and liquid hydrogen (—250 degrees centigrade) and 
exposing them thus for from a few hours to six 
months failed to find any effect produced upon the 
vitality of thé organisms. On tbe other hand, it has 
been found that the bacillus of typhoid fever loses 
its vitality very rapidly on prolonged exposure in 
ice, or even in cold water. Experts are of the 
opinion that the storage of ice and of water intended 
for drinking would have the effect of reducing the 
danger from typhoid to a minimum. It seems that 
the greater danger of artificial ice over natural ice 
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developing a method of treating malarial fever which 
depends upon the fact that the parasite which causes 
tnis diseuse cannot “‘sporulate’’ or reproduce itself 
in the body when under the influence of blue light. 
(The ''ehill' in malaria coincides with the sporula- 
tion, or the throwiug out of spores from the blood 
corpuscles.) He found that the curative value of 
quinine, as well as of the other specilles that have 
been used against the disease, lies in the fluorescent 
property of this substance, which changes the light 
to blue. 


By the work carried on in Long Island, Virginin, 
Massachusetts, along the Suez Canal und dn other 
luces in this country and abroad, malarial fever 
as been reduced considerably. By fling or drain- 
ing marshy land, by stocking ponds wlth fish und 
keeping the margins clean, and by pouring oll on 


bodies of water that could not be otherwise treated, 
as well as by carefully removing or covering any 
vessels or hollows that could contaln water In the 
cpen air, whole regions have been freed of mox- 
quitoes, and with them of malaria. 

Dr. Stiles has added another parasite to the list 
of those living on the mosquito. As a similar worm, 
was believed by Dr. Leuckart to have a restraining 
influence on the multiplication of mosquitoes in 
Germany, it was suggested that thls one (Agnmo 
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Intestines of three tadpoles that had been fed on a vegetable dirt 
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Intestines of three tadpoles that had been fed on an animal diet. 


— After Babak, 


Fig. 4. Influence of Diet on Intestines of Frogs. 


lies in the fact that artificial ice is consumed almost 
immediately after manufacture, while the typhoid 
bacilli require time to die. Dr. Macfayden has 
succeeded, however, while freezing the bacteria, in 
making the typhoid bacillus quite brittle, and grind- 
ing masses of it up so as to secure a liquid extract 
which is highly poisonous. On injecting small 
amounts of this toxin into animals there is formed 
in the blood a substance which not only neutralizes 
the action of the poison but also kills the typhoid 
bacillus. The blood serum containing this anti- 
toxin offers a new method for treating the disease. 

Professor Behring, of Vienna, the discoverer of 
diphtheria serum, has been continuing his experi- 
menuts on tuberculosis serum with lower animals, 
and though his work has been quite successful the 
meihods have not yet been applied to human beings. 
JIe found that with the animals tried the serum is 
more effective with younger animals than with older 
ores of the same species, and he secured complete 
bnmunity in many cases, He also concludes that 
heredity is of very little, if any, importance in the 
transmission of the disease. 


Speaking of bacteria, it is interesting to note that 
has devised a lamp: 


Frofessor Molisch, of Prague, 
for utilizing photogenic or light-producing bacteria 
for illumination. 
a glass jar lined with a mixture of saltpetre and 
gelatine which has been impregnated with the bac- 
teria. In about two days a bluish green glow ap- 
pears, 
quite cold. The light diminishes gradually, 
bright enough at first for reading large print. * 

Dr. A. F. A. King, of Washington, has been 


being 








His lamp consists essentially of 


whieh lasts for two to three weeks and is 


mermis culicis) might breed in such large numbers 
as to serve as an effectual check on the mosquito 
in tbis country. The newspapers distorted this into 
the statement that these worms would be cultivated 
by the Department of Agriculture for the special 
purpose of fighting mosquitoes. This was, however, 
only one instance of the violence done to scientific 
announcements in the course of the year. 

Experiments made with lantern traps for de- 
stroying insects have not been very encouraging, as 
they have generally destroyed the beneficial insects 
rather than the harmful ones. 

Among the most important applications of the 
Carnegie Institute funds was the establishment of 
a desert botanical laboratory, near Tucson, Ariz. 
Here the study of desert vegetation and irrigation 
will doubtless yield results of greut economic and 
scientific value. j 

Tbe various biological stations have been work- 
ing along new problems and old, and plans for the 
establishment of a tropical biological station at the 
Jortugas, near Florida, are now under considera- 
tion, while the New York Botanical Gardens have 
secured a site for a tropical botanical station in: 
Jamaica. S 

While much has been done to correlate life 
processes with chemical and physical processes, no 
ene need fear that we are in any immediate dan- 
ger of handing over the production of living things 
to laboratories or factories. On the other hund, 
there is just as little danger of biologists, notwith- 
standing Lord Kelvin, yielding the ground to a 
“vital principle," or a creative power, in the old 
apthropomorphie sense. 
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Bolivia gets its name 
from Simon Bolivar, 
the general who Freed 
the lower section of 
South America from 
"Spanish rule. It was 
formed of Upper Peru, 






Bolivia. 


— 






tuted a. part of the 
Viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, and its early 
history wil be found 
in that of the Argen- 
tine Republic. From 
1800 to 1825 almost in- 
— = : cessant war was car- 

rled on between Spain 
and the patriots, and it was not until 1824 that the 
colonists began to find victory theirs. At that date 
General Sucre led his army from Argentina into Up- 
per Peru and roused the people to general rebellion. 
In August, 1825, a convention decided to make the 
provinces of Upper Peru into a separate nation, and 
the First Assembly met on October 6 of that year 
and chose General Sucre President for life.  Revo- 
lutions followed one another in rapid succession after 
this, and there were many changes in government 
during the next seventy-five years. Only recently 
has Bolivia found anything like peace. 

The President,—General Jose Manuel Pando; Vice- 
Presidents, Colonel Lucio Peres Velasco and Dr. Ant, 
bal Capriles, 

The Cabinet,—Secretary of Foreign Affairs and 
Religion, Dr. Eleodoro Villazon; Secretary of Com- 
merce, J. Calderon; Secretary of ` 
Interior, Anibal Capriles; Secre- 
tary of Justice and Interior, Dr. 
Jose Carrasco; Secretary of Public 
Instruction, Andres S. Munoz; Sec- 
retary of War, Colonel Ismael 
Montes. 

The Government. — The Presi- 
dent is elected for a term of four 
years by popular vote, and is not 
eligible for re-election at the end 
of his term of office. Legislative 
powers. are vested in a Congress, 
which consists of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘Fhe sixteen 
Senators are elected for a term 
of four years by those of the mate 
population who can read and write 
and have the age requirement. The 
republic ig divided into. nine de- 
partments, over each of which is 
placed a prefect who has supreme 
military, political and administra- 
tive power. The territorles in the 
northeast of the republic are gov- 
erned -by two officials appointed 
for tbat n: poas: 

The ation. — Bolivia has an 
area of 953,982 square miles aud 
a population of about 1,832.600. 
The larger part of the population consists of In- 
dians, many of the tribes being wholly unelvilized. 
Half-breeds are plentiful, but pure whites are few. 

The State religion is Roman Catholic, but all 
forma of faith are permitted in the settlements. 
Primary education is free and nominally compulsory, 
and the schools are supported by the munielipaltties. 
A school census, made ín 1901, showed there were 768 
private and publie primary schools, eight colleges, 
five clerical institutions and four private lycees for 
secondary instruction, and seven universities. There 
is also a military school and there are lbrarles at 
the departmental capitals and a museum at La Paz. 

In agriculture Bolivia has not kept pace with the 
neighboring republies.  Maize, wheat, barley, beans 


On April 25, 1500, 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
sent out by the King 
of Portugal to follow 
up the discoveries of 
Vasco da Gama, cast 
anchor in a commo- 
dions harbor which he 
named Porto Seguro. 
He immediately took 
possession of the coun- 
try in the name of 
Portugal, naming ıt 
Vera Cruz, a name 
Soon ehanged to Santa 
Cruz, and later to 

: Brazil Om bis return 
a fleet was sent out in command of Americus Ves- 
pucci, who visited and explored the new country. In 


Capital: 
LA PAZ. 








Brazil. 


Capital * 
RIO JANEIRO. 





which formerly constl- 





President Pando. 


and potatoes are pro- 
duced for local con- 
sumption, and coffee - 
is exported to Chili 
and Argentina. Some 
sugar is grown for the 
purpose of distillation, 
but most of tbe dis- 
tilled liquor is import- 
ed from Peru. The 
cultivation of the rub- 
ber tree is increasing, 
and this industry prom- 
ises to become soon 
the most important in ` 
the country. Cacao is 
exported to some ex- 
tent, and chincona bark is 
of the depurtments. 

Among the minerals found in the republie are 
silver, copper, tin, lead, ‘zinc, antimony, bismuth, 
wolfram, gold and borate of lime. Silver 1s worked 
at a dozen or more mines, and the product is of 
much conseqüence. Next of importance is tin, which 
is found in large quantities on the tableland extend- 
ing south from Lake Titicaca. Copper of fine quality 
is found in Corocoro District: Gold is obtained from 
washings, but only in small quantities. Large de- 
posits of common salt have been found in some 
Sections, and mineral oil is also plentiful but un- 
developed. 

There are nearly 300 miles of railway within 

Bolivian boundaries, connecting some of the principal 
citles with towns in Chili. Concessions have been 
granted for other lines, and: they 
will soon be under construction. 
. New roads are being constructed in 
.many parts of the republic, and a 
“number of bridges have been pur- 
: ehased abroad. l 
' ~ Events in 1903.—On March 22, 
' 1903, Bolivia signed with Brazil a 
preliminary agreement looking to- 
ward. the settlement of the Acre 
.question. Brazil was to occupy 
militarily and to govern the part 
of the disputed territory lying cast 
„Of the Yacu River. The territory 
« lying south of parallel 10 degrees 
20 minutes was acknowledged as 
: Bolivian territory by virtue of the 
* treaty of 1867. It was further ac- 
. cepted by both governments that a 
d body of Brazilian troops be sta- 
sg tioned south of latitude 10 degrees 
20 ‘minutes for the purpose of malu- 
taining order in the region trav- 
ersed by the Aere. River and its 
afüuents. The protocol was to. 
stand for four months, and if the 
question had not been settled by 
that time it was to be submitted 
to arbitration. In September the 
question still remained unsettled. 
but it was expected at that time that an agreement 
would soon be reached. 

On January 25 First Vice-President Colonel Velasco 
was banished, under an executive decree, for an in- 
definite period. The reason for this action was that 
Colonel Velasco was a leader of the opposition and 
conld not assume the presidency without creating 
political disturbances.- The second vice-president, Dr. 
Anibal Capriles, assumed the: presidency during the 
absence of President Pando in Acre. 

"The first State railroad built in Bolivia was prac- 
tically completed during the year. The road runs 
from Lake Titicaca to La Paz; a distance of 57 miles, 
Tbe railroad is mortgaged to a corporation, which 
will administer it. 





gathered for export in some 





1549 a Governor wab — 
appointed and the town ` 
of San Salvador de 
Bahia founded, which 
became the capital of 
Brazil. In 1555 a col- ` 
ony of French Prot- 
estants was founded, 
under. the name of San 
Sebastin. In 1840 
Brazil was erected into 
a principality, and the 
title of Prince of 
Brazit was conferred 
upon the heir apparent 
of the House of Portu- 
gal. In 1807, when 
Napoleon drove John VI. 





Brazil 


from Portugal, i 
was made the country of the exile, and on the fail 
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of Napoleon, in 1815, it was ralsed to the rank of a 
kingdom. In April, 1821, a revolution took place, 
and Brazil became ah independent empire? with 
Pedro as Emperor. In 1826 Pedro became King of 
Portugal, but resigned the crown to his infant daugh- 
ter, Dona Maria de Gloria. In 1831 he abdicated, 
leaving the throne to his son, Pedro IL, then six 
years of age, and the country was governed by a 
regency until 1841. Wars were frequent until 1889, 
wien, by a revolution, Pedro II. was deposed and 
Brazil declared a republic. Several revolutions of 
more or less consequence have taken place since then, 
but the country has been reasonably quiet since 1894. 

The President.—Dr. Francisco P. Rodrigues Alves. 

The Cabinet.—Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Rio Branco; Secretary of War, Marshal Joao N. de 
Medeiros Mallet; Secretary of Agriculture, A. A. da 
Silva; Secretary of Interior and Justice and Director 
of Finances, Sabino Barroso; Secretary of Navy, Rear 
Admiral J. Pinto da Luz. 

The Government.—The President of the republic 
must be a native of Brazil and. over thirty-five years 
of age. He is elected for a term of four years and 
may not be re-elected for a succeeding term. He, 
together with the Vice-President, 
is elected directly by the people 
by an absolute majority of all 
votes cast. No candidate may be 
related by blood or marriage to the 
actual President or Vice-President. 
The franchise extends to all citi- 
zens over twenty-one years of age, 
except beggars, illiterates, soldiers 
aetually serving and members of 
monastic orders under vows of obe- 
dience. 

The President has.power of nom- 
ination and dismissal of ministers, 
and with the consent of Congress 
appoints the members of the Su- 
preme Federal Council and tbe dip- 
lomatie missions. 

The legislative authority is exer- 
cised by a Congress, which consists 
of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties consists of 212 members. 
elected for three years by direct 
vote, in proportion of not more 
than one to every 70,000 of popu- 
lation. Senators are chosen by di- 
rect vote, three for each State, 
for terms of nine years, but the 
Senate 1s renewed to the extent of 
one-third every three years. The Vice-President is 
President of the Senate. 

The Nation. — Brazil has an area of 3,218.130 
square miles, and by the census made in 1890 had a 
population of 14.333.015. A census was taken In 
1900, but the results were considered erroneous and 
were not accepted. By the census of 1890 there were 
6.302,198 whites, 4,638.495 half-breeds, 2,097,426 ne- 
groes and 1,295,796 Indians. The Indian element pre- 
dominated in the northern provinces, while the chief 
part of the population at the seaports is of European 
descent. 

Under the empire the established religion was the 
Roman Catholic, but Church and State were com- 
pletely divorced under the republic. although the ex- 
isting functionaries of the Catholle Church receive 
salaries and maintenance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Education is at all stages under lay manage- 
ment. and primary education is gratuitous. It is 
not compulsory. Primary and secondary schools are 


established and supported by the State governments, 
but the Central Government has charge of the higner 
education and supports for this purpose two schools 
of medicine, four law schools, four military and one 


‘The Principality of 
Bulgaria was created 
by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin on July 13, 1878. 
In accordance with its 
provisions, Bulgaria be- 
came an autonomous 
and tributary  princi- 
pality, under the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan of 
Turkey, with, how- 
ever, a Christian gov- 
ernment. 

Prince Ferdinand, the 
youngest son of the 
late Prince Augustus 
of  Saxe-Coburg and 


Bulgaria. 


Capital: 
BOFIA. 





Gotha and Princess Clementine of Bourbon-Orleans, 
the daughter of King Louis Philippe, 


was unanl- 





President Alves. ' 


naval school, a school of mines and a polytechnic 
school. Connected with the observatory at Rio tueie 
is a school of astronomy and of engineering. Two 
secondary schools supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment confer a degree. 

Agriculture is the chief source of income In 
Brazil, although but a part of the soil Is under cul- 
tivation. Coffee is the chief product, and after that 
come sugar, tobacco, Paraguay tea, india-rubber, 
timber and cocoanuts. The recent low prices of cof- 
fee have checked this industry and plantatlons have 
ceased to extend. In the Amazon Valley indla-rub- 
ber production is constantly growing, and the product 
is increasing in value every year. Sugar and cot- 
ton are grown largely in Pernambuco, and in Rio 
Grande do Sul the eattle industry is Important. Coal 
mines are worked in Rio Grand do Sul, and in Minas 
Geraes there are important gold mines worked by 
English companies. Gold is also worked to some ex- 
tent in Bahia, where silver, lead, zinc, iron, man- 
ganese, ‘copper, quicksilver and other minerals are 
found. Diamond mining is carried on in Minas 
Geraes and Bahia. The lumber and mining industries 
are said to be but partly developed, and capital and 
energy are needed to bring about 
the full value of the natural re- 
sources of the country. : 

Events in 1903.—A preliminary 
agreement was signed with Bolivia 
in March, 1903, looking toward the 
settlement of the Acre dispute, and 
in September it was reported that 
a final agreement was about to be 
reached. During the last few 
years efforts of non-official Ger- 
many have been directed toward 
the Gernianization of a part of 
Brazil, and considerable literature 
has been circulated referring to this 
project. Almost in the same con- 
neetion the presence of German war 
vessels in South American waters 
after the blockade of Venezuelan 
ports had been raised pointed to a 
German interest in the republics of 
the South. 

Commissioners to assist in the 
settlement of the long-standing dis- 
pute between Brazil and England 
regarding the boundary of British 
Guiana arrived in Rome 1n Mnurch. 
The question had been submitted to 
the King of Italy for arbitration in 
1901. ` 

In January the coffee situation had become serious, 
end in order to put an effectual stop to the over- 
production which had been constantly lowering the 
price for several years the State of San Paulo prac- 
tically prohibited the planting of new coffee trees for 
scveral years to come. It was decreed that $12,000,- 
000 be loaned the planters on suitable security to 
take the place of the losses that might be Incurred 
ly a curtailment of the crop. During 1003 some ex- 
tensive experiments in cotton growing were currled 





-on in various sections of the republic, and 1t was 


found that Brazil had both climate and soll capable 
of producing cotton of the same quality as that raised 
in Texas. 

The new President of Brazil, Dr. Francisco P. 
Rodrigues Alves, was peacefully elected and innau- 
gurated. He hss experience as a Cabinet Minister, 
and was accepted by the people with but little op- 
position. In his inaugural nddress the President de- 
clared for an increase in the army and navy, for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of Rio Janeiro, 
for & revision of the internal revenue laws and for 
acts regulating savings banks, sub-stations and sub- 
treasuries. 





mously elected Prince 
of Bulgaria on July 7, 
1887, and on August 14 
he assumed the reins 
of government. In 
May, 1893, the Grand 
Sobranje bestowed the 
hereditary title of 


"Royal Highness" 
upon the Prince, and 
this title has since 


been recognized by the 
Porte and by Russia. 
Prince Ferdinand 
was born February 26, 
1861, and was married. 
April 20, 1893, to sn . 
Princess Marie Louise, the eldest daughter of Duke 
Robert of Parma. She died January 31, 1809. Thcy, 
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had three children—Prince Boris (1894), . Prince 
Cyril (1895), Princess Eudoxie (1898), and Princess 
Nadejda (1899) —all of whom are alive. 

The Ministry.—The Ministry is composed as fol- 
lows: President of the Council and Minister of 
Finance, M. Karaveloff; Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Public Worship, M. Daneff; Minister of Interior, 


M. Sarafoff; Minister of War, 
Colonel Savoff; Minister of Pub- 
lie Works, M. Belinoff; Minister 


of Commerce and Agriculture, M. 
Ludskanoff; Minister of Justice, M. 
Radeff. 

The Nation.—Both Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia are under the di- 
rect rule of Prince Ferdinand, sub- 
ject, of course, to the Turkish 
suzerninty. By the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, 1878, it was provided that East- 
ern Roumelía should remain under 
the political and military authority 
of the Sultan. On September 18, 
1885, however, the Government was 
overthrown by a revolution, and 
the union of the province with Bul- 
garia was proclaimed. In 1886 it 
was agreed that the government of 
this province should be confided to 
the Prince of Bulgaria, and now, 
for all practical purposes, it forms 
a part of the principality. 

In Bulgaria the state 1s the- 
oretically the owner of the land, 
the landholder having a perpetual 
lease, descending to heirs, for 
which he pays one-tenth of his 
produet each year in lieu of a stip- 
ulated rental. About five-sevenths of the population 
are engaged in agriculture, most of them being small 
proprietors, holding farms of from one to six acres. 
The principal agricultural product is wheat, which is 
largely exported. Large exports of minerals are also 
made, but the mines, like the other lands, belong to 
the state. 

The natlonal faith of Bulgaria is that of the Or- 
thodox Greek Church, although in 1870 the Bulgarian 
Chureh was declared to be outside the orthodox com- 
munion. The church is governed by a synod of 
bishops which chooses the ecclesiastical officers. The 


Prince of 
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clergy is paid by the state, and receives fees only 
for marriages, burlals, etc. 

Education ls free in Bulgaria, and nominally is 
obligatory between the ages of eight and twelve 
years. For education the State grants an annual 
subvention which covers half the cost of the publie 
instruction, the other half being provided in the mu- 
nicipulities and villages by the 
communal authorities. 

The ruling Prince of Bulgaria 
is chosen by & National Assembly, 
which is elected by popular vote; 
but the Porte has final decision 
over the election. 

Events in  1908.* — Incidental 
happenings in Bulgaria have been 
completely overshadowed during 
1903, for the war clouds which be- 
gan to gather early in the year as- 
sumed such threatening proportions 
as- the months passed that there 
was practically nothing else in Bul- 
garia to attract attention. , There 
was a slight friction in the Mın- 
istry, but peace was soon restored, 
and there was a rumor concerning 
a plot against the life of the reign- 
ing Prince, which was afterward 
generally discredited. The breach 
in the relations between Bulgaria 
and Turkey, however, continued to 
widen, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that an outbreak was 
prevented, even during the Spring 
the - Bulgarians’ indignation and 
horror at the Macedonian atrocities 
being extremely difficult to control. 
Mutual recriminations did not tend to suppress the 
rising storm, and matters seemed on the point of cul- 
mination when the Porte's protest at the incursion 
of Bulgarian bands into Macedonia and the importa- 
tion of explosives into Turkey was returned to the Ot- 
toman Commissioner at Sofia as an offensive document. 
Immediately there were indications that both coun- 
tries were mobilizing their armies, but the interven- 
tion of the Powers succeeded in easing a situation 
that seemed to tend to inevitable conflict. 


*For full account of the Macedonian troubles see 
Turkey. 


Bulgaria. 
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The submarine tele- 
graphs of the world 
number 1,750. Their 
aggregate length is 
"nearly 225, miles; 
their total cost is es- 


ables: 


000, and, the number 
of messages annually 
transmitted over them 
at móre than 6,000,000. 
All thé:grand divisions 
of the: earth are now 
connected. by their 
wires,.and from coun- 
try to country and isl- 
: and -tọ island the 
thoughts and words of mankind are instantaneously 
transmitted. Beneath all oceans tbe.universal làn- 


Submarine. 





guage which this system has created flows uninterrúupt.' 


edly, and man talks as face to face with his fellow 
at the antipodes. Darkest Africa now converses dail 


timated at -$300,000,-- 


nging three miles. The shore end of the first section 
was laid with public ceremonies at San Francisco on 
December 4, 1902, and the completion of the line was 
celebrated at President Roosevelt’s summer home, 
Oyster Bay, L. I., on July 5, 1903, when President 
Roosevelt sent over the connecting lines a congrat- 
-ulatory despatch ‘to Mr. Mackay, which, encircling 
the globe in twelve minutes, was delivered to Mr. 
Muckay in the room from which it had been sent. Mr. 
Mackay’s reply, sent around the globe in an oppo- 
sito direction, made the circuit of the earth in níne 
rinutes. The principal points touched in the west- 
ward circuit were New York City, San Francisco, 
where it was placed on the new cable; Honolulu, 
Midway, Guam, Manila, the terminus of the new 
cable; Hong Kong, Suez, Gibraltar, the Azores, and 
back to New York. The distance, in round figures, 
was 25,000 miles. The total length of the cable thus 
inaugurated is 7,613 miles. 

..,, Of equal importance to the British Empire, while 
At. is at the same time of vast benefit to the com- 
: mercial interests of the entire world, was the com- 


with enlightened Europe or America, and "Che great: pletion in: 1903 : 

4 and ‘the great’ jj . in. of the all-British cable between 
us. of the morning are known in (De evening. Australia and Vancouver, British Columbia. This 
t toughout the inhabited. world. Adding. to the subma- "cable 18 about the same len th as the American 
ond nes rhe Jana telegra ph systems, DE which they cable, its total length being 7,836 miles. It is di- 

tie ce ce d i dre nd ch they bring interior vided into three sections, the longest of which, lying 
po d ne 1 ous continents into fnstantaneous between Vancouver and Fanning Island, has a length 
communication, the total length of telegraph lines of of 3.337 miles. The central section extends south- 
the world is 1,200,000 miles; the-length of their single ‘ward from Fanning Island, and the third to Norfolk 





wires, as conductors, 4,000,000 miles, and the total 
number of messages annually sent over them about 
400,000,000, or an average of more than 1,000,000 
messages each day... E GE 

Every body of water lying between the inhabited 
portions of the earth has been crossed. and recrossed 
by submarine telegraph lines, including the Pacific 
Ocean, which was the last great body of water to be 
attempted by the gigantic irit of enterprise repre- 
sented in the cables extending along the bottom of 
Sea and ocean in every párt of the globe. That the 
Pacific should only recently have. been spanned by 
tlie electric circuit, wbile a score of cables carry their 
pulsations through the depths of the Atlantic, is due 
to the fact that mid-ocean resting places could- not 
be satisfactorily obtained or arranged for, no one 
government controlling a sufficient number of suitable 
nae places to make practicable the construction 
of a trans-Pacific line, in view of the belief that the 
distance through which messages could be sent and 
cables controlled was limited. The year 1903 wit- 
nessed the completion of two successful trans-Pacific 
cable systems, one of them an all-American line, con- 
necting the United States with the Philippines and 
completing at those islands, by means of the restored 
cable which Admiral Dewey cut during the Spanish- 
American War, a telegraphic circuit of the entire 
globe, which includes submarine lines under both of 
the great oceans, together with the vast land systems 
of the two hemispheres. 


Tne project for the American cable originated: with: 


the late John W. Mackay in 1901, he making an offer 
to the United States Government to lay a cable across 
the Pacific without. subsidy . or ERAN of any kind. 
To that end the Commercial Oable Pacific Company 
was incorporated under the laws of: the State of New 
York on September- 23, 1901. Mr. Mackay's work 
was carried to completion after. his death by his son, 
Clarence H. emer Wao succeeded him as president 
of the company. h J 

cluded four ocean stretches of 2,276, 1,234, 2,593 and 
1,490 miles respectively, with a depth of water aver- 


CABLES OWNE 


HU 


e route selected for the Une in- 


D BY NATIONS, 


Island, where it divides the main line, terminating 
at Queensland, on the Australian coast, whlle a 
branch runs to a point on the coast of New Zea- 
land. This cable, it will thus be seen, not omy 
connects Australia and New Zealand with the British 
‘possessions in America, but affords the two islands 
cable connection with each other. By means of it 
Australia and New Zealand now have a telegraphic 
communication direct with America, instead of being 
obliged to send their messages three-quarters of the 
way around the globe, at a much larger cost tban 
will hereafter be Imposed upon them. It is belleved 
that the ultimate reduction on the cost of their 
messages to America will be fully 60 per cent. 


A new Atlantic cable, the completion of which is 
expected this year, has its termini at Coney Island, 
New York, and the Azores. It belongs to the North 
German Sea Cable Company, and the shore ends were 
laid during the last part of the Summer of 1903. 


The cable systems of the world include, in addi- 
tion to the score or more of Atlantic cables and the 
two under the Pacific, three wires which span the 
comparatively short distance between South America 
and the African and South European coast lines; 
tiose under the Indian Ocean, which connect the Far 
East with Europe and America by way of the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, which covers a perfect 
Letwork of cabies; those traversing the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea in. all directions, con- 
necting the islands with tbe North. and. South Amer- 
ican continents, and those along tbe eastern coast of 
Asia and the entire. coasts: of Africa and South 
America. By means of telegraphic communication 
“all. portions of. the globe where modern. civiliza- 
tion has made a foothold are now Ip. such close touch 
-that the occurrences of any moment in any .part of 
‘the world can be made known within the hour to 
every community. For the interchange of thought 
"aud information, time and distance have been prac- 
tically annihilated, and the Antipodes may almost 
be said to exchange hourly greetings with each other. 
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Cochin China and Tonkin.............. 2 114 
Denmark ...... $5 86 288 


ermany ..... 
Great Britain 


| 

E | 
See ege ee eege 9 (EE EE 940500000 8 
and Ireland............. : 


e... ....»... oe. .o?. . .%.. 0.0. 60000000080 





EA U ' di 
¡3 |98, 
3 |uzl 
Country. 3 qa 
ad | eae 
sa | 333 
7. - 
Japan 96900000000000000 09... 10.505000 .... . 118 2,022 
MACHO EELER rs ce Pd awe 1 2 
Netherlands Indies.................. e... 7 891 
New Caledonia.............. a e 1 1 
OT WAY a e oe eres ab ea OR EA ee ...| 536 543 
Nouvelle Galles du Sud............. Ss 4 31 
Eortügal: oeenn ma vs p peas als r 4 115 
Russià .....oooooocoooooromsosoracas . 10 319 
Spain: lee 15| 1,743 
Sweden .............. n edd TM Ki 209 
1 











The EECH table and the one which follows 
cmbrace the entire system of submarine cables of 
the world. The table giving the number and mile- 
age of cables owned by nations gives the total num- 
ber ag 1,385, which js an increase of five over the 
number given the previous. year, while: the total 
mileage of 29,368 miles is an increase: of 7,835 
mises, The number of cables in private ownerghip, 
as shown by the second table, is 383, which is an 
increase of ten over the year 1903, The total mile- 
age is 193,547 miles, as. against 180,901 miles the 
previous year, an increase of 3,586 miles, It re- 


quires but a glance at: this second table to realize 
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the ege, of EEN communication, es- 
pecially when it is borne in mind that every one of 
these many cables. ig connected. with wide-spreading 
land systems. In view of the fact that a large 
degree of amity exists between nearly all the sys- 
tems, land and submarine, it is possible for mes- 
rages to be sent in all directions through the habi- 
tnble zones of the earth and replies to be received 
frem any distance within a period of time which 
might be measured by minutes, To-day electricity 
girdles the earth with the quickness of thought, and 
in so many directions that many years will not elapse 
before the furthermost corner: of the earth is reached. 





CABLES IN PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 
(From Report of the International Bureau of Telegraph Administration.) 








A | 83, à |, 
'8 : WE 5 Ki dz 
Company, së WI Compang. s | oad 
. m E G s = 
ERE EE 
a AS Algas 
M e jd 
African Direct Telegraph Company. (CE were 8| 2,943 testen Telegr aph Company....... resse] 93] 39,473 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company......,.| 14| 9,554 Anglo Spanish “Portuguese system, S 
trans-Atlantic System— Valentia, Ireland, System west of M 
to Heart's Content, Newfoundland. Italo-Greek Dese n 
Minon, near Brest, France, to ot Plerre, Austro-Greek system, 
íquelon. Greek system. 
Black Sea Telegraph Company........o.... 1 337 Turko-Greek system, 
Compagnie Francaise des Gables Tele- Turkish system. 
graphiques........ccccccccecvece Mad eva 32| 12,102|| Egypto-European system, 
Brest, France, to Cape Cod, Mass. Egyptian system. 
Brest, France, to St. Pierre, Miquelon, Gi e an system. 
Pierre to Cape Cod, Masa. E Town to St. Helena; St. Helena to 
Cute Cod, Mass., to New York, scension Island; Ascension Island to , 
Central and South American Telegraph l incent. . 
Compabyeces. A pe RES AA RENS EM 14| 7,500 Euro ops. and Azores Telegraph Company. . RE 2| 1,083 
Commercial Cable Co, —German system... :2)' 4,141 Grea ern Telegraph Company. ...| 801. 7,946 
Borkum, Germany, to Horta, Azores. sable urope and Asia. 
Horta, Azores, to New . Halifax Lech Bermuda Cable Company....... 1 849 
Commercial Cable Co, oran anti system| 11| 13,212) |Indi A EA Coba Gutta: Percha and elegraph | 
Hayre, France, to Waterville, Ireland, Il Works Gomppnk, +... ooo oooooooo.. 8 145 
Waterville, Ireland, to Weston- -super-Mare, P ian a ws legraph Company......... 3 23 
near Bristol. de Leet al syst EE EE DI 7,836 
Waterville, Ireland, to Horta, Fayal, l anning Island. 
Azores Islands, , i » Fannin a0: nd to Ter 
Waterville, Ireland, to Oanso, Nova Scotia. Fiji to. Islan f 
Horta, Fayal, The Azores, to Canso, Nova) =f ^ Sit Xo eensland. 
cotia. = orfolk to New Zeland, 5 
Canso, Nova Scotia, to Rockport, rt, Maas. E ; Mexican. Telegraph Company.............-4 3] 1,52 
Canso, Nova Scotia, to New York. ft | [River Plate Telegraph Company...........- li 1,528 
Commercial Cable Co.— Pacific system...... 4|. 7,840 E iis American. Cable .Company.........-- 2| 2,019 
Manila to Guam. HE KE United, tes" and. ait Telegraph and S 
Guam to Midway. zx ; ompan EE nes bee 1| 1,301 
Midway to Honolulu. "M we it Atrios Ke ph Company... eseese 11| 3,000 
Honolulu to San Francisco. TiN m ; Fi Telegraph Co........ 1,079 
Compagnie Allemande des Cables. , : 8 di at In and nama Telegraph Co.. 24| 4.639 
Compania "T'elegraflco- Telefonica del Plata. sel 1 zB Company......... ooo... 27| 17,260 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Company....... 10| 1,143 Carcavelos, DE Lisbon, Portugal. to 
Direct Spanish Telegraph Company......... EI 118 ras "ro Ste Vincent, Cape Verde 
Direct West Indiá Cable Company.......... 2 1,200 Island; to Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, 
e Pe ones Island and Turks Island- D RE" - «Santos, ‘Montevideo. 
Jam red Wi estern Union Telegraph Company......... 13| 7,478 
Direct United States Cable Compan DERE TE 2| 3,100| Trans-Atlantic system — Sennen Cove, 
Ballinskelligs Bay, Ireland, to Halifax, near Penne En ngland, to Dover Bay, 
ova Scotia, near Canso, Nova Scotia. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Rye Beach, Dover Bay, Nova Scotia, to New York, 
N. H. Gulf of Mexico system, 
Eastern and South African Telegraph Co. 15| 9,077 
Eastern Extension Australasia and China : Grand totali 383|193,04T 
Telegraph COMPANY ............... : 34| 18,153 
When. Juan Rodri- death, at the opening 


guez  Cabrillo sailed 
from Mexico in June, 
1542, on the perennial 
Spanish search for new 
treasure houses to be 
: plundered, he found 
what he was after— 






€alitornia. 


me 








race and another age 
i find it. At the end 

September. 1542, 
Cabrillo entered the bay of San ‘Diese with two small 
ships, the first white man, so far as history knows, 
to aet eye or foot on the soil of Alta California. 
Cabrillo sailed as far north as Point Ano Nueve in 
his quest for the rich and populaus cities that legend 
had located in “Islands of California," and on his 





and failed to recognize’ 


ital: |t. ‘The wealth of an- 
Capital: other Peru lay behind 
BACRAMENTO. the rugged shore along 


which he sailed, but it- 
was left for: another. 














of the new year, Bar- 
tolomeo  Ferrelo, . as 
his ‘successor, sailed as 
far north es Cape 
Blanco, in Oregon; but 
only a forbidding shore 
met his eyes, and the 
survivors returned to- 
Mexico. The voyages 
of - Cabrillo and Fer- 
relo ended for all time 
the Spanish dream of 
finding another king- 
dom of the Incas in 
the north. Gold and 
silver and tlie riches 
of the soil lay in plenty in the new land, but they 
were hidden -from: the eye of man, and three cen- 
turies were to pass before they were brought to 
light. "Drake. on'a freebooting éxpedition, wintered 
thitty miles above San Francisco:in 1573, but missed 
the discovery of the great harbor of the coast. 
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Vigcaino, hunting for a northern passage between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, landed at Monterey in 1602, 
sailed as far north as the Oregon line, and sighted 
Cape Blanco before storms compelled him to turn 
back. But it was not until 1769 that any white man 
set foot in California with the purpose of permanent 
settlement. In that year the zeal of the Franciscan 
padres carried the standard of the cross in a north- 
ward march from Lower California that extended 
the power of Spain and the authority of the Ouren 
to the limits of 'San Francisco ¡Bay. Religious au- 
thority was secured by the establishment of a chain 
of misslons—twenty-two in number—from San Diego 
to Sonoma. "Temporal power was maintained by the 
establishment of presidios, or military posts, about 
which gathered a mixed population of Spaniards, 
Mexicans and Indian converts. The Spaniards de- 
veloped a semi-pastoral aristocracy, whose wealth 
was founded on their immense herds of horses and 
cattle. The Indians became peons and laborers. The 
missions lost their importance in 1834, when their 
lands and their power over the natives were taken 
away, and in 1848 the entire political, religious and 
social organization of the land was revolutionized by 
the cession of California to the United States and 
the discovery of gold. 

At almost a single bound ‘California became a 
ful organized American State, filled with an indus- 
trious, energetic American population, and started on 
a career of progress that has continued with scarce 
an interruption. Gold was discovered by John W. 
Marshall on January 14, 1848. In 1819 the population 
was numerous enough to set up a State Government, 
adopt a Constitution (Nov. 13, 1819), and secure ad- 
mission to Statehvod (September 9, 
1850) without passing through the 
intermediate form of a Territory. 
The gold fields that brought thither 
the adventurers of the world soon 
proved but a secondary interest. 
After reaching u total of over $80,- 
000,000 a year, gold production rap- 
idly declined with the exhaustion 
of the placers, and in fifteen years 
had fallen to $17,000,000 or $18,- 
000,000 a year, aud still remains 
near these figures. But the marvel- 
lous fertility of California soil soon 
attracted the attention of the 
Americans, and those who came to 
pick up gold nuggets remained to 
till the land, and under their la- 
bors the State has turned out an 
immense quantity of grain, fruit 
and vegetable products. 

By a freak of topography the 
climate of California runs on north 
and south lines rather than on the 
east and west lines common to 
other parts of the continent. The 

igh walls of the Sierras control the 

alr currents and, with the Coast 
Range, determine temperature and 
rainfall. As a result the climate 
of the State is divided into three belts that run 
broadly nortb and south — the coast climate, the 
interior valley climate and the mountain climate. 
The coast climate has a smaller range of temperz- 
ture than either of the others, but both valley and 
coast are equable and mild. The orange fruits on 
the streteh of six hundred miles from San Diego to 
Redding, and other products are determined by soil 
and water supply instead of by latitude. In the high 
Sierras is a land of perpetual snow. In the valleys 
the thermometer rarely registers the freezing point, 
snowstorms are unknown, and when the lands across 
the mountains are locked in ice the California hills 
are covered with green. The Summers along the 
coast are cool, the mercury ades d rising above 
seventy-five degrees. In the interior valleys the 
Summers are hot, the mercury registering frequently 
above 100 degrees, but with a dry heat that permits 
men to labor without suffering. Sunstrokes are un- 
known, and the nights, even in the hottest season, 
are cool. This combination of climatic conditions 
gives California a most varied list of orchard and 
farm products. 

Californía has a total land and water area of 
158,233 square miles, according to the figures of the 
United States Land office, which differ slightly from 
those of the Census office. It is the second State in 
the Union in size, with nearly the same area as the 
Japanese Empire. Its population at the taking of 
the eensus of 1900 was 1,485,053, and has been in- 
creasing rapidly by immigration in the past three 
years. 

The ‘California ‘Legislature met on the 5th of 
January, 1903. Its first business was to canvass the 
returns for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor and 





Gov. George C. Pardee. 


to inaugurate Governor George C. Pardee (R.) and 
Lieutenant-Governor Alden Anderson (R). On the 
13th both Houses balloted for United States Senator, 
and on the 14th George C. Perkins (R.) was declared 
re-elected for the term ending 1909, receiving ninety- 
one votes to seventeen for Franklin K. Lane (D) and 
seven for IB. ¡E. Schmitz (U. L.). The most important 
legislation passed by the session is as follows: 
Providing for a dissolution of irrigation districts 
upon a two-thirds vote of the electors of such dis- 
tricts; for the suppression of foul brood among bees; 
forbidding employment agents to exact fees in ad- 
vance or for positions not obtained; defining conditions 
under which church property may ‘be exempt from 
taxation; providing for the release of prisoners on 
probation; providing for a probation officer; pro- 
viding for a court for the trial of juvenile delin- 
quents and the commission of such children to the 
eare of citizens or charitable societies; permitting 
railroad corporations to sell or convey property on 
the vote of three-fourths of their stockholders; mak- 
ing it a felony to conspire to kill or commit any 
assault upon the President of the United States or 
other specified officers; levying a tax of 1% cents on 
the $100 for the support of high schools; providing 
for an interlocutory decree of divorce which may not 
be made final before the expiration of one year; pro- 
viding for the establishment of a free market upon 
tbe San Francisco water front; amending the Bank 
Act; making the golden poppy the State flower; es- 
tablishing an eight-hour day for State work done 
under contract or otherwise; appropriating $250,000 
for the construction of an additional building for 
the University of California at Berkeley; amending 
the Ballot law to permit voting a 
straight ticket by a single cross 
and declaring that technical errors 
shall not invalidate ballots; abol- 
ishing the Barber Commission; ap- 
propriating $60,000 to co-operate 
with the Federal Government in ın- 
vestigating the water and forest 
problems of the State; providing 
for the revision of the State school 
books; submitting to the people a 
proposition to issue $2,000,000 
bonds for the improvement of the 
San Francisco water front; appro- 
priating $100,000 for the suppres- 
sion of contagious disenses; making 
negligence on the part of an em- 
ployer ground for damages in case 
of injury of employe: forbidding 
the sale of adulterated manures; 
forbidding the issuance of injunc- 
tions to forbid the doing of acts 
whieh would not be unlawful if 
done by a single person; a compul- 
Sory edueation act, providing that 
children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen must attend school for 
at.least five months in each year; 
permitting corporations to transfer 
franehises and other property with 
the consent of two-thirds of their stockholders; au- 
thorizing cities to acquire a joint system of water 
supply; appropriating $130,000 for a California exhibit 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition; establishing a 





‘State Board of Charities and Correction, with power 


to investigate and report. 
March 14. 

The magnificent memoria] church erected by Mrs. 
Jane Lathrop Stanford at Stanford University in 
memory of her son and husband was dedicated with 
impressive ceremonies January 25. 

The wrecks of the year were unimportant. Tie 
steam schooner Crescent City went on Fish Rock 
Island, off the Mendocino coast, on January 30, but 
the passengers were taken ashore without loss of life 
after a night on the storm-swept rock. On April 3 
the lumber steamer Albion River was wrecked on a 
reef near Bodega Point, and on April 5 the small 
steamer Alliance struck a rock off Punta Gorda and 
was beached at Caspar after a run of seventy miles 
in a sinking condition. 

On February 5 plans were made public, through 
an application to the Legislature, for another over- . 
land railroad from San Francisco to Ogden by way of 
Beckwith Pass. Terminals were subsequently, se- 
cured in San Francisco and Oakland. and rights of 
way through California. The proposed line is sup- 
posed to be a result of the efforts of the Gould roads 
to secure a Pacific coast outlet. 

On February 24 the Legislature passed the Hearst 
resolution favoring a Federal convention to revise 
ue Constitution to permit the voters to elect Sen- 
ators. 

President Roosevelt paid a visit to the State from 
May 7 to May 20, being entertained at the Los 


The Legislature adjourned 
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Angeles Fiesta, then by a three-day reception at 
San Francisco, a four-day trip through the Yosemite 
and by attentions in many of the smaller cities of 
the State. He delivered the commencement address 
at the University of California, in the beautiful 
Hearst Amphitheatre at Berkeley, where he was in- 
vested with the degree of D. C. L., and made many 
addresses through the State. 

An epoch-making General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Churehes of the United States was held at 
Los Angeles from May 21 to 29, at which the re- 
vised ‘Confession of Faith was adopted. 

On the 27th of July thirteen convicts broke out 
of Folsom Prison by capturing the warden and chief 
officers of the guards. By threats of killing their 
captives they secured possession of the armory and 


CANADA —See Great Britain. 
| | 


Canals. 


Artificial waterways 
have been an element 
in the world's progress 
for a good many cen- 
turies, . both for truns- 
portation and for 
power, though traas- 
portation canals were 
probably the first con- 
structed. Before the 
days of the railroad 
the canal was a most 
important factor in the 
development of domes- 


tic and foreign trade. 


relations, allowing easy 

means of transport ve- 
tween sections of one country or to the sea. In the 
United States has this been especially noticeable. As 
early as 1822 a cunal was constructed from Lake 
Champlain to the headwaters of the Hudson River, in 
New York State, and this, together with the other 
canals owned by New York, was a source of the great 
wealth of the State. ‘The commerce of the Great 
Lukes has been enhanced and the possibility of the 
great wheat fields of the West made evident by the 
` canals which open communication between tbe lakes 
and the navigable rivers. A $50,000,000 ship canal 
has been planned to connect the Firth of Forth, on 
the east of Seotland. with the Clyde, on the west. 

Of the many canals in the United States more 
than a score are ship canals. Of the five greatest 
ship canals in existence the only one connecting two 
bodies of fresh water—Sault Ste. Marie, or ''Soo" 
canal—carries by far the greatest amount of tonnage. 
This is really little more than two locks, built to 
overcome the falls of St. Mary. 

The New York State Legislature passed a bill at 
the session of 1903 to refer to the people of the 
State the question of improving tHe artificial water- 
ways by the expenditure of $101,000,000. Chief 
among the improvements contemplated is a deepen- 
ing and widening of the existing Erie Canal; and 
another of importance is the construction of a 1,000- 
'ton barge canal, over the most practical route, to 
open eommunication between New York city and 
Puffalo. There was some opposition to the bill when 
presented before the Legislature, but the tendency 
seemed to be generally favorable toward such a project, 
Farmers and laboring men seemed to be greatly in 
favor of it; the former on account of the decrease in 
[freight rates that would naturally result, and the 
TE on account of the increased opportunities for 
abor. 

Isthmian Canal.—The project of cutting the Isth- 
mus of Panama by a waterway connecting the At- 
lantic and the Pacific has long been dreamed, and many 
attempts have been made, either on paper or by 
actual digging, to bring about the union of the 
oceans. Shortly after the discovery of the Pacific, 
in 1513, exploration was begun to find a natural 
waterway connecting the two oceans. These were 
sbandoned in the sixteenth century, but in 1771 they 
were resumed for a time on account of statements 
that there was a river flowing across the isthmus. 
Between 1517 and 1520 a land route was laid out 
from ocean to ocean, and early in 1517 the old town 
of Panama was founded. In 1520 a decree was issued 
by the King of Spain providing for a survey of the 
isthmus to discover a feasible route for an artificial 
waterway. In 1534 a further decree was promul- 
gated, authorizing a more careful examination of 
the isthmus, but the work was abandoned almost at 
its commencement. In 1779 a survey was made to 
determine the practicability of a canal route by way 
of Lake Niearagua, but the report thereon was un- 
satisfactory. In 1876 the Societe Civile Internationale 
du Canal Interoceanique was organized at Puris, and 


i e 
got clear away. One guard was killed and another 
seriously wounded. Four of the convicts were recap- 
tured, two in California and two in Nevada. These 
reported that one convict was killed in the fight with 
the militia. With the convict killed in the Iowa Hill 
fight with the deputies this left seven at large at the 
time these pages went to press. 

The National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, August 17-24, in San Francisco, 
brought 25,000 visitors from the States beyond the 
Sierras and a larger number from the Pacific Slope. 
The electric street display was remarkably fine. 

No State election was held during the year. San 
Francisco chose its officials for the years 1904-5 at 
an election on November 3, and several of the 
smaller cities held municipal elections. 


in 1878 concessions were obtained from Colombia 
under which the construction of an interoceanic canal 
could be undertaken along the Penama route, This 


concession was purchased in 1879 by a new com- 
nany, of which Ferdinand de Lesseps was president. 
The price paid for this concession was 10,000,000 


francs (about $2,000,000). The work was prosecuted 
until 1899, when the company was disbanded through 
bankruptcy. The liquidator obtained an extension of 
time from Colonibia for the purpose of organizing a 
rew company, on condition that work be resumed not 
later than February 28, 1893. Failure to comply 
with this condition was followed by another exten- 
sion, which put the time of completion at October 31, 
1894. A final extension, the validity of which has 
been questioned, sets October 31, 1910, as the time 
when the canal must be completed. A new company 
was formed to take up the work. 

On June 28, 1902, President Roosevelt signed a 
bill which assures the construction of an American 
canal across the isthmus. The bill provides that the 
carnal be constructed over the Panama route, if the 
title of the Panama Canal Company could be satis- 
factorily assured and concessions obtained from the 
Colombian Government. Otherwise, the canal should 
be constructed over the Nicaragua route. Both routes 
have been zealously advocated, as have also the San 
Blas and the Caledonia Bay routes. 

Early in 1903 a treaty was arranged with the 
Colombian Government providing for the immediate 
construction of the canal by the United States, this 
cuuntry having been satisfied as to the titles of the 
Panama Canal Company. On March 17 the treaty 
was ratifled by the Senate. By the provisions of 
this treaty the Government of Colombia authorizes 
the new Panama Canal Company to sell its rights 
and properties, as well as the Panama Railroad, to 
the United States. It insures that the sovereignty 
of Colombia shall remain intact; that free ports be 
established at the terminals: that the United States 
shall provide for the drainage of Panama and Colon. 
The rights of this Government are for 100 years, 
with the privilege of having the lease perpetually 
renewed. Colombia agrees not to lease or sell te 
any foreign government any lands for the purpose 
of establishing fortifications or coaling stations which 
inight menace the canal. In case of necessity the 
Government of Colombia agrees to furnish forces to 
protect the canal and ships, or, in case Colombia 
cannot furnish force sufficient, the United States 
may send troops. which are to be retired as soon as 
the need for them is passed. The United States 
agrees to complete and open the canal within four- 
teen years, though if a sea level canal is found to 
he necessary the time may be extended ten years. 
An annual payment of $250,000 in gold is to be 
made for the lease, beginning nine years after the 
date of ratification, and $10.000.000 in gold is to 
be paid upon exchange of ratifications of the treaty. 

At first. it was thought that Colombia would 
offer no opposition to the ratification of the treaty. 
but opposition begun to develop in April and in- 
creased in strength. On August 12 the treaty was 
rejected unanimously by the Colombian Congress. 
lts rejection caused consternation among the busi- 
ness men of Panama, many of whom had made ex- 
pensive investments in anticipation of a ratifica- 
tion. The rejection of the treaty was not then taken 
to mean the absolute death of the Panama Canal 
plan, but it was expected that the Colombian Con- 
gress would reopen negotiations with the Unlted 
States with a view to having some objectionable 
clauses modified, and a bill to this effect was passed. 
In September, however, the State Department of the 
United States declared the Panama idea practically 
dead so far as Colombia was concerned. Steps of a 
partly official nature were taken toward considering 
the Nicuragua route. 
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DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS BY THE PRESENT ROUTES. 
(In Nautical Miles.) 
(F repared expressly for The American Almanac by Commander W W.H. H. Southerland, Hydrographer U. & Navy.) 
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Bordeaux....... eue V ere i) 14,474 13,691/|10,868 10, 157| 9,676] 8,916. 8,315/18,235/19,365/|19,985/15,015¡15,590|14,055 
Gibraltar.. wenn veel 19,018 12,143| 9,922| 9, "211 8, 120 1,060: T, 359/17, "009 18,409 19, 030 14,059| 14,034 13, "099 











DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO a VIA THE PANAMA CANAL, . WHEN CON- 


(From a special report by the. United States Treasury Department.) 
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“E 8|6|ó6|S9|rF|S9|xs|osz "se "3 [ass | Es 
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E eleleilelealalgé la E e le € 
New Zork. 16,074] 5,299] 2,804| 3,359] 4,021| 4,630]4,838| 9,835/10,885/11,585] 9,852]10,427| 8,892 
Norfolk. ......... ve cesses [5.872] 5,097) 2,662]: 3,15:| 3,819| 4,428,4,630| 9,634|10,684|11,384| 9.850| 9,858| 8,690 
Charleston....... ees 5,613| 4,898) 2.483| 2.958: 3.638| 4,22914,437| 9,344|10,361|10,809, 9,451 10,006, 8,491 
Port Tampa...... eese 15,328| 4.558| 2,008} 2,503| 3,255| 3,804 4,012| -9.060]10,110]10,819| 9,086] 9,8661) 8,126 
New Orleans............«|D,411| 4,808| 2,263| 2,758| 3,420| 4,029 4,237; 9,234|10,284|10,084| 9,251| 9,820| 8,291 
GalvestoN.....oo.......»-[5,574| 4,799| 2,384| 2,808| 3,920| 4,120:4,338| 0,335/10,380/11,086| 0,352| 0,927| 8,342 
Liverpo0l..............»»[8,813| 8,038| 5,603| 6,098| 6,760] 1,369 7,577|12,074|13,624 14,321 | 12,591 | 13,106| 11,031 
Hamburg. ue |9,242| 5,467| 6,032| 6,527| 7,189| 7,798 8,008 13 SÉ 1,003 |14, 763 13,020|13,595/12,000 
Antwerp... nn BDO) 8,188] 5,753| 6,248| 6,910| 7.519 CHE 3 135,71314,314 12,141 13,410 11,181 
Bordeaux........ .......-/8,T18| 1,938, 5,503| 5,998| 6,600 7,269 7,4 77112 "143 GN 14,224 |12,401/13,060/11,471 
Gibraltar. ....... osse 8,447) 7,612| 5,237) 5,723| 6,394| 1,003 7,211/12,208(13,258,13,958 12,221] 11, 108|11,206 








*Via Honolulu, add 252 miles, fOmitting Tahiti reduces vo ET from Brito by 52 miles. ¡Voyage from Brito 
to Sydney by way of Wellington is 232 miles less than by way of Tahiti; from Panama ít is 405 miles less, 8Voy- 
age from Brito to Wellington direct is 185 miles shorter than via Tahiti, and from Panama it is 358 miles shortor. 
THE GREAT SHIP CANALS OF THE WORLD. 
(The selection is that of the United States Treasury Department.) 
| Com- 





e Length,] Width, |Depth.| No. of 
Canal. | pietea.| Connecting. Mil P Feet. dg: Feet. | Lock Sg Cost] — 
O EE sorroosssol 1868 | Mediterranean & Red Seas 90 108 | 81 | None, $100,000,000 
Cronstadt and St. "Petersburg. . .1890 | Say of Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburg .......... 6 220 20% | None, 10,000,000 


Corinth eesesshsssecceveece o] 1893 [Gulfs of Corinth & Aegina 4 € 72 26% | None, 5,000,000 
Manchester ......... 55... a ee | 1804 [Munchester, Eng., and the 


(2 Mersey od very xe . 96.00 120 28 5 75,000,000 
Kaiser Wilhelm ..........5....| 1895 |Baltic and North Seas... | 61 12 29 % — 40,000,000 
Elbe and Trave..... nee 1900 [Baltic and North Seas. 41 72 — 25,209,000 
Welland c.ooooooommsosoncaoncos 1833 |Lakes Ontario and Erie... | 27 46 1o 26 25,000,000 
Sault Ste. Marie (American). . ..| 1855 |Lakes Superior & Huron. 1.6 160 25 1 6,033,533 
Sault Ste. Marie (Canadian).....| 1805 ¡Lakes Superior & Huron: | 1.125 | 150 122  ! 1 | Zug 
*Minimum width, or width at bottom given wherever possible, 1Cost of construction to State. 
CANALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Com- (. : Length, Width, |Depth.| No. of 
Canal. | pleted. Connecting. IK Mi le e Fe Beet, ` ju Feet. Locks, 
Albemarle and Chesapeake*..... .| 1860 | ( Norfolk & North Carolina State Line. 3541 H 
?.Norfolk, Va., & Canjcck Bay, N. C.. 5.50 60 114 1 
Augusta* 6094.00... 0600000000000 1847 Savannah River and AUgUStd....oo.ooo 
Beaver ....... nn sone eua ex] Beaver and Economy...... AA a 11.50 21% 
Big Sandy ..ooooocoorooo.ooo.» Paintsville and Louisa.............. »| 18.50 5 
Black ...5...« «ds ird sve En s . [Carthage and Lyons Falls....... so...| 42.50 4 
Black Rivert.. esso coss cc ve) 1849 | Rome and Lyons FallS...............| 35.50 28 4 109 
Black Warrior ........oocoooo». «| Daniel Creek and Tuscaloosa........ 0.04 8 
Cayuga and Senecat.. ....|,1839 | Montezume & Cayuga & Seneca Lakes.| 24.77 56 7 11 
Chesapeake and Delaware*. . ...| 1829 Della ty Gr ` Del, & Chesapeake. » 5 4 
Chesapeake and Ohio...........| 1850 |Cumberland, "Md, & Washington, D a 184 73 
Champlaint siad ds Al EE "M 1822 (Whitehall and West Troy............. 81 44 82 
Chicago ......... SURG do du ree .| 1900 | Lake Michigan and B as River.. 84 160 2 
Chippewa ..... Nag: ater pe ee QUEE Eauclaire and Mississippi, River.. A 9 4-5 
Columbia ......... eee ee Columbia River at the Cascades...... 0 60 8 
Company’s® .......... E | 1847 EE River and Bayou Black....| 22.26 8 1 
COOSA MCI" Coosa River at Ten Island os Var dos 5.30 8 
Oumberland Puis cha aes N a EN E GE adiu ge 32 : 
Delawar Hudaon. s... e... ondont an enn State Lin0.......| » 
O ix | 1838 } Honesin e aud SLE PUE Line.....| 25 
Dela: are and Raritan*.....r....) h DU sran an Rodea e zz 
EE | ? New Brunswick and Bordentown.. 68 7 14 
Des Moines Rapids*..... EE 1877 | Keokuk and Nashville.. bx 7.60 5 8 
Dismal Swamp* .......... «| 1822 Elizabeti River V Va., and Pasquotank 25 e 1 
ver, N. 
Elk River* ..... Saa e Tennessee River at Elk River Shoals.. 1.50 6 
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CANALS OF THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 

















Com- e n gth, Width, |Depth.| No. of 
\pleted. Connecting. | te le | Feet. E Feet. Locks. 
| 1826 | Albany and Buffato...........ce+cee 38i D 6215 | 7 1 72 
Alligator River & Mattumuskest Lake. 6 
EOX- ia ob AO arenis Portage City and Green Bay.......... 160.40 5 
Galveston and Brazos*. aeeeeee| 1851 |Galveston. and Brazos River.........« 6 
Green and Barren.......... om Green and Barren Rivers. 175 3 
Great Kanawha +...o..oooocon... Loup Creek Shoals and Point Pleasant. 58 1 
Harlem ........... IP 1895 |Hudson River und Long Ialand Sound. 
Harvey'8 ....... e. eoe nn „ [Harvey and Bayou Barataria........ ej 5.75 6 
Hoc ri die Se E 1843 | Carroll and Nelsonville........ es | 12 4 26 
Illinois ee gë ae ë ee gë eege a Sep eege a La Salle and Grafton. 606... @C@oeeeeenoes & 227 7 
Mlinois and Michigan*t "ib 1848 |Chicago and La Salle............ ....| 102 6 15 
Illinois and Mississippil.. wa Illinois and Mississippi beer, ... 80 7 3 
Kentucky cvs caricia. tens Oregon and, Obio dures Sud Mau; »..<..| 98 5 
Keweenaw Bay ‘and Portage Lake, Ke Keweenaw. B and Portage Lake...... 5 14 
Lake Borgne* ........ x dS 1901 ¡Gulf to N Ss? rleans and inland....... 1 150 25 
Lake Superior*............... ee 1873 |Portage Lake and Lake Superior. ...... 2.12 14 
Lehigh C. & N. Co., Delaware $ Coalport and Easton.............. 
Division `... 1830 |? Easton and Bristol......... . $| 108 35 6 57 
Little Kanawha ........oooo.... Burning Springs and Parkersburg. . «| 40 5 
Louisville and orange EP NUR .| 1872 [Louisville and Portland.............. 2.40 12 2 
Miami and Eief................] 1835 |Cincinnati and Toledo.............. .| 274 5% 93 
MississiDpi ...... Dude a A UN E i Rc Nashville and Montrose............. M 4.40 5 
Monongahela ...ooooooooooo»oo.. Pittsburg and Morgantown, W. Va.... 102 6 
Morris ........ desee es A 1836 |Jersey City and Easton, Pa...... (OO. | 108 25 6 33 
Muncy +........ ERUNT Bue Muncy and Pennsylvania Canal....... 0.75 25 4% 
Muscle Shoals*........ .........| 1889 | Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals..... 14.50 6 11 
Muskingum +....ooooo.o.o.. RENT : Zanesville and Marietta.............. 75 6 
New Basin*........o..... WR New Orleans and Lake is " 8.50 7 
Newberne and Beaufort*........ Clubfoot Creek and Newport River.. 8 10 . 
Ogeechee ........ ee nl 1840 [Savannah and Ogeechee River..... | 18 3 5 
Ohio and its branches.......... .| 1835 | $ Ohio River at Davis Island....... e? l 
: ? Cleveland to Portsmouth.......... $| 323 26 4 150 
Old Baslh asin a New Orleans and Bayou St. John..... 2 7 
Oneida ........... TP PT ; Three River Point and. Brewerton..... 20 4 
Oswegot. ics äre ee EE nn 1828 [Oswego and BSyracuse................. 38 56 T 18 
Pennsylvania and branches...... 1839 | Northumberland and Wilkesbarre and 
Alt Voir xa C? Cen PA UG I RIGEN 198 80 5-6 71 
Penn's Neck*.......... AN . Salem Orech and Delaware River...... 2.02 15 & 
Port Arthur*.......... MM 1839 | Port Arthur, uk and Gulf of Mexico T 26 
Santa Fet........oooomspossosos 1880 [Waldo und Melrose........ eir iue qase 10.50 6 
Schuylkill Navigation Co.......| 1828 |Mill Creek and Philadelphia.......... 108.23 40 6 71 
iP. Vaud E eee WR EA Mississippi River and Bayou Barataria. 1.75 4 
Senec ..00000000.<00000 Mud Lock and Baldwinsville. . coe ee eee 7.70 4 
St.. Clair Fiats* . rc ......o o .»o St Clair River and Lake St. Clair. ec»? 1. 19 18 
St. Mary's Falls: ...... sess s] 1855 Lët Mary's River at the Falls......... 1.02 17 1 
BONO: ou cep vien uod er es ..... Sebago Lake and Long Pond........ Së 10 
Sturgeon Bay*.................| 1881 [Green Bay and Lake Michigan....... 1.25 15 
Susquehanna ..................| 1840 | $ Columbia and Maryland State Line..| 30 30 5% 32 
d Havre de Grace and Penn State Line| 15 5 
Upper Appomattox ...........- tony Point and Petersburg..........| 11.50 2% 
Walhondingf ........... EAS 1843 |Rochester and Roscoe A 20 á 11 
Willamette T, € L. Co...... EP Willamette River at. the falls: ........ S 9 
*Sbip canal. t8tate canal, {Begun in 1892; not yet completed, 
SMALLER CANADIAN CANALS. 
| Com- | e Length, 1 Width, |Depth.| No. of 
Canal. Ipleted.| Connecting. | Miles. | Feet. d Feet, | Locks, 
Beauharnois .......... rre To be abandoned for new Soutanges 
Canal o2: ge RI EOD EX Ee 11.25 80 9 9 
Carillon e... oe. no... 0.9. 0009000.0.00. At Carillon Rapids ce... ...ooo nen... een 0.75 100 9 2 
Chambly rc. .0..500108... [EN .. . 9.0 Chambly and St. John 506709998999 eooo 12 36 4 9 
Cornwall TP Cornwall and Dickinsons Landing.... 11 100 14 Ü 
Farran's Point.... ........ ed At Farran's Point Rapids..... 1 90 14 1 
GallopB xs EELER os At rapida, at Pointe aux Iroquois and 
the Gallops ..... A ECH) 1.33 80 14 8 
Grenville anenee o coeno At Long Sault Riapids..... EO xad ass NN 5.15 45 5 
ee 60 0600000060000000060000000 Montreal and Lachine ... ...0.. 1.04... .... 8.50 125 16 5 
Murray ..... DEAN WE ee ee Through the Isthmus of Murray...... 5.17 SO 11 
E Didi Plat .0000000000900900050 At the Rapide Plat Rapids s 001959299999 3.66 80 14 2 
eau eege e eeh Reepeéeeeeeeeg Ottawa River and Lake Ontario....... 126.25 56 5 9 
Perth División: cuca nai Perth and Beveridge Bay...... re 6 40 5% 
St. Anne. (64600. ..£00.0.0. LLL At St. Ánne er ee ee eo 999200999 $ 0.125 45 9 1 
St. Ou rS se ëeeegeegeeoe e Se geeë ée At St. Ours a egeeeeëéeeegëeegeëeeëegneg O. 23 7 1 
St. Peters, "Cape Breton. . $a we aos St. Peter's Bay and Bras d Or Lake. . [2,400 ft, 55 19 1 
pou nger TEE Cascade Point and Coteau Landing.. oe 14 100 15 5 
Trent 9%.O060000000000000000000 Not yet completed. 





Chili: found her in- 
dependence in 1818, 
having declared her- 
self free eight years 
before, when Don Jose 
de San Martin came 
over the Andes from 
his victories in Argen- 
tina to help the sister 
country. Prior to 1540 
Chili was inhabited 
entirely by the In- 
dians whose descend- 
ants are now found 
there. Inroads by the 
Peruvian tribes kept 
the country in turmoil 
until the arrival of the Spaniards, about 1540. About 
that year a Spanish force made an attempt to enter 
the territory and plant settlements, but never suc- 


€ bili. 







Capital: 
SANTIAGO. 








ceded in gaining a firm 
foothold except along 
the coast. Since in- 
dependence was se- 
cured there have been 
Several attempts at 
forcibly Pann the 
Government, but Chili 
Las been more free 
from internal distur- 
bances than most of 
the South American 
countries, though at 
times embroiled with 
ne igh boring countries. 
President. — 
Senor German Riesco. 
The Cabinet.—Prime Minister and Secretary of the 
Interior, Rafael Sotomayor; Secretary of Justice and 
Public Instruction, Aníbal Sanfuentes; Secretary of 








' of 279,901 square miles, and by a 
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Finances, Emilio Bello; Secretary of War and Navy, 
Ricardo Matte; Secretary of Industry and Public 
Works, Francisco Rivas Vicuna. 

The Government.—Chili is a republic, with laws 
administered under a Constitution formed in 1833 
and subsequently amended. ‘The President is elected 
for a term of five years by indirect vote, much as the 
like officer is chosen in the United States. He is not 
eligible for re-election for a succeeding term. The 
day of election 1s June 25 of the last year of tne 
President's term of office, and the inaugural date is 
September 18 of the same year. 

(Congress consists of 'two Houses—a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. Members of the Senate are 
elected by popular vote for a term of slx years, and 
Deputies are chosen in the same 
way for a term of three years. 'The 
proportion is one Senator for three 
Deputies.  Electors must be twen- 
ty-one years of age and able to read 
and write. 

The republic is divided into prov- 
inces, which are sub-divided into 
departments. Local government is 
exercised in the former by Intend- 
ents and in the latter by Goberna- 
dores. ‘The police of Santiago and 
the capitals of the provinces are 
organized and regulated by the 
President of the republic. 

The Nation.—Chili has an area 


census made in 1895 had a popula- 
tion of 2,712,145. "The foreign pop- 
ulation at this date numbered 72,- 
812. Immigration is encouraged by 
the Government. 

The State religion is Roman 
Catholic, but all forms of faith are 
by the Constitution tolerated and 
protected. Civil marriage is the 
only form acknowledged by law. 
Education is free, but is not com- 
pulsory. There are two universi- 
ties, one belonging to the State 
and the other private, where professional and secon- 
dery education is obtained. There are a number of 
well-conducted lycees established by the state, and 
scveral under private management. There are also 
provincial colleges and special schools, At the seats 
of the bishops, of which there are three, and one 
archbishop, ecclesiastical seminaries are established, 
where instruction similar to that of the national 
schools is given. 

About two-thirds of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. Cereals, wine, fruit and vegetables are 
largely produced, wheat and barley leading among 
the gráins. 'Cattle, sheep and goats, reared for their 
hides and wool, give occupation to a large num- 
ber of people and form important sources of rev- 
epue. 





The ninth Emperor 
of China, the present 
sovereign, of the Man- 
chu dynasty of Tsing, 
which destroyed the 
native dynasty of 
Ming in 1644, reigns 
under the style of 
Kuang-su. In this 
country ‘there is no. 
law relative to hered- 
PEKIN, itary succession to the 
throne, the right be- 
ing given each Bov- 
| ereign to appoint as 

, his suecessor a mem- 
ber of tue family of a 
younger generation. In the case of the late Em- 
peror Tung-Chi, who died in his eighteenth year, no 
successor was mamed, but, as a result of arrange- 
ments conducted by the Empress Dowager Tszu-Hszi 
(born November 17, 1831), widow of the Emperor 
Hien-Feng, predecessor and father of Tung-Chi, in 
conjunction with Prince Chun, the infant son of the 
latter was designated as the nominal occupant of 
the throne. The young Emperor, having become of 
age, assumed the government in March, 1887. Two 
years later, in February, he assumed full control. 
An imperial edict stating that the Emperor bad re- 
signed power to the Empress Dowager was issued 
September 22, 1898, and as a result the direction of 
affairs has been in her hands ever since. Kuk Wel 
(whose official name is Pu Tsing), the son of the 
Prince of Tuan, was, on January 24, (1900, declared 
by decree the successor to Tung Chi. 
The Ministry. — Civil Administration (Lipou), 


China. 


Capital: 





President Riesco. 


The principal wealth of the country is in the min- 
erals, however, of which copper stands first. Gold 
is largely produced, and silver, manganese, coal, 
cobalt, borate of lime, zinc, and nickel and tin in 
small quantities are found. The nitrate fields of 
Chili furnish a large part of the world’s supply of 
this article and give employment to about 20,000 
workpeople. The industry has been largely devel- 
oped by British capital. 

¡There has been an increase in manufacturing dur- 
ing the past few years, and now several important 
sugar refineries, gas works, brewerles, carriage and 
cart works, saw mills and, recently, cotton factories, 
are in paying operation in Valparalso and other of 
the larger towns. i 

Chili was the first state in 
South America to construct rail- 
roads, and in 1900 there were 
about 2,880 miles of road open for 
traffic. There are 970 miles of 
navigable rivers in the country and 
about 22,000 miles of public and 
vicinal roadways. 

Events in- 1903. — One of the 
most important political events 
in Chili was the selection of a 
new Ministry, an action which 
was necessitated by the sentiment 
or complaint regarding general pub- 
lic corruption, as the judicial in- 
vestigation into the condition of 
the affairs of the state railways 
had proved conclusively that rob- 
beries had been committed, and 
that the crime had spread into 
high places. 

‘or some time past there has 
been considerable uneasiness among 


the working classes in Chill, 
and the sentiment culminated dur- 
ing the Spring in a series of 
strikes and strike riots whieh 





finally assumed such serious pro- 
portions that it was found neces- 
sary to proclaim martial law ip 
several parts of the country. In all more than forty 
persons were killed and many depredutions were 
committed. 

During the month of January the Chillan Congress 
devoted considerable attention to the Trans-Andean 
Railway matter, and in June it decided to accept 
tenders for its construction. The projected rallrond 
will cross the Andes, passing through the Capallata 
Pass and the Antuco Mountains, providing such an 
important means of transportation that the govern- 
ment stands ready to guarantee 5 per cent on the 
$7,060,000 contract. In fact, the general tendency 
cf affairs in Chili to-day is toward improvement, and 
the statement that the present government is pre- 
paring to expend not less than $25,000,000 for the 
Letterment of the country is credited in good circles, 


Soun Chia-Nai; Finance 
(Houpou), Young Lou; 
Religion and Cere- 
monies (Lipou), Shih- 
hsu; War (Pingpou), 
Koun-Kang; Justice 
(Hsingpou), Koọouel- 
beng; Foreign Office 
(Li-fan-yuan), Ching- 
hsin and A-Ko-tan; 
Censors (Tou-tcha- 
youen), Pouliang and 
Lu-jun-hsiang; Impe- 
rial Academy (Han-lin- 
youan), K'oun-kang; 
Railroads and Mines, 
Wang-wen-shao; Coun- 





sellors of the Empire (Cheng-wou-chou), Cb'ing, 
Young-lou, K’oun-Kang,  Wang-wen-shno, Lou-ch’ 
onan nr Ch'u-houng-chi,  Chan-chih-fung, Liou-k’ 
oun-yi. 


The Nation.—The laws of the empire are laid 
down in the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien, or  ''Collected 
Regulations of the ''Ts'ing dynasty," and are founded 
on the idea that the government of the state be 
based upon the government of its family. To the 
Chun Chi Chu, or the Privy Council, or Grand Coun- 
cil, js intrusted the supreme direction of the em- 
pire. The supreme direction of the administration 
is in the hands of the Nei-Ko, or Cabinet, which is 
composed of four members, two of Manchu and two 
of Chinese origin. In addition to the above are two 
assistants from the 'Han-Lin, or Great College, whose 
duties are to see that nothing contrary to both the 
civil and religious laws of the empire contained in 
the Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien and sacred books of Con- 
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fucius is done. The members of this Cabinet are 
denominated Ta-hsio-shih, or Ministers of State; and 
under their orders are tne Cnaü-pu, or seven buarus 
of government. Each of these boards is presided 
over Dy a Manchu and a Chinese. These boards are 
as follows: (1) The Board of Civil Appointments, 
looking to the conduct and administration of all civil 
affairs; (2) the Board of Revenues, in charge of all 
financial affairs; (3) the Board of Rites and Cere- 
monies, whose duty is to enforce the laws and cus- 
toms to be observed by the people; (4) the Military 
Board; (5) the Board of: Public Works; 
High Tribunal of Criminal Jurisdiction, and (7) ‘the 
Admiralty Board at Tientsin, established in 185v. 
A body that is independent of the Government and 
theoretically is above the central administration is 
the Tu-ch'a-yuen, or Board of Public Censors. The 
membership numbers between forty and fifty, who 
are under two presidents, one of Manchu and the 
other of Chinese birth. By an ancient custom of the 
empire all the meinbers of the board are permitted 
to present any remonstrance to the sovereign. It is 
necessary that one censor be present at the meetings 
of each of the Government boards. On January (9, 
1861, the Tsungli Xamen, or Foreign Office, was cre- 
ated by a decree, and in July, 1902, it was super- 
seded by the formation of a new Foreign Office desig- 
nated as the Wai-wu-pu. Prince Ching was ap- 
pointed president, and this office, with its four sec- 
retaries, took precedence over all other boards. 

Throughout the country the people acknowledge 
three religions, viz.: Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism. In Middle and Southern China a great 
many people profess and practise all three of these 
religions. Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, the bulk of the people are 
Buddhists. It is estimated that there 
are about 30,000,000 Mohammeduans, 
the greater number of whom are to 
be found in the northeast and south- 
west sections of the country. The 
adherents of Roman Catholicism are 
estimated to number about 1,000,000, 
there being twenty-five bishopries in 
addition to those of Manchuria, 
Thibet, Mongolia and Korea. In 
many parts of the country other 
Christian societies have established 
stations, the number of Protestant 
adherents being estimated at 50,000. 

Although education of a general 
type is very general in China, there 
are vast numbers of adult country- 
men who are unable to either read 
or write. For the sole purpose of 
studying the literature of their own 
country there is a special literary 
class whose members devote their 
lves to the task. In the schools 
mathematics, with the Chinese class- 
ies, for subjects of examination, 
were admitted for the first time in 
1887. At the present time schools 
for the propagation ef Western 
science and literature are steadily on the increase. 
The success with which ten Chinese newspapers pub- 
lshed in Shanghai have met has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of others at some of the other treaty 
ports. 

Owing to the fact that China does not make pub- 
lie any general statement of her revenue and ex- 
penditure the estimates that have been formed by 
Europeans are based, on financial reports of provin- 
cial governors published in the Pekin Gazette. it 
was shown by an estimate taken from a report by 
Consul Jamieson, of Shanghai, based on figures for 
the three years previous to the Japanese War, that 
the sums aceounted for by the provincial authorities 
amounted to 88,979,000 taels. The Imperial Customs 
Department, at the head of which 1s an 'Englishman, 
and under whom is a large staff of American, Eu- 
ropean and Chinese subordinates, has charge of the 
collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign 
trade, as well as the administration of lights on the 
coast. ‘Estimates made show ‘that debts contracted 
since the beginning of 1894 amount to $8,175,000 at 
7 per cent interest, $35,000,000 at 6 per. cent, $91,- 
500,000 at 5 per cent and $479,100,000 at 4 r cent. 
For injuries inflicted by the Boxers on May 29, 1901, 
China agreed to pay to the Powers an indemnity 
amounting to $320,000,000. It was provided that 
this indemnity was to constitute a gold debt, re- 
payable in thirty-nine annual instalments, due on 
January 1 of each year up to 1941, interest at 4 per 
cent payable semi-annually. 

"There are 300,000 men in the land army of the 
country when on a peace footing, but on a war foot- 
ing there are not less than 1,000,000 men. The 


(6) the 





Emperor of China. 
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army, taken as a whole, lacks unity, there being no 
proper discipline, while the drill simply amounts to 
physical exercise. In addition to the fact that the 
weapons used are obsolete, there is no transport, com- 
missariat or medical service. At the time of the 
war with Japan many who, prior to that time, re- 
garded the Chinese navy as an effective fighting 
Ee were greatly disappointed with the results 
shown. 

The land throughout the country, which for the 
most part is agricultural, is all freebold, being held 
by families on payment of an annual tax. These 
holdings, as a rule, are small, and on the farms the 
animals used are oxen and buffaloes. Irrigation is 
quite common, while the implements used are de- 
cidedly primitive. A favorite pursuit is that of hor- 
ticulture, fruit trees being grown very generally. 
The cultivation of tea in the western and southern 
parts of the country vies in importanee with the cul- 
ture of silk. In 1890 two native cotton mills were 
established, while recently four mills have been sue- 
cessfully placed in operation by foreign companies. 
China can be regarded as one of the first coal coun- 
tries of the world, all of the eighteen provinces 
containing this valuable Product, while iron, copper, 
lead and silver can be found in large quantities in 
certain sections. 

The roads which traverse the country in all di- 
rections are neither paved nor kept in condition, 
but, notwithstanding this, vast internal trade is car- 
ried on, partly over these roads and partly by means 
of canals and navigable rivers. The Government, in 
February, 1898, agreed that all internal waterways 
should be open to foreign and native steamers. A 

considerable extent of railway has 
been constructed in the north ot 
China and is open for traffic. All 
over the empire the Imperial Chin- 
ese Telegraphs are busy, being rap- 
idly extended. All the postal work 
of the empire is carried on under 
the Minister of War by means of 
post carts and runners. 
Events in 1903. — The Chinese 
Board of Revenue announced the 
- completion of the census of China 
on March 14. The total population 
was given at 426,447,000. The pop- 
ulation of Manchuria, Mongolia. 
Thibet and Turkestan was only es- 
timated. 
Russian occupancy of Manchuria 
held diplomatic attention of the 
Powers during the year. Since the 
suppression of the Boxer uprising 
Russia has occupied posts in Man- 
churia, disclaiming, however, any 
intent of permanently holding the 
region. Although promises were 
given early in the year to effect an 
immediate evacuation of the prov- 
ince, no apparent effort was made 
to do so, and excuse after excuse 
was given. In April Russia claimed 
that the non-arrival of the Chinese Taotai prevented 
the formal restitution of the city of Niu-Chwang to 
China; later in the month the organization of an 
intercational commission to prevent the recurrence 
of bubonic plague was offered as excuse: again 
Russia claimed to be holding the city on account ot 
the presence of German and American gunboats in 
the harbor, Russia had formally pledged itself three 
times that the ‘‘open door" should be maintained in 
Manchuria, and that the troops should be withdrawn 
a8 soon as peace was restored. 

The failure to carry out the pledges was looked 
upon as a distinct breach of faith. Japan and 
Great Britain made formal protests and other 
Powers showed their displeasure in a diplomatic way. 
The protests seemed to have effect, inasmuch as 
Russia hastened to assure the world that her inten- 
tions were not to retain any military occupancy of 
ihe territory, but to exercise a protective control for 
a short period.  Niu-Chwang was evacuated, but on 
May 8 was reoccupied with a larger force of troops, 
only to be again freed on May 9. On May 12 Man- 
churia was declared open by Russia. giving foreigners 
tne right to trade there without Russian passports. 
In June it was reported that Russia was building 
permanent houses and barracks in the province with 
every sign of establishing herself more firmly. In 
July a more active movement of troops took place, 
which again brought out protests from the Powers. 
In September Russia again offered to withdraw under 
certain conditions, which were of the nature of de- 
mands upon China, and seemed evidence of Russia's 
intention to hold the province in spite of the protests. 
The treaty between the United States and China for 
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tbe opening of certain ports in Manchuria was held 
up through Russia's action until September, when 
an agreement was reached whereby the United States 
was to recelve privileges to two porte. It was ex- 
pected that the treaty would be signed in October. 

China's troubles over the payinent of the in- 
demnity for losses occurred during the Boxer out- 
hreak was augmented by a demand of the Powers in 
January insisting that tbe payment be made in gold. 
The United States alone offered to accept a puyment 
in silver. The good offices of this country Were used 
in attempting to persuade the otber Powers to accept 
the same basis, but without avail. In April China 
announced her intention and ability to make the pay- 
ments in gold. 

Insurrection and rebellion kept several provinces 
in a state of disturbance during a greater part of 
the year. Kwang Ni, Che Kiang, Canton, Chili, Hu 
Pei and Yun Nan, widely separated provinces, were 
tbe scenes of the most importaut of the revolts. That 
la Kwang Si assumed the most alarming 


and lasted from January until May. Rebels in North 


China proclaimed Pu Chun, Prince Tuan's son, 88- 


emperor, but the movement was suppressed before it 
reached great importance. As a result of the re- 
bellion in the province of Kwang Si the country was 
desolated and a serious famine threatened, It was 
reported that 1,000,000 persons were starving, and 
trat men were selling their wives and children in 
A complete Crop. failure in the 
r 


order to get food. 
ing about the 


reglon around Pekin threatened to 
game conditions in that province. . 

Early in April Prince Ching, president of the 
Foreign Office, was appointed Grand Secretary, in suc- 
cession to the late Yung Lu. The Order of the 
Dragon was distributed among two hundred officers of 
tbe Japanese forces, in recognitlon of their services 
in guarding the palace after the supreásion of the 
Boxer trouble. Herbert H. D. Pierce, of Washing- 
ton, and J. B. Reynolds, of New York, were given 
this decoration on account of kindness shown Prince 
Chen on his visit to this country. A memorial arch 
tc the murdered German Minister, Baron von Kettler, 
was dedicated at Pekin on January 18. Concessions 


Christian Science. 1s 


based upon the Bible. 
Its discoverer. and 
founder . is 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
who is the author. o 
its text-book, ''Selence 
and Health, with Key 
to the Scriptures.’’ 
Christian Science was 
discovered in. 1806, 
and its text-book was 
published in. ;> 1815. 
Popularly defined, 
Christian Science ` may 
be said to be that re- 
ligious denomination or church organization. which 
tolds to and practices the teachings of Christianity 
- as interpreted by the Christian Science text-book. 'A 
broader and less conventional definition is given by 
Mrs. Eddy, who describes it as ‘‘the law of God, the 
law of Good, interpreting and demonstrating the 
principle and rule of universal harmony”? (Rudimental 
Divine Science). That feature which distinguishes 
Christian Science from other religious bodies in the 
public mind ís the nesting of sickness without resort 
to drugs or medicines, is part of its teaching has 
been unwarrantably emphasized, for in the estima- 
tion of Christian Scientists the curative arts are 
secondary to the worship of God, and the healing of 
sin is more greatly to be desired than the healing of 
physical disorders, These two functions, however, 
Ao d to Christian Scienco, are conjoined. be- 
cause t ey are both operations of the One Mind, 
which is God, Mrs. Eddy summarizes the teachings 
«f Christian Science as follows; 

“The fundamental propositions of Christian Bei, 
ence are summarized in the four following, to me, 
self-evident propositions. Even if reversed, these 
propositions will be found to agree in statement and 
proof, showing mathematically their exact relation 
fo Truth. De Quincy says mathematies has not a 
fuot to stand upon which is not purely metaphysical: 

“1. God is all in all. 

*'2. God is good. Good is Mind. 

**3. God, spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

*4. Life, God, omnipotent Good, deny death, evil, 
s'n, disease. Disease, sin, evil, death deny Good, om- 
ripotent God, Life.” (Science and Health, page 113.) 

Christian Science is not a revelation, in any super- 
ratural sense, but as a statement of pure Truth, in 
contradistinction to mere human opinion, it is dis- 


Christian 
Science. 





roportions, ` 


: tinctively a revelation: 
a system of religion. Gna’ 


the, Rev, 1 


“she. ‘denominated Christian Science, 
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were granted a British-Belgian syndicate to build a 
railroad from Hankow to Chin Tu. A German- 
Chinese company was incorporated in Berlin, April 
21, for the purpose of carrying out the construction 
of the Chinese State railways. A daily steamship 
service between Dalny and Shanghai was begun in 
March. In March the policy was announced of em- 
Lloying Japanese ‘teachers and text books in the Im- 
perlal University. In August this institution col- 
lapsed, opening with only $0 pupils. In July editors 
of several newspapers, accused of being too radical 
to suit the pore were arrested and punished, 
The Empire of China is divided as follows: 


AREA AND POPULATION OF CHINA, 


Provinces and Dependencies. [Area Ho. MI Population. 


China Proper: 
Chilli... 242.253 ba p ara era uod : 115,800, 20,937,000 
Shantung.......... iei. petu s 55,970| 38,241, 
Mas 81,830| 12,200,458 
Honan. ees reis eee aes E 67.910| 35,316,800 
LEET EEN 38,600] 18,980,235 
Nganhwel.................. ee 54,810| 23,670,314 
RJangsil, aa (osa rra o Rer 69,480| 26,532,125 
CHEO A ege ad ee 36,670| 11,580,692 
URI ON cr a is ,3 22,876,540 
tech, ricino ds 11,410| 35,280,685 
PEGDA a esa adi MIROR RR 3,3 22,169,673 
Shenstos casas Ee UY wes 75,270 8,450,182 
KADSU La rada es 25,4 10,385,376 
Szechwan. mo ooo. ooo». 218,180] 68,721,809 
Kwangtung with Hainan......... 99,970| 31,865,251 
FO WangBl.iuzessesek oe yeh a de 11.200 5,142,330 
Ewelclau.. oec roms i 67,100 1.650,202 
YUNNEDN (Ces soo wa CO xA d 146,680| 12,324,574 
Total Chinas slo rd 1,532,420| 407,253,029 
Dependencies: 
Manchuria. 4 a eege geeeps ee eege e 363,610 8,500,000 
Mongolia ... PO... .e.0...oe. o. e. .n..o 1,367,600 2,580,000 
THIDGE EE pa EE 463,200 6,430,000 
Chinese Turkestan......... deeds 550,340 1,200,000 
¿Total dependencies........... 2,744,750] 18,710,000 
Total Empire. . eeeereenseereoce eee 4,277,170 425,963,029 


namely, of (God's om- 
nipotence over. evil of 
every sort. . Thia reve- 
ation was reached by 
logical steps * consist- 
ent with clear reason. 
ing, and is, therefore, 
strictly scientific in 
the proper 
the word. 
coverer of  Obhristian 
Science investigated 
and, -observed .. many 
methods. before. she 
reached : the - spiritual 
understanding of what 
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a name which 
that it did then, 


means the same to-da 
“Retrospection and Intro- 


. In her autobiography, 


-spection,'? Mrs. Eddy relates the circumstances sur- 


rounding her discovery; 

“The discovery came to pass in this way. During 
20 years prior to my discovery I had been trying to 
trace all physical effects to a mental cause; and in 
the latter part of 1866 I gained the scientific cer- 
tainty that all causation was mind, and every effect 
a mental phenomenon. 

“My immediate recovery from the effects of an in- 
jury caused by an accident, an injury that neither 
medicine nor surgery could reach, was the api 
apple that led me to the discovery how to be wel 
myself, and how to make others so. 

“Even to the bomoeopathic physician who at- 
tended me, and rejoiced in my recovery, 1 could not 
then explain the modus of my relief. JI could only 
assure him that the divine spirit had wrought the 
miracle—a miracle which later I found to be jn per- 
fect scientific accord with the divine law.’’ 

After the discovery that divine spirit had healed 
her, Mrs. Eddy began her search for the modus 
operandi of this healing. She writes on page 169 of 
*Selence and Healtb''; 

“For three years after my discovery I sought the 
solution of this problem of mind-healing; searched 
tne Scriptures, read little else; kept aloof from so- 
ciety and devoted time and energies to discovering 
a positive rule. The search was sweet, calm and 
tuoyant with hope, not selfish nor MEDIE ne. I 
knew the principle of all harmonious mind-action to 
be.God, and that cures were produced in primitive 
Christian healing by holy, uplifting faith; but 1 
IQUSt know its science, and I won my way to abso- 
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lute conclusions, through divine revelation, reason 
end demonstration.” 
Final, after the discovery of the healing prin- 


ciple of Christian Science, came her applica lon to 
existing conditions. On page 111 we read: 

"I submitted my metaphysical system of treating 
disease to the broadest pa tests. Since then 
this system has gradually gained ground and has 
proved itself, whenever scientifically employed, to be 
the most effective curative agent in medical pract.ce.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that in the discovery of Chris- 
tian Science both the inductive and deductive methods 
of reasoning were employed. First, facts were ascer- 
tained and a conclusion reached by the inductive 
process, With this conclusion as a basis a practical 
system of mental, moral and physical regeneration 
was established by deduetive reasoning. In a word, 
the sume general process was followed as in the case 
of all great discoveries which mankind has made, 
God being taken as the divine premise, cause and 
origin of the universe, including man, all effects are 
deduced from Him. ‘Thus the logic l 
which leads to a perfect universe 
and perfect man derived from a . 
perfect God is irresistible. It is 
the understanding of this perfec- 
tion in God and His manifestation 
which heals the sick, by abolishing 
a false concept or mental state, | 
wherein God's supposed opposites, E 
Such as evil, sin, sickness and J 
death, are erroneously believed to : 
be actualities. . That the logie of 
Christian Science is faultless, and 
that perfect God as premise, and 
perfect man as conclusion, are un- ¿ 
assalluble, is demonstrated by the - 
actual cures which have been per- 
formed, reaching into the hundreds 
of thousands and covering the whole 
range of disease known to man. 

Mrs. Eddy herself at no time has 
laid claim to miraculous powers, and 
her early life was nut unusual. 

Of herself Mrs. Eddy thus 
writes, in ‘‘Retrospection and In- 
trospection’’: 

“My ancestors, according to the 
flesh, were from Scotland and Eng- 
land, my great-grandfather, on my 
father’s side, being John McNell, 
of Edinburgh. His wife, my great-grandmother, was 
Marion Moore, and her family is said to have been 
iu some way related to Hannah Moore, the pious 
and popular English authoress of a century ago. 
* * * A relative of my Grandfather Baker was 
General Henry Knox, of Revolutionary fame. * * * 
In the line of my Grandmother Baker’s family was 
the late Sir John Macneill, a Scotch knight, who was 
prominent in English politics, and at one time held 
the position of Ambassador to Persia. 

‘‘My grandparents were likewise connected with 
Captain John Lovewell, of Dunstable, New Hamp- 
shire, whose gullant leadership and death in the 
Indian troubles of 1722-1725 caused that prolonged 
-contest to be known historically as Lovewell’s War. 

*A cousin of my grandmother was John Macneill, 
the New Hampshire general, who fought at Lundy's 
Lane, and won distinction, in 1814, at the neighboring 
battle of Chippewa, toward the close of the ar of 


12. 

“My childhood’s home I remember as one with the 
cper hand. The needy were ever welcome, and to the 
clergy were accorded special’ household privileges. 


Spanish sovereignty 
in Colombia ended in 
1819, and the republic 
was formally consti- 
tuted on December 27 
of that year. On 'Feb- 
ruary 29, 1882, the 
territory was split up 
into Vénezuela, Ecua- 
dor and the Republic 
of New Granada. April 
d, 1858, the name of 
the republic was 
changed to the Conted- 
eration Grenadina, 
with elght States. <A 
. convention held in 1861 
brought the new name of the United States of New 
Granada, with nine States, and in 1868 the name 
reverted to Colombla, with the full title of United 
States of Colombia. A revolution in 1885 brought 
about another change, whereby the sovereignty of 
the nine States was abolished and they became de- 


Zolombia. 


—— 


Capital: 
BOGOTA. 








Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. 


‘Seriptures’’ (1903), and the ‘‘Ohurch Manual 
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From her brother, the Hon. Albert Baker, once 
Congressman-elect from New Hampshire, she acquited 
her knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin. The 
simplicity of her early life, the religious training of 
& puré home, and her own Sweetness and gentleness, 
were fitting preparations for the work she afterward 
was called upon to perform. She is the only woman 
in history who has founded a great religious organiza- 


tion. 

In July, 1908, the total number of Christian Science 
churches and societies, here and abroad, was 769. 
This number was made up of 666 churches, Showing 
a gain of 55 during the year, and of 203 societies, 
with a gain of 19 during the same period. ‘lhe 
churches are all branches of the First Church of 
Christ, 
qx SO 












e 
st, Meletitist, in Boston, Mass., and the societies 
associations of Christian Scientists holding regu- 
rvices, but not yet organized as churches. In 
DOS, the total membership of the First Church 
; lentist, in Boston, was 27,796, of which 
696 united during the year. Connected with 
these churches and societies are 
free reading rooms, where the Bible 
and Christian Science literature 
may be read free of charge. These 
reading rooms are a distinguishing 
feature of the denomination. They 
are to be found also in the citles 
abroad where Christian Science has 


spread. 
The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., was 


organized in 1892, and the church 
building dedicated in 1895. The 
cost was $250,000. It is known as 
the Mother Church, and was the 
first Christian Science church to 
be organized. Membership in this 
church is not confined to Christian 
Scientists residing in Boston. Mrs. 
Eddy 1s pastor emeritus of this 
church. Owing to its large and 
rapidly growing membership it has 
been found necessaty to plan for a 
much larger church building, fur 
which  Ohristian Scientists have 
pledged themselves to subscribe 
any sum needed up to $2,000,000. 
Mrs. Eddy's active literary ca- 
reer has produced, besides the text- 
book, ‘Science and Health, with 
Key to the Scriptures," the following lesser works on 
Christian Science: *''People's Idea of God” (1880), 
"Christian Healing" (1886), "Retrospectlon and In- 
trospectlon'' (1891), ‘Unity of Good’ gan, “Rudi- 
mental Divine Science’’ (1891), ‘‘No and Yes” (1891), 
* Manual" (1895), ''Miscellaneous Writings’’ (1896), 
“Christ and Christmas'' (1887), ‘‘Christian Science vs. 
Pantheism” (1898), '"Pulpit and Press’’ (1898) and 
“Messages to the Mother Chureb'' (1900, 1901, 1902), 
To this list must now be added ‘‘A Complete Con- 
cordunce to Sclence and Health, with Key (eure 
Besides these works she has written some poetry, in- 
cluding several hymns. : 
There is a Christian Science Publishing Society, 
which issues a monthly publication, the Christian 
Science Journal, and a weekly paper, called the Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel, a quarterly containing the 
lesson sermons, and a German monthly magazine, Der 
Christian Science Herold. At the Sunday services 
of all Christian Science churches there is no personal 
preaching, but correlated selections are read from 
the Bible and “Science and Health" by two readers, 





partments of the Ceh- 
tral Government. The 
early history of this 
section of South Amer- 
ica is identical with 
that of Venezuela. 

The President. — J. 
M. Marroquin (1900). 
The Cabinet.—Secre- 
tary of State and of 
Interior, Dr.. F. Men- 
doza; Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, Felix P. 
Paul; Secretary of 
Commerce and Commu- 
nication, J. R. Largo; 
Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral A. Fernandez; Secretary of Public Instruction, 
Das Casas; Secretary of Finances, Dr. Aug. 
;ribe. 


The Government.—The President is chosen by an 
electoral eollegé chosen by popular vote. He holds 





office for six years. Congress elects a substitute for 
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a term of two years, who may fill a vacancy caused 
by the disability of ¡President and Vice-President. 

Legislative power is vested in a Congress of two 
houses—a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
Senators are apportioned three to each of the nine 
departments, and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected by popular vote for four years 
at the ratio of one for each 50,000 inhabitants in eaca 
department. $ 

The Nation.—Colombia has an area of about 504,- 
773 square miles, and by the last official estimate, 
made in 1881, the population was 3,878,000. In 1895 
the population was estimated unofficially at about 
1.000,000, of which there were about 150,000 unciv- 
lized Indians. The principal towns 
are Bogota (the eapital), Barran- 
quilla, Cartagena, Medellin, Bucar- 
ramanga and Cucuta. 

Roman Catholic is the national 
religion, but all forms of faith are 
permitted so long as their exercise 
is “not contrary to Christian mor- 
als nor to the law." Primary edu- 
cation is free, but not compulsory. 
Nearly all the secondary schools 
are intrusted to religious corpora- 
tions of the Catholic Church, but 
are assisted or maintained by the 
Federal Government. There is a 
faculty of letters and philosophy 
with three establishments at Bo- 
gota, a school of jurisprudence and 
political sciences, oue of medicine 
and natural sciences and one of 
mathematics and engineering. A 
National Institute and a School of 
Arts and Trades, supported by the 
Government, and a similar school, 
directed by the Salesian Fathers, 
provide technical education for the 
working classes. By a school cen- 
sus made in 1897 it was shown that 
there were 2,026 colleges and 
primary schools, with 143,076 pu- 
pils, in the nime departments of the republic. No 
statistics were made of private schools. 

Colombia could soarcely ‘be called an agricultural 
country. But a small portion of the soll is under 
eultivation, though much of it is fertile. Lack of 
transportation facilities has. prevented the develop- 
ment of these parts of the country. Coffee cultiva- 
tion is extending rapidly, however, and cocoa, to- 
bacco, sugar, vegetable ivory and dye-woods are pro- 
duced, ‘besides wheat, maize and plantains. The 
rubber tree grows wild, and, with the increased de- 
mand for India rubber, its cultivation has begun and 
is being extended. 

The mineral wealth of the republic 1s extensive 
Gold is found in all departments and silver is abun- 
dant. Most of the gold and silver mines are found 
in Antioquia, Caucam, Bolivar, Tolima, Panama and 
Magdalena. Other minerals found in paying quanti- 
ties and more or less worked are copper, platinum, 


Colorado has an area 
of 103,645 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 its popu- 
lation was 539,700. It 
was formed from parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and Utah. 
The first recorded ex- 
plorations of ‘Colorado 
occurred in 1750-1776, 
when Spaniards from 
Santa Fe visited the 
southern portion of the 
territory. In  1806- 
1807 Colonel Zebulon 
Pike explored the coun- 
try and discovered Pike's Peak, and in 1819 Eastern 
Colorado was thoroughly explored by Major Stephen 
H. Long. The first permanent settlement was Bent's 
Fort, on the Arkansas River, established in 1832. 
The park region of the territory was first exp. red’ 
by General John C. Fremont in 1842-1844. In 1848 
that part of Colorado west of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Rio Grande River was acquired by Mexican” 
cession, and fhe part between the Rio Grande and 
the Arkansas by purchase. In 1852 a Cherokee cat- 
tleman named Parks discovered the first gold in 
Colorado. Extensive gold deposits were discovered 
in 1858 by W. G. Russell's party, and in 1859 there 
was a great rush of gold hunters. 

In 1861 the Territory of Colorado was organized, 
with Willlam Gilpin as first Governor. In 1865 the 
first attempt was made to secure admission as a 


Zolorado. 
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lead, mercury, 





President Marrogwin, ` 
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cinnibar, manganese and emeralds. 
The emerald mines belong to the Government, but 
are leased for periods of five years. Northeast of 
Bogota coal, iron, manganese, sand and fireclay are 
found in close proximity, and large iron works ure 
established in that vicinity. The salt mines at Zipa- 
quira are a' Government monopoly. In several de- 


partments there are large deposits of coal and pe- 
troleum, and on the coasts are valuable pearl fish- 
erles for which Governmental concessions may be 
obtained. 

In 1901 there were but 400 mlles of rallroad in 
the coun and the highways were but little im- 
proved. 


The Government has since been active in 
making transportation easier, and 
the main roads are now in fair 
condition. 

Events in 1908.—Elections of 
Congressmen took place May 8 and 
9 without trouble in any of the 
provinces. It was reported on May 
12 that President Marroquin had 
resigned office, but the State De- 
partment received notice on the 

. 16th that the report was untrue. 
On June 4 the President announced 
that peace had been completely re- 
stored in the republic. There had 
been intermittent revolutions since 
the early Summer of 1902. On 
July 26 several civil officers of the 
Department of Panama were ar- 
rested because of alleged opposi- 
tion to the military authorities. 
On March 21 General Perdomo, 
Prime Minister; Senor Paul, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and Senor 
Lago, Minister of Finance, re- 
signed. General Fernandez assumed 
the Premiership and took charge of 
the Finance Department, and Senor 
Casas, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, took the administration of 

: the Foreign Office. General Pinto 

was appointed Minister of the Interior. 

The treaty between Colombia and the United 

States, affecting the Panama Canal, was signed in 

the United States January 22. Opposition began to 

cevelop in March. On August 12 the Colombian Con- 
gress unanimously refused to ratify the treaty. The 
rejection of the treaty began to develop a revo- 
lutionary tendency on the part of many of the people 
who favored the canal, but vigorous action on the 

Part of the goverment put a stop to it. In Septem- 
er the government insisted upon the reconsideration 

of the treaty. 

The gunboat Boyaca was sunk in the channel of 


Port Bethsabe on February 9. On necount of the 
scarcity of food the government issued a decree in 
February removing the duty from the more Important 
food stuffs. War duties were removed on January 3. 


On May 23 fire destroyed a number of large buildings 
at Panama. 


State, and in 1876 the 
attempt was success- 
ful. The famous Lead- 
ville mines were 
opened in 1879, and 
the same year saw the 
Ute uprising. In 1891 
the Cripple Creek gold 
discoveries were made. 
In 1894 the Legisla- 
ture passed a Dill 
niaking equal suffrage 
for men and women a 


aw. 

The chlef industrles 
are mining, stock rais- 
ing and agriculture. 
Colorado is the greatest gold and silver producing 
State in the Union, and has also important lead, 
eopper, coal and iron mines. Many cattle, sheep 
and horses are raised, and extensive irrigation works 
make agriculture profitable. 

One of the most important bills passed by the 
Colorado State Legislature in 1903 was the Torrens 
bil, providing for the securing of an absolute land 
title upon application to a district court, and is 
modeled after a new Minnesota law of the same pur- 
port. Application for title under this law is made 
to a district court and the fact advertised. If no 
contestant appears or a contest is decided in favor 
of the applicant, a certificate is issued which grants 
a clear title, unassailable in any court of the State. 
A measure affecting insurance companies declares 
that sulcide is no defense in contesting claims, and 
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that the agreements in insurance policies providing bill demands that the applicant for an injunction 
that if the insured commit suicide within one or two must give an indemnity bond to the court and as- 


years the policy is void cannot 
hold good. One of the few labor 
bills passed and signed by the Gov- 
ernor making it unlawful to dis- 
charge an employe on account of 
age, when he is over eighteen or 
under sixty years of age. Mental 
or bodily infirmities are causes for 
dismissal. A bill of importance to 
private land-owners provides that 
private persons may construct res- 
ervoirs under the supervision of 
the County Surveyor, provided it is 
for irrigating not less than ten 
acres, aud. when the improvement 
is completed the land, up to 160 
acres, may be exempted from taxa- 
tion. 

Still another act provides that 
rural school districts adjacent to 
incorporated towns may unite in 
the establishment of high schools 
in order to afford country pupils 
the sume advantages as those liv- 
ing in cities. Under a new law 
the tax assessor is empowered .to 
proceed at any time to levy an as- 
sessment upon merclandise—a bill 
aimed at the floating merchants 
who have been in the habit of com- 


ing into towns after the tax books are closed and the 
keeping establishments open unti] time for the assessor 
To curtail ‘‘vest pocket” injunctions a 


to call again. 





Gov. James H. Peabody. 
State on 


day. 


following a heavy snow began, which lasted half a 
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sume the burden of proof. if 
proof is not sufficient to make the 
injunction permanent, the defend- 
ant will have recourse on the bond 
for damages sustained because of 
the writ. Other important bills 
provide for an improvement in 
mine inspection service, for 
changes in the Chattel Mortgage 
law and for a new homestead 
law. 

The State Senate was in a mud- 
dled condition during the greater 
part of January owing to the fight 


over the re-election of Senator 
Teller to the Federal Congress. 


The deadlock lasted nearly the en- 
tire month, and at one time it 
appeared that bloodshed could be 
prevented only by show of force. 
During March disturbances at the 
reduction mills caused troops to 
be sent to that region, where they 
were kept the greater part of the 
month. A miniature in gold of 
the State Capitol has been pro- 
posed as part of Colorado’s exhibit 
at the St. Louis Exposition. An 
eurthquake shock of some severity 
was felt in the northern part of 
September 8, and immediately 


Connecticut. 


Capital: 
HARTFORD, 


Connecticut has an 
area of 4,990 square 
Miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a 


population of 908,420. furnished more  sol- 
Connecticut is one of diers or gave more 
the thirteen original help, in proportion to 


States. The first set- 
tlement within its bor- 


ders was made at necticut. During thé 
Hartford in 1633 by Civil War 54,882 men 


the Dutch, who after- 
ward sold out to the 
English. ‘Previous to 
this, in 1631, a patent 
had been granted to 
Lord Say and Seal, 
Lord Brooke, Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonstall and as- 


nately at Hartford and 
New Haven. 

During the Revolu- 
tionary War no State 


its population and 
wealth, than did Con- 


were furnished by this 
State. 

Connecticut is a 
maunfacturing State, 
due to its advantage» 
of position and its ease 
of access from the 





by companies from Massachusetts. 
held April 26, 1636, at Hartford. 


Connecticut was perfected and 
adopted, the first record of a writ- 
ten constitution organizing a gov- 
ernment. Dy it the colony became 
practically independent. On the 
accession of Charles II. to the 
throne of England a charter was 
applied for and obtained in 1662. 
It united the colonies of Connecti- 
eut and New Haven. This charter 
was found sufficient until the Dec- 
laration of Independence, in 1776, 
and then was continued as the 
State Constitution until 1818. 

Until 1670 all freemen assem- 
bled at Hartford at the time of 
general elections aud voted person- 
ally. but thereafter they voted by 
proxy or sent up their votes. In 
July, 1685, an attempt was made 
to take away the charter of the 
colony and to unite the New Ing- 
land colonies under one govern- 
ment, with a royal Governor. Sir 
Edmund Andros came to Hartford 
in 1687, while the Assembly was 
sitting. and demanded the charter. 
It was produced. but subsequently 
was hidden in the famous Charter 
Oak. Andros seized the government 


and held it until 1689. when James II. was dethroned. 
declared in force. 
the Assembly was divided into two houses. 
union of the two colonies unti] 1701 the General Court 
had met at Hartford. After that time it met alter- 


The charter was again 


Scciates by the Earl of 
Warwick. 
1636 permanent settle- 
ments were made at Hartford, Windsor and Westfield 
The first court was 
In 1638 New Haven 
was settled by a party of emigrants from England. In 
1639 a constitution for the governing of the colony of 





country. 
of varied 
and 


Early in 


followiug bills: 


Gov. Abiram Chamberlain. 


In 1698 
From the 


Stock in trade. 


blies. 





great centres of the 
It is a State 
industries, 
nearly every ar- 
ticle of commerce is manufactured there. 

Among the important acts passed by the Connec- 
ticut Legislature at the. January 


person who shall attempt to take the life of the Pres- 





session were the 
Providing death penalty for every 


ident of the United States or any 
foreign ambassador accredited to 
tie United States. Providing that 
every motor vehicle operated on 
highways shall be registered in 
the office of the Secretary of State 
and carry label bearing initial of 
State and number of license; not 
applicable to autos registered in 
other States. Providing that acci- 
deut insurance companies shall 
maintain a premium reserye on all 
policies in force equal to the un- 
earned portion of the gross pre- 
miums charged for covering risks. 
Establishing speed limit of motor 
vehicles at fifteen miles an hour 
outside of city limits and twelve 
miles within. Establishing com- 
mission to examine and license bar- 
bers. Providing that no stock in 
any mining or oil corporation shall 
be offered for sale until a- certifi- 
cate has been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State showing the financial 
condition of the corporation, the 
location of its mines or oil proper- 
ties and other details; penalty, 
$100 fine. Providing that a seven 
days’ notice must be filed with the 


Town Clerk of intention to sell a business or its 


Making a city responsible for dam- 


age to property or persons caused by riotous assem- 
Changing the amount of wages exempt from 
foreign attachment from $850 to $25. 
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The trolley operators of Waterbury struck on Jan- 
uary ll on account of the discharge of three men. 
Rioting caused a call for troops, and for a greater 
part of the Spring the city was practically under 
military rule. Several persons were killed by the 
rioters, and in one case the motorman of a car was 
shot from ambush. On August 9 the strike was de- 
clared off by concessions on the part of both the 


company and the employes. A strike of trolley op-. 
In 18508 Columbus 


‘sailed down the .coast 
of South America, ánd 
the samples of gold 
that were given. him 
at his stopping D 6 
caused him to call the 
country La Costa, Bica 
y Castilla de Oro.” Pre- 
vious to 1821 the prov- 
inee was. included: in 
the territory of Quate- 
mala, which extended 
from the southern bor- 
der of Costa Rica to 
the northern boundary 
of Chiapas, Mexico. 
During the erisis which followed the revolution of 
the Spanish-American colonies in that year Costa 
Rica became a part of the Republic of Mexieo, put 
in 1823 a separation was effected, and a confedera- 
tion of the republies of Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica was formed. 


Zosta Rica. 


Capital: 
SAN JOSE, 





It lasted until 1840, when Costa Rica withdrew and 
with Don 


instituted an independent government, 
Brulio Carilo as President.  An- 
other confederation was formed in 
1872, but it failed to prove of the 
lasting beneflt expected. 

The President. — Ascension Es- 
uivel (1902); Vice - Presidents, 
aphael Iglesias, Cleto Gonzales 

Vequez and Juan Bautista Quiros. 

he Cabinet.—Secretary of For- 
elgn Affairs, Religion, Public In- 
struetion, Charity and Justice. 
Senor Leonidas; Secretary of 
Interior, Pulice and Public Works, 
Manuel de J. Jiminez; Secretary of 
Finances, C. Gonzales Vequez; Sec- 
retary of Army and Navy, Tobias 
Zuniga. Ee 

e Government.—The President 
is elected for a term of four years 
by an electoral assembly, the mem- 
bers of which are chosen by the 
vote of all citizens able to support 
themselves. Legislative power 
vested in a Chamber of Representa- 
tives chosen in the same way as 
the President, one-half retiring 
every two years. 

he Nation.—Costa Rica has an 
area of about 18,400 square miles 
and a total population of about 
312.816. There are about 3,500 
State, and in 1892 there were about 6.289 forelgners, 
the Spaniards predominating. The average immigra- 
tion since 1894 has been about 1,000 annually. e 
State is divided into five provinces and two eomarcas, 
and is subdivided into twenty-six districts. 

The State religion is the ‘Roman CathoHe, but all 

forms of faith are tolerated under the Constitution. 
Education is compulsory and free, the nation sup- 


The treatment and 
prevention of crime 1s 
undoubtedly one of the 
greatest problems of 
modern life, Our crim- 
inal, pauper and in- 
sane population 
amounted in 1890 to 
340,996. "This ia equal 
to three standing 
armies as large as 
ours. The entire à; 
lation of the State of 


Crime and 
Tts 


Prevention. 


by nearly 10,000. 
our criminal, 
and defective classes 
were brought into one community they would form 
a State outnumbering in population fifteen States and 
Territories now in the Union. One person among us 
in every is an inmate of some prison, reforma- 
tory, publie almshouse or benevolent institution. To 





house, feed, clothe, cure, educate and reform this 





President Esquivel 
aborigines in the 


Here than one-fourth 


Vermont ig not so large 
pauper 
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eratives in Bridgeport during May also resulted in 
rioting, but was less serious than the trouble in 
Waterbury. On February 23 a broken dam at Shel- 
don caused about $50,000 damage. In March wealthy 
citizens of Greenwich subscribed more than $30,000 
for a hospital for the poor, with work to begin at 
once. Women property owners of Woodmont-on-the- 
Sound took part in the borough election held August 
29, electing thejr candidate for warden, 


TM 
portin &bout three 
hundred primary 
schools and six estab- 
lishments for second- 
ary. education. 

or the administra- 
tion of justice fhere is 
& Supreme Court, two 
Appeal Courts und a 
Court of Cassation. 
Subordinate courts are 
established in. the ‘sev- 
eral  provinces.. Cap- 
ital punishment.is pro- 
"i me peiseipal agri 

he principal agri- 
cultural . broduris of 
the coun are coffee and bananas, but almost any- 
thing can grown there. The export duty on coffee 
was abolished in 1901, and since that time there has 
been a latgé growth of the industry. Maize, rice 
and potatoes are commonly cultivated, and cocoa cul- 
ture is extending. Mining is carried on in several 
districts where gold is found, but the plants are 
small, except three, which are capitalized by Amer- 
icans. Valuable woods are obtained 
in some sections and are exported, 
though permission to send them out 
of the country was not given until 
1902. 
San Jose, the capital, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports are con- 
nected by railroad, and there ace 
some branch lines in operation 
north and south, and others under 
construction. The total length of 
the railways is about 170 miles. 

Events in 1903. — In February 
Costa Rica was called upon by Sal- 
vador and Honduras to form a de- 
fensive alliance against Guatemala 
and to further plans for the procia- 
mation of the union of the Central 
American Republics. The United 
Fruit Company has been given 
power to issue and pay postal or- 
ders at Port Limon, and also to 
pay out money for the Govern- 
ment at this port. By a decree of 
March 21 crude petroleum has been 
admitted to Costa Rica duty free 
on aceount of its use in destroying 
mosquito larvae. By a decree of 
February 18 the duty on Falliere’s 
phosphate, used in the manufneture 
of certain baby and invalid foods, was reduced to 
ten centimes on a colon. Under the date of April 28 a 
decree waa promulgated relating to the formation of 
a national association of agriculture, the object of 
which is. to. encourage agriculture in all its branches. 
The Government of Costa Rica will devote about 
$6,000 toward the fund for participation in the St. 
Louis Exposition. The exhibit will be confined chletiy 
to coffee, cacao, bananas, rubber and fruit. 





mass of wretched hu- 
manity is e large item 
in the list of our public 
Pl pee and hse 
ng larger year year. 

Over one-half of our 
criminala are either 
foreign er colored, al- 
though these two ele- 
ments conatitute little 





DR. GEORGE T. 
WINSTON, 


President of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical | 
College, Raleigh, 


ef eur population. The N. O 
"ud ra ls one and | 

& half times as crim- i 
inal. as the native 


wbite, and the colored 
scttizen is. three times 
as criminal. The native white being 73 per cent of 
. the population, furnisbes only 49 per cent of the 
criminals, and of this 49 per cent nearly one-half, 
though born in America, were born of foreign parents. 
The native white 





population of genuine American 
parentage furnishes only one-fourth of our criminal | 








| 
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class. The problem of crime among our colored pop- 
ulation is far more difficult to deal with, but the sta- 
tistics of the last census throw light on many of its 
most important phases: 

1. The colored element 18 more criminal than any 
other in our population. 

2. From 1880 to 1890 there was an increase of 
33 1-3 per cent in the ratio of colored criminals to 


colored population; in other words, the colored pop- 


nianon was one-third more criminal in 1890 than in 

3. While 57 per cent of the colored population 
are illiterate, only 54 per cent of colored criminals 
are illiterate. The colored population that can read 
and write are more crimina] than the illiterate, This 
is not true of. apy other element in the American 
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population where the illiterate criminals are in ex- 
cess of those who read and write. 

The ratio of negro prisoners and of negro 
paupers to negro population is very much higher in 
the Northern than in the Southern States. In the 
North Atlantie States, the ratio to the million of 
negro population is 7,547, in the South Atlantic 2,716, 
in the North Central States 6.351, in the South Cen- 
tra] 2,984, in the Western 9,527. The negro is nearly 
three times as criminal in 'the North Atlantic as in 
the South Atlantie, over twice as criminal in the 
North Central as in the South Central, and three and 
& half times as criminal jn the Western States as in 
the South Atlantic. 

5. Over one-third of the negro criminals are mar- 
ried, Ned the largest ratio of married criminals 
furnished y any element of our population except- 


ing the Indians. The negro is less deterred from 
crime by domestic relations than either the native 
white or the foreign white. 

6. The chief crimes committed by negroes are 
those against person and against property. Their of- 
fenses against the Government and against soclety 
are far less in proportion than those of the native- 
born or of the foreign-born white elements. 


í a: Nine-tenths of the negro criminals have no 
ra e. 
8. The female negro is less criminal compared 


with the male negro than the female white immi- 
grant compared with the male white immigrant. 

9. A smaller percentage of negro criminals were 
idle at the time of arrest than of criminals. native 
born, foreign born, Ohinese, 


THE UNITED STATES.* 














Idleness seems to be less. a cause or ld mot less 
a preventive of crime among the negroes than 
among any. other element of our population. 

‘10. A larger percentage of negro criminals are 
total abstainers from Hor and a smaller percent- 
age are drunkards than in any other element of the 
population, excepting the Chinese and Japanese. but 
a larger percentage are enrolled as moderate or oc- 
easional drinkers than in any other element, except- 
ing the Japanese. It thus appears that the negro is 
less restrained by soberness than the white man, is 
less influenced by habitual drunkenness and is more 
influenced by occasional drinking. 

e The above facts suggest the following considera- 
ons: 
The negro is far more criminal than the 


white man, either by nature or from environment and . 


*The flgures given in the above table are from the last zvailable reports of the various States prisons. 


fa 


cases where the condition of all prisoners held at the close of the year is not reported the condition of those 
committed during the year has been given. 
have no penitentiaries. 
year or more are transported to Me 
oo ote prisons, 
sen 


Alaska, 


are 


the District of Columbia, Indian Territory 
In Alaska persons convicted of heinous crimes and sentenced to imprisonment for one 

Nei il's Island, Washington, while the other Territories board their convicts at 
In the Philippines there are two prisons to which offenders against the civil laws 


and Oklahoma 


Japanese or Indians. | 
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lack of education; he therefore requires more careful 
attention and possibly different treatment from that 
given the whites. 

2. The negro is directed to crime more by tem- 
porary impulse than by idleness and want, and is 
less restrained by education than the white man. 

3. The negro is less criminal when living in 
large masses than when living in small numbers. 

4. 'The kind of education that the negro needs 
is industrial and moral, enforced by severe restraints, 
DEE bhan intellectual culture with freedom of con- 

uct. 


5. The negro woman is less criminal than the 
foreign white immigrant in similar conditions, and 
therefore is good material for development. The de- 
velopment of the negro race depends upon the de- 
velopment of the negro woman. The influence of 
the home, of the chureh and of social custom and 
- Opinion must be brought to bear in the improvement 
of our negro population, and this can be done only 
through the patient, careful and intelligent train- 
ing of negro girls before they arrive at the age of 
maturity. 

6. 'The negro is more criminal as a free man 
than he was as a slave. This is perfectly natural, 
and is due ainly to an increased opportunity— 
freedom of locomotion, freedom of vice, prostitution, 
gambling, drinking, fighting; freedom to carry deadly 
weapons; freedom from nearly all the restraints pe- 
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are willing or not. From families that are depraved, 
viclous aud criminal the children should be taken 
away and reared entirely under the direction of the 
State. These views may seem paternalistic to those 
who confound liberty with license, who glorify per- 
sonal freedom at the expense of social progress and 
civilization; but these people do not belong in so- 
ciety; their freedom is the ''desolate freedom of the 
wild ass of the desert.’’ 

I beg leave to indorse the suggestion of the presi- 
dent of the Prison Association, made in his annual 


address, that compulsory education should be en- 
forced throughout the United States and that it 
should begin with the kindergarten schools. 1 would 


add that every public school should include In every 
grade music aud other arts, manual tralning aud 
athletic culture. It is getting fashionable to de- 
nounce our public schools as inefficient and not tend- 
ing to prevent crime. The criminal statistics class 
as literates all who ean read and write—a basis 
manifestly unjust to the public schools, as they fur- 
nish an education reaching deeper and further thun 
is. implied in reading and writing. But even upon 
this basis the illiterate population of the United 
States is almost twice as criminal as the literate 
population. 

' The publie schools are also blamed for not fur- 
nishing religious training, and are actually charged 
by some witu increasing instead of diminishing crime. 
The decrease of religious training in our country 1s 


CRIME AND PAUPERISM IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


cullar to slavery. These restraints have been cut 
.loose but not replaced by others. New desires, too, 
new passions and new ambitions have been created 
by freedom. but no adequate power has been sup- 
plied for the legitimate gratificatlon of these new 
desires. The result is a large and rapid increase of 
crime, frequently so atrocious. diabolical and shock- 
ing in character as temporarily almost to destroy the 
reason of the white community in which the crimes 
are committed, driving them almost to a frenzy of 
summary vengeance. 

Over one-half of all criminals in the United 
States are under thirty years of age; in the South 
nearly two-thirds come under this limit; of negro 
criminals nearly 70 per cent; of negro female crim- 
inals 75 per cent. These figures tell their own sad 
story and emphasize more than words thé necessity 
for early training. As a matter of self-protection, 
if not from justice and humanity, the State should 
provide for every child within its borders a training 
adequate to make him a useful. honorable and self- 
supporting citizen. .If private citizens will provide 
this training for their children so much the better; 
if not. the State should provide it, and should see 
that the children receive it, whether their parents 


1In city of Buenos Ayres, 1900. 21898. 91897. 
81900, 


tistics since 1885, 121895, 351896, 


41899. 
9?Includes those charged with lesser offenses and misdemeanors, 


Many countries do not collect the statistics of crime and pauperism. The figures that were available in 1003 
were as follows: i 
Crime, Pauperism. 
SE E $ So 24 | 23. | 52 Så HA 
Es | 8g | 8 | #8 | $8 | gag] “E | ča | mo, 
Country, a 8 E KE eg NK GES DE- ER 
Saal) —3 O Se e Hen H oa 533 
sea) SE s s? | s9 | ses | oh | 683 gas 
z | 8 is S s Z, Z, Z ¡e oM 
Argentine Republic!.....| ... . 202 2,660 | 18,010 ES bee's m er 
Austria?......... .......| 21 | 607,634 | 34,459 1,086 | 566,099 9,679 | 11,231? 360,2503| $4,035,0008 
Belgium*....... Pues aha 45,525 102 45,423 RUNE 4,446 Dine 3,242 243,442 
Bolivia® vaccine n ee 3,0609 SER ii ws s s areis P EIN 
CHUM ee og see RR ee eS or 39,787 204 2,326 37,257 ee See "n M 
Denmark5.............. SC 44,324 3,8939 EE 40,431 108 — Vac s PUMA 
Ecuador!?.. e......o o...» 1 eco "ec e c.oo ene e 158 eee eee e...» 
EgvDUit... e er ee ... | 146,841 1,634 58,295 86,912 ex e ‘Pas — Pics 
France$............ 421 ec 2,248 | 187,024 | 431,920*| 30,039*, 15,827 | 1,411,800 8,492,000 
German Empire$........ ... | 469,819 ex ss M ai x vos suu E ee etl oe ett 
Great Britain: 
England and Wales’.. ` 8,841 Sea ei «de 811,449 | 60,597,720 
Jreland*.............. s 1,221 a dee .... S ere m sis ave 102,771 5,854,005 
Scotland7............. a 1,872 "Hes Muss X s Seele RO 102,409 5,776,815 
Guatemala3............. E SEN 927 — 24,560 bie wie eae SEN SE 
FUN Cary? Nee Nee Ne :12 | 547,217 | 14,682 | 109,138 | 423,397 4,986 300 sci oca BEE 
Italy”. ecu EE 137 | 395,382 3,145 82,796 | 309,441 | 56,446 | 21,866 "m 1,136,400 
: Japan8........... cte orania 139 | 131,200 | .2,675 .... | 128,525 | 56,679 TH 21,228 102,000 
Netherlands (The)? ...... 18 | 126,525 | 17,017? .... | 109,508 4,043 240,2714 Seas 
Norway....... ole agas tara 99 19,000 aera vs ae $us S eret 80,130 
Portugali?.............. aud 18,480 a aue a east os res ae 
Russial?................ 888 | prado DEN .... | 85,656 "e a bre nae 
Salvador? .....secseences Sate 4,084 ET DEE EE E PERSA DECHE 
Serviad........oooooo.... 3 3,548 iets BEER "DT 5,284 stave cou Ses sd : 
Sweden$........... e TOM 2,427 ER GE DES 1,023 1,859 235,163 
Switzerland? ............ al GE NOA ción 4,189 GC EES 


not due to the publie schools, but to fits neglect by 
other agencies, whlch, half a century ago, regarded 
the religious training of the young as one of thelr 
foremost duties. 

If we rely entirely upon statistics we will find 
that literacy is far more preventive of crime than so- 
called religious tralning. Statistics are not full on 
this subject, but those that we have speak very 
clearly. In the jails of Detroit, Mich., during a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years, there were confined 40.838 
prisoners, of whom 37,089 had recelved religious 
training and 2,249 had not.  Ninety-three per cent 
of all the inmates of the Elmira Reformatory have 
received religious training. Of the prisoners in 200 
jalls throughout the United States over 53. per cent 
had received religious training and less than 20 per 
cent had not. 

There is no panacea for the prevention of crime, 
but it may be greatly diminished if al] the forces of 
civilization will work together. 

It is a rule of hygiene to keep the general health 
good if you would prevent sickness in any particu- 
lar organ. This is an excellent rule for the preven- 
tion of crime, a far better rule than the administra- 
tion of any one specific medicine. Even if we could 


5In judicial district of La Paz. *Estimated. 71901. 
10No statistics since 1893, 11No sta- 
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prevent by legislation the production of offspring by 
the criminal, the vicious, the defective and the dis- 
eased, and even if we could secure by education the 
perfect mental, moral, religious, aesthetic and phys- 
jeal culture of every child in the land, we would 
not then prevent crime, unless we could also control 
the social, industrial, political and climatic environ- 
ment. All the forces of civilization are partly re- 
sponsible for crime, and crime will increase or di- 


SUICIDES IN THE 


So little attention has been paid to the study cf 
suicide in the United States tht the article publisned 
in the Yale Review for May, 1903, by Professor 
William Bacon Bailey, attracted widespread attention 
aniong statisticians and sociologists. 

The period covered by Professor Bailey’s investl- 
gation extended from 1897 to 1901, during which 
time he examined 29,544 cases. In order to take a 
more convenient unit, however, 10,(00 cases were 
taken as the basis for the computation. Of these 
7,781 were males and 2,219 were females, and, 
studicd according to States, the ratio cf mules to 
females ranged from 3 to 4 to 1. The tel:owing 
table indicates the number of suicides acc.rding Lo 
age groups: 





Age. i Totals. | Males, |Females, 

Under (eent, 635 339| 206 
Twenty to thirty........... 2,261 1,592 669 
Thirty to forty... ves «ss 2,381 1,831 550 
Forty to Mi 4. cer 1,874 1,593 281 
Fifty to SixtY.............. 1,316 1,122 194 
Sixty to seventy............ 808 725 83 
Seventy and over........... 344 296 48 
Unknown +»+......... UN 381 283 98 
Totals ....... sess] 10,000 7,781] 2,219 
In his comments upon these tables Professor 


Bailey said: ‘‘When we take the percentage of males 
and females committing suicide curing the different 
ten-year periods we find there are decided differences 
which are not clearly brought out in the preceding 
table. Before the fortleth year less than half the 
males are included, while of the females more than 
two-thirds, showing that females commit suicide at 
a much earlier oge in this country. 

*When we consider the percentage of maleg and 
females with respect to diferent conjugal conditions 
we find that single, widowed and divorced women 
commit suicide more than do men in like sitnations, 
but the married men are slightly higher in the scaio 
than the wives. As 1s true in most countries the 
number of the married slightly exceeds ih.t of tie 
single. 

“The following table shows this: 


| i 
|' Totals. | Males. |Females. 


Binge’ canicas 4,054 3,129 925 
Married +......ooooooooo.o.. 4,807 3,817 990 
Widowed ...........- eee 679 496 18: 
Divorced ......oooooooo.o.o». 189 137 52 
Unknown eem a 271 202 69 

Totals .....oooooooo.o....] 10,000 7,781 2,219 


“Shooting is the favorite method of taking one's 
life in this country, followed closely by poison. Al- 
most exactly 60 per cent of the cases are included 
under these two heads. Hanging is by no means as 
common as in the northern portion of Europe, nor 
drowning, as in the southern countries. More than 
50 per cent of the cases of drowning in this country 
oecur in the three Summer months. In Maine hang- 
ing is still the favorite method. Jumping, poison and 
gas are confined principally to the cities. With 
males the favorite method is shooting and the one 
least used is jumping. while most women take 
poison and fewest end their lives by cutting.'' 


The number of suicides classified according to 
method is shown in the following table: 


t D 
| Totals. | Males. | Females. 


Method. 
Shooting 259.9]. eerste 8,247 2,980 267 
Deene EE 800 490 310 
Poison `. — IN EN cards mri 200 1.882 SCH 
dg TEE EEN 

Qe pus OPE RIPE INE jer EE 2 
Jumping .......... nr nnnng H £ 
Hani ee 952 750) 202 
Miscellaneous au 302 219 83 

Totals sia 10,000 7,781 2,219 


one of these forces 1s exerted with 
more or less intensity in the right or the wrong dl- 
rection. But of all these forces there is none so po- 
tent as complete education, for this, working upon 
the human being in the most plastic period of his 
life, is more able than other forces to correct the 
evil tendencies of heredity, to give a man control 
over himself and to fit him for controlling his own 
environment. 


minish as any 
n 


UNITED STATES, 


“There has always been a tendency shown by 
those who have studied the subject of suicide to put 
all doubtful cases under the head of despondency or 
of insanity, and, as a result, these have been a great 
catch-all, reuching beyond justifiable proportions. in 
this case the attempt has been made to search for 
the primal eause and not attribute the death to these 
causes unless it seemed the only one that could be 
determined. When the motive was doubtful it was 
placed among the unknown. In this way that class 
is rather large.  Disappointed love, domestic trouble 
and grief are most alike.’’ 


The following is the classification of the suicides 
in respect to motlve: 


| 
Motive | Totals. | Males. |Females. 

| 
Despondency ............. 2,201 1,596 431 
Business l098S............... 1,3 1,300 98 
Insanity aiii 1,361 1,013 348 
Ill health a... iris S 1,309 969 840 
Disappointment in love...., 900 627 213 
Domestic trouble,.......... 773 544 229 
Fear of disgrace............ 539 429 110 
Grief EE odas pus 421 267 160 
Alcoholism ............ m 413 390 23 
Chagrin bo ........wLO.SOo7éOSéÉCSCC eve .. 294 225 89 
Miscellaneous and unknown.. 559 421 138 
Totals %0.10.0.0...06100U0060000000 10,000 7,781 2,219 


Professor Bailey has also classified the cases in 
respect to the day on which they occur and the man- 
ner iu which they are distributed, both through the 
day and through the week. ‘‘Among the males Mon- 
day is pre-eminently the day for suicide; the money 
is spent and the spirits are often depressed ag a 
result of the artiticial stimulation of Saturday night 
and Sunday. Females prefer Sunday to Monday, but 
both are extraordinarily high. Religious excitement 
may have some effect upon this, but nearly a third 
of the suicides on account of domestic trouble come 
on Sunday. The family is then together for the 
day, giving greater opportunity for quarrel, or the 
husband may be intoxicated and the home seems 
dreary to the females.’’ 


The table cf days is as fo lows: 


Day of the Week, Per Cent, | PerCent, 


| Totals. 


Males. |Females. 
Sunday eiii ios ‘ 110.8 107.3| 123.1 
Monday 2.6.2 99 io 119. 118.4 122.6 
Tuesday eiii e Ss 97.9 98.7 94.8 
Wednesday ............. s. 96.3 97.0 93.5 
Thursday ........... ees 88.2 88.4 87.6 
Friday ..... e See 96.6 98 6 . 89.5 
Saturday ......oo.ooooooo.o.. 91.0 91.6 88.9 


AS this is tbe first attempt that has been made 
to detezmine during what portions of the day suicides 
occur in this countrv Professor Bailey's investigations 
along these lines are particularly interesting, as he 
has arranged the bours 85 neatly that less than 5 per 
cent of the cases remain in doubt. According to his 
findings there is a continuous increase in suicides 
from midnight until 6 p. m, “The three hours from 
6 to 9 p. m. show a slight falling off, while from 9 
in the evening until midnight the period is of greatest 
frequency. Suicides on account of ill health and in- 
sanity are common in the early hours of the morning, 
alcoholism and chagrin later in the forenoon, de- 
spondency in the afternoon and disappointed love and 
family trouble late in the evening. Nearly three- 
fourths of the cases of suicide by gas come between 
the nours of 9 in the evening and 3 1n the morning. 
Shooting is the most regularly. distributed of any. 
Drowning and hanging are most common in the 
afternoon; poison in the late afternoon and cvening. 
Of the cases of murder followed by the suicide of 
the murderer abcut 70 per cent are between 6 in the 
afternoon and midnight. Afternoon and evening is 
then the time when those with suicidal mania 
should be -most closely watched," and from. these in-. 
vestigations it is also evident that the hours from 9 
to 12 p. m. on Monday is the favorite time for those 


who are prone to self-destruction. 
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The following is the table of hours: SUICIDES IN FIFTY AMERICAN CITIES—Continued. 
Hours. of Day.. { Totals. | Males. | Females. 


























12 P. . to 8 A. M...... 506 404 -102 1892-1901, 1902. 
8 A. M. to 6 A. M...... 789 642 147 
e MED E a ts pr 
e e (0) LSOPrPo no...» . , ` An . ba . ila c 
12 M. to 3 P. M...... 1,898| 1,082 316 City. Ze Bes L8 SETS 
3P. M, to 6 P. M...... 1,450 1,115 23 ASA gu i EE 
9 P. M. to 12 P. MILLS rss) 1202 — 390 83 lesa B8| S38 
D D O e ur , A, oc 5 -o p» | ri CO 
Unknown ....c-..ee+cceee, 465 319 146 zn ATE] pa] pré 
d . P 3 t x a Philadelphia, Pa. eevee bo. ..o. 1,323 11,0 176 13,0+ 
— Totalé..................] 10,000]  T,T81| 2,219 Baltimore, Má. orae geg 521 10.8 éi 11:64 
P THE RECORD OF 1902. artford, Conn.............. : re 
i Frederick Hoffman, the. statistician of the. Pruden- Piona E, IDETTE e ed Ad de o 
‘tial Life Insurance Company, has also made a close Buffalo N, Y [LU UU 313| 9:9 45! 120 + 
study of the suicides in the United States, and the Lowell, Mass........... pas 85| 97 81 8.0— 
result is published in.‘‘The Spectator.” . According 10 Mobile Ala................. 83| 92 8| 19.9 
Mr. Hoffman, “the suicide record of 1902 indicates Manchester, N. H....... ADAC 48| 9.2 4| 0.7-- 
an increase in the rate from 16.6 per 100,000 of popu- Reading, Pa................. 65| 9.1 8| 9.04 
lation during 1901 to 17.0 during 1902. -.The follow- Worcester, Mass...... a . 5| 9.0| 16| 12.64 
ing table shows the actual and relative mortality from Lawrence, Mass......... s wes 49| 8.8 3| 4.5-- 
suicide in each of the fifty cities (1st) for the decade Chelsea, Mass........... — 21| 8.4 5| 14.24- 
1892-1901 and (2d) for the year 1902. In this table Fitchburg, Mass............. 23| 8.2 1| 38.0— 
the cities have been arranged in the order of their Elizabeth, N. J.............. 38| 8.2 6| 10.74 
degree of suicidal frequency: : i Cambridge. MaSS............. 69 8.2 12 12.54 
SUICIDES IN FIFTY AMERICAN CITIES—1892-1902. Orange, ÑN.J................ 1 6.6 5| 20.2+ 
Holyoke, MAE EE a pte 3 Ke + 
RB jomerville, Mass............. : ,6— 
1892-1901. | * 1902, Trenton, N. J... eeose oeeo eee 34| 5.1| Al 51 
——— New Bedford, Mass........... 26| 4.6 2| 8.1— 
E "Er ..g Camden, N. Breda PAN A 24| 3.5 5| 0.14 
: Og |»z9| On 23.3 Newton, MAS8........o........ 8| 2.7 s DE 
City. NS ES to 62 Fall River, Mass, 25| 2.7 0| 5.4+ 
as” Qe Rohs, gi qe . POSO PAS Eé 
Ee ECH B3 388 Toner cesos 19,709| 16.0]2,452] 17.04- 
DN nN je 
: Z Al 4 EI The second table, which shows the aggregate re- 
St. Louis, MO......ooooo.o.... 1,361] 25.7| 142| 23.5— turns of the fifty cities since 1800, indicates that the 
Hoboken, N, Jie. eese 3 LE Gg Se MT suicide rate has incrensed from 12.0 per 100,000 of 
Oakland, Cai, aa E 138 Si KE SI , Ee in de to 17.0 in 1902: 
AN. Y. City (Man. and Bronx).. , . . SUICIDES I M -1902. 
Milwaukee, Wi9.............. : 519| 20.1 69| 22.9.- N FIFTY AMERICAN CITIES—1890 90 
Cincinnati, Ohio.............| . 585] 18.58] . 68| 20.64 suicide, 
TE AE v9.9.5: 6. 0, 5 s d e V RR 1 dod He 225 EEN Total jns 
roo yn, o Loro oo ..o ecce ee $ . hr" ati 301 
Boston, MasS..........- 2....| 821] 15.9] 88) 14.1— Year, eos, | Suicides. 100,000 
Indianapolis, Ind: A : 225| 15.6 20 14.0— of | 
New Orleans, La...... SE 419| 15.5| 47| 15.8+ Popul'n 
Jersey City, N. J.......... ...| 285| 15.0] 29] 13.4— 1890.................1 10,202,017 1,223 12.0 
Haverhill, Mass.......... e. 48| 14.7 10| 24.84 1891..... eer s s. | 10,499,098 1,465 14.0 
New Haven, Conn............ 139| 14.2 2 18.4-- 1892...... ea s. | 10,805,729 1,409 13.0 
Rochester, N. Y........ oan -214| 14.1 17.24 1898.0... sore vas 11,102,211 1,164 15.0 
rle, a e..0..:.0..0..... 1.0.0.0... P eee 65 13.5 1 1.8— 1894 c.......... 600... 0.0 1,447, 1,773 15.6 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 462) 13.4 71| 17.24 1890. ceca wes E 11,785,848 1,839 15,6 
Me tee den D.C... wees 344| 13.2 30| 10.4— 1896................. 12,131,332 1,934 15.0 
Bt. Paul, Minn.............- 195| 12.8| 17| 10.0— 1897................. 12,418,410 2.161 17.8 
Dayton, Ohi0................ 94| 12.3 6.6— 189$8............... e 12,863,239 2,230 17.3 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 228| 12.1 54| 25.64+- 1899................. 13,288,013 2,121 16.0 
Passaic, N. J........... ae 25| 11.8 6.0— 1900... ec ee 13,031,180 2,158 16.8 
Pittsburg, Pa................ 334| 11.5 45| 13.2 E M ve e 14,014,808 2,322 16.6 
Louisville, KY............... 212| 11.2} 31| 14.44 1902................. 14,456,183 2,452 17.0 


In a third table Mr.- Hoffman presents the suicide record of New York City for each year from 1804 to 


1902, 1844 excepted: 
SUICIDES IN NEW YORK CITY*—1804-1902. . 
1804-1828. 1829-1853. 1854-1878. 1879-1902. 


























vi 5 . s A y LA o ' 3 ' 

. a essa D E eo sd . S aes e 4 39 5d 
E 3 [egs] & 3 | sees] 3 3 | #38 d 3 [2383 
2. 33 17. 9.9 
29 14.7 12.0 
23 11.0 18.5 
13.0 15.8 
12.6 10.2 12.5 
13.0 7 11.3 
10.7 1860.... 7 15.3 
83 11.9 1801.... 44 Géi 18.1 
12. 14.7 1862.... 43 2 16.6 
ate ; 1838 14.6 1863.... 50 5.9 888 17.1 

e 5.6 839. 14.8 1861.... 23 2.1 : 16.5 
1815.... 4.6 1810... 9.0 1865.... 44 5.1 1890. 15.8 
1816.. 15 13.4 184 10.3 1866.... 54 6.1 1891. 19.0 
1817.. 1 15.7 1842..., 9.6 1867.. 82 9.1 1892. 14.9 
1818.. 2 20.4 1843. 5.2 B.... 98 10.7 1893.... 18.8 
1819.. 27 | 22.4 1844. .. 1869.. 102 11.0 1891. 19.2 
1820.. 15. 12.1 1845... 5.0 1870... 101 10.7 1895. 21.2 
1821.. ' 18 12.3 1846.... 4.7 1871.. 114 11.8 1896. 21.0 
1822.. 13 9.8 1847.... 1.2 1872.. 144 14.6 1897. 23.2 
1823....]. 18. 12.7 1848.... 7.3 1873... 118 11.6 1898. 23.9 
1824.... 19 12.8 1849.. 7.1. 1874...,| 180 17.3 1899. 21.7 
825... 14 9.0 1850. 6.0 1875,..,] 155 14.5 1900. 24.4 
1826... 22 17.7 1851... 6.8 1876.., 150 13.7 1901. 22.3 
1821.... 18.4 1852.... 6.6 a 18.2 1902. 21.0 

1828. 82 17.8 1853.... 5.9 12.4 





*Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs, 
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Cuba, the youngest 
of the world's repub- 
lies, was Spanish ter- 
ritory from the date 
of its E 
1808, when, Dy 
signing of the Peace 
Treaty of December 
10, Spain admitted the 
right of the island to 
become an independent 
State. The story of 
the Cuban struggle for 

om is a long one. 
The island was discov- 
ered by Columbus in 
1492, ut the Span- 
tards did not attempt its colonization until 1511, 
when Diego Velasquez subjugated and enslaved the 
natives. ‘Small favors were shown the colony by 
the Home Government. It was subjeeted to heayy 
trade restrictions, and when, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, its agricultural wealth began 
to assume attractive proportions, the Crown claimed 
the tobacco trade as a royal monopoly. The col- 





onists opposed this claim violently, and there were. 


frequent encounters between the Cubans and the 
Spanish militia. At last Spain was forced to give 
up its monopoly, and during the struggle known as 
the Seven Years’ War, which practically involved 
all Europe, the ‘English, in 1763, gained possession 
of Cuba, and during the brief period of their occu- 
pation its ports were opened to free commerce and 
various needed internal improve- Kai 
ments were inaugurated, only to be 
abandoned when tie island was re- 
stored to Spanish rule. The better 
commercial conditions were con- 
tinued, howover, and, as the result, 
Cuba remained loyal to the House 
of Bourbon even when Napoleon de- 
posed Ferdinand VII. to place his 
brother Joseph on the throne. From 
this fact came its erstwhile title, 
“The Ever Faithful Isle," and 
promises of a more substantial re- 
ward were made. When Ferdinand 
was restored, in 1813, they were 
forgotten, and Cuba, with other 
American colonies, soon began to 
feel the effect of his despotism, 
and Spain's attempt to make the 
island a military station from 
which to direct operations against 
the South American republics which 
had already shaken off her yoke 
created general discontent. Many 
political secret: societies were 
formed, and there was persistent 
planning of revolutions. An open 
revolt in 1820 wrung from the Kin 
the concession of a more libera 
constitution, but even this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the colonists, and in 1823 the 
first move for independence was planned by Soles de 
Bolivar. Information of the purposed revolution 
reached the authorities, however, and the leaders 
were imprisoned upon the very day when the Republic 
of Cuba was to have been proclaimed. 


From that date Spain's rule became more rigor- 
ous, and in 1825 another revolutionàry movement 
was organized, ‘with headquarters in Mexico and re- 
cruiting stations.in the United States; -but this also 
was frustrated by the capture of the. leaders before 
the blow was struck. A suspected.plot for a revolt 
of the slaves around Matanzas in-1 
torture and death of many persons, but four years 
later Narciso Lopez inaugurated a Teroa nar 
movement, on the fallure of which he escaped wit 
some of his fellow revolutionists. In 1849 his at- 
tempt to return was prevented by the United States 
authorities, but he promptly proceeded to organize his 
forces outside the United States, and in (1850 he 
landed in Cuba, accompanied by about 600 men. 
Again he was compelled to flee, and the next year he 
returned with more men, but was captured and shot. 


Stung by oppression and excessive taxation, the 
Cubans began a war in 1869 which lasted for ten 
years. On October 10 of that year Carlos 'M. Ces- 
pedes, at the head of 128 poorly equipped men. is- 
sued a declaration of independence, and within a 
few weeks he had enlisted more than 10.000 volun- 
teers. In April, 1869, a republic was organized. with 
a constitution which, as one of its features, abolished 
slavery. Cespedes was elected ‘President and Gen- 
eral Quesada was made commander of the insurgent 
forces, but for ten years the fighting continued, 
gometimes openly and sometimes as guerilla war- 


President 


until. 
the - 





led to the 


fare, until, in 1878, the treaty of El Zanjon was 
signed. This gave Cuba a representative in the 
Cortes, but, as Spain managed to control the elec- 
tions, it was evident that the island could hope for 
no justice under Spanish rule. In 1894, therefore, 
Jose Marti planned a new revolution, and, although. 
his original plans were not successful, it opened the 
way for the struggle which, beginning in 1895, ended 
only when the armed interposition of the United 
States won for her the freedom for which she had 
so long fought. 

Tbe Cuban Congress held its. first meeting .on 
Muy 5, 1902, and the forma] inauguration of the 
Goyernment took place on May 20. Then, amid, the 
Salutes of cannon, the American flag was lowered 
Dom every publie building in Havana, the Ouban 
fag was raised in its place, and within an hour the 
last of the American troops had left the soil o 
Cuba, and General Wood, embarking on the U. 8S. 
eruiser Brooklyn, prepared for the homeward journey, 
leaving the new republic to struggle alone. 

The present President of the republic is Tomas, 
Estrada ‘Palma, with Luis Esteves as Vice-President. 
They were elected on February 24, 1902. l 

he Nation.—The Constitution upon which the 
Cuban Republic is based was adopted on 'February 
21, 1901. It provides for a republican form «f gov-. 
ernment, with a President, a Vice-President, a Sen- 
ate and a House of Representatives. As the United . 
States had been in.control of the island.since the 
signing of the Peace Treaty it was necessary that 
Congress should authorize the President to turn over 
the territory to the Cuban people. In 1901, there- 
204 fore, such an.act was passed, the 
only provisions being that Cuba, 
should make no treaty with any 
foreign power which might. ci- 
danger her independence; that it 
would contract no debts for which 
the eurrent revenue would not suf- 
fice, and that it would concede to 
the United States Government the 
right of intervention and grant to 
it the use of naval stations. These 
conditions were accepted by Cuba 
on June 12, 1901. and on May 
20, 1902, the control of the 
island was formally transferred to 
the newly-eleeted Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

The Cabinet.—The Cuban Cabi- 
net is constituted as follows: Sec- 
- tary of the Interior, Diego Ta- 
mayo; Secretary of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Industry and Finauce. 
Garcia Montes; Secretary of Justice 
and Foreign Affairs, C. Zaldo; Sec- 
retary of Public Instruction, Ed- 
ward Yeno; Secretary of Public 
Works, M. L. Dias. 

Cuba is divided into six prov- 
inces, the population of which in 
1899 was as follows: 


7o SEM 


of Cuba. : 


Area Popula- 

Province, | Sq. M, ] : tlon. 

Havana ..... corona crac... cece . 2,112 Wë * 424 811 
Pinar del Rio «25060cec092462069900€2]- R -5,000... M 173,082 
Matanzas c*occatecsesoceceocosel: 3,700 : sh Wx 209.462 
Santa Clara...... eee eeee eoo ,060 ` 856.527 
Puerto Principe................| 10,000 |. 88,227 
Santiago de Cuba............,...| 12,468 : + 827,716 
Totals el 44,000 1,572,845 


According to race &ub-division the population was |: 
as follows: ^ Native white, 910,299; foreign ‘white, | 
ient negro, 234,638; mixed, 270,805; Chinese; 


Although education had been nominally 'compul- 2 


sory since 1880 the law was never enforced. and the 
census of 1899 showed that 64 per cent of the popu- 
lation could neither read nor write; 2 per cent could 
read, but not write; 33 per cent could write, but 
were without superior education, and only d per 
cent of the population had received what might be 
termed ordinary educational advantages. Under 
United States rule, however, all this was changed. 
Both the elementary and the secondary school sys- 
tems were reorganized, and each municipality was 
not only required to elect a school board. but it 
was made the duty of these 'boards to see that 
every community should be provided with schools 
at which the attendance of children should be com- 
pulsory. In 1900 it "was reported that more than 
130,000 children were enrolled at the 3,099 schools, 
over which 3,500 teachers presided, and the annual 
cost of the elementary education alone now exceeds 
$4,000,000. In addition to this, much attention has 
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also ‘been paid to the matter of higher education, 
and institutions of various kinds have been estab- 
lished and are now "well supported. 

While Cuba derives a large income from her 
agricultural products, these are chiefiy sugar and 
tobacco. Fruits and vegetables are raised in paying 
quantities, and more than 1,000,000 gallons of rum 
were exported during 1901, but none of these ex- 
ports can compare with the sugar or tobacco crops. 
In 1901 more than 600,000 tons of sugar left the 
country, while the exports of tobacco auring that 
year included 29,864,881 pounds of leaf and 213,- 
011,939 cigars. 
are rich mineral deposits, copper, manganese and 
iron, which are being worked, while her forest lands 
contain many valuable woods, from which is ob- 
tained the cedar so extensively used in the manu- 
facture of cigar boxes, and the mahogany, the dye 
woods, fibres, gums, oils and resins, which are ex- 
tensively. exported. The imports duriug the year 
1901 were -$67,753,108, while the exports amounted 
to $66,502,169. 

The budget statement for 1902 was as follows: 
Receipts, $17,4183.227; expenditures, $15,381,012. 

Events in 1903.—The Cuban Congress adjourned 
on July 18, after having been in session almost con- 
stantly since the inauguration ef the republic, May 
20, 1902. One of the final acts of the Senate was the 
ratification of the postal treaty with the United 
States. By a treaty ratified earlier in the month the 
United States was given coaling stations on the Isle 
of Pines, to be paid for at the rate of $2,000 a year 
all the property to be acquired by Cuba, the United 
States to advance the money necessary for the pur- 
chase. The permanent treaty, incorporating the Platt 
amendment of 1902, giving to Cuba reciprocal trade 


In some portions of the island there 


tela ons with the United States, was signed on 
av 

The first year of Cuban independence showed a 
good financial state, the surplus in the treasury at 
that time peine $3,522,681. The first German Min- 
ister to Cuba, F'reiheer von Heintz, arrived in Havana 
jn April. A tax of 10 cents on each pair of shoes 
sold in the province of Santa Clara, imposed by the 
Provincial Council, together with other taxes im- 
posed by the same council, were suspended by Pres- 
Aree oe on the ground that they were unjust and 

egal. 

The mahogany forests ef the south end of the 
island are in the hands of Americans, who are fast 
making this one of the chief exports of the republic, 
From a report made at the end of Cuba's fiscal year 
it was shown that the United States wus losing some 
of the Cuban trade she had held previously, and that 
Spain, Germany and France were receiving more at- 
tention from Cuban merchants. The first shipment of 
raw sugar from Cuba was received in Philadelphin in 
January. It was estimated that the sugar crop for 
the year would amount to about 1,000,000 pounds. 
Railroad traffic increased rapidly during the year, 
and in February through trains, carrying sleepers, 
were put on between Havana and Santiago. 

A revolt in Santiago Province was reported in July, 
but no rebels could be found by the government 
agents. In September General Emilo Nunez and 
Colonel Charles Duboy, two officers who served in the 

bellion against Spain, were appointed to the Revo- 
lutionary Soldiers’ Revisory Commission. On May 20 
the first anniversary of Cuba's independence day was 
celebrated with a parade of troops and an illumina- 
tion of Havana. The Siboney cigarette factory, at 
Havana, was burned on August 24. 
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Delaware has an 
area of 2,050 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 184,735. It 
is one of the thirteen 
original States. The 
discovery of the Dela- 
ware was made by 


Delaware. 


— 


T Hudson in 1609, and 
Capital: the bay received its 
DOVER. name jin 1610 from 

Lord De La Ware, 


Governor of Virginia. 
In 1629 land near the 
mouth of the Delaware 
River was urchased 
from the Indians, and in 1630 De Vries, with a col- 
ony of thirty persons from Holland, settled near 
Lewes. In 1638 a colony of Swedes and Finns set- 
tled near Trenton and built a fort at the mouth .a 
Christiana- Creek. 
settlements, built a fort at New Castle, five: 
south of Fort Christiana. This was captured by 
Swedes in 1654, but che Dutch re- de? 
taliated and sent the Swedish colo- x 
nists back to Europe. Until 1664 
the Delaware colonies remained un- 
der control of the Dutch. In 1664 
the Duke of York came into posses- 
gon of the country, arousing a series 
of remonstrances from Lord Balti- 
more, who claimed the region. In 
1682 William Penn procured from 
the Duke of York a release of the 
lands on the west bank of the river. 
Lord Baltimore contested this 
claim, but Penn was sustained in 
the courts. In 1703 the territories 
under Penn were allowed to secede 
and to bold a distinct assembly. 
The same Governor presided over 
Fenunsylvania and Delaware until 
the Revolutionary War. 

During the wars preceding the 
Revolution Delaware was sheltered 
from attacks, but furnished her 





share of soldiers. In 1776 the 
State was declared independent 
and a Constitution was formed. 


She was tbe first State to ratify 
tbe Federal Constitution, on De- 
cember 7, 1787. Although a slave 
State, she refused to secede at the 
outbreak of the Civil War and furnished several regi- 
ments to the Union army. l 

While agriculture is net the principal industry of 
Delaware, the State makes a good showing in field 
erops and in fruit. Delaware peaches are famous 
throughout the country, both for their flavor and 
their shipping qualities. In the Autumn of 1902 
117,908 acres were sowed in wheat for the 1903 crop. 
The raising of tomatoes for canning is an important 
agricultural industry in the State. In 1902 750,670 
cases were packed. 


its earliest 
days the Crown. of 
Denmark has been 
elective. When the 
male line of ‘the 
princely House of 
Svend  Bstridsen  be- 


Denmark. 


BS eame extinct, in 1448, 
the Dlet selected 
Christian I., Count of 


Capital: 


Oldenburg, as ruler of 
COPENHAGEN. 


the country, and the 
dignity ‘remained in 
that family until 1863, 
when the male line 
again became extinct 
with. the death of 
King Frederick VII. In view of this probability of 
a lack of direct heirs, therefore, the Powers of Eu- 
rope prepared and signed the treaty of 1852, by the 
terms of which the succession to the throne was be- 
stowed upon Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg and his male descendants 
through his union with Princess Louise of Hesse 
Cassel, who 'was the niece of King Christian VIII. of 
Denmark. : 
Prince Christian, who assumed the title of King 
Christian IX., was born April 8, 1818. being the 
fourth son of the late Duke William of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg. His. marriage to 





Queen Louise, who was born September 7, 1817, oc- 
zia on May 20, 1842. 
1 e 


She died September 29, 










The Dutch, in protest to Swedish 


Gov. John Hunn. 
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Events in 1903.—J. 
Edward  Addicks's 
fourth attempt to get 
elected to the U. S. 
Senate fronx Dela- 
ware began with the 
convening of the State 
Legislature in January, 
On January 13 the first 
Show of strength came, 
when five of the ''regu- 
lars’’ voted with the 
Democrats on a ques- 
tion to submit to com- 
mittee a contested elec- 
tion. On January 15 the 
Democrats submitted to 
the Regular Republicans a proposition to vote with 
the Republicans for a long-term Senator, provided 
the Democrats be permitted to choose the short- 
on man. Addicks had been nominated for either 
erm. 

The. proposition was held in abeyance by 

Republicans, and at the first ballot, taken 
Ka January 20, Addicks, the Union 

omg Republican candidate, lacked six 

votes of election, the  Regulars' 
candidate receiving only ten votes 
and the Democratic candidates 
twenty-one each. On the elev- 
enth ballot, taken February 2, 
Addicks was still six votes short. 
On February 5 Mr. Addicks par- 
alyzed the Legislature by announc- 
ing his withdrawal from the con- 
test, making it conditional, how- 
ever, upon the holding of a lRe- 
publican caucus by all the Repub- 
ican members of the Legislature 
and the selection of two Republican 
candidates. The Regulars balked 
when it came to agreeing with the 
Union Republicans, and a second 
deadlock resulted, Addicks's candi- 
dacy standing as before. Ballot 
after ballot was taken without any 
change in the relative position of 
the Union candidate. The Regulars 
began to tire of the long fight, how- 
ever, and finally an agreement was . 
reached with the Union Republicans 
and J. Frank Allee, an Addicks 
man, was selected as candidate. On 
March 2 the final ballot was taken 
and Allee was elected for the long term and Dr. L 
Heisler Ball, a Regular, for the short term. 

On, June 22 a mob of 2,000 persons took George 
White, a negro aceused of murder, from the jail at 
Wilmington and burned him at the stake, riddling 
his body with bullets. The act aroused the greatest 
indignation throughout the country, and after the 
first excltement had ceased earnest efforts were made 
by the State officials to find and punish those partici- 
pating in the lynching in the hope that such punish- 
ment might prevent similar acts in the future. » 





The Heir Apparent. 
—The heir apparent 
to the throne is Prince 
Frederick, tbe eldest 
sou of the King. He 
was born June 3, 1843, 
and was married July 
28, 1869, to Princess 
Louise, daughter of 
King Carl XV. of Swe- 
den and Norway. They 
have had eight child- 
fen. i 
The  Ministry.—The 
Ministry is constituted 
as follows: President 
of the Council and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Prof. Deuntzer; Minister of 
the Interior, M. Enevold Sorensen; Minister of Justice, 
M. Alberti; Minister of Finance and of Public 
Works, M. C. Hage; Minister of War, Colonel W. H. 
O. Madsen; Minister of Marine, Rear Admiral 
Johncke; Minister of Public Instruetion and Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs, M. J. Christensen; Minister of 
Agriculture, M. Ole Hansen. 

The Nation.—The Constitution of the 'Kingdom 
of Denmark dates back to 1849. It vests the execu- 
tive power in the King and his ministers, and the 
legislative power in the Rigsdag, acting with the 
sovereign. ‘The Rigsdag is a two-chambered body, 
the Landsthing, or RE House, 'has 66 members. 
Twelve are appointed by tbe King for life and 54 
members are selected by special electors for a term 








| Faroe Islands. 
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‘of eight years.- The Folkething, or Lower House, ls 
composed of 114 members, elected for three years. 
Religious toleration is complete in ‘Denmark, but 
‘the Stzte religion is that of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran K'Bureh, to which the King must belong. Ele- 
mentary.edueation is compulsory between the ages 
of geven ‘aud fourteen, and free TENA Pee ae 
sPhools of various grades are main- . 















tained lu each commune. B 

Althofügh . possessed of some 
manufactures, Denmark is dis- 
tinctly an agricultural country, |. 


fully SO per cent of its total:area ~ 
being produetive. Its imports in’ 
1901 amounted to — $128,196,500, ~ 
while its exports were $102,141,250. — 
According to the budget of 1902- 
03 the estimated revenues of Den- '| 
mark were $18,218,000, and the ex- 
pendftures were $18,097,200. wi 
The Colonies.—The Danish pos- 
sessions consist of the Danish West 
Indiés, Iceland, Greenland and the ~ 
-© All are of value, 
'even the Faroe Islands, which, al- 
though small. hayé a populatión” of | 
more than 15,000. Iceland is, per-| 
haps, the most important, although 
the Danish West Indies are so at 
tractive to the. United. States that | 
efforts are being made to purchase ^ 
them. The treaty was signed on 
behalf of the United States early 1 
in 1902, but, as it was rejected 
by the vote of the Landsthing, ne- 
potiations are ^at a standstill. ` l 
The trade, of Greenland is strictly a'State monopoly. 
- THE DANISH POSSESSIONS, 

| Area |Popula-|.: Ex- Im- 
Sq. M. I tion.” | ports.*| ports.* 
39,756] 18,4101$553.1501$'154,000 
46,740| 11,895| 203,600} 91,750 


12 


- Colonies. dÉ 


Iceland ............ 
Greenland .......... 
Faroe Islands (17).... 
West Indies......... 


87.146|136,122|$771,0001$859,250 


Totals 
. *1901. 


O pU qi BE? 
King of Denmark. 
.1901. . The treáty was signed by John Hay and Con- 


. provisions safeguarding the inhabitants. 


, 30 (00... 146... (80. .0.. 0. 
138] 30,527| 13,750] 13,500. 


Early in the Spring Emperor William of Ger- 
a5any paid a visit to Denmark, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. It was claimed that the 
"eal object of the visit was to arrange for Denmark 
to fight on the side of the Triple Alliance, in the 
event of a war with the Dual Alliance. 

i e Althougu the transfer of the 
— Danish West Indies to the United 
—— States was refused by the Danish 
| Government in 1902, the United 
| States did not regard the question 
Of the cession of the islunds closed 
Jin 1903. Nothing has been done 
A by this country to end negotiations, 
¿and whatever has been done hus 
| been due to internal conditions in 
— Denmark. The time for exchange 
of ratifications ended in June, 1903, 
f and any time before that date the 
4 Danish Government was free to 
— ratify the treaty, this having ul- 
AN ready been done by the United 
| States... The treaty as it stood, 
- however, was not acceptable to 
— Denmark, and negotiations were 
closed without success. The ques- 
tion still occupies the attention of 
both governments, and it is 
. thought that a second treaty muy 
- be prepared, which can be accepted 
by both the United States and 
Denmark. 
n The history of the question be- 
— gins practically with the agree- 
ment made between the United 
States and Denmark in December, 


"un 





stantine Brune on dene 24, 1902, and provided for 
the sale. of the islands for $5,000,000 in ous with 
The treaty 
was ratified by the United States Senate on January 
17 following. Denmark was given until June 24. 
1902, for action on the mutter, but an extension of 
one year was taken by King Christian. 

...It was claimed by those in Denmark in favor 
of a ratification that the islands were cost- 
ing the country $2,000,000 a year and that their 
sale would reduce State expenses. 
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The District of Col- 
umbia has a total area 
of 69 square miles, and 


P o | 


| eise? by the c f 1900 

(Die ` ` Bi Sailean 
; stric 

| of Columbia. of Columbia fs the seat 


of the Government of 

"the United States and 

| js cops tous e n ine 

| ; Sai, city o ashington. 

| Capital: It is under the control 

, o ree commissioners, 
| WASHINGTON f th issior 

: " - | “appointed, two by the 

" | President from citizens 

of the District of three 

years’ residence, and 

one detailed by the ‘President from the Corps of En- 

gineers of the United States Army. F. 








ag Major John Biddle. 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘dria was re-ceded to 


They are H. B. 













= H. B. F. McFarland. 
Photos by Clinedinst, 





McFarland, Henry L. 
West and Major John 
Biddle, ngineer 
Sorpa, U. S. A. 
he District was 
formed March 80, 1791, 
by a cession of lan 
amounting to 100 
square miles on both 
sides of the Potomac 
River. It then oceu- | 
pied two  counties— 
Washington and Alex. 
andria—but in 1 
the County of Alexah- 





Virginia. In 1874 the 
County Government was abolished. In 1878 the present 
form of governing by commissioners was adopted. 
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The industries of the District are confined almost 
solely to the needs of the city and the Government. 
'The cultivated land is devoted to vegetables. and 
small fruit and floral establishments, and there are 
a.few dairy farms within the limits. About one- 
fifth of the manufacturing interests consists of the 
products of the Government establishments, 
the remainder is of such a nature as to supply the 


The settlement of 
Santo Domingo was 
made by the Spaniards, 
the first settlement in 
the New World, and 
the greater part of the 
island is still occupied 
by a Spanish-speaking 
population, In 1801 
the country was for- 
mally abandoned b 
Spain, and in 1821 the 
people. 
their country a répub- 
lic, under the flag and 
protection of Colombia. 
l A few years later 
Roger, President of Haiti, invaded the part claimed 
by the new republic, and the whole territory fell 
under his dominion. In 1844 independence was 
again asserted by the people on the eastern end of 
the island, and the Dominican ‘Republic was estab- 
lished, and from that date the two political divisions 
of Haiti and Sante Domingo have been maintained. 
In 1861 the Spanish Government succeeded in re-es- 
tablishing authority over Santo Domingo, but in 1865 
again abandoned all claims to it. In 1871 a com- 
mission appointed. by ‘President Grant visited Do- 
mingo with a view to annexation. ] EE 
The question was reported favorably | | — 
by the commission, and the people f 
of the republic were willing for "Ee 
the change, but no action was | 
taken by Congress. 

The President.—General Aléjan- 
dro Wos-y-Gil (1903). d 

The Cabinet (Provisional), —8Sec- "E 
retary of Interior and Police, Mig- E 
uel Febles; Secretary of Foreign | 
Affairs, Fidelio Despradel; Secre- 
tary of Justice and Public Instruc- | 
tion, Erique Henriquez; Secretary 
of Finance and Commerce, R. E. 
Galvan; Secretary of Posts and | 
Telegraph, Francisco Detjeen; Sec- 
retary of War und Navy, Dionisio 
Frins; Secretary of Agriculture and 
Public Works, Jose Brache. d 

The Government. — The legisla- | 
tive power is vested in a National : 
Congress of twenty-four Deputles, | 
chosen by direct vote, with re- 
stricted suffrage, for a term of | 
two years. The country is divided | 
into provinces and districts, the : 
Governors being appointed by the — 
President. The various. communes, 
cantons and sections nre pre- 
Sided over by magistrates appointed by the Governors. 

The Nation.—The Dominican Republic has an es- 
timated area of 18,045 square miles, and in 1888 the 
population was officially estimated at 610,000. The 
republic embraces the eastern rtion of the island 
of Haiti, the: western portion forming the Republic 
of Haiti. . The population is composed chiefly of per- 
sons of Spanish descent, mixed ‘with Indian blood of 
the aborigines and of mulattoes and negroes. The 
whites predominate and the Spanish language pre- 


Dominican 
Republic. 


Capital: 
SANTO DOMINGO, 









vails, though in the cities French and English are 
spoken to some extent. The capital is Santo Do- 
mingo. 


The State religion is Roman Catholic, but other 
forms of faith are tolerated under certain restric- 
tions. ‘Primary education is free and dev Prep eee 
and is supported by the communes, with ald from 
the central Government.  Theré aré primary, supe- 
rior, technical and normal schools, and a profes- 
sional school of the nature of a university. fn all 
there are about 800 schools and about 10,000 pupils. 
About forty newspapers are published in the republic. 

The geographical position of the Dominican Re- 
public makes its soil and climate suitable for the 
production of all kinds of tropical fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Differences in altitudes and soil render par- 
ticular districts suitable to different branches of 
agricultural industry. Under certaln conditions pub- 
lie land is granted to private citizens for farming 


while. 


y: tillation of rum from 


-proelaimed : 


— President A. Wos-y-Gil. 


wants of the city of Washington.’ In 1900 there were 
8,489 acres of land under cultivation. 

Under orders of the Secretary of War a number 
of squatters on valuable lands in the western part of 


Washington were given notice to vacate in Septem- 


ber. The land is property of the Government, and 
some of the squatters are millionaires and prominent 
business firins. 


purposes. The land is 
particularly well adapt- 
ed for the cultivation 
of sugar, and this in- 
dustry has shown rapid 
growth during the past 
five-yenrs, though dur- 
ing the last year the 
production has shown 
a decrease. The dis- 


the Waste products has 
attended the ‘growth 
of the sugar mills, and 
several of them have 
distilleries. 

The mountain régions 





are well adapted to the cultivation of coffee. The 
highlands form one-half of the area of the 
island and the soll is generally very rich. “The 


coffee industry has hot developed as fast as the 


condition of the soil would warrant, owing to 


(he lack of skill and industry on the part of the 


natives. Cacao and tobacco grow well in almost all 
parts of the republic, and: the former is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most aportant agricultural in- 


dustries. Among the tropical ‘fruits extensively cul- 
tivated are oranges; bananas, limes, efítrons, pine- 
Sq Apples, mangoes, guavas, melons, 

pomegranates and éocoanuts. The 


first shipment of bananas was made 
in 1889. 

The forests of the republic fur- 
nish much valuable timber, hot 
only in cabinet woods, but In 
cheaper material sultable for build- 
ing purposes. 

A railrond 130 miles long runs 
between Sanchez, on the Bay of 
Samana, to Saántiágó, and conces- 
sions have been granted for other 
railroads. The highways are gen- 
erally bad. 

Events in 1908. — A revolution 
under the leadership of General 
Wos-y-Gil and directed against the 
administration of President Vasquez 
began early in the year and con- 
tinued until late in April. On 
March 28 the capital, San Domingo, 
was captured, and on the following 
duy the revolutionists were prac- 
tically in control of the entire 
island. There were continued àt- 
tempts on the part of President 
Vasquez to retake the city and to 
regain control of his country, but 
on April 22 the Government over- 
throw was declared complete and a provisional gov- 
ernment was established with Genéral Wos-y-Gil as 
President. On the 27th President Vasquez abandoned 
his defense of the Presidency against General Wos-y- 
Gil und fled to Cuba, where he announced his inten- 
tion of remaining and engaging in agricultural enter- 
prises. At the election held in June to choose some 
one for the full Presidential term General Wos-y-Gil 
was elected by a large majority. 

In February the Dominican Government asked an 
extension of time to consider the claims of the Ros 
and Clyde companies. These claims have been stand- 
ing for several years and relate to the taking over of 
certain. improvements made by the companies and 
enjoyed by the Dominican Government. United States 
Minister Powell had refused to allow the question to 
be submitted to the local courts, but insisted upon 
the settlement being reached through the United 
States Government. In September Minister Powell 
went to San Domingo as a commissioner to see that 


the terms finally agreed upon be carried out by de 
the 


Dominican Government. In connection with 
claims question Minister Powell succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Dominican Government the withdrawal 
of the port charge, which seriously affected the tn- 
terests of the Clyde steamship line. 

In June a St. Louis syndicate secured a concés- 
sion from the Dominican Government to develop valu 
able pétroleum fields near Azua. 
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Spanish rule began 
in Ecuador in 1526 
and continued until 
- 1822, when the battle 
of Pinchinea secured 
the independence of 
the country. Ecuador 
was at first included 


E 


Ecuador. 









; in epee but was 
TIR .'eonstituted a separate 
Capital: ‘republic May 11, 1830, 
QUITO. when civil war broke 





up the plan of Simon 
Bolivar to have one 
large South American 
country. A Constitu- 
tion was adopted and 
a President elected, and until 1884 the republic en- 
joyed a reasonably peaceable government. In 1884 
another Constitution was formed. which. with modi- 
fications in 1887 and 1897, has since been in force. 

The President. — General Leonidas Plaza (1901- 
1905); Vice-President, Freile Zaldumbide. 

The Cabinet.—Secretary of Interior, Police, Pub- 
lie Works and Public Charity. Miguel Valverde; 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. - 
Alfredo Banquerizo; Secretary of 
Publie Instruction, Religion and 
Justice, Dr. Julio Arias; Secretary 
of Agriculture, Dr. F. Lopez; Sec- 
retary of Finances, Juan F. Game; 
Secretary of War and Navy, Gen- 
eral F. E. Alfaro. - 

The Government.—The President 
is elected for a term of four years 
by the direct vote of the people. 
The Vice-President is elected in 
the same way, but two years after 
the President, making him the 
member of two distinct adminis- 
trations. The National Congress 
is composed of a Senate and a 
House of Deputies, the members 
of which are elected by popular 
vote of adults who can read and 
write. The various provinces are 
administered by Governors ap- 
pointed by the central Govern- 
ment, and their subdivisions are 
governed by political chiefs. The 
Galapagos archipelago is under a 
local administrator. Most of the 
Indians are virtually in bondage. s 

The Nation. — Ecuador has an Y 
area of about 116,000 square miles, i Se 
with a population of about 400,000 inhabitants, of 
which about 150,000 are uncivilized Indians. The 
larger part of the population is Indian, and persons 
of pure white blood are few. 

Roman Catholic is the State religion, 
anrually provided for by appropriation. 
education is free and compulsory. There are three 
uuiversity bodies, nine schools for higher education, 
thirty-five secondary schools and 1,088 primary. 

Ecuador is essentially an agricultural country, 
owing to its situation and the climatic conditions, 
but the differences of height and temperature give 
varied products. On the coast and along the river 
valleys the soil, when well cultivated, gives gen- 
erous crops of cacao, coffee, tobacco, bananas, pine- 
apples, cocoanuts, ivory nuts and sugar. In the 
higher regions fruits and vegetables incident to tem- 
perate and colder climates can be raised plentifully. 
Cacao is tbe chief product of Ecuador, and upon il 
depends much of the wealth of the country. Next in 
importance is sugar, which was first cultivated in 
1875. Coffee grows in several localities, both on the 
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Education 
in tbe 


and it Is 
Primary 


The Bureau of Edu- 
cation was established 
by Congress “'for the 
purpose of collecting 
such statistics and 
facts as shall show the 
condition and progress 
of education in the 
several States and Ter- 
ritories and of diffus- 
ing such information 
respecting the organ- 
ization and manage- 
ment of schools and 
school systems and 
methods of teaching as 

shall aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country.” 


United States. 








mainland and on the 
islands, and its pro- 
duction is on the in- 
crease. Guayaquil cof- 
fee is favorably known 
in Europe and is used 
to some extent in New 
York. Several of the 
Galapagos Islands offer 
land well suited to its 
cultivation. 

The cotton grown in 
Ecuador, especially in 
Imbabura Province, is 
of good quality and re- 
sembles ‘‘Sea Island’’ 
cotton, except that it 
has a coarser fiber. Excellent tobacco may be grown 
to advantage, and particularly in the provinces of 
Guayaquil, Manabi and Esmeraldas. Dye-woods nre 
found in the forests of Ecuador, but are not ex- 
ported to any large extent. A small quantity of 
timber is shipped from the Pacific Coust. 

Ecuador abounds in gold and other metals. Mining 
is carried on along the Pacific slope, the eastern por- 
tion being of such a_ geological 
formation as to make it unprofit- 
able there. 

Manufacturing is carried on but 
, Slightly, and only in the larger 
cities, to supply immediate needs. 
Most of the manufactured articles 
used in the native industries are 
im ported. 

The roads of the county nre 
mostly bridle paths and are barely 
passuble at the best seasons of the 
yeur. ‘There is one highway in un 
unfinished condition, and one rail- 
road, ninety miles long, running 
from Duran to Alausi. 

Events of 1908.—Correspondenta 
in Ecuador, writing to American 
newspupers, claim that the condl- 
tion of the country has been 
steadily receding since the elec- 
tion of President Leonidas Pinza, 
who is a comparatively young 
man, and probably badly advised. 
Former President Alfaro had begun 
a number of progressive reforms, 
introducing a liberal poliey of gov- 
ernment, separating the Church 
E from the State, establishing frec 

id o . schools and in many ways encour- 
aging commercial enterprise. Since his successor 
came into office the progress has ceused, and educa- 
tion and commerce have been allowed to retrograde. 
The officers of the railway, owned by British und 
American capital, have been subjected to petty perse- 
cutions, and in a general way an effort has apparently 
been made to drive out foreign business. 

Since the death of Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, 
who was made Consul at Guayaquil, and succumbed 
to yellow fever shortly after reaching his pont, the 
United States has found some difficulty in getting n 
representative for that town. Herman R. Dietrich, 
of Utica, Mo., was appointed in April, after several 
had been chosen, only to resign. He accepted the 
post. A strict quarantine was established in May 
against the western coast of North and South Amer- 
ica on account of the plague in Mexico. 

Alfredo Banquerizo was elected vice-president of 
the republic in July, but Congress refused to sustuln 
the election until August 30. 

Ecuador will occupy 10,000 square feet of space 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 








[ft is placed under the 
charge of a commis- 
sioner, appointed by 
the President, who is 
assisted by some forty- 
five clerks and labor- 
ers. The bureau is 
placed in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 
and the commissioner 
reports directly to the 
Secretary, Its first 
function is to collect 
statistics and all man- 
ner of educational in- 
formation, digest and 
tabulate the same, 
with such reflections and discussions as seem pertl- 
nent. The second function is to publish the statistical 
results and reflections and distribute them to centres 


DR. WM. T. HARRIS, 


U. §8. Commissioner of 


Education. 
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of educational information throughout the world, and 
to such institutions and individuals as have control 
and management of education. Besides printed matter 
there is an extensive correspondence with officiais 
and other persons seeking educational information. 
All of these things, in accordance with the main pur- 
pose of the office as defined by act of Congress, relate 
to the collection and diffusion of information regard- 
ing education, and do not involve any authority over 
the management of education in the States and Ter- 
ritories. In accordance with the general govern- 
mental policy of the United States the purpose of 
the bureau is to aid local self-government in educa- 
tion. And this is done not by taking the control out 
of the hands of the people, but by collecting such 
information as will enable the local directors and 
teachers to manage their schools in the light of the 
experience of the whole country, and, in fact, of the 
whole world. 

But there are certain functions added from time 
to time to the bureau by act of Congress differing 
somewhat from fhose described. The entire manage- 
ment of the Government schools in Alaska is lodged 
in the bureau, and a special agent appointed to take 
immediate charge of the schools under the general 
direction of the Commissioner of Education. The 
management of the annual apportionment of the en- 
dowment by 
chanical colleges (under act of August 30, 1890) is 
also placed in charge of this bureau. 

To obtaln the items of information required to 


tabulate the statistics of schools in the United States 
25 blank forms of inquiry are sent out to as many 
The items of 


public offices and kinds of institutions. 
information called for by these 
Several forms of inquiry number in 
ail 710, and the different sched- 
ules returned to be tabulated 
amount to 15,721. Returns for 
19C2 have been recently tabulated 
with results ns follows: Pupils en- 
rolled in the public elementary and 
high schools during the yeur, 15,- 
025,887; the: sume being 20.25 per 
cent of the entire population, esti- 
mating the sume at 78.541.816. In 
1570 the number enrolled was 
6,871,522; the same being 17.82 per 


cent of the population. In 1880 
the percentage enrolled had  in- 
creased somewhat, being at that 


timc 19.67 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In 1890 the per cent of the 
total population had renched the 
present rate. The average daily 
attendance for 1902 was 10,999,273, 
the same being 60 per cent of the 
total number enrolled. This is the 
l»rgest average attendunce on the 
number enrolled ever reported in 
the United States. It was, only 
59.33 per cent in 1870. The actual Eus 
number of days attended by each 
pupil enrolled reached 100 days, 
which was 22 days in excess of the school attendance 
for 1870. The school term for the first time in the 
history of the United States reached 145 days. These 
items and some others may be shown in the compara- 
tive table below. d 


THE PROGRESS 


‘schools for defectives, 


Congress of the agricultural and me-. 





Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 


The total enrollment for the year, including public 
and private, elementary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion, was 17,460,000 pupils, and to this there should 
be an addition made for evening schools, business 
schools, private kindergartens, Indian schools, State 
orphans, etc., of 620,840, 
making a grand total of 18,080,840 in general and 
special schools, public and private. 

The increase of the length of the school term 
noted above from 132 days in the year to 145 days is 
due to the growth of cities and large villages. The 
school year includes 200 days in nearly all of the 
large cities, and 180 days in the majority of the vil- 
lages. With the growth of cities the regular State 
tax for schools diminishes and the local taxation in- 
creases. 

An interesting question arises as to the average 
amount of schooling that each individual of the pop- 
ulation is receiving. This can be calculated 
froa the actual number of days attended by 
the pupils in the public schools and the attendance at 
the private schools may be closely estimated. In 
1870 the average schooling given to each inhabitant 
was 672 days, counting in ail of the short periods of 
schooling which he may have had during the twelve 
years of his school age. This average increased to 
792 days in 1880 and to 892 days in 1890 and to 1,0^2 
days in 1902. The States of the North Atlantic i + 
vision have a longer period than this, amounting 1» 
1,344 days. The South Atlantic and the South Ceu- 
tral Division fall below, but are rapidly increasing. 
The South Central Division of States, for instance, 
had only 224 days as the average entire amount of 
Schooling, according to the rate of attendance of the 
year 1870, and it had increased to 
622 days in 1902. The South At- 
lantic average was a little more, 
being 246 days at the time of 1870 
and 702 days in 1902. Tbe in- 
crease of the population in numuer 
and size of cities in the South, ow- | 
ing to the influence of the railroad 
and manufacturing, nas been the 
chief reason for this increase of 
the amount of schooling given on 
an average to each of the population, 
and reveals the earnestness of the 
South in the work of extending and 
perfecting its educational systems, 
Of the 1,032 days which are given 
to the average citizen of the 
United States, if estimated at the 
rate of attendance of last year, 
930 days of it are furnished by the 
public school system, which is a 
larger proportion than that of. 1870 
in which year out of the total of 
112 days only 582 days were.given 
in the public schools. 

According to a somewhat care- 
ful estimate, the ‘total amount of 
schooling given to the average of 
the population in 1800 did not ex- 
ceed days, but by 1840 this had 
risen to 208 days. The decade ending in 1850 showed 
a great increase of interest in schools, owing to the 
labors of Horace Mann and his disciples in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and at the rate of attendance on 
schools in 1850 the entire population could count on 


OF EDUCATION. . 
1902. 


t 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 

Length of school term in days....... a 132 130 135 144 145 
Average number of days attended by 
„each pupil enrolled................ 18 81 S6 99 100 
Number of male teachets..... UR 77,529 122,795 125,525 126,588 122,392 
Number of female teachers....... ya 122,986 163,798 238,397 296,474 317,204 
Amount expended for the support of M 

public school8............... eee .1$63,396,666.00.$78,094,687.00|$140,506,715.001$214,964,618.00,$235,208,465.00 
The expenditure per capita of popula- 

LION Vous rx es ta Papa dus dos z $1.64 $1.56 $2.24 $2.84 $2.99 
The per cent of the amount of income . ; 

from State taxes............ Per . eee T 18.4 17.2 15.4 
The per cent of the amount of income 

from local taxes........... WA ud d Vix REN 67.9 68 68.5 
Entire value of school property...... d ee d $342,531,791.001$550,069,217.00|$601,571,301.00 


It w1l be noted that male teachers formed nearly 
89 per cent of the entire number in 1870, and nearly 
43 per cent in 1880, but only 34.5 per cent in 1890 
and less than 28 per cent in 1902. The average 
monthly wages for teachers for 1902 was $49.05 for 
males and $39.70 for females, a slight increase over 
the previous year. 

e above figures relate to the public schools only. 
In addition the private schools are tabulated at 
1,103,901 pupils for the elementary schools and 168,- 
636 for academies and other secondary schools. 


420 days each; at the rate of 1860, 434 days; in 1870, 
672 days; 1880, 792 days; 1890, 892 days; 1902, 
1,032 days. . 

City and Village School Systems.—In 1902 580 
cities, containing 8,000 inhabitants and upward, and 
459 villages, containing 4,000 to 8,000 inhabitants, 
reported. The aggregate number of school children 
errolled in these 580 cities was then 4,174,812. Be- 
sides these there was an enrollment of 877,210 pupils 
in private and parochial schools. In the 580 cities 
the nuniber of male teachers was 6,069; female teach- 
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ers, 83,775, These cities alone expended $111,159,665. 
The entire population aggregated 25,293,143 people. 
In 1890, twelve years earlier, 442 cities of over 8,000 
inhabitants reported an aggregate enrollment in the 
public schools of 2,027,275. It is interesting to note 
OS supervising officers in city schools numbered 
9,01 : i ' 


Public High Schools.—Students receiving second- 
ary instruction (the ninth to the thirteenth year's 
work of tbe course of study and ages fourteen to 
el eei 
367,003 in 1890. 
years, Of these pupils 566,124 were enrolled in pub- 
lic high schools and 148,688 in private academies and 
in preparatory departments of other private institu- 
tions. * ihe public high schools enrolled 72 per cent 
of the qe number of secondary students. Second- 


ary students numbered almost 1 per cent (.94) of the 
entire population in 1902, having increased from a 
little more than one-half of 1 per cent (.59) in 1890. 


Thirty-two thousand three hundred and eighteen 


teachers were engaged in public high schools and in 
private schools of the same grade. The increase in 
public bigh ‘schools has been very rapid in recent 
years. In 1890 there were 2,526 such schools and ln 
1902 6,292. Two hundred and seventy-flve thousand 
six hundred and seventy-four of the students in the 
public high schools were studylng Latin; 309,164 
studying algebra; 18,780 studying Greek; 153,731 
studying geometry; 216,403 studying general history; 
40,602 ‘studying chemistry. The number studying 
Latin in 1892 was 39 per cent of the entire number 
of students attending high schools, and in 1902 the 
percentage had Increased to 50.07. The value of the 
school property of the high schools of the United 
States amounted to nearly $125.000,000; that of pri- 
vate schools of the same grade amounted to about 
$65,000,000." About one-half of the private schools 
are controlled by religious denominations. 
Universities and Colleges.—The total number of 
institutions of this class reporting in 1902 is 688, of 
which 131 admit women only. One hundred and 
thirty-four universities and colleges admit only men 
to the undergraduate department, and 330 admit both 
men and women. Of the 43 schools of technology 27 
institutions report women among the undergraduates. 
The tota] number of students resident at these insti- 
tutions jn 1902 was reported at 107,301. Of these 
66,225 men and 22,507 women were in universities 


and colleges for men and for both sexes; 5,040 were. 


in colleges for women; 11,808 men and 1,202 women 


were in“schools of technology. Comparing 1902 with 


1890, the total number of men had increased from 


44,928 to 78,133, and the number of women had in». 
creased from 10,761 to 29,258. Of the entire number, 
1 colleges, 51 public and private normal schools, 050 


107,391, 19,082 were in classical courses and 14,28 
were .in' other courses for general culture; 7,808 in 
general science courses; 3.472 in agriculture. 
interesting to note that tbe total value of property 
possessed by these institutions for higher e 

amounts to $417,205,234; seven of these institutions 
have endowments of more than $5,000,000 each, and 


eight have from $2,000,000 to iE Mr AA The , total. 


amount: of benefactions reported by the several insti- 
stutions for higher education as having been received 
during the year is $17,039,967. The total benefaction 


philanthropic purposes for the year was, of course, 
very much ]arger than this. 

rofessional Schools. — Professional students and 
graduates for 1902 were as follows: Theological, 148 
schools, 7,343 students (108 of these being women 
and 2,069 having received A, B. or B. S.), 1.056 


graduates; law, 102 schools, 13,912 students (of these 


165 were women and 2,644 had received A. B. or 
B. S,), 3,524 graduates; medical, 154 schools, 26,821 
students (of whom 2,476 had received A. B. or B. 8.), 
5.069 graduates; dental, 56 schools, 8,420 students (of 
whom 265 had recelved A. B. or B. S.), 2,288 gradu- 
ates; ¡pharmaceutical, 59 schools, 4,427 students (of 
whom 43 had received A. B. or B. S.), 1,379 gradu- 
ates; veterinary, 11 schools, 578 students (of whom 
22 had received A. B. or B. S.), 141 graduates. It is 
interesting to note the comparison —3,254 theological 
students in 1870, 8,050 in 1895, 7.343 in 1902; 1,653 
law students in 1870, 8,950 in 1895, 13,912 in 1902. 
This continued increase of students in law schools 
indicates that the fitting for the profession of law 
has become less a matter of studying in. the office of 
a lawyer and more a matter of attending a regular 
law school. There were 6,194 medical students in 
1870 and 26.821 in 1802. : -> eg SS 
Agrioulturel and Mechanical Qolleges.—-These in- 
stitutiong—50 of them for white students and 16 of 
them for colored studente—-are counted most of them 
in the líst of universities and colleges already con- 
sidered; a few of them are.counted with secondary 
institutions or with State norma] schools, These 66 
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numbered in all 734,760 in 1902 and only 
The number had doubled in twelve 


obtained b 
“gchools newly established, and also regardin 


It ig. 
ucation. : 


‘schools were taken separately, 





proved July 2, 1862, and August 30, 1890, and in 
1902 they received in the aggregate from the States 
and Territories in which they are located the sum of 
51,233,237, and from the income derived from tie 
lands recelved under land grant of 1862, $684,141, 
and under later land grunts, $1,515,019. ‘she +ederal 
Governmeut contributed about 22 per cent of the in- 
come of these colleges. ‘Ihe total number of students 
iu the collegiate departments of these institutions 
for white people was 15,006 men and 1,654 women. 
In the colored. institutions there were 2,410 men and 
2,005 women in the preparatory departmente and only 
235 men and 61 women in the collegiute departments. 
According to the provisions of the act of Congress of 
August 30, 1890, none of the money recelyed from 
that endowment ($25,000 a year to each college) cun 
be appropriated for foreign languages, whether mod- 
ern or classic, These languages ure, however, pro- 
vided for out of other funds. The total value of the 
property owned by these institutions is $60,660,803, 
of which nearly $3,500,000 belong to the Institutions 
for colored students. 

Schools for the Training of Teachers.—In 1902 
there were 282 public and private normal schools ro- 
porting to the bureau. There were 65,068 students 
in these institutions, and 10,005 graduated that year. 
In 1890 there were 178 institutions, 34,814 students, 
and 5,237 graduated. The students and graduates 
had nearly doubled, Besides these there were 20,065 
normal students in universities and colleges and high 
Schools in 1902, State appropriations for publie nor- 
mal schools in 1890 amounted to $1,312,419 for cur- 
rent expenses and $900,533 for new buildings. In 
1902 the amount for current expenses had reached 
$3,228,090, and for bulldings. $906,301, One hundred 
and thirty-nine public normal schools report an aggre- 
gate of $20,628,432 as the value of their school prop- 
erty. 

Manual and Industrial Training Schools. — One 
hundred and sixty-three schools of this class reportod 
to the bureau in 1902, The number of pupils for that 

ear was 49.269 (29,183 boys and 20,086 girls), cost- 
ng for current expenses $1,118,406, Thirty-seven 
cities reported manual training in 1890, and 270 citien 
in 1902. Besides manual training, technically so 
called, without instruction for trades, a large ma- 
nr of the schools report special trades ns included 
n their course of study. Out of 140 schools that re- 
port the number of students in each branch 123 re- 


port trades. 


. Benides the items mentioned above information iw 
Schedule regarding the commercial 
business 
schools, . Commerce Meinen TT or advanced instruc 
tion in this branch) is taught In 177 universities and 


academies, 8,213 public high schools, 520 business 
schools; a total pf 240.097 students being engaged in 


‘preparing. themselves for commercial work. 


There are reports from institutions for the blind, 
showing that there are 89 schools, containing 4,315 


pupils; 121 schools for the deaf, with 11,938 puplls: 


20.8tate schools for the feeble-minded, showing 12,070 


pupils in attendance, 
There were 92 reform schools in the United Staten 


"in 1502, enrolling 29.012 pupils. Of these 18,400 were 
for all kinds of educational purposes as well as for 


learning useful trades. 

In 1902 the common sehool enrollment in colored 
schools in the sixteen former slave States and the 
District of Columbia numbered 1.587,309. In 1877, 
the first year in which the statistics of the colored 
there were 511,500 
colored pupils and 1,827,139 white pupils in the 
schools of the South. This number increased to 
2.215,678 white pupils and 784,709 colored pupils In 


1880, In 1890 the white pupils of the sixteen former 
slave States had increased to 3,402,420, and the 
colored pupils had increased to 1,296,050. "The In- 


crease, therefore, in the paet thirteen years of white 
Popre has been nem ,900,000 and colored pupils 
440,000. The expenditure from taxation for the pub- 
lic schools of both races in these sixteen States 
amounted to $37,567,552 in the year 1002. The total 
amount of public taxes expended during the period be- 
ginning in 1876 and ending in 1902 for white and 
colored has been $687,691.329, of which 1t 1s esti- 
mated that more than $125,000,000 has been expended 
to support the common schools for negro children. 
The illiterate person knows language or speech 
only by the ear. As all people do their thinking 
mostly in words, the illiterate person may be said to 
be ear-minded. When & person comes to know lan- 
guage by the ear he gains in ability in learning the 
experience of other fellow-beings—such an experience 
as the highest brute animal is debarred from. For 


.by.the use of speech each person may live: vicariously 


He.may, by 
their observa- 


over again the lives of other people. 
hearing them tell their experiences, 


institutions were endowed by the acts of Congress ap» tions, reflections and deeds, get the net results of 
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their living, so that man, éven if illiterate, may be 
properly described as an animal who possesses the 
power of living several lives in one. Through letters 
the person becomes eye-minded, and when a person 
can read without effort he finds- himself in possession 
of a much more accurate mind than is possible in the 
case of the illiterate. Ear-mindedness, having to 
keep up, as it does, with the spoken word, and harv- 
ing to depend on the memory of what is spoken, can- 
not critically examine the statements and descrip- 
tions, the definitions and dedtctions, as it can: do: 
when it has before it the printed page. In fact, ác-- 
‘curate HEIDE for the most part becomes possible . 
through eye-mindedness and not through ear-minded- 
ness. 

The unskilled laborer does not get: Pans: wages 
' in any part of the country. The skilled laborer in 
the city, using tools and directing machinery, eurns 
and receives an average of double the wages that the 
farm land gets. 

But machinery is going out from the city to the 
farm, and the farm, too, needs fewer laborers and 
ean. furnish more productions. The surplus: farmers 
set free by this process must go into mechanical in- 
dustries or into transportation and commerce. Fewer 
and fewer people are needed for the production of 
the raw materials of food, clothing and shelter all 
the world over, thanks to mechanical inventions 
which are pushing the mere illiterate drudge out of 
his vocation. He must climb up or else starve In his 
attempt to compete with the machine. 

Here is the wisdom that founds a school system. 
It makes possible a change of yocations among its 
people. It puts alertness ahd versatility in place e 
mere brute strength and persistency. More than this, 
the school puts aspiration and ambition into its pu- 
ils. The school next proceeds to teach the sciences 
y which the wonders of the world have been ac- 
complished; mathematics, the tool of thought, by 
which matter is moved and forces are tamed Into 
the service of man; history, and geography, and 
grammar, and literature, by which man comes to 


know men and gains the ability to combiné with 
them in civilized effort. 


The . reigning.‘ Khe- 
dive of Egypt is the 
seventh ruler to repre- 

sent the dynasty. of 
Mehemet `Ali, -who .se- 
cured absolute «control: 
of thé. countiy ZC 
force of. arms in 1811. 
In .1879 . Ismail 
grandfather . of 
. present ruler, 
. compelled to 






Egypt. 


— 






Capital: 
CAIRO, 


was 
abdicate 





at. Britain and: 
France, and, while. he 
Was succeeded by his 
son, Mohamed Towfik, 
a Comptroller-General was appointed b 
the finances of the country until the:military revolt 
in 1882. On January 18, 1883, afs < 
ter the British had overcome the — 
revolt and dispersed the army, the 
Khedive issued a decree abolishing 
the dual control and appointing a | 
British financial adviser as a mem-.. | 
ber of the Government. ‘The posi- 
tion of Egypt, therefore, is a pe- 
cullar one. ominally it is a-proy- 
ince: of the Turkish Va ented al. | 
though actually it is autonomous | 
under the Khedlye, being subject | 
only to the tribute of 83,600,000, | 
payable annually to the Sultan, and E 
yet. at the same time, it is de- F 
pendent for its existence upon the | 
wil of Ewuropeun Powers, Great | 
Britain being the dominant factor | 
iu. the control of its internal af- | 


airs, 
Abbas Hilmi, the Present ruler, f 
is the son of Mohamed Tewfik. He 
was born July 14, 1874, and Buc- 
Ceeded to the throne on the death 





of his father, January 8, 1802. He | 
married Princess Ikbal Hanem, 
and their children are: Princess 


Emina Hanem, -born February 12, 
1865; Princess Atiatot-liah Hanem, 
burn June 9, 1898; Princess Fnthielt 
Hanem, born November 27, 1897: Prince Mohammed 
Abdul Mouneim, born February 20, 1899. Prince Mo- 
hammed is heir apparent to the throne, : 


^ Khedive. 


L,. 
the “lish financial adviser, 
ell of Ministers, 
by the: governments: of : 
re . Egypt 


each of the 
two European nations, and these officials. supervised 
.1nceg-—i8i 


AS 





The Khedive of Egypt. 


The city is the necessary resort of the surplus la- 
borers no longer needed on the farm, We do not 
need 80 many people to get for us the raw materials 
of food, clothing and shelter, but we need more and 
more people to turn these raw materials into articles 
of comfort and luxury; we need more and more peo- 
ple to work at transportation and intercommunica- 
tion; we need more persons in the work of giving 
culture to the rest. The savage tribe, unaided by 
machinery, can afford only. one man for the produc- 
tion of ornament; nearly all are needed for the sup- 
ply of food and clothing of the plainest sort. But 
the’ partly civilized tribé can afford ten persons for 
the production of ornament and luxury. ‘The propor- 


"tion increases rapidly as we ascend in the use of ma- 


ehinery, and the time is arrived now when more than 
a hundred in a thousand are needed for tbe produc- 
tion of ornament and luxury. 

In transportation and intercommunication with 
railroads, télegraphs, postal systems, newspapers, 
books, libraries, schools and churches—here the line 
rises from mere transportation through intercommuni- 
eation up to culture—in these employments more and 
moré workers will be needed. 

Here we may see the vast importance of school 
education in enabling the citizen who shares in the 
productions of his fellow-men to know his fellows 
and understand their views of the world. It enables 
him to know thelr opinions and to share in their 
spiritual as well as in their material productions. It 
enables him to participate in the formation of na- 
tional and international publie opinon. 

Small as 15 the schooling given by our nation to 
its people—some four and a half years apiece—it suf- 
fices to make reading and writing universal, aud 
with them gives also a limited acquaintance with the 
rudiments of arithmetic and geography. This tits 
the citizen to become a reader of the daily news- 
paper and thus brings him under sn educating in- 
fluence that will continue throughout his life. A 
newspaper civilization is one that governs by means 
of public opinion. The newspaper creates public 
opinion. No great free nation is possible except in a. 
newspaper civilization. 


Egypt is a Turkish 
dependency. The ad- 
ministration of Egyp- 
tian affairs is carried 
on by native ministers 
under the ruling of the 
All matters 
of finance must be con- 
curred in by an Eng- 


who sits in the Coun- 
but 
is not am executive. 
roper is divided 
into six governorships:. 
{those of Cairo, Alex- , 
anária, Damietta, Suez m 
Canal, including Port Said and Ismailia, Suez and 
Sinai :Peninsula and El Arish), and fourteen prov- 
r in L wer Egypt, eight in Upper. ` 
SC E bristians, Jews and Moslems 
A form by far the largest part of the 
Sc population, «with the Moslems far 
St outnumbering all others. ` ` 
|] - - Egypt boasts 9,878 primary, 28 
` secondary, 25 higher or professional 
and: 96 exclusively female schools 
and -academies, both private and 
1 public. 
| `: The system of justice in Egypt 
©). is complicated. Religion ‘plays a 
Set great part. Owing to the capitula- 
' tions in Egypt, as in the rest of 
©) the Ottoman Empire, foreigners are 
| exempt from the lower tribunals. 
d The revenue for 1902 amounted 
St: to $60,748,280, and the expenditure 
4 to $57,162,610. In 1901 the public 
debt was $500,402,729. ` 
- - Egypt is distinctively agricui- 
tural, having three seasons each 
ear. The inter crops, sown in 
LG November and harvested in May 
+ and June, are cereals of all kinds; 
the Summer crops, sown in Marcii 
and harvested in October and No- 
vember, are sugar, rice and cotton; 
the Fall crops, sown in July and 
harvested in September and Octo- 
ber, are a kind of maize, rice and 
vegetables, In Lower Egypt, where there ia canal 
irrigation, cotton is grown in great quantities, The 
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imports of Egypt in 1902 amounted to $74,073,440, 
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and the exports to $88,085,065. 
specie movements. 

Anglo-Egyptian Soudan was won from the Kha- 
lifa in 1889 by the combined forces. Under the 
treaty of January 19, that year, the province is 
governed under the two flags and is presided over by 
a Governor-General appointed by Egypt with British 
assent. Laws are made by proclamation. 

The whole of the Egyptian army was disbanded 
by a decree of the Khedive in 1882, and a new army 
organized by a British general officer known as the 
Sirdar. The present Sirdar is Major-General Sir 
Reginald Wingate, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., D. S. O., 
A. D. C. The army has a total strength of 18,364. 

Under the existing joint rule there is a some- 
what peculiar distribution of revenue and expenses. 
No dutles are levied on imports from Egypt, and the 
duties on imports from other countries may not ex- 
ceed those levied in Egypt. The cost of administra- 
tion is, for the present, largely borne by Egypt. 
Egypt receives from the Soudan a considerable 


This is exclusive of 


Investigation in the 
field of electrical sci- 
ence receives perma- 
nent stimulus from 
the large and varied 
adaptability to the 
uses of mankind which 
has made the once 
mysterious element one 
of our most active ser- 
vants, and at the 
Same time one of the 
most powerful agencies 
in that large material 
development which is 
one of the glories of 
f the twentieth century. 
Wonderful as have been the discoveries of the 
past, it would seem that the possibilities of new 
revelations in this science are exhaustless. The year 


Electricity 


in 1903. 





governments, 


amount of gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, gums, 
hides and skins, though the Dervish revolts of the 
last few years have nearly stopped active trade. 
By the convention between the British and Egyptian 
signed January 19, 1899, the import 
and export of slaves is prohibited. Cairo is in tele- 
graphic and railway communication with Khartoum, 
and since December, 1899, the Soudan has been de- 
clared open for general traffic. 

Events in Lou, The official budget for the year 
Showed that Egypt continued to prosper financially. 
The octroi tax was abolished in Cairo and Alexandria, 
and immediate and beneficial relief was given the 
poor thereby. There were unfriendly relations be- 
tween the Khedive and the Sultan of Turkey in the 
early part of the year on account of a desire on the 
part of Egypt to change the route of the Holy Cur- 
pet pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca. Turkey ob- 
jected, and thereupon the Khedive announced that 
the pilgrimage would not be made unless as be 
directed. 


have pronounced them wonderful, and, with other 
experts, believe that they will help revolutionize the 
industries of the world. These are the discoveries 
of Peter Cooper Hewitt, of New York City. In view 
of the yet incomplete development of wireless teleg- 
raphy, most importance attaches to his latest inven- 
tion, the mercury vapor interrupter. Of this device 
Professor Pupin has said that wireless telegraphy 
wil not make any essential progress until a method 
is discovered of generating very powerful and per- 
sistent electrical waves, which must be powerful in 
order to overcome distance, and persistent in order 
to permit methods of selective tuning. Such waves, 
in his opinion, can be produced by Mr. Hewltt's 
mercury interrupter. This interrupts, stops and 
starts the powerful electric current which moves mil- 
lions of times in a second. Each stopping and start- 
ing means an explosion, but the discharges are so 
inconceivably rapid that they blend into one continu- 
ous note. Mr. Hewitt sets up vibrations of elec- 





Herr Ruhmer, of Berlin. 


1903 contributed its share to our store of knowledge 
concerning it, and some of the discoveries to be re- 
eorded are of such importance that savants of the 
high standing accorded to Lord Kelvin, of England, 
and Professor M, I. Pupin, of Columbia University, 


tric-wave currents so vast and far-reaching in their 
energy that they may be caught by wireless tele- 
graph instruments on the opposite side of the globe, 
while not one of a hundred other instruments could 
steal the message without knowing the secret code 
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Signal sent to the particular station awaiting the 
message. What the inyention will aecomplish in this 
direction reinains to be seen. 

William Marconi, who still maintains the lead in 
the race for perfecting wireless telegraphy, and 
whose system is more largely in practical use than 
any other, also claims to have made new inventions, 
four in number, which greatly simplify the problem. 
They make it possible, he claims, to transmit mes- 
sages across the Atlantic with towers less lofty than 
were originally required, and with about half the 
power previously used. The full triumph of the Mar- 
coni system wil dute from early in the year, the 
first wireless message to cross the Atlantic being one 
from President Roosevelt to King Edward VII., which 
was transmitted 
from Wellfleet, 
Mass., to the 
Marconi station 
at Poldhu, Corn- 
wall, England, 
during the night 
of January 18. 
Among the inter- 
esting incidents 
of the practical 
adaptation of the 
System were the 
news service car- 
ried by the Lon- 
don Times for a 
few days in 
March and 
the publication of 
news bulletins 
daily on the 
transatlan- 
tic steamships. 

Neither Mar- 
coni nor any of 
his rivals has vet 
developed a sys- 


tem whieh can 
be said to be in 
competition with 


the older systems 
of telegraphy. Lee 
De Forest, the 
American invent- 
or, is making vig- 
orous  strides in 
this direction, 
and so far as 
wireless telegra- 
phy is being 
adopted he is 
proving a formid- 
able rival to Mar- 
coni. In Europe 
the Lodge - Muir- 
head wireless sys- 
tem is being 
pushed forward 
in England, while 
on the Continent 
there are other 
systems which 
claim and recelve 
attention, and 
which will inev- 
itably play an im- 
portant part in 
that ultimate de- 
velopment which 
will place the 
news upon com- 
mercial bulletins 
daily on the trans- 
atlantic steam- 





berlin, telegrams being sent from the trains to the 
stations, and vice versa, without difficulty. 

A new wireless system which has received marked 
attention from the German Admiralty is one invented 
by Ernst Ruhmer, which directs electric waves ex- 
clusively to one point, obviating the danger of out- 
sicers a dl messages not intended for them. The 
result is obtained through a series of parabolic mir- 
rors which give all the electric waves a parallel 
course. The system is avallable for distances of 
twelve to fifteen miles, and is intended principally 
for communication between vessels in harbor or along 
the coast. 

In connection with the possibilities of wireless 
telegraphy in naval use some interesting experi- 
: ments were made 
early in the year 
at Portsmouth, 
England, and it 
wüs found that 
wireless tele- 
graphic communl- 
cation with sub- 
marine craft is 
possible. It was 
also found, how- 
ever, that commu- 
nication could be 
established oniy 
so long as the 
light penetrated 
to the submarines; 
it ceased as soon 
as they were sub- 
merged to a depth 
where the light 
could not reach 
them. It is ex- 
pected that this 
discovery will 
have an important 
bearing on the fu- 
ture of submarine 
warfare. 


Peter Cooper 
Hewitt's mercury 
vapor interrupter 
and his static 
converter were 
made possible by 
his previous in- 
vention of an elec- 
tric vapor lamp, 
which produces a 
pure, steady light 
seven times 
brighter and 
cheaper than tae 
incandescent lamp 
now in use, al- 
though in its light 
colored ob- 
jects undergo re- 
markable changes 
in appearance. 
In experimenting 
with this form of 
light Mr. Hewltt 
met the seemingly 
insurmountable ob- 
stacle encountered 
by other inventors 
—namely, the 
lack of an appa- 
ratus to control 
the current and 
make the flame 
absolutely steady 
by some automatic 





ships. method, simple 
Among discov- — and economical. 
erles which prom- Peter Cooper Hewitt. He finally over- 


ise to assist in ES 
this development an Important one is that of Profes- 
sor Ferdinand Braun, of Strasburg University, who 
announced before the Strasburg Scientific Society on 
January 23 that he had discovered a method of pro- 
ducing electric energy of unlimited volume and pro- 
iccting 1t into space in the form of electric waves to 
env desired distance. It will secure greater accuracy 
of transmission through a more perfect attunement of 
the transmitting receiving instruments, and Professor 
Braun thinks he has substantially reached a method 
of transmitting exclusively to one point of the com- 
pass, thus avoiding interference by other waves. The 
method, it is claimed, will work economically and 
cheaply. In March successful experiments were made 
‘with the. Braun system on a military railway near 


came the difficulty 
by means of mercury vapor, discovering the secret so 
vital in wireless telegraphy—the controlling of alter- 
nating currents and their transformation into eco- 
nomie direct electric currents of commerce. 

A discovery of a similar nature is the ‘‘mercury 
are." invented by Dr. Arons, of Germany, and per- 
fected by Charles P. Steinmetz, chief electrical ex- 
pert of the General Electric Company. The discovery 
was made some years ago, and out of it Mr. Stein- 
metz has evolved a green light which is yet to be 
perfected. It is, Mr. Steinmetz claims, the only 
harmless light, inasmuch as the harmful effects of 
any artificial light are due to the red and orange rays, 
which affect the eyes injuriously. These rays are 
less prevalent in electric light than in any other and 
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are entirely absent from the mercury arc light. The 
diffieulty experlenced in using this light was in start- 
ing it, but Dr. Weintraub, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
has found an ingenious way of starting it without 
high voltage by means of a small auxiliary arc, which 
also makes the light stable. 

In the same direction as the discoveries just men- 
tioned is that announced to the Cornell Electric So- 
ciety in February, 1903, by Professor Frederick 
Bedell, of the Physics Department of Cornell: Uni- 
versity. Professor Bedell's discovery is in connec- 
tion with electric power transmission, and involves 
the practicability of pending an alternating and a 
direct current at the same time. All of the discov- 
erles mentioned have an important bearing upon 
every possible use of electricity. 

Wireless telephony, which was a natural sequence 
of the Adi of wireless telegraphy, continued to 


AA AA 


NUI ALGO 


be the subject of interesting PM during 1905, 
A. F rederick Collins, ef New York City, succeeded 
in July in establishing communication both ways 
over the Connecticut River at Hartford. The tests, 
which lasted two days, were witnessed by about a 
thousand persons, including ch scientists. It has 
not yet been tried by the crucial ‘test of commercial 
eeonomy, but it is being subjected to the most eare- 
ful scrutiny. of scientifie men in Europe as well as 
in America. Ernst Ruhmer, whose experiments in 
wireless telegraphy have been previously mentioned, 
has applied his discovery to telephonic experiment 
also, and has sent telephonic messgges over a dis- 
tauce of more than four miles by the aid of his para- 
bolic mirror, 

In regard to. wireless transmission of messages, 
either e pr telephonic, one of the matters 


n th e history of ex- 
|j plorations, growing 
. larger with every year, 
"the most interesting 
- Chapter. for the year 
1903 will relate to 
work done in the Ant- 
arctice region. Of this, 
work the most impor- 
tant is that done by 
the English ES pon tion 
. under command of C ap- 
. tain R. F. Scott, 
N., which left Eng- 
land in August, 1901, 
on the ship Discovery. 
The expedition left 
New. Zealand in December of the same year and en- 
tered. the ice pack two days before Christmas. News 
of extremely valuable interest was received from it 
in March, 1903, upon the return to New Zealand of 
the. relief ship. Ee, sent out from England in 
‘July, 1902. Lieutenant E. H. Shackleton, R. N., one 


Expleration 


in 1903. 








Testing Apparatus of the Hew 


frequently discussed during the year was the possi- 
bility of operating any system-in such a manner as 
to prevent the stealing of messages or the interrup- 
tion of communication. Instances of breaking in 
upon a line of communication have been somewhat 
frequent, both in experiment and in unexpected con- 
fusion created where the system was 1n use for prac- 
tical "S as Happened during the international yacht 
races off Sandy Hook during the month of August. 


"There are experts who debe that they could ef- 


fectually cut off eommunication were it desirable. 
That the question is an open one as to whether in- 
terference can be guarded against is clearly evident. 
Professor John A. Fleming, the well-known electrical 
engineer, in a lecture before the Soclety of Arts in 
London during March, said that his experiments proved 
conclusively that there is no interference; and‘ yet. 
four months Apen when he was giving a practical 
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$ Convert ber, —From Scientific American, © 


demonstra tion, ‘of the Marconi system before the 
British Institution; the messages which be had been 
receiving at intervals from the Marconi station at 
Poldhu were suddenly interfered with, to his great 
annoyance. Subsequently Nevil Maskelyne. replying 
to a letter in the London Times expressing Pro- 
fessor Fleming’s indignation, publicly acknowledged 
that he wus the culprit. The interesting feature of- 
the matter is embodied in Mr. Maskelyne’s statement 
that while it had been announced that to illustrate 
Professor Fleming's lecture experiments in syntonic 
electric wave telegraphy would be given, his inter- 
fering transmission system had not been tuned in any 
way. From this he argued that if the lecture was 


. given with illustrations, as promised, Marconi's syn- 


tonic system is not proof ageinst interference from 


an untuned transmitter. 


of the officers of. the expedition, returned with the 
relief ship in order to proceed, to England and report 
progress, Captain Scott's party was found on Janu- 

ary 23 in MeMurdo. Ges, Victoria Land. All were in 
good health, and the only casualty reported was the 
logs. of a seaman who fell down an ice slope while on 
a sledging expedition and was drowned. 

Captain Scott's report op to the time of meeting 
with the relief ship is to the effect that, entering the 
ice pack in latitude 67”, the Discovery reached 
Cape Dare on January 9, 1902, and was delayed there 
by a gale and ice, Cape Crozier was reached on Jan- 
ugry 22, after which the Discovery sailed along the 
barrier "within : few cable lengths, examining the 
edge, from which. rope high. snow slopes to extensive, 
beavily gluciated land, with occasional bare, precipi- 
tous peaks, On February 3 the Discovery entered an 
inlet in the barrier A longitude 174°. A balloon 
ascent was made, and ledges examined, the land to 
latitude 78° 50’. Excellent Winter quarters were 
found. near Mounts. rebus and Terror. The ship 
was frozen in on March 24. Exploration by sledges 
began on September 2, the most important being made 





E 


by Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton, who travelled ninety-four miles south ward. reach- 
ing land in latitude 80* 17', longitude 163^, the far- 
thest south recorded to the present time. Sir James 
Ross's furthest south was 78° 4’, and Borchgrevinck’s 
record, made in February, 1900, was 78° 50’. Captain 
Scott’s party had a most trying journey, and Lien- 
tenant Shackleton almost died from exposure. All 
the dogs died, and three men dragged the sledges 
back. The party found that ranges of high mountains 
continue through Vietoria Land.  Foothills resembling 
the Admiralty Range were discovered in longitude 
160% The ice barrier presumably floats. Jt remains 
horizontal and is fed slowly from the land ice. Moun- 
tuins from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high were seen in 
latitude 82°, the coust line eontinuing at least as far 
as latitude S3" 20’, nearly due south. Ascending a 
glacier in the mainland, the party found a new range 
of mountains. At the height of 9,000 feet they 
reached a level plain which was unbroken to the 
westward as far as the horizon. A large lot of new 
marine fauna was discovered and some marine plants, 


but they are of a very low type of organization. 
Seals abound, but the polar bear and walrus are not 
there. No new large animals were found, nor was 
there any vestige of life of any kind inland. Cap- 
tain Seott's report is regarded by such men as Sir 
Clements Markham, president of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, as proving conclusively that the greater 
part of the Antarctic region is a vast continent. 
Besides this interesting discovery many important ex- 
periments were made at the various stations built for 
the purpose of recording magnetism in the different 
latitudes. 

The German Antarctic expedition, which sailed 
on the steamship Gauss, leaving Cape Town on De- 
cember 7, 1901, returned to Cape Colony, en route for 
home, on June 9, 1903. This was entirely a govern- 
ment undertaking, and was elaborately equipped. The 
scientific staff numbered seven men, besides Dr. von 
Drygaiski, the leader. Captain Hans Ruser com- 
manded the Gauss. It was the intention of the ex- 
pedition to establish a magnetic station on Kerguelen 
Island and a Winter station farther south. The 


' most important result of the expedition, aside from 





A Tehuelche Boy of Twelve Years. 


the many scientific investigations made, was the dis- 
covery of land hitherto unknown in latitude 660" 2’, 
longitude 89° 48’ west. This land the discoverers 
named Emperor William II. Land. Its discovery 
strengthens the theory revived by Captain Scott’s re- 
port of a vast continent at the South Pole. 

Of Arctic exploration the record for the year is 
one of new effort entirely. Baron E. Toll, a Russian 
explorer, sent out to explore the coast line of Siberia, 
is supposed to be in the vicinity of Bennett Island, 
whitber he started from Cape Wysseki on July 13, 
1903, intending to Winter there if the ice prevented 
his ship, Saria, following him. He spent the Winter 
of 1901-2 on the island of Kotelnoi, the largest island 
of the New Siberia group, leaving there for his 
journey farther north on May 23, 1902. He is the 
first white man to visit the island since the Jeanette 
party went toere after their vessel was crushed in the 
ice. His intention is to make a thorough study of the 


island and of the animul life in the surrounding 
water. 
Baron TolYs mission js not polar discovery. 


That 





line of exploration Le pow being prosecuted by two 
expeditions. The whaling ship Gjoa, with Captam 
Ronald Ammundsen's Magnetic North Pole Expedi- 
tion, sailed from Christiania, Norway, on June 17, 
1902. The plan was to take a route never before at- 
tempted, and while it was not purposed to reach the 
North Pole the projected course, if Captain Ammund- 
sen is able to follow it, will take him directly across 
the Pole. The object of the expedition is to de- 


termine, if possible, the location of the earth's mag- ` 


netic North Pole, 

The other polar expedition now in the field is the 
new one fitted out by William Ziegler, the wealthy 
New Yorker, whose efforts in this direction have been 
marked by an unsparing expenditure of means, and 
who backed the Ziegler-Buldwin expedition. The 
new expedition sailed on the whaling steamship 
America from Trondhjem, Norway, on June 23, 1903, 
for Franz Josef Land, where the America was to re- 
main for the Winter. expeditions being sent out with 
dog sledges. Anthony Fiala, the leader, was a mem- 
ber of tbe Baldwin expedition, and his party includes 
several of his former companions. William J. Peters, 
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of the National Geographical Society, is second in 
command. Francis Long, of the Weather Bureau, is 
the meteorologist. The other prominent members of 
the expedition are R. R. Tafel, of Philadelphia; 
Charles L. Seitz, of Evansville, Ind.; Dr. G. W. 
Shorkley, of Camden, Me.; J. Colin Vaugh, of Forest 
Hil, N. J.; Charles E. Rillets, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
«John Vedoe, of Boston, Mass.; Spencer W. Stewart, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and H. H. Newcomb, of Milford, 
Mass. Captain Edward Coffin is commander of the 
America, with Captain E. A. Howan as first officer. 
The crew is made up of whaling men. 

Commander Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., who has 
the honor of having made the farthest point north 
yet reached, has decided to embark in one more ex- 
pedition to reach the North Pole, and a leave of ab- 
sence for three years has been granted him in order 
that he may make what he believes will be a suc- 
cessful dash for the Pole. He will again have the 
support of the Peary Arctic Club, of New York, at 
the head of which is Morris K. Jesup; and although 
he has no promise of aid from the Government, means 
wil not be lacking to give him that perfect equip- 
ment of ship, materials and men with which he has 
declared it is possible to realize his long-cherished 
ambition. His leave of absence begins in April next, 
ana he will sail some time early in tbe Summer of 

4. 


A Typical Tehuelche 


Under the auspices and in the interest of various 
geographical and scientific bodies, as well as great 
educational institutions, the work of exploration is 
eonstantly in progress in every portion of the world, 
and notable additions are being made continually to 
the store of information gathered concerning coun- 
tries, races, fauna, flora and all that goes to make 
up the universe, so far as man can know it. ‘The 
unknown regions of the earth are becoming known to 
all who care to know of them, and one of the results 
is that countries which, even to many educated per- 
sons, are merely names on the maps are being made 
real. Patagonia is one such country. To many peo- 
ple the very name of the country is suggestive of a 
region as imaginary as the lands described by Gul- 
liver in his travels. Thorough exploration of that 
country has- been made by expeditions sent out by 
Princeton University during the years 1596-99 under 
the leadership of J. B. Hatcher, the first volume ot 
whose voluminous report, published in 1903 through 
the liberality of J. Pierpont Morgan, is a most val- 
teble as well as intensely interesting contribution to 
the literature of geographical research. In fact, it 


is much more than a geographical narrative, and will 
be found a mine of information on geology, zoology, 
ethnology, etc., to say nothing of its value to the 
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student of industrial and commercial problems. It 
is a large quarto, of 314 pages, printed 1n the finest 
manner and copiously illustrated with plates of the 
most costly description. The editor of the work 1s 
William B. Scott Blair, professor of geology and 
paleontology ut Princeton University. 

Patagonia was an entirely unknown country until 
Darwin visited it in 1833-36, and the popular con- 
ceptions of it were of the most vugue nature. His 
discoveries of extinct faunn were of immense value. 
Mr. Hatcher's expeditions, of which there were three, 
were undertaken to make collections of the verte- 
brate and invertebrate fossils of the southern region, 
and he was aecompanled by O. A, Peterson and A. 
E. Colburn. The intelligent collection of fossils in- 
volves the determination of stratigraphical sueces- 
sion, and in this direction Mr. Hatcher accomplished 
a great deal of useful work, making possible for the 
first time a rational account of the geology of large 
areas in southern Patagonia. No region of the earth 
presents more remarkable geological formations, und 
upon the coast, as well as in the interior, some of 
the most remarkable scenery that could be imagined 
was found. The views obtained of them, as repro- 
duced in the first volume of the reports, form in 
themselves a wonderfully interesting collection, 'Those 
of an ethnic nature are even more interesting. The 
eld conception of Patagonia was that it is a land of 





Toldo and Occupant. 


giants. While the natives, known as Tehuelches, are 
certainly of a large average stature, they nre not of 
gigantic proportions. A close study of them was 
made, and the pictures obtained suggest that the race 
is one of unusual intelligence for aborigines. ‘They 
resemble our own American Indians in appearance. 
For an uncivilized people they are remarkably peace- 
rble and of industrious habits. "Their arts and indus- 
tries are entirely limited to the manufacture of th«i- 
tents, clothing and bedding and such tools as they use 
in the construction of these articles and in fashioning 
such implements as they use in the pursuit and cap- 
ture of the guanaco, rhea and a few other animals 
of less importanee found in Patagonia. They have 
no firearms, but depend entirely upon their skill with 
the bolas, and upon the swiftness of their dogs and 
horses. Throughout the year the men find more or 
less employment in hunting the guanaco and rhea. 
trom which they derive almost their only supply of 
ood. 

Although Patagonia remains the most sparsely set- 
tled of the inhabited portions of the earth, settle- 
ments have been made from time to time since 1579. 
The development of the resources of the country is, Of 
course, in its infancy. The seal and whale fisheries 
were the first industries to attract attention, but 


- 














they are now the least important. Gold mining, 
lumbering and wool growing are now thr chief indus- 
tries, and the last named is pre-eminer ly so. ‘rhe 
agricultural products of the country at present are 
iimited to a few vegetables, such as potatoes, turnips, 





cabbage, lettuce and other commoner and 
hardier species, The soil and climate are not gen- 
erally adapted to agriculture, but there are river 
valleys which present conditions that might improve 


carrots, 


The first American 
world's fair was held 
in New York City by 
a company organized 
and  ineorporated to 
Carry on such an ex- 
hibition. This com- 
pany obtained a lease 
for five years of the 
grounds now com- 
prised in what is 
known as Bryant 
Park. A huge build- 
ing of pleasing archi- 
tectural design, and 
construeted largely of 
glass and iron, was 
erected, and was given the name of the Crystal Pal- 
ace. Here the first world's fair in America was 
opened with grand ceremony by Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States, on July 14, 1853. 
The exhibition was practically a continuous ome for 
three years, reopening for extended periods in 
1854 and 1855. As a business enterprise it did not 
Mos sufficiently encouraging, and it was aban- 
oned, the Crystal Palace belng Jet thereafter to 
the American Institute for its annual exhibitions. 
During one of these the building was destroyed by 
fire on October 15, 1858. 

The next world's falr was a stupendous enter- 
prise, undertaken in commemoration of the centennial 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. It 
was held in Philadelphia during the year 1876, aided 
by a large appropriation from the Congress of the 
United States and the co-operation of the various 
State governments, a number of which erected bulld- 
ings of their own upon the grounds in Fairmount 
Park. The exhibition was generously aided by foreign 
governments also in the same way, and the exhibits 
from abroad occupied a vast amount of space, adding 
materially to the interest and value of the affair. 
American industries were, naturally, represented in 
all their varieties, and the exhibition grounds, with 
their avenues, gardens, beautiful buildings and other 


Expositions 


in the 
United States. 
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the country in this respect by means of such irriga- 
tion canals as have been used with success in the arid 
West. There are coal deposits at Sandy Point and 
various other places on the mainland and at Terra 
del Fuego, and several attempts at mining them bave 





produeed a very pure quality of lignite, sufficiently 
good for domestic purposes, but which will never be 
found useful in navigation or manufactures because of 
its low calorific properties. e 


attractive features, were, in effect, a small and ever- 
popular eity. 

Atlanta, Ga., had a fair in 1881, which, while it 
was not a world’s fair, inasmuch as it was designed 
mainly to illustrate the progress and magnitude of 
the cotton industry, was of a size and importance to 
rank with such. It was participated in by all the 
cotton-producing States, and was known as the Cot- 
ton States' Exposition. Another exhibition of much 
importance, though not characterized as a world's fair, 
was the Southern States’ Exposition, held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1883. The World's Industrial and Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition was held in New Orleans, 
La., in . The Columbian Exposition, held in 
Chicago in 1893, to commemorate the 400th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America, was another mag- 
nificent enterprise on the scale of the Philadelphia 
Centennial, which it naturally excelled by the aid of 
many elements, including the immense progress made 
in practical science during the seventeen years: inter- 
vening between the two. The “White City," built 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, was the marvel of 
the period, and the exposition was in the fullest re- 
spect a world's fair, enlisting the interest of nearly 
every race on earth, exemplifying every phase of 
human progress at the time and drawing visitors 
from every land. The California Mid-Winter Interna- 
tional Exposition was held with gratifying success 
in San Francisco in 1894. Atlanta, Ga., had a sec- 
ond expositlon of Southern industries in 1895. The 
Tennessee Centennial and International Exposition 
was held in Nashville, Tenn., in 1897. Omaha, Neb., 
was the scene of the Trans-Mississipp! and Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1898. Ranking with the Phila- 
delphia Centennial and the Chicago Columbian exposi- 
tiobs, the Pan-American Exposition, held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1900, was im some respects superior to 
either of them. Marvellous progress, especially in the 


application of electricity to the uses of mankind, had 
been made, even in the brief period of seven years 
following the Chicago exhibition, and in spite of the 
fact that the growing frequency of world’s fairs had 
taken the edge from interest in such enterprses. 
Buffalo was the objective point of tourists from all 
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KEE of the world while the exhibition remained open. 
t was made.sadly memorable, however, by tbe as- 
who was fatally 
shot while holding a public reception in one of the 
buildings. à 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS. 


) By Walter B. Stevens, Secretary of the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition. 

The Louisiana Purchase ‘Exposition will go down 
in history as a one-hundred-million-dollar ‘world’s 
fair. The company which has direct control of the 
organization and equipment of this mammoth display 


Ian $15,000,000 corporation, having under its control 


for the year 1904 products and revenues which even 


: the most conservative must admit have a value of 


: Three factors contributed to the $15,000,000 stock 
of the corporation: (1) The citizens of St. Louls 
5,000,000 stock; (2), the city of St. 
Louis issued $5,000,000 worth of bonds, and (3) the 


- Federal Government appropriated a third $5,000,000. 
“The remaining sum to complete the $100,000,000 





came from various ‘sources. Foreign governments 


have appropriated about $10,000,000; the Federal Gov- 
- emment has appropriated for its own 


| 


3 
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$2,000,000 in addition to the principal appropriation; 
the different States and Territories have oA 
something like $7,000,000 for their bul dings and 
for the purpose of collecting and maintaining ex- 
hibits, and concessionaires and owners of such large 
establishments as the refrigerating plant will expend 
about $6,000,000 additional. The ‘balance of the 
$100,000.000 is represented by a rough valuation upon 
the exhibits, which certainly 4s a most conservative 
estimate, cousidering that the collection in tbe Fine 
Arts Palace alone will be almost priceless. 

The St. Louis Fair will not only be much larger 
than any previous exposition, but will represent the 
investment of many more million dollars, and 1t will 
differ radically in its methods, being a creature of mo- 
tion rather than a latent display. Education is the 
keynote, sounded early by the projectors of the en- 
terprise, and education has been the guiding volce in 
all that has been done. To show how things are 
created will be the effort rather than to show things 
in their perfected state: but the fact that active 
manufacture is to be carried forward will, of course, 
insure a sight of the completed products themselves. 
If one would compare a locomotive drawing a slow- 
moving accommodation traín of fifteen years ago 
with the sixty-mile-an-hour creature of steel and 


display nearly Cathedr 


j The Palace of Education, Showing l the Palace of Varied Industries on the 


brass that to-day draws the Twentieth Century 
Limited he may have some idea of the superiority 
over the Columbian Exposition of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Centennial. Just as the locomotive has been 
improved in its many parts, so the thousands of dis- 
plays which enter into an exposition have been ad- 
vanced by selentists; and in the matter of size the 
same comparison ean be made, for the St, Louis dis- 
play will occupy 1,240 acres of ground, whereas in 
the City by the ‘Lake 633 acres were used by the 
exposition management. Again, 128 acres are under 
roof for the World's Talr of 1904, whereas but 82 
acres were so covered in Chicago. 

The site chosen for the Loulslana Purchase Expo- 
sition was undulating ground rising into forest-clad 
hills. The hills were undisturbed and form a rising 
emerald green frame for the ivory white palaces 
whieh have been erected on the lower land that wus 
levelled to a plain for that purpose. 

Two great pictures have been created by arehl- 
tect, engineer and landscape gardener, The first is 
formed by three leaping cascades that spring from 
the Terrace of States, which is crowned by Festival 
Hall, and that capped in turn by a golden dome 
larger even than the famed covering of St. Paul’s 
al, and the dancing water flows into the 
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Grand Basin which extends past four of the maln 
exhibit pode then ‘branches into lagoons that 
thread the remainder of the main picture as the 
canals thread the city of Venice. 

The second picture has the varicolored Palace of 
Agriculture as a centre, and here again, while the 
background is of waving trees, color is piled upon 
color, for the hill slopes are gorgeous with flowers 
in bloom, one spectacle alone being six acres of land 
covered with nothing but rosebushes, In this set- 
ting also is the great floral elock, in which ereeping 
vines are ingenlously woven around long metal point- 
ers. so that they pass like things alive over numerals 
that are formed of rich-colored garden plants, 

When night comes nature gives place to art, and 
the two pictures glow as if touched by a magician's 
wand, for electricity has become ‘Aladdin’s lamp 
and changes the cascades to an emerald green, yet 
again to a dull, phosphorescent glow, and at times 
liquid fire appears to be spreading down the incline, 
while flames follow and creep over the lagoon. 
‘Meanwhile lights hidden in foliage cause the mar- 
vellous clock to shine forth in the darkness, and 
even at midnight the hour can be read by persons u 
mile away. 

Following the idea of revealment of processes, the 



















Director of Exhibits has arranged for several exten- 
sive and expensive displays, In the vicinity of the 
Mines and Metallurgy ‘Building twelve acres have 
bean reserved for a mining camp and an underground 
mine. In the first will be shown the method of 
placer mining for gold: the use of the cradle and 
hydraulic aids will be illustrated; and here there will 
be camps such as were occupied by the sturdy meu 
of 1849. Again, one will see huge crushers at work 
chewing the quartz into fine particles, concentrators 
assembling the gold and silver from the sand and 
stamp mills erushing the precious ores, In the 
underground mine the men will be at work with the 
latest drills and other tools, while the method of 
shafting, bracing and uplifting of ore will be demon- 
strated. 

In the Transportation Building two locomotives 
wil be engaged in a tug of war, while another, 
plaeed on a turntable, will be set in motion, steam 
at high pressure and drive wheels revolviug at a rate 
that would make its speed sixty or seventy miles per 
¡hour on a straightaway track. 








Southeast Corner of Palace of Varied Industries. 

In almost every branch of liberal arts and manu- 
factures the actual work of creation will be in evi- 
dence, even the method of generating steam and 
electricity having exhibits to be viewed from without 
plate glass coverings. 

The ‘Louisiana Purchase Exposition may be dl- 
vided into six grand divisions. In the first are tne 
main exhibit palaces, in which the demand for floor 
space has been so great that every square foot of 
room was applied for ten months before time for the 
exposition to open, and the neeessary weeding out 
processes that followed insured that only the very 
best of everything would be seen. 

Division second is composed of the Federal ex- 
hibits and the exhibits of the insular possessions. In 
the Government !Building, whieh will be twice the 
size of the Government building at any previous falr, 
will be the wonders of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the many interesting displays by different de- 
partments of the Government. Near tnis structure 
great coast defense guns will be operated, and in 
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another place 
battleship, equipped with twelve-inch rifles, quick- 
fire pleces, superstrueture such as the bridge, davits 
for handling the boats, ventilators for supplying the 
stokebole with fresh air, and quarters for tbe officers 
and men, the latter illustrating the lives of the crew 
while on sea duty. In another part of the grounds 
will be a life-saving exhibit, where rocket guns, surf 
boats and the famed breeches-buoy will be seen in 
active operation. In the exhibit of the insular pos- 
sessions will be native Filipinos, natives of Guam, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, who will live on the site in 
the manner peculiar to their countries, indulging in 
sports and pastimes of the distant climes, subsisting 


‘on foods strange to our palates and giving a com- 


plete example of all that is peculiar in tbese new 
territorial acquisitions. 

The many and beautiful foreign buildings com- 
prise the third group, and, as the best architects of 
the world have been in competition during their crea- 
tion, the effect is a picture of grandeur. 

The handsome edifices erected by the States and 


The Liberal Arts Palace. 


Territories of the Union form the fourth group, dis- 
tinct by itself, on hills in the southeast section of the 
site. The largest of these is probably the Missouri 
Building, to build and equip which the State Legis- 
lature appropriated $1,000,000. 

The fifth is what is known as the University 
Group—ten large structures of Tudor-Gothic archi- 
tecture, which were leased by the Exposition Com- 
pany from Washington University. These were used 
for administration and service purposes. In them 
will be sessions of international congresses, and in 
oue the Lady Board of Managers will have absolute 
control. Near this group is a large athletic field, 
where the Olympic Games will be held. 

Division sixth is the pike which in Chicago was 
called the Midway Plaisance. To cater to the taste 
of the millions of visitors amusement makers from 
all over the world have made their plans, and such a 
variety of entertainments as will be presented in 1904 
has mnmever been seen in one place since the world 
began. 





will be seen the deck of a modern | 











[sube a Sees Florida has an area 

of 56,080 square 
miles, and in 1900 had 
a population of 525,512. 
In 1497 Sebastian 
Cabot is supposed to 
have sailed along the 
coast of Florida, and 
in 1513 Ponce de Leon 
sighted land and gave 
the country its name. 
In 1517 Hernandez de 
Cordova landed on the 
west coast, but was 
driven off by Indians, 
and in 1521 Ponce de 
Leon was fatally 
wounded in a fight with Indians near St. Augustine. 
In 1559 an unsuccessful attempt to found a colony 
at Santa Rosa was made by the Spaniards, and in 
1562 a band of Huguenots under Jean Ribaut estab- 
lished a colony on the St. John's River. Fort Caro- 
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Florida. 


Capital: 
TALLAHASSEE. 


line was built by the French under Lawu:'onniere in 
In 1565 St. Augustine was founded ^v an ex- 
the same ru 
n 


1564. 
pediciecn under Menendez, and in : 
Fort Caroline was captured by the Spanisn. 
1586 the Spanish were attacked by 
a punitive expedition under 
Domenique de Gourgues. In 1586 
St. Augustine wás attacked and 
burned by Sir Francis Drake, and 
in 1665 was pillaged by the Eng- 
lish under Captain John Davis. in 
1687 the first shipload of negro 
slaves was landed in Florida. Pen- 
sacola was settled in 1696. St. 
Augustine was again besieged by 
the English in 1702, and for six 
years hostilities between the Span- 
ish of Florida and the English of 
Carolina continued. War between 
Spain and England was brought 
about in 1739 by the dispute re- 
garding the boundary between the 
States. Florida was ceded to Eng- 
lana in 1763 in return for Cuba, 
previously captured by the Eng- 
lish. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion’ Florida was re-ceded to Spain 
by England. The ‘‘Republic of 
Florida" was formed by immi- 
grants from the United States in 
1812. In 1814 Pensacola was oc- 
cupied by British troops. The en- 
tire Stat2 was taken by the Amer- 
ican troops in 1818, and in 1819 ge 
was purchased from Spain for $5,000,000. In 1822 
the Territory of Florida was formed, with the cap- 
ital at Tallahassee. From 1835 to 1842 occurred the 
Seminole War, whichresultedin the removal of all but 
a few of the Indians to the west of the Mississippi. 

Florida was admitted to the Union as a State in 
1845. In 1861 the Ordinance of Secession was passed 
and the United States posts were seized by State 
troops. Jacksonville was occupled by Federal troops, 
the last occupation being permanent. In 1868 
the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified by the 


Gov. William 


The growth of pub- 
lie sentiment in favor 
of forest preservation 
in the United States 
has rapidly increased 
in the past few years, 
and interest in forestry 
is keener now than 
ever before. The pres- 
ent widespread interest 
in forestry is largely 
due to an offer made 
by the United States 
Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1898, through 
its Division (now Bu- 
reau) of Forestry, to 
give advice and assistance in the handling of forest 
lands. The purpose of this offer was to provide 
practical examples of improved treatment of private 
forest lands, in which the present interest of the 
owner and the protection and improvement of the 
forest should have equal weight. So far the appli- 
eations of private owners in accordance with its 
terms cover 4,709,120 acres, and practical forestry is 
being applied, under conservative plans prepared by 
the bureau, as fast as the force of the bureau can 
take up the work. The Bureau of Forestry, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, is also pre- 
paring working plans for the national forest reserves. 


Forest 


Preservation. 











State and civil govern- 
ment was re- estab- 
lished. Phosphate beds 
were discovered in 
Marion County in 1889. 
In 1894-1895 occurred 
the great freeze, by 
whieh millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of fruit 
trees were destroyed. 

Tobacco manufactur- 
ing ranks first among 
the industries of the 
State. More leaf to- 
bacco enters the port 
of Tampa than at any 
other point in the 
United States. The raising of tropleal and sub-trop- 
ical fruits is of second importance, and the manufac- 
ture of lumber and timber products) ranks third. 
Phosphate mining and the manufacture of fertillzers 
are prominent industries. 

The State Legislature met in April, 
message, the Governor recommended, among other 
important things, that the law requiring the pay- 
ment of poll taxes—a prerequisite to voting at a 
primary election—be repeuled; that 
a pure food law should be enacted; 
that there should be a geological 
survey of Florida; that counties 
adopt a free school book system, 
and that a luw be enucted protect- 
ing forest trees. 

¿vents in 1903.—Senator S. R. 
Mallory - was appolnted to the 
United States Senate to succeed 
himself, his term expiring March 





and in his 


4, and the Legislature not going 
into session until April ^7. For 
the first time since their enact- 
ment the Sunday laws were en- 
forced in Pensacola on Muy 3. 
Hacks were not allowed on the 


Streets, soda water nnd confectlon- 


ery stands were closed, Sunday 
newspapers were not permitted to 
be sold, the only local Sunday 
paper circulating its issue before 
midnight. Only the railroad and 
street cars were permitted to 
run. 


The entire fire department of 
Tampa went on a strike on account 
of the discharge of three men. 
The department demanded their re- 
instatement, and when this was re- 
fused the stations were abandoned. Policemen were 
placed in charge until other arrangements could be 
completed. 

'Jhe Breakers, one of the largest hotels nt Palm 
Beach, the famous Winter resort, was destroyed by 
fire on June 6. It was estimated that the orange 
crop for 1903 would exceed that of 1902 by abont 
1,000,000 boxes. On September 12 the southern part 
of the State was swept by a tornado of large pro- 
portions and considerable damage was done to build- 
irgs and crops. 





8. Jennings. 


The Act of March 3, 
1891 (26 Stat. 1,095), 
authorized the  Presi- 
ident to set aside pub- 
lie lands ‘‘wholly or in 
part covered with tim- 
ber or undergrowth'' 


OVERTON W. PRICE, 
as national forest re- 


of the 


serves. The first of 
these reserves—the | U. 8, Bureau of Forestry. 
Yellowstone Forest 


Reserve, with an area 
of 1,239,040 acres—was 
proclaimed by  Presi- 
dent Harrison March 
86. 1891, and fourteen 
additional reserves 
were created by him, the total area being 13,- 
457,080 acres, Fourteen reserves were set aside 
by President Cleveland, with a total area of 25,- 
891,200 acres, eleven of these, with an area of 
somewhat more than 21,000,000 acres, having been 
established upon the recommendation of a committee 
of seven appointed by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, after an active examination of forest reserves, 
proposed and established. on the ground. This com- 
mittee was appolnted at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interlor in February, 1896, to investigate and 
report upon the ‘‘inanguration of a rational forest 
policy for the forested lands of the United States,'' 





. period. 
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and upon the questions which underlie it. Twelve 
reserves, with a total area of 7,000,089 acres, were 
proclaimed by President McKinley, and thirteen re- 
serves, with a total area of 13,161,156 acres, have 
been created by President Roosevelt. ‘there are now 
fifty-four such reserves, with a total area of 60,162,- 
525 acres, in the following States and Territories: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tama, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming and Washington. 

The inauguration of the forest reserve policy by 
the Government met with decided opposition, but 
there has been a radical change since the object of 
the reserves has been clearly understood, and publie 
sentiment is now heartily in favor of them. 

Forest Planting.—Until within a few years ago 
tree planting was limited to the unforested portions 
of the Middle West aud a few localities in New Eng- 
land. It is now being carried on extensively through- 
out 'New England and other Eastern States, the Mid- 
dle West and in the extreme Western States. This 
increased activity is largely due to ‘the fact but re- 
cently learned that land of low agricultural value ean 
be made profitable for the production of timber. The 
work 1s not confined to indlviduals, but is being par- 
ticipated in by both corporations and States. 

The Bureau of Forestry has had much to do in 
spreading the interest in forest planting. Under its 
offer of co-operation with forest planters plans have 
been prepared for the planting of 6,174 acres, repre- 
senting 172 localities in 29 States and Territories. 
In addition to work for the encouragement of private 
planting the bureau is planting extensively on certain 
ef the forest reserves, particulariy in Nebraska and 
California. 

The general observance of Arbor Day has resulted 
in the extensive planting of shade and ornamental 
trees, and the educational influence of a day thus 
ofticially designated for tree planting has, without 
doubt, measurably influenced public sentiment toward 
both forest preservation and planting. 

Forest Legislation.—The increased attention given 
to forestry by State Legislatures during the last few 
years is in aecord with the recent advance made by 
the National Government in extending its reserva- 
tions, and is in great contrast to the little or no con- 
sideration given to forestry during a previous long 
While from the earliest colonial days laws 
for the protection of forests have been passed, be- 
cause of inadequate provision for their enforcement 
these laws have protected the forests but little. For 
the most part these laws provided penalties for the 
burning of woodlands and the protection of timber 
from theft. 

Progressive forest laws have existed only within 
the past few years. The first of these was made in 
1885 as a result of the adoption by New York ofa 
forest-fire warden policy. Since them a number of 
States have framed their laws in accordance with 
New York's system, one of the earliest to take action 
being Maine, which passed its forest law in 1891. 

New Hampshire has a simllar law, and Minnesota, 
moved by the great loss of life and property caused 
by the Hinckley fire in 1894, adopted, in 1895, a 
forest law greatly resembling that of New York. 
The Minnesota law differs from the others jn that 
it provides only for a forest-fire policy. This, how- 
ever, surpassed the New York law in that, by the 
appointment of a chief fire warden, responsibilty for 
the execution of its law was fixed in ome officer. In 
1901 New York amended its law by an act which, 
in addition to other important provisions, author- 
ized the appointment of a chief fire warden.  Be- 
sides being the first to adopt a forest-fire policy New 
York also leads in the size and importance of its 
forest reserve, having thus far set aside 1,370,928 
acres. 

In 1898 ‘New York also established at Cornell 
University the first forest school in America. Since 
then forest schools have been established at Yale 
and at Biltmore, N. C. 

Pennsylvania enacted important forest laws in 
1897. In addition to grappling vigorously with its 
forest fire problem at that time it passed a signifi- 
eant aet authorizing the purchase of three forest 
reservations of not less than 40,000 acres each upon 
the three principal river systems of the State in or- 
der to conserve the State's water supply. Under 
this and other acts it has acquired about 400,000 
acres, and is still most actively engaged in forest 
work. Pennsylvania was the first to create a dis- 
xr ue Forest Department, which was established 
n e 

In Michigan an act of 1899 created a permanent 
forest commission and provided for the withdrawal 
of some 60,000 acres of forest land. Wisconsin has 
also taken steps toward the adoption of an advanced 
forest policy. 

The year 1901 is marked by notable forest legis- 
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lation, in which Indiana took part by creating a 
State Board of Forestry, while Connecticut provided 
for the appointment of a State forester and purchase 
of lands for a State park. 

Other States which, as a result of forest laws 
passed by them, are entitled to more or less im- 
portant rank in the forest movement, are Kansas, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

he urgent need of the West for conserving its 
water supply for irrigation has resulted in important 
measures in this interest by different Legislatures. 


‘Notable for such action are Colorado and Oalifornia. 


California is also taking steps to preserve portions 
of its Sequola and other important forests, particu- 
larly through its forest and water associations, which 
outnumber those of any other State. Prominent 
among these are the California Water and Forest As- 
sociation, the Sierra Club, the Forest and Water 
Society of Southern California and the Salt River 
Valley Water Supply Protective Association. 

The part that associations have played in the 
forest movement of the United States is an impor- 
tant one. Of late there has been a great increase in 
the number and membership of these associations, 
coincident with the more general dppreciation of the 
importanee of forestry and the added interest in the 
preservation of the natural scenery in different parts 
of the country. 

The Minnesota State Forestry Association, estab- 
lished in 1876, is the oldest association of the kind 
in existence in the United States. It was instru- 
mental in bringing about numerous measures and 
encouraging settlement and tree planting in the 

est. 

Another early association is the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, established in 1886. This so- 
ciety has taken an active part in the forest affairs 
of that State, and throughout its existence has pub- 
lished a paper, “Forest Leaves.' In this State is 
also the Franklin Forestry Society of Pennsylvania, 
organized in 1898, which 1s, as well, working to cre- 
ate a more general interest in forestry. 

In New York is the New York State Fish, Game 
and Forest League, and in 1902 the Forestry-Water 
Storage and Manufacturing Association was organ- 
ized in the interest of the forests and water supply. 
In New England are the Connecticut Forestry Asso- 
ciation. organized December, 1896: the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association, incorporated June, 1898, 
and the Society for the Protection of the New 
Hampshire Forests, established in 1901. 

In the West, besides those already mentloned, are 
the Colorado State Forestry Association. established 
in 1884; the Washington Forestry Association, which 
held 1.5 first annual meeting in 1897; the North Da- 
kota State Sylvaton Society; while in Oregon are 
found the Oregon Forestry Association and “The 
Mazamas.”” In 1002 the Wyoming State Forest As- 
sociation was organized. 

In the Middle West are the Nebraska Park and 
Forest Association, established in 1899, and the Iowa 
Park and Forest Association, established in 1901. 
The Indiana Forestry Association was dissolved in 
May, 1901, to make way for the larger International 
Society of Arboriculture. 

In the South the North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the Tennessee Forest Association indi- 
cate the interest manifested in forestry. 

In Washington, D. C., the Society of American 
Foresters was organized in 1900. Its members con- 
sist of professional foresters and of those who have 
materlally aided the cause of forestry. 

The American Forestry Congress. organized in 
1882, was the first national forest organization cre- 
ated. From this grew the American Forestry Associ- 
ation, which has been very influential in arousing 
publie interest in forestry. and also in influencing 
State forest legislation. It has aided in bringing 
about such action in Congress as resulted in the 
adoption of a national forest policy. Its officlal or- 
gan has been “The Forester," which, in January, 
1902, gave place to ‘‘Forestry and Irrigation.’’ 

Forestry in the Philippines.— The Insular Bureau 
ef Forestry has carried on considerable work in the 
Philippines during the last year. Manila consumes 
almost all of the lumber brought to market, and in 
spite of the encouragement given to the exploitation 
of forest lands, the price of timber is still high: The 
forest area of the archipelago is estimated at 48,- 
112.920 acres. Large numbers of gutta percha and 
rubber trees have been discovered, and the aid of the 
bureau has been called to preserve them from clan- 
destine trade. A government monopoly on the prod- 
uets of these trees has been suggested as a means of 
preventing their destruction, the caring for them to 
be carried on scientifically. The chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently visited the islands, 























France has been un- 
der a republican form 
of government since 
the overthrow of Na- 
| poieon IIL, on Sep- 

tember 4, 1870. The 
present President of 


France. 


the republic, M. Emile 
Loubet, was elected 
February 18, 1899. The 
next Presidential elec- 
tion will be held in 
1906. 


PARIS. 

| The Ministry. — The 
| Ministry 1s now com- 
UU RIPE A RE ERE ENTER posed as follows: Pres- 
ident of the Council, 
Minister of the Interior and of Public Worship, M. 
Combes, Senator; Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier, 
Deputy: Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Deleasse, 
Deputy: Minister of War. General Andre; Minister 
of Marine. M. Camille Pelletan., Deputy; Minister of 
Colonies. M. Doumergue, Deputy; ‘Minister of Public 


Capital: 


Instruction, M. ‘Chaumie, Senator; Minister of Jus- 
tice, M. Valle, Senator; Minister of 'Commeree, M. 
Trouillot, Deputy; Minister of Agriculture, M. 
Mougeot, Deputy: ‘Minister of Public Works, M. 


Maruejouls, Deputy: Under Secretary for Posts and 
Telegraphs, M. Berard. 

The Nation.—Under the Constitution, adopted in 
1875, the Republic of France is governed by a Presi- 
dent, who is elected for seven years by the two 
legislative houses, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. In these latter the legislative power solely 
resides. Tie executive vests jointiy 
in the President, the two Houses 


and the Ministry, which act as a 
check upon each other. The re- 
sponsible head, however, is the 


Premier, or President of the Coun- 
cil, who, in co-operation with the 
President, appoints the Ministry. 

In France all religions are equal 
under the law, and any religion 
having 100,600 adherents 1s entitled 
to a State grant. In matters of 
justice the criminal courts of the 
first instance are those of the jus- 
tices of tbe peace. Over these 
there are the courts of assizes and 
twenty-six courts of appeal, with 
one final court of cassation. In 
civil causes the scheme is similar, 
but with the addition of a lower 
civil tribunal under the justices of 
the peace, and the systein is unique 
in including tribunals of commerce 
and councils of experts for com- 
mercial cases. 

France possesses 1,760 miles of 
coast frontier and 1,575 of land. 
Paris, the centre of defense, is sur- 
rounded by a wall, with thirty- 
eight new forts and batteries, 
seventeen old forts nnd nearly one hundred bastions. 
At St. Denis and Versailles these defenses merge into 
two entrenched camps, 

In finance the budget estimate for 1903 ineluded: 
Revenue, 3$710,975.363; expenditures. $710,879.660. 
On January 1, 1902, the public debt amounted to 
$5.788.437,765, in addition to a floating debt of 
$226,316,982, 

Events in 1903.—The disturbances attendant upon 
the closing of the religious schools, begun in the 


‘Summer of 1902, were continued during the early 


part of the year. Minister Combes's programme for 


-the expulsion of certain religious orders and the secu- 


larizing of all education was carried on. and many 
proscribed orders were driven from the country, The 
petition of the Carthusian monks, among other ap- 
plieations, to remain in the country, was refused. and 
as a result the famous monastery of La Grande Char- 
treuse was closed, the order emigrating to Austria. 
Exiled monks of various orders found refuge in ad- 
jacent countries, some coming even to America. A 
respite was given the famous shrine of the LourdeS 
Grotto. Much displeasure and open resistance were 
shown by the peasantry, and wben Minister Combes 
made a trip to Treguier, Brittany, in September, his 
passage through the villages was a signal for a gen- 
eral demonstration against him and his anti-clerical 
policy. 

On September 1 the new French Sugar law went 
into effect, suppressing direct and indirect bounties 
on beet sugar. This brings the profit on raising the 
beets and the manufacture of sugar so low that it 
was thought to be in danger of prohibiting the in- 
dustry. On January 13 M. Leon Bourgeois was re- 
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President Emile Loubet. 








elected President of 
the Chainber of Depu- 
ties. A tax of 25 cents 
on petroleum was pro- 
posed as one of the 
measures for meeting 
the budget deficit for 
1903, when the ques- 
tion was brought up in 
the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in February. A 
bill to reduce the pe- 
riod of army service 
to two years met with 
favor when presented 
hefore the Senate in 
February. 

Former Captain Alfred Dreyfus appealed in April 
to the Minister of War, asking for a new inquiry, to 
bear upon a document claimed to have heen discovered 
by M. Jaures. The people of the ports of Brittany 
were in danger of famine in Junuary, owing to an 
unexplained departure of the sardines from the coast, 
On August 10 two trains of the Metropolitan Elec- 
trie Railway, the Paris subway, collided, and were 
set on fire. About 90 persons lost their lives by suf- 
foeation, the smoke finding no outlet, Strikers caused 
rioting at Hennebont, Department of Morbihan, on 
the Bay of Biscay, on August 6, and troops were 
ordered to protect property. On August 22 the Hum- 
berts, swindlers on a giguntic plan. were convicted 
by the Court of Assizes at Paris. In September bu- 
bonie plague developed at Marsellles, brought from 
Constantinople. Immediate steps were taken to stamp 

jt out. A storm which swept the 

English Channel on September 11 

caused considerable damage to ship- 
ping along the French coast. 

The Colonies.—The most impor- 
tant French colonies are ‘Tunis and 
Algeria. Tunis is attached to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, while 
Algeria is really considered a part 
or France. Senegal, Madagascar 
aud Indo-China are perhaps the 
next most important. The admin- 
istration of affairs in the colonies 
is marked by liberality of policy, 
many of the older colonies. like 
Guiana, Senegal, French India, 
Cochin-China, ete., sending repre- 
sentatives to the French Legisla- 
ture. The colonies are not a source 
of income to France, however. few 

. of them having an income sufficien: 
for the cost of administration. lu 
the budget of 1903 the expendi- 
tures for the colonial service were 
estimated at $22,509,366, while the 
revenues for the same period were 
estimated at $3,312,990, which is a 
larger figure than usual. The total 
value of colonial exports for 1901 
wus $72,901,696. while the imports 

for the same period amounted to $94.922.195. 

The following 1s the statistical statement of the 
French colonial possessions: 





Colonies, lArea Sq. M.IPopulation. 
Asia: í 
India ......... QVO RR I AR 196 | 213,000 
Annam ..........« Sete aie 52,100 6.121,000 
Cambodia ......... ERAT 37,400 1,500,000 
Cochin-China ..... ada 22,000 2.968,600 
Tonquin and Laos,..... veu 144,400 7,641,900 
Africa: 
Algeria ....oooooomoommm».... 184,474 | 4,139,300 
TUNIS cas err 51,000 1,900,000 
Western Sahara.........+---, 1,544,000 2,550,000 
Senegal ............. a eae as. 80.000 1,800,000 
Senegambia and Niger..... | 210,000 3,000,000 
French Guinea..... S aerae rm ce 95,000 2,200,000 
Ivory Coast...... EE 116,000 2,000,000 
Dahomey ....... : Sechs 60,000 ; 1,000,000 
COND ^ oves ..o.....| 1,160,000 10,000,000 
Somali Coast........... ee. 5,000 200,000 
Reunion ........ xxvi iu aei 966 173,200 
Comoro Isles..... H | 620 47,000 
Mayotte ........ LV een aus! 140 11,640 
Madagascar, ete......... e. 227,950 2,505,240 
America: 
Guiana .06.500000090000040000 30,500 32,910 
Guadeloupe, ete......... 688 182,110 
Martinique ..... .... coo... 380 203,180 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. .,.. 92 6,250 
Oceania: 
New Caledonia, etc.......... 1,650 51,410 
Other oceanic possessions.... 1,520 29, 
Totals 352p: —— S 4,012,016 51,139,310 
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Georgia has an area 
of 59,475 square 
miles. and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 2,216,331. 
Georgia is one of the 
thirreen original 
States, the last of 
them to be settled. 
Previous to 1733 the 
country lying within 
its boundaries was a 
wilderness, and, while 
comprehended within 
the boundaries of the 
Carvlinas, was claimed 
by both Spain and Eng- 
land. By a patent of June 9, 1132, George If. 
granted the territory to a corporation which was or- 
ganized for the purpose of colonizing the section. 
In 1723 General James Oglethorpe explored the coun- 
try and purchased a large tract of land from the 
Creeks. Savannah was founded 
and the first settlement begun. In 
1739 war broke out between Spain 
and England, and General Ogle- 
thorpe was appointed in command 
of the South Carolina and Georgia 
troops. He failed in an expedition 
against St. Augustine, and in 1742 
the Spaniards retaliated and took 
several forts. They became fright- 
ened by a strategy of Oglethorpe, 
however, and sailed again for Flor- 
ida. In 1750 the restrictions on 
slavery were removed, and in 1752 
Georgia became a royal colony. Be- 
ginning about 1763. the colony be- 
gan to make rapid progress, and 
soon became noted for its prosperity. 

In July, 1775, the colony gave 
its sanction to the measures of the 
Continental Congress and appointed 
delegates to that body. During 
the Revolutionary War Georgia was 
overrun by British troops. In 1778 
Savannah was captured, and in 
1779 Augusta and Sunbury. Georgia 
framed its first constitution in 1777, 
the second in 1789 and a third in 





Georgia. 


Capital: 
ATLANTA. 





1798. The Constitution of the 
United Sttaes was ratified Janu- 
ary 2, 1788. On January 19, 1861, a conven- 
tion at Milledgeville passed the Ordinance of 


Secession, and delegates to the Congress of the Con- 
federate States were appointed. Except upon the 
coast Georgia was not the theatre for any large con- 


The kings of Prussia 
are descended from 
Count Thassilo of Zol- 





l lern, who was one of 

German o ) generals KH 
j,harlemagne, an 

Empire. was h i s successor, 
Count Frederick I., 


who built the family 
eastle of Hohenzollern, 
$ in 980 A. D. In 1273 
, Capital: Frederick III. became 
BERLIN. a Prince of the Holy 

Roman Empire and re- 

ceived the Burg- 

graviate of Nuremburg 

in fief. In 1415 the 
property of the family was increased by the addition 
of the province of Brandenburg, and two years later 
Count Frederick IV. was given the rank of Elector. 
In 1511 Margrave Albrecht, a younger son of the 
House of Hohenzollern, was elected Grand Master of 
a large province in Prussia, and a few years later he 
declared himself hereditary prince. The early ex- 
tinetion of his male line, however, brought the prov- 
ince to the control of the Electors of Brandenburg, 
who already occupied an important position in north- 
ern Germany. Under the wise rule of Frederick 
William (1640-1688) the  Hohenzollerns prospered 
greatly, and the Great Elector left his house so well 
established that ‘this son, Frederick I., was able to 
assume the kingly crown January 18, 1701. From 
that day the Hohenzollerns have steadily increased in 
Wealth and strength, and while under Frederick Will- 
iam III. nearly one-balf the State was taken by 
Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna not only remedied 
the loss, but added still more territory, including 
part of the Kingdom of ‘Prussia, the Rhineland and 
Swedish ‘Pomerania, making a vast domain, which 
was shaped into a compact State by the war of 1866. 
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Governor Joseph M. Terrell. 


fliets during the Civil 
War until 18064. At- 
lanta was captured by 
Sherman, September 1, 
1864, and during No- 
vember the towns on 
the line of his march 





to the sea suffered 
much. In 1870 
Georgia  ratifled the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 

Attempts to block 
negro edueation in 
Georgia failed in the 
Legislature. A resolu- 
tion was offered July 


6 calling for a distri- 
bution of State publie school funds according to 
the taxes paid by the races. As the blacks 
pay only one-fifteenth of the taxes in the State 
the passage of this resolution would have shut 
off nearly the entire negro population from public 
education. The -*'Audubon" bill, 
for the protection of song birds, 
was passed with but little opposi- 
tion. No part of the plumage, skin 
or body of any bird protected by 
the act may be sold or offered for 
sale within the State, nor shall 
any such bird be caught or killed. 
- A petition was presented to the 
Legislature on June 25, signed by 
negroes of Savannah and adjacent 
territory, asking that the Legis- 
lature appropriate money to send 
them back to Africa. 


In May the Grand Jury brought 
out revelations regarding a peon- 
age System being carried on in 
some sections of the State, and 
several prominent men, among 
them a member of the Legislature. 
were accused of permitting actual 
Slavery in the convict camps. A 
tornado struck Gainesville and the 
neighboring country on June 1 and 
caused the loss of about 100 lives 
and nearly $1,000,000 damage to 
property. Work on mapping the 
areas adjacent to the undeveloped 
water powers of the State was be- 
gun in April, with the intent of en- 
couraging manufacturing enterprises. Careful surveys 
are being made of all the important streams in (he 
State, and topographie maps will be prepared, show- 
ing the falls, the position of the banks and islanús 
and eontour maps of possible sites for dams. 


The election of Wil- 
helin I., King of Prus- 
sia, as German Emperor 
in 1871 was by the vote 
of the Reichstag of 
the North German Con- 
fcderacy, and upon his 
uceeptance of the dig- 
nity the imperial office 
became * hereditary in 
ihe House of Hohen- 
zolern. Wilbelm, ‘‘Der 
Grosse," reigned until 
1888, when be was suc- 
cecded by his son, 
Frederick, who lived 
but a few weeks, Fred- 
erick’s eldest son, the present Emperor, Wilhelm IlI., 
was born January 27, 1859. On February 27, 1551, 
ne married Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg (born October 22, 1858), 
daughter of tbe late Duke Frederick. 

The Heir Apparent.—The heir apparent to the 
German throne is Prince Frederick William, born 
xn 6, 1882, the eldest son of the present Emperor- 
xing. 

The Ministre, "fie Imperial Secretaries of State 
of Germany do not form a ministry or cabinet, but 
act independently of each other under the general di- 
rection of the Chancellor of the Empire. They are 





as follows: Chancellor of the Empire, Count von 
Bulow; Minister for Foreign Affairs. Baron von 
Richthofen: Imperial Home Office, Dr. von Posa- 


dowsky-Wehner; Imperial Admiralty, Herr von Tir- 
pitz: Minister of Justice, Herr ‘Nieberding: Imperial 
Treasury, Dr. Freiherr von Thielmann; Imperial Post 
Office, Herr Kraetke; Imperial Railways, Dr. Schulz: 
Imperial Exchequer, Herr Magdeburg: Imperial In- 
valid Fund, Dr. Rosing: Imperial Bank. Dr. Koch; 
Imperial Debt Commission, Herr von Hoffmann. 
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The Nation.—By the Constitution of the Empire, 
dated April 16, 1871, the several States of Germany 
are bound into a perpetual union with the King of 
Prussia as the Deutscher Kaiser. The Kaiser’s ab- 
solute power is much restricted, as he only has the 
right to declare defensive war, make peace, enter 
into treaties and appoint and receive ambassadors. 
In other matters he acts in connection with the 
Bundesrath, composed of fifty-elght members, who 
are appointed py the States each session, and the 
Reichstag, composed of 397 members, elected by uni- 
versal ballot for five years each. Of all the States 
of the empire Alsace-Lorraine alone is without vote 
iu the Bundesrath. The Kaiser has 
no legislative veto. 

Religious liberty is constitu- 
tionally provided for, but the rela- 
tion between the Church and State 
Ciffers in various parts of Germany. 
The Order of Jesuits was until 
recently prohibited, and convents 
and religious orders (unless medi- 
cai or purely contemplative) are 
suppressed by law. Education is 
ccmpulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen years throughout the 
empire. There is also a thorough 
system of academic and prepara: 
tory schools, and working children 
are compelled to attend night 
schools. 

One judicial system prevails 
throughout the empire, and pauper- 
ism is relieved under laws enacted 
bv each State, but all are based 
vn national enactment. The sys- 
ten: of finance includes the opera- 
tion of telegraphs and railways, 
and the profit from these, with the 
revenue from customs, excise and 
posts, is devoted to the payment 
of the common expenditures, each 
of the States being assessed suffi- 
ciently to make up any possible deficit. Germany has 
a frontier of 4,570 miles, and the empire is divided 
into ten fortress districts fortifled with seventeen 
first-class and nineteen other fortresses. The general 
composition of the empire is as follows: 





The German Emperor. 


amounting to $18,175,000, was attributed to the com- 
petition of American industries. The United States 
seemed to appear a danger cloud to German politi- 
clans during the entire year and in January it was 
voted to abandon the *''most favored nation’’ treaties 
with this country. The new tariff law, which went 
into effect in May, put a bar to the importation of 
American apples except in bulk. Count von Balles- 


trem resigned the Presideney of the Reichstag on 
Junuary 23, 
against his attitude in 
start debate against the Kaiser 
Krupp scandal. 


in consequence of disapproval shown 
relation to an attempt to 
in regard to the 
On January 29 he was re-elected. 
General von Gossler. Prussian War 
Minister. resigned his post on May 
7, on account of ill health. 

In the election for members of 
the Reichstag, held in June, the 
Socialists gained twenty-five seats 
in the legislative body. The Cleri- 
eals lost slightly in their repre- 
sentation. The Navy Department 
gave out designs for several new 
battleships in February to be mod- 
elled after the United States vessel 
Alabama. Five new battleships are 
under construction. The  Govern- 
ment decided in February to read. 
mit to the country the Jesuits, who 
had been excluded since 18/2, A 
Catholic theological faculty hag 
been established at the University 
of Strasburg in spite of opposition 
on the part of the anti-clericals. 

Accompanied by her brother, 
Archduke Leopold of Tuscany, and 
a tutor named Giron, Crown 
Princess Louise of Saxony fled from 
Salsburg on December 12, 1902. 
The Princess was divorced from her 
husband, Prince Frederick August, 
and stripped of her titles and rank, 
In March she regained her title of 
Princess Louise of Tuscany. On May 4 she gave 
birth to a daughter. 

The Polish question was debated in the Prussiun 
Diet in February. It was claimed that the payment 
of premiums made their recipients creatures of the 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE: ITS AREA, POPULATION AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


Free Hanse Towns and States. are. | Population.* | Te Un | du ANM | Total Debt. 
Prussia. *%..060000900000000000000080000000000000 134,603 { 34,472,509 | $653,541,786 $616,864,203 $1,680,197,861 
Bavaria. ..060060.006000000000000900000000000000. 29,282 6,176,057 116,024,005 115,961,383 400,059,255 

. IVUTtOeMbDUTE +. «coso. occasion 7,528 2,169,480 25,287,072 22,138,899 123,792,137 
Baden. .0.060000000000000000000000000000000. 5,821 1,867,944 24,887,247 28,227,851 94,297 222+ 
Saxony ....os e»? i ......e .90.0000008000000 5,787 4,202,216 24,449, 9901 24,449 990t 245,034,000 
Mecklenbnurg-SchweriN......ooeoooooomoooo. 5,135 607,770 9,172,1501 9,172,1501 25,810,000 
He886.. 0012. ojete. aio vus a o 0 oo o o vs 2,965 1 119,893 20,666,865 18,857,781 75,618,785 
Oldenburg... ..cscccecceccccccccvcccccecs 2,479 399,18 2,150,000 2,100,000 14,362.728 
Brunswick......oooooooormooooscrronssoso 1,424 464,333 4,051,000 4,157,400 7,370,747 
Saxe-Weimar....... eese eese EE 1,388 362.873 2,985,1628 2,985,1628 466,996 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz| ............. e eee. 1,131 102,602 | — ........ OT DM TED 
Saxe-Meiningen. 6... 0000000000000000000600 00. 953 250,731 2,185,1158 IER 2,015,850 
Anhalt .. 0259929228 *%.0600000000000000000000000 906 316,085 7,233,3759 7,233,375 85,7 
BSaxe-Coburg-Gotha........ ce eee see ooo 755 9,5 774,355 939,405 1,198,863 
Saxe-Altenburg.....oooooorspsscorrrrnn.. 511 191,914 1,286,837$ 1,286,837$ 221,862 
Lippe pvp»... ee *.6.6......(.Ee.oOEE.CC5.6s.00000009000000000 2 469 138,952 69,631 115,695 843,444 
Waldeck............. Vds CECR 433 51,918 418,100 418,400 466,125 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.............. eee 303 93,059 114,200 774,200 1,007,667 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.......... eee 333 80,898 870,158 870,158 1,416,562 
Reuss, Junior Branch. ..0...... 000 0.0.(0%00000.:0 319 139,210 169,653 169,6531 260,000 
Reuss, Senior Branch......oooooooomoroso. 122 68,396. 431,283 434,38 TEE 
Schaumburg-Lippe......ooooooooooro osos 131 43,132 274,672 274,672 111,125 
Hamburg. 6.0.0. 09000000000000000 060.000.060 000 158 768,319 27,780,000 27,780,000 108,750,000 
LubecK isc cacon a 115 96.175 1,721,000 1,721,000 7,941,000 
Bremen...o..oooooooromocoroncorsonssans. 99 221,882 1,239,600 6,555,550 45,118,600 
Alsace-Lorraine....... Pan RA 5,600 1,119,470 15.239,100 15,164,290 8,000,000 





*1900. +Railway debt only. 
“Includes State and Empire. 


Events in 1903.—Germany's attitude in the Ven- 
czuela matter, especially her coalition with Great 
tritaln, was subject to considerable comment by op- 
penents of the Government, and needed active defense 
in the Reichstag. 'The tbanks of the Government 
was offered the United States for acting as an inter- 
iLediary in settling the question. The German Gov- 
ernment pledged itself to come to the rescue of Ger- 
man tobacco manufacturers in their fight against the 
American Tobacco Trust. Interest was revived in the 
Reichstag in January over the question of payment of 
members. It is said that many of the members who 
live at a distance from the capital feel keenly the 
eost of travel and city living. Some of the political 
purtles have arranged for tie payment of thelr mem- 
bers’ expenses, but a general salary to all members 
has been opposed on the ground tbat it would tend 
to create professional politicians. The Prussian deficit, 


iFor period of two years. 


$For period of three years. ||No general budget. 


central authorities and tended to increase the dis- 
trust of the Poles. It was maintained, however, 
that in order to keep the union intact it was neces- 
sary to use all menns of strengthening the German 
element in the eastern provinces. 

A travelling university with a faculty of surgery 
avd general medicine was established in March, to 
be an aid to the country physicians located too far 
from the great university centres to profit by their 
lectures. In the German universities in the Summer of 
1903 there were 2,731 foreign students, of which 276 
were from the United States. Severe earthquake 


Shocks were felt in Saxony on March 6. Emperor 
William visited Italy in May and was received with 
enthusiasm in Rome and the other cities he DES. 

e 


po- 


}ixtensive preparations were being made durin 
rar for the German exhibit at the St. Louis 
sition. . 








The Colonies.—The most important German colo- 
nles are those in Africa—Togoland, Kamerun and 
German East and Southwest Africa. The first and 
last named of these possessions are governed by an 
Imperial Commissioner, the other two by an Imperial 
! Governor. The possessions in the Pacific are more 

numerous and less extensive, amounting in all to 
about 96,000 square miles. In Asia Germany has a 
foothold of about 200 square miles in Kiauchau Bay, 
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which, while a seizure from the Chinese Empire, is 
guarded about by many treaties, concessions and 
agreements with China and the several European 
Powers. It is of great strategic and commercial im- 
portance because of its situation, its fine harbor and 
its proximity to vast coal fields, which will offer a 
base for naval supplies, 

The following is a list of the colonies and de- 
pendencies: 


THE GERMAN COLONIES: THEIR AREA, POPULATION AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 





b r ! , A Estimated Estimated |Approximate| Approx, 
Possessions. |Area Sq. M.| Population. | "Revenue. Expenditure | Imports. Exports. 
Africa: 
Togolànd ita 33,100 900,000 $273,875 $273,875 | $1,180,200 $922,630 
Kamerun 4... y vnd 191,139 3,500,000 445,725 916,375 2,312,780 1,496,144 
German Southwest AfTriCd.........o 322,450 200,000 542,845 2,107,850 2,518,993 310,440 
i German East Afen, een 384,180 8,000,000 789,175 2,192,875 2,377,500 1,155,750 
sia: 
ada ée ee ee ée ee ee ee ee eege ee e e 200 60,000 455,000 8,219,000 906000000 Seege pe e 
acific: 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land........... 10,000 110,000 2,000 247,500 81,250 (?) 
Bismarck Archipelago............. 20,000 188,000 "En eae 332,632 297,675 
Caroline and Pelew Islands....... 56 40,000 12,750 107,165 147,300 120,640 
Marianne IslandS................. 250 2,000 — aerei a 14,530 14,100 
Solomon Islands, 600. 1000006000 00000. 4,200 45,000 e... ... e....... 06... e D oe. .....o. 
: Marshall Islands...... See 150 13,000 xad A n EEN 158,386 168,900 
amoa: 
bun UT $40 16600 |} 67,750 | 220,300 | 528,950 | 318,970 
EE “1,027,820 | 13,087,000 | $2,589,120 | $9,084,940 | $9,652,521 | $4,805,249 





King of Sazony. 


RULERS OF THREE GERMAN KINGDOMS. 


Prior to the Peace 
of Pressburg, in 1805, 
Wurtemberg was a 
duchy and electorate. 
By the decree of Janu- 
ary 1, 1806, however, 
it became a kingdom. 
The present ruler, Wil- 
helm II., ascended the 
throne upon the death 
of King Charles I., 
October 6, 1891. He 
is the son of the late 
Prince Frederick (cous- 
ia of the late King) 
and the late Princess 
Katherine, the sister 
of King Charles. He first married Princess Marie of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. who died April 30, 1882, and on 
April S. 1886. he married Princess Charlotte of 
Sehaumburg-Lippe. By his first marriage he had 
one daughter, Princess Pauline. born December 19, 
1877. and married, October 29, 1898, to Prince 
Friedrich of Wied. 

The Heir Presumptive.—Duke Nicolaus of Wur- 
temberg, who was born March 1, 1833, and who mar- 
Tied the late Duchess Wilhelmine of Wurtemberg, 
May 8, 1868, is the prem tive heir to the throne. 

he Ministry.—-The Ministry is constituted as 
follows: President, Dr. von Breitling; Minister of 
the Interior, Dr. de Pischek; Minister of Finance, 
Dr. de Zeyer; Minister of Forelgn Affairs, Baron 


WURTEMBERG. 


Capital: 
STUTTGART. 








The Regent of Bavaria. 





King of Wurtemberg. 


de Soden; Minister of 
Public lustruetion and 
Worship, Dr. de Weiz- 
Sacker; Minister of 
War, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral de Schnurlen. 

The State.—Wurtem- 
berg, a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy, 
is one of the four 
kingdoms included in 
the German Empire. 
Under its constitution, 
which bears date of 
1819, the executive of 
the kingdom vests 
in a Ministry of State 
of six departments, while the legislative authority 
is held by the Landstande, which comprises an upper 
and a lower chamber, both of which convene every 
three years. When the chambers are not in session, 
however, they are represented by a committee of 
three members from the upper and nine from the 
lower house. 

Wurtemberg is an agricultura] State, with 2.948,- 
900 acres under cultivation. Of its population 69 per 
cent are Protestants. and 29 per cent Catholics. Un- 
der the Constitution the King is the supreme di- 
rector of the Evangelical Protestant Church. 

Education in Wurtemberg is compulsory, and. ac- 
cording to the official returns, there is no illiteracy 
in the kingdom above the age of ten. 
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The members of the 
reigning house of Ba- 
varia are descended 
from the ancient 
Counts of Wittelsbach, 
who held a high posi- 
tion during the twelfth 
- century. Duke Maxi- 
milan I. of Bavaria 
was made lIlector of 
the Holy Roman Em- 
pire in the ‘Thirty 
Years War. and 
Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was elevated to 
the rank of king by 
Napoleon in 1805. Ac- 
cording to the present Constitution, which was 
adopted in 1818, the crown 1s hereditary in the male 

ne. 

The present king, Otto, was born April 27, 1848, 
and succeeded his brother, Ludwig lI., when that in- 
sane monarch committed suicide by drowning himself 
in the lake at Starnberg, June 13, 1886. Shortly after 
his accession King Otto also developed indications of 
insanity, and it was at last found necessary to confine 
him in one of the royal chateaux. A regency was, 





BAVARIA. 


Capital: 
MUNICH. 


therefore, established, with ¡Prince Luitpold, the 
Kings uncle and the heir apparent to the throne, as 
egent. ^S 


Prinee Luitpold was born Mareh 12, 1821, and was 
married, April 15, 1844, to Archduchess Augustine of 
Tuscany, who was born in 1825 and died in 1864. 
They had four children. 


The royal house of 
Saxony is one of the 
oldest reigning families 
in Europe, and while 
in its early days the 
house spread into nu- 
merous branches, all 
are still represented by 


SAXONY. 


ee ee oe as 
teil, axe-Altenburg, axe- 
Capital: Coburg - Gotha, Saxe- 


DRESDEN. Weimar and Saxe. 


Meiningen. The Al- 
bertine line, which is 
the younger branch, is 
now represented by 
y ; the rulers of the 
Kingdom of Saxony. On the death of King Albert, 
1902, the throne passed to his brother, Prince George, 
who was born August 8, 1832, and was married to 
Infanta Maria Anne, daughter of King Ferdinand of 
Portugal, May 11, 1859. She died February 5, 1884. 

The Heir Apparent.—The heir apparent to the 
throne is Prince Friedrich August, who ‘was born 
May 25, 1865. On November 21, 1891, he married 
Princess Louise Antoinette Marie of Austria. They 
were divorced in 1903. 


The Ministry.—President of the Council and Min-: 


ister of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, G. Metzseh 


| 
Gifts and 
| 
| 


Gifts to educational 
institutions, to mu- 
nicipalities for the gen- 
eral good, and to char- 


ity, in 1905, have 
amounted to millions 
of dollars, to more 


than the cost of sec- 


B t adu. mu Taking 
he orm 0 money 
equesis. donations, of build- 


ings for colleges. of 
libraries and hospitals, 


the aggregate has 
been tremendous, and, 
OOO distributed as it is 
over the entire coun- 
try. there is scarcely a section which has not 


Some have been purely aesthetic, 
helping to reulize the artistic side of life and to 
furnish the beautiful as well as the useful. ‘To the 
University of California William Randolph Hearst 
gave a Greek amphitheatre, modelled almost exactly 
after the Dionysian Theatre at Epidarus, in Greece. 
This was dedicated on September 24, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, among which was a presentation of 
n part of Aristophanes's comedy, “Birds.” To Har- 
vard the class of 1879 has given a stadfum, a rce- 
production of the type of Roman stadium used for 
athletic games. 

In amounts Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rocke- 
feller stand first on the list of public benefactors of 
the year. In less than a year the former has given 


felt the benefits. 


The Heir Presump- 
tive. — The heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne 
is, Prince Louis (Lud- 
wig), the eldest son, of 
the Regent. He was 
born January 7, 1845, 
and on February 20, 
1568, was married to 
Archduchess Marie 
Theresa of Austria. 
They have had ten 
children. 

The Ministry. — The 
Ministry is constituted 





as follows: President 

of the Council and 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count de Crailsheim: 
Minister of Finance, Baron de Riedel; Minister 
of the Interior, Baron de Feilitzsch; Minister of 
Justice, Baron de Leonrod; Minister of War, Baron 
ass Minister of Worship, Baron C. de Podewils- 
urnitz. 


The State.—Bavaria is, in size and population, 
the second kingdom in the German Empire. Its gov- 
ernment is a constitutional monarchy, the King hav- 
ing sole executive power and exercising the legis- 
lative funetions jointly with a Parliament, which is 
divided into an upper house, the Reichsrathe, or 
House of Lords, and a lower house, the Chamber of 
Representatives, composed of elected Deputies. 

Sehool attendance is compulsory in Bavaria for all 
between the ages of six and fourteen, and excellent 
schools are maintained in all parishes. 


de Reichenbach; Minis- 
ter of Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship, Dr. 
P. de Seydewitz; Min- 
ister of Finance, Dr. 
W. Ruger; Minister of 
Justice, Dr. Otto; Min- 
ister of War, Baron de 
Hausen. 

The State. — The 
Kingdom of Saxony is 
one of the four coin- 
prised in the German 
Empire. Legislative 
functions repose in the 
King and Parliament 
jointly, the laiter con- 
sisting of two chambers, an upper house of hered- 
itary and appointed members and a lower house of 
thirty-seven deputies of towns and forty-five repre- 
sentatives of rural communes. The executive vests 
in the King and the Ministry. 

Saxony is unquestionably one of, the busiest and 
most progressive of German states. Textile manufac- 
tures form the leading branch of Industry; its mining 
interests are important, and the State is highly cul. 
tivated. Public instruction follows the scheme of 
compulsory education common throughout the empire, 
and the rate of illiteracy is extremely small. 





mcre than $10,000,000 to found libraries, and the lat. 
ter has given nearly as much toward educational in- 
stitutions and to the betterment of Young Men's 
Christian associations in various parts of the country, 
Henry Phipps, a former partner of Andrew Carnegle, 
bus been a large giver, his donations taking the direc- 
tion of hospitals, and especially of a hospital for 
consumptives, Hundreds of others have been pro- 
portionately as generous. 

The following are among some of the most im- 
portant gifts and bequests of the yeur: 

Anderson, Mrs. Elizabeth M.—Presented land val- 
ued at $1,000,000 to Barnard College on condition 
that it be oceupied by college buildings and dor- 


mones It is to be known as the ''Milbank Quad- 
tengle.’’ 
Appleby, Mrs. Cornelia Day Wilder.—Under her 


will the bulk of her estate, amounting to more than 
$1,000,000, was left in trust to be invested for the 
benefit of the worthy poor of St. Paul, Minn. The 
fund is to be known as ‘‘The Amherst H. Wilder 
Charity.” 

Banker, Mrs. Ellen Josephine.—Under her will the 
sum of $10,000 was left to Columbia University to 
fcund a scholarship in memory of her brother, Cor- 
relius Heeney Gottsberger, and $25,000 to the Society 
of the New York Hospital for the benefit of Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum. 

Belmont, August.—Gave $50,000 to endow St. 
George's Episcopal Church at Hempstead, and $1,000 
toward the erection of a parish house for the Church. 

Carnegie, Andrew.—Coutinued his philanthropic 
work during the year, the following being among his 
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most noteworthy gifts: The offer of $1,500,000 to 
the city of Philadelphia for the establishment of 
thirty braneh libraries; a further gift of $150,000 
to the endowment fund of the Laboratory of Engi- 
reering at Stevens Institute of Technology; $200,000 
for a free library at Columbus, Ohio; $250,000 for 
the enlargement of the buildings and classrooms of 
the school department of the Mechanics and Trades- 
wen of the City of New York; $12,000 toward the 
fund for the erection of the new Emerson Hall at 
Harvard University; $2,000 for the purchase of books 
required by the New York Botanical Garden; $600,000 
as an endowment fund for the benefit of the 'Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute; $100,000 to 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; $250,000 for the 
establishment of seven brancb libraries in Cleveland, 
Ohio; $35,000 for a new library at Mansfield, Obio; 
$1.550,000 for the enlargement of the Carnegie Li- 
brary in Pittsburg, while the sum of $48,000 was 
disbursed to the sick and helpless during the year 
by the Andrew Carnegie Relief Fund, which was 
established in 1902. In addition to these gifts, Mr. 
Carnegie sent a check for $1.500,000 to be devoted 
to the construction of a Palace of Peace and the 
cstablishment of a library for the benefit of the 
International Arbitration Tribunal at The Hague. 

Clark, Jonas G.—According to the decree of the 
Probate Court of Worcester, Mass.. the sum of 
$2,000,000 left under the will of Mr. Clark was 
piuced at the disposal of Clark University. 

Cornell University.—The sum of $150,000 was 
collected for the establishment of a fund for the 
pensioning of Cornell professors. 

Crane, Mrs, Rachel B.—Gave $300,000 for the 
benefit of the mission boards of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. 

Eaton, Dorman B.—Under his will $100,000 was 
given to Columbia University for the establishment 
of the Eaton professorship of administrative law 
ard municipal science. 

Germany, Emperor William of.—A collection of 
casta valued at $1,250,000 was presented to Har- 
vard University by the Emperor of Germany. 

Hendricks, Mrs. Eliza S.—Gave $25,000 to Han- 
over College, Madison, Ind., for the erection of a 
memorial to her husband, ex-Vice-President Thomas 
A. Hendricks. 

Hoyt, Colgate.—Gave $20,000 to Brown University, 
Providence, R. for the construction of a swim- 
ming pool. 

Iselin, Adrian.—Gave $30,000 for the erection of 
a church and parish house for the Italian Catholics 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Jesup, Morris K.—Gave $25,000 to Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute and a similar amount 
to the Hampton Normal and. Agricultural Institute 
tor the benefit of the endowment funds of these 
ivstitutions. 

Kimball Mrs. David P.—Gave $25,000 to Welles- 
ley College for the establishment of a fund to be 
known as ''The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship.’’ 

Laverack, William D.—Under his will the sum 
of $100,000 was divided among several of the char- 
itable institutions of Paterson, N. J. 

Loubet, Duc de.—Gave $100,000 to Columbia Uni- 
versity for the establishment of a chair of archaeol- 


egy. 

Marie, Peter.—Under his will the sum of $25,000 
was left to four of the charitable institutions of 
New York City. 

Maxwell J. Rogers.—In March he announced that 
he would erect a new building for the use of the 
Long Island College Hospital at a cost of $1,000,000, 
Tt is to be a memorial to his brother, Henry W. 
Maxwell. 

Millikan, James.—Gave an additional $100,000 to 
Li endowment fund of Millikan University, De- 
catur, e 


The right of Ed- 
ward VII. to the 
throne of England 


rests upon the statute 
by which the succes- 
sion to the crown of 
Great Britain and Ire- 
land was vested upon 
Princess Sophia of 
Hanover and “the 
heirs of her body, be- 
ing Protestants.” 

The resent ruler, 
“Edward VII., by the 
Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India," as 
his title was declaped under the Reval Title Act, 


Great Britain. 


Capital: 
LONDON. 
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Mother Mary Katherine.—Has acquired land in 
South Dakota for the establisbment of an Indian 
scbool and sanitarium. Mother Mary Katherine, 
who was formerly Miss Katherine Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia, is the founder of the Roman Catholic Order 
of the Blessed Sacrament. i 

Pearsons, Dr. D. K.—Gave $50,000 to Rawlings 
Ccliege, Winter Park, Fla., and $25,000 to King- 
fisher College, Oklahoma. E 

Phipps, Henry.—Gave $1,250,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for consumptives at Phila- 
delphia; $10,000 for the benefit of the New York 
City Educational Alliance, and $10,000 to be de- 
voted to some practical purpose for the improve- 
ment of conditions in India. 

_ Reid, Daniel G.—Gave $50,000 to St. Stephen's 
Hospital, Richmond, Ind., to be used in the erection 
of a new building. : 

Reinhard, Moses.—Under his will the sum of 
$46,000 reverted to various Jewish charitable. insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia. 

Rockefeller, John D.—Continued his munificences 
during 1903, the following. being some of his most 
important gifts: $1,200,000 for an institution for 
medical and pathological research; $1,000,000 for 
tbe promotion of the work of the General Educa- 
tional Board; $110,000 for Rochester Theological 
Seminary; $100,000 for tbe building fund of the 
Prooklyn Y. M. C. A.; $66,000 toward the construc- 
ticn of a new building for the University of Ne- 
braska; $60,000 for Dennison College, Newark, Ohio; 
$50,000 to enlarge and equip the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., and $10,000 toward the 
erection of the Salvation Army building in Cleve- 
lund, Ohio. 

Rockefeller, Mrs, John D., Jr.—Gave $10,000 to 
ihe Young Women's Christian Association of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Rogers, Jacob S.—By a withdrawal of the legal 
contest of the will of Mr. Rogers, a sum of more 
than $5,000,000 was placed at the disposal of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. . 

Schwab, Charles M,—Purchase of land for health 
resort on Staten Island and construction of $135,000 
Steamer, all for use of poor children of New York, 

Smith, Lyman G.—Presented three buildings in 
Syracuse to Syracuse University. 

Thomas, Mrs, Samuel.—Gave $50,000 to the Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, to endow a 
ward of. ten beds to be known as “The Samuel 
Thomas Memorial Ward.’’ 

Thompson, Mrs. Frederick F.—Gave $350,000 to 
the Teacbers' College of the City of New York for 
the construction and equipment of a building for 
Le study of physical education and school hygiene. 

Vanderbilt, Mrs. Cornelius.—Erected a memorial 
ward at the Newport, R. 1., Hospital, in memory 
of her husband. It is estimated that the total cost 
will be about $250,000. 

Vanderbilt, F. W.—Is erecting a new dormitory 
for the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 
its probable cost has not been announced, but it is in- 
tended that it shall be one of the finest acudemic 
balls in the country. 

Van Shaick, Miss Alida.—A large portion of her 
estate, amounting to about $500,000, was apportioned 
institutions of the Reformed 


mong the various 
CLureh in the United States. 
Walsh, Mrs. Ann Eliza.—Gave $450,000 for the 


establishment of a fund for the education of candi- 
dates for the priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Welles, John S.—Under his will, $12,000 was left 
for the aid of deserving students in the Yale Di- 
vinity School. : 

Winthrop, Mrs. Mary J.—Under her will more 
than $2,000,000 was left to the Theological Sem- 
iuary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, N. J. 


proclaimed November 
4, 1901, was born No- 
vember 9, 1841, and 
succeeded to the throne 
on the death of his 


mother, Queen Vic- 
toria, January 22, 
1901. On March 10, 


1863, he married 
Princess Alexandra, 
the eldest daughter of 
King Christian IX. of 
Denmark. 

The Heir Apparent. 
—-The heir apparent to 
the throne is the eld- 
est son of the King, 
George Frederick, Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall and York, and Duke of Rothsay, in Scotland. 
He was born June 3, 1865, and married July 6, 1893. 
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The Ministry.—The new Ministry is constituted as follows: 





Office, Name, 
In the Cabinet: 
First Lord of the Treasury and 
Lord Privy Seal....4....... | Arthur Jas. Balfour, 
Lord High Chancellor...... .....|Barl of Halsbury. 


Marquis of Londonderry. 
Mr, Akers-Douglas. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Alfred Lyttelton 

H. O. Arnold-Foster. 
W. St. John Brodrick, 
Hurl of Selborne. 

J, Austen Chamberlain. 
Lord Ashbourne. 

George Wyndham. 
Andrew Graham Murray, 
Gerald Balfour. 

Walter Long. 

Rob't Wm. Hanbury. 


«|Lord Stanley. 


Sir Wm. Walrond. 
Lord Windsor. 
Henry T. Anstruther, 
Allwyn Fellows. 


Lord President of Council....... 
Home Secretary........... eese. 
Foreign Secretary........... ee. 
Colonial Secretary. .0.000005000000 
Secretary for WaT.......o.. 
Secretary for India............. 

First Lord of the Admiralty...... 
Chancellor of the Exchequer..... 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland....... 
Chief Secretary for Ireland....... 
Chief Secretary for Scotland..... 
Pres't of the Board of Trade..... 
Pres't of the Loca), Gov't Board.. 
Pres't of the Board of Agriculture 
Pres't of the Board of Education. 
Postmaster-General............ 

Not in the Cabinet: 

Chancellor Duchy of Lancaster... 
kirst Commissioner of Works.... 
l'irst Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
Second Jr. Lord of the Treasury.. 


The Nation. — The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the nucleus around which the 
British Empire has been built, was perfected in 
1603, when the crowns of Ireland and Scotland were 
united. The executive power of the empire vests in 
the sovereign, through his ministers. The real power 
of the empire, however, is to be found in Parlia- 


ment, a body which not only has complete legislative 
the Lower 
Parlia- 


power, but which exercises, through 
House, much authority in executive matters. 
ment consists of an Upper House 
of Lords and a Lower House of 
Commons, It lasts seven years or 
until dissolved by the sovereign, 
and it usually meets annually for a 
term of about six months. The 
members of the House of Lords are 
peers, who hold either by heredi- 
tary right or by crown appointment 
to tbe peerage. In 1902 there were 
590 peers. The House of Commons 
consists of members elected from 
counties, boroughs and universities 
—670 in all in 1902. 

The established Chureh of Eng- 
land is the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of which the King is the 
supreme head; but all religions are 
tolerated and are equal at law. 
Public instruction is not compul- 
sory, but the National Board of 
Education maintains control of the 
school boards and requires that ac- 
eommodations be provided for all 
children between the ages of five 
and fourteen years. Secondary edu- 
cation is not controlled by the gov- 
ernment, but the university system i 
is, perhaps, more perfectly devel- King of 
oped in England than in any other 
country. England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales each 
has its graded systems of courts of justice. 

For purposes of defense the kingdom is divided 
into twelve military districts—eight in England and 
Wales, one in Scotland and three in Ireland. These 
are subdivided irto sixty-seven regimental recruiting 
districts. i 

The budget of 1901-2 shows that the actual rev- 
enues of the kingdom amounted to $714,989,995, 





Office, Name, 


|| Third Junior Lord of the Treasury | H. W. Forster. 


Hon. Ralph D. Eliot. 
Sir Archibald A. Hood. 


Financial Sec'y to the Treasury... 
Parliamentary Sec'y to Treasury.. 


lPaymaster-General............. Duke of Marlbcrougl. 
Judge-Advocate-General......... Sir Francis Jeune. 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty...... Mr, Prettyman. 
Secretary to the Admiralty....... 
Financial Sec'y for the War Office 
Attorney-General............... Sir Robert Finley. 
Solicitor-General...... ......... [Sir Edwin Carson, 
Lord Advocate for Scotland...... 
Solicitor-General for Scotland... .|Scott Dickson. 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland..... Earl of Dudley. 
Attorney-General for Ireland..... John Atkinson. 
Solicitor-General for Ireland..... Mr. Campbell. 
Under Secretaries of State: 
For the Home Office......... e.. .|Mr. Cochrane. 


Viscqunt Cranbcrne. 
Earl of Onslow. 
Earl of Hardwicke. 


For the Foreign Office.......... 
For the Colonial Office.......... 
For the War Office.......... e. 


For Indian Affairs....... Se wee ei Barl Percy. 
Parliamentary Secretaries: 
To the Board of Trade.......... | Bonar Law. 


Grant Lawson. 
William Anson. 


To the Local Government Board.. 
To the Board of Education...... 


while the expenditures were $977,611,075. The pub- 
lie debt is about $3,750,000,000. Great Britain's 
trade is enormous. In 1901 the exports amounted 
to $1,869,396.850, the imports to $2,770,587,520. 

About 17% per cent of the area of the United 
Kingdom is still uncultivated; about 48 per cent is 
under crops and grasses; 30 per cent is grazing land, 
and over 4 per cent is in woods. 

The Parliament.—The present form of Parlia- 
ment, divided into two Houses, the Lords and the 
Commons, dates from the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are 
elected by popular vote, about one- 
sixth of the population being elec- 
tors, and the election must be by 
secret vote by ballot. The House 
of Lords is composed of peers, who 
hold their seats by hereditary 
right, by creation of the sovereign, 
by virtue of office (the bishops), by 
election for life (the Irish peers). 
and by election for the term of 
Parliament (the Scottish peers). 

No one under twenty-one years 
of age can be a member of Par- 
liament. Ali clergymen of the 
Church of England, ministers of 
the Church of Scotland and Roman 
Catholic clergymen, and all govern- 
ment contractors and sheriffs or 
returning officers are disqualified. 
No English or Scottish peer can be 
elected to the House of Commons; 
but non-representative Irish peers 
are eligible for membership. 

The Speaker of the House of 

ri mes T dq ILE E e cde pe 

gland. of England, ght Hon. the Earl of 
Enguany Halsbury, while the Earl of Morley, 
the Earl of Cork and Orrery and Earl de Montalt are 
Deputy Speakers. The princes of the royal blood are: 
George Frederick, Prince of Wales; Arthur Willium 
Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught; Leopold Charles 
Edward George, Duke of Albany, and George William 
Frederick Charles, Duke of Cambridge. Randall 
Davidson, D. D.. is Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
William D. Maclagan, D. D., Archbishop of York. 
The following is a list of the Dukes of England: 








Created. 


1892 Argyl......... 
1682|Beaufort...... 
1694|Bedford............ 
1712|Brandon.+........... 


1862, s. 189 


1799| Cumberland and Tev- Ernest Augustus W. 
Q8 

1694| Devonshire. ......... 

1889|Fife...... 


1675|Grafton............ 
1694 Leeds we ge e € ee ee ee g 
1719| Manchester......... 
1702|Marlborough........ 


Alexander 


Aug. Charles Lennox F'itz Roy, 


1483 | Norfolk 


1766|Northumberland..... 





Family Name, 


J. D. S. Campbell, K. T. (Sc. D., Argyll),b. '45, s. 1900 m....|Ld. Archd. Campbell, b. '46. 
Henry A. W. Fitz Roy Somerset, b. 1847, s. 1899, m......... Marq. of Worcester, b. 1900. 


Alfred Douglas Douglas-Hamilton (Scot Duke, Hamilton), b. 
Dole. è 


A. G. F., K. G. (Ir. Earl, Armagh), b. 
iotdale.......... 845, s. 1878, M.......... 
Spencer,Compton Cavendish, K. G., b. 1833, s. 1891, m...... 
illiam George Duff, K. T. (Irish Earl, Fife), b. 
I84O, last Duke Mo...» cies roe hn ken lea SR em 
K. G., b. 1821, s. 1882, w.... 
G. G. Osborne (S. Vis., Dunblane), b. 1862, s. 1895 
Wm. Angus Drogo Montague, b. 1877, s. 1892, m............ 
Charles R. John Spencer-Churchill, b. 1871. s. 1892, m...... 
1756| Newcastle (u. Lyme)..|Henry P. 4. Pelham-Clinton. b. 1864, s. 1879 
Henry Fitz-Howard. K. G., Ear] Marshal, b. 
Henry George Percy, K. G., b. 1846, s. 1899, m............. 


Heir Appar. or Presumptive. 


Marq. of Tavistock, b. 1888. 


Percy Seymour  Douglas- 
Hamilton, b. 1875. 


Earl of Armagh, b. 1880. 
Victor Cavendish, M.P.,b.’68. 


Lady Alexandra Duff. b. '91. 
Earl of Euston, b. 1848. 

Ge inns Mara. of Carmarthen, b. "OI, 
Viscount Mandeville, b. '02. 
Marq. of Blandford, b. 1897. 
AD ER ore MEA Lord Francis Pone. p: E 
1847, s. 1860, w.j| Lord Edmund Jaibot, b. a 
¡Earl Percy, M. P., b. 1871. 


—— 0€ 
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DUKES OF ENGLAND—Continued. 


Created. - | 
1716|Portland............ DW 





s, 1879, 


1684|St. Albans..........|C. V. 


land), b. 1851, s. 1892, 
1814] Wellington. ........ Arthur harles Wellesley (I 
s. 11 


The Speaker of the House of Commons is the 
Right Hon. William Court Gully, K. C., member 
for the city of Carlisle, while the Right Hon. James 
William Lowther, member for Penrith, is Deputy 
Speaker and Chairman of Committees. 

The Colonial Possessions.—The British possessions 
are world-wide. It has tritely been said that the 
sun never sets upon them. They exist on every con- 
tinent and in all climates and latitudes. The Brit- 
ish colonies are of three types: 1. The Crown colo- 
uies, entirely controlled by the Home Government. 2. 
Those having ‘‘representative’’ institutions, in 
which the Crown retains only a right to veto legis- 
lation, although the Home Government retains the 
control of the public offices. 3. Those having ‘‘re- 
sponsible’’ government, in which the Crown has only 
the veto and the Home Government can appoint the 
Governor, but has no control over any public officer. 

Gibraltar and Malta are the European posses- 
sions. The Rock of Gibraltar, which is a Crown 
colony, is a naval base and military foothold of 
great strategic importance, while Malta, an island 
lu the Mediterranean, about sixty miles from Sicily, 
is one of the mot important ports of call in the 
world. 

In a group of four are Aden, Perim, Sokotra and 
the Kuria Muria Islands. Aden is a peninsula about 
one hundred miles east of Bab-el-Mandeb, on the 
coast of Arabia. Perim, at the entrance to the Red 
is a small settlement of some consequence. 
being an important coaling station on the 
eastern route, is strongly fortified. The Bahrein 
Islands, the largest of which is Bahrein, lie in the 
Persian Gulf some twenty miles off the Arabian 
coast. The donkeys and reed mats of Bahrein are 
famous the world over, and these, with the pearl 
fishing, constitute ‘the chief industries of the people. 

Labuan and British North Borneo, the northern 
part of the Island of Borneo, are leased to the Brit- 
ish North Borneo Company, and are under its direc- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Foreign Secre- 
tary of State. Ceylon is a more important colony, 
and the Maldine Islands, about five hundred miles 
west, pay yearly tribute to Ceylon. 

Cyprus, the third largest of the Mediterranean 
islands, is an agricultural country, while Hong Kong, 
an island off the southeast coast of China, at ihe 
mouth of the Cunton River, and Wei-Hai-Wei, in 
the Chinese Province of Shantung, are the British 
footholds in the land of the Celestial. 

The Indian Empire is by far Great Britain's most 
valuable Asiatic possession. Prior to 1858 British 
India proper was under the jurisdiction of the Brit- 
ish East India Company, but it is now governed in 
the name of the King, styled Emperor of India, and 
in England through the Secretary of State for India, 
assisted by a couneil of ten members appointed by 
the Secretary. The executive authority in India 
vests in the Governor-General in Council. Since 1858 
the Governor-General has been Viceroy, as appointed 
by the Crown.  Administratively India is divided 
into eight great provinces, each with an English 
head. Justice is administered in courts of a mixed 
English and native character, and the chief religion 
is that of the Hindoos (over 75 per cent), and the 
Mohanmimedans (over 22 per cent). Dependent upov 
India are the two border States of Baluchistan, in 
South Central Asia. and Sikkim, in the Himalayas, 
south of Thibet.  Feudatory also are the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands in the Bay of Bengal. and the 
Laccadive Islands, off the west coast of Malabar. 

The Straits Settlements, comprising Singapore, 
Penang. Mulacea, Christmas and the Cocos islands, 
situated in the Malay Archipelago, form a Crown 
colony, while the Federated Malay States of Perak, 
- Negri, Pehang. Sembitan and Selangor are under 
British protection. 

British African possessions may be found in all 
parts of the continent. British East Africa includes 
the East African Protectorate (from the Umba to 
the Juba River and inland to the borders of Uganda), 


Family Name. 


. J. Cavendish-Bentinck, K. G., G. C. V. O., b. 1857, 
M...or.o..rer...... 


A. A. de Vere Beauclerk, b. 
1547|Somerset............|Algernon St. Maur, b. 1846, s. 1894 
1833j|Sutherland..........|Cromartie Sutherland-Leveson-Gower 
m.. 
rish Earl, Mornington), b. 1849, 
clau. Gack riv ede e 


,n 
1874| Westminster........ (Hugh Richard Arthur Grosvenor, b. 1879, s. 1899, m.........| Ld 


Heir Appar. or Presumptive. 





Marq. Titchfield, b. 1893. 


Charles SE Gordon-Lennox (Scot. Duke, Lennox), b. 1845, 
S. STR PM 
1703|Rutland............|John Jas. Robt. Manners, K. G., b. 1818, s. 





A e ecco s nsi Earl of March, b. 1870, : 
1888, w......... | M. of Granby (a Peer), b.'52. 
1870,8.1898............. Lord O. Beauclerk, b. 1874. 
MA Rs OS Lord Percy St. Maur, b. '47. 


Suther- 
.| Marq. of Stafford, b. 1888. 


Marq. of Douro, b. 1876. 
. A. H. Grosvenor, b. '60. 


ce... ..... oo... ......  .. eee 


zibar Protectorate, on the island of Zanzibar; Pemba 
and others of smaller area. 

The West African possessions, all of which are 
Crown colonies, include the Gold Coast (along the 
Gulf of Guinea, between German Togoland and the 
French Ivory Coast), Lagos (the island of Lagos and 
140 miles of coast between Dahomey and Southern 
Nigeria), Gambia (at the. mouth of the Gambia 
River), and Sierra Leone (between French Guinea 
and the Republic of Liberia). 

The South African colonies are those of Cape 
Coleny and Natal (including the Province of Zulu- 
land), and both are of no inconsiderable commercial 
importance. The Central African colonies are also 
of great importance. They include the Orange River 
Colony, formerly the Orange Free State; the Trans- 
vaal Colony, formerly the  Transvaal Republic; 
Rhodesia, which is governed by the British South 
African Company; the little colony of Basutoland, 
and the Central African Protectorate (on the south- 
ern and western shores of Lake Nyassa). 

Other British colonies in Africa are the Somali- 
land Protectorate (running west of Zeyla from 
Lahudu to Bandar Ziyada); Nigeria (comprising Lagos, 
Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria); the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate (between the Molopo River and 
the Zambesi, and between the Transvaal Colony 
and Matabeleland on the east and German South- 
west Africa on the west), and the Island colonies. 
These latter include Ascension Island, 700 miles 
northwest of St. Helena; St. Helena, 1,200 miles 
west of the west coast (including administratively 
the Tristan da Cunha group, midway to South 
America); Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles 
east of Madagascar, and the Seychelles and depen- 
dent groups adjaceut. 

Bermuda consists of a group of 360 small islands 
east of the North Carolina eoast, about 580 miles. 
The climate is delightful and salubrious, and they 
are principally known as Summer resorts. 

In the South Atlantic, about 300 miles east of 
Magellan Straits. are the Falkland Islands. British 
Guiana is especially valuable for its gold and dia- 
mond mines, and British Honduras, a Crown colony 
in the Caribbean Sea, 660 miles west from Jamaica, 
is principally noted for its hardwoods and mahogany. 

The islands in the British West Indies include 
the Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica (the largest and 
most important), Trinidad, and the Leeward and 
Windward groups. Jamaica is the military, political 
and commercial centre of the entire group. 

The chief British possessions in Australasia are 
the Australian colonies, the six States of which 
form the Australian Commonwealth. The executive 
power, vested in the British King, is exercised by 
his Governor-General. The legislative power vests 
in him and the Federal Parliament, of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. New South Wales is the 
most important of the States and sends twenty-six 
Representatives to the House: Victoria comes next 
with twenty-three; then Queensland with nine; South 
Australia with seven, and West Australia and Tas- 
mania each with five. Religious toleration is uni- 
versal in the States, and there 1s no State religion 
or State aid of religion in any, except in Tasmania, 
where financial support is given impartially to all. 
The judicial system, which 1s similar throughout, 1s 
closely patterned after that of the usual State sys- 
tems in this country. Sydney, which is the head- 
quarters of the British Australian fleet, is a first- 
class port and the centre of defense. 

The southeastern part of the island of New 
Guinea is a British possession. It is at present a de- 
pendency of the Commonwealth, although its final 
relation to it has not yet been established. 

In New Zealand, next to Australia the most im- 
portant of the Australian colonies, the Government 
is represented by a Governor. the executive head for 
the Crown, who, with the General Assembly of two 
Chambers, form the legislative power. There is no 
State church; there i$ a system of free public 





the Uganda Protectorate, on the mainland; the Zan- primary education, | 
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THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND THEIR GOVERNMENTS. 


































Executive Power. Ee S 
Character Form x ME 
Place. of of . , ERA | o 
Possession. Gov't. Executive. Assisted by Accountable to l'38l'a88 | aa 
Be a o A, = 
=P P| OC 
MEMES 
€— E: A E A E E 
Aden and Perim..|Pro:ectorate.... |.......... Political Resident. |.....ooooooo.o.... ii ud of 
ombay 
Andaman Is......|Penalsettlement.|.......... Chief C*missioner. .|.....oooooooo.... Gort of Ben- 
ga 
Ascension Is. .....|Navalstation....!.......... British Admiralty. . i 
Australia........ (Bed, dependency.|Rep.&Res. Governor-General. .|Council of 7...... The King - a A | 
ouncll .... T! 
Bahamas........ [Oolony........ . |Rep...... Governor..... . [Council of De sas ea Je ee Nee | 9*| 297] Yes, | 
Bahrein Is....... |Protectorate.... |.......... Hereditary Chief.. | British resident, | | 
Baluchistan......|Protectorate.... |.......... Hereditary Chief.. | British resident, | 
Barbados..+...... [Colony......... Rep...... Governor......... Appointed official. |. Mv RARE GRE 9*| 21 |No, 
Basutoland.......|Colony.........]|.......... Commissioner.....]o o»... «<...... High i; e _ of 
outh Africa. 
Bechuanaland....|Protectorate.... |.......... Tribal Chiefs. .....|British resident, 
Bermudas........|Colony......... Rep...... Governor..... .. -e [Council of 6......|.... UTEM 9*| 361|Yes, 
Brit. Cent. Africa.|Protectorate.... |.......... Commissioner.....|....«.«.o...o..... E e sec’ 
e O: ate. | 
Brit. East Africa. .|Protectorate....|.......... Sultan... [Commissioner..... F reien, Si Sec’y| 
Brit. Honduras... IGolonx. eseon fesoannnnan Lieut-Governor....|Council of 7.............. esl 8* 
Brit. No. Borneo. .|Protectorate. ... |.......... Governor.........|Court of Directors. | For eign Sec'y 
o ate. 
Brunei.......... |Protectorate.... |.......... Sultan........... British Resident... G'v't of Borneo! 
Canada. ....|Fed. dependency .|Rep.&Res. |Governcr-General. Cabinet of 14.....].............. 81*j213t|No. 
Cape Colony. .....|Colony......... Res....... Governor..... vcr o [Council of EE, taa 221, 76 |No. 
Ceylon. vuvvevx | CONOR Yate voe [ari s Governor......... Council of D... ov uve ess re eet ke 
Channel Is. ......|Dependencies... |Rep...... Gov. and Lt.-Gov. 
Cyp eee |Protectorate.... |.......... High Com'issioner. [Council of 5.......]...........su. 181 
Falkland Is.. .. 24 GOIOBY. rod ER Gorernor.........|Lwo officials......]..........L... 6* 
Fiji, etc. ........ |Colony.........]......... jGovernor......... Council of B....ooofoco..o.o.oo.... 12* 
Gambia.... s eas COJO cu om wie xoc Administrator..... Council op... 6* 
Gibraltar...... ve TOTO coed wee aon EE Govemor....... Innen A ade foe Wace a UC SR De mta 10* 
Gold Coast....... COM s loves ok Dres ate ei Governor......... Council of 5, 
GUIANna.......... Colony......... Rep...... (Goergen o (COUNCIL. eessen fenonunauesean 21t|....|Yegs | 
Hong Bane: .... . |Colony. .. 01.105.010. 010.0. 90. ....0. 01.1... Governor. ...... . . Council of 6 re... roo Jee e O eee 11 U 
Feiss kecer MER Gianni ee wees Governor-General. .|Council of 6...... |Sec’y of Ete | 
Isle of M D d R G A med, i Y | 
e of Man...... |Depen Mrs eDi vss 3OVernor..... eee EES EES E SE TEE es envie 1247|....¡Yes, 
Jamaica......... E in wees eel eee wanes Governor........« Council of 8. e GE cs 191. | | 
Kuria Muria Is...|]............. ee lec ccc cece! ‘Under Aden. ) | 
Labuan..........|Colong......... ].......... Governor. 
Laccadive 13......|.5- rr ee rnm ewe eas Under Madras. 
Lagos ..... Colony... e... ro... |o.ro........ GOvern0r......... 1:09: € € 4:6, «€ e 6. » re joe o)» vive eve eee [10% 
Low ard Islands: 
Antigua....... [Colomy......... Rep...... Governor......... Council of 9.......L.........o.. SÉ |241,....] Yes, 
St. Kitts, d [Oolony. sov. Rep...... Governor......... Council of 11......].... SA Se oe 201]....| Yes, 
Dominica......|Colony......... Rep...... President......... Council of 7...... Gov. of Lee- 
. - ward Islands. 14ł|.... Yes 
Montserrat. .... COLONY 66s rena Rep... Govemor......... Council of OG. eee ira irae epe oe 6* 
Virgin Is,......|Colony......... Rep...... Administrator..... Council of 8...... Gov. of  Lee- 
: ward Islands.| 5* 
Mee lony......... Rep...... Governor. ........ Council of 10..... |..............] 201]... .| Yes, 
N turis, eoe ee e COMO o zs Rep...... Governor......... Council of 7.......]..... wu [211]... (es, 
Vw xd as ws Colony.........|Res.......|Governor. ........ |Council of 6...... |..............|12* 39+ Yes, 
N eytoundland,. Cologne, onena Res...... Governor........ n [Council of 9....... Parl’t (local). (äs) 357} Yes, 
New Guinea...... COMMON Vi ocv sad (ao sae eror Administrator..... Council of 4...... |Gov ARE . of Queens- 
New South Wales. |Dependency..... Res...... Governor......... Council of 7...... Parl’ t (local). .|75*|125+/No, 
New Zealand..... Dependency..... Res...... Governor......... Council of 8. ..... Parl't (loca])..|45*| 141|No. 
Nicobar Is. ......|Penal setti ment; MODE COMMISSIONED . v. peso eR» eere Gov't of Bengal 
Nigeria.......... Protectorate.... |.......... Commissioner. 
Nyasaland..... gai | sacev cons es A See Brit. C. Africa. ; 
Orange River.....|Colony.........].......... Governor......... Executive Council. 
ueensland...... |Dependency..... Res....... Governor......... Council of 9...... Parl't (1ocal)..|42*| 721 No, 
Khodesia........ |Protectorate.... |.......... South. African Collserola ovde a 4t!.... 
Sarawak.........|Protectorate.... |.......... Rajah and Council.| British Resident. 
Seychelles........|Colony.........].......... Administrator..... Connell of. ci eee rx wx | 8* 
SikkiM.......... [Protectorate....|.......... Hered. Maharajah. | British Agent, 
e A EEN DO Under Aden 
Somali..... ..... |Protectorate....l.......... Political Agent. 
St. Helena..... ee |GOlUDV. oi rote se be [ie Bian teres Governor.......-- Council of 4. 
Sierra Leone..... |Colony.........].......... Governor......... Council of Tricio las oras ail | 
South Australia...|Dependency..... Res....... Governor...... e. e [Council of 6...... Parl't t (local).. T El 941|NO. 
Straits Settlem’ts.|Colony.........|.......... Governor..... s«««[Councilof 8..... licor saree | 
Tasmania........|Dependency..... Res....... Governor. ........|Council of 6....... nnt io} qi tly 
..... 3 t es, 
TODG8O ¿ius IGOIORY zu ursi Der weak eek Commissioner.....|Board of 5........ Gov, of T’nidad 
Transvaal. zx | COLONY a vice cs hs a Notes cna e Governor........- Executive Council. 
Trinidad......... COIODY a ee use e iones ec ns Governor......... Council of 7...... 4]... .... .......120* 
Tristan da Cunha. |Protectorate.... |.......... Under the moral |rule of a British [inhabitant. | 
Turks & Caicos is: Colony... vv ve eve eis Commissioner.....l................. Gov. of Jamaica 
Uganda...... e ...|[Protectorate....|.......... Native Kabaka....|British Consul, : 
Victoria......... Dependency..... Res....... Governor........ . |Council of 7...... |Parl't (local)..|28+| 567}No. 
Wei-Hai-Wei.....|Leasehold.......].......... Commissioner, 
Western Pacific Is.|Protectorate.... |.......... Commissioner, 
Windward Is,:....|Colony......... Rep...... Governor. . 
Granada:.... ..[|Colony......... Rep...... Administrator.....|Council of 5...... |Gov. of Windw'd|13* 
St. Lucia..... , |Colony......... Rep...... Administrator.....|Council of 4...... |Gov. of Windw'd|13* 
St. Vincent.... |Colony......... Rep...... Administrator.....|Council of 5...... Gov. of Windw'd| 8* 
Zanzibar.........|Protectorate.... |].......... Commissioner, 
LACA AA A be Rer Ra as Commissioner.....].......... A Gov. of Natal.. 





Meaning of abbreviations: Res., responsible. Rep., representative.  *Appointed. TElected. {Both 
elected and appointed. SNominated by local. officials. |British province and feudatory state under 


British protection. | 
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Colonial Representatives.—The British representa- 
tives in the colonies and protectorates are: i 
India.—Lord Curzon .of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General; Madras, Lord Ampthill; Bombay, 
Lord Northcote; Bengal, Sir John Woodburn; North- 
west Province, Sir Anthony P. MacDonald; Punjab, 
Sir W. M. Young; Burmab, Sir F. W. R. Fryer; 
Ceylon, Colonel Rt. Hon. Sir J. W. Ridgeway; 
Straits Settlements, Sir Frank A. Swettenham; Hong 
Kong, Sir Henry Arthur Blake; Borneo, E. W. Birch; 
Sarawak, H. H. Sir Charles Johnson Brooke, Raja. 
Dominion of Canada.—Earl of Minto, Governor- 
General; Newfoundland, Sir Cavendish Boyle. 
Africa.—South Africa, Lord Milner, High Com- 
missioner; Cape Colony, Hon. Sir W. F. Hely-Huteh- 
inson; Basutoland, Sir Godfrey Yeatman Lagden; 
Bechuanaland, vacant; Transvaal, Captain Hon. Sir 
Arthur Lawley; Orange River, Major H. J. Goold- 
*dams; Natal, Colonel Sir H E. McCallum; Rhodesia, 
Sir. Michael J. Clarke; Gambia, Sir George C. Den- 
ton; Gold Coast, Major Matthew Nathan; Sierra 
Leone, Sir Charles A. King-Harman; Lagos, Sir 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
| Area Sa. | Popula- 
€ TI Mites. tion.* 
India: . ` 

British India........ft, 
Feudatory States....| 679,393| 62,461,549 
Europe: 








Gibraltar eager "909 2 27,460 355,535 315,560 93,900|..... eee enn 0000000009009 
ae and Gozo.... 117 188,141 1,928,490 1,972,540 395,840 e... CHE CER CEH SCO] 00900. 0.000000.0 
2918: 

Aden and Perim.... 80 41, e... .......o.o»o jeeeccvocreceo|oeo 0000000 2... e... 0006060: 0 0000 ro 0000666 

Ceylon a gë ee 0... 00000 25,365 3,578,3: 8,812,365 9,738,915 18,034,340 Ss 6 geegee ee E doo GE 

Hong Kong..... ee 401 386, 4,389,470 4,233.05 1,709,000 37,042,510 969,766 

abu n e... ...... 0. 30 8, 48,219 66,335 slese vsus ees eleeseuesed od e ay Tare Yee eee) 
pus Settlements. .. 1,472 572,249 3,374,140 3,505,105). seess eeh  148,724,275| 127,723,440 
AÍTICa: 

Ascension Ce ee ee ....o 35 "v AIEO “o. ..oe voco eege ee elegeeegeep € én eelaeégeeeég e éeetée 

Basutoland .....O.€..0.. 10,293 264,100 521,420 324,045 oe D . oe ve e e .494. d se ee 834 4; 

Cape Colony........| 276,115 ,433,000| 39,787,495| 39,950,805 56'967,175] 119,960,155 54,366,365 

Mauritius .......... 729| | 378,040| 2,341,650] 2,280,150 ,933,420| - '15,807,900| 14,658,030 

Seychelles ......... 148 19,343 243,160 ,910 95,060 505, 159 ` 141,625 

Natal 25225. .......| 29,2001 925,118] 14,853,712| 12,404,660| 52,871,715] 50,938,520| ` 10,338,685 

Orange River....... 48,330| 207,500 %6.060000000000... Ss eg gege eege sx ëetreeeeesgeeltes ee aere eeh e O T ar 

Transvaal vo o... 0.. 119,140 1,094,1 .6.00.00%0. r.|...oo.o o...» v9 9e. Uo erase ok] s oo ore ecdeeco esee eg. 

St. Helena..........' 47 3,312 j 123,070 Donon *.0. 06 o 600090000.» 28,225 i » 

Gambia ......... es 69 13,500 218,630 YI ...... cee eae 1,215,235 1,168,335 

Gold Coast......... 40,000| 1,500,000 2,305,9 2,362,600) .......... d 9755935] ° 2,198,665 

Lagos .....e e. even 3,460 85,600 1,315,110 1,177,475 5,330,620 3,686,425 4,546, 160 
¿Sierra Leone. .......] 4,000 77,000 984,540] — Sp nasa 2:941,430 1,520,050 
America: Wë TN Le ` EAE 

Bermudas. .... ..... 17,535 247,180! 256,362 246090 | 2,631,830 523,155 

Falkland, etc....... 7,500 2,076 71,9 88,1t vases des 313,825 523,155 

British Quisna......| 104,000} 294,000)  2,617,560| 2,613,155 4,980,600 7,013,845} 9,188,120 

British Honduras.... 7,560 31,600 201,120 256,3 113,680 ,1,262,539|. 4. 1,427,590 

Newf'd'd & Labrador| 162,200 217,100 2,117,035! — 2,0804 17,854,540} 7,681,340] 8,589,020 

Bahamas .......... 4,47 54,358 88, 405,675 508,1: 1,625,600 84,420 

amaica and Turks Is. 4,370 711. 4,628,515 4,427,930 19,333,720 8,933,690 9,896,455 

Barbados ........ ee 166 195,600 99,86 (6,1 ,143, 5,108,400 4,150,875 

Leeward Islands..... 100 127,440 617,250 694,485 1,431,605 1,819,620 1,606,815 

Windward Islands... 500 162,800 be 809,57 ,004,3 3,520,696 2,168,960 

Trinidad and Tobago 1,868 279,700 3,561,970 3,655,800 4,961,430 13,288,000 14,228,255 
a: — DEET) iind 5,371,315| 54,434,300, 48,631,220,  360,451,130|  195,632,390| 201,870,885 

ustralasla : 

New South Wales...| 310,370, 1,397,700| 54,027,715] 53,864,310| 367,398,310] 134,641,090} 136,755,620 

Victoria ........... 7,890| 1,208,710| 38,514,090] 37,946,550| 250,065,760 94,636,700 93,230,485 

queen m | 38,500 510,520| 20,481,450) 23,122,395 142,673,070 31,881,195 46, 246,830 

outh Australia.....: 903,700! 364,800| 13,307,145| 14,485,5- 132,244,025 31,391,440 41, , 00 

Western Australia,..| 975,920) 194,800| 15,714,560! 14,424,765 58,547,150 32.270.859 42,578,115 

Tasmania .......... . 26,215 174,220 4,130,815 4.°52,210 45,478,675 9, 825.995 14,728,775 

New Zealand........ 104,470| 787,660] 31,088,945| 29,786,010 ,839,235| 59,089,575] 64,407,120 

io MT 1,140 120,950 69.265 524,865 ,480] 1,907. REENEN 

New Guineg. 90,540 350, are 114,245 11,890 358, 8, 

Totals .........! 8,843,9051318,786,288) $706,640,2751$691,173,9151$3,047,216,2051$1,408,943,4851$1,399,318,390 
*1902. 1901-02. 11901. 


William McGregor: Southern Nigeria, Sir R. D. R. 
Moore: Northern Nigería, Brig r-General Sir F. D. 
Lugard; Somaliland, Lieutenant-Colonel E. E. 
Swaine; Fast Africa Protectorate, Sir €. N. E. Eliot: 
Uganda, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Sadler; Witu, A. S. 
Rogers; Zanzibar, Sir €. N. E. Eliot; British Central 
Africa, Alfred Sharpe. 

Commonwealth of Australia. — Lord Tennyson; 
New South Wales, Earl Beauehamp; Victoria, Colonel 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke; Seuth Australia, va- 
cant; Queensland, Major-General Sir H. Chermside; 
Tasmania, Sir Arthur E. Havelock; Western Aus- 
tralia. vacant; New Zealand. Earl Ranfurly. 

British West Indies.—Jamaica, Sir A. W. L. 
Hemming; Bahama, Sir Gilbert T. Carter; Leeward 
Isles, Sir Gerald B. B. Striekland; Windward Isles, 
Sir Robert B. Llewelym; Barbados, Sir Frederick M. 


Ae Trinidad and Tobago, Sir Cornelius A. 
oloney. 
Miscellaneous Islands and  Pretectorates.—Ber- 


muda, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Le Guay Geary; 
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Gibraltar, General Sir G. S. White; Malta, General 
Sir F. Wallace Grentell; St. Helena, vacant: Cy- 
prus, Sir W. PF. Haynes Smith; Fiji and Paci 
islands, Sir Henry M. Jackson; British Guiana, Sir 
J. A. Swettenham; British New Guinea, George 
Ruthven Le Hunte, British Honduras, Colonel Sir 
David Wilson; Mauritius, Sir Charles Bruce; Sey- 
chelles, E. B. Sweet-Eseott: Ascension, Captain G. 
N. A. Pollard; Falkland, William Grey-Wilson. 
Events in 1903.—The evident and ES 
sition to Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain, 
sbown at the beginning of the war in South Africa, 
and continued since, especially in relation to his 
financial policy, culminated on September 17 with 
the resignation of Secretary Chamberlain, the Right 
Hou. C. T. Ritchie, M. P., Chaneellor of Exchequer, 
and the Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, M. P., 
Secretary of State for India. The erisis had been 
expected, but hardly anticipated, for only a few days 
before the resignations there had been reported 
rumors to the effect that the Colonial Secrétary had 
given up the idea of leaving the Cabinet. Threáte to 
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087.404 231,898,807 $376,361,455 $308,010,435/$1,135,882,405 $365,379,173| $453,319,055 
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resign had been heard during the year, and in June a 
erisis was averted only by a timely speech of Premier 
Balfour, who appealed for an open mind om Chamber- 
lain’s policy. Mr. Chamberlain, it was said, would 
ecutinue to advocate the policies which had caused 
the disruption, and it was hinted that he had the 
Premiership in view. The Balfour Ministry was 
allowed to stand, the vacancies to be filled until the 
election in 1904. On April 7 William Hayes Fisber 
M. P., Financial Secretary of the Treasury, resigned 
his post on account of his connection as director With 
a financial syndicate. The vacancy was filled by the 
Hon. Artbur Ralph Douglas Eliot, M. P. 


At the opening of Parliament, in February, the | 


King's speech expressed satisfaction over the Ven- 
ezuelan settlement and the Alaskan boundary treaty, 
showed anxiety over the Balkan situation, reported 
satisfactory progress in South Afriea and promised. 
an Irish Land bill and other important measures. 
The Irish Land bill was introduced in the se of 
Commens on March 25. H provided. for the possible 
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purchase of lands by tenantry, and 12,000,000 pounds 
was provided for the purpose of offering loans at 3% 
per cent. On August 14 the bill was finally passed 
by the House of Lords, in agreement with the House 
of Commons. The budget deficit for the year was 
estimated at $7,500,000. The corn duty was repealed 
on June 22, on a resolution of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The army estimate for 1903-1904 showed 
an increase of more than $500,000, in spite of the 
disappearance of the war demands of the year be- 
fcre. The navy estimate amounted to $179,154,205, 
which takes into consideration the construction of 
several new battleships. ‘There were 71 new sea 
fighters being built for England in March. The 
Argentine war ships bullding in England, and rejected 
by that country on account of an agreement with 
Chili, were refused by the British Government as 
being unsuitable for her navy. 

The “Mad Mullah” (Hudji Mohammed Abdullah) 
continued active in Somaliland during the year, and 
for some time effectively resisted British attempts to 
subdue him. On April 23 news was brought of a 
crushing defeat of a British force on the 17th, the 
first seriously fatal reverse met during the campaign 
of the year. A few days later the ‘‘Mad Mullah’’ was 
beaten off, with a loss of 2,000 men. Abyssinian 
troops co-operated with the British in part of the 
war. In May the Sultan of Sokoto, in Nigeria, re- 
volted against the British, but was soon defeated and 
deposed. On August 21 he was killed. 

ln April King Edward paid a visit to Italy and 
was received by Pope Leo XIII. On his return he 
visited France, where he was met with great en- 
thusiasm. A return visit was made by President 
Leubet of France in July. 

On January 23 Colonel Lynch, member of Par- 
lament, was convicted of high treason, in having 
supported the enemies of England during the Boer 
War, and was sentenced to death. The sentence 
was Commuted at once. 

A new excise law went into effect in London on 
January 1. Habitual drunkards are prevented from 
obtaining liquor, three convictions for drunkenness 
being considered proof of the habit. Edward R. 
Henry was appointed Police Commissioner of Lon- 
don on Mareh 4, vice Colonel Sir Edward Bradford, 
retired. On April 25 a statue in memory of the 
marines killed in South Africa and China was un- 


The Dominion of 
Canada originaily eon- 
sisted of the two prov- 
inces of 'Canada—Up- 
per and !Lower—Nova 
Scotia and New 'Bruns- 
wick, ‘but the ‘‘Brit- 
ish North American 
Act," which was 
passed in 1867, not 
only provided for the 
eonsolidation of these 
provinces, ‘but made 
provision for the ad- 
mission of British 
Columbia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, the 
Northwest Territories and Newfoundland, a privi- 
lege of which Newfoundland alone has not availed 
herself. 

In accordance with this act of consolidation the 
Constitution of the Dominion is ‘‘similar in prin- 
ciple to that of the United Kingdom," and, while 
the executive authority is vested in the British 
sovereign, the legislative power of the Dominion is 
exercised by a Parliament of two Houses—the Sen- 
ate and the House of Commons. Each province 
forming the Dominion has a separate Parliament and 
administration, a Lieutenant-Governor being at the 
head of all provincial bodies. 

The Senate of the Dominion is composed of 
eighty-one members, who have been nominated for 
life. Each must be at least thirty years of age, a 
born or naturalized subject and possessed of $4.000 
worth of property in the province from «which he 
was appointed. The 213 members of the House are 
elected by the vote of their constituencies, the elect- 
ors of which are qualified by the act of.each pro- 
vincial assembly. 

The Speaker of the Senate and House each re- 
ceives a salary of $4,000, while each member of the 
two houses is granted a session allowance of $1,500, 
with 10 cents per mile for travelling expenses. In 
eases of absence, except for sickness, the sum of $8 
per diem is deducted. The Governor-General, who 
receives a sala of $50,000 per annum, is ap- 
pointed ‘by the Federal Government for a term of 
five years, and he is assisted in his funetions by a 
council composed of fourteen heads of departments, 
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velled in St. James Park. During the naval manoeu- 
vres near Corfu, Greece, in January, the torpedo 
boat destroyer Orwell was cut in two by the 
cruiser Pioneer, and thirteen of the crew were killed. 
Slight earthquake shocks were felt in Devonshire 
Murch 24. On September 19 a fierce gale swept the 
^nglish coast, causing considerable damage to prop- 
erty and shipping. A number of lives were lost in 
wiecks. England will be represented at the St. 
Louis fair by a large exhibit, which will include 
the Jubilee gifts to the late Queen Victoria. 

On June 22 the British Government abolished the 
political constitution of Malta, instituted in 1887, 
and established a new one, taking control of ex- 
penditures out of the hands of the council, On 
August 11 a severe hurricane swept over Jamaica 
and the other West Indian Islands, The banana in- 
Custry was almost entirely wiped out, the city of 
Kingston was badly damaged, and several thousand 
persons rendered homeless. The money loss was 
put at more than $3,000,000. Even worse havoc Was 
wrought on the adjacent Cayman Islands. On 
March 2 the discovery of gold in Arltunga, Australia, 
was announced. Syndicates were formed and pros- 
pectors rushed to the field. A destructive storm 
visited North Queensland March 10 and caused the 
loss of many lives. In July the intent of Great 
Britain to govern the Transvaal as a crown colony 
in the purest sense of the word was made evident, 
the officials to be appointed from England and 
bi;cked by a large military garrison. The sentences 
of the former burghers convicted of military offenses 
during the late war in South Africa were remitted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor on June 4. On March 8 a 
series of earthquake shocks were felt on the Island 
of Dominica, B. W. I. Rioting took place at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, in March, due to an increase in 
the price of water, following the construction of new 
water works. Government buildings were burned 
and the Governor was forced to take refuge on a 
cruiser lying in the harbor. 

On January 1, at Delhi, Edward VII. of Englund 
was proclaimed Emperor of India amid scenes of 
unprecedented Oriental magnificence. The ceremony 
was attended by 15,000 persons. Homage was ren- 
dered Viceroy Curzon as representative of the King 
and Emperor. The celebration continued ten days. 
Many Americans were present. 


eaeh of whom receives 
a salary of $7,000 per 
annum, except the 
Premier, who has a 
salary of $8,000 per 
annum. ; 
The representation 
from the several prov- 
inces is, as follows: 
Ontario, 24 Senators, 
92 Commons; Quebec, 
24 Senators, 65 Com- 
mons; Nova Scotia, 10 
Senators, 20 Commons; 
New Brunswick, 10 
Senators, 14 Commons; 
Manitoba, 4 Senators, 
T Commons; British Columbia, 3 Senators, 6 Com- 
mons; Prince Edward Island. 4 Senators, 5 Commons; 
Northwest Territories, 2 Senators, 4 Commons. 
Dominion Government.—The present Executive of 
the Dominion is composed as follows: 
Governor-General, Earl of Minto. Staff—Secre- 
tary to the Governor-General, Major F. S. Maude; 
-Aides-de-Camp, Captain A. C. Bell and Captain F. 
St. J. Hughes. Comptroller of the Household. Ar- 
thur Guise, Esq. The Cabinet and the Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council—President of the 
Privy Council and Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier; Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Hon. Sir Richard J. Caruwright; Secretary of State, 
Hon. Richard William Scott; Minister of Justice. 
Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick: Minister of 'Marine and 
Fisheries, Hon. Raymond Prefontaine; Minister of 





Militia and Defense, Hon. Sir 'Frederick William 
Borden; Postmaster-General, Hon. Sir William 
Muloek; Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Sydney Ar- 


thur Fisher; Minister of Public Works, Hon. James 
Sutherland; Minister of Finance, Hon. William S. 
Fielding; Minister of Rallways and Canals, Hon. 
Andrew George Blair; Minister of the Interior, Hon. 
Clifford Sifton: Minister of Customs, Han. William 
Paterson; Minister of Inland Revenue, fo». M. E. 
Bernier; Minister without portfolio, Hon. W. Tem- 
pleman; Solicitor-Genera] (not in the Cabinet), Hon. 
T G. Carroll In the Cabinet, but not in the Coun- 
cil: 
MeGee, Esq. Other prominent officials: 
tne Senate, Hon. Lawrence G. 


Clerk of the King's Privy Purse, John Joseph 
Speaker of 
Powers; General Li- 
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prarlan of Parliament, Alfred D. De Celles; Deputy 
Minister of Inland Revenue, W. J. Gerald; Deputy 
Minister of Finance, J. M. Courtney; Deputy Minis- 
ter of ‘Militia and Defense, Colonel L. 'F. Pinault; 
General Officer Commanding the Militia, Major-Gen- 
eral the Earl of Dundonald; Adju- 
tant-General, Colonel Rt. Hon. 
Lerd Aylmer; Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, Colonel W. H. Cotton; Deputy 
Minister cf Trade and Commerce, 
W. G. Parmelee; Deputy Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, Lieuten- 
apt-Colonel F. Gourdeau; Deputy 
Minister of the Interior, James A. 
Smart; Commissioner of Dominion 
Lands, J. G. Turriff; Chief In- 
spector of Surveys, William Pearce; 
Superintendent of Mines, Dr. 
Eugene Haanel; Auditor-General, 
John Lorn Macdougall; Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, George F. 
O’Halloran; Deputy Minister of 
Railways, C. Schreiber; King’s 
Printer, S. E. Dawson; Deputy 
Minister of Public Works, A. 
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Executive for Quebec—Minister of Lands, Mines 
and Fisheries, Hon. N. Parent, Premier; Attor- 
ney-General, H. Archambeault; Minister of "Agricul- 
ture, Hon. A. Turgeon: Secretary and Registrar, Hon. 

Provincial Treasurer, Hon. H. T. 
Duify; without portfolio, Hon. J. 
J. Guerin; Minister of Coloniza- 
tion and Public Works, Hon. 
Gouin; Clerk, G. Grenier. 

Executive for Ontario.—Treas- 
urer, Hon. G. W. Ross, Premier; 
Attorney-General, Hon. . M. 
Gibson; Minister of Education, 
Hon. Richard Harcourt; Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Hon. F. 
R. Latehford; Secretary, Hon. J. 
R. Stratton: Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, Hon. E. J. Davis; 
Minister of Agriculture and Regis- 
trar, Hon. John Dryden; Clerk, 
John R. Cartwright. 

Executive for Manitoba.—Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion, Hon. R. P. Roblin, Premier; 
Treasurer and Land Commissioner, 


A, ‘Robitaille; 


Gobeil; Deputy Minister of Justice, Hon. J. A. Davidson; Secretary. 
E. L. Newcombe; Register of Su- Hon. D. H. McFadden; Attorney- 
preme Court, Cameron; General and Minister of Educa- 
Deputy Postmaster-General, R. tion, Hon. Colin H. Campbell; 
M. Coulter; Commissioner of Cus- Minister of Public Works, Hon. 
toms, John MeDougald; Commis- Hobert Rogers; Clerk, C. Graburn. 
sioner of Police, Northwest Terri- Executive for British Coiam- 
tories, A. B. Perry; Superinten- pem — ona bia—President, Hon. Richard Me- 
dents of Police, Yukon Territory, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Bride, Premier; Secretary and 
Z. T. Wood, A, E. Snyder, A. E. Minister of Education, A. E. Mc- 
R. Cuthbert. Philips; Attorney-General, Charles Wilson; Minister 


The Provinces.—The seven provinces which are 
now comprised within the Dominion have a total 
area of nearly 4,000,000 square miles, including 
both land and water, and is thus the largest of all 
the colonies of the British Empire. 


of Finance and Agriculture, R. G. Tatlow; Com- 
missioner of Lands and Works, W. O. Wells; Min- 
ister of Mines, R. F. Green. 

Executive for Northwest Territories—Attorney- 
General, Commissioner of Education and Territorial 
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Province. | Capital. | Seca pc Lieutenant-Governor, |Salary| Premier. | Salary 

Prince Edward Island. |Charlottetown 2,050| 103,259|Hon. P. A. McIntyre....|$7,000|Hon. Arthur A Peters $1, 200 
Nova Scotia..........|Halifax ..... 20 der" 459, ,514|Hon. Alfred G. Jones... ,000 Hon i Murray| 4,000 
New Brunswick.......|Fredericton .. 28,2 381,120|Hon. J. B. Snowball....| 9, Hon. L . J. Tweedie 2, 100 
geben e Quebec ...... 247'350|1,848/898 Hon. Sir L. A, Jette. ...|10,000 Hon. S. d Parent 1,000 
ntari0............. [Toronto ..... 222; 000 2, 182,947 Hon William M. Clark..|10,000| Hon. G. W. Ross., 7,000 
Manitoba............|Winnipeg ... 6| 25 n. Sir D. H. McMillan 10,000| Hon. R, P. vio. 
British Columbia.....|Victorila ..... 383,300 178, 657 Hon: H.G.J. de Lotbiniere 9, 000| Hon, R. McBride..| 1,000 


Northwest Teritories: 


Alberta............|Regina ......| 100,000 65,876 
Assiniboia...... +. . ¡Regina ......| 90,840] 67,385 
Saskatchewan...... Regina ......| 114,000 25,619 
Keewatin.......... Regina ......| 756,000 ,D4 
Athabasca......... Regina ......| 251,30 6,615 
Yukon c... . ee . Regina .0..... 198,300 27,21 
Mackenzie . Regina ......| 563,20 5,216 
ngava..... eee ...|Regina ......| 456,000 5,113 
Franklin........... Regina ...... 
The Lakes, etC....... Regina ...... 47,400 
Total Sarco Dixie arti 13,653,94615,371,315 


*1901 census. 


Provincial Government.—By the provisions of the 
Consolidation Act each o has full power to 
regulate its own local affairs and dispose of its own 
revenue, provided it does not interfere with the 
policy of the central government. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of each province is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General, while the other officials are elected 
by the people. The present executive is composed as 
follows: 

Excutive for Prince Edward Island—Attorney- 
General, 'Hon. Arthur !Peters, Premier; Secretary, 
Treasurer and Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. 
Benjamin Rogers; Commissioner of Public Works, 
Hon. James H. Cummisky: Members of Council, 
Hon. James W. Richards, Hon. Peter McNutt, Hon. 
R. C. McLeod, Hon. George Forbes; Clerk, Arthur 
Newbery. 

Executive for Nova Scotia—Provincial Secretary, 
Hon. G. 'H. Murray, Premier; Attorney-General, Hon. 
J. W. Longley; Commissioner of Public Works and 
Mines, Hon. Arthur Drysdale; Members of Council, 
Hon. Thomas Johnson, Hon. A. H. Comeau, Hon. T. 
R. Black, Hon. David McPherson, Hon. W. T. Pipes. 

Executive for New Brunswick—Provincial Secre- 
tary, Hon. Lemuel J. Tweedie, Premier; Surveyor- 
General, Hon. A. T. Dunn; Attorney- General, Hon. 
William Pugsley; Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. 
Lauehlan P. Farris: Chief Commissioner of Public 


Works, C. H. La Billois: Members of Council, Hon. 
Di e MeKeown, Hon. George F. Hill; Clerk, J. H. 
ekson. 


Hon. A. E. Forget....| 7,000 


— 
— 


1Unknown. EE included in that of Keewatin. 


Treasurer, F. W. G. Haultain; Treasurer and Com- 
missioner of Public Works, G. V. Bulyea; Secretary 
and Commissioner of Agriculture, W. Elliott; Clerk 
of Council, J. A. Reid. 

Population.—As no vital statistics are collected 
for the Dominion, it is impossible to estimate the 
rate of natural increase in population. The 1901 
census gave the following popula tion for the larger 
SE and towns: 'Montreal, 267,730; Toronto, 208,- 

Quebec, 68,840; Ottawa, 59,928; Hamilton, 
52, CH Winnipeg, 42, 340; Halifax, 40.832; St. John, 
40 711: ‘London, 87, 981; Vancouver, 26, 133; Victoria, 
20,816: ‘Kingston, 17, 961. 

Religion.—There is no estabMshed church in the 
Dominion. The Roman Catholic ‘Church 1s governed 
by one cardinal, seven archbishops, twenty-three 
bishops and about 1,600 clergy; the Episcopal Church 
by two archbishops, nineteen bishops and nearly 
1,500 elergy, while the Presbyterian 'Church has 
about 1,400 ministers, the Methodist Church 1,900, 
and the Baptist Church about 500. The census of 
1901 gives the number of followers of each rts 
Roman ‘Catholic, 2,229,600; Presbyterian, 842,44 
Episcopal, 680,620; Methodist, 916, 886; Baptists 
816,477; Lutherans. 92,524; Congregationalists, . 28,- 
293: other creeds. 206,821, and no creed, 58,652. 

Education.—There are one or more universities 
in each province, and several colleges that prepare 
for university degrees. The total annual expendi- 
ture of these institutions is more than $700,000, and 
they are attended by nearly 16,000 students. The 
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publie school system is also upon a good basis. In 
1901 there were 18,963 schools, which were attended 
by 1,100,002 pupils, and the annual expenditure for 
thelr support exceeded $10,000,000. 

Crime and the Courts.—Each province in the 
Dominion has its Superior and County courts, and 
there is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, composed of a 
Chief Justice and five Judges, which has jurisdiction 
throughout Canada. 

According to the criminal statistics recently pre- 
pared by the Dominion statistician the number of 
charges in 1901 for indictable offenses was 128 
less than in 1900, being 8,291 in 1901, as against 
8,419 in 1900. The statistical position of 1900 as 
compared to 1899, however, was 249 more charges. 
The percentage of convictions in 1901 was 68 per 
cent, as against 68.51 per cent in 1900. The con- 
vietions by provinees were as follows: 





Province. | 1900, | 1901. 

Ontario 6.000000000900000000000000000 2,789 2,769 
uebec Dep eege ... 4.0600 00000000090000.. 1,487 1,490 
ritish Columbia 9.0009) ege gege geeee pe 480 451 
Nova Scotia * eéëeeeeeegëegpoegeeegege gege 325 329 
Manitoba 1d5+.Ora.on..pre..n.oonnprn. np. rn. rn. ..ero 289 202 
Territories . e (JEE E E E E E E a eege vs .. ..... . 170 207 
New Brunswick.....oooooooooooooo»o» 137 127 
Yukon KR E) gege ée pe ege ee ee gege eege 95 40 
Prince Edward Island.........o..».... 21 17 
Canada %.0000000000006090000000000. 5,788 5,638 


Yor the last seven years the committals to the 
penitentiarles have not varied greatly in number. 
For 1901 they were 492, the offenses being as fol- 
lows: Murder and attempt, 4; manslaughter, 7; so- 
cial offenses, 37; bigamy, 3; shooting at or wound- 
ing with intent, 28; assault, 18; burglary and rob- 
bery with violence, 137; horse, cattle and sheep 


remarkable success. The fisheries of Canada are also 
a great source of income. 

Militia.—Since the passage of the Consolidation 
Aet the Dominion militia has been under the com- 
mand of a major-general of the British army. For 
military purposes the Dominion {is divided into 
twelve distriets, with district offieers and a briga- 
dier staff in each. The permanent militia number 
1,021, the active militia 38,090, while the reserve 
militia consists of all adult males between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty years who are not serving in 
the active militia. In addition there are two royal 
schools of artillery, one school of cavalry, one of 
mounted rifles and five of infantry. ‘There is also a 
well-established military college at Kingston. 

At the present time Canada possesses no marine 
militia, but efforts are now being made to include 
the Dominion among the recruiting stations for the 
imperial navy. 

Railways and Canals.—Canada's system of canal, 
river and lake navigation is more than 2,700 miles 
in length, and through it vessels pass fram lake 
ports to the Atlantic without breaking bulk. In 
1901 more than $81,500,000 had been spent on canal 
eonstruetion alone. 

The total length of the railroads in the Do- 
minion is more than 18,000 miles, the line of tlre 
Canadian Pacific alone being 2,906, from Montreal 
to Vancouver. There are also forty-three electric 
railways in Canada, with a mileage of 688. 

Financial and Commercial.—If it were not for 
the public debt, which in 1901 amounted to $354,- 
732,483, the interest on which forms the largest item 
in the list of annual expenditures, Canada's revenue 
would greatly exceed her disbursements. As this 
debt was chlefly incurred on account of public works 
and improvements, however, its magnitude does not 
appall. The following table will give some idea of 
the financial condition and growth of the Dominion: 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE DOMINION, 1881-1902. 











stealing, 17; other offenses against property, 196; 
Consolidated | Consolidated |Exp’d’r P can 
Year. und Fun Per mnang 
Receipts. Expenditure. |Capita. n 
1881....] $29,635,298 | $25,502,555 | $5.88 | $1,217,153 
1882... 33,383,456 27,067,104 6.18 1,226,206 
1883... ,194,895 28,730,157 6.48 1,290,153 
1884....| 31,861,962 31,107,706 6.94 1,350,500 
1885. 2,197,001 35,037,060 1.12 1,563,195 
1888....| 33,177,040 39,011,612 8.50 1,606,271 
1887.. 5,754,9 35,657,680 1.69 1,592,953 
1888.. 35,908,464 36,713,495 7.84 1,939,078 
1889.. ,182,8 36,917,835 7.79 1,736,644 
1890.. 39,879,952 35,994,031 7.51 1,887,237 
1891. 38,579,311 ,343,568 7.50 1,938,079 
1892. 36,921,872 36,165,894 7.50 2,027,8 
1893. 38,168,609 36,814,053 7.45 2,095,514 
1894. 36,374,693 37,585,026 7.50 2,131,361 
1895. 33,918,129 38,132,005 1.58 2,002,311 
1896. 36,618,591 36,949,142 1.21 2,055,288 
1891. 37,829,778 38,349,760 7.39 2,101,814 
1898. 40,552,238 38,832,526 1.39 2,359,909 
1899. 46,141,250 41,903,501 7.88 2,482,485 
1900. 51,029,994 42,975,280 7.99 2,465,640 
1901. 52,514,701 46,866,368 8.72 2,480,337 
1902. 58,050,790 50,159,392 9.30 2,569,381 
forgery and offenses against the currency, 19; ar- 
son, 10; other felonles and misdemeanors, 16; total, 


492. 

The following is the total number of convictions 
of all kinds in Canada for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1901:  Offenses against the person, 4,677; 
offenses against property with violence, 450; offenses 
agalnst property without violence, 4,216; malicious 
offenses against property, 192; forgery and offenses 
against the currency, 91; other offenses not included 
in the above classes (including drunkenness, va- 
grancy, petty larceny, etc.), 32.025; total, 41,651. 

Products and Industries.—The Dominion is rich 
in mineral resources, and vast areas of the mining 
properties are still unimproved. The total value of 
the mineral products in 1901 was $69,407,031. The 
principal product is gold, the amount mined in 1901 
being valued at nearly $25,000,000, and among the 
other minerals were: Coal, $11,671.122; nickel, $4,- 
594,523; asbestos, $1,186,434; copper. $0,000,000; sil- 
ver, $2,993,660; lead, $2,199,784; pig iron, $1,212,- 
113; iron ore, $762,284; petroleum, $953,415. 

The timber wealth of Canada is also great, and 
the production of lumber is one of its greatest in- 
dustrles. The wood pulp industry is also of great 
value, the exportable surplus in 1901 being nearly 
$2,000,000. The forest products in 1901 amounted 
in value to $32,972,545. 

Special attention is now being given to agricul- 
ture dn Canada, and the efforts of the Board of 
Agriculture to educate the people in the most mod- 
ern methods of farming and dairying have met with 








Total Total Total Total 
Receipts. Expenditures. Exports. Importa, 
| $29,635,298 | $33,796,643 98,290,823 | $105,330,840 
35,182,049 34,674,625 02,137,203 119,419,500 
36,803,669 42,898,88 ,085,804 132,254,022 
,815,228 57,860,862 1,408,498 116,397,043 
33,354,043 49,163,078 89,238,361 108,941,486 
83,479,883 61,837,5 85,251,314 104,424,561 
35,755,531 41,584,152 89,575,811 112,892,236 
35,908,464 45,064, 90,203,000 110,894 .630 
88,182,810 43,518,198 89,189,107 115,224,931 
9,879,925 41,770,333 96,749,149 121,858,241 
38,579,311 40,793,208 98,417,296 119,907,638 
36,921,872 42,272,136 | 113,963,375 127,406,068 
38,208,609 40,853,728 | 118,564,352 129,074,268 
,374,883 43,008,234 | 117,524,949 123,474,940 
33,978,129 42,872,338 | 113,638,803 110,781,682 
26,618,5 44,096,384 1,013,852 118,011,508 
37,829,778 42,972,756 | 137,950,253 119,218,609 
40,556,510 45,334,281 | 164,152,683 140,323,053 
46,743, 51,542,635 58,896,905 162,764,308 
51,031,467 54,635,120 | 191,894,723 189,622,578 
52,516,333 57,982,866 6,487,632 190,415,525 
58,052,333 63,970,800 | 211,640,286 | 212,270,158 


Newfoundland and Labrador.—In (Newfoundland 
the Government is administered by a Governor, who 
is appointed by the Crown at a salary of $10,000, 
and he is assisted by an Executive Council of nine 
members, a Legislative Council of fifteen members 
and a House of Assembly composed of thirty-six rep- 
resentatives. 

The present Governor, Sir Cavendish Boyle, was 
appointed in 1901. His Executive Council is com- 
posed as follows: Premier and Colonial Secretary, 
Hon. Robert Bond; Minister of Justice, vacant; Min- 
ister of Finance, Hon. E. M. Jackman: Ministers 
without portfolios, Hon. E. P. Morris, Hon. A. . 
Harvey, Hon. J. S. Pitts, Hon. H. J. B. Woods, 
Hon. J. D. Ryan and Hon. G. Knowling. 

The population of Newfoundland is estimated as 
somewhat in excess of 200, . of whom 75,900 are 
Roman Catholies, 73,000 Anglicans and 61,000 Meth- 
odists. These inhabitants have largely located along 
the coast of the island, the interior of which is still 
practically in a state of nature, although the con- 
struction of nearly 640 miles of railroad has tended 
to attraet settlers to the rich tracts of agricultural, 
mineral and timber lands which had hitherto been 
almost unapproachable. 

Mining and fishing are the chief industries of the 
island, the exports of the colony being chiefly cod- 
fish, cod and seal oil, sealskins, lobsters, herring, 
etc. The mineral exports in 1901 amounted to 
nearly $900,000. 

Labrador, a dependency of Newfoundland, forms 
the most easterly part of America. It possesses a 
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few missionary settlements and a few posts estab- 
lished by the Hudson Bay Company. Its fisheries 
are its only industries. 

Events in 1903.—The discovery of oil and coal 
was reported in March from Southeast Kootenay, 
Canada. The land on which they were discovered ig 
Leld in reserve by the Government, and no licenses 
to mine were issued. On February 28 the entire 
business section of Halifax, N. S., 
hy fire, and only by the combined efforts of the fire 
department and detachments of the Royal Engineers 
was it subdued, with $300,000 damage. The Cana- 
dian Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway 


entered into an agreement early in the year to act 
m concert toward the development of Western Can- 
ada. 


The expense is to be borne jointly by the State 


Greece was a prov- 
ince of the Turkish 
Empire from the be- 
ginning of the ais, 
teenth century until it 
gained its indepen- 
dence by the insurrec- 
tion of 1821-29. By 
the protocol of London, 
February 3, 1830, it 
was declared a king- 
dom, under the protec- 
tion of France, Great 
Britain and Russia, 
and the crown was 
Agres re Leo- 
o 0 axe-Coburg. 
He declined the honor, however. and later it was 
accepted by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended 
the throne on January 23, 1833, and reigned until 
oe 1862, when he was expelled from the king- 
om. 

The present ruler, George I., is the second gon 
of the present King of Denmark. He was born De- 
cember 24, 1845. After the expulsion of the late 
ruler the Greeks, meeting in National Assembly, 
elected him King of the Hellenes, on March 18, 1863, 
and on June 4 of the same year he accepted the 
crown, his father acting as his guardian, as he was 
not then of age. On October 27, 1867, he was mar- 






Greece. 







Capital: 
ATHENS. 





rled to Grand Duchess Olga, the eldest daughter of 
of the 


Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, brother 
late Emperor. Sbe was born August 22, 1851 

The  Heir Apparent. — Prince 
Constantine, Duke of Sparta, is 
heir apparent to the throne. He 
was born August 2, 1868, and was 
married to Princess Sophie of Prus- 
sia, the sister of Emperor William 
II., on Gctober 27, 1889. They 
have had four children. 

The Ministry.—'l'he Ministry is 
constituted as follows: President 
of the Council and Minister of Fi- 
nance, M. Ralli; Minister of In- 
terio, M. Mavromichalis; Minister 
of Worship and Public Instruction, 
M. Pharmacmaeoulo; Minister of Ma- 
rine, Col. Constantinides; Minister 
of War, Col. Constantinides; Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, M. Ralli; 
Minister of Justice, M. Merlopmulo. 

The Nation.—The Kingdom of 
Hellas, as it is correctly styled, in- 
cludes the three provinces of north- 
ern Greece, the five of Pelopon- 
nesus, the three of Thessaly and 
five islands. The legislative power 
vests in the one-chambered body, 


the Bule, which is composed of ONE 
201 representatives, elected by ES 
male ballots to serve four years. King of 


The principal religion is that of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and, while complete re- 
ligious liberty is guaranteed under the Constitution, 
all rulers and their heirs must profess this faith. 
By speeial enaetment this is not required in the case 
of King George, who still adheres to the faith in 
which he was educated. that of the Lutheran Church. 

Nominally school attendance is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of flve and twelve years. There are 
good sehools of all grades, including many of higher 
education, but the attendance is not proportionate to 
the population of the country. 

Greece is an agricultural State. Of its 25,000 
square miles over 3,500,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, 5,000,000 are in pasture and about 3,000,000 
acres are waste land. The manufactures of the 
country are few and unimportant. The special com- 
merce in 1901 was: Imports, $27,753,000; exports, 
$18,756,100. 


was threatened. 





and the railway, and it was planned to move not 
less than 200,000 settlers during the next few years. 


The United States Consul at Ontario made an inves- 


tigation of the forests of Canada during the early 
part of the year, and reported immense tracts of 
timber absolutely untouched by man. From the east 
coast of Labrador west to Alaska, north of the fif- 
tieth parallel of latitude, there is an area 3,000 
miles long by 500 miles wide, offering a fuel reserve 
that will last for a century. 

On April 29 the town of Frank, Northwest Ter- 
ritcry, was nearly destroyed by a rockslide. Almost 


onc-balf of Thunder Mountain, at the base of which 
Split off and buried the 
Comparatively 


ue town was situated, 
valey in millions of tons of debris. 
few lives were lost. 


The estimated rev- 
enues for 1902 were 
$23,621,670, while the 
estimated expenditures 
for the same period 
were $23,621,680. The 
gold debt at the end 
of 1901 (exclusive of 
the debt of 1833) 
amounted to about 
$139,000,000. In March, 
1902, a railway loan 
was issued to the 
amount of $4,400,000. 

'The Greek navy is of 
little consequence as a 
fighting force, and the 
Greek army is based upon what might be called a 
feudal system, the soldiers, with the exception of 
those of the chasseur branch of the service, being 
Jacks-of-all-trades and exercising the functions of 
the policeman, the fireman and the excise officer. 
The chasseur branch, in picturesque starched kills 
and short jackets, forms the important arm of the 
service, for it is due to these soldiers that the moun- 
tains of Greece are now practically free of brigands. 

Events in 1903.—A conflict between the Ministry 
and the Court was started in March over the Army 
bills, one of which was framed to deprive the Crown 
Prince of the chief command of the army. This 
cume as a surprise to the King, although it was 
known that the Premier had opposed the electlon 
of the Prince to the command. On June 27, as a 
result of the conflict, the Greek 
Legislature passed a vote of lack 
of confidence in the Ministry, and 
M. Theotokis was asked to form a 
new Cabinet. On the following 
day a complete list of Ministers 
was announced and accepted. Ow- 
ing to opposition on the part of 
tlieir enemies, these Ministers also 
resigned, and on July 27 a second 
new Cabinet was formed, which 
was accepted by tbe King the fol- 
lowing day. The office of the Min- 
ister of Finance was exercised by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Ralli, and that of the Navy by 
tie Minister of War, Colonel Con- 
stantinides. 

On May 10 the betrothal was 
announced of Prince Andreas, 
fourth son of King George, to 
Princess Alice, eldest daughter of 
Prince Louis of Battenburg. On 
August 22 it was announced that 
Prince George had renewed tie 
demand to have Crete annexed to 
Greece. The administration of the 
island is now carried on by the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
assisted by the British, French and 
Russian Ambassadors. On August 11 several earth- 
quake shocks were felt at Athens, and three villages 
on the Isle of Cythera were destroyed, although but 
few lives were lost. 

In 1902 there was announced an alarming revival 
of brigandage, especially in western Morea and 
Thessaly. They practiced a system of extorting 
money from merchants and wealthy inhabitants on 
threats of bodily harm, and the terror of the peas- 
entry was such that little information could be ob- 
tsined. In 1903 the Government made strong efforts 
to rid the country of these thieves, organiziny special 
constabulary and increasing the military forces in 
the sections most infested. It was said that the 
activity of the Government was due not so much to 
a desire to suppress the brigands as to put a check 
to the increased emigration to the United States, 
caused by the terror inspired by the armed bands. 


Greece. 
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Guatemala was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 
1502, and in 1524 the 
country became a de- 
pendency of Spain. In 
1527 it was erected 
into a captain-gener- 
aley by Carlos V. lts 
early history was 
much like that of the 
other Central Ameri- 
can countries, and not 
until 1821, when the 
yoke of Spain was 


NEW GUATEMALA. 
thrown off and inde- 
pendence acquired, did 


it come to have a story 


of its own. In that year it became a part of the 
Mexican Empire under Iturbide, and on the failure 
of this general, in 1823, it became a part of the 
Central American Federal Republic. In 1823 Hon- 
duras withdrew, and eight years later Guatemala be- 
came a separate republic. Up to 1862 Guatemala 
kept clear of the many wars which disturbed her 
sister republics, but shortly after that date began a 
succession of internal disturbances which embarrassed 
the republic financially and hindered its develop- 
ment. The Constitution now in force was proclaimed 
in 1879 and modified in 1885, 1887 and 1889. 

The President.—M. Estrada Cabrera, elected Feb- 
ruary 8, 1899; term expires in 1905. 

The Cabinet.—Secretary of Interior and Justice, 
Juan J. Argueta; Secretary of Forelgn Affairs, Juan 
Barrios; Secretary of War, Luis 
Molina; Secretary of Public Works 
and Agriculture, Jose Flamenco; 
Secretary of Finances, Guillermo 
Aguirre; Secretary of Public In- 
struction, J. A. Mandujano. 

The Government.—The President 
is elected for a term of six years 
and is not eligible for the follow- 
ing period. The legislative power 
is vested in a National Assembly, 
elected by universal suffrage for 
a term of four years, and a Coun- 
cil of State of thirteen members, 
partially elected by the National 
Assembly and partially appointed 
by the President. 

The Nation.—The area of Guate- 
mala is estimated at about 48.290 
square miles, and in 1900 the popu- 
lation was 1,647,300. About 60 per 
cent of the inhabitants are pure 
Indians and the remainder half- 
caste, there being very few de- 
scendants. of Europeans. 

The State does not recognize 
any religious creed, but the Roman 
Catholic is the prevailing religion. 
All forms of faith have complete 
liberty of worship. Education is 
free and compulsory. Primary schools are supported 
by the Government, and there are also Government 
secondary and professional schools. In 1895, the date 
of the last school census, there were 1,266 Govern- 
ment primary schools, forty-nine private primary 
and secondary schools, six institutes and normal 
schools, four professional and nine special schools. 
One private school in Guatemala City is German and 
supported by the German Government. There is also 
a National Library, containing more than 20,000 
volumes. 

The soll of Guatemala is generally very fertile 
and is capable of raising almost any sort of fruit 
and vegetable. 'By a law passed in 1894 the Stale 
lands, except those on the frontier and sea coast, 
were divided into lots for sale and prices placed 
within ready reach of the class which it was in- 
tended to attract to them. Uncultivated lands may 
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be granted free to im- 
migrants or immigrant 


companies, to munici- 
palities, villages and 
schools, or as assist- 


ance toward road-mak- 


ing. 

Coffee is the most 
important crop, and 
the largest coffee plan- 
tations are in the 
hands of Germans. 
About 1,680 acres are 
devoted to tobacco, 
which is said to be of 
good quality. Sugar 
is grown extensively, 
more than 40,000 acres being devoted to its culti- 
vation. Bananas are grown for shipment and are 
exported to: the United States in quantities. The 
Government is making an effort to encourage the 
eultivation of the rubber tree, and in 1899 a law 
was passed offering 112 acres of national land as a 
bounty for every 20,000 rubber plants four years 
old planted after the date of the decree. There 
is a large forest area in the republic, and a number 
of valuable woods are found. 

The mineral wealth of the country is but little 
worked. ‘Gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, manganese, 
antimony, sulphur, salt, lignite and other minerals 
are found. Gold mining is carried on at the Mon- 
tagua River, and there are silwer mines in the De- 
partments of Santa Rosa and Chiquimula. In the 
Departments of Alta Vera, Paz and 
Santa Rosa there are extensive salt 
deposits. 

There are about 400 miles of rail- 
road in the republic. One line runs 
from San Jose to the capital, and 
another from Champerlco to Quezal- 
tenango. A line between the capi- 
tal and Puerto Barrios is nearing 
completion, and other lines are 
under construction. Away from 
the railroads the roads are bad, 
and goods nre generally transported 
on muleback. 

Events in 1903.—On February 
10 trouble. which had been brew- 
ing between Guatemala on one side 
and Honduras and Salvador on the 
other, began to assume alarming 
proportions. Guatemala was de- 
clared in a state of siege, and pre- 
pared to resist any attack made 
by the combined republics. On 
Mareh 18 troops were withdrawn 
from the frontiers, and the coun- 
try was declared quiet. Internal 
disturbances at the same time had 
eaused the President to enlist or 
impress about 20,000 additional 
: troops, who were discharged when 
their need had passed. On May 29 the Presidents of 
Guatemala and 'slvador had an interview on a ves- 
sel in neutral waters, and after a six hours' confer- 
ence succeeded in satisfactorily arranging the dif- 
ferenees between the republies. 

Plans were perfected in June to give Guatemala a 
stable currency, and put an end to the financial de- 
pression which had prevailed there for several years. 
It was decided to adopt a silver standard for the 
present, with the idea of ultimately going to a gold 
basis. On April 17 the volcano of Santa Maria broke 
out into violent eruption, causing much damage, es- 
pecially from ashes, which covered the fields for miles 
in the vicinity of that mountain. The damage done 
to the coffee crop was largely offset by the yield of 
new tracts in other parts of the country. and it was 
estimated that the crop would be the largest ever 
produced. 
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E —— ] Haiti was tbe sixtn 
poiut of land discov- 

| ered by Columbus in 

1492, and was named 

by him Hispanola. At 
that time it is esti- 
mated that the popula- 
tion numbered 1,000,- 
000. The discovery of 


n gold in the Western 
Capital: Hemisphere drove to 
PORT AU PRINCE. the new country a 
band of adventurers 


| who made the natives 
| work the mines and 
pL the soil, until, after 

fifteen years of Span- 
ish occupancy, the 1,000,000 people had been reduced 
to not more than 60,000. Natives from surrounding 
islands were brought over to take the places of those 
killed by the Spaniards, but were found not to suf- 
fice, so in 1502 Africans were purchased from Portu- 
gal for use in the inines. In 1520 the English and 
French united against the Spanish and made tne 
island of St. ¡Christopher the base of their operations. 
Driven thence by the Spanish, the French fled to 
Tortuga Island, and, with their number increased 
by other fugitives, they soon took possession of the 
larger island, and in 1530 French occupation of the 
country was commenced.  Cargbes of black slaves 
were brought, and settlements advanced rapidly into 
the interior. When the French Revolution broke out 


the mulattoes and blacks on the islands were ripe 
fiercer 


for a similar outburst. A revolution began, 
than thut carried on in the mother 
country, and in 1793 a general 
emancipation was declared. In 1804 
Haitian independence was pro- 
ciabned. Internal strife occupied 
the attention of the people for 
ejghty years, and during that time 
there have been seventeen Presi- 
dents, nearly all of whom met 
with violent deaths or were driven 
into exile. 

The President.—General Alexis 
Nord. 

The Government, — The legisla- 
tive power is vested in a Chamber 
of Communes and a Senate, Mem- 
bers of the former body are elected 
for three years by direct popular 
vote, and the members of the Sen- 
nte for a term of six years by the 
vote of the Commune. The Pres- 
ident is elected for seven years by 
the joint vote of the two Chambers. 

he Nation.—Haiti, which em- 
braees about one-third of the island 


of Haiti, has an «area of about 
10,204 square miles, and in 1901 
had a population estimated at 


1.294,400.  Nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple are negroes and the remainder 
sre mulattoes, there being very few of European 
Qescent. The language is French, though a dialect 
known as Creole French is generally spoken. 

Roman ‘Catholic is nominally the State religion. 
Primary education is free. but although the republic 
spends considerable on them, the schools are not well 
organized and the educational system is generally 
imperfect. There are about four hundred national 
schools, several private schools and five public lycees. 

Haiti depends ehiefly upon agriculture for her in- 
come. The most important product is coffee, of an 
exeellent quality and raised without diffieulty. The 


The Hawaiian Islands 
have an area of 6,640 
square miles, and by 
the census of 1900 the 
population was 153,727. 
Hawal is a small 
group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, about 
2,100 miles west- 
southwest of San Fran- 


Hawaii. 


Capital: cisco. dr The à te 
were discovere y tie 

HONOLULU. Spaniards in 1549, and 
examined by Captain 

Cook in 1778. During 

d] the greater part of 


the nineteenth century 
they formed an independent nation whose integrity 
was recognlzed by the Powers. In 1893 the then 
reigning queen, Liliuokalani, was deposed and a pro- 
visional government formed. The following year the 
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President Alexis Nord. ` 


high export duty has : 
prevented the develop- 

ment of its cultivation. | 
Cacao is extensively 

grown in almost all 
perts of the republic, 

anu the cultivation of 
tcbacco is extending. 

There are now several 
cigar and cigarette fac- 
tories that are success- 
tui. Sugar is grown, 

and there are three su- 
gar-making establish- 
u:ents, but no refiner- 
jes, and rum and other ' 
Spirits are made, but 
noí exported. The cattle industry, which had begun 
to develop, received a check by an increase of export 
Culy, and now is decreasing in importance. Log- 
wood is an important product of the republic, and 
other valuable woods are exported. 

The mineral resources are entirely undeveloped. 
Gold, silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, 
coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, limestone and porpiyry 
are found, but are little mined. In the last few 
years efforts have been made to work the copper 
mines, and concessions have ‘been granted for mining 
coal and iron. : 

‘Haiti has but one railway open, that from Cape 
Haitian to Grande Riviere. a distance of fifteen 
miles. Other roads are projected, and a line is un- 
der construction from Port au Prince to Salt Lake, a 
distance of fifty miles. with the idea of ultimately 
connecting tbe capitals of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. ‘rhe 
roads are generally bad. y 

Events in 1903.—In January 
President Nord granted  amnesty 
to more than a hundred former 
rebels. followers of General Firmin 
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in 1902. They had been living in 
exile in Jamaica, and more than 
half were in destitute circum- 
stances. On April 4 the Haitian 
Cabinet resigned, on account of 


a vote of censure against the 
Ministers because of their failure 
to proeeed against certain persons 
responsible for a disturbance which 
occurred March 30. President Nord 
refused to accept the resignations, 
preferring the old Cabinet to 
continue the investigation of al- 
leged extensive frauds in the issu- 
ance of Haitian Government se- 
curities, amounting to $2,000,000. 
A commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the scandal, and in 
Septeniber a report was made, im- 
plicating several bank officials and 
prominent men, including ex-Presi- 
dent Sam and nearly all of his ex- 
Ministers. In February a plan 
was drawn up providing for the issuance of $3,000,- 
000 in paper money, to be guaranteed by 10 per 
cent of all duties paid in gold, by doubling the im- 
port taxes and raising all export taxes except the 
taa on coffee. On February 26 the entire town of 
Port de Paix was destroyed by fire. All the ship- 
ping in the harbor was burned, with the exception of 
a vessel belonging to the Haitian Company. Port de 
Paix was the chief seaport of the West Indies for 
the shipment of logwood, and is historically inter- 
esting from the fact that it was here that Columbus 
fcunded the first colony in the New World. 


country was proclaimed a republic, with a President 
and Legislature of two houses. The islands were ac- 
quired by the United States by an act of Congress, 
July 7, 1898, and were organized into the Territory 
of Hawali, April 30. 1900. with the capital at Hono- 
lulu. on the island of Oahu. 

The islands are to a great extent mountainous 
and voleanie, but agriculture flourishes and the soll 
is highly fertile and productive. The staple indus- 
tries are Sugar and rice, and there are extensive ex- 
ports of coffee, hides, bananas and wool. In 1902 
the exports to the United States amounted to $24,- 
700,429, of which $23,920,113 was for suer. 

Six lines of steamers connect the islands with 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and Japan. About 200 miles of railway have 
been constructed in the islands of Hawaii, Maui and 
Oahu. The telegraph and telephone systems have 
teen recently developed, until all the islands have 
teen connected by telegraph, and nearly every home 
in Honolulu has a telephone. A Marconi wireless 
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telegraph station has been in successful operation 
since March 2, 1901. The new Pacific cable now 
corpects Hawaii with the rest of the world. Hono- 
luJu is lighted by electricity and has several electric 
car lines, 

Nearly all the native Hawaiians are Christians, 
though the Buddhists outnumber any single sect in 
the islands. The immigration is 
largely Japanese, who constitute 
the better class of laborers and 
farm bands on the sugar plantations, 
There is a steady immigration from 
“the States," and business in the 
capital is coming more and more 
into the hands of Americans. , 

Citizens of Hawaii have all 
the rights granted to citizens of 
other "Territories of the United 
States, with the exception that 
ability to read and write the Ha- 
walian language is considered as 
admitting to the franchise. For 
military purposes Hawaii has been 
attached to the Department of 
Cujifornia. 

The manufacturing interests of 
t^e islands consist of two classes— 
the manufacture of small articles 
for local eonsumption and the pro- 
duction of sugar on a large scale, 
Sugar mills of the best kind and 
equipped with the most modern 
machinery have been established in 
various parts of the territory, and 
the industry has continually in- 
creased in importance. Difficulty in 
obtaining suitable labor has handi- 
capped the development of the sugar industry, as well 
as that of other agricultural and manufacturing in- 
custries. Chinese laborers or coolies were formerly 
brought freely into the country, but in 1900, when 
Hawaii became a Territory of the United States, 
the immigration of thé Chinese was forbidden. 


2 





The coast of Hon- 
¡ duras was discovered 
by Columbus in 1502, 
and in 1626 Cortez, at 
the head of an army 
which he brought from 
Mexico, took possession 


Honduras. 


ER of the country and 
founded the towns of 

, Trujillo and Puerto 

Capital: Caballos. The whole 
TEGUCIGALPA. portion of Central 


America was shortly 
after declared to be- 
long to Spain, and the 
capital was made at 
Gracias. In 1823 Hon- 
duras became a part of the Central American Fed- 
eration, but in 1839 became a separate republic and 
took part in the wars and intrigues which followed 
one another until 1862.  Insurrec- 
tion and civil strife contributed to 
retard the progress of the republic 
in its early history, and especially 
in 1861, when the clergy preached 
dissensions against tbe Government. 
A treaty of peace and amity was 
signed with Spain in 1866, giving to 
Honduras complete freedom and final 
relief from Spanish intervention. 

The President.—General Manuel 
Bonilla (elected in 1903). 

The Cabinet.—Secretary of Treas- 
ury, Dr. S. Medal; Secretary of Inte- 
rior, Dr. D. Gutierrez: Secretary of 
War, Col. S. Barahona; Secretary of 
Public Works. Dr. A. Membreno: Sec- 
retary of Justice and Public Instrue- 
tion, Dr. M. R. Davila; Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. M. Vasquez. 

The Government. — Legislative 
power is vested in a Congress of 
Deputies. in the ratio of one for 
each 10,000 of population. The 
President is elected by popular 
vote for a term of four years. The 
Government is carried on under a 
charter proclaimed in October, 1894. 

The Nation.—Honduras has an 
area of about 46,250 square miles. 
and in 1900 had a population of about 587,500, exclu- 
Sive of unctvilized Indians. The republic is divided 
into sixteen departments. The larger part of the 
population consists of aboriginal Indians, and the 
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Governor Sanford B. Dole. 
Copyright, Purdy, Boston. 
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Wuite laborers have been found to be useless on 
the sugar plantations. Governor Dole, in his report 
of 1902, asked Congress to permit the immigration of 
a limited number of Chinese farm hands. 

Events in 1908.—Hawaiians resented the report of 
the United States Commission, made in January, re- 
garding the establishment of a national leper settle- 
ment at Molokai, which contained 
the statement that there are many 
lepers in the islands outside the 
settlement already established. It 
was denied that another national 
settlement was needed and that 
the lepers of the islands were not 
eared for. jx-Queen Liliuokalani 
visited the United States enrly in 
the year to continue her fight for 
payment for crown lands seized by 
the republic of 1894. On February 


24 the Senate Cominittee on Ap- 
propriations recommended that 
$200,000 be paid the ex-Queen. 


The conference on the Sundry Civil 
bill later struck out the recommen- 
4 dation. When the Hawaiian Legis- 

lature was convened in February 
the native, or Home Rule, party 
upset the vietory gained by the 
Republicans at the November elec- 
tions by c^ganizing the House of 
Representatives and thereby gain- 
ing control of legislation. 

Prince Albert Kunulakea, of the 
race of Kumehameha, died March 
12 of consumption. He was fifty- 
two years old, and but for the 
successful coup of David Kalakaua, 
who deposed the Kamehameha dynasty, would have 
beer in line of succession to the throne of Hawaii. 

The Legislature passed resolutions over the veto 
of Governor Dole in April, making the IInwallan lan- 
guage the official language of the Territory, as well 
as English. 


Sparse European - de- 
scended people are of 
Spanish origin. 

The prevailing  re- 
ligion is the Roman 
Catholic, but it is not 
Supported by the State. 
All forms of worship 
have perfect freedom. 
Education is free, and 
compulsory between 
the ages of seven and 
fifteen. It is entirely 
secular, the clergy hav- 
ing no part In the pub- 
lic schools. "There is a 
central university at 
the capital, and a school of jurisprudence is estab- 





lished at _ Cornayagua. There are 683 primary 
schools and 28 secondary. 
Honduras is an agricultural 


country, and the cultivation of ba- 
nanas is beginning to assume greut 
linportance. In September, 1902, a 
hew department, that of Atlantida, 
Was established on the north coast. 
embracing rich banana lands, on 
account of the rapid increase of 
that industry. ‘Tobacco, sugar. 
maize, coconnuts, sarsaparilla and 
coffee are cultivated extensively, 
and rice, indigo and wheat are 
grown in small quantities. Cattle 
raising is of importance, the ani- 
mals being raised for their hides, 
though dairy farming is carried on 
to some extent. The Government 
offers exceptional facilities for the 
acquisition of land by private per- 
sons and companies for agricultural 
and mining purposes, but labor is 
said to be Rearoce. 

Gold, silver. platinum, copper. 
lead, zinc. antimony, nickel and 
other minerals are found in almost 
every department, and there are 
several gold and silver mines be- 
ing worked. Deposits of coal have 
been found in several localities, 
but no great attempt has been 
made to develop them. Capital and facilities for 
transportation are both lacking. 

In general travelling and transport are accom- 
plished by mules. There is a railroad from Puerto 
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Cortez to San Pedro Sula and La Pimienta, and 
another connecting Tegucigalpa with San Lorenzo on 
the Pacifice coast. An excellent macadamized high- 
way connects these two cities, and roads in other 
parts of the country are under construction. 

Events in 1903.—In January President Sierra re- 
fused to turi over the Presidential power of Honduras 
to Manuel Bonilla, the president-elect. whose election 
had not been confirined, and on February 1 Senor 
Bonilla declared war against Sierra, starting a revo- 
lution that culminated in the general overthrow of 
the government and the complete success of the 
revolutionists. The United States Pacifie squadron 
was at once ordered to the Honduranian coast, osten- 
sibly for drill purposes, but incidentally to look after 
Ameriean interests, The war proved to be one of the 
most intense that has occurred in Central America 
for several years, though the loss of life was small. 
President Sierra made a firm stand, and was backed 
by Nicaragua and Salvador, while Bonilla had the 
moral support of Guatemala. Several American busi- 
ness men were captured in March and held as pris- 
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oners of war by the Honduranian Government, but 


vere released and received apologies. On Feb- 
vary 18 Sierra made his secretary, Arias, ad 
interim President, and took the field at the 
head of the government troops. He met with 


successive reverses; Arias was compelled to flee, 
and on April 15 Tegucigalpa, the capital of the re- 
public, was taken by the revolutionists, ending the 
war. Sierra fled to Salvador, and Bonilla assumed 
the Presidency. On April 22 he had selected his 
Cabinet, and had outlined his policy. Bonilla was. 
before his election, a small farmer, the poorest man 
ever elected to the Presidency of a Central American 
country, It was said that the revolution had been 
financed by a German firm. On June 15 the Hon- 
duras Railroad, leased by Americans, was confiscated 
by the government for alleged breach of contract. 

President Bonilla and Vice-President Manuel Dalva 
were inaugurated on May 17. the President expressing 
in his address his desire to carry out the constitution 
and promote progress and the material welfare of his 
country. 
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Idaho has an area of 
84,290 square  mlies, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 161,722. The region 
within the present lim- 
lts of the State was 
included in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of 1903. 
Idaho was included 
first in Oregon and 
subsequently in Wash- 
ington. The first set- 
tlement of consequence 
Was the Coeur d'Alene 
Mission, which was es- 
tablished in 1842. The 
permanent settlement of the Territory did not begin 
until the discovery of gold in 1860. Idaho was cre- 
ated a Territory by an act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1863, and then 
embraced the present State of Mon- 
tana and nearly all of Wyoming. 
It was admitted to Statehood July 
3, 1899. 

Mihing and agriculture are the 
principal industries of the State. 
and the manufacturing interests 
are dependent upon the forests, 
mines and farms, and are inci- 
dental to these. Four and grist 
milling and car construction and 
repair are of chief importance. 
The manufacture of lumber and 
timber products has recently be- 
come of much consequence, and 
this industry has developed rap- 
idly. There are about 7,060,000 
acres of good timber land within 
the State. 

The mountains of Idaho are well 
supplied with gold, silver. lead and 
copper, and more than one-fifth of 
the lead product of the United 
States is obtained from this State. 
In the production of silver Idaho 
ranked fourth in 1899. 

Events in 1908.— Contracts were 
let in March for the reclaiming 


Tdabo. 


Capital: 
BOISE, 


of 270,000 acres of arid land in southern Idaho 
by a syndicate composed of Philadelphia capi- 
talists. The company contempla tes spendin, 


nearly $5,000,000, to be used in constructing two 


Illinois was settled 
by the French, as a 
consequence of the en- 
terprises of Father 
Marquette, in 1673. 
Dispute between the 
French and English 
ultimately resulted in 
the war that ended in 





Tilinois. 


Capital: the capture of And ua: 
and the dispossession 
SPRINGFIELD. ef the French through- 


out all the country east 
of the Mississippi. In 
1809, after Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan had 
been set off. Illinois 
territory included the whole of the region out of 
which Illinois, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota have 
since been carved. 

The area of Illinois is 56,650 square miles. The 
estimated population in 1901 was 4,930,000. Chicago 
is the second city in the United States. Its popula- 
tion in 1900 was 1,698,575. In 1903, according to a 
conservative estimate, based on the city directory 
enumeration, the population was 2,231,000. 

There is no State debt. 

In point of manufacturing importance Illinois 
ranked third among the States in 1900, the percentage 
of industrial wage earners being 8.2 per cent of the 
total population. Proximity to abundant coal and 
iron supplies and the advantage of central location, 
making the State a natural distributing centre to the 
West and the South, are chiefly responsible for this 
rank as a manufacturing State. With 10.997 miles 
of railway in 1900, Illinois led all other States as to 
mileage. Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River 
also, by the transportation facilities they provide, 
stimulate commerce and manufactures. 

Slaughtering and meat packing are the most im- 
portant industries. The animal products in 1909 were 
valued at $287,922,277. Chicago is the great live 
stock market for the West and Northwest, and in 
eonsequence of inventions whieh make possible the 
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Gov. John T. Morrison. 


irrigation canals and 
laterals having an ag- 
gregate length of over 
one thousand miles. 
The main canal will 
be sixty-nine miles 
long and eighty feet 
wide at the bottom, 
and will take water 
from Snake River. It 
is purposed to develop 
Shoshone Falls and to 
erect an electric power 
plant for operating a 
railway forty-flve miles 
long, covering the ir- 
rigated country. The 
construction of the canals and laterals will require 
five years. On March 14 a rich gold strike 
was reported from Lewiston, in 
Cave Guleh, in the Snake River 
country. The ore is said to be 
particularly rich and easy of ac- 
cess, and the news brought about a 
stampede of miners nnd prospectors 
from Lewiston and vicinity. On 
June 3 a terrific cloudburst flooded 
the valleys about Nez Perces, result- 
ing in the loss of two lives and 
considerable damage to property. 
In Northern Idaho serious floods 
caused by the rapid melting of 
snow niade trouble along the Great 





Northern Rajlway in the early 
part of June. Several towns were 
flooded and people had to use row- 
boats. On January 13 the State 
Legislature elected Judge Waldo B. 
Heyburn, of Wallace, United 
States Senator from Idaho. 


The erops in 1903 were fully ui 
to the average, though not equal- 
ling those of 1902, when the yleld 
exceeded that of previous years. 
A continued increase in the nerenge 
devoted to wheat is rapidly bring- 
ing this State into the ranks of 
the principal wheat growers of the 
country. In the raising of Spring 
wheat Idaho stands well to the front, her yield this 
year being about 3,000,000 bushels. Fruit growing 
has rapidly increased, and the profits from this in- 
dustry exceeded $1,000,000 in value. 


utilization of all ani- 
mal by-products, a 
large number of high- 
ly important industries 
have sprung up «around 
the stockyards pucking 
plants. 

The manufacture of 
foundry and machine 
shop products ranks 
second in importance 
in the State, and the 
mannfacture of liquors 
third. Peoria has be- 
come the largest pro- 
ducer of whiskeys and 
high - wines in the 
United States. The manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements is an important industry. Illinois furnishes 
this class of goods to the rreater part of the West. 

Some of the most important legislation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1903 affected the city of Chicago. 
What is known as the Mueller law, providing for mu- 
nicipal ownership ef street railways, was enacted only 
after a bitter struggle, one of the features of which 
was an open charge of legislative corruption, which 
led to an official investigation. The law gives the 
municipalities of the State power to acquire, own 
and operate street railways, or to lease the same to 
any incorporated company for a period of not more 
than twenty years, Cities are empowered to reserve 
the right to take over from a lesser company its 
railway property at or before the expiration of the 
grant. No franchise for more than five years shall 
be operative except after submission to popular ref- 
erendum. 

By resolution the Legislature opened the way to 
& eonstitutional amendment that shall] wipe out the 
present complex town system of government in Chi- 
cago. 

The extension of Grant Park, on the lake front, 
to include an area of 200 acres, and considerable ex- 
tensions of the South Park system were authorized. 
The location on the lake front of the John Crerar 
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Free Library and of the Field Columbian Museum 
was authorized, making possible the utilization of 
Marshal Field's offer of $10,000,000 for the museum 
bearing his name. Two hundred and fifteen acres 
are to be added to Lincoln Park, and the construction 
of a grand boulevard over reclaimed submerged lands 
in Lake Michigan, connecting Lincoln and Jackson 
parks, was authorized. 

The Chicago sanitary district was enlarged by 
the annexation of the Evanston and Calumet dis- 
tricts, to enable the sanitary trustees to end the 
pollution of the lake water supply and so to make 
effective the work of the sanitary channel. 

The Torrens system of simplified land title trans- 
fer was extended in its operation by making manda- 
tory legislation for executors and 
administrators of all lands coming 
into their control. 

A new compulsory education law 

provides that every child between 
the ages of seven and fourteen 
shall have at least 110 days of 
Schooling in each and every year. 
' The Child Labor law prohibits 
night work by children under six- 
teen, restricting the working day 
to eight hours and prohibiting the 
employnient of children, though of 
legal age, who cannot read and 
write. Children under fourteen 
may not work during the school 
year. 
The Convict Labor law restricts 
the employment of prisoners to the 
manufacture of goods for the use of 
the State and its political divisions, 
forbidding the sale of such goods 
in open market. 

The Mechanics’ Lien law was 
subjected to thorough revision. 

The Legislature legalized the 
use of voting machines wherever 
sanctioned by popular vote. 

The Legislature set a speed limit 
of fifteen miles an hour on auto- 
mobile travel, except as otherwise ordered by city 
and village corporations. 

The College of Agriculture and the Agricultural 


Experiment Station received each an appropriation 
of $50,000, committees of the organized farming 
interests of the State Maat admitted to participation, 
n 2n advisory capacity, in the disbursement of the 
unas, 

The total of appropriations amounted to about 
$15,000,000. 


A noteworthy feature of the session was the re- 
volt of 97 members of the House of Representatives 
against the arbitrary exercise by the Speaker of his 
parliamentary authority in such a manner as to pro- 
mote or retard legislative work at his will. This 
non-partisan revolt is regarded as having put an end 
to the so-called ‘‘gavel rule’’ in the House. 

The year 1903 was memorable in Illinois for 
floods, crop damage, labor troubles and a significant 


Indiana has an area 
of 36,350 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 2,516,462. Indiana 
first constituted a part 
of New France and 
later of the Northwest 
Territory. The exaet 
date of the earliest 
settlement in the sec- 
tion now within the 
bounds of the State is 
not known. In 1702 a 
party of French Cana- 
dians established sev- 
eral posts along the 
Until 1763, when the coun- 
little is known of 





Indiana. 


Capital: 
INDIANAPOLIS. 





banks of the Wabash. 
try was ceded to the English, 
the early settlers. i 

By the treaty of 1783 Indiana was included within 
the United States. In 1788 an Indian war broke out, 
causing great distress, chiefly at Vincennes. In 
1791 occurred a battle at Tippecanoe, and this vic- 
tory for the whites and subsequent defeats of the 
Indians reduced the hostile tribes to subjection and 
broke up a dangerous confederacy. 

By the treaty of 1795 tbe United States obtained 
ossession of several valuable tracts of land and began 

encourage settlement. In 1800 Ohio was erected 
into a separate Territory, and all the country north 
and west was included in the new government of 
Indiana. The Territorial Government was organized 








Gov. Richard Yates. 


cutbreak of race hatred. The State, as a whole. 
suffered less than others of the Central West from 
the unfavorableness of the weather during the grow- 
ing season, but the cold Spring and incessant rains 
delayed corn planting, and a cool Summer retarded 
growth. An early frost in mid-September caused 
alarm, but the damage done was exaggerated. 

The bottom lands of southern Illinois suffered 
from the June floods, and much damage was done in 
East St, Louis, Ill., which for several days was quite 
cut off from the East. 

The strikes, which began in Chicago in January 
with the stoppage of elevators and the cutting off of 
light and heat in a number of large office buildings, 
continued throughout the year. The strikes produc- 
tive of most general inconvenience 
were the laundry workers’ walk- 
out and the oft-repeated disagree- 
ments between hotel and restau- 
rant waiters and their employers. 
More important among the other 
labor troubles were the strikes of 
the wagon and carriage makers, of 
the gasfitters and teamsters ein- 
ployed by the People's Gas Light 
& Coke Company, of 2,000 em- 
ployes of the Deering and 500 of 
the McCormick plant, of the teain- 
sters and steam engineers at the 
Stockyards, of the bakery em- 
ployes and of the employes of the 
Kellogg Switchboard Works. On 
May 15, 20,000 men were on strike 
in the city of Chicago. Labor 
leaders were not unanimous in ap- 
proval of many of the strikes, and 
in June the national union of the 
blacksmiths and  teamsters  evi- 
deneed their  disapprobation by 
wholesale suspension of strikers. 

Never before in the history of 
the State did the lynching of a 
negro occur so far north as in 
1903. The outbreak of racial ani- 
mosity began in April with the 
lynching of a negro at Santa Fe, in the southern 
part of the State. In June a negro school teacher 
named Wyatt was hanged and his body burned 
at Belleville, his crime being the murder of the 
white superinfendent of schools.  Publie sentiment 
seemed against the prosecution of the lynchcrs, 
and the case was taken up by Attorney-General Ham- 
lin. In June a mob besieged the Peoria jail in an 
attempt to lynch a negro murderer, but the prisoner 
was spirited away. In July a mob at Danville, in- 
tent on lynching a negro prisoner, sought to batter 
down the doors of the jail, but was repulsed by the 
Sheriff, a number of the would-be lynchers being 
shot. A negro who fired into the mob, killing one 
of its members, was immediately hanged.  Indict- 
ments were speedily returned against members ot 
the mob who were identified and ten men and one 
Woman were convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, 


July 4, 1800, with 
William Henry  Har- 
rison as Governor. In 
1805 Michigan was set 
off, and in 1809 Illinois 
became a distinct 'Ter- 
ritory. In 1811 the gen- 
eral Government  be- 
gan to exert its power 
against the Indians, 
who had become ex- 
cited through the elo- 
quence of Tecumseh, 
and Governor Harrison 
proceeded against them 
at Tippecanoe. The 
Indians were utterly 
routed and peace was restored. During the. war 
with Great Britain in 1812-1814 they became once 
more aroused, but were again subdued. June 29, 1816, 
a constitution for the State of Indiana was adopted, 
and on December 11 of the same year the Terri- 
tory was admitted to Statehood. In 1827 the 
Erie Canal opened an outlet for the produce of the 
West, and the national road was commenced. These 
stimulated immigration. and the new State grew 
rapidly. A new constitution was adopted in 1851, 
calculated especially to promote great publie works. 
A free banking law was passed by the Legislature 
the same year, 

Events in 1903.— The Indiana Supreme Court 
handed down an opinion, April 1, declaring the Mini- 
mum Wage Jaw passed by the Legislature of 1901 to 
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be unconstitutional, in that it destroyed liberty of 
contract. The law, as passed, provided that no one 
employed on work done for counties, cities or towns 
Should receive less than 20 cents an 
hour. On January 20 the State 
Legislature re-elected Charles War- 
ren Fairbanks to the United States 


Senate, the Democrats giving a 
complimentary vote to Benjamin 
F. Shively, former candidate for 
Governor. 


On February 26 about forty ar- 
rests were made tn Fort Wayne on 
indictments found by the Grand 
Jury in relation to charges of 
bribery, intoxication and enibezzle- 
ment. Several city officials were 
implicated. 

The Socialist State Convention 
was held at Indianapolis April 25. 
Large guins for the party were re- 
ported from all the counties repre- 
sented. On May 5 town elections 
were held throughout the State. 
Where party lines were drawn the 
Republicans were generally success- 
ful, but in many of the towns the 
candidate chosen was the one nomi- 
nated by the citizens, irrespective 
of party. 

A successful fight carried on by 
the Anti-Saloon League in the town Gov. W. T. 
of Winslow resulted in a retalia- i 
tion on the part of the mob element in January. 
Several of the League members were attacked aud 
one was kiled. Stores and residences were set on 
fire or attacked with dynamite. On July 5, at Evans- 





“The passing of the 
American Indian from 
a life of savagery and 
lawlessness to one of 
industry and peace 
marks a transition in 
the life of the nation. 
With this transition 
disappears the life of 
adventure and daring 
that has characterized 
the red: man, and in 

its place comes the 

new life in which the 

Indian is being slowly 

educated to take his 

n" place worthily among 
the citizens of the country and to enjoy all the rights 
which this great privilege entails. The Indian of 
yesterday has become only a memory; the Indian of 

o . 





Indians 
in tbe 
United States 





Little Raven’s Sons. 
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ville, Policeman Massey. in attempting to arrest a 
negro, was shot and killed. ‘The negro was placed 
in jail, and at night a mob, excited by the incident 
and probably by the recent ingress 
of negroes from the South, sur- 
rounded the jail and attempted to 


get the prisoner to lynch him. 
Finding this impossible, the mob 
turned its attention to the negro 
settlement of Baptistville. The 
rioting lasted several days. Nine 


persons were killed and thirty-nine 
wounded. Bight companies of in- 
fautry were necessary to bring 
about peace. 

A tornado struck southern In- 
diana on April 3 and cnuused a 
large property Joss in the farming 
districts near White River. A heavy 
thunderstorm on May 28 killed 
seven persons near Indianapolis. 

The justices of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court were made the sub. 
jects of an attack by Senator HE. 
A. Dausman on the tloor of the 
Senate February 18. He was fight. 
ing a bil which provided that all 
engrossed bills be submitted to 
the Supreme Court for opinions ns 
to their constitutiovallty ` before 
they are passed. Senator Dausman 
said that the justices were the 
laughing stock of law students in 
all the schools on account of their decisions. Daus- 
man had previously expressed disapproval of the fnet 
that the judges had been charged with lobbying per- 
sonally to obtain an increase in their salaries. 


pem 


to-day is absorbing the 
attention of the Legis- 
lature in the matter of 
granting him Statehood 
or a Territorial form 


of government. The 
Indian of to-morrow FRANK T. CUMMINS, 
will undoubtedly be Mgr. of the 


found enjoying all the 
rights aceorded to his 
white brother.’’ 

So says a writer in 
a recent issue of Cur- 
rent Literature. The | 
Indian has for cen-. 
turies resisted and re- 
sented and finally ac- 


Indian Congress. 


quiesced to the encroachment of the white man, and 
now he faces inevitable absorption by the white 
race. 


After three centuries of incessant warfare he- 
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tween the Indian and the white settlers, the begin- 
hing of the nineteenth century found only a few 
tribes east of the Mississippi capable of offering re- 
sistance to the whites. ‘Those that are now called 
civilized tribes displayed such courage and endurance 
in the bloody wars which were waged and which 
baffled the military power of the United States that 
they were able to retain the tribal integrity and when 
defeated enjoyed the respect of their conquerors. 
These were, the five principal civilized nations— 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Creeks, Chickasaws and Sem- 
inoles—numbering about 85,000 people at present, 
and they now represent the tangible remnant of the 
aborigines of North America. 

In removing these Indians to the reservations 
west of the Mississippi the United States resorted to 
diplomacy, showing the respect felt by the Govern- 
ment for those who had fought well and long for 
what they considered their rights. The nomadic 
Apaches, Comanches and Arapahoes were treated much 
in the same way, though they have clung to their 
wigwams and inherited ideas of dress. The civilized 
tribes in their westward journey took with them 


good living, but to become educated in the way of 
the white man. It is not of consequence what this 
employment is, so that it is honorable and legiti- 
mate. It muy be in agriculture, in manufacture or 
in exhibitions. When an Indian is employed for ex- 
hibition purposes it appears he gets the greatest good 
from travelling and from meeting with all sorts of 
people and many conditions of life. He is given an 
opportunity thereby to broaden his horizon, to over- 
come race prejudices and in every way to fit himself 
for citizenship and as a teacher of his brothers. At 
the time of the Sioux uprising, in 1890, Indian agents 
asked that those Indians then with exhibitions be 
ealled in to the reservations on account of their 
knowledge of the territory and of the white man. 
Perfect confidence was felt in them, and they were 
given the responsibility of tending the white soldiers 
as guides and scouts, and in very few if any cases was 
the confidence misplaced. The desire was expressed 
by one of the officers who had charge of some of these 
Indians that all of the red men on the reservations 
be sent to exhibitions and thereby learn that they 
had a friend in the white man, and that opposition to 





An Arapahoc Camp. 


severa] weaker tribes, who became assimilated into 
the Five Nations. One by one the five tribes adopted 
constitutions modelled closely after that used by the 
United States. 

Scarceiy had the tribes settled in their new homes 
in the West when immigration of white settlers be- 
an. The Indians intermarried with the whites, and 
sometimes with the negro slaves they had brought 
with them in their migration. AN the nations ex- 
cept the Creeks passed laws admitting the intermar- 
rled whites to full citizenship. In some of the tribes, 
however, negro intermarriages are discountenanced 
and the color line is rigidly drawn in social matters. 
Of the full bloods left in the largest reservations 
most of them have adopted the white man's habits 
and dress, but have not adopted his characteristics, 
and they are best described by the word ‘‘shiftless.”’ 

The {ndian does not seem able or willing to seek 
employment, and shows a disinelination toward di- 
rected work. It would seem that the best method of 
giving him a chance to approach nearer a condition 
that will permit of full citizenship is to give him 
employment that will allow him not only to earn a 


Ell 





him would be met with annihilation. Though some 
decry the presence of the Indlan in shows, no one can 
help but realize that this method must give hlm a 
broader opportunity than sehools or mission work can 
furnish, and be far better for his general welfare 
than living on reservations. 

Chief Geronimo, called the ‘‘human tiger," who 
was at the Pan-American Exposition in the Indian 
Congress, expressed to General Miles the result of 
EE with white men. In his ewn language he 
said: 

“The big white chief, General Miles, at one time, 
ny heart hates him. Now I see the pale face num- 
bers like the stars, the red man numbers like the 
trees, and the great pale face, having cut the trees, 
leaves only few in numbers. I am now the friend of 
the pale face and I am telling my brothers that I 
have seen my wrong in fighting against him. I have 
told my braves and squaws that from this time on 
we will all shake hands and be friends.” 

Geronimo was one of the flercest of the chiefs and 
it cost the Government nearly $2,000,000 to effect his 
capture. Chief Joseph. who has been called one of 
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the greatest generals the world ever saw, has also 
come to consider the white man as his friend and to 
recognize the advantages of associution with him. 
The Indian cun be thoroughly trusted after he has 
found his employers trustworthy, and can be trusted 
by the Government after he has found the Govern- 
ment worthy of trust. Only by association with out- 
siders can he be sure of this, and there seems to be 
no better way to bring him into contact with the 
world than by giv'ze him place in exhibitions. 
. The old Indian € hopelessly conservative. He may 
be able to teach others, but he clings to his old cus- 
toms, to the camp fire, the slovenly cooking, the 
paint and feathers and the dancing of his fathers. 
The younger Indian is progressing. If he goes to one 








Pleasan t Porter. 
(Cieek.) 


D. H. Johnston. — 
(Chickasaw.) 
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of the schools provided by the Government he goes 
back to the reservation with new ideas thoroughly in- 
Stiiled into him and ready to show his fellows at 
home the benefit of his teachings. If he has been in 
an exhibition, he is just as ready to show his newly- 
acquired knowledge. He may wear feathers and 
paint on parade and in the arena, but he is willing 
and anxious to put on civilized costume and mingle 
with crowds without fear of attracting undue atten- 
ticn. He finds it hard to overcome racial habits, and 
ii he is called lazy it is because he has no tradition 
of work to make him energetic. He has to learn that 
work is necessary, and that those with whom he 
hopes to be able to associate have to work in order to 
gain respect. ° 








Pu 





John F. Brown. 
(Seminole.) 


T. M. Bu frington. 
(Cherokee.) 


THE GOVERNORS OF THE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Indian Territory has 
an area of 31,154 
square miles, and by 
the census of 1900 had 
a population of 391,- 
960. Indian Territory 
is an unorganized Ter- 
ritory of the United 
States, set apart as 
an Indian reservation 





Tndian 
Cerritory. 


Fal: in 1834. The section 
Capital: was a part of the 
TAHLEQUAH. Louisiana Purchase of 
1808, with a western 

strip obtained from 


Texas. Its history be- 

gins with the advent 
of the ‘‘reservation’’ Indians in 1887, and since then 
its story has been largely that of the nations 
inhabiting it. There are five nations and seven res- 
ervations in the Territory, the nations having dis- 
tinet forms of government. They are made up of 
the five civilized tribes—the Cherokees, Creeks, Sem- 
inoles, Chickasaws and Choctaws—who own the en- 
tire region. Each tribe has a Governor and a Legis- 
lature. and the laws are made subject to the indorse- 
ment of the Department of the Interior at Washing- 


The land of the Ter- 
ritory is apportioned 
among the various 
tribes, each member 
receiving his share of 
ground. They are per- 
mitted to dispose of 
the land under certain 
restrictions. The Gov- 
ernment has under- 
taken the listing of 
each tribe, and the 
work is partly com- 
plete. Each tribe has 
primary and academic 
schools for the chil- 
dren, supervised either 
by the Federal Government or the tribal heads. ‘There 
are several railroads in the Territory, and each of 
these is rapidly increasing its trackage, so that many 
hitherto inaecessible sections may be reached. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation 1n Indian 
Territory, although the increasing number of whltes 
has brought about the development of certain manu- 
facturing enterprises of local importance. Stock rals- 
ing is carried on extensively. 

By a Congressional act of May 19, 1902, munici- 








In the towns and on some of the farms are a 
number of whites who lease the ground from the 
Indians and live within the nations by special per- 


ton. 


mit. Many have been adopted into the tribes and 
have tribal rights. The real Indian has not so much 
prominence as formerly, as there has been much in- 
termarrying between whites and Indians and negroes 
and Indians. 'Many of the negroes now in the Ter- 
ritory are descendants of slaves formerly belonging 
to the Indians. 


palities in Indian Territory with a population of 
2.000 or more inhabitants were given power to issue 
bonds up to 10 per cent. of ther assessed valuation 
for the construetion of publie works, such as sewer- 
age systems and water works, and for the erection 
of schools.  Two-thirds majority of the municipal 
eleetors was made necessary for the issuance of these 
bonds and a sinking fund was to be created for the 
redemption of the bonds within twenty years. In 
those towns where bonds had already been issued by 
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special act of Congress the bonds allowed under tbis 
aet were to be proportionately diminished. 

A daily newspaper edited by an Indian for the 
Indians of the Creek and neighboring tribes was 
started early in the year at Eufaulia. The editor 
is Alexander Posey, sen of a Creek mother and 

Iowa has an area of 
56,025 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 2,231,853. Iowa 
was included in the 
Louisiana Purchase of 
1803. The first settle- 
ment of whites within 
its borders was made 
in 1788, when Julien 
Dubuque, a Canadian 
Frenehman, obtained a 
large grant of land. 
He built a small fort, 
and carried on the 
mining of lead and 
trading with Indians until 1810. In 1834 the ter- 
ritory now included in Iowa was placed under the 
Jurisdiction of Michigan, and in 1836 under that of 
Wisconsin. In 1883 several companies of Americans 
from Illinois and other States set- 
tled in the vicinity of Burlington, 
und later made settlements at 
oiher points along the Mississippi. 
Or June 12, 838, Iowa was 
erected into a separate Territory, 
including all the country north of 
Missouri, between the Mississippi 
and the Missouri rivers, to the 
British line. This embraced the 
greater part of Minnesota and all 
of the Dakotas. In 1839 the Gov- 
ernment moved from Burlington to 
Jowa City. In 1844 a State consti- 
tution was formed and a petition 
sent to Congress for Statehood. 
This petition was refused on ac- 
count of constitutional limits as- 
sumed, and by an act of Conrvress 
in 1845 boundaries were defined that 
would be acceptable. On December 
26, 1846, Iowa was admitted to the 
Union. The capital was removed 
t, Des Moines in 1857. In 1857 a 
new State constitution was ratified, 
bv which negroes were given the 
right of suffrage and the obligation 
o? military duty. 

Iowa is primarily an agricultural 
State, and its manufacturing indus- 
tries have increased but slowly in the past six years 
and are not yet solidified in manufacturing centres. 
Formerly the manufacture of lumber and timber prod- 
vets was of chief importance, but this has decreased, 
owing to the misuse and exhaustion of the forest 


*Term expires January 1, 1904, 


Towa. 


Capital: 
DES MOINES, 


The origin of the 
present reigning house 
is not historically es- 
tablished, but most 
Tt | .genealogists trace it 

a V. back to the German 
Count, Berthold, who 
settled on the western 
slope of the Alps in 
the eleventh century. 
By the end of that 
century the family 
had aequired the coun- 
tries of Turin and Susa, 
and when, in 1381, 
Count Amadeus found- 
ed a law of primogen- 
iture the family’s position was so strong that it was 
soon able to secure control over the territery of Nice. 
The title of Duke was adopted by the Count of 
Savoy in 1416; in 1713 they obtained the island of 
Sicily, with the title of King, and, although they 
were subsequently compelled to exchange Sicily for 
Sardinia, they retained the royal dignity and added 
considerable territory to the Sardinian crown. In 1831 
the direct mnle line died out with King Carlo Felice, 
and t4 throne reverted to Prince Carlo Alberto of 
Savoy-“Cnrignano, a branch founded in 1596. In 1849 
King Carlo Alberto abdicated in favor of his son, 
Prince Vittorio Emanuele. At the assembly of the 
first Italian Parliament. February, 1861, Victor Em- 
manuel II. was declared King of Italy, and by 1870 
his domain {included all the former Italian States. 





Capital: 
ROME. 





"Gov. Albert B. Cummins.* 


Scotch father, and one of the most prominent and 
influential nien in the Territory. The Daily Indian 
Journal is its title, and it is printed in ordinary news- 
paper English, with the exception of one editorial 
column, which is printed in a Creek dialect, a plan 
that has proved pleasing to its readers. 


lends. Wholesale 
slaughtering and meat 
packing is now the 
most important indus- 
try in the State. Fac- 
tery manufacture of 
butter, cheese and con- 
Geused milk ranks 
second, while flour and 


grist milling stand 
third. An industry pe- 
culiar to the State is 
the manufacture of 
pearl buttons frora 
riussel shells found 





along the Mississippi 
arG other rivers. 

Events in 1903.—The Supreme Court February 2 
declared valid the cigarette tax imposing $300 on 
all dealers in cigarettes. At the Republican County 
Convention, held at Des Moines March 14, Governor 
Cunimins announced bis intention to 
carry the ‘‘Iowa idea’’ of tariff 
revision into the National Repub- 
publican party. The lowa idea 
calls for a reduction of certain 
duties, but with regard kept for 
the protection idea of 1897. 

The Democratic State Con- 
vention met at Des Moines June 
23. In spite of a plan started 
by committee managers early in 
the year to effect a union be- 
tween the gold and silver Demo- 
crats, the convention was the 
scene of a hot fight between the 
factions, which resulted in a vic- 
tory for the anti-silver wing. The 
convention refused, by a vote of 
464 to 354. to reaffirm the na- 
tional platform of 1900. A com- 
plete State ticket was nominated. 
The Democratic campaign opened 
September 12, when J. B. Sulli- 
van, the nominee of the party, de- 
livered his first address. 

A tornado of large propor- 
tions struck the western part of 
the State May 25, devastating 
several villages and causing the 
loss of a number of lives, On 
May 28 Des Moines suffered from a flood which 
drove people from their homes and wrecked several 
bridges. Along the Mississippi the floods did even 
more serious damage, breaking the levees and inun- 
dating the fields. 


1 





The present ruler, 
Victor Emmanuel III., 
is the son of King 
Humbert, who was as- 
sassinated July 29, 
1900. The King was 
born on November 11, 
1869, and was mar- 
ried October 24, 1896, 
to Princess Helena 
(torn January 8, 1873), 
Gaughter of Prince 
Nicolas of Montenegro. 
Tbey have two child- 
ren, both daughters, 
Princess Yolande and 
Princess Mafalda. 

The Heir Apparent.—As the provisions of 





the 
Salic law probibit the accession of females the heir 
apparent to the throne is Prince Emmanuel, Duke of 


13, 1869, and who 
daughter of 
They have 


Aosta, Who was born January 
married Princess Helene of Orleans, 
the late Comte de Paris, June 25, 1895. 
two children. 

The Ministry. — The Ministry is constituted as 
follows: President of the Council and Minister of 
the Interior, Giuseppe Zanardelli; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Signor Morin; Minister of the 
Treasury. Signor di Broglio: Minister of Finance, 
Signor Paolo Carcano; Minister of Justice and 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Signor Cocco-Ortu; Min- 
ister of War, General Giuseppe Ottolenghi; Min- 
ister of Marine, Rear-Admiral C. Bettolo; Min- 
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ister of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, 
Signor Guido Baccelli; Minister of Public In- 
struction, Signor Nusi: Minister of Public Works, 


Signor Balenzano; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Signor Galimberti. 

The Nation.—Under the charter of 1848 Italy is 
a constitutional monarchy, with the entire execu- 
tive power vesting in the King, and the legislative 
power jointly in him and the Parliament, which 
consists of two branches, the Senate, composed of 
princes of the blood and an unlimited number of 
members appointed for life by the King, and a 
lower house, composed of one Deputy elected for 
each 64.000 of the population, the present number 
being 508. 

Officially the Roman Catholic 
State Church, but its power has 
been much curtailed and religious 
freedom and equality now prevail. 
Practically al the population, 
however, are members of the 
mother church, only about 100,000 
being Jews and Protestants. The 
State is so strict in its regulation 
of publie instruction that 1t requires 
that private as well as publie 
schools shall be under its authoriza- 
tion. Primary education is compul- 
sory between the ages of six and 
nine years. 
ltaly's latest financial statement 
is for the year euding June 30, 
1908. At that time the revenues 
amounted to $365,133,700, while the 
expenditures for the same period 
were $862,472,700. At the same 
time the public debt amounted to 
$2,532,699,000. Commefcially Italy 
la of considerable importance, the 
following being its trade statement 
for 1901: Imports, $346,049,430; 
exports, $278,165.370. 
taly's possessions include 670 
miles on the coast of the Red Sea, 
frum Cape Dumeirah to Cape Kasar. 
To this hus been added Hamasen 
and the district north of it running to the coast and 
the province of Tigre. She also forms a protectorate 
over a large part of the Somali coast, extending in- 
land about 180 miles, but these colonies are all of 
little importance. 


THE ITALIAN POSSESSIONS, 


Church is the 





Possessions. | T°, | Popula- | kevenue.| Expendi- 
jrea...... 88,500; 100020] ee) $1,863,100 
Somalland...| 100,000] 400,000].........|]. eee 
Totals.... | 188,500| 850,000] | 


Events in 1908,.—' The annual financial statement 
was submitted to Parliament January 1, showing the 
budget Surplus for 1901-1902 to be 23.899,408 lire, 
while the surplus of 1903-1904 will be 23,000,000. In 








King of Italy. 
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the Chamber of Deputies, in February, opposition 
was shown to Austria, and many of the Deputies ex- 
pressed themselves in readiness for a war if one 
Seemed necessary. Anti-Austrian demonstrations 
took place in May. A proposal to reduce the strength 
of the navy, which was suggested to come simultan- 
eously with that of the other great Powers, was op- 
posed in the Chamber of Deputies on the ground that 
Italy's geographical position made a large navy imr 
perative. 

On April 18 the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Prinetti, resigned, and was succeeded by Minister of 
Marine Morin, whose vacancy was filled by Rear- 
Admiral Bettolo. Minister Bettolo resigned on June 
22 and Minister Morin took back the portfolio. At 
the same time Signor Giolitti resigned as Minister of 
Interior, and the Premier, Zanar- 
delli, took the portfolio of the In- 
terior Department. The United 
States was formally thanked by 
Italy for her action in settling the 
Venezuelan difficulty. 

On April 7 a general strike was 
ordered in Rome, to take place the 
following day. Troops were or- 
dered to be in readiness for any 
disturbance that might occur. On 
April 10 the strikers began to re- 
sume work, and the trouble was 
considered at an end. 

Mount Vesuvius became active 
in March, and furnished an im- 
pesing spectacle. On July 23 the 
volenno became more active, and 
Continued in violent ernption for 
nearly two months, causing But lit- 
tle damage, however, as the stream 
of lava took a direction away from 


the villages and vineyards. On 
| February 10 a sharp earthquake 
Shock was felt at Modica, near 


Another earth- 
on May 22, iu 
southern Italy, damaging a num- 
ber of houses at Benevento and 
Salerno. Heavy wind storms caused 
much damage to shipping along the coast on Septem- 
ber 12. On February 20 the Vallombrosa forest, men- 
tioned by Milton in “Paradise Lost," was damaged 
by fire, which also burned the Villa Medici. The 
public loan office at Naples was burned on June 3, 
causing a loss of $2.200,000. 

Italy was pleased at the visit pnid by Emperor 
William of Germany in May, and by King Edward 
VII. of England later in the year. On March 27 an 
alleged plot to kill the Czar of Russia caused him 
to postpone the visit he intended to make to Italy. 
Rev. Dr. William Burt, head of the American 
missions among the Italians, was knighted by King 
Victor Emmanuel on March 21. The first stone of 


Syracuse, Sicily. 
quake occurred 


the new Campanile was laid at Venice on April 25. 
This structure will replace the historic edifice which 
collapsed July 14, 1902. 
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It ds the claim of 
the Japanese that their 
empire was founded in 
660 B. C. by the first 
Emperor Jimmu and 
that his family still 
reigns. Some time 
during the twelfth 
century, however, there 
was a 
dynasty, and the 
throne passed to other 
families, who  con- 
tinued to hold it until 
1868, when the present 
sovereign, after a 
short war, overthrew 
the power of the Shogun. The sovéreign bears tke 
title of Kotel, or Emperor, although he is generally 
known throughout foreign countries as the Mikado, or 
“The Honorable Gate.” 

The present Mikado is Mutsuhito, who was born 
at Kyoto on November 3, 1852. He succeeded his 
father, Komei Tenno, February 13, 1867, and was 


Japan. 


Capital: 
TOKIO, 


married to Princess Haruko, the daughter of Prince 
She was born May 28, 


Ichijo, on February 9, 1869. 
1850, and their issue has been: 


Name. | Born, | Diea. 
Prince o 25.24 7s orav ba 1879 . 
Prince HITO d ecos O 1901 Seen 
Prince Yasuhito...... e... o co. See ee ee eeee 1902 .... 
Princess MasaKO....eveve9 v» vs ie o 8008 1888 . 
Princess FusakO.....ooocoooomom»o.. ..o..| 1890] .... 
Princess NODUKO. i ee e ee ée eer eier a os 1891 ee 
Princess ToshikO.......ooooooomocrsoro.o.o» 1896] .. 


The Heir Apparent. — The Imperial House law, 
which was passed February 11, 18S9, definitely fixes 
the succession to the throne upon the next male de- 
scendant of the sovereign. As the result, Prince 
EE the only son of the Mikado, is the heir ap- 
parent. 
claimed Kotaishi, or Crown Prince, November 3, 
1889. On May 10, 1900, he was married to Princess 
Sadako, the daughter of Prince Kujo. They have had 
two children, 


The Ministry.—The Ministry. or Cabinet, is now 
Count Katsura 
Baron Komura 


constituted as follows: Pres dent, 
Turo; Minister of Forelgn Affairs, 
Jutaro; Minister of Finance, Baron 
Sone Arasuke; Minister of the In- 
terior, Baron Utsumi Tadakatsu; 
Mirister of Justice, Baron Kiyura 
Keigo; Minister of War, Lieuten- 
act-General Terauchi Ki; Minister 
ef the Navy, Admiral Baron Ya- 
mevioto; Minister of Public In- 
struction, Baron Kikuchi Dairoku; 
Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Baron Hirata Tosuke; Min- 
ister of Communications, Viscount 
Yoshikawa Akimasa. 

The Nation.—The Empire of Ja- 
pan consists of the Archipelago of 
Niphon, which includes the four 
large islands of Honshiu, Kiushiu, 
Shikoku and Hokkaido, together 
witb Formosa and the Pescadores, 
ceded by China in 1895, and nearly 
4,000 smaller islands. 

Although Japan is regarded as 
one of the absolute monarchies of 
the world, it possesses a constin- 
tion which was adopted in 1889. 
[It provides that the Emperor shall 
be the head of the Empire, with 
all the rights of the sovereign and 
exercising full executive power, 
with the advice and assistance of 
me Cabinet Ministers, who are appolnted by bim- 
self. 
Diet, consisting of two branches, a House of Peers, 
which is composed of members of the imperial 
family, counts, viscounts and barons, and an. ia- 
definite number of persons appolnted by the Emperor 


for meritorious service to the State or for erudi-. 


tion, and persons elected by each Fu and Ken. 
The total membership of the House of Peers Ae 
about 300. According te the Constitution the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives shall be 
369, a fixed number being returned from each 
electoral district. Voting is by secret ballet and the 
proportion of members to the population is one to 
each 123,000, 

Under the Constitution absolute freedom of re- 
ligious belief and practice is assured so long as it 
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He was born August 81, 1879, and was pro-. 





There is also a Privy Council and a House of: 


does not interfere with 
general peace and or- 
der. There is no State 
religion, but the mass 
of the people follow 
one of the eleven 
scets of Shintoism, or 
one of the sixteen 
sects and twenty-five 
creeds of Buddhism. 
Eiementary education 
is compulsory, and in 
1900 there were near- 
ly 30,000 elementary 
schools and many 
other institutions for 
higher, technical or 
special education. The two universities are the Tokio 
Imperial University and the Kyoto Imperial U: 
versity. These include schools of law, medicine, lit- 
erature, science, agriculture and engineering. 

As Parliament was dissolved hefore the budge! 
estimates for 1903-04 were passed the budget act fo 
1902-03 continues in operation. This places the rr 
ceipts nt $136.815.418 and the expenditures at $137. 
212.248. On March 31, 1900, the public debt amounted 
to $254,232.098. 


| | Date of 
Married. Born. | Marriage. | Issue. 
Princess .Sadako..............| 1884 1900 2 


According to the last official report the taxcd 
lands owned by private persons and local corpora- 
tions amounted to about 33,545,710 acres, of which 
nearly half was under cultivation. The principal 
agricultural products of the country are rice, wheat. 
barley, rye, tea, sugar and silk. Silk, cotton and 
other textiles are manufactured quite extensively, 
although trade conditions have not been of the 
best during the past two or three years, The cam- 
phor industry of Formosa is now a Government 
monopoly and is carried on by a British company 
under. contract with the Government. In 1901 the 
exports of the country amounted to £$137.403.243. 
and the imports to $147,522.272. 

Events in 903. — The  yenr 
opened with Japan in a prosperous 
condition. A rice famine 1n the 
northeast provinces was the only 
economic cloud on the otberwise 
clear horizon. On January 1 the 
reserve in the Central Bank, at 
Tokio. was 107,000,000 yen, being 
: 86,000,000 yen greater than at the 
* same period of the year before. 
The general elections took place 
in March. and the Opposition side 
of the House of Representatives 
received 275 members. The elec- 
tion came in the 
threatened parliamentary crisis. 
and the excitement attending the 
voting was greater than had hith- 
erto been known. In April a split 
occurred in the ranks of Marquis 
Ito's party, but it was patehed up 
before it caused a. general disrup- 
tion of the Ministry, The agita- 
tion was not directed against Mar- 
quis Ito, but was due to the im- 
patience of the leaders over the 
ADI ARE attitude toward the Cab- 
inet. 
^ It was reported that an issue 
of 6.000.000 yen in bonds was to be floated annually 
for the purpose of naval increase, and that re- 
trenchments in other directions would be made to 
supply the deficit caused by the building of more 
war ships. There was a policy of economy shown ir 
ie Parliament toward other appropriations. On 
July 5 it was reported that the Premier, Field Mar- 
‘shal Viscount Taro Katsura, had resigned, owing to 
the difficulty in coping with the financial proliler s 
of the budget for the next year. Both houses of 
ferliament passed a bill extending the Formosan 
camphor monopoly to the whole empire. 

Russia, in Manchuria, caused uneasiness in Japan. 
On April 23 three Japanese war ships were orde'ed t^ 
Niu-Chwang to be ready to protect her rights if 
assailed, or to act in conecrt with the Powers if a 
step more vigorous than protest were planned against 
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Russia. It was rumored in the Fall that Japan and 
Russia were on the verge of war, but Japan dis- 
claimed any special disagreement with the latter 
country. 

Japan seemed to show a strong inclination toward 
Korea during the year, and in May made a ruling 


As 1881 was made 
memorable in Jewish 
annals by the Eliza- 
vetgrad pogrom, 1891 
by the Moscow oblava 
that midnight . raid 
upon the unsuspecting, 
so 1903 will be known 
as tbe year of Kishi- 
neff[ In the interven- 
ing years Germany, 
Austria, France, Al- 
geria, Roumania have, 
each in turn, held the 


THE ATROCITY OF 
centre of the Jewish 
stage by some fitful 


| KISHINEFF. 
outburst of prejudice 


or hatred; Russia, the great anachronism, stepfatber- 
land of one-half of the world’s Jews, has easily dis- 
tanced, in these three successive times, all the ac- 
cumulated horrors of every otber paroxysm. 

At the opening of 5663 Jewish pulpits resounded 
with exultation over Secretary Hay’s note to Rou- 
mania. There was, at once, a feeling of uncertainty 
as to tne probable effects of that bold act of inter- 
cession, even some criticism of the statements and 
implications put forward. Hardly any one expected 
united aetion on the part of the Powers appealed to. 
Whatever hope of ultimate beneflt there was rested 
upon the moral weight of the measure and upon the 
financial exigencies of the turbulent Danubian king- 
dom. Efforts were made, in the course of the year, 
to bring the matter to a head; England addressed a 
note to Germany, proposing action; Dr. Bernstein 
appealed in the German Reichstag, Count d'Aunay in 
the French Senate, for some condemnation of Rou- 
mania's breach of agreement. Neither appeal met 
with any response, while an interpellation in the 
Austrian Reichsrath received a sympathetic reply 
from Minister Korber, who had, however, to avow his 
helplessness in the premises. A previous petition of 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, addressed to the 
French and Italian Governments, had been equally 
ineffective. 

There seems to be little, 1f any, change in the 
desperate situation of the Roumanian Jews. The 
awful misery which prevails in tbe Jewish quarters 
of Bucharest surpasses, according to the testimony 
of Roumanian journalists, the worst scenes that can 
be witnessed in the slums of Paris or London. 
of hope sprang up suddenly Ip consequence of a sen- 
sational cable despatch, which announced that the 
Í Roumanian Senate had concluded to grant naturaliza- 
“tion to the Jews. The fact proved to be that one 
Jew had been given the coveted privilege. The only 
effect of Minister Korber's words was to incense 
Roumanian politicians against the unpatriotic aliens, 
who, they maintained, were making war abroad upon 
the country whieh harbored them. The massacre in 
adjacent Kishineff only whetted the appetite of Rou- 
manian anti-Semitism for similar high carnivals. 
The situation is one of unrelieved gloom, with little 
prospect of abatement in the near future. 

One turns naturally from Roumania, which sprang, 
in 1902, into sudden notoriety, to that hotbed of Jew- 
ish misery which presents the centre of gravity for 
the most serlous of Jewish problems. That Russia 
is the land of whims and contradiction we can 
realize when we remember that Kishineff was ush- 
ered in, in the very month preceding it, by the 
famous sphinx-ukase which was labelled the Czar's 
edict of toleration. The liberties of Finland were 
expiring under the heel of military rule. and there 
was considerable skepticism in the glad welcome with 
which the promise of religious toleration under a 
Holy Synod was greeted. That the Jews had no 
reason to hope for any betterment became apparent 
soon enough; yet no one could have anticipated the 
spasm of fury by which Russia was to exhibit to 
the world how far she is as yet from any actual 
reign of tolerance. . 

We can see now that the Kighineff atrocity was 
not an unpremeditated outburst; the air was laden 
with storm, and there were those who busied them- 
selves with accumulating the fuel for a conflagration. 
When the boy Ribalenko was found murdered in 
Dubossary the Jews of Kishineff understood their 
danger; but their deputations to the capital met 
with evasive, soothing replies, their appeal to the 
Metropolitan was answered with an open avowal of 


Jews in 
1903. 


(5663) 
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that every mail steamship sailing to Korea should 
carry 150 male and 75 female Japanese colonists. 

A volcanic eruption in the Loochoo group of islands 
caused a panic among the natives in May, and the 
provisional government applied to the central author- 
ities for aid. , 


his belief in ritual 
murder. Whether Von 
Plehve sent the famous 
note to the Governor 
forbidding a vigorous 
suppression of anti- 
Jewish riots, or 
whether the dispatch 
emanated from some 
journalistic brain, it is 
certain that the infa- 
mous Krushevan was 
afforded every facility 
to inflame the popu- 
lace. Leaflets were 
distributed on the eve 
of the massacre calling 
upon the people to rise; 
the Jews 
authorities, who pretended to see no danger. The 
mounting horrors upon horrors of those three days 
(April 19-21), which will leave a lasting stain upon 
the history of the Russian people, we must pass 
over; suffice it to remember that within the present 
generation no instance can be recalled in which the 
press reports teeméd with such shocking details, or 
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protection was asked by 
at the hands of the civil and military 





when the united voice of civilization rang out with 


a protest of such intense horror. 

The news filtered very slowly through the usual 
channels; the Russian Government seemed to stand 
aghast at its own harvest and to make awkward 
efforts at minimizing the upheaval. Its official 
mouthpieces stammered, contradicted themselves and 
one another, brought forward explanations, indict- 
ments, apologies which had every appearance of un- 
truthfulness and insincerity. By their own official 
admissions 45 Jews had been killed, 74 severely and 
some 300 less seriously wounded; it is attested by 
trustworthy witnesses that members of the upper 
class led organized bands of rioters, that the bishop 
passed, unprotesting, through the crowd, that police 
and military, with some few honorable exceptions, 
aided and abetted the rioters in their murderous 
excesses. 

Meanwhile, the storm-tide of indignation and pity 
had been steadily rising. The New York Ameri- 
can, with commendable enterprise, had sent the 
great Irish patriot, Michael Davitt, to the scene 
of the disaster. He brought back graphic accounts of 
the extent of the massacre, disproving the charge of 
Russian officials that a Jew had provoked the riot 
and that Jewish assailants had caused it to be re- 
newed the second day. While money was being col- 
lected and indignation meetings were being held all 
over the world. the Russian Government vented its 
impotent anger upon the St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the London Times, who was summarily expelled. 

The drama of Kishineff closes with the usual 
Russian contradiction; in Kishineff itself an appar- 
ently vigorous prosecution of the rioters has been 
set on foot; meanwhile a spirit of petty retaliation 
appears in the recent restriction upon the issuing of 
Russian passports in tbis country. Of an interna- 
tional Jewish conference in Berlin, called to consider 
the needs of Kishineff, only meagre reports have 
become public, according to which wholesale emigra- 
tion was thought inadvisable. On the other hand our 
immigration for June does not show any perceptible 
increase as an effect of the great massacre. 

In the religious life of Anglo-Judaism 5663 records 
a number of important advances. The Jewish Re- 
ligious Union completed its critical first year amid 
signs of health and progress; it had weathered furi- 
cus attacks in the Jewish press, the condemnation 
of the Chief Rabbi, excited debates of the United 
Synagogue, the withdrawal of some of its own found- 
ers; 1t had declined the invitation of the Reform 
Synagogue (Professor Marks's congregation, Berke- 
ley street. London. England) to worship, under cer- 
tain restrictions, in its building; it had consistently 
adhered to its first purpose of creating forms and 
facilities of worship which might bring back to 
allegiance those who had been estranged by the anti- 
quated methods of the English Synagogue. 

Another token of awakening earnestness presents 
itself in the flourishing condition and the useful work 
of the Jewish literary societies, in the conference 
of their union, and in the publication of their valu- 
able annual. The election, as president of this 
union, of so eminent a literary man as Israel Gol- 
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lanez, secretary of the British Academy, speaks well 
for the active participation of the highest Anglo- 
Jewish culture in distinctly Jewish work. The 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies inaugurated at 
Ramsgate a Sumuner meeting somewhat in emula- 
tion of our own Jewish Chautauqua, whose chancellor, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, brought greetings from 
the elder society. We have thus another link added 
to the chain of parallel work, in publication, his- 
torical investigation, woman's organization, which 
is bringing English and American Judaism into ever 
closer friendship and co-operation. 

Perhaps in no previous year has the welfare and 
progress of our seminaries dominated the interest of 
rhe Jewish public to an eeual degree. In the Hebrew 
Union College the increasing feebleness of the tempor- 


ary president, Professor Dr. M, Mielziner, rendered 
the difficult problem of selecting a permanent suc- 
cessor to Dr. Wise the more acute; it was solved by 
the unanimous election of Rev, Dr. Kaufmann Koh- 
ler about the very time of Dr. Mielziner's demise. 
Ale eulogy of cordial esteem which followed the 
“cortege of the gentle scholar coincided with the 
chorus of approval which greeted the appointment of 
the learned radical. 

That problems of Jewish scholarship and religious 
education should engage so much of our attention and 
liberality is a cheering proof of intellectual advance- 
ment, while the serious perplexities created by the 
tidal wave of immigration are still clamoring for our 
utmost exertions. More perhaps than ever before 
have the eyes of the country been centred upon the 
New York community and its gigantic struggle with 


Michael Davitt, the New York American's Commissioner, Investigating Kishineff Atrocities. 


the evils of Ghetto cramping. Here the B'nai B'rith 
and the removal committee have done yeoman’s 
work, assisted by the more or less active sympathy 
of lodges and communities all over the country. It 
is a work of incalculable difficulty, which will be 
Systematized only after long experience. Meanwhile, 
under the process of Americanization and with closer 
mutual acquaintance, East Side and West Side are 
drawing ever nearer to appreciation of and co-opera- 
tion with each other. The East Side is emboldened 
to criticise the methods by which it is to be elevated, 
and yet recognizes its duty of helping in the work. 
The West Side is entering more sympathetically into 
the individuality of the recent immigrant; it seeks 
te understand bim from his point of view; it accords 
him a measure of recognition in his independent char- 





ities. Worthy pride is cultivated in the immigrant 
by such united action as was taken in honor of Baron 
de Gunzburg, by the prompt and active collection for 
the relief of Kishineff. That a Yiddish actor, like 
J. P. Adler, should have been thought worthy of 
starring on the American stage cannot but encour- 
age his brothers of Russian parentage in a legit- 
imate consciousness of their worth and possibilities. 

One great aspect of the whole vast immigration 
problem is thus nearing solution; the bringing to- 
gether, under the auspices of American Culture, of 
the diverse elements that make up American Jew- 
dom. With what unexpected dangers this problem is 
fraught becomes startlingly clear in tbe imperative 
need which has arisen in New York (as it did in 
London) for a Jewish protectorv. However indiffer- 
ent we might be to other distinctions in which the 
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Jew once gloried, we cannot afford, without a de- 
termined effort, to allow.to pass from us the splendid 
record for the lowest rate of criminality which has 
so long been the Jew's rightful boast among all 
nationalities. It is a most cheering sign that an 
American of the younger generation, Mr. Louis Mar- 
shall should have indicated (at the Chautauqua 
Summer Assembly) the way toward redemption; 
that there is. need of religious education for the 
children of the immigrant, to steady the unformed 
character against the dangerous shock of a rudical 
revolution in environment, l 

The problem of religious education seemed to push 
to the forefront in the public discussions of the vear. 
Woman's Council, Sabbath-school Union, Zionists, 
Rabbinical Conference, Chautauqua, all vied with 
one another in earnest deliberation on methods and 
aims of religious teaching. That there is a full 


realization of the imperfections of our present Sab-' 


bath-school there can be no manner of doubt. 
Whether reports, debates and papers will bring about 
the necessary yielding of unbridled individualism, & 
practical uniting of forces, remains to be seen. 

' The call for an American Jewish Congress which 
was proposed at the Triennial Convention of the 
Council of Jewish Women of Baltimore, which was 
favored by the Council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations at St, Louis, was finally re- 
jected as untimely by the Executive Board of that 
union after a number of important bodies had signi- 
fled their willingness to attend such a congress. 
conference of Southern rabbis met and organized in 
E Miss., with -an attendance of seventeen 
rabbis. 

At the convention of.the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis in Detroit the formation of an 
American Synod was championed from several quar- 
ters. A far-reaching measure in the direction of 
organization was the appropriation, by the Executive 
Board of.the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 


tions, of the sum of $5,000 for circuit work among. 


country communities, Rabbi. George Zepin, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., being ppointed circuit director. 
Further symptoms of. an earnest:spirit of co-opera- 


tion were exhibited in .a: movement to enlist. young. 
men for congregational. participation -which appealed Idah 


to the congregational union for guidance, also in:a 


noteworthy prevalence: of solemn union thanksgiving ` 
services in various parts of the country, The Sabbath : 


discussion of the Central Conference culminated in: 
rong, resolutions for the maintenance of the historic 
A a 5 A ] xm 

‘The Zionist Convention.*—At the Sixth Zionist 
Convention at Basel in August the president, Dr. 
Theodore Heizl, presented an offer by the British 
Government of a tract of land in British East Africa 
for the use of Jewish colonists. The territory con- 


*The Editor. 


sists of 280,000 square miles, and Bombosa, its ex- 
cellent seaport, has good railway connections with the 
interior. This proposal aroused great discussion, as 
it was held by many that to colonize East Africa 


would be to abandon the real purpose of Zionism— 
the establishment of a Jewish state 
'Men like Max Nordau and Israel Zangwill, howeve 


in Palestine,’ 
gd 


Y 


held that such a colony would not interfere with the 


‘Palestinian nation, and the conference voted, 227 to 
127, to appoint a cumiittee to visit the territory of- 


fered by Great Britain and to report upon the merit 
of the proposition. It is believed, therefore, that if 
such a report is favorable the funds required will be 
provided without the necessity of touching the 


$2,500,000 which has already been gained by the sale 


of stock for the original purpose of the Zionist move- 
ment. At present tbe territory is occupled largeiy 
by. negroes. l 


JEWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Cyrus Adler, editor of the American Jewien 
Year Book, estimates the number of Jews in the 
United States as 1,127,268. During the past century 
several attempts have been made to obtain an ap- 
proximately correct census of the Jewish population 
of the country, and these estimates, extending from 
1818, when Mordecai M. Noah determined that the 
number did not exceed 3,000, show that this portion 
of the American people has increased with phenom- 
enal bounds. The population according to States is 
estimated as follows: 


State, | Popola State. | Popula 
Alabama EC 1,000||Montana .......« 2,500 
Arizonà ......... 2,000||Nebraska ......oo 3,000 
Arkansas "95999099 3,085 Nevada .60... 0... 300 
California ....... 28,000||New Hampshire.. 1,000 
Colorado ........ 5,800| New Jersey....... 25,000 
Connecticut ..... ,500||New York.......| 500,000 
N. and S. Dakota. 3,500||North Carolina... 6,000 
Delaware ...... ys 928||Ohio ...........| 50,000 
Dist. of Columbia 3,500| Oklahoma ....... ,000 
Florida ......... 000||DOregon ........ ve 5,500 
Georgia ......... 6,135|| Pennsylvania ....| 95,000 
Hawaiian Islands. 20||Philippine Islands 100 

aha ..... f n 300 Porto DO, e ee ee e 100 
Illinois ......... 75,000 Rhode Island. .... 3,500 
Indiana ......... 25,000l|South Carolina... 2,500 
Iowa eseeve eee © 08 5,000 Tennessee e^ "c 10,000 
Kansas (EE EE EE SE SE SE E ,000 Texas e€69€0(992590€909 15,000 
Kentucky ecce 12,000 Utah e... . .....0e.oe ,000 
Louisiana ....... 12,000]| Vermont ....... 700 
Maine .........-. 000||Virginia .........| 15,000: 
Maryland .......|  26,500||Washington ..... 2,800 
Massachusetts ... 60,000|| West Virginia.... 1,500 
Michigan ........ 9, Wisconsin ....... 15,000 
Minnesota ...... .| 10,000] Wyoming ....... 1,000 
Mississippi e... o... 3,000 A, 
Missouri e...o.o rs... 50,000 Total eo9.0.00000. 1,127,268 
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of 82,080 square miles, 

and by the census of 
! 1900 had a population 
of 1,470,495. Kansas 
became a part of the 
United States by the 
Louisiana Purchase of 
1803. Its. early his- 


| Kansas has an area 


Kansas. 


Capital: 


tical with that of its 
TOPEKA, sister States. By an 
act of Congress . in 
Kansas and Nebraska 
were organized, and it 
was declared that all 
the laws of the United States except the Missouri 
Compromise should be effective in them. By the 
Missouri ‘Compromise bill of 1820 it was provided 
that in all the territory of Louisiana north of lati- 
tude 30 degrees and 30 minus, except that in- 
cluded in Missouri, slavery should not exist. About 
this time a large immigration from free and slave 
States began to people the Territory. At a public 
meeting held July 29, 1854, resolutions were passed 
offering to assist in removing from the Territory 
those who entered under the auspices of Northern 
ald societies. On August 12 another meeting was 
held, and resolutions favoring slavery were passed. 
At the election for Legislative del- " 

cgates Which followed it was found ] — 
that many of the votes bad been 





east fraudulently by men from 
Missouri. Another election for 
delegates was held in March, 1855, 
and again the polls were taken 
possession of by men from 
Missouri, who again elected pro- 


sluvery delegates. The fraudulent 
ballots were cast out and the anti- 
slavery delegates declared elected. 
Shortly afterward the Governor, 
Andrew Reeder, was deposed 
ana tbe pro-slavery delegates given 
seats in the Legislature. This was 
the beginning of a series of dis- 
turbances which lasted until the 
Civil War and gave to the Territory 
the name of ‘‘Bleeding Kansas.” 

In 1859 a constitution rejecting 
slevery was finally adopted, and 
officers were elected under it. 
On January 29, 1861, Kansas was 
admitted to the Union under this 
constitution. During the Civil 
War the State was the scene of 
irregular warfare known as “'Jay- 
hi wking,'? carried on by Confed- 
erate raiders from Missouri and 
Arkansas and the Unionists who opposed. them. 
The only battle of prominence took place at Law- 
rence on August 21. 1863. 

Agriculture and stock raising are the principal 
industries of the State, though manyracruiing and 
mechanical industries have increased largely in the 
past few years. Kansas City is the second largest 
meat-packing centre in the United States. 
candles are manufactured extensively, and factor 
manufacture of butter, cheese and condensed mi 


Gov. W. 


Kentucky has: an 
area of 40.400 square 
miles, and by the cen- 





ulation of 2,147,174. 
Kentucky was first ex- 
plored in 1767 by John 
Finley and a few com- 


Kentucky. 


panions from North 

. Carolina. In 1770 the 
Capital: country along the 
FRANKFORT. (Cumberland and Green 


a party from south- 
western Virginia. 
1773-4 the Kentucky 
River was surveyed as 
In 1774 James Harrod built a 





far as the Dix River. 
log cabin on the present site of Harrodsburg and the 


next year established a station there. ) 
Boone built the fort at Bo»nesborough, and in the 
same year he concluded a treaty with the Cherokees 
whereby Kentucky was sold to Colonel Richard Hen. 
derson and his company. In 1778 Kentucky was made 
a county of Virginia, and in 1777 the first court was 
held at Harrodsburg. In 1779 there began a great 
influx of population, and in 1783 'Kentucky was formed 


tory was largely iden- 
" Insurance companies to 
1854 the Territories of 






Soap and. 


sus of 1900 had. a: pop» 


rivers was explored by - 
n. completed, chiefly be- 
no 


In 1775 Daniel 
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are attendant indus- pee) 
tries. 

Events in 1903. — 
Chester L. Long was VETE 
eiected United States AI 





Senator on January 27, 
to succeed William A. 
Harris. Mr, Long is a 
Kepubliean and Mr. 
.Harris a Democrat. A 
Lill to require foreign 


invest 20 per. cent of. 
their Kansas premiums 
in Kansas securities 
was killed in the Leg- 
islature in February. 
n January. 29 a bil was introduced to amend 
the State election laws so as to exclude all negroes 
fiom voting. 

Another radical bill introduced made homicide jus- 
tiflable when committed by a person in defense of the 
reputation or character of any member of his or 
her family. A special session of the Legislature 
was called in June to provide relief from the dis- 
tress eaused by the floods in May. City elections 
were held throughout the State on April 7. The 
Republicans were generally victorious. In 'Atchisor 


party lines were thrown down and a citizens' ticket 
was elected. 


Only six towns of any importance in 
the State voted in favor of a 
liberal policy toward the saloons 

Tbe wheat crop for 1903 was 
the largest in the history of the 
State. It was estimated in May 

| that it would amount to 90,000,000 
bushels, exceeding by 21,000,000 
-bushels the yield of any other year 
in the State's history. The floods 
in tbe latter part of May cut down 
the yield somewhat, but did not 
prevent the record being  sur- 
passed. 

- A tornado struck Altamont, 
Kan., on April 9, killing severa) 
persons and damaging much prop- 
erty, Galena and Oswego also suf- 
fered. A fatal tornado passed 
over Riley County on May 23, 
causing several deaths at Bala, 
on the Rock Island Railroad. 
Jloods in the Kansas River in 
May and June caused unprece- 
dented conditions in all the towns 
situated along that stream. The 
high water became dangerous on 
May 28, and by the following day 
North Topeka was inundated and 
a dozen towns along the river 
were under water. On the 30th 
re broke out in Topeka, adding to the Good horror. 

More than fifty deaths were reported from Topeka, 
and the property loss in that city and the other 
stricken towns amounted to several million dollars. 
Aid was rushed from all parts of the United States 
and a Special session of the Legislature was called 
to afford relief. The river began to fall on-June 2, 

and hy..June. 4. the danger was passed. On August 

2 another disastrous flood damaged the wheat fields 





J. Bailey. 


| near: Salina, but no lives were lost. 


into one district and 
a district court.estab- 
Lashed. . 

At conventions held 
iu 1784-5 a peaceable 
and constitutiopal sep- 
aration from. Virginia 
was recommended, and 
in 1786 an act was 
passed by the Legisla- 
'ture agreeing to the 
recommendations. The 
separation was not 


cause of a desire on 
the part of the peo- 
ple: to form an inde- 
pendent nation. In 1790. however, Kentucky became a 
‘separate territory, and on June 1, 1792, was admitted 
to the Union as a State. Kentucky took an active part 
in the: War. of 1812 and furnished many volunteers. 
-At the beginning of the Civil War the State as- 
sumed a neutral position and determined to resist 
invasion by either Confederates or Federals. In 
February, 1861, the Legislature refused to call a con- 
ventión to consider the Ordinance of Secession. By 
‘the election held in May and June, 1861, it was 
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shown that a majority of the people in the State fa- 
vored the Union. During the war the State was dis- 
turbed by raids from both sides, and in 1864 martial 
law was declared. Civil authority was restored in 
: October, 1865. After the close of the war the Legis- 
lature refused several times to ratify the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The manufactures of Kentucky 
depend upon her natural resources 
and the facilitfes afforded by the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers.  To- 
hacco, corn and wheat fields, hard- 
wood forests, coal and iron mines 
und abundant water power offer un- 
usual opportunities for manufactur- 
ing. Tobacco is the principal prod- 
uct, and Louisville is the largest 
leaf tobacco market in the world. 

Events in 1903.— Among the im- 
portant acts passed by the last 
session of the Kentucky Legislature 
were the following: An act re- 
pealing the "double liability” 
clause of the corporation law, 
except as to stockholders in insur- 
ance, guaranty investment and 
trust companies and banks; an 
act placing interurban railways 
on the same footing as regular 
railroads; an act prohibiting the 
employment of children under four- 








aet requiring owners and operators of mines to pay 
miners in lawful money instead of script or orders 
for merchandise; an act requiring non-residents to 
take out licenses to hunt within the State; an act 
»roviding that all life insurance companies must 
ssue paid up policies, in proportion to payments, 
after three or more years’ prem- 
iums have been paid, if the insured 
fails to pay further premiums. 

The Democratic State primar- 


les were held Muy 3, and Gov- 
ernor Beckham was renominated 
by an overwhelming majority. 
The Republican Stute convention 
was held June 16 at Louisville. 
A resolution commending Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and asking for his 


nomination as President was of- 
fered and accepted, though not 
without a fight. Kentucky was 
allowed by Congress $1,:52:3,999.35 
for equipping Union solaiers dur- 


ing the Civil War. This claim 
had been standing against the 
Government for years, and was 
settled through the efforts of 
Captain C. C. Calhoun, a young 
lawyer of Lexington. J. Mar- 
cum, a prominent man in 
Breathitt County, was killed on 
May 4. Attempts to find and 


teen years of age in factories, arrest the assassins met with op- 
mills, pace and e Ge i position DEM the gure of the 
cept by consent o e parents county, but finall urtis Jett and 
and the County Judge; a act Gov. J. C. W. Beckham. Thomas White were caught, 
authorizifg railroad companies: to charged with the crime, and 10- 
purchase or take stock in other railroads, pro- dicted. The attempt to try them resulted in a 
vided they are nof competing lines; an act pro- reign of terror. On August 15 Jett and White were 


viding for a State Labor Inspector; an act repeal- 
ing that part of the ‘‘mob law act” which authorized 
the appointment of guards at the expense of the 
county to protect property against strikers, mobs, 
etc.; an act to protect birds, their nests and eggs; 
au act making abduction for ransom a felony; an 
RE GER Heui Yi, the present 
Emperor of Korea, is 
generally reckoned to 
be the thirtieth in suc- 
cession since the 
founding of the dy- 
nasty, in 1392, but, as 
a matter of fact. four 
of the so-called kings 
were crown princes 
who never  ascended 
the throne. The reign- 
ing monareh succeeded 
his predecessor, now 
| known by his post- 
- ' humous title of 
Ch'yelchrong, in 1864, 
and, while all previous rulers of this country have 
been titled as kings, Heui Yi, in 1897, assumed that 
of emperor. 
Until 1894, 





Korea. 


Capital: 
SEOUL. 








when Japan declared war against 
China, Korea was practically an 
absolute monarchy, in which the 
Constitution and Penal Code, as 
wel! as the System of official ad- 
ministration, were largely based 
upon the Chinese model. As Korea 
bad acknowledged the suzerainty of 
China for hundreds of years, and 
us the denial of such suzerainty 
was one of the alleged causes of 
the Japanese-Chinese war of 1894, 
the treaty of Shimonoseki, May. 
1595, gave Korea an opportunity 
to reform its exclusive and corrupt 
administration. In performing this 
work the country was not only 
governed by Japanese influence. 
but was assisted with Japanese 
money, and as the result the 
payment of taxes has since been 
made in money instead of in kind, 
the salaries of Government officials 
have been fixed at a stipulated 
figure, many unnecessary officials 
have been discharged, and other 
reforms have been instituted which 
have had a good effect upon the 


general Government. In spite of 
this, however, there is a strong 
reactionary tendency throughout 


the empire, and little effort has been made to check 
the abuses that have recently been revived. 


Ac- 





Emperor of Korea. 


sentenced to life imprisoument. An appeal was taken 
and the case reheard in September. At this trial 
Jett was sentenced to death for the murder of James 
Cockrill, which occurred some time before the killing 
of Marcum. No trial had been previously held for 
this murder. 


cording to the pres- 
ent Constitution, the 
Emperor is a heredi- 
tary and independent 
sovereign, and, while 
bis power is somewhat 
modified by the exist- 
ence of a Cabinet 
which passes resolu- 
tions and frames laws, 
these must be submit- 
ted to tbe ruler for 
his approval before 
they can become ef- 
fective. As the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy —————____" ___ |_| 
have been abolished, 
tne selection of the officials for Government posts 
are Dow made by the Ministry, but each must meet 
with the approval of the Emperor. 
Heui Yi was born on September 8, 1852, und was 
married to a daughter or the 





noble family of Min in 1866. She 
died on October 8, 1895. 
The Heir Apparent.—The heir 


apparent to the throne is Tchok Yi, 
who was born on March 25, 1874. 

the Ministry.— The present Min- 
istry of Korea is constituted as 
follows: Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Yong Ha Cho; Minister of 
the Interior, Kon Ha Yi; Minister 
of Finance and of the Police, 
Yong Ik Yi; Minister of Justice 
and War, Keui Son Shin; Minister 
of Instruction, Yong So Min; Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Trade ad 
Public Industry, Chong Muk Min; 
Minister of the Royal Household, 
Tiong I&u Yun. 

Lhe Nation. — Korea was for- 
merly divided into eight provinces, 
but these divisions have now been 
abolished, and local government 
is administered in the thirteen to, 
or provinces, which are also sub- 
divided into 339 kun, or districts. 
There is a separate government 
for the capital, and each.of the 
nine treaty ports is under the 
control of a kamni, or superin- 
tendent. who holds a rank equal to that of a consul. 
Aside from the worship of ancestors, which largely 
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religion is not held in 
The upper classes are 
Comparatively 
although there 
which all lan- 


prevails throughout Korea, 
great esteem by the people. 
chiefly follawers of Confucianism. 
little attention is paid to education, 
are schools, especially in Seoul, in 
sungra are taught. 

Korea is an agricultural country, but the most 
primitive methods are in use. Rice, beans and gin- 
seng are the principal agricultural exports. There 
are minerals in the country, and gold, copper, iron 
and coal have been exported. An American company 
is now engaged in working a gold mine at Won Sen, 
under a concession granted in 1895. The total value 
of trade at the open ports in 1901 was: Imports, 
$7.500.000; exports, $4,350,000. 

Korea’s estimated revenue for 1902 was $3,793,- 
the expenditures were estimated at $3,792,988. 


215; 





Events in 1903.—Russia made an application to 


the Korean Government in January for a railroad 


concession from Seoul to Wiju, which was refused 
by Korea. Russia attempted to establish a settle- 
ment near Wiju, in order to hold a timber conces- 
sion granted in 1896. It was reported that many 
tussian soldiers were entering the territory, dis- 
guised as surveyors, and a protest, was made by 
Korea, who insisted that the Russians retire, It 
was generally thought that the aggression on the 
part of the latter eountry was evidence of a design 
against Korea similar to that against Manchuria. 
Japan joined Korea in the protest, and for a time 
war seemed verging between Japan and Russia. 
Japan also showed a tendency to find foothold in 
the country, demanding the same rights there that 
Russia enjoyed in Manchuria. 


; 
| 
i 
i 
1 
i 
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My connection with 
the organization and 
working of the Indus- 
trial Department of 
the Civic Federation 
perhaps entitles me, 
to that extent, to 
Speak from the stand- 
point of some experl- 
ence. This department 
was organized at a 
general conference heid. 
in the city of New 
York on December 16 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
and 17, 1901, and on 
December 8-10, . 1902, 


the second annua] con- 


ference was held, which in its general nature was 
like the first, except that it showed evidences of a 
more conciliatory spirit and better understanding. 
The results accomplished by this body have not only 
fully justified its existence, but have also clearly 
shown that «along the lines of its endeavors the best 
results toward adjusting labor disputes and securing 
industrial peace are attainable. The Conciliation 
Committee has been applied to for its good of- 
fices within the past fifteen months in many impor- 
tant and large labor controversies. These applica- 
tions have come sometimes from the one side, some- 
times from the other side, and not infrequently from 
both sides. The committee has succeeded beyond 
its most sanguine expectations in bringing about or 
materially contributing toward an adjustment in 
nearly every instance, with the exception of the an- 
thracite coal strike. Its efforts to avert that la- 
mentable and bitter struggle, after bringing about 
two conferences between the operators and the rep- 
resentatives of the miners, failed largely, if not en- 
tirely, because of long-standing enmities growing out 
of wrongs and arbitrary exactions on both sides far 
antedating the conferences, counled with a deter- 
mined stand on the part of the 
operators to make no concessions 
whatever. 

The plan of organization of the 
Industrial Department of the Civic 
Federation has been unfavorably 
eriticised for not giving unorgan- 
ized labor a representation, and as a 
consequence unduly leaning toward, 
if not actively supporting, organ- | 
ized as against unorganized labor. * 
This point of view did not escape 
the careful attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation, 
and for that reason its ‘‘State- 
ment of Purpose'' contains the fol- 
lowing: “That at all times repre- 
sentatives of. employers and work- 
ers, organized and unorganized, 
should confer for the adjustment of 
differences or disputes," etc. Be- 
sides, these considerations presented 
themselves: That the third group. : 
“on the part of the public," could 
certainly be relied upon to repre- 
sent all the laboring elements ir- 
respectively, just as they repre- 
sented the welfare of the entire 
community. In what other way 
could it select representatives? For, 
had the Civic Federation summoned unorganized labor 
to have a conference and select delegates or repre- 
sentatives for its committee, then it could have been 
charged that by that very act it had promoted the 
organization of unorganized labor. 

The conflict between employers and workmen— 
commonly expressed, between capital and labor—has 
never been more concisely, graphically and funda- 
mentaliy described than when Roger Williams said: 
“What are all these strifes and contentions about 
for but larger dishes and bowls of porridge?’’ This 
very contention, which is the source of unrest, is at 
the same time one of the chief factors of material 
advaneement and progress. The highest consideration 
should not be how to deaden that strife and conten- 
tion, but how to co-ordinate and regulate it, so as 
not to break the bowls and spill the porridge. To 
thé extent that labor organizes for self-protection, 
for the purpose of bettering its condition and raising 
the standard of life, it is not only justified, but be- 
comes a contributor to the advance of civilization: 
but when labor organizes in a spirit of bitterness and 
hostility against employers and uses its power to 
tyrannize over the directing forces of industry and 
the capital necessary to give it life, to that extent 
it defeats its own interests, hinders industrial prog- 
ress and becomes a menace to social order. 


Labor. 


THE MOVEMENT 
FOR 


dat p ae 
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Oscar S. Straus, LL. D. 


The greatest obsta- 
cle to industrial peace 
is not selfishness, but 
tne tyranny of ignor- 
ance and uneconomic 
demands. But, with 
the reasonable lessen- 
ing of tbe hours of 
labor and the widening 
opportunities for edu- 
cation, the laboring 
Class is certainly mak- 
ing great intellectual 
progress; and many of 
its leaders are men of 
wise experience, of ed- 
ucation and of ability, 
with an enlightened sense of their duties as patri- 
otic, peace-loving citizens. 

In the past fifteen months, as a member of the 
Conciliation Committee of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, I have had frequent conferences with many 
of the leading labor leaders in the country, and I am 
free to state my point of view has undergone a coni- 
plete change in respect to the evolution of the labor 
question. I have grown more and more hopeful that 
as this country was the first to organize religious 
and political equality it will lead the way to a peace- 
ful co-ordination of the economie forces by equalizing 
the opportunities for advancement, which 1s the near- 
est practical approach to economie equality. The 
same inherent reasons and causes which render it 
impossible to maintain a condition of economie equal- 
ity between different classes of employers obtain as 
between workers and employers. We can never by 
artificial or by arbitrary laws equalize the individual 
capabilities to achieve success—certainly not this side 
of the grave; and beyond that point, however vivid 
may be our hopes, our experiences are entirely lack. 


HON. OSCAR 8. STRAUS, 


LL. D., Pres. American 


Social Science Asso. 





ing. Economic stagnation is not economie equality. 
They have the same relations to each other as life 
and death. Success in every 
sphere of life—in the professions, 
in the workshop, as well as 


among the captains of industry— 
is attained by inborn qualities, 
plus that margin of energy, indus- 
try and ability which the one Man 
puts into his work above the aver- 
age man, and every effort to curb 
, those qualities by imposing arti- 
* ficial and arbitrary restraints is to 
level downward; and so fur as it 
concerns workmen, it would be 
equivalent to decreein once a 
workman always a workman, and 
to deprive him of the very oppor- 
tunities to attain economic equal- 
ity. It would effectually shut the 
doors against his advancement, 
those doors which in this country 
have always readily swung open 
for all, without distinction of 
class, race or religion, who have 
the energy, industry and ability to 
deserve admission. The mainte- 
nance of the open door of oppor- 
tunity is a fundamental American 
doctrine, as old as the Declaration 
of Independence. In this country 
especiully the democratic spirit is 
engrafted in the hearts of the people; the popular 
sympathies are on the side of every legitimate effort 
of the many to better their conditions so long as they 
do not in their struggle trample upon unalienable 
rights of the individual, ''life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.”” 

Yet I have no panacea to offer as a solvent for 
the relation of capital and labor. The pessimists see 
but one end: the life and death struggle of classes— 
med is revolution as devastated the streets of Paris 
in 1848. 

The student of those troublesome times well knows 
that that revolution settled nothing, but caused 
widespread misery and poverty. The solution lies 
along the lines of evolution, not revolution; and, in 
my judgment, that evolution will best be promoted, 
as the first step, by organization on the part of em- 
ployers in their respectlve branches of industry. By 
this means they will be best able to cope with and 
restrain organized labor in resisting uneconomie de- 
mands and unreasonable exactions, and at the same 
time they will be best able to agree among themselves 
to accord such terms and conditions as to wages, 
hours and employment as tend to improve the stand- 
ards of life and living among laboring men. Organ- 
ization among employers will result in placing the 
adjustment of differences in the hands of experienced 
nnd capable men, who will be best qualified by ex- 
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perience and knowledge to treat such matters in a 
broad and liberal spirit, free from petty enmities 
and from competitive restraint. Without organiza- 
tion and with unrestrnined competition, the well- 
disposed employer is often prevented from granting 
his workmen more liberal terms, which he regards a8 
reasonable, so long as his less well-disposed competitor 
holds out against making like reasonable concessions; 
and, as a result, strikes on the part of organized 
labor are brought about to correct evils growing out 
of & laek of harmony among unorganized employers. 
Besides, strong organization among employers will 


bor during the year 
1903 the storm centre 
was in New York city, 
shifting thither from 
the coal regions, the 
scene of the great 
strike of 1902. Among 
the many strikes which 
occurred during the 
year the most impor- 
tant was in connection 
with the building 
trades, and its effects 
were especially serious 
owing to the great ex- 
tent of construction, 
exceeding even what might be regarded as a normal 
anmount, now in progress in the metropolis. In point 
of fact the troubles between employed and employers 
in the building trades resulted in a series of strikes 
and a situation which has been marked by a variety 
of complications, including a contest between two 
rival organizations of one of the trades. The dissat- 
isfaction in the ranks of labor has not been confined 
to New York city, nor did it originate there. Neither 
was it confined wholly to any one branch of the build- 
ing trades, although one mainly affected is that com- 
posed of the structural iron and steel workers. The 
inception of the trouble was in Jersey City, N. J., 
where a foreman who was employed by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company refused to comply with the 
rules of the organization in New York city and Jer- 
sey City. <A strike resulted, and then, on account of 
vurlous other infractions of existing rules, .Strlkes 
resulted locally in Buffalo, Pittsburg, Philadelphia 
nnd Albany. ‘They all occurred on contracts under- 
taken by the American Bridge Company. About 
March 1 the offices of Frank Buchanan, international 
president of the Bridge and Struetural Ironworkers, 
were sought, and he made an investigation which re- 
sulted in a general strike being ordered on March 16 
of all the men of the organization employed on work 
being done by the Amerlcan Bridge Company. 
order called out about 5,000 men. Wherever it was 
learned that the company was furnishing material a 
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strike of the structural ironworkers at that place was’ 
Among the men who went out under this 
order were those employed on the subway stations in. 


ordered. 


New York city. The strike was indorsed by the 
' building trades councils in almost every portion of 
the United States. , 

. With this beginning the troubles in the building 
trades multiplied and became complicated in the city 
of New York, with the result that by midsummer 
there was a total cessation of building operations in 


the city and its vicinity, various trades being af- 


fected, and to such an extent that, as a single in- 
stance of the effects of the trouble. it was impossibie 
at one period to secure the execution of such a sim- 
ple job as the putting up of a few shelves. In all 
parts of Greater New York there could be seen edi- 
fices of all sorts, from the frame cottage to the most 
elaborately planned edifices of stone and steel. in 
varying conditions of incompleteness, with no signs 
of activity about them. Work was practically aban- 
doned on many scores of buildings, and even the sale 
of lumber was suspended in some localities owing to 
inability to secure its delivery. 
intensified by the united resolve of master builders 
to resist to the uttermost the effort of the labor or- 
ganizations to interfere with their conduct of their 
own business. The issue, which thus became sharply 
defined, was, on the side of the labor organizations, 
& demand that they should be recognized in all dif- 
ferences arising between employers and employed, 
and, on the side of the employers, a refusal to permit 
outsiders to interfere in such matters. 
progress of the strike differences arose in the labor 
ranks which afforded the master builders some ad- 
vantage, and in many instances work was resumed 
upon contracts where it had been suspended: but the 
end of the building season did not witness elther a 
victory for them or any sign of yielding on the part 
of the workingmen as a whole. Except in a few in- 





In the world of ]a-. 


This : 


The contest became 


During the 


have a far-reaching moral and disciplinary effect 
upon labor and make it easier for the leaders of 
labor to control their followers and restrain them 
from making unreasonable demands. 'The temptations 
of power whieh organization gives labor, when not 
restrained by organized power on the part of cin- 
ployers, is too great not to be misused and tyran- 
nically exercised. Just as among nations one sword 
keeps the other in its scabbard and makes for peace, 
so will equality of might conduce to equality of 
right and strengihen the forces of wisdom and con- 
servatism on both sides. 


significant instances EAS 
the strike was unat- 
tended. by any ap- 


preach to violence on 
the part of the strik- 
ers. l 

Another strike of 
large proportions is one: 
which was inaugurated 
in Lowell, Mass., early 
iu tbe Summer and 
continued throughout 
the season, seriously 
affecting the cotton 
milling industry of that 
city. It was practi- 
cally a lockout, the 
mil] owners anticipating the contemplated action of 
their employes by suspending operations in their 

ills. | Several thousands of operatives were out 
of work throughout the Summer, with no definite 
prospect of the affected mills resuming. 

Street railway strikes occurred in several places, 
the most serious because of the disorder attending it 
being in Waterbury, Conn., during February and 
March. There was much violence, and it manifested 
itself at every opportunity, the situation being con- 
sidered so critical that State troops were ordered to 
the city in order to suppress the riotous spirit. At- 
taeks upon cars were frequent, and the presence of 
the militia appeared to intensify the disposition for 
lawless action. 

A strike of motormen and conductors of the In- 
diana Railway Company, at South Bend, Ind., in 
February, was also attended by some rioting, but 
the outbreaks were dealt with by the local authorl- 
ties and quickly suppressed. 

The most serious instauces of lawlessness in con- 
nectlon with strikes during the year occurred in the 
mining region of West Virginia, where the miners 
went to such lengths in resisting the service of pa- 
pers issued from a Federal court that a large posse 
was. brought against them and a pitched battle be- 
tween about 300 armed miners on the one side and 
& posse of 100 on the other took place near Stanaford 
City, Raleigh County. Four of the miners were 
killed and two were fatally wounded, while several 
on both sides received wounds. 

Aside from these unfortunate and regrettable in- 
:Stances there was little lawlessness in any of the 
large ‘number of strikes which occurred and most of 
which were only of local importance. In most of 
the cases tbe strikes were for increased pay or for 
Shorter hours and were generally settled by a com- 
promise. There were some indications of an extén- 
Sive strike in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
in the Spring, but the troubles did not culminate. 

One of the most important occurrences of the year 
in connection with lahor troubles was the publication 
of the report made to the President of the United 
States by the commission appointed to deal with 
matters involved in the great coal strike of 1902. 
It was upon the appointment of this commission that 
the miners returned to work, they and the operators 
agreeing to submit their differences to such a cóm- 
mission. It consisted of George Gray, Carroll D. 
Wright, John M. Wilson, John L. Spalding, Edgar 
E. Clark. Thomas H. Watkins and Edward W. 
Parker. 'The four main questions at issue and the 
decisions concerning them are as follows: 

The miners demanded an advance of 20 per cent 
in rates of pay for contract mine workers. An ad- 
vance of 10 per cent was granted. 

The miners demanded an eight-hour day for em- 
ployes paid by the hour, day or week. A nine-hour 
day was granted to company men, and an eight-hour 
day to engineers, pumpmen and firemen. 

The ininers demanded pay by weight for coal 
mined. This was rejected. 

The miners demanded recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America. "This was rejected. 

In connection with its decision upon the last of 
these four matters the commission had the following 
to say in regard to trades unions: i 
“The commission agrees that a plan under which 
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all questions of difference between the employer and 
his employes shall first be considered in conference 
between the employer or his ofticial representative 
and a committee chosen by his employes from their 
own ranks is most likely to produce satisfactory re- 
sults and harmonious relations, aud at such confer- 
ence the employes should have the right to call to 
their assistance such representatives or agents as 
they nay choose and to have them recognized as 
such. 

"In order to be entitled to such recognition the 
labor organization or union must give the same rec- 
ognition to the rights of the employer and of others 
whieh it demands for itself and for its members. 
rhe worker has the right to quit or to strike in con- 
junction with his fellows when by so doing he does 
not violate a contract made by or for him. He has 
neither right nor license to destroy or to damage the 
property of the employer; neither has he any right or 
license to intimidate or to use violence against the 
man who ehooses to exercise his right to work, nor 
to interfere with those who do not feel that the 


Liberia, the negro 
republie on the west- 
ern Guinea coast, in 
Africa, was organized 
by several colonization 
societies in 1822 in the 
belief that it would 
make permanent pro- 
vision for freed slaves. 
From the day of its 
origin the number of 
colonists steadily  in- 
creased, but it was 
not until July 26, 1817, 
that the new State 
was recognized as the 
Free and Independent 
The Constitution is based upon 
The executive power 


Liberia. 
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Republic of Liberia. 
that of the United States. 
vests in a President, a Vice-President and a gonnen 
s a 


of six members, while the legislative power 
Parliament, composed of two houses 
—the Senate, with nine members, 
and the House of Representatives, 
with thirteen members. Senators 
are elected for four years, but the 
president and members of the Lower 
House hold office for two years 
only. The constitution provides 
that eleetors must be landowners 
of negro blood, and the President is 
required to be at least thirty-five 
years of age, and the owner of real 
estate to the value of $600. 
Effective government extends 
only a few miles inland. Away 
from the coast the country is wild 
and difficult of access. But little, 
if any, policing of this district is 
attempted, and no strong efforts 
have been made to reclaim it for 
cultivation. The forests abound in 
valuable trees, producing many of 
the exports of the eountry, and the 
collection of these forms the chief 
industry of the inhabitants of the 
outlying regions. Ivory is obtained 
in this section, though much of 
that which is exported is got by 
barter from the native tribes, with 
most of whom the Liberians have 
The popula- 
tion is officially estimated at 2,000,000 Revenue 
is derived chiefly from customs. Its exports consist of 


E 


Literature 


It is necessary still 
to defend style. Most 
readers have airs of 
apostles rather than of 
criticas, This is not 
said with the idea 
that it may displease 
them. Thev have dis. 
tinctive minds, but 
they are, above all 
things, prophets. They 
are severe. They do 
not like writing for 
the sake of art of 
writing. In their view 


in 1903. 
| literature is the beast 


of the “Apocalypse. 


A well-made phrase seems to them to be a publie 
danger. They make one think of Tertullian, the 
sombre. He said that the Virgin could not have 
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President Barclay. 





union offers the best method for adjusting grievances. 
The union must not undertake to assume or to 
interfere with the management of the business of 
the employer. It should strive to make membership 
in it so valuable as to attract all who are eligible: 
but in its efforts to build itself up it must not lose 
Sight of the fact that those who may think differently 
have certain rights guaranteed them by our free gov- 
ernment. However irritating it may be to see a 
man enjoy benefits to the securing of which he re- 
fuses to contribute, either morally or physically or 
financially, the fact that he has a right to dispose of 
his personal services as he chooses cannot be ignored. 
'The non-union man assumes the whole responsibility 
whieh results from his being such, but his right and 
privilege of being a non-union man are sanetioned 
in law and morals. 

"It should be remembered that the trade union is 
a voluntary social organization, and, like any other 
organization, is subordinate to the laws of the land 
and cannot make rules or regulations in contraven- 
tion thereof.'' 


palm oil, palm kernels, rubber, sugar, birds, coffee, 
cacao, arrowroot, ivory, ginger and piassavu fibre, As 
in the case of the exports, definite statistics concern- 
ing its imports are difficult to obtain. It is known 
that they consist of cotton. provislons, dried fish, pe- 
troleum, iron work and hardware, and spirits und 
ales. According to the financial report for the year 
ending September 30, 1900, the revenues amounted to 
$218,840, while the expenditures, which embraced 
ehiefly the cost of the administration, were a trifle 
less than $208,000. A debt of $500,000 was con- 
tracted by the Government in 1871. and this. with 
the unpaid interest, amounted to nearly $175,000 in 
June, 1901. The republic is also saddled with an in- 
ternal debt, the arrears of interest for which exceed 
the principal. The President, who was elected in 
June, 1903, is Hon. Arthur Barclay. He is of pure 
negro stock and was born in Jamaica, hls parents 
having emigrated to Liberia while he was still a 
child. He was educated at the College of Liberia 
and held several important political offices, including 
those of 'Postmaster-General and 
Secretary of the Treasury, prior to 
his election to the Presidency of 
the republic. 
A movement has been under 
Way among the negroes of certain 
arts of the Sodth to induce emi- 
gration to Liberia, Such movements 
have been started from time to 
time. and about fifteen years ago 
active steps were taken to form 
colonization parties. Some were 
sent to the African republic, but 
as many as could returned to the 
United States in a short time. 
While conditions in Liberia seem 
‘to be suitable for the negro, it was 
claimed that the Southern black 
man of the United States had been 
too long accustomed to a paternal 
government and to having his wants 
supplied without great effort on 
his part to be satisfied to tuke up 
new and greater responsibilities 
than he or his forbears had known. 
In Liberia he found it necessary to 
direct his opinions for himself and 
to enter as a principal into the 
political and brsiness life of the 
country. Negroes from America 
number about 60.000, however. These have become 
factors in the government. and have been instru- 
mental in advancing.its economie position. 





been beautiful, because 
if she had been beau- 





tiful she would have 
been loved for her 
beauty, which is not 
imaginable. 


Most readers think 
that style is evil. They 
think so even when 
they have style them- 
selves, so true it is 
that the human mind 
is an abyss of contra- 
dictions. And the book 
publishers are obliged 
to be impressed by 
them, extremely, for 
book publishing is a business, 
make money, and 


HENRI 
PENE DU BOIS. 





and business is to 
the way to make money is to sell 
otheis what they want. 








Henry James's ''Ambassadors'" was not what 
they wanted. It was too learned, too spiritual and 
too well written. But book publishers have the right 
to be disinterested when they wish to be artistic. 
A condition of art is to be disinterested. The work 
was printed in tne North American Review, that 
had never printed a novel. It was the literary event 
of the year. 

William Dean Howells's ‘‘Letters Home'' and 
Edith Wharton's ‘‘Sanctuary’’ were other works of 
devotion to literature, but they had not the literary 








Rev. Thomas Dizon, Jr. 


aristocracy of Henry James's ‘*‘Ambassadors,’’ that 
ouly Henry James, perhaps, may have won the 
rrivilege to express. The books of the year that 
excited attention were, like those of the year be- 
fore, made to be popular. 

They were John Fox's “Little Shepherd of King- 


Thcodosia Garrison. 


dom Come," David Graham Phillips's ‘‘Master 
Rogue,” James Lane Allen's “Mettle of the Pas- 
ture," Alice Brown's ''Judgment," Thomas Nelson 


Page's “Gordon Keith," Molly Elliot Seawell's ‘‘For- 
tunes of Fifi,“ George Ade's ‘‘In Babel," Robert W. 
Chambers’s ‘‘Maids of Paradise," Onoto Watana's 
"Heart of Hyacinth,” Henry Seton Merriman’s 
“Barlasch of the Guard," Gertrude Atherton's ''Con- 
queror," Stewart Edward White's ‘‘Blazed Trail.” 

Two of them—''Mettle of the Pasture’’ and ''Judg- 
ment'—had the same theme, the attitude of a young 
woman at the revelation of an unwise love in the 
past of the man that is to be her husband. Ib 
“Mettle of the Pasture”? she rejects, in “Judgment” 
she forgives him. And the superior psychology is 
clearly in “Judgment.” 

Happily the style of “Judgment” is superior to 
the style of ‘‘Mettle of the Pasture,’’ for this su- 





James Lane Allen. Vance Thompson. 
periority strengthens the argument of the artists 
that know how intimately allied are forms and 
ideas. This alliance was made splendidly effective 
in Bruno Lessing’s “Children of Men." The name 
of the author veils the identity of Rudolph Block. 

He has much merit in using a pseudonym. for 
his book is of stories which made him famous among 
newspaper men. They would say that his stories 
were incomparable at the sight of his signature, 
and they will have to regard them now independently 
of his personality. It is authoritative. The stories 
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of the ''Children of Mer” are to be admired with- 
out a thought of who wrote them. 

They have the vividness of things seen. The 
guthor's aim was to make familiar the poverty nobly 
borne, the patient work, the heroism, the sadness and 
the humor of the East Side's men whom the rest 
of Manhattan hardly knows. He had not at beart 
the making of beautiful phrases. But one makes 
Leautiful what one loves. 

The author has made the personages and scenes 
of his stories tell themselves through him simply. 





Charles E. Rich. 


And their style is that of the cathedrals that were 
huilf from the inside. It is entirely admirable. 
Arcther book of short stories made for the most 
Se analysis was Henry James's ''The Better 
Sort.” 

Mary Johnston's ''Sir Mortimer," a tale of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, had the merit of being a 
bistorical novel only in its scenery, the author having 
placed in it an expression of the love of all epochs. 
Clara Louise Burnham made of “The Right Princess,” 
a novel, a legend of Christian Science analogous to 
the tales of the Legenda Aurea. 

Poultney Bigelow continued his “History of the 
Geiman Struggles for Liberty." Thomas J. Janvier 
described in bis individual and graceful style the 
“Dutch Founding of New York." Brander Mat- 
thews revealed, with precise erudition, the records 
of the “Development of the Drama." 

John Boyd Thacher told in a work of painstaking 
study, ''Christopher Columbus," details of the life 
of Peter Martyr, historian of Columbus, that other 
experts in Americana did not know. Rupert Hugbes 
made. in the ''Musical Guide," an invaluable en- 
cyclopedia of music. 


Woodrow Wilson. 





Robert W. Chambers. 


Bliss Carman. 


Simon Newcomb's ‘‘Astronomy for Everybody’’ 
made accessible to the uninitiated the science that 
exacts the use of observatories, telescopes and apt- 
ness in complicated mathematical problems. W. J. 
Ghent made popular questions of trusts and labor 
unions, in a discussion of ‘‘Benevolent Feudalism.” 

Charles Edward Rich thought of picking up the 
threads of the stories that amused the boyhood of 
¿nother generation, and renewed the art of that 
literaure in “A New Boy at Dale." It is a story 
fur American boys expressly. It has the courage of 
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their convictions and an individual charm. It is 
healthy, active, interesting. It makes of its author 
the specialist in fiction for boys. 

There was the most praiseworthy effort of liter- 
ary criticism in the work of George E. Woodberry, 
professor of Comparative Literature at Columbia 
University. He verified in Edgar Allan Poe the 
Southern influence that art critics have found in 
Whistler. Whistler was not of the South, but his 
mind and Poe's were twins. 

AS they are distinctly American to all the world, 
heving given to art original ideas and forms, the 
South may not be chided too much: for:1ts habit of 
assuming that to be Southern is to be‘ intensely 
American. But literary criticism is not. yet. popular, 
If one ask for the writers that wrote greatly suc- 


cessful works of literature, they were Irving Bach- 
eller, Arlo Bates, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., Finley Peter Dunne, George Cary Eg- 
gleston, Jack London, George Horace Lorimer, George 


Barr McCutcheon, Owen Wister. ` Ñ 

The critic of American minds: of 1903. must read 
the books that they have preferred. They are, ap» 
parently, *'Fables in Slang," ''Maids of. Paradise,” 
“My Friend Prospero,” “Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son," ‘‘Graustark,’’ ‘The Vir- 
ginian,” “Sir Mortimer," “Children of Men," and 
the historical novels that are full of dangerous ex- 
periences. un ecd 

Thé manners that they reflect are entirely credit. 
able to America, but they do not reflect ull the man. 
ners of America, especially not all the manners that 
are creditable to its intellectuality. The novel: of 
the future, in the view of an alert observer 'abroad; 
is to mark the new social conditions that come of 
woman's invasion into offices that had been restricted 
to men. And the field of observation is, in America, 
broader and more interesting assuredly than else- 
where. Its novelist is, doubtless, at his work. ` 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's “Lady Rose's Daughter” 
and Rudyard Kipling’s “Five Nations" were tne 
most successful books of England, naturally.  Sta- 
tistics showed that book publishers had to meet, at 
Che commencement of the year, the competition of 


. Louisiana has an area 
of 45,399 square miles 
and in 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 1,381,625. In 
1541 De Soto dis- 






Louisiana. 







and in 1682 La Salle 
voyaged | down this 
river to its mouth, 
naming the country 
Louisiana and taking 
possession of it in the 
name or the King of 
France. In 1716 Bien- 
ville established Fort 
Rosalie in the Natchez 
country and in 1718 
In 1717 the Mississippi Com- 
on pur- 


Capital: 
BATON ROUGE. 





founded New Orleans. 
pany was formed by John Law for colonizat 


poses, and in 1732 resigned its 
claim to the territory and Louis- 
iana became a royal province. In 
1135 the first settlement was made 
at Baton Rouge. In 1750 the culti- 
vation of cotton was begun in the 
territory. In 1755 Louisiana re- 
ceived a large increase in popula- 
tion from the Acadians, who were. 
driven from their homes in Canada. 
By a secret treaty in 1762 France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, and in 
1768 the French drove the first 
Spanish Governor, Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, from the colony. In 1800 
Louisiana was ceded to Napoleon 
by Spain, and in 1803, on April 30, 
was purchased from France by the 
United States for 60,000,000 franes. 
In 1806 and 1807 Aaron Burr's 
scheme to set up an independent 
nation in the Mississippi Valley 
caused much disturbance in New 
Orleans, and in 1810 residents of 
eastern Louisiana formed the re- 
public of West Florida in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Spanish 
government there. The district 
was taken under tbe control of the 
United States and made part of 
Lovisiana during the same rear after some trouble. 


In 1812 Louisiana was admitted to tre Union as a 
State, with boundaries as they are now. That same 
year the first steam vessels on the Mississippi ar- 


pes AE 





-Gov. 


Fiction... 


covered the Mississippi. 






W. W. Heard. 


7.533 new books American 


English, printed here and imported, of 1902. 


and new editions, 


y 
n 
* 
y 
y 


Books b 
America 
| Authors 
Books b 
Foreign 
Autbhors.* 
Books b 
English 
Authors, 
Imported 


| 


am 
= 
x 
v- 
oc 
> 
ac 


A -] 
ec 


aw e eege ge e e 46. ..... 0600... ..... 060000. 
Theology and religion. .....;...... 
Educati0D....o.ooooooomoooooosso 
Literature and collected works...... 
Jüvenlle. .... 69 ra a es 
Poetry and drama...i..... 


ed 
00 
pa 
N 
00 





Biography and correspondence...... 253 37 95 
Physical and mathematical science.| 257 19 80 
Description, geography, travel...... 201 13 83 
History............ ae DEEG, Ne ke 59 64 
Medicine, hygiene. ee M e.............o 243 30 26 
Political and social science.........| 223 8 40 
Fine arts—illustrated gift books....| 110 47 60 
Useful artS...ooooooooooonoooooooo 126 6 33 
Philosophy....... Ve deae tee wees vos 62 26 15 
Works of reference... .... Su e 98 2 11 
Domestic and rural....... OE OR S 73 f; 14 
‘Sports and amusements. .......... 46 8l 7 
Humor and satiT8.......oo ooo oo.. 46] 8 7 
EEN 2s [5,210] 1,5781 1.015 
Grand tot), en EE e. 7,833 


*Includes new editions published in United States. 


The list of 1903 is to be more amazing in num- 
bers. The lovers of art in literature are not sorry 
that the number of books increases year by year, 
They say that the more books there are, the more 
difficult it is to attain distinction by writing books, 
the nearer is to be the golden age of art in literature, 
For there are no new stories, no new ideas, ever. 
There are only new forms of expression. And they 
nave to be artistic. Renan said: “Things done with- 
out the Athenians are done without glory.” 


rived from Pittsburg. 
The battle of New Or- 
leuns between the 
Pritish and Americans 
was fought January 8, 
1815, and it was the 
last battle of the War 
of 1812. During the 
period from 1815 to 
1860 there was con- 
tinual industrial activ- 
ity and Louisiana soon 


became one of the 
leading agricultural 
States. In 1850 Baton 





Rouge became the seat 
of State government. 
On January 26, 1861, Louisiana passed the Ord- 
inance. of Secession. The first gun cast for the 
Confederate navy was made at 
Gretna, near New Orleans. Port 
Hudson, the last Confederate 
stronghold on the Mississippi, was 
captured by General Banks July 8, 
1863, and on May 26, 1865, the war 
in Louisiana was ended by the sur- 
render of General Kirby Sinith. 
From 1865 to 1874 a period of car- 
etbag government caused many 
disturbances, and on September 14, 
1874, it was overthrown and a rep- 
resentative government established. 
In 1884: the Industrial Cotton Ex- 
| hibition: was opened at New Or- 
| leans, eelebrating the centennial of 
| tbe first exportation of cotton from 
the United States. In 1890 Chief 
of Police David C. Hennessy, of 
New Orleans, was klled by an 
Italian criminal. In 1891 an organ- 
ized band of citizens killed eleven 
Italian prisoners in the parish 
prison at New Orleans. ` 
Events in 1903.—'The Louisiana 
Supreme Court decided in March 
that the “Jim Crow’’ street car 
law, which was put in operation in 
November, 1902, is constitutional. 
The law was vigorously opposed by 
the negroes, who resent it greatly. Many of the 
better class of negroes in the cities have ceased 
using the street cars since it was put in operation. 
Th» court declares that the Louisiana Legislature 
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and 
Their 
list is given here by permission of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, which compiled it, as follows: 
Classes. j : 5 
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has a right to separate the races in the cars if the 
negroes receive equal accommodation with the whites. 

During the year a remarkable growth was shown 
by the clty of New Orleans. which is eradually 
losing its old-time aspect. The crowds of Winter 
visitors which fill the city every year have brought 
to it a spirit of the energy of the North, and busi- 
ness is beginning to absorb every other interest, as 
it is doing in all parts of the South. Work on the 
new drainage System, a system that New Orleans 
has long needed, is moving toward completion. The 
city is spending about $19,000,000 in improvements 
looking to better sanitation and more comfort. By 
the Board of Health census, made in 1902, tBe city 
vas given a population of 310,000, against 237,104 
shown by the Federal census of 1900. Immigration 
is being encouraged, and, according to printed re- 
ports, the city affords better opportunities for busi- 
ness than any otber city in the South. 

In the latter part of December strong feeling was 
aroused throughout the State and the entire South 


dent. 


by tbe action of President Roosevelt in closing the 
post office at Indianola, Miss., because of a protest 
against a negro postmistress appointed by the Presi- 
Lawlessness became evident in some of the 
eutlying counties, and especially in those strongly 
French. In Amite County lawless bands drove the 
negroes from their homes, burning houses and caus- 
ing a general reign of terror among the blacks. 
Farmers and business men organized to protect 
their laborers and tenants, and in spite of a com- 
promise effected the latter part of December, con. 
tirued in readiness to deal sternly with any raider 
caught. The negroes, as many as could, left the 
county for other points where they might find more 
peace, leaving that section almost without farm 
hards and general laborers. 

Serious floods on the Mississippi threatened Baton 
Rouge in March and caused much damage to planta- 
tions along the river. Three breaks occurred in the 
levee near that city in spite of the erection of tem- 
porary sand bag embankments. 
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Maine has an area of 
33,040 square miles, 
and in 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 694,466. 
The State was sup- 
posed to have been 
first visited in 1009 by 
Norsemen under Thor- 
finn, but the first re- 







Maine. 







Capital: corded account of the 
territory was given by 
AUGUSTA, Andre Thevet, a 


French priest, who 
visited Penobscot Bay 
in 1556. In 1614 Cap- 
tain John Smith ex- 

plored and made a 
map of the coast, and in 1615 attempted to effect 
settlements. The first permanent settlements were 
made at Monhegan, Sagadahoc, Pemaquid and Saco, 
and in 1625 New Plymouth colonists began to trade 
on the Kennebec ‘River. In 1632 Acadia was re- 
signed to France. In 1686 Sir William Georges 
formed the first organized government within the 
boundaries of the State. Massachusetts, in 1652, en- 


larged her boundaries so as to bring a large part of 
charter, 


the Maine settlements within her and in 
1660, at the restoration of Charles 
II., contention and confusion were 
brought into the colony by the op- 
position of Georges and others to 
the government of Massachusetts. 
In 1665 royal authority was pro- 
claimed and a provisional govern- 
ment established. The province 
was purchased by Massachusetts in 
1678, and in 1691 the provinces of 
Maine and Sagadahoc were brought 
under the charter of William and 
Mary, with Sir William Phipps as 
Governor. In 1739 the New Hamp- 
shire boundary dispute was settled 
by the King in council. 

In 1765 began the resistance to 
British. aggression and the Stamp 
Act, and stamps were burned at 
Falmouth. Falmouth was bonm- 
barded and burned in 1775, and the 
first naval conflict of the Revolu- 
tion took place off Machias in the 
same year. A project for a sena- 
rate State was mooted in 1786. and 
in 1819 Maine was made a separate 
State, after several attempts. March 
3, 1820, adinission to the Union was 
gained. In 1830 the State Legisla- 
ture moved from Portland to Au- 
gusta, and in 1832 the latter place was made the 
State capital. The ‘‘Maine Law," to prohibit drink- 
ing-houses, was first passed in 1851. It was re- 
pealed in 1856 and passed again in 1858, being 
made a part of the Constitution in 1884. The death 
penalty was abolished in 1876, restored in 1883, and 
again abolished in 1887. The growth of the wood- 
pulp and paper-mill industry began about 1880, and 
in 1890 there was a rapid development of the lumber, 
granite, ice and fishery trades. 


Maryland has an 
area of 12,210 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 1,188.044. 
The first settlement of 
Maryland was made in 
1631, by Captain Will- 
lam Clayborne and a 
party of men from 
Virginia. The charter 
under which the colony 
was permanently es- 
tablished was granted 
by Oharles I., in 1632, 
to Cecilius Calvert, 
second son of Lord 
Baltimore. The expedition designed to commence the 
settlement sailed November 22. 1633, and consisted 
of about 200 persons, mostly Roman Catholies and 
gentlemen of fortune and respectability. On March 
27, 1634, a settlement was established at St. Mary”s 
near the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, and Leonard 
Calvert became the first Governor. Captain Cluy- 
borne's refusal to submit to the Calvert government 
resulted in his expulsion from the colony. In 1635 
the first Assembly met and submitted several laws 
to the approval of the proprietary. A dispute which 
arose respecting them was settled in 1638 and in the 
following year the first statutes of Maryland were 


Maryland. 





Capital: 
ANNAPOLIS. 





Gov. John F. Hill. 
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The chief industry of 
the State is the manu- 
facture of cotton 
goods, due to excellent 
water power and trans- 
portation facili- 
ties. ‘The lumber in- 
dustry ranks of next 
importance. The State 
holds a high place in 
the manufacture of 
woolen products. 

Events in 1903. — 
Among many of the 
important meas- 
ures passed by the 
Maine Legislature were 
the following bills: Establishing a tax of $15 on all 
non-resident hunters who come to the State for big 
game; authorizing the use of ‘‘stickers’’ on official 
ballots; reducing the tax on savings banks to % of 1 
per cent on deposits; increasing the salaries of Su- 
preme Court judges from $3,500 to $5,000; setting 
apart as Old Home Week the second week in August; 
making the Naval Reserves a part of the National 
Guard; authorizing the establishment of municipal 
fuel yards; establishing a commission to consider a 
a change of the State capital; di- 
recting the publication of  un- 
claimed savings bank deposits: en- 
larging the powers of the Railroud 
Commission. and exempting re- 
ligious institutions from the collat- 
eral inheritance tax. The “consent 
clause," whereby existing telephone 
or telegraph lines were protected 
from competition, was repealed. 
Regulations in the use of automo- 
blles on tbe public highways were 
established, and the penalty for an 
ussuult on an otficer was increased, 
a plan to enforce prohibition all 
over the State was arranged in 
March, and by June 30 Bangor was 
the only town in which liquors could 
be obtnined with any degree of 
ease. Many arrests of saloon-keep- 
ers had been made in April and 
May, and the heavy fines imposed 
discouraged attempts to break the 
the law. 

During June extensive forest 
fires caused much damage to tim- 
ber in the ‘‘woods’’ and menaced 
tuwns and cities. Several places 
were invaded by the flames, and 
at one time Bangor was threatened. 
On September 12 the town of Eustis was practically 
destroyed by fire, with a loss of about $100,000. 

Among the bills which failed of passage was one 
appropriating $50,000 for the St. Louis Exposition, 
the important measure asking the resubmission to 
the people of the section of the Constitution forbid- 
ding the sale of liquor: the resolution favoring the 
election of United States Senators by the direct vote 
of the people, and the bill increasing the publie 
School funds. 





enacted. In 1642 a 
company of Puritans 
from Virginia settled 
in Maryland and began 
to show a spirit of 
resistance, and about 
the same time Clay- 
borne returned from 
exlle and took posses- 
sion of Kent Island. 
In 1650 the Puritans' 
settlement was  sepa- 
rated into a distinct 
county known as Anne 
Arundel, and shortly 
afterward Charles 
County was organized 





for them. In 1652, assisted by commissioners from 
England, they established the Commonwealth of 
Maryland. The efforts of Lord Baltimore to regain 


the eountry resulted in several battles, the decisive 
action being fought March 25, 1655, when the Puri- 
tans were victorious. In 1662 the power of the pro- 
prietors was re-established. 

In January, 1730, Baltimore was laid out, and 
Frederick City was founded in 1745. The boundary be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland had been settled in 
1668, but that on the side of Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania was not finally adjusted until 1760. Marvland 
bore an active part in the conflict between the 
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French and English and during the Revofutionary 
War. At the beginning of the Civil War many citi- 
zens of Maryland favored secession and many en- 
tered the Confederate army. The Legislature refused 
to pass the Ordinance of Secession, but took various 
ueasures looking to neutrality. After the election 
in November, 1861, the majority of 
the people seemed to be iu fayor of 
the Union, and Maryland furnished 
her quota of troops to the Federal 
army. 

Maryland's most important in- 
Custry is that of canning and pre- 
serving fruits. Iron and steel manu- 
facturing occupies second place, 
while foundry and machine products 


ate third in rank. In tie manu- 
facture of cotton products the 
State has grown rapidly in recent 
years, and Baltimore is now the 


largest producer of cotton duck in 
tie United States. 

Events in 1903.—Maryland has 
been distinguished by several ex- 
tremely close political contests dur- 
ing 19053, the most noteworth- being 
the three-sided fight on the oceasi in 
of the Spring election in Balti- 
more. Long before the primaries 
Mayor Hayes and his friends were 
confident that they could defeat the 
Doinocratie organization, but, when 
the primaries were held, they 
themselves were overwhelmingly 
defeated. More than ordinary in- 
terest centred in these primaries, : 
owing to the fact that both parties voted un- 
der a direct nomination system for the first time, 
and the result, so far as the Democrats were con- 
cerned, was a great vietory for Senator Gorman and 


his State and city machines. The "machine"? 
nominees were chosen almost without excep- 
tion in spite of a strong fight put up by the 


In the election itself 


opponents of Mr. Gorman. 
fights, and the success 


there were closely contested 


Massachusetts has 
an area of 8,315 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 2,805,346. 
The first settlement 
in Massachusetts was 
made on the Elizabeth 
Islands in 1602, by 
Bartholomew Gosnold 
and thirty-two other 
English colonists. It 
was soon after aban- 
doned, and it was not 
until the passengers on 
the Mayflower estab- 
lished themselves at 
Plymonth, December 22. 1620. that a permanent set- 
tlement was formed. For three years the colony 
suffered many hardships and was often on the verge 
of famine. Other colonists joined 
the party at Plymouth, and when a 
party under John Endicott arrived 
in safety several companies were 
organized and a royal patent was 
obtained for the Massachusetts 
Pay Company. In 1629 there came 
a large reinforcement of men. 
women and children, and the patent 
and government of .the company 
were transferred from London to 
New England. From this time 
until 1664 there was a series of 
disputes between the colony and 
the King, and in the latter year a 
commission was sent over to look 
into the affairs of the people. The 
commission was unsuccessful in ar 
riving at a decision, and in 1684 
the High Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land gave judgment for the Crown 
against Massachusetts, and the 
charter was declared forfeited. 
Joseph Dudley was appointed presi- 
dent. and a new commission suc- 
cecded the government under the 
clarter. In 1686 Dudley was suc- 
ceeded by Andros, whose conduct 
made him so obnoxious that he was 
seized and imprisoned by the people 
cf Boston. This was a signal for a general uprising 
anl the colonists then seized the fortifications and 
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of many of the Republicans who earned pluralities 
was admittedly due to Democratic dissension. 

A factional fight for the control of the Repub- 
lican organization in the State uroused much bitter- 
ness. Senator McComas was opposed by Representa- 
tive Mudd, and at the election for delegates it was 
claimed that votes were openly 
bought by both sides, in some 
cases being bid for as though at 
auction. Senator MeComas was 
successful, but at the convention 
held in September another | oppo- 
nent developed—W. H. Jackson, a 
millionaire politician, whose broth- 
er was seeking the same office from 
the Democratic convention as an 
opponent to Senator Gorman. It 
was thought that the result of the 
State election would decide the 
complexion of Maryland at the 
Federal election in 1904, Mary- 
lan} being considered a doubtful 
State and needing but little weight 
to turn it either way. 

During the Spring a drought, 
which continued without intermis- 
sion for nearly seven weeks, played 
havoe with the early vegetables 
and fruits. and the representatives 
of the great canning industries 
found themselves compelled to pay 
2U per cent more than usual for 
ail the strawberries, tomatoes and 
early pens they purchased. 

On March 24 experiments were 
begun with the big new coke plant 
at the Maryland Steel Works, at Sparrow Point. It 
has taken two years to construct the plant, which 
comprises every kind of labor saving machinery 
known to this industry, including a push- 
ing machine to drive the finished coke upon 
the platform. 

At the State election held November 3 Edwin 
Warfield. the Democratic candidate, was elected by 
a comparatively small majority. 


the ships in the bar- 
lors, The accession of 
William and Mary ended 
the troubles. Massachu- 
setts took part in the 


war between the 
French and Englist. 
colonies in 1690. In 
1703-4 the province 
suffered much from the 
French and Indians, 


end in 1722 a war for 
fiual peace was begun. 
and ended in 1725. The 
State's position in the 
events which precede 
the Revolution is well 
known. During the Civil War Massachusetts furnished 
a large proportion of Federal soldiers and sailors. 
Events in 1908.— Among the important acts passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature 
was a resolution providing for a 
commission to reconstruct and re- 
vise the laws of the State rela- 





tive to employers and labor. On 
July 9 Governor Bates appointed 
as members of this commission 


Carroll D. Wright, of Worcester; 
Henry Sterling, of Medford; Royal 
Robins, of Beverly; David R. 
Dewey and William N. Osgood, of 
Lowell. A report will] be made 
at the next session of the General 
Court. An attempt was made by 
George Fred Williams in January 
to formulate a plan whereby the 
members of all political parties 
could meet on common ground. 
The principles involved were the 
referendum for all legislation, pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities and 


a restriction of the powers of 
judges in equity. 
The town meetings held in 


March showed a marked gain for 
the Socialists, especially in those 
towns where manufacturing is the 
chief industry. In Amesbury the 
greatest gnin was shown, but the 
most activity was evidenced in 
Brockton. In Stoughton the Socialists had been organ- 
ized but three weeks before the meeting, but they 
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succeeded in electing several important officials. By 
a decision of the Supieme Court in January the con- 
tested election in the town of Haverhill was given to 
P. B. Flanders, the Socialist candidate. Charges ot 
bribery were brought against a member of the State 
Legislature by a Boston merchant in May, and the 
matter was taken up by the Senate for a more 
thorough investigation. Charges of wholesale repeat- 
ing in the Eighth District of Boston at thè- Novem- 
ber elections were investigated by the .Senate in 
March. In April the Supreme Court decided that the 
statute providing for compulsory vaccination jg con- 
stitutional on the ground that its tendency is toward 
the general good, 

The new corporation laws permit of unlimited 
. Capital stock, non-resident officers and directors and 
directors’ meetings, non-liability of stockholders fer. 


When I stated'in tne 
preceding issue of The 
American Almanac 
that the last twenty- 
five years ` have ad- 
vanced medical science 
far more than the pre- 
vious 250 years, we find 
it proved also in the 
discoverles relating to 
scientifie medicine of 
this current. year. Pas- 

` teur, Lister, . Koch, 
Ramon y Cajal von 
Fitz, von ~ Virchow, 
l Roentgen were some 

of the most conspicu- 
ous examples of men eminent in science—-giants in 
their special field. This year brought us Lorenz, the 
Curies, new methods and new inventions. 

Ethics.— The American Medical Association adopted 
unanimously in May the new code of medical ethics. 
This defines the duties of physicians to their pa- 
tients, professional service of physicians to each other, 
the duties of physicians in regard to consultations, 
the duties of physicians to each other and to the pro- 
fession at large, the duties of 
physicians in ease of inter- 
ference, differences between 
physicians’ compensation and 
duties of the profession to 
the public. ‘the adoption of 
this code will prove to be a 
decided progress toward 
bringing the whole profession 
into accord. 

Physiology.—In his paper, 
“The Ductless Glands as Or- 
gans of the First Importance 
in the Vital Funetions and 
Their Relationship to Dis- 
ease and Therapeuties," Dr. 
Sajous, of Philadelphia, dis- 
closes an important discovery . 
as a result of fourteen years” 
study. The two small organs 
placed just above the kidneys 
known as the  suprarenal 
glands, regarded as virtually 
useless, secrete, according to 
his investigations, a  sub- 
stance which, carried to the 
Jungs, takes up oxygen and 
forms another substance 
which becomes mixed with 
ihe blood. It is this last sub- . 
stance, called adrenoxin. 
which supplies the tissues 
with oxygen, a duty so long 
credited to the red corpus- 
cles. The suprarenal glands 
are connected by nerves with 
a small organ in the brain, 
the use of which has hith- 
erto not been known, which 
governs them and regulates 
their absorption of oxygen. 
In this organ of the brain, 
called the anterior pituitary 
body, all poisons work, and 
it fights them by arousing the glands to take up more 
Oxygen. More oxygen means more combustion—the 
burning up of polson—of which the symptom is fever. 
A strong pituitary enables a man to lay in a good 
supply of oxygen and to destroy disease germs, and 
as this organ can be stimulated on occasion by drugs, 
patients with weak pituitaries may make a better 
fight against germs. Dr. Sajous considers that what 
we have been used to eall vitality is simply pituitary 
efficiency. 


Medicine and 


Surgery in 
1903. 
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debts, except for wages and in case of illegal acts, 
and provides for a charter fee of one-fortieth of 1 
per cent of the capital stock and a franchise tax of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the market value of the 
capital stock. 

Demands by cotton mill operatives, and strikes 
following their refusal, causcd a general curtailment 
of work at tbe mills at Lowell and Fall River in 
March. In August, owing to the high price of cotton, 
due to the dealings on 'ehange, several of the large 
mills in the State were closed for a time, or their 
productions were curtailed. . 

On July 29 the powder magazine of the United 
States Cartridge Company, at South Lowell, ex- 
ploded, killing 20 persons and injuring 70 others, A 
number of buildings were destroyed and many others 
badly damaged by tbe explosion. 


: Experimental Pathol- 
ogy.—Dr. Loeb, of Chi- 
cago, has discovered 
facts that suggest a 
eure for muscular and 
nervous diseases, suci 
as St. Vitus’ dance, 
R. STRENSCH LE 
motor ataxia and sleep- 
lessness by administer- STRANGE, M.D. 
ing certain salts of cal- 
cium, From experi- 
ments .he concluded 
that we.owe it to cal- 
cium ions in the blood 
that our muscles do 
not twitch or beat 
rhythinically like our heart. 
ae ipitat lei 

precipitate calcium we notice almost i 
twitchings of all the muscles, Therefore. "n s pi 
thology of muscular twitchings the concentration of 
the calcium ions (very minute particles) in the blood 
should be taken into consideration, as it follows that 
abnormal] muscular twitehings and contractions may 
be brought about in an organism by a reduction in 
the proportion of calcium (or 
magnesium) in the muscles. 

Materia Medica.—An en- 
tirely new remedial treat- 
ment for consumption con- 
sists of the inhalation of a 
vapor produced by heating a 
mixture of eucalyptus orl, 
sulphur and charcoal, and it 
is stated that it is more ef- 
fective than any serum or 
other remedy hitherto tried. 
Sixty per cent treated by 
Professor Sommerfeld in Ber- 
lin were completely cured. 
The vapor of this new cura- 
tive agent, called “sanusin,?” 
kills the tubercle-bancild. It 
will probably be snfe to ac- 
cept for the present the con- 
servative hut positive state- 
ment of Dr. Engel the ex- 
pert charged during the re- 
cent experinients with the ex- 
amination of the sputum, in 
which he has had a long 
experienee under other forms 
of treatment. His statement 
is that under no other treat- 
ment has he seen the char- 
acter of the sputum change 
So rapidly and uniformly 
through the diminution and 
disappearance of bacilli and 
the elastic fibres peculiar to 
tubereular disease as under 
| the treatment with sanusin. 
>} The American Consul-General 
1 at Berlin, F. H. Mason, men- 
4 tions in his report as the 
inventor a druggist, Zavier 
R. Schneider. 

Organotherapy.—This line 
l of therapeutics is advancing 
gradually but surely, and is fulfilling its promises in 
offering. most valuable medications. 

‘Serumtherapy.—The general work of treating dis- 
ease through the inoculation of animals has been car- 
ried on so extensively all over the world that we 
expect almost anything in the way of result. 

(A) Hay Fever.—Professor Dunbar, head of the 
Hygienic Institute at Flamburg, on the ground that 
this disease is caused -by the pollens of gramineae 
(grasses), found its cure by a toxine made of serum 


y When we inject in 
body of an animal any salts that are Table id 
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taken from rabbits. It is obtained by inoculating 
these animals with poison extracted from pollens of 
various kinds of grasses. While the patient is treated 
with the serum he remains indoors, with closed win- 
ows. 

(B) Scarlet ever. A new anti-streptcocus serum 
to destroy the gerius of scarlet fever was discovered 
by Dr. Aronson, a bacteriologist of Berlin, and it 
was given an extensive clinical test by Dr. Baginsky, 
professor of diseases of children in the University of 
Berlin and director of the. Kaiser and Kaiserin 
Friedrich Children Hospital. The experiments with 
this new serum began last July, and the cases ex- 
perimented on were selected regardless of severity. 
Eighty-eight per cent of those treated were discharged 
as cured, and their recovery was without the usual 
complicatious attendant upon scarlet fever. 

(C) Typhoid Fever.—In practice the treatment of 
typhoid by means of a serum has until now been un- 
satisfactory. The new method which has been re- 
ported upon by Dr. MceFadyen differs only slightly 
from that to which Dr. Buchner. of Munich, called 
attention some time ago. The fact that the method 
proposed has the iudorsement of the father of anli- 
septic surgery, Lord Lister, entitles it to careful con- 
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ministration, but can be conveniently sprinkled from . 


the bottle from which it is dispensed. l l 
(G) Loeomotor Ataxia, Ete. — The goat lymph 
treatmeut has proved decidedly of great value for such 


. ailments. 


Neurology. — My own method of ‘‘nerve vibra- 
tions," . meutioned -in tbe last year’s Almanac, was: 
applied most successfully in a severe and chronic case 
of *'tic douloureux," in long-standing deafness, in 
fatty degeneration of the heart muscle, in neuras- 
thenia, insomnia and morphinism, and has proved .in 
such diseases of the utmost value. The vibration. 
theory has consequently reached its recognition as 
one of the most important therapeutic agents for 
direct practical use. In the same sense has been in- 
troduced in St. Luke's Hospital during the past Win- 
ter a system of musical. therapeutics, as in certain 
forms of disease the use of music, as directed with 
trained knowledge, has been of. marked benefit, the 
relative and specific effects of. rhythm and melodv 
and harmony upon persons suffering from maladies 
suck as melancholia and acute and chronic mania 
showing satisfactory results in many cases. Stimu- 


a 


lating musie is used for maladies in which there is. i 
languor and depression, 


and brass instruments are. 


Professor and Madame Curie, - 


sideration on the part of the profession, and good re- 
sults may be expected. 

(D) Cholera Infantum.—Last Fall the announce. 
ment that, under Dr. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical College, two students had discovered the ba- 
cillus of this disease was received with profound in- 
terest. Since then qualities of the needed serum have 
been discovered, and the anti-toxin has been ready for 
practical use since last Summer (1903) after it was 
tested with perfect success on animals and persons. 

(E) Tubereulosis.—Dr. Marinorek, of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, has succeeded after years of experl- 
ment in securing a tuberculosis serum which in nu- 
merous cases has proved a specific eure. Still more 
important will prove Professor Behring’s discovery of 
a serum by means of which cattle can be made im- 
mune to tubereulosis. Ilis experiments proved abso- 
lutely that a child treated with the serum would be 
immune from consumption for life. 

(F) Tetanus.—Dr. McFarland announces in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association of July a 
new method of treating wounds in whieh the tetanus 
bacillus is suspected. The treatment consists of sprink- 
ling on the wounds, after they have been cleansed, a 
dried anti-toxin serum powder. As this preserves its 
activity ihdefinitely, it requires no instrumental ad- 


Strongly recommended in such cases. A soprano voice 
has been found to be mildly stimulating iv compar: 

son with the more soothing and relaxing coniralto. 
Wagnerian music is valuable in cases of a nysterica, 
or congested condition because of its expansive. up- 
lifting and bracing qualities. The course of study: 
and training in this new field of healing includes the 
departments of the history of music as n healing 
power, the fundamental principles of musical nsyeho!- 
ogy, the musical gift and how to develop it for hea!- 
ing, diagnosis and the choice of songs aud insiru- 
ments. The commission of experts in mental d^. 
eases appointed by the Prussian Ministry of dueca 

tion to investigate the healing value of hypnotism 


reports that it is essentially worthless. The reoor 
declares that hypnotism cannot produce  organte 


changes nor eure epilepsy nor hysteria. but it cen bo 
used helpfully in some instances by removing symp- 
toms through suggestion. The influence of hypnotic 
suggestion diminishes in proportion to popular knowl- 
edge of it. It is most powerful when regarded by a 
subject as marvelous and supernatural. The commis- 
sion also notes that hypnotism is less used than frer 
merly. Fancy work has also been applied as a remedy 
for upset nerves; it has a soothing. hygienic effect on 
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degree and leads to an interest in color and design 
that is mildly stimulating. 

Blindness.—Professor Steins, of Paris, alleges that 
he has discuvered the secret of restoring sight to 
the blind. The unnouncement is published in the 
Revue des Revues by Dr. Caze, who explains how 
Professor Steins tested his apparatus on him, by 
which the professor is not only able to restore lost 
sight, but to give vision to those who have never 
known it. Professor Steins’ claim rests on the theory 
that man dves not see with the eye, but with the 
brain, the eye only serving to receive the image, 
which the optic nerve transmits to the seat of per- 
ception. If, then, the image can be transmitted to 
the brain without eyes a blind person can see as well 
as anybody else. The professor’s apparatus has the 
same scientific basis as the telephone, with the sub- 
stitution of light for sound. 

Deafness.—Milier Reese Hutchinson, of Alabama, 
is the inventor of the marvellous ‘‘acousticon,’’ which 
overcomes deafness of even many years' standing in 
the most effective way. The appliance is in three 
pieces. The heart of the invention is centred in a 
vulcanized disc that may be attached to a waistcoat 
or underclothing. The reverse side of this disc is 
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cases of different nature proved the great value of 
the brush discharge received from the static machine. 
In rheumatoid arthritis, in gout, sprains, inflamma- 
tions aud sweilings the same acts promptly aud 
safely. For locomotor atuxia he used the wave cur- 
rent with decided benefit. Dr. Robert Newman, 
whose recent death we mourn, left to the profession 
and to the world his method of electrolysis, which is 
recognized as being far superior to any other cure 
applied to diseases of his specialty. 
Bacteriology.—Dr. Castellani, of Uganda, Africa. 
has discovered the microbe of the sleeping sickness. 
Dr. Meltzer, of New York, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, has demonstrated that incessant vibra- 
tions and violent shocks are destructive of germ life. 
He has also furnished valuable data on the problein 
as to vibration being a factor in the maintenance oi 
life, a theory which I have practically demonstrated.' 
especially in cases of ‘‘dying of old age.’’ Formalin 
has been successtully used in different cases of puer- 
peral septicuemia. This new specitic in the treatment 
of blood poisoning, however, still meets with con- 
flicting expressions of opinion on the result of the 
treatment. The discussion before the New York 
State Medical Association on January 19 seems to 





Radium, the Most Mysterious Substance in Nature. 


hollow and filled with zases, the nature of which Dr. 
Hutchinson alone knows. The ear-piece. which re- 
sembles that of a telephone. and the vulcanized dise 
are connected by wires, and an electric storage bat- 
tery that is easily carried in a pocket supplies the 
current that connects the disc and the ear-piece. 
Laryngology and REhinology.— The electro-magnet 
has been applied successfully for the extraction of 
foreign bodies in the air passages. Snoring can be 
overcome br the use of a very simple device of Dr. 
Veis, of Frankfort-a-M. The device consists of 
two flannel bandages about four centimetres wide. 
The middle of one is laid across under the chin and 
the ends are carried up and tied at the ver- 
tex. The other is then laid across the occiput. the 
ends carried forward and tied over the forehead. 
At the point where these bandages cross each other 
on each side of the head they are pinned together 
to prevent slipping. Very slight pressure need be 
used in tying the bandage which holds up tbe chin, 
as the latter falls only by reason of relaxed muscles, 
and very little force is needed to hold it in position. 
Dr. Veis says that in those cases treated by him it 
was necessary to wear the bandage only from eignt 
to fourteen nights, when the habit was overcome. 
Electricity.—Dr. Snow, of New York, has in many 


show that saline solution offers greater safety in 
Such cases than formalin. though it was admitted 
that the formalin solution in a few cases had been 
too strong. Future practical experiences will, we 
shall hope, prove the absolute value of formalin in 
septicaemia. It must be of incalculable benefit to 
humanity if in a weak solution—-500-750 cubic centi- 
metres— (1-5000), having germicidal properties, which 
can be injected withcut mortal injury, we have found 
the remedy for a deadly disease which has always de- 
fied science, as in the case of President McKinley. 
Dr. Keller, of the University of Pennsylvania. in- 
jected formalin in a case of advanced tuberculosis, 
and, with the complication of acute puerperal sep- 
ticaemia, the patient’s condition seemed hopeless: 
but she was saved. He is treating several other 
tuberculosis patients in the earlier stages of the dis- 
ease with the formalin solution. and he believes it 
will eure tubereulosis before it has reached the last 
stages and that it will prove of great rellef even in 
the most extreme cases. 

Professor Koch's observations, before the cele- 
brated London address, caused the Imperial Health 
Office in Berlin to appoint a tuberculosis commission 
to make systematic experiments. Their report suin- 
marizes as follws:  ''The series of experiments 
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strengthens Professor Koch’s view that animal con- 
sumption as the cause of human consumption does 
not play the role generally attributed to it." At the 
Willamsport Hospital an injection of formalin was 
given in a case of developed hydrophobia. Soon af- 
ter the temperature fell from 104 degrees to normal 
and the patient improved in every way. At no time 
since has he shown any sign of hydrophobia and he 
seems to be certain of complete recovery. 

Dr. Garrigne, of Paris, announced in January his 
discovery of formic acid as a means of curing all 
microbe  diseases—tuberculosis, cancer, diphtheria, 
hydrophobia and others. The doctor observed that 
nilerobes so ravaged the human body that the 
formiates which vivify the blood are absorbed. When 
formic acid can no longer be produced the cells die 
or decompose and the man ceases to live. His theory 
is to invert this process. To preserve the cells oxy- 
ren is necessary, and to produce oxygen he employs 
formie acid. In a case of tetanus at the St. Louis 
City Hospital Dr. Nietert injected ten drops of a 10 
per cent solution of carbolic acid every three hours, 
carbolic acid belonging to the same family as for- 
malin, with the result of prolonging the patient's 
life and offering him.a fair chance of recovery. The 
spasnis were reduced considerably and he was able 
to open his jaws about one inch. 


Dr. Beard, of the University of Edinburgh, re- 


marked on the division of the cells, or living units, of 
the animal body into two groups, such as Weismann 
the ordinary cells 


set forth. These are, first, 
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ture that every creature has its natural enemy has 
been proven by the discovery of the little parasite 
*agganiomermis,'" the mortal enemy of the mosquito. 
As there are many technical diffieulties in the way 
of a practical utilization of this ‘‘destroyer,’’ of 
greater importance as a mosquito exterminator seems 
to be the discuvery of a new species of giant mos- 
quito in the Maine woods named ‘*Eucorethra Under- 
woodi,’’ which eats the larvae of other mosquitoes 
much as a pickerel does a smaller fish. The victim 
is caught, shaken violently a few times and swal- 
lowed in & few seconds. 

Surgery.—' The "Lorenz operation'" has been the 
greatest progress in surgery since Lister's introduc- 
tion of antisepsis. To treat congenital hip disease 
without knife and without losing blood is the undis- 
puted merit of Professor Lorenz, of Vienna. The ex- 
tremely encouruging condition of all the patients, 
without exception, treated by Dr. Lorenz has greatly 
stimulated the surgeons. Every little cripple op- 
erated on by the famous Austrian surgeon while he 
was in this country is doing splendidly, with every 
prospect of all trace of the congenital deformity be- 
ing finally removed. This new method, now used ex- 
tensively by surgeons, is applied as follows: First, 
production of anaesthesia by use of narcotics, partiy 
to produce absence of sensation, partly to relax 
the muscles; second, pulling of the leg outwardly 
until the head of the femur reaches the level of 
the acetabulum; third, bending of the hip joint 
and reposition of the head of the femur in hip 
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comprising the tissues of the frame, and, second, 
germ cells, on which rest the duty of reproducing 
the species. According to Dr. Beard the two groups 
of cells are distinet from the first, which is rather 
surprising, seeing that, evolution being postulated all 
through, a common origin might be regarded as in- 
dicating the real manner of their development. He 
pointed out that germ cells are known to exhibit 
certain eccentricities of disposition during the prog- 
ress of development. Thus they may stray away 
from their proper and natural environment and take 
up their abode in tissues to which they are stran- 
gers. When these vagtant cells settle down in such 
situations they may attempt either to exercise their 
reproductive duties in a feeble way or. what is 
equally important, they may give rise to tumorous or 
new growths. When it is added that in some cases 
the tumor appears in the shape of a cancer the in- 
terest attaching to Dr. Beard’s remark may be ap- 
preciated to the full. 

Captain Rost, of the British Military Medical Ser- 
vice, who has been investigating malignant cancers 
bacteriologically for three years, has found in both 
carcinomata and sarcomata cancers distinct germs of 
saccharomycetes, which can only develop when the 
natural chlorine in the tissues falls below the normal 
quantity. Following this clue, Captain Rost devised 
a treatment to reinforce the chlorine by special diet, 
enabling lurge quantities of common salt, which con- 
tains chlorine, to be absorbed. He has experimented 
with eight patients. One was completely cured and 
the condition of the others was greatly improved. 

Mosquito Destroyers.—The well-known rule of na- 








socket; fourth, application of plaster of paris, after 
Which the patients are permitted to walk about. 

Another German surgeon of world-wide fame, 
Professor Mikulicz, of Breslau, operated in the 
United States, his work being a remarkable elabora- 
tion of well-established surgical principles. His per- 
fected methods of performing the most difficult op- 
erations show, especially, great rapidity and minute 
exactness, both essential in surgery. By the suc- 
cess which Dr. Figueira, of Brooklyn, has achieved 
in operating for a tuinor on the brain a new impetus 
has been given to one of the most difficult and dan- 
gerous branches of modern surgery. So delicate is 
the task involved that medical records show 98.4 per 
cent of the cases treated have ended mortally, and, 
with such history staring them in the face, surgeons 
had almost abandoned the practice of using the knife 
on the brain as impracticable. 

Surgery without the use of ligatures has been ex- 
ploited and demonstrated by Dr. Downes, of Phila- 
delphia. In all surgical operations as usually per- 
formed hemorrhage is controlled by the use of liga- 
tures. The new method consists of the use of various- 
sized pressure forceps of special design, in the blades 
of which is an insulated piece of platinum, which is 
heated by the passage of a suitable electrical current 
through it. It cooks the tissue under pressure, oblit- 
erating its biood vessels. The process is an abso- 
lutely aseptic one. 

Radiotherany.—Radio-activity is the great new 
mystery of science. It is a property possessed by the 


newly discovered metal radium, disseminated in pitch- 
blende, which is found in sections of Hungary and 








| nerdo Reyes. 


 difüculties are also great, 
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Colorado, and also by many otber substances. The 
inexplicable mysteries of radio-activity grow in num- 
ber every day and there is no immediate prospect of 
solving them. The possibilities of employing radium 
in medical work are stupendous, but the practical 
The discoverers of radium, 
Professor and Madame Curie, of Paris, believe that 
it furnishes a clue to the nature of all matter. 
Radio-activity, the ray-producing property of radium, 
may be also the clue to the mystery of life and the 
universe. It has already made blind men see and is 
able to destroy microbes aud conquer disease. Ihe 
relative power of radium to the X-ray is as six to 
one. Consequentin, its curative influence on cancer 
and tumors wil be also ereater. In Vienna cancer 


of the palate and líp, which had been repeatedly but 


fruitlessly operated upon, has been cured by exposure 


-to the light of radium bromide, the strongest radium 


preparation in existence. Radium rays also have 
cured a case of .melanosarcoma and several cases of 
red mole. l 

Dr.+Topham, of Brooklyn, produces a ‘‘violet ER 
which will penetrate any substance, becoming valu- 
able for ee pis ede The effect of this ray upon 
akin: diseases has been sufficiently demonstrated to be 
readily accepted by the medical profession, Unlike 
the Roentgen ray; it will not burn the flesh. He be- 
lieves its curative powers almost limitless, his ex- 
periments. having shown positive cures of three cases 
of locomotor ataxia, of a number of other nervous 
diseases and one notable case of infantile paralysis. 

Since the discovery of those wonderful radio- 
active substances, radium and polonium, there has 


Under the present 
Constitution, which 
bears date of February 
5, 1857, Mexico is a 
federative republic, It 
was originally divided 
into nineteen States, 
but at this time there 
are twenty-seven, with 
two Territories and the 
Federal District, and, 
while each manages its 
own local affairs, they 
are bound together as 
an inseparable body by 
the constitutional laws. 
The form of govern- 
rent in Mexico is broadly similar to that of the 
United ‘States, the executive vesting in a President, 
who is elected for a term of four years, and who is 
assisted by a Cabinet, while the legislative power is 
conferred upon a Congress, which ds composed of 
two 'Houses—a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. The President may serve any number of 
terms, “and the present Executive, General G. Por- 
firio Diaz, is now in his sixth term, as he had al- 
ready served five four-year terms when he was inav- 
gurated December 11, 1900. 

Under the direction of the President and a Coun- 
cil. the administration is carried on by the Secre- 
tarjes of State in charge of the foMowing portfolios: 
Foreign ‘Affairs, I. Mariscal: Interior, M. Gonzalez 
Cosio; Justice and Public Instruction, Just, Fernan- 
dez; Agriculture and Colonization, Leonardo Fernan- 
dez; Finance, J. I. 'Limantour; Communications and 
Public Works, F. Z. Mena; War and Navy, Ber- 


Mexico. 


Capital: 
CITY OF MEXICO, 


these rays not only destroying the bacili, 





.Radiograph of a Mouse Caught in a Trap. 


been a distinct stimulus given to the study, not only 
of radio-active substances, but also to the deeper 
investigation of those several strange manifestations 
of ligbt, so imperfect]y understood as yet, which 
have been designated as Roentgen rays, actinic rays 
and ultra-violet rays. Dr. Finsen, the famous in- 
ventor, conducted very extensive and most pains- 
taking researches into the bacteriocidal effects of 
light, and he has found both ends of the spectrum to 
possess reinarkable curative powers. The red rays 
have been used most successfully in the treatment of 
smallpox and for the removal of such disfigurements 
as birthmarks, moles, etc., and he has also found that 
by utilizing the blue, violet and ultra-violet rays at 
the other end of the spectrum lupus has peen: ee 
u ex- 


[d 
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Pitchblende, from Which Radius 
Is Obtained. 

citing and stimulating nutrition and exciting activity 
in granulation, thus assisting very greatly in the 
rapid recovery from the disease. Professor Finsen 
has recently received the Nobel prize of $50,000 as 
> reward for his contributions to surgery and medi- 
cine. 

Experiments conducted at the University of Colo- 
rado indicate that Hodgkins disease can be cured by 
X-rays, us proved by a severe case treated for two 
months. Hodgkins disease, or lymphadenoma, is a 
form of anaemia. Recovery is rare, death generally 
occurring before the end of the third year. 

Railroad Ambulances.—The example the Prussian 
State Railway set to the world, as I stated in 
last year's manae, has been quickly followed by 
the Long Island Railroad, which has also introduced 
hospital or relief cars into the railroad service. 


The Senate consists 
of fifty-six members, 
two from each State, 
who must be at least 
thirty years of age. 
They are elected by 
the ballots of all re- 
Spectable males and 
Serve for a term of 
two years, Represent- 
atives must be twenty- 
five years of age. They 
are elected for an 
equal term with the 
Senators and in a sim- 
ilar manner. The 
President is elected by 
electors popularlv chosen at a general electlon, 

There is no State religion in Mexico, and all re- 
Hglous sects are equal before the law. The prevall- 
ing religion, of course, is Roman Catholic, but no 
ecelesiastical body can own realty, and since 1888, 
when all the churches were closed and the lands con- 
fiscated, many of the buildings have been assigned 
to serve as hospitals, schools, ete. 

‘Primary education, which is free and compulsory, 
is chiefly carried on at the expense of each State, 
although the Government assists with frequent 
grants. In 1900 the number of schools supported by 
the Federal and State authorities was 6,55. and by 
the municipalities 2.872, in which there were 15,505 
teachers and 703,639 enrolled pupils. In addition 
there were 2,710 private and clerical schools, in 
which 146,709 pupils "vere enrolled. Higher educa- 
tion, which is chiefly free, is carried on in secondary 
schools and seminaries, while there are also colleges 
“a professional lustruction, irelnding law, medicine, 
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agriculture, 
es. 


commerce, music 


mining, 
About 21,000 pupils were 


aud the arts and 
reported as being in attendunce at 
these schools in 1900. . 

The judicial power in Mexico is 
entirely distinct from that of the : 
executive. It includes a Supreme 
Court, consisting of fifteen judges, 
who are chosen for a term of six 
years; Circuit Courts, with three 
juuges, and District Courts, with 
thirty-two judges. 

The chief sources of Mexican 
revenue are the internal taxation 
and tbe customs, less than 15 per 
cent being obtained from othe: 
Sources. 

Agriculture is quite largely pur- 


engineering, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
sued in Mexico, but in a primitive 
manner. The principal crop is 





wheat, although great numbers of 
cattle are raised to be shipped to 
the United States. 'The minerals 
found throughout the country make. 
mining a very important industry 
to Mexico, nearly all tbe valuable 
metals being found in working 
quantities. The total value of the’ 
imports during the year 1901-02 
was $64,656,349 (Mexican), 
the exports during the same period 
amounted to $156,168,146. 

Area and Population.—The area and population 
Cea according to the census of 1900, are as 
ollows: 





Area in 


Popula- 
Sa. M. f | 


tion. Governor, 


State or Territory. | 


Gulf States: 
Tamaulipas ...| 32,128 
Vera Cruz.....| 29 


218,948|P. Arguelles. 
960.570|(T. E. Dehesa. 
Tabasco ...... 158,107|A, Bandala. 
Campeche .....| 18,087 84,281 |J. Castellot. 
Yucatan.......| 39,203 312,204|O. Molina. 

| 1,734,170 


e 
Eech 


^U; 


10,072 


Totals ....../124,692 
Inland States: 

Chihuahua .... 
Coahuila ..... 
Nuevo Leon,...| 23. 
Durango ...... 
Zacatecas ..... 
San Luis Potosi 
Aguascalientes .| 2, 
Guanajuato ... 
Queretaro .....| 3, 
Hidalgo ...... 
Mexico ....... 
Federal District 
Morelos ....... 


M, Ahumada 
80,809|M. Gomez Cardenas 
326,940|Manvel G Rivero, 
311,214|J. Santa-Marina. 
462,880 |G. G. Garcia. 
582,488 | I3. Escontria. 
101,910|C. Sagredo. 
1 |J. O. Gonzales. 
F. Gonzales. 
: 7 |P. L. Rodriggtez, 
9,247 924 457|J V. Villada. 
Q 
D 


321,004 
280,8 





01, 


SIR. Corral. 
M. Alarcon. 











Tlaxcala ......| 1,595|  172.217|P. Cahuantzi. 
Puebla ........| 12,204] 1,024,446|M. P. Martinez. 
Totals ...... 316,125] 7,173,574 

Pacific States: R 
Lower Calif’nia*: 58,328 41,082| A. Sangines. 
Sonora .......| 70.900! 220,552 BR Izabal. 
Sinaloa ....... 33,611 96,109 |F. Canedo, S 
Tepic? moscas. 11,27 149,677|P. Rocha y Portu. 
Jalisco ........ 31,846] 1,127,311|L C. Curiel | 
Colima .......] 2,272 65,02€. |O. de Lamadrid, 
Michoacan ....| 22,874 935,819|A. Mercado. 
Guerrero ...... 24,996 414,594|A. Mora. 
Oaxaca ....... 35,382!  947,910[E. Pimentel, 
Chiapas ...... 21.229!  863,607|R. Pimentel, 


Totals 
Islands 


Grand totals. 
*Territories, 


- 1767,005|13.545.462 


The population of the chief cities, 
the census of 190, is as follows: 


according to 


A Popula- ; Popula- 

City tion. | City ton. 

Mexico (capital)....|344.721|| Morelia .......... | 37,278 
Puebla ..........- 93,521|lOaxaca .......... | 35,049 
Guadalajara ...... 101,208|[Orizaba ..........: 31,512 
San Luis Potosi. .! 81,018 ||Aguascalientes ....! 35,042 
A 58,426||8altillo .......... | 23,996 
Monterey ......... 2,266||Durango ........ .! 31,092 
Pachuca .......... 87,487||Vera Cruz ....! 24,085 
Zacatecas ........ ! 382,856||Toluca ... eevee] 25,904 
Guanajuato .......| 41,486G||Acanceh ..........| 22,918 
Merida i <. 24,620 Calaya ect» ove 21 ,245 
Queretaro ........ 33,152|]Zopotlanejo ..... «| 20,270 


Events in 1903.—The currency auestion has heen 
the dominant theme in business and financial circles 
in Mexico during the year, and it is the gener?! opin- 
lon that some action will be taken that will give 
greater stability to the silver colnage of the country. 





President Diaz. 
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It was in line with this effort that Mexico joined 
with China in a petition to President Roosevelt ask- 
ing the co-operation of the United 
States in such measures as would 
tend to restore and maintain a 
fixed relationship between the 
moneys of the gold standard and 
the silver using countries. In press- 
ing this matter with so much vigor 
the Government has .the hearty 
support not only of her own finan- 
ciers, büt of the Americans, whose 
investments in that country now 
exeeed $500,000,000; for while sil- 
ver is the natural Mexican coin, 
and any step to displace it would 
probably meet with an unconquer- 


money at such a fixed stable value 
us to place the: republic on a level 
with the other great nations 
world seems inevitable. i 


curred during the year. | 
election of President Diaz was a 
foregone conclusion, and although 





heat of the campaign, the general 
policy of the republic underwent no 
change. In the matter of national 
improvement, however, the country 
made some gigantic strides. Permission was granted 
for the construction of a new railway to extend down 
the Gulf coast from Matamoras, situated opposite 
Brownsville, Texas, to Tampico, a distance of about 
200 miles. 
Kansas City, Mexico «€ Orient Railroad,’ running 
from the port of Topolobampo, on the Pacific coast, 


to Fuerte, a distance of about 70 miles, was opened: 


to traffic, while the construction of the road between 
Chihuahua and the Rio Grande border'is almost com- 
pleted, The branch lines constructed by the Mexican 


National Railway also represent an expenditure of | 


nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. ` 

In mining interests Mexico also developed consid- 
erable progress. A phenomenally rich strike of gold 
in the Parral district and the discovery of what is 
regarded as one of the most extensive and richest 
beds of copper ore in the world have attracted wide- 
spread attention, During the month of April the 
government also granted concessions for the quarry- 
ing of lithographic stone, and an American company 
bas purchased the Popocatapetl volcano at a cost of 
$5,000,000 in order to mine the immense sulphur. de- 
posits ln its crater. 

The year 1903 will be memorable in Mexico be- 
cause of the number of calamities which have oc- 
curred. Both yellow fever and the plague have vis- 
ited the country, causing hundreds of deaths wherever 
they have appeared, while the wheat famine became 
so great during the early months of the year that the 
Federal Government compelled all railroads running 
from the United States border to reduce the freight 
rates on grain to an extent of nearly 40 per cent. 
The eruption of Mount Colima caused great damage. 
although but few lives were lost. The volcano was 
more active than ever before, however, and the first 


eruption was preceded by an eartbquake which de- 


stroyed houses in many towns. In August a terrific 
tropical hurricane, which swept over eastern Mexico, 
left vast amount of destruction in its path. 

The transformation of Vera Cruz harbor from a 


dangerous roadstead into a safe port was an «event. 


that was of the utmost importance to the commercial 
world, while the coming of the Boer colonists, who 


are to occupy 83,000 acres of ranch land on the Con-. |. 
chas River, and the establishment of another large |- 


Mormon colony in the State of Tabasco, will open 
lurge areas of unemployed: land to cultivation. 
The only serious disturbance reported was a battle 


hetween the Federal troops and the Maya Indians, [| 


in which General Pat, the famous Maya. chief, was 
killed, and Yam and Victorio, two other chiefs, were 
mortally wounded. During the year an experiment 
was made ia the Sunday closing of barrooms, which 
resulted quite guccessfullv, and on April 21 President 
Diaz issued an order providing that prize fights may 
be held in any State in the republic, so long as the 
consent of the Governor of that State is secured. 
The budget estimates for’ the year ending: June 
30, 1908. were as follows: Revenue, $64,823,600: 
expenditure, $64,738,816. One of the largest items 
in the annual statement of expenditures has long 
been that of the public debt. In 1902 the outstand- 
ing gold debt amounted to $111.623,400. In 1901 the 


internal debt amounted to $185,509,271 (Mexican), 
while the floating debt was $1,296,965 (Mexican). 


able opposition, & revision of the 
monetary system to provide for’ 


of the 
Politically little of moment oc- | 


The re- |. 


some few riots occurréd during the 


On April 16 the first section of the: 
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Michigan. 


Capital: 
LANSING. 


‘Michigan has an 
area of 57,530 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 2,420,982. 
The discovery and 
early settlement of 
Michigan were due to 
the early fur traders 
and missionaries. The 
site of Detroit was 
first visited in 1610, 
and in 1641 some 
French Jesuits reached 
the Falls of St. Mary. 





with the Indians. In 
1819 Michigan sent her 
first delegate to Con- 
gress. In 1835 a conven- 
tion at Detroit formed 
a constitution by which 
Michigan claimed a 
strip of territory also 
claimed by Onio, and 
a conflict seemed inev- 
itable, but in 1837 
Michigan was admitted 
into the United States 
on condition that she 
relinquish her claim to 





was founded by Father Marquette 
in 1665. Fort Mackinaw was es- 
tablished three years later, and in 
1701 an expedition under Antoine 
de la Mothe Cadillac founded De- 
troit. The country came under the 
dominion of Great Britain in 1703. 
Shortly after this an Indian insur- 
rection broke out, headed by Pon- 
tiac, and an attempt was made to 
exterminate the white settlers. At 
the close of the Revolutionary War 
Michigan was not at first ceded 
with the other part of the territory 
along the Lakes, and the Americans 
did not occupy Detroit until 1796. 
At first Michigan was included 
in the government of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, and later 
it formed part of the territory of 
Indiana. In 1805 it was made into 
a distinct Territory, William Hull 
being the Governor. During the 
War of 1812 Michigan was exposed 
to much suffering. Detroit was 
taken by the Dritish in 1812, and 
in 1813 Mackinaw and Frenchtown 
were captured and the people mas- 
sacred by the Indians. The Brit- 


The first European set- this territory. 
tlement within the ter- 
ritory was the mission at Sault Ste. Marle, which 





Governor Aaron T. Bliss. 
ish were soon after driven out of the territory, and 


March 16, 
seat of government was removed from Detroit to Lan- 


On 
the 


sing. The manufacture of lumber 
and timber products is the most im- 
portant in the State, though the.e 
has been a decline in this during tne 
pust few years owing to misuse of 
the forests. In the manufacture of 
furniture Michigan stands near the 
head of the list in the United States. 

Events in 1903.—The Repubii- 
cau State Convention met at De- 
troit on Mareh 6 to nominate can- 
didates for Justice of the Supreme 
Court and Regents of the State 
University. Judge Frank A. 
Hooker, of Charlotte, was nomli- 
nated for the first office against 
seven candidates, and Peter White, 
of Marquette, and Loyal E. Knap- 
pen, of Grand Rapids, were nomi- 
nated for Regents. The convention 
passed a resolution reaffirming al- 
legiance to tbe principles and poli- 
cies of the Republican party and 
indorsing the administration of 
President Roosevelt. Elections were 
held on April 6. Besides the Stute 
offices municipal offices were to be 
filled in most of the cities. The 
Republicans carried the State ticker 


by about 35,000 majority, and in municipal affairs a 


in October, 1814, a treaty of peace was concluded 


Minnesota. 


Capital: 
ST. PAUL. 


Minnesota has an 
area of 19.997 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 31,751,394. 
Minnesota is of com- 
paratively recent set- 
tlement, although it 
was ‘long the seat of 
Indian trading. In 
1680 Hennepin and La 
Salle, and later La 
Hontan and Le Seur. 
entered the region and 


gain for this party was shown. 


rapidly after this, and 
in 1857 application was 
made for admission 
into the Union. At 
the convention meet- 
ing toffori) a consti- 
tution a dispute arose 
and caused a division 
which promised to hold 
up the chance of State- 
hood for a time. A 
comprumise was effect- 
ed, however, and Min- 
nesota was admitted to 





made 
tions. 


the territory, and in the early part 
of the nineteenth century extensive 
explorations were made by Pike, 
Long, Schoolcraft, Nicolet, Owen 
and others. It was not until 1812 
that the United States had any au- 
thority within the present limits 
of Minnesota. In 1816 a law was 
passed forbidding foreigners from 
trading with the Indians, and the 
military post of Fort Snelling was 
established in 1819. In 1837 a 
small tract of land between the 
St. Crolx and Mississippi rivers was 
ceded by the Iudians to the United 
States and some lumbering opera- 
tions were commenced on the St. 
Croix. 

The Territory of Minnesota was 
established Mareh 3, 1849, and a 
government was organized in June. 
At that time the western bund- 
aries extended nearly to the Mis- 
sourl and White Earth rivers. The 
civilized population was made up 
alinost entirely of the few white 
settlers around the trading posts 
and mission stations. In 1851 


the Sioux ceded to the whites 
all their lands in the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Big Sioux River. Population increased 


explora- the Union 
During the 1858. During the Civil 

eighteenth century War 
several attempts were made at forming posts within 





Samuel R. Van Sant. 


Minnesota 
nished 25,034 equipped men to the Union army and 





9 





fur- 


navy. The great development of 
Minnesota manufactures is due 
largely to the many tracts of white 
and Norway pine, to the extensive 
wheat fields and to the State’s fa- 
vorable position for the transpor- 
tation of products. The most im- 
portant industry is flour and grist 
milling, the State leading all oth- 
ers in the value of these products. 
Minneapolis is the centre of the 
flour aud mill industry. 

Lvents in 1905.— The State Leg- 
islature unanimously adopted a res- 
olution asking Congress to call a 
convention for the purpose of 
amending the Constitution so as to 
provide for the election of Senators 
by popular vote. On February 17 
a bill was introduced into the Leg- 
islature to prohibit the repeated 
publication of murders or other 
crimes and prescribing that the 
facts shall be stated only once and 
without headlines. Subsequent al- 
lusions to the crime should be pun- 
ishable by a fine of $100. The bil 
wus not passed. Another bil of 
a radical nature that failed of pas- 





sage made it unlawful for one person to kiss another 
unless he can prove he is free from contagious or in- 
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fectious disease. A weak heart was made to con- 
stitute a bar to the indulgence of kissing. Violation 
of the law, had it become such, would have been ac- 
counted a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of from 
$1 to $5 for each offense. A proposition was made 
to Wisconsin to cede to that State part of the town 
of La Crescent in Houston County on condition that 
Wisconsin cede to Minnesota a part of the county of 
Pierce. The two portions are on islands in the Mis- 


Mississippi has an 
area of 416,919 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 1,551,270. 
The first Europeans 
who traversed the re- 
gion whieh is now Mis- 
sissippi were De Soto 
and his companions. 
They made no settle- 
ments, and the death 
of the leader, in 1542, 
put an end to the ex- 
pedition. In 1682 La 
Salle descended the 
river and took posses- 
sion of the adjacent territory in the name of the 
Kiug of France, calling it Louisiana. In 1698 Iber- 
ville continued the colonization of the territory, under 
authority of France. In 1699 he erected a fort at 
Biloxi, and dn 1716 Fort Rosalie was established at 
the site of Natehez. New Orleans was founded soon 
after, and attracted many of the settlers who came 
to the new country, leaving the growth of the in- 
terlor to proceed but slowly. In 1728, 1733 and 
1152 the colonists suffered much 
from the raids of hostile Indians. 
April 7, 1798, the Territory of 
Tississippl was organized by an 
act of Congress, and was bounded 
then on the north by a line drawn 
east from the mouth of the Yazoo 
River to the Chattahoochee, east by 
the Chattahoochee, south by the 
thirty-first parallel and west by the 
Mississippi River. In 1804 the re- 
gion north of these limits and 
south of Tennessee, which had been 
ceded to the United States by 
Georgia, was added, the Territory 
then comprising the whole of the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi. 
Alabama Territory was formed 
March 3. 1817, and on June 10 of 
the same year Mississippi was ad- 
mitted to fhe Union as a State. 

On November 29, 1860, a special 
session of the Legislature was 
called by the Governor, and on De- 
cember 10 an election was held for 
delegates to act in convention upon 
the Ordinance of Secession. The 
ordinance was passed by a vote of 
eighty-four to fifteen on January 
9, 1861, and on March 30 of 
the same year the Constitution of the Confederate 
States was ratified. During the Civil War parts of 
the State were scenes of active fighting, the most 
important battles being those at Corinth, on October 
3 and 4, 1862, and at Vicksburg, on July 4, 1863. At 
the close of the war reconstruction troubles dis- 
turbed the State, and an unsettled condition con- 
tinued until 1870, when Mississippi was readmitted 
to the Union and civil authority fully restored. 

Events in 1903.—The State was stirred and the 
political issues of the gubernatorial campaign were 


Mississippi. 


Capital: 
JACKSON, 





Gov. 


Missouri has an area 
of 68,431 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 3,106,665. Missouri 
formed a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase of 
803, and was con- 
tained in that section 
known as Upper Lou- 
isiana. As early as 
1720 the Jead mines of 
the State had begun to 
attract attention, and 
in 1755 Ste. Genevieve, 
its oldest town, was 
established. In 1762 
France ceded to Spain the territory west of the Mis- 
e Dre and the portion east of that river to Eng- 


Totum nN ton pm ee ae NO er er 


Missouri. 


Capital: 
JEFFERSON CITY. 








J. K. 


. colonists, 


sissippi. La Crescent, Minn., is opposite La Crosse, 
Wis., and that city would make an island park of 
the land ceded, while Red Wing, Minn., would do 
likewise with the portion of Pierce County whose ex- 
change was desired. 

A. A. Ames, former Mayor of Minneapolis, wao 
was indicted in 1902 on the charge of bribery, was 
tried in May, convicted and sentenced to six years 
in the penitentiary. 


changed by an incident 
which occurred in con- 
nection with the post 
office at Indianola, a 
small town in a rural 
district of the State. 
A Mrs. Cox, a negress, 
had been appointed 
postmistress late in 
1902, and opposition 
began to develop at 
once. So strong did 
the opposition become 
that Mrs. Cox resigned 
her post on December 

in order to avoid 
trouble. President 
Roosevelt then declared the post office at Indianola 
discontinued. At the opening of the political cam- 
paign there had been no desire or intention of giving 
the race question prominence, but the Indianola af- 
fair completely changed the situation and even the 
enndidates. The matter seemed to be viewed as an 
exposition of the attitude of the President upon this 
question, and many of those who had been in favor 
of the Administration changed their views at. once. 
The first nominations under the 
new primary law were held in Au- 
gust. The law provides for the 
direct nomination of all candidates 
from Governor and United States 
Senators down to constable, the 
framing of all platforms and the 
deeision of all questions.  Candi- 
dates announce themselves as such 
or have their friends announce 
them. Campaign work is done by 
‘stumping’ the State or county, 
holding individual meetings and de- 
livering addresses to those who will 
come to hear. 

Major James K. Vardaman an- 
nouneed himself as a candidate for 
Governor on a reactionary anti- 
negro platform, declaring that if 
the people would elect a friendly 
Legislature he would see to it that 
sueh a division was made of the 
school funds as would save the 
State from the so-called danger of 
the educated negro. 

At the first primary there was 
no choice, and a second was held 
on August 27, the opponents belng 
Vardaman and Critz. Vardaman 
was nominated by about 8,000 ma- 
Ps and his nomination was equivalent to an elec- 
tion 

The floods in March caused much damage to land 
lying along the Mississippi, and the cities were in 
danger from breaks in the levees. On January 29 
the Yazoo Canal was opened, restoring to Vicksburg 
the water front it lost during 1876, when' the Fed- 
eral Government attempted to dredge a canal 
through six miles of forest. tapping the Yazoo River 
above that city and diverting the flow of the Mis- 
sissippi. 





Vardaman. 


land. 
granted 


Lands were 
liberally to 
and numer- 
ous  emigrants from 
Spain flocked into the 
country. In 1775 St. 
Louis, originally a de- 
pot for fur traders, 
contained 800 inhabi- 
tants, and Ste. Gene- 
vieve about 460. At 
this time Spain entered 
into eontest with Eng- 
land, siding with the 
colontes. In 1783 the 
general peace put an 
end to hostilities. In 
the division of the Louisiana Purchase Missouri 
was inciuded in the District of Louisiana, which 
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was, in 1805, erected into the Territory of Louisiana, 
with St. Louis as the seat of government. In 1812, 
on the admission of the present State of Louisiana 
to the Union, the name of the Territory was changed 
to Missouri and its guvernment made representative. 
In 1810 the population numbered about 21,000, all but 
about 1,500 of whom were settled within the present 
limits of Missouri. Immigration from the East be- 
gan to come in rapidly. and in 1817 the population 
was 60,000, St. Louis having 5,000 inhabitants. A 
State Constitution was formed in 1820, and in 1821 
Missouri- became a State by proclamation of the 
President. : 

January 16, 1861, a bill was presented to the 
Legislature calling for a convention to act upon the 
Ordinance of. Secession.. The convention was held at 
Jefferson. C{ty, moving to St. Louis in February and 
Mareh,. but no ‘measures of importance passed, so 
strong was public opinion against secession. On 
June 12, some. minor conflicts having occurred, the 
Governor called 50,000 of the State 
militia: to protect the State from 
invasion. "ederal troops were at 
once sent into the State and the 
militia was defeated, the State 
coming under. Federal control. On 
August 5 Governor Jackson, de- 
clared out of office by a convention, 
‘issued a prociamation declaring the 
| separation of the State from the 
. Union. A number of engagements 
were fought between the Federals 
and Confederates, and at the be- 
ginning of 1862 half the State was 
in control of Confederate troops. 
In the Summer of 1863 the State . 
: Convention, assenibled to consider 
the Ordigance of Secession and 
: kept intact by adjournment, passed 
an. ordinance providing for the 
emancipation of. all slaves in the 
‘State in 1870. A new State Con- 
‘stitution was framed in 1865 and 
ratifled by the people. The Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution ‘was ratified in 1869 
by a large majority. 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
-are important industries in Mis- 
souri, and the manufacture of to- 
baeco ranks second. Flour and grist mill products 
nns an iniportant place, due to the extensive wheat 
elds. 

Events in 1903.—The' Legislature of 1903 passed 
several acts of importance. Among them were bills 
providing for the examination and licensing of plumb- 
ers and regulating sanitary construction of houses 
in the larger cities, reducing and fixing charges by 
‘railroads’ for excess baggage; authorizing. Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse ommissioners to reduce, 
modify and fix all freight rates; the sale of or giving 
of cigarettes to minors under age of eighteen years 
declared a misdemeanor; making use of the flag of 
| the United States, or any representation of such 
flag, for advertising purposes in any manner de- 
* elared a misdemeanor; wearing emblem of any secret 
order without title to do so a misdemeanor; making 
property of person leaving State subject to execu- 
tion; establishing a court for control and treatment 
of neglected, dependent and delinquent children; pro- 
viding for the application of factory inspection law 
limited to cities of 30,000 inhabitants; declaring 


Monaco has belonged 
to the House of Gri- 
maldi since 968. In 
1715 it passed to the 
female line, but at 
that time the Count of 
Thorigny, who married 
Louise Hippolyte, the 
daughter of Antbony I. 
and heiress to Monaco, 
assumed both the 
name and arms of the 
family. When his wife 
died, after she had 
reigned but a few 
— months, he asserted his 
a3 E. right to the throne and 
ruled over the principality under the name of Jacques 
I. He was sueceeded by his son, Honorius III., who 
was forcibly deposed by the French Revolution in 
1792. In 1814, however, the principality was re-es- 
tablished under the protectlon of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia. "OD ] l 
. The present reigning Prince, Albert I., was born 

November 13, 1848. He succeeded his father, Prince 
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Governor Alea. M. Dockery. 


"whom 


eight hours a day's labor in lead reduction plants; 
providing for examination as to practical and tech- 
nical qualifications of Cual mine inspectors, Managers, 
foremen and others in charge; reducing taxation rate 
for State purposes from 25 cents to 18 cents on the 
$100 valuation—this to enforce provisions of amend- 
ment to constitution GA Bei in 1902. 

The Legislature submitted several amendments to 
the State Constitution, to be voted on at the gen- 
eral election of 1904. The more:importunt are: The 
question of “initiative and referendum"' in matters 
legislative; providing for free text-books for publie 
sckool children; requiring railroads to issue truns- 
portation free to members of the General Assembly 
und State officers, and to levy a tux for a fund to 
erect a new capitol building. Also, a resolution 
was adopted urging a revision of the United States 
Constitution whereby United States Senators muay 
be elected by direct vote of the people. 

Following the boodle investigations and convic- 
tions in St. Louis, the discussion 
of the School Text-Book bill, up 
in the last house of the General 
Assembly, led to a demand for an 
investigation, and a committee of 
House members sat for eight days, 
but was unable to secure evidence 
that would convict. The commit- 
tee recommended that the Cole 
County Grand Jury take the mat- 
ter up. It did so. Lieutenant- 
Governor Lee confessed to matters 
which led to his resignation and 
the índictment of severul Senators 
and two or three ‘‘promoters of 
legislation.’’ One Senator has been 
tried on the charge of ‘‘suliciting 
a bribe’’ and convicted. The trials 
of three more Senators were set 
for November. Out of the 175 
members of the two houses not 
more than nineteen or twenty were 
suspected of boodling. 

On March 20 the Missouri Su- 
preme Court found five large pack- 
ing companies guilty of maintain- 
ing an unlawful combination to 
control prices of meat within the 
State, and issued an order of 
ouster prohibiting them from doin 
business in Missouri and an order to pay a fine o 
$5,000 each and costs of the proceedings. ‘The order 
of ouster was to be held in &beyance if within thirty 
days they should accept the judgment and pay tlie 
fines. On April 10 the Master Plumbers' Association 
of St. Louis was declared illegal on the ground that 
it was a conibination formed to maintain and monop- 
olize the plumbing business of that city. 

A. suit is pending in the United States Courts to 
vitiate the charter of the Merchants' Bridge, claimed 
to have violated its charter by the disposal of a 
controlling interest in the bridge to the St. Louis 
''erninal Company, thereby permitting a monopoly 
of means of access to St. Louis from the East. 

' Much damage was caused in East St. Louis in the 
early part of June by the floods in the Miss 
River. East St. Louis received the water on June 7. 
At one time it appeared that the Eads Bridge, con- 
necting St. Louis with the lesser city, would be de- 
stroyed. It was not until June 15 that railroad com- 
murication from the East was re-established. There 
were about thirty lives lost. 


Charles III., Septem- 
ber 10, 1889. He mar- 
ried, September 21, 
1869, Lady Mary Doug- 
lad Hainilton, and on 
October 30, 1889, Alice, 
Dowager Duchess of 
Richelieu, both of 
were divorced. 
By his first wife he 
had one son, Prince 
Louis, who was born 
July 12, 1870. 

The Roman Catholic 
Chureh is the only one 
which is allowed in 
Monaco. Over this a l 
bishop presides. In 1819 the French codes were 
adopted and a Court of First Instance established. 
There is also a Judge de Paix’s Court. The princi- 
rality has its own coinage, which passes current in 
the countries which are affiliated with the Latin 
Union, as well as its own postage issue. As there 
are no lands to cultivate and practically no trades 
nor Industries to pursue, the only revenue comes fron 
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the gambling concessions, which at the present time 
yield nore than $2,000,000 per annum. As the result 
nobody in Monaco pays any taxes, the Prince enjoys 
a handsome income, and the Ca- 
thedral, with its bishop and clergy, 
are well supported upon the pro- 
ceeds of this unique industry. It 
was scurcely fifty years ago that 
Monaco was despairing and bank- 
rupt. Then Francois Blanc took 
the half-built Casino, with its con- 
cession, and ever since then 
Monaco has been the most prosper- 
ous community in Europe. It has 
done nothing but draw upon the 
entire civilized world for its sup- 
port. Some idea of the enormous in- 
come of the Casino may be gained 
from the fact that its direct ex- 
penses amount to more than $4,000,- 
000 per annum. This includes 
nearly $3,500,000, which is the 
amount paid for the management 
and the 1,600 employes. The gar- 
dens cost $125,000, while it costs 
something over $200,000 to support 
the theatre and orchestra. About 
$125,000 is distributed to the press 
of Europe, presumably for inci- 
dental advertising, and some $60,- 
000 are set aside each year to pay 
the travelling expenses of patrons 


2 


who may lose so much money that SE 
they would otherwise be unable to leave Monaco. 
These are but the mere expenses of the Casino, how- 
ever, the first charge upon the bank's winnings, but 
they are invariably met. 


Montana has an area 
of 146.080 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had. a pop- 
ulation of 243.329.. In 
1143 Cheyalier . de . Ja 
Verendrye, with a 
party of French Cana- 
dians, entered Montana 
and discovered. the 
Rocky Mountains, . but 
made mno attempt at 
settlement. The coun- 
try came into the pos- 
session of the United 
States by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of 1804. 
In 1804 and 1806 Lewis and Clark had exploring ex- 
peditions up the Missouri and across the mountains 
to the Pacific, crossing Montana twice. Alexander 
Henry, in 1808, led a party of fur traders into the 
Yellowstone country, and in 1806-1810 Johr Colter, of 
Lewis and Clark's expedition, engaged in. hunting 
and trapping in the territory. Fort 
Union, the first permanent fort in 
Montana, was built in 1829 by 
Kenneth Mackenzie, and in 1832 
the first steamer ascended the Mis- 
souri into Montana. Fort Benton 
was built in 1846 by Alexander Cul- 
bertson. In 1853-1854 Montana was 
explored by a scientific and mili- 
tary expedition sent out by Gov- 
ernor Isnac J. Stevens, of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory. ‘The Gold Creek 
mines were discovered in 1862, and 
in the same year the development 
of the mines of Beaverhead Valley 
and Bighole River began. In 1864 
Montana was organized as a Terri- 
tory aud Helena and Butte City 
were founded. From 1864 to 1879 
there was war with the Sioux, 
Blackfeet and Cheyennes. In 1874 . 
Helena was made territorial capi- 
tal. The battle of Little Big Horn, 
when General Custer and his men 
were inassacred, occurred in 1878. 
In 1881 the first railroad reached 
Helena, and in 1883 the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was completed to 
this point, relieving the financial 
distress. In 1889 Montana was ad- . 
mitted as a State. The Montana State University 
was opened at Helena in 1891. R 

Events in 1903.—The House of Representatives 
of the Montana Legislature at its last session passed 
a law licensing gambling and making it a local option 
measure in small communities. „For eight years 
previous gambling had been a felony in the State.. 
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Gov. Joseph K. Toole. ^". 
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Then there are other charges. The public service, 
which includes the maintenance of roads, lighting, 
water, 


carnivals, races, pigeon shoots and many 
other amusements zall for the ex- 
penditure of a considerable sum. 
The bishop, the clergy and the 
schools receive $45,000, and $100,- 
-0 is reserved for ‘‘bodyguard, 
police, law courts and govern- 
ment.”? At: present the sum of 
$250,000 per annum is paid to the 
Prince of Monaco far the privilege 
of keeping the Casino open, and 
this amount is to be increased at 
stipulated periods until it reaches' 
$500,000—in -1937. There it will 
remain until 1947, when the con- 
cession itself expires. In spite of 
this the balance available for divi- 
dends and interest in 1900 was 
$2,400,000, and as the capital of 
the company consists .of 60,000 
shares of a par value of $100 the 
amount distributed was at the rate 
of $40 per share. : 

American women were more in 
evidence at Monte Carlo at the 
opening of the past season than 
were the women of all other na- 


tionalitles put together. Sev- 
eral reports published in April 
of persons breaking the bank 


at the Casino aroused interest as 
to such an event being possible. The Marquis Carlo 
di Rudini was credited. with winning 400,000 francs 
at one sitting. Several Americans are said to have 
compelled the bank to suspend. 


What was considered 
the most.important aet 
of the Legislature was 
the passing of a meas- 
ure.known as the Fair 
Trial - bill; providing 
that ány litigant may, 
upon proper showing, 
haye a judge from an- 
other district appointed 
to try his case where 
it appears that the 
judge before whom the 
action was pendiug is 
prejudiced. 
The measure was intro- 
duced in the interest 





of the Amalgamated Copper Company, and was 
desperately fought by the Heinze people, against 
whom the bil was apparently introduced.  Cer- 


tain judges in Butte, it was claimed, had given 
uniformly favorable decisions to Heinze in litigation 
between Heinze aud the Amalgamated, involving 
more than one hundred million dol- 
lars. Incidentally the litigation be- 
tween these two resulted in a col- 
lision between miners employed by 
the two parties in a part of a mine 
awarded to the Amalgamated. The 
Heinze men took possession of the 
mine and were allowed to remain 
in spite of the Supreme Court de- 
cision giving the property to the 
Amalgamated company. 

A joint resolution was passed by 
the Legislature asking Congress to 
tuke the necessary action toward a 
Constitutional amendment for direct 
eiection of United States Senators. 
Impeachment proceedings were 
taken up by the House of Repre- 
sentatives against Judge E. W. 
Harney, of the District Court of 
Silver Bow, for the commission of 
high crimes and misdemeanors. The 
House decided that there was not 
sufficient evidence to show cause 
for . impeachment. The attempt 
grew out of the Heinze and Amal- 
gainated Copper Company. litigation. 

A rich gold-bearing sand was 
discovered in the old. bed of the 
Missouri River. fifteen miles east 
of Helena, in March. It was ne.essary to tunnel for 





several hundred feet before the river bed was reached, 
and it was then found that the sediment was thirty 
feet deep and contained, besides gold, sapphires and 
rubies. EM 
Several severe earthquake shocks were. felt in the 
monntain regions on March 15, and it was said that 
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the rotunda of the State Capitol at Helena had been 
damaged. Cloudbursts in June destroyed much prop- 
erty, but no lives were lost. A heavy snow storm 


The relgning power 
in Montenegro has re- 
mained in the family 
of Petrovic Njegos 
since 1697, when 
Danilo Petrovic. on 
being proclaimed 
Vladika, seeured the 
liberty of the country 
from the Turks. 
at once established 
himself as spiritual 
and temporal ruler, 
and the dual power 
descended collaterally 
until 1851, when 
Danilo I. (Kniaz and 
Gospodar), who had succeeded to the throne upon 
the death of his father, Peter II., abandoned both 
the title of Vladika and the spir- 
itual functions which were at- ` 
tached to it and adopted in its 
stead the more humble title of 
Prince. 

Nicholas I., the present ruler, 
was born October 7, 1841, and was 
proclaimed Prince of Montenegro 
as the successor to his uncle, Danilo 
I., August 14. 1860. In December. 
1900, he assumed the title of Royal 
Highness. Un November 6, 1860, 
he married Miiena Petrovna Vuco- 
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ticova (born May 4, 1847), the 
daughter of Peter Vukotic, Sen- 
ator and Vice-President of the 


Council of State. They have had 
nine children. 

The Heir Apparent. — The heir 
apparent to the throne of Monte- 
negro is Prince Danilo Alexander, 


the eldest son of the reigning 


He. 





eaused the death of many herds of cattle in May, 
and in Septeinber a storm of the same nature injured 
the standing wheat in southern Montana. 


struction and Worship, 
S. Popovitch; Minister 
of Finance, N. Matano- 
vitch. 

The Nation.—The in- 
dependence of the lim- 
ited monarchy of Mon- 
tenegro has been rec- 
ognized by all the sig- 
natory Powers of the 
treaty of Berlin since 
1578. Both Austria 
and Russia contribute 
to its revenues. The 
power of the executive 
rests solely with the 
ruling prince, who is —————— 
practically the dictator, as four of the elght members 
of the Council are personally appointed by him. 

Almost the entire population of 
Montenegro profess the Greek or- 
thodox faith, the dissenters being 
less than 30,000 in number, about 
half of whom are Mohammedans. 

Education is both free and com- 
pulsory, and there are schools of 
higher education for girls as well 
as boys, a girls’ high school belnx 
maintained at the expense of tue 
Empress of Russia. 

While agriculture is pursued, 
the work is done in a primitive 
manner, and practically the only 
manufactures that exist are for 
home consumption. Deposits of 
iron ore have been found between 
Antivari and Kiksic, for the work- 
ing of which a concession has been 
granted to n foreign company. 

Montenegro now has no commer- 
clal trenty with any country, and 





Prince. He was born June 29, its customs tariff is at present O 
1871, and was married July 27, per cent ad valorem. 

1899, to Princess Jutta, daughter The exports for 1808, the Jast 
of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- year for which añy figures have 
Telz. They have had three , oen been given, amounted to $401,- 
children. Prince of Montenegro. 650, while the Imports for the 


The Ministry.--The Ministry of 
Montenegro is constituted as fol- 
lows: Minister of Foreign Affairs, G. Voukovitch; 
Minister of the Interior, B.  Petroviteh Nie- 
goeh; Minister of Justice, Count Vojnovic; 
Minister of War, J. Plamenaiz; Minister of In- 


Little is known of 
Morocco, its people be- 
ing flercely opposed to 
the incoming of for- 
eigners. The present 
Sultan, Mulai Abd el 
Aziz, born February 
24, 1878, succeeded 
his father, Mulai Has- 
san, at the latter's 
death, June 7, 1894. 
He is the fifteenth of 
the Alides and the 
thirty-sixth in Hneal 
descent from Ali, un- 
ele and son-in-law of 
: the Prophet. The 
Sherifian umbrella is hereditary in the family of 
the Fileli Sharifs of Tafiket. Each Sultan is sup- 
posed, previous to his death, to indicate the member 
of the Sherifian family who, according to his con- 
selentious belief, will best replace him. The succes- 
sion is, however, elective, and all members of the 
Sheriflan family are eligible. Generally the late 
Sultan's nominee is elected by publie acclamation at 
aoonday prayers on Friday after the Sultan's death. 

The form of government is an absolute despot- 
ism, unrestricted by any laws, civil. or religious. 
The Sultan has six ministers, those for Foreign Af- 
rairs, Home Affa‘cs and War, the Chief Chamberlain, 
Chief Treasurer and Chief Administrator of Cus- 
toms. There is also a Grand Vizier. These he con- 
sults or not, as he chooses. His income is estimated 
at $2,500,000 a year. 

The imports in 1901 amounted to about $8,571,- 
310, and the exports to about $6.589.835. 

The area of Morocco can only vaguely be esti- 
mated, as the southern frontiers, toward the desert 
of Sahara, are unsettled. According to the most 
recent investigation, the area of the Sultan's do- 
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same year were $590,345. 

The budget for 1902 Im the firat 
budget issued since Montenegro became un indepen- 
dent State. This shows revenues and expenditures 
balancing at $564,000. The country hus a public debt 
of about $450,000. 


minion is about 219,000 square miles. The estimates 
of the population of Moroceo vary from 2,500,000 to 
9,400,000, but it is generally considered to be about 


5,000,000. Another estimate gives the following re- 
sult by races: Berbers and  Tuaregs, 3,000,000; 
Shellah Berbers, 2,200,000; pure nomadic Bedouins, 
100,000; Mued, 3,000,000; Jews, 150,000; negroes, 
200,000. Some districts, including Tuat and other 
oases, claimed by the Sultan as part of Moroced, 
have recently been occupied by Algerian troops, but 


no definite boundary between Moroccan and [french 
territory has been determined. The number of 
Christians does not exceed 6,000, and of these 
fully 5,000 are probably in Tangier. Much of 
the interior of Morocco is unknown to Europeans. 
Fez, the capital, has a population of about 140.050. 
and Tangier of about 30,000. Morocco City is the 
southern capital. The Sultan and his subjects are 
of the Malekite sect of Sunnite Mohammedans. The 
differences between sects are chiefly in the attitudes 
assumed during the recita] of prayers. 

The regular army consists of about 10,000 dis- 
ciplined infantry, under the command of an English- 
man, and 400 disciplined cavalry, a few batteries of 
field guns and 2,060 irregular cavalry. In addition 
to these there are about 8,000 militia cavalry and 
about 10,000 infantry. A small arms factory has 
recently been established at Fez, under the direction 
of two Italian army officers and an Italian civil en- 
gineer. The navy consists of two old iron screw 
ships and an armed cruiser built in 1890. 

Events in 1903.—In 1894 a young man became 
Sultan of Morocco. His mother was a Circassian 
girl, an European Aryan, and the strain of Arab and 
Circassian is not good to hold the traditions of the 
country. The young man took for his adviser an 
infidel, a newspaper correspondent, and for the chief 
command of his army a Scotch lord, a soldier of for- 
tune. Jie sought to advance his country in the 


lines his advisers suggested, but his people did not 
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wish their country advanced. So when, in 1902, a 
religious fanatic named Bou Hamara rose in the 
mountains und pretended to the 
throne of Morocco the people be- 
lieved him and he found many fol- 
lowers. M 
This was the beginning of the 
rebellion which formed the only 
history of the country in 1903. The 
reigning Sultan ordered from the 
city of Fez all Europeans, sought 
to strengthen his cause by a recon- 
ciliation with his brother, who had 
been a prisoner of State, and 
looked to the standing of his army. 
The fierce men from the hills came 
down and burned villages, robbing 
the people, retreating when at- 
tacked and outnumbered, fighting 
when cornered. So there were pe- 
riods of peace and war all through 
the Spring and Summer, victories 
of both sides, no positive advance 
made by either, and the people suf- 
fered. In September the Govern- 
ment made overtures to the rebels, 
offering them armistice if they 
ceased robberies and their threat- 
ening attitude. The Sultan, show- 
ing foresight, purchased an Eng- 
lish country estate in March for a 
home in case of defeat. The pur- 
ehase of an English estate by the ruler of another 
eountry is almost without precedent, and the act 
of the Sultan eaused considerable comment. The 
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The musical season 
of 1902-1903 has been 
very interesting, and 
will be, owing to the 
novelties introduced, 
epoch-making. 

First of all, it was 
the last season of 
Grand Opera under the 
direction of Mr. Mavu- 
rice Grau. Owing to 
indifferent health, Mr. 
Grau has been com- 
pelled to abandon the 
work which he has so 
masterfully conducted 

during the last thir- 
teen years. For the first time also in many consecu- 
tive seasons we had opera without Plancon. Marcel 
Journet, the French basso, took his place, and very 
creditably. He won his public from the start. Calve 
and Melba remained away also, as did Jean de 
Reszke, who seems to have retired. What a pity 
that such artists must get old! 

Otherwise we had many of the old favorites back, 
among them Edouard de Reszke, Anton Van Rooy, 
Emma Fames. Salignac, Campanari, Alvarez, Scotti, 
Bispham, Gadski, Marcella Sembrich, Nordica and 
the ever ready and indispensable little Bauermeister, 
one of the most accomplished of operatic artists, 
who can make so much of even the smallest role. 

The new artists were Camille Seygard, who was 
heard in the roles of Margherita and Carmen; Mrs. 
Fritzi-Scheff, a delightful actress and clever singer; 
Georg Anthes, tenor, who was heard as Lohengrin, 
Wagnerian roles, and 


Music in 
1903. 







Meistersinger and in other 
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purchase was made in the name of one of his British 
ofücers through a London agency. The estate is sit- 
uated jn Norfolk, not far from 
Sandringham Palace, and is de- 
scribed as being of the best type 
of English country manor and park. 
The Sultan has always shown an 
intense liking for anything foreign. 
and before the rebellion he had 
surrounded himself with machines 
and toys made in Europe.  Any- 
thing out of the ordinary he wel- 
comed with delight, and the men 
he liked best were those Europeans 
who could invent new forms of 
amusement for him. A correspond- 
ent for an English paper (ele 
of a visit paid the Sultan at a 
time when a consignment of new 
bicycles had been received. The 
guest was entertained by being 
compelled to ride a wheel about a 
stony courtyard in company with the 
ruler and some of his ministers un- 
til all the machines were destroyed 
and the riders thoroughly bruised. 

In June the rebels, not content 
with disturbing the peace of their 
own country, crossed the frontiers 
into Algeria and attacked the 
French posts established there. On 
June 2 an engagement was fought 
in which the French were victorious. A punitive ¢3- 
pedition was sent out on June 8 and the town of 
Zenaga was bomb-rded and partly destroyed. 





Mme. Gadski. Mme. Sembrich. 


Carlo Dani, the Italian 
tenor, whose voice is 
fresh and pleasing. 
Luigi Mancinelli and 
Philippo? Flon led the 
Italian and French 
Operas, while Alfred 
Hertz directed the 
Wagnerian dramas, 

One new opera was 
performed-*''Der 
Wald," by Miss 
Smyth. 

In the thirteen sea- 
Sons of opera under 
Mr. Grau eight hun- 
dred performances 8 
have been given and thirty-five operas have been 
produced, The standard of artists, orchestra and 
scenery has always been of the highest, and the 
record established by Mr. Grau is absolutely un- 
precedented in the history of private and unsubven- 
tioned opera. 

Pietro Mascagni, the Italian maestro, composer 
of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana," came over to conduct his 
operas and give concerts. But tangled finances im- 
peded his otherwise artistically successful tour. 

Many interesting recitals were given this season. 
In fact, 
could not enjoy a programme of varied music at Men- 
delssohn Hall. 

Miss Susan Metcalf repeated her successes of last 
year. Mr. Francis Rugers, the barytone, covered 
himself with laurels. He gave a half dozen recitals 
in New York, singing an extended programme, com- 
prising song literature of all times and all nations. 


TIBOR REMENYI. 





there was hardly an afternoon when one : 
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His intelligent interpretation and strong individuality 


have made him one of the foremost song singers.. 


Ellison van Hoose, the eminent tenor, after many 


successful appearances, was called to Europe to ful- .: 
fill opera engagements at the Theatre de la, Monnaie: 
tora few” 


in Brussels. He bad to return, however, 
weeks in order to sing at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Festival. 

One eannot speak of Francis Rogers and Ellison 
van Hoose without mentioning their teacher, Mr. 
Isidore Luckstone, whose extraordinarily strong ar- 
tistic temperament and unusually extenslve and com- 








Mrs. Ráger-Miclos. .- 
Copyrigitt ¿by Dupont. | 


prehensive knowledge result in so many Geier 
artists, Messrs. Saenger, De and ^Dossért* and 
Mre Myers have also done excellent work with; their 
pupils, D m e, ` KI 
Mr. Dossert has been fortunate with: his pupil, a 
young man, Francis Archambault, a" French-Cariadlan; 
twenty-three years of age, who. has a phenomenal 
basso-barytone voice. His successes have already becn 
notable, and if promises are .worth anything Mr. 
Archambault will soon be famous. SM 
Mrs. Ruby Shotwell Piper, Mrs. Maude: Fenlon 
Bollman and Mrs. CecilajNiles have sung. with much 
success in many concerts‘all over the country. Mrs. 
Caroline Skelton, of Denver, who. was discovered by 
Mr. Johnston, tbe manager, is the. possessor of a: 
beautiful high colorature volce and is.soon to make 
her debut. i t. 
Mrs. K. J. Collins introduced the. ‘‘national mu- 
sical teas’’ given at the Gerrit Smith studios, This 


“Georg Anthes. 





Mrs, -Fritzi-Scheff. 
Copyright by Dupont, 


J. S. Duss. 
Photo by Marceau. 


was a decided novelty. Three concerts were per- 
formed—one French, one Russian and one Hungarian. 
At the French concert Mr. Luigi von Kunitz, the vio- 
linist, played upon the viola d'amore, and at the 
Hungarian eoncert Mr. Desider de Nagy de Lazari 
was heard in his cimbalom selections. Among the 
artists who appeared at these concerts— which, it is 
hoped, will be continued next season—were Raoul 
Pugno, Marie Keller, Adrienne Remenyi, Bogea 
Ounmiroff and S. M. Fabian. 

Mr. Arnold and Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch brought 
over with them a quantity of ancient instruments— 








some of them belonging to the piano family—upon 
which they played at their concerts. Hearing thein. 
one felt as if living many, many years back. They 
played compositions by Domenico and Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Rameau, etc., on the lute, zither, viols and 


virginals, viola .d'amore, viola di gamba and harpsi- 


chord. Now that we have heard them, a visit to the 
room in the Metropolitan Museum of Art where are 
exhibited all these old and quaint instruments is no 
more meaningless. We know what delightful music 
can eome out of these odd instruments. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra (Fritz Scheel, direct- 





Marcel Journct. 
Copyright by Dupont. 


or), Boston (W. Gericke, director), Cincinnati (Van 
Der Stucken, director) and New York Philharmonic 


Camille Seygard. 


(Walter Damrosch,. director) orchestras have main- 


tained their standard of excellence, 
The Kneisel Quartet remains the foremost quartet 


‘organization in America, . 


The Philadelphia. Orchestra gave a Beethoven fes- 
tival, .consisting of five cencerts (preceded by a 
lecture by the noted critic, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel), at 
which Beethoven's nine symphonies and many of his 


overtures, besides his concertos for solo instruments, 


were performed. Enough. praise cannot be bestowed 


upon a work of this kind. The concerts were given in 
-Vhiladelphia between March 20 and March 26, and 


afforded opportunity to hear in & few days what one 
may with the greatest diffieulty succeed in hearing 
in a number of years of travel, One must not forget 
that within: the last forty years Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony has not been played in New York more 








E 


Raoul Pugno. 
Copyright by Dupont, 


Mme. Nordica. 
Copyright by Dupont, 


than four times and that its choral part has generally 
been omitted! 

France sent us two pianists. Raoul Pugno rt- 
turned after several years’ absence, a more finished 
artist than before, and was deservedly successful. 
Mrs. Roger-Miclos arrived just after Mr. Pugno had 
left and was well received. 

After the ''Paderewskl" triumphal reception of 
Kubelik last year it was indeed a difficult task Tor 
a violinist to ‘make a bid for public favor; yet 
Kocian, eighteen years old, a pupil of Sevcik, Ku- 
belik'8 teacher. attempted the feat and came out 
























^ {ul and enterprising inan. 


ereditably, leaving a favorable impression. But in 
Hugo Heermann we had the rare privilege of hearing 
a violinist of uncommon ability and great depth, a 
true exponent of classical music. 

Two new orchestra conductors appeared on the 


"musical horizon and are now steadfastly fixed over us: 


H. H. Wetzler and J. S.:Duss. Mr. Wetzler is a 
profound student and a skillful reader of Richard 
Strauss’s music. His orchestral concerts have gained 
him immediate favor. Mr. Duss is indeed.a success- 
In April he conducted tie 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, making an ex- 
tended tour with Nordica and Edouard de Reszke. 
On May 31, 1903, he opened brilliantly ‘‘Venice in 
New ork." His idea of transforming Madison 
Square Garden into a miniature but vivid reproduc- 
tion of Venice, with canals, gondolas and Venetian 
singers, was certainly original and attractive. There 
is no doubt that the charming scenery, coupled with 
tbe strains of his orchestra, helped many New York- 
ers to pass agreeably otherwise unbearable torrid 
Summer nights. 

Outside of the German singing societies, the 
Arion and the Liederkranz, the sangerbunds and lied- 
ertafis so numerous throughout the middle West, and 
which are a very potent influence toward a better 
knowledge cf good music, most of the musical club 
work is in the hands of women who in the past ten 
years have done wonderful things for- musical . ad». 
vancement. 
tional Fedcration of Women's Clubs, the information 
is obtalned that there are about 125 musical clubs in 
the federation, with an annual increase of clubs of 
about 15 per cent. Most of these clubs contain 
choruses, some of which attain considerable pro- 
ficiency,.and all are for the creation of «a. general. de- 
mand for better things musically, a more intelligent 
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appreciation of them, closer study and analysis, and 
80 tend to the development of keener tbought. 
In ehuret work—?rotestant—the opinion prevails 


: that the tendency is toward chorus choirs, vestments 
. and a liturgical form of service. 


, The tendency has 
become .very. much more marked.lately. It has also 
led to à much wider demand for a different sort of 
musice in the churches from the styles that have pre- 
vailed for so many years—viz., arrangements from 
Operas,. secular songs and the like; things good in 
themselves, but lacking that indefinite but very 


: necessary something. that would make them devo- 
. tional. 


To sum up, the musical season has been full of 
interesting and noteworthy events and replete with 
With- rapid strides- music is be- 
coming more and more an educational agent, a house- 
hold word in America. The work of auch men as 
Frank Damrosch, with his choral and oratorio socie- 
ties, and of Mr. Ahrens, with his People's Symphony 


. Orchestra, and of the several musical clubs has done 


much toward that end. The public taste is eminently 
good now. The opera we have is a proof of it. We 


.would not stand for such poor operatic performances 


as are witnessed in Paris, for instance. We want the 
best and generally get it, and shall continue ‘to do 
So. What we lack yet is a great American composer. 

The das is not far distant, let us hope, when we 
shall have an American composer whose originality in 
conception and boldness in execution, which are the 
characteristics of: American genius, will entitle him . 
to a place in the Hall of Fame beside Edgar Allan 
Poe, fH€:poet, and George Inness, the painter, and 
who Will transmit to posterity that spirit of liberty 
and that. rejection of fettering, narrow traditions. 
those two qualities which are so prominent in all 
standard American works of art. 


The following is a list of some of the’ compositions played: fot the first time in America during the 


season 1902-1903: e 


NA TO 








Title of Composition. . "4 :, 7 
Symphonic Poem, Legende Celeste... ene EN nmn 
“Der Wald” (opera) e. 9.191.190. 00. 0.0.0... ..0.. ro... de e ere cn. és. vsosre]a 
Concerto for VioliNM.............o..-.=. PES 


e dere, Chee ee. 
LT vy 


“Dream of Gerontius”” (oratorio).... 
Requiem (oratorio)...... 


ose 9900959 


String Quartet.. 


@reeeevnaevnereee eee oe re... 









EK 


ater Y 
D^ 


++ «| Richard Strauss. 
ee 49952559 ecco dno t500 


Brandeburg Concerto Grosso, for violin, flute, oboe. and trumpet. | J. B. 


er ee 










A. Performed by l 


zAlirindelli uaa Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Smyth......... Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Hugo Heermann. 

' Elgar......... | rank Damrosch (leader), 

Georg Henschel......|Georg Henschel (leader). 
-Bach....- Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Chausson... Kneisel Quartėt. 


coo... 


e..0..02Áoo.... 
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Nebraska has an 
area of 76,777 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 1,066,300. 
The Territory of Ne- 
braska was formed 
May 30, 1854, and at 
chat time contained 
351,558 square miles, 
extending from 40 de- 
grees north latitude to 
the Canada boundary, 
and from the Missouri 
River to the crest of 
the ‘Rocky Mountains. 
On February 28, 1861, 
16,080 square miles were set off to Colorado, and on 
March 2 of the same year 228,907 square miles were 
given for Dakota. At the latter date Nebraska re- 
celved from Washington and Utah a tract of 15,375 
square miles lying on the southwest slope of the 
Rockies, giving to the State Its present boundaries. 

In March, 1860, a plan of State government was 
submitted to the people, but was disapproved. On 
April 19, 1864, an enabling act was passed by 
Congress, providing. for the admission of Nebraska to 
Statehood, but the action neces- 
sary for admission was not taken 
by the people at that time. In 1866 
the Territorial Legislature formed 
a Constitution which was ratified 
on June 21 of that year. The first 
Legislature under the new govern- 
ment convened July 4. On July 28 
a bill for tbe admission of Nebraska 
as a State was passed by Congress, 
but did not receive the signature 
of the President. In January, 1867, 
another bill was passed and was 
vetoed by the President. The bill 
was passed over the veto, however. 
This act contained a provision that 
. the new State should not deny the 
right of suffrage on account of race 
or color, except in the case of In- 
dians not tuxed. This was ratified 
by the Legislature at Omaha Feb- 
vuary 20, and the compliance with 
the Congressional conditions was 
proclaimed by the President.  Lin- 
coln was chusen as the seat of gov- 
ernment shortly after this. 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
are the principal industries of the 
State, and South Omaha is now 
considered one of the great cattle 
markets of the world. Factory manufaeture of but- 
ter, cheese and condensed milk forms an attendant 
industry. The lack of cheap fuel has long hindered 
the State's development in manufacturing lines, 
though ease of transportation has been a stimulating 
factor. Omaha is the centre of the printing and pup- 
‘lishing trade of the Middle West. 

The crop acreages in Nebraska in 1902 were as 
follows: orn, 7,817,962 acres, 252,520,173 bushels; 
Winter wheat, 1,895,362 acres, 43,972,398 bushels; 
Spring wheat, 629,788 acres, 874,053 bushels; oats, 
1595422 acres, 62,121,601 bushels; rye, 160,139 acres, 
2,250,822 bushels; hay, 556,398 acres, 968,133 tons. 
The year ending December 31, 1902, showed the 
largest stock market business in the history of the 
State. Receipts for sheep showed an increase of 
420,000 over 1901, but the receipt of hogs was below 
toe average. The Omaha Packing Company has re- 
cently added a $1,000,000 beef plant to its business. 

Events in 1903.—One hundred and seventy-four 
bills were passed at the last session of the Nebraska 


Debraska. 


Capital: 
LINCOLN. 





Nepal is an inde- 
pendent kingdom in 
the Himalayas, with 


an area of about 54,- 
000 square miles and 
a population variously 
estimated at from 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000. 
The Government is a 
military oligarchy, all 
power being in the 
hands of the Prime 
Minister, to whom it 
was d teg, by the 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
when he came of age, 
in 1896. he having 
suceeeded his grandfather, May 17, 1881, when he 
was but six years old. The country has paid tribute 
to China since 1791. A frontier outrage in 1814 led 


Nepal. 


Capital: 
KATMANDU. 











Gov. John H. Mickey. 


Legislature, and most 
important among them 
was a new revenue 
law, formed to in- 
crease the income of 
the State. This bill 
changed the existing 
revenue law to pro- 
vide for the valuation 
of property at its act- 
ual valne and assess- 
ment at one-fifth, for 
the election of county 
assessors, to be subject 
to the State Board of 
Equalization, and to 
provide new methods 
of taxing insurance companies 





and for 
ing the franchises of franchise corporations. A 
resolution was passed calling for a constitutional 
convention in reference to the election of Senators 


assess- 


by direct vote, The total appropriations for the 
year amounted to about $3,600,000, of which $666,- 

was for buildings aud other permanent improve- 
ments. Legislation of less importance concerned 
bills for new qualifications for attorneys; for the ex- 
termination of prairie dogs; prohibiting the docking 
of horses' talls, making this pun- 
Oe by a fine of not less than 


Municipal elections were held 
throughout the State in April and 
May. In Omaha, where a strong 
effort was being made to elect 
an independent candidate tor 
Mayor, nominated by the Omaha 
Business Men's Association, the 
Republican candidate was chosen 
by about 1,000 majority. The Dem- 
oeratic State Convention met ut 
Columbus on August 25. A fusion 
ticket of Democrats and Populists 
was nominated, the offices to be 
filled being one Supreme Court 
judge and two regents of the unt, 
versity. Resolutions were passed 
reaffirming the Kansas City plat- 
form of the National party. 

On May 15 Governor Mickey 
aroused considerable comment by 
his statement that a number of 
attempts had been made to bribe 
bim. He refused to name any par- 
tleular case, and it was said that 
the charge was made in order to 
rid himself of a number of unde- 
sirable office seekers who were 
willing to offer bribos. 

Ice gorges in the Platte River caused serious 
floods in central and southern Nebraska in March. 
A tornado that struck the towns of Norman and Pau- 
line, on May 25, caused the deaths of several per- 
sons, and much damage to property. State and Fed- 
eral aid was asked in September to provide means 
of stopping the ravages of the Missouri River, which 
was cutting into the farms along its banks. 

Within a year nearly $1,000,000 worth of fine land 
disappeared down the stream. The trouble is an old 
one—of the Missouri River trying to return to its 
old channel, which it left in 1880, at which time the 
current changed several miles eastward, flowing close 
to the hills on the lowa side. Several million dol- 
lais have been spent by the Missouri River Commis- 
sion in building dikes in the vicinity of Omaha. in 
an effort to hold the river to its course. In 1896 
a costly dike was built about a mile above the polnt 
where the river is now cutting in, but it held the 
stream only one year. 


to war with Great Britain, but peace was declared 
and a treaty signed December 2, 1815, since when 
the relations of the country with the British have 
been friendly. An English resident lives at the cap- 
ital, but does not interfere with internal affairs. The 
religion is Hindooism of an early type. There 13 a 
standing irregular army of about 25,000 men, with 
a force of 17,000 regulars stationed at the capital. 
During the Indian mutiny a detachment of Gurkha 
troops was sent to assist in suppressing the rebellion 
in Oudh. The races of Nepal. besides the dominant 
Gurkhas, include earlier inhabitants of Tartar or- 
igin, such as Magars, Guarangs, Newars and Bhu- 
tias. The princinel articles of export are cattle, 
hides and skins, opium and other gums, grain, spices, 
tobacco and timber. The chief imports are cattle. 
sheep and goats, spices, sugar, cotton, silk, cotton 
and woollen goods. The Indian rupee passes current 
throughout the country, though Nepal has a currency 
of its own in silver and copper. 
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The reigning family 
of the Netherlands is 
the House of Orange, 
which was established 
by Count Walram, 
a German, in the 
eleventh century. 
Through the marriage 
of Count Englebrecht 
with Jane of Polanen, 
in 1404, the Barony of 
Breda passed into the 
hands of the family, 
which at that time set- 
tled in the Nether- 
lands. Other success- 
fu] matrimonial  al- 
liances, including that of Willem III. of Orange with 
a daughter of King James II. of Great Britain, 
added to the wealth and strength of the family, and 
jt held its position until 1795, when Willem V. was 
compelled to seek safety in England at the invaslon 
of the French army. In 1813, how- 
ever, the family returned, and after 
wuch diplomatic negotiation the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands was 
erected, with the son of the late 
Stadtholder as hereditary sovereign. 
As the result of this action Willem 
T, assumed the throne on March 15, 


Detberlands 
(Che). 


Capitale 
THE HAGUE. 





1816. In 1540 he abdicated in 
favor of his son, whọ, after 
a reign of nine years, be- 


queathed the throne to his heir, 
who reigned as Willem III. for forty- 
cne years, when he died (1890), and, 
in default of male heirs, was suc- 
ceeded by his daughter, Wilhelmina. 

Queen Wilhelmina was born 
August 31, 1880. Although she suc- 
ceeded to the throne at the time 
of her father's death, she was not 
iunnugurated until September 6, 
1598. On February 7, 1901, she was 
married to Prince Henry of Meck- 
leuburg-Schwerin. 

The Heir Apparent.—The direct 
heir to the throne is the reigning 
ana unmarried Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, whose grandmother, the 
late Princess Sophia, was the sister 
of the late King Willem. As his n 
acceptance of the dignity would require the sur- 
render of the grand ducal throne which he now 
occupies, it is a question if he would consent to 
make the change, in which case the legal heir would 
be Frincess Marie of Reuss (born January 20, 1849), 





PERPER E: 





Queen of the Netherlands. 


Religious liberty is 
complete and constitu- 
tionalally guarded in 
the Netherlands. The 
majority of the popu- 
latıon, including the 
royal family, are mem- 
bers of the Reformed 
Church. Public in- 
struction has been 
compulsory between the 
ages of six and thir- 
teen for nearly one 
hundred years. 

No juries sit in the 
Netherlands, justice be- 
ing administered in 106 
cantenal courts, twenty-three district courts, 
courts of appeals and one of cassation, 
court of the nation. 
extremely small number of fortresses, but by pierc- 
ing the dikes nearly all the approaching roads can be. 
flooded, while those that are on 
high ground are well protected by 
the existing fortifications. 

Although the manufactures of. . 
the Netherlands are inconsequen- 
tial, its agricultural interests are 
of great importance. These in- 
clude, besides cereals and garden 
products, tobacco, madder, flax, 
bulbs, shrubs and trees, ‘The tulip 
industry is world-famous.  . 

As the Netherlands is a free- 
trade country, few duties are lev- 
ied, and these have a fiscal, not 
a proteciionist character. No offi- 
cial return is kept of the value 
of the general trade. but the fol- 
lowing are the best obtainable es- 
timates of the commerce of the 
country for 1991: Imports, $818,- 
800,000; exports, $697,200,000. 

The budget estimates for 1903 
are as follows: Revenue, $63,201,- 
700; expenditure, $65,829,650. The 
ublic debt in 1902 amounted to 
456,156,180. 

The Colonies.—The colonial pos- 
sessions ef the Netherlands are 
entirely islands in various parts of 
the world. All of them are rich 





five 
the high 
The country is defended by an 





“agriculturally, but while they derive a considerable 


revenue, it does not balance the expenditure on their 
account. All of them are governed liberally, they 
ressess full religious freedom and have good educa- 
‘ional advantages. These possessions àre as follows: 


THE DUTCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


Possessions. 
Dutch East Indies: 
Java, Madura and the outpostS...oooooooomoocsooroo 
Dutch West Indies: . 
Dutch Guiana (SurinaM).....oooooooooosroososssoo 
Curaca0...ooooooooooooo»o» 


Total ass EE 
*1900 estimate, 71902. 


6.0.0. 0.0. 0.00.%.0000000000000000 


.0. 0. 90.0.00.0..0...E L.EOEOO.O./0. 


the wife of Prince Henry VII. of Reuss, and daugh- 
ter of the late Duke of Saxe-Weimar. They have 
four children—Prince Henry XXXII., born March 4, 
1878; Prince Henry XXXIII., born July 20, 1879; 
Princess Sophie, born June 27, 1884, and Prince 
Eenry XXXV., born August 1, 1887. 

The Ministry. — The Ministerial Council of the 
Netherlands is constituted as follows: Minister of 
the Interior and President of the Council, Dz. A. 
Kuijper: Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. R. Melvil 
Baron van Lijnden: Minister of Finance, Dr. J. J. 
T. Harte van Tecklenburg: Minister of Justice, Ir. 


J. A. Loeff: Minister of Colonies, A. F. W. Iden- 
burg; Minister of Marine, G. Kruijs: Minister of 
War, J. W. Bergansius; Minister of Public Works 


and Commerce, Dr. J. C. de Marez Oijens. 

The Nation.—The Netherlands is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy in which the executive power 
vests solely in the sovereign and the legislative 
power jointly in the sovereign and the States-Gen- 
eral, the Parliament, which consists of two cham- 
bers, the First and the Second. Members of the 
F*rst Chamber, fifty in number, are elected by the 
aon States for a term of nine years, while 

e 
are elected by the people for four years. 


one hundred members of the Second Chamber 
Only the 


Gcvernment and the Second Chamber have the power 
tc introduce bills. 


Area Sq. MI Population.* | Revenue.+ |Expenditure.+ 
736,400 36,000,000 $60,875,000 $63,891,500 
46,060 68,968 1,040,400 920,800 
403 52.301 245,200 284,800 
182,868 | 36,161,269 ! $62,160,600 | $65,097,100 


Events in 1903.—As a result of a railway strike, 
occurring early in the year, the Dutch Government 
introduced three bills in the Parliament on February 
25 as a means of preventing further labor troubles. 
One of the bills provided for a modification of the 
peral code, making strikes of State employes illegal 
and punishable when they interfere with publie serv- 
ice. Naturally: these bills aroused considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of laboring men, and popular opin- 
jon was vigorously opposed to the criminal clauses. 
The Government promised to modify them in such a 
way as to give it more control over the railways, as 
vell as the employes, and to arrange for arbitration, 
Tre law was signed by the Queen on April 12. In 
tha meantime, in retaliation, a general strike was 
crdered on all the State rallways early in April. 
Disorders resulted and there was rioting of such a 
nature as to warrant a call for troops. The strike 
fneluded the employes of all State public service de- 
partments. On April . the day the anti-strike 
bills. became law, the strike collapsed without the 
end sought—the death of the bills—being effected. 
The special levy of militia called out to prevent dis- 
order was disbanded the latter part of April. 

On April 25 Andrew Carnegie announced a gift of 
£1,500.000 for a Temple of Peace to be erected at 
The Hague. The gift was made with the under- 
standing that the Government of Holland be re- 
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The Government 


sponsible for its redee 
th thanks to the dotior 


hecepted the responsibility, wi k 
The war which the Dutch Governm t has peer 
carrying on ügaihst the Acheéñese, in Sumatra, for 
the past thirty years: came practically to a close 
in Atigust by the submission of the febel leaders. 
The war began in 1878 bf the refusal of the Sultan 
of the Acheénese to recognize Dutch suzeraitity, over 
which lodg negotiations took place. Many expedi* 
—— . (Nevada has an area 
. of 109.901 square 
: miles, and. by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had. a pop- 
ulation of 42,335.. Ne- 
vada formed a part of 
the Mexican concession 
of 1848, and was,cre- 
ated E separate more 
PONE ME, ory be an act of Con- 
Cápital: — gress, March 2, 1861, 
CARSON CITY, rom part of Utah. It 
then embraced the re- 
gion : bainded on 
north by the present 
boundary. east by the 
E "OCA . .116th meridian, south 
by the 37th parallel of latitude and west by Califor- 
nia. Part of. California was. included by 
whieh made Nevada: a Territory, 
State would not agree to the transfer. 362, 
a further portion of Utah was added, extending: the 
eastern boundary to the 115th Er 
meridian. By an act of March 21, Ps 
1864, the inhabitants were empow- 
ered to form a State government, 
and. a constitution having been 
ratified by the people, Nevada was 
declared a State by: proclamation 
of the President on October 31, 
1884. A third portion of Utah wns 
added May 5, 1866, extending, the 
boundary to the 114th meridian, 
and the portion of the State south 
of the 37th parallel was added from 
Arizona. . i eg 
The first settlement within the 
present boundary of the State was 
made by the Mormons. at Carson, 
Eagle and Washoe valleys near 
Genoa and Carson City, in, 1848, 
and the two or three years follow- 
ing. Gold was discovered in 1849 
near the present site of Dayton, 
and a few miners were attracted: 
Not until the discovery: of siiver, | 
in 1859, however, did the popula- 
tion begin to grow. Within two 
years mines were in full operation 
and the population had increased 
fróm 1,000 to 16,000. MR 
The census reports show that 
manufacturing industries in this State declined stead- 
ily from 1870 to 1890, but gained somewhat duting 
the last decade. The decrease in gold and silver min- 
ing accounts readily for the decrease in manufactür- 
ing. Car construction and repair shop work were the 


 Revada. 





New Hampshire has 
an area of 9,317 square 
miles, and,by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 411,566. 
New Hampshire was 
first visited by Euro- 
peans in 1614, and the 

rst settlements , were 
made in 1623, at Dover 
and Portsmouth. In 
1641. the district was 
annexed to Massachu- 
Setts, but in 1679 was 
made a royàl province, 
with a separate gov- 
am e LATI .., @rnment. Ten years 
later, in 1689, it again ‘became part of Massachusetts, 
and in 1741 was once.more a separate province. 
During its early history there ; Was much trouble with 
the Indians, which culminated in a massacre at 
Dover in 1789, when the towi was burned and nearly 
al of the inhabitants killed. ` ` ; 

. Unt 1764, it was supposed, that the territory 
granted John ¡Mason in 1629 included what is now 
the State of Vermont. The district was claimed by 
New York, and for years disturbances between the 
tivo ‘provinces ‘continued, and it Wks not until 1790 
that a gettlement Was reached. . 

Ta 1776 New Hampshire made a public declata- 










_ Dew 
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-the . irrigated, 


the act 
but the former 





Gov. John Sparks. | 


tions have been sent to suppress the rebels. and the 
(ps has been nearly $200,000,000 and thousands of 
ves. 

It was rumiofed in June that Queen Wilhelmina 
sLowed symptoms of tuberculosis, and it was recom- 
méfided that she make a trip to a milder clímute. 
Henri Willem Mesdag, the painter, was appointed 
in February as Dutch art commissioner to the St. 
Louis Exposition. - 


leading industries in 
1900. Flour and grist 
milling and the manu- 
facture of butter, 
cheese and condensed. 
milk form other in- 

dustrial interests. 
Hay and wheat are 
the only crops of any 
importance in Nevada, 
Agriculture is carried 
on in the valleys, 
which can be easily 
and where 
the soll is sufficiently 
fertile to make furm- 
ing worth while. In 
1902 the. wheat crop amounted to 537,637 bushels, 
growh on 19,839 acres, whlle the acreage of hay 
was 132,712 acres, amounting to 386,192 tons. On 
January. 1, 1903, there were in the State 76,011 
hor&és, 16,010 cows, 364,165 other cattle, 2,991,166 
` i sheep and 14,158 swine, valued in 

e the aggregate at $14,582,491. 
Events in 19U03.— Among the im- 
portant laws passed at the last 
Session of the Nevada Legislature 
were these: An act providing for 
the reclamation of the arid lands: 
authorizing and directing all 
county and State officials to co- 
operate with the Secretary of the 
Interior; providing for office ot 
State Enginter; providing for the 
compiling of all matters relating t» 
water rights, etc. A new taxati:n 
law, which provides that city ano 
county tax rates shall be rednecd 
10 cents a year until a mte of 7 
cents each 1s rescehed, and sak. 0 
cents shall thereafter be the mux- 
imum city or county rate. An 
eight-hour law, applying to al 
mínes, smelters and places for the 
reduction of ores; also work o" 
State, county or municipal build 
ings, roads, etc. Fish and gem: 
Wardens wefe appointed for each 
, county. Bookmaking or poolselling 
on prize fights or races which tẹke 
lace out of the State were prohib- 
t . ted. Forbidding sheep to be grazed 
or herded within one mile of any house occupied us 
a residence, er within three miles of a post office. 
A resolution was passed asking that the question of 
electing United States Senators by direct vote be 

referred to a constitutional convention. 








tion of independence, 
and men from this 
State took part in 
every battle of the 
evolution, from Bun- 
ker Hill to the sur- 
tender of Cornwallis |, 
at Yorktown. The Fed- ; 
eral Comstitution was | | 
ratified June 21, 1788. ` 
In 1781 a State Consti- ' 


tution was formed. 
much like. one pre- | 
viously adopted by 


Massachusetts, and on . 
June 2, 1784, it went ` 
into .force. In 1807 
the seat of government was permanently established 
at Concord. During the Civil War New Hamp- 
shire furnished 34,605 men to the Unton army and 
navy. . 

The abundant water power of the State and the 
proximity of the soüthern portion to ‘the markets of 
New England have been important factors in the 





growth of manufacturing. Boot and shoe making is ` 


of chief importance, and the mannfacture of woollen 
goods ranks second. Manchester is the manufactür- 
ing centre of ‘the ‘State. and some of the finest 
woollen goods in ‘the country come from that city. 
Lumber and : er products, fotirdty ‘and machine 








| 
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shop products, and hosiery and knit goods stand in license, while most of the towns voted for no license. 


the order named. 


Events in 1908.—A mong the important acts passed only nineteen licenses, 


at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture were bills providing for the 
improvement of sanitary conditions 
in the towns and villages; for the 
licensing by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of all insurance companies 
organized within the State; that no 
bonds, coupons, notes or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by 
rallway companies payable more 
than twelve months after the date 
of issue shall be sold or disposed 
of by the company for a less sum 
than the face value; encouraging 
the use of wide tlres on heavy 
vehicles by providing for the abate- 
ment of the tax assessed against 
the owners of vehicles upon which 
wide tires have been placed; re- 
quiring non-resident hunters to se- 
cure licenses before hunting deer 
within the State; regulating the 
snle of liquors by the appointment 
of a License Commission, whose 
duty 1t sha!l be to grant licenses, 
under certain restrictions, for the 
sale of liquors. This last bill 
means the abolition of prohibition, 
which has been in force in the 
State for fifty-eight years. On May 


12, under a provision of this bill, Special elections 
were held in all the cities and towns and the ques- 
tion of license or no license for the individual com- 
munities was determined. Most of the cities favored 





Gov. N. J. 


On the 19th of May the commissioners bad granted 
and but two saloons had 
been opened—one in Concord. and 
one in Manchester. The commis- 
Sion appointed by the Governor 
was composed of Cyrus H. Little, 
of Manchester; Harry W. Keyes, 
of Haverhil, and John Kivel, of 
Dover. 

Other bills were passed to en- 
courage the planting and preser- 
vation of forests, to improve high- 
ways and appoint a highway en- 
gineer, and to send indigent con- 
sumptives to sanitariums. 

On January 14 Jacob H. Gal- 
linger was elected by acclamation 
to succeed himself as United States 
Senator. 

Foot and mouth disease broke 
out among the cattle- near Bedford 
in March, and a rigid quarantine 
was at once instituted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was 
not raised until late in the Sum- 
mer, when the disease was eradi- 
cated. 

The cotton mills at Newmarket 
were closed March 30 on account 
of a disagreement with the weav- 





Bachelder. ers about overtime work. A set- 
tlement was reached in a short 
time. A fire at Laconia on May 26 destroyed prop- 


erty to the extent of $500,000. "The drought of April 
and May eaused a loss of about $1,000,000 to the 
farmers of the State. 


Dew jersey. 


Capital 
TRENTON. 





New Jersey has an 
area of 8,173 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 1.883,669. 
The first colony in 
New Jersey was prob- 
ably planted at Bergen 
between 1617 and 1620 
by the Dutch of 
H New Amsterdam, who 
claimed the entire 
eountry. In 1623 Fort 
Nassau was bwilt by 
the Dutch. In 1634 
England obtained a 
grant of land along 


equipped troops to the 
Union army and navy. 
For two decades New 
Jersey has stood sixth 
in rank in manufac 
tures, its industrial po- 
sition being due large- 
ly to its proximity tc 
great markets and its 
transportation facili- 
ties. Of greatest im- 
portance is the textile 
industry, and the State 
stands high in the 
manufacture of silk. 
The reüning of petro- 
leum has also grown to 





the Delaware, nnd later on a party of Swedes and 
Finns purchased land in the same region from the 
The Dutch and Swedes united against the 
that colony, 
Swedes themselves were driven out by the (Dutch. 
1664 Charles II, disregarded the claims 


natlves. 


English, driving out 


and granted to the Duke of York 
nl the land lying between the 
Conneeticut and Delaware rivers. 
New Amsterdam was captured. and 
shortly afterward Elizabeth, New- 
ark, Middletown and Shrewsbury 
were founded. Philip Carteret was 
made Governor of the region now 
embraced in New Jersey, but in 
1670 the people revolted, drove out 
Philip and chose his brother, James 
Carteret, as Governor. 

In July, 1673. the Dutch recap- 
tured New Amsterdam. then New 
York and the surrounding country, 
but held it only one year, when it 
was reconveyed to Great Britain. 
From 1674 to 1681 Andros held the 
office of Governor of all the British 
colonies. In 1675 a Quaker settle- 
ment was formed at Salem, and 
the eountry below Little Egg Har- 
bor was oeeupied by them. In 1682 
William Penn and eleven others 
purchased this whole region. In 
1702 the proprietors surrendered 
the rights of the province to the 
Crown, and New Jersey became a 
royal province, governed at first 
witl New York, but in 1708 it was 
given a separate administration. 
Constitution was formed. 
met at Princeton. 
moved to Trenton. 


the battles of Trenton, Princeton, 


In 1776 
and the first Legislature 
In 1790 the State capital was 
During the Revolutionary War 
Millstone. 
Bank and Monmouth were fought on New Jersey soil. 
| During the Civil War the State furnished 79,511 fully 


and then 





Gov. 


of the Dutch 


1 


a 


a condition of considerable commercial importance. 
Events in 1903.—-The State Legislature at its last 
session passed an important bill regulating the speed 


the of automobiles within the State. The bill is made 


In applieable to any motor-driven vehicle not  pro- 
pelled exclusively by muscular pedal power. It pro- 
vides that ` automobiles may be 


driven at the rate of one mile in 
six minutes around eurves and at 
important cross roads in the coun- 
try, at one mile in seven minutes 
in cities and at one mile in. three 
minutes in the open country.  Li- 
censes are required to drive a mo- 
tor vehicle, and before such are 
granted it must be shown that the 
driver is competent. to manage the 
machine. All automobiles are re- ` 
quired to show a license number 
in conspicuous figures. Non-resi- 
dents as well as residents are made 
amenable to the law, and no ex- 
eeption is made in the case of 
physicians. Three constitutional 
amendments passed to be presented 
to the people at the primaries in 
September were defeated when the 
popular vote was taken. 

The first election under the pri- 
mary law passed at the Winter 
session of the Legislature was 
held September 8. Under the law 
ward conventions for the nomina- 
tion of Aldermen and minor of- 
ficials are abolished and candi- 
dates are nominated directly by 
the people. There were important contests in Jersey 
City, Hoboken and Newark, and where heavy votes 
were polled there was considerable delay Jn count- 
ing owing to the imperfect understanding of the law 
and the nature of the ballots. . 

The General School law of the State, passed by 
the Legislature, which provides for a sort of State- 


Franklin Murphy. 


State 


Red 
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wide graded school system, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Court of Errors and Appeals in Sep- 
tember. The law was brought to the attention of 
the Supreme Court in March, and was then declared 
constitutional, but errors were found in it, and the 
Appeal Court was applied to for a final decision. 
The question will go before tbe next session of the 
Legislature, and it is likely an entirely new law will 
be framed. 

The report on new corporations started in New 
Jersey showed a decrease in number and fees during 
the year. The charters of 927 companies were dis- 
solved for non-payment of the annual tax. Action 
on the abandonment of the Morris Canal was deferred 
until the next session of the Legislature. 

On February 19 a trolley car loaded with school 
children was struck by an express train at a grade 
crossing in Newark and nine of the children were 
killed, Indictments were brought against the officials 


New Mexico has an 
area of 122,687 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a popu- 
lation of 195,310. New 
Mexico was among the 
first of the interior 
sections of the United 
States to be visited 
by the Spaniards, 
nearly a century be- 
fore the English 
landed on the Atlantic 
.coast. Some time be- 
fore 1537 Alvar Nunez 
visited the country, 

i and in 1539 the expe- 
dition under Marco de Niza, and a year later an- 
otüer, under oronado, made some explorations. 
About 1581 Augustin Ruiz, a Franciscan missionary, 
entered the country, but was soon murdered by the 
Indians. Formal possession of the 
region was taken by Juan de Onate 
in either 1595 or 1599, and the mis- 
sionarles who accompanied his ex- 
.pedition met with much success in 
.Christianizing the Indians. Many 
‘of the Indian tribes, and especially 
.the Pueblos, were found in an ad- 
.vanced state of civilization and 
were among the first to embrace 
the new religion offered by the 
Spanish priests. 

The oppressions of the newcom- 
ers aroused a feeling of resentment 
in the Indians, und they began to 
make resistance, and in 1680 suc- 
ceeded in driving the Spaniards 
from the country. In 1698 Spain 
regained possession of the region 
and held it until 1846, when Santa 
Fe was taken by the United States 
troops under General Kearny, who 
soon after conquered the whole ter- 
ritory from Mexico. In 18418 it 
was ceded to the United States 


Dew Mexico. 


Capital: 
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ty the treaty of Gaudalupe Hi- 
dalgo. A territorial government 
was formed in 1850, and since 
1875 the question of admitting 
New Mexico to Statehood has 
been before Congress. The aggregate value of 
the manufactures in the Territory is small, 
mining and stock raising being the most im- 
portant industries, and agriculture ranking next. 
New Mexico has a larger number of sheep 


New York has an 
area of 53,719 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 7,268,894. 
Lake Champlain, 
the upper part of New 
York State, was dis- 
covered in 1609. and 
the same year Henry 


Dew York. 


Capital: 
ALBANY. 


the river whieh 
his name. The land, 
under this discovery, 


of New Mexico during 





Gov. Miguel A. Otero. 


in bany. 


Hudson discovered New ed until 
York Bay and entered Peter 
bears came Governor 
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and executive board of the North Jersey Street Rail- 
way Company, charging them with manslaughter. On 
August 31 the case was brought to trial, and was 
taken from the jury by the court and the defendants 
were acquitted. February 9 the Barnes Chemica] 
Works, at Paterson, was destroyed by fire, 


with a ! 





i 
! 


loss of about $100,000. February 21 the dye works of | 


Lamond & Robertson was burned, with a loss of $40,- 
000. July 22 Paterson was struck by a tornado, which 
rendered 65 families homeless, During the year the 
city was rapidly recovering from the effects of the 
disaster of the year before, and in celebrution of its 
rejuvination the week of September 18 was set apart 
as ‘‘Forget It" week, when the city was given over 
to pleasure. Heavy rains eaused another flood in 
Paterson and Passaic October 9, 10 and 11. Thou- 
sands of persons were thrown out of work and hun- 
dreds rendered homeless in the former city, and 
$3,000,000 in property was lost. 


than any other Terri- 
tory, and several large 
wool - scouring plants 
have been recently es- 
tablished. 

Events in 1903.—The 
Omnibus Statehood bill 
pending before the Na- 
tional Congress en- 
grossed the attention 


the year and was made 
the subject of a memo- 
rial presented by the 
Territorial Legislature. 
The bill provided for 
the admission of New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma into Statehood. 
Mexico claimed the right to Statehood on 


New 
the 
grounds that she had the requisite population and was 


fully entitled to independent government, and had 


furnished more soldiers for ae 
Spanish and Civil wars in propor- 
tion to her population than any 
other State or Territory. Adjacent 


States were also memorialized, ask- 
ing their aid in securing the much- 
desired change of government. 

Among the many bills passed 
by the Territorial Legislature were 
the following: An act to permit 
‘charitable, benevolent and scientific 
institutions having no capital stock 
to consolidate upon censent of 
three-fourths of the board of di- 
rectors of each; an act creating 
the oflice of game and fish warden 
of the Territory. to provide for the 
protection of game and fish, estab- 
lishing game laws and providing 
penalties for their violation; an act 
regulating the admission of foreign 
corporations, compelling them to 
file with the Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory a copy of their charters; an 
act changing the method by which 
the death penalty shall be inflicted. 
making executions private, to be 
witnessed by not more than twenty 
persons, including members of the 
medical profession, officers of the 
law, elergymen and representutives of the press; an 
act authorizing the practice of osteopathy within the 
Territory; an act creating county boards of horticul- 
tural commissions and to promote the horticultural 
interests of the Territory. 





Dutch West India Com- 
pany was incorporated, 
and in 1623 eighteen 
families settled at 
Fort Orange, now AI- 
In 1626 Man- 
hattan was purchased 
from the Indians. Dur- 
ing 1638 Indian trou- 
bles began, which last- 
1647, when 
Stuyvesant be- 
of the 
and conciliated 
the natives. In 1664 


colony 








a charter to all the 
land. In 1614 privi- land between the Con- 
leges were granted to any company opening trade necticut and Delaware rivers was granted the Duke 


with the natives. Quick advantage was taken of this of York, and in August of that year New Amsterdam 
offer by several Dutch companies. The first settle- was captured nnd named New York, At this time 
| ment was made on Manhattan Island. In 1621 the the slave trade, begun by the Dutch in 1627, had 


was claimed by Hol- 


— 
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grown to such proportions that New York contained 
more slaves than Virginia. 

In 1688 Andros became ‘Governor of the English 
colonies and appointed Nicholson Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York. The next year the people of the town 
of New York revolted against the harsh methods of 
the ruler and seized the government, to be adminis- 
tered for William and Mary. In 1690 Schenectady 
was burned by the Indians and the people massacred. 
During the contest between the French and English 
colonists in 1754 the upper part of the State was 
subject to much fighting. In 1759 the French were 
finally driven out across the borders into Canada. 

In October, 1775, Tryon, the last of the royal Gov- 
ernurs, was driven from the province. In 1731 the 
Connecticut boundary was established, and in 1789 
the claims of Massachusetts were settled. In 1790, 
to end disputes that had continued nearly a century, 
Vermont was made a separate Territory, New York 
receiving $30,000 in return for her claim. In 1800 
the first idea of a canal to the 
lakes was broached, and in 1808 
the first survey was made. A law 
authorizing its construction was 
passed in 1816, and work was be- 
gun the following year. In 1825 
the canal was completed, : 

During the Civil War New Yor 
furnished 455,568 troops to the 
Union army. 

Events in 1908.—Probably the 
most important act of the New 
York State Legislature was the 
passage of the Canal bill which 
provided for a referendum at the 
next general election on the appro- 
priation of $101,000,000 to be ex- 
pended in improving the canal sys- 
tem of the State. No bill met with 
more determined opposition, com- 
ing chiefly from the Republicans, 
and in spite of the fact that the 
question was to be submitted di- 
rectly to the people a strong and 
continued fight was waged. The 
bill proposes a thousand-ton barge 
canal in place of the Erie Canal, 
to run from Troy to Buffalo, partly 
over the route of the old canal and 
partly by newly constructed chan- 
nels. The bill also provides for the improvement of 
the Oswego and Champlain canals by deepening and 
widenlng. 

Fourteen bills promoted and proposed by labor 
and humanitarian organizations were passed. Four 
of them provide for the regulation of the employ- 
ment of children; one provided for the licensing of 
newsboys under fourteen years of age. another af- 
* ets child labor in mercantile establishments and a 
third increased the penalties for false statements in 
employment certificates. The Hughes bill to prevent 
discriminations by labor unions and emplovers against 
members of the National Guard was passed and ap- 
proved. The general establishment of children’s 
courts was made obligatory. This requires that all 
cases involving the commitment or trial of children 
under fifteen year of age be heard apart from the 
trial of other criminal cases, a separate docket and 
record to be kept, and as far as possible a separate 
courtroom provided. The age for which abandon- 
ment of children is a misdemeanor was raised from 
six to fourteen years. Junk dealers are prohibited 


Nicaragua was dis- 
covered in 1502 by Gil 
Gonzales Avila, who 
found the country un- 
der the rule of a cacique 
named Nicarao. The 
country was soon sub- 
jugated, and the his- 
tory of Spanish rule 
which followed was 
much the same as that 
of other South Amer- 
ican countries. On 
September 15, 1821, 
Guatemala, to which 
Nicaragua was at- 
tached as a province, 
proclaimed its independence of Spain. The move- 
ment was followed by Nicaragua and the other 
provinces, aud the Central American Confederation 
was formed. Nicaragua and Honduras soon withdrew 
from the union and proclaimed themselves free and 
sovereign States. In 1847 the British invaded the coun- 
try, and in 1855 a filibustering expedition conducted 
by William Wałker aroused the people to resistance. 


Nicaragua. 
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Gov. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 


from purchusing any merchandise from any child un- 
der the age of sixteen years. 

A law regulating the speed of automobiles, known 
as the ''Bailey law," provided a scale of penalties 
for the violation of its provisions. The first offense 
Was to be punishable by suspension for two weeks of 
the right to operate; second offense, suspension for 
one month; third offense, revocation of right to op- 
erate. The bill included provisions requiring the 
registration of all machines, a clause which was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in Au- 
gust. On January 20 United States Senator T. C. 
Platt was re-elected, receiving 111 out of 117 Re- 
publican votes. 

The Franchise Tax law, providing a tax for spe- 
cial franchises and the assessment of such be the 
State Tax Board, was declared unconstitutional by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in Jan- 
uary on the grounds that, while the legality of tax- 
ing franchises is unquestioned, the assessment should 
be done by local officers and not 
by a State board. The case was 
taken to the Court of Appeals, 
which on April 28 handed down an 
opinion adverse to that of the Ap- 
pellate Division, holding that spe- 
cial franchises extending through 
several municipalities cannot be 
taxed by local authorities. 

An epidemic of typhoid fever at 
Ithaca in February and March 
caused 64 deaths and the illness of 
655 persons. It was thought to be 
due to a pollution of the water 
supply of the city, which had been 
furnished by a private corporation. 
On March 2 the citizens of Ithaca 
decided to purchase the water 
works and make themselves respon- 
Sible for the purity of the supply. 
In September several large artesian 
wells were completed, enough to 
furnish the city with absolutely 
pure water. 

An unusual condition of affairs 


occurred in Livonia, Livingston 
County, in March. The néwly- 
elected town officers, finding the 


election held on March 10 to be 
invalid, took steps to have them- 
selves removed from office, fearing that their official 
acts might be at any time set aside on account of 
this fact. 

During April and May serious fires occurred in 
the Adirondack Mountains, destroying several hunt- 
ing camps and an incalculable amount of fine tim- 
ber. On June 7 a heavy rain checked the fire, but 
by that time fully 1,000,000 acres had been denuded, 

The Mohawk River rose above the danger mark in 
February, and on March 2 a large dam near Sche- 
nectady gave way, flooding the lowlands and causing 
the destruction of much valuable property. A train 
of tank cars exploded at Olean on March 10, killing 
twenty-two persons and injuring scores of others. 
The train caught fire and the people killed and in- 
jured had been attracted by the glare to watch the 
flames. ` 

On March 22 the American Falls at Ntagara went 
dry. For the first time in fifty-five years people 
were able to walk about in the river bed. The ex- 
traordinary condition was due to an ice jam which 
formed in shallow places up the river. 


The President,—Gen- 
eral Jose Santos Zelaya 
(1902-1906). 

The Cabinet.—Secre- 
tary of Foreign Af- 


fairs. Jose Francisco 
Aguilar; Secretary of 
Interior, Adolfo Alte- 
mirano; Secretary of 
Finance, Felix Pedro 
Zelaya; Secretary of 
Public Works, Jose 
Dolores Gomez. 

The Government.— 





Legislative powers are 
vested in a Congress 
of one House, the mem- 
bers of which are elected by universal suffrage for a 
term of two years. The number of members is fortv. 
Judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, two 
chambers of second instance and judges of inferior 
courts. The republic is divided into thirteen depart- 
ments, two comarcas and three districts, each of 
which is under a political head. The Mosquito Re- 
serve is now a department and is named Zelaya. The 
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heads of the departments have supervision of finance, 
instruction and other matters, and are military heads 
of the sections. 

The Nation.—Nicaragua has an area of about 
49,200 square miles and a population of about 500,- 
000, including uncivilized Indians. The mass of the 
population consists of aboriginal Indians, mulattoes, 
negroes and mixed races. The number of Europeans 
is small, though on the increase. The Mosquito Indians 
are under the protection of Great Britain, whose gov- 
ernment, it is said, is willing to withdraw all claims 
to jurisdiction in the country. Im- e 
migration is encouraged, and in 
1900 a concession of 60,000 acres 
was granted for colonization, the 
concessionaire endeavoring to en- 
courage agricultural immigrants 
from northern Europe. 

Education is encouraged. There 
are ten colleges and two universi- 
ties, and, according to an official 
statement, there were 323 element- 
ary schools in 1900. A National 
Industriul, Commercial and Scien- 
tific Museum has been established 
at Managua. The constitutional 
religion of the republic is Roman 
Catholic, but all forms of faith are 
permitted. 

Coffee forms the principal agri- 
cultural industry of the country. 
and its cultivation is being rapidly 
extended, chiefly by Germans, who 
own most of the plantations. In 
1902 the coffee crop was about 30.- 
000,000 pounds, the largest ever 
produced. Bananas are extensively 
cultivated in the Blueflelds region, 
and there are several rubber planta- 
tions in this section which give 
promise of large yields in the fu- 
ture. The sugar industry is expanding, as is also the 
cultivation of cacao. Tobacco is cultivated, but 
it is coarse and it serves for home consump- 
tion only. There are more than 100 mines in 
the republic, most of which are worked by American 
and British companies. Gold mixed with silver. is 
found in nearly all of these. Manufacturing is car- 
ried on for local uses only, the principal articles man- 
ufactured being furniture, boots and shoes, cigars 
and *cigarettes, sugar, rum, beer, candles and soap. 
Rnilroids belong to the Government, except the 
Silica Railway, seven miles long. 


‘North Carolina has 
an area of 52,474 
square miles, and by 
the census of 1900 had 
a population of 1,893,- 
810. ‘A party under 
‘Ralph Lane, sent out 
by Sir Walter Ralelgh, 
made the first  at- 
tempts at settling 










Dortb 
Zarolina. 


State North Carolina, land- 
Capital: ing on Roanoke Island. 
RALEIGH. Quarrels with the In- 


dians caused the party 
to stay but a year, 
and it returned wlth 


Sir Francis Drake's 
fleet. Other colonists were sent out by Raleigh the 
same year and the year following, but none returned, 


and. all were supposed to have been murdered by the 
Indians. It was not until the seventeenth century 
that any permanent settlements were formed. In 
1663 Charles FI. formed the Province of the Caro- 
linas, which he granted to eight noblemen, who were 
joint proprietors and vested with jurisdiction over 
the colonists. A scheme of government was written 
by John Locke and ‘was made the fundamental law 
for. about twenty-five years. Albemarle, the name 
then given to what now constitutes North ‘Carolina, 
was augmented by settlers from Virginia, New Eng- 
land and ‘Bermuda, and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the colony had already become 
noted for its tobacco. About 1711 the Tuscaroras be- 
gan a war of extermination against the whites, but, 
with the assistance of the people of the other colo- 
pies, the North Carolinians subdued them in 1713, 
and later other hostile tribes ¡were also reduced to 
subjection. In 1729 North Carolina became a royal 
province and was given a government separate from 
South Carolina. In 1775 an association for the de- 
fense of the rights of the colony was formed in 
Mecklenburg County, and all allegiance to England 


was renounced, anticipating the united colonies by 
nearly a year. 





"President Zelaya. 


Events in 1908.—4A rebellion broke out in the De- 
purtment of Chontales, near Lake Nicaragua, in 
March, and spread to other departments. lts cause 
was assigned to the friendship shown by President 
Zelaya to President Sierra of Honduras in his un- 
successful attempt to retain the Presidency of that 
country. "There was much intriguing aud counter 
plotting. The revolutionists seized the steamers on 
Lake Nicaragua, enabling them to escape the force 
sent against them by the President. Later they took 
the Government gunboat and were able by its aid to 
resist the attempts made by Gov- 
ernment troops to dislodge them. 
At no time did the rebellion as- 
sume very serious proportions, ul- 
though it was said the rebels had 
received aid from President Bo- 
nilla, the successful contestunt in 
Honduras. Its leaders were finally 
captured and imprisoned. On July 
12 President Zelaya granted am- 
nesty to all of his political ene- 
mies, pardoning, as well, political 
prisoners. 

The final rejection of the canal 
treaty by Colombia in September 
brought the Nicaraguan route to 
the front. Nicaragua was made 
second choice in the bill passed 
by the United States Congress in 
the Spring providing for the con- 
struction of a canal across Central 
America. Since December 10, 
1901, the United States has held 
an option on a lease in perpetuity 
to a strip of land, including the 
canal route, and but little action 
by the Nicaraguan Government will 
be necessary to give the United 
States complete rights to dig the 
channel.  Considerable work of a 
preliminary nature has already been accomplished, in- 
cluding a railway extending through an almost im- 
penetrable swamp. 

A concession has been granted a citizen of 
the United States giving him the sole right to 
exploit for a term of twenty-five years all gold, 
silver. copper, coal, coal-oil, precious stones and 
any class of precious metals in a territory equal 
to about one-sixth of the whole republic. In re- 
turn the Government is to recelve 
the net profits of the undertaking, 
gold having been paid in advance. 





2 per cent of 
$100,000 in 


On May 21, 1861, at 
a convention asseinbled 
at Raleigh, the Ordi- 
nance of Secession was 
passed and tune Confed- 
erate Constitution rati- 
fled. Delegates were 
chosen to the Confed- 
erate Congress. Forts 
Hatteras and Clarke 
were captured by the. 
Federal forces August 
29, 1861, and on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1862, Roanoke 
Island was taken, 'New- 
bern was captured 
Mareh 14 of the same 
year. On January 15, 1865, Admiral Porter and Gen- 
eral Terry captured tbe defenses of Cape Fear River, 
and on February 22 Wilmington fell. Raleigh was 
eaptured on April 13, and on April 26 Johnston's 
army surrendered, ending hostilities in the State. 
The Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution was ratified November 13, 1865, and the Fif- 
teenth Amendment on Mareh 4, 1809. 

Events in 1908.— The North Carolina Legislature 
in 1903 passed 1,230 acts, the greater part of which 
were of local or restricted applieation, and of the 
rest but few were of general interest. 

The most striking new legislation of the session 
is an act to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of liquors, popularly known as the Watts bil. The 
principal new feature is that which restricts the 
manufacture and sale of liquors to incorporated cities 
and towns. Another act amends the law relating ‘to 
permanent roll of voters. Its effect is to give life 
tu the ‘‘grandfather clause’’ of the recent suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution, which dis- 
franchises most of the negro voters while protecting 
nearly all white citizens in the right to vote. Chap- 
ter 380 provides for the establishment and enlarge- 
ment of libraries in the rural public schools. Chap- 
ter 499 provides pensions for disabled Confederate 
veterans, ranging from $72 a year for total disa- 














$30 for partial disability. Chapter 517 


bility to 
provides for the inspection and labeling of certain 


commercial food stuffs. Chapter 577 provides for the 
registration of trained nurses, but 
does not abridge the rights of 
nurses not registered. Chapter 7641 
regulates the hours of labor in 
mills and factories and prohibits 
the employment of children under 
twelve years. Chapter $886 pro- 
vides for the preservation of song 
and game birds and incorporates 


the Audubon Society with large 
powers. Chapter 927 prohibits 
overcharges | and certain other 


abuses of railroads and other cor- 
porations. A joint resolution in- 
troduced into the IIouse of Repre- 
sentatives relating to a proposed 
constitutional amendment for the 
direct election of United States 
Senators was adopted by both 
houses. 

Lee S. Overman was elected to 
the United States Senate, to suc- 
ceed J. C. Pritchard. 

The Legislature incorporated 
the seven colored normal schools 
of the State into three, one of the 
largest of which is in Fayetteville. 
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the town of Wilson a member of the ‘lily 
white" faction of the party. It had been 


expected that the negro applicant for the position 

) would be chosen. An ordinance of 
an incorporated town in North 
Carolina required all shops, where 
merehandise was sold to close at 
7:30 o’clock every evening, except 
Saturday, during July, August and 
September. The Supreme Court 
decided that, in ‘absence of a more 
express statute, the town could nof 
pass such an ordinance. 

The cotton yield of North Caro- 
lina for 1902 amounted to more 
than 545,300 bales, of which 518,- 
068 were ginned within the State. 

The principal crops for the year 
ending December 31, 1902, were as 
follows: Corn 2,106,682 acres. 
37.622.880 bushels; Winter wheat. 
576,558 acres, 3,055,757 bushels; 
potatoes, 24,890 acres, 3,024,416 
bushels; tobacco, 219,263 acres, 
142.520.900 pounds. 

North Carolina had a larger 
yield of rice than any State except 
Texas. 

According to a report of the 
Department of Agriculture there 


This school has a record of twenty- ; were 2,101,354 farm animals in 
six years’ good work, and is one Gov. Charles B. Aycock. North Carolina, of which 162,438 
of the most completely equipped were horses and 138,048 were 
colored normal schools in the South. Some surprise mules. The number of milch cows was 201,460; 
was felt by the ''black'" Republicans of the State other cattle, 307,772; sheep, 220,682, and swine, 
when President Roosevelt appointed as postmaster in 1,071,154. 
PSS FOR a a we North Dakota has an 252.24, and the total 

area of 70.870 square expenditures $1,915,- 

miles, and by the cen- 785,34. The total 

sus of 1900 had a pop- funded debt of the 


ulation of 319,146. The 
Territory of Dakota. of 
which North and South 
Dakotas were formed, 


North Dakota. 


SE E EE 
Sat, part o e Territory 
Capital: of Minnesota, which 
BISMARCK. was organized.in 18419 


from part of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase of 1803. 
In 1854 the Territory 
SI A EA of Nebraska was 
formed, comprising 
then the present State of Nebraska and all of Dakota. 
On March 2, 1861, the Territory of Dakota was organ- 
ized, comprising then the States of Montana and 
Wyoming. The first permanent settlements by whites 
were made in 1859 in Clay, Union 
and Yankton counties. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1899, the Territory was di- 
vided and the States of North and 
Scuth Dakota formed and admitted 
to the Union at the same time. The 
history of the settlement and 
growth of the country is identical 
with that of the Territories of 
which it originally formed a part. 
The principal industries of North 
Dakota are agriculture and stock 
raising, though there has been an 
increase in manufaeturing the last 
few years. The manufacturing in- 
terests depend upon local needs, 
however, and, except in the case 
of flour and grist mill products, the 
eutire product of the manufactures 
is consumed at or near the point 
of production. During 1902 coal 
mines were opened in the western 
part of the State, from which an 
excellent quality of lignite is ob- 
tained. The coal deposit had been 
known for some time, and the coal 
famine of the Winter of 1902-03 
brought about its development. 
Events in 1903.—The Ntate Leg- 
islature re-elected Ilenry Hans- 
brough to the United States Senate on January 20. 
There was no opposition. 
At the beginning of 1903 North Dakota had on 
hand a surplus of $610.409.35 over all expenditures 
foc the year before. The receipts had been $2,125,- 





Gov. Frank White. 


State at the beginning 
of the year was $262,- 
«00. According to the 
Crop Reporter the prin- 
eipal field erops of the 
State in 1902 were as 
follows: Corn, 82,700 
acres, 1,604,380 bush- 
els; Spring wheat, 3,- 
954,229 acres, 62,872,- 
241 bushels; oats, 766,- 
599 acres, 29,437,402 
bushels; barley, 501.984 
acres, 15,861,557 bushels; 
2.491,125 bushels; hay, 
flaxseed, 2,160,000 acres, 15,552,000 bushels. The 
Yield of flaxseed exceeded all that grown in the 
rest of the United States. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agri- 
culture the number of farm animals 
in the State at the beginning of 
the year included 358,770 horses, 
1.032 mules, 166,665 milch cows, 
570,956 other cattle, 827,781 sheep 
and 175,403 swine. The yield of 
coal from the newly developéd lig- 
nite mines in the western ‘part of 
the State amounted in value to 
more than $500,000 in 1903. 

Active work in carry ig out the 
irrigation plans of the Federal and 
State Governments was begun dur- 
ing 1903. Under the irrigation act 
of June 17, 1902, North Dakota 
was to receive its share of the 
appropriation for the work, and as 
the State had already a considera- 
ble fund for the Same purpose, 
there was but little delay 1n com- 
mencing preliminary operations. A 
topographical survey of the arid 
sections of the State was begun in 
April, under direction of the 
United States Geological Survey. 
The first work consisted of an ex- 
amination of the western part of 
the State, for the diversion of the 
main Missouri River and its tributaries in the northetn 
and southern parts of the State. Wherever conditioms 
wight seem to warrant the expenditure of the money 
for irrigation purposes, a more careful survey will 
he made and an estimate of the cost asked. 





potatoes, 23,725 acres, 
135,420 acres, 224,797 tons; 
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358 AND ATLAS. 
; Ohio has an area of Events in 1903.—City 
| 44,464 square miles, elections were held 
and by the census of throughout the State 
1900 had a population on April 6, and in 
Obi of 4,157,545. Ohio was general Republican 
O. first visited by La yuins were shown, 
Salle in 1668, and some though there were but 
T exploration of the re- few changes in the ad- 
gion was made in 1680 ministrations. In Co- 
Se by French adventurers, lumbus the Democratic 
Capital: who caused a quarrel candidate, Mayor Hin- 
COLUMBUS. with the English by kle, was defeated by 
claiming this country Jeffrey, a Republican. 
for France. In 1749 Mayor Fleischmann 


the ‘‘Ohio Company”” 
was formed for the de- 
velopment of this re- 
glon, and in 1763 France ceded her claim on the ter- 
ritory to Great Britain. By the terms of the treaty 
of peace of 1783 Ohio became part of the United 
States. From 1784 tp 1800 the claims of various 
States to this territory were ceded to the United 
States and the claims of the Indian tribes settled by 
treaty. In 1786 the second Ohlo company was 
formed, and the next year the Northwest Territory, 
including the distriet north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, was organized. The first permanent 
settlement was made at Marietta, in 1788, and the 
same year Cincinnati was founded, under the name 
of Losantville, From 1788 until 
1795 there was much trouble with 
the Indians, settled finally by the 
treaty of '"lhree Fires," by which 
the whites secured title to land 
comprising two-thirds of the State. 
Cleveland, named after Moses 
Cleveland, was founded in 1796. 
Ohio was formed into a sep- 
arate Territory jn 1800, and two 
years later was admitted to State- 
hood. The First General Assem- 
bly under the State Constitution 
met at Chillicothe in 1803. In 
1812 Columbus was laid out as the 
site of the State capital, In 1818 
the first steamboat, the Walk on 
the Water, was launched on Lake 
Erie. In 1836 the first Western rail- 
road was opened, from Toledo, 
Ohio, to Adrian, Michigan, with 
horse power at first and, in 1837, 
with steam power. The State 
began to be noted for wheat grow- 
ing about 1840, and in 1863 her 
coal and iron mines began to. be 
developed. Manufacturing became 
an important industry about 1865, 
and for a decade grew rapidly. The 
Standard OIl Company was formed 
in 1870, and during the next two decades the State's 
oll fields were rapidly developed. During the Civil 
War Ohio furnished one-eighth of the Federal troops. 
The most important industry in the State is the 
manufacture of iron and steel, Ohio leading all 
States west of the Alleghany Mountains. Natural 
gas is used as fuel in some of the rolling mills and 
steel works, and the coke needed is furnished by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Local ores are 
largely used. Flour and grist milling, meat packing 
and the manufacture of malt liquors are other im- 
portant industries. 


*Term expires January 1, 1904. 


Oklahoma has an 
area of 38.958 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 398,331. The 
history of Oklahoma 
before it was con- 
structed into a sepa- 
rate Territory 1s iden- 
tical with that of the 
region of which Texas 
and New Mexico 
formed a part. When 

. Indian Territory was 
created as a home for 
all tne indian tribes 
most of what is now 
Oklahoma was within its bounds. Some time in the 
early seventies the name first appeared in political 
history, the occasion being a bill introduced into 
Congress to create a Territory out of part of Indian 
Territory, to be known as Oklahoma. The measure 
failed of passage and for more than a decade nothing 
was heard of the country. It was not forgotten, how- 
ever, as in March, 1889, nn amendment was tacked on 


2d 


Oklaboma. 


Capital: 
GUTHRIE. 
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was re-elected by an 
increased majority in 
Cincinnati, and Tom L. 
Johnson was again chosen Mayor of Cleveland, 





To- 
ledo's Mayor, Samuel M. Jones, was elected for a 


fourth term. In Cleveland a strong fight was put up 
to prevent the re-election of Mr. Johnson, and efforts 
were made to unite the opposing factions of the Re- 
publicans in that city. Mr. Johnson's victory was 
complete, however, and placed him at the head of 
the party in the State. It was considered a blow 
sufficlent to weaken the chances of Mark A. Hanna 
when he comes up for re-election to the United 
States Senate. Mr. Hanna has aa hard fight ahead of 
him. The State Republican Convention ws held at 
Columbus on June 4. Myron T. Her- 
rick, of Cuyahoga, was nominated 


for Governor without opposition, 
and other candidates were se- 
lected without trouble, The State 
Committee was chosen on June 


18 the influence of Senator Hanna 
being shown in the selection of 
the members. General Charles 
Dick was re-elected chairman. 

The Democratic convention met 
on August 26. A programme ar- 
ranged by Tom L. Johnson was 
carried out completely. Mayor 
Johnson was nominated for Gov- 
ernor by acclamation, and, al- 
though there was some opposition 
from the Zimmerman faction, the 
nomination was made unanimous. 
John H. Clarke, of Cleveland, was 
endorsed as candidate for the 
United States Senate. Resolutions 
were passed announcing adherence 
to the Kansas City platform of 
1900. 

The centennial of Ohio’s State- 
hood was celebrated at Chillicothe 
on May 20 and 21. Early in the 


K. Nash.* 


State was begun by the United 
States Zoological Survey, in co-operation with the 
State. The work will result in a complete topo- 
graphical map of the waterways and the oll and 
coal regions. The chapel of Oberlin College was de- 
stroyed by fire on January 25; February 19 property 
worth $250,000, including the Y. M. C. A. building 
and Fountain Theatre, was burned at Springfield; 
several business houses were burned, and the St. 
Nicholas Hotel damaged in Cleveland on April 26. 
In March serious floods in the Ohio River threatened 
the towns along its banks and did much damage to 
farm land and bridges. 


to the Indian Appro- 
priation bill providing 
for the opening to 
homestead settlers of 
the little area of land 
embracing less than 
3,000,000 acres and ly- 
ing in the centre of 
what is now the great 


Territory. The land 
was opened in April, 
1889, and the first 
rush of Oklahoma 
**hoomers”? took place. 
In Tune, 1890, the 


Territorial Government 
first eame into exist- 
ence, and by the act which brought this about a 
strip of land known as “No Man's Land.” consisting 
of 3,681,000 acres, was added as Beaver County. 
Other sections have been added from time to time 
until the Territory at present contains 24.933.120 
acres which respond readily to cultivation. Okla- 
homa is primarily an agricultural and stock-rais- 
ing country, with indications of becoming a min- 


year a topographical survey of the. 
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inz section before another decade has passed. Gold, 
lead, silver aud Zinc have been found, though not yet 
in paying quantities, and surface sandstone and gyp- 
sum are widely seattered over the Territory. The 
most promising mine industry of Oklahoma at pres- 
. ent seems to be that orf salt, of 
which there is said to be enough 
on band to supply the nation. In 
manufacturing there has been a 
large increase during the last dec- 
ade, but the total is insignificant. 
The rapid development of cotton 
raising has been attended by a like 
development in the manufacture of 
cottonseed oil and cake. 

Events in 1903.—4 peculiar case 
came up in January regarding a 
prisoner senteneed in Oklahoma and 
imprisoned in Kansas. Oklahoma 
has no penitentiary and has made 
arrangements With Kansas whereby 
prisoners are sent from the Terri- 
tory to the State, where they are 
guarded, fed and put to work until 
the expiration of their sentences. 
In January one of the convicts in- 
stituted habeas corpus proceedings 
before the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas, arguing that the State of Kan- 
has had no right to hold him pris- 
oner for a crime committed in an- 
other State or Territory, and that 
the courts of Oklahoma had no 
right to sentence him to prison in 
Kansas. The matter came near 
causing considerable trouble to the Territorial au- 
thorities, who felt themselves near the point where 
they might be obliged to hire a special train and 
convey baek to the Territory the 285 convicts serving 
time in Kansas, with no adequate accommodation 
ready. The youth of Oklahoma as a Territory made 


Oman is an independ- 
ent State of south- 
eastern Arabia, with 
an area of 82,000 
square miles and a 
population of 1,500,- 
000. The capital was 
occupied by the Portu- 
guese until the seven- 
teenth century, and 
after various vicissi- 
tudes it was taken in 
the elghteenth century 


Oman. 


Capital: 
MUSCAT. 





by Ahmed bin Su'eed, 
of Yemenite origin, 
who was elected Imam 
in 1741, and whose 


family has since ruled. On the death of the Sultan, 
in 1854, Zanzibar was detached from Oman and 


Oregon has an area 
of 96.838 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 413,536. In 1543 
Cabrillo and  Ferrelo 
salled along the Pacific 
coast and discovered 
Oregon, but made no 
claim to it. In 1578 
Sir ‘Francis Drake, 
while circumnavigating 
the globe, rediscovered 
the coast for England 
and named it Nova Al- 
bion. Nearly 200 years 
later, in 1741, Behring 
discovered Mount St. Elias and took ‘possession of all 
contiguous territory in the name of Russia. In 1774 
Nootka 'Sound was discovered, and the next year 
Heceta landed on the soil of old Oregon and took 
possesslon for Spain. Captain James Cook discovered 
and named Capes Flattery, Foulweather and Gregory 
in 1778, and in 1792 Vancouver explored the coast 
and charted North Pacific waters. On 'May 11 of 
the same year Captain Robert Gray entered Decep- 
tion Bay and discovered the mouth of the Columbia 
River. By the purchase of 1803 the United States 
obtained from France her claims to this territory, 
and in 1804-06 Lewis and Clark crossed the continent 
and sailed down the Columbia to the ocean. The 
first house ever constructed on the Pacific coast by 
a white man was 'built by Captain Nathaniel Win- 
ship in 1810. In @811 the trading post of Astoria 
was established for J. J. Astor's fur company, and 
the same year an English fur company entered Ore- 
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Oregon. 


Capital: 
SALEM. 











Gov. Thos. B. Ferguson. 
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the demand for Statehood at the Winter session of 
Congress even stronger than that of New Mexicu 
or Arizona. Most of the inhabitants are from the 
States, where they have had a larger voice in the 
affairs of government than is permitted in the '"lerri. 
tory, und the paternalism of the 
Federal supervision has proved irk- 
some to them. ‘The ‘Territory 
seems well equipped materially for 
Statehood. The last census, made 
for the schools in 1902, showed a 
population of about 149,000, and 
to this the population of the new 
lands must be added, making the 
total about 570,000, or more than 
Maine or Vermont or Florida or 
Oregon. In December, 1902, there 
were 13,000 farms opened, and 
growth has been continuous since. 
The assessed value of the Terrl- 
tory in 1902 was $60,000,000. The 
Atchison, Topeka € Santa Fe Rail 
round has taken up the development 
of the country and is building ex- 
tensive feeders through the Terri- 
tory and into Indian Territory. 
In connection with this work elab- 
orate colonization plans have been 
perfected whereby farming com- 
munities may be started and 
helped. 

On May 23 a tornado struck 
the town of Carmen and tore it 
literally to pieces. About thirty 
lives were lost and much property 
was destroyed. On September 12 a tornado did ex- 
tensive damage near Bloomington, in southwestern 
Oklahoma, destroying farm buildings, but causing no 
deaths. 

Fire in Oklahoma City on February 4 destroyed 
property to the value of $250,000. 


placed under the rule of the second son, and subse- 
quent troubles curtailed the area of the State in 
Asia. The revenue of the Sultan amounts to about 
$250,000. In 1901-02 the exports were valued at 
$1,641,076 and the imports at $2,996,488. There is à 
weekly mail to and from Bombay. 

The principal imports are rice and other pro- 
visions, arms and ammunition and cotton goods, and 
the exports consist chiefly of dates and mother-of- 
pearl, whieh go to England and India. 

The closest relations have for years existed be- 
tween the Government of India and that of Oman, 
and a British consul and political agent resides at 
Muscat. The number of vessels entered and cleared 


at the port of ‘Muscat in 1901-02, the last year for 
including the nafive 
of which 273, of 
The telegraph cable was 


which reports are obtainable, 
craft, was 425, of 176.000 tons, 
161,448 tons, were British. 
extended to ‘Muscat in 1902. 


gon in competition for 
the fur trade. In 1812 
Astoria was captured 
by the British, but was 
returned to the United 
States at the close of 
the war, a treaty be- 
ing signed in 1819 for 
the joint occupancy of 
Oregon by the United 
Statesand Great 
Britain. 

In 1834 the first set- 
tlement was made in 
Willamette Valley by 
Jason Lee and a mis- 
sionary party, and 
from 1836 to 1846 there was a large immigration 
of settlers from the East. Portland was fournded 
in 1840. On May 12, 1843, a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, the first American government 
on the Pacific, and in 1846 England gave up her 
claims to any part of the territory, boundary being 
fixed at the forty-ninth parallel. ‘In 1848 Oregon 
was given a Territorial form of government, and in 
1850 the seat of government was moved to Salem. 
Washington Territory was created from part of old 
Oregon in 1853, and in 1863 Idaho was made a Ter- 
ritory. Later parts of Oregon were taken to add to 
Wyoming and Montana. In 1857 Oregon adopted a 
constitution, and the next year was admitted to 
Statehood. During the Civil War the ‘State took 
no actual part in the conflict. A Lewis and Clark 
centennial eelebration is planned to be held in 1905. 

Events in 1903.— The principal acts of the Legis- 
lature of Oregon at its twenty-second session, begin- 


— 





—- 
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ning January 12, 1903, were: The appropriation of 
$500,000 for the holding of an exposition at Portland, 
Oregon, in 1905, in commemoration of the expedition 
of Lewis and Clark into the nortbwest country in 
1805; the passage of a corporation 
license tax law which fixes gradu- 
ated fees for tbe filing of articles 
of incorporation and requires the 
payinent of annual license fees 
varying according to the amount of 
the authorized capital stock: the 
passage of an inheritance tax im- 
posing taxes upon all inheritances, 
bequests or gifts in anticipation of 
death where the estate exceeds 
$10,000 and the inheritance exceeds 
$5,000—the tax is computed only 
upon the excess over the amounts 
stated; the passage of an act re- 
quiring that capital punishment 
be inflicted within the walls of the 
State Penitentiary; an act prohibit- 
ing the circulation of publications 
given principally to criminal news 
or reports of the deeds of crim- 
inals; an act authorizing country 
school districts to consolidate and 
provide transportation for pupils 
residing in distant portions of con- 
solidated districts; an act authoriz- 
ing the State to carry its own fire 
insurance on its buildings and to 
rebuild any that may be destroyed 
—no emergency fund is created. but 
authority is given for the issuance of State warrants; 
an aet making it lawful to conduct theatres on Sun- 
day: an employers' liability act. otherwise known as 
n fellow-servant.law, applying only to railroad com- 





Gov. George E. Chamber ain 


panies; an act for the punishment of persons who in- 
jure birds or disturb their nests or eggs without a 
license, and then only for scientific purposes, li- 
censes to be proeured from the president of the Agri- 
cultural College or the State Uni- 
versity; acts making it a criminal 
offense to blacklist laborers, to in- 
terfere with their right to join 
unions or to refuse to join unions, 
or to use deception in securing 
employes by misrepresenting the 
facts as to the existence of a 
strike or by failing to diselose the 
E |, existence,.of a strike. 
ioa ; The Legislature elected Charles 
f W. Fulton, Republican, of Astoria, 
United States Senator on the forty- 
third ballot. A deadlock had 
lasted from January 20 until Feb- 
ruary 21, and its breaking was a 
signal for a scene of unprecedented 
rejoicing in the State Capitol. 

On June 14 the town of Hepp- 
ner in eastern Oregon was almost 
completely destroyed by a flood 
which resulted from a cloudburst. 
More than three hundred persons 
were drowned and property to the 
value of more than $1.000,000 was 
swept away.  Heppner lay in a 
narrow valley through which flowcd 
a small stream. Within a few 
minutes the little river had become 
so swollen that it carried away 
bridges and houses, giving the people no chance to 
escape to higher ground. Relief committees were or- 
ganized at once, and the entire State responded to the 
appeals for help. 








"While under the rule 
Spain this country 
called the Prov- 
and 


of 
was 
ince of Panama, 
included all of the 
territory east of the 
Andes and south of 
Brazil, but when the 
Spanish yoke was 
Capital: thrown off, in 1811, 

apitas: and the new States 
ASUNCION, of Argentina, Uruguay 


and Bolivia arose Par- 
aguay also became 
a separate republic. 
| Since then, in 1870, 


: the. nation has been 
compelled to cede 1,328 square miles to Brazil as a 
war indemnity, and in 1876 the Province of Bermejo 
was ceded to the Argentine Republic.’ In 1815 the 
country was seized by Dr. Jose Gaspar Rodreguez 
Franeia, whe ruled as dictator until his death in 
1810. In 1842 a National Congress elected two 
nephews of Dr. Francia joint Consuls of the nation. 
Two years later a new constitution 
was adopted, and Don Carlos An- 
tonio Lopez was chosen ruler. 
Other Presidents were elected under 
this constitution until 1870, when 
a revolution brought about a ehange 
in government and a new constitu- 
tion was proclaimed. 

The President.—Juan  Ezquarra 
(1902-1906); vice-president, Man- 
uel Dominguez, 

The Cabinet.—Secretary of Inte- 
rior, Ed. Fleytas; Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs and Colonization, 
the Secretary of the Interior; Sec- 
retary of Finanees, Fulgencio R. 
Moreno; Secretary of Justice, Re- 
ligion and Public Instruction, Ca- 
yetano Carreras; Secretary of War, 
Antonio Caceres. 

The Government.—The President 
is elected for a term of four years, 
and the vice-president at the same 
time and for a like period. The Na- 
tlonal Congress consists of two 
Houses—a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies—the members of which 
are chosen by direct vote, the 
former in the ratio of one to every 
12,000 inhabitants and the latter 
one to 6,000. The country is divided into twenty- 
three counties, which are governed by chiefs and 
justices of the peace. 

The Nation.—Paraguay has an area of about 
157,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
about 630.000, of which about 100,000 are Indians. 
Nearly three-fourths of the territory was national 


Paraguay. 





It is not clear to 
whom is due the credit 
of the clause in the 
Constitution which 
vested in Congress 
power ‘‘to promote the 
progress of science and 
useful arts by securing 
for limited times to 
authors and inventors 
the exelusive right to 
their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” 
It was not in the orig- 
inal draft of the Con- 

——— stitution presented to 

the convention by Mr. 

Pinckney, May 29. 1787. but on the 5th of September 

the committee reported flve clauses which it was pro- 

posed to ineorporate in the Constitution, the fifth 

being the putent and copyright clause as it appears 

in the Constitution. In the discharge of the duty 

thus laid upon Congress the organic patent act of 
April 10. 1700. was passed. 

In 1793 a new patent act was passed, which, with 
certain amendatory acts, remained in force until the 
act of 1836, when the patent system, virtually as it 
exists to-day. was established. Prior to 1836 there 
was no critical examination of the state of the article 
preliminary to the allowance of a patent application. 
Since the act of 1836 there have been various enact- 
ments, modifying and improving the law in matters 
of detail; in 1839 an inventor was given the right to 
use his invention prior to applying for a patent there- 
for. for a period not exceeding two years; in 1861 


Patent System 
of tbe 
United States.* 


*Prepared from the special Patent Bulletin issued by the Census Bureau. 
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property, but during 
late years almost ali 
of it has been sold. 
Cattle raising is one 
of the most important 
industries of the na- 
tion, and there is 
much excellent graz- 
ing land in all parts 
of the country. The 
growing of yerba 
mate, or Paraguay tea, 
is also of wuch im- 
portance, and the land 
for this purpose, form- 
erly in the hands of 
the Government, is ` 
now in the bands of private individuals or companies. 
Other industries are tobacco, timber, fruit growing 
and the cultivation of maize, mandioc and beans. 
Oranges are exported in large „quantities, and at- 
tempts are being made to cultivate the rubber plant, 
Much valuable timber is obtained from the extensive 
forests, and a great deal of it ig exported to neigh- 
boring countries and to Europe. 
There are several agriculural settle- 
ments or colonies opened in recent 
years which bave tended to en- 
courage the cultivation of the most 
paying crops and the development 
of the stock-raising facilities. 
Paraguay contains many valu- 
able minerals, mostly unworked for 
lack of capital and transportation 
facilities. Iron is found abundant- 


north, and  pyrites, copper and 
kaolin are plentiful, Concessions 
have recently been granted to com- 
panies to work the mineral dis- 
tricts south of Asuncion. 

There is a railway from Asun- 
cion to Pirapo, a distance of about 
156 miles, and other lines are be- 
ing projected. The roads are poor, 
and transportation generally is 
difficult and expensive. 

There are several private col- 
onies within the republic, and, 
while all -are on a firm financial 
basis, the Elisa colony is in the 
most flourishing condition. Started 
in 1890 by the Paraguayan and 
River Plata Bank on the left bank 
of the Paraguay River, about nine miles from Asun- 
eion, in 1902 it contained about 285 inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of a floating population of laborers aggregat- 
ing some 150 souls. - 

During that year nearly 250 animals were slaugh- 
tered and the agrieultural products of the colonists 
were disposed of at good profit. 





the term for a patent, which had been fourteen years, 
was inereased to seventeen years, and extensions 
were prohibited except as to patents granted prior 
thereto, and in 1870 the patent law was revised, con- 
solidated and amended; but in its salient features 
the patent system of to-day is that of the law of 


ov, 


The first patent granted by the general Govern- 


ment was to Samuel Hopkins, July 31, 1790, for an. 


improvement in pot and pearl ash manufacture. The 
last patent granted for the year 1889, at the close 
of the first hundred years of the patent issues, wag 
to William Dreyer, No. 418.664, of December 31, 
1889, for an electro-magnetic typesetting machine. 
These two patents are suggestively symbolical of the 
progress of the century in invention and manufactures 
—the first akin to the primitive industries of a new 
country and the last serving the exacting demands of 
a highly organized industrial system. 

The Patent Office possesses a library of more 


than 76,000 volumes, the best scientific library in. 
.An annual appropriation is made by: 


the country. 
Congress for the purchase of books. The office trans- 
mits to foreign governments publications of patents 
issued by the United States, 
about $5,000 is used annually. 
receives copies of foreign patents. 


In return the office 
In a year from 


25,000 to 28,000 applications for patents are exam-: 


ined and passed upon, and about 3,000 trademarks, 
prints and labels are registered. The work is con- 
stantly increasing in volume, and no small part of 
it is the arrangement and classification of patents 
granted, and the furnishing of printed copies to 
persons having lawsuits at issue or wishing copies 
of decisions for business purposes. 


¢ 





ly in the south and marble in the. 


for which a sum of, 
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The total number of patents issued during this century of invention was 428,621. The following is a 
comparative table showing the growth in number of patents issued each decade to citizens of the United 
States and to citizens of foreign countries. 


THE GROWTH OF PATENTS. 























Patents, Designs. Patents and Designs. 
To Citizens of || To Citizens of 
Per Ct | N Per Ct. || Num- |Per Ct || United States LEE 
i er - - {+ nite A A 

Period, Num- | of In- Der. of In- ber. of In- |f ETA — Pe GE 

er. | crease. crease. crease. | Num- TI Num- er - 

| ber. of In- a of In- 

decur dnb c A i| 777 J crease. |! : | crease. 

Prior to July 28, 3536. i840: tH mec ge | mS | NM pos ovas pne oet 
July 28, 1836, to Jan. 1, 1840. | 1,464| ...... e..o. .. op  ..o....eo (pi @e@ ee ee *6..... | **9999 SS ge eg .. 0.0... 99 "99 
Prior to 1810........ ees eee IL,421| «isses [| oet uso 11,421| ...... [| 1L912|] 555 vs 49} ...... 
Decade of 1850...... ue weess 3,016] ...... 291| ... | E] ER 5,611| ...... 102] ...... 
Decade of 1860..............| 19,661) 256.44 9251 259.92|| 20,586| 256.59|| 20,276] 261.18 310| 91.36 
Decade of 1870......... .... e| 71,818| 265.28 2,627] 184.00]} 74.445, 261,53|| 12,513| 257.63 1,982} 523.23 
Decade of 1880.............. 124 761] 73.701 7,757) 195.28||132,008| 77.99//126,5501 74.53|| 5,958] 208.30 
Decade of 1890..............]195,454| 56.68i| 7,956 2.95||203,440| 53.53/|189,938| 50.09|| 13,502| 126.62 
Decade of 1900.............. [221,502 15.98 12,502! 56.55||234,004; 15 02;/|210,921| 11.05|| 23,083| 70.96 
Total prior to 1900......|650,123] ...... 52,054] ...... [j682,177| ......11637,181]) ...... || 44,996] ...... 


There is an inter-relation between patents and the manufacturing industries of the elosest kind, and 
a remarkable parallelism may be drawn between the two. As the industries have flourished so have the 
patents, while, on the other hand, the increasing patents have made possible (because profitable) new and 
greater industries. Just how closely this inter-action is operative may be traced in the following table: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PATENTS AND MANUFACTURES, 1850 TO 1900, 


n Patents, Manufactures, 
Y DEN Per Ct | No, | Per Ct RO ra Per Ct Capital No. of G Val 
ear During| of In- || of Live] of In- stab- | of In- ap Wage- Wages. TOSS y aiue 
the |crease, || Patents] crease. m crease, | nvested. earners. of Products. 
Decade, f ments, 
1850 ..... 5,516| ...... 6,987| ...... 123,025] ...... $533,245,351| 957,059| $236,155,464|$1,019,106,616 
1860 .. 19,66 250.4 22,435 221.1|| 140,453 14.1]|1,009,855,715|1,311,246] 378,878,966| 1,885,861,676 
1870 .. 1,818| 265.3|| 85,005/ 278.9 | 252,148 19.6|2,118,208,760|2,053,996| 775,584,343| 4,232,325,442 
18 .....1124,751 73.7|1186,4 119.3 || 252,852 0.1|2,790,272,606|2,732,595| 947,953,795] 5,369,579,191 
1890 .....|195,45 56.111284,161 62.4 || 355,415 40.0|6,525,156,486 4,251,613 To 9,372,431,283 
1900 :::.. 221,502] — 13.3/[370,347| 30.311512:254| — 44.1[9,817,434, 799 [5,308,406 2,322333, 811 | 13,004, 400,143 








When the Japanese Government was considering the establishment of a patent system, which was cre- 
ated by their Patent Act of March 1, 1899, they appointed Mr. Korekiyo Takahashi a special commissioner 
and sent him to the United States to gather the data obtainable in regard to our patent system. Answering 
a question of the examiner of designs, who had been helping him in his research and who had inquired 
of him its purpose, Mr. Takahashi said: “I will tell you. ou know it is only since Commodore Perry, 
in 1854, opened the ports. of Japan to foreign commerce that the Japanese have been trying to become a 
great nation, like other nations of the earth, and we have looked about us to see what nations are the 
greatest, so that we could be like them; and we said, ‘There is the United States, not much more than a 
hundred years old, and America was not discovered by Columbus yet four hundred years ago;’ and we said, 


‘What is it that makes the United States such a great nation?’ and we investigated and we found it was 
patents, and we will have patents.’’ 


d 
PATENTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


(From the latest report of the United States Patent Office.) 


. The following table shows the number of patents issued by the United States, as compared to foreign coun- 
tries from the earliest period to December 31, 1902, (Foreign figures for 1902 estimated.) 












































To 1870 To 1870 
z 1871 to - | 1871 to 
Country. Tadu 1902. Total. Country. ai 902. Total. 
ArgentiNA..........o ooo... 83 4,518 40601! Malta Ne EE s NEM | 53 53 
RTE SE DEEN 29,579 29,579|| MauritluS................. 113 250 363 
Austria-Hungary........... 15,350 67,583 82,933 || Mexico. ........... eee 22| 3,459 3,481 
BahamaS..........ooooo.o... ere 2 2||Netherlànds............... 4,535. Las 4,535 
Barbados............... eu sie in 125 125'|Newfoundland.......... SA 40 246 286 
Belgium.... ............. 35,044| 139,191] 174,235i¡|New South Wales........... 236 10,57 10.808 
BollVi2.....ooooooooooooo.. . 42 65 107|| New Zealand.............- 109 17 8,284 
Brazil... e ec eens 185 4,244 4,429||NOTWay. cece ee eee 737 12,273 13,010 
British Guiana............. 32 94 126), | Peru. sis x rx as bee 100 160 
British Honduras. ...... de 1 19 20||Portugal....... X d Wd a WASTE 245 3,475 3,720 
Calls aca a e 4,081 78,031 82,112||Queensland................ 67 5,537 ,004 
Ceylon........ eere 58 514 B12||Itussià.. c. cos rh ao 1,464 12,550 14,614 
Chile. cose bara ae nite dea 20 355 375||9t. Helena................ MES 
Congo Free State........... rbot a 109 109|| South African Republic..... s 1,256 1,256 
Denmark............. sss. 464| 12,278| 12,742 |South Australia............ 123 5,771 ,894 
Fiji Islands................ zu 28 28: | Spain soi sw Sas hee ie ees Moss ; 27,135 
Finland. A esce ess 112 1,655 1,70T!|Straits Settlements......... Lens OF 105 
Li EEN 103,934, 232,681) 336,615.[Sweden................... 1,629 16,906 18,535 
Germany, .esesessesesseo 9,996| 145,270| 155,266/¡|Switzerland................ sess] 24,764) 24,764 
Great Britain.............. 53,408| 255,820) 309,237!|Tasmania............ ee eee 43 2,196 2,239 
Guatemala. ............oo.. baa 57 57||Trinidad.................. 6 159 14 
Hawaii (prior lo August TUNIS si sos ev n ERE e de 489 489 
8) e... 1.1. 1.010...(u... ee ege e 148 148 Turkey ..... ..... 4... . 60.10.00 Sea e 1,140 1,110 
Hongkong............. ee es 94 94| Uruguay....... senes sa 219 219 
Hungary... ve ads moe 21,921 21,921|! Venezuela..... Quas DUE au Vas 159 159 
Miras a ese es 445 6,870 7,315||Victori2........oo..o....... 822 10,866 11,687 
Italy and Sardinia.......... 4,723 56,385 61,308|| Western Australia.......... TTE 2,910 2,910 
po s 6.546 eeu Ra 22 159 181 ———|-———|--——— 
Japal c. aa WER See wees TC 5,521 5,521 Total foreign...........- 238,191/1,219,425/1,457,616 
pesa Islands............ — E J ri United States. .......... 120,573 | cos 721,411 
iberia c. n ERE EX Ped - ——— | - ————— 
Luxemburg................ Hunt 5,003 5,003 Grand total............. 358.164 1,826,329 2,185,093 


Note.—The detailed account of the business transacted annually by the Patent Office will be found in the 
American Yeer Book. 
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Pennsylvania has an 
area of 45,928 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 6,302,115. 
Between 1609 and 1624 
explorers under the 
auspices of the Dutch 
West India) Company 
made explorations 
along Delaware Bay 
and River, and estab- 
lished forts and trad- 
ing posts. From 1624 
until 1664 they con- 
tinued in actual s- 
session of both sides 
of the river without much colonization. Swedes 
settled along the west bank of the river in 1638 and 
entered readily into the colonization of that part of 
the country. In their dealings with the Indians 
they were markedly successful, following the same 
principles as did William Penn years later. In 1655 
the Swedes were conquered by the Dutch, but re- 
tained their language and customs until absorbed in 
the rapid influx of population that followed the pur- 
ehase of the country by Willam Penn in 1681. 
Philadelphia was founded in 1682. Under the char- 
ter granted to Penn by Charles LI. the present area 
of Delaware was included in Pennsylvania and called 
the lower counties. In 1699 a separate Legislature 
was granted the colenies, but they 
remained under the same Governor 
until the Revolution. 

The boundaries of Penn's grant 
had been indefinite, Those east, 
north and west were settled with- 
out difficulty, but much discussion 
arose regarding the line between 
Maryland ard Pennsylvania, and it 
was finally adjusted by the survey 
of Mason and Dixon in 1767. The 
settlers of the lower countles were, 
after the Swedes, originally 
Friends, or Quakers, and the colony 
for this reason became the seat of 


Pennsylvania. 


Capital: 
HARRISBURG. 





learning and refinement of the 
Western world long before the 
Revolution. About 1730 began the 


German imm!gration. which peopled 
several of the counties adjacent to 
Philadelphia and has glven prom- 
inence to the history of the State. 
Following the Germans came an in- 
flux of Scotch-Irish, dating from 
1715 to 1725. The affairs of the 
colony were administered under a 
government framed by William 
Penn until 1776, when a provisional 
constitution was formed by Benja- 
min Eranklin. In 1790 8 new con- 
stitution was adopted. In 1838 provision was made 
for the election of county officers, instead of their 
appointment, and in 1850 judiciary officers were 
made elective. Except for a brief period, when the 
seat of government was at Oldchester, Philadelphia 
was the capital during the entire proprietary period. 
In 1799 Lancaster was chosen as the seat of govern- 
ment, and in 1812 the capital was moved to Harris- 
burg. During the Civil War raids were threatened 
by the Confederates, and in 1863 the invasion oc- 
enrred, culminating in the battle of Gettysburg. 
During the war Pennsylvania furnished 387, 
troops to the Federal army. 


In the history of na- 
tionstherehas been no 
government which has 
treated its disabled, 
lts wounded or its su- 
perannuated veterans 
with the liberality ot 
the United States. 
That this liberality 
has been abused is 
undoubted. It was to 
be expected that, out 
of the million or so 
veterans who survived 
the civil war, there 
should be some who 
would use the oppor- 
tunities given them for taking an unfair advantage 
of the Government. On the whole, however, the 
system has worked admirably, and many a family 
has been saved from want and distress by the gen- 
erosity of the nation teward those who had been its 
successful defenders. 





Pensions 
of the 
United States. 





Samuel W. Pennypacker. 


Events in 1903. — 
Judge Samuel W. 
Pennypacker was in- 


augurated Governor on 
January 20 to succeed 
Willam A. Stone. In 
his inaugural address 
he expressed himself 
in favor of less profit 
for eapital and more 
compensation for labor 
and protection of the 
right of an individual 
to sell his labor in the 
highest market. He 
commented forcibly 
upon what he termed 
the methods of sensational newspapers, and sug- 
gested that some means be taken to compel all news- 
papers to publish the name and address of the editor 
ae to place the responsibility for articles pub- 
ed. 

One of the first acts of the Legislature was to 
elect Boies Penrose to the United States Senate to 
succeed himself. The Governor's remarks about news- 
papers brought before the Legislature a bill known 
as the Grady-Salus bill, framed to effectually muzzle 
newspapers. The act was passed by a large majority 
and was signed at once by the Governor. So drastic 
was the wording of the law that the publication of 
the simplest personal item without the person's con- 
sent might be termed  libelous. 
The law also requires the name of 
the editor to be printed on each 
issue of the paper. The signing of 
the bill was a signal for most of 
the newspapers to show their utter 
disregard for the statute, and Gov- 
ernor Peanypacker was cartooned 
throughout the State in a manner 
not always gentle. 

Municipal elections were held 
in Philadelphia on February 17. 
John Weaver, Republican, was 
elected Mayor by the usual Repub- 
lican majority. Other offices were 
well divided between the two 
parties. In Pittsburg the Recorder- 
elect, V. W. B. Hay, made a clean 
sweep of all employes in his de- 
partment, causing considerable com- 
ment by such wholesale discharges, 

The Democratic State Conven- 
tion for the nomination of candi- 
dates for Auditor-General, State 
Treasurer and Judges of the Su- 
perior Court was held at Harris- 
burg September 2. Three of the can- 
didates nominated were members of 
the Legislature who bad voted 
: against the Grady-Salus Libel law. 
Heavy floods in the Ohio, Monongahela and Allegheny 
rivers caused by the melting snow became dangerous 
in March, and on the 2d of that month the lower 
part of Pittsburg was flooded. Much damage was 
done in the lowlands to farms. The steel furnaces 
at Sharon were subinerged, and at Wilkesbarre sev- 
eral mines were flooded. On July 5 a dam near 
Jeanette burst, causing a flood in that town. About 
thirty lives were lost and the property damage 
amounted to more than $1.500,000. <A tornado struck 
Connellsville on August 28, destroying houses and 
injuring people. One death from lightning was re- 
ported. 





The report of the Commissioner for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, shows those on the pension 
rolls to be classified as follows: Revolutionary War— 
Widows, 2; daughters, 3. War of 1812—Survivor, 1; 
widows, 1,115. Indian Wars—Survivors, 1.565; 
widows, 3,169. Mexican War—Survivors, 5,964; 
widows, 7,910. Service after March 4, 1861 (generul 
laws)—Army invalids, 264,139; army widows, 86,866; 
navy invalids, 4,142; navy widows, 2,221; army 
nurses, 624. Act of June 27, 1890—Army invalids, 
427,711; army widows, 155,249; navy invalids, 16,010; 
navy widows, 6,992. War with Spain (general laws) 
—Army invalids, 8,798: army widows, 3,488; navy 
invalids, 402; navy widows, 174. A grand total of 
996,545. 

Removals from the rolls during the year were 
47,388, and of the 40,907 deaths 29,123 were soldier 
pensioners, 27,842 huving been volunteers of the Civil 
War. 

It is expected that the death rate among the 
pensioners during the year ending June 30. 1904. 
will be about 45,000, and the losses to the roll from 
other causes will be about 6,000. Owing to the new 
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laws enacted by. Congress the pension roll will prob- 
ably pass the one million mark during the current 
‘year. Ohio.has the largest number of pensioners, 
102,318. Pennsylvania comes next with 101,164. New 
- York next with 89,921, and Illinois next with 71,627. 
- Alaska has the ‘smallest number, 87. 

«The disbursements for pensions from July 1, 1790, 
to June 30, 1865, were $96,445,444. Since the latter 
date there has been paid out a total of $2,942,178,- 
146, at an expense for maintenance and expenses of 
the bureau of $95,647,935. There was paid out in 
pensions during the past year $137,759,654, at a cost 
of $3,993,217. 

The average annual value of a pension is $133.49, 

and over one-half the pensions are of $10 a month or 
less. The classification and the number in each class 
was as follows: $6 a month and under, 129,614; from 
$6 to $8 inclusive, 344,820; from $8 to $10, 83,696; 
from $10 to $12, 296,084; from $12 to $14, 22.9206; 
from $14 to $15, 3,782; from $15 to $16, 9,034; 
from $16 to $17, 43,784; from $17 to $18, 736; from 
$18 to $20, 7,316; from $20 to $24, 26,216; from $24 
to $25, 3,114; from $25 to $30, 14,477; from $30 to 
$36, 540; from $36 to $45, 3,536; from $45 to $50, 
3,254; from $50 to $72, 3,787; from $72 to $100, 77; 
at $125, 1; at $166.66 2-3, 3; at $208.33 1-3, 1; at 
£416.66 2-3, 2. 
' The work of the bureau is managed by ten di- 
visions, each having separate duties, which are car- 
ried on under the control of the Commissioner and 
his two deputies. To these are added five adjudicat- 
ing divisions, the Eastern, Middle, Western and 
Southern, and the old War and Navy divisions. 

By the acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, 1873, 


it is provided that any officer, soldier, sailor or ma- . 


rine, disabled by reason of wouuds received or dis- 
ease contracted in the service and in the line of 
duty, may be pensioned for such disability during 
its eontinuance. In case of his death. from causes 
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originating as above set forth, his widow or his child 
or children under sixteen years of age become en- 
titled to pension. If he left no widow or child under 
sixteen years his dependent mother, father or orphan 
sisters or brothers are entitled in the order named. 
The act of June 27, 1890, provided that any offi- 
cer, soldier, sailor or murine who served 90 days or 
more in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the late War of the Rebellion, who has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, and who is suf- 
fering from disability of a permanent character not 
the result of his own vicious habits, which incapaci- 
tates him from the performance of manual labor in 
such degree as to render him unable to eurn support, 
js entitled to pensíon under this aet of not less than 
$6 a montb nor more than $12 a month. In case of 
ihe death of any person named «above his widow be- 
comes entitled to pension provided she married him 
prior to June 27, 1890, and that she is without 
other means of support than her daily labor. If she 
remarries or dies the child or children of such sgol- 
dier under tbe age of sixteen years becomes entitled, 
The act of May 9, 1900, which is an amendment 
of the act of June 27, 1890, provides that in deter- 
mining inability to earn a support each and every 
infirmity shal! be duly considered, and the aggregate 
of the disabilities shown be rated. It is also pro- 
vided that a widow may have title to pehsión if she 
is left without means of support other than her 
daily labor, and an actual net income not exceeding 
$250 per year. = 
By the act of August 5, 1892, all women em- 
ployed by the Surgeon-General of the mr as 
nurses during the late War of the Rebellion for a 
period of six months or more, and who were honor- 
ably relieved from such service, are granted a pen- 
sion provided they are unable to earn a support. 
There is no law granting service pensions to any 
person for service rendered since 1858. 


Note.—The detailed account of the business transacted annually by the Pension Bureau will be found in 


the American Year Book. 


The reigning Shah of 
Persia is Muzaffar-ed- 
| 
| 





din, born March. 25, 
1853, and the second 
son. of Nasr, ed-din, 
whom be succeeded 
May 1, 1896. He hus 
six sons and twelve 
daughters. The royal 
family .is very. numer- 


Persia. 


Capital: 
TEHERAN, 


ous, 
thousands of princes 
and princesses, but the 
official year book only 
mentions two uncles, 
two aunts and about 
one hundred great-un- 
cles and cousins of the Shah. The present Shah 
(master of the lives and goods of his subjects) is 
the fifth of the dynasty of the Kajars, which took 
possession of the crown after a 
civil war extending from 1779 to 
1794. It is within the power of 
the Persian monarehs to leave the 
crown, without regard to tbe nat- 
ural heir, to any member of their 
family, preference being usually 
given to a prince whose mother was 
a Kajar princess, which the mother 
of the present Crown Prince is not. 
The form of government is similar 
to that of Turkey. All the laws 
are based on the Koran. The Shah 
is regarded as Vice-General of the 
Prophet, and as such claims im- 
| plicit obedience. 

His Executive Cabinet is com- 
posed as follows: Prime Minister. 
H. H. Ali Asghar Khan, Amin es 
Sultan; Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

. E. Mushir-ed-Dowleh: Minister 
. of the Interior, H. E. Dabir-ul-Mulk; 
Minister of War, H. H. Amir 
Kahn, Sardar; Minister of Com- 
merce, H. E. Vakil-el-Molk; Min- 
ister of Justice, H. E. Amin Khal- 
vat; Minister of Agriculture and 
Domains, Nassir es Saltaneh. 

The country .is divided into 
thirty-three provinces, which are 
controlled by governors-general. The country. which 
extends about 700 miles from north to south and 900 
miles from east to west, contains 628,000 square 
miles, a vast portion of which is an absolute desert. 
The population in 1900 was estimated at from nine to 





there being some. 





Shah of Persia. | is a 


nine and a half mil- 


lions, of whom not 
over 1,000 were Eu- 
rupeans. 

Of this population 


about 8,000,000 belong 


to the Shal's faith, 
800,000 ` are Sunnis, | 
9.000 . Dreis, 35,000 


Jews, 45,000 Armenlans 
and.25,000 Néstorians. 

There *are a number 
of * colleges supported 
by public funds, in 
which students are in- 
structed in religion and 
Persian and Arabic lit- 





erature, as well as in certain scientific subjects, and 
many schoois for children, while private tutors ate 
very 


common. ‘The bulk of the population, however, 


js taught only to read the Korau. 
The revenue for 1900 is esti- 
mated at about $7,500,000, while 
there’ is no recent record of ex- 
penditure. 

The Persian arthy numbers 
about 105.000, but of these oniy 
half are liable to be called upon for 
service, while the standing army 
does not exceed 24,500. 

The product of the country, be- 
sides grain, is chiefly silk. The 
pearl fishery. of which there ave 
no records, is also an important 
indüstry. The mineral products are 
considerable, but want of good 
roads and distance from markets 
have prevented any considerable de- 
velopment of them. 

In 1901-02 the imports were val- 
ued at $27,920,000 and the exports 
at $7,414,840. 

À railway six miles in length 
was opened in 1888 and is in the 
hands of a Belgian company. The 
river Karun, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. has been open to for- 
eigners as far as Ahwaz, There 
, System of telegraph with 

nbout 4.800 .miles of line. The 
first regular postal service was opened in January, 
1877, but no statistics are obtainable. 

The Russian Government is making strenuous 
efforts to control the trade of Persia, but England is 
bound to maintain her rights in the country, and the 
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rival efforts may result in a serious clash bctween 
the two countries. 

Events in 1903.—The Persian Government feared 
a pro-British rebellion in the early part of the 
year, and steps were taken to rid the country of 
those suspected of being dangerous to its welfare. 
Prince tin-ed-Duleh was transferred from the 
oftice of Governor of Teheran, the capital of the 
country, to a province, where he would be less able 


When Pizarro discov- 
ered Peru he found a 
great nation enjoying 
a second epoch in ciy- 
ilization. Of the first 
but little has been told 
in the traditions of the 
Incas, Those inspired 
monarchs had ound 
and submerged it be- 
neath the new and 
more refined religion of 
the divine light and 
the sublimely -perfect 
vcommunism they 
brought with it. Con- 
stant employment of 
the people in systematie labor and organized recrea- 
tion, without oppression or tyranny, with no rank of 
wealth, among a race too gentle to be ambitious, too 
docile to be vicious, produced a state in which the 
Spanish adventurers who conquered the land found 
industry, virtue and eontentment. 1t was tne highest 
type of civilization yet reached on this hemisphere, 
and probably the highest of which the aboriginal 
Ameriean was capable. l 

In the beginning of the present century Peru had 
become the centre of Spanish power on this side of 
the Atlantic. The more distant provinces of Chili 
and Buenos Ayres were first able to throw off the 
Spanish yoke, but the destruction of Spain's power 
was essential to their continued independenee. The 
eonquest of Peru depended on the command of the 
sea, and in 1818 a fleet of six vessels was fitted out, 
In an army landed on the Peruvian coast 
and marched on Lima, where it was enthusiasti- 
cally received, and on the 28th of July, 1821, the 
independence of Peru was declared. 
From this time on there was a 
succession of revolutionary  out- 
breaks at intervals of from two 
to fifteen years until 1855, from 
which time, with the exception of 
a local insurrection of little impor- 
tance, there was peace in Peru un- 
til the outbreak of the Chillan 
war in 1879. The present consti- 
tution was formed in 1856 and re- 
vised in 1860. Slavery and the In- 
dian tribute of the mita—only an- 
other name for slavery—were abol- 
ished by its provisions. The unex- 
pected declaration of war by Chili 
in April, 1879, found Peru totally 
unprepared on land and sea for the 
conflict. She fought for five years, 
however, the people showing unex- 
ampled patriotism | and devotion, 
when, the Chilians being success- 
ful, a treaty of peace was signed 
and was ratified March 8, 1884. A 
Constitutional Congress | met at 
Lima on the 30th of May, 1880, 
and General Caceres was unani- 
mously elected President of the 


Peru. 


Oapital: 
. LIMA. 








President Candamo. 


to stir up sedition. In May an agreement was 
declared to exist between Persia and Russia 
whereby no rajlroads shall be constructed in Persia 
except by Russians or the Russian Government for 
ten years from the accession of the present Shah. 

Serious disturbances occurred in the province of 
Zezd, southern Persia, in the latter part of June, 
caused by a popular outbreak against a sect of. 
religious reformerg called Babis, 


s 


The Ministry. — The 
Ministry as constituted 


in 1902: President 
of the  Counoll and 
Minister of the Inte- 


rior and of the Police, 
Dr. A. Deustua; Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, 
Senor Anibal Villegas; 
Minister of Justice, of 
Public Instruction’ and: 
of Worship, Senor Jose 
Viterbo Arias; Minis- 
ter of War and Marine, 
Senor M. F. Diez Can- 
seco; Minister of Fi- 
nance, J. J. Reinoso; 
Minister of. Publie Works, Senor Teodoro Elmore. 


The Nation.—The Constitution of the Republic of 
Peru is modelled after that of the United States, as 
the executive power vests in a President, who exer- 
cises these functions through a Cabinet of Ministers 
and the legislative power in Congress, composed of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. In Peru. 
however, there are two Vice-Presidents, but they have 
practically no duties to perform except in case of the 
death or ineapacity of the President. These three 
executive officers are elected for a term of four years 
by the direct vote of the people, and they are not 
eligible for re-election until after another four years 
have passed. i 

The Senate is composed of forty-eight members, 
who are required to have an income of about $1,000 
per annum or to belong to one of the learned pro- 
fessions. The House of Representatives contains 108 
Deputies, and once in every two years one-third of 
the members of both branches are retired by the 
drawing of lots. Senators and Dep- 
uties are then elected by direct 
vote to fill the vacancies. . 

While the Peruvian Constitu- 
tion provides for absolute political 
equality, it does not permit re- 
ligious freedom. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the national church, 
and although there is a certain 
aniount of toleration shown the ad- 
vocates of other religions, the eon- 
stitution stipulates that the prac- 
tice of any other faith shall be 
prohibited. Until 1897 non-Catho- 
lies were unable to contract legal 
marriages. 

Free public schools are supported 
by the municipalities, and elemen- 
tary education is compulsory. High 
schools are maintained by the gov- 
ernment in the capital of each of 
the departments, and there are sey- 
eral good universities in the coun- 
try at which the cost of attend- 
ance is nominal. The Universidad 
de San Marcos, at Lima, is the 
most ancient in Ameriea, its char- 
ter having been granted by Philip II. 
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republic. His task was a most in 1572. Lima has a public library. 
distressing one. The country was - 4. or: Peru is largely an agricultural 
utterly ruined. The pall of death covered every country, and its mining interests are also extensive. 
household. The loss of the flower of the country's .In 1900 there were more than 5,000 mining claims 


manhood on the field of battle had greatly reduced 
the population. The treasury was empty. The army 
was reduced to an effective force of 2,400 Infantry, 
600 eavalry and 500 artillery. For police there was a 
gendarmerie of 2.400 men, while the navy was re- 
duced to two small vessels. The administration of 
General Caceres was a constant struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances, but he succeeded in restoring 
perfeet order in all parts of the republie and in every 
department of the Government. He retired August 
10, 1890, and since then, as during his incumbency, 
Peru has been in possession of a firm and stable gov- 
ernment, under the influence of prudent, far-sighted 
statesmen, who devote themselves to the material 
development of the country and the elevation of its 


eople. 

P The President. — Manuel Candamo was elected 
President in May, 1903, and was installed in Sep- 
tember. Dr. Alarco was chosen first Vice-President. 





“in operation, and gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
‘quicksilver, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum are 
among the products which are found in paying quan- 
tities. The value of the ores of all metals exported 
in 1901 was in excess of $17,000,000. 
In manufacturing industries Peru has made more 
rogress than many of the South American republles. 
Straw hats are plalted, coarse woollen cloths and 
blankets are woven, and there are several cotton mills. 
Among the other articles manufactured are beer, 
boots and shoes, candles, cigars, clothing, furniture, 
lard, matches, olive oil, saddlery and wines. Nearly 
all the rich guano deposits, which were formerly 


under the control of the Peruvian Company, reverted 
to the Government in 1901, and when those that are 
still in the. possession of the corporation have been 
reclaimed the. work will be conducted as a national 
Coal is reported to exist in Hualgavoe. 
however, 


monopoly. 


It is as an agrieulturüi country, that 
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Peru holds highest rank, and its chief productions 
are cotton, coffee and sugar. Cocoa, rice, tobacco 
and maize are also grown; rubber is collected in 
large quantities, and the exports of cinchona, dyes 
and medicinal plants represent a large part of the 
annual income, while the exports of hides and wool 
amount to almost $4,000,000 a year. In 1901 the ex- 
orts amounted to more tham $42,000,000, while the 
mports were about $27;,000,000. 

The financial statement for 1901 places the reve- 
nues of the country at about $15,000,000 and the ex- 
penditures at about $14,000,000. 

Events in 1903.—As ex-President Romana said in 
his last message to Congress, the peaceful meeting 
of that body this year marked the definite triumph 
of law and order in Peru, after a wave of politicul 
feeling which was most threatening. Moreover, as 
the concord now existing is the result of sacrifices 
made by the various partles, there seems to be little 
reason to fear that it will be disturbed. In view 
of these facts, therefore, the election of President 
Cundamo was in the nature of a compromise, and 
as he has the SE ie of all factions it is believed 
that he may even be able to settle such old standing 





Despite the ills and 
obstacles that have 
blocked the 
prosperity, 
slands in 
year, the 
finances are in quite a 
satisfactory condition. 
Revenues have grown, 
and, while there have 
been some very heavy 
expenditures, the Gov- 
ernment stil has a 
comfortable balance to 





Philippine 
Tslands. 


Capital: 
MANILA. 


| its credit. To have 
| attempted to restock 
the plantations upon 


the resources of the Government would probably have 
forced us into debt, ‘but happily the generous Ameri- 
can Government came to our relief with a magnificent 
gift of $3,000,000, and we are spared the embarrass- 
ment. ‘The money spent apon farm animals is to be 
returned to the treasury after it has served its first 
purpose, and will then be used for some permanent 
improvement—probably highways, which are much 
needed in nearly every section of the islands. A 
portion of the money will likely be used in founding 
an American university, now demanded to erown our 
educational system. 

The customs collections continue to be very satis- 
faetory, with material gains, and 
the increased figures are being 
maintained in a manner that is 
very assuring. 

The pacifleation of the islands 
is entirely completed, except in 
the Moro country, which now is 
receiving the attention of the au- 
thorities, who have drafted a meas- 
ure giving the Moros a military 
form of government. The com- 
plete tranquilization of the islands, 
so far as ladronism and robbery 
are concerned, has not as yet been 
effected, but very rapid progress is 
being made in accomplishing that 
end. ‘ 

To the casual observer ladrones 
look as if most of ther were mere 
boys who are incapable of judg- 
ment or of realizing the full se- 
rivusness of the step they took 
when they joined themselves to 
those bands which have been in- 
sanely operating against the estab- 
lished government and generally 
committing acts of violence and 
lawlessness. In spite of their 
youth, however, the evidence 
against them showed they were 
full-fledged ladrones, or ‘‘revolutionarios,’’ and the 
constabulary officers aver that they make the most 
dangerous class of ladrones, as, on account of their 
youth, they can frequently go where older men 
would arouse suspicion. However, the work of sup- 
pressing ladrones is going on very satisfactorily, and 
is practically all being done by Filipinos. The Fill- 
pino scouts are nativés, with American officers. All 
the fights that now occur between our forces and tne 
ladrones are fights between brown men and brown 
men. The United States army performs the same 
function here as in the United States. It is a re- 
serve force, to be called ormin cases of necessity. 
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Gov. William H. Taft. 








disputes as the Tacna and Arica matter, an achieve- 
ment which would give Peru a clean bill of health 
for the first time in many years. 

During the Spring locusts invaded the Department 
of Cuzco to such an extent as to seriously threaten 
the crops. By probibiting the shooting of birds 
aud by taking other drastic measures the Govern- 
ment sueeeeded in exterminating the pest-before the 
loss became total. The Government was equally 
successful in preventing the spread of the bubonic 
plague, whieh broke out in the suburbs of Callao. 
The official investizators belleve that the disease had 
its origin in a shipment of rice which was brought 
fron Bangkok and landed at Pasco. The plague, 
hcwever, was confined to the flour mill in which 
it first broke out, and of the five persons attacked 
only three died. 

On May 25 the new gunboat Loreto, which was 
bullt at Birkenhead for the Peruviun Government, 


sank forty miles off the Scilly Islands. It is sur- 
mised that the boat was so strained by the 
heavy swells in the Irish Sea that her seams 


opened, letting her heavy machinery drag her to the 
bottom. 








Those who have given 
attention to the gen- 
eral drift of things po- 
litical in these islands 
during the past year 
have doubtless noticed 
the grudual revolution 
which is taking place 
in the Government's at- 
titude toward the Fili- 
pino people. The very 
benevolent policy with 
which our civil govern- 
ment was ushered in 
some two years ago has 
of late been taking on 
a somewhat sterner and 
more sober aspect. The 
which so much was expected, 
tle more than a name. It evidently accom- 
plished what it believed was its mission, and 
now, ‘when its services would seem to be sorely 
needed in the work of preaching the benefits of peace 
and the perils and destructlveness of dissatisfaction 
and disorder, it has lapsed into a most regrettable 
desuetude. But while the Federal party has appar- 
ently retired from further active service, a most per- 
nicious counter activity is being shown by those 
whose influence is for evil. One cannot but notice 
that since the lull subsequent to the close of the war 
a reaction has taken place among 
the people, and this is being used by 
these breeders of disaffection and 
sedition to swing the people away 
from the paths of peace and con- 
tentment. It is largely as a result 
of such pernicious agitation that 
the Government at this time finds 
itself compelled to restrict the lib- 
erality of its policy. In face of 
sedition ft has no other option. But 
it is the Filipinos themselves who 
suffer. For every swing on their 
part toward disaffection and treason 
there is a corresponding swing on 
the part of the Government toward 
stringency and severity. If they 
find that privileges are withdrawn 
and that the lines grow tighter 
they will have themselves to blame. 

The welfare of the Phillippines 
at this time demands that the full- 
est possible assistance shall be 
given by the United States to de- 
velop and utilize the prolific nat- 
ural resources of the islands. They 
are valuable if used; not otherwise. 
This can be done by putting a mod- 
erate tariff on tropical products and 
allowing free entry to the United 
States. Even supposing that such a policy should com- 
pel those of the mainland to pay a few cents more 
per pound for the various commodities it would not 
be any real loss, as the money would only go out of 
one national pocket into the other. But there is a 
broader view. Development of the resources of the 
Philippines will create work for the people. and work 
at fair: wages is a better pacifier than an army of 
soldiers, and less costly. The working people have 
no time or inclination for conspiracies and insurrec- 
tions. The islands are a part of the cession to the 
United States at least, and they are entitled to the 
generous consideration of our people, But, as it is 


HARRY H. CULVER, 
Manila, P. I. 





Federal party, from 
is at present lit- 
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now, it is impossible for the Philippine manufacturer 
of cigars to send his goods to the United States with- 
out paying as a duty a tariff amounting to 75 per 
cent of the Dingley tariff, or 75 per cent of $4.50 per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem in addition, 

The method of production in the islands is very 
crude and the labor is unreliable; but with the hel 
that would come with the reduced tariff we woul 
not be able to produce enougnu to affect injuriously 
the producers of sugar and tobacco in the United 
States. Such action on the part of Congress would 
afford a stimulus to American capital to enter the 
islands, and it would afford help and encouragement 
to the people, who have suffered enormous hardships 
because of the devastation of the war and the rav- 
ages of the diseases that have caused such losses to 
them in the taking off of their cattle and horses. 

Commercially speaking, conditions are bad, and 
many Americans, discouraged with the way things 
are, or are going, are leaving the islands. As to the 
eauses assigned for such a state of affalrs—the re- 
duction of the army, the lack of sufficient and ef- 
ficient labor, the backwardness of agriculture, elc.— 
while they doubtless account to a large extent for 
the migration which has taken place, yet there is 
another factor which, I think, has also contributed 
largely to bring about the present exodus. I refer 
to the manner in which the American colony out here 
has been formed. Aa is known, a considerable, if 
not the major, part of the American population 
of the Philippines has come from the army of oc- 
eupatlon. When the volunteers went home those 
who remained naturally had to adapt themselves to 
what there was to do. They came here primarily to 
fight aud not to work, and had, of course, nothing 
definite in view in regard to what profession or 
sphere of labor they should enter. The result has 
been that many have been occupied in positions more 
or less temporary and unsatisfactory in their nature. 
Being here and desiring to stay. for a time at least, 
they have contented themselves in many cases with 
laces which have been inakeshift and contingent. 
Naturally, when the period of depression arrived and 
stringency and contraetion became the order of the 
day they found themselves affected, and, their posl- 
tion not belng firm and secure, it became advan- 
tageous to move. 

In the future I look for ‘Americans who come here 
to have something definite in view and to have ile 
means to carry it out. There are abundant oppor- 
tunities here for the right kind of men. Especially 
is this true in the line of manufactures. With labor- 
saving machinery and up-to-date methods there is 
scarcely a branch of human industry which could not 
be made richly remunerative. Such factorles as we 
now have pay well and tend to prove that others 
would likewise prosper. ‘We could have more hat 
and match manufactories, and there is also an open- 
ing for more lumber mills, for paper mills, for wood 
and cabinet work, for tanners, for potteries and for 
other industries where modern, labor-saving devices 
could be brought into play. For American capitalists 
who embark in such enterprises I believe there will 
be ample dividends in return, and in the future I 
look for such ‘a class to come here. ‘Such outgoings 
or migrations as the present will then be things of 
the past. 

Within the past two or three months the northern 
provinee, which promises to be our ixiondike aud our 
health resort, has experionced a renewal of nublie 
interest in its welfare, and there are indications that 
a gratifying impetus will be given to its efforts for 
proper recognition. Perhaps the most important of 
the recent events which have been chronicled, and 
the one which is most likely to be pregnant and far- 
reaching in its results. is the visit of the Commis- 
slon, making Bagulo, Benguet, the permanent Sum- 
mer seat of government. 
be derived from the presence of Governor Taft and 
the Commission at Benguet there have come of late 
very favorable and auspicious reports of the mining 
prospects in that section. These have not generally 
been made public, those interested saying that so 
many ‘‘salted’’ stories have been sprung on the people 
of Manila that they have now become skeptical of 
even the truth, and it would be almost useless to try 
to intenest local capital in developing even honest and 
promising claims. They say they prefer to wait 
until the time is ripe and all their plans perfected 
before making generally public any more reports of 
their *““finds.'” Should it be that these discoveries are 
as rich as those who have made them claim Benguet 
will undoubtedly experience what is known as a 
mining boom. 

Congress gave us relief by passing. the Constabu- 
lary bill, which authorizes the employment of the 
native Filipino scauts who are now enlisted in the 
regular army for the suppression of ladronism in the 


With the benefit likely to. 


islands, with regular army officers; $3,000,000 for 
the benefit of agriculture, and a currency based upon 
the gold dollar as a standard. All of that legisla- 
tion has been of great benefit to the people here in 
the islands. 

The negotiations in the Philippines between the 
Vatican and the United States regarding the sale of 
lands held by the friars and the removal of the na- 
tive monks from the islands was called off by Pope 
Pius X. on September 29. Mgr. Guidi, sent to Man- 
lla as apostolic delegate to conduct the negotiations, 
was recalled. It has been decided by the Vatican 
that hereafter Philippine Islands questions must be 
dealt with directly by the Pontificial Secretary of 
State and by the Government at Washington, or by 
a special representative of the Holy See, sent to the 
United States from Rome, The failure of Mgr. 
Guidi's mission has been set down to the fact that 
he would not accept the price offered for the friar 
lands by the United States Government. 

The Philippine Commission has the earnest co- 
operation of the best people of the islands. The 
subject of independence, as a fact, is receiving 
very little attention from the Filipinos, They are 
rather looking to the immediate need for an im- 
provement in the conditions in the islands, and in 
doing that they assist the Commission in itg work. 

From now on, whether from generàl policy or 
from the press of necessity, I look for a gradual re- 
cession from the impossible leniency and liberalit 
which have hitherto characterized our dealings with 
these people. It is to be regretted that such a re- 
action is taking place, but under the circumstances 
it seems inevitable. 

Historical. The Philippine. Islands. ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of December 11, 1898, 
consist of an archipelago embracing an extent of six-. 
teen degrees of latitude and nine degrees of longi- 
tude. There are 1,725 islands in the group, with a 
total area of about 122,000 square miles and an esti- 
mated population of 8,000,000. The island of Luzon 
is the largest, having an area of 47,238 square miles. 
and Mindanao is second in size, measuring 36,237 
square miles. 


The Government is composed of a civil Governor 
and seven Commissioners, of whom four are Ameri- 
cans and three Filipinos. There are four executive 
departments—Interior, Finance and Justice, Com- 
merce and Police, and Public Instruction. There are 
thirty-nine provinces, each with a Governor, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, ¡Supervisor and 'Prosecuting Attorney. 
The Provincial Governor is elected by the people 
throngh the Municipal Councillors of the towns, who 
are elected by direct vote. There is a Supreme Court, 
with seven judges, and fourteen judicial districts. 
Policing is done ‘by native constabulary, under Ameri- 
can inspectors. and by municipal police. 

The chief products of the islands are hemp, sugar, 
coffee, copra, tobacco leaf, cigars and indigo. Some 
gold mining is carried on in Luzon, and coal is mined 
in Cebu, where transportation facilitles prevent a 
large output. Copper, silver, lead and iron are also 
found in the islands, and sulphur, marble and kaolin 
are mined in paying quantities. 

Events in 1903.—The largest investment by an 
American in Manila was reported in March, when a 
company of New York men received a franchise for 
an eiectrie railroad and an electric light, heat and: 
power plant, to be constructed at once. The electric 
road is to bé thirty-five miles in length and will con- 
nect Manila and the suburbs. The syndicate will pay 
215 per cent of gross receipts for its franchises for 
fifty years. The American Federation of Labor sent 
a delegate to the country in February to inquire into 
the industrial conditions there. It was said that any 
effort to have Chinese laborers admitted would meet 
with a vigorous resistance by the labor unions. The 
proposed destruetion of the walls of Manila, the only 
walled city in the islands, has been abandoned on ac- 
count of instructions given Governor Taft by the Sec- 
retary of War. On May 19 2,000 native houses in 
the Tondo district of Manila were destroyed by tire, 
rendering 8,000 persons homeless. 

On May 16 a hurricane devastated Santa Marla, 
Balacan and Luzon, Severe and continued earthquake 
shocks disturbed Guam in February and raised the 
level of the island fully. six inches. 

Tt was reported in June that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment was preparing, with the approval of the 
War Department. to create an opium monopoly to 
sell to the highest bidder. The bidders were to be 
confined to Chinese and the concession was to hold 
for one year. 

Ruperto Rios, a fanatical Filipino leader in tue 
provinee of Tayabas, was convicted of murder in May 
and sentenced to be hanged. Twenty-seven of his 
followers were also convicted and sentenced to vari- 
ous ternis of imprisonment. 
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Photography 
in 1903. 


SEN 





of development. It ids not 
with the dry scientific tea- 


‘tures that we have to deal in 


the present article. Photog- 
raphy very closely resembles 
some other arts in many 
ways, and is very similar to 
one with which it is closely 
allied in a business sense— 
The stage is one 
of the noblest arts and one 
which gives us as much gen- 


:uine delight as any other. 


artists of the 
the stuge— 


There are 
higher grade on 


: men and women who have the 


dramatie sense to create what 
have truthfully been described 
as masterpieces.  lixperience 


.is not a necessity in produc- 


impressions. The 
or woman may 
what ean only 
**divine 
genius. 


ing these 
younger man 
be bofn with 
be described as a 
spark,’’ or with 


-Others who have been in the 


business for a great many 
years are louthe to give these 
the credit for’ their abilities, 
and present the argument that 
they have been in the busi- 
ness twenty, thirty or forty 
years, and, therefore, must of 
necessity be able to present 
more artistieally, more faith- 


.fully, the pictures which they 


have been ealled upon to pro- 
duee. Photography is in this 
regard very closely allied to 
the stage. There are thou- 


. sands who are contented to 


remain on a certain level. A 
tew of these may possess an 
ambition or desire to rise to 
a higher sphere, but those 


original positions 


View of 


Photography as a 
Sclence has advanced 


quite as rapidly duriug 
the past year as al- 
most any of the ap- 
plied arts. 

It is only within the 


past few years that it 


has been thought 
worthy of being re- 
garded as a real one. 
Everybody who is at 
all interested in pho- 
tography is awure of 
its history from the 
time of the introdue- 
tion of the first da- 


: guerreotype in 1832 and on through the various stages 
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Newport Harbor, Made with an 18272 Panoramic 


. Silver in iis primi- 
tive state must be 
mined by those who 


are best fitted by na- 
ture to seek it in its 
seeming security; af- 
terward it must be sep- 
arated from its earlier 
surroundings by the aid 
of the brains, hands 
and experience 
of others. Later it is 
converted into its best 
State for nianufactur- 
ing purposes. Many 
people who may own it 
up to this time are 


BURR McINTOSH. 





content to dispose of it to the manufacturer of Mexi- 


ze Picture. 


( by Mr. McIntosh against more than 30,000 
competitors; copyright, 1903.) 


knowledge and ambition 


are so comparatively 


few .that almost every one is known to the general 


observing public. 


It is to the men who have original 
ttoughts and create new artistic effects that the art 


of pkotography must look for its future guidance. 


can or Chinese silver colns. 
Others seek. various modes of 
making it more valuable. It 
is from this point that vari- 
ous artists bring their skill. 
experience and artistic taste 
to render it in some 1n- 
stances almost invaluable. 
The amount of steel used in 
the average rallroad rail of 
to-day, if converted into fine 
wateh springs, would be of 
inestimable value; so with 
silver developed into the high- 
est state; so with photog- 
raphy. It is not the mere 
cost of the paper upon which 
photographs are printed, of 
the plates upon which the 
likenesses are imprinted, or 
upon the men who do the 
routine work which finally re- 
sults in the finished picture. 
It is primarily the ability to 
reproduce a faithful likeness, 
then to add an artistic pose, 
coupled with a background 
and lighting effect which 
combine to create a homo- 
geneous whole which, when 
it confronts you, impresses 
with its conglomerate Cou- 
pleteness. ‘The mere fact 
that one has a pretty face 
before the camera does not 
in any sense guarantee that 
a beautiful and artistic pho- 
tograph will be presented. 
There are many women of 
beauty to-day who, from 
years of experience, are nat- 
ural posers, who may sit for 
twenty or thirty exposures in 
one day and not find one sat- 
isfying result. Upon other 


occasions they may find nine-tenths of the attempts 


to reproduce them successful. 


It is to the ability to 


rcproduce faithfully and artistically acknowledged 


beautiful subjects 


that 
cwes its greatest advancement. 


the art of photography 


Fifteen or twenty 


years ago most of our large weekly publieations em- 
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ployed an enormous staff to reproduce drawings of 
reople and events. To-day the camera, which tells 
the story in so infinitely graphic a manner, is relied 
upon almost wholly for results. People in the United 
States are no longer content with drawings. They 
must have photographs. In England the late Boer 
War was depicted in nearly all the illustrated publi- 
‘cations .through the channels of the artists who of 
necessity were compelled to draw largely on their 
‘imaginations. During our recent conflicts in Cuba 
‘and in the Philippines no illustrations ever satisfied 
the American public, which has been so keenly edu- 
cated up to photographic reproductions, except those 
that were actual photographs. The ones that were 
taken during the greatest stress, in the midst of the 
greatest danger, were infinitely more valuable. It is 
the keenly alert daily newspaper which has educated 
the people up to this condition. To-day it is an 
ordinary occurrence for a flashlight photograph to 
be made of an event at 9 or 10 o’clock at night, and 
to be faithfully and well reproduced in a morning 
paper, which goes to press within the next three 
hours. There have been actual instances in New 
York duri 
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the result of a storm which bave been reproduced 
and on sale in the streets within less than two 
Lours. That is not art, but it is what enables art 
to exist—it is business. The greatest progress, because 
of the fact that it is most interesting, has been 
mode in the development of the panoramic photo- 
graphs. For years we have been familiar with 


small cameras whieh reproduce everything within a 
radius of 100 or 120 degrees. They were, of necessity, 
disterted, but science has developed the panoramic 
-amera until it is to-day almost perfect. 
phetograph 


The large 
reproduced at the head of this article 


Camera, with One Exposure, Covering an Arc of 180 Degrees. ` 


ng the past year of photographs made after gun, and the outlines of the oars of both crews are 





Nature Study. 


Copyright, 1903, by Burr McIntosh. 


was made with the aid of a camera. which makes 
a photograph 18 inches high and 72 inches long, 
covering an angle of 180 degrees. On a clear day 
every object within a distance of seven miles can 
be faithfully reproduced. This is at presént the 
acme of panoramic reproductions as far as. size and 
Scope are concerned. What the future may bring 
forth can only be surmised, but anything larger 
than this must be regarded, until proved. differently, 
to come under the head of freak creations. e 
No photographs of nature or country Scenes are 
more complete or more perfect than an .average 
12x24 panoramic reproduction, which covers an area 
of 140 degrees. 
that they are, because of the small portion, of the 
fii exposed at any one time, almost instantaneous. 


The acme of these results has been obtained during 


the last few months. A photograph similar to the 
one reproduced at the head of this article was 


.made at the finish of the last Yale-Harvard boat race. 


It was instantaneous, and was taken the second the 
judges’ boat fired the gun, which declared that the 
rice was over. The smoke is seen coming from the 
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Copyright, 1902, by Burr McIntosh. 


absolutely sharp, as is the position of each person 
and every flag in the line of vision. 

Color photography has made no well-defined ad- 
vancement. The Ives process, which is unquestion- 
skly the most faithful reproducer of color, is at à 
standstill. With the aid of what is called the 
*kromskop" photographs of paintings, 
aná scenery are faithfully reproduced, but as this 
entails looking through a set of glasses which com- 
hine the three primary colors, red, green and yellow, 
it is robbed of any practical value. There are to-day 
huadreds of photographers who are able to repro- 


The beauty of these cameras is 






bric-a-brac . 
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d"ce colored effects by combining the printings from 
three negatives made through screens of the three 
primary colors, but no matter how well these may 
be done, no copy can faithfully reproduce nature. 


Cclor photography seems as far from realization as 
The man 


at any time during the last ten years. 
who will be able to make a chem- 
ical combination which will result 
in faithful reproductions of nature 
will make one of the greatest for- 
tunes of the age, as well as being 
a benefactor to the entire art-loy- 
ing world. 

Photography in the astronomical 
world has nude a very distinct ad- 
vance during the past year, and 
the stellar universe has yielded 
through the aid of the delicately 
sensitive plutes which have been 
employed in these researches re- 
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sults which have proved to be of 
'incaleulible value to the seekers 
| after astronomical knowledge. In 
‘the estimation of the writer, valu- 
able developments during the com- 
ing years will be found in the 
manipulation of photographs from 
balloons. Many scientifically in- 
clined men who are interested in 
“the development of photography are 
to-day experimenting with the pos- 
sibilities of aerial photographs. 
With the aid of a captive balloon 
it is easily possible to operate a 
panoramic camera which will show 
every detail of a given part of the country for a dis- 
' tance of ten milies. The inestimable value of this in the 
making of local maps and for kindred reasons, to say 
nothing of the far greater value during times of war, 
cannot be overestimated. The time will come, and 
very shortly, when the captive balloon will be com- 
picted which will enable the large panoramic photo- 
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Porto Rico. 





Three E 


Porto Rico has an 
area of about 3,668 
square miles, and by 
a census made in 1899 
had a population of 
953.243. Porto Rico is 
the smallest of the 
Greater Antilles, and 
was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1493. In 
1509 it was invaded 
by the Spaniards, un- 
der Ponce de Leon, 
who rapidly extermi- 


SAN JUAN. 
nated the natives and 
established Spanish 


S settlements more or 


less permanent. The island remained umder the do- 
minlon of Spain until December 11. 1898, when it 
was ceded to the United States by the treaty which 
ended the Spanish-American War. The Government 
of Porto Rico is administered by a Governor and 
Cabinet appointed by the President of the United 
States. The Cabinet, with five other persons, con- 
stitutes an Executive Council, of which at least five 
members must be natives. This constitutes the Up- 
per House of the Porto Rican Legislature. The 
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Posing of One Subject. 
Copyright, 1903, by Burr McIntosh. 
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giuphs to be made and sent to the ground for de- 
velopment. Then, in less than un hour, the exact 
location of every armed force within a radius of 
ten iniles may be shown. The value of this to the 
combatant cannot possibly be estimated. One of the 
most interesting phases of outdoor photography to-day 

is the new rapid camera. It is 
now possible to make, with the aid 
of the latest invention, an exposure 
im one twelve-hundredth part of a 
second. Horses, trains or anything 
in action must of necessity be ab- 
solutely halted on the plate which 
is given this aid. There is no more 
interesting study to-day than the 
development of instantaneous pho- 


tography. 
One of the most Interesting fields 
whieh has been developed within 


the past few years, and more dur- 





ing the last year than in all others, 
is in advertising. Many people to- 
day can truthfully say thnt they 
look through the advertising col- 
umns of a publication with almost 
as keen an interest as they do 
through the picture pages, whereas 
a few years ago they were seldom 
opened. The reason for this is that 
bright and attractive reproductiona 
are seen on these pages, not only of 
thoughts from the minds of clever 
men who devise tliem, but for the 
fact that some pretty and interest- 
ing face peers out at vou. There 
are to-day hundreds of girls making their living as 
photographie models in this entirely newly developed 
field. A drawing is as relatively effective in this 
regard as it is on the illustruted pages. People 
prefer reality. and when a clever advertisement is 
enhanced with the aid of a pretty face or figure 
the investment is infinitely more valuable. 


House of Delegates, or the lower branch, consists of 
thirty-five members, elected, five each. from the 
seven provinces of the island. The franchise is re- 
strieted by a small property qualification and an easy 
educational test. The Executive Council may refuse 
to pass acts passed by the House of Delegates, and 
the Governor has the usual power of veto over the 
acts of both Houses. 

Agriculture is practically the only industry in 
Porto Rico, nearly 79 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the island living in the rural districts. Sugar, 
coffee and tobacco are the principal products, though 
fruits and vegetables are ralsed in quantities for ex- 
port as well as for home consumption. The sugar 
industry has been stimulated since United States oc- 
eupation, and there is a demand for Porto Rican eof- 
fee in Europe, where it is liked better than in the 
United States. Almost the entire product of the to- 
baeco fields goes to tue United States for manufac- 
ture. Orange, pineapple and vegetable plantations 
have been started by people from the United States 
and are giving promise of becoming successful. There 
is searely an aere of land on the island that is not 
suitable for cultivation, and the climate and the na- 
ture of the soil preclude any danger of famine, even 
though the population were trebled. e 

Events in 1903.—The third session of the Porto 
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Rican Legislative Assembly was convened on Janu- 
The Federal party was repre- 


ary 12, at San Juan. 
sented in tue House of Delegates 
for the first time. Manuel F. Rossy 
was re-eleeted Speaker, and Charles 
Hartzell wus eleeted chairman of 
the Executive Council. On the 14tb 
Governor Hunt delivered his an- 
nual message, recommending the 
cession of Culebra Island and cer- 
tain land of San Juan to the Fed- 
eral Government for naval pur- 
poses; advising a limitation of ap- 
propriations; suggesting that the 
jurisdietion of the Supreme Court 
be enlarged and constituted a Court 
of Appeals. ‘The Legislature ad- 
journed Mareh 14. Measures trans- 
ferring land to the United States, 
founding the Porto Rican Univer- 
sity aud establishing a Board of 
Medical Examiners were the impor- 
tant bilis passed. The House of 
Delegutes voted unanimously to ad- 
dress a memorial to the United 
States Congress praying that Ter- 
ritorial government be granted, 
that the Constitution be extended 
to that country and that the 
Executive Council be made a legis- 
lative body with full legal powers. 
On Mareh 16 E. B. Wilcox was 


appointed Judge of the District Court at Ponce, and 
Charles E. Foote, of Lexington, Ky., was appointed 








Gov. William H. Hunt. 


tu u like office at Humacao. 
S. Harlan resigned his otlice on March 17 and started 


completed in August. 
will eost about $3,000,000. 





Attorney-General James 


for the United States to resume law 
practice in Chicago. 

Jose Ramon Latimer was ap- 
pointed Mayor of San Juan on 
February 17, to succeed Manuel 
kgozeue, who had been removed on 
charges. Mateo Fajardo was re- 
moved from the office of Mayor ot 


Mayaguez in May, and  Leopoid 
Cabbassa was appointed in his 
place. 


The municipal police of Maya- 
guez were removed in April and 
insular police substituted for then», 
and the Chief of Public Works was 
arrested on the charge of frauds 
amounting to $20,000, 

Wholesale smuggling resulted in 
an investigation by the Treasury 
Department of the Federal Gov- 
erument. Evidence was brought 
out that showed some thirty per- 
sons—civilians and army and navy 
officers—to have been engaged in 
evading the customs laws by bring- 
ing in liquors, etc. Complaints 
were brought against four offi- 
cers in April and arrests were 
made. A survey for a trolley line 
between San Juan and Ponce wus 
It is expected that the iine 





Portugal. 


Capital: 
LISBON, 


The Housé of Bra- 
ganza, the reigning dy- 
nasty of Portugal, 
dates from the latter 
part of the fourteenth 
century, when Alfonso, 
an illegitimate son of 
king John 1., was cre- 
ated ¡Count of Barcel- 
los by his father, and, 
later, Duke of Bra- 
ganza by Alfonso V. 
When the House of 
Avis, the old reigning 
family, became  ex- 
tinct by the death of 
King Sabastian's suc- 


fairs and of Finance, 
F. M. Santos; Minister 
of Justice and Wor- 
ship, A. Cumpos Hen- 
riques; Minister of 
War, L. A. P. Pinto; 
Minister of Marine and 
the Colonies, A. T. de 
Sousa; Minister of Pub- 
lie Works, Industry 
and Commerce, M. A. 


de Vargas. 
The Nation. — The 
basic principle upon 


which the Kingdom of 
Portugal is established 
is the charter granted 





cessor, Cardinal Henrique, the throne passed to Philip 


II. of Spain. but even the fact that 
he was a descendant of a Portu- 
guese princess did not make the 
people feel kindly toward their 
Spanish rulers, and after about 
sixty years of dissatisfaction they 
revolted and proclaimed Don John. 
Duke of Braganza, King. The 
present ruler, King Carlos I., is de- 
scended from this monarch, King 
John IV., whom historians have 
surnamed “The Restorer.’’ 

Carlos was born September 28, 
1803, and was the son of King Luiz 
I. and Queen Maria Pia, the 
daughter of the late King Victor 
Emmanuel II. of Italy. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne on October 
19, 1889. On May 22, 1886, he 
married Princess Marin Amelia, 
daughter of Phillippe of Orleans. 
Comte de Paris. They have had 
two children. 

The Heir Apparent.—The heir 
apparent to the throne, is Luiz 
Philippe, Duke of Braganza, who 
was born March 21, 1887. 

The Ministry.—The Ministry of 
Portugal is constituted as follows: 
Premier and Minister of the Im- 





- King of Portugal. 


terior, E. R. H. Ribeiro; Minister of Foreign Af- sustaining. 


in 1826 by 


In the sovereign is 
vested the moderating authority. 
The Legislature consists of two 
chambers—the House of Peers and 


Pedro IV. 


the Hall of Commons. The hered- 
itary peerage is being gradually 
abolished, and at the present time 
the King can appoint not over fifty 
peers besides those of royal blood. 
Deputies to the Hal of Commons 
are elected every four years by the 
people. : 

The State religlon is that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but 


other faiths are tolerated.  Ac- 
cording to the census returns, 
the proportion of the  popula- 


tion, including children, that 
could not read was 82.4 per 
cent in 1878 and was 79.2 per cent 
in 1890. ; 

The budget estimate for 1903- 
was as follows: Revenue, $59,319,- 
368; expenditure, $61,063,000. The 
public debt of Portugal in 1902 was 
about $846,000,000. 

she Colonies.—The Portuguese 
colonies are to be found in Africa 
and Asia, but while several of 
them are thriving and prosperous, 
practically none of them is self- 


These possessions are: 





Portuguese Possessions, Area Sq. M | Population. | Exports. | Imports. 
Africa: 
Cape Verde IslamdS..........ooooooooccrcrocnomr.... 1,480 147,424 $356,000 $2,844,000 
EN EE 4,440 820,000 332,980 950,800 
Princes and St, Thomas IslandS..........o..ooooooo... 360 42,103 2,038,000 3,525,500 
PONTO NNNM ECT 481,800 4,119,000 5,370,000 7,270,000 
. East Afen... 301,000 3,120,000 6,428,000 11,100,000 
sia; 

GOR (Indldllcosa E oa ee ot hae et 1,390 494,836 
Damao and Din... 168 77,464 ? 687,400 | 2,412,000 
EIERE ee ko ees Bee pista de a sae, pd ise ahs 7,458 300,000 135,000 196,000 
Macao (China) ............«........ a EU E 4 78,627 14,068,200 17,920,000 
TOS A AA A UT 801,060 | 9,267,444 $29,415,580 $46,217,800 
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Nearly one-half of the territory of Portugal Premier and Minister of Finance, 
(45.8) 1s waste land; about 15 per cent is under cul- ot the King. The only changes were the Ministers 


tivation, 7 per cent is in fruit, 2 per cent in vine- 
yards and 27 per cent is used as pasture. ‘Cotton 
spinning and ‘weaving and the fishing industries are 


important. The statement of the commerce for 1901 
ns an follows: Imports, $62,597,440; exports, $30,- 


Events in 1903.—During February part of the 
Pcrtuguese Cabinet resigned, the King accepting 
the. resignation. It was reported that the Cabinet 
crisis was due to the critical financial position of 
the Government, report going even so far as to 
claim that the crown jewels had been pawned to the 
Bank of Portugal. In his speech from the throne 
at the opening of the Cortes on January 2 the King 
epoke encouragingly of Portugal's commercial ant 
financial prospects. On February 28 a new Cabinet 
was announced, formed by Senhor Hintze Riberio, ex- 


Psychology may be 
defined as the Science 
of Mind. But in that 
case both “Science” 
and ‘‘Mind’’ need de- 
fining. By science is 





here meant natura], or 


Psychology. | bui d. voie 8 
i i i scious process. This 


separates it definitely 

| from what psychology 

| once was thought to 

| be—a branch of meta- 

physics. It is no longer 

. an inquiry into the na- 

ture of the soul, any 

more than chemistry or physics are inquiries into the 
nature of matter. As we take for granted matter in 
these sciences, ‘and 
Inquire how matter, 

whatever be its ul- ` 
timate nature, acts, . 
so in psychology we 
take mind, what- 
ever be^its nature, 
aud investigate its 
rocesses; we seek 
he uniformities in 
tbese processes and 
tbeir relations to 

each other. 

This is a reyolu- 
ticnary ehange, put- 
ting psychology 
among the natural 
Sciences, and giv- 
ing to it the induc- 
tive method of 
those sciences. This 
hmitation of the 
matter to be inyes- 
tigated and defin- 
iug of the methods, 
begun. some thirty 
years ago, has al- 
ready produced ex- 
cellent results, and 
promises still 
greater. As Professor Munsterberg, of Harvard, has ex- 
pressed it, as the Nineteenth Century has been the cen- 
tury af the physical sciences, physics, chemistry and 
biology, so the Twentieth century will be the cen- 
tury of psychology. It is likely to transform ma- 
terially religion, philosophy, ethics, aesthetics, edu- 
eation—in fact, all the theory and practice of life. 

Oft course, many of the problems that the older 
form of psychology tried to solve still remain. "These, 
though implied in the modern science, cannot, from 
the very nature of that science as a natural, or pasi- 
tive, science be solved by it. -They belong to that 
braneh of inquiry which may be named rational 
psychology, or philosophy of the mind, and they 
fall outside the limits of an inductive science. 

This modern psychology adopts in general the 
methods of the natural sciences, and their assump- 
tions. It observes, experiments, generalizes, verifies, 
as they do, presupposing those invariable uniformi- 
ties ealled natural laws, in the phenomena of mind, 
as they are assumed in the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal world. It has, of course, its own special 
application of those methods. The method of intro- 
spection, for example, is peculiar to it, and it is the 
foundation of its whole procedure. All observations 
and experiments of a more external nature get their 
value for psychology only as they receive meaning 
aud value through the introspection of the observer 

of mental processes and events within the soli- 
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Kinesimeter. 





or Horelgn Affairs, Finance, Marine and Public 
Vorks. 

Serious riots occurred in northern Portugal in 
January as a result of an attempt on the part of 
peasants to rescue poachers from the police. On 
March 15 the inhabitants of Coimbra refused to pay 
taxes and made forcible resistance to the Govern- 
ment officers.  Riots resulted, and neighboring vil- 
lages were aroused, The trouble started on March 
11 from a strike of stall holders in the markets 
against an order to renew their licenses. The courts 
were attaeked' and property wus destroyed. The tax 
collectors made their escape at the first outbreak of 
the trouble; The police and local military were un- 
able to cope with the uprising, and special troops 
were sent from neighboring towns. Eight dead and 
a score of injured were reported. 


tudes of his own mind, 
Thus it is that the 
introspective method of 
the older psychology 
has not lost its cen- 
trnl und fundamental 
oeltion in the new. 
ut it has added to 
it eonxiilury and regu- 
lative methods in those 
particular branches of 
the science called phys- 
iological psychology 
and experimental psy- 
chology. In the first 
of these the close and 
detailed co-relation of 
nervous activity, particularly in the cortex, or outer 
surface of the brain, with conscious process, is 
studied, In the 
second the condi. 
tions of conscious 
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process are fixed 
by the experi- 
menter, and re- 


sults are carefully 
observed, accurate- 


]y measured and 
recorded by all 
manner of ingen- 


lously contrived 
machines. No hard 
and fast lines eun 
be drawn between 
these two objec- 
tive methods, since 
physiological  psy- 
chology without ex- 
periment would 
lose much of its 
efficiency, as, need- 
less to say, ex- 
periment without 
knowledge and ob- 
servation of physi- 
ological processes 
would be futile. 
And both alike are 
valueless without 
introspection, which, however, they in turn check and 
render accurate, by elimination of numberless sources 
of error to which it is prone. It will be readily seen 
that these three forms of inquiry into which the one 
science of psychology, as a natural science, is divided, 
are really nothing but a matter of emphasis which 
is placed on one or other of the three methods of 
study—introspective, physiological or experimental— 
no single one of which is altogether absent in any 
case. We have not three psychologies, but one. 
studied from differing points of view. These three 
methods, with varying emphasis on one or other, 
are applied to the solution of a great varlety of 
problems. This gives us a number of special flelds 
of psychological investigation. A brief enumeration 
and description of some of these will best convey to 
the reader some idea of the extensive activity in 
recent years in this special branch of positive science, 

There is, first of all, the analysis of the mind of 
the normal adult, to get some Clear conception of 
its structure and activity, which gives us what is 
called analytical psychology. 

There is next, the question of the evolution of 
mind. On this psychology builds on the sure foun- 
dation of biology and raises a superstructure of 
mental growth over the substructure of brain growth. 
It is called in general genetic psychology. It is 
comparative psychology where the animal mind is 
studied by necessary comparison with the human 
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mind, and mind is found evolving through lower 
forins up through higher, till it reaches its highest 
form in whieh we know it in inan. 

On the basis of this, often, and greatly helped 
ty it, as in turn rendering help of its own, is child 
psyehology, beginning with the first dim dawn of 
censciousness in the infant, and recording the steps 
of the process by which it passes through childhood 
and adolescence to maturity. 

Of great value as these mere rudiments of a 
science have been already to education, a yet more 





Hering’s Apparatus for Testing Color 
Blindness. 
(By courtesy of the Macmillan Co.) 


cxtraordinary and revolutionary influence is it found 
to have as the order of individual mental develop- 
ment and the fixed laws of it are discovered. This 
gives us educational psychology, the application to 
mind training of the discovered laws of mind growth. 

So far psychology may be thought to have con- 
cerned itself essentially with the individual mind. 
But the mind of man is mind because it is social, 
and the study of mind as it manifests itself in char- 
acteristic. ways in social movements. and in. races 
opens up a wide, interesting and perhaps fruitful 
field of investigation. Already we have psychological 
studics of the crowd, of mobs and pañics, of mental 
epidemics. The Crusades, religious revivals, the 
tlagellants. craze, economic panics, the excesses and 
vagaries, the’ violences. and diabolisms, of all sorts 
.of movements, from the lynchitig mob, the greenback 
craze, . the- South Sea Bubble, to the horrors of 
Larisian revolutionary mobs, are all believed to be 
illustrations of mental laws. In this case we have 
social psychology. 

In the same spirit we have had attempted psy- 
chology of peoples, a study of the mental chatac- 
teristics and the process of the «development of a 
nation—like the English—which gives us what will 
be, if it is ever realized, a race psychology. 

It will be sufficient in this general view of the 
field to mention last abnormal psychology. This is 
iu turn divided into two branches, the first concerning 
itself with the mental laws of insanity, the second 
with those of crime. : 

In order to give an even more impressive view 
of the wide and intense activity in this Sphere of 
selentifie research, it will be well to name and 
briefly characterize special studies that have been 
published in the last few years. Of course nothing 
more can be attempted than to mention a few of 
the almost innumerable treatises, monographs, review 
articles that come from the psychological labora- 
tories of universities and the pens of individual in- 
vestigators. Passing by the many more technical 
studies, such as concern the relations between men- 
tal activity and the circulation of the blood, or those 
on the special senses, as the location of sound, the 
perception of space, we may mention such special 
studies as discuss sleep and. dreams, the unconscious 
cerebration during sleep, the failure of movement in 
dreams, the failure of memory of dreams, the dura- 
tion of dreams. Then there may be noted such 
trentises as discuss separate feelings, as timidity, 
fear. by Dugas and Mosso; such discussions as con- 
cern themselves with particular mental activities, as 
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Ľuprat on ‘‘Lying,’’ “Le Mensonge,” or Dugas's 
“Psychologie du Rire," and Sully’s delightful essay 
on ''Laughter," a book of 450 pages, discussing in 
twelve chapters such questions as the physiology 
and hygiene of the laugh, the cause of the laugh, 
the origin and development of it, the laughter of the 
savage, laughter in art and cemedy, the ultimate 
value of laughter, The list of such things could be 
made of almost any length. But of equally popular 
]rterest. are the attempts that have been made to 
apply psychology to other fields of study. For ex- 
ample we have books on the psychology of ethics, 
Irons; on the psychology of economies, Tarde; on the 
psychology of socialism, Le Bar; on the psychology 
of the fine arts; Dixon's “Psychology of Music.” 
We have, again, books on the psychology of religion, 
such as James's ‘‘Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
sane and broadly sympathetic, yet scientific in the 
best sense; Marshall's “Instinct and Reuson,'" which 
finds the basis of religion more deeply founded than 
in reason. With these might be mentioned such 
studies as Brewster on ‘‘L’Ame Paienne,’’ Bremard's 
Psychology," published by the Macmillan company. 
chological analysis of Joseph Smith, in his ‘‘Founder 
of Mormonism.’’ This last is an example of the 
applieation of psyenological method to the study of 
the history of religion. In F. W. H. Myers's ‘‘Human 
Personality and Its Survival After Death" we have 
psychology applied to the solution of the problem 
of immortality. K 

After this may come rightly reference to the work 
that is being done on hallucinations, apparitions, 
thought transference, or mind. réading, double con- 
sciousness, hypnotism. a a 

If to the foregoing be added notice of the well- 
equipped psychological laboratories 1n auch univer- 
sities as Harvard, Yale, Columbia; Princeton, Clark, 
Chicago, California and: others, and then: attention be 
called to the existence in America alone of two 
reviews devoted to psychology, besides others of 
philosophy and medicine, that discuss at intervals 
psychoiogical questions, and to the fact that this 
activity is not confined to America, but characterizes, 
as well England, Germany. France abd Italy, 


The Ludwig-Baltzar Kymograph. 
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enough will have been said to give some impression 
of what psychology is doing in 1908. 

A text-book which is of value to instructors and 
students in psychology is Titchener’s “Experimental 
Psychology," published by the Macmillan Company. 
This book embodies the work of a long list of stu- 
dents in the psychological laboratory and is intended 
as a guide to laboratory work. It contains full ex- 
planations of methods and gives tables of results de- 
termined by long series of experiments. The pictures 
in this article are selected from this book. 















In all the ages of 
the world transporta- 
tion has been, as it is 
to-day, associated di- 
rectly with the ad- 
vancement of the hu- 
man race. It began 
in the dawn of the 
world with human bur- 
den-bearers; then, in 
certain countries, the 
dog, the burro or pack 
mule; in others the 
horse, the cumel and 
the elephant, the sall- 
ing vessel, the canal- 
boat, the steamship, 
the stage coach, the horse car and the railroad. 

I think it will be agreed by all that the steam 
railroad is the highest type of transportation, and 
when I say that all the money in the world—gold, 
silver and paper—would not buy one-third of its rail- 
roads, one may get some idea of the vastness of the 





Railroads 
in the 
United States. 
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Industry. Railroad mileage has steadily grown, un- 
til now we have over 200.000 miles of steam railway 
in the United States. These railroads employ over 
1,000,000 men whose wages amount to over $600,000,- 
000 annually. Their capital is over $12,000,000,000, 
and their earnings last year exceeded $1,500,000,000. 
They carried more than 600,000,000 passengers and 
1,100,000,000 tons of freight. 

We are all impressed by the object lessons which 
are the essential elements of the kindergarten sys- 
tem. I want to present one object lesson in regard 
to American railways. 

In 1851 the American Railway Guide for the 
United States, published in New York. consisted of 
144 pages, 514x33, inches. It contained the time 
tubles and information regarding 149 railroads. But 
the Official Guide for the United States for Aú- 
tust, 1902, contains the time tables and informa- 
tion regarding 957 railways, requiring over 900 
pages, 7%x10\% inches, to show it. In 1851 there 
were a little over 9.000 miles of railway open for 
traffic in the United States. In 1903 there are 
more than 200,000 miles in operation, with new 
lines constantly being built and others projected, 
In order that the German nation might have knowl- 
edge of the most advanced theories and  prac- 
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tices in the construc- 
tion and operation of 
railways, an imperial 
German commission 
was sent to the 
United States a sbort 
time ago, for the pur- 
pose of examining 
American railways 
and making such rec- 
ommendations as their 
investigations should 
suggest. 

In the report of 
the commission, which 
was recently pub- 
lished, one of the first 
sentences is as follows: ‘‘Lack of speed, 
comfort, lack of chean rates, are the charges 
brought against the German Empire’s railways, as 
compared with those of the United States.” They 
recommend the adoption of many of our methods, 
explaining in their report that they were far su- 
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lack of 
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perior, not only to those in vogue in Germany, but 
also surpass those of any other country on the 
globe. The annual budget of the Russian Empire dis- 
closes the almost incredible efforts in railway ex- 
tension that the government of the Czar is putting 
forth. It is a fact not generally known that the two 
ren who are nearest to the Czar of Russia, and 
who, perhaps, have a greater Influence than any of 
ihe others in shaping the commercial policy of the 
present government of that great empire, are M. de 
Witte, the Imperial Minister of Finance, who, six- 
teen years ago, was a station agent at a small town 
on one of the railways of Russian Poland; the other 
js Prince Michel Hilkoff. who, when little more than 
a boy, left St. Petersburg to seek his fortune, learned 
mechanical engineering in the city of Philadelphia, 
Served as brakeman, fireman and in many minor po- 
sitions, and is to-day Imperial Minister of Railways 
of the Russian Empire and a member of the Cabinet. 

More than twenty years ago one of the Imperial 
Ministers of China, in a report to the Emperor and 
Empress, urged upon them the construction of a 8ys- 
tem of railways from the principal ports to the 
Interior of the empire. In his report he used this 
signifleant sentence: 

“Japan, which ista mere speck upon the map, is 
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building railways, and her people are being bene- 
fied thereby. Should not your Celestial Empire, 
which comprises one-twelfth of the land area and 
one-quarter of the population of the globe, do as 
wel] as this handful of people among the islands 
of the sea?” 

To-day this suggestion is being carried out, and 
railroads are being constructed in a dozen different 
directions in China. 

Railroads Supersede Canals.—One hundred verra 
ago the Governor of the great State of New York 
advised his friends not to invest their money or 
waste their time in aiding to build railroads, ex- 
pressing the opinion that, while it was possible that 
improved methods of construction and perfected ma- 
ehinery might, in the remote future, enable the 
people to move a ear upon a railroad at the rate 
of five or six miles per hour, he did not believe that 
they could ever be made of materiyl advantage, and 
that any attempt to transport passengers and freight 
by railroad from one part of the country to another, 
must result in endless confusion and financial loss. 
Notwithstanding this prediction the railroads have 
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In Prussia the first-class fare is 3 cents per mile; 
in Austria 3.05 cents per mile, and in France 3.36 
cents per mile. 

Our passenger cars excel those of foreign coun- 
tries in all that goes to make up the comfort and 
convenience of a journey. 

Our sleeping and parlor car system is vastly 
superior to theirs; our baggage system is infinitely 
better than theirs, and arranged upon a much more 
liberal basis—American railroads carry 150 pounds 
of baggage tree, while the German roads carry only 
55 pounds free, 

The lighting of our trains is excellent, while the 
lighting of trains on most foreign lines is wretched. 

We thought before the purchase of Alaska that 
eur territory was large, but what vistas of com- 
mercial enterprise present themselves to us as we 
contemplate the fact that it is 3,144 miles from San 
Yranciseo to St. Michael's, Alaska, where an em- 
pire in extent awaits development by American cap- 
ital and energy, and that it is 7,729 miles from San 
Franciseo to Manila, island of Luzon, and that this 
is only one of hundreds of rich islands that await 
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grown to such vast proportions that at present there 

are in the United States more than $200,000 miles of 

steam railronds. 

It 18 beyond question that American railroads to- 
day furnish the best service in the world, at the 
lowest rates of fare, at the same time paying their 
employes very much higher wages than are paid for 
similar service in any other country on the globe. 

In the United States the first-class passenger 
fares in 1898 averaged 1.98 cents per mile, although 
on some large railways the average was several millg 
less than 2 cents per mile; in England the first-class 
nae is 4 cents per mile; third-class fare for vastly 
Inferior service is 2 cents per mile. 

i " The year 1903 wit- 
nessed far more than 
the customary amount 
of activity in the re- 
ligious world. 

During the year tie 
various branches of 
the Christian Church 
vied with one another 
in the work of extend- 
ing the influence of the 
Gospel both at howe 
and in foreign lands: 
and it may be said 
with entire safety that 

-~-= the past year will go 
down into history as 

having been one of extraordinary religious effort. 

Beginning in due chronological order, we may 

mention the splendid victory that was won by the 

Methodist Episcopal Church in raising the great 


Religion in 
1903. 


—— 
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similar development. In contemplating the extremes 
of our domains we should not overlook the islands 
which lie in our new Pacific pathway. 

You will be interested in knowing that the Ma- 
nila and Dagupan Railroad on the island of Luzon, 
which is the principal one of our Philippine group, 
is laid upon mahogany ties, the road passing through 
forests of that valuable wood and over inexhaustible 
beds of coal and other rich minerals. Shall we won- 
der, then, that American railroads are seeking con- 
nections that will secure a portion of the commerce 
that must come from the development of this rich 
region, which has so recently been added to the ter- 
ritory of the United States? 


When, in 1898, it 
was proposed by the 
Methodist bishops that 
a fund of $20,000,000 
be raised for various 
church purposes many 
Sbook their heads in 
doubt. Would it be 
possible to raise so 
princely a sum? Was 
not the very idea too 
Utopian for serious ! 
consideration ? I 

But in spite of these 
doubts the church ap- 
plied itself to the great 
task that was before 
it with a vigor that was commensurate with the dig- 
nity of its object, and lo! by the end of January. 
1903, the mighty fund was a reality—with several 
thousands to spare! 

In this connection mention should be made of the 
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action taken by the representatives of the boards 
and benevoient agencies of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Church in the United States, which met 
during the month of March, 1903, in York, Pa. 

At the York meeting a plan was agreed upon to 
create a “Twentieth Century Fund” for the general 
use of the church. 

The 250,000 members in the General Synod Lu- 
theran Churehes were asked to give one cent a day 
lor one year. 

The intent of the General Synod was to make the 
fund at least $1,000,000. 

Another of the significant movements of the past 
year was that made by the I'resbyterlans in regard 
to the revision of their creed, known as the ‘‘West- 
minster Contession.’’ 

For many years there was more or less agitation 
in the ranks of the Presbyterian Chureh concerning 
certain desired changes in the venerable creed, and 
after repeated fruitless attempts at revision it was 
finally voted. at the General Assembly which met at 
Los Angeles in May of the year just closed, that the 
proposed revision be made, thus settling the contro- 
versy that had to a greater or less extent disturbed 
the denomination for a couple of decades. 

One of the most important articles of the West- 
ininster Confession, as changed by the action of the 
Los Angeles General Assembly, is that which declares 
that those dying in infaney ‘‘are not lost, but are 
included in the election of grace, and are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit.’’ 

Equaily inleresting with the action of the Presby- 
terlan General Assembly at Los Angeles was the dis- 
cussion in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
question as to whether or not there should be a 
change of the name of that church from the "Drot: 
estant Episcopal Church" to the ‘‘American Catholic 
Church.” 

The question did not come before the general con- 
vention of the church, but was debaied with more or 
less ardor by the various diocesan conventions, when 
It was finally concluded by a majority of the dioceses 
that *any change of name of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America at this 
time would be inexpedient.’’ l 

The year 1903 witnessed a more energetic attempt 
pan was ever before made in the direction of church 
unity. 

It was in the Presbyterian Church that the attempt 
at church-merging was the most pronouncedly active. 

The various bodies into which the Presbyterian 
Church, is divided made earnest overtures to each 
other and to the mother body for reconciliation and 
organic union, and, while nothing definite came of the 
attempt, it was confidently felt that substantial re- 
sults would follow in the near future. ` 

A soméwhat startling feature of the religious 
situation of the year just elosed was the rather heated 
controyersy coneerning the Mormons. 

- The ''Mormon question" was undoubtedly largely 
revived by the election of one of their prominent 
members—Reed Smoot—to the upper braneh of the 
national legislature. 

When the Statehood bill was taken up a heated 
discussion arose regarding polygamy and the relation 
of the Mormon Chureh to polities in the West, in 
which, according to the opinion of some Senators, it 
was ““disclosed that in certain States and Territories 
of the Union there was a powerful religious organiza- 
tion, a ehureh not only asserting a practice that is 
believed by the American people to be wicked in its 
results—the practice of polygamy—but also asserting 
itself as a dominating political influence over the 
minds and actions of its followers. This was against 
the spirit of American institutions and was one of 
'the things that the American people strongly objected 
to—the interference or domination of the church in 
temporal matters.” 

t may be said, in passing, that the agitation In 


America, for the first 
time in the history of 
the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, extending over 
a period of nearly 
2,000 years, was called 





LEO XIII. upon to play an active 
We É E election 
he as August at 

PIUS X. Rome of a successor to 


Leo XIII. in the chair 
of St. Peter. It was 
the first occasion on 
which the New World 
was represented in a 
conclave, and it is un- 
derstood that the 
United States, in the person of Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, had no small share in di- 
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this country over Mormonism reached across the 
waters, and in June Hugh J. Cannon, superintendent 
of the Mormon mission in Germany, was ordered by 
the police to leuve that country. Soon afterward 
similar orders were served on eighty-six other Mor- 
mon misionaries in Germany. 

The year 1903 witnessed the advent in America of 
the strange Oriental faith known as Buddhism.  Af- 
ter two or three ineffectual attempts at planting 
that religion in this country the zeal of its devotees 
was erowned with success. In March the Rev. k. 
Hori, with the title of ''Superintendent of the Jap- 
anese Buddhist Mission in America,” eáme.over to 
look after the various local missions, of which it is 
claimed there are about a dozen, mostly on the Pa- 
cifie Coast, from Los Angeles to Seattle. 

As the American discussion of the Mormon ques- 
tion crossed the seas and found its echo in Germany, 
So the religious disturbanee in France was not with- 
out its effect upon this country. 

Mauy of the religious orders expelled from France 
sought refuze in this eountry, where they looked for 
AO that was denied them in their own 
and. 

Religious circles in America and throughout the 
world were deeply stirred the past year by the Turk- 
ish atrocities in Macedonia and in other sections of 
southeastern Europe. 

'The Bulgarian Government early in the year called 
the attention of the European powers to a list of 
atrocitles of which the following is thé summary: 

“One hundred and thirty-one cases of massacre, 
rapine, pillage and incendiarism. 

B “Three thousand women and children driven from 
eres. 

“Two thousand eight hundred cast into prison. 

“Two hundred Bulgarians shot and burned to 
death in Smerdesch and 250 houses burned. 

"Five men and two women tortured to death in 
Gorna. 

“Every Bulgarian in Salonica cast into prison. 

“Inhabitants of Schtif tortured with hot irons.” 

Later on the Turks invaded Macedonin with a 
large army and, setting all the recognized usages of 
civilized warfare aside. gave the world such a spec- 
tacle of blood as it had not seen for a long time. 

The indignation aroused in America by these bar- 
barisms no doubt had no little to do with the bring- 
ing of the Turk. to terms and the cessation of the un- 
speakable cruelties which had stretched through 
many months. 

During the past year the religious world lost 
many of its most distinguished men. 

On September 7 passed away the venerable Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Marde Clark. [Episcopal Bishop of 
Rhode Island and senior bishop of that church In 
America. 

Bishop Clark was born in 1812 and was, there- 
fore, at the time of his death, ninety-one years old, 
having been bishop since 1854 and presiding bishop 


-since 1899. 


Bishop Clark’s influence in this country was wide 
and pre-eminently wholesome, and it will be many a 
day before his beautiful spirit ceases to tell upon 
the church in which he so zealously and unselfishly 
labored. 

The Episcopal Church of America lost, on May 
17, another great worker in Bishop Thomas A. Star- 
key, of the Newark diocese. . 

Following are the names of other prominent men 
who were taken away from the church by death 
during the year 1903: Bishop John F. Hurst, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, at Washington, May 3; the 
Rev. James Hale Mason Knox, president of Lafayette 
College, Presbyterian, at Baltimore; Very Rev. T. 
W. Farrar. dean of Westminster, at London, March 
22; Rt. Rev. Arthur Temple Lyttleton. Bishop. of 
Southampton, England, Feb. 20: the Very Rev. Geo. 
Granville Bradley, dean of Westminster, March 2. 


recting the suffrages 
of his fellow-members 
of the Sacred College 
toward the choice of 
the Patriareh of Ven- 
ice as Bishop of Rome 
and supreme head of 
the Catholic Church 
under the name and 
style of Pius X. Wad 
the European powers 
had their way at the 
conclave it is probable 
that some prelate 


CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


F. 





would have been 
chosen who had 
achieved more renown 


in statecraft and in diplomacy than as a churchman, 
and who possessed that noble birth and patrician line- 
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age that had come to be regarded by the public as 
an indispensable qualification for the oceupaney of the 
Holy See. But while it is impossible to speak with 
any degree of certitude about the proceedings of the 


conclave, which are more or less preserved as state 
secrets, yet it is generally understood that if the 
tiara was, for the first time in hundreds of years, 


awarded to a prelate of humble origin, who had 
risen to the highest:dignity of the church from the 
rank of village priest, who had held aloof from state- 
eraft and diplomacy to such an extent that his po- 
litical opinions were virtually unknown, and who had 
concentrated his whole attention, first upon the ad- 
ministration of his parish, then on his diocese and 
lastly on his arehiepiscopal provinee, it was in no 
small measure due to the representative of the United 
States in the conelave. In fact it is no exaggeration 
to assert that the Cardinal Arehbishop of Baltimore 
is largely responsible for the selection of a church- 
man rather than a diplomatist or statesman, and of 
a son of the people rather than an aristoerat, as 
Bishop of Rome. 

It is timely to call attention to the influence now 
exercised by the United States in the conérol of a 
church that numbers among its adherents some 
250,000,000 of Christians in every portion of the 
known world, in view of the circumstance that this 
influence is of as recent growth and of as modern 
origin as the development of this country into one of 
the half dozen great powers that are in a position 
collectively to enforce their will upon the remainder 


ideas and liberal doetrines, he may be said to have 
eontributed more than any of his predecessors to 
democratize the church and to divest it of everything 
that savored of a monarchical institution. In former 
times a notion prevailed that obedience to the Catho- 
lie Church involved allegiance to some monarch relgn- 
ing, not by the will of the people, but by rignt of 
inheritance, which used to be known as “right di- 
vine." This impression was naturally fostered by 
the crowned heads,- who love to describe themselves 
as “the anointed of the Lord” and who sought in 
this way to use the church as a means for retaining 
their hold upon the loyalty and submission of their 
people. To such an extent was this carried that in 
certain parts of Europe the profession of republican 
sentiments was regarded in the light of religious in- 
fidelity, and a man who was opposed to the monarch 
as necessarily being at variance with the church. 
Leo XIII. put an end to this, and lost no occasion 
to point out that Catholicism was not inseparable 
from monarehieal institutions and that an ardent re- 
publican could be quite as devoted and obedient a: son 
of the church as a subject of any king or emperor. 
Indeed, he actually went to the length of urging the 
Catholic population of France to give their allegianee 
to the democratic institutions which exist by the will 
of the people and forbade the bishops and clergy 
from giving any countenance whatsoever to tie 
monarchical. propoganda against the duly constituted 
government of the republic. Throughout his reign 
Leo: XIII. resolutely declined to receive any of tue 





Pope Leo Lying in State, 


of the world. Leo XIII. was a child of four when 
the English captured the national capital and de- 
stroyed the White House, while the Roman Catholic 
population of this republic was then so small that it 
numbered but a few thousands, subject to Jobn Car- 
rol, a Jesuit priest, who, at the personal request of 
George Washington, had been appointed by Pius 
VIII. first Bishop of Baltimore. To-day the Roman 
Catholie population of the United States exceeds 
11,000,000, constituting in point of numbers, wealth 
and influence far and away the most powerful and 
important of all the religious denominations in this 
country and governed no longer by one diocesan, but 
by more than one hundred bishops and archbishops, 
one of the latter, indeed, occupying a seat in that 
Sacred College which is the Senate of the church. It 
is universally admitted by students and statesmen in 
all parts of the world that the growth of the pros- 
perity and.of the grandeur of the United States are 
very far from having attained their maturity, but 
are, in the natural order of things, bound to go on 
inereasing with the same phenomenal rapidity that 
has characterized their progress during the last quar- 
ter of a century. And just in the same way that 
the Catholie Chureh here has kept pace with this 
progress until now, so it may be expected to remain 
abreast thereof in the future, destined assuredly to 
become a still more powerful factor than at present 
in the direction and control of the Roman Catholic 
universe from Rome. 

To Leo XIII. Roman Catholies in America owe a 
deep debt of gratitude, for, imbued with modern 





French monarchical pretenders at the Vatican, and 
was never tired of explaining that when the Saviour 
exclaimed: ‘‘Give unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's and unto God the things that are God's.” 
he meant by Caesar not any king or emperor, but the 
lawfully established government of a country, no 
matter whether monarchical or republican. More 
than this, in certain of the liturgical prayers used by 
himself and by the prelates of his entourage at the 
Vatican he substituted the name of ''the people” for 
that of ''the princes”? as an object of special com- 
mendation to Divine Providence, and always referred 
to the United States with special affection and regard 
as the most promising offspring of the Homan Cath- 
olie Chureh and as destined to become in the future 
the latter's principal source of power, prosperity and 
grandeur. 

There is every reason to believe that Pius X. wil] 
continue the policy of his enlightened and progres- 
sive predecessor, at any rate in so far as the attitude 
of the church toward republiean institutions and the 
marked favor of the Papacy toward this country are 
concerned, for he is even more demoeratically in- 
clined than his illustrious predecessor, and, being a 
churchman pure and simple, with no taste for state- 
craft, will be much less subject than Leo XIII. to 
the insinuations expressed by foes of the church that 
Popes. sometimes use their spiritual influence for 
purely political purposes. Leo XIII., it is true, was. 
as a statesman, particularly anxious to establish reg- 
ular diplomatic relations with the United States and 
Great Britain, and might possibly have been disposed 





| picion which would tend to impair its growth and its 
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to make certain concessions of an ecclesiastical char- 
acter in order to win this victory, which he «<onsid- 
ered so important to the church. Pius X. is credited 
with no such ambitions, and, while quite as llberal 
and progressive as Leo XIII., will assuredly never 
surrender one iota in matters ecclesiastical in order 
to win a diplomatic success for the Papacy. And 
whereas the late Pontiff was disposed to be lenient 
in centain matters of church discipline from motives 
of church policy, Pius X., uninfluenced by any such 
considerations, is likely to prove Infinitely more 
strict in his spiritual government of the clergy. 

It is precisely this attitude of Pius X. with re- 
gard to statecraft, diplomacy and the discipline of 
the ehureh that renders improbable any change during 
his reign of the present missionary status of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. It is per- 
fectly true that the Roman Catholic Chureh in the 
United States has outgrown the inissionary status, 
which in certain respects places it on the same eccle- 
siastical level as China and other countries so graph- 
ically described as being ‘‘in partibus infidelium,'' 
and puts it in some particulars on an inferior plane 
to Bavaria, Portugal and Belgium, in each of which 
kingdoms the Roman Catholic population is smaller 





Pope Leo XIII. 


than that of the United States. These countries, 
however, recognize Roman Catholicism as their State 
religion and as their established chureh, and their 
governments, moreover, are in direct diplomatic re- 
lations with the Holy See. This necessarily brings 
the elements of politics and of diplomacy into their 
intercourse with the Papacy, which are carried on 
through the Papal Secretary of State, who may be 
described as the one political advisor and minister, 
in a temporal sense, of the Pontiff. The business of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
with the Holy Father is, by reason of the missionary 
status of this country, carried on through the Prefect 
of the Propaganda, who does not concern himself 
with questions of statecraft or politics, but devotes 
his attention to the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
chureh in those countries that are, in a spiritual 
sense, subject to his department. The very fact that 
the church here should deal with the Pope through 
the Prefect of the Propaganda,’ who is an ecclesias- 
tical administrator, rather than through the Papal 
Secretary of State, who is a statesman and a diplo- 
mat, frees Catholicism in this country from any sus- 
plelon of activity in international politics—a sns- 
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influence. Indeed, so indispensable is this complete 
absence of all connection between the State and the 
Chureh to the welfare of the latter that it is doubt- 
ful whether those of the American hierarchy who are 
acquainted with the condition of affairs abroad, 
where the state church is sometimes used as a po- 
litical instrument, would wish any change in the 
resent missionary status of Catholicism in the 
inited States. As at present constituted the Catho- 
lie Chureh in America is much more independent 
than it would be if compelled at every point to take 
into consideration the exigencies of the political re- 
lations between the Administration at Washington 
and the Papal Secretary of State, and, since Pius X. 
is free from the ambition of his predecessor to estab- 
lish permanent diplomatic intercourse with the 
United States Government, and the American arch- 
bishops and bishops find it preferable to maintain the 
present condition of affairs and to remain subject 
to the Propaganda rather than to the Department 
of State at the Vatican, it may be assumed that 


America will continue a missionary country as long 
as Pius X. remains on the throne, and that nothing 
will thus be allowed to interfere with the develop- 
ment and growth of the church in this country. 





Pope Pius X. 


Pius X., like the President of the French Repub- 
lie, has a peasant mother to whom he remains de- 
voted, and, like M. Loubet, also, has a number of 
near relatives in the humblest eallings of life, a 
brother being a village postman and a sister a village 
dressmaker. Born at Riese, in the diocese of Treviso, 
on June 2, 1835, Joseph Sarto, who now reigns as 
Pius X., is sixty-eight years of age, but, save for hls 
white hair. does not look his age. Ordained priest In 
1858 at the age of twenty-three, he spent a couple 
of years in hard work as assistant priest of the 
parish of Salyano, and so thoroughly did he discharge 
the duties imposed upou him that his bishop re- 
warded his zeal with a canonry of the cathedral, In 
1884 he was raised to the rank of Bishop of Mantua, 
where he dealt with the delleate problems confronting 
him with such excellent judgment, decision and 
breadth of view that in June, 1893, he was created a 
cardinal priest and Patriarch of Venice. Ten hap 
eter 


later witnessed his elevation to the chair of St. 
as Pius X. 

In referring to the election of Piux X. it is im- 
possible to avoid mention of the steps taken in tie | 
conclave by the 
prevent the election of Cardinal 


Austró-Hungarian Government to 
Rampolla. The 
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latter, while Secretary of State to Leo XIII., had 
rendered himself so obnoxious to the imperial gov- 
ernment by the attitude of hostility which he adopted 
toward the Triple Alliance, and his conduct 
in making use of the Papal Legation at Vienna to 
obstruct measures of an educational and administra- 
tive character inaugurated by the governments both 
of Austria and of Hungary, that Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who is a most devout Catholic, directed the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Cracow to announce in the 
conclave that he would make use of his right of veto 
to bar the election of Cardinal Rampolla if there 
appeared to be any likelihood of his being raised to 
the chair of St. Peter by his fellow members of the 
Sacred College. ‘Cardinal Rampolla received a larger 
number of votes than any other candidate, and his 
prospects appeared most favorable, when the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cracow suddenly arose and delivered 
the message of his sovereign. Cardinal Rampolla at 
ouce announced that he withdrew his candidature, 
while protesting against this infraction of the inde- 
pendence of the conclave, and it was in consequence 
of his declining to permit his name to be put for- 
ward again that Cardinal Sarto was elected, most of 
those who had been the partisans of Cardinal Ram- 
polla casting their votes in favor of the Patriarch of 


Rhode Island has an 
area of ‘1,247 square 
miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 428,556. The 
first European to land 
on the soil of Rhode 
Island was Verrazzani, 


Rhode Tslatd. 


who, in 1524, coasted 

EN eastward from New 
Capital: York Harbor to Nar- 
PROVIDENCE. ragansett Bay and 


landed near the pres- 
ent site of ‘Newport. 
It is also claimed that 
this reglon was the 
Vineland of the Norse 
explorers who may have landed on the continent 
four centuries before Columbus. The first settlement 
in Rhode Island was made at Providence by Roger 
Willlams, who was banished from Massachusetts for 
holding religious and political views at variance with 
those of the rulers of the colony. In 1638 William 
Coddington and others, also banished from Massachu- 
setts, purchased from the Indians 
the island of Aquiday, afterward 
called Rhode Island, and estab- 
lished settlements at Newport «und 
Portsmouth. In 1648 a third settle- 
ment was established at Warwick 
by John Greene, Samuel Gorton 
and others. In the same year Roger 
Willinms obtained a patent from 
the English Government for these 
settlements, and in 1647 Charles II. 
issued a charter for Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. Rhode 
Island suffered much from the 
Indian wars of 1675 and the follow- 
ing years, and was relieved only at 
the death of King Philip. During 
the Revolutionary War Rhode Is- 
land took a prominent part and 
furnished several well-known offi- 
cers to the Continental army. This 
State was tne last of the original 
thirteen to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution. In 1901 Massachusetts 
revoked the edict of banishment 
against Roger Williams, which had 
stood for nearly three centuries 
The latest statistics on manufacture 
in Rhode Island show 186 textile 
manufacturing establishments in 
the State. The average number of employes in these 
was 46,220, and the total wages paid amounted to 
$17,404,954. The value of the real estate owned by 
the textile manufacturers was $24,601,128, and the 
personal estate was valued at $14,055,554, making a 
total capital of $38,656,682 invested in textile manu- 
facturing, upon which $480,803.11 was paid in taxes 
to the State. 

Manufacturing is the leading industry in the State, 
Rhode Island being noted for her varied products, 
among which cotton and woollen goods stand first. 
In 1900 she ranked second in the United States in 
the manufacture of cotton goods and third in the 
manufacture of woollens, though this latter industry 
has decreased during the past five years. In the man- 
ufacture of worsted and knit goods, however, there 


*Term expires January 1, 1004. 








Gov. L. F. C. Garvin.* 


Venice, thus assuring him an almost unanimous elec- 
tion. There has been much controversy as to this 
prerogative of veto. It is claimed ‘by the govern- 
ments of Austria, France, Spain and Italy, the latter 
as invested with the rights formerly enjoyed by the 
Kingdom of Naples. It is based merely on usage and 
tradition, and, though nctioned by no Papal bull, 
by no treaty, concordat or written agreement on the 
part of the church, has nevertheless been tolerated 
by the latter on numerous oceasions—twice, in fact, 
during the nineteenth eentury. Indeed, it would have 
been employed by Austria to prevent the election of 
Pius IX. had not her emissary reached Rome too late. 
During the reign of Leo XIII. it was repeatedly an- 
nounced that the chureh would under no circumstances 
allow any veto to be exercised at a conclave in view 
of the fact that none of the four wers who bad 
been allowed to make use thereof in the past had 
responded to the appeal of the Papacy to protect its 
temporal possessions from spoliation; but in spite of 
this Austria successfully invoked last August what 
she declared to be her ancient right, and used it to 
prevent the election of a statesman and diplomat to 
the ehair of St. Peter and to secure the elevation to 
dd power of a mere churchman in the person of 
ius 


has been a marked in- 
crease during the last 
decade. Since the in- 
vention of ''filling'' gold 
with less valuable 
metals, Rhode Island 
has stood first in the 
Urited States in the 
manufacture of cheap 
Jewelry, and about one- 
fourth of this product 
la the United States 
comes from Providence. 
The manufacture of 
silverware is allied to 
this and forms an im- 
portant industrv. 
Events in 1903.—Dr. 





L. F. C. 
Democratic Governor the State has had since 1891, 
was inaugurated on January 6, before a large au- 


Garvin, the first 


dience. In his address Dr. Garvin recommended, 
among other important measures, that the Legisla- 
ture compel street railway companies to reduce 
lines centring in Providence. In a 
special message to the Senate, in 
March, Governor Garvin declared 
that bribery was common in many 
towns in the State, and that many 
members of the Legislature occu- 
pled seats obtained by purchased 
votes. He recommended that a 
commission be appointed to employ 
agents to detect bribery and bring 
offenders to justice, Newspapers, 
during the year, had published 
many articles on the so-called 
*rotten borough" system of elec- 
tions in Rhode Island, whereby 
cities have no more representation 
in the General Assembly than the 
country districts, and about alleged 
open buying of votes and ‘‘boss- 
ism." as practiced extensively. 

A bill was passed providing for 
the sale of liquor on Block Island 
during the Summer months, in spite 
of the fact that Block Island had 
voted ‘‘no license’’ at the election 
in November, 1902. The Legislature 
again took up the bill in April, to 
aet upon its repeal, the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee having reported 
favorably upon such action. A 
deadlock on the question lasted a 
week, but the bill was finally repealed. Another bill, 
with provisions llke the first, but with a referendum 
elause, was then prepared and presented. 

The Democratic State Convention met October 1 
and nominated a full ticket. The platform adopted 
dealt entirely with State politics. 

A dense, smoky haze caused a dusk-like twilight 
in Newport on June 4, a result of the fires along the 
coast, which destroyed nearly all of the standing 
trees on the upper part of Long Island. Many ot 
the stores had to use artifieial light in the forenoon, 
and on the bay the smoke was so thick that one couid 
not see more than an eighth of a mile. The sun ap- 
peared as a red disk. A land breeze «that sprang up 
in the atternoon sent the smoke seaward and the city 
was relieved. 


fares on 
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The first ruler of 
Roumania was Colonel 
Cuza, who had been 
‘elected Lord of Wal- 
lachia and of Mol- 
davia in 1859. Upon 
the union of the two 
principalities, Decem- 
ber 23, 1861, he as- 
sumed the reins of 
government, with the 
title of Prince Alex- 
andru Joan I. In 
February, 1866, a rev- 
olution forced his ab- 


Roumanía. 


— 


Capital: 
BUCHAREST. 


dication, and Prince 
Carol I., son of the 
late Prinee Karl of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, was 
elected Lord of Roumania. On March 26, 1881. he 


was proclaimed King. King Carol was born on April 
20, 1839, and. November 15, 1869, he married 
Princess Elizabeth von Neuwied, who was born De- 
cember 29, 1843. l 

The Heir Apparent.—As the King is ‘without is- 
sue, an act was passed settling the succession to 


the throne upon his elder brother, Prince Leopold of 
renounced 


Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. He, however, 
bis rights in favor of his son, 
Prince Wilhelm, who, in 1888, also 
renounced his rights. The right 
of succession has thus passed to 
Frince Ferdinand, brother of Prince 
Wilhelm, and he, by royal decree, 
was created Prince of Roumania, 
March 18, 1889. Prince Ferdinand 
1865, and 
on January 10, 1893, he married 
Princess arie, daughter of the 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

The Ministry.— The Ministry is 
composed as foliows: President of 
the Council and Minister of War, 

A. Stourdza; Minister of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce, P. 
S. Aurelian; Minister of Justice, E. 
Statesco; Minister of the Interior, 

. D. Pallade; Minister of Public 
Works, C. J. Stoicesco; Minister 
of Public Instruction and Worship, 
S. €. Haret; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, J. J. C. Bratiano; Minister 
of Finance, E. Costinesco. 

The ation. — Roumania has 
been an independent kingdom since 
1877, when the people, assembling 
ut Bucharest, proclaimed them- 
selves free from the: rule of : 
Turkey. Under the Constitution the executive is 
vested in a Council of eight members, while the 
Legislature consists of two chambers—the Senate, 
consisting of 120 members, elected for eight years, 
and the House of Deputies, consisting of 183 
members, elected for four years. The King has 
a suspensive vote over the acts of the two cham- 
bers, All citizens of full age, paying taxes. have 
votes. The religion of Roumania is that of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and its clergy are the only ones 


The reigning family 
of Russia traces its 
descent, ‘In.‘the male 
line, fróm Duke Karl 
Friederich. of. Holstein- 
Gottorp, ^who, in 1700, 
was of ^a . younger 
branch of the House 






Russia. 










the female line. from 
Michael Romunof, who, 
upon the extinetion of 
the House of Rurik, 


Capital: 


ST. PETERSBURG. 





in 1618, was elected 
Czar of Russia. The 
2 union of these two 


houses was the result 


of one of the cleverest projects of Peter I., who was 


ever scheming to bring Russia into closer contact with 
the rest of Europe. 


Nicholas II., the present Czar, who is the eighth 
ruler of Russia to represent the House of Romanof- 


Holstein, was born May 6 (new style. May 18), 1868, 
and, as the eldest son of Emperor Alexander III. and 


Princess Dagmar, daughter of the present King of 


Denmark, he ascended the throne October 20 (new 
style, Novembef 1), 1804, and four weeks later was 
married to Princess Alexandra Alix. daughter of 
Grand Duke Ludwig IV. of Hesse. They have had 
four children, all daughters. 


“recognized and paid by 


-arë tolerated. 


-tuere is none that has 





King of Roumania. | 


of Oldenburg: and; in : 
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the State, although 
other forms of worship 
Of all 
the countries of Europe 


beer more Cruel and 
so unconsciously false 
to its own ideals in per- 
secuting the Jews. It 





was on the plea that MAITE 

it was being deprived Bante 

of religious liberty. un- WS 

der Turkish rule that 

Roumania was per- 

mitted by the Powers to 

set up an independent 

government, and yet it is denying to a large portlon 
of its own population this same fundamental right. 
Tt is this position and the cruelty with which It 18 
maintained that has made Roumania, next to Russia, 
the foulest blot on the European international €s- 


‘euteheon. 


Education in Roumania is supposed to be both 
free and compulsory, but there are few schools, and 
comparatively little attention is paid to publie in- 
struction. In 1899 statistics showed 88.4 per cent of 
illiteracy. Of the total area of Rou- 
mania about one-half is under crops, 
in the cultivation of which about 70 
per cent of the population is em- 
ployed. The principal exports are 
cereals, fruits, fuel, chemicals and 
woods. In 1901 the exports were 
$70,766,175, and the imports were 
$58,487,152. 

The budget estimates for 1903-04 
were: Revenue, $45,023,400; ex- 
. penditure, $43,700,000. The public 

debt March 31, 1902, amounted to 
$282,667,877, of which more than 
half has been contracted for public 
works, mainly railways. 

vents in 1903, — Roumantan 
Government officials showed their 
opposition to America at a meeting 
of the Liberals in June, when two 


speakers urged patriotic Rou- 
manians to refrain from treating 
with American oil experts, sent 


out by the Standard Oll Company. 
The speakers said that the Amer- 
icans had rendered themselves un- 
popular in Roumania by aggressive 
business methods. An exodus of 
Roumanian Jews to America began 
in June, started by utterances in 
Roumanian newspapers urging priests of that country 
to follow the example set by Russians in the Kish- 
inei affair.: 

Two high officials. of the Ministry of Finance 
were” arrested in January, charged with defrauding 
the: Government out of several thousand francs 
through the drawing of Government bonds. On 
August 7 the War Minister ordered the Government 
powder factory and small arms ammunition depot to 
prepare large quantities of ammunition at once. 





The Heir Presump- 
tive.—According to the 
decree: of Emperor Paul 
in 1797, the law of suc- 
cession to the throne 
of Russia is that of 
regular descent, by the 
right of primogeniture. 
with“ preference given 
to male over 
heirs. Jf the 
Czar, therefore, should 
feil to leave a male 
heir. the throne would 
necessarily pass to his 
younger brother, Grand 
Duke Michael, who was 
borp Nóvember 22 (new style, December 4), 
and who is unmarried. 


temale 
present 





1878, 
The Ministry. — The Committee of Ministers 


18 
constituted as follows: President. M. Witte; Minister 
of the Imperial House and Imperial Domains, General 
W. Freedericksz; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Lamsdorf; Minister of War, General Kuropatkin; Min- 
ister of. the Navy, Admiral Tyrtoff; Minister of the 
Interior, Councillor von Plehve; Minister of Public 
Instruction, Couneillor Zoenger: Minister of Finance, 
M. Pleske: Minister of Justice, N. V. Mnmuralveff; 
Minister of Agriculture and the State Domains, Coun- 
cillor Yermoloff; Minister of Public Works and Rail- | 
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ways, Prince Hilkoff; Controller-General of the De- 
partment of General Control, General Lobko; Procu- 
rator-General of the Holy Synod, Councillor Pobye- 
donostseff; Minister and State Secretary for Finland, 
Councillor von Plehve.  . . : 

The Nation.—Russia is an absolute hereditary 
monarchy. Its government is the will of the Czar, 
in whom vests the entire executive, legislative and 
judicial power. The Emperor is also the head of the 
church, which is the Orthodox Graeco-Russian, and 
to its tenets he and all the members of his family 
must adhere. 

Previous to the passage of the Emancipation Act 
of 1861 nll peasants were serfs of the State, of the 
Crown or of the nobility. In 1861, however, the 
State bought of the serf owners the land upon which 
the serfs were settled, and since that time it has 
not only liberated the people, but has sold the land 
to them on consideration of forty-nine annual pay- 
ments, each of which amount to about 40,000,000 
roubles for the Government. 

While the majority of the people of Russia are 
in communion with the State Church, all other re- 
ligions except that of the Jews may be freely prac- 
tised. Upon the Jews, however, all kinds of oppres- 
sive restrictions are laid. Most of the schools in 
Russia are under the Minister of 
Snstruction, the empire being di- 
vided into fifteen educational dis- 
tricts, and there are many sepa- 
rate schools under other ministers. 


There are nine State universities, 
and higher education, both for 
men and women, has been well 


provided for. 

Russia's enormous expanse of 
territory contains almost every 
species of industry. Its cereal 
produets are now the most valuable 
of all but the textile manufac- 
tures are fast becoming a leading 
factor in trade. Besides cereals 
and potatoes, flax, hemp, hay, 
grapes, tobacco, cotton, rice and 
siik are raised. The Government 
conducts sixty-eight experimental . 
farms. 

Russian forests cover a territory 
of more than 474,000,000 acres, 
the State being tbe largest owner 
of the timber lands. Concessions 
are now being made to cutters, but 
as yet little has been done in ex- 





In January, in a speech delivered on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Ministry of Interior, the people 
of Russia were promised in tbe.near future an ar- 
rangement. whereby they should have an o rtunity 
of taking part in local government. On arch 12 
the Czar issued a decree providing for freedom of 
religion throughout the Empire, establishing in some 
degree loeal self-government and making other con- 
cessions to the village communities. Forced labor 
was abolished. The reform work was started in the 
latter part of March by a remission of arrears of 
taxation, owed by the peasants to local gdvern- 
ments, In April the peasants' Joint liability of taxes 
was abolished. 

A protest sent the Czar by four Finnish Govern- 
ors against the conscription law promulgated by 
Russia, on the ground that it was against the Fin- 
nish constitution, resulted in the dismissal of the 
Governors in February. A famine in Finland brought 
help from America, which was followed by an order 
from the Czar, who decreed extensive relief works 
and the establishment of a bank with a capital of 
$2,000,000, to be used in making loans to peasant 
farmers. In April Finland became practically Rus- 
sian, by the advancement of the Finnish Governor 
General to the post of Dictator. 
He was glven absolute power in 
the country and was recommended 
to use severe measures in thor- 
oughly Russianizing the people. A 
number of leading Finns were ex- 
iled on account of alleged disloy- 
alty to Russia. 

A proposal to celebrate the sec- 
ond centennary of the Russian 
press in January was summarily 
suppressed as a result of the cir- 
culation of resolutions intended to 
be passed at the banquet to be 
held during the celebration. Lead- 
ing members of the Ministry ex- 
pressed themselves as believing 
that the press was the cause of 
all disorders in Russia. 

Russia had an unquiet Spring 
and Summer, with riots in nearty 
every part of the country. Work- 
men in the state iron mines in the 
Ural Mountains went on strike in 
March and caused much disorder; 
the oil region at Batoum and Baku 
was the scene of rioting on March 


nloiting the timber forests. The 3; student disorders occurred in 
coil of Russia is also rich in * Czar of Russia. St. Petersburg on March 31; a 
minerals, and the mining industry is mob at Niji Novgorod was sup- 


continually increasing in importance. Gold is found 
chiefly in Siberia and in the Ural Mountains, while 
other metals which are found in paying quantities are 
silver, platinum, copper, manganese, iron, mercury 
aud zinc. The salt industry flourishes chiefly in 
south Russia. although large quantities are also ex- 
ported from the northern provinces. The petroleum 
industry is extending rapidly. 

The Dependencies.—Finland is the one European 
dependency of the Russian Empire. It is in form a 
grand duehy, with the Emperor as the Grand Duke. 
Aeurly the entire population are Finns and are com- 
municants of the Lutheran Church. Russia also has 


some possessions in Asia, including Bokhara and 
Khiva, as well as the territory which has been 
lensed from China for a term of twenty-five years 


and which is now known as Kwang-Tung. The best 
obtainable statement of the condition of these pos- 
sesslons Is as follows: 


pressed by the military on April 7; a riotous 
gathering at Boronezh was dispersed by soldiers on 
May 28; serious trouble resulted from strikes at 
Odessa in August and a large military force was 
necessary; a religious war occurred in the Russian 


Caucasus in September, when Armenians resented the 


seizure of their church property. A riot, expected 
to be general, on the Russian Labor Day, May 14, 
did not occur, stringent measures for the preservation 
of order having been taken in advance. The anti- 
Semitic disturbance at Kishineff, Besarabia, in May 
during which hundreds of Jews were killed, is treated 
fully under the head of ‘‘Jews.’’ 

The Pacific end of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
was finished with the construction of the Manchurian 
section, which has its terminus at Dalny, the model 
city constructed by the Russian Government at the 
terminus of the road.  Dalny is the product of the 
versatile brain of M. de Witte, who conceived the 


THE RUSSIAN DEPENDENCIES, 

















Dependencies. | Area Sq. M.| Population | Revenue. | Expenditure. | Exports. | Imports, 
Finland ........ 144,255 2,712,562* > $17,078,613+ $20,760,000+ $37,380,000f $43,120,000 
Bokhara ........ 92,0008 1,250,0008 |  ^22x2weri d ^ c Re RO] "ex beso. do asas 
Khiva........... 22,3208 800,0008 reves EC, GE, eden oe ` 
Kwang-Tung ....| ....... 50:0008- laura ar xx. cERP USES E, A A ; 

*1900, 11902 Budget. #1901. §Estimate.. 
Events in 1903.—The budget estimate for 1903 idea of building a city completely equipped with all 


places the ordinary revenue at $948,516,339, the ordi- 
nary expenditure at $940,202,614.50, and extraordi- 
nary expenditure at $95,631,121.50, which includes 
$10,460,511.50 for building the Siberian Railroad. 
The naval programme for the year includes six battle- 
ships and three cruisers, together with a number of 
smaller vessels, all to be completed by 1906.  Un- 
usual activity in army circles in February, at the 
beginning of the Balkan trouble, and again in July, 
just after the Kishineff affair, brought about the 
appointment of many new officers and transfers of 
commands. 





modern conveniences, so that when the railroad was 
finished Russia would not have to go through the 
laborious stages of settling and building a city. 
Dalny is situated on Telienwan Bay, and is to be 
Russia's free port. It is a beautiful city, with 
well-graded and paved avenues radiating in every 
direction from the municipal buildings, and at the 
terminus of each is a national church. 

A Socialist revolutionary party, more violent in 
its tactics than the Social Democratic party. was 
formed in Russia auring the summer. To its teach- 


ings is laid the murder of Governor Boegdanoviteh. of 


382 


Ufa, which occurred on May 19, and to the half-dis- 
covered plots against the life of the Czar and several 
of the Ministry, reported in June. On May 30 the 
second centennial of the founding of St. Petersburg 
by Peter the Great was celebrated by suitable cere- 
monies. <A pan-Slav exhibition will be held at St. 
Petersburg in 1905. when representatives will be 
sent from all the Slavonie nations of eastern Eu- 
rope. In February Russia paid an indemnity to the 
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United States for the selzure of vessels and impris- 
onment of officers on the charge of engaging in seul- 
ing operations in waters near the Siberian coast. 
Rich gold deposits were discovered in eastern Si- 
beria in March, and the government has formed plans 
to work them. 

Russia's position in Manchuria and in the Balkan 
trouble is told under the heads of ‘‘China’’ and of 
*"Turkey'' respectively. 





moo 
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In the Summer of 
1524 the Spanish con- 
querors, having subju- 
gated Mexico and 
turned their attention 
to the countries lying 
to the south, passed 
across La Pax River 
and into wbat is now 

. the Republic of Salva- 
dor. At first received 
hospitably by the na- 
tives, the  Spaniards 
soon found their ad- 
vanees  resisted. Al- 
varado received an ar- 
row wound which ren- 

him lame for but be soon took re- 
venge, and of all the multitude of half naked, 
poorly equipped warriors who opposed him not one 
was left alive, In 1525 Cuscatlan was captured and 

Salvador became a part of the vice-regal kingdom of 
Guatemala. In 1821 the successful termination of 
the struggle for liberty made by Mexico inspired the 
people of the southern colonies to shake off the Span- 
ish yoke. On September 15, 1821, the province of 
Guatemala was declared free and independent. The 
province of Salvador resisted an attempt to annex it 
to Mexico, but finally submitted to a Mexiean force 
and was incorporated in the empire us a part of Itur- 
bide. In 1824 the Central American Confederation was 
formed—an impracticable operation, 
for party jealousies und personal 

ambitions brought turmoil and strife, 
and in spite of all efforts to muin- 
tain order and preserve the union 
the confederation was dissolved in 

1939 and Salvador became one of 

the five independent States. Since 

1542 several republics have mude 

efforts to re-establish the Central 

American Confederacy, but without 

avail, and in 1886 the Constitution 

whleh remained in force eighteen . 

years was promulgated. The Presi- 

dent of the Republic is Senor P. 

Jose Escalon, who assumed office on 

March 1, 1903. The Vice-President 

is Senor Calixto Velado. 

The Ministry. — Secretary of 
Government, Public Works and Pub- 
lie Instruction, Dr. Jose Rosa Pacas; 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Jus- 
tice and Beneficence, Dr. Rafael 
Severo Lopez; Secretary of Finance 
and Public Credit, Senor Don Man- 
uel Luna; Secretary of War and 
Navy, General Fernando Figueroa. 

The Nation.—Salvador is a con- 
stitutional republic in which the 
executive power vests in a Presi- 
cent, whose tenure of office is limited to four years, 
the administrative powers jointly in the President and 
hls Cabinet of four Ministers, and the legislative 
power in a Congress of seventy Deputies, forty-two 







Salvador. 


Capital: 
SAN SALVADOR. 





dered life; 


of whom must be landed proprietors. They are 
vlected annually by the direct vote of the citi- 
zens. In the capital is a publie library and museum, 


and in the republic 28 newspapers are published. 
Education in Salvador is both free and compulsory, 
iud the edueational system of tne country has been 
'he subject of much attention from the Government 
during the past two years. Salvador has made a 
number of important municipal improvements, and 
she has shown great energy in the production and 
Importation of articles of convenience and luxury. 
The telegraph and telephone service is excellent, and 
in 1902 Francisco Bogan, a German resident of San 


The small republic 
of San Marino, which 
is located in the hills 
near Rimini. on the 
Adriatic, is  unques- 
tlonably one of the 


oldest States in Eu- 
rope. It was founded 
in the fourth century 
by a plous mason of 
Dalmatia, and since 
that time has main- 
tained its independ- 
enee against many at- 
tacks, its situation, on 
the slope of Mt. Titan, 
being practically im- 
pregnable. The total area of San Marino is thirty- 
! eight square miles, and its population, according to 


San Marino. 








President Escalon. 





Salvador, made a con- 
tacet with the Govern- 
vent for the establish- 
ment of a publie auto- 
mobile service. 

While the country pos- 
sesses considerable min- 
eral wealth, nearly 200 
mines and quarries be- 
ing in operation, the 
majority of the popula- 
tion is engaged in 
rgriculture. Coffee is 
the chief crop of the 
country, and about 90 
per cent of the product 
is exported. The other 
principal produets are 
sugar. 





rubber, indigo and 


tobaceo, 
The conditions of the climate are such that 
cotton may be grown, and the Government is attempt- 
ng to encourage the farmers to give their attention 
to this industry by offering a bounty of $1 in silver 
cn each eentner exported. 


The mines which are in 
eperation contain rich deposits of gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron and m>-rcury, The official financial state- 
ment for 1901 was: Revenue, $6,556,722; expenditure, 
$7,640,891; imports, $6,537,876; exports, $10,956,045. 

Events in svo.—TLhe lresidentin] election, whieh 
occurred on February 19, passed off without excite- 
ment in any part of the republic. General Pedro Jose 
Escalon was declared elected by a good majority over 
Dr. Reyes, who was related to the 
outgoing president. On March 1 
General Escalon was inaugurated 
without the slightest protest. ‘This 
fact caused intense rejoicing all 
over the country, for it was the 
first time in fifty years that there 
had been a peaceful transfer of 
the Presidency. 

It was rumored in January that 
General Louis A. Varahona and 
Manuel Rivas had organized a force 
on the frontier of Guatemala and 
were about to start a revolution in 
Salvador, 'The rumor was declared 
false by the President, who assured 
the world that Salvador was in a 
state of perfect tranquility. The 
revolution in Honduras was oppose 
by Salvador, and support was glven 
President Sierra. Troops of Nal- 
vador were posted on the frontier 
and Guatemala was _ jealously 
watched to prevent aid being 
given to the Honduran revolution- 
ists. 

Salvador was on the verge of a 
Serious dispute with the United 
States in April, when she refused 
to pay the elaim awarded the Sal- 
vador Commercial Company in 1902. The cl im 
grew out of the fallure in business of a firm of Sun 
Francisco capitalists, who undertook to build docks 
and develop the harbor of the port of El Triunfo. 
The Salvador Government, claiming that the Amer- 
icans had not kept the conditions of their concession, 
confistated their property. When the time set for 
the payment arrived Salvador refused to abide by the 
decision of the commission. and wished to reopen the 
ease. This was refused by the United States. and 
for some time it appeared that coercion would be 
necessary. In June, however, it was reported that 
Salvador was negotiating directly with the company 
for the settlement of the claim. 

A contract was approved on April 29, 1903, for 
the construction of a railway that will run from the 
port of La Libertad to Santa Tecla. 


AS 


the census of 1899, is 11,002. It has a standing 
army consisting of thirty-eight officers and 950 men. 
no public debt, and sufficient revenue from its ex- 
ports of wine, cattle and stone to meet all expendi- 
tures. 

The executive power of San Marino vests in the 

Great Council of Sixtu, composed of twenty nobles. 
twenty townsmen and twenty peasants, of whom 
two are elected to serve for six months as Regents. 
after which they are ineligible for office for three 
rears. 
: The present Ministry is composed as follows: 
Secretary of Interior, G. Belluzzi; Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs and Finance, D. Fattori; Commissloner 
of Justice, J. Gianini; Commander of Militia. Fred- 
erick Gozi; Treasurer, C. Bonelli; Director of Posts, 
G. Bonelli: Director of Telegraphs, G. Fattori. 

Italy and Great Britain are the only nations 
which maintain diplomatic relations with San Marino. 








Although trade be- 
tween Servia and the 
United States bas been 
restricted to narrow 
linits by the instabil- 
ity of the Government 
at Belgrade, which has 


Servía. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


1903. prevented the commer- 
cial and industrial de- 

— velopment of the king- 
dom, and in spite of 

Capital: the fact that the latter 


! lies out of the beaten 
E BELGRADE. track of the American 
: tourist, yet the shock- 
st ing tragedy whicn 
f brought to a close last 
Summer the reign of King Alexander and the acces- 
sion to the throne of Peter Kara- ' 
georgeviteh created a profound sen- 


sation in this country. It was a 
tragedy. which was not merely 
characterized by a savagery with- 
out parallel in modern or even in 
mediaeval times among nations 
with any claim to Western enlight- 
enment and civilization, but it 


likewise differed from the ordinary 
crime of regicide by the fact that 
besides destroying a king it wiped 
out of existence an entire dynasty. 

Regicide has its apologists even 
among men illustrious in the world 
of letters, and there are quite a 
number who hold that it is a neces- 
sury and indispensable corrective 
of despotism—the one means, in- 





The Late Queen—-the Cause 
of the Tragedy. 


deed, by which monarchical tyranny 
is ín a measure held in check. The 
great English poet, Swinburne, in- 
deed, owes the loss of the ancient 
ofüce of British Laureate to the 
profession o? opinions such as these 
in connection with Russia. It was 
only to be expected, therefore, that 
some very specious exeuses would 


be found for the assassination of 
King Alexander: but nothing can 


palliate the inconceivable barbarity 
with which the murder of the un- 
fortunate ruler, of his consort, 
Queen Draga, of his two brothers- 
in-law and certain of his ministers 
and attendants was carried out. 
For several months preceding 
the tragedy of last June it was ap- 
parent that grave events were impending in Servia. 
The King had alienated the leading statesmen or 
the nation, the bulk of the people and likewise the 
army by his unfortunate marriage with Queen Draga. 
The latter will owe her place in history to the ap- 
palling nature of her death and to the part which 
she played in the concluding scenes of the drama 
that signalized the end of the Obrenoviteh dynasty. 
And this may in a measure efface the shame of 
her antecedents. These were sufficiently infamous 
to warrant ex-King Milan in declaring to his son 
nt the time of the latter's marriage that there was 
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not a peasant-born ser- 
geant or corporal in 
the Servian army who 
would dare to hold up 
his head in the pres- 
ence of his comrades 
and of his inferiors if 
he made sueh a wom- 
an as Draga Masehin 
his wife. That Alex- 
ander should have in- 
vited a creature so no- 
torious to share his 
throne can only be ex- 
plained by the disensed 
condition of his mind, S 

brought about by early eue s 
dissipations, in whieh he was abetted, not only by 
^ the statesmen surrounding him, but 
even by his own father. His story 
was indeed a sad one. Tis mother, 
Natalie Kechko, daughter of a Rus- 
sian army contractor. had jilted her 
fiance, Colonel Constantinoviteh, on 
the very eve of the date appointed 
for her wedding in order to marry 
his eousin, who was to figure in 
the role of best man at the cere- 





mony—namely, Prince Milan of 
Servia. The latter was attracted 
not so much by her undeniable 


beauty as by the knowledge that 
she was heiress to a vast fortune. 
When, after making her his wife, 
he discovered that her money was 


tied up in such a way that by no 
or 


manner means he could obtain 





The Last of the 


vitches. 


Obreno- 


control thereof. what little love he 
may have had for her turned to 
hate, and from that time forth do- 
mestic unhappiness reigned supreme 
at the palace at Belgrade. In fact 
it would be difficult to concelve of 
a more ill-matehed couple—she 
closefisted, high-spirited. with a 
fierce temper, a jealous disposition 
and a passion for political intrigue 
in the interests of her native Rus- 
sia; he profligate, extravagant, un- 
scrupulous, a gambler and devoted 


to his Austrian relatives and 
friends. During the war with Tur- 
key in 1876 and 1877, and again 





in the conflict between Servia and 
Bulgaria, ten years later, Milan 
behaved with such cowardice on 
the field of battle as to increase the contempt and 
openly manifested aversion entertained for him by 
his wife, and after numerous stormy scenes, result- 
ing from his invitation of Women with whom he en- 
tertained questionable relations not only to figure at 
his court. but actually to take up their residence in 
the royal palace under the same roof as his wife and 
child. Queen Natalie left Servia with her seven-year- 
old boy, vowing never to return until Milan had re- 
formed. The King, finding that his wife had sought 
refuge in Germany, invoked the intervention of the 
Berlin Government in order to recover possession 


I. 
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visited Paris it was his own father, 
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of his son, and, as he bad always displayed pro- 
nounced sympathies for the Triple Alliance, whereas 
Natale had shown herself a champion of Russia’s 
policy at Belgrade, the late Prince Bismarck, then 


Chancellor, instructed the German authorities. to. com... 


ply with Milan's demands, and tbe German. pe ice 
removed by force the young Servian Crown Prince 
from his mother’s care at Wiesbaden and confided 
hin, to the emissaries of King Milan, chief amon 
whom was an officer who was indebted for the posl- 
tion which he held in the Servian army and at court 
to the fact that his wife was one of Milan's favor- 
ites. Shortly afterward Milan ‘compelled the Metro- 
politan of the Servian Church to pronounce the disso- 
lution of his marriage with Queen Natalie, and a 
year Jater, finding that his position had become in- 
tolerable and that he was in danger of assassination, 
he suddenly abdicated in favor of. his nine-year-old 
boy, leaving the country and confiding not only the 
regency of the kingdom, but likewise the education of 
his son to three dignitaries, one of whom was the 
very general who had assumed charge of young Alex- 
muer when torn from his mother's side at Wies- 
agen, pM 

Bent on retaining supreme power as long as pos- 
sible in tbeir own hands, the three regents fostered 
from the earliest age every vicious Instinct which the 
young King had inherited from his profligate father, 
and before he had attained the age of sixteen. 
and mind had been almost entirely wreeked by drin 
and excesses of every kind. His father from time to 
time made appearances in Servia for the sgke of ob- 
taining money to squander at (he card tables of 


fifth-rate Parisian clubs, and even went so Car en to — 
-tra{ning, who has done gallant service in the French 


sell to the Servian Government his Servian citizenship 
{n return for a suin cash down. 
; Milan, .who 
served as his guide to the various haunts of infamy, 

In course of time Alexander showed sueh strongly 
developed signs of insanity that those about 
came alarmed and notified his father, who, taking. ad- 
vantage of the situation, returned to Servia in: spite 


of all his solemn pledges to remain away and assumed 


command of the army. About the same time Alex- 
ander fell into the toils of a woman of the name of 
Draga Maschin, and a struggle ensued between her 
&nd Mílan for the control of the King. It was Draga, 
in spite of her being nearly twenty years the senior 
of Alexander, who carried the day, and who, frus 
trating all Milan’s projects of putting an end to nei 
influence by mating Alexander to some German oi 
Austrian princess, married the King herself. Milun 
at the same tíme was banished from the kingdom, 
and orders were given by his son to shoot him down 
without compunction if he attempted to cross tie 
Servian frontier. It is a matter of vital importance 
to Russia to have on the tbrone of Servia a sovereign 


friendly to her policy rather than to that of the 


Triple Alliance. She was, therefore, at first disposed 
fo view with favor. the marriage of Alexander and 
Draza. since it put an end to all possibility of any 
German or Austrian princess becoming Queen of Ser- 
via; but when the King and Queen expressed their 


{intention of paying a visit to the Czar and Czarina 


the latter, who had meanwhile been made acquainted 
with the Queen's history, absolutely declined to re- 
ceive her. This disanpointment seemed to wreck the 
little remaining intelligence of Alexander, who speedily 
developed all the traits of an imbecile with homicidal 
instincts. Wholesale arrests and executions were or- 
dered in the most reckless manner by the King, while 


Rapid as has been 
the growth of popula- 
tion in the United 
States the volume of 
transatlantic -passenger 
traffic has been in- 
creasin at a rate 
about five times as fast. 
This means that travel. 
and particularly travel 
to Europe. is becoming 
more and more . the 
habit of. Americans, -8 
fact whieb any person 
ot wide acquaintance 
: can verify. from his 

xS ODE NERA own ation, - 

- During: 1903 some 150.000 Americans journeyed to 
rope and back, and this was an increase over any 
vb sea ason, not, excepting 1900, the. year of 

the Paris: xposition,. oF 1902, which was a year of 


very heavy ocean travel. 

. Am comprise about three-fourths of the 
total number of Atlantic travellers in the first and 
second: cabins. At the same time it is noteworthy 
that more and more Europeans are visiting the United 


Shipping. 


OCEAN TRAVEL IN 
1903, 


elei eegenen 
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And when Alexander army during the Franco-Prussian war. 
-1 a widower of mature age and experience, whose 
.private life has been singularly free from scandal, 
-and "who, during the many years that be spent in 


him be- -exile. at Geneva, after the death of his wife. a sister 


-tory of the country, 
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tue Queen took advantage of the situation to secure 
from her husband a decree appointing her disreputable 
brother helr to the throne. It was then that Alex- 
ander's removal from the throne was determined upon 
as the only- means of putting an end to a condition of 
affairs which had become wholly intolerable. The con- 


- spirators, comprising some of the principal statesmen 


and chief. officers of the army, communicated with 
Prince Peter, the Karaugeorgeviteh pretender, at 
Geneva, and, havipz satisfied themselves that he 
would accept the: tirone in the event of its becoming 
vacant and that be would prove a satisfactory King, 
they proceeded to put their plans into execution. 

t is not wholly clear whether the plot as orig- 
inally conceived involved assassination of Alexander, 
the inference being that the murderous scenes in the 
palace at Belgrade resulted from the resistance which 
-the conspiritors encountered on that fateful night | 
when they set forth to obtain from Alexander his ab- 
dication and his pledge to leave Servia. Be thie as it 
may, the plot resolyed itself into a most savage on- 
slaught upon the defenseless King and Queen by their 
assailants, who, after haying emptied their revolvers 
upon the iliifated couple, set to work to slash tbe 
body of Drill, with their sabres until it had Jost all 
human semblance, after which they pitehed both 
corpses out of the window into the garden below. Qn 
the following morning Peter Karageorgevitch was 


proclaimed King of Servia in Alexander’s stead, and 
‘a week 


later he arrived in Belgrade and took. pos- 
session of the. blood-stained throne, welcomed at the 
railroad station by the very assassins of his childless 
predecessor.: ^ — 

Peter differs from Alexander in being a soldier by 


Moreover, he 


of: the Queen of Italy, won by his quiet, studious and 
unaffected ways and mode of life the esteem and re- 
gard of all those with whom he was brought into 
contact. It is in this that is to be found the chief 
promise of happier times for Servia, although many 
years must elapse before the kingdom can efface from 
its escutcheon the stain resulting from the mode jn 
which the reign of King Alexander was brought to a 
close. For the sake of Servia, however, 1t is perhaps 
just as wel] that the Obrenovitch dynasty has been 
wiped out of existence, for during the past one hun- 
dred years the Karageorgevitches and the Obreno- 
vitches have alternated on the throne of Servia, 
their rivalry, their conspiracies against one another 
and their blood feuds—for Karageorgevitches have jn- 
stigated the assassination of Obrenovitches, and the 
latter, ín turn, are responsible for the murder of 
Karageorgevitches—contributing to keep the kingdoin 
in a constant state of disturbance. Now that there 
are no mere Obrenovitches, the Karageorgevitches 
wil perhaps be left in undisputed and peaceful pos- 
session of the throne of Servia, even though rumors 
of revolt began with the accession of King Peter. 

It is difficult, at the present time, to define the 
constitutional peculiarities of Servia, as the rise of 
the new dynasty means changes in all internal af- 
fairs, According to the latest reports the Ministry 
was constituted as follows: Premier, General Gruiteh; 
Minister of Forejgn Affairs, Andra Nikoliteh; Min- 
ister of the Interior, Stojan Protitch; Minister of 
War, Col, Andrejevitch. 


States and Canada 
with each succeeding 
vear, and that Euro- 
pean travel to the 
Urfted States bids fair 
t» increase as rapidly 
in proportion as that 
of Americans to Euy- 
tope, . 

fore immigrants 
were brought to the 
United States during 
1003 than in god pre 
cating. year in t ise - 





and the number of 
third-class agsengers 
from :the United States to the various European 


ports also showed an increase over any. previous year, 
so that on the whole 1908 has been a banner year 
in all claeses of ocean travel. E 

In 1902, according to the oficial statement of the 
Transatiantic Passenger Conference, the total num- 
ber of ocean passengers carried by all lines to and 
from -all Atlantic ports of the United States and 
Canada was 1,249,732. Nearly three-fourths of these 
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were third-class passengers, consisting chiefly of Eu- 
ropean immigrants coming to make their homes in have been found there twenty-five years ago. 
the United States and Canada or returning to their from the 


native lands. The other one- 
fourth, or about 310,000, rep- 
resented business and pleasure 
travel. 

At the beginning of 1903 
there were predictions that 
the approaehing season would 
show a falling off in these 
high figures, but with the 
coming of the Summer the 
rush of holiday travellers to 
Europe and the incoming 
flood of European immigrants 
proved to be even greater 
than in the preceding year. 
Official figures for ten months 
of 1903 show a gain of more 
than 20 per cent over 1902 
and indicate that the total 
volume of transatlantic travel 
for the year will amount in 
round figures to 1,500,000 pas- 
sengers. 

This increase is not con- 
fined to any one class of trav- 
ellers, but is made up of 
gains in every department. 
The increase in the number 
of second cabin passengers 
from Europe to American 
ports is especially pronounced. 
showing that a large number 
of thrifty and desirable Bu- 
ropeans have been coming to 
make their homes in America. 

The cause of the great vol- 
ume of  third-class travel, 
which is made up chiefly of 
European immigrants, is to 
be found in the general pros- 
perity of the country. The 
jnfluences which have led to 


the remarkable increase of cabin 
to about 10 per cent for several years past, may be 
classified roughly as three in number: 

The first of these is the growth in wealth and 
prosperity of the United States. 
a hundred persons in any American community who 
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Clement A. Griscom. 
Prest. International Mercantile Marine Co. 


traffic, amounting 


direct influence which the 





are able to travel abroad for every ten that could 


Aside 
increase in 
wealth has exercised has been 
a development in education 
and culture and a broadening 
of interests, so that those of 
moderate means are much 
more anxious than formerly 
to indulge in the luxury of 
an ocean trip. 

The second influence is the 
rapid expansion of business 
relations between the United 
States and Europe.  Ameri- 
cans are exercising a growing 
influence in the commercial 
and industrial affairs of the 
Old World, and this naturally 
leads to a greater amount of 
business travel between the 
two continents. 

Last, and perhaps most 
important of all, must be 
placed the great influence ex- 
ercised by the advance in the 
eomfort, convenience and lux- 
ury of ocean voyaging. The 
improvements in size, speed 
and steadiness of the oceart 
steamships have transformed 
the Atlantic voyage from a 
dreaded ordeal to a positive 
luxury, while the safety of 
sea travel has progressed to 
such a point that even the 
most timid person no longer 
hesitates to venture on the 
great ocean  highwayse in 
view of the fact that statis- 
ticians tell us that a man is 
more safé on a modern ocean 
liner than on a railway, at 
home, in the street car or in 
almost any other place. 


With every year swifter, larger and more luxuri- 
ous vessels have been put inte service, and sailings 
have been made more frequent. 
have been reflected in changes, not only in the vol- 


These improvements 


To-day there are ume, but in the character of transatlantic travel. A 








quarter of a century ago the resident of a small 


Launching of the Big Atlantic Transport Freight Liner “Missouri.” 
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town or incipient inland city who made a trip to Cedric and Arabic, of the White Star line, between 


-Europe was a marked man henceforth. 
was likely to figure prom- 


a sort of local oracle, 
inently in the public af- 
fairs of the town and 
was pointed out to vis- 
itors as one of the sights 
of the place. Now there 
is not a village of any 
consequence between the 
Atlantic and Pacific 
which does not furnish 
each year a party of its 
citizens to swell the 
quota of European voy- 
agers. 

At the earlier date 
the man who went to 
Europe did the grand 
tour and occupied sev- 
eral months in its prog- 
ress. Now short trips of 
from four to six months 
are much more generally 
the rule. A man will 
run over to Europe on 
some business affair in 
the Spring and possibly 
will repeat the voyage in 
the Fall Instances are 
very frequent where men, 
especially public men 
and business men of 
large affairs, go across 
and return by the same 
steamer, declaring that 
the ocean trip is the 
most comfortable and 
restful vacation that 
they can find. The 
growth of commerce be- 
tween America and Eu- 
rope has contributed 
greatly to the sort of 
travel represented by 
these brief journeys. An- 
other element which also 
encourages this tendency 
is made up of those so- 
cially prominent who find 
it convenient te bridge 
the gap between the close 
of the Winter social cam- 


paign and the beginning of the Summer season by a lic. 
visit to the gay or interesting resorts of Europe. 
The past year has been marked by the appearance 
of the usual number of new ships and other improve- 
Among the new 
that bave been put into commission have been the 


ments in Atlantic travel. 





*Adjusting Compass" on the Bridge of the 
* Philadelphia." 


vessels carried out until 1903. 


LI 


the North German Lloyd, between 


Jargest passenger fleet in existence, 


He became New York and Liverpool; the Kaiser Wilhelm II., of 


New York and 
Bremen, and the Colum- 
bus and Mayflower, of 
the Dominion line, be- 
tween Boston and Liver- 
pol. The Atlantic 
Transport line launched 
four large ships for its 
Baltimore-London service. 

Al of | these have 
been very large ships, the 
Arabic and Columbus be- 
ing of over 15,000 tons 
and the Mayflower about 
14,000. The Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. is a giant liner, 
with engines of 40,000 
horse power, and is 
one of the swiftest ves- 
sels on the Atlantic. The 
most noteworthy of the 
group, however, is the 
20,000-ton Cedric, which 
is the largest ocean liner 
afloat. She is character- 
ized by the roominess of 
ber cabin apartments and 
decks and by the great 
steadiness resulting from 
her immense cargo ca- 
pacity. She is not a 
fast ship, requiring eight 
days for the trip from 
Liverpool to New York, 
but represents the new 
type of vessel of great 
size and steadiness which 
seems to be sharing the 
popularity of the nerve- 
racking  record-breakers, 
especially with travellers 
who are not good sailors. 

The International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, 
which is the result of a 
combination of half a 
dozen of the principal 
lines, has continued to 
attract the chief atten- 
tion of the shipping world 
and of the travelling pub- 


Although the combination was effected in 1902, 
the work of centralizing its numerous branches and 
rearranging its sailing dates to make possible more 
frequent departures from the principal ports was not 
The company controls the 


including 140 


e , 
The White Star Liner “Arabic,” One of the New Ships of 1903. 
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vessels. A number of new transatlantic services have 
been established during the year, including the Red 
Star service from Boston to Antwerp, the Leyland 
Line service from Boston to London and the Cunard 
service from New York to the Mediterranean. Late 
in the year the White Star Line acquired a fleet of 
four large new Dominion Line vessels and placed 
them in service between Boston and Mediterranean 
ports to accommodate the rapidly growing Winter 
tourist traffic to southern European pleasure resorts. 
The yeur has been marked by the absence of serl- 
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Wa ing Goodby to Departing Friends as the Steamer L 


ous pronmehip accidents and by the prevalence of 
excellent sailing conditions. A large number of 
steamships have broken their individual records, 
among them the Philadelphia, St. Louis, Finland, 
Celtic and a number of others. Early in Septem- 
ber the Deutschland established a new record be- 
tween Cherbourg and Sandy Hook, making the run 
in 5 days 11 hours and 54 minutes. 

Much attention has been devoted to the possi- 
bility of adopting the turbine engine for ocean 


The Kingdom of 
Slam lies between the 
British Indian  prov- 
ince of Burma and the 
Freneh Indo - Ohinese 
territory. Its terri- 
tories have dwindled 
very materially in re- 


Siam. 


agreements made be- 


Capital: 
BANGKOK. 


France, in 1893, and 
Great Britain and 
France, in 1896, the 
main central parts of 
the kingdom were meu- 
tralized, the two Pow- 
ers agreeing not to send troops into it or to attempt 
any exclusive advantage over it. "The present ruler 
of Slam is Chulalongkorn I., who was born Septem- 
ber 1, 1853, and who succeeded to the throne upon 
the death of his father, Mahah Mougkut, on October 
1. 1868. The exact mumber of the King’s children is 
not known, but at least five have been officially re- 





cent years, but by the 


tween Siam and 
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steamships. 
the new boats put into service in the English Chan- 
nel indicated that there is no fundamental reason 
why it could not be employed in fast ocean vessels, 
and in October 1t was announced that the Allan 
Line had contracted for the building of a turbine 
Bhip, while the Cunard Line has been considering 
the feasibility of employing the turbine in tbe two 
large ships which it is planning to build. 

Of the improvements actually introduced during 
the year on the steamships, perbaps the most note- 
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eaves the Pier. 


worthy has been the equipment of a large number 
of vessels with the Marconi wireless tele raph ap- 
paratus, which has enabled the ships and fhe r pas- 
sengers to keep in communication with the shore 
and with passing vessels during the journey. The 
American, Red Star, Atlantic Transport and Cunard 
lines have also begun the publication on their ves- 
sels of newspapers containing news dispatches trans- 
mitted by the wireless system. Personal messages 
are sent between vessels while on the high seas. 


corded. These are con- 
sidered legitimate tor | 
the purpose of royal 
succession by official 


announcement. The 
oldest is Prince | 
Chowfa Maha Vajira- | 


vudh, who was born in 
January, 1880. The 
second :recoguized son 
is -Prince Ohowfa 
Chakrapongse Poowan- Foz 
rath, born in March, | 





1881. The other three | 

are: Princess Walai- | 

Alongkorn, born in — —— 

April, 1883; Princess ` e 
and Princ 


Sirapornsophon, born in July, 1887, 
Chowfa Asadang Dajarvoot, born in May, 1889. . 
The Heir Apparent.—Although the royal dignity 
is nominally hereditary, it does not descend always 
from the father to the eldest son, each sovereign 
being invested with the privilege of nominating his 
own successor. The present Crown Prince, however, 


The success of this form of engine in 
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ls Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, who was born in. Janu- 
ary, 1880, and who was proclaimed heir to the 

throne on January 17, 1895. 

Ministry.—The Ministry is constituted as 
follows: Minister. of Foreign Affairs, Prince Krom 
Luang Devawongse; Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Krom Kiuang Damrong; Minister 
of War, Prince Somdet Krom Pra : 
Bhannrangsi; Minister of Finance, 
Prince Krom Mun Mahitson; Min- 
ister of Justice, Prince Rajburi; 
Minister ot Local Administration, 
Prince Krom Kiuang Naresr; Min- | 
ister -of Public Instruction. and: 
Worship, Pyra Voudhikabodi; Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Pyra Teweht; 
Minister of Public Works, Prince 
Tchao Fah Krom Khun Naritsara; 
Minister of the Royal House, Prince 
Krom Bidyalabh, 

The Nation.—In Siam the ex- 
ecutive power is exercised by the 
King, who is advised by a Minis- 
terial Cabinet, in which nearly all 
of the porttolios are held by his 
immediate relatives. The law of 
1874, which provided for a Council 
of State, has now been superseded 
by the royal decree of 1895, by 
which a legislative council was 
created. The latter is composed 
of a Minister of State and others, 
not less than twelve in number, 
appointed by the Crown. The total = 
membership is now fifty-one. 

- Two professors of. Harvard Law 
School. were selected in March to the posts of legal 
advisers to (he King, a post of great influence and 
responelbility, as the action cf Siam in international 
questions will depend largely upon the advice of tbe 
holders of this office. 

The Slamese dominions are divided into forty-one 
provinces, each having a commissioner deriving his 


Socialism made its 
first appearance in the 
political field in the 
United States in 1888, 
when the Socialist 
party placed a munici- 
pal ticket in the field 
n New York City and 
polled 2,068 votes. 

Since then every year 
the party has made a 
steady advance, until 
in the Presidential 
campaign of 1900 a to- 
tal vote of over 100,000 
was secured, while in 

AN 1902 the vote went up 
to over 285,000 in the State elections. The follow- 
ing table. shows the distribution of the vote, with 
lts percentages and total: 


Socialist 
in tbe 


united States. 
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authority directly from tbe King, and having under 
him subordinate governors for tbe various parts of 
his district, The chief product of tbe country is rice, 
tbere being twenty-six large mills in Bangkok alone. 
The cutting of teak is also an important industry, 
while the mineral resourceg of the country, which are 

extensive and varied, include prin. 
| Cipally gold, tin, coal and iron. In 
| some places diamonds have also 
been found. 

The King of Siam is in many 
respects the most progressive of 
Oriental sovereigns and has ex- 
pressed himself as anxious to in- 
duce investments of capital from 
this country and Europe for the 
purpose of developing the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests 
of the kingdom. There are already 
more than 250 miles of steam rail- 
ways, with an electric road six 
. miles in length in Bangkok. The 
telegraph and telephone are both 

in operation and there ES a postal 
d rea 


methods of government administra- 
tion and justice. Several Belgian 
lawyers of repute have reorganized 
the court system, and the entire 
lega] code i8 now being remodeled 
b lawyers from apan, The 
King's confidential adviser is also 
—4. an English officer, and other Eu- 
ropeans hold several high positions 
under the Government. As the re- 
sult of this liberal policy the financial condition of 
the country is extremely favorable, There is prac- 
tieally no public debt and the revenues are constantly 
inereasing. The latest financial statement—that for 
1902-08—was as follows: Revenue, $11,453,000; ex- 
penditure, $11,302,670. In 1901 the exports amounted 
to $21,834,800, while the imports were $14,027,000. 





In Haverhill, Mass., 
we have the Mayor, 
two . Couneilmen, a 
School Committeeman 
and an Assistant A8- 
sessor, 

In Brockton, Mass., 
we have the Mayor, 
three Aldermen, eight 
Councilmen and twe 
Schoo] Committeemen. 

In Chicopee, Mass., 
we have an Alderman. 

In Amesbury, Stough- ` 
ton and other Massa- 
chusetts towns we have 
some seventeen town 
officers, where before this year we had but one, while 
in New Jersey, also, we bave a number of town aud 
village officers. 


H. GAYLORD 
WILSHIRE, 


Editor 
Wilshire’s Magazine. 
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^ Following is the list, probably not quite com- 
plete, of the public offices now filled by representa- 
tives of tbe Socialist party, mostly within tbe last 
year: - 

* .In Massachusetts we have three members of the 
Legislature—James F. Carey, of Haverhill: Freder. 
ick O. MacCartney, of Rockland, and Wallace C. 
Ransden, of Brockton. The third seat was first cap- 
tured last Fall. 





In Pennsylvania we have a Councilman at. New 
Castle and a large number of town officers, mostly in 
tbe field of last Summer’s coal strike. 

- In Indiana we have one Councilman at Marion and 
one at Linton. 

In Illinois we have within the last month begun 
what promises to be a brilliant record of victorles, 
electing our candidate for Alderman from the Pull- 
man ward of Chicago. 
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In Michigan we made our first victories in the 
Spring of 1902, electing two A'dermen in Battle 
Creek. In the Fall we elected one in Saginaw, and 
this Spring we have brought the number of Socialist 
Aldermen at Battle Creek up to four, and, according 
to latest reports, eleeted also the Mayor and some 
Aldermen at Escanaba. 

Wisconsin also recorded one victory a year ago— 
the election of an Alderman at Sheboygan. At this 
Spring's election the Socialist party swept the city, 
electing Mayor, Treasurer, City Attorney and As- 
enced four Aldermen and several other city of- 

cers. 

In Austin, Minn., we have an Alderman, elected 
in March. 

In Boone, Iowa, we have a Councilman, elected 
within the last month. 

In Liberal, Mo., we have a Councilman. 

Colorado shares in the progress, electing a So- 
cialist Alderman at Telluride last month. 

Montana finally has contributed to the list of vic- 
tories. The Socialist party has there carried the 
city of Anaconda, electing the Mayor, Treasurer, Po- 
lice Magistrate and three Aldermen out of the six 
chosen. In Butte we missed carrying the city by 
only 400 votes out of 9,500 and succeeded in electing 
one Alderman. In Red Lodge three out of the five 
Aldermen chosen are Socialists. 

This Hist of something like a hundred candidates 
of the Socialist party elected to office within the 
last year, where before that time we had not more 
than about a dozen in all, is significant. There is 
no doubt but that the election of 1903 will show 
nearly 500,000 votes for the Socialist party. 

However, it is not so much in the growth of the 
party vote that Socialists get their greatest encour- 
agement in believing that the triumph of Socialism 
is at hand. It is in the development of industry, 
particularly as evidenced by the appearance of the 
trust. The Socialist wishes to substitute the co-op- 


The New York sea- 
son has now a definite 
opening and closing. 
There is an afterpiece 
—one might say a cur- 
tain-raiser at the end, 
instead of the begin- 
ning of the perform- 
ance, if such a bull can 
be permitted—in which 
the most important 
events are presented. 
The season begins with 
the Horse Show, in 
November. In former 
years, after this func- 
tion had taken place, 
Society retired again to the country for a short while 
to indulge in a little more following the hounds, to 
eat Thanksgiving turkey and to enjoy the glories of 
the American Autumn. This past year the schedule 
was changed; and the programme for the year to 
come being much the same, it would seem as if this 


Society in 
1903. 


A REVIEW. 
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Mrs. William Astor. Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 


FOUR LEADERS OF 


new arrangement is to be the fixture. It has been 
claimed that the adoption of the motor has had 
much to do with this change. The fashionable world 
now thinks nothing of keeping two or three estab- 
lishments going at the same time, and it is a puzzle 
often to know exactly where people are located. It 
takes a short time, and one quite independent of 


time tables, to be transported from town to country 
er from country to town. 
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erative system of production and distribution for 
the existing competitive system. In order to have 
national co-operation be says that we must have 
public ownership of capital—that is, of the means 
of production—the railways, the oll refineries, etc. 
Hence his cry, ‘‘Let the nation own the trusts!’’ 

Under our present competitive system the la- 
borer is being paid not according to what he pro- 
duces, but according to what the unemployed man 
demands, and his wages tend to remain fixed at a 
point. that simply suflices to sustain a mere exist- 
ence. The result of this underpayment of labor con- 
joined with a greater and improving efficiency of la- 
bor, increasing every year through the use of improved 
machinery, is an enormous accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of the capitalists. The capitalist has 
hitherto been using this surplus by investing it in 
new machinery of production—i. e., by building new 
oil refineries, steel mills, etc. He has been employ- 
ing the labor set free by the use of machinery by 
setting it to work building more and better ma- 
chinery. The final result of all this building of new 
machinery is that we have reached a stage where we 
have produced more than we know what to do with. 
Hence came the necessity of the trust to curtail this 
unnecessary production, the continuance of which 
spelt ruin to the capitalists owing to the excessively 
low prices resulting from this overproduction, 

However, the trust, while curing one evil, ‘‘over- 
production," brings up a worse one—namely, ‘‘un- 
employment." That employment of men in the mak- 
ing of new machinery is about to come to an end is 
As this unemploy- 
ment problem is caused by our system of competi- 
tive wage-paying, it can only be solved by the aboli- 
tion of that system. We must find a substitute, and 
co-operation is the only substitute. Hence it is that 
the growth of the trusts is possibly a surer index of 
the approach of Socialism than is the growth of the 
Socialist vote. A 


Immediately after 
the Horse Show last 
year, without the usual 
intermission, the sea- 
son at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was in- 
augurated. From the 
very first performance 
until the last, which 
took place late in Lent, 
the parterre boxes, 
where the leaders of 
society sit. were filled 
with a splendidly jew- 
elled and gowned au- 
dience, and an empty 
box was an exception. 
It was the most successful season the Metropolitan 
has ever enjoyed. And yet, as in other years, there 
was much complaint as to the general dullness of 
the season. There were few large gatherings and 
only a limited number of private balls. But those 
who undertake to criticise New York society from 
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Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Mrs. Ogden Mills. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


that standpoint or from the lack of general gay- 
eties do not understand the situation. Society is 
in a state of transition. New York is now the 
Mecca of the wealthy from all parts of the United 
States. It is hopelessly divided into sets, and some 
of these represent neighborhoods. It has outgrown 
its village or small city limits, and it has be- 
come a great metropolis, as is London. There dur- 
ing the season there will be as many as fifteen or 

















twenty or more private entertainments on a large 
scale in one evening, and although the entire force 
of "Burke's Peerage' may be in town, including tlie 
Court, three-quarters of these functions will possess 
the same degree of smartness. Une düchess goes in 
one set and another duchess has other friends. It 
is the same with royalty, and while the King is 
dining at one place the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the minor fry of the reigning 





Lady Michael Henry 


Duchess of Marlborough. Herbert. 


house will be entertained by other hosts and host- 
esses. 

It is true that the number of large entertainments 
of the season of 1903 scarcely reached the number of 
one dozen. The plunging into mourning of several of 
the most prominent hostesses in New York by family 
atüiction was accountable for this in a large meas- 
ure, and there was besides a lack of notable debu- 
tantes. The tragic death of Charles Fair and his 
wife threw Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and 
Mrs. Hermann Oelriehs into mourning. 'The death of 
John Mackay, followed later in the year by that of 
Mrs. William E. Duer, the mother of Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, prevented that charming hostess from ap- 
pearing in society. Mrs. Clarence Mackay had the 
year before given so many magniflcent entertain- 
ments that her retirement was a distinct loss. 
Nicholas Fish met with his death in a mysterious 
way, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish did not go out until 
Junuary. Heber R. Bishop, one of the most hos- 
pitable of hosts, died in the beginning of the season, 
and his death threw the entire D. O. Mills connec- 
tion into mourning. Mr. Bishop's daughters had 
married into the Lanler, Taylor and other well- 
known New York families. He and Miss Bishop al- 
ways gave a large ball each Winter. Miss Jean 
Reid, the debutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. White- 
law Reid and the granddaughter of D. O. Mills, was 
obliged on this account to postpone her coming out 


Are Wiltam h.: Mrs. Robert Hunter. 


Vanderbilt, Sr. 


TIIE BRIDES 


until late in February, when her father and mother 
gave a ball for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., had also 
arranged to entertain on a large scale. The presence 
ef the Iate Sir Michael and Lady Herbert—the British 
Ambassador and his wife, who is Mrs. Vanderbilt's 
BSister— was one of the many reasons for this. They 


took a handsome house, but hardly had moved into it 
before Mr. Vanderbilt was: taken with typhoid fever 
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and hovered between life and death for nearly two 
months. Happily, he has fully recovered. 

There were a few debutaute teas and dinners in 
the beginning of the season following the Horse 
Show. The first large ball was the Assembly. This 
took place at the Waldorf-Astoria in December. It 
was a very crowded function, and the floral decora- 
tions were more elaborate than they had been in 
years. But there was absolute lack of entente 
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Lady Carnarvon. Countess Castellane. 


TITLED LADIES WHO HAVE BEEN ENTERTAINED. 


cordiale among the guests. Many were strangers to 
oue another and the hostesses of the evening were ex- 
tremely bored. In fact, many of the very fashion- 
able women did not put in an appearance. Shortly 
after this ball it was announced that the Assemblies 
would in future be abandoned. This gathering was 
the last of a class of entertainments which were 
representative of the most fashionable and exclusive 
society in New York. With the death of Ward Mc- 
Allister the Patriarchs came to an end, and the As- 
semblies—their rivals—lasted but a few years longer. 
The ladies who tried to keep them alive were 
foreed to admit that New York was too large for 
such affairs, society was divided into too many 
cliques, and that the days of a mere ‘‘Four Hun- 
dred' were over forever. 

Mrs. Astor gave the great ball of the season, and 
this was followed a week later by Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor's entertainment, on a smaller scale, 

Ex-Commodore and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry gave 
a large musieale in January for their married friends 
in the older set. and had for their daughters. the 
Misses Gerry, a reception and cotillon in February. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills had a cotillon in Febru- 
ary also, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish was the hostess 
at a series of dinners of all nationalities. The 


Astor ball, the Gerry cotillon and Mrs. Ogden Mills's 
dance are events which take place every year. 
addition 


In 
to these was the ball already mentioned 





“Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt. 


Mrs. Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, Jr. 


OF 1903. 


given in February by Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reld 
for Miss Reid, that of Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Barney to inaugurate their beautiful new ballroom 
at their house in Park avenue, and an impromptu 
dance arranged by Mrs. William D. Sloane, who was 
Miss Vanderbilt, in honor of her daughter, Mrs. 
Wiliam Osgood Field, who had just returned from 
Europe. Mrs. Dallas Bache Pratt gave a dance at 
Sherry's for a debutante daughter, Mrs. Frederick 















i bilt arrived in the Winter and. 
. country. seat, Idle Hour, on Lon 

: to a»house part 
; Whitney entertained 
' cial trains brought many 
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Schuchardt had an entertainment of the same char- 
acter for her daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Seth Barton 
French had a dinner-dance for the Misses Atterbury, 
nieces of Mr. French, and Mrs. Parks a small dance 
for her daughters, who came out during the year. 

The dancing classes were not well patronized. 
There were several of them given up. Among these 
were the Cinderellas, which have been the first 
"small and earlies" for many years, the Friday 
Evening Dancing Class and the Wednesday Cotillon. 
The latter has been perpetuated by a smaller class. 

nners and informal dances and parties to the 
play were the amusements of the Winter. The tele- 
phone played a very important part in the arranging 
of social functions, Very few of the smaller dances 
or dinners were seemingly planned until a..few hours 
before, and guests were asked in a studied informal 
way by telephone. Many were bound by previous en- 
gagements, but when hostesses in the: Vanderbilt, 
Astor or Mills families gave the bidding a way was 
found to get over the difficulty. 

There were many distinguished foreign visitors in 
town, including the Duke of Newcastle, Lord and 
Lady Carnarvon, Lord and Lady Kintore, the Duke 
and Duchess of Manchester and many others. The 
Countess de Castellane arrived in January, and her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. George Gould, entertained in her 
honor at a superb musicale, at which golden favors 
were bestowed upon the guests. The musicale was 
preceded by a dinner, which is now the almost in- 
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Mrs. Philip Lydig. Mrs. Charles Hall. 





died from the effects of a fall at a steeplechase, The 
second was Lewis Rutherfurd, a brother of Mrs. 
Henry White, the wife of the first secretary of the 
American Embassy in London. The first wife of 
William K. Vanderbilt, who obtained a divorce from 
him in 1895, is now Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. 
Another notable match was that of Honore Palmer, 
the eldest son of the late Potter Palmer, of Chicago, . 
and Miss Grace Brown, of Baltimore. The engage- 
ment was announced in the early Spring and was the 
result of an automobile trip. Miss Brown. was a sis- 
ter of Carroll Brown, who married ene.of tlie daugh- 
ters of the late Marcus Daly. einen 
‘International marriages were also € fóature of 
the year... Miss Harriet Taylor, thé I 
Henry A.-C. Taylor and a granddaughter, o£? thé: 
Moses. Taylor, the millionaire banker, "tatra: 
Count: ES 9 della Gherardescha, of. the; {te 
Embassy at Washington, and Mrs. Lawrence "Tumore; 
dr., the daughter of General Roy Stone, became: 
Lady Monson, the wife of Lord Monson, a nephew of 
pir j award Monson, tbe. British Ambassador at 
áris.. v : s d 
-In New York society there was scarcely a halt to 
the season. After Easter came the coaching and the 
outing days, which were made delightful by very cool 
almost cold—weather. In Paris the great automo-.. 
bile race, which ended so disastrously before the ém- 
testunts had crossed the frontier into Spain, where. 
they were to have reached Madrid as their goal, was 
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~ Mrs. R. Livingston 
Beeckman. 


TIE NEW LEADERS OF THE NEWPORT SET. 


variable custom. Mrs. George Crocker, who was Mrs. 
Rutherford, of San Francisco, also had a musicale, 


at which Nordica sang to an audience of over five 


hundred people. 
The punted Fabbricotti was another visitor who 


was entertained by William C. Whitney, August Bel- 


. mont, thé Vanderbilts and other well-known people. 
Lady Herbert came occasionally to New York and 
. was seen often with her sister, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 


and her mother, Mrs. R. T. Wilson. 


William C. Whitney contented himself: with giv- 


William K Vander- 
opened- his -splendid 
sland, for a week, 
of over one hundred people. Mr. 
"en prince" at Aiken, and spe- 
uests to Southern estates 
early in. the Winter on house parties. The Palm 
Beach season opened in February and was.brillant. 
There the Chicago and Pittsburg wealthy: elements 
met New. York and combined to give a series of gor- 
geous entertainments. Henry Flagler was one of the 
most hospitable of hosts, . ND iet : 
In matrimonial affairs it was a Vanderbilt year. 
The wedding of Reginald Vanderbilt to Miss Cath- 
leen Neilson at Newport in Easter week was an 
event which seemed to interest the entire world. The 
prominence of the parties, the beauty of the bride, 
the many rather disagreeable contretemps which kept 
young Vanderbilt from New York and the magnifi- 
cence of the gifts showered on the young couple kept 
the interest alive for weeks. Hardly had the wed- 
ding taken place when the engagement of William 
K. Vanderbilt to Mrs. Lewis Rutherfurd was an- 
nounced, and was followed by a quiét wedding in 
London and a tirade from churchmen of a certain 
class because Mr. Vanderbilt was a divorced man. 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt was a Miss Harriman, 
a cousin of E. H. 
perience on his fast train through the West, reaching 
New York just in time to be operated on for appendi- 
eitis. Her first husband was Sammie Sands. who 


ing musicales on a grand scale. 








Harriman, who had a thrilling ex-. 
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participated in and witnessed by several prominent 
Americans, among whom were William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and Foxhall Keene. Mr. Keene subsequently. 
came to America and. brought with him the famous 
Hurlingham polo team, who played match games 
with the best of the American talent and who were 
feted everywhere and delghtfully entertained at 
Saratoga and Newport. Hardly had the coaching and 
racing season been well under way when 1t was suc- 
ceeded by the trial spins and tests of the. ReHance. 
with the Constitution and Columbia preparatory: to 
the great Cup race, sailed in the early Autumn,.:.*In- 
terest An yachting during June and, in fact, through. 
out the. Summer was very general The New: York. 
Yacht Club had its annual cruise and visited; New 
London,” Newport and Marblehead. IT LE 
The: Newport season began in July. There was 





sa 
movement among quite a.number of the cottagers. tó 
£o there earlier than usual and many of . thé cot- 
tages were occupied in June, The first wedding of. 
the Newport season was that of Miss Josephine John. 
son, the daughter of Mrs. Hezron Johnson and Henry 
A. C. Taylor, the father of the Countess Ober, 
ardescha. This was only a small affair. There were 
a number of new cottagers at Newport, principally 
in the younger married set. Among these were Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingston Beeckman, Captain and Mrs. 
Philip Lydig, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Collier. Major and 
Mrs. Charles Hall, of London. Mrs. Hall had been 
Mrs. Albert Stevens, the daughter of the late Judge 
Brady and a belle in New York soclety. Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet opened her splendid residence enrly in the 
season and entertained a train of European notables. 
Mrs. George Crocker, who had been absent from New. 
port a year, returned and was one of the most active 
of hostesses. f . 
The. Vanderbilts were represented at Newport by 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt and Mr, and 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt paid a short visit to Newport, but enter- 
tafned little. Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
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Jr. were in Newport in August. Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
Sr., and her daughter Gladys were at ‘‘The Break- 
ers," and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt divided 
their Summer between Newport and the Adirondacks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt did not return un- 
til very late, when they were made the recipients of 
much hospitality. Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt arrived in the beginning of July and lived most 
of the time on their yacht, North Star, in which 
they had cruised in the Mediterranean. 

It was a Summer of yaehting. This took prece- 
dence over all other sports. Catboat racing and the 
contests between the small, almost toylike yachts 
were everyday features of Newport life. It was the 
middle of July before Mrs. Astor arrived, and she 
gave a series of state dinners at her beautiful New- 
port home. J. Van Alen, who had, been absent 
a year and had gone in that time around the world, 
returned and was at Wakehurst, where he. entet- 
tained on a very lavish scale. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
J. Berwind gave some splendid receptions and large 
dinners at their palace on Bellevue avenue. Miss 
Leary had a housewarming in her new honié, and her 
friend, Mrs. Henry Plant, entertained at the old Mills 
Street house. XN . 

Newport was not without its gossip and its thrill- 
ing and dramatic episodes. but they were. not of 
such a tragie nature as those which had taken place 
the Summer previous. One of the most tiotamMe di- 
vorces was that of Mrs. Arthur Kemp,:who- obtained 






Mrs. Alfred G. 


Mrs. l'ox hall Keene. 
Vanderbilt, " S 
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her first decree in May. She is an elder sister of 
Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt. 

The famous Newport tennis week was held at the 
Casino during the last Gays of August and was fol- 
lowed in quick succession by the Horse Show, which 
virtually brought the season to an end. A few meets 
were held with the hounds during late September, 
but there was a general early rush to town for the 
Cup races. The arrival of Sir Thomas Lipton with a 
number of distinguished guests gave Newport and 
the suburban resorts near the water many oppor- 
tunities to show true and munifcent American hos- 
pitality. With the last of the Cup races the Au- 
tumn suburban season was at hand. : The Fall 
meetings of the Meadowbrook Ilunt began very early 
and the residents of that delightful region of Long. 


Island were at their country seats almost before the: 


first frost. n WE 

Bar Harbor and New London, Southampton and 
the smaller piüces had all excellent seasons.  Sara- 
: toga enjoyed one month of fashionable: patronage. 


South Carolina has 
an area of. 30,570 
square miles, and by 
the census of 1900 had 
a population of .1,340,- 
316. The. first settle- 
ment within. the - bor- 
ders of the. State was 
made at Port Royal in 
1562, and it was: not 
until 1670 that. a. per- 
manent settlement was 
made, at’. Albemarle 
Point. Seven years: 
before Charles II. gave 
a grant of the terri- 
tory to eight British 
noblemen. Slavery was introduced into the colony 
by Sir John Yeamans in 1671. Charleston was set- 

tied in 1680. In 1719 South Carolina became a royal 


South Carolina. 


Capital: 
COLUMBIA. 















The personnel of the visitors there constantly changed, 
and many who had camps in the Adirondacks stopped 
for a few days coming and going, while Mr. and Mrs, 
Alexandre, William C. Whitney and Miss Randolph, 
August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hastings and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney represented the 
wery exclusive set. Year by year the Adirondacks is 
receiving more visitors. 
Summer as well as Autumn is popular there, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of the Upper St. Regia. 
ere for a part of the season were ex-Governor 
and Mrs. Levi D. Morton and their daughters. Mrs. 
Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Bishop and Mrs. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hockefeller: Jr. and Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Vander- 
Lenox had a short Autumn season. The enter. 
taining there took the form of dinners and musicales. 
After a month of suburban life and a rest from 
the more strenuous gayeties of the Summer society 
flocked back to town for the Horse Show in the 
second week of November. Almost immediately fol. 


- lowing was the opening of the opera season with a 


new impresario and a redecorated opera house. The 
opera opened with “Rigoletto,” in which sung the 
famous tenor, Carusi, Signor Scotti and Madame 
Sembrich. The parterre and grand tier never pre- 
sented a more brilliant appearance. The few boxes 
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Mise Adelaide 
Randolph. 


urs. Harry Payne 
Whitney. 
THE ADIRONDACK CAMPS. 


which were not occupied by their original owners on 
account of family affliction had new tenants, and the 
representatives of the principal and leading New 
York families were all present. 

There has been added to the many beautiful homes 
of the city a few new residences. That of Senator 
Clark on Fifth aveneu is almost completed and will 
be ready by the New Year. The Schwab palace is 
to be oceupied this Winter, and it is now a magnifi- 
cent specimen of architecture and adtis greatly to the 
appearance of Riverside Drive in a neighborhood of 
splendid houses. Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden 
&re to move into their new house at Fifth avenue 
and Ninety-second street in the Spring, and. Mr. and 
Mrs, James B. Haggin will occupy their twin marble 


houses on the site of the Progress Club about the: 


same time. 

The Winter gayeties have begun famously. There 
are many debutantes, and after January a serles of 
splendid private entertainments will be in order, to 
be carried out regardless of expense, 


colony, and in 1728 
North and South Car- 
olina were divided. In 
1773. in unison with 
the other colonies, the 
people refused to use 
imported tea subject 
to tax, and a conven- 
tion meeting in 1774 
Lia resolutions con- 
emning the Boston 
Port bill. Representa- 
tives to the First Con- 
tinental Congress were 
elected. On March 
26. 1776, the Provin- 
cial Congress adopted 
a constitution and elected John Rutledge President, 
antedating the Declaration of Independence by nearly 
four months. During the Revolutionary War the 
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Gtate was overrun by the British. 'The war in South 
Carolina ended in 1782 by the evacuation of Charles- 
ton. In 1788 the Constitution of the United States 
was ratified, and in 1790 the State Constitution was 
adopted and 'Columbia was made the capital. 

n 1832 the State Legislature passed the ‘‘Nulli- 
ficatlon Act," declaring tariff laws unconstitutional. 
In 1850 John C. Calhoun, South 
Carolina's most distinguished states- . 
man, died. The Ordinance of Se- eee 
cession from the Union was passed 
at Charleston in 1860. and in 1861 
hostilities were begun which re- 
sulted in the Civil War. On Jan- 
uary 9 the steamer Star of the 
West was fired upon by the bat- 
terles on Morris Island, and on 
April 13 of the same year Fort 
Sumter was reduced. During the 
Civil War the State was the arena 
of several campaigns, ending with 
Sherman's march to the sea, which 
practically ended the war within 
the State. From 1865 until 1871 
there were reeonstruction troubles, 
ending with the election of Wade 
Hampton us Governor of the State 
and his recognition by President 
Hayes. In 1886 Charleston suf- 
fered from a severe earthquake 
which caused much property loss. 
A State dispensary law for the reg- ^ 
ulation of the liquor traffic was 
passed in 1892. Tbe present State 
Constitution was adopted in 1897. 

South Carolina, like her sister 
Southern States, is primarily an 
agricultural State, though during the deeade from 
1890 to 1900 she advanced rapidly in manufacturing 
interests, and at present ranks second only to Massa- 
chusetts in the manufaeture of cotton goods. 

Events in 1903.— The most important law passed 
at the last session of the State Legislature was a 
child labor law providing for the elimination of child 
labor from factories, according to a progressive scale 
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CP IRE South Dakota has an 
area of 77,580 square 
| miles, and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
South Dakota ulation of 401,570. 
* South Dakota became 
a State November 2, 
= 1899, when the Terri- 
tory of Dakota was di- 
Capital: vided into two States. 
apital; The history of that 
PIERRE. part of the country will 
| be found under Minne- 
| sota, Nebraska and 

y North Dakota. 
Agriculture and min- 
ing are the principal 
industries in South Dakota, though there has been an 
increase in manufacturing during the last few years. 
Agriculture is of large importance, 
and during 1902 and 1903 there was 
a large influx of population, owing 
to the excellent erops raised in the 





State the year before. Flour and 
grist mill products rank as most 
important manufactured articles, 


while butter. cheese and condensed 
milk are made for export. 
Events in 1903.—A number of 
important laws of general interest 
were passed by the State Legisla- 
ture at its last session. An old 
law regarding the taxation of fra- 
terna] insurance companies was 
changed to completely exempt such 
companies from taxation. <A State 
"Board of Medical Examiners was 
established to take the place of the 
State Board of Health in examin- 
ing physicians for certificates. The 


number of days on which game 
birds may be killed was reduced 


from twenty-five to fifteen and the 
penalty for violation was increased. 
A general oil inspection law was 
passed which provides for three 
State inspectors, the branding of 
oil. for quality and the inspection 
of gasoline. The fine for violation 
of the Sabbath laws was increased from $1 to $10. 
The incorporation of societies for the prevention of 
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eruelty to animals was authorized and penalties fixed the same; to give to the Insurance Commissioner 
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of age limit, as follows: Between May, 1903, when 
the law first went into effect, and May 1, 1904, the 
law prohibits employment in factories of children un- 
der the age of ten years; between May 1, 1904, and 
May 1, 1905, it prohibits those under eleven years, 
and after May 1, 1905, the age limit is fixed at twelve 
years, all children under that age being excluded 

from factories. The law makes 
e exception in the case of those chil- 
dren whose parents are physically 
disabled from earning their support, 
and in the case of children of 
widows. ‘The Senate on February 
11 passed a bill prohibiting cotton 
and woollen factories and their op- 
eratives from engaging in sympa- 
thetic lockouts and strikes. 

On January 15 N. G. Gonzales, 
editor of the State, published at 
Columbia, and an active oppo- 
nent of the Tillman regime in 
the State, was shot and mortally 
wounded by  Lieutenant-Governor 
James H. Tillman, a nephew of 
Senator B. R. Tillman.  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor ` Tillman's friends 
claimed that the attack was due 
to editorials written by Gonzales, 
in which Tillman was denounced 
as being a liar, thief and black- 
guard. At the primaries held in 
1902 Tillman had been one of the 
six candidutes for nomination as 
Governor, and the State had sin- 
gled him out for bitter personal 
attacks, He was indicted for 
murder on April 7, the trial being 
set for Columbia. A change of venue was asked and 
granted, and in September the trial was called at 
Lexington Court House, a few miles from the capital 
and situated in another county. 

Floods caused by a cloudbutst swept the towns 
of Pacolet and Clifton, in Spartanburg County, April 
6, eausing the loss of about eighty lives and dam- 
aging property to the extent of more than $3,000,000. 





for eruelty. The pro- 
visions of the old 
liquor law which re- 


quire notice to saloon- 
keepers to prevent 
sales of liquor to ha- 
bitual drunkards was 
stricken out. A pen- 
alty was provided for 
soliciting a place on a 
jury. Fire insurance 
companies were made 
liable for the full 
amount of insured 
property in case of to- 
tal loss by fire. Grad- 
uates of the State Law 
School are to be admitted to the Bar without exam- 
ination by the court. A penalty was provided for 
cruelty to children, und by the 
same law it was made illegal to 
sell tobacco or cigarettes to chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 
Among the laws of less impor- 
tance were the following: To ad- 
mit life prisoners as competent 
witnesses in law cases; to author- 
ize officers to enter places sus- 
pected of being gambling resorts 
and to destroy gambling devices; 
to reduce the minimum population 
for incorporation as a town from 
1,000 to 250; to provide a penalty 
for the theft of gas, water or elec- 
tricity; to prohibit druggists from 
selling liquor except on prescrip- 
tion in "fno license" towns; to 
prevent the use of force in vaccina- 
tion; to require peddlers to secure 
licenses and to fix penalties for 
refusing; to amend burglary penalty 
from 10 to 15 years in second degree, 
5 to 15 years in third degree; to re- 
quire petitioners for submission of 
the liquor license question to be 
freeholders; to change the Pure 
Food law to require annual instead 
of semi-annual reports, and to re- 
duce penalties from $500 to $50 and 
$100 to $10; to provide for a State Department of 
Hortieulture and for publication of the reports of 
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power to shut out insolvent mutual companies. A. 
B. Kittridge was elected United States Senator by 
the State Legislature on January 20 by a vote of 
120 to 12. The Democratic candidate was John A. 
Bowler. Senator Kittridge at the time of his elec- 
tion was filling the unexpired term of the late Sen- 
ator James H. Kyle. Shortly after the opening of 
the session a bill was introduced for the amendment 
of the divorce laws of the State so that citizens of 
other States might find more difficulty in using 
South Dakota as a convenience for securing divorces. 


The present reigning 
House, that of Bour- 
bon, has been active 
in the Government of 
Spain for more than 
two centuries. Suc- 
ceeding the House of 


Spain. 


— Hapsburg, on the ac- 
cession of Felipe V., 
in 1700, it remained 


Capital: 


in power until 1869, 
MADRID. 


with the exception of 
the six years during 
which Spain was ruled 





by a Bonaparte. The 
short reign of the 
House of 'Savoy was 


followed by the republic, but on the restoration of 
the monarchy, in 1875, it was a Bourbon, Alfonso 
XII., ‘who occupied the throne. 

The present ruler, Alfonso XIIT., was born May 
17, 1886, after the death of his father, and at once 
succeeded to the throne, which in the meantime had 
been occupied by his sister, Donna Maria de las 
Mercedes, who was born September 11, 1880, and 
who married Prince Carlos of Bourbon February 14, 
1901. At the birth of the infant King his mother, 
Queen Maria Christina, the daughter of the late 
Archduke Karl Ferdinand of Austria, took oath as 
Regent, a position which she held until the King 
reached his majority, May 17, 1902, when he assumed 
charge over the kingdom, 

According to the Constitution of 1876 the mon- 
arch is inviolable, but his ministers are responsible 
for his acts, and all his decrees must be signed by 
at least one of them. It is also provided that the 
Cortes must approve the King's 
marriage before he can contract it, 
and he is expressly forbidden to 
marry any one who would be ex- 
cluded by law from succession to 
the throne. 

The Heir Apparent.—If the pres- 
ent King should die without off- 
spring the throne would revert 
again to his eldest sister, the In- 
fanta Donna Maria de las Mercedes. 

The Ministry.—Premier, Marquis 
Villaverde; Foreign Minister, Count 
San Bernardo; Minister of Justice. 
Senor Santos Guzman; Minister of 
Finance, Senor Besada; Minister of 
War, General Martitegui; Minister 
of the Navy, Senor Egtran: Minis- 
ter of the Interior, Senor Garcia 
Alix; Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion, Senor Bugallal; Minister of 
Agriculture, Senor Gassot. 

The Nation.—Spain is a consti- 
tutional monarchy in which the 
executive vests in the King, to- 
gether with his Council of Minis- 
ters. The legislative power devolves 
upon the King and the Cortes, or 
two-chambered Legislature, jointly. 
The Upper Chamber consists of not 
more than 360 members, one-half of wrom are elected 
by the State for a term of five years. while the 
other half are Senators, who hold office by the right 
of family or because of other official positions, and 
100 who are appointed by the King himself. The 
Congress, or Lower House, is composed of Deputies, 
one being representative of each 50,000 of popula- 
tion. The initiative in proposing Jaws rests with 
the King or either House. 

The national church in Spain is the Roman Cath- 
ole, and to this faith nearly the entire population 
adhere. Liberty of worship is otherwise somewhat 
restricted. Education has been so shamefully neg- 
lected that the last educational census establisned 
the fact that 65 per cent of the entire population 
could neither read nor ‘write. There are numerous 
pose schools, however, and some fine universities, 
ut even primary education is only nominally com- 
pulsory. Public special schools are provided. 

The Colonies.—It was not many years ago when 





King of Spain. 


It seemed to be the opinion in the State, however, 
that South Dakota divorce laws were as stringent 
as those of many other States, and no changes 
were needed. The question of the removal of the 
State capital from Pierre to one of the three towns 
which aspired to the hoonr of being the government 
centre occupied the opening days of the session. 
This question has been agitated for several years, 
but no deflnite action has been taken. The towns 
of Mitchell, Huron and Redfield were aspirants for 
the honor. 





the Spanish colonial 
possessions were among 
the most valuable in 
the world, but the ces- 
sion of the principal 
island possessions to 
the United States and 
Germany and the re- 
Jinquishment of Cuba 
has reduced them to 


about 253,000 square 
miles in Africa. Of 
course, the Canary 


| 
SAND 
Islands are considered Sod : 
a part of Spain for ad- 
ministrative purposes. ¡(qu ——————————- 
and they possess an 
area of 2,808 square miles and a population of nearly 
350.000, but, besides this territory, Spain's only pos- 
sessions are as follows: 


THE SPANISH POSSESSIONS. 














,  Possessions, AT. | epulas Revenue. EDends 
Rio de Oro andj zi = 
E Adrar € tte e e 9 ee :243,000 100,000 r.... ooo poso . ee 

Rio Muni and Cape 
San Juan....... 9,000 202-5. voce lee Severe ats 


Fernando Po, Anna- 
bon, Corisco, Elo- 
bey, San Juan... 850| 23/108 1052000. isa 

— | —MÀM9 ————|———— 
Totals_.........1252,850/124,011|$26,883*:$427.483+* 
*1902 estimate. 
About SO per cent of the area of Spain is pro- 

duetive, and one-third of this is devoted. to agricul: 
ture. Its manufactures are still 
small, but its mining interests are 
extremely valuable, and its sardine 

fisheries are very productive. In 1901 

the imports amounted to $169.355,- 

390, while the exports were $138,- 


416,196. 
1908. — A Cabinet 








Events in 
council held March 26 approved the 
appropriation of  $30,000,000 for 
military purposes and fixed the 
strength of the army at 100,000 
men. On account of the increased 
expenditure demanded by the Min- 
isters of Marine, War and Public 


Works, Senor Villaverde, Minister 
of Finance, resigned his post in 
March, and Senor Rodriguez San 


Pedro was appointed in his place. 
In June a vote to raise the size of 
the navy to its former strength 
caused the resignations of the en- 
tire Cabinet. Marquis Villaverde 
was recalled and given the duty of 
organizing a new Cabinet, which 
was approved on June 19. 

A convention between France 
and Spain, signed in 1882, was 
brought to the attention of the 
Government early in the year. The 
convention provides for the construction of two rail- 
way lines through the Pyrennes, one to run from 
Saragossa to Oloron, in France, and the other from 
Lerida to St. Girons. Such lines will connect French 
southern railways with several Spanish lines along 
the Mediterranean and in the interior of the penin- 
sula and open a means of quick communication with 
the Spanish ports nearest to Oran and to other Al- 
gerian ports. > 

Spain was given an award of $337,500 by the 
British Court of Sessions in February, for the 
Clydebank Engineering and Shipbuilding Company's 
delay in delivering four torpedo boat destroyers 
which had been intended for use during the Spanish- 
American War. 

The arrangement of an engagement between King 
Alfonso XIII. and Princess Lonise Francois, daugh- 
ter of the Countess of Paris, was rumored in 
March, but no official announcement was made. On 


May 9 Admiral Cervera was gazetted a life Senator. 
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On August 18 he resigned his post as Chief of Staff 
of the navy. ` 

A bread riot occurred at Valladaloid in February, 
during wbich several persons were injured by the 
gendarmes. Barcelona University was closed in 
March, owing to persistent demonstrations by the 
students against Senor Allende Salazar, Minister of 
Public Instruction, On April 3 and 4 tbe demon- 
stration became a riot, and tbe police found diffi- 
culty iu coping with the crowds of students and 
workingmen. ourteen were injured seriously. The 
week before even more serious trouble oecurred at 


Spiritualism as a re- 
ligious and philosophi- 
cal movement or cult 
differs from most de- 
nominationsand 
churches in respect to 
the obtaining of statis- 
ties concerning its ad- 
vocates and its medía, 
or ministers, from the 





Spiritualism 
in 1903. 


fact that, unlike the- 
. ological teachers gen- 
ly, its teachers 


are not educated in 
- ministerial lore, and, 
as a rule, receive no 
training at schools of 
divinity or other colleges. Spiritualistic mediums and 
preachers are usually taken from the household, 
often at an early age, the workshop, the common 
schools and from the humble walks of life, although 
a goodly number have been developed for their 
spiritual calling among the influential, the educated 
and the wealthy class. While a census may be 
taken of the pupila and graduates of schools of di- 
vinity, and a correct estimate of teachers and lay- 
men in any denomination of theological churches eun 
be made, it is difficult to ascertan how many spir- 
itual mediums there are in any city or town or how 
mung avowed Spiritualists there may be, since it 
has been the custom in many places among the 
masses to look with disfavor upon Spiritualists and 
to frown upon professed mediums as if their deal- 
ings with things spiritual were uncanny, or worse. 
Hi-nce, many sensitives who are fine mediums for 
the manifestation of spirit power and intelligence, 
and many persons who are Spiritualists from con- 
viction and knowledge, prefer to hide the fact 
within their own breasts or in the bosom of their 
fumily, rather than. to risk receiving censure or 
scorn from neighbors and the world. Sur 

While theological students pass through a special 
training in order to assume thelr ministerial duties, 
mediums are Geveroned in their homes and made 
ready for their work; while church people usually 
have to attend Sunday service at church in order 
to enjoy the comforts of their religion, Spiritualists 
who have mediums in their own homes hold a little 
meeting or circle once or oftener a week and 
receive the blessings of their religion without at- 
tending any church or subscribing to any articles of 
faith or formulas of sect and creed. Thus it will be 
seen that organized societies among Spiritualists, or 
churehes, are not as necessary to the average be- 


| era 


—— 


SUICIDES—See Crime. 


The reigning family 
of Sweden, or the 
House of Ponte Corvo, 
is descended from Mar- 
shal Bernadotte. Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, who 
was made heir appar- 
ent to the Crown by 
a vote of Parliament, 
August 21. 1810. On 





Sweden and 
Norway. 


Capitals: 





February 5, 1818, he 
STOCKHOLM, succeeded to the 
CHRISTIANIA. throne and reigned, 
under the name of 
Car] XIV., until his 
death, March 8, 1844. 
His son succeeded 


him, as Oscar I. and when he died, in 1859, his 
son, Carl XV., assumed the throne. His premature 
death, without male children. in 1872, left the 
throne vacant, and his brother, the present ruler, 
was elected by the vote of the two Dieta. 

King Oscar II, was born January 21, 1823, and 


assumed the throne September 18, 1872. On June 6, 
1857, be married Princess Sophia (born July 9, 1836), 
the daughter of the late Duke Wilhelm of Nassau. 
They bave had four children. 





delegate 
-secletles from different parts of the State. 


the throne: is 


Salamanca, when several students were killed. King 
Alfonso was fired upon by an assassin on January 10 
while returning from church. No one wag hit b 
the bullet, and the man who fired it was arrested. 
He was adjudged insane, 

A meeting of Republican agitators was held at 
Madrid on March 23, at which 6,000 were present. 
Prof. Salmeron was chosen leader of the movement. 

The "following were the ‘budget estimates for 
Revenue, $190,235,615; expenditure, $189,732,- 
On March 31, 1902, the public debt of Spain 
was $5,205,090,500. 


AA! 


liever—if he is a me- = 
dium or is in touch |; 

with one—as religious 
churches and societies 
are to the theologians. 
We cannot then esti- 
mate the number of 
Spiritualists in the 


MARY T. LONGLY, 
Secretary National 


country by the number | Spiritualists’ Association 
of societies and of United States and 
churches of that re- Canada 

ligion, nor can we cal- i 

culate the number 

of mediums — dissem- 

inators of the cult— 

by a census of those A 


who are in public life, 

since a thousand mediums may be in a large city, 
each of whom is a teacher and ministrant to his or 
her immediate friends and associates, and none ef 
whom may be known at large as a medium or worker 
in the cause. 

It has been estimated that in the United States 
and Canada there are about 1,500 avowed Spiritual- 
ists. From knowledge brought to us through many 
private sources we are satisfied that at least as many 
more intelligent individuals are firm believers in Spir- 
itualism, having received knowledge of immortalty 
through media who are unwilling to have their 
names publisbed or to have it known that they are 
Spiritualists. About 1,600 psychics are known to the 
public in their respective localities, and we are as- 
sured that at least 12,000 mediums exercise their 
powers privately. During 1903 there has been a 
marked increase in the number of mediums and of 
Spiritualists in this country. In organized work two 
State associations have been estublished, and a num- 
ber of local societies. State associations usually are 
bodies. They are composed of cherie’ 

e Na- 
tional Spiritualists’ Association has received reports 
from ite nineteen State associations that in their re- 
spective ‘sections new local societies have been estab» 
lished during the yeur, most of which have become 
affillated with the State organizations. 

The National Spiritualists’ Association is com- 
posed: of chartered societies, both State and local, 
and during the present year it has chartered societies 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Florida, Louisiana, 
Missouri,. Pennsylvania, Indiana, Colorado and Utah, 
and has organized a State association in Montana, 


and its officials have been assured by their co-workers 
that Spiritualism is spreading in every pornon of 
umbia, 


the United States, Canada and British Co 


The Heir Apparent.— 
The heir. apparent to 
s Prince 
Gustaf, Duke of Werm- 
land, the eldest son 
of the King. He wae 
born on July 16. 1888, - 
and was marri«t, Sep- 
tember 20, 1581, to 
Princess Victoria, 
daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. They 
have had three chil- 
dren. 

When the King de- 
cided to withdraw 
temporarily from the l 
cares of government, January 27, 1903, the Swedish- 
Norwegian Council invited the Crown Prince to as- 
sume the Regency of the two kingdoms, and he since 
has acted in that capacity. 

The Ministry.— The Council of State of Sweden is 
composed as follows: Minister of State, Erik Gustaf 
Bostrom; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Carl H, T, A. 
Lagerheim; Minister of Justice, Ossian Berger; Min- 
ister of War, Jesper I. Crusebjorn; Minister of Ma- 
rine, Adolf A. L. Palander; Minister of the Interior, 
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Hjalnar George Westring; Minister of Finance, Ernst 
RP W. Meyer; Minister of Education and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, Carl von Friesen; Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Albrecht Theodor Odelberg; 
EES Karl Sigfrid Husberg and Johan Olof Ram- 
stedt. 

The Council of State of Norway is composed as 
follows: Minister of State, Foreign Affairs, Com- 
merce, Navigation and Industry, Otto Albert Blehr; 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Publie Instruc- 
tion, Vilhelm A. Wexelsen; Minister of Justice, Soren 
Tobias Arstad; Minister of Agriculture, Wollert 
Konow; Minister of Public Works, Jorgen G. Lovland; 
Minister of Finance, Elias Sunde; Minister for De- 
fense, Lieutenant-Colonel Hans G. S. Stang; Commis- 
sioner of Public Accounts, W. Ko- 
now. The Norwegian delegation to 
the Council at Stockholm is consti- 
tuted ag follows: Ole Anton Qvam, 
Minister of State; Aanon Gunnar 
Knudsen and Sigurd Ibsen. 

The Nation.—With the election 
of the King of Sweden to the 
throne of Norway, in 1814, and the 
proclamation, one year later, of the. 
Riksakt, or National Charter, the 
two. kingdoms became bound in a 
union, indissoluble and irrevocable. 
They are, however, interdependent. 

weden.—In Sweden.the King 
exercises legislative. power only in 
matters of political ministration. . 
In all other cases it vests in the 
Congress, or Diet, which consists of 
two houses, both of which are 
elected by the people, the 150 
members of the First Chamber for 
terms of nine years, while those of 
the Second Chamber are elected for 
three years only. 

While full religious liberty is 
enjoyed in Sweden and Norway, it 
is provided that the King must be 
a member of the Lutheran Protest- 
ant Church, the State religion. Ed- 
ucation is both compulsory and free, 
regarding it are well enforced, 

The principa] agricultural produets of Sweden are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, pulse and potatoes. Large 
numbers of cattle are also raised, both for home 
consumption and for export. The commercial report 
for 1900 gives the imports for the year at $133,733,- 
775, and exports at $97,833,725. The budget of rev- 
cutee and expenditures for 1903 balance at $43,117,- 





King of 


and the laws 


Norway.—Under the Constitutlon of Norway the 
legislative power vests in the Storthing, or Legis- 
lature, against which the King has limited veto 
power. The Storthing is a two-chambered body of 
114 members, thirty-eight from the towns and sev- 


The defensive league 
which was the founda- 
tion upon which the 
Republic of Switzer- 
land was built was 
first formed in 1291. 

| when, on the Ist of 
August, the men of 
| Schwyz, Ur! and Lower 
Unterland entered upon 
| their alliance. By 1513 

. this. league of three 
eantons had assumed a 
membership of  thir- 
teen, and, little by lit- 
E. tle, other associated 

and protected territory 
was acquired, until 179S, when. through the influence 
of France, the Helvetic Republic was formed and a 
regular Constitution was adopted. For reasons which 
are obvious to students of history the league was dis- 
satisfied with the new conditions, and in 1803 Napo- 
leon, in his Act of Mediation, provided a new Con- 
stitution, under which the number of cantons was 
increased to nineteen. 

It was in 1815 that the perpetual neutrality of 
Switzerland and the inviolability of her territory was 
first formally recognized by the Powers of Europe, 
and this federated pact, drawn up at Zurich and 
providing for three new cantons, was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the vote of the Council of Vienna, and 
this pact remained unaltered until 1848. when a new 
Constitution was accepted. This remained in force 
until 1874, when the present Constitution was pre- 
pared and adopted. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice- 
President of the Federal Council are the highest ex- 





Switzerland. 


Cap ital: - 
BERNE. 





Ministers without . 





enty-s]x ‘from the rural districts. They are elected 
every three years, and, when sitting, three-fourths of 
them form the Odelsthing, or Lower House, and one- 
fourth the Lagthing, or Upper House. i 

In religion and education Norway has the same 
general features as Sweden. About 22 per cent of 
the area of Norway is in forest, and this timber 1s 
one of its most valuable products. The fisheries are 
also of great value, but scarcely 8 per cent of the 
area of the country is under cultivation. The trade 
report ¡for 1901 shows the imports to have been 
$71,811,000, as against exports amounting to $41,- 
276,475. The budget for 1902-08 made the revenues 
and expenditures balance at $24,462,500. 

Events in 1903.—In the speech from the throne at 

ETT the opening of the Riksdag it was 
announced that the Government 
was considering bilis for the re- 
| organization of the consular service 
, and extension of the parliamentary 
franchise, the introduction of a 
duty on malt and the raising of the 
duty on all sparita, The duty on 
malt and spirits would produce a 
revenue of about $19,828,205. It 
was also proposed to reduce the 
duty on maize, which would entail 
a reduction of revenue of $140,025. 
The Norwegian Strothing passed a 
vote declaring for an independent 
consular service in order to assure 
the maintenance of the good rela- 
tions existing between the united 
kingdoms. 

On January 23 King Oscar tem- 

porarily resigned the duties of gov- 
ernment to the Crown Prince Gus- 
taf at the advice of his physicians. 
On March 31 the regency termin- 
ated, the King having recovered his 
health sufficiently to resume his 
work. 
Serlous difficulty arose between 
Norway and Sweden in the early 
part of the year owing to the 
constant desire on the part of the former for autono- 
mous government. It was reported in January that 
Norway was mobilizing her army as a menace to 
Sweden. The relations continued intact during the 
year, however. Because of a crop failure in the Fall 
of 1902 and a scarcity of fish a serious famine threat- 
ened northern Sweden in January. Fully 70,000 per- 
sons were affected. Swedish people in other parts of 
the world contributed to the relief of the brothers at 
home and the Government took active steps to ren- 
der aid. The scarcity of fish was attributed to the 
rapacity of the seals along the coast, and at one 
time the Government considered the project of send- 
ing warships to the points where they were most 
numerous to destroy as many as possible. 


Sweden. 


ecutives of the Con- 
federation. They are 
elected by the Federal 
Assembly in joint ses- 
sion and hold office for 
one year, from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31. 
While they are not 
eligible for re-election 
to the same office until 
after the expiration of 
another year, the Vice- 
President is  usuallv 
elected to succeed 
the outgoing President. 





The President for 1903 AAA 
was A. Deucher, of 
Thurgau, and the Vice-President of the Federal 


Council was R. Comtesse of Neuchatel. 

The Council.—As the composition of the Federal 
Council changes each year with the inauguration of 
the new President, it is impossible to give the list 
of members for 1904. The seven administrative de- 
partments, however, are: (1) Foreign Affairs, (2) 
Interior, (3) Justice and Police, (4) Military, (5) 
Finance and Customs. (6) Agriculture and Industry, 
and (7) Posts and Railways. The Federal Council 
meets at Berne, the seat of all the administrative 
authorities. 

The Nation.—According to the Constitution, the 
supreme legislative powers are vested in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers—the Staenderath, or State 
Council, and the Nationalrath, or National Council. 


The higher chamber is composed of forty-four mem- 
bers, who are not only chosen but pald by the twenty- 
two cantons which they represent, two for each can- 
The lower house consists of 147 members, who 


ton. 
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are elected by direct vote at the rate of one deputy 
to every 20,000 of population. In addition to these 
bodies there is the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, 
to which the chief executive authority is assigned. 
The members of this Council are not permitted to 
hold any other office in the Confederation or to trans- 
act any other business, and it is through their hands 
that legislative measures are introduced to the de- 
liberative councils. 

At the elections in Switzerland every citizen who 
has passed his twentieth birthday is eutitled to vote, 
and any voter, clergymen excepted, may become a 
Deputy. The Federal Government is supreme in na- 
tlonal.matters. It may declare war or make treaties. 
It regulates the postal and telegraph systems, the 
coinage and issue of bank notes, and the weights and 
measures of the republic. 1t legislates in many other 

matters, but so far as their independence and legis- 
lative powers are concerned each of the cantons, or 
demi-cantcns, is sovereign. They have their local 
governments, which, in many instances, differ in 
thel, organization, while in some of the smaller can- 
| tons the people exercise the legislative power direct, 
meeting at stated periods to make laws and appoint 
officials for their administration, without the inter- 
vention of any parliamentary body. In all cases, 
however, the principle of the absolute sovereignty of 
the people is maintained. The ‘Confederation nas 
no power to levy direct taxes, and the fundamental 


laws of the republic forbid the maintenance of a 


standing army. To provide for the defence of the 
eountry every citizen has to bear arms. 

Wnile the government of the Protestant Church, 
which is 'Caivinistie in doctrine and Presbyterian in 
form, is under the supervision of the magistrates of 
the varlous cantons, absolute liberty of conscience is 
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guaranteed by the Constitution. (No bishop can be 
established in Swiss territory, however, without the 
consent of the Federal Government, and the Order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies are debarred 
from residence in the country.’ 

‘Education in ‘Switzerland is not centralized, the 
civil authorities of each canton having charge of the 
primary schools. In all the cantons, however, such 
instruction is free, and in most instances it is com- 
pulsory. Besides these primary schools there are 
private schools for both boys and girls, commercial 
and technical schools, and improvement sehools for 


recruits, as well as several institutions for higher 
education. 
Switzerland is largely an agricultural country, 


there being no less than 300,000 peasant farmers. 
Rye, oats and potatoes are the principal craps, the 
bulk of the food consumed in the country being im- 
ported. Among the important agricultural industries, 
however, are the manufacture of cheese and condensed 
milk, while the vines under cultivation furnish more 
than 2,000,000 hectoliters of wine annually. The 
exports for 1901 amounted to $172,623,000, while the 
imports were $223,714,000. 

The budget estimate for 1903 was as follows: 
Revenues, $21,286,000; expenditures, $22,109,000. 

Events in 1903.— Very little of general importance 
occurred in Switzerland during the year. he re- 
port that Germany intended to surround the Swiss 
canton of Basel with a regular circle of fortifica- 
tions, to act as a check to a possible advance of a 
French army from Belfort to seize the Rhine bridges, 
caused considerable comment within the country. It 
was suggested that Switzerland build four forts, 
placed in such a position as to protect Basel from 
a bombardment, 
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One of the matters 
of vital importance to 
every person engaged 
in commerce is the 
system of tariff affect- 
ing the value of the 
markets of any one 
country to the people 
of any other. At tie 
present time the four 
great commercial coun- 
Detinea tries of the world 

? | Great ‘Britain, Ger- 

| i many, France and the 
i United States—are 

Dësen ! each using a different 
system of tariff regu- 

lation for the goods which they import. Great 
Britain may be said to ‘be practically without a 
tariff; Germany uses a multiple tariff, made up of a 
general and a conventional schedule: France uses a 
multiple tariff, composed of a maximum schedule, 
and the United ‘States may be said to use a general 
tariff which is applied to imports without discrim- 
ination as to their origin. 

The systems, therefore, may be classed under 
three heads, namely: (1) The general tariff system: 
(2) the general and conventional tariff system, and 
(8) the maximum and minimum tariff system. 

The general tariff system is one which has a 
single schedule of import duties. which is applied to 
the goods of all countries without: distinction. ¡Such 
a tariff system is altogether an act of the legislative 
branch of the Government. It takes account only of 
the needs of the home country and recognizes foreign 
commercial relations only in so far as the latter are 
in harmony with home interests. It is difficult to 
maintain where the schedule contains many high pro- 
tective duties, owing to the fact that foreign coun- 
tries will endeavor to make with each other commer- 
cial treaties to mutually guarantee tariff concessions. 
while the State using the general tariff cannot make 
saeh treaties and is not in a position to secure a 
share of those advantages. ¡Some countries have 
sought to solve the problem by making treaties and 
then placing the concessions in the general tariff, 
where they would apply to all nations. 

The system of general and conventional tariffs, 
however. makes a distinction between goods whici 
come from different countries. The fact that nations 
whi-h make use of a general tariff often find them- 
selves compelled to change this tariff when they 
later make commercial treaties is evidence of how 
difficult it is to maintain such a tariff intact. But 
since modern nations are practically compelled to 
have more or less close commercial relations with 
one another, some way of regulating these relations 
must be found, and the usual method of securing 
this end is by means of a mutual understanding be- 
tween the countries in question. 'Generally one na- 
tion declares itself ready to grant some concession 
or reduction in its tariff if a corresponding conces- 
sion is offered in return. If an agreement is reached 
a treaty is then made, and, as a rule, the willing- 
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ness is expressed to make further treaties with 
other countries under similar conditions. sae a 
tne 


treaty will usually introduce new tariff rates. 
State substitutes these rates for those in the general 
tariff, then no change in the system takes placc. 


Tennessee has an 
area of 42,056 square 
miles. and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 


e ulation of  2.020,616. 
Tennessee. Tennessee was prob- 
visited ‘by 


De Soto during one of 


"S his exploring expedi- 

E tions, but mo settle- 
Capital: ment was made until 
1754, when a party 


NASHVILLE. 
i from North Carolina 


| entered the State and 
| attempted to effect a 

foothold there. It 

was driven out by In- 
dians, but two years later a permanent settlement 
was made and Fort Loudon was bullt on the Tennes- 
tee River, about thirty miles from the present site 
of Knoxville. In 1760 the fort was attacked by the 
Indians and the whites were compelled to capitulate. 
In 1761 an armed force from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia :succeeded in subduing the savages and settle- 
ments increased rapidly along the Watauga and Hols- 
ton rivers. From 1777 until 1784 the territory formed 
part of North Carolina and in 1790 it was organized, 
together with Kentucky, as a part of a territory 
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The usual course, however, is for the State to now 
maintain two columns in its tariff schedule, the first 
for those countries enjoying the ‘‘most-favored-na- 
tion’? treatment, which is called the treaty or con- 
ventional tariff, aud the second containing the orig- 
inal rates for those countries not receiving this 
treatment, and termed the general tariff. l 

The rates of the conventional schedule are, of 
course, rather higher than those of the general schcd- 
ule. It may be, however, that one nation regards 
it of importance that a certain rate, a reduction of 
which is refused by the other power, should not be 
increased during the period for which the treaty is 
made. The making of an agreement that rates shall 
not be changed is termed ‘‘binding’’ such rates-- 
that is, the conventional tariff schedule is composed 
of reduced and ''bound,'" or fixed, rates. The gen- 
eral sehedule may be changed at any time without 
breaking any of the conditions of the treaty, but tie 
conventional schedule can only be changed by tie 
consent of both parties. 

The general tariff is framed with the acknowl- 
edged purpose of being the basis for the negotiation 
of commercial treaties. A conventional schedule is 
drawn up in these treatles, and by the action of the 
most-favored-nation clause the conventional tariff 
becomes so extended in application that, as a rule, 
it is the exception to apply the general tariff. For 
this reason the general tariff is regarded mainly in 
the light of a preliminary sketch of the real tariff. 
As a consequence, the rates in the general schedule 
are not infrequently made rather hlgh, so that they 
can readily be reduced and concessions demanded in 
return. There is always the possibility, however, 
that the negotiations may ‘be broken off for some un- 
foreseen reason and the undesired high raies become 
actual rates. This possibility generally exerts a 
restraining influence in the framing of the general 
tariff. The course which events in the feld of com- 
mercial policy may take will always exert consid- 
erable influence in the formation of such tariff scned- 
ules, but the main consideration must always be the 
needs of the home producers. 

"Ihe maximum and minimum tariff system is dis- 
tinguished from the above system, first of all in its 
form. Instead of having two rates for a few articles 
it has two rates on most articles on which duties 
are imposed, and for this reason is frequently called 
the double tariff system. In the application of these 
rates the maximum sehedule corresponds to the gen- 
eral schedule and the minimum shedule to the con- 
ventional schedule of the system just described, since 
the minimum rates are given only to those countries 
which receive the most-favored-nation treatment. The 
characteristic difference between the two systems, 
however, arises from the difference in their origin. 
The minimum schedule is not drawn up by negotia. 
tions between the executives of two countrles, but 
is framed ‘by the legislative body at the same time 
that the maximum schedule is made—that is, tlie 
legislative power fixes two rates of duty on each ar- 
ticle in the tariff. The higher rate is the one which 
fixes the maximum extent to which those articles 
may be taxed on entering the country; the lower. 
or minimum rate, is the one which fixes the mini- 
mum extent to which the duty may be lowered. If 
it is desired to make commercial treaties at any 
time these two rates show the exact limits between 
whleh tbe treaty rates are to be fixed. 


south of the Ohio 
River. In 1794 a dis- 
tinet Territorial Gov- 


ernment was given Ten- 
nessee, and in 1796 it 
was admitted to the 
Union as a State. The 
seat of Government 
was originally at Knox- 
ville, and was changed 
at various times to 
Kingston, back to 
Knoxville, to Nash- 
ville, again to Knox- 
ville, then to  Mur- 
fieesboro, and, in 1826, 
to Nashville, where it 
is located at the present time. On January 7, 1861. 
the General Assembly of the State was convened 
in special session to consider what action should 
be taken in regard to the impending war between 
the South and North. The people in east Ten- 
nessee were opposed to secession, while those in 
the western part of the State were in favor of 
separation from the Union. The Governor, Isham 
G. Harris, favored the Southern cause and refused 
to honor the call for troops made by President Lin- 
coln when Fort Sumter was fired upon. In May, 
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1861, a military league was formed with the Con- 
federate States, and on June 8 an Ordinance of feces- 
sion was passed. During the Civil War the eastern 
part of the State wus the scene of some of the 
hardest fighting of the conflict. Jn January, 1865, a 
conyention assembled at Nashville 
and proposed amendments to the 
Constitution annulling the Ordin- 
ance of Secession and the military 
leugue,’ and abolishing slavery. 
ae were ratified February 22, 

65. 

The manufacturing interests of 
Tennessee have developed rapidly 
curing the last decade, due largely 
to the exploitation of the coal and 
iron deposits, Flour and grist mil 
products rank of first importance, 
while the manufacture of lumber 
and timber has second place. Ten- 
nessee produces some of the finest 
tobacco grown in tbe United States. 

According to the Crop Reporter, 
the principal erops of Tennessee in 
1902 were as follows: Corn, 3,337,- 
047 acres, 73,081,329 bushels; Win- 
ter wheat, 840,981 acres, 6,050,743 
bushels; outs, 186,071 acres, 3,219,- 
028 bushels; potatoes, 26,405 acres, 
1,687,110 bushels; tobacco, 59,830 
acres, 38,889,500 pounds. 

Events in 1903.—The State Sen- 
ate indorsed, on April 15, the 
speech of ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land on the negro question, in 
which the speaker recommended a form of adjust- 
ment of the question which he considered would 
satisfy both the negro and the Southern white man. 
Several important bills were passed by the Legls- 
lature at the session which closed in April, among 
which was a bill making radical changes in the fish 





Gov. 


Texas has an area of 
267,780 square miles 
und by the census of 
1900 its population 
was 3,048,710. The 
first record of a white 
man visiting Texas 
was in 1685, when La 
Salle landed on the 
Gulf coast. He was 
murdered two years 
later. In 1690 the 
Spanish mission of 
San Francisco WAN 
founded at Fort St, 
Louis, and in 1693 San 
Antonio was settled. 
folowed in 1718 by the founding of the mission of 
San Jose de Aguayo. The first colonization in the 
State oceurred in 1728, when a party of Canary Isl- 
‘anders and Mexicans settled at San Antonio. In 1744 
Alamo Mission was founded and in 
1790 the last of the missions was 
founded at Refugio. In 1808, when 
Louisiana was purchased by the 
Urited States, a dispute arose as to 
the boundary of Texas, and in 
3819 the United States claims upon 
this territory were exchanged for 
PFiorida. In 1821 Moses Austin şe- 
cured a grant of land for coloniza- 
tion purposes. and in 1824 Texas 
was annexed to Mexica as the Prov- 
ince of Coahuila, From this time 
until 1836 there were fights be- 
tween the Americans and Mexicans, 
and in 1835 the Texans rose against 
Mexico, S. F, Austin being made 
commander-in-chief of the Amer- 
ican troops. In 1886 Santa Anna, 
at the hoad of the Mexicans, in- 
vaded the country and was defeated 
on April 21 of that year. Mexican 
troops were withdrawn and Sam 
Houston was chosen President of 
the Republic of Texas. The inde- 
pendence of the State was recog- 
nized by the United States in 1837. 
In 1839 Austin was made the cap- 
ital of the State, 

More trouble with Mexico oc- 
curred in 1842, and in 1845 Texas was annexed to 
the United States. The Mexican War oceurred dur- 
ing the period from 1840 to 1848. In 1850 the land 
claims were settled, and during the same year Texas 


Texas. 


Capita]: 
AUSTIN. 





released New Mexico to the United States for a 
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and game laws of the State, lengthening the close 
season for a number of birds and animals and mak- 
ing the penalties heavier for infractions of the law. 

Pittsburg capitalists purchased 72,000 acres of 
the richest iron fields in the State in February, 
with the intention of developing 
the iron industry. An initial in- 
vestment of 35,000,000 was made 
in the construction of furnaces, 
which are to equal in .capacity 
any in the Chattanooze or Ala- 
bama district. Rolling mills and 
other plants for finishing will be 
erected, and iron will be carried 
from rough ore to structural steel 
on the premises of the company. 

On August 22 the 119th anni- 
versary of the organization of the 
State of Franklin was celebrated 
at Jonesborough. The State of 
Franklin was constituted of seven 
counties of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and while it was shart- 
lived, it existed as an Individual 
State. The celebration in 1903 
was the first public observance of 
the event. i 

Floods in the Mississippi in 
Mareh caused serious damage to the 
lowlands of the State, and at one 
time tbe city of Memphis was 
threatened. The levees on both 
banks of the river wore strength- 
ened at weak points, and every ef- 
fort was made to keep buck the 
water, In the latter part of the month the Governor 
asked aid of the Federal Government for tents to 
shelter those rendered homeless in the lowlands. 
Kefugees had congregated in Memphis in lurge num- 
bers, and the city was unable to cope with them or 
to provide shelter. 





eousjderation of $10,- 
000,000. In 1861 Texas 
joined tbe Southern 
ea and on 
May 13, 1865, the last 
bnttle of the Civil War 
was fought on Texas 
soil, at Brazos de San- 
tiago. A new State 
Constitution Was 
adopted in 1866. Texas 
was readmitted to the 
Union in 1870. In 1865 
began a period of law- 
lessness thut ended in 
1879, suppressed by the 
Texas Rangers. Gale 
veston was destroyed by a storm and tidal wave on 
September 8 and 9, 1900. The Beaumont ol] fields 
were discovered in 1901. 





The most important industry of Texas is the man- 
ufacture of lumber and timber 
products, while the manufacture 


of cottonseed oil and cake ranks 


second. Much of the laud is de- 
voted to cotton raising and to 
cattle grazing. In 1900 Texas 


ranked sixth in wheat raising and 
grist and flour mill products have 
a large place in the State’s indus- 
tries. The discovery and develop- 
ment of the oil fields have recently 
rapidly increased the growth of 
sections of the State and have 
brought enormous wealth into the 


region. 

Events in 1903. — Among the 
more important acts passed by the 
last session of the State Legisla- 
ture were the following: An act 
to authorize suburban railway 
companies to issue stocks and 
bonds, under certain conditions; 
an act prohibiting the employment 
of children under twelve years of 
age in any factory using machinery, 
prohibiting the employment in fac. 
tories of children between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen who cannot 
read and write, and prohibiting 
the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age in any mine, distillery or brew- 
ery an act prohibjting the employment of trainmen, 
telegraph operators or telegraph dispatchers for more 
tban sixteen consecutive hours without eight hours’ 
sleep; an act prohibiting the buying and selling of 


T. Lanham. 
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KS? on borse races; an act appropriating $50,000 to 
e paid as a reward to any one who will discover and 
furnish a pn remedy that will exterminate the 
cotton boll weevil; an act prohibiting tbe sale of in- 
toxícating liquor to habitual drunkards; an act to 
prevent the coercion or blacklisting of any employe 
or laborer; un act to define, prohibit and declare il- 
legal trusts, monopolies and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade; an act to protect and preserve the wild 
game, wild fowl and wild birds of the State, 
Because of violations of the State anti-trust laws 
the Appeilate Court decided in February to revoke the 
permits of the National Cotton Oil Company and tue 
Southern Cotton Oll EE to do business in 
Texas. The companies were charged with combining 


and pooling between themselves and other corporations 
and persons to regulate and fix the price of cotton 
seed. 
cotton mills in the State. 


The decision affected about seventy-five large 
On March 25 the Appellate 


In 1875 H. P. Bla- 
vatsky founded the 
Theosophical Society of 
Wew York, from which 





centre it spread to 
Theosophy; other parts e of the 
world. On her death, 


Tts History 
and 
Objects. 


in 1891, sbe was suc- 
ceeded by William Q. 
Judge as the head of 
tbe society. In 1895, 
in comsequence of a 
certain ambitious mem- 
ber in England trying 
to destroy its useful- 
ness and making an 
absurd. Malicious and 





wholly unwarrantable attack upon W. Q. Judge, the 
under the 


American section declared its autonomy, 
title of the Theosophical Society 
in America, electing W. Q. Judge 
president for life. Similar action 
wes taken by the other sections 
of the society in Europe, Australia 
and India, they also electing W. 
At Judge president for life. In 1896 
W. Q. Judge died, appointing as 
his successor Katherine A. Tingley, 
who, in tbat year and in the year 
following, made a theosophieal cru- 
sade around the world, visiting the 
principal countries of Europe, also 
Egypt, India, Australia, Canada 
and nearly all the States of the 
Union, und establishing national 
centres and branches of the society. 
Qn January 19, 1898, at New York, 
Katberlne A. Tingley founded the 
Universal Brotherhood Organization, 
At the great congress of the Thoo- 
sophical Society in Chicago, Febru- 
ary, 1898, the Theosophical Society 
adopted the constitution of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood and became an 
integral part of the organization 
which is now culled the Universal 
Brotherhood and Theosophical So- 
ciety. This action was later upheld 
in the United States Court in New 
York when a small minority attempted to get pos- 
session of the property, records and archives of the 
organization. 

In 1900 the international headquarters of the 
Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society and 
all its departments were moved to Point Loma, Call- 
fornia, where ls now the world’s centre of this work. 
Among its departments are the International Brother- 
hood ':League, the Raja Yoga School for Children, the 
Schoo] of Antiquity, Theosophical Publishing Com- 
pany, Isis League of Art, Music and Drama, Wom- 
an's ¡Exchange and Mart, industrial departments, 
etc. The organisation and all its departments are 
strictly unsectarian and non-political, and there are 
no salaried officers. All the workers are volunteers. 

At the close of the Spanish-American War the 
International Brotherhood League, under the personal 
direction of Katherine A. Tingley, established an 
emergency hospital at Montauk and nursed and cared 
for thousands of sick soldiers. In 1899 Katherine A. 
Tingley organized a relief expedition to Cuba, and, 
with a staff of physicians and nurses and large sup- 
plies of food, medicíne and clothing, rendered mate- 
rial aid to many thousands of Cubans left destitute 
by the late war. For this expedition, through the in- 
dorsement of the late President McKinley and General 
Joseph Wheeler, free transportation for workers and 
supplies were provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and able assistance was also rendered by 





Mra. Katherine A. Tingley. 


Court declared the Galveston Municipal Commission 
to be an illegal body and the charter provisions cre- 
ating it to be unconstitutional. The decision stated 
that the principle and guarantee of local State 
government are against municipal officers  be- 
us appointed by the Governor or the State Legis- 
ature, 

The State was authorized on March 5 to reopen 
and enlarge its iron foundries at the penitentiary at 
Rusk, which had been idle for several years. Clashes 
between the Prohibition and anti-Prohibition forces 
over the county elections in the State in June re- 
sulted in rioting at Hempstead, and troops were sent 
to prevent bloodshed. In February snow and floods 
caused suffering in the vicinity of Austin and on the 
plains. Part of San Antonio was under water, and 
at all points along the rivers the high water did 
much damage. Fire in the oil fields near Beaumont 
did $1,000,000 worth of damage in April. 


Hon, Emilio Bacardi, 
Mayor of Santiago de 
Cuba. 

On her return to the 
United States Katber- 
ine A. Tingley brought 
with her several Cuban 
children and families 
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for free support and Private Seoretary to 
ucation, and soon 
after the establish- |Mrs. Katherine A, Tingley. 


ment of the Universal 
Brotherhood Headyuar- 
ters at Point Loma, 
Cal., in 1900, a large 
number of Cuban child- 
ren were brought by the 
International Brotherhood League, under the direction 
of Katherine A. Tingley, to receive free support and 
education at the maja Yoga School 
. at Point Loma, Cal. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood League has 
now established permanent head- 
quarters at Santiago de Cuba, and 
a branch of the Raja Yoga School 
has recently been started there for 
the free education of Cubans. 
The publications of the organi- 


zations are ‘‘The New Century" 
(weekly) and “Universal Brother- 
hood Path” 


(monthly), both pub- 
lished at Point Loma, Cal., as well 
as others published in England, 
Ireland, Sweden, Holland, Germany 
and Australia. All profits arising 
from the sale of literature or from 
any of the industrial departments 
go toward enlarging the bumani- 
tarian work of the organization. 

The leader and offícial head of 
the Universal Brotherhood and 
Theosophical Society, with all its 
departments, is Katherine A. Ting- 
Er who holds the office for life, 
with power to appoint her succes- 
Sor. he appoints all the officers, 
and has the power of removal of 
any officer or member. Applicants 
for membership are placed upon a 
tbree-years' probation before being admitted, 

Objects of the Universal Brotherhood. —The Uni- 
versal Brotherhood was established for the benefit of 
the people of the earth and all creatures, 

The Brotherhood is a part of a great and univer» 
sal movement which has been active in all ages. 

This organization declares that brotherhood is a 
fact in nature. [ts principal purpose is to teach 
brotherhood, demonstrate that it is a fact in nature, 
and make it a living power in the life of humanity. 

Its subsidiary purpose is to study ancient and 
modern religion, science, philosophy and art; to in- 
Tee the laws of nature and the divine powers 
of man. 

Every member has the right to belleve or disbe- 
lieve in any religlous system or philosophy; each be- 
ing required to show that tolerance for the opinions 
of others which he expects for his own. 

Ohjects of the International Brotherhood League.— 

. To help men and women to realize the nobility 
of their calling and their true position In life. 

2. To educaté children of all nations on the 
broadest lines of universa] brotherhood, and to pre- 
pare destitute and homeless children to become werk- 
ers for humanity. 

3. To amellorate the condition of unfortunate 
women and assist them to a higher life. 

4. To assist those who are, or have been, in prison 
to establish themselves in honorable positions in life, 
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5. To endeavor to abolish capital punishment. 

6. To bring about a better understanding between 
so-called savage and civilized races by promoting a 
CIO and more sympathetic relationship between 

em. 


The United States 
Government possesses 
a treaty of some kind 
with praetieally every 
nation in the world ex- 
cept the government 
of Uruguay. In some 
instances the treaty is 
merely the conven- 
tional one of amity, 
peace and freedom of 
commerce, while with 
other nations such 
friendly treaty rela- 
tions have been estab- 
lished that every phase 
of daily intercourse is 
governed by conditions of reciprocity. The only na- 
iions with whom there is no treaty of amity are 
Roumania, Servia, Turkey. and, of course. Uruguay. 

While many: important treaties have been signed 
by the United States, however, those that are of the 
most vital consequence to the world are the interna- 
tional conventions which have been adopted in the 
Interest of all nations. and to nearly all of which 
this Government has been a party, for 1t is by this 
means that the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes has been provided for, the inhumanities of war- 
fare minimized, the submarine cables protected and 
the eruelty of the African slave trade repressed. 

Among the most important recent treaties have 
been those dealing with reciprocity in tariffs be- 
tween the United States and other powers. In gen- 
eral reciprocity treaties have been made with coun- 
tries near at hand, or with great powers where re- 
duced tariffs have appeared to be advisable. 

The most important international conventions are 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS TO WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES HAVE BEEN A PARTY. 
Character of Treaty. Proclaimed. 
Establishing International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures..............sept. 27. 1878 
For the amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded in time of war........July 26, 1882 


Treaties 


ot the 
United States. 





Countries with which reciprocity treaties and| 


agreements have been made. Signed. =; GE? Ee Terminated, 
British North American Possessions (treaty)..... June 5, 1854|March 16, 1855............ March 17, 1866 
Hawalian Islands (treaty)..................... Jan. 30, 1875|Sept. AA April 30, 1900 
Brazil (agreement) ......o..ooooomooooonooooo.o.. Jan. 31. 1891|4pril 1, 1801... sse Aug. 21, 1891 
Santo Domingo (ugreement)..........o.oooooo.... June ` 4,1891|Sept. 1, 1801... os sees do 
Great Britain: 
Barbados (agreement)..........oo.oooooooo.o».. Feb.  1,1892|Feb. 1, 1892.5. 35 es do. 
Jamaica (ugreement)................. eene ATO iocos Ses CUIU e Sota bik Sieg a AA TA do 
Leeward Islands (agreement)................ PEE i OTE A A ust do 
Trinidad (including Tobago) (agreement)....... cxlo ice ar AU a diria A itd to ok Anse ae De dc 
Windward Islands (excepting Grenada) (agree- 
Ment) ain fib Se ras iai RE hp rere Ra edet ef a pL do 
British Guiana (agreement)i............... eee E Cds DA | April 1, AR ee nn do 
Salvador (agreement).......o.ooooooommommo mo. nes Dec. 30, 1891, Feb. 1, 1892 (provisional) do 
Nicaragua (agreement)........ooooooooooooo... March 11, 1892| March 12, 1892............ do 
Honduras (agreement)..........ooooooooooo.o.o.. April 29, 1892| May 25, 1892 (provisional) do 
Guatemala (agreement)...........oo««.oo.o..o.... Dec. 30, 1891|May 30, 1892 (provisional) do 
Spain, for Cuba and Porto Rico (agreement)... | June 16, 1891. do 
Austria-Hungary (agreement).................. May 25, 1892, Ma y 20. 1892... o us : do 
France (agreement). een May 28, 1898!June 1, 1898.......... ..| Still in force. 
Germany (agreement)............. reer cece rence an. 30, 1892 Feb. L 1802 oes ease ccs .| Aug. 24, 1894 
"m | July 10, 1900 July 13, 1900............| Still in force. 
Portugal and Azores and Madeira Islands! | 
Ee DEE | May 22,1900 June 12, 19007........... do 
Italy (ngreement).. eae ERR EUR ER EE DET EMEN Feb, 8, 1900 July ,1900....... PI do 
Switzerland (treaty of 1850)................ ellen June L-INUST. 5 ¡March 23. 1900 : 
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7. To relieve human suffering resulting from 
flood, famine, war and other calamities, and generally 
to extend aid, help and comfort to suffering human- 
ity throughout the world without regard to national- 
ity or condition. 

1885 


For the protection of submarine cables. May 22, 


For the international protection of in- 


dustrial property........ a June 11, 1887 
For the international and immediate ex- 

change of official documents and scil- 

entifie and literary publicatlons.....Jan. 15, 1889 
For an international union for the 

publication of customs tariff.........Dec. 17, 1890 
General act for the repression of the 

African slave trade.............. April 2, 1902 
Supplementary convention for the pro- 

tection of industrial property.......June 22, 1892 
For the regulation of the importation 

of spirituous liquors into Africa....Feb. 6, 1901 
For the pacifie settlement of interna- 

tional disputes........... TA wares Nov. 1, 1901 
A declaration prohibiting (for five 

years) the launching of projectiles 

and explosives from balloons in time 

OL War 6 6456 5605 6 ese sare an a SUE S ov. 1, 1001 


For the adaptation of the principles of 

the Geneva Convention in marltime 

warfare ocres eer RA RC oe ...Nov. 1, 1901 
For the regulation of war on land....April 11, 1902 

The Reciprocity Treaties.*—There have been three 
distinct tests of *reciprocity in the trade relations of 
the United States: (1) The rectprocity treaty with 
Canada, existing from 1855 to 1866. (2) The reci- 
procity treaty with the Hawaiian Government, exist- 
ing from 1876 to 1900. (3) The series of treaties 
framed under the McKinley Tariff act of 1890 with 
Brazil Dominican Republic, Spain, for Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in 1891; and with Germany, United 
Kingdom, for British West Indies and British Guiana. 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Austria-Hungary, Honduras and 
Guatemala, in 1892. These continued in existence 
until the passage of the Wilson Tariff act. 

The reciprocity agreements now in existence. 
framed under the Dingley tariff of 1897, took effect 
on the following dates, respectively: France, June 1, 
1898; Portugal, June 12, 1900; Germany, July 13, 
1900: Italy, July 18, 1900, and the following is a list 
of all the treaties and agreements which have been 1n 
force between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries since 1850, the table having been prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics: 


———————— a MM — ———— — 


"The matter relating to reciprocity treatles was prepared from a special report of the Bureau of Statistics. 


TUnder ‘‘most-favored-nation’’ clause of the treaty of 1850, proclaimed November 9, 1855. 
The following treaties or agreements bave been negotiated and signed, and now await the action of the 


United States Senate: 
With Great Britaln: 


1899: for the Barbados, signed June 16, 1899; 


For Jamaica, signed July 22, 1899; for Turks and Caicos islands. signed July 21, 
for Bermuda, 


signed July 24, 1899; for British Guiana, 


signed July 19, 1899. With France, signed July 24, 1899. With the Argentine Republic, signed July 10, 
18 There are also unratified agreements between the United States and the Dominican Republic, 


Nicaragua and Ecuador. 


The following are the conventions and treaties 
which have been proclaimed during 1903: 

March 3.—A convention between the United States 
and Great Britain regarding the settlement of the 
Alaskan boundary question. 

April 3.—A supplementary treaty for extradition 
between the United States and Mexico. 

April 30.—-A renewal of the treaty of friendship 


THE TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS OF 1903. 


between the United States and Spain. 
April 30.—A treaty for extradition between the 


United States and Brazil. 

July 11.—A convention defining the rights, privil- 
eges and immunities of Consular officers of the United 
States and Greece. 

July 17.—A treaty for extradition between the 
United States and Guatemala. 
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TREATIES OF EXTRADITION. 


Although at the present time the United States 
has regular treaties of extradition with about thirty 
nations only, the sentiment of international courtesy 
which usually prevails in such matters makes it dif- 
ficult for a fugitive criminal to escape punishment, 
even in instances where such delivery could not be 
demanded on a treaty right. 


Extraditable Crimes, How Interpreted.—The ex- 
traditable crimes are usually defined as follows: 

Murder, comprehending assassination, parricide, 
infanticide and poisoning; attempt to commit mur- 
der; manslaughter, when voluntary. 

Robbery, the act of feloniously and forcibly taking 
from the person of another money, goods. documents 
or other property by violence or putting him in fear. 

Burglary, the act of breaking and entering into 
the house of another in the night time, with intent 
to commit a felony therein. 

Larceny, the theft of effects, personal property. 
horses, cattle or live stock, or money, of the value of 
twenty-five dollars or more. 

Forgery, the utterance of forged papers: the for- 
gery or falsification of official acts of government, of 
public authorities or of courts of justice, or the ut- 
terance of the thing forged or falsified. 

Counterfeiting, falsifying or altering money, 
whether coin or paper, or of instruments of debt 
created by national, State, provincial or municipal 
governments, or of coupons thereof, or of blank 
notes, or the utterance or circulation of the same; 
or the counterfeiting, falsifying or altering of seals 
of state, or the fraudulent use of same. 

Embezzlement by public officers, embezzlement by 
persons hired or salaried, to the detriment of their 
employers. 

Fraud or breach of trust by a ballee, banker, 
agent, factor, trustee or other person acting in a 
fiduclary capacity, or director or member or officer of 
any company. 

: Perjury; subornation of perjury. 


Wilful and unlawful destruction or obstruction of 
rallroads which endangers human life. 

Crimes committed at sea: 
or by the law of nations. 
to revolt, by two or more persons on board a ship 
on the high seas against the authority of the master. 
(c) Wrongfully sinking or destroying a vessel at sea, 
or attempting to do so. (d) Assaults on board a ship 
on the high seas with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm. 

Crimes and offenses against the laws of both coun- 
tries for the suppression of slavery and slave trading. 


SUMMARY OF TREATIES. 

In the following tables the various extradition 
treaties now in force are summarized. It is impossi- 
ble to record all of the minute differences between 
the various treatles. Many of them are made to con- 
form in part to the laws of the countries with which 
the treaties are perfected. 

Extradition treaties between the United States 
and those countries which touch the frontiers, such 
as Mexico, are more rigid than those with more dis- 
tant nations, and cover a greater number of of- 
fenses. Mexico is the only country in which the pos- 
session of counterfeiting tools is considered an ex- 
traditable offense. Counterfeiting is considered ex- 
traditable in all countries with which the United 
States has treaties. Murder or attempted murder 
are also considered grave enough to grant extradition 
in all the countries, 

But three countries—Belgium, Mexico and the 
Netherlands—grant extradition for obtaining money 
by deceit. Ecuador and Great Britain are the only 
two in which crimes at sea are not extraditable. 
Burglary is a grave crime in all but five countries, 
and most countries include shop or office breaking. 

An accurate general idea of the character of each 
convention of the United States with a foreign coun- 
try in regard to extradition may be obtained from 
the following tabulations: 


THE EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 
(Compiled for The American Almanac from ‘‘Treaties in Force, 1899,” and subsequent treaties provided for 


this purpose by the State Department.) 
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Argentine Repub] Yes |Yes |Yes [Yes |Yes*|No |Yest|Yes ¡No |Yes |Yes*|Yes (No [No |No |Yes |Yes |Yes | Yes] .. 
Austria-Hungary|Yes |Yes | Yes |No |No |No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes|No (No |No |No |No |No |No |Yes |No os 
Baden......... Yes |Yes | Yes (No ¡No |No |Yes?|Yes |No |Yes|No |No |No [No |No "No No |Yes |No | .. 
Bavaria........| Yes |Yes |Yes |No |No |No Yon e No |Yes|No [No |No |No [No ¡No ¡No |Yes |No | .. 
Belgium....... | Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes | Yes |Yes |No |Yes|No |Yes {Yes |Yes |No |No [Yes |Yes |No 5 
Bolivia........ Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes [No |No |Yest|Yes |No |Yes |Yes*|Yes (No |No |No | Yes |Yes |Yes | Yes] 2 
Brazil......... Yes [Yes | Yes | Yes [No |No | Yes |Yes [No |Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes [Yes [No | Yes [Yes [Yes |No | 3 4 
Chili.......... | Yes ¡Yes |Yes | Yes [No |No |YXesr|Yes ¡No |Yes |Yes*| Yes |No [No [No |No |Yes |Yes |Yes| 2 
Colombia.... Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes [No ¡No | Yes |Yes |No |Yes ¡No |Yest|No |No |No |Yes |Yes [Yes | No vs 
nmark.......|Yes |Yes | Yes | Yes | No |No |Yes |Yes [No |Yes |Yes*|Yes [No |Yes |No |Yes [Yes |Yes | Yes| 2 
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Great Britain...|Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes |No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes {Yes |Yes$|No "No [No |Yes|No [Yes |Yes | 1 2 
Guatemala..... Yes |Yes ¡Yes |Yes [Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes| Yes |Yes |Yes [Yes |No [Yes | Yes |Yes | Yes |No | 3 4 
Hálti.......... Yes ¡Yes |Yes [No |No |No |Yes |Yes |No | Yes |No Yet No |No [No |No |No |Yes [No | .. 
tdly...... . IYes ! Yes |Yes |Yes [No |No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes |No |Yest|No |No [No "No "No |Yes | No 8 
Japan......... |Yes !Yes |Yes | Yes [No |No |Yes?|Yes [No |Yes|No |Yest|No |No |No | Yes |Yes [Yes | No at 
Luxemburg..... Yes [Yes |Yes | Yes (No |No [Yes |Yes |No |Yes [No |Yes |Yes |Yes [No |No |Yes |Yes |No | 1 4 
Mexico........ |Yes [Yes |Yes |Yes [Yes |Yes|Yes |Yes |Yes | Yes |Yes |Yes$|Yes |No |Yes |No [Yes [Yes [No |148 
Netherlands....|Yes |Yes |Yes [Yes [Yes |Yes|Yes |Yes [No |Yes ¡No [|Yes$|Yes |Yes [No (No |Yes |Yes |No | 2 1 
Nicaragua...... Yes [Yes | Yes | Yes [No |No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes |No |Yes$|Yes|No |No |Yes [Yes [Yes |Yes | 2 
Norway........ Yes |Yes [Yes |Yes |Yes |No | Yes |Yes [No |Yes | Yes [No "Ko ¡No (No |No ¡No [Yes | No i 
Peru.......... ¡Yes [Yes | Yes |Yes |No |No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes |Yes*| Yes |No |Yes |No |No |Yes |Yes [Yes | 2 
Prussia........|Yes ¡Yes [Yes [No [No |No |Yes7!Yes No |Yes |No Yet No |No [No |No |No |Yes |No | .. 
Russia.........|Yes |Yes |Yes |Yes |Yest|No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes |No |Yes$|No ¡No [No |Yes |Yes|Yes | Yes | 2 
Salvador....... Yes |Yes | Yes |Y2s [No |No |Yes |Yes [No |Yes |No iet No |No |No |No [No ¡Yes |No | .. 
Servia......... Yes | Yes [Yes | Yes [No |No |Yes |Yes [No |Yes |Yes*; Yes$|No No [No |Yes|Yes|Yes |Yes| 2 
SDAID. Co mrs Yes [Yes |Yes |Yes [No (No [Yes [Yes [No ¡Yes No |Yest No [No ¡No "Nu ¡No ¡Yes | Yes 3 
Sweden........ Yes [Yes [Yes [Yes |No [No |Yes |Yes |No |Yes |Yes [No "No |No |No | Yes |Yes |Yes | Yes 2 
Switzerland. Yes |Yes [Yes ¡Yes [No |No |Yes [Yes [No |Yes |No |Yes$|Yes !'Yes ¡No "No |No |Yes [No 2 
d EE Yes [Yes |Yes !' Yes [No "No 'Yes |Yes |No !Yes |No |YestiNo |No |No !No (No |Yes INo | .. 














The nations with which the United States now has no treaties of extradition are Bulgaria, China, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Greece, Honduras, Korea, Morocco, Paraguay, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, 


Siam, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
*Property of value of $200. {In excess of $200. 
and child stealing. jane treaty with Prussia applies 


have been dishonorably obtained an extraditable crime. 


minors or adults. ‘Attempts to commit crime covered 


the life of a ruler, whatever the purpose of the assault, not to be regarded as a political crime. 
TOnly embezzlement of public moneys. 


tions include shop or office breaking. 


tCovers criminal assault only. §Includes kidnapping 
to other German States. 1Receiving goods known to 

2Participation is extraditable. *Also kidnapping of 
by the treaty are also extraditable. "Attempts upon 
6Most na- 
8 Bribery. 


(a) Piracy, by statute ! 
(b) Revolt, or conspiracy , 
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OTHER IMPORTANT TREATIES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Country. Character of Treaty, Signed, Proclaimed. ` 


France 4. e rrr Alliance (first treaty signed)... eet nn ee |February 6, 1718| May | 4, 1148 
France ......... sees. Contract to repay loans made by King of France.. February 6, 1778 May e 1178 
Great Britain ...........|Provisional peace ne AA .| November 30, 1782| April 11, 1183 
Great Britain ...........)Definidve peace... ooooooooooooonoomomoror.92”.»s . [September 3, 1783| January 14, 1784 
France 956100090 000000089N Cession 0 Louisiana €€*9*9060999*999*9o0»279929»29^9€ eee April 30, 1502 ctober 21, 1808 

SEN CEA pocas cession of the Floridas roe cor E RR February 22, 1819|February 22, 1821 


Great Britain essees ww e «¡Ship canal connecting Atlantio and Pacific Oceans 
(the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
Cession of territory (Gadsden treaty)..........++|December 80, 1853| November 18, 1854 


Mexico 96.0919090090%009000.0 


jonsuwstsg x dE Es , + [April 


19, 1850| July 15, 1850 


ussia evovveceececv, .|Cession of Alaska $ 9 €» «1 €989* E RE we March 0, June 20, 1867 
B eese rv [Regulation of Chinese immigration ............ [November 17, 1880|October 5, 1881 
Great Britain & Germany..|Neutrality and autonomous government of the 
Samoan Islands ....... nenne soes.. [July 14, 1853 May 21, 1890 
Great Britain ,..... ... [Modus vivendi in Behring Sea controversy .......|February 29, 1892| May 9, 1802 
Russis N e do do a PA uasa sd aa ay 4, 1894| May 12, 1894 
opam eseooosocoseecei|Féace eeeovoevesee? 0600011. 0..:.*. 0. *. . 4 9. 4... p eg D 91». 94.00.0000. EE 11, 1899 
reat Britain ...... ve, [Modus vivendi in Alaskan boundary controversy..|October 20, 18 
Great Britain ...... ....|To facilitate the construction of a ship canal (the 
ay-Pauncefote treaty) ............ soosse «|November 18, 1901| February 22, 1902 


Of all the numerous 
economie problems that 
confront the American 

eople none is more 
mportant or more dif- 
ficult of solution than 
that presented by the 
trusts. It ts a new 
problem. No ancient 
nation that ever ex- 
isted, 
know, 
with the question of 
commercial trusts in 
the form which they 
have assumed in the 
last few years in the 
United States. Even here the trust is a new thing, 
whether it be considered as a transient phenomenon 
or as an economic development. Up to the year 1898 
the $200,000,000 corporation was unknown. Ten 
years ago a corporation capitalized at $10,000,000 
would have been classed among the largest; to-day 
it would attract little attention. 

Among the largest corporations now existing 
only 42 were organized prior to 1890. The oldest, 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, capitalized 
at $32,000,000, was formed in 1822. 

There is a vast difference, it must be remembered, 
between what is commonly known as a trust and a 
company or corporation. A corporation is a combina- 
tion of individuals, while a trust is a combination 
of corporations. A trust does not promote trade by 
the stimulation of a healthy competition; it injures 
trade by restraining or destroying its competitors. 
It is the aim of the trust to control, to monopolize, 
to dictate to the public the prices at which goods 
shall be bought or sold. 

By some a distinction is made between the ‘‘nat- 

ural monopoly’’ and the commercial trust. By the 
former is meant such companies as the gas or water 
company of a city, and by the latter is meant the 
combination of several industrial corporations into 
one company for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion. It is difficult to draw a line and to say ex- 
actly where the corporation ends and where the trust 
begins, but the understanding generally is that it is 
the element of coercion and monopoly that puts the 
trust in a class by itself and renders it so obnoxious 
to the public. 
. The “criminal trust'? is not the company that is 
formed to produce some new and useful commodity, 
to open up new railways, to dig new mines, or to 
exploit in any new manner the natural wealth of a 
country, It is not the company that is content to 
take its place among its competitors and obtain its 
fair share of trade by rendering to the public the 
greatest possible amount of service. It is, on the 
contrary, the company that conspires against the 
freedom of trade, that makes it impossible for its 
competitors to continue in business, and that finally 
obtains such a monopoly as to hold the public at its 
mercy with regard to the commodities in which it 
eals. 

From the standpoint of the trust itself the reason 
for its organization is that a ‘‘community of inter- 
est” may exist between competing corporations. 
Competition is productive of waste and unnecessary 
expense. lf consolidation has been found to be bene- 
ficial up to a certain point, why not carry it to its 
logical conclusion and organize the entire trade? 

The total number of arne trusts is given by 
Gongressman Charles E. Littlefield as 793, capitalized 
for the enormous sum of over fourteen billion dollars, 
The railroads are not included in this estimate, their 
capitalization being ever twelve billion dollars, As 


Crusts. 


so far as we 
had to grapple 


the national wealth is 
little more than ninety 
billions, it will be»seen 
that the trusts repre- 
sent over one-quarter 
of our national wealth 

The largest of all 
trusts is the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion, organized in 1901. 
This “Steel Trust,’’ as 
it is generally called, 
is a combination of ten 
large corporations, 
each of which was it- 
self a consolidation of 
several smaller com- 
panies. Its total capitalization is $1,404,000,000. Its 
net earnings in 1902 were $111,000,000. The number 
of its employes is over 100,000, 

The plant of this gigantic trust, whose capitali- 
zation equals over one-half of the money of all kinds 
in the United States, consists of 149 steel works, 
with an annual capacity of 9,000,000 tons of finished 
material; 78 blast furnaces, with a capacity of 6,500, - 
000 tons of pig iron: 18,000 coke furnaces, 71,000 
acres of coal lands, 30,000 acres of land in the coke 
region. 70 per cent of the ore mines of the Lake 
Superior region, 125 large vessels on the great lakes, 
a number of short railway lines and buildings, and 
offices of various kinds in all parts of the world. 

Strictly speaking, the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation is not an operating company, but a holding 
company. Neither does it have a complete monopoly 
of tbe steel business, as about 40 per cent was done 
last year by independent companies. 

Another immense consolidation, organized in 1902, 
is the International Mercantile Marine Company, 
otherwise known as the Ship Trust. Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan was its organizer, and the different lines which 
he succeeded in bringing together were the White 
Star, the Red Star, the Leyland, the Atlantic Trans- 
port and the Dominion. he trust was a most am- 
bitious effort to control the transatlantic traffic. 
The fleet of the Ship Trust numbers 123 vessels, 
with a gross tonnage of 1,084,884. The capital stock 
and bonds amounted to $170,000,000. During the 
ee year of operation the net earnings were $6,107,- 


HERBERT N. CASSON, 
Author of 


“Organized Self-Help.’ ` 





The plan of the trust was to so organize ocean 
traffic as to be able to run an express steamer from 
each continent every day. In a large measure the 
plan has failed of its purpose, as the Cunard line and 
the German and French lines refused to enter the 
consolidation. The flve lines that were brought 
together have been acting with a large degree of in- 
dependence since their organization by Mr. Morgan. 

Perhaps the most important event of the year, 

with relation to trusts, has been the prosecution and 
dissolving of the Northern Securities Company, by 
order of President Roosevelt, This company was or- 
ganized in 1901, with a capitalization of $400,000, 
It was a combination of two competing railroads— 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. The 
market value of the stock of the two railroads in 
1895 was $35,250,000, less than one-tenth of the 
amount of capitalization in 1901. 

On February 20, 1003, Attorney-Genera! Knox was 
instructed to begin proceedings against the Northern 
Securities Company. on the charge that it was an 
“unlawful combination and conspiracy.’ Suit was 
accordingly brovght against it under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law of 1897, and although the Northern 
Securities Company claimed to be enly a security- 
holding company, it was declared to be unlawful 
and dissolved. ( 
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One feature that has been common to all trusts 
organized in the last two or three years is overcap- 
italization, To show the growth of this evil it is 
only necessary to state that the total capitalization 
of all TT NP organized during 1902 amounted to 
$3,700,000, , and tbat those organized in 1901 ex- 
ceeded this figure by $200 000,900, The creation of 
paper values bas dangerously increased the specula- 
tive element in business, The increase of ‘‘undi- 
gested securities," as they have been called, has 
not tended to promote confidence or a sense of secur- 
ity umong business men and financiers, It is plain 
that too much has been expected of consolidation in 
a number of instances. 

During the past four years the capitalization of 
industrial consolidations amounted to $7,536,000,000, 
the largest flotations being in 1901 and 1903, Many 
of these have collapsed, and the securities of nearly 
nll of them have depreciated, In fact, the trusts 
have demonstrated that there is a limit beyond which 
an organization cannot go in passing over from pro- 
tection against excessive competition to attempted 
din E It is stated on credible authority that 
"the actual market value of this prodigious product 
of the printing press is probably about 25 cents on 
the dollar.’’ 

The extent to which monopolistie combinations 
are being formed in almost all departments of busi- 
ness is alarming. Free competition and equal oppor- 
EES in the old sense, are now rapidly disappear- 
Bg. 

Many corporations, formerly competitors, have 
formed pools or entered into ““gentlemen's. agree- 
ments," by which means they are enabled to keep 
prices above what they would be under tbe normal 
operation of the law of supply and demand, 

The number of ‘‘chain stores'” is giving consider- 
able anxiety to wholesalers and retallers, : Already 
one concern is operating 230 retail stores, and another 
owns 114. All manner of price-fixing agreements are 
being devised ao that underselling shall be prevented, 

It hag been recently shown by the Civic Federa- 
tlon investigators that the boycott and the blacklist 
are largely used by mauy corporations, Business 
agents are employed to detect violations of the com- 
bination agreement. v E 

“When production is too great to support the mini- 
mum price," says the Civic Federation Review, *'the 
combinations sometimes place limits on the output, 
as when the whiskey pool limited production to 28 
per cent of each plant's capacity and the Whiskey 
Trust closed sixty-eight of its elghty distilleries.” 

In short, so general has the tendency become to 
organize monopolistic combinations that no law has 
yet been framed which can deal adequately with the 
problem or give the publie the protection which ijt 
does not at the present time possess. Anti-trust 
laws have been passed by twenty-nine States and by 
Congress. In 1889 North Carolina made the organ- 
ization of trusts a crime, with & penalty of $10,000 
fine and ten years! imprisonment. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law was passed by Con- 
gress in 1897 and forbids all '*'conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade” under penalty of a fine of $5,000 
and a year's imprisonment, By a number of well- 
known decisions this act has been held to be consti- 


The earliest histor- 
fea} mention of the 
Turks was somewhat 
prior to 850 A, D., but 
the position they oc- 
cupied was of little 
prominence until about 
1030 A. D., when the 
Othman Turks, found- 
ers of the present dy- 
nasty, took possession 
of considerable Asiatic 
territory. By the be- 
ginning of the four- 
teenth century they 
had made themselves 
masters over many 
more provinces, and, having captured Nicea, had es- 
tablished their capital at Broussa. In 1080 they 
made thelr first appearance in Europe, at which 
time some 2,000 of thelr best warriors crossed the 
petty wat to assist Emperor Botoniates in one of the 


Curkey. 


Capital: 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 





petty wars which were of such frequent occurrence 
at that time. Before the end of the century, how- 
ever, their name was known throughout the world, 
for they had reduced such countries as Bulgaria, 
Macedonia and Thessaly to subjection, and had be- 
come rulers over ah Asia. In 1892 they turned 
thelr attention to Europe, and in 1458 captured Con- 
stantinople, which has since been their capital. 


something more than a 
when it exposed the organization and inner working 


“six companjes'' 


tutional, yet 1t has not decreased the trust-organiz- 
ing tendency to any appreciable degree. 

The Littlefield Anti-Trust bill of 1903 was amend- 
ed and tinkered for several weeks, and finally de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, and in its stead the 
Elkins Auti-Rebate bill was passed, which, even 
if strictly enforced, would deal with only one phase 
of the monopolistic tendency. 

The newly created Department of Commerce may 
furnish the governmental machinery by means of 
which trusts may be either dissolved or compelled 
to render proper service to the public, but up to the 
present time it has accomplished nothing of impor- 
ance. 

The Coal Trust is in ros uy a railroad trust. The 
Reading Company, Lehigh Valley, Central of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erle and 
New York, Susquehanna & Western railroad com. 
panies compose it. Allied with these six companies 
are the Delaware & Hudson, Pennsylvania and New 
York, Ontario & Western. These companies own or 
control by stock ownership 97 per cent of the entire 
anthracite coal flelds of Pennsylvania, They provide 
the only means of transportation from the coal 
fields. The Reading, Central of New Jersey and Le- 
high Valley together control 67 per cent of the an- 
thracite coal fields. The Reading owns the majority 
of the stock of the Central of New Jersey. The 
Erie owns the New York, Susquehanna & Western, 
J. P. Morgan, as trustee, votes the stock of the 
Reading and Erie. The annual productive capacity 
of the anthracite coal field is 60,000,000 tons. The 
control of the amount of output, the freight rate 
and the. price to the consumer of this great neces. 
sary of life is thus centralized. The actual result 
of -this combination to the consuming publie hes 
been an increase in the average price of tidewater 
coal from $8.12 a ton in 1895 to $5 a ton in 1908, 
or over $100,000,000 a year. 

It was the New York American that brougbt 
to light the fact that the Coal Trust compact was 
““gentlemen's agreement” 


of the Temple Jron Company, under which títle the 
are banded together by written 
agreements jointly guaranteeing, in proportions cor- 
responding to their coal tonnage, the Temple Iron 
Company's: stock and bonds, which are issued for 
the purchase. of troublesome independents, The ef- 
fectiveness of the trust organization ig made com- 
plete by a series of identical contracts called ''coal 
purchase contracts," whereby, under a cleverly de- 
vised verbiage, the control of the output of inde- 
pendent mines for all future time is turned over to 
do. trust in consideration of preferential freight 
rates. 

During the past year a bitter and persistent war- 
fare in the courts bas been waged by William Ran» 
dolph Hearst, and at present the trust is battling for 
its continued existence in three forums: Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York and the Attorney- 
General of the United States. The case before the 
Attorney-General of the United Btates has been hung 
up for months, but those before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Attorney-General Cunneen are 
being pressed to a conclusion. 


From that day their 
power was extended 
with rapidity until it 
threatened to spread 
from one end of 
Europe to the other, 
but in 1525 Solyman I. 
suffered bis first ser- 
ious defeat, and ever 
Since the glory of the 
empire has waned. 
Step by step they were 
driven out of their 
European territories, 
Upper Hungary and 
Transylvania were 
abandoned as early as 
1595. In 1769 they were expelled from the Cri- 
mea, and in 1806 the Russian frontler was still fur- 
ther extended. The success of the Greek war for 
independence cost them that country, but the great. 
est blow to Turkish power was the war of 1876, 


which resulted in the loss of Bulgaria, Thessaly, ` 


Eastern Roumella and a strip of Armenia, as well 
as the entire independence of Roumanta, Servia and 
Montenegro. and the loss of administration over Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina and Cyprus. 

Abdul-Hamid It.. who was born 15 Shaban, 1245 
(September 22, 1812), 1s the thirty-fourth sovereign 
of the House of Othman. On the deposition of his 
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brotber, Sultan Murad V., who was said to be suf- 
a n idiocy, he succeeded to the throne August 

e 3 

-It is not the custom for the Sultans of Turkey to 
contract regular marriages. The harem is a State 
institution, and all ehiidren born within its walls 
are considered legitimate, whether the offspring of 
free women or of slaves. By the law of succession, 
which has long been established in Turkey, however, 
the throne does not descend to the eldest son of the 
Sultan, but to the senior male descendant of the 
first Othman, so that while the present ruler has 
several sons, no one of them ean inherit the throne 
if they have uncles or cousins of greater age. 

The present heir apparent, therefore, is Prince 
Mehemmed-Rechad Effendi, who was born November 
3, 1844. He has three children—Prince Zia-Eddine, 
born 1876; Prince Nedjm, born 1881, and Princess 
Reji'a, born 1887. 

Said Pacha; 


The Ministry. — Grand Vizier, 


Cheikh-ul-Islam, Mehmed Djemal-Eddin Effendi; Min- 
pe rae 
n- 


ister of State, Justice and Religion, 
Pacha; Minister of Marine, Hassan Pacha; 
ister of War, Riza Pacha; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Tevfik Pacha: 
Minister of the Interior, Memdouh 
Pacha; Minister of Finances, Re- 
chad Pacha; Minister of Evkafs 
(pious foundations), Galib Pacha; 
Minister of Public Works and Com- 
merce. Zihni Pacha. 

The Nation.—The Sultan of Tur- 
key is the absolute ruler of the Ot- 
toman Empire, in so far as his 
word is not in opposition to the 
precepts of the Koran. The legisla- 
tive and executive rest in the Sul- 
tan, and are vested under him in 
the Grand Vizier and the Cheikh-ul- 
Islam, the head of the church. 

Mohammedanism is the religion 
of the empire, and its adherents 
far outnumber all others, Seven 
other religions are given official 
recognition. 

The budget (1898) shows a reve- 
nue of $81,893,462 and an expendi- 
ture of $81,153,341. The public debt 
at that time was $726,511,195. 

Agriculture is little practiced in 
Turkey. Coffee. opium, gums and 
madder are exported. Silk, wine, 
perfume, brass and copper ware, 
tapestry, chrome pigment and rare minerals are im- 
portant products. The fisheries and pearl fisheries 
are valuable. 

The Dependencies.—The principality of Bulgaria is 
one of the tributary States to the Ottoman Empire. 
It was ereated 1n 1878 by the Treaty of Berlin. By 
this document it is given a Christian government 
and a national militia. The legislative power is 
vested in the Sobranje, or one-chambered National 
Assembly, the members of which are elected by uni» 
versal male suffrage and hold for five years. 

The island of Crete is an autonomous State, sub- 
ject to the suzeralnty of the Porte, but not to 
tribute. It is under a High Commissioner of the 
Powers. Its Bule, or Assembly, consists of sixty- 
four deputies, elected every two years. Questions 
of forelgn relations are determined by the repre- 
sentatives of the four Powers at Rome. 

Samos is an island off the coast of Asia Minor, 
forming a principality under the sovereignty of Tur- 
key, and under the guarantee of Russia, France and 
Great Britain of December 2, 1832. 





Sultan of Turkey. 
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The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia, 
are rich in minerals which are but little worked. 
Chrome is found in Kutala, silver and lead ore in 
the Cilician Taurus and in Sivas, manganese ore at 
Saloniea, zinc at Karasu on the Black Sea. Among 
other ores and minerals found in abundance are an- 
timony, copper, borax, meerschaum,  argentiferous 
pyrites, emery, asphalt, coal and Hgnite. The fish- 
eries are important. The coast of the Mediterranean 
produces excellent sponges, the Red Sea mother-of- 
pearl and the Persian Gulf pearls. The fisheries of 
the Bosphorus alone represent a value of more than 
$1,250,000. 

The whole of the Turkish Empire is divided into 
thirty vilayets, or governments, and sub-divided into 
sanjaks, or provinces, kazas, or districts, nahies, or 
sub-districts, and karies, or communities. A Gov- 
ernor-General, who is held to represent the Sultan, 


is placed at the head of each vilayet, and the 
provinces, districts, ete., are under inferior au- 
thorities. All subjects may fill the highest offices 


in the State, no matter what their birth may be. 
Foreigners residing in Turkey are under the laws 
of their own country, and are amen- 
able for trial. in cases in which 
Turkish subjects are not concerned, 
to a tribunal presided over by their 
own consul. Foreigners who own 
real property are amenable to the 
Ottoman civil courts 1n questions 
relative to their landed property. 
Cases between foreign and Turkish 
subjects are tried in Turkish courts, 
i dragoman of the foreign consulate 
heing present to see that the trial 
is carried on accordíng to law. The 
carrying out of sentence, if it be 
against the foreigner, is done 
through his consulate. Cases be- 
tween two foreign subjects of dif- 
ferent nationalities are tried in the 
court of the defendant. 

Since the Summer of 1888 Tur- 
key has been in direct railway 
communication with the rest of 
Europe, the main lines starting 
from Constantinople and Salonica. 
German railways are building from 
Konia to Mosul, Bagdud and Bas- 
rah. There are about 24,000 miles 
of telegraph in Turkey and about 
750 telegraph offices. 

Events in 1803.—The “Sick Man 
of Europe” had a relapse, and a plethora of doctors 
failed to effect a cure. Insurrections by Bulgarians, 
revolts by Albanians and Macedonians, foreign war- 
ships in Turkish harbors, protests from the Powers, 
threats of war, uncertainty of finances, a thousand ills 
kept the country in turmoil and disturbed the peace of 
Furope and the minds of writers through the entire 
year. At the beginning of the year, in Janúary, the 
Sultan ordered the mobilization of an army of 240,000 
men for a demonstration in Macedonian territory, es- 
pecially at Adrianople and Monastir. In February 
Russia and Austria jointly agreed upon a firm note 
to be sent to the Sultan demanding a withdrawal of 
the troops and insisting upon administrative and 
financial reforms in Macedonia. On February 19 the 
reforms asked for were not calculated to cause irri- 
tation, and on February 23 Turkey .aeeepted the con- 
ditions and announced the formal support of Great 
Britain and Italy to the scheme, which called for the 
organization of a gendarmerie under the direction of 
European officers, the incorporation of a proportion- 
ate part of the Christian population in its ranks, 





TURKISH TRIBUTARY STATES. 
The condition of the tributary states is estimated as follows: 
Tributary States. (Area, Sq. M.| Population. | Revenues. | Expenditures. | Imports, | Exports. 




















Bulgaria................. 38,080 3,744,283* | $19,603,580+ | $19,736,574+ | $18,008,8161 WE 

Crete, Au Selke ch 3,326 303,543* 1,252, 6398 1,398,8518 2, ,669 1,457,096 

Bep. KE dry ee 400,000 8,734,405] 55,000,000+ 54,875,000t 97,969,770*1| 97,257,300*t 

NOI. ela A EE 1 54,830* 176,934t 176,934t 1,065,000* 1,055,000* 
+1900. 11903. 11901. $1901-2. |1897. *tBoth merchandise and specie in 1902. 


In Turkey all Mussulmans of over twenty years are prompt trials for those arrested for common crimes 


subject to military duty, and this Hability continues 
for twenty years. Non-Mohammedans are not liable, 
but must pay an exemption tax, levied on males of 
all ages. Nomad Arabs, though liable, furnish no 
recruits, and many nomad Kurds evade service. The 
whole empire is divided into seven army districts, 
with as many army corps. The infantry is generally 
armed with Mauser rifles. The fleld artillery has 
been recently reorganized on a plan sanctioned in 
1891. The crews for the navy are raised partly by 
conscription and partly by volunteer enlistment. 


and respect for the Jaws of the Albanians. 1 

The forerunner of this protest and the demand 
for the reforms was the beginning of a revolution in 
Macedonia which smoldered at first, but burst into 
flame in the Spring. In January some Bashi-Bazouks 
and regulars released from service began a sort of 
foray on their own account among the Christian vil- 
lazes, pretending to seek for arms, and killing and 
pillaging when none were found. This aroused the 
Macedonians, who retaliated, only too ready to offer 
opposition to anything Turkish. The chiefs of the 
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Macedonian revolutionary movement in Bulgaria 
seized the opportunity to start anew the patriotic 
fervor of the people, and on January 12 it was an- 
nounced that a general uprising of the Macedonians 
would occur on April 1. 

In the meantime a revolt broke out in north Al- 
bania against the reform demands of the Powers. 
On March 29 it had assumed serious proportions. 
Turkish troops were rushed to the country, and al- 
most daily engagements were held between the regu- 
lars and the revolutionists. ` The Bulgarian inhab- 
itants of more than thirty villages joined issue 
against the soldiers, and on April 2 the first heavy 
battle was fought, in which more than 1,000 men 
were killed or wounded. It was claimed that the 
Albanian uprising was due largely to the desire of 
Don Juan Kastorioti, who wished to set up a mon- 
archy with himself as monarch. A peace commission 
was sent out by the Sultan to treat with the Al- 
banians, but on April 17: the commission was seized 
and practically made prisoners. On May 15 the in- 
surgents crossed the Turkish frontier, and on the 
16th Turkish soldiers occupied Albanian towns. On 
May 25 about fifty Albanian chiefs were exiled to 
Asia Minor, and the rebellion in that territory was 
considered at an end. In spite of this, however, there 
was fighting in the hills during the entire Summer. 

The insurreetion of the Bulgarians was planned 
with greater care than was that of the Albanians. In 
May an attempt was made to blow up the city of 
Salonica, following the destruction of the Ottoman 
Bank by dynamite on April 29. The principal quar- 
ters of the town had been undermined and quanti- 
tles of dynamite and nitro-glycerine were found. 
The most severe measures were at once adopted 
against those suspected of taking part in the out- 
rage. About 300 persons were killed by soldiers and 
by bombs and more than 1,000 arrested as being im- 
plicated in the insurrection. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment was blamed and for a time war was imminent 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. 'To prevent damage to 
foreign property two Austrian battleships and an 
Austrian torpedo boat arrived at Salonica on May 2. 
Eight Italian warships were ordered to proceed to 
the city on May 4 to augment the Austrian demon- 
stration. The Bulgarian insurrection was carried on 
with massacres of Mussulmans, and horrible atroci- 
ties were reported. 

In February reports began to come of the organ- 
ization of armed bands of Macedonians, and on 
March 2 came the news of a clash between Mace- 
donians and Bulgarians on one hand and Turkish sol- 
diers on tbe other. This was a signal for the gen- 
eral uprising to begin, and from the ist of March 
through the Spring and Summer there was serious 
fighting. The revolutionary authorities were accused 
of murders by the score, of ordering massacres and 





of insisting upon the most brutal sort of warfare. 
The Turkish soldiers were not behind in earrying on 
the kind of fighting for which they have gained a : 
reputation in previous revolutions. Villages were 
burned, innoeent peasants were murdered and women 
aud children dragged from their homes. In June it 
was reported that the Macedonians had arranged to 
use plague bacilli as weapons in their fight for free- 
dom. In August began a war for the annihilation 
of the Macedonians. Turkish soldiers were given 
free rein to kill and burn, to wipe out whole vil- 
lages and decimate even entire provinces. On Au- 
gust 24 a general massacre of Bulgarians in the 
vilayet of Monastir was reported, and on the next 
day an even greater massacre was reported from 
Adrianople. All Macedonia became aroused, and on’ 
September 1 the Macedonian Revolutionist Committee 
made its long-deferted announcement of a general 
insurrection. In the vilayet of Monastir it was es- 
timated that between 20,000 and 30,000 Bulgarian 
men, women and children had been killed by Turkish 
troops. 

The United States became directly interested in 
the situation in August, when a cablegram was re- 
ceived announcing the assassination of United States 
Vice-Consul and Deputy-Consul William C. Magels- 
sen at Beirut, Syria. Without delay messages were 
sent to United States Minister Leishman at Constan- 
tinople directing him to use the most vigorous meas- 
ures to impress the Sultan with the gravity of the 
case. At the same time Admiral Cotton's fleet, then 
at Nice, was directed to proceed at once to Beirut. 
On the next day, however, news came that the report 
of the assassination was false and that the Vice- 
Consul, although fired upon, had not been injured. 
The Turkish Government claimed that the shot had 
been fired by one of a wedding party, merely as a 
salute to the bride and groom, and that no harm was 
intended to the United States representative. Some 
arrests were made and the matter settled. 

The Russian Consul at Mitrovitza, M. Stcherbina, 
was shot and killed by an Albanian sentry early in 
April. Russia demanded satisfaction from Turkey to 
the extent of paying a large sum of money and 
erecting a memorial chapel to the dead official. Dip- 
lomatic relations were severed until August 27, when 
full satisfaction was given. 

On April 13 an agreement was concluded whereby 
Great Britain, France and Germany were to par- 
ticipate equally in the control of the proposed Bag- 
dad railway, the revenues of which were to be guar- 
anteed by Turkish customs. The road is to run from 
Konia to Bagdad, with branches to Aleppo, Urfa and 
the Gulf of Alexandretta. Concessions for the line 
were obtained by Germans. England withdrew from 
the agreement April 23, not satisfied with the se- 
curity offered. 
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The first European 
to land on the shores 
of Uruguay was Don 
Diaz de Salis, a Span- 
lard, who made his 
first visit in 1508. On 
his second, in 1516, he 
was murdered by the 


Uruguay. 


pi 


OS Two or three 
Capital: ot er attempts at ex- 

: ploration were made, 
MONTEVIDEO. but met with fierce and 


determined resistance 
from the savages, 
who resisted desperate- 
ly every advance of 
the strangers. In 1522 
Sebastian Cabot caused a fort to be constructed in 
the country east of the River Uruguay, which was 
held until 1580, when it was abandoned by its garri- 
son. 'The Spanish conquerors renewed from time to 
time their efforts to gain a foothold in the rieh re- 
glons east of the Uruguay, but the ppponl tion of the 
natives was 60 fierce and so successful that little or 
no RS was made for a long time. It was not 
until 1624 that the first of the present centres of 
Tis settlement was made 
about two leagues from the mouth of the Rio Negro 
and was called Santo Domingo de Sariano. he 
country remained in the hands of Spain until] 1810, 
when the people, encouraged by a successful resist- 
ance of attacks by the British in the preceding four 
or five years, repudiated the authority of the 'Spanish 
viceroy and chose a council to which they intrusted 
the conduct of pube affairs, and this step was the 
beginning of the struggle which 
ended with the extinction of Span- 
ish dominion in South America. A 
revolutionary party was formed un- 
der the lead of Jose C. Artigas, 
which finally succeeded in expelling 
the Spaniards from the country, 
and a confederation of the provinces 
of Uruguay was formed. Attacked 
by Portugal and Brazil, however, 
the political situation was for a 
number of years in an unsettled 
condition. A long period of inter- 
nal strife followed, and there was 
a continued succession of revolu- 
tions, dictatorships, assassiuations 
and insurrections until 1876, since 
when the country has enjoyed com- 
arative quiet. The Presidents of 
ater years have exhibited wisdom 
in government under difficult cir- 
cumstances, and a patriotic ambi- 
tion to advance their country’s wel- 
fare rather than their personal in- 
terests, and as the nation emerges 
from the cleud which a great finan- 
cial storm had gathered over it it 
can look to a future bright with 
prosperity and find in its promise 
the courage that is equal to the 
demands of modern civilization and the energy that 
shall not falter in the work of building up a great 
republic on the banks of the Uruguay. 

The President. — The President of Uruguay is 
Cie Pas Batle y Ordonez, who was elected February 

The Cabinet.—The President 1s assisted by a Cab- 
inet of Ministers which is constituted as follows: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and of ‘Worship, Dr. Ger- 
man Roosen; Minister of Finance, Senor Diego Pons; 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, Public Instruction 
and Public Work, ‘Senor Luis Varela; Minister of 
War and Marine, Senor Pedro Callordax. The De- 
partment of the Interior and Justice is vacant, and 
the functions of the office are being performed by the 
Minister of War. 

The Nation. — Uruguay possesses a republican 
form of government, its powers being vested in three 
branches—the executive, the legislative and the ju- 
dicial. The executive power is exercised by the 
President, who is elected for a term of four years; 
the legislative power vests in a Congress of two 
Houses—the Senate and the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. The Senate is composed of nineteen members, 
one for each department, and they are selected by 
electors who are chosen by the direct vote of the 
people. Senators are chosen for a term of six years. 
The Chamber of Representatives consists of sixty- 
nine members, who are elected for three years, in 
the proportion of one to every three thousand male 
adults who can read and write. 

Although the Roman Catholic Church has been 
designated as the established church, other religious 


population was founded. 
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President Ordonez. 


faiths are tolerated. 
Primary education is 
compulsory, By the 
figures of 1901 there 
were 605 public ele- 
mentary schools, with 
1,161 teachers and 
nearly 50,000 pupils, 
while the number of 
private schools is so 
large that it has been 
estimated that there 
was one sehool, either 
publie or private, for 
each inhabitants. 
In splte of tbis, how- 
ever, in 1900 more than a 

50 per cent of the population over síx years of 
O of the capital) could neither read nor 
'rite. 

Nature has been lavish of her favors to. Uruguay. 
On her fertile plains is the pasture for the vast 
herds which now constitute the chief national wealth; 
in her valleys and on her hills are mingled the vege- 
tation of the tropics and of the temperate zones, 
while in her mountains are great stores of mineral 
wealth. In 1900 the land devoted to pasturage was 
more than 37,000,000 acres, while, according to the 
declarations of the owners, in 1901 there ‘were 
6,326,001 head of cattle, 575,361 horses and 17,624,- 
518 sheep, besides many mules, pigs and goats in the 
various departments of the republic. During 1902 





more than 800,000 cattle were slaughtered, and the 
wool elip in 1900 amounted to nearly 33.000 metric 
ons. 


Several of the departments are extremely rich 
agriculturally, there being nearly 
22,000 farmers in the republic. 
Wheat is largely grown, while 
maize, barley, millet, rye, oats and 
flaxseed constitute a large propor- 
tion of the farm crops. obacco 
and olives are now being cultivated 
to quite a large extent, while the 
vineyards of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto and Rio Negro contain nearly 
12,000,000 vines. The minerals in 
Uruguay are chiefly to be found in 
the northern departments, where 
several gold mines are being 
worked, and silver, copper, lignite, 
coal, magnesium and lead are being 
mined ín paying quantities. The 
report of tlie special trade of 1901 
shows imports of $23,691,982 and 
Saports to the amount of $21,131,- 
Although there is no atthorita- 
tive statement of the revenue and 
expenditures of the country, tlie 
following is the estimate for 1901- 
02: Revenue, $16,160,000; expendi- 
ture, $16,160,996. 

Events in 1903.—In March the 
* Blancos," who have long been a 
disturbing element in Uruguay poli- 
tics, rebelled against the new President, Batle y 
Ordonez, and the appointment of departmental pre- 
fects and started a revolution. The trouble was con- 
fined to three departments and did not threaten the 
capital. Several engagements were held between the 
rebels and the government troops. The English rail- 
rond was destroyed, and it was reported that the 
revenue offices had been seized on March 17 by mu- 
tinous national guardsmen. On March 22 an agree- 
ment.was renched and articles of peace signed by the 
rebels and the government. It was agreed: that new 
prefects would be appointed in six departments to 
please the ‘Blancos,’ = 

President Date y. Ordonez was elected on March 
1 as a compromise. The two candidates before the 
Congress, which elects the President in Uruguay, 
were Maceuchen, a ‘‘Red,’’ and Carlos Blanco, a 
“White,” or ''Blanco," - Congress was able to come 
to no áfreement, and the name of Jose Batle y Or- 
donez was offered and accepted by all of the ''Keds'' 
and a part of their opponents. 

Serious diffieulties arose between Italy and Uru- 
guay in January over a clash which occurred be- 
tween the authorities and Captain Balestrini, of the 
Italian bark Maria Madre. The bark had been char- 
tered by a German firm for the conveying of a quan- 
tity of hides, but for some reason the vessel did not 
sail after the cargo had been loaded. The matter 
was taken to the courts by the Germans and an em- 
bargo was laid upon the bark. The captain attempted 
to prevent the seizing of his vessel by covering the 
decks with the Italian flag, but the Uruguay 
officials managed to get aboard and ordered the 
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Italian officers and crew ashore. The Italian Gov- 
ernment, through its consul, took up the matter, 
claiming. that Uruguay had exceeded her rights, 





— 


Utah has an area of 
84,028 square miles, 
and. by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 216,149. jtah was 
acquired by the United 
States by tbe treaty of 
‘Guadelu Hidalgo in 
1848, when several of 


Utab. 


; the. (Western States 
Capital: were given. u by 
SALT LAKE CITY, Mexico. In 4 it 


was organized as a 
Territory, and at that 
time comprised all of 
the country lying be- 
tween the eastern 
boundary of California and the great plains. The 
creation of the Territories of Nevada, Colorado and 
Wyoming reduced it to lts present dimensions. In 
1847 the ‘Mormons, under the leadership of Brigham 
Young, began tó make settlements in Salt Lake Val- 
ley, and rapidly extended themselves over the fertile 
region of the Territory, forming communities with 
governments administered from the central head 
of the church. Prior to the advent of railroads very 
few Gentlles entered the country, but with the ease 
of transportation afforded by the great railroad lines 
from the East many immigrants came into Utah and 
rapidly increased the population in spite of the ef- 
forts of the Mormons to keep the country for them- 
selves. January 4, 1898, Utah was admitted as a 
State, a constitution having been formed acceptable 
to Congress. ‘Previous to this time statutes had 
been passed forbidding the practice 
of polygamy, but countless contro- 
versies have arisen since then be- 
tween the United States Govern- 
ment and the Mormons as to the 
moral status of their faith. 

Utah is primarily an agricultural 
and mining State, though in recent 
years manufacturing has received 
a stimulus and now has a large 
share in the wealth of the region. 
The smelting and reflning of lead 
ore is the principal industry, the 
lead mined being 13 per cent of the 
total production in the United 
States. The manufacture of salt 
from the concentrated brine of the 
great Salt Lake also ranks high 
in the scale of important indus- 
tries. Dependent upon agriculture 
and horticulture are flour and grist 
milling, the canning of fruits and 
vegetables, and the manufacture of 
butter, cheese and condensed milk. 
Silver, as a by-product of lead re- 
fining, is of greater value in the 
State than is the lead. 

Events ín 1903.—The most im- 
portant aets of the State Legislature 
were the passage of an irrigation 
bill, providing for the construction of an irrigation 
system, and the adoption of laws for the protection 
of birds and animals, A commission was appointed 
to negotiate with the Legislature of Arizona for 
the annexation to Utah of that part of Arizona lying 
north of the Colorado River. Owing to the preva- 
lence of a grasshopper pest, county boards were 
authorized to offer a bounty of one cent a pound 
for grasshoppers, the State to pay two-thirds and 
the county one-third. It was made unlawful to 
store in the underground workings of any mine em- 
ploying more than ten men more than enough pow- 
der to last twenty-four hours, A rigid ''pure food 
Jaw" was enacted, The use of the American flag 
for advertising purposes or its disfigurement in any 
way was forbidden in another statute. <A State 
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and for a tíme an Italian naval demonstration 
was threatened. The matter was finally adjusted, 
owever. 


missioners and the of- 
fice of inspector with 
deputies were created 
to enforce new and 
stringent regulations to 
eradicate scab and 
other diseases from 
sheep. Permanent in- 
sanity was added tc 
the grounds for di- 
vorce. A mandatory 
free text-book law ap- 
plying to all school 
districts in the State 
was passed. School 
boards in districts hav- 
ing a population of 2,000 or more were ordered to es- 
tablish free kindergartens. A commission of five 
menibers was created to work toward securing the 
expenditure of Government funds for irrigation pur- 
peses within the State. The State banking law 
was amended to permit the establishment of banks 
of not less than $10,000 capital in cities or. towns 
having less than 3,500 inhabitants. Teachers afflicted 
with a serious infectious or hereditary disease were 
forbidden employment in the public schools. A State 
curfew law was enacted, making it unlawful for any 
years of age to be in any 


public place after nine o'clock in the evening, unless 
accompanied by parent or guardian. Provisions 
Were made for the care of dependent, neglected or 
ilM-treated children. A system of State highways 
was created. It was made a misdemeanor for any 
IX . person under eighteen years of age 
A 5 to buy, accept or have in his pos- 
4$ session any cigar, cigarette or to- 
3 bacco or narcotic in any form. A 
| State barber board was created to 
examine and license applicants de- 
siring to practice the barber trade. 
The labelling of all high explo- 
sives was required, showing the 
name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, date of manufacture 
and percentage of nitro-glycerine 
or other high explosive contained. 
On January 20 Apostle Reed 
Smoot, of the Mormon Church, was 
elected to the United States Senate 
by a vote of 46 to 17. A protest 
was ralsed at once from all parts 
of the country against seating the 
Senator-elect on the ground that 
he countenanced polygamy. Cburch, 
religious and reform organizations 
and prominent individuals were in- 
sistent in their attempts to pre- 
vent the election in the first place, 
and to nullify it in the second: 
Bed A large delegation of Boers pur- 
chased. a tract of several thousand 
Wells. acres near Ogden in February for 
colonization purposes. Attempts to 
build a cut-off across the Great Salt Lake for the 
Southern Pacific have cost the railroad company 
more than $1,000,000. The track was lald across 
the lake on great spiles, which appeared to be set 
in solid earth, but at the first trial the weight of 
a single locomotive caused the track to sink about 
half a mile from shore. At one point six forty- 
foot steel spiles were driven on top of each other, 
and the entire 240 feet of steel disappeared through 
the bed of the lake and could not be found. One hun- 
dred carloads of stone were dumped into the liole 
and ten minutes later could not be located with a 
forty-foot pole. During the Summer it was found 








xo 


that the lake had fallen two feet and six inches be- 
nd Doc? normal level in spite of the unprecedented 
rainfa 
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The coast of Vene- 
zuela was the first part 
of the mainland of 
America to be sighted 
Dy Columbus, wio, 
during his third voy- 
age, in 1498, entered 
the Gulf of ‘Paria and 
salled along the coast 
of the delta of the 
Orinoco. During tie 
following year a great 
part of the coast was 
traced by Spanish navi- 
gators, "and by 1550 
colonization had been 
carried so far that the 
territory was made a captain-generaley. Venezuela 
remained under ¡Spanish rule until 1820, when the 
province achieved independence, for which she had 
been fighting for ten years. In the war for inde- 
pendence the leader of the Venezuelan troops was 
Bolivar, the ablest general South America has ever 
produced. In 1821 Venezuela formed part of the 
Federal State of Colombia, which embraced the pres- 
ent republics of Colombia and Ecuador, but in 1829 
she became a separate government. In 1845 Spain 
finally recognized the independence of the country. 
In 1846 began the first of the succession of internal 
wars which have disturbed the equanimity of the state 
ever since. Early in 1901 there were several spas- 
modie revolts against President Castro's Govern- 
ment, which became more determined and more 
coherent as the year advanced, until by the begii- 
ning of 1902 civil war of the dead- 
liest kind was in progress. About 


Venezuela. 
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the same time trouble occurred 
along the Colombian border, but 
was  averted in this direction 


partly by the intervention of the 
United States. In October, 1902, 
the Government made a determined 
stand against the rebels and suc- 
ceeded in subduing them for a 
time. 

The President. — General Cipri- 
ano Castro. 

The Ministry.—Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, Alejandro Urbaneja; 
Secretary of Interior, Dr. Lucio 
ado: Secretary of Treasury, Jose 

de Castro; Secretary of War and 
Nave General J. M. Garcia Gomez; 
Secretary of Agriculture, General 
Jose T. Arria; Secretary of Public 
Works, General C. Castillo Chapel- 
lin; Secretary of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Blanco. 

The Government.—The Chief Ex- 
ecutive of Venezuela is a Peresi- 
dent, who is assisted by a Cabinet 
and a Federal Council. The Presi- 
dent is chosen by the Federal Coun- 
cil from among its members, who 
are, in turn, chosen by Congress every two years. 
Neither the President nor the members of the Fed- 
eral Council can be re-elected for the following terin. 
According to a decision of Congress, President Castro 
will hold office for six years from February 20, 1902. 

Legislative power is vested in a Congress, which 
consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The members of the Senate are chosen for four 
years by the Legislatures of the several States, and 
members of the House of Representatives are elected 
for a like term by the direct vote of the people. 

The States of the Republic have thelr own Legls- 
latures and executives and their judicial officers. 
The Government of the country is modelled much af- 
ter that of the United 'States. Until 1881 Venezuela 
was divided into tweuty-one (States, but in that year 
a re-division was made into eight large States, each 
sub-divided into sections, or districts. Besides these 
there are several Territories. 

The Nation.—Venezuela has an area of 593,943 
square miles, and by a census made in 1891 had a 
population of 2,323,527. These figures include the 
territory awarded to Great 'Britain. 

Although Roman Catholic is the State religion 
all creeds are tolerated, but are not permitted any 
external manifestations. Education was made free 
and compulsory in 1870. There are about 1.450 Fea- 
eral and 150 State schools. For higher education 
there are two universities, twenty-two federal col- 
leges, eleven national schools for girls, one polytech- 
nie school, twenty-six private colleges, four normal 
schools, nine barrack schools, one nautical school 
and one school of arts and trades. In Caracas there 
is a national p c A M 





President Gualta. 
Lake Maracaibo. 


Agriculture, stock 
raising and the expor- 
tation of tropical 
fruits and nuts are 
the principal indus- 
tries of the republic. 
Sugar-cane, coffee, cer- 
eals, cocoa, etc., are 
grown abundantly. The 
staple product is cof- 


: 





fee, which goes main- 
ly to France, the 
United States and | 
Germany. The area 
under coffee is esti- 


mated at from 180,000 
to 200,000 acres. Beef 
and hides, especially the latter, 


in 


are exported 

large quantities, as also are rubber and skins. 
Gold is found in large quantltles in severa: of 

the districts, and there are silver mines In the States 


of Bermudez, Lara and Los Andes. Ca 
and iron are abundant, and sulphur, coal, lead, as- 
phalt, kaolin and tin are found. The iron mines at 
Inataca, on the Lower Orinóco, are in the hands of 
Americans. ‘Petroleum is found in Tachira, but is 
not exploited. The great asphalt lakes also lie prac- 
tically unused for lack of capital. 

No manufacturing of consequence is carried on in 
the republic. 

Events in 1903.—The opening of the year saw 
Venezuela with her ports blockaded by great war- 
ships, her country overrun with rebels, and her State 
bulldings filed with claimants clamoring for money, 
which Venezuela wished very much 
She possessed to pay. It was 
only a peaceful blockade, although 
now and then a few shells were 
sent against some defenseless vil- 
Ze e, or a small sailing boat was 

eld up by a cruiser aud made a 
nes of war—but there was no 
war. German, Italian and English 
bugles answered each other from 
the decks of the ships; on the 
street corners in Caracas one suw 
posters warning the people against 
the purchase of German or Eng- 
lish goods. United States Min- 
ister Bowen looked to The Hague 
for a settlement of the diffieal. 
ties, and President Castro looked 
with him. On January 8 Presl- 
dent Castro made a positive state- 
ment that he would trust his 
country’s affairs to the Interna- 
tional Tribunal. On the 16th he 
opened the Colombian frontier, 
and so dodged the blockade. On 
January 17 the Germans became 
tired of waiting, and the cruisers 
Panther, Vineta and Falke were 
sent to shell Fort San Carlos, 
which commands the entrance to 

On the 23d the bombardment 
ceased, About twenty-five were killed in the fort 
and many injured. The Germans claimed that the 
fort hád fired first, and all the blame was laid 
upon Venezuela. Venezuela denied this, accusing the 
Germans of insolent aggression. 

On the acceptance of The Hague tribunal as a 
court of arbitration, Minister Bowen requested that 
the blockade be raised at once, but the allied Powers 
skewed a disinclination to change their attitude with- 
out some guarantee that the finding of the court 
woula be obeyed by Venezuela. The Powers seemed 
unable to agree upon the terms of a joint protocol. 
Great Britain and Italy were able to agree, but 
Germany, in ber protocol, made demands for con- 
eessions which Minister Bowen felt obliged to re- 
fuse. Germany wished the payment of $340,000 
cash as. a condition precedent to the raising of the 
blockade. On Februury 11 the demand was agreed 
to, however. Germany was to be allowed the 
amount of her demand, Italy and Great Britain 
$27,500 each. On February 13 the protocols were 
signed by all the Powers interested. Orders were 
sent at once for raising the blockade. On the 14th 
the warships were withdrawn. Caracas went wild 
with joy, and her demonstrations were directed 
toward the United States and Minister Bowen, 

The only things left for a complete settlement of 
the difficulties were the signing of The Hague pro- 
tocols, the selection of arbitrators, the return of the 
Venezuelan ships seized by the Powers and the 
satisfying of the five other claimants. On February 
17 a protocol betweeh the United States and Vene- 
zucla was signed, providing for an DE of 
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the United States claims by a commission to meet 
at Caracas. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland was se- 
lected as umpire in case of a disagreement in the 
commission, France and Venezuela signed their 
protocol on February 18, and the Queen of Holland 
was suggested in this, as ip the United States pro- 
toco), as the one to name an umpire. The claims 
of Mexico, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Denmark 
were to be settled by the same means. During the 
Spring and Summer the tangie was slowiy straight- 
ened, though not without threats from the Powets, 
who seemed to wish more than their preto:ols had 
demanded; and the diplomatic conferences grew 
warm at times and promised to reopen the entire 
question. The Czar of Russia was called upon to 
name the members of the Court of Arbitratio 1, and 
in August be selected M. Mouravieff, Dr. Lardy and 
Professor Matzen. Dr. Lardy and Professor atzen 
refused to serve, and the selection of two names to 
take their places was postponed for two months. 
The last of the Venezuelan warships seized by the 
Powers was returned on March 4. The Hague proto- 
cols were finally signed on May 7, in Washington. 
The civil war which had been earried on with 
more or less violence during the Spring and Summer 
ended on July 26, with the surrender of General 
Antonio Ramos, one of the last chiefs of the revolu- 
tion to remain in the fleld. Early in September the 


Vermont has an area 
of 9,653 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a Lii nep 
of 343,641. 












’ ermont 

Vermont. was first visited by 
Europeans in 1609, 

er when Champlain ex- 


plored the lake since 
known by his name. 
During the next cen- 
tury the lake and its 
borders were a thor- 
P Lee for various 
military expeditions in 
the Indian and colonial 
"wars, and several forts 
and military posts were built. The first permanent 
settlement ‘was made in 1724 at Fort Dummer, in 
the limits of Brattleboro. Both New 
York and New Hampshire claimed 
Jurisdiction over the territory under 
royal grants. By 1763 New Hamp- 
shire had chartered 138 townships 
west of the Connecticut, and between 
1765 and 1776 New York had is- 
sued grants of land covering 2,418,- 
700 acres, often embracing the 
same territory as that granted 
by New Hampshire. The claims 
of New York were resisted by the 
settlers, and often open conflicts 
took place. In 1776 Vermont 
sought admission to the Provincial 
Congress, but was refused. In Jan- 
uary, 1777, the Territory  pro- 
claimed independence, framed a 
State Constitution and again ap- 
plied for admission into the Con- 
federacy of Colonies, but was re- 
fused as before. In 1780 British 
generals made overtures to the 
little republic, but with no result 
save a diplomatic intercourse con- 
tinued for three years, which 
was so managed as to gain time 
and save the section from invasion. 
In 1782 another attempt was 
made to gain admission to Con- 
gress, with a result like that. of the other two at- 
tempts. In March, 1791, however, Vermont was 
admitted to the Union as the fourteenth State. 

During the Revolution, and especially during the 
early part of the conflict, Vermont played an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the colonies. In May, 
1715, the ''Green 'Mountain Boys," under Ethan 
Allen and Seth Warren, captured Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and the battle of Bennington, in 1777, 
was won by the combined forces of 'Vermont and 
New Hampshire. It has recently been claimed that 
the battle of Bennington was fought on New York 
soll. During the Civil War Vermont contributed 
83,288 troops to the Federal army and navy. 

During the last decade there has been a large 
Increase in manufacturing in Vermont, far out of 
proportion to the increase in 
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m 
| facturing interests are largely dependent upon the 


natura] resources of the State—the forests, quarries 
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country was at peace, for the first time since Gen- 
eral Castro became President, four years before. 
October 28, the anniversary of the birth of Simon 
Bolivar, was set as the date for the formal announce- 
meni of peace. 

A decree was issued by the government at Caracas 
on May 23 defining the rights of foreigners in Ven- 
ezuela. Foreigners shall enjoy all the rights of Ven- 
ezuelans, exeept that they must not form part of po- 
litieal societies, edit political newspapers or write 
about affalrs of government, publish their office or 
employment, take arms in domestic contentions of 
the Republie or deliver speeches which in any way 
relate to the polities of the country. 

On June 15 the Federal Court announced the set- 
tlement of a claim against the government held by 
Martinez & Debrio Brothers, of Mexico, who brought 
action against Venezuela in 1869 to recover on a loan 
made by Mexico to Colombia in 1826, when that 
country was composed of Venezuela and Ecuador. 
The decision granted the Mexican firm the principal 
of the loan, but not the interest. 

.In May a decree was issued providing for the 
coinage of 4,000,000 bolivars in silver, to be made 
at the mint at Philadelphia. A decree was is- 


sued the same month closing the custom houses of La 
Guiria, 


Vela de Coro, Guanta, Puerto Sucre, 
Colorado and Cuidad Bolivar. 


Dano 


and grazing land. 
The manufacture of 
lumber and timber 
products ranks first, 
and connected with 
the lumber trade is 
the manufacture of 
wood pulp. Extensive 


granite and slate quar- 
ries give employment 
to a large number of 
men. 

Events in 1903.—On 
February 3 a refer- 
endum on, the liquor 
question as submitted 
to the; people, and by 
a majority of. 729 a license law was substituted 

prohibition law, which had been on the 
books for fifty years. 
When the vote on the referendum 
was taken 80 towns voted ‘‘yes” 
and 140 voted “no.” There 
seemed to have been a change of 
sentiment in the towns when the 
town elections came on March 3. 
All of the cities and 110 of the 
towns in the State voted for li- 
cense on the local option question, 
The law went into effect at once, 
but owing to the fact tbat com- 
missioners were to be appointed 
in each town to issue licenses, sa- 
loons eould not open until the first 


of April. 
Prohibition has been  »ractl- 
cally inactive for years, but on 


the passage of the license law 
the saloonkeepers determined to 
use their efforts in giving the State 
a taste of real prohibition. Be- 
ginning on March 3 every bar was 
closed, and every source of liquor 
Supply was shut to the drinker, 
unless he got his drinks  froin 
across the State line. Entry of 
liquor to the State was denied. 
The saloonkeepers became active 
advocates of the Law and Order 
League, and made Vermont completely dry for 30 days. 

According to the Crop Reporter, the pince: 
crops for 1902 were as follows: Corn, 57,718 acres, 
1,258,252 bush@ls; oats, 77,780 acres. 3,111,200 
bushels; potatoes, 27,133 acres, 2,550,502 bushels; 
hay, 926,878 acres, 1,177,135 tons. The value of 
the dairy products was $9,321,389. 

Work was done during the year on the construc- 
tion of a system of electric roads, under the fran- 
chise granted the Franklin County Traction Com- 
pany by the State Legislature in 1902. The system 
is to comprise seventy-two miles of track, and it is 
planned to complete connections between New 
York and Montreal. Valuable water power fran- 
chises have been acquired by the company for the 
development of power. The road will open an at- 


McCullough. 


tractive Summer resort region in one ef the most 
beautiful sections of Vermont, 
Lake Champlain. 


which borders on 
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Virginia has an area 
of 42,330 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
af 1,851,184. he first 
white men to visit Vir- 
ginia were the follow- 
ers of Cabot, who 
probably entered Ches- 
apeake 'Bay in 1498; 

Oapital: but nothing was heard 
RICHMOND. of the country until 
Raleigh’s ships, in 
1548, brought glowing 
accounts of its re- 
sources, The first per- 
manent ¡English settle- 
ment in America was made ut Jamestown May 13, 
1607, by a band of colonists sent out by Sir Thomas 
Gates and his company, who had obtained a charter 
from James I. to plant two colonies in Virginia. In 
1619 the first Legislature was organized at James 
City, the capital, a few miles inland from James- 


Virginia. 





town. Negro slavery was introduced in 1019 by a 
Dutch man-of-war. In 1621 the London Company 


granted a libera] constitution, under which the laws 
were administered until the time of the Revolution. 
In 1624 the charter was revoked and Virginia made a 
royal province, continuing to be 
the most favored of the American 
colonies. until. the time of the 
Revolution. In 1698 the capital 
was transferred to Williamstown, 
where the college of William and 
Mary had been establisbed in 1693. 
In 1716 Governor Spotswood 
erossed the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and was the first white man to | 
reach the great valley beyond. Soon | 
this section began to be settled 
by Scotch-Irish and German immi- 
grants. Indian wars followed as 
the settlers moved westward, but 
in 1744 Virginia purchased from 
the Indians rights to make settle- 
ments to the Ohio, and built a 
fort where Pittsburg now stands. 
The French captured tbis in 1754, 
and tbe long French and Indian 
War followed, until 1763, when, by 
the treaty of Paris, the Mississippi 
was made the western boundary 
of the colony. In 1773 tbe Gen- 
eral Assembly resolved for an ‘‘In- 
tercolonial Committee of  Corre- 
spondence,” and for this it was 
dissolved by Governor Dunmore. 
In 1774 it again met, this time to : 
protest against the closing of the port of Boston 
and was again dissolved by the Governor, In 1781 
the State ceded to the Government all- her. territory 
beyond tbe Ohio, stipulating that it should be di- 
vided into new States as fast as peopled. The Fed- 
eral Constitution was ratified in 1788.: During. the 
Civil War Virginia suffered more than any other 
State, her territory being continually overrun by 
fighting troops. July 6, 1869, a new Constitution 
was formed, abolishing slavery and accepting . the 
results of the war. Tbe Fifteenth Amendment was 
ratified in October, 1869, and Virginia was read- 
mitted to the Union in 1870. 
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Events in 1903.—On 
Februury 7 a concur- 
rent resolution was 
introduced in the Vir- 
ginla House of Dele- 
gates, EE Con- 
gress to ‘‘call a con- 
stitutional convention 
for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to tbe. States 
an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution 
Providing for the elec- 
tion of United States 
Senators by the direct 
vote of the people.” 
On March 2 a bill was 
offered in the Legislature 
erection of a monument to 
his generals. 
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the 
Lee and 
The bill called for an approprla- 
tion of $50,000, to be supplemented by private con- 


providing for 


Robert 


tributions, The monument planned was to include 
in the group of figures Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” 
Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, Joseph E. Johnson, Am- 
brose P. Hill and Matthew .F. Maury. A bill was 
passed by the Senate on March 4 forbidding Chris- 
tian Scientists to poe their profession of beal- 
ing the sick in the State and charging therefor, 
unless they have been duly exam- 
ined and licensed by the State 
Board of Stated Medical Exam- 
iners. On April 10 a bill was in- 
troduced to prevent two or more 


persons from conspiring or com- 
bining together for tbe purpose 
of preventing, deterring or hinder- 


ing persons from working for who- 
ever they please. The bil was 
aimed at those who  precipltute 
riots at Virginia mines during 
Strikes. A drastic anti-trust biil 
was introduced on April 25, mod- 
elled after the Missouri law, un- 
der which big packing  concecna 
were prosecuted in that State. 
On May 14 a bill was passed 
making an appropriation of $500 
to remove the remains of the wife 
and daughter of President Monroe 
from Loudon County to Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond. 

Senator John W. Danlel was 
declared the nominee to succeed 
himself in the United States Sen- 
ate, on June 5. His name was 
the only one presented to be voted 
for at the Democratic party pri- 

. mary. Two cases involving the 
franchise rights of colored men were brougbt before 
the Federal Supreme Court in January, to test the 
new Virginia: State Constitution. 

The: employes of the Richmond Passenger .& 
Power Company went on strlke in June, after a 
demand for increased wages and shortened work 
days. Rioting ensued and troops were called out 
by the Governor. The public seemed to be gen- 
erally in.favor of the strikers and refused to use 
the cars of the company, preferring to walk or ride 
A settlement was reached after consid- 
erable. property had been destroyed and several per- 
sons badly injured. 
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Washington bas an 
area of 70,574 square 
mlles, and by the cen- 
aus of 1900 had a pop- 


. Washington. 


of the region which is 
the State of 
Washington was 
discovery, In 1592, of 
the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca b 
In 1776 «Captain He- 
cata, a Spanish navi- 
gator, discovered the 
mouth of: the Colums. 
bla, but was unable to 
enter the river. In 1789 Captain Kendrick, an Ameri» 
can, sailed through the Stfalt of Fuca, through the 
Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte Sound, and was: 
the first to make known the character of. these in- 
lind waters. On the llth of May, 1792, Captain 
Gray, of the American ship Columbia, entered the 
river, to which he gave the name of his ship. This 
gave to the United States the priority of claim to 
the Oregon region, which then comprised the present 
States of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, In October 
of the same year an Englishman sailed up and exe 
amined the Columbia about 100 - ; 
nilles from the mouth. The coast 
Soon became well known, and the 
United States Government fitted 
out expeditions to more thoroughly 
explore the interior. The most 
important of these was that under 
Lewis and Clark, who, ascending 
the Missouri, made the Cleurwater 
River, thence entering the Colum- 
bia and reaching the Pacific Ocean 
in December, 1805. 

In 1810 two expeditions were 
sent out by companies formed by 
J. J. Astor for the purpose of en- 
gaging in fur trade along the river, 
and the following year a trading 
post was established at Astoria, 
near the mottth of the Columbia. 
In the. meantime another fur trad- 
ing expeditióh. had been sent out 
by the Northwest Fur Company in 
an attempt to: forestall the Astor 
expedition, but 1t reached the river 
too late. For somé time after the 
history of the country was merely 
the record of the Northwest Fur 
Company and the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany During all the years of the 
ur trading a dispute had been go- 
ing on between the United States and England, and 
‘at times wur was threatened. An agreement was ar- 
rived at after a time, and in 1846 a treaty. was 
signed fixing the boundary at the forty-ninth 'parallel. 
The Territory of Oregon was formed in 1848, and in 
1853 the Territory of Washington was established 
from a part of the original country. Washington was 
admited to Statehood November 11, 1899. 

Thefe has been a steady increase in manufacturing 
during the last decade. The discovery of gold. in 
Alaska and the Yukon did much to stimulate bust- 
ness in the western portion of the State. The manu- 
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West Virginia has 
an area g 

square miles, and by 
the census of 1900 had 
a population of 658,- 
800. At the outbréak 
of the ‘Civil War Vir- 
ginia was divided in 






West Uirginia. 






Ts sentiment : regarding 

he principles involve 

Capital: in the confliet. The 
OHARLEBTON, Alleghany — Mounfains 
had long divided the 


State commerelally and 
politically as well as 
physically into a Vir- 

pinia and (Western Vir- 
ginia. The Civil War fixed a final boundary between 
the two sections, and the poople of the west, finding 
their markets along the Ohio River and in closer 
touch with the people of that region, naturally 
adopted tho prinelples of those with whom they came 
in contact. When Virginia passed the Ordinance of 
Secession in 1861 the Unionist counties in the west 
met at Wheeling and adopted ap ordinance for the 
reorganisation of the State government and the for- 
mation of a new State, to be known as Kanawha, to 
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facture of lumber and 
timber produets ranks 
first, and the -presery- 
ing of fish is of great 
importance. 

vents in 1903, — 
Among the bills passed 
by -the last: séssion of 
the State. :Logislature 
the two that.;attracted 


tion were: those known 
as the ''"Barbers' bill” 
and : the “Gambling 
bill.” .'The former 
makes it & felony to 
open & barber: shop on 
Sunday and provides severe penalties for its infrac- 
tion. . It ‘is «nearly identical with an Oregon law. 
The Gambling. bill makes it a felony to conduct: or 
to take. part: in any gambling game whatever in 
any manner, shape or form. The bill specifies about 
every sort of gambling device in existence, Other 
bills were passed, relating to child labor, defining 
criminal anarchy and fixing penalties, making 
legal. an'.elght-hour work day, and providing 
a nalty .for a second or third conviction 
for felony.. Levi Ankeny was elected United States 
X Senator from Washington on the 
—— thirteenth ballot on January ou. 
On February 24 a formal charge 
was filed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives charging a member 
from Seattle with soliciting bribes 
in connection with an investigation 
of the State printing contracts. 
He was accused of asking print- 
ing contractors to pay nim $1,500 
to secure a favorable report re- 
warding contracts by the special 
committee of which this member 
was chairman. A committee of 
five was appointed to investigate 
the charges. It was said that the 
gamblers of the State had raised 
a fund of about $60,000 to be 
used in defeating the anti-gambling 
law which finally passed the Legis- 
lature. 

On March 31 the Grand Jury 
brought bills of indictment against 
the Mayor, Chlef of Police and 
other prominent men of Seattle, 
charging them with embezzlement, 
obtaining property by fraud, per- 
jury, failure to perform duties and 
other offences. Eve effort was 
made to have the bills unreported 
and the most brilliant counsel in the State was em- 
ployed to argue the cases of those indicted. i 

A syndicate of New York men obtained a fran- 
chise in January. for the construction and control of 
the Port Angeles Pacific Railway, to be built from 
Port Angeles westward to connect with the Northern 
Pacific. The road will traverse the largest tract of 
fir and cedar in the State, and is assured an immense 
traffic. In April more than 200 shingle mille were 
closed, owing to a surplus of stock and a dull East- 
ern market. More than 2,500 men were thrown out 
of employment. 


be comprised of thirty- 
nine specified counties. 
The ordinance was pre- 
sented to the voters 
and accepted by a 
large majority. A 
State constitution was 


adopted, and in No- 
vember, 1861, a gov- 
ernment was formed 


for: the: new State of 
West Virginia.  Con- 
gress accepted this con- 
stitution June 20, 1863. 

At the time of sep- 
aration from the 
mother State provision 
was made for an assumption of a just share of the 
old State’s debt, though an adjustment was not 
reached for years. At the Close of the Civil War 
West Virginia was one of the first States to modify 
and repeal the enactments which had led to the con- 
flict, and in 1870 they were abrogated forever. 

West Virginia is an agricultural State, but has 
shown a large increase in manufacturing during the 
last decade. Extreme localization is shown in man- 
ufacturing, the twelve counties along the Ohio River 
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producing more than one-half of all the products of compel the children under his care to attend school 


the State. The iron and steel industry of the State, 
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for a period of at least twenty weeks yearly. In 


confined almost entirely to Wheeling, is by far the his message to the Legislature in January Gov- 


most important. In the production 
of coke West Virginia is second 
only to Pennsylvania. 

Events in 19083.—Among the im- 
portant acts passed by the State 
Legislature were the following: An 
act to define the powers of trust 


eompanies, empowering them to 
buy, hold, sell and guarantee 
bonds, stocks, loans and evidences 


of indebtedness, to engage in a 
general banking business, to re- 
ceive upon deposit for safe keep- 
ing jewelry, plate, stocks, bonds 
and valuable property of every de- 
scription, to act as trustee, as- 
signee, receiver and so forth, and 
to earry on a general trust com- 
pany business; an act providing for 
the taxation of chartered and in- 
eorporated companies within the 
State; an act instituting the West 
Virginia Asylum for the use of in- 
eurable defectives, excepting those 
Suffering with consumption, cancer 
or leprosy: an aet regulating the 
salarles of State officers; an act 
placing the regulation, direction 
and control of all matter relating 
to the examination of applicants 


for teachers’ certificates in the hands of the 
State Superintendent of Schools; an act pro- 
viding for compulsory education and (fixing a 


penalty for any parent or guardian who does not 


Wisconsin has an 
area of 65,805 square 
miles. and by the cen- 
sus of 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of 2,069,042. 
The first white people 
in Wisconsin were 
French explorers, Jean 
Nicolet and his fol- 
lowers, who entered 
the region in 1634. 
In 1658-59 two fur 
traders, Radisson 
and  Groselliers,  vis- 
ited the Mississippi 
and left a record of 
their travels. In 1665 
& Jesuit mission at La Pointe was founded by Father 
“Maude Allouez, and three years later he established 
the mission of St. Francis Xavier on the shores of 
reen Bay. In 1673 Father Marquette, accompany- 





Wisconsin. 


Capital: 
MADISON. 


ing Louis Joliet, reached the Mississippi by passin 
ennepin an 


through Wisconsin, aud later Father 
La Salle traced other waterways 
within the territory. "Trading posts 
were established soon after this, 
becoming dependencies of Macki- 
naw. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century a fixed settle- 
ment was established at Green Bay, 
and at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War Prairie du Chien. at 
the mouth of the Wisconsin, grew 
into a like settlement, and a few 
years later La Pointe and Portage 
became permanent trading posts. 

England retained Mackinaw af- 
ter the treaty of 1785, and Ameri- 
can dominion was not felt by the 
Wisconsin traders until after the 
War of 1812. 

The formation of Astor's com- 
pany to establish fur trade in this 
region was followed by a law for- 
bidding English traders in the ter- 
ritory, which resulted in an in- 
erease of American influence. By 
the ordinance of 1787 Wisconsin 
had been a part of the Northwest 
Territory. In 1800 it was included 
in Indiana Territory. In 1809 it 
passed to Illinois, and in 1818 to 
Michigan. In 1825 the lead mines 
in the southern part of the State 
attention and eonsiderable mining population eame 
into the country. In 1828 Fort Winnebago was 
erected at Portage and the mining region was ceded 
to the whites by the Indians, In 1832 occurred the 


began to attract 


Black Hawk War, which ended 1n the almost entire 
The punitive expedition 


extermination of the Sacs. 








Gov. A. B. White. 


Wisconsin Terri- 





Gov. Robert M. La Follette. 


ernor White strongly urged the 
passage of a law to prevent lynch- 
ing, suggesting that the Governor 
be given power to remove the 
sheriff and prosecuting attorney 
from office who do not do their 
duty in cases where lynchings have 
occurred within their jurisdiction. 

The miners in the northwestern 
part of the State became turbulent 
in February while on strike and 
resisted the Federal authorities. 
At Stanniford City on February 25 
a pitehed battle occurred, during 
which several were killed and 
many more wounded. At Atkins- 
ville later on another fight took 
place and a number of colored 
miners were killed. It was 
elaimed that they were asleep 
when attacked by United States 
deputy marshals and were not 
given a chance to defend them- 
selves, On March 19 the Federal 
Grand Jury brought indictments 
against 293 miners charged with 
conspiracy and resisting Federal 
officers engaged in the discharge of 
their duty. 

Damage was caused In March by 
floods in the Ohio and tributary rivers. On March 2 


the Ohio was forty-elght feet high at Huntington and 
e 


the river was full of floating logs and wreckage. 
greatest loss was felt by lumbermen. 


sent after them dis- 
closed the rich farm- 
ing and mining lands 
of the region. In 1836 


tory was formed and 
there was a great in- 
flux of population. Muy 
29, 1848, Wisconsin be- 
came a State. 

The manufacture of 
lumber and timber 
roducts is the most 
mportant industry in 
Wisconsin. Flour and 
grist milling ranks sec- 
ond in importance, and 
foundry and machine shop products and malt liquors 
in the order named. 

Events in 1903.—John C. Spooner was re-elected 
to the United States Senate on January 27, receiving 
a majority of the votes in each House. Neal Brown, 
of Wausau, received the complimentary votes of the 

Democrats. On March 5 resolu- 
tions were introduced in the Sen- 
ate providing for an interstate con- 
ference on the race question. The 
text of the resolution authorized 
the Governor to call upon the Gov- 
ernors of other States to appoiat 
ten delegates each to a convention 
to be held in Atlanta in July. The 
question came up for vote on 
March 10, and because of the oppo- 
sition shown to the idea by the 
Governors of Southern States the 
Senate refused to pass it.  South- 
ern newspapers contained strong 
1 expressjons of disapproval toward 

such a course and believed that the 
settlement of the question could 
not be reached by its discussion in 
a convention. On March 7 the 
lower house of the Legislature 
passed a bill changing the rallroad 
taxation system from the license 
fee plan to an ad valorem basis. 
It was estimated that this would 
mean an increase of $1,000,000 an- 
nually to the State when it became 
a.law. A bill to prevent fraud in 
the measuring of fruits and veg- 
etables provided for standard sizes 
of measures and baskets for hucksters’ wares, which, 
when offered for sale by the basket or box, must be 
placed in receptacles of the authorized capacities. 

The Crop Reporter (issued paure 1903) says 
ne rr crops in Wisconsin in 1 were: Corn, 
1,504,445 acres, 42,425,840 bushels: Winter wheat, 
120,038 acres, 2,197,061 bushels; Spring wheat, 412,- 
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046 acres, 7,458,033 bushels; oats, 2,318,900 acres, 95,- 
037,810 bushels; barley, 488,421 acres, 16,508,630 bush- 
els; rye, 328,552 acres, 5,209,633 bushels; buckwheat, 


The cause of woman 
suffrage has been mark- 
edly advanced during 
the last few years, 
both in the United 
States and foreign 
lands, and there are 
now but few States 
and countries in which 
women have not some 
active voice in the af- 
fairs of government. 
¡ In some places the le- 
gal suffrage rights of 
women are identical 
with those of the men 
voters, and in others 
partial suffrage exists. In this article is shown the 
present suffrage conditions in those countries where 
women have a share in the selection of officials and 
representatives. 

Australia.— Australia has extended the suffrage to 
women more generally than any other country. There 
are in Australia three distinct classes of suffrage— 
municipal, parliamentary and federal. Women were 
given municipal suffrage in New South Wales in 
1807, in Victoria in 1869, in West Australia in 1871, 
in New Zealand in 1877, in South Australia in 1880, 
in Tasmania in 1884. 

The Parliamentary suffrage was extended to the 
women of New Zealand in 1893, in 
South Australia in 1895, in West 
Australia in 1900 and in New South 
Wales in 1902. 

In 1902 the First Federal Par- 
Hament extended the federal suf- 
frage to all women in Australia 
upon the same terms as men, the 
greatest gain which has been made 
in the movement for the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

All women in Australia, there- 
fore, upon the same terms as mel 
enjoy full municipal and federal 
suffrage, and the women of West 
Australia, South Australia and New 
South Wales possess all forms of 
suffrage. The women of Victoria, 
Tasmania and Queensland do not 
possess the Parliamentary suffrage. 
New Zealand is not federated. and 
hence there is no federal suffrage 
there. Women and men vote upon 
equal terms in all elections. 

United States.—In the United 
States women possess suffrage upon 
equal terms with men at all elec- 
tions in four States—in Wyoming, 
established in 1869; in Colorado, 
in 1893; in Utah, in 1895, and in 
Idaho, in 1896. In Kansas women possess school 
suffrage, established in 1861, and municipal suffrage, 
established in 1887. 

In eighteen additional States women possess 
school suffrage—in Michigan and Minnesota, estab- 
lished in 1875; in New Hampshire and Oregon in 
1878; in Massachusetts in 1879; in New York and 
Vermont in 1880; in Nebraska in 1883; in Wisconsin 
in 1885; in Washington in 1886; in Arizona, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Dakota and South Dakota in 
1887; in Illinois in 1891; in Connecticut in 1893; in 





Woman 
Suttrage. 


Mrs. 


Wyoming has an area 
of 97,890 square miles, 
and by the census of 
1900 had a population 
of 92.531. Wyoming 
was first visited by 
white men in 1742 and 


BE 


Wyoming. 


— 1744, when Sieur de 
Verendrye, w e h á a 

ale party from ~anada, 
Capital: entered the territory 
CHEYENNE. and discovered the 


Rocky Mountains. John 
Colter, of Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition of 
1806-10, explored the 
northern part of the 
section and discovered Yellowstone Park. In 1807 
Ezeklal Williams made extensive explorations in 
Wyoming, and in 1812 Robert Stuart's courier party 
discovered the route to the West known as the ‘‘Over- 
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27,603 acres, 441,648 bushels; potatoes, 250,022 acres, ; 


28,752,530 bushels; hay, 1,920,318 acres, 
tons; tobacco, 48,422 acres, 64,885,480 pounds. 


Ohio in 1894. Two 
additional States per- 
mit women to vote 


upon ri ee ee of 

municipa onds—Mon- 

tana, established in CARRIE 

1887: Iowa in 1894. CHAPMAN CATT, 
Louisiana gave all g 

women taxpayers the Pres. National 


American Woman 
Suffrage Asso. 


suffrage upon all ques- 
tions of public expen- 
ditures in 1898. 

Either full or frac- 
tional suffrage for 
women exists in twen- 
ty-six States. 

Europe.—In the Isle 
of Man and Pitcairn Island women have full suffrage. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales women 
vote for all elective officers except members of 
Parliament. In 1898 women engaged in coinmerce in 
France were given the right to vote for judges of 
the Tribunals of Commerce. In Sweden women vote 
for all elective officers except representatives; also, 
indirectly, for members of the House of Lords. In 
Norway women vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament. In Russia women householders vote 
for all elective officers and on all local matters; in 
Finland for all elective officers. Property holding 
women in Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein nnd Bruns- 
wick may vote by proxy at local 
elections and for members of pro- 
vincial diets. Women who are 
landed proprietors may vote in Bo- 
hemia by proxy for members of 
the Imperial Parliament and the 
local diet. In Saxony women vote 
on the same terms as men; married 
womeu by proxy, single women di- 
rectly. Women have municipal 
suffrage in Moravia by proxy. In 
Austria-Hungary they vote by proxy 
for all elective officers. In Cro- 
atia and Dalmatia women vote at 
local elections in person. In Italy 
widows with property vote by proxy 
for members of Parliament. In 
Prussia women vote by proxy at 
loeal elections and for members of 
provincial diets, and in Luxemburg 
for municipal officers and members 
of the Legislature also. In Swit. 
zerland women real estate owners 
have local suffrage in the canton of 
Berne. In Roumania women tax- 
payers have municipal suffrage by 
proxy. 

The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association maintains na- 
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tional headquarters at Warren, 
Ohio. Its officers are: Honorary President—Susan 
B. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y.; President—Carrie 


Chapman Catt, 205 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York; Vice-President-at-Large— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Philadelphia; Corresponding Secretary—Kate M. Gor- 
don, New Orleans; Recording Secretury—Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Boston; Treasurer—Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. Auditors—Laura Clay, Lexington, 
Ky., and Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines, la. State 
associations auxiliary to the national body exist in 
each State. 


land Trail.” In 1854 
Sublette and Campbell 
built Fort Williams, 
afterward called Fort 
Laramie, and estab- 
lished the flrst perma- 
nent post in the State, 
In 1834 the first emi- 
grants to the Pacific 
Coast passed along the 
overland trail, and in 
1836 the first white 
women crossed the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Fort Bridger, the 
second permanent post, 
was built in 1842. In 
1847 the advance guard of the Mormons crossed 
Wyoming on their way to Utah, Fort Laramie was 
garrisoned in 1819 and made a Government post. In 
1854 began a series of Indian wars which con- 





3,268,604 
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i tinued until 1876. The de Indian uprising hap- 
pened from 4862 to 1868, and in 1886 occurred the 
massaere of Fort Phil Kearny, when Colonel Fetter- 
man and eighty men were killed. ‘rhe gold mines of 
Sweetwater were discovered in 1867, and the city of 
Cheyenne was founded in the same year. The first 
passenger train on the Union Pacific Railroad ar- 
rived in Wyoming in 1867. In 1868 the Territory of 
Wyoming was organized. Cheyenne was designated 
as the capital, and Laramie was 
founded. The first Territorial Leg- 
islature convened at Cheyenne in 
1869. An act was approved that 
year giving women the right to 
vote and. hold otlice in Wyoming. 
Coal was discovered in 1869 and 
the first mine was opened. In 1890 
. Wyoming was admitted to State- - 
hood and the first Legislature con- 
vened at Cheyenne. In the same 
year cowboys, in an attempt to put 
a stop to train robbery, brought 
about a period of outinwry that 
necessitated a call for United 
States. troops. 

Wyoming is a stock-raising and 
mining State, and its manufactur- 
ing industries are limited almost 
entirely to articles for home con- 
sumption. Iron ore and petroleum 
are found plentifully, but trans- 
portation facilities sre poor. and 
the development of these resources 
is not far advanced. Work: is he- 
ing done steadily by the Union Pa- 
eific Railroad in developing sections 
of the State and: in inducing home- 
seekers to take up residence there. 

Events in 1903. — Governor De 
Forest Richards died in April, and under. the Wyo- 
ming.law ‘Secretary of State Fennimore. Chiatterton 
became Governor, leaving the office of Secretaty va- 
cant. 
and Professor C. T. Johnson. was appointed to suc- 

ceed him. ira Treasurer Henry G, resigned 

on September 1 to join the United States: Steel Com- 
pany at New York. He was succeeded. by Hon. 

William C. Irvine. The presidency of the State Unt- 
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ov. “Fennimore Ohatterton. 


State Engineer Fred Bond died on August 10 ` 


.stroyed . 
.kflled.about 100 were Finlanders, 50 were colored and 





versity was left vacant by the resignation of E. E. 
Smiley on September 1. 

Unusually severe weather prevailed tn Wyoming 
in February, following a blizzard which raged for 
three days. In some sections of the State the ther- 
mometer dropped to twenty-five degrees below zero. 
Many sheep on the ranges were frozen or snowed un- 
der. and all stock out of shelter was in danger. The 
trouble of 1902 between the sheepmen and the cat- 
tlemen of the Sweetwater region 
was not repeated in 1903, although 
it was expected. -The esttlemen de- 
cided to allow fhe sheep raisers to 
use their leased land for grazing 
purposes in the Sprfng, promising 
to have the matter finally settled in 
the Fall. An outbreak of scab on 
the sheep ranges caused the Board 
of Sheep Commissioners considera- 
ble anxiety during the Summer, 
and about 6,000.000 sheep were 
dipped under its direction to eradi- 
ente the disease. 

The largest amount of eoa] ever 
mined in any single colliery in 
Wyoming was taken - from the 
Woodward Colliery in August, when 
64,000 tons were mined in one 
month. It was reported that the 
entire yleld for the. year would far 
surpass that of any previous season, 

A hundred-barrel oil gusher was 
struck near Evanston on September 
1. The land was held by the Union 
Pacific Railroad as part of the 
grant given by Congress when the 
road was constructed. In 1902 all 
of this Jand was filed on by oil 
prospectors, the Government disecon- 
tinuing the issuing of patents to the railroad for a 
time to give the prospectors a chance to determine 
whether the field was oil-producing. 
` An explosion of firedamp at mine No, 1 of the 
Union Pacific Coal Company on June 30 caused the 
death: of 284 miners, injured scores of others and de- 
a vast amount of property. ..Of the men 


the rest were Americans. 
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zs Zanzibar is an island: tan was the titular sovereign, has been practically a 
“| lying off the east coast . proteetomate under British administration. All accounts 
| of Africa. It has--àre always open to inspection of the British Consul- 
Em -| a considerable forelgn::Genéral,:wlthout. whose consent no new undertakings 
| i FTN population, mostly“ en-%-or:- additional. expenditures can be incurred. ^ The 
i Zanz bar. gaged in trading teveaye is. malüly..derlved from customs . dues . and 

l | There are. about fifty taxes on produce, chiefly cloves. Mohammedanism 1s 
= ,|,EngMshmen, forty .Ger-: the ‘religion ob, the country, most of the natives of 
^| mans, a “few -'Xmeri-; theicoast' and 1slánds;being Sunnis of the Shati school. 
cans, Fgenchmen, Ital- * 








though, many. are heathém, There are Christian mis- 








| Capital: ^| Jans, Geeks, and Ron: sfons.on the island and far into the. mainland, but 

E ZANZIBAR..  manians, the last: two the natives do. ndt take kindly to this religion, and 

i . | being under Britishy:conversions. are few. S "E n 

| "| protection, . There are ` The British ‘have for years carried on a: sharp 

E JL also about 7,000 Brit- -contest against the slave trade. ‘but without: much 
AAA NAAA ish Indian, subjects, success. e coast was so scantily guarded that it 


A through whose |. hands; was easy for a trader to slip out with a boatload 

|; almost the whole trade of Zanzibar and of East: of slaves, and. this was often done. The’ ever-in- 

Africa passes, directly. or indirectly. The .town*of creasing demand for them was supplied by ráíding 

SE has a ‘population estimated at from 50,000. : parties,. who visited. the interior for that purpose. 

to 60,000. PUR E Wn Í ioo’ 
Hamid bin Thwin, the former .. i 

Sultan, died on August 25. 1902. 

He was forty years old and, had 

been on the throne but three years. 

Immediately upon his death Said 

Khalid seized the palace, with a 

force of 700 armed askairs and pro- 

elaimed himself Sultan. He was 

soon relnforced, and within twenty- 

four hours had 2,500 well-armed 

and well disciplined men under his 

command. He was ordered by the 

British to haul down his flag and 

surrender without delay under 

promise that his. claims to the 

throne should be fairly adjudicated. 

hut refused to do so, declaring that. . 

he would sooner die in defence of 

his alleged rights. He persisting in 

his refusal, the British bombarded - 

the city, the palace being de- 

stroyed and captured by them: Said 

Khalid escaped and topk refuge in 

the German Consulate. Hamid, a 

cousin of the late: Sultan, was pro- 

claimed his successor. After a 

month said ra was id d Te Piotectorat The British 
on board a German war sloop anc ST tte E IR A NE African Protectorate. The Britis 
was taken out of the reach af the. Sultan of Zanzibar. eourt also has jurisdiction over all 


The treatment of those captured by these raiders 
9» was cruel In the extreme. "They 
were often murdered when they. ob. 

jected to being taken from their 

homes. Many abandoned captives 

were left to die in their huts; and 

many more’ were killed rather ban 

that they should fall into the hands 

of other deulers. The prineipal 

countries to which the slaves were 

sold were ¿Turkey. Egypt, Persia, 

Tunis, Morocco and Madagascar. 

Under the new ruler England will 

have more control than ever over 

* the island and the natives, and wi] 
probably sueceed in entirely abolish: 

ing the slave trade. i 

Justice "is administered. among 

- the Sultan's subjects by .varlórs 
cadis, but power has been dele- 

gated the British Agent and the 

Consul-General to try all cases it 

which a British suhject is involved 

with a Zanzibar subject or the sub- 

ject of a non-Christian nation with- 

out a treaty. The judges of the 

British court form an appeal court 

from the chief court of the East 
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British, who had repeatedly and . Kan o. SE slaves freed by the British Agent 
vigorously demanded his surrender, The Germans. took and  Consul-General, but. as the legal status of 
the ground. however, that his offence was- political, slavery was abolished in 1897.:the relations between 
and he was therefore not extraditable, and refused to masters and slaves are no longer recognized by the 
give him up. Since 1890 Zanzibar, while the Sul- : tribunals. ;; ` E 
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The Government of the United States., 


The Declaration of Independence le 
the First Congress of the United States, July 4, 1776. 
On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence of the colonies, and on September 
3, 1783, the treaty of peace was concluded. The form 
of government is based on the Constitution adopted 
September 17, 1787, to which ten amendinents were 
added December 15, 1791, an eleventh amendment 
January 8, 1798; a twelfth amendment September 23, 
1804; a thirteenth December 18, 1865; a fourteenth 
July 28, 1868, and a fifteenth March 30, 1810. 

The Governmentyls entrysted to three separate 
authorities—the Executive,gthe Legislative and the 
Judicial. The Executive- is vested in the President, 
who holds his offige during the term of four years. 
He is commanderAn-chief of the army and navy and 
of the militia in the service of the United States. 
The Vice-President is, ex-officio, president of the 
Senate, and, in case of the death or resignation of 
the President, he becomes Presidenty for the re- 
mainder of the term. Electors r : President and 
Vice-President are chosen in all"States the Tuesday 


after the first Monday in November of every fourth Che township, governed directly by the voters. 


vas adopted by been organized as Territorieg% and 25 States which 


have been Territories. States are admitted into the 
Union by special acts of Congress, either in the form 
of ‘‘enabling aets," providing for, the drafting and 
ratification of a State Constitutiony in which case the 
Territory becomes a State as soon as the conditions 
are fulfilled, or by accepting a Constitution already 
framed, and at once gaining admission.,7In four of 
the six Pio dear including Hawali, there are local 
Legislatures,/the form of which has been prescribed 
by (he Federal Government. ets made the 
Legislatures may be modifiedWor annulledWby the 
Federal Congress. Territorial Governors: are appointed 
by the President for terms of four years. Alaska and 
Indian Territory have no power of self-government, 
but are in charge of Governors, who act without 
Legislatures. y Civilized tribes in Indian Territory 
maintain loca¥ governments of their own, with elective 
Legislatures and executive officers, whose functions 
are strictly limited to the persons and personal prop- 
erty of the Indians. 

The unit of local government in New England is 
In 


year (leap year), and the President is inaunguratedVlarge cities the city government takes its place. 


on the 4th of March next following. 
Hy A salary of $50,000 a year and the Vice-President 


By an act which became a law Janua. 


The President. 


19, 1886, are mixed. 


Tewnships are united to form counties. In the South 
the unit is the county. In the Middle and North- 
western States the two systems of local government 
In the West the township system is used 


in case of the removal, death, resignation Vr inabilitysind public lands are divided into townships six miles 


of both President and Vice-President, the Secretary 
of State succeeds, and after him pther members of the 
Cabinet in this order: Secretarywof Treasury, Secretary 
of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior (the 
Secretary of Agriculture cannot succeed, as his office 
was created after the passage of the Acts of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, Chapter IV.). The incumbent 
shall act as President until the disability of the Pres- 
ident is removed or a new President shall be elected. 
In case of death or removal of the Vice-President the 
duties of the office shall fall upon the pro tempore 
president of the Senate, who receives the salary of 
Vice-President. Members of the Cabinet are appoint- 
ed by the President, but are confirmed by the Senate. 

The Legislative power is vested in a Congress, 
which consists of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The judicial power is vested in a Su- 
preme Court consisting of a Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices, appointed by the President and 
approved by the Senate. 

The United States is composed of 13 original 
States, 7 States which were admitted without having 


square. y 

Representativesl/fo the Federal Congress must not 
be less than twenty-five years of age and must have 
been citizens of the United States for seven years, 
and residents of the State in which they are elected. 
In addition to the Representatives from the States, 
each Territory is allowed a *''delegate," who has a 
right to speak on any subject and make motions, but 
not to vote. Senators must be thirty years. of age, 
must have been citizens of the United States for 
nine years and residents of the State in which they 
are ehosen. 

The franchise is not absolutely universal. In most 
States residence for at least one year is necessary; 
in Kentucky and Rhode Island two years' residence 
is necessary; in Michigan and Maine three months is 
the minimum. In some of the Western States un- 
naturalized persons who have declared their intention 
of becoming citizens are admitted to the franchise. 
Four States admit women to the franchise on equal 
terms with men. Untaxed Indians are excluded from 
the right to vote, and in some States convicts, duel- 
lists and fraudulent voters are debarred. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was cre- 
ated by act of Congress on January 17, 1903. "The 
purpose of its creation was stated as follotvs in the 
bill: “It shall be the province and duty of said de- 
partment to foster, promote and develop the foreign 
and domestic commerce, the mining, manufacturing, 
shipping and fishery industries, the labor interests 
SE the transportation facilities of the United 

ates.” 

The agitation for such a department began in 
Boston business circles some twenty years ago. 
Nothing definite was accomplished, however, until 
the introduction of a bill in the Fifty-sixth Congress 
by Senator Frye, for the Senate, and Mr. Hepburn, 
for tbe House, recommending the establishment of a 
“Department of Commerce and Manufactures.’’ The 
National Association of Manufacturers undertook to 
make the demand for such a department universal, 
and to that end circulated literature throughout the 
country, showing the necessity of such a depart- 
ment to further the growing export trade, and setting 
forth tbe benefits to be derived from its influence in 
developing industries. The leading boards of trade 
and commerce in the United States all favored the 
idea and passed resolutions appealing to Congress to 
create such a department. 

Little resistance was encountered, but several 
amendments to the bill were made. As finally 
passed it establishes the ‘‘Department of Commerce 
and Labor," makes the secretary a Cabinet officer 
at $8,000 a year and provides for an assistant secre- 
tary at $4,000 a year. It also creates a Bureau of 
Manufactures and a Bureau of Corporations. It 
transfers to the new department from the Treasury 
Department the Bureau of Immigration, including 


tbe enforcement of the Chinese Exclusion Act, the 
Bureau of Statistics, 


the Lighthouse Service, the 


<- 


fluence on the future of the trusts in America, 





National Bureau of Standards, tbe Steamboat In- 


spection Service, the Bureau of Navigation, the 
United States Shipping Commissioners . and the 
Coast .and. Geodetic Survey; from the Interior De- 


partment. the Census Office, and from the State 
Department the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, in- 
cluding. the reports of the Consular Service. Two 
formerly. independent departments, the Bureau of 
Labor.and the Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
are “also. transferred to the new department. 

"The reasons stated for the creation of such a de- 
partment are many. The Treasury Department was 
burdened with a great deal of important and diffi- 
cult bureau work, whieh had no relation whatever 
to the objects for which the department was orig- 
inally intended. The Treasury Department, it was 
declared, had all it could do to administer the 
finances. The Interior Department more than had 
its hands full with its various divisions, so it was 
deemed wise to remove the Census Office from its 
control. In regard to the Consular Service, it was 
found that its reorganization under the new depart- 
ment would make it worth a hundred times the cost 
of the whole department. Moreover, with its com- 
prehensive knowledge of trade conditions, the new 
department will be the best possible resort for in- 
quiries from poops who desire to know the facts 
about the tariff; so, too, in time certain nrbes of 
the tariff issue may be eliminated from politics, or, 
at any rate, popular impulse will not be likely to 
revise the tariff generally or violently. 

' Tbe Bureau of Commerce, according to all ex- 
pectations, will bave a large and important E 
he 
clause creating it reads: ‘The Commissioner sball 
have authority to make, under direction of the Sec- 
retary, diligent investigation into the organization, 
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conduct and management of the business of any 
corporation, joint stock company.'or corporate com- 
bination engaged in commerce among the several 

. States and with foreign- nations, excepting- common 
carriers * * * and to gather such information and 
data as will enable. the President of the. United 
States to make recommendations to Congress for 
legislation for the regulation of such commerce, and 
to report such data to the President from time to 
time as he shall require.” 

The Bureau of Manufactures was established to 
promote, foster and develop the various manufactur- 
ing industries of tbe United States and markets for 
their products at home and abroad, by gathering, 
compiling, publishing and supplying all valuable and 
useful information concerning such industries and 
such markets as shall best promote the interests of 
the American manufacturer, 

e 





The Presidents of tbe United States. 


- vision: 
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An attempt: was made to create a Bureau of 
Insurance, but.1t failed. The following clause, how- 
ever, was tacked to the Bureau of Corporations pro- 
*It shall also be the province and duty of 
said bureau * * * to gather, compile, publish and 


supply useful -information concerning corporations 


EEN including corporations engaged in insur- 
aces 

It is also anticipated that the mobilization of the 
various offices into the Department of Commerce 
and Labor will enable their work to be carried on 
with more unity and with more benefit to the coun- 
try in general. 

The principal officials created by the institution 
of the new department are George B. Cortelyou, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and James R. 
Gartield, Chief of the Bureau of Corporations. 


No. Name in Full. Born. Birthplace, Rae: 
1..|George Washington....... February 22, 1732., Near Bridges Creek, Westmoreland Co, Va.... |English, 
2..|John Adams.......... . . . [October 30, a .¡Quincy, Norfolk County, Mass..... TOR "E English, 

8. |Thomas Jefferson......... April 13, 1743... hadwell, Albemarle County, Va.............. Welsh. 

4. |James Madison........... March 16, 1751... ; [Port Conway, King George County, Va........ English. 
5..|Jame$ Monroe...... poen April 28, 1758. ...|Head of Monroe's Creek, Westmoreland Co., Va Scotch. 
6..|John Quincy Adams....... ¡July 11, 1767..... Qu incy, Norfolk County. Mas3................ English. 
7..|Andrew Jackson.......... March 15, 1767. ear Cureton's Pond, Union County, N; Or... |Scotch-Irish. 
8..|Martin Van Buren........ December 5, 1782; Kinderhook, Columbia Count hy. N OX. RA s utch. 

9..| William Henry Harrison. ..¡February 9, 1773. .| Berkeley, Charles City County, Va............. English, 


oes .|John Tyler. .| March 29, 1790.. 


. Greenway, Charles City County, Va......... . . | English. 





.{James Knox "Polk. EE November 2, 1795. |Ncar Pineville, Mecklenburg Co., N. C..... e e o o (Scotch-Irish. 
12: .|Zachary Taylor ........... November 24, 1784 Near Orange C, H., Orange County, Va........ English, 
13..|Millard Fillmore.......... January 7, 1800. . Summerhill, Ca ay nes County, Nes English. 
14. .|Franklin Pierce.......... November 23, 1804 | Hillsborough, Hillsborough County, N, H,....... English, 
15..\James Buchanan.......... April 23, 1791. Cove Gap, Franklin County, Pa............... Secte -Irish. 
16..|Abraham Lincoln......... February 12, 1809. | Near Hodgenville, Patue County, Ry ........ . , o |English, 
17..|Andrew Johnson.......... December 29, 1808 Raleigh, Wake County, N. C....oo.ooooooo... English, 

18. .|Ulysses Simpson Grant.... |April 27, 1822... | Point Pleasant, Clermont County, O........... Scotch. 
19..| Rutherford Birchard Hayes |October 4, 1822... Delaware, Delaware County, O......... esses Scotch. 
20..|James Abram Garfleld..... November 19, 1831 |Orange Township, Cuyahoga County, O......... English. 
21,.¡Chester Alan Arthur...:.. [October 5, 1830...|Fairfield, Franklin County, Vt............... , -!Scotch- Irish. 

22, 24. .|Grover Cleveland.. . ¡March 18, 1837... Caldwell, Essex County, Ue AN D Ld: . | English, 
23..|Benjamin Harrison........ August 2 1833.. |North Bend, Hamilton County, O............. "| English. 
25..| William MeKinley.......- January 29, 1843. .| Niles Trumbull County: (ois sad eu sed Vow ein ats IScotch-1rish. 
26..| Theodore Roosevelt....... October 27, 1558... New York City. N. Y.... eee . » -- - ¡Dutch, 





t Jackson .claimed to be a native of South Caroliua, and Kendall, 


his biographer, said that he was born in 


Lancaster County, S, C. Parton, however, claims that he was born in Union County, N. C., which is very near 
the South Carolina line, - 
Names, Father, Vocation al Mother, College. Vocation, Religion. 
WashingtonjAugustine Washington. .! Planter. .| Mary Ball....... NODO iii. eA cas Planter...|Episcopalian. 
J. Ádams..|John Adams........... ¡Farmer...... Susanna Boylston.|Harvard.......... Lawyer...|Congregationalist 
Jefferson.. |Peter Jefferson........ Planter...... Jane Gs William and Mary.|Lawyer.. |Liberal (c) 
Madison...|James Madison........ Planter...... Nelly Conway....|Princeton........ Lawyer...|Episcopalian. 
Monroe....|Spence Monroe........ Planter......|Eliza Jones. . | William and Mary.¡Statesman | Episcopalian. 
J.Q. Adams.|John Adams.......... .|Lawyer...... Abigail Smith....|Harv ard... ovs Lawyer: . .|Congregationalist 
Jackson... | Andrew Jackson....... armer...... Eliz. Hutchinson. N ane Oe i ga Ne Lawyer. ..| Presbyterian. 
Van Buren.|Abraham Van puren, . |Farmer...... Maria Hoes......|None............ Lawyer...|Reformed Dutch, 
Harrison.. |Benjamin Harrison.. EE ..|Elizábeth Bassett. Honpden oder Farmer...|Episcopalian. 
Tyler..... |John Tyler........... ; Jurist. Mary Armistead. . | William and Mary.|Lawyer. .. | Episcopalian. 
Polk...... Samuel Polk.......... Farmer......|Jane Knox.......|Uni. of N, Carolina Lawyer. . .| Presbyterian. 
Taylor.... [Richard Taylor.... . |Planter......|Sarah Strother... |None........ .... (Soldier... | Episcopalian, 
Fillmore.. [Nathaniel Fillmore.....|Farmer......|Phebe Millard....|None.......... .. |Lawyer. ..|Unitarian. 
Pierce. .... Benjamin Pierce.......|Farmer.. . | Anna Kendrick. . .| Bowdoin. : . Lawyer. ..|Episcopalian, 
Buchanan. | James Buchanan....... Merchant.... | Elizabeth Speer. . |Dickinson........ Lawyer. ..|Presbyterian, 
Lincoln... |Thomas Lincoln.....:. |Farmer...... {Nancy Hanks.... |None........... . |Lawyer. < . | Methodist, 
Johnson...|Jacob Johnson......... Sexton and Mary McDonough |None............ Statesman | Methodist (d) 
onstable.. 
Grant..... Jesse Root Grant.......|Tanner...... | Harriet Simpson. .| West Point....... Soldier... |Methodist, 
ayes..... Rutherford Hayes...... Merchant. ... |Sophia Birchard..|Kenyon.......... Lawyer...|Methodist, 
Garfield... | Abram Garfield........ Farmer...... Eliza Ballou.....|Williams....... . . Lawyer... | Disciples. 
Arthur....|William Arthur........ Clergyman. Malvina Stone... |Union........... Lawyer...|Episcopalian. 
Cleveland. .| Richard Falley deene Clergyman. . Anna Neal..... e | NONE. osseuse Lawyer... Presbyterian. 
B. Harrison|John Scott Harrison....|Farmer...... Elizabeth Irwin.. |Miami University. .| Lawyer. ..|Presbyterian. 
McKinley. |William McKinley..... Iron Mfr..... Nancy C. Allison. |None............ Lawyer...|Methódist. 
Roosevelt. .|'Theodore Roosevelt..... Merchant.. Martha Bulloch../Harvard.......... Pub.offic' 1 Reformed Dutch. 


(c) Jefferson was declared by his EE ER 
religious sect, 
(d) President Johnson was a Christian, although not 





Randal, to be a Christian, 





although not a member of any 


a church member, His wife was a Methodist. 


Name. aL Wife's Name. | Scns. | Dau.| Home When |Politics.|Inaug.| Age. | as Pe ideni: ' 

Washington. I n (Dandridge) Custis$... A E 2 Mt, Vernon, Va.. “edi e 2 57 T y. 10 mo, dd, 

à ams... igail Smith.............. i uincy, Mass... .|Fe y. 
Jefferson... |1772| Martha (Wayles) E 1 |. 5 |Monticello, Va.. |Rep. (a) 1801 58 |8y. 
o adison.. eee Dony Famo Todan e ean iu a Montpelier, Va.. Rep CE EG S y. 
Monroe. .... iza Kortwright............ ze a i Rives . 
J. Q. Adams |[1797|Louisa Catherine Johnson..... 3 | 1 [Quincy, Mass. Hen. (b) 1825 58 1/4 y 
Jackson. ... |1794| Rachel (Donelson) Robards ..| .. | .. Hermitage, Tenn.|Dem...| 1829 62 8 y. 
E Buren.. EA rtis Ld tk ede M ee wee e | u Kinderhook, SC Y Whig.. od m i y. 

arrison... nna Symmes........ EPA orth Ben I mo, 
Tyler.......|1813/ Letitia Christian. ...........1 3 | 4 | Williamsburg, Va diem, 1841 51 |3y, 11 mo. 

1844|Julia Gardiner.............. 5 2 
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l j 7 3 
| Name. anr Wife’s Name, | Sons.|Dau. | E qun | Politics Inaug. | Age. | ad Door 
Poik.......11524| Sarah Childress............. "m | .. [Nashyille, Tenn. . Dem. ..; 1845 | 50 idy. 
Taylor..... [1810/Margaret Smith............. 1 3 |Baton Rouge, La Whig..| 1849 65 |ly 4 mo. 5d. 
Fillmore.... 1826] Abigail Powers.............. 1 1 |Buffalo, N.. . |Whig..| 1850 50 |2 y. 7 mo. 26 d. 
1858|Caroline (Carmich’]) MelIntosh$! .. x 
Pierce. .....|1834|J ane Means SEH idas tne 3 .. [Concord, N. H...|Dem...| 1853 49 |4y. 
BUCHANGH we: RE, evan ooo Sie as = .. (Wheatland, Pa..¡Dem...| 1857 66 Jay. 
| Lincoln.... 1842 Mary Mo eee tev A .. |Springfiéld, Ill.. |Rep... | 1861 52 ¡4y. 1 mo, 11 d. 
Johnson....|1827| Eliza MeCardle..............|] 3 2 |Greenville, Tenn.¡Rep.. 1865 | 57 |3 y. 10 mo. 19 d 
Wero 1848|Julia Dent..... IIIN $1 Washington, D C.|Rep... | 1869 | 47 ër 
! Hayes..... |1852j| Lucy Ware Webb............ 1 1 !Fremont,. O. "Bebes 1877 | 34 |4y. 
Garfield. ...|1858! Lucretia Rudolph............ 4 1 (Mentor, O...... |Rep... | 1881 49 |6% mo. 
Arthur...../1859] Ellen Lewis Herndon........ 1 1 bia York, City. Rep... | 1881 51 |3 y. 54% mo 
Cleveland.../|1886|Frances Folsom............. 1 3 |Buffalo, N. Y... |Dom...| 1885 48  |4 y. 
Caroline Lavinia Scott.......| 1 1 |Indianapolis, Ind | Rep... | 1889 95 (Är, 
1896| Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmicks..| .. 1 | 
Cleveland.. (See above.) .. |New York City.. |Dem...| 1893 DG |4y. 
McKinley.. "H87illda SaxtoD................. 2 |Canton, O...... iRep... | 1897 53 |4 y. 6 mo. 10 d. 
Roosevelt. ..|1883| Alice Lee............... SE MM 1 |Oyster Bay, N. Y|Rep... | 1901 43 GENEE 
1886| Edith Kermit Carow......... 4 1 ! | . 





a She was the divorced wife of Captain Robards. 
(a) The present Democratic party claims to be the lineal successor of the first Republican party, and to have 
been founded by President Jefterson. 
(b) There was little party organization at the time of the election of John Quincy Adams. He claimed to be 
Republican, but was really a Federalist. His opponents adopted. the name of Democrats and later elected 


| 
B. Harrison.|1853 
| 
E 
i Jackson President. 





Name. Died. Age. | Cause of Death. | Place of Death. Place of Burial. 
Washington .| Dec. 14, 1799. 67 |Pneumonia....... Mount Vernon, Va..|Mount Vernon, Va. 
J. Adams...|July 4, 1826...| 90 |Debility.......... Quincy, Mass...... .| First Cong. Church, Quincy, Mass. 
Jefferson... [July 4, 1826...| 83 [Chronic Diarrhoea | Monticello, Va...... Monticello, Albemarle Co., Va, 
Madison... [June 28, 1836. | 85  |Debility..... .... | Montpelier, Va... Montpelier, Hanover Co., Va. 
Monroe. ... [July 4, 1831 73  |Debility......... New York City......| Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, Va. 
J. Q. Adams |Feb. 23, 1848. 80 |Paralysis........ Washington, D. C... |First Cong. Church, Quincy, Mass. 


Jackson....|June 8, 1845.. | 78 |Consumption..... | Hermitage, Tenn....|Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn, 
Van Buren. July 24, 1862. 79 |Asthmatic Catarrh Lindenwold, N. Y... Cemetery, Kinderhook, N. Y 
Harrison... | April 4, 1841..| 68 |Bilious Pleurisy. . . | Washington, D. C... [North Bend, Hamilton Co., ^ 





8 Widows. Their maiden names are in parentheses. 
i 
l 


Tyler...... Jan. 17, 1862..| 71 |Bilious Attack... | Richmond, Vaso ck Hollywood: Cemetery, Richmond, Va. 
Polk.......|June 13, 1849. | 53 [Chronic Dierrhoea | Nashville, Tenn..... Polk Place, Nashville, Tenn, 
Taylor..... ¡July 9, 1850.. 65 |Bilious Fever.....|Washingtou, D. C... |Springfield, 5 miles from Louisville, Ky. 
Fillmore. . ..|March 9, 1874. 74 |Debility...... Buffalo, N, KEE Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, N Y. 
Pierce......|Oct. 8, 1869...| 64 |Inflam. of Stomach Concord, N, H......|Minot Lot, Old Cem., Concord, N.H. 
Buchanan.. [June 1, 1868. 77 |Rheumatic Gout.. |Wheatland, Pa..... Woodward Hill Cem., Lancaster, Pa. 
Lincoln.... {April 15, 1865. .56 |Assassination..... Washington, D. C... |Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Ill. 
Johnson....|July 31, 1875..| 66 [Paralysis.........|Carter’s Depot, Tenn | Greenville, Greene Co., Tenn, 
Grant......|July 23. 1885..| 63 |Cancer..........- Mt. McGregor, N. = Riverside Park, New York City. 
Hayes. .....|Jan. 17, 1893. | 70 |Paralysis of Heart. Fremont, 0.....- .| Cemetery, Fremont, O. 
Garfleld.... : [Rent 19, 1881.| 49  |Assassination..... Long Branch, N. J.. |Lake-View Cemetery, Cleveland, O. 
arthur e Nov. 17, 1886. | 56 |Bright's Disease.. |New York City...... Rural Cemetery, Aihany, N. Y. 

evelan ee Spe .........AO.O' e ee eeregeeevere ee pe . .. 6.009N0600090,0000000000000,000 
B. Harrison. March 13, 1901| er |Pneumonia....... Indianapolis, Ind... [Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee ..|Sept. 14, 1901.| 57 |Assassination.....|Buffalo, N. Y....... ' .| Cemetery, Canton 

oosevelt 000 00%00%.0000 Jo. . po e| o. .o.o..o cc... ...9.090. ecce o09609900900600900*9009200€0*4 J** 9409290999 b6o o... ooo 900000000 0.9000... 


Washington was first inaugurated in New York, His second inauguration took place in Philadelphia, John 
Adams was inaugurated in Philadelphia, . Jefferson and each succeeding President elected by the people were inau- 
EENEG in Washington. Grant was christened Hiram Ulysses, but changed his name to Ulysses Simpson, Cleve- 
land was christened Stephen Grover, but dropped the Stephen. 

W. H. Harrison was the oldest man elected Presiden*, and Grant,the youngest, but Roosevelt was the young- | 
est to become President, Cleveland was the only President who was married in the White House. 

| 
| 
| 


WAR RECORDS OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Revolutionary War—Washington, Monroe and Jackson. . 

War of 1812-15—Jackson, W. H, Harrison, Tyler, Taylor and Buchanan. 
Black Hawk War— Lincoln. 

Mexican War—Taylor, Pierce and Grant, 

Civil War—Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benjamiu Harrison and McKinley. 
War with Spain—-Roosevelt, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


Succession to the Presidency is fixed by the Acte of the T'orty-ninth Congress, Chapter IV., which provide that 
in case of the removal, death, resignation or inability of both the President and the Vice- President, then the 
Secretary of State shall act as President until the disability of the President or Vice-President is removed or a 
President is elected. If there be no Secretary of State, then the Secretary of the Treasury shall act; 
and the order of succession is: Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Secretary of the 
. Navy and the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretaries of Agriculture . and of Commerce and Labor. 
' Cannot succeed to the Presidency, as their offices were created. after the passage of this act, 

This act applies only to such Cabinet officers as shall have been appointed by the consent of the Senate and 
i are eligible under the Constitution to the Presidency. 
Upon taking office, the acting President must conveae Congress, if it is not at that time in session, in ex- 
traordinary session, giving notice of twenty days. 


Uice-Presidents of the United States. 





t @ H ' D 

Paternal K 9 Sa Su € 
1 |John Adams.................. 1735 |Quincy, Mass....... .... ...|English....|Va. | 1797 | Fed. | 1826 
2 [Thomas Jefferson.............. 1743 IlShadwell, Va....... ...... Welsh..... (Maga, | 1789 | Rep. | 1826 
8 [Aaron Burr.................. 1756 |Newark. N. NEE + [English.... |N. Y. | 1801 | Rep. | 183€ 
4 |George Clinton............... | 1739 |Ulster Co. N. Y..........:- English.... N. Y. | 1805 | Rep 1812 
5 |Elbridge Gerry................ 1744 |Marblehead, E Res Veen ee English.... | Mass. | 1813 | Rep | 1814 
6 1817 | Rep 1825 


Daniel D. Tompkins........... ^ 1774 iio o eee . ¿English....'N, Y. 
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z e Paternal Resi- | Quali- | Poli- . 
A Name, A | Born. | eee ee rr aca Ancestry, | dence. el fled. | tics. | Died. 
7 |John C. Calhoun.......... .... | 1782 |Abbeville, S. C...... .......[Scotch-Irish | S. €, | | 1825 |] Rep. 1850 
8 |Martin Van Buren......... ve... | 1782 |Kinderhook, N, Y...... ..-. [Dutch..... x Y. | 1833 | Dem, | 1862 
9 |Richard M. Jobuson...... 2... | 1780 | Louisville, Ky HEN e.O.»(gEnglih....| Ky. | ee Dem. | 1850 
O |John Tyler...............- ... | 1790 |Greenway, Va....... .....«..|English....| Va, 1841 | Dem, | 1862 
11 Pranks M. Dallas. TETTE «| 1792 | Philadelphia, Pa.... ...... e | English.... | Pa. 1845 | Dem. | 1864 
12 |Millard Tre e aco ..| 1808 [Summer ill, X au ea Pa English.... | N. Y. | 1849 | Whig | 1874 
13 | William R., King.............. 1786 |Sampson Co., N. C.. ...... English....| Ala, 1853 | Dem. | 1853 
14 John C. Breckinridge —— Gee 1821 |Lexington, Ky...... ....... Scotch..... Ky. 1857 | Dem, | 1875 
15 |Hannibal Hamlin............ . | 1809 |Paris, Me..........o....... English....| Me. | 1861 | Rep, 1891 
16 |Andrew Johnson.............. 1808 |Raleigh, N. C.............. English....| Tenn. | 1865 | Itep. 1875 
17 |Schuyler Colfax...... vaereeeee| 1823 |New York City, N. Y¥....... English....| Ind, 1869 | Rep. | 1885 
18 | Henry WilsoDM................ 1812 | Farmington, N. H... ...... English....| Mass. | 1873 | Rep. 1875 
19 |William A. Wheeler........... 1819 |Malone, N. Y.............. English.. N. Y, | 1877 | Rep. | 1887 
20 |Chester A. Arthur............. 1830 |Fairfleld, Vt........... .... |Scotch-Irish | N. Y; | 1881 | Rep. | 1886 
21 | Thomas A, Hendricks.......... 1819 |Muskingum Co., O... ...... Scotch-Irish um 1885 | Dem. | 1885 
22 |Levi P. Morton............... 1824 |Shoreham, Vt....... "UN Scotch..... Y; | 1889 | Rep. | V ae 
28 lAdlai E, Stevenson............ 1835 |Christian Co., Eyii x. vs Scotch- Irigh ij i. 1893 | Dem, iw 
24 |Garret A. Hobart............. | 1844 |Long Branch, N. J....... ..|English.. N. J: | 1897 | Rep. | 1899 
25 |Theodore Roosevelt. ........... 1858 ¡New York City, NX. eneena Dutch..... N. Y. | 1901 | Rep. i rA 
Presidents Pro Cempore of tbe United States Senate. 
a Name ` “State. E ee ss. | Years. Name. State BorniDied|Cong'ss.| Years. ` 
John Langdon..... N. H..|1739|1819| a 1789-92 || Nathaniel Macon.. | N. C..11757!1837| 19. 20 | 1826-28 
Richard H. Lee....| Va. ..|1732|]1794 1792 Samuel Smith..... Md. ..1175211839| 20, 22 | 1828-32 
John Langdon..... N. H.. .[1739:1819| 2, "e | 1792-91 || L. W. Tazewell.... | Va. ..|1114|1860 22 . 1832 
Ralph Izard....... S. C..11742|1804 3 1794-95 || Hugh L. White.... | Tenn .|1773/18401 22, 23 | 1832-34 
Henry Tazewell....| Va. .. (1533 1799, 3,4 | 1795-96 || Geo. Poindexter... M an 1853} 23- 1834-35 
Samuel Livermore..| N. H..|1732/1803 4 | 1796-97 || John Tyler....... . | Va. 1790/1862 2 1835-36 
William Bingham..| Pa, .. FS 1804| 4.5 1797 William R. King... Ala, "11786 1853| 24, 26 | 1836-41 
William Bradford..|R. I../1729/1808 5 1797 Saml. L, Southard. | N. J. .|1181]1842| 26, 27 | 1841-42 
Jacob Read....... S. C..|1752/1816 5 1797-98 || W. P. Mangum.... |N. C..[179211861| 27. 29 | 1842-46 
Theo, Sedgwick....| Mass.. |1746!1813 5 1798 . R. Atchison.... | Mo. .. Diu 1886| 29,30 | 1846-49 
John Laurence..... N. Y..|1750|1810 5 1798-99 || William R. King...| Ala. ..11786|1853| 31, 32 | 1850-52 
James Ross....... Pa. ..11762]1847 5 1799 D. R. Atchison.... | Mo. ..|1807 1886| 32, 33 | 1852-54 
Samuel Livermore. . H..|1732,1803| 6 1799-1800 '| Jesse D. Bright.... | Ind.. .11812|1875] 33, 34 ! 1854-57 
Uriah Tracy....... Conn., |1755|1807 6 1800 j|James M, Mason... | Va. ../11798/1871 1857 
John E. Howard Md. 11752|1827 6 1800-1801 | Benj. Fitzpatrick.. | Ala. .[1802|1869| 35,36 | 1857-61 
James Hillhouse... | Conn.. |1754|1832 6 1 Solomon Foot..... ME Ais E 1866| 36 38 | 1861-64 
Abraham Baldwin..| Ga. ..[1754/1807 1 1801-02 ||Daniel Clark..... . IN. H.. 1809/1891 38 1864-65 
Stephen R. Bradley | Vt. ...|175411830]| 1 1802-03 || Lafayette S. Foster. Conn . fried 1880 39 1865-67 
John Brown....... Ky. ..1175711837| 8 1803-04 || Benjamin F. Wade. | Ohio .|1800i 1878 1867-69 
Jesse Franklin..... N. C..|1758/|1823| 8 1804-05 |! Henry B. Anthony. | R. 1..|1815/1884| 41, 42 | 1869-73 
Joseph Anderson. Tenn .!1757/1837| 8 1805 M. H. Carpenter... | Wis. .|1824/1881 1873-75 
Samuel Smith..... Md. ..!175211839! 9, 10 | 1805-08 || Thomas W. Ferry.. | Mich .|1827/1896| 44, 45 | 1875-79 
Stephen R. Bradley | Vt. ...|175411830| 10 1808-09 ||A. G. Thurman. Ohio .|1813/1895| | 1879-81 
¡ John Milledge..... | Ga. .. (1757/1818 10, 11 1809 Thomas F. Bayard. | Del. ..|1828|1898| 4T 1 
| Andrew Gregg..... | Pa. .../1755/1835| 11 1809-10 |David Davis....... I]. .../1815/1886| 47 1881-83 
| John Gaillard...... 8. Ve SEH, 11 1810-11 ||Geo. F, Edmunds.. | Vt. ..11828|....| 48 1883-85 
! John Pope. ....... Ky. 177011845] 11, 12 | 1811-12 ||John Sherman..... Ohio -1853 1901| 49 1885-87 
| Wm. H Crawford..| Ga. ..|1772|1834 12, 13 | 1812-13 ||John J. Ingalls.... | Kan .11833|1900| 49, 51 | 1887-91 
| Jos. B. Varnum....| Mass .|1750/1 | 1813-14 ||C. F. Manderson... | Neb, .[1837|. 1891-93 
j John Gaillard..... S. C..11765]1826| 13, 15 | 1814-18 ||Isham G. Harris... | Tenn .!1818 1897 53 1893-95 
James Barbour.... | Va. 1177511842 15. 16 | 1818-19 || William P, Frye... | Me. ..|1831|. 54, 58 | 1895-.. 
John Gaillard..... S. C. .]1766 1826| 16, 19 | 1820-28 : ; 
Presidential Cabinet Officers. 
SECRETARIES OF STATE. 
" | Date p Sach | Date 
Cabinet Officers ` ` SE l point- Presidents. Cabinet Officers. dese E Presidents. : 
SE | ment. | ment. 
Thomas Jefferson........ Va .: 1789 | Washington. Daniel Webster.......... Mass. .| 1850 | Fillmore, 
Edmund Randolph...... qJ“ | 1794 ge Edward Eeetett e.“ ...1 1852 Se 
Timothy Dickerng, Mass, .1 1795 i William L, Marcy....... N. Y..| 1853 | Pierce. 
ro ..| 1797 | Adams. Lewis Cass... neet ee .| Mich, .| 1857 | Buchanan, 
John Marshall.......... Va ...{ 1800 3: Jeremiah H Black...... .|Pa....| 1860 | “ 
James Madison.......... ss ..] 1801 | Jefferson. William H. Seward......|N. Y..| 1861 | Lincoln. 
Robert Smith............ Md. 1809 | Madison. A rene e ..| 1865 | Johnson. 
James Monroe........... Va ...] 1811 a Elihu B. Washburn....... Il, ...| 1869 | Grant. 
John Quincy Adams...... Mass .| 1817 | Monroe. Hamilton Fish.......... Jh, Y..| 1869 3 | 
Henry Clay,............. Ky ...| 1825 |J. Q. Adams, William M. Evarts...... as | 1877 | Hayes. 
Martin Van Buren....... N. Y..| 1829 | Jackson James G. Blaine......... . Me. ...| 1881 |Garfield. | 
Edward Livingston...... .|La. ...] 1831 ne F. T. Frelinghuysen...... N. J...| 1881 | Arthur. i 
Louis McLane........... Del .., 1833 y Thomas F. Bayard...:....| Del. ..| 1885 |Clevelaud. 
John Forsyth........... .[Ga. ...| 1834 SS James G. Blaine. Me. ...| 1889 |B. Harrison.  ! 
rr rro "wee | 1837 | Van Buren John W. Foster......... Ind. ..| 1892 » | 
Daniel Webster......... -| Mass. . | 1841 | Harrison, Walter Q. Gresham...... IH. ...| 1893 | Cleveland. | 
sod et Radon e| "5 ..]1 1841 | Tyler, Richard Olney...........| Mass. .| 1895 T 
Hugh S. Legare......... |S. C..] 1843 Ke John Sherman.......... Ohio ..| 1897 | McKinley. 
Abel P. Upshur......... Va ...| 1843 ES William R. Day......... "el 1897 e 
John C, Calhoun.........| B. oe 1844 We John Hag, ee QU ..| 1898 is 
James Buchanan......... Pa. ..,|1 1845 | Polk. vd aue ig vA da ei, ZE "| 1901 | Roosevelt. 
John M, Clayton........ sl Del. ..| 1849 | Taylor. : 
l SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 
Alexander Hamilton..... N. Y..| 1789 Washington, George W. Campbell..... Tenn, .! 1814 Madison. 
Oliver Wolcott........... Conn gd 1795 uu Alexander J, Dallas...... Pa. ...| 1814 E 
me enn ns] I^ ..1 1797 |Adams, William H. Crawford... .. Ga, ... 1816 
Samuel Dexter..........| Mass. .| 1801 e o... **....| 1817 |Monroe, 
= escas n5] ** ..] 1801 |Jefferson. Richard Rush. RUP AR C Pa. ...] 1825 |J. Q. Adams. 
Albert Gallatin..........|Pa. ...| 1801 Se Samuel D, Ingham........ ..| 1829 |Jackson. 
as . a o e. 526009 d ese 1809 Madison, Louis McLane. ..........04 Del ` ee 1881 s 
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SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY.—Continued. 




















l Date 1 Date ao 
Resi- | of Ap- l Resi- lof Ap- 
Cabinet Officers. dences. | point-| Presidents, Cabinet Officers. dences, | point- Presidents. 
ment. ment. 
William J. Duane........ Pa. ...| 1833 |Jackson. Hugh McCulloch......... Ind.... | 1865 | Johnson. 
Roger J. Taney.......... Md. . g 1833 Ze George S, Boutwell...... Mass. | 1869 |Grant, 
Levi Woodbury Sly ea eK N. H..] 1834 We William A, Richardson...| '' ..| 1873 14 
E ad we Eat rr ** ...1 1837 [Van Buren, Benjamin H. Bristow....|Ky. .. | 1874 Ke 
| Thomas Ewing........... Ohio .. | 1841 |Harrison. Lot M. Morrill........... Me. ...| 1876 ge 
ET ee hg EE * ...| 1841 [Tyler, John Sherman......... [Ohio ..| 1877 | Hayes. 
Waker Forward......... Pa, ...] 1841 ws William Windom...... . ..| Minn. 1881 |Garfleld. 
John C. Spemeer........ JN, Y..] 1843 e Charles J. Folger........ N. Y..| 1881 | Arthur, 
George M., Bibb......... Ky ...| 1844 "t Walter Q. i oath MU Ind, ..| 1884 7 
Robert J. Walker........ Miss di 1845 |Polk. Hugh McCulloch......... * ,..| 1884 
William M. Meredith....|Pa.. ..! 1819 |Taylor. Daniel GE DE. o ens N. Y..| 1885 | Cleveland. 
Thomas Corwin......... .|Ohio ..; 1850 |Fillmore, Charles S. Fairchild..... se | 1887 Se 
James Guthrie, Ky. onl 1853 | Pierce. William Windom........ Minn, .| 1889 | B. Harrison. 
Howell Cobb............. Ga. ..e| 1857 [Buchanan. Charles Foster......... ..| Ohio ..| 1891 , | 
Philip F. Thomas........ Md. ..1| 1860 ss John G. Carlisle......... Ky. .. | 1893 |Cleveland. | 
John A. Dix........... ..| N. ssl 1861 i Lyman J. Gage.......... ni. ...| 1897 | McKinley. 
Salmon P, Chase........ Ohio ..| 1861 | Lincoln, dis ese n on]  ... | 1901 | Roosevelt 
William P. Fessenden....; Me, ...l 1864 = Leslie M. Shaw..........|Iowa . | 1902 E 
Hugh McCulloch........ ‘lind ..| 1865 ES 
SECRETARIES OF WAR. 
Henry Knox........... m Mam .1 1789 | Washington. | George W. Crawford..... Ga. ...| 1849 | Taylor. 
Timothy Pickering........| *' | 1795 s ' Edward Bates........... Mo. ...1 1850 |. “ 
James McHenry.......... Md. | 1796 e | Charles M. Conrad...... «| La, ...| 1850 | Fillmore, 
sd ...1 1797 | Adams. Jefferson Davis.......... | Miss ..| 1853 | Pierce. 
John Marshall........... Va. ..| 1800 id John DP Floyd........... Va. ...| 1857 | Buchanan, 
Samuel Dexter........... Mass. .| 1800 Se Joseph Holt............ Ky. ...| 1861 M un 
Roger Griswold.......... Conn. .| 1801 | Adams. Simon Cameron......... e| Pa. .. d 1861 | Lincoln, 
Henry Dearborn......... Mass ¿.!| 1801 | Jefferson. Edwin M. Stanton...... «| Ohio ..| 1862 Es 
William Eustis.......... “ ...1 1809 | Madison. |“ | ..... * | 1865 | Johnson, 
John Armstrong......... N. Y..| 1813 i$ U. S. Grad (ad in.)...... nl. .. e 1867 d 
James Monroe........... Va, ...' 1814 «s Lor. Thomas (ad in.) EON - 1868 We 
William H. Crawford.....|Ga. ...| 1815 John M, Schofield....... JN. Y..] 1868 d 
Isaac Shelby............. Ky. ...| 1817 | Monroe. John A. Rawlins......... I]. ...| 1869 | Grant. 
George Graham (ad in.)... | Va. ...| 1817 D William T. Sherman......|Ohio .,| 1869 E 
John C. Calhoun....... . |S. C...| 1817 |Monroe. William W. Belknap.....|Iowa ..| 1869 We 
James Barbour..... ras he Va, el 1825 |J. Q. Adams, Alphonso Taft.......... «| Ohio ..1| 1876 ec 
Peter B, Porter.......... N. Y..| 1828 SS James Don. Cameron.....| Pa. ...] 1876 ec 
John H. Eaton.......... Tenn. .| 1829 | Jackson. George W. McCrary...... Iowa ..| 1877 | Hayes. 
Lewis Cass............. .[|Ohio,..] 1831 es Alexander Ramsey... Minn d 1879 s 
Benjamin F. Butler...... N. Y..| 1837 es Robert T. Lincoln.......|Ill. ...| 1881 | Garfield. 
Joel R. Poinsett......... S. C...| 1837 | Van Buren. eee] “ 2.2.1] 1881 | Arthur. 
John Belle $5 bez ..| Tenn, .| 1841 | Harrison. William c. Endicott..... Mass. .| 1885 | Cleveland. 
en nn l| “ ..] 1841 | Tyler. Redfield Proctor.........|Vt. ... | 1889 | B, Harrison. 
John McLean.. esso Ohio ..] 1841 et Stephen B. Elkins.......| W. Va| 1891 SS 
John C. Spencer.........| N. Y..| 1841 Ké Daniel S. Lamont....... «| N. Y..| 1893 | Cleveland. 
James M, Porter........|Pa. ...] 1843 t Russell A, Alger........| Mich. .| 1897 | McKinley. 
William Wilkins. .0. 000000. ss oe .l 1844 Wel Elihu Root. .«........  . ooo N. Y. . | 1899 e 
William L. Marcy....... JN. YX..1 1845 | Polk. . We RA *  ,..| 190! | Roosevelt, 
$ SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 
Thomas Ewing..... .....|Ohio. .| 1849 (Taylor. Zachariah Chandler.......| Mich, .| 1875 |Grant. 
James A. Pearce. ........ Md. ..| 1850 |Fillmore, Carl Schurz............ .«|Mo, ...] 1877 |Hayes. 
Thomas M. T. McKernon.|Pa. ...| 1850 da Samuel J. Kirkwood......|lowa, . | 1881 |Garfleld, 
Alexander H H. Stuart..|Va,. ..| 1850 M Henry M. Teller......... Col. ..{ 1882 | Arthur, 
Robert McClelland..... veel Mich, .| 1853 | Pierce. Lucius Q. C. Lamar..... -| Miss. | 1885 (Cleveland. 
Jacob Thompson..........|Miss, .| 1857 |Buchanan. William F., Vilas........ Wis. ..| 1888 
Caleb B, Smith........... Ind. ..1 1861 |Lincoln. John W. Noble..........|Mo. ...| 1889 |B. Harrison. 
John P, Usher........... —«— | 1863 e Hoke Smith............ en, ...| 1893 |Cleveland. 

** ,..1 1865 |Johnson, David R. Francis........'Mo, . d 1896 se 
James Harlan........ ..|Iowa ..| 1865 E ¡Cornelius N. Bliss........ iN. Y..| 1897 |McKinley, 
Orville H. Browning.....|Ill ...| 1866 K Ethan A. Hitchcock. (Mo, ...| 1899 e£ 
Jacob D. Cox........... Ohio ..| 1869 |Grant. ss esso] ^ ...| 1901 |Roosevelt, 
Columbus Delano........| ** ..| 1870 ds 

SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 
George Cabot*.......... .|Mass. .| 1798 | Adams, John Y, Mason.......... Va.....| 1844 (Tyler. 
Benjamin Stoddert..... Mbs e 1798 t George Bancroft.. . .i|Mass ..| 1845 | Polk, 
a O . | 1801 |Jefferson. John Y, Mason......... Va. . e| 1846 a 
Robert Smith............ SE sé 1801 i William B, Preston...... ** ...| 1849 | Taylor. 
Jacob Crowninshield...... Mass ..! 1805 s William A, Graham...... N. C..l 1850 | Fillmore. 
Paul Hamilton.......... «|S. C...| 1809 | Madison, John P, Kennedy,...... .|Md. ..] 1852 d 
William Jones.......... »|P8, ...| 1813 s James C. Dobbin........ JN, C..| 1853 | Pierce. 
B. W. Crowinshield ds Mass ..| 1814 «s Isaac Toucey............ .|Conn, .| 1857 | Buchanan, 
e T * ..| 1817 | Monroe. Gideon Welles...........| '* ..| 1861 | Lincoln. 
Smith d pSoR mnm QN. Y..| 1818 E | SEENEN pe dd 1863 | Jáhnson. 
Samuel L. Southard..... N. J...| 1823 d Adolph E. Borie......... Pa,  .| 1869 | Grant. 
Ry: “ ..| 1825 |J. Q. Adams, George M. Robeson. «IN. J... | 1869 s 
John Branch —— a N, S. 1829 |Jackson. Richard W. Thompson...|Ind. el 1877 | Hayes. 
Levi Woodbury.......... aN. H..| 1831 Ke Nathan Goff, Jr........ .|W. Va.l 1881 m 
Mahlon, Dickerson........ N. Sc 1834 “a William H. Hunt........ La. ...| 1881 | Garfield. 
tes “© ..| 1837 ¡Van Buren. William E, Chandler. JN. H..| 1882 | Arthur. 
James K. Paulding....... N. Y..| 1838 i William C. Whitney..... N. Y..| 1885 | Cleveland. 
George E, Badger....... IN. C...!| 1841 | Harrison. Beniamin F. Tracy.......| “ ..1| 1889 | B. Harrison, 

« ees | "5 ..| 1841 | Tyler. Hilary A. Herbert....... Ala. . :| 1893 | Cleveland. 
Abel P. Upshur. EAT Eu Va. ...| 1841 ci John D. Long...........|Mass ..| 1897 | McKinley. 
David Henshaw..........|Mass ..| 1843 d (uox xa aas vacate | 1901 | Roosevelt. 
Thomas W. Gilmer. e seis: Va. ...|] 1844 Ké Wiljam H. Moody eer re ae 1902 " 

*Appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, but did not act. 
SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 
Norman J, Colman.......|Mo. ...| 1889 |Cleveland, James Wilson..,........ fone | 1897 |McKinley. 
Jeremiah. M. Rusk.......|Wis. . d 1889 lieve AO 1901 ¡Roosevelt. 
J. Sterling Morton.......+./Neb, 1893 |Clereland. 
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^ POSTMASTERS-GENERAL.* 


























| Date | Date 
" ; Resi- | of Ap- : d Resi- | of .Ap- : 
Cabinet Officers, dences | point-| Presidents, Cabinet Officers, dences, pont Presidents, | 
TIT E E A eo o ment. | 
Samuel Osgood......... ge Mass ..¡ 178% |Washington, Horatio King.......... .|Me. ...1 1861 |Buchanan. 
Timothy Pickering........ .. | 1791 E Montgomery Blair....... «|Md. ...|] 1861 Lincoln. 
Joseph Habersham....... Ga. ...1 1795 A William Dennison........ Ohio ..l 1864 
f wn I Oea * ,...| 1191 |Adams, . is ..e| 1865 |Johnson. 
i e Ses] ...1 1801 (Jefferson. Alexander W. Randall... |Wis, . .| 1866 i 
Gideon Granger....... [Conn .| 1801 | “ John A. J, Cresswell.....|Md. ...| 1869 |Grant. 
| dL Nom * ..| 1809 |Madison. ¡James W. Marshall...... Va. ...| 1874 x 
¡ Return J. Meigs, Jr...... Ohio ..| 1814 2d ¡Marshall Jewell........ «(Conn .| 1874 os i 
EH * ..| 1817 |Monroe. ¡James N. Tyner.......... Ind, ..| 1876 SS , 
John Motean, .esssesss s | 1823 S iDavid McK. Key........ Tenn .,| 1877 |Hayes.. 
SUME. ** ..| 1825 |J. Q. Adams. Horace Maynard......... | “ ..| 1880 Be i 
William T. Barry.......-|Ky, ..| 1829 Jackson. Thomas L. James........|N. Y..| 1881 |Garfield. | 
Amos Kendal l. seek xaces] “E uel -1835 TELE Timothy O, Howe..... ..+»|Wis, ..| 1881 |Arthur, 
eise * ,.] 1837 |Van Buren, Walter Q. Gresham......|Ind. ..| 1883 pi 
John M, Niles Duo dnd d iere Conn .| 1840 e Frank Hatton..... ...... Iowa ..| 1884 s 
Francis Granger......... N. Y..| 1841 |Harrison. William F, Vilas........ Wis. .;| 1885 |Cleveland. 
^" onm We | 1841 |Tyler. Don M, Dickinson...... .|Mich .| 1838 e 
Charles A. Wickliffee..... Ky. ..| 1841 ee x John Wanamaker......... va. ...| 1889 |B. Harrison. 
Cave Johnson............ Tenn, .| 1845 Polk. Wilson S. Bissell........] N. Y..| 1893 |Cleveland. 
Jacob Collamer.......... vt. ...| 1849 "Taylor. William L., Wilson....... W. Va.| 1895 2 
Nathan K. Hall......... N. YX..| 1850 Fillmore. "|James A. Gary........... «¡Ma 4l 1897 |McKinley. 
Samuel D. Hubbard......|Conn .l 185 Charles Emory Smith. Pa. ...| 1898 W 
James Campbell......... Pa. ...| 1853 Pierce. .. || | "* | |  ..... ‘© ..| 1901 | Roosevelt. 
Aaron V. Brown....... (Fenn .| 1857 Buchanan, Henry C. Payne......... Wis. ..| 1902 se 
Joseph Holt............. Ky. ...] 1859 | 
*The Postmaster-General was not considered a Cabinet cfficer until 1829 
ATTORNEYS-GENERAL, 
Edmund Randolph...... ya. .. -1 1789 |W ashingión, Reverdy Johnson......... Md, ..| 1849 ¡Taylor. 
William Bradford....... Pa, ...| 1794 = John J. Crittenden..... | Ky. oe 1850 | Fillmore. 
Charles LOC essere Va, ...] 1795 Caleb Cushing.......... -|Mass ..| 1853 |Pierce. 
MEET e^ usus 1797 Adams. Jeremiah S. Black........'Pa. ...| 1857 |Buchanan. 
Theophilus Parsons...... Mass ..| 1801 Edwin M, Stanton....... ‘Ohio ..| 1860 Ké 
Levi Lincoln............ ..| 1801 Jefferson. Edward Bates.......... Ma ..{ 1861 |Lincoln. 
Robert Smith........... Md. ..1 1805 |. “ Titian J. Coffey (ad in.)..'Pa, ...| 1863 B 
John Breckinridge....... IKy. . d 1805 e James Speed............. Ky. | 1804 a 
Caesar Ae Rodney...... .|Del. ..{ 1807 tn 0 ia SL Le RARE C XR ng  ..| 1865 |Johnson. 
D nudi des “ (...| 1809 | Madison. |' Henry Stanbery..........|Ohio ..| 1866 " 
William Pinkney.......- Md. ...| 1811 ‘s William M. Evarts..... oN. Y..| 1868 Se 
Richard, Rushi css Pa. ...1 1814 i Ebenezer R. Hoar....... ! Mass. .| 1869 |Grant 
EEN ës E 1817 |Monroe, | Amos T. Ackerman...... ¡Ga. ...| 1870 s 
Wiliam, Wirt. O MA. ss ISLE e | George H. Williams...... Ore, ..{ 1871 n 
MOT '* ...| 1825 |J. Q. Adams, | Edwards Pierrepont...... N. Y..| 1875 et 
John McP. Berrien...... Ga. es] 1829 |Jackson. ‘Alphonso Taft...... [Ohio ..| 1878 We 
Roger B. Taney Ee Ee Md. ..| 1831 |. “ Charles Devens...........| Mass. | 1877 |Hayes. 
Benjamin F . Butler. :...|N. Y..| 1833 We ‘Wayne MacVeagh........|Pa. ...| 1881 |Garfield. 
ae e]. ‘ ..| 1837 |Van Buren. ¡Benjamin H, Brewster... “° ..| 1881 |Arthur. 
Felix Grundy........... 'Tenn .| 1838 a ¡ Augustus H. Garland.... | Ark, ..| 1885 |Cleveland, 
Henry D. Gilpin........ , Pa. ...] 1810 ¡William H. H, Miller... Ind. | 1889 |B. Harrison. 
John J. Crittenden..... `. Ky. e...) 1841 ¡Harrison. ¡Richard Olney........... .|Mass, .| 1893 |Cleveland. 
vers Se | 1841 |Tyler. Judson Harmqn..........|Ohio ..| 1895 “6 
Hugh 8. Legare........ |S. Cy...) 1841 dx Joseph McKenna......... Cal. ..| 1897 |McKinley. 
John Nelson............ Md. ..| 1843 | “ John W. Griggs....... es|N. J...| 1897 de 
John Y, Mason......... Va. ...| 1845 |Polk. Philander | C. Knox....... Pa. ...! 1901 e 
Nathan Clifford........ .| Me. ...| 1846 MO MEINEM QNM * . .| 1901 |Roosevelt. 
Isaac Toucey........... -(Conn .| 1848 i | 
Speakers of tbe U. EN House of Representatives. 
Name. - State.| Born: Died| Cong's ss.| Years. Name. State.| Born|Died|Cong'ss.| Years. 
F. A. Muhlenburg...|Pa. ..|1750|1801 1 1789-91 ||John W. Jones..... |Va. ..]1805|1848| 28 1843-45 
Jonathan Trumbull. |Conn, |1740|1809 2 1791-93 |¡Jokn W. Davis..... Ind. .|1799|1850| 29 1845-47 
F. A. Muhlenburg.. |Pa. ..|1750|1801 3 1193-95 Robert C. Winthrop. d "[1809|1894| 30 1847-40 
Jonathan Dayton...|N. J..|1760]1824| 4,5 1795-99 ||Howell Cobb....... Ga. ..11815|11868| 31 1849-51 
Theo. Sedgwick..... Mass. |1746|1813 6 1799-1801 ||Linn Boyd......... Ky. ..]1800|1859| 32, 33 | 1851-55 
Nathaniel Macon... |N. C..]1751|1837] 7,9 1801-07 Nathaniel P. Banks. Mass. 1816/1894] 34 1855-57 
Joseph B. Varnum..| Mass, |1750/1821/ 10,:11 | 1807-11 ||James L. Orr....... S. C..]1822/1873] ^ 35 1857-59 
Henry Clay........ Ky. ..11777/1852/ 12, 13. | 1811-14 ||Wm. Pennington....|N. J..|1796|1862| 36 . 1859-61 
Langdon Cheves....|S. C..[1176|1857| 13 | 1814-15 ||Galusha A. Grow... (Pa ..|1823| ..| 37 1861-63 
Henry Clay........ Ky. ..|1777|1852| 14, 16 | 1815-20 ||Schuyler Colfax.... |Ind. ..|1823|1885| 38, 40 | 1863-69 
John W. Taylor.... |N. Y.!1784|1854| 16 1820-21 ||James G. Blaine....|Me. ..|1830|1893| 41, 48 | 1869-75 
Philip P. Barbour...|Va. ..j1783]1841| 17 1821-23 ||Michael C. Kerr....|Ind. .|[1827|1876| 44 1875-76 
Henry Clay........ Ky. ..11777/1852 18 1823-25 ||Samuel J. Randall..|Pa. ..|1828/1890| 44, 46 | 1876-81 
John W. Taylor.....|N. zs 1784|1854| - 19 1825-27 ||John W. Keifer..... Ohio .[1836| ..| 47 1881-83 
Andrew Stevenson,. Va. ..]1784|1851| 20, 23 | 1827-34 ||John G. Carlisle....|Ky. ..|1835 ..| 48, 00 | 1883-89 
John Bell.......... Tenn. 179711869| 23 1834-35 |'Thomas B. Reed....|Me....[|1839|1902 Sue 18*9-91 
James K. Polk..... . |[119511849| 24, 25 | 1835-39 ||Charles F. Crisp....|Ga. ..]1846/1896| 52, 1891-95 
R. M. T. Hunter....|Va. ..|]1809|]1881| 26 ¿183941 ||Thomas B. Reed. ...| Me... "11839. 1902. 54, 33 | 1895-99 
John White........ Ky. ..|1805/1845/ 27 1841-43 || David B. Henderson?! lowa .11840] | 56, 57 | 1899-03 
+At the time of going to press the office was. vacant. - 
| united States Supreme Court Justices. 
Service. | | Service 
Name. Born. | Died, E - Name, Born. | Died. r pi 
2 | Term. | =; Term. g 
R MER id A o 
John Jay, N. Y*.......... -1745 | 1829 | 1780-1795 ' “||Levi-Woodbury, N. H...... 1789 | 1851 | 1845-1851 | 6 
John Rutledge, S. C....... 1739 | 1800 | 1789-1791 | 2 Fon. Grier, Pa....... 1794 | 1870 | 1846-1870 |23 
William Cushing, Mass. 1733 | 1810 | 1789-1810 |21 Benj. R. Curtis, Mass...... 1809 | 1874 | 1851-1857 | 6 
James Wilson, Pa......... 1742 | 1798 | 1789-1798 |. 9 | John A. "Campbell, Ala..... 1811 | 1889 | 1853-1861 | 8 | 
John Blair, Va........... 1732 | 1800 | 1789-1796 | * |Nathan Clifford, Me....... 1803 | 1881 | 1858-1881 |23 - 
Robert H. Harrison, Md. 1745 | 1790 | 1789-1790 | 1||Noah H. Swayne, Ohio..... 1804 | 1884 | 1861-1881 |20 | 
James Iredell; N. C....... 1751 | 1799 | 1790- ra 9 |'Samuel F.. Miller, Iowa. 1816 | 1890 | 1862-1890 [28 
Thomas Johnson, Md...... 1732 | 1819 | 1791- 1793 2: David Davis, Il],......... 1815 | 1886 | 1862-1877 |15 
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UNITED STATES SUPRÉME COURT JUSTICES.—Continued. 








Service. | Service. 
Name. Born, | Died. a Name. Born. | Died. ; Ed 
Term. |3 Term. |3 
SERE - Cal l l p 
William Paterson, N. J, 1745 | 1806.| 1793-1806 |13¡¡Stephen J. Field, Cal...... 1816 | 1899 | 1863-1897 |34 
John Rutledge, S. Q,*.....| 1739 | 1800 | 1795-1795 ]..||lSalmon P. Ch e, Ohio* , 1808 | 1873 | 1864-1873 | 9 
Samuel Chase, Md....,...| 1741 | 1811 | 1796-1811 |15| William Stron 1808 | 1895 | 1870-1880 |10 
Oliver Ellsworth, Conn.* .| 1745 | 1807 | 1796-1800 | 4||Joseph P. Bradley, 1 N. qoo 1813 | 1892 | 1870-1892 |22 
Bushrod Washington, Va...| 1762 | 1829 | 1798-1829 |31|| Ward Hunt,N. Y.......... 1811 | 1886 | 1872-1882 |10 
Alfred Moore, N. C........| 1755 | 1810 | 1799-1804 | 5|| Morrison R. Waite Ohio*..| 1816.| 1888 | 1874-1888 |14 
Tohn Marshall, Va.*...... | 1755 | 1835 | 1801-1835 |34||John M. Harlan, Ky...... 1833 | .... | 1877- ... |.. 
William Johnson, S. C.....| 1771 | 1834 | 1804-1834 |30|| William B. Woods, Ga eris 1824 | 1887 | 1880-1887 | 7 
Brock. Livingston, N. Y....| 1757 | 1823 | 1806-1823 |17||Stanley Matthews, "Ohio....| 1824 | 1889 | 1881-1889 | 8 
Thomas Todd, Ky.........| 1765 | 1826 | 1807-1826 |19||Horace Gray, Mass... ..... 1828 | 1902 : 1881-1902 ¡21 
Josepn Story, Mass........| 1779 | 1845 | 1811-1845 |34||Samuel Blatchford, N.Y... | 1820 | 1893 | 1882-1893 |11 
Gabriel Duval, Md...... 1752 | 1844 | 1811-1836 |25||Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss..| 1825 ¡ 1893 | 1888-1893 | 5 
Smith Thompson, N. Ss ...| 1767 | 1843 1823-1843 20|| Melville W. Fuller, 11.*... | 1833 | .... 1888- . s 
Robert Trimble, Ky..... 1777 | 1828 | 1826-1828 | 2||David J. Brewer, Kan..... 1837 | .... | 1889- js 
John McLean, Ohio: eso... | 1785 | 1861 | 1829-1861 |32||Henry B. Brown, Mich..... 1836 | .... | 1890- e 
Henry Baldwin, Pa........| 1779 | 1844 1830-1844 |14| George Shiras, Jr., Pa.t.. 1832 | .... | 1892-1903 lii 
James M. Wayne, Ga......| 1790 | 1867 | 1835-1867 |32|| Howell E. Jackson, Tenn. 1832 | 1895 | 1893-1895 | 2 
Roger B. Taney, Md.*.....| 1777 1864 | 1836-1864 |28||Edward D. White, Tasis 1845 | .... 1893- ... 
Philip P. Barbour, Va.....| 1783 | 1841 | 1836-1841 | 5||Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y..| 1837 | .... | 1895- , 
John Catron, Tenn........| 1786 | 1865 | 1837-1865 |28||Joseph McKenna, Cal..... 1843 | .... 1898- ... |.. 
John McKinley, Ala...... 1780 | 1852 | 1837-1852 |15|lOliver Wendell Holmes. . 1841 e... | 1902- ... J.. 
Peter V, Daniel, Va....... 1785 | 1860 | 1841:1860 |19|| Wm. R. Day, Ohio. ..: 1849 | .... | 1903- ... 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y...... 1792 | 1873 | 1845-1872: |27 | 


— — ——— —————MÓ P Ia! PU € e 








«Chief Justice. Justice Shiras retired in 1903. 


Diplomatie Representatives. 


Ministers from the United States to the principal European countrles and Ministers from those countries 
to the United States. 
Unless otherwise stated, each representative was entitled Minister Plenipotentiary or Invoy Extraordi- 


nary, or both. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO GREAT BRIT AIN, 

















Ministers, 1 States | Date.* Presidents, | Ministers. i States | Date,” Presidents, — 
Thomas Pinckney........ S, C.. :| 1792 Washington, : Joseph ` R. Ingersoll.. e Pa, ...| 1852 | Fillmore: 
Rufus King. eer ng Y..! 1796 sr James Buchanan. C ...| 1853 Pierce, 

A er e 5.1 1796 John Adams, ¡ George M. Dallas... Ll ...| 1856 
{James Monroef........!Va. ...| 1803 Jefferson, ` "Teen * ...| 1856 |Buchanan. 
? William. Pinkney. Md. 1806 , € T | Charles Francis Anama.. Mass.. 1861 | Lincoln 
Jonathan Russell, n. a’ aff, R. L. 1811 Madison, = ..| 1869 Johnson, 
John Quincy Adams, .. Mass.. 1815 se | Reverdy Johnson........ Md. 1868 ! 
J. Adams Smith, ch. d’aff,: .! 1817 Monroe. | John Lothrop Motley.... Mass, | .| 1869 Grant, 
Richard Rush........... Pa, ...| 1817 i | Rohert. C, Schenck...... Ohio [| 1870 | 
Rufus King............. N. Y..| 1825 J. Q. Adams, | Edwards Pierrepont..... N, Y..| 1876 | s 
. Albert Gallatin.......... Pa, ... 1826 : et ‘| John Welsh,........... . Pa, ...| 1877 | | Hayes, 
W. B. Lawrence, ch, Par N. Y..| 1821 ¡ ei Wm. J. Hoppin, ch. d'aff, N. Y..| 1879 
James Barbour......... , Va, ...| 1828 E James Russell Lowell. ... Mass. .| 1880 : zg 
Louis MeLane..........* Del 1829 | Jackson, A E SC o T2 * ..| 1880 Garfield, 
Wash'n Irving, ch. d'aff, N. Kë 1831 e E s e. f** ..| 1880 : Arthur. 
Martin Van Buren...... a ..| 1831 se Edward J. Phelps....... 'Vt. ...| 1885 Cleveland. 
Aaron Vail. ch, d'aff.. * ..| 1832 as Robert T Lincoln Lk esa E DL ...: 1889 ' B, Harrison, 
Andrew Stevenson, ce Lo Va | 1836 e T. F. Bayard, ambassador Del. ..| 1893 Cieveland. 
Edward Everett........ .,Mass, | 1841 Tyler, John Hay, ambassador... Chio ..! 1897 McKinley, 
Louis McLane. pesi MO, ..| 1845 Polk, Henry White, ch. d'aff.. R, I. 1898 
George Bancroft........ Y..| 1846 | “ iJ. H. Choate, ambassador N. be 1899 es 
C. B, Davis, ch, d'afi Mass. 1849 Taylor, | “oes :: 1899 Koosevelt, 
Abbott Ls Lawrence. ......-. 1819 | > 


= —_ —————— 


Getreide beet? 














+Mr. Monroe was ipud: in 1803. In 1806 Mr. Pinkney was made joint Minister. 
BRITISH MINISTERS TO THE UNITED STATES, 




















Ministers, {Date.* . Sovereigns, _ ; , Ministers, . |Date * Sovereigns, _ 

George Hammond ............. | 1791 | George III. Richard Pakenham............. 1844 Victoria, 
Phineas Bond, ch, d’aff........ 1795 | John: F. T. Crampton, ch. d'aff.;| 1541 
Robert Liston...... oooo.o...... 1796 |. Ms ¡Sir Henry Ee eras Bulwer....... 1849 Ve 
Edward Thornton, ch. d'aff..... 1800 | ^ '* ¡John E rampton, ch, d'aff..| 1851 " 
Anthony Merry ........... ees 1803 ee J. F. "Crampton, en, & min..¡ 1852 We 
David M. Erskine.............. 1806 Ve | ‘Philip ËCH ch. d'aff........ 1853 e 

. Francis James Jackson...... 180) = ; John Savile Lumley, ch. d’aff...| 1855 à 
John Philip Morier, ch, d aff. 1810 We ' Lord Napier 2.2.94» EE 1857 ge 
Augustus John Poster, ......... | 1839 We Lord. Ly0ns.....« v6 veh 1859 ge 
Anthony St. J. Baker, ch. dap, 1815 s . Joseph Hume Burnley, ch. d’aff.. | 1864 e 
Oharles Bagot.............. 1816 We ` Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce..... e] 1865 Wé 
Gibbs C, Antrobus, ch. d'aff..., 1819 | George IV. Francis Olark Ford, ch. d'aff. 1861 | e 

, Sir Stratford Canning.......... T 1820 ; e Sir Edward Thornton........... 1868 | We 
Henry U. Addington, ch. d'aff..; 1823 ' ES "Lionel S. Sackville West....... 1881 We 
Charles Richard Vaughan Lua .| 1825 | = Sir Julian Pauncefotef Wa wu bead 1889 es 

TOTO 1825 | William IV. - ambassador.| 1893 S 
Charles Bankhead, ch. d'aff.....| 1835 ies i Michael Henry Herbert, amb...| 1902 | Edward VII. 
Henry Stephen ] Fox. AE 1836 | Victoria ¡VACaNt....ooooooo... DEEN 
jAfterward Lord Pauncetote: FRANCE. 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO FRANCE, 

Ministers. States. (Date, $ | Presidents. _ Minister, `  [fBtates.|Date.* "Presidents 
Thomas Jefferson........|V&a.. .. Confederation. Oliver Ellsworth......./Ct. ...| 1799 John. A Adams. | 
William Short, ch, daft. no (...| 1790 | Washington. William Vans Muray. .|Md. ..| 1799 
Gouverneur Morris....... N. 1792 o William R. Davie...... N. C..| 1799 e 
James Monroe..... eel Va ...! 1794 > Robert R. Livingston. veel MN. p .| 1801 | Jefferson. . - 
Charles C. Pinckney...... S, e od BEE John Armstrong...... 1804 s : 

Í Charles C. Pinckney. «ho el 1791 jim. , Adams, Jonathan Russel, ch d'afi: R. I...| 1810 ; Madison, 
John Marshall. ecce c9 29 Va. e... 1797 ! S Joe Barlow ecc] ..o.o.... Ct. als 1811 | ec sun 
d Elbridge Gerry........ Mass. 1797 © Wiliam H. Crawford.... Ga, ,..! 1813! “ 


Ye em 


*Daie of appointment, 
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UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO FRANCE—Continued. 


Ministers. States. ¡Date.* Presidents. Ministers. States. |Date.*| Presidents. 
Henry Jackson, ch. d' an. | KJ. 1815 (Madison, John Y. Mason.......... Va, ...| 1853 |Pierce. 
Albert Gallatin......... a. ...| 1816 | Monroe. W. R. Calhoun, ch d'aff.|S, C...| 1859 | Buchanan, 
James Brown........ s VAS e La. ...| 1823 ee Charles J . Faulkner..... a, ...] 1860 «c 
William C, Rives....... Va. ...| 1829 | Jackson, Wiliam L. Dayton..... |N. J...| 1861 | Lincoln, 
Nathaniel Niles, ch. d'af Vt. 1832 le John Bigelow...........| N. Y..| 1864 es 
Edward Livingston......|La, ...| 1833 | “ John Hay, ch, d'aff..... Ill. ...| 1866 | Johnson, 
Thos. P. Barton, ch. d aff. Pa. . 835 f John A, Dix........... DK, BS, 60 | “ 
Lewis Cass. . o d aO e Rl hio «| 1836 p Elihu B. Washburn. .| Il, ...| 1869 ` Grant. 

£s .0.0.60.0000ld000.6 d 1836 Van Buren, Edward F, Noyes. c6.... o. Ohio [T] 1871 . Hayes, 

i SF Crake lice acp d 18:36 er, Levi P, Morton, N, Y..| 1881 | Garfield, 
Henry Ledyard, ch, d’aff.; Mich, 1842 2 e So ee * ..| 1881 | Arthur. 
Wiliam R. King M JA a. ..| 1844 | Robert M McLane...... Md, ..| 1885 | Cleveland, 
J. L. Martin, SE waft... iN. C..] 1846 : Polk, Whitelaw Reid....... ON. Y..| 188 B, Harrison, 
Richard Rush.........- ej Pa. ...| 1847 | T. poeno Coolidge....! Muss» 1892 
William C. Rives........ Va. ... 1849 ; Taylor. Eustis, ambassador. »..| 1893 | Cleveland. 

A Rond Ke ...| 1849 | Fillmore. Horace Porter, ambassador Nt Y..| 1897 | McKinley. 
H. S, Sanford, ch, d'aff..|Ct, ...| 1853 | Pierce. '* ,.| 1897 Roosevelt, 
FRENCH MINISTERS TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Ministers, |Date.* Government. | Ministers. 'Date.* Government — 
Count de le Moustier Vw MÁS me wy 1788 Louis XVI. ¡Count de Sartiges........ 1851 Napoleon IH. 
M. Otto. eh. d'aff............. 1789 ¡¡Viscount J. Treilhard, ch. EL aff. 1859 
Colonel Ternant...... Sele acus Laon H Henri Mercier........... 1860 ES 
Edmond C, Genet....... BA GB 1793 | Convention, Viscount J. Treilhard, ch. d "'aff.. ..| 1863 d 
Joseph Fauchet ..... ilex A ai 1794 | Directory. Louis de Geofroy, ch. d'aff..... 864 ex 
Pierre Auguste Adet EE Be irit ode Marquis de Montholon........ .| 1865 se 
MORTO EM 179 Consulate. Jules Berthemy.............. 866 ks 
L. A. Pichon, ch. d'aff......... 180 n Count de EE ch. d'aff. 1869 ES 
General Turreau......... SORS 1805 | Napoleon I. Prevost Paradol............... 870 ur 
M. Serurier............. ee. ...| 1811 s Jules BertheMy.....ooooooo....| 1870 ` 
VE Ee 1811 | Louis XVIII, Viscount Jules Treilhard....... 1870 | Nat. Defence, 
G. Hyde de Neuville.. ......| 1816 ae Henry de Bellonnet, ch, d'aff...| 1871 | Pres. Thieis. 
Count de Menou, ch. d'aff...... 1822 s Marquis de Noailles. SUP V pe t. aa 872 i 
Baron de Mareuil......... .....| 1824 | Charles X, A: Bartholdi.... esr. | 1874 | Pr. MacMahon, 
Count de Menou, ch, d'aff......| 1827 es de Vaugelas, ch. Ai d'r .| 1876 b 
Roux de Rochelle........ .....| 183 e Mamme OQutrey....... eere ess] 1877 = 
M, Seruritl....oooooooo.o.. ...| 1831 | L. Philippe. 'Theodore J. m Roustan eee aces 1882 i 
Alphonse Pageot, ch, d'aff...... PS “6 J. Patenotre. e ........| 1891 | Pres. Grevy. 
Edouard Pontois............... 183 e EG SE E ......| 1891 | Pres. Ca: not, 
Alphonse Pageot, ch. d'aff...... 1839 Wé H ambassador.........] 1893 
L A. Aime Fourier de Bacourt,.| 1840 | L. Philippe, as s .o......| 1893 | Pres. Faure. 
Alphonse Joseph Yver Pageot...| 1842 as Jules Cambon, ambassador......| 1898 s 
guillaume Tell Lavallee Poussin.| 1848 | L. N apoleoh, i = ......| 1898 | Pres. Loubet, 
e Olivier Sain de Boislecomte| 1850 s J. J. Jusserand, e esca] 1902 s 


AUSTRIA AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO AUSTRIA. 



































. Ministers States. | Date. * Presidents. |! , Ministers. States. | Date.* Presidents. 
Henry A. Muhlenberg. ...|Pa, .. e 1838 | Van Buren. |¡Edward F, Beale........|D. C..| 1876 | Grant. 
J. R. Clay. ch, d’aff....| “ .| 1840 e John A. Kasson........ «Iowa ..| 1877 | Hayes, 
Daniel Jenifer S n a e .|Md, * ..| 1841 | Tyler, William Walter Pheips." N. J...) 1881 | Garfield, 
Wm H. Stiles, ch. daf. Ga. ...| 1845 | Polk. || Alphonso Taft.......... Ohio ..| 1882 | Arthur 
J. Watson Webb, ch.d'aff.|N. Y..| 1849 | Taylor, John M. Francis........|N. x .| 1884 e 
C. J. McCurdy, ch. d'aff.|Ct, ...| 1850 | Fillmore, A, M. Kiely......... Va. ...| 1885 | Cleveland, 
T. M. Foote, ch. d’aff...|N. Y 1852 d Jas, Fenner Lee, ch. eae 'Md, '..| 1885 a 
H. R. Jackson, min. res. Ga. ..| 1853 | Pierce, 'Alexander R. Lawton. Ga, ..| 1887 dd 
J. Glancy Jones.........|Pa. ...| 1858 | Buchanan, Frederick D. Grant. JN, Y..| 1889 | B. Harrison, 
Anson Burlingame....... Mass, | 1861 | Lincoln. Bartlett Tribp...........S. Dak.: 1893 | Cleveiand, 
J ohn Lothrop Motley.. ** ..| 1861 se Charlemagne Tower..... E à 897 | McKinley, 
G. Lippitt, ch. d'aff. I...| 1867 | Johnson, Addison C, Harris. e 899 WW 
John Hay, ch. d'aff..... Hi, .... 1867 ge Robert S. McCormick. . e.. | 1901 B 
Henry M, Watts.........|Pa. . 1868 id es . ++; 1901 | Roosevelt, 
John Jay.......... «20 [No 1869 | Grant. Bellamy Storer, amb..... Ohio | 1902 se 
Godlove "e Orth....... Ind. | 1875 n 
AUSTRIAN MINISTERS TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Ministers. |Date.* Emperors. Ministers. |Date.* Emperors. 
Baron de Mareschal........... 1838 | Ferdinand I, Count Ladislaus Hoyos.........| 1875 | Frarz Josef. 
Chevalier Hulsemann, ch. d'aff. | 1841 t: Chev E. S. von Tavera, ch. d'aff| 1877 ee 
“ D e 1841 Frazz Josef. Baron Ernest von Mayr......... 1879 x 
«€ s min. res.| 1855 E C'nt Lippe- Weissenfeld. ch. d'aff.| 1881 "s 
Count Nicholas Giorgi, min, res. 1863 Ss Baron Ignatz von Schaeffer. 1882 et 
Count Wydenbruck............ 1865 ‘£ C’nt Lippe-Weissenfeld, ch. d'aff. 1885 Se 
Baron de Frankenstein, ‘ch. dar. 1867 Wé Chevalier E, S, von Tavera..... 1887 =f 
Baron Charles de Lederer.. 1868 e |L. Hengelmuller von Hengervar..| 1895 22 
Baron von Schwarz Senborn....| 1874 T 
RUSSIA. 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO RUSSIA. 
Ministers, States. | Date.* Presidents, 1 | Ministers. States. |Date. * Presidents. 
John Quincy, Adams..... | Mass, 4| 1809 | Madison, Churchill C, Cambreleng.|N, Y..| 1840 |Van Buren, 
Levett Harris, ch. d'aff.|Pa, ,..] 1814 “ Charles S, Todd........ Ky. ...] 1841 | Tyler, 
William Pinkney. a ‘Md. 1816 SS Ralph J. Ingersoll. ..... .» Ct. D D 1846 olk, 
George W. Campbell..... Tenn, .| 1818 | Monroe. Arthur P. Bagby........|Ala, 1818 e 
Henry Middleton. enl S., H .| 1820 Neil S, Brown........ . .|'Tenn, .| 1850 | Fillmore, 
—— € -| 1. ' |J. Q. Adams, | Thomas H Sexmour.....|Ct, ...] 1853 | Pierce. 
John Randolph........ MIN e--| 1830 | Jackson. Francis W. Pickens......|S.. C 858 | Buchanan, 
James Buchanan........| Pa, ...| 1832 e John Appleton........... Me.. 1860 e 
John R. Sunc ch, d'aff..| ** ...| 1833 e Cassius M. Clay. wer Ky. ...| 1861 | Lincoln, 
William Wilkins........ eel 1534 S ¡Simon Cameron. PTS D S 862 e 
John R. Clay, ch. dar. AMETS 835 EE ‘Bayard Taylor.. ses N, .| 1862 n 
George M, Dallas...... * ...] 1837 | Van Buren, ¡Casstus M. Clay.......,. Ky. ...| 1863 : Lincoln, 
W, W. Chew. E "waft... * ,...| 1839 i Andrew CG. Cul ceo DP : 1869 | Grant, 


*Date of aDpomtment: 
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UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO RUSSIA.—Continued. 











Ministers. : States. |Date.*| Presidents. Ministers. States. |Date.* Presidents. 
James L. Orr. ER Cur 1872 |Grant, George V. pM: Lothrop... .| Mich. . .| 1885 | Cleveland, 
Marshall Jewell......... Ct. 1873 s Lambert Tree..........-, j 1l! 1888 SES 
Eugene Schuyler, ch, d'aff. N. Y. 1874 i Geo. W, Wurts, ch, dap Pac. ...| 1889 | B. Harrison, 
George H. Boker...... .. Pa, ...| 1875 e Charles Emory Smith.. ...| 1890 7 
E. W. Stoughtoh....... oN. Y..| 1878 | Hayes, Andrew D, White......: ‘IN. Y..| 1892 KR 
W. Hoffman. ch aff...| “ ..| 1879 Clifton R. Breckinridge..|Ark, ..| 1894 | Cleveland. 
John Wickham Foster. si ..] 1880 | “ Ethan A. Hitchcock. .... Mo, -. 1897 | McKinley. 

* TI 1880 | Garfield, amb, Ir ..,| 1898 
W. Hoffman, ch. Fel aff... N. Y..| 1881 | Arthur, Charlemagne Tower, amb, Pa, ... 1899 : 
William H, Hunt....... La ..] 1882 i ...| 1899 | Roosevelt. 
Alphonso Taft.......... ¡Ohio ..| 1884 id Roht. S. McCormick, amb.|fll. ...| 1902 

RUSSIAN MINISTERS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Ministers. = Date.* Emperors. |i ‘Ministers. |Date.* Emperors. 
Andre de Daschkoff, ch d’aff...| 1809 | Alexander I. ¡Constantine Catacazy..........- | 1569 Alex. II. 
Count Theodore de Pahlen..... 1810 Re | Alexander Gorloff, ch, d'aft....| 1871 
Andre de Daschkoff........... 1811 ss Baron Henri d'Offenberg...... 1812 M 
Chevalier Pierra de Poletica....| 1818 = Nicholas de Voigt, ch. d'aff....| 1874 m 
George Ellisen, ch. d'aff....... 1822 t Nicholas Shishkin............. 1875 Re 
Baron de Tuyll........... e. 1823 ] ss Michel Bartholomei............: 1880 We 
Baron de Maltitz, ch. d'aff.. 1826 Nicholas I. Charles de Struve............ .| 1882 | Alex. III. 
Baron de Krudener............ 1827 e Baron G. Schilling, ch. d'aff....| 1892 ÓN 
George Krehmer, ch. d'aff...... 1838 sl Prince Cantacuzene. .. eu a ...| 1893 s 
Alexander de Bodisco..... .....| 18:8 S d — Jue A Le aee A 1893 | Nicholas II. 
Edward de Stoeckl............ 1854 Alex. II E. de Kotzebue............ ..l 1896 Ss 
Wa.demar Bodisco, ch, d'aff....| 18608 We Count .Cassini, ambassador. . ..| 1898 de 
GERMANY, 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Ministers, States, ;Date.* Presidents, Ministers, States.|Date.*, Presidents, 
George Bancroft...... Get ¿Ne Y..| 1871 ¡ Grant. John A, Kasson........ .|Iowa ..| 1884 Arthur. 
Nicholas Fish, ch. d'aff. * ..| 1874 ee George H. Pendleton....|Ohio ,.| 1885 : Cleveland, 
J. C. Bancroft Davis. t 1874 We ¡William Walter Phelps..|N. dis 1889 | B. Harrison, 
H. S. Everett, ch. d'aff.. Mass, . ,| 1877 | Hayes. | Theodore Runyon, am ss 1893 | Cleveland, 
Bayard Taylor.......... .| Pa, ...| 1878 ss ¡Edwin F; Uhl. amb..... || Mich, | | 1896 
H. S. Everett, m d'aff. (Maas, .| 1878 es Andrew D. White, amb.. iN, Y. 1584 McKinley. 
Andrew D. White.....;. N. Y..| 1879 úl ur bids Roosevelt, 
H. S. Everett, en d'aff..|Mass, JI 1881 | Garfield, Charlemagne Tower, amb. |Pa . SE gé 


A. A. Sargent........ «e/Cal. ..{ 1882 | Arthur, 


GERMAN MINISTERS TO THE UNITED STATES. 




















quce A E _ Emperors. | | sin Lg |Date.* , Emperors. 
Baron Alvensleben, ch. d'aff... et William I. A. von Mumm, ch. d'aff.. 1891 "William II. 
Kurd von Schlozer. spes anus eae .| 1871 Theodore von Holleben. 1892 
Count von Beust, ch. d'aff... 1582 e ¡Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch, “amb. 1893 s 
Karl von Elsendecher .........) 1853 Se ‘Baron M. von Thielmann, amb.. | 1895 e 
H von Alsensleben, St 1884 ge Bert von Holleben, amb....... 1898 à 
Count Arco Valley............ | 1888 | William II. IFreiherr Speck von Sternbe: g, amb] 1903 E 
ITALY. 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO ITALY, 
Ministers. States. |Date.*| Presidents. || Ministers, States.|Date.*| Presidents, - 
George P. Marsh pP Vt. ...] 1861 | Lincoln, Albert G., Porter........ Ind, ..| 1889 |B. Harrison, 
EAS wee! I VLL]. 1861 | Johnson, ¡William a e Dn ...] 1892 he 

L^ sevens dies A e 1861 | Grant, ‘J. J. Van Alen, amb.+....:R. L..| 1893 |Cleveland, 

e: t6 see el E, Ze 1861 | Hayes. ‘Wayne MacV eagh, amb..¡Pa. ...] 1893 a 

ge EE eS 1861 | Garfield, ¡William F. Draper, amb. Mass. .] 1897 | McKinley, 

s Bis pesar s M Ps 1861 | Arthur, ¡Geo. L, Von Meyer, amb. ..] 1901 : e 
Wi'liam Waldorf Astor.. $ 8 M | A '" ..| 1901 [Bou eee 


Y..| 1882 
John B. Stallo......... lbid ..| 1885 | Cleveland. 
+The appointment of Mr. Van Alen was confirmed by the Senate, but he declined to serve. Mr. Mac- 


Veagh was then appointed. 
ITALIAN MINISTERS TO THE UNITED STATES, 





































Ministers, | Date, * Kings. ` ` Ministers. . |Date.* Kings 
Chevalier Joseph Bertinatti....| 1861 | V. Emmanuel. | Prince ¢ Camporeale, ch. d'aff... 1880 — Humbert, 
Romeo Cantagalli, ch. d'aff....! 1866 ide Baron de Fava............. ee. 1881 
Chevalier Marcello Cerruti..... 1867 uk Marquis Imperial, ch. Paff.. 1891 | t 
Count Luigi Colobiano, ch. d'aff.| 1869 S ‘Baron de Fava Po ae ave ate D A as 1892 T 
Count Luigi Corti............. 1870 Sé i ambassador. . 1893 |' = 
Count Litta, ch. d'aff......... 1874 TE WE AE 1893 | V. Emman. II. 
Baron Alberto Blanc.......... 1875 ds iF. Mayor des Planches, amb....| 1901 ii 
SPAIN. 
UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO SPAIN. 
wc AE States. ites. |Date. *j Presidents, Ministers. _States. Date? Presidents, _ 
Carmichael, ch. d'aff.'Md, ..| 1790 Washington, Cornelius P. Van Ness...|Vt. ...| 1829 Jackson. ——— 

Wia Short, min, res... Va. ...| 1794 A. Middleton, Jr..ch.d' aff. S, C...| 1836 
Thomas Pinckney........¡S, C..| 1794 ae John H. Eaton......... dal . | 1837 | Van Buren, 
David Humphreys....... Ct. ...| 1796 M ds Aaron Vail, ch. d'aff. N. Y..| 1840 
Charles Pinckney....... S. C...| 1801 | Jefferson, Washington Irving...... | “ ..1 1842 | Tyler. 
G. W. Erving,, ch, d'aff. Mass, .| 1805 s Romuli M. Saunders, IN, C..| 1846 | Polk. 
Official relations with Daniel M Barringer. . sel * ,.| 1849 | Taylor, 

Spain were broken off, Pierre Soule............ ¡La. ...] 1853 | Pierce, 

from 1808 to 1814. | Augustus C. Dodge.....- Ia. :..| 1855 |_ “ 
G. W. proe ee ei Mass. , | 1814 | Madison. William Preston........ , E .| 1858 | Buchanan, 
John Forsyth........... | Qn ...] 1819 | Monroe, Carl Schurz....... bv Wis 1861 Lincoln. 
Hugh Nelson...... TT 1823 Gustavus Koerner........ 1862 |  ' 
Alexander H. Ererett.... ! 1825 . Adams. !'H, J. Perry, ch. d'atf.. 864 |Lincoln, 












*Date of appointment. 
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UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO SPAIN.—Contin ued. 


















































Ministers. | States. |Date.*| Presidents. | Ministers. "States. |Date.*| Presidents. 
1 D 
John P. Baie. sl N. H..| 1 65 |Lincoln. |E. Burd Grubb......... IN. J...' 1890 B. Harrison. 
Daniel E. Sickles..... N. Y..| 1869 | Grant. A. Loudon Snowden..... 2 .., 1892 s 
Alvey A. Adee, ch d'aff..| ** ..| 1873 e Hannis Taylor......... Je Ala, ..| 1893 | Cleveland, 
Caleb Cushing.......... Mass, .| 1874 |. “ Stewart L Woodford....¡N. Y. 897 | McKinley, 
James Russell Lowell....| Mass,..] 1877 | Hayes. Official relations with 
Lucius Fairchild TEES el Wis, ..] 1880 : Spain were broken off, 
GU un m Rcs ** ..| 1880 | Garfield, April 1898, to April, 
Hannibal Hamlin....... Me. ..| 1881 | Arthur. 1899, z 
John W. Foster......... Ind ..] 1883 We Bellamy Storer..........| Ohio ..; 1899 | McKinley. 
Jabez L. M. Curry....... Va. ...¡ 1885 Cleveland. “ r © i 8 Roosevelt. 
Perry Belmont.......... N, Y. | 1889 Arthur S. Hardy ........ N, H.. 1902 € 
Thomas W. Palmer...... Mich. . i 1889 |B. Harrison, | i ` 
SPANISH MINISTERS TO THE U NITED STATES. 
Ministers, Date.* See | Ministers. Date.* Sovereigns. 
Diego de Gardoqui, ch. d'a | 1785 Carlos IV. | Facundo : Goni.......... exi s ..] 1867 | Isabela II. 
Jose Ignacio de Viar, ch. d' E: 1759 s ¡Mauricio Lopez Roberts. Lao 15 9 Provis. Gov. 
Jose Ignacio de Viar +$ E 2 1791 » | Adm. Don Jose Polo de Bernabe.| 1872 | Amadeo I. 
Jose de Jaudenes dch, d'aff. $ En es .| 1872 Pr. Figueras. 
Carlos M. de Irujo............ 1796 S i dii Fe ee '* | 1872 s Ces 
Valentin de Foronda, "ch. d'af.| 1807 s Antonio Mantilla..... ...s....| 1874 “ Serra 
Official relations with Spain were ¡Jose Brunetti, ch. d'a m us 1818 Alphonso XIL 
broken off from 1808 to 181^. 'Felipe Mendez de Vigo y ‘Osorio. 1879 
Luis de Onis................. 1809 | Fernan VII.  ||Francisco Barca del Corral...... 1881 T 
Mateo de la Serna, ch. d'aff...| 18:9 ge 'Enrique Dupuy de Lome,ch. d'aff, 1883 s 
Francisco Dionisio Vives....... 1520 i ¡Juan Velera y Alcala Galiano.. «| 18.4 T 
Joaquin de Anduaga........... 182] Es Emilio de Muruaga........... .., 1886 Alph. XIII. 
F. H. Rivas y Sarmon; ch, d'aff.| 18:3 Miguel Suarez Guanes..........| 1890 as 
Francisco Tacon. nh 1827 NM M Jose Felipe Segario, ch. d'aff...., 1891 Ve 
Se 1827 | M. Christina, '|Enrique Dupuy de Lome........| 1892 a 
Angel Calderon de la Barca..... 1835 ' Isabella IL, iEmiüo de Muruaga..... uas uda 1893 ys 
Pedro Alcantara Argaiz......... 1539 Sé ¡Enrique Dupuy de Lome. ....... 1:9; e 
Fidene o Bóurman, ch. d aff....., 1-44 | pM Louis Polo y Bernabe........... - 1598 = 
Calderon da la Barca, min.res.| 1844 = Diplomatic intercourse broken oft 
dic Maria Magallon, ch. d'aff..| 1553 | e l by the war. 
Leopo.do Augusto de Cueto..... | 1854 n Jose Brunetti, Duke of Arcos. 899 H 
Alfonso Escylanta.......... e... | 1855 S Emilio de Ojeda............... Se 902 = 
Gabriel Garcia y Tassara..... e+) 1857 is | 


*Date of appointment. 


Officials of tbe United States. 


President.......... ...........,. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, of New York; salary.. eee n sS. $50,000 


; Vice-President..... EXE ata ..Vacant; salary ............ nnn nnn bac e rd e A A $5,000 


THE CABINET OFFICERS. 


Secretary of State....John Hay, District of Columbia Secretary of the Navy. W. H. Moody, of Massachusetts 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. ..Leslie M. Shaw. of Iowa Secretary of the Interior.E. A. Hitchcock. of Missouri 


Secretary of War.......... . Ellhu Root, of New York Secretary of Agrieulture....... James Wilson, of Iowa 
Attorney- -Gereral..Pillander C. Knox. of Pennsylvania Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Postmaster-General....Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin George B. Cortelyou, of New York 


The salary of each member of the Cabinet is $8,000. 


Secretary to the President, William Loeb, Jr.; salary, Assistant Secretary to the President, Rudolph Fors- 
$5,000. . . ' "ter; salary, $3,000. 


Assistant Secretary to the President, Penjamin F. Barnes; salary, $3,000. 


WHITE HOUSE RULES. 


(Prepared by William Loeb, Jr., Secretary, by direction of the President.) 
The Cabinet will meet Tuesdays and Fridays from admitted from 12 to 1 o'clock daily, excenting 


11 a. m. until 1 p. m. Cabinet days. so far ns publie business will permit. 
Senators and Representatives will be received from The East Room will be open daily, Sunday ex- 
10 a. m. to 12 m., excepting on Cabinet days. cepted,. for the insnection of visitors, between the 


Visitors having business with the President will be hours of 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 





ké » | 

Position. : Name. 3 A arte E 
Secretary of State coo. c ccc ccc ccc cece nnn John Hay: ..,..... oa CRAS iod i eM eae BORON ID. C....! $8.00 
Assistant Secretary..... e AS eI acs Francis B. Loo0MiS..........o.o.oooooooooo... AN. Y... | 4,500 
Second Assistant Secretgare, ...........see. Alvey A. Adee......... EE ara es dI. C. (04.500 
Third Assistant uem Cotes pad io Roca ... (Herbert H. D. Pierce ape M EU EIN .| Mass. | 4500 
Solleltor uidi A CAT EAR Wm. L. .Penflield........ o rn rere» Eu cs Ind; ....] 4.500 
Assistant Solicitor............ sonne Frederick :Van Dyne..... GEET. O OA - des RUND 
Chlef Clerk. orinar William H. Michael..... A dapes : Neb. .....| 3.000 
chier of Diplomatic Bureau hu wien dra o AP E a [Sydney Y. Smith.............. EA E e D. C. ...! 2.100 
Chief of Consular Rurear.... -eee (Wilbur J. RER occ. ovde re RE RA TR n sesos crasas IU 
Chief of Bureau of Indexes and Archives E Pendleton King... Re TE Star mx $ N. C. ...! 2,100 
Chief of Bureau of AccomntS............oooo.oo Thomas Mortison, eee nnn N. Y. ...! 2,100 
Chief of Bureau of Rolls and Library........ .lAndrew H. Allen........ ara C DE alo 2:100 
Chief of Bureau of Foreign Commerce......... Frederic Emory........... eee p Md. .....| 2,100 
Chief of Bureau of Appointments............. Robert B.. Mosher............ eene Ky. | 2,100 


Chief of Passport Bureau.................... Gaillard Hundt.................. Eat Put rk T u MEE 





2.100 
Private Seérétary.:..:. eese B. J. Babeoek ius. voro Ee ha ^N. Y. ...] 2,500 | 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 




















E Whence 

Position. Hä Name. App'nfed. PM 
Secretary e... 0. 1.0000000000000000089/0%00%..0.x.0.0... . LesMe M. Shaw... sees e 161.006000100000000000000.0. lowa ... . $8,000 
Assistant Secretary. een Robert B. Armstrong................. ss. us n. Mies 4,500 
Assistant Sectetartg, reece ¡Charles H. Keepin oce ote dee eek eee os : Aas 4,500 
Assistant Secretary......ooooooooooooooo.o..» + ¡Horace A. Taylop....:. eos e rohs Wis eee} 4,500 
Chief Clerk... erroe seu iw os aes IWallace H. HillS...............o.oooo.o. OS N. Y. ...| 3,000 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of Treasury!John H, Edwards. sese. Ohio ....| 2,250 
Chief Division of Appointments.............. ‘Charles Lyman: Govern eae A Conn. ...] 2,750 
Chief Division of Bookkeeping............... ¡W. F. MacLennan. .......sounsnsunosanna e el N. Y. ...| 3,500 
Chief Division of Public Moneys............. 4B. B. DaskeM................. e n n a e el conn. ... 2,500 
Chief Division of Customs................... |James Te d o PROP ieee eee ll. ..:...| 2,750 
| Chief Revenue Cutter Service................ ¡Captain C. F. Shoemaker Vi Wn sse E uade ee GN. UN cres cenis 
Chief Division of Printing................... ‘George Simmong, ....sssessnesessesseoresus ID. € ....| 2,500 
Chief Division of Loans and Curreney......... iA. T. Hüntlügton. eer eL ..|Mass. ...| 2,500 
Chief Division of Mall and Files............. SC ove o v ve so ry ER I rea cm] Ky. .....| 2,500 

Chief Division of Special Agents............. Burton Darker... | Mich. | ¿da 
Chief Miscellaneous Divisions................ Lewis Jordan... voveo EO EY v. is Ind. ....| 2,500 
BolleltoE.. «cis ca ent eran eee he xd esa ves IM. D. O'Connell................ ia Iowa ....| 4,500 
Supervising Architeet. seen . James K. Tara... | Pa... ....] 4,500 
Director Bureau Engraving and Printing......|W. M. Mereditb...............o.oooooooooco.o. ni. ee | 4,500 
Ghief of Secret Service............oooooo.o... |J. E. WilklO......o..oooooooncccccccorooooo» "Uo... ..l 4,000 

Superintendent Life Saving Service........... ‘Sumner I. Kimball.......................... Maine ...| 4, 
Comptroller of the Treasury................. (Robert J. 'Pracewell... oia Ind. ....| 5,500 
Register of the Treasury..............o......! IJ WI LAW OMS ine vir uae S RA EI rain e MT ga Ga. .... d 4,000 
Auditor for the Treasury Department......... IW. E. ANG POW DEEN Neb. ....| 4,000 
Auditor for War Department................ ¡Frederick E. Rittman....................... J Ohio ....| 4;000 
Auditor for Interior Department............. Robert B. Eemeren oe ore al :S. D. ....| 4,000 
Auditor for Navy Department................ We Wi BO WD: solera E Pa. ces a 4,000 
Auditor for Post Office Department........... "THES A. Castles en aed ano aues pha qa ioa Minn. 4,000 
Auditor for State and other Departments..... tErnst G. "Dimmer EEN NA ee sae ew newness Wis. ....| 4,000 
Treasurer of United States.................. ¡Ellis H. Roberts........... eee erre N. Y. ...| 6,000 
Assistant Treasurer of United States. ........ iJ. F. "Mettgg, ee ad , D. €. ....| 3,600 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer.................. Gideon C. Bantg........ KEN Kee oe eno Md. .....| 8,200 
Superintendent National Bank Redemption... | Thomas E. RogerS..............ooooo ooo... W. Va ...|. 3,500 
Comptroller of the Currency................. (Wm. B. Ridgeley..........- oorr e IH. ......| 5,000 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.......... . John W. Verkes, cc cc cc cece rn ng Ky. .... | 6,000 
Director of the Mánt.............o.o..o....... AG. E. Robert. ae des NNN tonos» seo... .|lowa ...| 4,500 
Surgeon-General Marine Hospital Service. ....IWalter Wrman,, cr... Mo. .... | 4,000 
Director Hygienic Laboratory.............-- «Surgeon M. J. Rosenau.. A gi e 2.400 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 
Secretary of War ............... eee sel EDD. Root ....—— e rh e rens N. Y....] $8,000 
Assistant Secretary of War........ € ....|Robert Shaw Oliver...................sssssu| 4,500 
Chief Clerk. dec .. John C. Scofleld................. TM e| DR. .....|. 3,000 
Private Secretary to Secretary of War........ HME, EE Ill, .....| 2,500 
Clerk to Assistant Secretary................. ¡Robert E. Parker............ een n n nn [Cal .....| 2,100 
Lieutenant-General, Chief of Staff........... ...(samuel B. M. Young, Pa. .....| 11,000 
.Adjutant General, e .. |Maj.-Gen. Henry C. Corbin.................. (Ohio ....| 7.500 
Inspector General............. cece cere cence ` IBrig. -Gen. George H. Barton............... Del ....| 5,500 
Judge Advocate General. ss seen ¡Brig.-Gen. Geo. B. Davis......... eres Mass. ...| 5.500 
uartermaster-General........... ccc ee ee .../! 'Brig.-Gen. € reel F. Humphrey............| N. YX....| 5,500 
ommissary-General........... eee Big, Gen, J. F. WestoD..............o.o.. r.. IP, .....] 5,500 
Burgeon-General........ eT eee EE ¡Brig.-Gen. Robert M. O'Reilly ............ Pa. .....| 5,500 
Paymaster-General............... eee ¡Brig. -Gen. Alfred E. Bates................... Mich. ...| 5.500 
Chief of Engineers. ............... eee oo... ¡Brig.-Gen. Geo. L. Gillespie.................. Tenn. ...| 5.500 
Chief of Ordnance............. Valete nu acta Bik ¡Brig.-Gen. Wm. Crozier.................. »-ee/Kan .....| 5,500 
Chief Signal Officer.........oooooooomooo.m o». Brig.-Gen. A. W. Greelr. La. ..... ‘| 5,600 
Record and Pension Officer................... Brig.-Gen. F. C. Ainsworth..... b. Se ee haa aaa Vt .......| 5,500 
Insular Bureau .........ooooooooommo.o.»o vee(COl, O, R. Edwards ....... ao sn Ohio .....| 3,500 
Clerk to Chief Clerk of epartmen Chae Ma dai James C. Churchill................... ee cee N. M.....| 2,100 
Disbursing Clerk. See «¡Sydney E. Smith... Vows AC ar | D. C. ....| 2,000 
Chlef of Correspondence Division. ce ke AN as John T. Dillon..... b PU AUS VOU dae a S ve IN, Y. ...| 2,000 
Chief of Record Division..................... John B. Randolph... . +=. EEN EE AEN oo} De C.... ,000 
Chief Division of Requisition and Accounts....|Charles B. Tanner........«...ooooooooocmo cence Pa ......| 2:00 
Chief Supply Division....................... Martin R. ThofD.. co noni cosida Ohio .....| 2.500 
Appointment Clerk....... Bessa ne ni sieur ias . Francis W. Ford.............. EE D. C ....| 2,000 
| DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Attorney-General...... eaa de ias ¡Philander C. Roos... Pa. ......| $8,000 
Solicitor-General........... 4. cere Henry M. HOY de. victor re VES RR Ra i 1,500 
Assistant to the Attorney- General "rom William: A. DBY os 65 608 rra mica EE D. C.....| 7,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. Louis A. Pradt. 6 sib ic tados cU Ehe s .| Wis. ....| 5,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. Frank L. Campbell*...............o.oo.oo.oo... Ohio ....| 5,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. James C. MeReynoldS..............o........ Tenn. ...| 5,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. John G. ThoMp80N..............ooooooocoooo».. HL ......| 5,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. William E. Fuller................... we ween ..|Iowa ....| 5,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. Milton D, Euopdg ue NN SITE NEEN eaves Minn. ...| 5,000 
Special Assistant Attorney-General........... Charles W. Russell.............. ers s el We Va...| 5,000 
Assistant Attorney ......ooooooooooooom eee Felix Brannigan............... eese eee nn N. Y. ...| 3,000 
Assistant Attorney... ...oooooomoooo cee ees George H. Walker...........oooooooooo.oo».. el Ohio ....| 3,000 
Assistant Attorney........... cerent Charles F. Kincheloe..................... eee I ......| 2,500 
Assistant Attoruer, cce Leslie ©. Euller......... 1e a Rer Mich. ...| 2,000 
Assistant Attorney.....oooooooooooomoroo o... Philip: M. Ashford... oed t Nee Ohio 3.000 
Assistant Attorney. nooo Edwin C. Brandenburg............... eee Minn. ...| 2,500 
Assistant Attorney. A . |John Q. Thompson. ............. eee eee » | Ohio . 9,000 
Assistant Attotrnen. John W, 'Trainer.............. eee eee enna A 3,000 
Assistant AttorMey.....o.o.oooo.ooo.... Vaid o SS George H. Gorman....................- ..-. [Oregon ..| 3,500 
Assistant Attorney......... ccc cee cece tees James A. Tanner sis ccc sv hn roman D. C.....| 2,500 
Assistant Attorney...... s Rb aa Vot a Is VR PRO PN Glenn E. Husted................ooooooooo.o.. Mich. ...| 2,500 
. Assistant Attorney....... ee. nnn Harry POy tons cisco e o ne eee ee ...|Mass ....| 2,800 
Assistant Attorney .....o.ooocoomoommo.........[E, C. Foster..... — Eh e, VEER, -2:800 
Assistant Attorney...... SE e Patrick T SEI. Cs ee em E E SIN. X us 2,800 
Assistant Attorney..... raras c Lincoln B. Smith. eier sie e s reve seek oo ss Wis .... 2,800 
Assistant Attormey............. reds eue eases Charles H. Robb...............«oooooooon... Vt ......] 3,500 


* Assigned to Interior Department: 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE.—Continued. 
B Whence | 
Position. Name. App'nted.|Salary. 
Special Assistant Attorney......... "E ..|M. C. Burch......... A da Mich ...| $4,500 
Law Clerk and Examiner of Titles............ A. J. Bentley.. —————— É—— M Ee Ohio ....| 2,700 
Chief Clerk... vui ese SR eee SOTO Pel ene i xc Rie E er EE Kan. ....| 2,750 
Private Secretary to the Attorney-General.... ¡[Charles C. Long......................... eee Mass .... ; 
General Agent... (acil Claro a oe be W. Va...| 4,000 
Chief of Division of Accounts................ John T. Glover. sooo o a 35 AR rn Ohlo ....| 2.500 
Disbursing Clerk. .... an seroneseccrsserseo Alexander C. Caine ............... oo oo.o».. den. "t 2,150 
Assistant Attorney in Charge of Dockets...... sacate B. Shelbley...... oo eoe rn Ga. ....| 2,500 
Attorney in Charge of Pardons............... James S. Easby-Smith................... eese Ala. ....| 2,400 
Appointment Cleck, James Harwood Graves..................... Va. wes | 2,000 
Commissioner to Revise Laws................ Alex. C. Bot. e e ask e NNN e ve m hA hn Mont. ...| 5,000 
Commissioner to Revise Laws................ David K. WSO: 6 ices sence veces TS Ohio ....| 5,000 
Commissioner to Revise Laws................ William D. Bynum................... eese Ind. .....| 5,000 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commissioner......... W. E. Chandler: wa sh EO yn X des N. H. ...| 5,000 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commissioner......... W. A. MUL. ia atada D. C. ...| 5,000 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commissioner. ........ W. L. Chambers.......o..<oooooooooomoonon»o Ala. ....| 5,000 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commissioner......... J-P: WOO. I Duces rue ee BA SU Ro eR Pct Ohio ....| 5,000 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commissioner......... G.J. Diekema. uoc acea et vam vr Mich. ...| 5,000 
THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
v T Whence 
Position. Name. App'nted. ls alary. 
Postmaster-General................. VASE. ‘Henry C. Payne.............---- eese --| Wis. ....| $8,000 
Chief Olerk.... ico tees REY. OR EE ACE iBlain W. TAYlOot.: iuvet RE eos TIS W. Va...| 2,500 
Private Secretary .........oooooooommomoo»o.o». Francis H. Whitney............oooooooooo». ell 2,500 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. Charles H. Robb.................... kie aie Rn Ind. .....| 4,500 
Assistant Attorney. e nm VACANCY oo fi 65s Va EE ge ege EE 2,750 
Appointment Clerk..........oo.ooooooomomo.o.. W. S. Nicholson Joey dias e vol PA, vus 2,000 
Superintendent and Disbursing Clerk......... Rufus B. Mercbant..................... ee. e| Va, ..... 2,250 
Ke TN 4: ce whose oes ones ai Koen A. Von Haake.....oocorossnsasis xs seess cl N. Y.....| 2,250 
First Assistant Postmaster-General........... Robert J. Wynne ................... ee eooelPa. ..... 5.‘ 00 
Chief Clerk First Assist. Postmaster-General..|John J. Howley ................. aaa e.N. Y....| 2,500 
Supt. Salaries and Allowances Division....... VACANCY al td 4,000 
Supt. Division of Office Supplies.............. M. A. W. Louls............ —— — Ress see | Ohio ....| 2,500 
Supt. Division of Free Delivery............... VACA e sel cb kae ams eee wee nd bles ee 4,000 
Supt. of City Delivery Service................ VACANCY Sucesos Tae succi we eee EE 3,000 
Supt. Rural Delivery............oooooo.o.o.ooo. Eugene H. lia QNM EN Pace dee sse me s Mass. ..] 2,750 
Chief of Division of Correspondence.......... James R. Ash. Enn PAs cases} 2,000 
Supt. of Money Order System................ VACAS Sw wax RN EXC RE DS e, LI 3.500 
Supt. of Division of Dead Letterg, David P. Leibhardt........ esecsssecceccceeeeInd. ....| 2,500 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General......... W. S. Shallenberger.................... e... e| Pa. ..... 4,5 0 
Supt. of Railway Adjustment... ............ James H. Crew........... a cw Eve sed Olli ce: 2,500 
Chief of Contract Division.................. . |E. P. Rhoderick..........o.o.ooooooooooo....| Md. .....| 2,000 
Chief of Division of Inspection............... James B. Cook....... ee en n n n n vss | D, C. ...] 2,000 
Chief of Mail Equipment Division............ Thcmas P. Graham.......... een n n nns N. Y. ..| 2,000 
Supt. of Railway Mail Service............... James E. White................ enn nn nn E 6 | ..... 4.000 
Supt. of Foreign MallS.................ooo... N. M. Brooks... el Va. .....] 3,000 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General.......... Edwin C. Madden................ ens. | Mich. ...| 4,500 
Supt. System Postal Finance................. C. Howard Buckler............... enn neIMd ......| 2,250 
Supt. Stamp Supplies and Postmasters’ Accts. |James H. Beeee, IN. Y. ...| 2,500 
Chief of Classification Division............... William H. Landvoigt............. ecsosceceslD, C..... 2,150 
Supt. of Registry System................. ee. L. Kempner 2.2.22 2245399 X x3 nos «IN. Y ....| 2.500 
Chief of Redemption Division................ George A Scott. ......... NR ads ** .....| 2.000 
Chief of Files and Records Division........... B. S. Hal. uas RR osas e. | Vts .....| 2,000 
Portage Stamp Agent......... "e . (John P. m (SA RM Ea eee EU AGE S vas | Ohio ....| 2,500 
Postal Card Agent......... AA a aguda bee E..H.Sh00EK... eos eere rs mars ...| Mich. ...| 2,500 
Stemped Envelope Agent................ eee Charles H. Field........................ .... | Conn. | 2,500 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General......... Joseph L. Bristow................... eee Kans. ...] 4,500 
Chief of Division of Appointments............ William R. Spilman.................... vee E 2,000 
Chief of Division of Bonds and Commissioners.|Christian B. Dickey...........o..ooooo.o... .. | Ohio ....| 2.000 
Chief of Division of Postmaster Inspectors and 
Mail DepredatlonS............ooooooooooo.o.. Wililam E. Cochran. Colo. ....| 3,000 
. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. 
ve Whence | 
Position. Name. App’nted. |Salary, 
Secretary of the Navy............. OCR QNSE William H. Moody... eoe eee ie mme .|Mass. ...| $8,000 
Assistant Secretary. ecce eere Charles H. Darling. .................. eee eee Vt. .....| 4,500 
Chief Clerk................. OCUPA CDS BH. B Peters. A eg does eleva iade rad PRI 3,000 
Private Secretary. kee ada we eee ATi Fred L, Fishback....................o.0ooo.o.oo D. C. ...| 2,500 
Confidential Clerk............. A CI H., C Gauss. cen A IA e Mass. ...| 1,800 
Disbursing DIOE sacs eee Wea CWA Erich wo a fas F. H. Stickney oio oe eee hoe ru aoa ea e D. €, ...| 2,250 
Admirals eis cscs en EAN d wa uad le George Dewey. eee ern Vh eis 13,500 
Secretary to Admiral........... ufo bdo ois . +. | Lieutenant J ohn W. Crawford........ soos de eee ee «IS no 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance............... eese Rear Admiral Charles O'Neil....... ix adde eds Mass. ...| 5,500 
Chief of Bureau of Equipment................. Rear Admiral G, A. Converse.............. e. |V .....| 5,500 
Superintendent of CoMpasseS......o.oooooooo.». Commander Geo. H. Peters.................. e. PA. cines ee 
Hydrographer......2esv or ne hy ra oa Commander W. H, E Southerland........... O sc ed ea 3,000 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation................. Rear Admiral H. C. Taylor.............. ree Ohio ....| 5,500 
Assistant to Chief of Bureau of Navigation..... > oa William S. Cowlé8S..............oo.oo.. Conn. ...| 3,000 
Chief Intelligence Officer..................... Captain Seaton Schroeder..................... S. C. ....| 3.500 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks. ........... Reat Admiral Mordecai x Endicott v MM ak «IN. J. ...| 5,500 
Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Accounis..... .. | Rear Admiral H. T. B. Harris................. N. Y. ...| 5,500 
Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering......... . | Rear Admiral Charles W. Kae............... SIN. Y. ...| 5,500 
Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery....... .| Surgeon General P. M. Rixey............... és] V as... ds bg 
Chief of Bureau of Construction and Repair......| Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles............... Mass. ...| 5,500 
Judge Advocate General.......ooooooooooooooo. Captain Samuel C. Lemly................... J..IN. O. ..| 4,500 
A d sis che T ad XR AR Ae sl. PBHAanDA8.o.:..2.25 84 add a Kansas ..| 2,500 
Superintendent of Naval Observatory..... . | Rear Admiral C. M. Chester.................. .|Mass, ...| 3,000 
Pire Sé panic Aer Ren on) Wi dl .| Professor Walter S. 'Harshman......... ua audis (Ohio ....| 3,500 
ommandant Nava ard an ation, ash- 
ington, D. C........ ees so scr s f, I Rear Admiral Francis J. Higginson.............|Mass, ...| 5,500 
Purchasin Officer: oio sop es L. A. Frailey..., eee n nn n nn n nn nn e| D. C. ..| 4,000 
Medical Direeiotesereeeses reeves eee eure -| George F. o os Deme eene Maine aun. aia 


Medical Directo .....oooorooooorororon.o. , B. DIXON. corrent ERANI TINSA a eee D eee ..... 


IA AA «o o 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAV Y.—Continued. 




















Position. Name. Whence | 
ETUR NER REPLACEMENT ES  App'nted. Salary. 
President of Board of Inspection and Survey..... Captain Charles J. Train...................... Mass. ...| ..... 
President of General Board..... Sota P «| Admirai George Leger... AAA wx «aeons 
Member General Board. .... EE Rear Admiral H C. Taylor. .....sssussesess.... Ohio ....| ..... 
Member General Board...........ooooooooo... Rear Admiral Charles E. br) pM M 1 E 
Member General Board..........ooooooooooo.. Captain Seaton Schroeder..................... E esche, rare 
Member General Board....................... tain French E, Chadwick.................. W. Va Del Carers 
Member General Board.................... PR elonel George C. Reid.......................! Ohio ....| ..... | 
Secretary General Boald..........oo...o.o..... E Frank Marble.....................]N. Y. ..] ..... 
President Naval Examining Board.............. Rear Admiral John C. Watson................. ¡AA cessi 
Member Naval Examining Boaid............... ¡Captain T, F. Jewell.............. o.ooo.ooo... il MPO RR i 
Member Nayal Examining Board............... Commander Warner B. Bayley `... NUN Ae tur 
President Naval Retiring Board................ Rear Admiral John C. Watson................. Ky. ees ACT | 
Member Naval Retiring Board................. Captain TR Jewelle duse eir. rad NU C uuum MS 
Member Naval Retiring Board. ................ Medical Director John €. Wise................. Md. mu | 
President Board of Medical Examiners.......... Medical Director Francis M. Gunnell...........|Va, ..... | Mp 
Member Board of Medical Examiners.... ..... » «| Medical Director Adolph A. Hoehling...........]........ sl ..... 
Member Board of Medical Examiners... ........ Medical Director Richard C. Dean.......... E i qa, a | cate 

MARINE CORPS. 

Brigadier General Commandant NES AE . .|George F. KEiliort. No Moria | $5,500 
EIA RA A OE P RE Colonel Green Clay Goodloe................... M pegas 3,590 
Adjutant and Inspector... ........ sees ee Colonel George C. Reid.....................es Ohio .... 3.500 
Assistant Adjutant and Inspector. ............. Major Charles H. Lauchheimer................. Má. dg 2,500 
QuartermasteT..... «seen nnn nnne Colonel Frank L. DenNy.........oooooooooo... Ind. ..... 9,700 
Assistant Quartermaster... +++ +++ ++: Pe tars Major Charles L. Mile, 2 cessisse ri ais ID. C. ..; 2.500 











s " Whence 

Position. A ERE ts PA [UU Mano RAS 
Secretary of the Interlor............... eee (Ethan Allen Hitehcock................. eee | Mo. $8,000 
First Assistant Secretary............. fiswxva (Thomas Rya N. cer eR FX ram AA EE UR Kans -| 6,000 
Assistant Secretary........ooooooo.... ...... [Melville Ch MILITE EE Ind, 4,000 
Assistant Attorney-General.................. Frank L. Campbell....................... ees Ohio ....i 5.000 
Chief Clérk....o or eorr Satu Ee s qais Edward M. DawsS0N...........ooooooooomooo.. ‘Md. ... s 3, 
First Assistant Attorney ia ee PE ¡Samuel V. Proudfit....................... ee. | Iowa ....| 3.000 
Chief of Appointment Divislon..............- John W. Holoombe. ........esssssessosnsoees Ind. vu 2.270 
Chief of Disbursing Division................. George W. Evans...........oooooocmoro.m»...». D. C..... | 3,250 
Chief of Lands and Railroads Division........ James I. Parker..............oooooo....... ei Ind. ««1 2,250 | 
Chief of Indian Division..................... ‘Joseph. T. Bender... cce rr mnm .| 2.250 
Chief of Patents and Miscellaneous Division. ..|W. Bertrand Acker................e eese s D. C..... | 2,250 
Chief of Indian Territory Division....... va vss Luther R. Smlth..c rae rm et XE n [Alas ....| 2,220 
Chief of Board of Pension Appeals.......... .Harrison L. Bruce..........ooocoooooooooo.oo SIL... =] 2.500 | 
Chief of Stationery and Printing Division... ..l Amos Hadier cen n N. YX....| 2,250 
Chief of Document Division....... $$ Roe ed . [James G. Amen, essen D. C. ....| 2,000 
Commissioner of General Land Office.......... William A. Biebards. Wyo. ...! 5.0.0 
Assistant Commissioner of General Land Office|John H, Fimple................... eese Ohio .. 8.500 
Chief Clerk of General Land Office........... James T. Macey cours a eda] d Y ! 9.950 
Commissioner of PatentS..........o..o.o...... Frederick I. Allen... CCP: | 5,000 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents........... Edward B. Moore.........o.oooooomoooooo mo... Mich, .-| 3,000 
Chief Clerk of Patent Office............. eee Charles M. Irelan. eee leue rt .| 2.500 | 
Commissioner of PensionS.................-.. Eugene F. Ware..........oo.ooooocooonocmnsoo. ‘ans | 5,000 | 
First Deputy Commissioner of Pensions....... James L. Dayenport..........o.ooooocmoooo mm... iN, .. 3.600 | 
Second Deputy Commissioner of Pensions. .... Leverett M. Kelley..............o.ooooo.oo..o IH. ......| 3,600 
Chief Clerk of Bureau of Pensions............+ William H. Bayly ...........o.oooooooooooooo.. ‘Pa. ......| 2,250 | 
Medical Referee, Bureau of Pensions......... Sam Houston........... eee eee ee ee nA eR ..| 3.000 
Chief of Board of Review, Bureau of Pensions." Themas W. Dalton............... eese IN. Y ..| 2,000 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs..............- "William A. Jones..........oooooooooooooooo.». ' Wis ...] 4,000 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs..... ‘A. C. Tonner. ... 0. eee eee eee re tee nn Ohio ..| 3,000 
Superintendent of Indian Schools........... i ¡Miss Estelle Reel. .........ooo.o.oooonmom.oo». ni. ..1 3,000 
Commissioner of Education.................. j William T. HarrÍS..........oo..oooooooo.»... Mass. ...| 3.500 ! 
Commissioner of Rajlroads...................! Jamea Longstreet............. 4. ¡ Ga. ..] 4,500 
Director of the Geological Survey............- Charles D. Walcott........... eene N. Y | 6,000 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICU LTURE. | 

Position. Name. ees? | catary. 
Secretary of Aerieulturte, ........essesses.. |James WIISOR. «20x ca SEXES Y WAR Pare e c Iowa ....| $8.000 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture............ Joseph H. BrighaM.............o.oooooooooo oso "+ Ohio | 4,500 
Chief en A cocos E ee es Sylvester R. Burcl.............ooooooooo.o.oo» Kans | 2.500 | 
Appcintment Clerk............. eene Joseph B. Bennett.............ooooooooooo.o.. Wis | 2.000 | 
Private Secretary to Secretary of Agriculture. | asper Wilson............. eee Iowa | 2,500 
Chief of Weather Bureau.................... Willis L. MOOre 05025000 kw eer aX EY IL | 5.000 
Chief Clerk. of Weather Bureau............ Henry E. Wlliams....... xr rx Conn | 2,250 : 
Chief of Division, Weather Bureau........... Daniel J. Carroll.............. eee : | 2,000,: 
Professor of Meteorology, Weather Bureau... .| Edward B. Garriott........o.oooooooooomo om... | Mo. | 2,500 : 
Professor of Meteorology, Weather Bureau... (Alfred J. Henry...........oooooo.oooooo.. Com E. | 2,900 ; 
Professor of Meteorology, Weather Bureau....|Charles F. Marvin............oooooooooooo.... Ohio ; 9.002 
Professor of Meteorology, Weather Bureau. ...|Frank H. Bigelow................ Maa quw Ss | Mass ¡ 3,000 | 
Professor of Meteorology, Weather Bureau.... Cleveland Abbe................. rapid iiu du '"N. 3,000 | 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry........ D. E.Salmón'....... e d. rlw even UNS. UI es 4,500 ` 
Chief of Biochemie Division............... E. A. De Schweinitz................... eren e 2,500 
Chief of Pathological Division................ Tohn It. Molle; cord e RIA Pà bea ! 2.500 | 
Superintendent of Experiment Station........ E. €. Schroeder............... eee mo o. .o.. !Md. .....{ 2,000 | 
Chief of Bureau of Plant Industry............ Beverly T. GalloWay..............ooooooo.o.o.. | Mo. ....| 4.000 | 
Plant Pathologist and Physiologist........... Albert F. Woods................ Me cists baci e i Neb. ... d 3,000 ; 
Botanist: oo os chee cceli rau e ma ere otha Frederick V. Cove... cinc rp ne Rn N. Y....| 3,000 
Pomologlsto sssri gege es ER E Cr SEN G. B. Brackett doceo Ra y ES EA Iowa ....| 3.000 
Agrostologist.............. pP TENOR: SAT J. Spillman. WEI er er e n ns Wash. ..| 3,000 
Horticulturist................. ARI A . AL. Kee dE ECK W. Va...| 2,500 
Forester and Chief of Bureau of Forestry.... Giffort Pinchot...-.... Suerge ey ais ein IN. YX....| 3,500 
Chief Chemist and Chief of Bu. of Chemistry.. Harvey W. Wiey..ooxxvx os I «| Ind. sia 3,500 
Chief of Bureau of CE ME bI Sa AIR CUN D MOn Whitney.. * a CEK EE E E 4*9999 9 esebe oeoo Md. ...o o 3,5 
Director of Experiment Bailen, . €. "rue, ccs cccccecscccvevecesecevcvsvevce/CODD, sss 8,500 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—Continued. 























John M, Harlan. Kentucky.. | Nov. 29, 1877 | 10,000 Charles H. Butler.. ¡New York.. |Dec. 4, 1902 7,500 
David J. Brewer....| Kansas.... | Dec. 18, 1889 | 10,000 [| Clerk. 

Henry B. Brown....| Michigan.. | Dec. 29, 1890 | 10.006 James H. McKenney ; 
Edward D. White.. | Louisiana.. | Feb. 19, 1894 | 10.000 Marshal. 

Rufus W. Peckham. | New York.. | Dec. 9, 1595 | 10,000 J. M: Wright. ware rt 
Joseph McKenna... | California..|Jan. 21, 1898 | 10, "000 


Dist. of Col. | May 10, 1880 6,000 
Kentucky.. |Jan. 4, 1888 1,500 





: , Whence | 
o, EOS. Nm | APP'hted.|Salary. 
Entomologist and Chief of Div. of Entomology.|L. O. Howard.......... SUC URS a RIAM ROC or... | N. YX....[ $2,750 
Biologist and Chief Div. of Biological Survey..|C. Hart Merriam........... AS IN AKA MES ue ,100 
Chief of Division of Accounts................ AF Rank L. Ey8Sth8....2i o RR Een ae Pa. esos 2,750 
Chief of Division of Publications....... a.. |George W. HE. veu ek e reme ...... | Minn. ... A 
Chief Statistician and Chier Bu. of Statistics. .JJohn Hyde...... QI Neb. ....| 8,500 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ANI D: LABOR. 
Secretary............ Se ENEE George B, Cortely0U................ooo<.«.... No NS vx $8,000 
ASS tant secretary © cc x6. are (ceto A Aqu or RU AY ....| 5,000 
Chief ai Te a ex PERIERE Frank H. Hitcheock d meu Muss, ...| 3,000 
Disbursing OlefrE..... ioo ee o mn William L. SoléduUu......o o X Ye ceases Mu. .....| 2,500 
Private Secretary to the Secretary......... Harry O. Weer... Ohio ....| 2,500 
Commissioner of Corporations.............. James Rudolph Camel de SRL RACE E RR ee *5 0 ..| 2.750 
Commissioner of Labor..................... Carroll D. Wrlgbt.........oc.oosocones... es. Mass. ...| 5,000 
Chairman Lighthouse Board................ Rear-Admiral J. J. Read ic < ys sack new 9 9g AN. duas]. 
Director of the Census.............. ..... S.N CDI NO the o ou ora CES QUERY A EE Mass, ...| 6,000 
Superintendent Coast and Geodetic Survey..j¡Otto H. Tittmann. Ku AUN erg PARV adag MO. ssa 5.000 
Chief Bureau of StatisticS................. Oscar P. Austin. ees Coder RED KR RI EROS ROS D. C....| 4,000 
Supervising Inspector-General Steamboat In- 
spection Service........... pee alu Ee E oer George UDI. A Ed exis Pa. .....| 3.500 
Commissioner of Fisheries................. George M. BOwWers..............oooooooooo.o.. W. Va...| 500: 
Commissioner of Navigation................ Eugene T. OChamtberiain, eese N. 3.600 
Commissioner-General of Immigration...... Frank P. Sáürgent.........ososacs oe noe M 242 5.000 
Director Bureau of Standards.............. S. W. Strattol.. ocio del ers p euro us | 5.000 
*Not yet appointed. 
BUREAU OF LABOR, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Commissioner of Labor............oo.... .... Carroll D. Wright...................-. so... Mass. ...| $5.000 
‘Chief Clerk. cost sanar rra E Gee ende (GOW We FIAR. caia reges we sae e i Miss. . i 2,500 
Disbursing Clerk..... LASA a Charles E. Morse......... AN. Pu. .....] 2,000 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner........... ¡Martin A. Knapp... N. Y. ...| $7,500 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner....... . | Judson C. Clements... ....o.ueen ennenen e| Ga. ....| 7,500 : 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner........... James D. Yeomans............. o. ooooo.o.o.o..o n. e| 7,500 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner. .......... Charles A. Prout y «vue sek ri Vt. .....| 7,500 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner........... Joseph W. Eller. ovina Ee EV SI DL. wn el 7,500 
Secretary to Interstate Commerce Commission. E award A. Moseley. ipw EA A EE | Mass. «| 3,500 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
COMMISSIONEE. ce ry rta yet pas mand e ca John R. Procter, President................... Ky. .....| $3,500 
Commissloner..4.48.. 9 ek er erar E e Alford: W. CO01ey.. s ce ia ada se| N. Y....| 3,500 
Commissioner... oye y a Henry F, Greene, eene Minn, ...| 3.500 
Chief Examiner.............. S edt pq Ene WE Frank M. Kiggins........................ ..H Tenn. ...| 3000 ; 
Secretary...... iuto c bad actu: cere: Mehn T. Doyle..... —" DL IE AN. Y. ...| 2,000 
THE GOVERNMENT. PRINTING OFFICE. 
Public Bbater ree erre E. W. Balmer. ee erii Im l| LE 
Chief Clerk: EE Henry T. Briàn....4.. sus xe o xar REA Md 2,150 
Superintendent of Documents................ L: C. AO Ill. 19.98 
Per day. 
| BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 
A: 
Chief Olerk....... e nn n nes I. H. Dunlap............. esee Ne Y. oe 2,400 
BOARD OF GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, 
Ghairman.......-.... 0 coco Ihn Henry Gannett....i.2 9.4 04546004 ie . Maine ..| None. 
Secretary..... ns cd T OMS . e e|Marcus DREES ee dE ENKEN E EEN EEN REN Mich. ...| None. 
Andrew H. Allen. sico eer eeler Y AES N. €. ..| None. 
2 Otis T. Mason...... la pra Sx cR Ra bi ag Pra e oce id D. C. ...| None. 
L. G. Jgden....... A Ad Pa. .....| None. 
A. B. Johnson...... Kee Soci grs. Kiste a Qu cewek ana RACE Mass. ...| None. 
A. Von lange, dag ves ess vA. yx dee seg N. Y. ...| None. 
H: T. Dra Eb rta aea es ..|Md. .....| None. 
John-Hyde,.. ved oe eh cuia eo dr eu EN Neb. ....| None. 
E Commander W. H. H. Southerland, U. S. N...].......... None. 
Frank Bond. EN See css caian Wyo. ...| None. 
Capt. Wm. V. Judson. IA Ind. None. 
LCE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Presiding Officer ex-officio.......... EUER ET ¡Theodore Roosevelt: eee ...|N. Y. ...| None. 
Chancellor. «cic eer aco a ¡Melville W. Fuller................. eere Lilo. v. .| None. 
Secretary of the Institution.................. IS. P. Langley..... pui AMNES Me uM QUEE Pa. ......| None. 
Judiciary of the United States. 
THE SUPREME COURT.. 
(From Information Furnished by the Department of Justice.) 
h Wh s Whence When 
Name and Office. Aai. Appointed. Salary. | Name and SCH Appointed.| Appointed. Salary. 
Chief Justice. !| Oliver W. Holmes, Massach’ts. | Aug. 11. 1902 | $10,000 
Melville W. Fuller.. | illinois. ... | July 20, 1888 | $10,5°0 Mam R. Day.. Ohio...... Feb. 25, 1903; 10 0060 
Associate Justices. Reporter 
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THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


: Whence When So Whence When . -— 
Name and Office. | appointed | Appointed. | Salary. || Name and Office. | Appointed. | Appointed. Salary. 





Chief Justice. Stanton J. Peelle... | Indiana....| Mch. 28, 1892 |. ..4,500 


Charles C. Nott....: | New York.. | Dec, 15, 1896 $4,500 || Charles B. Howry.. |Mississippi.. | Jan. 28, 1897 4,5. 


i 
udges. Mm F is M. Wright. |Illinois.... | Jan. 13, 1903 4,50 90. 
Lawrence Welden...!Illinois.... | Dec. 18, 1883 4,500 du Ge . , 


COURT OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS; - 

According to the act of establishment, approved by Congress, March 3, 1891, this court is fo. cease and- 
determine on June 30, 1904. The official address of the court is Santa Fe, New Mexico, and it is composed: 
of the following members: Chief Justice, Joseph B. Reed, of Iowa; Associate Justices, Henry C. Sluss;* 
of Kansas; William W. Murray, of Tennessee; ilbur F. Stone, of Colorado, and Frank I. Osborne, of North 
Carolina; United States Attorney, Matthew G. Reynolds, of Missouri. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS. 

According to an act passed March 3, 1891, *'the Chief Justice and the Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court assigned to each circuit, the Circuit Judges within each circuit and the several district judges within 
each círcuit shall be competent to sit as judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals within their respective cir- 
cuits.” The assignment of United States Supreme Court Justices is as follows: pes 

First Circuit, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Second Circuit, Rufus W. Peckham; Third Circuit, Henry B. 
Brown; Fourth Circuit, re W. Fuller; Fifth Circuit, Edward D. White; Sixth Circuit, John M. Harlan: 
Seventh Circuit, William R . Day; Eighth Circuit, David J. Brewer; Ninth Circuit, Joseph McKenna. i 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES. 
(The salary of each United States Circuit Judge is $6,000.) 


























Circuit. . = Name. . | Address. When Appointed. 

1, Maine.......... ss. ert Le Baron B. Colt.............. Bristol, RL eds ..|July ` “5, 1884 
New Hampshire.. . ¡William L, Putnam........... Portland, Me................- May 17, 1892. , 
Massachusetts............. 

Rhode Island.............. ed 

9. Vermont... eve eae E. Vx William J, Wallace............ Albany N. Y... iscsi cease nee April 6, 1282. 
Connecticut............... E. Henry Lacombe............ New York City. Ry a DEA EA RR May , 1881. 
New York William K, Townserd........| New Haven, Coun. Pei vta s Maich 23, 1902: 

ew York... eene Alfred C. Coxe.............. Utica No Y real dag oe June. . 3, 1902 

3. New Jersey........... eee Marcus W. Acheson........... Pittsburg. Pa. ..... ooooooo.o. February 3, 1891 
Pennsylvania............. - | George M. Dallas.............. Philadelphia, Dn. March 17, 1892. 
Delaware.......oo.o.o.o..... George Gray................ . .| Wilmington. wn ice d op ddr ae ate March 29, 1899 . 

4, North Carolina............ | Nathan Goff.......¿........... Clarksburg, W. Vá........... . | March 17, 1892: 
ont Carolina............ «| Charles H. Simonton ETA Charleston, S. C............ .. December 19, 1893. 

arvlatid. osea cero rcm 
Virginia... os ry 
West Virginia.............. S 

5. Georgia.......... LI 7 | 
Florida.............. . | Don A. Pardee............... .| New Orleans, La......... e| Mag 13, 1°81 
Alabama...............-. --| Andrew P, McCormick......... Dallas, Tex.....:.. AS waa March 17, 1802. 
Mississippi...............- David D. Shelby............ de Huntsville, Ala. e ein an un ooo | March 2, 1899, 
LouisíaDa................. 
Texas...... E E à | 

6. Ohio, .esssessssesereeso Horace H. Lurton............ «| Nashville, Tenri.............. .|March 21, 1893; 
MichigaN................ -*| Henry F. Severens............ .| Kalamazoo. Mich............. March 16, 1900 
KentuckY............... +. John K. Richards.............. Ironton, Ohio.................| February 25, 
Tennessee. ...... ees James G, Jenkins...... Dees Milwaukee, Wis........-.---- .| March 23, 1893 

7. Indiana.................. «| Peter S. Grosscup............. Chicago, Il. uou oiov es January 23, 1899 
Tilinofs. e Francis E. Baker.............. Indianapolis, Ind............. January 21, 1902 
WisconsiN................. Walter H. Sanborn............ St. Paul, Minn............... March 17, 1892 

8. Minnesota................ [Willis Van Devanter........... Ghe enne, Wo... February 18, 1903 
OO) eene n n n I Amos M, Thayer...... vica ouis, ` (EE EE August 9, 1894 
MISSOUTLI.. RINNEN ram 
ATkansaS....ooooooo rent 3 
Nebraska.................. 

Colorado... u$s. rr E 
KansaS....o.o.ooooommm oo... 

WyoMiNB.....oo.ooooo.... 

North Dakota.............. 
South Dakota.............. 
Utül.::-— ev ORARE ES 
New MexicO0............... 
vee page be SUELE M ne 

ndian Territory........... | 

9. California e**e€«06929292920€29*92929296€6 William B. Gilbert e*»esc929299^9€6 Portland, Ore. ...0.0... ...... e eege March 18, 1892 
Oregon s o ena RR E Ran Erskine M. Ross.............. Los Angeles, Cal.............. February 22, 1805 ' 
Nevada. esu rete oy ea William W. Morrow........... San Francisco, Cal............ May 20, 140; 
Washmgton............-.. SE e 
Idaho... Rt ERES 
Montana........ooo.ooooo... 

Alask8.4.: xy re tn ne 
Arizona. à a aria Res 
Haer isso vao Eva 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES. 
[The salary of each District Judge is $5,000.] 
_ District. we . Name. e. — |  ]. | Address, ^. | When Appointed - 

Alabama, northern and middle. | Thomas G. Jones............. Montgomery...... Sedes ad er ac December 17, 1901 

à do  southem............ Harry T. Toulmin............. Mobile soeu ces ner o a rwn January 13, 1887 
Arkansas, easterM............. Jacob Trieber............... +». | Little Rock................. ..| January.. , 9, 1901 
d WestelID............ John H. RogerS............... Fort Smith................... November 27, 1896 
California, northern........... John J. De Haven........... ..| San Francisco................ June 8,.1897 
O southerN........... Olin Wellborn................ Los Angeles, ....... a p) March 1, 1895 

Colorado... age NNN Moses Hallett. LR E EE January 12, 1877 

Connecticut. ....... lees James P. Platt.............. . | Hartford. MOERS March. 23, 1902 

Delawafe...as ean hne . | Edward G. Bradford.......... «| MWailmingiod.. zo m ox RS | May" 11, 1897 

Florida, northern............. Charles Swayne....... s bri dotada Pensacola. ... ss oo re Ma 17, 1889 
do  southern.......... ... |James W. Locke.............. Jacksonville.................. February . 1, 1872 

Georgia, northern............ .| William T. Newman........... Atlanta....... sre s Aia August 13, 6 
do  southern............ . | Emory Speer................. MACON Ee February 18, 1885 

(CH A .. [James H. Beatty.............. Boise..... Porc E March 7, T891 

Illinois, northern.......... [asian C, Kohlsaat.......... Chicag0.-........o...-........| February 28, 1899 - 
do southern............ J. Otis Humphrey.......... ^ ..|Springfield......... aa March - 8, 1901: 


Indiana..................... ‘J Albert B. Anderson........... + Indianapolis.............. e... December 8. 1902 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES.—Continued. 














a District, Name. Address. When Appointed. 
Iowa, northern............ +» + [Oliver P. Shiras........... .| Dubuque Puce August 4, 1882 
do southern............ . [Smith McPherson............. ItedO8K.. sue sse v Raso May 7, 1900 
KEEN a eg «¿Wiliam C. Hook.............. Leavenworth............oo.... March 1, 1899 
Kentucky, western............ Walter Evans.......... EU Louisville.. sara March 3, 1899 
do eastern. AN A. M. J. Cochran............. Mars tiles soportó eege December 17, 1901 
Louisiana, eastern............ Charles Taranee MEE. New Orleans................ January 15. 1894 
do WestelTD.......oooo.o.; Aleck Boarman............... Shreveport. ......essuseesesen May 18, 1881 
Maine, eese vec aeeoe bse |Clarence Hale................ Portland iu suae ara o RO July 1, 1902 
Maryladd............oo.... .. ¡Thomas J. Morris............. Baltniofe.... v9 July 1, 1879 
Massachusetts................ e and C. Lowell............. Boston vesc c9 AY Ca January 10, 1898 
Michigan, eastern...... EE Henry H. Swan............... Detroitis eek ACIE UR S Nube aha January 19, 1891 
do western... ..... ee. vs .| George P.Wanby.v s eso s Grand Rapids................ March 16, 1900 
Minnesota.................. . ¡William Lochren............ +. | MinneapoliS.................. May 18, 1896 
le sae E ce ¡Page MorriS.....ooooooooooo.o.. E A July 1, 1903 
Mississippi, northern & southern: Henry C Miles ETERS EP Bosciusko CERE UMOR auguat i, pen 

issourl, eastern... ........... lmer AMS coaer a viera ..|9t.Louis.....- css. eer rto lay , 

do Western: EE E John F. Philips............... Kansas City REIR EUER June 25, 1888 
Montana....................-+! Hiram Knowles............... Helena........... rare February 21, 1&90 
Nebraska........- ee eere | William H. Munger........... OMAN As cise sean scam irs) neta February 18, 1897 
Nevada ee c eir d Thomas P. Hawley............ Carson City.................. September 9, 1890 
New Hampshire. ............. |Edgar Aldrich................ Littleton..ii.2e ge EE February 20, 1801 
New Jerzeg, ....esnenoensonnan ¡Andrew Kirkpatrick........... Newark: odo sen DE owe ees November 20, 1896 
New York, northern........... ; George W. Ray............... Norwich......... dada seus DE September 12, 190% 
do southern........... | George B. Adams............. New York City................ December 17, 1901 
do do PEE ¡George C, Holt................ do aa March 3, 190:3 
do eastern... essensen eo ¡Edward B. Thomas............ Brooklyn..... vi wagen ed uar ee February 15, 1898 
do WesterD............ John R. Hazel. ..oc.oooo.ooo.o.» e| UMNO ios June 5, 1900 
North Cerolina, eastern........ ‘Thomas R. Purnell............ Raleigh rere or an a May 5, 1897 
o western........ ‘James Edmund Boyd.......... Greensboro. ........... eere January 9, 1901 
North Dakota,............... ENS F. Amidon "m ap ee eege august oh; E 

à ugustus Du NA Cleveland... uly , 1851 
|. Ohio, northern. ..... dE i ? Francis J, Wing r n January 23, 1901 
E do soutbhern., id ‘Albert C. Thompson........... Cincinnati.............. ees Deceniber 20, 1808 
EE uie i SUE P Y UI CES ! Charles B. Bellinger........... Portland. c.i eer cas April 15, 1893 
Pennsylvania, eastern......... ¡John B, McPherson........... Philadelphia................. March 2, 1899 
do middle.......... ¡Robert W. Archibald.......... Scranton « és os cis a es aaa December 17, 1901 
western (e Re ad | Joseph Buffington E Pittsburg’; cscs di February 23, 1892 
Rhode Islandia coca olt Arthur L. Brown.............. Providente........ooooooooo.o.. October 15, 1896 
: South Carolina............... ¡William H. Brawley........... Charleston... dsd January 18, 1894 
| South Dakota................ ! John E. Carland.............. Sioux Fall... e as August 31, 1896 
Tennessee, eastern and middle.. ¡Charles D. Clark niga 3e Chattanooga. vo vro serre January 21, 1895 
| do western............ Eli S. Hammond.............. Memphis. essee eisa Ry bcd acaso June 17, 1878 
| Texas. northern............... | Edward R, Meek.............. Fort Worth. si. sacarosa July 13, 1898 
| do Southern...............: Waller T. Burns.............. Houston, «242. er reU X July 1, 1902 
do eastern. ...oomooooooo... 'David E. Bryant.............. Slermatb. 20 x Rep cor Ya May 27, 1890 
do westein...........-...../Thomas S, Maxey............. AUSUN is 20v» e eati ew E xe Y June 25, 1888 
A vib isoce eerie es ¿John A, Marshall............. Salt Lake City................ February 4, 1896 
Vermont. eneen oo... -j Hoyt t H. Wheeler............. | Brattleboro.................. March 16, 1877 
Virginis eastertj. e... 1... ... Edmund Waddill, Jr........... Richmond. ss are Rs ' March 22, 1898 
western..,...+-......!H. Clay MeDowell............ Bigstone GaD................. 'December 18, 1901 
Washington........., 2 esses. | Cornelius H. Hanford.......... Senttle. A PEERS February 25, 1890 
West Virginia, northern........ ¡John J. Jackson............... Parkersburg............. ees August 3, 1861 
O EE iso | Benj. F, Keller... es Bramwell....42.22 2 es December 17, 1901 
Wisconsin, eastern. D xpi du: ¡William H. Scaman........... Sheboygan............... else | April 3, 1893 
do western. <...» i Romanzo Bunn............... Madisons foc pas ces y NR ee iOctober 30, 1877 
Wyoming.......... e. o... ‘(Jo John A, Riner.............-.. .ACheyenne........ eee ¡September 22, 1890 


JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The judiciary of the District of Columbia is composed as follows 

Court of Appeals: Richard H. Alvey, Chief Justice; Martin F. Morris and Seth Shepard, Assoclate Jus- 
tices. Supreme Coárt: Harry M. Clabaugh, Chief Justice; Job Bernard, Thomas H. Anderson, Ashley M. 
Gould and Jeter C. Pritchard, Associate Justices. One seat on the Supreme Bench is vacant. 


TERRITORIAL d UDGES. 





District, Name. Address. When Appointed. 
Alaska: l 
Division No. 1............ Mellville C. Brown..... Tree Aunen: EE E EET EEE E June 6, 1900 
do NU. Debs dq eese sss alfred S. Moore... 0.044 eer [NOMÉS conr rex ns ...|May 21, 1902 
: do y Le A a oe «| James Wickersham............ [Eagle City................... June 6, 1900 
Arizona: . 
Chief Justice............. Edward Kent................. |[Plhoenix.....ooooooooooo.ooo.».o March 21, 1002 
Associate Justices....... [George R. Davis............... LUCIO vestes xx ea. Sa wee E January 13, 1902 
Fletcher M. Doan......... e... [Florence.....ooooooooo.. nn e [June 21, 1902 
Kichard E. Sloan.......... I jq A ews ea acorn ise ew es March 12, 1002 
Hawaii: 
Supreme Court— 
Chief Justice. ........ W. F. TT EA EC vin ocd RR ees June 5, 1900 
Associate Justices..... Clinton A. Galbraith.......... dO... el: aa June 5, 1900 
: "TOP Antonio. Perry, dus esos wert: | ORE as dr aara oo xin June 5, 1900 
First circuit.............. John T. De Bolt..s2sixa d Orca tasking ees September 6, 1902 
George D. Gear. ses lues o]. dlrs os hr E ren M rch 2,1901 , 
m W. J. Robinson........... es RE January 23, 1902 
Second circuit............ John W. Kalid.. ec sl ALIURU sono eva s ien E June- 5, 1900 
Third circuit............. W. S. EdingS................. LRM 2 tr EA Y Ses June 5, 1900 
Fourth circuit............ Gilbert F. ittle POEM dli pP June 5, 1900 
Fifth circuit............. Js MATO rado RES AA oie. Ee NN RIESEN June b, 1900 
U. S. District Judge (term . i 
six years) qm Morris M. Estee............... Got uico dx RETE June 5, 1900 
Indian Territor = 
Northern district......... Joseph A. Gill................ | Vinita aos V ath tie wile ate ate ... | December 18, 1899 
Western district. ......... Charles W. Raymond.......... | MUSCOREE ica iG a eee he tee December 17, 1901 
Central district........... William H. H. Clayton......... South a ads December 17. 1901 
Southern district...... ....|Hosea Townsend.............. ATÁMOTO .0oooooocomomomoo.oo.. January 10, 1902 
. Choctaw and Chickasaw Citizen- 
: ship Court :* 
| Chief Justices. ........ ... | Spencer B. Adams. ............ South MeAlester. esseen July 1, 1002 
Associate Justices...... ...| Walter L, Weaver............. Dima diae es aS eO. [July 1, 1902 
Henry 8. Foote.............-- dO. deu evan II ET July 1, 1902 








ings, but 1n no event later than December 31, 1904. —Section 88, Act of July 1. 





| *The existence of this court is to terminate upon the final determination ei Boden sults and proceed- 
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TERRITORIAL JUDGES.—Continued. 


District, Name. Address, When Appointed, 








New Mexico: 
Chief Justice............. William J. Mills.. AS VOR ad eed January 31,1902 
Associate Justices...... ..IJohn R. McFie............... a Santa Ne... ooo deae xen January 31, 1902 
Benjamin 8. Baker............ Albuouergue ....essseesses.o January 13, 1902 
Frank W, Parker.............. Silver Cty. usa ero CN January 10, 1902 
Oklahoma : William H, Pope.............. SOGCOTTO, «vv mary yu ..... | October 1, 1903 
Chief Justice. ............ cun I puo E E d. Gurone: ESE Su ha apt Log 1000 
Associate Justices.........|Clinton F, Irwin.............. A rrr RR TR C COR aie ebruary 8 
B. F. Burwell............... ..JOklahoma............. ees ...| March 22, 1902 
Bayard T. Hamers oi. sess. | POITYs e se Rx» ..|February 16, 1902 
.BPancoaBL....... vno PAIR Ss e ra rne — ... [May 13, 1902 
James K. Beauchamp..........|Perry........ Vida vera qe ..|May 13, 1902 
Frank E. Gillette. .............| Anadarko....... oi soe ¡MAS 13, 1902 
Porto Rico: 
Supreme Court— 
Chief Justice........./Jose Severo Quinones......... San Juan..... SN eer, [June 5, 1900 
Associate Justices. ....|Louis Sulzbacher.............. dO... ey s $394 0. s ..... ¡June 5, 1900 
Jose C, Hernandez............. do... ese aa ei ei odis June 5, 1900 
Jose M. Figueras.............. dO. i o s eA rs oes’ | June 5, 1900 
. s James H. McLeary. .. 000090000000 do. %6005609400006000000000000 December 17, 1901 
U. S. District Judge. ......| William H. Holt.............. dO. css yrs eS esawers Lune D, 1900 
Attorney-General...... e. o [Willis Sweet.................. e GENEE May 1, 1903 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT-ATTORNEYS. 














a . Distriet. —— Name. _ Address, ^ | When Appointed. 
Alabama, northern. ........... Thomas R. Roulhac.. ......... Birmingham....... EEN October 3, 1902 
do middle... eee Warren S. Reese, Jr........... Montgomery............ cM January 13, 1902 
do. southern............ M. D. Wickersham Sep ki ace slots VT sora n e... | December 17, 1901 
Alaska, 1st division........... John J. Boyce................ Jüneau.iés er seek va Axes February 18, 1903 
do 2d. do J.A Melvin Grigsby....... VAL Ae Nome... 4.2» 9X arsi TE daa June 24, 1902 
do 3d. do  ....... Nathan V, Harlan............. Eagle City............ CU a December 17, 1901 
ATIZODRe.S essa a mes Frederich S. Nave............. Tucson........ eee WW UNUS qu ara February 15, 1902 
Arkansas, eastern. eee nn William G. Whipple........... Little Rock.................. January 9, 1901 
do western..... FP James K. Barnes.............. Fort Smith..... (sys V MN d EN May 11, 1902 
California, northern......... -.|M. B. Woodworth............ . | San FranciscO................ March 2,1 
do southern........... L. H. Valentine............... Los Angeles. 2a. aha December 17, 1901 
Qolorado,.. rr nt Mee Earl M, Cranston............ A cervos ess ...... | December 17, 1901 
ConnecticUt...ooooooooooo.... Francis H. Parker............ . | Hartford. vec cei dew cee seinen . | April 2,1 
Delaware.......... +... .». |John P. NieldS................ Wilmington ss sees Peas ....... | October , 1903 
District of "Columbia... + + +. e Morgan H. Beach..... o . | Washington. gas ea O . | January , 1903 
Florida, northern. e... ...o. eo. .o.. William B. ideen e" ..o Pensacola .«....... Le... ...eo reo .e.es February 18, 1908 
do  southum............. |J. N. Stripling.. eda eda Jacksonville. Via gators ........|January 23, 1902 
Georgia, northern............ . Edgar A. Angier. . Uu uium d Atlanta.............«.........| December 18, 1901 
do  southern............ -|Marion Erwin. sana aaa) Macon. el December 18, 1901 
Hawaii (for 6 years)..... oo... R, W. Brech Honolulu.................... [January 13, 1902 
Ida lio. oe cise ro 8$ 9e 9*5 v.e. ¡0 R. V , Crozier.. ........ eevee PEON COM EAD edP erates tees January 28, 1902 
Illinois, northern. .0.0. 0... 9. %00 0.0. S. H. Be thea .....o %6.00600000.. ee Chicago.. € € * * e 6 6 * * 9 * * a o e wee December 20, 1898 
do southern............ . -| Thomas Worthington Searle o sta Springfield..... s doc poda Ma iras ..| March 8, 190 
Indiana.........oooooooo.oo».. T.B,Kenlng...... err GE et a December 11, 1901 
Indian Territory, northern. ..... Pun» L. Soper......... pass | VIDA oes V URS o .s......| December 17, 1901 
do western....... W. M, Mellette............... Mugeopee ..eeseeseesoe eee. [JUNY 1, 1902 
do central....... E ohn H. Wilkins.............. South McAlester ie ates ee ala .....|January 10, 1902 
do southern..... W. B. Johnson................ Ardmore......u ENKE san January 14, 1902 
Iowa, northern...........- ... |H. G. MeMillan...... xlv ar e Cedar Rapids................. July 1, 1902 
do southerN..............- Lewis Miles....... Cede y qup bx Corydon...... bes V eI ba June 21, 1902 
KansaS.....«.o.oooooomoooro». John 8. Dean................. Topeka cios era ss December 17, 1901 
Kentucky, western. ........ Reuben D, Hill............... Louisville... 5.2 Nee mg February 22, 1002 
do eastern. een James H. Tinsley.............. CovingtoDN......ooooooooooooo.. December 17, 1901 
Louisiana, eastern............ William Wirt Howe........... New OrleaDS.......ooo.oooooo.» May 26, 1 
_do WestelD............ Milton C. Elstner.............. ShreveDpolt...ooooooooomomoo.o. December 20, 1898 
Maint............- eer nn Isaac W. Dit ssid veces sha hee Portland...... e Rue io RM ie a January 13, 1902 
Maryland......o.oooooommo.o»». John C. Bose, eese Baltimore. ..... EEN .....[June 11, 1902 
MassachusettS........o...o.... Henry P. Moulton............. Boston, A sessi tonse December 17, 1901 
Michigan, eastern. ene William D. Gordon............ Detroit rei cR n May 2, 1902 
_ do WestelD......o...... George G., Covell............... Grand Rapids EE February 15, 1902 | 
Minnesota......ooooooooooo.. Charles C. Haupt.............. BL Pablo. moore June 3, 1902 | 
Mississippi, northern.......... Mack A. Montgomery.......... Oxford. asnos aos . [January 21, 1902 
do southern. ......... Robert C. Lee................. JacksÓDi..vireree a EECH January 20, 1902 
Missouri, eagterpn. ....essoesee. David Patterson Dyer......... J| St. LOWS. s.s verre s | March 9, 1902 
do  westerMD............. William WarNer............... Kansas CitY......ooo.ooooooo.. February 28, 1902 
MontaNa......oooooooooooo.»o. Carl Rash: coeso sae aere | Helenas ivi iris March 19, 1902 
NebrabBka....o.oooo.oooooooo.... Williamson S. Summers........ Omaha............... eO... | December 20, 1898 
Nevada....... een n nnn Sardis Summerfleld............ Carson City MURS xol Ga ars eres ates SE 13, 1902 
New Hampshire.............. Charles J, Hamblett........... Concord. Se ear e dee de 15, 190 
New Jersey...... een Cortlandt Parker, Jr........... Newark.............. —— E 11, 1903 
New MexiCO0........oooooo.o... William B, Childers........... Albuquerque............ e eee hdd 13, 1901 
New York, northern. .......... George W. Curtiss............. Binghamton..... aa dt , 1900 
do southern........... Henry L. Burnett.............. New York City. ege ENER fundar? 14, 1902. 
do. eastern... .. eee William J. Youngs............. Brooklyn............. ese ....| December 20, 1902: 
do WwesteMD............ Charles H. Brown............. Buffalo... viciado a caes June 5, 
North Carolina, eastern........ Harry Skinner...... MON Raleigh........ Viu mer Bes tach Nod February 1, 1902 
do western........ Alfred E. Holton.............. Winston. oe seseo hort n mex January 13, 1902 
North Dakota................ Patrick H. Rourke. ............ Fargo......... —— M € ..|May 27, 1902 
Ohio, northern............... John J. Sullivan............... Cleveland... 2.2.4. ann December 19, 1899 
do southern.............. + [Sherman T. McPherson. ....... Cincinnati. i645 2 v n n September 1,1 . 
Oklahoma...... TOP Horace Speed................. Guthries 65666 dd da as January 17,1900 
Oregon eee rne +... {John H. Hall......... DM Portland. se EEN RECKEN EN EC January 10, 1898 
Pennsylvania, eastern..... .... |James B. Holland............- Philadelphia................. December 11, 1900 
do middle.......... S. J. M. McCarrell.............| Harrisburg................ . ..| December 12, 1901 
do. western. ........ James 8. Young.......... dx ses | Pittaburg... esasan. ...... | February 10, 1902 
Porto tee Ki SCENE Noah B, K. Pettingill..... ia] Ban JUS ur ou e... | June , 1900 
Rhode Island................- Charles A. Wilson........ es ees | Providence. ee NEEN E EEN E e January 21, 1902 
South Carolina............... John G. Capers............... o| Charleston.......... AA December 17, 1901 
South Dakota................ James D, Elliott............ .. [Sioux Falls............... wel December 17; 1901 
Tennessee, easterD............ William D. Wrigbt............ | Knoxville.................. ..| December 17, 1901 
do middle............. lace Tillman............ | Nashville. ....oo.o «ooo...» .. | February 1,1 
western......... Jaee R Randolph..............| Memphis.......... Lui cu eua | Jun e 8,1 
"xa DOE AUREUS SEU A 


Atwell.................! Dallas.. MADE raso Qu i June 19, 1902 


eU = a ma ee c 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT-ATTORNEYS.—Continued. 
District. Name. Address. When Appointed, 
Texas, southein.......... ..... |M. C. MeLemore.............. Galeeston., February 18, 1899 
do eastern.......... eere ee J, W. Ownbg, eee Paris. 9 wer p acorn July 1, 1902 
do western............ e. e [Henry Terre), vu NEEN E San Anton, e eege seres June 19, 1902 
tah..... eese n n ..... [Joseph Lippmann.............. Salt Lake City............... June ; 2 
' Vermont. s.s. raid La Martillo roe eve xc XC res Brattlebor0.................. Janu 13, 1902 
‘Virginia, eastern............. . |Lunsford L, Lewis............ .|Richmond.................... December 20, 1902 
" "do.  western............. IT. L. Moore... Roanok8...oooooooo.ooooo.». ..|February 1, 1902 
Washington......eovoc secos [de A. FIJO + ee eco ere ooo E ss 056 5:9 vr hy hw Arar May 19, 1902 
West: Virginia, northern. sesse.. ¡Reese Blizzard......... ade ds Parkersburg. Lewes Dio x December 17, 1901 
do .* southern....... |G. W. Atkinson, ......... eee . | Charleston... ees. December 17, 1901 
Wisconsin, eastern...... o. |H, K. Butterfleld.............. Milwaukee................... Apri) 22, 1901 
. do -- western........ 2 IW, G. Wheeler............ e.. e| Madison.. eosseressusnannun . Janua 11, 1901 
Wyoming. E D E PLA S E o. IT. F. Burke... sos oor nn Cheyenne.......... eee eese September 22, 1898 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
ao District  —  — | Name. |... Address, When Appointed. 
Alabama, northeIM............ |D. N. COOpéeT................. BirminghaM.................. January 14, 1902 
- do middle..... is Dads BEYADS er uae ew AMonteomerg, sees January 31, 1902 
" do southern...... — iene Frank Simmons............... Mobile......... Uie a And NOR RN January 17,1900 
‘Alaska, 1st division......... |J. M. Shoup..........ooooo.o.. Juneau...... Vx echo) EE June , 
"do .2d. do ......... ... |E. H. Riichards................ NOMES va a RD AGE MS February 13, 1901 
“do 2d "dO 5.5. G., GO. Perry...... ek boos 6 cs wack Eagle City wees So eiue ses ear June , 1900 
AYÍZONA........o....... eO. |M., H. McCord......... aa Phoenix... iio ds March 18, 1902 
kansas, eastern........ ..... |A. S. Fowler. ROSE CEN UAE EN y jx nice Rock..... Sa AER ES . |May 8, 1902 
western......... ....(8. E. A moe oes . | Fort MID. csse qu th ir eri March 5, 1902 
California, northern......... .. |J. H. Shine............ eee .. | Ban Francisco................ May 20, 1902 
do southern......... +. |H. Z. Osborne................ Los Angeles............ as May 16, 1902 
Colorado. ......ooooooooo.oo.o. D. C. Bailes... 00 scan O A A June , 1898 
ConnecticUt......o.oooooo..o.. E. S, Bishop... +. ¿cocinas Hartford. opes ees a wheat aes August 8, 1902 
DelaWare.occococoopoommomoos .. [William R. Flinn......... . WilmingtoN.................. March , 1908 
istrict of Cólumbia........... Aulich Palmer................ WashingtoN.................. January 9, 1902 
lorida, northern.......... SO |T. F. MeGouriM............... ' Pensacola...... CERERI. January 10, 1899 
. do southern......... ss. ¡John F, Hogg, ege eene [TaMpa............ oil February 18, 1902 
Georgia, northern dE W. H, Johnson........... E Atlanta EEN December 18, 1901 
"^ dog  southern............. John M. Barnes............... MACON gs vou er Bee oud Senko aa December 18, 1901 
Hawaii (for 6 years)........... E. R. Hendry................ . | Honolulu. ici e RR January 23, 1902 
Tëtaber, sero ser exe mmn Ruel Rounds............... o | Boise.......... n e DEOR MEN July 1, 1902 
Illinois, northérn.............. John C, AMeS................. ChieRgO. sss ener hne a December 18, 1901 
do  southern.............. eua. P. Btls «2 Springfield................... December 16, 1901 
IA ENEE SEENEN Hen Bear? C. Petit... Servo re IL GIAHADOHE Varta er ds December 11, 1901 
Tadia. Territory, northern...... Darrough.............. VÍDITAS 4.333993 à ea WC July 1, 
a do `  westem....... we E. Bennett............... MUscogee.............. CCS January 10, 1902 
a E . do central....... [Benjamín F. Hackott.......... South A McAlester duse SEP Cre ee .|December 17, 1901 
“do ` southern......|B. H. Colbert................. REES January 21, 1902 
Iowa, horthern................ Edward Knott................ Eppes ons ces June 27, 1902 
do soutbern............ e e o |George M. Christin: ........... Des pine. TCI. June 21, 1902 
KANE . dao SE ee x? . [William H, Mackey. Jr......... Topeka.. PERTE August 4, 1902 
Kentucky, eastern EE S. G. SODA D Aen sevi eg Covington. . d e Ve vetus .|Januar 13, 1902 
do.  western......... ... | Addison D, James............. Louisville..... Ru bad aid ae December 17,1 
Louisiana, eastern. ........ .|Charles Fontelien............. . New OrleaDS.................. December 20, 1 
| do WesterD........o.... B. F, Oneal........c........s. Shreveport. ,., esee “ebruary 4, 190 
e|: MAine sede web evens owls enn ... |Henry W. Mayo............... Portland... ordo t ds July e 
¡| Mareiand. ,..sssessesese «... |John TF. Langhamm r.......... Baltimore.................... July 17, 1902 
Massachusetts............. . [Charles K, Darling............ HostOn..caesesessctiséesa eue February 8, 1899 
¡| Michigan, easteTM............. William R, Batec.............. Detroit... ci rare May , 1902 
do AVOSLOTI V vere oa Frank W, Walt.............. . Grand Rapids................ Tanuary 19, 1903 
Minnesota;........ eee veee Wiliam H, Giimxisw.......... St. GI sado ds December 19, 1899 
¡| Mississippi, northern........... George M. Buchanan........ Oxford......... ee ere CT January 3, 1000 
i do southern.......... Edgar S. Wilson.............. JACKSON cacas or enw dae Ka wes February 3, 1902 
¡| Missouri, eastern...........--- William L. Morsey............ St. Louis...... jo ee Jag ee June 1, 1902 
; do western... e Edwin R. Durham............. Kansas City. our aan ACE doe QC: e wid July 1, 1902 
! Montana NOME DD C. F. Lloyd.o s oie hn tek hens Heletd..i.. Se esa ad A da VR October 9, 1902 
Nebraska...... een Trevanyon L. Mathews......... Omaha......... A a December 19, 1899 
il GT TEE J. F. Emmitt. .... seses eesceo Carson City............. esee June 4, 1902 
New Hampshire.............. .!Eugene P. Nute........ qus edd Concord........ ete nnn n5. [December 19, 1899 
New Jergey......oooooooo... . | Thomas J. Alcott.............. TTOUDtOl. ie r3 is December 17, 1901 
New Medien... Creighton M. Foraker.......... A Ibuduerdue, P E Wa CR Ea December 17, 1901 
New York, northern...... e [Clinton D. MacDougall......... AUbDUID.. kr wea . . .| January 9, 1901 
do southern........... William Henkel............... New York A isa erts January 14, 1902 
do. eastern. ....... eese «|Charles J. Haubert............ Brooklynis «icaciasis aria . |April 22, 1902 
f do western, William R. CGompron. ElMiTA....ooooooooomoomo.m..». June 5, 1900 
i North Carolina, eastern........ Henry C. Dockery............. Raleigh....ooooooooooo..o.. ...|January. 13, 1902 
2 ENG do western...... James M. pea "MW Greensboro.......... eere December 17, 1901 
| North Dakota................. John E. Haggart.............. BAPEO. 24v awe o M MES January 23, 1902 
'| Ohio, northern.......... eese Frank M. Chandiet DA ClevelaMd,...oooooooroomoooo. June 5, 1900 
; do southem......... Pu EU a .|Vivian J. Fagin............... Cincinnatl...2..4o 92 cares: March 2, 1809 
'| QklahoMa...... ooo... ...... .. [William D. Fossett............ Guthrie isis hee NA , . «| April 1, 1902 
i OPeQON. EE . [Walter F. MatthewS........... Portland. c i kao E E June 28, 1902 
Pennsylvania, eastern... .. ee. ‚|John B. Robinson............ . | Philadelphl2................. April 17, 1900 
TE do middle...... .... |Frederick C. Leonard......... sarah, eiu oe ee rro December 12. 1901 
i . ^westem...... e... Stephen P. Stone. ............. Pittsburg. icula TERRE December 17, 1901 
i Pórto Rico... eer OO. |Edward S. Wilson............. Ban Juan. o veu ah or AX Re June 5, 1000 
; Rhode Island................ «|John E. Kendrick............. Providence............. peress June 5, 1900 
¿| South Carplina............ ... |J. Duncan Adams8............. CharlestoN........oooooo.oo. ..|January 20, 1903 
| South Dakota ai ee Edward G. Kennedy........... Sioux Falls.................. January 13, 1902 
|| Tennessee, eastern. ..... ..o....«[Richard W. Austin............ Hue Ward dd pud ace Rada qe December 17, 19C1 
; do middle......... -...|John W. Overall.............. Nashville.. ees. March 9, 1902 
| do western...... eO [Frank 8. ElgiN................ Memphis DEM MR June 28, 1902 
| Texas, northern......... e.. e |George H. Greed.............. Dallas..... NOS UESTRE December 20, 1898 
do .southern........ ......o|William M, Hanson............ Galveston. ....... eee eee July 1, 1902 
do seastern....... eO. ¡Andrew J. Houston............ Pari... we saa aet muse ed May 26, 1902 
do ‘western...... ..........¡George L, Siebrecht........... San Antoni0................. March 4, 1902 
Utah... wee tenni T Ben njamin B. Heywood......... Salt Lake ac eee eer en n January 28, 1902 
"Wermont...... cec eee ret Field. wiet Nee Seel REESEN, SCENE Ae E ée June 21, 1902 
Virginia, eastern......... ON Mca TEAL: EE Richmond............- s.. o. e o March 20, 
do  western......... wee IR, Brown Allen............... Harrisonburg. De ery re March 20, 1902 
Washington... , [Charles B. Hopkins. ........... PACOMIA S ours sa Sa sid or ores March 3, 1902 
West las northern........ Charles D, Elliott............. Parkersburg.................. December 17, 1901 
do southern..... .. ¿|John K, Thompson............ OCharlestop. eee eee December 17, 1901 
Wisconsin, eastern......... *** ¡Thomas B. Held. e olet | Milwaukee. ...... iia |June 15, 1902 
do wesaterm..... eene ¡Charles LewistoN.............. Madidon..s. Re ae eas February 4,1900 





Wyoming. eene ¡Frank A. Hadsell.............. Cheyenne....... eee o... September 22, 1898 





| 
| 


a s tL » 
To What Country | f Where | Whence Date of GE 
Accredited. | Name and Rank. | Residence. Born. pointe Commission, | sation. 

Argentine Republic.|John Barrett, E. E. and M. P........ Buenos Ayies. [Vt...... Oreg.... |July 2, 1903 $10,000 
Edward W. Ames, Sec. of Leg........ ¡Buenos Ayres. |Mass.... TRA .| April 9, 1902 1,800 
Austria-Hungary.. .|Bellamy Storer, Amb. E. and P...... iVienna....... Ohio... |Ohio.... |Sept. 26, 1902| 12,0 
. Chandler Hale, Sec. of Emb........- ¡Vienna e D; Criss Meco May 27, 1902]: - ; 
George B. Rives, 2d Sec. of Emb!.... ¡Vienna....... N. Y.... IN. J.... [Muy 27, 1902 2,000 
| Lt.-Com. Tem Fons M. Potts, Nav. Att. |Berlin....... D. C.,..¡Navy....¡Oct. 1,1902] --.... 
Capt. Floyd Harris, Mil. Att..... Vienha....... W. Va.. Army... |Oct. 17, 1901 TT la 
i Belgium....... ... [Lawrence Townsend, E. E. and M. P..|HBrussels...... Pasco. Pa......|April 12; 1899| 10,000 |: 
: Robert M. Winthrop, Sec. of Leg..... Brussels...... Mass....|Mass....| May 1, 1902 1,800 
Bolivia........... William B. Sorsby, E. E. and M. P...|La Paz....... | Miss....|Miss.... [July 11, 1902 7,500 
Brazil......... .». | David E. Thompson, E. E. and M. P..|Rio de Janeiro | Mich....|Neb.....|Sept. 26, 1902; 12,000 
| Thomas C. Dawson, Sec. of Leg...... Rio dé Janeiro |Wis..... Iowa....|June .28, 1897 1,800 |! 
Chile: deg e Henry L., Wilson, E. E. and M. P.... [Santiago..... Ind..... Wash...|June  9,1897| 10.000 
i Norman Hutchinson, Sec. of Leg..... Santiago..... ICal:.;.. Cal.....|Jan. 8,1902 1,800 
China......... ... ¡Edwin H. Conger, E. E. and M. P....|Peking....... BE e Icwa....|Jan. 19, 1898| 12,000 
John Gardner Coolidge, Sec. of Leg... .|Peking....... Mass....|Mass....|May 22, 1902 2,625 
Henry P. Fletcher, 2d Sec. of pese .|Peking....... Pra e oe April 29, 1903 1,800: 
Edward T. Williams, Chinese Sec. .|Peking....... Ohio....|Ohio....|Feb. 23, 1901 3,000 
Julean H. Arnold, Stud. Inteip...... Peking....... Cal..... Gai. su |July 18, 1902 1,000 
Thomas W. Haskins, Stud. Interp....|Peking....... Conn....|Oul..... July 18, 1902 1,000 
Frederick D. Cloud. Stud. Interp..... Peking....... 'Ind..... Towa....jAug. 7,1902 1,000 
Clarence Clowe (n),Stud. Interp......|Peking....... iCinada..| Wash... (Oct. 2; 1902 1,000 
S. Heintzleman, Stud. Interp..... Peking....... Pao. Pa...... Oct. 25, 1902 1,000 
Willard B. Hull, Stud. Interp........ Peking....... Iowa....|Iowa....|Nov. . 26, 1902 1,000 
Albert W. Pontius, Stud. Interp..... Peking....... Minn....|M'nn....|Mar. 9, 1903 1,000 
Charles L. L. Williams, Stud. Interp. . Peking....... Ohio....|Ohio....|Mar. 17, 1903|. 1,000 
Lt.-Com. Chas. C. Marsh, Nav. Att.. .| Tokyo E Xedo). ¡Ind..... Navy... |Oct. 3,1901].  .... 
Capt. Andre W. Brewster, Mil. Att...|Peking.......: IN. J.... Army... ¡June 6,1902 eee 
Colomhia......... Arthur M. Beaupre, E. E. and M. P. ¡Bogota.......¡Mo...... Ill.....:|Feb. 12,1903| 10,000 
G. Snyder, Sec. of Leg. and C. G... Bogota....... W. Va.. |W. Va...|Feb. 12, 1903] - 2,000. 
Costa Rica........ William L. Merry. E. E. and M. P.?.. (gen Jose..... |N. Y.... |Cal..... July 17, 1897|.. 10,000 . 
James G. Bailey, Sec. of Leg A San Jose..... Kv... KV. celo June 5, 1903| ..1,800 
CUDA a os oe ee Herbert G. Squiers,3 E. E. and M. E Havana...... Canada..|N. Y.... [May 20,1902}; 12,000:]. 
Jacob Sleeper, Sec. of Leg ee, |Havana...... Miss....|Mass....|May 21, 1902 2,000 
George L. Lorillard, 2d Sec. of Leg.. . |Havana...... IR A DL... Läpp 29, 1903| . 1,500 
Lt. Matthew E. Hanna, Mil. Att..... Havana...... Ohio.... Army... [July .16, 1902]... . ..... 
Denmork......... Laurits S. Swenson, E. E. and M. D Copenhagen... Minn... .| Minn... .|Oct. 4, 1897 7,500 
Domi! "an Republic] Wm . F. Powell, Charge d’ Affaires‘. ..|Port au Piince|N. Y....|N. J.... June 17, 1597 7.500 
Ecnador......... . | Arch. J. Sampson, E. E. and M. Po . |Quito........|Ohio....|Ariz.... (Sept. 18, 1897 7,500 
France........... Horace Porter, Amb. E. & P........ |Paris........ |Pa...... N. Y.... Mar. 19, 1897| 17.500 
Henry Vignaud. Sec. of Amb........ Paris........ |La:.....1La......| April 11, 1885|. 2,625 
A. Bailly-Blanchard, 2d Sec. of Emb. .|Paris........ ¡AAA y A June 17, 1901 2,000 
Lewis Einstein, 3d Sec. of Emb...... iParis........ |N. Y....| N. Y....|Junne 5, 1903] 1,200 
Lt. Com, Roy €. Smith. Nav. Att. Paris........ Texas... |Navy....|May 26,1903| ..... 
Capt. T. Bentley Mott, Mil. Att...... Paris... Vaesuses ‘Army... [May ,1,1900]........ 
GerMany.......... Charlemagne Tower. Amb. E. & P....|Berlin....... |Pa..... GER. zy .{Sept, 26, 1902] 17,500 
H. Percival Dodge. Sec. of Emb......iBerlin....... Mass..../Mass....jOct. 13, 1902 2,025 : 
R. S. Reynolds Hitt,3 2d Se of Emb.|Berlin....... | France. . |Ill...... Oct, 13,1902, .2,000. 
Charles Richardson,! 3d Sec. of Emb. |Berlin....... |Mass....|Mass.... June —2,1902| 1,200 
Lt.-Com. Templin M. Potts, Nav. Att.|Berlin....... D. C....|Navy....|Oct. 1,1902] . V... 
Capt. Wm. S. Biddle, Jr., Mil. Att... |Berlin....... Mich....|Army...|Aug. 4,1902 M 
Great Britain..... Joseph H. Choate, Amb. E. & P..... London...... Mass....| N. Y....|Jan. 19,1899| 17,500 
Henry White, Sec. of Emb.......... London...... Md..... R.I... Mar. 19, 1897| ^ 2,625 |: 
John R. Carter, 2d Sec. of Emb...... London...... |Md..... Md..... [Sept. 16, 1896/' 2,000: 
C. V Wadsworth, 13d Sec. of Emb...|London...... Pasión. N. Y....|May 14,1902] 1,200 | 
Capt. "Chas. H. Stockton, Nav. Att... |London...... Pa..... .|[Navy....¡May 4, 1903 rg 
Maj. John H. Beacom, Mil. Att......|London...... Ohio.... | Army... Aug. 29,1903]  ..:. |: 
Greece............ John B. Jackson, E. E. & M. P.5.....¡Athens.......[N.J.... |N. J.... [fune 5, 1903 6,500 |: 
Charles S. Wilson,’ $ Sec. of Leg...... [Athens....... Me......|Me..... Mar. 7,1901 WI 
Guatemala...... . .|Leslie Combs, E. E. & M. P.7....... |Guatemala... IR. I.....|Ky......|Nov. 12,1902| 10,000 
Get M. Brown, ¿See of Leg........|Guatemala... |Me...... Mass....|June 5,1903 1,800. 
EEN e Kë Powell, E. E. & M. P,8......|Port au Prince|N. Y..;.|N. J.... [June 17,1897 1,500 
Honduras..... SEN Wei Combs, E, E. & M. P.9........|Guatemala... IR. I..... Ky... Nov. 12, 1902} 10,000. 
Gan Ma Brown, Sec. of Leg........|Guatemala... |Me...... es ...|June 5, 1903 1,800.| - 
Italy... LEA L. Meyer, Amb, E. & P......|Rome........|Mass....|Mass....|Dec. 14.1900| 12,000.|,. 
E nis M. Iddings, Sec. of Emb...... (Rome... sees |e sees wee (Ne Y....[Jan. 14, 1898 2,625 | > 
Leonard M. Thomas, 2d Sec. of Emb..| Rome. ....... Pa...... Pa... Dec. 10, 1902 2,000 
Lt.-Com. Templin M. Potts, Nav. Att.|Berlin....... D. C..... Navy....|Oct. _1, 1902 Sé 
Japan... Lloyd C. Griscom, E. E. & M. P..... |Tokyo (Yedo). |N. J.... |Pa......|Dec. 16, 1902| 12,000 
Huntington Wilson, Sec. of Leg...... Tokyo (Yedo). |I]. ..... |I]l......|Oct. 10,1900 2,625 
John M. Ferguson, 2d Sec. of eg.... | Tokyo (Yedo). | Pa...... Pa......|Nov, 5,1900 1,800 
Lt.-Com. Chas. C. Marsh, Nav, Att...|Tokyo (Yedo). |Ind..... Navy....|Oct. 3, 1901 ROVS 
Maj. Oliver E. Wood, Mil. Att....... Tokyo (Yedo). |Conn....' Army... |June 5,1901 ee 
Ransford Stevens Miller, Jr., Int.....|Tokyo (Yedo). |N. Y....|N. Y.... Aug. 27, 1895|' 2500 |! 
Korca............ Horace N. Allen, E. E. & M. P...... Seoul........ Ohio.... EY ¡June 21, 1901 7,500 Ir 
G. Paddock, Sec. of Leg. & C. G.19,.. Seoul........ N. Y....¡N. Y....[May 23, 1902 1,500 . |: 
Capt. Andre W. Brewster, Mil. Átt... SE wa dart IN. J.... | Army... [June 10, 1902| 
Kwon Yu Sup, Int................ Seoul........ iKorea.. .|Korea.../Aug. 1, 1898 - 500 : 
Liberia........... Ernest Lyon (n), Min. Res. & C,G....|Monrovia.....: Hond... |Md..... Mar. 16,1903 4,000 : |. 
George W. Ellis, Sec. of Leg..... »..|Monrovia..... Mo..... Kan.... |Dec. 10, 1902 1,500 | |: 
Luxemburg........ Stanford Newel, E. E. & M. P. d .... | The Hague... IR. I..... Minn....|June 5,1903; 10,000 
John W. Garrett, Sec. of Leg.11......|The Hague... | Md..... |Md..... July. 8, 1903 1,500 |. 
Mexíico........... Powell Clayton, Amb. E. & P,...... -|Mexico....... P3. 24e: ATk..... Dec. 8,1898, 17,500 | . 
Fenton R. McCreery, See of Emb.... Mexico....... Mich....iMich....JApr.  8,1897| 2,626 
Wm. Heimke (n), 2d Sec. of Emb. Mexico.......|France.. IN, Y....|May 3,1897 2,000 |.. 
Philip M. Hoefele, Se Sec. of Emb.. ee |Mexico....... Mo..... |Mo..... |Apr. 30, 1900 1,200 |. 
Netherlands.......|Stanford Newel, E. E. & M. P.12..... The Hague... |R. I..... Miun.. ..| June 5, 1903| 10,000 |: 
2 John W. Garrett, Sec. of Leg.!2......|The Hague... |Md...,. |Md..... [July _ 8, 1903| 1.800 
Nicaragua......... William L. Merry E. E. & M. P18... |San Jose. .... N. Y....|Cal..... July 17, 1897 10.000 ; 
James G. panes Bec. of E eM gus San Jose. .... jene dieses Ky......|JJune 5, 1903 1,800 | 
Paraguay......... William R. Finch à 14.. |Montevideo. .. | Wis. ` SC on 2, 1897 DO. 
KT EE Richmond Pearson, Es. ck SE Teheran......|N. G.....|N. C.... Dec. 1%, 2002 4,000 
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Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United States. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Meaning of abbreviations: A. E. and P.. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; E. E. and 

P., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary; Min. Res. and C. G., Minister Resident and Con- 
sul General; Agt., agent; Sec. of Emb., Secretary of Embassy: Sec. of Leg., Secretary of Legation; Mil. 
Att., Military Attache: Nav. Att.. Naval Attache: Int., interpreter. 
































John Tyler, Int.................... ITeheran...... Engl'd.. Persia... osea : 1,000 
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- THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE.— Continued. 





Date of 




















To What Country ; Where | Whence Compen- 
Accredited. Name and Rank, | Residence, Born. Tm Commission, | sation. 

POWs icc e e Irving B. Dudley, E, E. & M. P...... Lima... Ohio....|Cal.....|June 28, 1897] 10,000 

Richard R. Neill, Sec. of Leg... Lima........ |Pa......|Pa......|July 5, 1884 1.500 

Portugal.......... Charles Page Bryan, E. E. & M, P....¡Lisbon....... ID......|I......|Jan. 7,1903 7,500 

Roumania........ John B, Jackson, E. E. & M. P.15....|Athens....... N.J.... |N. J..:..|June 5, 1903 6,500 

f Charles S. Wilson, Sec. of Lege oe Athens....... Me..... Mere Mar. 7,1901 1,800 

Russia............ Robert 8. McCormick, Amb. E. & P. |St. Petersburg |Va......|Ill...... Sept. 26,1902| 17,500 

M cer F. Eddy, Sec, of Emb....... St. Petersburg |I......|Ill...... Sept. 8, 1903 2,625 

Schuyler, Jr., 2d Sec, of Emb..... St. Petersburg.|Conn....|N. Y....|May 14, 1902| 2,000 

Lt,-Com, Roy C. Smith, Nav, Att. . .. |Paris........ Tex.....|Navy....|May 26, 1903 ium 

Salvador..........| William L. Merry, E, E, & M, P.17...|San Jose..... N. Y....¡Cal..... July 17,1897| 10,000 

i James G. Bailey, oa of Leg......... San Jose. .... |Ky....../Ky...... June 5, 1903 1,800 

Servia......... ...|John B. Jackson, E. E. € M, P.18....|Athens....... N.J.... |N. J,....|June 5, 1903 6,500 

] Charles S. Wilson, Sec. g Leg.18..... Athens....... Me...... Me......|Mar. 7, 1901 1,800 

Siam............. Hamilton King (n) Es M. P....|Bangkok..... Canada..|Mich.... RE 21, 1903 7,500 

Paul Nash, Sec, of Ls CU Bangkok. .... N. Y.... IN. Y.... |Feb. 19, 1903| 1,800 

! Leng Hui, Int............. eee Bangkok..... Siam....|Siam....|Aug. 27, 1901 500 

Ban. eu ee e Arthur S, Hardy, E. E. & M. P...... Madrid....... Mass....|N. H....|Sept. 26, 1902| 12,000 

Stanton Sickles, 19 See, of Leg....... Madrid....... Spain... IN, Y....|May 30, 1897 1,800 

Sweden and Norway | Wm. W. Thomas, J E. € M. P.. |Stockholm. Duo Més... Dec. 18, 1897 7,500 

E. L, Adams, Sec. T "died € €, G..... Stockholm....|N. Y,... |N. Y.... [June 2, 1902/ 1,500 

S'witzerland....... |David J. Hill, E. & M. P......... Berne........ N. T OON. Y.... (Jan. 7, 1903 7,500 

Roger 33. Gate $ Boutell, Sec. of Leg... |Berne........ Hl. vss [Illae Feb, 9,1903 1,500 

Turkey...... ..... [John G. A. Leishman, E. E. & M. P.. Constantinople Pa......|Pa......|Dec, 20, 1900| 10,000 

Peter Augustus Jay, Sec, of Leg...... Constantinople|R. I.....|R. I..... Sept, 8, 1903 1,800 

U, Grant Smith, 2d Sec, of Leg...... Constantinople|Pa......|Pa...... Sept. 8, 1903 1,600 

A. A. Gargiulo, Int................ Constantinople Turkey.. Turkey.. |July 1, 1873 3,000 

Bulgaria........ John B. Jackson, Dip. Agt.29........ Here Tue M N.J.... |N. J.....|June 5, 1903 6,900 

Egybt.......... John W. Riddle, Agt. & DG ec et Cairo........ Pa......|Minn....|Sept, 8, 1903 5,000 

Uruguay.......... William R, Finch, E. E, € M, P.21.. Montevideo.” .|Wis.....|Wis..... Oct. 2, 1897 7,500 

Venezuela......... Herbert W., Bowen, E, E. & M. P.... |Caracas...... N. Y....|N. Y.... ¡June 17, 1901| 10,000 

W., Russell, Sec. of Leg. ......... Caracas...... D. C....|Md..... Nov, 15, 1895 1,800 

It Marbury Johnston, Nes Ai 2. Caracas...... Ga...... Navy....|Jan. 8, 1908 vs 


1Commission to take effect July 1, 1902. Accredited also to Nicaragua and Salvador. *%Born of American 
parenta residing abroad. 4Also Envoy eddi and Minister Plenipotentiary to Haiti. “a eredited also to 
oumania and Servia; also Diplomatic Agent in Bulgaria. Commission to take effect July 1, 1901. "Accredited 
also to Honduras. 8 Also enar e d'Affaires to the Dominican Republic. *Accredited also to Guatemala. 1%Com- 
mission to take effect July 1, 1902. 11Accredited also to the Netherlands. 12Accredited also to Luxemburg. 
13Accredited also to Costa Rica and Salvador. 14Accredited also to Uruguay. 15Accredited also to Greece and 
Servia; also Diplomatic Agent in Bulgaria. !9Commission to take effect July 1, 1901, 17 Accredited also to Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. 18Accredited also to Greece and Roumania; also Diplomatic Agent in Bulgaria, 18 Born 
in the legation at Madrid when his father was Minister to Spain, 20Also Envoy Extraordinary Sand Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Roumania, Servia and Greece, 21Accredited also to Paraguay. 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


. Meaning of Abbreviations: C. G., Consul General; C., Consul; V. C., Vice Consul; D. C., Deputy Con- 
sul; Agt., agent. Only the official in "charge at each place is given. 


—— ——M—— ———Ó——————— À—————MÁÁ—— € 5 5 | 








Place. Name and Title. Place. Name and Title. 
Argentine Republic. China—Cont. 
Buenos Ayres........ Daniel Mayer*............. ...C.||Cheefoo............. John Fowler...... — wre. 
„Bahia Blanca....... Walter T. Jones........... Agt.||Fúchau.............. Samuel L. Gracey............C. 
Cordoba............. John M. Thome........... v. C.¡¡Hankau............. Levi S. Wilcox.............. C. 
Rosario.............. James M. Ayers.............C. |Nankin.............. William Martin..............C. 
Austria-Hungary. ICO wane T Henry B. Miller............. C. 
Budapest, Hungary.. | Frank Dyer Chester.......... C. |Shànghai............ John Goodnow........ vens s G. 
Fiume............. N. W., Willey.............. Agt,||Tien-Tsin..... m James W. Ragsdale.......... C. 
Carlsbad, Austria....|John S. Twells........... C. A. Colombia. 
Prague, Austria..... ‘Urbain J. Ledoux........... C.||Barranquilla......... Clair A. Ort... C. 
Reichenberg, Austria.|Silas C. McFarland.. ....C.|| Santa Marta....... William A. Trout......... Agt. 
Hauida............. Frank Siller.............. ..Agt. Bogota.............. Alban G. Snyder.......... 1C. G. 
Trieste, Austrla...... Frederick W. Hossfeld...... C.|| Bucaramanga...... Gustave Volkman......... Agt. 
Vienna, Austria...... Wiliam A. Rublee........ €. G.|[ Cueuta............. Philip Tillinghast, jr...... Agt. 
Brunn............. Gustavus Schoeller........ Agt.|| Honda............. John Owen................ Agt. 
Belgium. Cartagena........... Luther Tellsworth............ C. 
ANtwerD............. Church Howe.............. C. G. uibdo............. Henry G. Granger........ Agt. 
Prussel8............. George W. Roosevelt........ C.||¡Colon..............-.- Oscar Malmros.............. C. 
Charlerol........... Albert H. Michelson.......Agt.|| Bocas del Toro..... David R. Hand............ Agt. 
Ghent... er rue Frank R. Mowrer............ C.||Panama............- Hezekiah A. Gudger...... C. G. 
Liege................| James C. McNally........ C. Gal Calli... uses . |Henry J, Eder.............. Agt. 
Verviers........... Henry Dodt................ Agt. Costa Rica. 
Brazil. Port Limon.......... Pierre P. Demers............ C. 
Bahla............... Henr MA Furniss* TOREM .. ..C.||San Jose............. John C. Caldwell..... DE C. 
aracaju EU ois Tum Sdn NEATIS Aet.|| Punta arenan SE Henry G. Morgan.........Agt. 
ot sseeroserssee Louis H, yeu TRIES Agt. a. 
Manaos..... T Däer Zeg E Pelo i eve Ast. Cienfuegos........... Max J. Baehr...............- C. 
Maranhao..........|T. do Prado............. Agt.| Caibarien.......... P. B. Anderson............ Agt. 
Pernambuco........ William L. Sewell........... GU Sagua la Grande.... |John F, Jova.............. Agt, 
A AAA Antonio E. da Frota...... Agt.|Habana............. Frank Steinhart........... C. G. 
Macelo............ Oscar Faleao.............. Agt.||Santiago de Cuba..... Ross E. DAS ee er C. 
Rio de Janeiro. ...... Eugene Seeger..... Veri n C. G. Gibara........... George Baylisa............. 2 Agt. 
Victoria........... Jean Zinzen............... Agt.| Denmark and Domin- 
SantoS............... ¡Jesse H. Johnson............ C. ions. 
Rio Grande do Sul..|Jorge Vereker............. Agt.|'Copenhagen.......... Raymond R. Frazier......... C. 
le. ‘St. Thomas, W. I..... Christopher H. Payne........ C. 
eier Siew eg Charles C. Greene.......... M b Christiansted. St. 
RT iere e na Rt John W. Lutz............... C. Croix Island..... Andrew J. Blackwood......Agt. 
n ulque.. «cc: cs Charles S. Winans........... C Fredericksted, St. 
alparaiso........... Robert E. Mansfleld.......... C. Croix Island..... Robert L. Merwin........ Agt. 
reir ere John C. Morong............ Agt.|| Dominican Republic. 
Coquimbo........ ..lAndrew Kerr.............. Agt.|| Puerto Plata........ Thomas Simpson............. C. 
Coronel.......... ..|Benjamin R. Robertson...... Agt.!! Monte Christl...... Isaac T. AE e Maca A dr Agt. 
Punta Arenas...... Moritz Braun.............. Agt.| Samana............. Jean M. Villain....... V. C. 
Talcahuano........ [Joseph O. Smith......... .Agt.| Santo Domingo....... Campbell L. Maxwell —— e G. 
ina. AZNB i.i AN her Ee John Hardy........ ans Agt. 
Amoy............... | John H. Fesler.............. C.|| Macoris.......... Edward C. Reed beso VASE .Agt. 
CantoD.............. |I Robert M. McWade..........C. Sanchez............ Jose C. ÁTIZA.....0........ Agt. 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE.—Contínued. : 


Place. .— — Name and Title. o Place . . Name and Title. 
Ecuador. dean s Une 
Guayaquil........... Herman R. Dietrich....... C. G.|| Gera ............ -|Charles Neuer....... .......Agt, 
Bahia le Caraquez..| Alberto Santos....... as Agt. Magdeburg T" el Wm. A, McKellip....... 200, 
Esmeraldas........ Ferdinand Servat.......... Agt.|Mainz ........... -..|Walter Schumann?........ .. oh 
Manta.............|Paul Gonzenbach...... ....Agt.| Mannheim ........ --|Heaton W. Harris*.......... C. 
France and Domin- Neustadt ...... wel Leopold Blum............. Agt. 
ions. Munleh .......... ..|James H. Worman........ C. G. 
Algiers, Africa....... Daniel S. Kidder............ C. Augsburg ..... ... |G. Oberndorf.. e... Agt. 
Bone... ....ooooo.. Antoine Felix Garbe...... Agt. Auremborg dee e . George M Baldwin. MR C. 
OFAN: Ne bs ees wees auen ............|Hugo Mwench............... S 
Bordeaux... ...... E WT ME Markneukirehen | Willam BT Béier AN 
PAN nes Ae puni J. Morris Post............. Agt.|¡Solingen .......... .|Joseph J. Langer*......... oC. 
Calats ai los eo es James B. Milner*........... C.|¡Stettin ......... .. siJohn E. Kehlf............... C. 
Goree-Dakar, Africa. | Peter Strickland............. C. | Danzig .......... ..|Ernst A. Claaszen EE . Agt. 
Grenoble............. Charles P. H. Nasonf........C.|l Konigsberg ....... Alexander Eckhardt........Agt. 
Guadeloupe, W. I..... George B. Anderson......... GI. Swinemunde ...... Gustav Ludwig... Parr. Agt. 
IHlayre... av Alexander M. Thackara...... © ||Stuttgart .......... Edward H Ozmun*..........C. 
Cherbourg.......... Henry J. E. Hainneville...Agt. Weimar . D . Thomas Ewing Moore. ... eC. 
Hontleur........... Henry M. Hardy.......... Agt. Zittau ya vss William J, Pike............. C, 
Rennes. .......... Ernest Folliard............ Agt.|| Great Britain and 
St. Malo... ....... Raymond Moulton......... Agt. Dominions. 

La Rochellc.......... George H. Jacksont.........C.||¡Aden, Arabia...... .|Wiliam W, Masterson....... C. 
Cognac... s... een Elisee Jonard.............- Aert, Hodeida ........ ..|Edgar O, Frankel........... Agt. 
Limoges... ...... Walter T. Griffn......... C. A.|| Amherstburg, Ont...|Chester W. Martin*......... C. 
LYONS. ind de «| John C. Covert*............. C.[¡Antigua, W. I.......|Wiliam R. Estes............ C. 

Di: nhs cee ors - | Charles plaureau Ee Agt.| Montserrat ....... Frederick Driver........... Agt. 
Marsellles......... Robert P Skinner. SERRA er Agt. Roseau, Dominica..| Henry A. Frampton.......Agt. 
Bastia, Corsica.... [Simon Damiani. ...... Agt. || áucekland, N. Z...... Frank Dillingham*........... C. 
Cotte viser aes Carl D. Hagelin. EE Agt. Christchurch....... Frank Graham.............. Agt. 
Toulon............. Benjamin A. Jouve........ Agt.|| Dunedin ......... .|Frederick O. Bridgeman...Agt. 
Martinique, W. I..... KG F. Jewellt............. C.| Wellington ....... William Reid..... comen... Agt. 
Nantes Ge, Ae 9 moe V Benjamin H. EC mor “Cy Barbados, W. I. v.a David. F. Wilbur. Seeeeeeeeee C. 
ANgers.......o.o.... Jules Henri Luneau. zr .Agt. St. Lucia ......... William Peter.. e... 000. .Agt. 
BréSt... vo eso we A. Pitel.................. Agt. St. Vincent ....... Ernest A. Richards........ Agt. 
Lorient............ Leon DeprezZ.............. Agt.||Belfast, Ireland.....| William W. Touvelle........C. 
St. Nazaire...... « «| Thomas Sankey.. deieren Ballymena ....... .| Wilson McKeown..........Agt. 
N10 us c usos neus s Harold S. Van Buren!.......C.| Londonderry ......|P. T. Rodger..............Agt. 
Cannes............- ¡Jean Baptiste Cognet......: Agt.| Lurgan ........... F. W. Magahan.. v ee 
Mentone........... Achille Isnard............ Agt.||Belize. Honduras....|William L. Aert, C.. 
MONACO............ Emile de Loth............. Agt.||Belleville, Ont....... Michael J. Hendrick..........C. 
Noumea, N. C........ George M. Colvocoresses..C. A.|| Deseronto ........ .|Charles A. Milliner....... . . Agt. 
e cos ore see John K. Gowdy OG G.J] Napanee .......... William Templeton........Agt. 
RhelmsS.............. William A. Prickitt*........ C.| Picton ..... es. | Jacob F. Berlnger......... Agt. 
Troyes. ............ Gaston Baltet.............Agt.|| Trenton .......... Stephen J. Young.........Agt. 
RoubaixX............. William P. Atwell.......... C.| Birmingham. Eng....|Marshal Halstead*...........C. 
Caudry........... Hans Dietiker............ Agt.| Kidderminster ....|James Morton........ .....Agt. 
Dunkirk.........-.. Benjamin Morel........... Agt.|| Redditch ..........|H. C. Browning.......... . Agt. 
Lile ....... e| Christopher J. King...... Agt.| Wolverhampton ...|John Neve..... enn nn eO Apt. 
Rouen...... pera Thornwell Haynes........... C.| Bombay, India......|Willam T. Fee............. C. 
Dieppe..... a were bes Raoul le Bourgeols........: Agt.|| Karachi ... ...|Edward L. Rogers........ Agt. 
Saigon. Cochin Bradford, England ..|Erastus Sheldon Day........ C. 
China... ....o.oo..o.. Edward Schneegans....... C. A.| Bristol, England....|Lorin A. Lathrop............ C. 
St. Etlenne.......... Hilary S. Brunot*........... GI Gloucester ........|Arnold Henry Palin.......Agt. 
St. Pierre, St. Pierre Brockville, Ont...... E. Scott Hotchkiss.......... C. 
Island. ............ Charles M. Freeman......C. A.||Caleutta, India......|Robert F. Patterson...... C. G. 
Tahiti, Society Is....| William F. Doty............ C.|| Chitagong ........ John L. Brown............ Agt. 
Tamatave Madagas- Madras ........... Jerome W, Egbert.......... Agt. 
i William H. Hunt.........,..C.|| Rangoon eey p William _Q. Rowen ELA. chet. 

eee. ee i S Y ampbellton, nedict........C. A, 

Tunis, Africa........ S eger Ao MUNAS e nés os v. C, Bathurst E ea Newnes Benedict C. Mullins...... . Agt. 

Germanv. Cape Town, Cape of 
Aix la Chapelle......|Frank M. Brundage*........ C. Good Hope ........|William R. Bigham....... C. G. 
Annaberg .......... John F. Winter............. C.|| Durban .......... John T. Rennie........ ... Aot. 
Apia. Samoa........ George Heimrod.......... C. G.|| East London....... william H. Fuller......... Ast. 
Bamberg ........... William Bardel*.......... C. A.| Kimberley ........ Gardner Williams.. .. Agt. 
Barmen .......-....|Theodore J. Bluthardt...... D Port Elizabeth ....|John A. Chabaud.......... Agt. 
Berlin `... Frank H. Mason......... C. G.||Cardiff, Wales...... Daniel T. Phillips*.......... C. 
Soran... oo. .... William B. Murphy........Agt.| Newport .......... Willam E. Heard........ Agt. 
Bremen ............ Henry W. Diederich.........C. Ceylon (Island)......| William Moreyg ls AS E IO es C. 
Brake and Norden- Point de Galle ....|Jean Steiger............... Agt. 
hamm .......... Wilhelm Clemens..........Agt.||Charlottetown, P.E.I.|Delmar J. Vall*............. C. 
Bremerhaven Beete Alberton .......... Albert Glidden............ Agt. 
temunde ... .|John H. Sehnabel..........Agt.|| Georgetown ....... Archibald J. McDonald....Agt. 
Breslan ........... Ernest A. Man.............. Ou Souris ............ Caleb C. Carlton......... A .Agt. 
Brunswick ........ ..|Talbot J. Albert*... EET OA Summerside ...... Richard  Hunt............. Agt. 
Coburg... esse eee . Oliver J. D. Hughes. . T C. G.|Chatham, Ont....... Charles E. Monteith*........ C. 
Sonneberg ........|Bradford M. Adams. ..Agt.||Coaticook, Quebec...|Franklin D. Hale........... C. 
Cologne ............ Charles E. Barnes.......... C.|| Hereford .......... John R. Nichols...........Agt. 
Crefeld ............ T Thomas R. Wallace*...... «+C.|| Lineboro ...... -..../Hoel S. Beebe............. Agt. 
Dresden ........... «|Charles L. Cole........... C. G.|| Stanstead. ......... Benjamin F. Butterfield...Agt. 
Dusseldorf ........ ..|Peter Lleber................ C.||Collingwood, Ont....|Willam Small........... da Os 
Essen .....ooo.... F. Asthorver, Jr.......... Agt.| Barrie .......... .|Alfred E. H. ce .Agt. 
Fibenstock........... Ernest L. Hains........ ...C.-A.¡j Owen Sound.......| William T. Robertson.....Agt. 
Frankfort ...........| Richard Guenther.........C. G.|| Parry Sound.......| Walter R. Foot SEN dore ices Agt. 
Cassel............o Gustav C. Kothe.......... Agt.! Cork (Queenstown)..|Daniel Swiney®.............. C. 
Langen Schwalbach Ernest id tect ee enone Agt.'| Waterford ........ William H. Farrell. WO Agt. 
Wiesbaden ........J. B. Brewer..... ......... Agt.! Cornwall, Ont....... Jobn E. Hamilton..... 240. A. 
Freiburg, Baden.....|E. Theophilus Liefeld*....... C.l|Dawson City, Yukon 

Glauchau ....... Eres Edward A. Creevey* aUe e etna c m C. Territory SEO m Henry D. Saylor. BEER p 
Hamburg aUa eiae e.a ES Hugh Diteailrng. C. Demerara, Gulana... George H. Moulton.......... C. 
Le i-o cvs Paul H. J. Sartori......... Agt.| Cayenne .......... Charles H. Fourage.........Agt. 
Lubeck ....... [Wolfgang Gaedertz.. ...... ABt.| Paramaribo ....... Arthur Deyo.............. Agt. 
Ritzebuttel ahd Dublin, Ireland .....|Rufus Waterman*........... C. 
Cuxhaven .......|Johann G. F. Starke. ..Agt. || Athlone ........ . John Burges8.............. Agt. 
Hanover ......... .Jay Whlte.......o.oo.ooooooo». GI Galway ...........| Robert A. Tennant..... .. Agt. 
Kehl 4... .|Joseph I. Brittain.. vuoi SE Limerick ....... T Weed Ludlow..... oO Agt. 
Leipzig .............|Brainard H. Warner, Are... C.||Dundee, Scotland....iJohn C. Higgins*......... "M O 
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Place. ` Name aud Title. Place. Name and Title. 
Great Britain—Cont. | ` Great Britain—Cont. | 
Aberdeen ..,......| Andrew Murray........... Agt.|| Peterborough ...... Frank J. Bell.........:....Agt. 
Dunfermline, | Scot- {Port Louis, Mauritius John P. Campbell............ C. 
land ..... ..... oree Jobn N. McCunn*............ C.||Port Rowan, Ont....' ¡George B. Killmaster.....C. A. | 
Kirkealdy ........|J. L. Innes................ Agt.|Port Sarnia, Ont. to Neat MeMlllan*............. C. i 
Edinburgh. Scotland: Rufus Fleming*............. C.||Port Stanley, F. I... John E. Rowen*.......... 31€. 

| Galashiels ....... „|John Stalker............... Agt.||Prescott, Ont...... .,Martin R. Sackett........... C. | 

i FUE Em Pre dip. CR ee C.||Pretoria, South x 
ellly Islands ohn anfie Por 24 Agt. (old, Li Joseph E. Proffit............ C. | 

Fort Erie, Ont....... Horace J. Harvey............ C.| Bloemfontein ......|Arthur E, Fichardt......... Agt. | 
Gaspe Basin, Quebec.|Almar F. Dickson....... D Johannesburg .....| William D. Gordon........Agt. | 
Raspebiac ........ Daniel Bisson.............: Agt. Quebec ........... William W. Henry*.......... C. | 

, Gibraltar, Spain.....|Richard L. RE EE Cr E NEEN Charles M. Barclay........./ Agt. | 

: Glasgow, Scotland ..|Samuel M. Taylor............C. Ed Quebec.. E ee Ringuet, Jr....... V. C. 
Greenock .........|James A. Love............4 .Agt.| Cabano ........... Jay Wirt Hall............. Agt. 
> Troon ........ -...|Peter H. Waddell..........Agt.||St. Christopher. W.I.Joseph Haven............. C. A. 
Goderich, Ont........ John H. Shirley*.......... C. A.|| Nevis v. s Charles C. Greaves........ Agt. 
Clinton ........ ¿o A. O. os eS Aert, (St, George, Berinuda William D. Fox........ V. C. A. 
Guelph, Ont......... Charles N. Daly............- C.||St. Helena’ (Island)..|Robert P. Pooley............ C. 
Halifax, N. S....... William R. Holloway...... C. G.|¡St. Hyacinthe, Que..|Joseph M. Authier........ C. A. 
Bridgewater ...... Wiliam H. Owen.........Agt.|| Sorel ..... eua Is Isaie Sylvestre............ Agt. 
Liverpool .....:...|Jason M. Mack............4 Agt. Waterloo ........ -|Charles M. Eastman....... Agt. 
+ Lunenburg ....... (Daniel M. Owen..... .-.ARt.||St. John, N. B...... Ira B. Myers*........ : C 
Hamilton, Bermuda. W. Maxwell Greene*.........C.| Campobello Island..|John I. Alexander..... ...Agt. 
| Hamilton, Ont..... ; James M, Shepard*...... fof || Fredericton ....... James T. Sharkey.........Agt. 
: Brantford ........ Arthur C. Hardy..........A&£t.| Grand Manan......|Henry E. Fraser..... .... Agt. 
Galt .............. |James Ryerson............: Agt. || St. George......... Edward Milliken.......... Agt. 
| QEarls ne | Wiliam W. Hume........Agt.|St. John's, N. F....|George O. Cornelius*......... C. 
| Hobart, Tasmania: ¿»| Alexander George Webster...C. Bay Bulls..........| Hamilton Weeks .........,.. Agt. 
. Launceston .... 3|Lindsay Tullock........... Agt. Port aux Basques..|¡James W. Keating........ Agt. 
Hong Kong, China...|Edward S. B.agg........ C. G.||St. Jonn's, Quebec..|Charles Deal*........... wu. 
Huddersfield, England Benjamin F. Stone* po C.| St. Stephen, N. B...|Charles A. McOnllough* UR : 
: Hull, England. ...Walter €. Hamm............ d St. Andrews....... George H. Stickney........ Agt. 
' Kingston. Saca te H. Bridgman.. St. Thomas, Ontario. |Michael J. Burke*, ..... PE 
Black River.. IL, M. Farquharson........ ie Courtwright ...... Fred. W. Baby... ......... Agt. 
Montego Bay.. $c G. L. P. Corinaldi........ Art l'Sault Ste. Marie.Ont.|George W. Shotts*........ . å. 
Port Maria........|Reuben R. Baker........... Sheffield, England,..|Charles M. Daniels........... : 
Port Morant..... .:.|Cecil C. Langlois...... Sca d A rhs Barnsley .......... Charles McNaughton Patel are Agt. 
St. Anne Bay...../Anthony B. D. Rerrie......Agt Quebec., |Paul Lang*............. E eN 
Savannah-la-Mar ..|Ch. S. Farquharson....... Eo Cookshire ......... William F. Given..........Agt. 
' Kingston, Ont....... Marshal] H. Twitchell. ; | Megantic ......... Henry W. Albro.......... Agt. 
" Leeds, England......|Lewis Dexter*........... . Ge ¡Sierra Leone, Africa.|John T. Williams*..........C. 
` Liverpool, England.. "James Boyle: ee vere x ;||emgepore; didas Oscar F. Williams........ C. G. 
" Holyhead, Wales.. Richard D. Roberts. ..... et .| Penang ........... Otto Schule............ ...Agt. 
St. Helen's........ John Hammill..... eso [Southampton Eng...|Albert W. Swalm........ AA ox 
London, England.... H. Clay Evans....... T d ci Portsmouth .......; Tohn Main............. ... ART, 
- Dover ............ Francis W. ECCO. red Weymouth .. .|Frederick W. Fuller...... .Agt. 
' London, Ont........ .| Henry S. Culver?............C. i Stanbridge, Quebec. . Felix S. Johnson.. ..... .(. A. 
Malta (Island)...... John H. Grout...... ese 6s| Clarenceville ......¡Thomas H, Derrick. ........Agt, 
Manchester, England|William H. Bradley..... bso Ç. Stratford, Ont....... Augustus G. Seyfert*..... eas 
Melbourne, ura lle John P. Bray............ C. | Palmerston ....... Richard A. Shea.......... .Agt. 
Adelaide .... .|Charles A. Murphy........Agt.|Suva, Fiji Islands..|Leslie E. Brown.......... C. A. 
Freemantle :......|Alfred D. Allan......... ae t.||Swansea, Wales.....|Grifith W. Prees*............ C. 
Moncton. N. B...... Güstave Beutelspacher*...C. A. Llanelly .......... Wiliam Bowen............ Agt. 

Newcastle ........ Robert R. Call............ Agt.|| Milford Haven .... [George S. Kelway......... Agt. 

-  Richibucto ... Thomas O. Murray........Agt.||Sydney, N. S........|George N. West............., C. 

Montreal, Quebec... Allison W., Edwards........ €. G.| Arichat ........... Stanage Binet....:........ Agt. 
Coteau” ........... Thomas Stapleton...:..... Agt. Cape Canso ....... Alfred W. Hart........... Agt. 
Grenville .......... Alex. Pridham............ Agt. Louisburg ..... ...jHenry C. V. Le Vatte.....Agt. 
Hemmingford ..... Wellington W. Wark...... Agt.| Pictou ............ John R. Davies............Agt. 

M C seas Gee gona pen Ve bare Ain pd r2 We Port Hawksbury 
assau ¿ enry Mostyn.......... avs Lu and Muler A 
Albert Sonn, Jose G. Maurg, v. OO Agt. Pugwash and Wai: mado AU Ae 
Dunmore Town. Norman E. B. Munro......Agt. lace ............ Conrad W. Morris , `. Aert 
Governor's Harbor..|Abner W. Griffin....... ...Agt. Sydney. N. S. W....|Orlando H. Baker...........C. 
Green Turtle Cay..|Edward W. Bethel...... ARTI Norfolk Island..... Isaac Robinson............. Agt. 

|  Mathewtown ......|Daniel D. Sargent......... AKt.||Three Rivers, Quebec|Leo Bergholz................ : 
Neweastle-on-Tyne,| ` Grard Mare........ F. H. Russell............../ gt. 

; England ....9..... |Horace W. Metealf.......... CU Victoriaville ...... George E. Beaudet......... Agt. 

' Carlisle ....... ..« [Thomas S. Strong....... Agt. i| Toronto, Ont.........|Edwin N. Gunsaulus..... ess Ai 
Sunderland ....... Thomas A. Horan..........Agt.|| Trinidad, W. L.... [Alvin Smith*................ C. 
West Hartlepool. ¡Hans C. Nielsen..........Agt.|| Grenada........... P. J. Dean................ Agt. 

- Newcastle, N. S. W.. Frederle W. Goding*.........C.| Tunstall. England... {William P. Smyth............ C. 
BrisBane, Queens- Turks Island. W. I... Thomas P. Moffat......... V. C. 

land | oe liek ols eam William J. Weatherlll.....Agt.|| Cockburn Harbor...|Cleophas Hunt Durham....Agt. 

Townsville, Queens-| ` Salt Cay........... Daniel F. Harrlott........ . Agt. 

< dand A AS John Henry Rogers........ Agt.|| Vancouver, B. C....|L. Edwin Dudley*........... C. | 
Niagara Falls, Ont..|Neville B. Colcock........V. C.| Cumberland ....... George W. Clinton........ Agt. 

St. Catharines..... Leonard H. Collard........Agt. Fernie ............ John R. Pollock........... Agt. 
Nottingham, England|Frank W. Mahin............ C.| Nelson ............ Walter S, Riblet..........Agt 

Derby ............ Charles K. Eddowes....... Agt. Rossland .......... George A. Ohren.......... Art. 

| Leicester .......: .[Samuel S. Partridge.......Agt.|| Victoria, B. C....... Abraham E. Smith*........ C. 

- Orillia, Ont....... ... [Ernest A. Wakefield..........C.|| Chemainus ........ (James S. Gibson.......... Agt. 
Midlanu ........ a Francis J. McCallum......Agt. Nanaimo .......... George S. Schetkv.........Agt. 
North Bay, vee || Wallaceburgh. Ont..|Sebastian D. Holmes......C. A. 

SIDE. «ce eee .|Daniel J. MeKeown........Agt.|| Windsor. N. S....... Joseph T. Hoke*......... MEX o? 

Sudbüry esve.. Ae [Norman T. M. Hillary.... Agt. Cheverle .......... John G. Burgess.......... Apt. 
Ottawa. Ont.........|Jobn D. Foster.......... "..C.G. || Kingsport ........ Ebenezer Bigelow, Jr.. ...Agt. 

| Arnprior ..........|Arthur Burwash..... acu ce iL Parrsboro ......... Laurence H. Hoke......... Aer, 
Plymouth, pgs Joseph G. Stephens.......... C. River Hebert...... J. Fred Moffat......... e... Àgt. 

fF Dartmouth ... .|Tasper Bartlett.......... .Agt.|| Windsor. Ont. Hugh C. Morris*............ C. 
Guernsey ......... William Carey......... rv Winnipeg, Manitoba. William H. H. Graham*..... C. 
Jersey Re tee E. B. Renouf ............ Agt. Delora ne Paisa e Albert M. Herron.......... Apt. : 

Port Antonio, Ja- di Emerson .......... Duncan McArthur.........Agt. | 

t O MAÍCA Le hee sre P Nicholas R. Snyder*......C. A.[| Fort Wiliam, Ont.|C. W. Jarvis.............. Agt. 

: Port Hope. Ont. .|Harry P. Dill......... io ud C.|| Gretna ..........- Enoch Winkler............: Agt. | 


Lindsay ..... ; .\James M. Knowison. .Agt. Lethbridge, Alberta'Charles B. Bowman.........Agt. 
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Name and Title. Place. Name and Title. 
Mexico—Cont. 
¡Manzanillo ..........|Khleber M. Van Zandt, jr.C. A. 
H. Dorsey............. Agt.| Matamoros ........../P. SEN Griffith*...........C. 
Clayton Frísbie......... Agt.| Mazatlan ...........| Louis Kaiser......... aues ss 
.|Frank C. Denison*........... GU  Topolobampo.......| August Sattler........ eo... Agt. ` 
J. Adolphe Guy............Agt.| Mexico ..... »....... [Andrew D. Barlow........0. G. 
Martin J. Carter............ C. Guadalajara (Edward B. Light..........Agt. 
Jacob M. Owen............Agt.|; Guanajuato ....... Dwight Furness..... ER Agt. 
.|Thomas W. Robertson..... Agt. Oaxaca .........-- Charles H. Arthur.........Agt. 
William B. Stewart........Agt.|| Puebla ............ W illiam Headen............ Agt. 
Enos Churchill............- Agt. Zacatecas ......... Edmund von Gehren.......Agt. 
-|Edward M. Bill............ Agte Monterey. en . . D A rms Co s 
i ‘Nogales . un Albert R. Morauatz, o. C. 
Daniel E. McGinley*.........C.| Guaymas ........-. Frank N. Circker........... Ag. 
pes mor ee ec MET Nuevo Laredo. .| Alonzo B. Garrett*..........C. 
- [Charles E, Hancock........ Asc Pen e o 
Laguna de Terminos|German Hahn.............. Agt. 
Alfred A. Winslow....... C. G.| Saltillo ............. Horace L. Worcester......... Co 
Michael F, Friely........... Agt. Tampico .......... ..|[Samuel B. Magill............ C. 
«Edward Reed. "D MEG san Luis Potosi...|Sewall E. Cross........... Agt. 
Samuel Wolford.. Agt. | Tuxpan EE -. | Alphonse T ed a a 
era Cruz........... ; . 
Frank Sims Swan........... Agt.: ees EE aed Bolen Stubbs...... Art. 
ronterà ..... .... Arthur Gehm...:.......... E 
Lemuel W. Livingston*...... C.| Tlacotalpan ....... Henry J. Langdon.........Agt. 
d ! vaeni Woel........... MIL d : Morocco. nud dE ecd 
Yar egg. ooo... Ag. angler ..:.....95 : eee b. G. 
John B. Terres........ VO G. Casa Blanea....... Conrad Heinrich Toel......Agt. 
Hugo Jensen..............- à gt. Mogador .. .|George Broome............ Agt. 
-{St. Charles Villedrouin. ‘Netherlands and Do- 
Emil Goldenberg.......... era minions, A 
L. Kampmeyer............. Agt. Amsterdam ..|Erank D. Hil zoo das C. 
Charles Miot............... igt. Batavia, Java ...... Bradstreet S. Rairden.......C. 
eleng EE Karl Tes F as n d RR ARE 
WOOO CETT TER Ai adang, Sumatra..|Cornelius G. Veth......... gt. 
Philip R: Pics eee ee AE Samarang ..B. Caulfield-Stoker........ Agt. 
John T. Glynn.............. et. Saerabaya —— | Benjamin N. Powell......4 Agt. 
William E. Alger............ E € uracao, W Lx Flias H. Cheney............. C. 
J. M. Mitehell. jr.........- tj Buen Ayre........ Gottlob W. Hellmund......Agt. 
Alfred K. Moe*.............. Rotterdam .......... Soren Listoe.............. GO 
William Heyden.. nace dd, Flushing .......... Pieter F. Auer............: Agt. 
ER John B. Rich: irdson. nec C. d Sehiedam E Anders C. Nelson. $$. ips. . Agt. 
William Bayly............. agt.| St. Martin, W. I.....|Diederic C. van Romondt....C. 
a y. ME A Eg 
David Warren.............- Agt.| St. Wicaragus senos [Ta E €. Every........... .Agt. 
Cape Gracias a Dios. . .|M. P. Henley..... Quot CA 
Caspar S. Crowninshield.tgc. A.!| Managua ....... - : [Chester Donaldson*.. a 
.|Thomas Spencer Jerome..... Agt.. Matagalpa A PS Isaac A Manning AO ADU 
Francesco Clampa......... Agt. i San Juan del Sur ES Charles Holmann ee ged 
RISIGRdor EN Se G&-|:san Juan del Norte...|W. A. Deverall. |... eee ee Kee 
|Carlo Gardini.. EE? e MANE Edwin W. Trimmer......../ Agt. 
William H. Bishop........... C. || Muscat man. Archibald Mackird V.C 
Albert Amegllo............Agt. Lu ARE ENE Toa reniba MACkKlITAY ....ooo. «V. 
James A. Smith*............ E E ar John N. Ruffn* o 
Ulisse A eios su C Persia aaa: t UH... emu De 
harles M. Caughy.......... C. T 
-| Carlo Celesti. RU Agt. Teheran d E E John Tyler.............V. €. G 
arian : rusn....o ce NN el Ñ 110 g 
A Homer, Bëbee, Elie EE 
Nicholas Schuck. Agt. Moli y EE Enrique Meier Added VE 
Tomaso del Giudice EECH Agt. Paita. Ui doce sese Louis Blacker orb ad Pc E rens 
James ohnston.....-... C. I4 A een] m 3 me DE: Edi : 
Francesco Crocchiolo.......Agt.| Salaverry ......... George W. Chase..........Agt. 
Francis Ciotta.............Agt.: Eortagal. ane Domin- 
Arthur Verderame...... Agt.) 
Se Costantino Serraino T AUC, Funchal, ‘Madeira. Thomas C. Jones.............0. 
“| Hector de Castro.........C. G. | Lisbon ........... Ls Jacob H. Thlerlot............C. 
Edward A. Kane.......... JA t Brava, C. V. I..... Antonio Jose Nunes....... Agt. 
Alphonse Dol..............Agt. ae P w a Tavares............. Agt. 
. (James B. Ingle............ Agt. DOPÍO. 22 er dee demases iliam Stuve..... EE Agt. 
Pietro Cuneo.. E C. ae Vincent, C. V. I D J. B. Guimaraes Se a ey Agt. 
Robert Words "Glas. i Setubal ZEE Tohn P. T. O'Nelll........Agt. 
i Lourenzo Marquez.. |W. Stanley Hollis........... C. 
y 
Samuel S. ipio esf ise eet "Azores George H. Ger 78 
James W. Davidson.......... Ch Rs ee ae Dee ARE 
«JE, C. Bellows............. OG San Jorge teens Joaquin J. Cardozo.. .Agt. 
Gordon Paddock........... CB ee Deg Henrique de Castro. .......ARt. 
t tá 
Ernest Lyon... cesses. G. RR (OE DEET Wm. G. Boxshall......V. C. G. 
Batoum......... ... [James C. Chambers. .........0. 
George W. Dickinson*........C.| Dalny, Manchuríia..... M. M. Langhorne..... UU, A 
william p ae — C.| Helsingfors ........| Victor Ek....... Visas vex s. 
James J. Long............ ARE : Abo SEE aha V .| Victor Forsellus...........Agt. 
Charles w “Kindrick ...C.|| Wiborg  ..........|C. Edwin Ekstrom.........Agt. 
Lewis A. Martin*............C. ¡Moscow SE Samuel Smith.......... rr OF 
William Q. Marsh......... Agt. ¡Odessa ............. Thomas E. Heenan..........C. 
.| James Lerüy.-—-.-- 99: .C Rostoff and Tagan- 
..|George C. Carothers.......Agt.|| LO D e eta William R. Martin.... Act. Agt. 
S.P Everett E. Balley....... CRIA o oorr th Niels P. A. Bornholdt........C. 
James Viosca............. V. C.iiSt. Petersburg......| William R. Holloway....C. G. 
Arthur Embleton.......... Agt.! Cronstadt ........., Peter Wigius........... . e Agt. 
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La Guaira ... Louis Goldschmidt*..........C. 


Place. Name and Title. Place. Name and Title. 
Russia—Cont. Switzerland—Cont. 
Libau ............| Hugo Smit................ Agt. Vevey .........e William Cuenod...... ni ART. 
Revel ..... .......|Christian Rotterman....... Agt.|¡Lucerne ........... .|Henry H. Morgan............ C. 
Vladivostock ........| Richard T. Greener........C. A. Aarau ......... ...|Joseph F. Voltz............Agt. 
Warsaw ....... ....|Olarenee F, Slocum.........- C.||St. Gall....... bx a Thomas W. Peters........ C G. 
Salvador. Zurich ..... ........ [Adam Lieberknecht..........C. 
San Salvador ........|John Jenkins..............C. G.|| Winterthur ...... .| Hermann Gruebler.........Agt. 
Acajutla ........ Frank WageT.......oooo.o.o.o.s Apt.|, Turkey and Domin- 
La Libertad...... ..|Henry Hussey............. Agt. ions. 
La Union..........|Samuel F. Lord............Agt.|| Alexandretta, Syria..| William Ross Davis*.........C. 
Sərvin, Aleppo ...........|Frederick Poche...........Agt. 
Belgrade r..oo.. nm Christian Vogeli. sosoo . V. C. G. Mersine s 9*9 Richard Viterbo (n). ecc coc . Agt. 
iam. Bagdad .............|Rudolph Hurner. ME. arid 
Bangkok ............ Paul Nash........... D G.||_ Bassorah ..........|James Hamllton........... Agt. 
Spain and Dominions. Beirut, Syria........ Gabriel Bie Ravndal*........ 
Alicante 4: 02 2.7 '|Henry W. Carey..........V. C. Damascus ..... -...JNasif Meshaka............4 A gt. 
Barcelona .......... Julius G. Lay............ C. T TEN e dixi le éi S COMBISCHSE: TID pits 
v DWG Oe Rs ra arrig................AEgt. 

EUMD . [Carlos Yensen........ dt Aer Cairo, Een... [John W. Säi... E 
A O A ete ° exandria .......|James Hewat..............Agt. 
Sen | Teil de aus Francia Tetra ABE Assioot eO» |George Wissa Bay.......... A t. 
DIE pa eia: Faustino Odriozola......... Agt. ee PESOS EES KEN E oe: Mu ue ‚Agt. 
Tarragona ........ Louis J. Agostini.......... Agt.|| y ral oe IE hi el Ammari. ..Agt. 
Cadiz .......... .| Richard M. Bartleman....... C. Minch `" EE Wie m proud See ee secon Agt. 
Huelva NM C M "William J. Alcock See Agt. P ane id es eeeneeae Hare B el dbe i ccc n ee ¿A t. 
Port. St. Mary' s... [George M. Daniel.......... Agt. E aid..... "C E TORO a Spree e dus v 
Seville ............ Walter Saberton........... Agt.|c ha O Deele "Y M. Dickinn wt tine eee 
Carthagena ......... Joseph Bowron...... PRSE: C. || vonstantinop;e e [Vares ckinsonf... [o a: 
Corunna Julio Harmony...............¢ Dardanelles .......|Frank Calvert............. Agt. 
Vigo O Enrique Mulder............Agt.|| p> Salonica.. ... 00 0 2 Pericles H. Lazzaro.. . Agt. 
Jeres de la Fron- s 25 '||Erzeroum............ poner’ Sullivan............. Wn 
Eege ies) c EV Milton M. Price.......... C. A.|| Trebizond ........ Z. Longworth.......... Aer 
Madrid .......... ... Adolphe Danziger......... V.C. Harput ............. poa Herbert Norton*....C. 
Malaga ............. David R. Birch.............C.||Jerusalem, Syrla..... Selah Merrill... cs. C. 
Almeria Malaga....|Algar E. Carleton..........Agt. Ea ehh ht ttn ng o aac pem eese sia Ea ee Agt. 
Teneriffe, Canary Isl. Solomon Berliner............ C. San Ee ECH c. Š Jewett...oommmo.oo»... C. 
Grand Canary......|Peter Swanston......... ARE] S AmMSOUN reig sas Ruf j. Lanen... EE Agt. 
La Palma.......... Manuel Yanes.............Agt.,|VIDYTn8 ....... e [Rufus W. Lane*............. C. 
Valencia ......... ... |Henry A. Johnston OL C. Mitylene.......... Michael M. Fottion. Agt. 
Denia ...........-. Joseph R. Morand.. .. Agt. Uraguay. ` 
Sweden and Norway Colonia ....... ccce on Benjamin D. Manton; roo... a. 
Bergen, Norway,. "Edward S. Cunningham......C.||Montevideo .........|John E. Hopley.. DT 
Drontheim ........[Claus Berg................Agt.||Paysandu ..........|John G. Hufnagel........0. A 
Stavanger, Norw ay. '|Bertel M. Rasmusen........À t. Venezuela. 
Christiania, Norway. Henry Bordewich.........C. G. 

Arendal ......... .{Christian Eyde............Agt. 

Christiansand .....|Berne Reinhardt...........Agt. 
Gothenburg, Sweden.|Robert S. S. Bergh*........ .C. 

Helsingborg .|Lars Virgin............... Agt. 

Malmo ............ Peter M. Flensburg.. Agt. 
Stockholm. Sweden..|Edward L. AMA C: ol 
Sundsvall ......... Vietor Svensson.. E Y SA 
Switzerland. 
Basel .............. George Gifford............. se C. 
Berne ........... ...| Edward Higginson..+......... C. 
Chaux-de- Fonds ...| Henry Rieckel, jr..... ÓN 
Geneva ............. Horace Lee Washingtont. . B bis 


*Appointed after examination under Executive order of September 20, 1895. 
tThe Consul General is also Secretary of Legation. 


Minister Resident. 
d'De Consul General is also Agent at Sofia. 


Barcelona ......... KE H. Baiz...........Agt. 
Caracas ...... Frederick De Sola.........Agt. 
Ciudad Bolivar ....| Robert Henderson..........Agt. 
Cumana ..........¡Jose G Romberg NEE Azt. 
Maracaibo ..........| Eugene H. Plumacher.......C. 
IO e ens .1Josiah L. Senior.. : |. . AR. 
Wa Wea gle a wae Wilhelm J. H. Muche.. .. Agt. 

Pd Lu Cabello......|Luther T. Ellswortn*..... ... 0. 
Valencia we | Silvio A. Braschi..... iut AFT. 

Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar ....-.......|Mason Mitchell..............C. 


TThe Consul General is also 
'SThe Consul General is also Agent. 


FOREIGN EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS. 


Those having ladies with them are 


Argentine Republic—Legation Office, 1425 New 
York Ave.—*Senor Martin Garcia Merou, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary; Senor An- 
tonio del Viso, Secretary of Legation. 

Austria-Hungary—Legation Office, 1734 U St.— 
*Mr. Ladislaus Hengelmueller von Hengervar, Privy 
Counselor, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary (absent); *Baron Karl von Giskra, Counselor 
of Embassy and Charge d'Affaires ad interim; Mr. 
Ivan von Rubido-Zichy, Attache; Count Frederick 
Hoyos, Attache. 

Belgium—Legation Office, 1719 H St.—*Baron 
Moncheur, Envoy Eextraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary (absent); Mr. Charles C. Wauters, :'^un- 
selor of Legation and Charge d'Affaires ad interan. 

Bolivia—Legation Office, The Portner—Senor Don 
Fernando E. Guachalla, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary (absent): *Senor Don Jorge 
E. Zalles, First Secretary and Charge d'Affaires ad 
EIS Senor Don Adolfo Diaz Romero, Second Sec- 
retary 

Brazil—Legation Office, 1411 Hopkins St.—*Mr. 
J. F. de Assis-Brasil, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary (absent); Mr. Alfredo de M. 
Gomes Ferreira, Charge d'Affaires ad interim; Mr. 
Rinaldo de Lima e Silva, Second Secretary. 

Chili—Legation Office, 1747 Q St.—*Senor Don 
Joaquin Walker-Martinez, Envoy Extraordinary and 

ster Plenipotentiary (absent); *Senor Don Do- 
mingo Gana, First Secretary and Charge d'Affaires 


ad interim; Senor Don Enrique Garcia de la Huerta, 
Second Secretary (absent). 





marked * for wife and $ for daughter. 


China—Legation Office, 2001 Nineteenth St.—Sir 
Chentung Liang-Cheng, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Chow Tszchi, First Secre- 
tary; Mr. Chang Chuan, Second Secretary; Mr. Sun 
Sze-yee, Second Secretary; *Mr. Yung Kwai, Secre- 
tary Interpreter; Mr. Su Yu-tchu, Attache; Mr. Li 
Kwoh-cheng, Attache. 

Colombia—Legation Office, 1315 N St.—Senor Don 
Jose Vincente Concha, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary; * §Dr. Thomas Herran, Secre- 
tary of Legation and Charge d’Affaires ad interim; 
Mr. Lilian Herbert Andrews, Counselor of Legation, 
38 Park Row, New York City. 

Costa -Rica—Legation Office, 1329 Eighteenth 
St.—*Senor. Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Cuba—Legation Office, 1006 Sixteenth St.—*Senor 
Don Gonzalo de Quesada, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary; *Senor Don Antonio Martin 
Rivero, First Secretary; Senor Don Manuel de la 
Vega y Calderon, Second Secretary; Senor Don 
Agustin de los Reyes Gavilan, Chancellor. 

Denmark—Legation Office, 1521 Twentieth St.— 
Mr. Constantin Brun, Envoy Extraordinary gnd Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. 

Dominican Republic—Legation Office, 31-33 Broad- 
way, New York City—Senor Don Feo. Leonte Vas- 


quez, Charge d'Affaires and Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, on special mission 
(absent) *Mr. Henry G. K. Heath, Counselor of Le- 
gation 


Ecuador—Legation Offce, 11 Broadway, New York 


—  — À——M MM 


— —————À esse 
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City—*Senor Dr. Alfredo Banquerijo, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary (absent); *Senor 
Dr. Serafin S. Wither, Secretary of Legation and 
Charge ‘Affaires ad interim; *Lieutenant-Colonel 
Enrique Roca, Military Attache (absent). 

fanóe—Embassy Office, 1640 Rhode Island Ave. 
—*Mr. J. J. Jusserand, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary; *Mr. Pierre de Margerie, Coun- 
selor of Embassy (absent); *Major P. Vignal, En- 
gineer Corps, Military Attache (absent); Lieutenant- 
Commander de Faramond de Lafajole, Naval Attache 
(absent); Viscount Charles de Chambrun, Third Sec- 
retary; Mf. Roger Anginieur, Attache; Mr. Jules 
Boeufve, Attache. 

Germany—Embassy Office. 1435 Massachusetts 
Ave.—"Frelherr Speck von Sternburg, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; “Freiherr von 
dem Bussche-Haddenhausen, Counselor of Legation, 
First Secretary of Embassy; Herr Robert R. Scheller- 
Steinwartz, Second Secretary (absent); Herr von 
Verdy du Vernois, Third Secretary; Lieutenant von 
Bredow, Attache; Lieutenant Martin, Attache; Major 
Otto von Etzel, Military Attache (absent); Com- 
mander Erwin Schaefer, Naval Attache; *Herr A. 
Scheck, Expert for Agriculture and Forestry (absent) ; 
Herr Glasenapp, Technical Attache. 

Great Britain—Embassy Office, 1300 Connecticut 
Ave.—Mr. Arthur S. Raikes, Secretary of Affaires 
and Charge d’Affaires ad interim; Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. J. Foster, R. E., Military Attache; *Captain 
Dudley Rawson de Chair, R. N., Naval Attache; Mr. 
Percy Wyndham, Second Secretary; Mr. Herbert G. 
Dering, Second Secretary; *Mr. S. Waterlow, Third 
Secretary. . 

Guatemala—Legation Office, 4 Stone St., New 
York City—Senor Don Antonio Sazo Arriaga, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary; Senor 
Don Joaquin Yela, Secretary of Legation. 

Haiti—Legation Offce, 1420 K St.—*Mr. J. N. 
Leger, nvoy Extrordinary and Minister Plenpo- 
tentiary; *Mr. Alfred Leger, Secretary (absent). 

Italy—Embassy Office, 1400 New Hampshire Ave. 
—*Signor Edmondo Mayor des Planches, Ambassador 
Extraordinar and Plenipotentiary (absent); *Count 
Vincenzo Macchi di Cellere, Counsel of Embassy and 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim; Signor Giulio Caesare 
Montagna, Second Secretary; Signor Riccardo Bor- 
ghetti, Attache (absent); *Count Guiseppe della 
Gherardesca, Honorary Attache (absent); Professor 
Antonio Ravaioli, Commercial Delegate. 

Japan—Legation Office, 1310 N St.—*Mr. Kogoro 
Takahira, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary; Count Hirokichi Mutsu, First Secretary; 
Mr. Shotaro Kokulu, Second Secretary; Mr. Masanao 
Hanihara, Third Secretary; Mr. Durham White 
Stevens, Counselor of Legation; Commander Isam 
Takeshitá, I. J..N., Naval Attache. 

Korea—Legation Office, 1500 Thirteenth St.— 
Mr. Minhui Cho, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary;. Mr. Teh Moo Sin, Second Secretary; 
Mr. Seüngku Ye, Third Secretary; Mr. Charles W. 
Needham, Counselor of Legation; Mr. Chong Moo 
Hong, Attache; Mr. Chiyu Han, Attache. 

Mexico—Legation Office, 1415 I St.—*Senor Don 
Manuel de Azpiroz, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary; *Senor Don Federico Gamboa, First 
Secretary; Senor Don Rodrigo de Azpiroz, Second 
Secretary; Senor Don Cristoforo Canseco, Second Sec- 
retary; Senor Don Luis G. Labastida, Jr., Third Sec- 
retary; Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers Don Ignacio 
Almira, Military Attache. 

Netherlands—Legation Office, 224 William St., 
New York City—Baron W. A. F. Gevers, Envoy Ex- 


FOREIGN CONSULS IN 
Meaning of abbreviations: 


Consul; A. C., Acting Consul; T. C., Temporary Consul: P. C., Pro-Consul; C. A 


C. G., Consul General; C., Consul; H. C., Honorary Consul; V. 
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traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary (absent); 
Mr. J. H. van Roijen, Secretary of Legation and 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim. 

Nicaragua—Legation Office, 1704 Q St.—Senor Don 
Luis F. Corea, Envoy Extraordinary .and Minister 
Plenipotentiary; Senor Don Alejandro Bermudez, Sec- 
1etary of Legation (absent); Mr. Corry M. Stadden, 
Counselor of Legation; Senor Don Nicolas Veloz, 
Third Secretary. 

Persia—Legation Office, the Turkish Legation, 
2101 S St.—General Isaac Kahn, General Aide-de- 
Camp to His Imperial Majesty the Shah, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Peru—Legation Office. 1701 Massachusetts Ave.— 
* §Mr. Manuel Alvarez Calderon, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary; *Mr. Federico Alfonso 
Pejet, First Secretary of Legation (absent); Mr. 
Alfredo Alvarez Calderon, Attache; Mr. Manuel R. 
Candamo, Honorary Attache. 

Portugal—Legation Office, 1909 N St.—Viscount 
de Alte, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary (absent); Mr. Ignacio da Costa Duarte, 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim. 

Russia—Legation Office, 1500 Rhode Island Ave.— 
*Count Cassini, Master of the Imperial Court, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; Mr. 
Theodore Hansen, Charge d'Affaires ad interim; Mr. 
Stanislas Gutowski, Attache; Colonel Raspopow, Mil- 
itary Attache; *Commander Alexandre  Boutakoff, 
Naval Attache. 

Salvador—Legation Office, 1524 P St.—*Mr. Ra- 
fael S, Lopez, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary; Mr. Federico Mejia, Secretary of 
Legation (absent). 

Siam—Legation Office, the Arlington Hotel—Phya 
Akharaj Varadhara, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary; *Mr. Edward H. Loftus, Sec- 
retary of Legation; Mom Luang Kruaval, Student 
Attache; Nai Cheun, Student Attache. 

Spain—Legation Office, 18 Broadway, New York 
City—Senor Don Emilio de Ojeda, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary; Senor Don Juan 
Riano, First Secretary of Legation; Senor Don Man- 
uel Walls y Merino, Second Secretary of Legation 
(absent); *Lieutenant-Colonel Federico de Monte- 
verde, Military Attache. 

Sweden and Norway—Legation Office, 2109 S St.— 
Mr. A. Grip, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary (absent); Mr. C. Hauge, Secretary of 
Legation and Charge d'Affaires ad interim. 

Switzerland—Legation Office, 2013 Hillyer Place— 
Mr. Fernand Du Martheray, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary (absent); Mr. Ernst Probst, 
Secretary of Legation and Charge d'Affaires ad in- 
terim; Mr. Henry Stroehlin, Attache. 

Turkey—Legation Office, 2101 S St.—Chekib Bey, 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary; Djelal Munif Bey, First Secretary (ab- 
sent); Sidky Bey, Second Secretary; Aziz Bey, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Aide-de-Camp of His Majesty, 
Military Attache (absent). 

Uruguay—Legation Office, Consulate-General of 
Uruguay, Baltimore, Md.—Senor Dr. Luis Alberto de 
Herrera, First Secretary of Legation and Charge 
d'Affaires ad interim; Senor Juan P. Etchegaray, 
Second Secretary (absent); Senor Adolfo Alonso 
Criado, Honorary Attache (absent). 

Venezuela—Legation Office. 1300 Seventeenth St.— 
Senor General Jose Manuel Hernandez, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary; Senor Don 
Augusto F. Pulido, First Secretary of Legation; 
Senor i ^: Hermocrates Parra, Attache; Senor Don 
Nicolas fernandez, Attache. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


C., Vice 
I., Consul ad Interim; 


I. C., in charge; C. A., Commercial Agent; Co. A., Consular Agent; A., Agent. 


Country | 
and Residence. 
Argentina R épublic. 
Mobile, AlA......... 
San Francisco, Cal.. 
Fernandina, Fla.... 

Pensatola, Fla......|J. Harris Pierpont 

Apalachicolá. Fla...| J. B. Kimball 

Brunswitk, Ga Rosendo Torras 

Savannah,. Gs E. ! 

Chicago, TU... P. L. Hudson...... WE REA Ya xd 

New Orleans, La... | Alfred L. Blanc ; 

Bangor, Me........|J. Swett Rowe 

Portland, Me....... | Clarence W. Small 

Baltimore. Md.....|James T. Ferguson 

Boston, Mass..,....| Guillermo McKissock........C. 

New York City, N.Y|Jose Vicente Fernandez...C. G. 
l For the`United States. 

Wilmington, N. C. . George Harris CEO ...... Y. 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 


Manuel S. Macias............C. 
George de Urioste ; 
Thomas C. Borden........... e 


C.''St. Louis, Mo...... 


Country 
and Residence. 


Argentine Rep.—Cont. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
St. Louis, 
Pascagoula, Miss.... 


Norfolk, Va 
Austria-Hungary. 

Mobile, A 

San Francisco, Cal.. 

Pensacola, Fla 

Honolulu, Hawaii... 


Chicago. Ill 

New Orleans, La... 
Baltimore. Md... 
Boston, 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 


William P. Wilson 

Gustavo V. Brecht 

Juan L. Dantzler.........V. C. 
Jurisdiction at Ship Island. 

Guillermo Klyver.............C 


W. F. Stoutz ; 
Pranas Korbel. sind voz C. 
F. A. Schaeffer 

Edward Karow 
Alexander Nuber.... 
Franz Hindermann.. 
Ch. A. Martin......... : 
Arthur Donner.......... 
Ferdinand Diehm... 





o 
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FOREIGN CONSULS IN THE UNITED STATENS —Continued. 


Country ` 











Country 
































and Residence. Name, Jurisdiction. itid Rank. a and Residence. | Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 
Aust. -Hungary—C SSC ont. Brazil—Cont. `. i 
New York City, N.Y.|Thomas Dessewffy von Cser nek | Philadelphia, Pa. Napoleon Bonaparte Kelly. V. C. | 
and Tarkeo............. C. G.! Norfolk, Va....... , - [Barton Myers............. V.C. | 
Philadelphia, Pa.....| Alfred J. Ostheimer.......... C.| Richmond, Va....... George Amesley Barksdale. V.C. 
Pittsburg, Pa........ ¡Jacob Wein................. C. | Chili. 
SE GC pu Joannes D. AUDE "Cl San Francisco, Cal... Juan M. Astorga Perelra.....C. | 
Charleston, S. C. Charles Witte............ v. c. |, Savannah, Ga........ Koperio P. Reppurd.........C. | 
Richmond, Va....... . Christophorus L. D. Borchers. e. | Honolulu. HIP oe M. Bonis opera a ve | 
Galveston, Tex...... John Reymershoffer. TER QE [CHICO dL SN UU] E Leupold PAR RAS ee | 
| e oe aie Anton G. Veith.............. C.i Poston. Ge Horacio N. Fisher E C. | 
, : r "ederico , Beelen. sabe G. 
EES | oper Given” A EE For United States. | 
Los Angeles, Cal....|V. Ponet................. V. es Eeer, Ore js En Me ROT UG | 
San Francisco, Cal..|R. Halewyck........... lessen | Manila P. D........|E. Pastor y Mora C. | 
ko EE T Montsim- ¡[San Juan, P. R...... Manuel Fernandez Nater.....C. 
Siegon, e REN de Port Townsend. Wash.|Oscar Klocker............ V. €. | 
MAP d Ha tine i te Tacoma, Wash...... J. Tennant. Steeb........ V. C. i 
dae AN Mignolet. Be China. . i 
Denver, Col |J. For Color, ‘ado, Wy oming ‘and San Francisco. Cal.. s Chow Yu-Kwan E wy s deis ss e G. | 
New Mexico. Honolulu, Hawaii....|(:00 Kim Ful................ C. | 
Jacksonville, Fla....|J. Buttgenbach.... ...... V. C.| Boston, Mass........ S. W. Nickerson....Tlon. V. O. | 
For Florida. New York City, N.Y. l'seng Chao-Kwong...........C. | 
Atlanta. Ga..........|Laurent de Give.............. C.|| Manila, P. I.........|Liang Hsun............... C.G. | 
Savannah. Ga....... Leopold Charrier............ C. Colombia. 
Honolulu. H. I.......jR. F. Lange.............. V. C.|iMobile, Ala. .|'eonardo D. Le Baron....... C. 
Chicago, Ill.......... Ch. Henrotin................. C.! San Francisco. Cal.. .|Escipion Canal. A, SJ 
Louisville, Ky....... S. De Ridder.......... .... C.|i New Haven. Conn. Alejandro F. Ramirez... C. 
For Kentucky, Tennessee and;|Chicago. Ill. ....|Erskine M. Phelps.. A a 
Ohlo. i| New Orleans. La. Alfonso Delgado..... PEN ES: PME 
New Orleans, La....|Charles Stumpf Schaefer..... C. Baltimore, Md. Ip. W. Feidner. n C., 
Boston. Mass........| E. S. Mansfield.............. C. ¡Boston. Mass........ Jorge Vargas Heredin........€. 
For Massachusetts, Vermont.: ,| Detroit, Mich. .|Guillermo J. Gritliths...... C. | 
New Hampshire and Maine. | St. Louis. Mo. J. ATDUCEKIO.. V vu S ES NE 
Detroit, Mich...... -.:Theophile Francois.......... C. [New York City. N.Y.| Arturo de Brigard......... CG! 
Omaha, Neb........ A. Delanmney................ C.| Philadelphia, Pa.....|William Harper............. M | 
For Kansas and Nebr:ska. San Juan, P. R......|Wenceslao DBorda............ p. 
New York City. N. s Pierre Mall.................o 2 "Norfolk. Va...... ...|Howard P. Wilson........... ME 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Paul Hagenians........... i Costa Rica. ' 
For the United States. c, | Mobile. Ala. .|Paul E. Rapler.............. C; 
J. Wellens.............. .....C. ¡San Francisco. Cal. .|Tose Maria Tinoco........... €. 
For eastern Penney seine UE Col........../Casimiro Barela............. js 
Pittsburg, Pa....... L. Moeser..............-. 'IChicago, 111. ... | Berthold Singer............ P 
St. Louis, Mo....... L. Sequenot................. T New Orleans. La....| Lamar C. Quintero.......... . 
For Arkansas and Missouri. Baltimore, Md.......|Willlam A. Riordan......... (sz 
Norfolk and Newport "Bosin, Mauss........ Joseph J. Corbett............ p . 
News, Va.......... J. P. Andre Mottu....... Co. A. St. Louis. Mo. .|Eben Richards.......... eg E 
Manila, P. I........ L. Guislain............... C. Gre York City, N.Y. Juan J uloa =. NEM cC. G. | 
^ ines. , or the United States. . 
Mayaguez, P. R..... To od ns DÉEN VO, Cincinnati, Ohio.....|Paul F. Walker.............. C. | 
For the Departments of Maya- l Portland, Oreg...... Grandville G. Ames......... C. 
guez and Aguadilla. Philadelphia. Pa....|Gustavo Niederlein.......... C. 
Ponce, P. R......... J. E. Prats............... c.l Galveston, TON ws Henry Mosle................. C. 
For the Departments of ME Norfolk, Va .ooon..o»» Charles M. Barnet........... C. 
and Guayama. Cuba. 
San Juan, P. R..... AM C. G.||Mobile, Ala........ . [Leopoldo Dolz y Arango...... C. 
For Porto Rico. ‘Jacksonville, Fla....|Jose Alejandro Huau..... H. C. 
J. E. Saldana................ C. Key West, Fla...... Antonio Diaz y Carrasco..... C. 
For the Departments of Are.| Tampa, Fla......... Francisco F. Mendoza y Rod- 
cibo. Bayamon and Humm- a iS 65 héwsac RA C. 
cao and island of ar , New Orleans, La....|Manuel Izaquirre............ (AS 
Galveston, Tex...... Francis Lammers ........... ¡¡Baltimore, Md...... Jose Manuel Espin........ H. C. 
For Texas, I. T. and Okla. ^ [Boston, Mass........ Laureano Cortes y Enriquez. .C. 
Richmond, Va... IW. O. Nolting.............. CL St. Louis: 2.5 esse Ventura Portuonde Tamayo..C. 
For Virginia. west Virginia. New York City, N. Y.|Octavio Zayas y Adan....C. G. 
Green Bay, Wis.....|O. J. B. Brice. Sei For the United States. 
For Wisconsin. ` Minnesota. ‘Philadelphia, Pa.... | Mariano Rocafort y Marcay da. C. 
North Dakota and South San Juan, P. R..... Salvador Ros y Pochet....... C. 
Dakota. Norfolk, Va......... C. M. RAID cosas e la xs C 
Seattle. Wash.......|E. C. Neufelder.......... V. C. Den.aark. | 
Bolivia. | Mobile, Alu. +--+- -|Louis Donald. eere 
San Diego, Cal...... Philip Morse................ C. e Roc rK....|August Sundholm......... € 
San Francidóo. Cal. .|Felipe Galacia V............ e. E Francisco, Cal...(H. H. Birkholm.......... SC 
Chicago. Ill......... Frederick Harnwell......... Denver. Col.......... Viggo Egede.............. v. C 
Baltimore, Mà ....|Raymond M. Glacken........ c Apalachicola. Fla. . Sol Brash SEENEN V. C. 
Kansas City. Mo..... Edwin R. Heath.......... nc Pensacola, Fla. ..|Carl McKenzie Oertinz....V. C. 
New York City. N.Y.|Jose Aguirre Acha........ 3. OG pet E C SC E a Hon dE as V. o. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....|Wilfred H. Schoff........ H. C. Boise City, ] die "valer S. Brice... E 
Brazil. Chieago, Ill. ..|Christian H. Hansson........ C 
Mobile. Ala......... Luiz M. Moraguez........ V. C.|¡Story City. Iowa....|W. D. Gandrup........... V.C 
San Francisco. Cal...|Enrique de la vega MERO SN V. C.||Kansas City. Kans.. Jep. Hansen Mailaud..... V.C 
Pensacola, Fla.......|John L. Borras....... .V. C.:/Louisville, Ky....... Charles E. Currie............ C 
Brunswick, Ga...... Walter B. Cook.......... VO For Ky., Tenn and Ohlo. 
Savannah, Ga........| William H. Adams....... V. C. |New Orleans. La....|Thyce Soegaard........... V.C. ; 
New Orleans, La....|Charles Dittman.......... V. C.'|Baltimore, Mas ue DAE Morris Whitridge............ C. i| 
Calais, Me...........|William A. Murchie...... V. C. Boston, Mass. ..[(Gustaf Lundberg............ C. 
Baltimore, Md.......| Antonio Cerqueira de Magal-¡|Detroit, Mich. .|Peter Sorensen........... .V. C. 
Haes 7. s seda dr V. C.: St. Paul, Minn...... John C. Nelson........... V.C. 
Boston, Mass...... ...|Jayme Mackey d'Almeida.V. C. ¡Scranton. Miss.......|E. R. du Mont............ v.C. à 
Pascagoula, Miss....|Vicente Ros.............. A C.:|St. Louis, Mo....... C. E. Ramlose............V.C. : 
St. Louis. Mo. Affonso de Figueiredo.. Ce Omaha. Neb......... Theodor Olsen............ NO: 
New York City, N.Y. Antonio Fontoura Xavier. e G. 'Lovelocks, Nev...... Peter Anker.............. v.C. > 
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FOREIGN CONSULS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 





Country 
and Residence. 


Denmark—Cont. 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 





Country 


France—Cont. 











and Residence. 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 


Perth Amboy, N. J..:I. P. Holm............... V. C.|'Philadelphia, Pa..... Edouard Pesoli....... abs 
New York CAES N Y. John Loerbeck............... C.| Manila, P. I......... Adolphe Joseph Anne G. de 
Mee e GEN N. a ee Severin Heide.. e. e: I 7 Perard V AAA P M dE LM E 
argo, N. Dak...... enry TOR ss 65-8656 hee dos ; rancois Marie Vincent Nette- 
Cleveland, Ohio. William Secher........... V. C. ES Juan E Bosse mento ii E AU 
Portland, Ore........ William  Elisen........... V. C. || Ponce. P. R D. Reie, os ioris Co. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa.... su: Wallem............. v. C. |! Adjuntas, P. R..... Toussaint Palmien........ C. A. 
Manlla, Pt COS Ae ls ! Robert Henry Wood......... C. ‘Arecibo, P. R..... ..| Rafael Janer y Soler... Co. A. 
Ponce, P. oe Carlos Armstrong............ C. || Arroyo, Guayama....| Vincent Antonettl........ mo. 
d e Boe . ‘Albert’ anole TIPP M €. Barros, P. R........ Joseph Rojas €ortes...... Mos A. 
med ad. pu wo ert AALER - C. 'Utuabo, P. R. "(Ange Figueroa Velez....Co. A. 
Vi uan, CAE “Y 1 I. Waymouth....... V. C. iBrownsville. Tex.. ...| Celestin Jagou........... Co. A. 
and) Res AE Vietor Duteil are ¡El Paso, Tex... ES Courchesne, . RUE as A. 
Upon NO , viieesvesssececr Te Sl Dallas, Tex... ean Baptiste oue. o. A. 
SM Be C.....|James M. Seigneous....... V. e Galveston. Tex......| Marie Ernest Henri Moet..V. C. 
Salt Lake d Utah Pete Moner. IIT i C.' San Antonio. Tex.. .. Edmond P. Claudon...... Co. A. 
Newport News. Va. Gael Hugo Arnal a E V C d EE reese | : En gee Baptiste Tauon 
Norfolk, Va......... Charles M. Barnett.......V. C.| Tacoma. Wash......|Clinton Peyre Ferry...... 
Seattle, Wash. . tede: John P. Jacobsen..........V. C.!| Uds Bie rs ciinton ee 
EE WA -|Peter Bering Nelson...... V. C-| Mobile, Ala.......... E. Holzborn..... EN 
Dominican Republic. For Alabama and Florida. 
Jacksonville, Fla.... . de Moya......... E wi 
Chicago, Ill...... A Ere KÉN dx Moye. MCN v o San Francisco, Cal...| Adolph Rosenthal.. .C. G. 
Baltimore, Md. .|Willam A. Riordan...... y. C.! For Arizona. California, Ida- 
Boston, Mass.. Edwin M. Fowle..........C. A... ho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
New York City, N. Y.|Manuel de Jesus Galvan,Jr.C. GI gon, Utah, Washington and 
For t 
Wilmington, N. es inim 3 United Stare: vo Washington, D. C...| Gustav Dittmar..:.... .. Co, A. 
Philadelphia. Pa. .|Thomas B. Wanamaker...... (| Pensacola, Fla....,.| Henry Boyer.............. v. C. 
Aguadilla. D. R. - ¡Salvador Amell Maso. V.C i Darien. E Ee August Schmidt e. aere ee s» Ve C. 
Arecibo. P. R....... Angel Sa Ambii "vi a! Honolulu. H. I...... H. Alexander Isenberg....... C 
Humacao, P. R...... Ta Bob e © | Chicago, 111..........| Walther Wever.. .C. 
Vieques, P. R..... -|Laureano Sarrla.......... Vv. C For North Dakota, South Da- 
Mayagues. E R.....|Enrique Russell............. (Cl Kora es (except St. 
once, Es Ee.sreeres. Esteban Gotos............... C. air, Madison, an onroe 
San Juan, P. K...... ca counties), lowa, Michigan, 
ib J. Eugenio Medina....... C.G | Minnesota, Nebraska, Wis- 
. ` consin an yoming. 
Los Angeles, Cal....|Tomas L. Duque....... H. C. G.: New Orleans, Ia... |E For Louisiana and Misales G 
a a uu OU LL NI PUDE: 
Boston, Mass........ [Gustavo Preston............. C ` For Maryland an e Dis- 
New York City, N.Y. z 2 DON trict of Columbia. 
Cincinnati, DN --.|David s. Reinberg en pn cl Boston, Mass.... Wilhelm Theodor Reincke. ...C. 
f Philadelphia, Pa.....|Cassius A. Green............C. New enpiki and Rione 
uila, | RCM Ricardo E. Barr tto ...... í 
Charleston, S. C...../Guillermo Oliveras Haal NC: Island. 
Norfolk. Va........ -|Charles M. Barnett....... V.C. St. Louis, Mo........| Friederich Rieloff............ C. 
France. j SEN E Ee 
rechte Eis Ala....|Simon Kiots Co. A. |! Kansas, Missouri, New Mex- 
Mobile, Ala.......... Jean Marques............Co. A.|! ico. Tennessee, and St. Clair. 
Nome City, Core Albert Schneider......... Co. A. Madison and Monroe coun- 
Los Angeles, Cal.. -|Auguste Fusenot.. .Co. A.| Ae e ties in Illinois. 
San Francisco, Cal.. «Etienne Marie Louis Lanel.C. G | New York City, N.Y.) Karl Bunz................ C. G. 
| For Alaska, Arizona, Utah.|' For COM New Jersey. 
saa! o da, Oregon Wilmington. N. C.... (borgo te Poema iaa d 
San Jose, Cal........|Pedro de Saisset...... ...Co. A, | Cincinnati, Ohlo..... Kar! Pollier......... 000000... 
Denver, Col..... se». | Henry C. Charpiot.......Co. ^ For Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio 
Apalachicola, Fla....|Antoine Jean Murat...... Co. A.| ,, and West Virginia. 
Tampa, Fla..........| Vicente Guerra.......... Co. a.| Portland, Ore........ Oswald Lohan...........- A. C 
Bavannah, Ga. «|B. Chastanet............. NX Oo For oregon and Idaho. 
flonolulu, H. Los -.|Jean Antoine Vizzavona.. H C. Philadelphia, Pa..... Fred. Ritschl................ 
' Chicago, Ill..........|Henrl Antoine Joseph Merou..C. For Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
For Colorado, North Dakota.| Manila, P. I........ Frederick Kruger............ 
auth. E Sc bs Philippine Islands anc 
ana, Iowa ansas, Ken- iuam. 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, com P. T LEERLO. Tete 5248545030005 I. C. 
Missouri, Montana, Nebras-|! Aguadilla. P. R.....¡Georg Sanders............ V. C. 
M Ohio, Wisconsin and EEN d Rasan Topai VE ideis HU f 
yoming. once, P. R......... H. €. Fritze.............. V. C. 
Louisville, Ky.......|Michel Hermann.........Co. A.| San Juan, P. R......| Waldemar Henn...........-- 
Pierre Marie Richard.....C. G. Charleston, S. C..... Charles Otto Witte..... eva ats 
For Alabama, Arkansas. Flor-||G8lveston, Tex. .|Tulins Runge............. soU. 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, || Norfolk, Vice William Lamb...... ........ pe 
New Mexico, Tennessee and||Richmond, Va....... Carl Emil Vietor...... dades C. 
Tacoma, Wash $ 0.0: 10,00 Hans Giese. 600000000000 eee C. 


| New Orleans, La.... 
| Indian Territory. 





Baltimore. Md....... .Leonce Rabillon.. .Co. A, 

Boston. Mass........ Duncan Bailly Blanchard.C. A. 

Detroit. Mich........|[Joseph Belanger. .Co. A. 

(OS. Panl, Minn...... Francois Celestin "Boucher.Co. A. 

j Kansss City. Mo. .|Emile-Stanislas Brus.....Co. A. 

| St. Louis, Mo. Louis Seguenot...........Co. A. 

New York City, '"N.Y. Maurice Soufflot de Magny.C. G. 

For North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Delaware, Mary- 

land, New Jersey, New 

| York. Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Virgini ae. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.....|Eugene C. Pociey...... Co. A. 

| Portland, Ore..... ... |Charles Henri Labbe.. "Co. A. 





„p ee; 


Great Britain. 
Mobile. Ala.......... 
Los Angeles, Cal... 


San Diego, Cal 
'San Francisco, Cal... 
;Denver. Col 
Apalachicola, Fla.... 
Fernandina, Fla..... 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 
Key West, Fla 
‘Pensacola, Fla. 
[Port Tampa, Fla. 


: Frederick Bonar 





Nassau Willlam Stanhens.V. C. 
Charles White Mortimer. ..V. C. 
For Los Angeles and Wil- 

mington. 
William T. Allen...... sc Va 
Courtnay Walter Bennett.C. 
Harold V. Pearce......... 
T. D. Porter.............. 
E. V. Nicholl............ 
Edward Sudlow........... 
J. H. Taylor.......... 


John Bradley........ — 


jure e e n 
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FOREIGN CONSULS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued, 


Country 
and Residence. 


Great Britain—Cont. 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 


Country 
and Residence. 


Guatemala—Cont. 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 





Punta Gorda, Fla....| Albert Folger Dewey......V. C.|/Galveston, Tex...... J. MarroW......oooooo.... H. C. 
Brunswick, Ga...... Rosendo Torras........... V. C.l|¡Seattle, Wash.......|Andrew J. Valliet........ H. C. 
Darien. Ga... : MN [esas Price de d Ge Haiti. 
avanna a. .|Alexander Harkness.......V. C. Jean Marquez...... ...... . C. 
Honolulu, Hawaii....| William R. Hoare............ C. Oe An I eee, Cuthbert Singleton PA "e 
Chicago, Ill.......... William Wyndham........... C. |Bangor, Me.......... Pre. McConville.............. c. 
For Illinois, Iowa, Wiscensin,||Roston. Maes o Benjamin C. Olark........... C. 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- New York City, N. Y. Jeffrard Cesvet............ C. G. 
sas, Colorado. North Dako-|| wilmington N, C. [William M. Cumming.....V. C. 
ta, South Dakota, Montana.|'Savannah, Ġa.. "T. B. Harris............. V. C. 
Wyoming, Missouri, Oklaho-|| Mayaguez, P. R....»|Jose Blanch.............. V. C. 
ma and Indian Territory. "To np "Charles V 
San Juan, P. R..... arles Vere............ Co. A. 
New Orleans, La....|Henry Thomas Carew Hunt..C. 
For Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- Honduras. 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida. Mobile, Ala... Luis Moraguez Ve ele eis a Co. A. 
Portland, Me........ J. B. Keating............ V. C.||Los Angeles, Cal....|Tomas L. Duque............. C. 
Baltimore. Md.......|Gilbert Fraser.............. San Diego, Cal......|Tomas Dowell........ EP EN C. | 
Boston, Mass........ Charles Alexander Price Tal. San Francisco, Cal..|Benjamin Bloon........... C. G. 
bot ono cs add ATA ..0.| |Chicago, Ml.......... George F. Stone..........C. G. 
For Massachusetts, Vermont, Kansas City. Panes . Edwin R. Heath......... C. G. 
New Hampshire and Maine. Louisville, Ky T . James F, Buckner "oco ee ui G. 
St. Paul. Minn...... Edward H. Morphy.......V. C.||New Orleans, La. M J. Fernandez........ C. G. 
Biloxi, Miss......... James J. Lemon........... V. C.|¡Baltimore, Md. orton Stewart, Jr....C. G. 
Kansas City, Moe. .|Frank S. Young.......... V. C.| Detroit, Mich........|Carlos M. Grebus............ v. 
St. Louis, Mo. .. | Western Bascome......... V. C.[¡St. Louis, Mo....... L. D. Kingsland.......... C. G. 
Omaha, Neb......... Mathew Alexander Hall..V, C.||New York City, N.Y.|Dr. Salvador Cordova...... C. G. 
New York City, N.Y.|Sir Percy Sanderson, K. C. M.||Cincinnati, Ohlo..... E. F. Peters............ V. C. 
E D PME DR C. G. Ee Pa.... . [Robert A Winsmore....... C. G. 
For New York, Delaware, alveston. ex... errlerT........ 22 4 vs a. 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Seattle. Wash e eeeeee R. Chilcott.. ^C. 
T" NE EE Serge Italy. 
Wilmington, N. C...|James Sprunt........ ¿tm Vx O. 
Astoria, Ore......... Peter L. Cherry.......... .V. C. Moune, ns "bal Angelo Festorazzi........ y A. 
Portland, Ore........|James Laidlaw.............. Gee eters sco, Cal. *|Carlo Filippo Serra....... G. 
For Oregon, Wash. and Idaho. Po DA Nevada, Ore- 
Philadelphia, Pa.....|Wilfred Powell.............. C. Arizona, Idaho. Montana. 


de Pennsylvania. Ohio, Indi- 
na and Michigan: 





Wyoming and New Mexico. 


Los Angeles, Cal....'Giacomo Scipione Castruccio, 


Cebu, P. Eo . LN. Do Te ee e 
Iloilo . 0.0600000000000 0.0. am oan y e %... e . y d 3 
Manila, PENUS William Joseph Kenny....C. G. Der Col. aon e [Giuseppe Cuneo. ............. C. 
MR P R Daniel W. Kearney. ka ven, Conn....|Michele Riccio........... o A. 
A rocibo P. R....... David Wilson n B Washington, D. C...|Antonio Ravaioli.......... 0; 
Arroyo "de Guayana, ecc i029 ....n.o..oo We For the District of QUIE: 
R...ss...2e.+..|John Charles McCormick. ....C. || Eensacola. Fla.......[Glovanni B. Caflero...... Co. A. 
Humacao, P. R..... Antonio Roig................ lee Hioc Trapani CA ane”: A 
d . XL us chaefer 
o road Noguabo and Chicago, Ill.......... Antono Ladislao po. 
Mayaguez, P. R.....|Gerhardt Monefeldt.. Se. Ch. = m IIttIR 
Ponce, E eni Fernando Miguel Toro. .C. For Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
San Juan PUO MM | Wl Brown Chia. e gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
, R. LI.....| George o clas a 
Beaufort. S. e RUMP NM John Ernest Kessler EP v. C.'¡New Orleans, La....|Giuseppe Saint Martin....... C. 
For Beaufort and Port Royal. aor eda ere rete i Misaia- 
Charleston, S. C.....|Henry W. R. de Coetlogon....C. Gd NA rkansas, abama, 
For North Carolina, South Florida; Tennesse and In- 
Carolina, Georgia and Ten-||p Row] nd Ww. Sten . Co 
BE Balore CC duo **[Pronpero Sehiafüno ert . Co. re 
EE aeren ege Ee o Boston, Mass......... Onorato Gaetani d'Aragona di 
Sabine Pass, Tex..../John R. Adams........... . C. Ped ats nl ELLE IDEE C. 
Apia, Samoa........ ‘Thomas Trood......... A. V. C. acomo Rubep Lisa..... Co. A. 
Newport News, ve .JJames Haughton.......... V. C, ||Detroit, Mich....... Cardiello Pietro di Antonio.C. A. 
Norfolk, Va.........|Barton Myers............. V. G.|| Vicksburg. Miss.....|Cav. Natale Pigzza........ V. 0. 
Richmond, Va ciis Phil. Arthur Sherard Brine.V.C.||Kansas City. Mo....|Gerolamo Fedeli .........Co. A. 
Port Townsend, Wash|Oscar Klocker............ V.C.|¡St. Louis, Mo....... Domenico Ginocchio...... Co. A. 
Seattle, Wash....... Bernard Pelly............. V. C.!¡Butte, Mont......... Savin Rubeo Lisa.......Co. A. 
Tacoma, Wash.......|Rev. J. B. Alexander.. .V. G.! Trenton, N. J....... Dr. Giuseppe Scarlata.. .Co. A. 
Grécte AD. E qe — Vs o Placido, BaccellLH. hs 
. , N. ba ann anche d 
SE "— eren G,||New York ‘city, N.F. Cay. Giovanni, Branchi. 2 d. 
Bosten, Mass......... e rin Rd Th. eege El and New dus Connecticut 
well, Mass........| M. Iatrol................. 
St. Louis. Mo........|Demetrius Jannopoulos....V. C IER Lube. 2 ND. ee Dig 9s 
Noe Wore Cite X i N: Edo ada Ree -Co. A Portland, Ore........|Ferdinando Candiani d-Ol ola, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 18. Edwin Megargee.......... C. Co. A. 
Dubois, Pa.......... Giuseppe Federfci........ Co. A. 
Nashville, Tenn.....|Panteles Ch. Panagiotopoulos.. || Philadelphia, Pa.....|Gerolamo Naselli...........- 
Guatemala. iris For Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Mobile, Ala.......... Juan Marquey........... Co. A. Delaware, Virginian, West 
San Francisco, Cal...|Felipe Galicia............ C. G. Virginia, North Carolina, 
San Diego, Cal...... Ormond W. Follin.....H. V. C. South Carolina and Georgia. 
Pensacola, Fla....... Vincente F. T. Vidal...H. V. C.||Pittsburg, Pa........|Giacomo Faraforni....... Co. A. 
Chicago, I......... George F. SONS n TEC E H. C.||Scranton, Pa........ F. "DISC uri Co. A. 
Kansas City, Kan.... Edwin R. Heath.......... H. C. |Manila, P. I......... Francisco Reyes.......... ...«0. 
Louisville, Ky....... Shirley M. Graw ford SE ce H. C.||Mayaguez, P. R.....|Alfredo Saliva........... Co. A. 
New Orleans, La....|Julio Novella............. C. G.||Ponce. P. R......... Signor Bregaro.......... Co. A. 
Baltimore. Md....... C. Morton Stewart. Jr. H. C. G.||San Juan, P. R......|Giacinto Anfonso......... Co. A 
Boston, Mass........ Benj. Preston Clark...... H. C. For Porto Rico. 
St. Louls. Mo. L. D. Kingsland....... H. C. G.||Providenee, R. I..... Mariano Vervena.........Co. A. 
New York City, N.Y.|Joaquin Yela..............C. G. |Charleston. S. C.....|Giovanni Sottile.........Co. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....|Gustav Niederlein........H. C.||Memphis, Tenn...... Rolando Arata........... Co. 
San Juan, P. R..... Manuel M. Sama..........H. C. Galveston, Tex......'Clemente Nicolini....... Co. A. 








Clemente Nicolini.. 


—— e 
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FOREIGN CONSULS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 

















and Residence, | Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. | and Residence. | Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 
Italy—Cont. | Netherlands.—Cont. 
Norfolk, Va......... Arturo Parati........... Co. A "Baltimore, Md....... Claas Vocke, C. 
Seattle, Wash....... Oliver Ames Spencer....Co. A. For Maryland, Delaware and 
Fairmont, W. Va.... [Giovanni Mariani........ Co. A. West Virginia. 
Japan | Roston, Mass........ C. ve IE A C. 
: y or M 
Mobile, Ala....... .|Wm. Peter Hutcbison..... HO O Noe Hao: 
San Francisco, Cal. .|Kisaburo Uyeno........... € shire and Vermont. 
Honolulu, Hawaii ...|Miki Saitow.......... eec. d '|Grand Rapids, Mich..|Jacob Steketee..... CN M V. C. 
Chicago; I1]. genns Shimidzu Seizaburo.......... C.| St. Paul, Minn AUC Theodore F. Koch....... UR 
New Orleans, La. John W. Phillips.........H. C. g L. H. V G "o 
` Shieldsboro, Miss. ... on Gohren. .. V.C. 
New York City, N.Y. |Sadazuchi Uchida......... C. Gi port Arthur, Tex.. A. J. M. Vuylathe.......V. C 
Portland, Ore........ Chozaburo Takaki........ Co. A. St. Louis Mo. EE IB. B. M Vuylathe..... aA. "E 
Philadelphia. Da... LA, J. Ostheimer.......... H.C , j For Missouri. Iowa. Kansas 
Manila, P. I........ Goro Narita.............. V.G. Colorado, Arkansas, Utah. 
Seattle, Wash....... Saburo Hisamidzu............ C. New Mexico and Arizona. 
Korea. New York City, N.Y.|J. R. Planten............ C. G. 
New York City, N.Y.| William H. Stevens.......C. G. | . For New York, New Jersey, 
Liberia. | Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
Mobile, Ala......... .|George W. Hovey RUPES C.: vania. 
San Francisco, Cal..|Ray P. Saffold.............. € Cincinnati, Ohio.....|F. Matt................... C. 
Atlanta, Ga......... H. M. Turner............. AN pe For Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
For the Southern States and| and Tennessee. 
District of Columbia. | Philadelphia. PS os Arnold Katz... V. C. 
Honolulu, Hawaii....|Franklin P. Austin.......C. G.'¡Manila, P. I........ P. K. A. Meerkamp van Emb- 
New Orleans, La....|L. H. Reynolds........... V. ©.. dls ce vLex ES C. 
Baltimore, Md....... Willam E. Hoffman...... .C€, |Ponce, P. R......... Otto Wantzellus............. C. 
Boston, Mass........ Charles Hall Adams...... C. G..|Mayaguez, P. I......|Luis Bravo............... V. C. 
For the United States. ¡[San Juan, P. R.....|Albert E. Lee............... C. 
Jersey City, N. J....| Albert W. Minniek.......V. C. | Charleston, S. C.....|A. E. de Jersey.............. C. 
St. Louis. Mo........|Hutchins Inge............... C.||Galveston. Tex...... B; S. Flint......... ui nie Sa en C. 
New York City, N. Y.|Frederick W. Yates.......... C.|| Newport News, Va..|James Haughton.......... V. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Thomas J. Hunt............. C. ||Norfolk, Va.......... Barton Myers............. v. C. 
Manila, P. I........ R. Summers............. ss C. Nicaragua. 
Charleston, S. C..... George C. Rowe............. C.!|Mohile. Ala....... ...|Luis M. Moraguez............ C. 
Galveston, Tex...... J. R. Gibson................ C. Los Angeles, Cal....!Tomas L. Duque M ERN C. 
Mexico. ¡San Diego. Cal..... ..|Tomas Dowell............... C. 
Mobile, Ala.......... Leonardo D. Le Baron....V. C. ¡San Francisco, Cal..|Dr. Felipe R. Mayorga...C. G. 
Nogales, Ariz........|Manuel Mascarenas.......... C. ¡Chicago, Ml.......... -|George F. Stone.......... C. G. 
Phoenix, Ariz........|Agustin Pina. como... 0, Kansas City. Kan....¡Edwin R. Heath..........C. G. 
Tuscon, Ariz.........[Leon Vargus Navarro........ Gr Louisville, Ky.......|James F. Buckner........ C. G. 
Yuma ini citas Charles H. Brinley....... V. C.¡ New Orleans, La....|Kamon Ezhazarreta.......... C 
San Diego, Cal...... Antonio V. Lomeli....... A © i: Baltimore, Md...... James Ferguson............. C 
San Francisco, Cal...¡Rafael de Zayas Enrique..C. 6 |: Boston, Mass........ Charles Hall Adams..........C. 
Denver, Col.......... Casimiro Barela.............. OG. | Detroit. Mich. . |Arthur L. Bresler......... ; G. 
Pensacola, Fla....... ‘Abraham Diaz............... C. ¡St Louis. Mo. ..|L. D. Kingsland.......... C. G. 
Chicago, Ill. - ¡Felipe Berriozabal. . ..C.|New York City. N. T Bolanos Alvarez............. C. 
New Orleans, La.. .| Anselmo de la Portilla. ] i| Philadelphia, Pa.. C. A. Suse yai ou C. 
Baltimore, Md....... Jose V. Dosal............. “VG. || Galveston. ‘Tex. sni. o 20.2.2222 9 9» C. 
Doston, Mass........ ¿Arturo P. Cushing.. e... Q Norfolk, Va......... Charles M. Barnett.......... C. 
Pascagoula, Miss.. .| Vicente ROS gos ccu ure V. kg Newport News, Va..|Carl Hugo Arnal............ C. 
Kansas City, Mo.....¡Rafael G. Acosta.............C. | Seattle, Wash. R. occ MR ON PNE C. 
St. Louis, Mo .......|Rafael P. Serrano........... C. ¡san Juan, P. R.......|Ramon M. Capote......... C. L 
New York City. N.Y./Juan N. Navarro....C. G. A. I. || Ponce, P. R.........|Francisco Canci y Vendrell. V. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohlo.....| Joaquin Diaz Prieto.......... OI Paraguay. 
Portland, Ore. ¡Frank A. Spencer.. Ss.» 0. i! Mobile, Ala.......... Elliott K. Rickarby...... V. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....|Ernesto Subikurski.......... C. | Washington, D. C....|]ohn Stewart............. C. G. 
Manila, P. I......... --|Evarlsto Battle Hernandez. Es For the United States. 
San Juan, P. R.....:Manuel Paniagua y Oller..V. C.||Chicago, Ill......... Daniel T. Hunt........... C. 
Brownsville, Tex.... Miguel Barragam.......... ..C.j|Indianapolis. Ind....|Charles E. Coffin..........V. C. 
Eagle Pass, Tex..... ¡Francisco de P. Villasana....C.; New York City. N. Y. Felix Aucaigne........... C. G. 
El Paso, Tex........ Francisco Mallen............ C.'|Buffalo, N. Y.. Charles H. Funnel.......V. C. 
Laredo, Tex......... Juan N. Zamorano........... C.'Rochester. N. Y....|John M. Ives............. v. C. 
Rio Grande City, Tex. Alberto Leal................C. |Philadelphia, Pa..... Alfonso A. Rutis.........C. G. 
Sabine Pass, Tex.... E. F. Goddard............ V. C.| Norfolk, Va......... Carlos Datret.. oes a, 
San Antonio, Tex....|Plutarco Ornelas.............C.||Riehmond, Va.......|M. D. Hogo.............- Xu. 
Galveston, Tex.......|Enrique C. Llorente.......... C. || Wilmington, Del..... Teodoro A. Leisen........ V. C. 
Norfolk, Va......... Arthur C. iue. P MN C. SE Ee Guillermo Loee, V. C. 
y or Norio ewpor ewS.| Detroit, Mich........ Tuan Walker.............. V.C. 
Bisbee and Naco, Arial Maximino Gavito......... V. C.|'Kansas City, Mo..... Guillermo C. Winsborough.V. C. 
Douglas, Ariz....... Antonio Maza............. V. Ost, Louis, Mo........ C. M. Prynne......:. lees v. C. 
Honolulu, Hawall....|Guillermo Lanz..............C.|| Newark, N. J........ James A. Coe, V. C. 
Solomonville, Ariz....|Arturo M. Ellas........... V. C. (Trenton. N. T........ Richard A. Oliphant...... v. C. 
Toe Atel Cul onig ins M. Ap P ME e OV. e Cincinnati. O........ Eduardo H. Hargrave..... V. C. 
4 y Cal..... iulllermo Andrade........... : Y . P. R...... Y uud DA 
Port A rthur, Tex... .. rom acdud oen Ve San ird uus Manuel Fernandez Juncos C 
onaco., ! 
San Francisco, Cal...|Ray P. Saffold.............. o SE e d ue eR rane, desata es d Gi 
New York City, N.Y.|Auguste Jouee. Di i|Philadelphia, Fa....|Alphonse A. Rutis........ CG 
Netherlands. ` Peru. 
Mobile, Ala..........|: A. Proskauer.. ....«H. V. CliSan Diego, Cal...... E. J. DOS iia aa V. C. 
San Francisco, Cal...|G. J. G. Marsily. EEN C.||San Francisco, Cal...|Enrique Grau................ C 
Pensacola, Fla...... IA. Zelius............ eee V. C.|¡Honolulu, H. I...... Bruce Cartwright............ C. 
Savannah, Ga........(W. de Bruyn Kops...........C.||Chieago. Ill......... Charles H. Sergel............ C. 
Honolulu, Hawaii....|H. N. von Holt............. C.||Baltimore. Md........|O. G. H. Kehrhahn.......... C. 
Chicago, IIL.........[|G. Birkhoff. Jr............ C.||Boston. Mass........ Abraham Elguera............ C 
For Illinois. Michigan. Moa New York City, N.Y.|Evaldo 'firado............ C. G. 
consin, Minnesota, Nebras- |Portland, Ore....... Reginald Thompson..... Co. A. 
ka, North Dakota, Southli Philadelphia. Pa.....|Wilfredo H. Schoff....... H. C. 
Dakota. Wyoming, Montana :San Juan, P. R. .|P. Santiseban y Chavarri..V. C. 
: and Idaho. ¡[Port Townsend Wash. | Albert Bartlett..........Co. A. 
New Orleans, La.....|W. J. Hammond............. c. Portugal. l 
For Louisiana, Mississippi, ¡San Francisco, Cal...|Ignacio R. da Costa Duarte...C. 


Emmanuele Fronanl.......V. C. 


Alabama and Florida. "Washington, D. C... 


——— 
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and Residence: Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. | OQ ce. | Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 
~ Portugal. —Cont. KEE ENEE Sw veden and Norway 
Pensacola, Fla....... Juan L. Borras........... V.C. Continued. 
Brunswick, Ga...... Rosendo Torras........... V. C. San Francisco, Cal.. .jKnud H. Lund............... 
Savannah, Ga. . [Luigi Trapani............ V. C. For Cal., Ore., Wash., Alaska. 
Honolulu, H. Lucas Antonio de Souza Canavurro, " iun EEN Cal..... George H Peck, Jr. GEN E 
€. G enver, Col.......... jalmar sahlguard . SE , C. 
Chicago, Ill.. ...|S. Chapman PA ......V. C. , Washington, D. in .|August Peterson. vac Vo Ce 
New Orleans. La....|Maurice Generelly.. eV. OF l Apalachicola. Fla....|P. E. Murat............. V.C. 
Baltimore. Md....... .|Frank Frick, Jr.......... V. C. Key West, Fla...... Willam J. H. Taylor.....V. C. 
Boston, Mass........ Viscount de Valle da Costa....C.| Pensacola, Fla....... Olaf Rye Wulfsberg...... v. C. 
New Bedford, Mass..|Joao Carlos da Silva Pitta.V.C. ¡Brunsw ick. Ga...... Rosendo Torras........:..V. C. 
New York City, N.Y.|Luis Augusto de M. P. de A. iDarien, Ga.......... Robert Manson. .V. C. 
Taveira ................ C. G.|;Savannah, Ga. .James Lee Rankin........ V. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... John Mason.............. V. C. ‘Honolulu. H. I...... Heinrich W. Schmidt........ C. 
Manila, P. I........ Jesus Alvarez Perez. ER Chicago, Ime John R. Lindgren......... V. C. 
For the Philippine "Islands. [Sioux City. Iowa....|Gustavus Nelson Swun....V. C. 
San Juan. P. R...... Dr. Esteban G. Cabreva..V. C. |New Orleans, La....|Pearl Wight... ovens V. C. 
Newport News, Va..|James Haughton.......... . C.l¡Portland, Me........ Tewksbury L. Sweat...... V. C. 
Russia 1 BR Md. EA Rauschenberg....V. C. 
$ > oston, Mass........ er ODES ia c oov See V.C 
Mobile. Ala.......... Murray Wheeler.......... v. C. j 
San Francisco. Cai...'Paul Kozakevitch............ C. rand Havens) eite fart As ae EC cae 
Pensacola, Fla...... Fannin Chit ley........... Vi Cl) Gs Tous Mo Fredrik w odd di "s 
Savannah, Ga. ..|Wm. W. Williamson...... V. C.| Omaha, Neb... -lEmeric M ST To M UM V.C. 
Chicago, Ill. ..-|Albert Schlippenbach........ C.| New York City, N.Y: Chrintosbou Mop ROT Gr 
Baltimore. Md....... Charles Nitze............. V. C.| i Fo x i ix Pup AE SS e 
Boston. de i e Charles F. Wyman....... V. C. | ta antic and Gulf coast 
ew Yor ty, N. Y. | Nicolas Lodvgensky....... €. G.| wim; NC : : : 
Pordand Ote. csc astare Wilson. 000 V. C. EE OH 2n p Branden. uos ies Vs ©, 
Philadelphia, Pa.....|Wiliam R. Tucker....... V.C gs Ao QUE peas e SEE aca Os 
Manila. P. I G. de Birard VG Cleveland. Ohio......|Laurentins L. Malm...... V. C. 
Galveston Wee, James Moner "7777 e Portland. Ore. .[|Arthur Wilson............ V. C. 
V SERAIS «¡James Mollel.......oo.... : €. Philadelphia, Pa.....|J. N. Wallem............. v. C. 
Salvador. hone E E pud. Bc Eds In Coney........ C. 
San Diego, Cal...... ; . vc recibo, P. R....... yar almarson.......... v. C. 
San Francisco, Cal.. SIEHE MONIO E i: Aer m M E 'Mayaguez, E Es .Johan Henrik Mayer. V.C. 
For the United States ^ oom Ponce, P. R.. . |George Henry Lolise...... V.C. 
New Orleans, ns eses Francisco de Ojeda... reri Gupi Sun JUAD E R. RS E Femandez.. DEM C. 
Se Loue. Mos. plebe De Kingsland. 8 Beaufort S. 0... MR ve 
New Work cine N.Y.|Ernesto Schernikow.......... C. Galveston, "l'ex. - Bertrand. Adoue...........V.€ 
. : : ‘Salt Lake City, Uta olph Frederick Law £O. 
New York E N.Y./Isaac T. Smith............C. G. Daron Va. iur " William o ignis OVI C 
Spain. ort Townsend, Wash|Eugene Biondi............ v. C. 
Iobile, Ala e A r V Seattle, Wash....... Andrew Chilberg.......... V. C. 
3 buie Mariy MORBUS SE ES Madison, Wis....... Halle Steensland. . V. C. 
Fernandina, Fla...... ¡Santiago Carrio........If. V. C.| Switzerland. 
Jacksonville, I'la.... a Ferrer y Quin- ú San Francisco, Cal...|Antoine Borel............. uror 
OUS pocos desea I. V. € For Californla and Nevad 
Pensacola. Fla...... Juan L. Borras........ H. V. C. Denver, Col........ e [Paul Weiss....... GE A , To 
Tampa, Fla.......... Vicente Guerra........ H. V. C. | For Colorado, Utah, New 
: For Florida. Mexico and Arizona. 
Brunswick, Ga...... Rosendo Torras........ H. V. C.| Chicago, IlL......... Arnold Holinger ............. Q. 
Savannah, Ga....... Narcisco Perez Petinto.H. V. C. For Mich., Wis., Iowa, N. Ill. 
For Hee d Georgia, ex- Louisville, Ky....... J. C. Baumberger............ C. 
cep runswic For Kentucky and Tenne 
Chicago, Ill........ Berthold Singer.. .H. V. C. [New Orleans, La....|Emile Hohn... ve t ha x weer 


New Orleans, La..... 
Baltimore, Md 


Boston, Mass........ 
Pascagoula, Miss.... 


St. Mo....... 
New York City. N.Y. 
Philadelphia, l'a..... 


Cehn, P. I 
Iloilo, P. I.......... 
Manila, P. I 
Honolulu, H. I....... 
Aguadilla, P. 
Arecibo, P. R 


Louis, 


Arroyo Gua can. P. 2 P. de Echevarria y Diaz. H. V.C. 


Humacao, P 


Mayaguez. P. R..... 
Ponce, P. R......... 
San Juan, P. R...... 
Charleston, S. C..... 
Brownsville. Tex.... 
Galveston, Tex...... 
Norfolk. Va... 


San Francisco, Cal... 


Sweden and Norway. 
Mobile, Ala.......... 
Nome, Alaska....... 
San Diego, Cal 


Jose M. Tuero y o’ Donnell. . x 
Prospero Schiaffino.....H. V. C.I! 


For Maryland and District ui St. Paul, Minn. 


Columbia. 
P. Mackay de Almeida.H. V. oi 
Vicente Ros.. H. V. C. 
For Mississippi. 
Jose M. Trigo de Claver.H. V.C. 
For Missouri. 
Jose de Perignat y Forunudes 
de la Cuz 
Horace C. Newcomb...H. V. 
For Pennsylvania, Disi | 
Jesus Sanchez Mellado..H. V. C.: 
Guillermo Leyra y Roquer... 
Emilio de Pererayblesa...C.-G.| 
Luiz F. Alvarez....... V. 





e 9 c» 0 9 9? * c 9 9 * ? o. a 


anco 


.-[Salvador Amell y Masso. H.V.C.| 
.H. V. C. Manila, P. I 
¡Galveston. 


Angel Sanz y Ambros. 


.lAntonia M. Oms y Call..H.V.C. 


Juan Vazquez y L. Amor..H. C. 


Luciano Ortiz y Anton, DH V. C. || Washington, D. 
San|¡Chicago, Ill 
ARS A al C. | Boston. 
..C..|New York City, N.Y. 


Enrique de Vedia 
Miguel 

Antonio Gustaver.......... 
For South Carolina. 

Simon Celaya.........o...... C.! 


Hendrich Mosle...... pec C. 


y 


For Texas, except Brownsville.|¡Baltimore, Md 


Arthur Cameron Humphreys..C. 
For Virginia. 


Orel Martin Goldaracena y Ech-||Pensacola. Fla 





St. Louis, Mo. 
¡New York City. N. Y. 


'| Cincinnati, 


Ohio.. 


Portland, Ore........ 


Philadelphia. Pa... 


Tes... 


Turkey. 
San Francisco, Cal... 


Guias 


Uruguay. 
Mohile, Ala.......... 
San Francisco, Cal.. 


<....o..o 


Fernandina, Fla. 


evarrla.............. H. V. O, St. Augustine. Fla... 
Apalachicola, Fla... 
Louis Donald......... e... V. © ||Brunswiek, Ga...... 


Rasmus Thorolf Lyng.. MN. C. 


John Engebretsen........ ..V. C. Savannah, Ga........ 


For Louisiana. Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. 
«(Gottfried Stamm............. 
For Minnesota. North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wyoming 
«Jacques Buff C. 
Jacques Bertschmann 


For New York, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Connecticut. 

Frederick-Jean Diem.........C. 

For Ohio and Indiana. 

Charles Bircher.............. C. 

PORE Oregon, Washington and 

.JR. Rab. di dt C 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 
Emile Sprungli 
Ulrich Muller 


George E. Iall........... 
Doctor Sceboenfeld... 

Charles Henrotin...... 
Frank G. Maconrber.... 
Aziz Bey.............. 


Louis M. Moragues........ 
.Jose Costa 
.|Prudencio de. Murguiondo..C. 

For the United States. 
.. [George L. Baltzell 
Thomas C. Watson 
Francisco B. Genovae..... 
.JAntoine Jean Murat 
Rosendo Torras 

For Brunswick and Darien. 
Raymond Esteve 


3 
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and Residence.  ! 


Country | Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 
Uruguay.—Cont. 











Chicago, Ill...... ...|Carlos C. Turner............. C. 
; For Missouri, Ohio and Illinois. 
New Orleans, La,...|Gilbert H. Green......... V. C. 
For Louisiana. 
Bangor, Me......... R. W. Stewart........... V.C. 
Calais, Me....... ...|[Guillermo A. Murchie..... V. C. 
Portland, Me..... ...lJames E. Marrett............C. 
Boston, Mass....... .JArthur Carroll............ V. O. 
For Boston and Salem. 
Seranton, Miss......|Vicente Ros.............. v. C. 
For Mississippi and islands 
adjacent thereto, including 
Ship Island. 
New York City, N.Y.|Thomas A. Eddy............. C. 
For North Carolina. 
Cincinnati, O.......|Edward F. Peters........ V. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Antonio Sans........... Meets e C. 
; Manila, P. I........ Manuel Peypoch............. C. 
Charleston, S. C.....| Antonio Gastaver......... V. C. 
Galveston, Tex......|Enrique Schroeder........ V. C. 
Port Arthur and Sa- 
bine Pass, Texas..|Juan R. Adams....... ...V. C. 
Norfolk, Va......... Carlos M. Barnett........ v. C. 
Richmond, Va...... .|George H. Barksdale......V. C. 





Country 
and Residence. 


Uruguay.—Cont. 


Name, Jurisdiction and Rank. 


Jacksonville, Fla..... Simon E. Carreras........V. O. 
St. Louis, Mo........ Russell Stanhope........ e... C. 
Venezuela. 
San Francisco, Cal...|Adolfo Canal............. H. C. 
Pensacola, Fla...... I. L. Borras..............H. C. 
Chicago, 1l1..........|Pedro Alvizua..... iio... q. O. 
Des Moines, Iowa....|Philip Hanna............. H. C. 
New Orleans, La...¡Oton Grimmer........... oH. C. 
Bs ltimore, Md....... James V. Wagner....... H. C. 
Detroit, Mich...... .|Eug. Alex. Bresler........H. C. 
St. Paul, Minn......|J. M. Pottgeiser.......... H. C. 
Jersey City, N. J....|Franz Muller............. H. C. 
New York City, N.Y.|Pedro Rafael Rincones....C. G. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....|Paul T. Walker.......... H. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....|Jose Ignacio Diaz Barcenas...C. 
Cebu, P. I........... Mariano Veloso del Rosario..C. 
Ponee, P. R..... ..|Jose Miguel Morales y Alvarado. 
San Juan, P. R......|Eduardo Diaz Secuna......... C. 
Arecibo, P. R..... ...|Honorato Berga y Pastor..V. C. 
Mayaguez, P. ER.....|Alejandro Bravo..........V. C. 
Galveston, Tex.......|Roberto Bornefeld..... ...H. C. 
Norfolk, Va......... Hugo Arnal.............. H. C. 


For Norfolk, Newport News. 





United States Consular Reports. 


Eminently an industrial and commercial nation,. 


the United States, more than any other nation, pays 
close attention to those conditions in other countries 
which affect its interests in this phase of its char- 
acter. While this fact is very largely appreciated by 
the leading business men of the country, it is hot so 
generally understood as it might be, and this is espe- 
cially the case in the matter of those public docu- 
ments known as consular reports.  Consuls are offi- 
cials whose work in foreign lands varies according to 
the poliey and laws of the countries which they rep- 
resent. Their duties relate chiefly to commercial 
matters, and to looking after certain interests of fel- 
low citizens or fellow subjects appealing to them for 
advice, for information, or for such protection as 
their country's flag may afford to them under existing 
treaty arrangements. In the origin of the service it 
was a system of commercial agency altogether, and it 
is not, as many people suppose, a part of the diplo- 
matic machinery, although a consul, acting under 
special instructions, may be at times a diplomatic 
representative of his country. A noteworthy case was 
that of General Fitzhugh Lee, who was vested with 
large diplomatie power while United States Consul- 
General at Havana, during the period immediately 
preceding the Spanish-American War. 

Under the admirable consular system which the 
United States Government has developed there is 
benefit for nearly every branch of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise, and the possibilities can be im- 
proved just so far as producers, manufacturers and 
merchants make themselves possessors of the advant- 
age offered in the reports which United States eonsuls 
in every part of the world are obliged to make annu- 
ally to the State Department. These reports cover 
the agriculture, the manufactures, the commerce and 
the labor statistics of every country. There is infinite 
variety in the information given, and it is all valu- 
able. New methods for production of crops or for 
manufactures of every kind; improved systems in 
large industries; devices for facilitating any branch 
of labor; conditions affecting crop prospects; statistics 
of demand and supply in the markets; the develop- 
ment of new lines of industry or trade, and many 
other things important to the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the importer or the exporter here, are faith- 
fully reported upon, and the store of information thus 
gathered is at the command of any citizen of the 
United States who chooses to ask for it. 

The United States Government has about 750 con- 
sular representatives abroad, this number including 
all grades of the service. The gradations are consul- 
general, consul, vice-consul, deputy consul, commercial 
agent and agent. Salaries paid to these representa- 
tives range from $1,000 per annum up to $7,500, the 
sum last mentioned being the salary of the consul- 
general at Seoul, Korea. The next largest salary is 
paid to the consuls-general at London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Bangkok, Cairo and Teheran, the amount being $5,000 
per annum. Melbourne, Australia, is the next most 
important station, the consul-general there receiving 
$4,500. Next in order come Berlin, Yokohama, Mon- 

treal and the City of Mexico, consulates-general pay- 
ing $4,000 each. Some of the minor. consular agents 


———— — 











receive only such fees as they may be entitled to 
demand for official services rendered. 

As gleaners of information of value to the home 
government and to the country at large, the consular 
representatives of the United States are restricted 
only by such laws of the countries to which they are 
accredited as may debar them from obtaining or im- 
parting information of certain specified character. 
These restrictions are rarely encountered, however, 
'The work is done, as a rule, not only with fidelity, 
but with a degree of intelligence which seldom per- 
mits ground for serious criticism. Even as a means 
of studying the world's material progress the consular 
reports have immense edueational value, and they 
could be as effectively used in the schools of business 
as in the active prosecution of agriculture, manufac- 
ture and commerce. In technical matters consular 
reports are absolutely invaluable. 

The office of consul, as it exists in modern times, 
is not to be eonfounded with that which the patri- 
cians of the ancient Roman Republic conferred upon 
those of their own number who were elected to exer- 
cise ruling power, and which was revived in the 
French Republic overturned by Napoleon, who held 
the office and made it the stepping stone to imperial 
sway. Its name, which indicates that consuls are offi- 
cials charged with taking care of something for 
others, was bestowed upon those commercial agents 
who were appointed by European nations during the 
twelfth century, after the crusades had opened to 
them a considerable intercourse with the East. These 
agents were sent by their respective governments to 
reside at seaports and other important centres of 
trade, and semi-official recognition was obtained for 
them by Venice, Genoa and other Italian States, 
which were the first to recognize the value of such 
service as these agents might be able to render. Other 
maritime peoples were quickly cognizant of the ad- 
vantages of the system, which extended, and bas de- 
veloped to the extent that all eommercial nations at 
the present time maintain consulates wherever their 
citizens have established trade. Some countries invest 
their consuls with judical authority, to be exercised 
in the settlement of disputes between citizens of the 
country they represent who may happen to be within 
the jurisdiction of the consulate. This, of course, re- . 
quires the eonsent of the foreign government within 
whose territory the consul is located. Neither the 
United States Government nor that of Great Britain 
confers authority of this kind upon its consular rep- 
resentatives, except that in semi-civilized countries, 
where the native laws are imperfect or imperfectly 
administered, it is found necessary to make the con- 
sulate a means of affording to foreign residents that 
proteetion of property and life which otherwise would 
be lacking. Under the provisions of a eonsular con- 
vention between France and the United States, agreed 
to in 1788, American consuls were given judicial 
power for the settlement of disputes between masters 
of vessels and members of their crews in regard to 
wages. Subsequent treaties with several other Euro- 
pean nations gave to consuls similar jurisdiction. 
Consular reports are now issued through the new 
Department of Commerce and Labor, to .vhich they 
are turned over by the Department of State. . 


a ren Migs So ME, 
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Che Army of tbe United States. 


The United States Army, as at present constituted, is Rd under the act of Congress of February 
2, 1901. It consists of fifteen regiments of cavalry, an artillery corps, 30 batteries of field artillery and 
126 companies of coast artillery; 30 regiments of infantry, 3 battalions of engineers and an additional pro- 
visional force of more than 5,000 men. As now constituted, the total strength of the army is 65,971 men, 
8,820 of whom are commissioned officers. By act of 1901, the army shall at no time exceed 100,000 men. 


The organization of the army is as follows: Sols organization by regiments and companies is 
as follows: 














Cavalry; Horace M. Reeve, 3d U. S. Infantry; Hugh J. Gallagher, Subsistence Department; Dennis E. 
Nolan, 30th U. S. Infantry; John C. Oakes (First Lleutenant, Corps of Engineers). 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE LINE. 


| 
| d 
^ o . 0) 
a | sa] 32 | 3 ED ; 38 31331 Y 
Station. E | 84| 82] 8 $ Regiments, Companies, ete, of) B | 54 
& JRE[BR |< | B EE a | eel & 
Ej m 4 E,R| BI 
` Q EXE M O 
General officers........ Tu 22[5 esc rius 22/1115 reg'ts of cavalry—each...... 50| 516| 780| 830 
Aides de Camp to gen- 180 troops of cavalry—each..... H 43 65 68 
eral officers......... cl A EE EE, A wens ID reg tal bands (cavalry)—each.| .... 11 28 28 
Adjutant-Gen.'s Dept...| .... 28| ev] wies 28|126 companies coast artillery 
Inspector-Gen.'s Dept...| .... Ilj erst 17 (Artillery Corps)—each........ 3| 81| 109| 112 
Judge Adv.-Gen.'s Dept.| .... AZ ` ele 12]|]28 batteries field artillery (Artil- | 
Quartermaster's Dept....] .... 96| 150|.... 246|| lery Corps)—each............ 4| 91| 120| 124 
Subsistance Dept....... — 44 200|.... 244| 2 siege batteries (Art. Corps) —each 4| 131| 160| 164 
Medical Dept.......... 3,300| 321| 4,000|....| 4,321|110 bands (Artillery Corps)—each.| .... 11 28 28 
Pay Depts ai sec ves ás Dit eres eee 531130 reg'ts of infantry—each...... 50| 576| 780| 830 
Corps of Engincers..... 972| 160| 1,282,.... 1,442 360 companies of infantry—each. 2l 48 65 68 
Ordnance Dept ........ 452| 72|  700|.... 112,130 bands (infantry)—each....... PN 12 28 
Signal Corps...........] 400] 35] $810|.... 845¡|First Battalion of Engineers..... 15| 320| 418| 433 
Record & Pension Office| .... CITE TE 2||Second Battalion of Engineers...| 15| 320| 418] 433 
Chaplains ......... ere renal» POE aai ese 57||Third Battalion of Engineers....|  15| 320| 418| 433 
„Fifteen Reg'ts of Cavalry| 7,140| 750/11,700/....[12,450/112 companies of engineers..... pel cs 8 104| 104 
Artiilery Corps......... 13,126] 651/17,742|....|[18,393||1l band (engineers)............. e 12 28 28 
Thirty Reg'ts of Infantry[17,280/|1,500/24,000/....125,500 
Military Academy...... ZEN? ‘| cecel Seen 492 ! 
Enlisted men, unattached | 
to regiments......... DUO css 942|.... 942 | 
Indian scouts........... | T9]. £s 15|.... 15 
|43,022/5,820 61,001 492|65,971 | 
AA TSE E SA PES A A AAA A EE H | 

Additional strength: For four troops of cavalry, 2 corporals and 33 privates each, and 12 companies of 
infantry, 2 sergeants, 4 corporals. and 59 privates each, when stationed at the General Service and Staff 
College; for 12 troops of cavalry, 2 corporals and 18 privates each, when stationed at the School of Applica- 
tion for Cavalry and Field Artillery; for the company of infantry on duty as Legatlon Guard, Pekin, China, 
2 sergeants, 4 corporals and 79 privates. Total, 1,245. 

GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY. 

Lieutenant-General—Samuel B. M. Young, Chief of Staff. 

Major-General—Adna R. Chaffee. 

Brigadier-General—William H. Carter. 

Brigadier-General—Wallace F. Randolph. á 

Colonels—Alexander Mackenzie, Corps of Engineers; John B. Kerr, 12th U. S. Cavalry; Enoch H. Crow- 
der, Judge Advocate-General's Department. 

Lieutenant-Colonels—Henry P. McCain, Adjutant-General’s Department; James T. Kerr, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Department; Frederick A. Smith, U. S. Infantry, Inspector-General's Department; Crosby P. Miller, 
Quartermaster's Department; Charles Shaler, Ordnance Department. 

Majors—John G. D. Knight, Corps of Engineers; George W. Goethals, Corps of Engineers; Edward J. 
McClernand, U. S. Cavalry, Adjutant-General’s Department; James A. Irons, U. S. Infantry, Inspector-Gen- 
eral's Department; William A. Mann, 14th U. S. Infantry; William P. Duvall, Artillery Corps; Montgomery 
M. Macomb, Artillery Corps; William D. Beach, 10th U. S. Cavalry; John S. Mallory, 1st U. S. Infantry; 
Samuel Reber, Signal Corps. 

Captains—William W. Gibson, Ordnance Department; David Du B. Gaillard, Corps of Engineers; Benja- 
min Alvord, 25th U. S. Infantry; Joseph T. Dickman, 8th U. S. Cavalry; Harry C. Hale, 20th U. S. In- 
fantry; Charles H. Muir, 2d U. S. Infantry; Frank DeW. Ramsey, 9th U. S. Infantry; Frank McIntyre, 
19th U. S. Infantry; Sydney A. Cloman, 23d U. S. Infantry; Robert E. L. Michie, 12th U. S. Cavalry; 
John J. Pershing, 15th U. S. Cavalry; Charles T. Menoher, Artillery Corps; William C. Rivers, 1st U. S. 
Cavalry; Peyton C. March, Artillery Corps; William G. Haan, Artillery Corps; Charles D. Rhodes, 6th U. S. | 















: Highest Date of i 
Officer. Breva Bank. Commission. Born. Appointed From. 
Lieritenant-General: i 
Samuel B. M, Young............. Colonel. August 8, 1903, Pennsylvania..... Pennsylvania, 
Major-Generals: : 
Adna R. Chatftee,. son Lieutenant-Colonel. | February 4, 1901|Ohio............ Army. 
Arthur MacArthur............... Colonel. February 5, 1901| Massachusetts. ... | Wisconsin. 
John C., Bates: ais as a Lieutenant-Colonel. | July 15, 1902|Missouri......... Missouri. 
James F. Wade................. Colonel. April 13, 1903 |Ohio............ Ohio. 
Samuel S, Sumner............... Lieutenant-Colonel. | July 26, 1903| Pennsylvania..... New York, 
Leonard Wood......e.e. ee | n August 8, 1903| New Hampshire. . | Mississippi. 
Brigadier-Generals: 
George M. Rendall.............. Colonel. February 6, 1901|Ohio............ Pennsylvania, 
William A. Kobbe............... Major. February 6, 1901|New York........ New York. 
Frederick D, Grant..............|]  ........ February 18, 1901|Missouri......... New York. 
J, Franklin Belly pecs cei rex] og a's February 19, 1901 |Kentucky........ Kentucky. 
Frederick Funston...............|  ........ April 1, 1901|Ohio........... .| Kansas. 
Frank D, Baldwin............... Major. June 9, 1902| Michigan........ Michigan. 
Theodore J. Wint..........ooooo]  ....o.... June 9, 1902|Pennsylvania..... Army. 
Jesse M. dE E June 17, 1902 |Indiana......... Indiana. 
Wiliam H_Carter.....o.ooooooomooo] 0 enn July 15, 1901|Tennessee........ New York, 
Tasker H. Bliss.ees ev 9 9| oer July 21, 1902| Pennsylvania..... Pennsylvania. 
Joseph P. Sanger.............. e. Maior. July 23, 1902|Michigan........! Michigan. 
Francis Moore. 36.562 oes 9e e sos leo e Ree February 25, 1903|Scotland........ «| Louisiana. 
Peter C. HarriS......oo.ooo.o.o..... ; Lieutenant-Colonel. | April 21, 1903| Pennsylvania..... New Jersey. 
Camillo C. C. Carr............... | Major. August 17, 1903) Virginia..... ee E 7 
. iNew York. 





. Thomas H, Barry.................4  .....o.o.. August 18, 1903! New York...... 
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CHIEFS OF CORPS AND BUREAUS. 





Officer, Giese i Gia Born, | Appointed From. 

Adjutant-General (with rank of 

Major-General) : ! . 

Henry C. Corbin.............| Lieutenant-Colonel, June 6, 1900/Ohio...... —— ... |Ohio, 
Inspector-General (with rank of 

rigadier-General): , . 

Charles F, Humphrey....... — Captain. April 12, 19083| New York...........- Army. 
Judge - Advocate - General (wit 

rank of Brigadier-General) : 

George B. Davis...... EE A May 24, 1901|Massachusetts........ Massachusetts. 
Quartermaster-General (with rank 

of Brigadier-General): : 
George H. Burton...... d RUE ENS Major, April 12, 1903|Delaware............ Delaware. 
Commissary-General pou rank 

of Brigadier-General): 

John E. Weston...... coo... December ` 6,1900|Kentucky............ Kentucky. 
Surgeon-General (with rank of | 

Brigadier-General) : . 

Robert M. O'Reilly........... September 7, 1902| Pennsylvania......... Pennsylvania, 
Paymaster-General (with rank of 

rigadierGeneral): m 

Alfred E. Bates. ee oe ........ es 5 ..... July 12, 1899 Michigan. .... gege Seege Michigan. 
Chief of Engineers (with rank of 

Brigadier-General): 

George L. Gillespie. ... .......| Lieutenant-Colonel,|May 3, 1901)Tennessee...........- Tennessee, 
Chief of Ordnance (with rank 

of Brigadier-General): B . 

William Crozier......... "OX MEME November  22,1901jQhio................ | Kansas, 
Chief of Signal, Officers (with 

rank of Brigadier-General): i 

Adolphus W. Greely....... "m Major. March 3, 1881 |Massachusetts........ |Louisiana, 
Chief of Record and Pension 

Office (with rank of Brigadier 

General): ` 

Fred C. Ainsworth...........] +... Miele March 2, 1899| Vermont. ..... e. I Vermont. 





DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY. 


Division of the Philippines—Consisting of the De- 
partments of Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao.  Com- 
mander, Major-General James F. Wade. 

Department of Luzon—Includes all that part of 
the Philippine Archipelago lying north of a line pass- 
ing southeastwardly through the West Pass of Apo, 
or Mindoro Strait, to the twelfth parallel of north 
latitude; thence east along said parallel to the 
124th degree 10 minutes east of Greenwich, but in- 
cluding the entire island of Masbate: thence north 
to San Bernardino Straits; headquarters, Manila, P. 
I. Commander, Brigadier-General George M. Randall. 

Department of the Visayas—To include all islands 
South of the southern line of the Department of 
Luzon and east of longitude 121 degrees 45 minutes 
east of Greenwich, and north of the 9th parallel of 
latitude, excepting the islands of Mindanao. Paragua 
and all islands east of the Straits of Surigao. Com- 
mander, Brigadier-General Theodore J. int. 

Department of Mindanao—Includes all the remain- 
ing islands of the Philippine Archipelago. Com- 
mander, Major-General Leonard Wood. 

Department of California—States of California and 
Nevada, the Hawaiian Islands and their dependen- 
cies; headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. Major-General] 
Arthur MacArthur, Commanding. 

Department of the Colorado—States of Wyoming 
(except so much thereof as is embraced in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park), Colorado and Utah, and the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico; headquarters, 
Denver, Col. Brigadier-General Frank D. Baldwin, 
Commanding. 

Department of the Columbia—States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and the Territory of Alaska (ex- 
cept so much of Idaho as is embraced in the Yellow- 
stone National Park); headquarters, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, 
Commanding. 

Department of Dakota—States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and so much of Wy- 
oming and Idaho as is embraced in the Yellowstone 
National Pafk; headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. Brig- 
adier-General William A. Kobbe, Commanding. 

Department of the East—New England States, 
New York. New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Delaware. 
Maryland. District of Columbia, West Virginia. Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. Alabama, Mississippi. Louisiana, the island 
of Porto Rico and the islands and keys adjacent 
thereto; headquarters, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Major-General Henry C. Corbin, Commanding. 

Department of the Lakes—States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan. Illinois. Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; headquarters, Chicago. Ill. Major-General 
John C. Bates, Commanding. i 

Department of the Missouri—States of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, the Indian 
Territory and the Territory of Oklahoma; head- 

uarters, Omaha, Neb. Major-General Samuel S. 
umner, Commanding. 
Department of TexasState of Texas; head- 


quarters, San Antonio, Tex. Brigadier-General Fred- 
erick D. Grant, Commanding. 


The field officers of the various regiments and 


corps are: 

First Cavalry—Colonel Martin B. Hughes, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Frederick K. Ward, Major Joseph A. Gas- 
ton, Major Jacob G. Galbraith, Major H. J. Slocum. 

Second Cavalry—Colonel Winfield S.  Edgerly, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walter S. Schuyler, Major Daniel 

. Pearson, Major Augustus P. Blocksom, Major 
Daniel H. Boughton. 

Third Cavalry—Colonel Joseph H. Dorst, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel William H. Beck. Major George A. Dodd, 
Major Edwin P. Andrus, Major Andrew G. Ham- 
mond. 

Fourth Cavalry—Colonel Edgar Z. Steever, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Samuel W. Fountain, Major Cunliffe 
H id: Major Frank A. Edwards, Major James 
ockett. 


Fifth Cavalry—Colonel Clarence A, Stedman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George H. Paddock, Major 
Charles H. Watts. Major Hoel S. Bishop, Major 


Franklin O. Johnson. 
Sixth Cavalry—Colonel Allen Smith, Lieutenant- 

Colonel Peter S. Bomus, Major George K. Hunter, 

Major John Pitcher, Major Benjamin H. Cheever. 

Seventh Cavalry—Colonel Charles Morton. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Samuel L. Woodward, Major Charles A. 
Varnum, Major Ezra PB. Fuller, Major Loyd S. 
MeCormick. 

Eighth Cavalry—Colonel George S. Anderson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry P. Kingsbury, Major 
Charles G. Ayres, Major William A. Shunk, Major 
Henry L. Ripley. 

Ninth Cavalry—Colonel Edward S. Godfrey, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward A. Godwin, Major John Big- 
elow. Jr., Major James B. Erwin, Major George B. 
Morgan. 

Tenth Cavalry—Colonel Jacob A. Augur, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Otto_L. Hein, Major George L. Scott, 
Major William D. Beach (gen. staff), Major Robert 
D. Read, Jr. 

Eleventh Cavalry—Colonel.Earl D. 


Thomas, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William Stanton. 


Major James B. 


Hickey, Major Frederick W. Sibley, Major Homer 

W. Wheeler. i 
Twelfth Cavalry—Colonel John B. Kerr (gen. 

staff). Lieutenant-Colonel George F. Chase, Major 


Jobn F. Guilfovle, Major Henry F. Kendall, Major 
Horatio G. Sickel. 

Thirteenth Cavalry—Colonel Charles A. P. Hat- 
field, Lieutenant-Colenel Frank U. Robinson, Major 
Levi P. Hunt. Major Tbaddeus W. Jones, Major 
Charles W. "Taylor. i 

‘Fourteenth Cavalry—Colonel, Thomas C, Lebo, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Garrard. Major Francis H. 
Hue Major Charles M. O'Connor, Major Hugh 

; ott. 

Fifteenth Cavalry—Colonel William M. Wallace, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Rodgers, Major Mat- 
thias W. Day, Major John C. Gresham, Major Cur- 
B. Hoppin. 
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THE ÅRTILLERY CORPS, 


Chief of Artillery, with rank of Brigadier-General 
—W. F. Randolph (gen. staff). 

Colonels—C. Morris, S. M. Mills, J. P. Story, G. 
G. Greenough, A. H. Merrill, W. Ennis, G. S. 
Grimes, J M. K. Davis, B. K.: Roberts, J. O'Hara, 
A. C. 'l'aylor, H. W. Hubbell, W. F. Stewart. 

Lieutenant-Colonels—A. W. Vogdes, Frank Thorp, 
L. V. Caziarc, W. Howe, P. Leary, Jr., E. T. C. 
Richmond, R. D. Potts, E. R. Hills, S. W. Taylor, 
C. Humphreys, L. Lomia, A. D. Schenck, S. Pratt. 
J. McClellan, H. R. Anderson. 

Majors—R. H. Patterson, O. D. Wood, E. Davis, 
J. M, Califf, C. W. Hobbs, J. D. C. Hoskins, H. L. 
Harris, A. Murray, W. E. Birkhimer, T. R. Adams, 
J. A. panden, M. Crawford, G. N. Whistler, H. 
A. Reed, A. "Cummins, A. B. Dyer. L. H. Walker, 
W. P. ball (gen. staff), H. M. Andrews, C. D. 
Parkhurst, B. H. Randolph, M. M. Macomb (gen. 
staff), J. P. Wisser, G. F. E. Harrison, J. R. Will- 
iams. W. B. Homer, E L. Anderson, L. Niles, W. 
H. Coffin, A. Todd, T. Brown, A. Slater, J. C. 
Bush, H. H Ludlow, W. R. Hamilton, C. W. Foster, 
C. Deems, J. V. White, E, M. Weaver, E. D. Hoyle, 
G. Adams, F. Marsh, C. G. - Woodward. 

First Infantry—Colonel Walter T. Duggan, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry A. Green, Major Frank de L. 
Carrington, Major Robert N. Getty. Major John S. 
Mallory (gen. staff). 

Second Infantry—Colonel Francis W. Mansfield, 
Lieutemant-Colonel William B. Wheeler, Major Nat 
P. Phister, Edward H. Browne, Harry L. Bailey. 


Third Infantry—Colonel Harry L. Haskell, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James E. Macklin, Major Arthur 
Williams, William L. Buck, Edward H. Plummer. 


Fourth Infantry—Colonel P. Henry Ray, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Calvin D. Cowles, Major Henry E. Rob- 
inson, Major Charles W. Mason, Major John C. F. 
Tillson. 

Fifth Infantry—Colonel Henry H. Adams, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George P. Borden, Major William H. 
C. Bowen, Edward P Glenn, Wallis O. Clark. 

Sixth Infantry—Colonel Joseph W. Duncan, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R, H. R. Loughborough, Major Will- 
jam W. Wotherspoon, Major Charles G. Morton, 
Major Jobn H. Beacom. 

Seventh Infantry—Colonel Daniel Cornman, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles A. Booth, Major Edward E. 
Hardin, Major Arthur C. 
Wright. 

Eighth Infantry—Colonel William E. Dougherty, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles J. Crane, Major Richard 
H. Wilson, Major Colville P. Terrett, Major Reuben 
B. Turner. 

Ninth Infantry—Colonel James Regan, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Edgar B. Robertson, Major Robert J. C. 


um Major Frank B. Jones, Major Charles R. 
oyes. 
Tenth Infantry—Colonel Charles H. Noble, Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Edwin B, Bolton, Major Henry 
Moon, Major Lyman W. V. Kennon, Major Robert C. 
Van Vliet. 

Eleventh Infantry—Colonel Albert L. Myer, Lleu- 
tenant-Colonel Daniel H. Brush, Major James B. 
Jackson, Major Pierce M. Travis, Major Riehard M. 
Blatchford. 

Twelfth Infantry—Colonel John W. Bubb, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Herbert S. Foster, Major Palmer G. 
Wood. Major Francis Fremont, Major George Bell, Jr. 


T. Wood, 


"Palmer, 


, tenant-Colonel Charles L. 


Dueat, Major Walter RK. 


Thirteenth Infantry—Colonel Alfred C. Markley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas C. Woodbury, Major Ber- 
nard A. Byrne, Major Alexis R. Paxton, Major Will- 
iam Black. 

Fourteenth Infantry—Colonel.Stephen P. Jocelyn, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Le. R. Brown, Major 
Charles McClure, Major William A, Mann (gen. 
staff), Majer Francis E. Eltonhead. 

Fifteenth Infantry—Colonel Henry C. Ward, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward B. Pratt, Major Charles e 
Se Chubb, Major William Lassiter, Major Willi T. 

ay. 

Sixteenth Infantry—Colonel Butler. D. Price, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Levin O.. Allen, Major Francis H. 
French, Major Robert F. Ames, Major John Newton. 

Seventeenth Infantry Colonel John T. Van Ors- 
dale, Lieutenant-Colonel George K. McGunnegle, 
Major James A. Maney, Major Edward Chynowetb, 
Major Frank B. MeCoy. 

Eighteenth Infantry—Colonel Charles B. Hall, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walter S. Scott, Major William 
Paulding: Major George $. Young, Major Henry 

rby 

Nineteenth Infantry—Colonel Joseph T. Huston, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Taylor, Major Silas A. 
Wolf, Major James B. Goe, Major Samuel W. Miller. 

Twentieth Infantry—Colonel ‘William S. McCaskey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Reynolds, Major William 
Major James S, Rogers, Major Charles B. 
Hardin. 

Twenty-first Infantry—Colonel Jacob Kline, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cornelius Gardener, Major George 
Major Lawrence J. Hearn. 

Twenty- second Infantry—Colonel Henry Wygant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marion P. Maus, Major John J. 
Ce Major Abner Pickering, Major John S. 

arke, Jr. 

Twenty-third Infantry—Colonel Philip Reade, Lieu- 
Hodges, Major Henry H. 
Benham, Major Charles M. Truitt, Major Henry W. 


- Hovey. 


James A. Bu- 
Dent, Major 
Cowles, Major 


Twenty-fourth Infantry—Colonel 
chanan, Lieutenant-Colonel John C. 
Zerah W. Torrey, Major Warren H. 
Elias Chandler. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry—Colonel John B. Rodman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William H. W. James, Major 
William C. Buttler, Major Joseph M. T. Partello, 
Major Charles W. "Abbott, Jr. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry—Colonel Constant Williams, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George A. Cornish, Major Lorenzo 
W. Cooke, Major George F. Cooke, Major Charles 


J. T, Clarke. 

Twenty-seventh Infantry—Colonel Samuel R. 
Whitall, Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Y. Yeatman. 
Major Jonas A. Emery, Major Charles R. Tyler, 
Major Edgar W. Howe. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry—Colonel Owen J. Sweet, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William L. Pitcher, Major George 
H. Roach, Major Robert L. Bullard, Major Louis H. 
Strother. 

Twentv-ninth Infantry—Colonel Benjamin C. Lock- 
wood, Lieutenant-Colone] John G. Ballance, Major 
Ammon A, Augur, Major Walter A. Thurston, Major 
Edwin P. Pendleton. 

Thirtieth Infantry—Colonel John J. O'Connell, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas F. Davis, Major Charles 
pid acid William R. Abercrombie, Major George 

ecil 


RELATIVE RANK OF OFFICERS. 
Lieutenant-General to Majors. | 


Date of Corps or Regi- 
Name, Commission, ment and Corps. 
Lieutenant-General, 
oung, Samuel B. M. e 
Chief of Staff...... Aug. 8, 1903|General Officer. 


ajor-Generals: 


Corbin, Henry C,..... June 6, 1900) Adjutant-General, 
Chaffee, Adna R...... Feb, 4, 1901|General Officer. 
MacArthur, Arthur...|Feb. 5, General Officer. 
Bates, John C..... SCH Lruie 5, 1902| General Officer. 
Wade, James F....... Apr, 13, 1903|General Officer. 
Sumner, Samuel S....|July 26, General Officer. 
Wood, Leonard....... Aug. 8, General Officer. 
Brig adier- Generals: 
Greely, Adol . |Mar, 3, 1887|Signal Corps, 
Ainsworth, bed C. .|Mar. 2, 1899|R. & P. Office. 
Bates, Alfted «B. siis July 12,1900 ded Dept. 
Weston, John F...... Dec, 6, Sub. Dept. 
Randall, George M....|Feb. 6, General Officer. 
Kobbe, William A.... Feb. 6, General Officer. 
Grant, Frederick D....|Feb. 18, General Officer. 
Bell, J. Franklin..... Feb, 19, General Officer. 
Funston, Frederick. Apr 1, General Officer. 
Gillespie, George L....|May 3, core g! Engineers. 
Davis, George B...... [May 24 Gen. 


i 


Orerler, Winam. eoa NOV, 22, 


bad A 


Ordnanes Dent 


Let CI A n 





e Date of Corps or Regi- 
Name, Commission. ment and d Corps. 

Brig. Gips. TRE 
Baldwin, Frank D.....June 9, 1900|General Officer. 
Wint, Theodore J..... June 9, General Dfficer. 
Lee, Jesse M......... June 17, General Officer. 
Carter, William H.. July 15, General Officer. 

Bliss, Tasker H...... July 21, General Officer. 
Sanger, Joseph .|July 23, General Officer. 
O'Reilly, Ro ert M: .|Sept. 7, Medical Dept, 
Moore, Francis....,..|Feb. 25, 1908|General Officer. 
Randolph, Wallace... |Feb, 27, Artillery Corps. 
Burton, George H,....|Apr. 12, Ins. Gen. Dept. 
Humphrey, darles F..| Apr. 12, m. De ept. 

Hains, Peter C....... Apr, 21, eneral Officer. 
Carr, Camillo o pe Aug. 17, General Officer. 
Barry, comes H. Aug. 18, General Officer. 
Larned, Charles W....|Aug.. 14, 1886| Prof. Mil, Acad. 
Tillman, Samuel E....|Dec, 31, 1890|Prof. Mil. Acad. 
Mordecai, Alfred..... Jan. 31, 1&91/Ordnance De 
Suter. Charles R. Oct. 12, 1895|Corps of ene nodi: 
Dunwoody, H. H, C...|July E: 1898 SEET UL s. 
Coxe. albert A oe pues ee So Sup. m Mil, Acad. 

O; $*$ 5815 Fe LI 

E Modos, Mä &,.! Jan, gé dck GH 
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RELATIVE RANK OF OFFICERS.—Continued. 


Date of Corps or Regi- Date of * Corps or Regi- 





Name, Commission. | ment and Corps. | Name. Commission. | ment and Corps. 
Colonels.—Cont. : . Lt.-Cols.—Cont. 

Brown, Justus M,..... Feb, 2, 1901/Medical Dept. Raymond, Charles W..| May 18, 1898|Corps of Engineers, 
Smart, Charles....... Feb 2, Medical Dept, Miller, Alexander M...|July 5, Corps of Engineers, 
Marshall, James M....|Feb, 2, m, Dept. Adams, Milton B.....|July 5, Corps of Engineers, 
Sharpe, Henry E SEN Feb. 2, ub, Denk Livermore, William R. | Juy 5, SE of Engineers, 
Williams, Constant... |Feb, 2, 26th Infantry. Edgerton, Wright P...|Oct. 7, Prof, Mil, Academy. 
Towar, Albert S...... Feb, 2, Pay Dept, Allen, James......... Dec. 1, Signal Corps. 
Lebo, Thomas C...... Feb. 19, 14th Cavalry, Huer, William H,..... Jan, 29, 1900|Corps of Engineers. 
Jocelyn, Beep en P...|Feb. 28, 14th Infantry. Stanton, William S... |Feb. 7, Corps of Engineers. 
Garlington, E nest A,.|Mar. 1, Ins. Gen. Dept. Dodge, Francis 8...... Feb. 2, 1901|Pay Dept. 
Wallace, William M...|Mar, 1, 15th Cavalry. Osgood, Henry B,..... Feb. 2, Sub. Dept. 
Dougherty, Wm. E....|Mar. 5, 8th Infantry, Dravo, Edward E,....|Feb. 2, Sub. Dept. 
Nye, Frank E........ Apr 1, Sub. Dept. Gordon, William B....|Mar, 27, Prof, Mil. Acad, 
Hall, William P...... Apr, 18, A. G. Dept. Smith, Abiel L....... Apr. 1, Sub. Dept, 
Lydecker, Garrett J...|Apr. 30, Corps of Engineers, ||Handbury, Thos. H... |Apr, 30, Corps of Engineers. 
Stickney, Amos S..... May 2, Corps of Engineers, ||Adams, Henry M,..... May 2, Corps of Engineers, 
Mackenzie, Alex...... May 3, Corps of Engineers, ||Whipple, Charles H... | May 3, Pay Devt 
Sniffen, Culver C..... May 3, Pay Dept. Davis, Chas, E. L. B..|May 3, Corps of Engineers. 
Hunter, Edward...... May 21, J. A. Gen, Dept, Wilcox, Timothy E....|May 7, Medical Dept, 
Godfrey, Edward 8....|June 26, 9th Cavalry. Dudley, Edgar $...... May 24, J. A, Gen. Dept. 
Wagner, Arthur L.....|June 30, A. G. Dept. McCain, Henry P..... June 30, A. G, Dept. 
Bubb, John W........ July 1, 12th Infantry. Havard, Valery.......|Oct. 24, Medical Dept. 
Markley, Alfred C,....JOct. 5, 13th Infantry. Pond, George E,......¡Oct. 26, Qm, Dept. 
Ward, Henry €....... Jan, 31, 1902|15th Infantry. Hoff, John Van R.....|Jan, 1,1902|Medical Dept, 
Morris, Charles....... Feb, 21, Artillery Corps. Adair, George W......|Jan. 1, Medical Dept, 
Heizmann, Charles L..| Apr. 7, Medical Dept, Moseley, Edward B....|Feb. 14, Medical Dept, 
Augur, Jacob A....... June 9, 10th Cavalry. Comegys, William H...|Feb. 20, Pay Dept, 
Noble, Charles H..... June 9, 10th Infantry Maus, Louis M.......|Apr. 7, Medical Dept, 
McGinness, John R....|June 14, Ordnance Dept, Kerr, James T,..... ..|Apr. 15, A. G, Dept. 
Girard, Alfred C......|June 28, Medical Dept. Pullman, John W.....|May 5, Qm. Dept. 
Smith, Allen......... June 28, 6th Cavalry, James, William H. W.|May 9, 23d Infantry, 
Edwards, Clarence R.. |July 1, Chf, Bu. Ins, Af. Hoyt, Ralph W.......|May 28, 10th Infantry, 
Heistand, Henry O. B..| July 22, A. G. Dept. Cornish, George A.... |May 28, 26th Infantry. 
Heyl, Charles H...... July 23, Ins. Gen. Dept. Baldwin, John A...... June 9, 16th Infantry. 
Girard, Joseph B...... Sept. 7, Medical Dept. Greer, John E........ June 14, Ordnance Dept. 
Mills, Samuel M...... Sept. 11, Artillery Corps. . Turrill, Henry S...... June 28, Medical Dept. 
Duggan, Walter T.....|Oct. 3, 1st Infantry, Williams, Charles A,..|June 28, 28th Infantry. 
Wood, Edward E..... Oct. 5b, Prof. Mil. Acad, Maus, Marion P..... .|June 28, 22d Infantry. 
Story, John P........ Oct, 15, Artillery Corps. Taylor, Blair D....... June 30, Medical Dept. 
Price, Butler D..... . .|Oct, 18, „|16th Infantry. Pope, James W....... July 5, Qm. Dept, 
Adams, H. H......... Feb, 10, 1908/5th Infantry. Smith, Frederick A,...|July 14, Ins. Gen. Dept, 
Hall, John D,........ Feb. 13, Medical Dept. Woodbury, Thomas C,.|July 30, 17th Infantry. 
Phipps, Frank H......|Feb, 17, Ordnance Dept. Vogdes, Anthony W...|July 30, Artillery Corps. 

| Edgerly, W.S........|Feb, 17, 2d Cavalry, Comegys, Edward T... |Sept. 7, Medical Dept, 
Sweet, Ò. J...... 2... ]Feb, 18, 28th Infantry. Stanton, William.....|Sept. 13, 11th Cavalry, 
Ernst, Oswald H...... Feb, 20, Corps of Engineers. ||Thorp, Frank..... . . . ¡Sapt, 20, Artillery Corps, 
Greenough, G. G......|Feb. 21, Artillery Corps. Miller, Crosby P..... .|Oct. 2, Qm. Dept 
Myer, A. L...... .....|Feb, 23, 11th Infantry. Brown, George Le R... Oct. 3, 14th Infantry. 
McCauley, Chas. A. H.|Feb. 24, Qm. Dept, Pratt, Edward B,.....|Oct. 7, 15th Infantry. 
Morton, C......... ...|Feb. 25, 7th Cavalry. Caziarc, Louis V......|Oct. 15, Artillery Corps. 
Hatfield, C, A. P..... (Mat, 2, 13th Cavalry. Cowles, Calvin D,.... |Oct. 18, 4th Infantry, 
Gorgas, William C....|Mar, 9, Medical Dept, Borden, George P..... Nov, 28, 5th Infantry, 
Kerr, J. B.......... .|Mar. 30, 12th Cavalry. Carbaugh, Harvey C...|Dec. 18, J. A. G. Dept. 
Hathaway, Forrest H..|Apr. 12, Qm. Dept, Howe, Walter...... ..|Dec, 20, Artillery Corps. 
Mills, Stephen C...... Apr. 12, Insp. Gen. Dept. Godwin, Edward A....|Jan, 16, 1903/9th Cavalry. 
Heap, David P,..... . [Apr. 13, Corps of Engineers. ||Leary, Peter........ .|Jan, 21, Artillery Corps. 
Merrill, A. H........- Apr. 14, Artillery Corps, Ward, Frederick K....|Jan. 24, 1st Cavalry, 
Dorst, J. H.......... Apr. 15, 3d Cavalry. uinn, James B....... Jan. 29, Corps of Engineers. 
Crowder, Enoch H. odgers, Alexander... |Jan. 30, 15th Cavalry. 

(gen, staff)......... Apr, 16, J. A. Gen, Dept, Wheeler, William B...|Feb. 4, 2d Infantry. 
Ennis, W........ e.. | Apr. 17, Artillery Corps. Scott, Walter S....... Feb, 10, 18th Infantry. 
Anderson, G, S......- Apr. 18, 8th Cavalry, Kilbourne, Henry S... |Feb, 13, Medical Dept. 
Thomas, E. D...... .. |Àpr, 19, — Cavalry. Pitman, John........ Feb, 17, Ordnance Dept. 
O'Connell, J. J.......|Apr. 20, 30th Infantry, Schuyler, Walter S,...|Feb, 17, 2d Cavalry, 

Jones, William A..... |Àpr. 21, Corps of Engineers, ||Bhalen, Charles...... |Feb. 18, Ordnance Dept. 
Grimes, G. S........- July 19, Artillery Corps. Gardener, Cornelius...|Feb. 18, 21st Infantry. 
Whitall, S. R......... July 26, 27th Infantry. Tucker, William F,...|Feb, 19, Pay Dept. 
Alexander, William L. |July 27, Sub. Dept. Lockwood, Daniel F...|Feb. 20, Corps of Engineers, 
Davis, J, M. K.......|July 28, Artillery Corps. Woodward, Samuel L..|Feb, 22, 7th Cavalry, 
Regan, J...... NRI July 29, 9th Infantry. Reynolds, Alfred...... Feb. 23, 20th Infantry. 
Rodman, J. B........|July 30, 25th Infantry, True, Theodore E..... Feb, 24, m. Dept, 
Haskell, H, L........ July 31, 3d Infantry, Thompson, Richard W.|Mar. 2, ignal Corps, 
Jacobs, Joshua W,....|Àug. 2, Qm, Dept. West, Frank,......... Mar, 2, Ins. Gen. Dept. 
Roberts, B. K........ Aug. 3, Artillery Corps. Allen, Leven C...... . |Mar. 15, 16th Infantry, 
O'Hara, J...........- Aug. 4, Artillery Corps. Smith, Charles S,..... Apr _5, Ord. Dept. 
Hughes, M, B........ Aug, 9, 1st Cavalry, . Hyde, John McE...... Apr, 12, Qm. Dept, 
Harvey, Philip F...... Aug. 6, Medical Dept. . Ruffner, Ernest H..... Apr. 13, Corps of Engineers, 
Andrews, George..... Aug. 7, A, G, Dept, Richmond, Eph. T, C.,|AÀpr. 14, Artillery Corps. 
Cornman, D.......... Aug. 8, 7th Infantry. Chase, George F...... Apr. 15, 12th Cavalry. 
Hall, C, B........... Aug. 8, 18th Infantry. Beck, William H...... Apr. 15, 3d Cavalry. 
Byrne, Charles B..... Aug. 9, Medical Dept. |[Hull, John A......... Apr. 16, . A, Gen. Dept, 
Duncan, J. W........ Aug. 9, 6th Infantry. Bomus, Peter 8.......|Apr. 18, 6th Cavalry. 
Taylor, Asher C.......JAug. 10, Artillery Corps. Parker, James S...... Apr. 19, A. G. Dept. 
Hubbull, H, W....... Aug. 10, Artillery Corps. ][Macklin, James E,....|Apr. 20, 3d Infantry. 
Stewart, W, F........ Aug, 11, Artillery Corps. Sears, Clinton B...... Apr. 21, Corps of Engineers, 
Wygant, H...... o... |AUS. 11, 22d Infantry. Garrard, Joseph,..... |Apr, 22, 14th Cavalry, 
Mansfield, F, W,..... Aug. 12, 2d Infantry. Pitcher, William L....|May 25, 28th Infantry, 
Ray, P. H...... Qe... (Aug. 12, 4th Infantry, Robinson, Frank U....|May 25, 13th Cavalry. 
Lockwood, B. C....... Aug, 13, 29th Infantry. Potts, Ramsay D...... July 19, Artillery Corps. 
Reade, P.......o..... Aug, 13, 23d Infantry, Foster, Herbert S,....|July 26, 12th Infantry. 
Van Orsdale, J, T..... Aug. 14, 17th Infantry. Allison, James N......!July 27, Sub, Dept, 
Buchanan, J. A....... Aug. 14, 24th Infantry, Hills, Elbridge R..... July 28, A. G, Dept. 
Clem, John L.........;Aug. 15, Qm. Dept. Dent, John C........ July 29, 24th Infantry. 
Huston, J. F......... Aug. 19, 19th Infantry. McGunnegle, Geo. K..|July 30, 17th Infantry. | 
Butler, John G....... Aug. 16, Ordnance Dept. Robinson, Edgar B... |July 31, 9th Infantry. 
Stedman, €, A........ Aug. 16, oth Cavalry. Taylor, Sidney W..... July 31, A. G. Dept. 
Steever, E. Z......... Aug. 17, 4th Cavalry. l|Blunt, Stanhope E,...|Aug. 1, Ordnance Dept, 
Patten, William S.... Aug. 17, Qm. Dept, Ruhlen, George. ...... Aug. 2, Qm, Dept. 
Simpson, William A...|Aug. 18, A. G. Dept. |] Humphrey, Charles...¡Aug. 3, Artillery Corps. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. . ]|Lomia, Luigia........ Aug. 4, Artillery Corps. 
Fiebeger, Gustav J....|May 4, 1806| Prof. Mil. Acad. Hein, Otto L......... Aug. 5, 10th Cavalry, 
Allen, Charles J...... Feb. 5, 1897|Corps of Engineers, ¡|Torney, George H..... Aug. 6, Medical Dept, 











Name. 
Lt.-Cols.—Cont. 


Booth, Charles A..... 
Greene, Henry A..... 
Cramplon, Louis W... 
Bolton, Edwin B...... 
Schenck, Alex. D..... 
Pratt, Sedgwick...... 
McClellan, John...... 

Pettit, James 8,...... A 
Hodges, Charles L..... 
Loughborough, R.H,R, 
Ballance, John G..... 
Taylor, Frank G...... 
Yeatman, Richard T... 
Davis, Thomas F...... A 
Miller, William H..... A 
Brush, Daniel H...... 
Heath, Frank......... 
Paddock, George H.... A 


Majors: 


Muhlenberg, John C.. > 


Smith, George R.. 


Halford, Elijah W.... 


Kilbourne, Chas, E 


Powell, Chas. F..... 
Knight, John G. D... 
Hoxie, Richard L..... 


Marshall, Wm. L 


Bullis, John L..... 


Leach, Smith S....... 
Appel, Aaron H...... 
Kingman, Dan C..... 
Powell, Junius L..... 
Richard, Charles..... N 
Carter, W. Fitzhugh.. 

Ebert, Rudolph G.... 
Gibson, Robert J.....|A 
Rogers, Harry L......|M 
Black, William M.... 
Watrous, Jerome A... 
Fisk, Walter L....... J 
Roessler, S. W....... 
Derby, Geo. McC..... 
Lusk, James L..... 
Abbot, Frederic V.. 
Casey, Thomas L.... 
Bingham, Theo. A... 
Taylor, Daniel M..... 


Gilbert, Wm. SEND 
Bushnell, George E... 


Birmingham, H. P 


Carter, Edw'd Champe 

Tweedale, John....... 

Reese, Harry L....... ; 
Vinson, Webster...... 
Lyle, David A........ 
Wyeth, Marlboro’ C... 
Wallace, Hamilton S.. 
Johnson, Richard W.. 


Townsend, C. McD 


Owen, William O..... 
Egan, Peter R....... 
Goethals, George W...| Feb 
Brainard, David L.... 
Wakeman, Wm. J.... 
Rockwell, James, Jr... 


Payson, Francis L 


Millis, John........ 
Stephenson, Wm..... 
Phillips, John L...... Oo 
Robinson, Wm. W., Jr |N 
Davis, George B...... 


Russell, Andrew H.... 
Polhemus, Adrian S... 
Borden, William C.... 
Mearns, Edgar A..... Feb 
Edie, Guy L......... 
Crosby, William D....| Feb 
Kneedler, Wm. L..... 
Gandy, Charles M.... 
Pearson, Daniel C....| Feb 
Ewing, Charles B..... 


McCaw. Walter D 


Dodd, George A... ee 
Kean, Jefferson R.... 


Raymond, Henry 
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Willard, Joseph H.... 
Gardner, Edward F... 
Bixby, William H.... 
Corbusier, Wm. H.... 
Appel, Daniel M..... 
Perley, Harry O...... D 
Rossell, William T.... 
Symons, Thos. W. ... 
Davis, William B..... : 
Gray, William W..... O 
Brechemin, Louis..... 
La Garde, Louis A... 
Banister. John M..... 


to 
BLOW CH EH EN CO CN EN 


tor 
MO 


A Che 


Jan. 2 


tore 


ment and Corps. 


Aug. 8, 1903/8th Infantry. 


8, 1st Infantry, 
9, Medical Dept. 
9, 10th Infantry. 
10, Artillery Corps. 
“0, Artillery Corps, 
. 11, Artillery Corps. 
. 11, A. G. Dept. 
. 12, 23d Infantry. 
. 12, 6th Infantry. 
. 13, 29th Infantry. 
. 13, 19th Infantry, 
. 14, 27th Infantry. 
. 14, 30th Infantry. 
. 15, Qm. Dept. 
. 15, 11th Infantry. 
16, Ordnance Dept. 
16, Sth Cavalry. 


20, 1882) Pay Dept. 
; Pay Dept. 
10, 1893| Pay Dept. 


. 6 Pay Dept. 
A SCH 1895| Corps of Engineers. 


Corps of Engineers. 


. 31, Corps of Engineers. 

10, Corps of Engineers. 

. 13, Corps of Engineers. 
1, Medical Dept. 

2. Corps of Engineers. 
17, Medical Dept. 
15, Medical Dept. 
T, Medical Dept. 

6, 1896|Corps of Engineers. 


31, Corps of Engineers. 


g. 11, Medical Dept. 


10, Medical Dept. 

9, Medical Dept. 
13, Medical Dept. 
26, 1897| Medical Dept. 


. 29, Pay Department. 
5, Corps of Engineers, 
3, Medical Dept. 
31, Corps of Engineers, 
1, Medical Dept, 
15, Medical Dept. 
30, Medical Dept. 
17, 1898| Medical Dept. 


A Medical Dept. 
2, Pay Dept. 
Corps of Engineers. 
Pay Department. 
Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Ordnance Dent. 
Medical Dept. 
Sub. Dept. 
Pay Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dent. 
Medical Dept. 
1899|R. and P. Office. 
Pay Dept. 
Pay Dept. 
Ordnance Dept. 
Medical Dept, 
Pay Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
1900|Corps of Engineers, 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Corps of Engineers. 
Sub. Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Oránance Dent. 
Pay Dept. 
Corps of Engineers, 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Qm. Dept. 
Sub. Dept. 
1901|Ordnance Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept, 
2d Cavalry. 
Medical Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
14th Cavalry. 
Medical Devt. 
Medical Dept. 


Ce hl e 


a - 
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Name. Commission. 


Majors.—Cont. 
Hickey, James B..... Feb, 
McClernand, Edwd. J. | Feb. 
Hunt, Levi P........ Feb. 
Murray, Cunliffe H... | Feb. 
Varnum, Charles A... | Feb. 


Ives, Francis J....... Feb, 
Kendall, William P... Feb. 
Morris, Edward R....|Feb. 


Tutherly, Herbert E...| Feb, 
Jones, Thaddeus W... | Feb. 
Hardie, Francis H....| Feb. 
Hunter, George K.... | Feb. 
O'Connor, Chas. M... | Feb. 


Martin, Medad C..... Feb, 
Long, Oscar F........ Feb, 
Scriven, George P..... Feb, 


Crane, Charles J......| eb. 
Bailey, Hobart K..... en 


Paulding, William....|Feb. 
Cooke, Lorenzo W....|Feb. 
Sharpe, Alfred C..... Feb. 
Roach, George H..... Feb. 


Bowen, Wm. H. C....|Feb. 
Robinson, Henry E... | Feb. 
Von Schrader, Fred’k.. | Feb. 
Wotherspoon, W., W.. | Feb. 
Mason, Charles W....} Feb. 
Williams, Arthur..... Feb, 
Irons, James A....... Feb, 
Carrington, F. DeL...|Feb. 
Lovering, Leonard A..|Feb. 
Evans, Robert K..... Feb. 
Cooke. George F...... Feb. 
Glassford, Wm. A.... 
Chubb, Chas. St. J....| Feb. 
Sawyer, J. Estcourt...| Feb. 
Wood, Palmer G..... Feb. 
Howland, Carver..... Feb, 
Stevens, Robert R.... | Feb. 
Hodgson, Fred’k G... | Feb. 
Crittenden, John J....| Feb. 


Wood, William T..... Feb. 
Evans, William P.... | Feb. 
Bellinger, John B..... Feb. 
French, John T., Jr. . .| Feb. 
Aleshire, James B.... | Feb. 


West, Barrington K.. | Feb. 
Niskern, Albert D.... | Feb. 
Maxfield, Joseph E... | Feb. 
Downey, George F.... Feb, 


Dunn, George M..... Feb. 
Harris, Henry S. T... F'eb. 
Birnie, Rogers....... Feb. 
Craig, Louis A....... Feb. 
Wilder, Wilbur E..... Feb. 
Guilfoyle, John F..... Feb. 
Watts, Charles H..... Feb. 
Edwards, Frank A.... Feb. 
Day, Matthias W..... Feb. 


Finley, Walter L..... . 
Irvine, Robert J. C... Feb. 
Hardin, Edward E. ... H 
Wilson, Richard H....| Feb. 
Febiger, Lea......... Feb. 
Byrne, Bernard A.... . 
French, Francis H.... 
Augur, Ammon A.... Feb. 


Scott, George L...... Mar. 
McClure, Charles..... Mar: 
Wolf, Silas A........ Mare 
Starr, Charles G...... Mar. 
Buttler, William C... Mar 
Kendall, Henry F.... Mar. 
Rogers, James S...... ar, 
Young, George S..... Apr. 


Eastman, Frank F....| Apr. 
Bullard, Robert L.... | Apr. 
Banister, William B.. | ADr. 
Krauthoff, Charles R. | Apr. 
Woodruff, Charles E.. | Apr. 


Moon, Henry B..... . | Apr. 
Peshine, John H., H...| Apr. 
Glenn, Edwin F...... Apr. 
Ayers, Charles G...... Apr, 
Biddle, John......... Apr. 
Hodges, Harry F..... May 
Warren, James G..... May 
Goodman, Thos. C....|May 
Houston, James B....| May 
Cecil, George R..... . | May 
Patterson, Robert H.. | May 
Wood, Oliver E...... |May 
Dodds, Frank L..... . | May 
Porter, John B....... May 
Fuller, Ezra B....... May 
Shillock, Paul........ June 
Goodier. Lewis E..... June 
Mann, William A.....|July 
Davis, Edward..... ,,|July 
Califf, Joseph M..... .| July 
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RELATIVE RANK OF OFFICERS.—Continued. 


Date of Corps or Regi- Date of Corps or R 
——MÓ——ÓM—MMÁ——————— — —M———————— —M——M————— 


ment and Corps. 


11th Cavalry. 
A. A. G 


13th Cavalry. 

4th Cavalry. 

Tth Cavalry. 
Medical Dept, 
Medical Dept, 
Medical Dept, 
Ins, Gen. 
13th Cavalry. 
14th Cavalry. 
15th Cavalry.. 
14th Cavalry, 
Qm. Dept. 
Qm. Dept. 
Signal Corps. 
A. A. G. 
Ins. Gen. 

3d Infantry. 
26th Infantry. 
A. A.G 


28th Infantry, 
Sth Infantry. 
4th Infantry. 
Qm. Dept. 
6th Infantry. 
4th Infantry. 
26th Infantry. 
Ins. Gen. 
1st Infantry. 
29th Infantry. 
A. A. G 


26th Infantry, 
Signal Corps. 
17th Infantry, 

m. Dept. 
12th Infantry. 
29th Infantry, 

m. Dept. 

m. Dept. 
22d Infantry. 
20th Infantry. 
29th Infantry, 

m. Dept. 

m. Dept. 

m. Dept. 
Sub. Dept. 
Sub. Dept. 
Signal Corps, 

ay. Dept. 


J. A. Gen. Dept, 


Medical Dept. 
Ordnance Dept. 
15th Cavalry, 
A. A.G 


12th Cavalry. 
5th Cavalry, 
4th Cavalry. 
15th Cavalry. 
11th Cavalry. 
9th Infantry, 
Tth Infantry. 
8th Infantry. 
17th Infantry, 
13th Infantry, 
16th Infantry, 
20th Infantry, 
10th Cavalry. 
14th Infantry. 
19th Infantry. 
25th Infantry. 
25th Infantry. 
12th Cavalry. 
20th Infantry. 
18th Infantry, 
Sub. Dept. 
28th Infantry. 
Medical Dept. 
Sub. Dept. 
Medical Dept. 
10th Infantry, 
11th Infantry, 
5th Infantry, 
8th Cavalry. 


Corps of Engineers. 
Corps of Engineers. 
Corps of Engineers. 


Pay. Dept. 
Pay. Dept. 
3d Infantry. 
Artillery Corps. 
Artillery Corps. 


J. A. Gen, Dept. 
J. A. Gen. Dept. 


7th Cavalry. 
Medical Dept. 


J. A. Gen. Dept. 


14th Infantry. 
Artillery Corps. 
Artillery Corps. 
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RELATIVE RANK OF OFFICERS.—Continued. 
e Date of Corps or Regi- Commission, Corps or Regi- 
Name. Commission. | ment and Corps. | Name. Date-of | ment and Corps. 
Majon eont Majors—Cont, 
Hobbs, Charles W....|July 1, 1901| Artillery Corps. Wales, Philip G. -....|Oct. 27, 1902| Medical Dept. 
Hoskins, John D. .|July 1, Ins. Gen. Dept. Wheeler, Homer W. Oct. 29, Cavalry. 
Waltz, Millard F. .|July 5, A. A. G. : Todd, Albert......... Nov, 6, Artillery Corps. 
Ames, Robert F...... July 11, 16th Infantry. Smith, Allen M...... Nov. 23, Medical Dept. 
Getty. Robert N..... .|July 23, 1st Infantry. Clark, Wallis O...... Nov. 28, Sth Infantry. 
Jones. Frank B....... July 26, 9th Infantry. Brown, Edward T.... | Dec. 3, Artillery Corps. 
Harris, Henry L..... .|Aug. 1, Artillery Corps. Chynoweth, Edward..|Dec. 5, 17th Infantry. 
Murray. Arthur..... ug. 1, Artillery Corps. Bigelow, John, Jr..... Dec. 8, Cavalry. 
Birkhimer, Wm. ES .|JAug. 1, Artillery Corps. Slaker, Adam........ Dec. 20, Artillery Corps. 
Adams. Thomas R....|Aug. 1, Ins. Gen. Thurston, Wallis A...|Dec. 29, 29th Infantry. 
Lundeen, John A..... Aug. S Artillery Corps. Plummer, Edward n: «| Dec, 31, 3d Infantry. 
Crawford. Medorem...|Aug. 22, Artillery Corps. Read, Robert D., Jr... Jan 16, 1903 us Cavalry 
Whistler. Garland N.. Aug. 22, Artillery Corps. Swift, Eben... | Jan. 24, A. G. Dept. 
Reed, Henry A....... Aug. 22, Artillery Corps. Morrow, Henry M. Jan. 27, J. A. G. Dep t. 
Cummins. Albert S... | Aug. 22, Artillery Corps, Burr, Edward. ....... Jan. 29, Cor of Engineers, 
Dyer, Alexander B....|Aug. 23, Artillery Corps, Lockett, James....... Jan. 30, Cavalry. 
Gresham, John C..... Sept. 17. 6th Cavalry. Kirby, Henry........ Feb, .4, 18th Infantry. 
Byrne, Charles....... Sept. 22, 30th Infantry. Howe, Edgar W...... Feb, 10, 27th Infantry. 
Walker, Leverett H...|Sept, 23, Artillery Corps. Clarke, Joseph T e Feb. 13, Medical Dept. 
Duvall. William P....|Sept. 23, Artillery Corps. Mitcham, Orin B..... Feb. 17, Ordnance Dept. 
Andrews, Henry M....|Sept. 23 Artillery Corps. Blocksem, Augustus P.| Feb. 17, 1st Cavalry. 
Parkhurst, Chas. D...|Sept. 23, Artillery Corps. Borup, Henry D......| Feb. 18, Ordnance Dept, 
Randolph, Benj. H... | Sept. 23, Artillery Corps. Black, William....... Feb. 18, 13th Infantry. 
Abercrombie, Wm. PB. .| Sept. 27, 30th Infantry. Smith, Robert S...... Feb. 19, Pay. Dept. 
Nichols, William A... t. ; 21st Infantry. Beach, Lansing H.....| Feb. 20, Corps of Engineers. 
Terrett, Colville P....| Oct. ` 12th Infantry. Bush, James C....... Feb. 21, Artillery Corps. 
MacNutt, Ira....... ct. 15, Ordnance Dept. Gaston, Joseph À..... Feb. 22, Ist Cavalry. 
Phister, Nat P....... Oct. 15, 2d Infantry. Knight, John T...... Feb, 24, m. Dept. 
Paxton, Alexis R..... Oct. 16, 13th Infantry. Scott, Hugh Boss vues Feb, 25, 14th Cavalry: 
Rafferty, Ogden...... ct. 24, Medical Dept. Greene, Frank....... Mar, 2, Signal Corps, 
Littell, Isaac W...... ct. 26, m. Dept. Reber, Samuel....... Mar, 2, Signal Corps. 
Bingham. Gonzales Se .| Oct. 26, m. Dept. Squier, George O..... Mar, 2, Signal Corps. 
Macomb, Montg'y M..|Nov. 4, Artillery Corps. Newton, John........ Mar, 15, 16th Infantry. 
Wisser, John P....... ov, 4, Artillery Corps. Lippitt, William F. Mar. 18, Medical Dept. 
Torrey. Zerah W...... Nov. 8, 24th Infantry. Montgomery. Benj. T.. Mar. 18, Chief Tel. Ex. Ofi. 
Jackson, James B..... Nov, 11, 11th Infantry. Kelley, William, Jr. Mar. 19, Asso. Prof. M. A, 
Ray. Beecher B..... Nov. 12, Pay. Dept. Hoppin, Curtis . | Mar. 23, AS Cavalry. 
Gale, George H. S «| Dec. 6, 9th Cavalry. Dunning, Samuel w.. -| Mar. 29, G. Dept 
Turner, Reuben B. Dec. 8, 8th Infantry. Bruff, Lawrence L. pr. 5, Ordnance Dept. 
Pitcher, John........ Dec. 9, 6th Cavalry. Carson, John M., Jr.. .| Apr, 12, Qm. D ept. 
Mason, Charles F..... Dec. 9, Medical Dept. Zinn, George A....... Apr. 13, Corps of Engineers, 
Glennan, James D....|Jan. 1, 1902| Medical Dept. Ludlow, Henry H..... Apr. 14, Artillery Corps. 
Bradley Alfred E..... Jan. 1, Medical Dept. Hamilton, William R. | Apr. 14, Artillery Corps. 
Frederick, Daniel A .| Jan. 31, A, A. G. McCormick, Lloyd S.. | Apr. 15. 7th Cavalry. 
Lord, Herbert M. Feb. 20, Pay. Dept. Ripley, Henry A...... pr. 15, 8th Cavalry. 
Harrison, Geo. P. Feb, 21, Artillery Corps. Portello, Toseph M. T. Apr. 17, 25th Infantry. 
Taylor, Charles We Feb. 22, 13th Cavalry. Galbraith, Jacob G. Apr. 18, 1st Cavalry. 
Tillson. John C. F. ...| Mar. 12, 4th Infantry. Strother, Lewis H. Apr. 20, 11th Infantry. 
Browne, Edward H. Mar. 25, 2d Infantry. | Langfitt, William C. ;| Apr. 21, Corps of Engineers, 
Willcox, Charles......|Apr. 7, Medical Dept. Erwin, James B. .... pr. 22, 9th Cavalry. 
Ducat, Arthur C..... | Apr. 14, 7th Infantry. Morgan, George H. Apr. 27, 9th Cavalry. 
Travis, Pierce M. B...|Apr. 14, 28th Infantry. Boughton, Daniel H..|May 25, 2d Cavalry. 
Goe. James B........ Apr. 15. 19th Infantry. Fremont, Francis P...|May 25, 12th Infantry. 
Devol, Carroll A...... May i Qm. Dept. Truitt, Charles M..... June 23, 23d Infantry. 
Liggett, Hunter...... May 5, 21st Infantry. Howell, Seymour..... June 25, eck Dept. 
Kennon, Lyman W. May 28, 10th Infantry. Bethel, Walter A..... July 15, G. Dept. 
Lassiter, William..... May 28, 15th Tnfantry. Sickel, Horatio G.....|July 16, 12d Cavalry. 
Morton, Charles Ss ...|May 28, 6th  “fantry. Bell, George, Jr......|July 26, . 12th Infantry.  . 
Beach. William D. June 9, 10th t. valry. Hart, William H..... July 27, Corps of Engineers. 
Pickering. Abner..... June 9, 22d Infantry. Foster, Charles Wa . o. | July : Artillery Corps. 
Baker, Frank........ une 14, Ordnance Dept. Clarke, Charles J. T. ..| July , 26th Infantry. 
Williams, John R.. June 18, A. A, G. Cowles, Warren H....|July 30, 24th Infantry. 
Shunk, William A.. June 28, 8th Cavalry. Deems, Clarence...... July 31, Artillery Corps, 
Frick. Euclid B...... June 28, Medical Dept. Parke, John S., Jr....|J uly 31, 22d Infantry. 
Maney. James A...... June 28, 17th Infantry. Palmer, Alfred M.....| Aug, 2, Qm. Dept. 
Bailey. Harry L...... June 28, 2d Infantry. Ireland, Merritt...... Aug. 3, Medical Dept. 
Keefer, Frank R..... |June 30, Medical Dept. White, John V....... ug. 3, . G. Dept. 
Cruse, Thomas.......|July 5, m. Dept... Weaver, Erasmus M...|Aug, 4, Artillery Corps. 
Bishop. Hoel S.......|July 8, Sth Cavalry. Hammond, Andrew G.|Aug. 5, 3d Cavalry. 
Mallory, John S...... July ; 1st Infantry. Wells, George M..... |Aug. 6, Medical Dept. 
Emery: Joras A..... July 10, 27th Infantry, McCoy, Frank B...... Aug. $8, 17th Infantry. 
Andrus, Edwin P..... July 15, 3d Cavalry. Fisher, Henry C......|Aug. 9, Medical Dept. 
Palmer, George..... uly 15, 21st Tofaniry, Chandler, Elias..... ug, 9, 2tik Infantry. 
Bean, William H..... | July 21, Sub. Dep Hoyle, Eli S......... Aug. 10, Artillery Corps. 
Homer, William B... .| July 22, Artillery. Gora. Adams, Granger..... .| Aug. 10, Artillery Corps. 
Rochester, Wm. B., Jr July 24, Pay. Dept. Marsh, Frederick..... Aug, 11, Artillery Corps. 
Sibley, Frederick W. .| July 30, 11th Cavalry. Noyes, Charles R.....jAug. 12, 9th Infantry. ` 
Miller. Samuel W.... |July 30, 19th Infantry. Ab t, Charles W.... Aug. 12, 25th Infantry. 
Anderson, Geo. L. July 30, Artillery Corps, Blatchford, Robert M.|Aug. 13, 28th Infantry. 
Dette Thos. U....|Aug. 12, Medical Dept. Beacom, John H......|Aug. 14, 6th Infantry. 
nyder, Henry D..... ept. 7, Medical Dept. May, Willis T........ Aug. 14, 15th Infantry. 
Si es. Lotus........ ept. 11, Artillery Corps. Hovey, Henry W.....|Aug. 14, 28d Infantry. 
Cheever, Benj. H..... Sept. 13, 8th Cavalry. Woodward, Chas. G Aug. 14, Artillery Corps, 
Coffin. William H....|Sept. 20, Artillery Corps. Gayle, Edward E..... Aug. 14, Artillery Corps. 
Benham, Henry H....|Sept. 24, 23d imn Baxter. John E....... Aug. 15, Qm. Dept. 
McCarthy. Daniel E.. | Oct. , Qm. D ept Hearn, Lawrence J... .| Aug. 15, 21st Infantry. 
Van Vliet, Robert C.. | Oct. 3, 10th Infantry. Hobbs, Frank E...... Aug. 16, Ordnance Dept. 
Buck, William L..... Oct, 11, 18th Infantry. Johnson, Franklin O..|Aug. 16, 16th Infantry. 
Tyler, Charles R......J) Oct, 18, 27th Infantry. Zaluiski, Moses G..... Aug. 17. Qm. Dept. 
GENERALS RETIRED FROM ACTIVE SERVICE. 
Date of Cause for Date of Cause for 
Name. Retirement. Retirement. Name Retirement. Retirement. 
Lieutenant-Generals Major-Gens.—Cont. 
Schofield, John M..... Rept, 28, 1895) By oper. of law. McCook, Alex. D...... April 22, 1895| By oper. of law. 
Miles, Nelson A........ Aug. $8,1905|By oper. of law, Ruger, Thos. H........ April 1897|By oper. of law. 
Major-Generals. Wheaton, Frank....... May 8, By oper. of law. 
Sickles, DanieL E. e | April 14, 1869|Loss of limb. Forsyth, James W..... May 14. + [After 40 yrs. serv, 
Howard, Oliver O.. . Nov. 8, 1894 By oper. of law. Merritt, Wesley....... »| June 16, 1900! By oper. of law. 
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GENERALS RETIRED FROM ACTIVE SERVICE.—Continued. 
Date of Cause for Date of Cause for 
Name. | Retirement. Retirement. Name, _| Retirement. | Retirement. — 

Shafter, Wm. R....... June 30, 1901|By oper. of law. De Russy, Isaac D..... April 15, 1902|After 40 yrs. serv. 
Otis, Elwell S......... Mar, 25, 1902| By oper. of law. Burt, Andrew 8...... April 15, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Wheaton, Eod: secos dy 15, By oper. of law. Sheridan, Michael V..|April 16, Over 30 yrs. serv, 
Brooke, John R........ July 21, | |By oper. of law. Hooton, Mott......... April 16, By oper. of law. 
Hughes, Robert P...... Apr, 11, 1903| By oper. of law. Snyder, Simon........ May 10, Over 30 yrs. serv. 
Breckinridge, John C....| Apr. 12, Over 40 yrs. serv. | Auman, William....... May 10, Over 30 yrs. serv. 
Ludington, Marshall....| Apr. 13, Over 40 yrs. serv. ||Harbach, Abram A....|May 28, After 40 yrs, serv. 
Davis, George W....... July 26, By oper of law. Spurgin, Wm. F...... May 29, After 40 yrs. serv. 

i«Brigadier-Generals. . Sternberg, Geo. M..... June 8, By oper. of law. 
Fessenden, Francis.....| Nov. 41, 1866/Loss of limb. Whiteside, Sam’] M...|June 9, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Long, El... tee Aug. 16, 1867|W’ds in line duty. ||Lincoln, Sumner H....|June 9, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Wood. Thos. J........ June 29, 1868| W'ds in line duty. | Bird, Charles......... June 17, By oper. of law. 
Hardin, Martin D.....|Mar. 15, 1869! W'ds in line duty. ||Smith, Jacob.......... July 16 Sec. 1251 rev. stat. 
Rucker, Daniel H.....|Feb. 23. 1882| After 40 yrs, serv. || Ward, Thomas......... July 22, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Murray, Robert........|Aug. 16, 1886;By oper. of law. Forwood, William H....|Sept. 7, By oper. of law. 
Wilcox, Orlando R....|April 16, 1887, By oper. of law. Bisbee, Wiltiam H...... Oct. 1, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Baird, Absalom........ Aug. 20, 1888| By oper. of law. Kimball, Amos S....... Oct, 2, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Drum, Richard C.....| May 20, 1889| By oper. of law. McKibben. Chambers...|Oct. 3, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Rochester, Wm. B.....|Feb. 15, 1890| By oper, of law. Quinton, William...... Oct. 9, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Holabird, ¡Samuel B...|June 18, By oper. of law. Rodgers, John I........ Oct, 15, After 40 yrs. serv. 
Grierson, Benj. H..... July 8, By oper. of law. Hood, Charles C....... ‘ov, 24, After 40 yrs. serv, 
Moore, John.......... Aug, 16, . By oper. of law. Hasbrouck, Henry C....| Jan. 5, 1903|Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Carr, Eugene A...... .|Feb. 15, 1893;Over 62 yrs. age. ||Hays, Edward M....... Jan, 26, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Hawkins, John P......|Sept. 29, 1894|By oper. of law. Davis, Charles L........ Feb. 10, Uver 40 yrs. serv. 
Smith, William........ May 26, 1895|By oper. of law. Farley, Joseph P....... Feb. 18, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Morgan, Michael R....|Jan. 18, 1897|By oper. of law, Foote, Morris C........ Feb. 19, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Craighill, Wm. P......]Feb, 1, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Paird, George W........ Feb, 20, Over 62 yrs. age. 
Sawtelle, Chas, G.....| Feb. 16, After 40 yrs, serv. ||Furey. John V......... Feb. 25, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Mills, Anson...... sw wel June 22, Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Mansfield. Samuel M....| Feb, 21, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Carlton, Caleb H......|June 30, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Huggins, Eli L......... Feb, 23, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Ruggles, George D.....| Sept. 11, By oper. of law, Goodale, Greenleaf A....| Feb. 24, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Sullivan, Thos. C.... ov. 14, By oper. of law. McCrea, Tully......... Mar. 2, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Bell, Wm. H......... Jan. 28, 1898| By oper. of law. Vroom, Peter D........ Apr, 12, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Weeks, George H...... Feb. 3, By oper. of law. Smith, Jared A......... Apr. 14, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Breck, Samuel........ Feb. 25, By oper. of law. Rawles, Jacob B........ Apr. 15, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Nash, Wm. H........ May 2, At age of 62 yrs, Groesbeck, Stephen W.. | Apr. 17, Over 62 yrs. age. 
Graham, Wm. M...... Sept. 28, By oper. of law. Myrick, John R......... pr. 18, Over 40 yrs. serv, 
Hawkins, Hamilton S..|Oect. 4, After 40 yrs. serv, |¡Rucket, Louis H........ Apr. 19, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Coppinger, John J..... Oct. 11, By oper. of law. Baldwin, Theodore A....| Apr. 20, Over 40 yrs. serv, 
Kent, Jacob F........ ct. 15, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Rogers, William P...... Apr. 21, Over 62 yrs. age. 
Worth, Wm. 8........|Nov 9, Over 30 yrs. serv. (Page, John, H...... ....|July .27, Over 40 yrs. serv, 
Wherry, Wm. M......|Jan. 18, 1899| Over 30 yrs. serv. ||\Woodruff, Charles A.... | July 28, Over 35 yrs. serv. 
Patterson, John H.....|Feb. 6, Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Haskin, William L...... July 29, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Sinclair, Wm.........| Feb. 13, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Miner, Charles W....... July 30, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Miller, Marcus P......|Mar. 27, By oper. of law.  ||Sanuo, James M. J...... July 31, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Sumner, Edwin V.....|Mar. 30, Over 30 yrs. serv, ||Rober, Charles F....... Aug. 1, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Carey, Asa B.........|July 12, By oper. of law. Atwood, Edward B...... Aug. 3, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Pennington, A. C, M..|Oct, 17, After 40 yrs. serv, ||Reilly, James W........| AUS. 2, Over 62 yrs. age. 
Frank, Royal T......|Oct. 18, Atter 40 yrs, serv. ||Smith, Frank G........ Aug. 4, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Carpenter, Louis H....|Oct. 19, Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Rodney, George B...... Aug, 5, Over 40 yrs. eerv. 
Overshine, Samuel.....{Oct, 20, ver 30 yrs. serv. |¡Wells, Almond B....... Aug. ©, Over 35 yrs. serv. 
Burke, Daniel W...... Oct. 21, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Cleary, Peter J. A...... Aug. 7, Over 35 yrs. serv. 
Kellogg, Edgar R..... Dec. 16, Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Babcock, John B....... Aug. 8, Over 35 yrs. serv. 
Carpenter, Gilbert S...|Dec. 26, Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Ocolidge, Charles A..... ug. 9, Over 40 yrs, serv. 
Anderson, Thos. M....|Jan. 21. 1900|By oper. of law, Roberts, Cyrus. ........ ug, 9, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Wheeler, Joseph....... Sept. 10, By oper of law. Thompson, J. Milton Aug. 10, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Freeman, Henry B....|Jan, 17,1901!'Hy oper. of law, De Witt, Calvin........ ug. 10, Over 35 yrs, serv, 
Eagan, Chas. P...... e| Dec. 6, 1900/Over 30 yrs. serv, Woodruff, Car A...... Aug. 11, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Schwan, Theodore.....}Feb. 21, 1901! After 40 yrs. serv. ||Kinzie, Davie 1........ Aug. 11, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Daggett, Aaron S...... Mar. 2 Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Tiernon, Joh . L........ Aug. 12, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Wilson, John M....... April 11, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Miller, James.......... ug. 12, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Robert, Henry M..... May 2, By oper. of law. Bowman, Alpheus H....| Aug. 13, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Barlow, John W...... May 3, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Craigie, David J....... Aug. 13, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Lieber, G. Norman....|May 21, By oper. of law, Penney, Charles G...... Aug. 14, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Barr, Thomas F...... | May 22, Over 30 yrs. serv. ||Rice, Edmund.......... Aug. 14, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Clous, John W........ May 24, After 40 yrs. serv. ||Chance, Jesse C........ Aug. 15, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Bell, James M........ Oct. 1, By oper. of law. Forbes, Theodore F,.... | Aug. 15, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Merriam, Henry C....|Nov. 13, By oper. of law, Wheeler, David D...... Aug. 16, Over 40 yrs. serv. 
Hal, Robert H....... Nov. 15, By oper. of law, Matile, Leon A......... Aug. 16, Over 35 yrs. serv. 
Buffington, Adelbert R.| Nov, 22, By oper. of law, Cooper, Charles L....... Aug. 17, Over 35 yrs. serv. 
Guenther, Francis L..|Feb. 22, 1902|By oper. of law, Simpson, John......... Aug. 18, Uver 35 yrs. serv. 








United States Army Reorganization. 


Tbe beginning of the war with Spain, in 1898, 
found the United States with an army numbering 
only about 26,000 men, inelastic, defective in many 


important details and under an organization differing. 


but little from the heritage left by the Revolution. 


Measures taken at once and money spent without. 


stint strengthened it numerically until, at one period, 
there were about.275,000 soldiers, including volun- 
teers, under arms. At the close of the war, and in 


connection with the subsequent experiences in the. 


Philippines, it began to be very evident that to be 
prepared the United States needed an army which 
could be increased and decreased at will without 
waiting for the comparatively slow action of Congress 
in time of need. A bill was drafted and presented 
to Congress, and, after consideration, made a law, 
giving the President, under certain conditions, discre- 
tion to increase or decrease the army between fixed 
limits—a maximum of 100,000 men and a minimum 
a pounds the latter the peace footing of the organ- 
ation. 


The renovation of the army began to be planned: 


as far back as 1874 when General Emory Upton, ap- 





pointed special commissioner to visit the armies of strength of the corps will eventually be 18,920 men, 


E Mia m ie rc ar A 


Europe, made his report to the War Department, to 
have it filed in the archives. Secretary of War Root 
dug up the ideas in this report, offered them to Con- 
gress, saw that they were made interesting and kept 
them so until they were incorporated into a law. 
There are five or six general features of the scheme 
by which the plan may be summarized. A three bat- 
talion formation for infantry as well as for cavalry 
and artillery, a general and systematic extension of 
military education, examination as a condition for 
promotion, 
as opposed to permanent staff appointments, the es- 
tablishment of a general staff and the increased effi- 
ciency of the national guard or milita. 

The present enlisted strength of the army is 
58,000 men, distributed between fifteen regiments of 
cavalry, an artilery corps and thirty regiments of 
infantry. Each regiment of cavalry has 516 privates, 
besides its quota of commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers and its band. Thirty batterles of field 
artillery and 126 batteries of heavy artillery consti- 
tute the artillery corps, each battery containing as 


interchangeable service in staff and line ` 


many men as are needed for its service. The full ` 


e 
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the increase to be made within two years, as fast 
as men can be trained for this form of the service. 
Under the old organization the artillery was divided 
into five regiments, scattered about the various coast 
defenses and army posts, so that the colonel of an 
artillery regiment might be in actual control of but 
a very small part of his command. 

Each infantry regiment is composed of twelve 
companies, with forty-elght privates in every com- 
pany. To place tbe army on a war footing it is 
but necessary to add 127 men to each company of 
infantry and 76 to each troop of cavalry, with a 
proportionate increase in non-commissioned officers. 

For the sake of mobility the infantry regiments 
are divided into three battalions each, each battalion 
commanded by a major. This system, though pre- 
vailing in the cavalry and artillery for some time, 
was legally adopted for the infantry at the outbreak 
of the Spanish war. Such subdivision of the regi- 
ment adds to the effectiveness of an army under 
modern conditions, when ''extended order" fighting 
is the rule, and the same number of men are made 
to cover much more ground than formerly. 

The military academy at West Point, a poorly 
housed artillery school at Fortress Monroe, Va., an 
infantry and cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., and an artillery and cavalry school at Fort 
Riley, Kan., were the only places for the instruction 
of army officers at the beginning of the Spanish war. 
By the plan mapped out by Secretary Root it was 
arranged for an improved, better housed and better 
equipped artillery school at Fortress Monroe, an en- 
gineer school of application at Washington, a school 
of submarine defense at Fort Totten, N. Y., a school 
of application for cavalry and field artillery at Fort 
Riley, an army medical school at Washington, a 
general service and staff college at Fort Leavenworth 
and a war college for the most advanced instruction 
at Washington. 

Five officers detailed from the army and the chief 
of engineers, the chief of artillery and the com- 
mandant of Leavenworth College are to constitute 
the board of supervision of all the schools. The 
Leavenworth College and elementary officers' schools 
to be established at each military post will be open 
to the officers of the national guard of the States, 
to former officers of volunteers and to graduates of 
military colleges and schools which have army offi- 
cers as instructors. Students wil] be sent to the 
War College from the Leavenworth school, only 
those who have especially distinguished themselves 
being given this honor. 

The law providing for examinations for promo- 
tlon was applied throughout the army in 1890. By 
it the President is authorized to prescribe a system 
of mental and physical examination for those below 
the rank of major who desire promotion. Special 


provision has been made for those entering the 
army from civil life either at the time of the war 
with Spain or the war between the States. A sys- 
tem for keeping a record of the services, efficiency 
and qualifications of all officers below the rank of 
colonel was inaugurated by Secretary Proctor and 
since elaborated until it is now a part of the pro- 
motion plan. 

One of th. greatest troubles with the army organ- 
ization was felt to be the lack of co-operation be- 
tween the heads of various departments. Until re- 
cently the United States army managed to get along 
with three general divisions—an administration corps, 
consisting of the Adjutant-General’s and Inspector- 
General's Departments; a supply corps, consisting .of 
the Quartermaster's, Subsistence and Pay Depart- 
ments, and a third section formed of the Ordnance. 
Engineer, Medieal and Signal services. Often staff 
Officers were selected for political or personal 
reasons and were as often civilians as military men. 
Appointments vere made for life. Since February, 
1901, staff effices are to be filled by details of 
otticers from the line wherever possible, and the 
staff detail is limited to four years. A second detail 
cannot be had until the officer has served two years 


in the line. 


This system was but a partial solution of the 
difficulty, for the same lack of co-operation existed 
as before. In 1903 a bill was passed providing for 
a general staff, expected to bind the several branches 
into one organism, with responsibility concentrated 
in one officer —the Chief of Staff. The Chief of 
Staff takes the place of the General Commanding 
the Army, and becomes a working head instead of a 
passive body. The President, as  Commander-in- 
Chief, gives the orders, the Chief of Staff sees that 
they are carried out, or explains why they have 
not been obeyed. 'The general staff, in case of war, 
becomes the War Board, the Board of Strategy to 
plan and direct campaigns, and is answerable di- 
rectly to itself for success or faliure. 

Under the Chief of Staff is a group of officers 
selected from the line and staff of all branches of 
the service, whose duty it is to keep the Chief in- 
formed in all details of their several departments. 

Lieutenant-General S. B. M. Young was chosen 
Chief of Staff, and on August 15 the General Staff 
began the new regime. 

The new militia law was passed in January, 1903, 
It provided for the more complete equipment of this 
section of the service and the establishment of a 
closer relation and better co-operation between the 
National Guard and the regular army. This aims at 
the creation of a National Volunteer Reserve, a 
part of the general plan for an elastic army. The 
present strength of the organized militia is about 
109,000 enlisted men and 9,000 officers. ^ 


PAY TABLE OF THE ARMY. 


Pay of Officers in Active Service. 
Monthly Pay. 


Grade. 











Pay of Retired Officers. 
Monthly Pay. 








After After After After After | After | After ! After 
Yearly. | 5 years | 10 years’ | 15 years'| 20 years'| Yearly. | 5 yrs.” | 10 yrs '| 15 yrs.’ | 20 yrs.” 
| service. Service, { service. | service. service. | Service. | service. | service. 
i 10 per ct. |20 per ct.|30 per ct.|40 per ct. 
Lieutenant-General .|$11,000.00 — A uid ce d Vd £ . » . . |$8,250.00 VERA EN CUN vies 
Major-General .c...o..o ,500.00 $e R sees sees ease 5,625.00 co o ec. 0... LAN NU 
Brigadier-General 5,500.00 Sé ge GER ....| 4,125.00 ira lisis A rà 
Colonel ............ ,500.001 $320.83 $350.00| $375.00| $375.00] 2.625.00|$240.62|$262.50|$281.25| $281.25 
Lieutenant-Colonel .| 3,000. 275.001  300.00| 325.00]  333.33| 2,250.00| 206.25| 225.00| 243.75] 250.00 
Major ee Ae 2,500.00 229.17 250.00 270.83 291.67) 1,875.00| 171.87| 187.50 3.1 218.75 
Captain, mounted. 5: 2,000.00 183.33 200.00 216.67 233.33] 1,500.00] 137.50] 150.00] 162.50 175.00 
Captain, not mount’d 800.001 165. 180.00| 195.00 10. 1,350.00| 123.75) 135.00] 146.25] 157.50 
Regimental Adjutant 

(Captain mtd.)....| 2,000.00 183.33 200.00 216.67 233.3 vs ia a o TS 
Regimental Quarter- 

master (Capt. mtd.)| 2,000,00 183.33 200.00 216.67 233.33 m v ads Sé EK 
Regimental Commis 

sary (Capt. mtd.).| 2,000.00 183.33 200.00 216.67 233.33 iie kss S ns ere 
Battallion & Squad- 

ron Adjutant, Eng., 

Cav. & Infy ..o.. .. 1,800.00 165.00 180.00 195.00 210.00 .. eeee See e ee. e eeee 
Battalion €  Squad- 

ron Quartermaste! 

& Commissary....| 1,600.00 146.67 160.00 173.33 186.67 SEN SE Ee bows S sce 
1st Lieutenant, mtd.| 1,600.00 146.67 60. 113.33 186.67| 1,200.00| 110.00| 120.00| 130.00 140.00 
1st Lieut., not mtd.| 1,500.00 137.50 150.00 162.50 175.001 1,125.00} 103.12] 112.50] 121.8 131.25 
2d Lieutenant, mtd.| 1,500.00 137.50 150.00 162.50 175.00| 1,125.00| 103.12| 112.50| 121.87 131.25 
2d Lieut., not mtd..| 1,400.00 128.33 140.00 151.67 163.33| 1,050.00| 96.25] 105.00) 113.75 122.50 
Chaplain ......... .| 1,800.00 165.00 180.00 195.00 210.00] 1,350.00| 123.75| 135.00| 146.25 157.50 





The pay of non-commissioned officers ranges from $15 to $46 per month; that of privates, from 
$23 per month, according to the years of actual service. 


13 to 
Hospital stewards are paid from $45 to $55 per 





month; acting hospital stewards, $25 to $35 per month; cooks, $20 to $30 per month, aná musicians from 
$17 to $70 per month. Clerks at military headquarters receive from $83.33 to $150 per month; nurses, $40 
to $150 por month, while contract surgeons, dental surgeons and veterinarians are paid salaries that range 
from $125 to $210 per month. 

Enlisted men who retire are entitled to three-fourths the monthly pay allowed in the grade they held at 
retirement, with commutation of clothing and rations at the rate of $9.50 per month. A certificate of merit 
entitles a soldier to $2 per month additional pay, continuing throughout all subsequent service. 


- 
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ENLISTMENT CONDITIONS OF THE ARMY. 


.. All persons applying for enlistment in the United 
States Army must be not less than eighteen nor more 
than thirty-five years of age. They must also be of 
good moral character, of temperate habits and be 
able to pass the necessary examination to show that 
they can speak, read and write the English language, 
and are able-bodied and free from disease. Persons 
who are under eighteen years of age, but who can 
meet all other requirements of the service, are ac- 


cepted for enlistment tf they can produce the written 
consent of parent or guardian. : 

The height and weight requirements are as follows: 

For infantry and coast artillery, height not less 
than 5 feet 4 inches; weight, not less than 120 and 
not more than 190 pounds. 

For cavalry end field artillery service the height 
must be over 5 feet 4 inches and under 5 feet 10 inches, 
while the weight must not be more than 165 pounds. 





United States Military Academy. 


Cadets for the military service of the United 
States receive practical and theoretical training there- 
fot at the United States Military Academy, located at 
West Point, N. Y. Upon satisfactory completion of 
its course cadets are eligible for promotion and com- 
mission as Second Lieutenants in any arm or corps of 
the army in which there may be a vacancy which 
they have been judged competent to fill, | e 

Each Co:igressional District and each of the Terri- 
tories i$ entitled to have one cadet at the academy; 
each State is entitled, in addition, to two appolüted 
ab large, and forty are appointed from the country ab 
large. In the case of those appornted from the Con- 
gressional districts the appcintments are made on 
recommendation of the Congressional representative or 
delegate; cadets at large from States are appointed 
on recommendation of the respective Senators from 
those States; and those from the country at large and 
the District of Columbia are selected by the Presi- 
dent on his own responsibility. Each :ppointee, ex- 
cept in the case of the last class meniioned, must be 
an actual resident of the State, District or Territory 
from which the appointment is made. 

l APPOINTMENT TO WEST POINT. 

Appointments must be made one year in adyance 
of the date of admission, except when, through death 
or otherwise, a vacancy occurs which cannot be pro- 
vided for by such appointment in advance. These va- 
cancies are filled in time for the nexb examination. 
For eaen candidate appointed two alternates may be 
named. 

. The academic duties and exercises commence on 
the 1st of September and continue until the 1st of 
June following. Examinations af the clusses are held 
in December and June; and from the termination of 
the exarninations in June, until the end of August, 
the cadets live in camp, engaged in military duties 
and exercises, recciving military instruction only. 
Each cadet is allowed $ per annum and cne ration 
per day, or commutation therefor at 30 cents per day, 
making the total pay $609.50 per annum, commeneing 
with admission to the academy. The aetual and 
necessary travelling expenses of candidates from their 
homes to the academy are credited to their accounts, 
ff they succeed in entering, after they become cadets. 
No-.eadet is permitted to receive money or any other 
supplies from parents or friends. Except in extreme 
cases cadets are allowed but one leave of absence 
during the four years” course, and as a rule this leave 
is granted at the end of the first two years? course 


of study. FM 
GROWTH OF THE ACADEMY. 

West Point has been occupied as a military post 
continuously since January 20, 1718. Prior to this, on 
October 1, 1776, Congress passed a resolution B point. 
ing a conmittee to prepare a plan for “A Military 
Academy at the Army.’® As a result, a resolution 
was passed on June 20, 1777, providing for a Corps 
of Invalids ''to serve as a military school for young 
gentlemen. previous to thoir being appointed to march. 
ing regiments,”” and such a corps was organized in 
July following. At Washington's request in 1781 the 
corps was marched from Philadelphia to form part of 
the garrison at West Point. After the cessation of 
hostilities in 1783 Washington laid the matter of a 
military &cademy before his officers at Newburg, and 
it was referred ta in his message of December 3, 
1793. There were already at West Point an engineer 
school, a laboratory. and a library occupying three 
separate buildings, thése ga pa there when the In- 
valid Corps went thither in 1781. By a law ap- 
proved May 9, 1794, the organization was authorized 
ot a Corps of Engineers and Artillerists with two 
“cadets”? to each company, this being the creation of 
the grade of ‘‘cadet’’ in the American army. A school 
for the new corps was established nt West Point. dur- 
ing the same year, but the destruction of its building 
by fre in 1796 onused its suspension. On. July 20, 
1801, the Secretary of ar directed that all the 
cadets of the Corps of Artillerists should report at 
West Point for instruction, and ón September 1, that 
year, a school was cpened with four army. officers and 
a civilian as administrators snd instructors. Wash- 


ington was indefatigable in his advoeacy of a mili- 
tary atademy and the Act of Congress authorizing its 
creation was approved March 10, 1802. West. Poiot 
was designated for its location and the academy, 
with ten eadets present, was formally opered July 
f, 1802. The institution underwent a number of vi- 
eissitudes, and in March, 1812, it was without a sin- 
gle instruetof. Up to that time eighty-eight cadets 
had been graduated. They bad entered without men- 
tal or physical examination, at all «ges from 12 to 
34, and at any time of the year. By Act of Congress 
of Apríl 29, 1812, the academy was reorganized upon 
principles whieh underlie its present organization, 
and its progress has been steady and gratifying. | 
From 1802 until 1902 inelusive the academy grad- 
vated 4,121 men. The present authorized number of 
cádets is 481, and the number of instructors is &l. 


INSTRUCTION AT WEST POINT. 

The course of instruction is largely mathematical 
and professional. The principal studies are mathe- 
matics, drawing, natural and experimental philosophy, 
hemistry, chemical physics. mineralogy, geology, eiec. 
tricity, history; international, constitutional and milt- 
tary laws; the French and Spanish lsnguages, drill 
regulations of all arms of the service, civil and mili- 
tary engineering, the art and science of war, and 
ordnance gunnery. ‘The academy is under the super- 
intendency of Colonel Albert S. Mills, U. S. A., who 
has a military staff. The academic staff is composed 
entirely of army officers, and includes professors, as- 
sistant professors and instructors in each of the sev- 
eral departments into which fts curriculum is divided. 

Under new regulations which placed the examina- 
tlons for entrance to the Military Academy under the 
eontrol of the Secretary of War, the institution en- 
tered upon the second century of its history with the 
promise of rendering more efficient service than ever 
in the preparation of young men for the discharge of 
duty as officers in the army. New reguirements met 
eandidates for admission in 1902, and one of the de- 
mands was for a higher standard of qualification. As 
now provided the examinations are limited to one in 
each year, to be held on the 1st of May. While en- 
trance has tbus been made more difficult, to the 
future advantage of the service, the way of aspiring 
young men has been made somewhat easier, in one 
respect, by. the provision for holding the examinations 
at a largely increased number of military posts. In 
addition to this the generally higher standard of 
qualifications does not increase the amount of- mental 
work required of the new cadet before he bas adapt- 
ed himself thoroughly to the academy's methods. Ag 
a matter of fact a considerable reduction in this work 
is one of the benefits which fs expected to result from 
the amended system. 

CHANGE IN THE REGULATIONS. 

Another change which went into effect during the 
year is intended to guard against the creation of 
vacancies caused by tbe failure of both the SUD Hec 
and hi8 alternate to pass the necessary examinations 
and secure admission. In the future two alterüates, 
instead of one, will be named with each p icipal 
nominated by a representative in Congress. It is pro- 
posed now that candidates may be admitted to the 
academy on certificates of educational qualification, 
so far as the mental examination is ccncerned, such 
certificate to be based either upon their success 
in a competitive examination preceding the appoint- 
ment; or upon graduation ‘tom a ¡public high school 
of the proper standard, or upon thc fact that the can. 
didate is a regular college or university student. This 
plan is credited with possessing strong merit, espe- 
tially in the benefit a candidate would derive from it 
in-being able, from the date of his appointment, to 
devote his energies to preparing for the course he is 
to take up, without giving time to further pursuit of 
studies wherein he has been declared . proficient. An- 
other. suggestion which haa been officially made is 
that the course at West Point could be advantageous- 
ly modified to allow cadets who expect to enter the 
infüutry and cavalry to elect a course in their last 
year similur to that of the special service school at 
Fort Leavenworth. 
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The Davy of tbe United States. 


The active list of the United States Navy comprises 2, 001 commissioned and warrant officers and 28,171 
enlisted men, There are 304 vessels in the regular navy, and "56 in the auxiliary navy, making a grand total 
.ef 305 vessels, only 15 of which are unfit for sea service, 


FLAG OFFICERS. 











ADMIRAL. 
Expira- . 
pss of Ed Dateof | Dateo Ap. 
m . Present ntry rese int 
Name. Present Duty or Station, epu Cruise or Into the Commis- pom 
d 3a ve. "Sea Service. sion. 
Service. 
PROC IES AA Ua tu A AS PA a | — 
George Dewey.............. Senior member, Gen’] Board "Mar, 29, 00|Oct, 99|Sept. 23, 54|Mar. 2,99|Vt, 
REAR-ADMIRALS. 
i (Nine additional in grade.) 
John C. Watson..... ».....»..|Pres, Naval Ex. & Ret. Bds. ¡July 21, 02 Set, OO|Sept. 29, 56|Mar. 3, 99|Ky. 
Francis J. Higginson......... Comát. n. yd., Washington.. July d 03.May 03 Sept. 24. 57¡Mar, 3, 99| Mass 
Frederick Rodgers........... Comdt. n. yd., New York... Ap 03 Dec. O2|Sept, 25, 57 n 3, 99| Md. 
George W. Sumner: "om .| Awaiting orders............ ‘Sept. 28 03 Sept. 03|Sept, 20, 58): 3, 991 Ky. 
Albert S. Barket............ |Comdg. N. Atlantic fleet. . Apr, 30, 03 June 99|Oct. 25, 39 a 10, 99; Mass, 
Charles S. Cotton............|Comdg, European squadron.. Apr. 28, 03 Sept. 98 Sept, 23, 98|Mar, 27, 00| Wis. 
Robley D. Prong; ia Comdg. Asiatic fleet........ Apr. 8, 02 Sept. 98|Sept. 20, 60|Feb. 11, Oi] Utah, 
Silas W. Terry...........-6- Comdt, Nav. Sta., Honolulu. Aue: 21, 03 Sept. 99 Sept, 28, 58|Mar. 29, 00| Ky. 
Merrill Miller............... Comát. Pacific Nav. Dist. .|July 12; 03 Jan, 97|Nov. 28, 59|July 1, 00| Ohio. 
John J. Reed.............. e Chairman Lt, House Board.. Aug. 2 ds July 97|¡Sept. 21, 58|Nov. 29, 00|N. J. 
Henry C. Taylor............. Chief Bu, of Navigation.....|Apr, 2 Oct. 99¡Sept. 20, 60|Feb. 11, 01¡Ohio, 
Mortimer L. lee OR Comdt. n. yd., Boston...... [Oct Es 01 Oct. 98|Nov. 29, 59|Jan. 29, 01| Mass, 
Henry Glas$............ ees Comdg. Pacific squadron. ... Feb. 4, 08 Dec, 98|Sept, 24, 60/Oct,  O.OUDL ` 
Charles E. "Clark: | OSS SHORE Governor Naval Home...... |Sept, 17, 01' Aug. 98 Sept. 29, 60|June 16, 02| Vt, 
Philip H. Cooper............ Comdg. N. Sq., Asiatic fleet. Tan 20, O3: Apr. Oi|Sept, 28, 60|Feb. 9, 02|N. Y, 
Joseph B. Coghlan...... . North Atlantic Station..... Jun 2 02 June 99|3ept. 27, 60|Apr, 11, 02/11, 
James H. Sands..... o ¿¡Comdg, Coast Bq., N. A, fleet May 19, 03 Aug. 98¡Nov. 25, 59|Apr. 11, 02|Md. 
Yates Stirling........o....... Com. Phil. Sq., Asiatic fleet. Apr. 15, 03 Dec, 97 Sept. 27, 60|JJune “8, 02| Md. 
William C. Wise............. ¡Comdg. Atlantic Training Sq Tm» '1, 03 Sept, 98|Sept, 29, 00|June 14, 02| Ky. 
Purnell F, Harrington........ Comat. n. yd., Norfol Apr 1, 03 June 98/iSept, 20, 61|Mar. 21, 03|Del. 
Charles D. Sigsbee........... Comdt. n. yd., edens Island ay 1,03 Jan. O0lSept, 27, 59|Aug. 10, 03|N. Y, 
Colby M. Chester........ .... |Supt. Nav. Observatory. ..-- NOV. E 02: Mar, 01/Oct. 31,59|Aug. 10, 03| Conn, 
Charles J. Barclay........... Comdt. n. yd., Puget Sound. |June 1, 03: Oct. 99|Sept, 21, 60|Sept, 11, 03| Pa. 
Benjamin P. Larsson bae es Comdg. S. Atlantic Squadron ¡Nov 99!Sept. 21, 61/Oct. 11, 03|Pa. 
French E. Chadwick......... |Pres. Naval War College.... |Oct, 25, 00 Dec: 99,Sept. 28, 61|Oct. 11, 03|W. Va 
Bowman H. McCalla........ A Comdt n. yd., Mare Island.. July 11, 03 May 02:Nov. 30, 61/Oct. 11, 03,N.J. 
William H. Whiting......... |Comdt. Tr. Sta., San Fran.. |July 10, 03 Feb. O3!Sept. 21, GO Oct, 11, 03' Wis, 





REAR ADMIRALS RETIRED, 





























| 

| 

| 

8 
; a 
ZS O 
Name, Present Residence, Retired. E 8, Born, 
m a GEI 
g | 39 
Mm o 
Ys. | Ms. | Ys.| Ms 
George Beall Balch..... er. | Baltimore, Mai eo os c v s .l9)3Jan  83| 21] 2| 19| S|Tenn. 
Aaron Konkle Hughes....... MP Washington, D, C..... s.o.........131 March 84| 19} 7| 13| OIN. Y. 
John Henry Upshur.............. Washington, D. Q................| 1 June 85| 22| 5¡ 16| 8lVa, 
Samuel Rhoads Franklin...... or Washington, D: CM NR .....|24 Aug, 87| 25| 11] 17] (Denn. 
Stephen Bleecker Luce........... War College, Newport, |: A GE 25 March 89; 33| 1| 13; 3[N. Y, 
Bancroft Gherardi............... East Orange, Noon due eee e x 10 Nov. 94| 25| 8| 17] OlLa. 
David B. Harmony............... Santa Barbara, Cal................ 26 June 93| 21] 7| 17] 5|Penn. 
Andrew Ellicott Kennedy Benham..|Board of Awards, Washington, D. C../10 April 94| 22| 11] 20| SIN, Y. 
James Augustin Greer............ Washington, D. C................|28 Feb. 95| 20] 4/ 22 5| Ohio. 
Aaron Ward WeaveT.............. Washington, Di Osee e ........126 Sept, 98| 20] 1| 20| 2/Dist of Col 

| George. “BroWD...v..o.o.oooo..... ... | Indianapolis, Ind... [19 June 97| 22| 14 19 dd: 

t John Grimes Walker. . iis tes ...IWashington, D. C................ 20 March 97| 17| 2| 24] AN, H. 

| Francis Munroe Ramsay me Board of Awards, Washington, D, C..| b April 87] 16| 9| 29| 10|Dist. of Col, 
Oscar Fitzalan Stanton....... ... (New London, CONT sa cu oes 30 July., 94| 19| 9| 17| SIN, Y. 
Henry ErbeN.........o..ooooooo»..oo «|New York, N, Y.......... esee .| 6 Sept, 94| 20] 2| 20] 8IN. Y.- 
Lester Anthony Beardslee....... . | Beaufort, 8. O......oooooooooooo... 1 Feb. 98| 21| 5| 17| "IN. Y. 
Thomas Oliver Selfridge, Jr...... .| Washington, De Oeste ve m PLEES 6 Feb. 98! 20| 5{ 20| 6jMass. 
Joseph Nelson Miller........... «|New York, N. Y......oo....... 22 Nov. 98| 18| 7| 26| OlOhio. 
Edmund Orville dee See ... {On leave abroad. — dr a ETE 24 Oct. 98| 14| 3] 29| 7|Ma, 
Charles Stuart Norton. ..o..... |[Brooklyn, N. Y......ooo..oo.... [10 Aug. 98| 16| 9| 26| IIN, Y. 
John A, Howell........ een e| Warrenton, VA.....oooooooomooo.o 16 March 02| 16] 9j 29] 3IN, Y, 
Henry L ycurgus Howison....... ..|Yonkers, NN. 10 Oct, 99| 1b| 4| 28| 8|Dist ot Col, 

| Albert Kautz... A ..4........I.,E?S'€O,A . . «| Amherst, Mass. ......... 00... .- E E a 0 29 Jan 01 17 5 22 5|Ohio, 
Norman Von Heldreich Farqubar... Washington. DO ess cuts wee LL April 02| 18] 2] 27| TiPa, 

| Winfeld Scott Schley............ [New York, N. Y............ SECH .9 Oct. O1/ 18| 3! 251 4|Md. 

! Bartlett Jefferson Ororawell..... ... | Washington. D. C PR NOME SU ARCAM 9 Feb. 02| 17| 5| 22| 9 Ga 
William George Buehler......... ..| Philade phia, Oe ee ee 20 March 99| 16] 11] 21] 5|Penn. 
Henry Bellows Robeson........ ...|Walpole, N. H.........-- bed (dps 28 March 99| 16| 1, 21| 6/Conn, 
Benjamin Franklin Day.......... Glasgow, Vd..ociosionsonciosnor.. 28 March 00| 17} 8| 16] 4/Ohio. 
Alexander Hugh MoceCormick.......|Annapolis, Md.............. .|26 March 00| 15] 1| 23| 5/Dist of Col. 
Pavin MUR. pud MGE | Washington, DO ere erre E d une 02 20 p n 3N, Y. ` 

eorge Hen Adler. siwee esns Dover: No Hoces eese ata stes e une 0% 1] 1|N. H. 
Louis Jose b Allen. SM oer rr  Griftoà BOR s, N. AA 14 Jan, 02| 18| 2| 21] 8 Md. 
Nicoll Rn MEE MERC Co RE ee. |Onkd N.YX...e- a 1 Nov, 99| 19, 2| 14] BIN. Y. 
James Entwistle............... Ss Paterson. NEE e ...| SJuly 99| 20| 2!'13| SiN. J. 
ee M Mayo Dyer. a Melrose, Mass........ arse aci pate 19 rey, 01| 16] Of 18| 8}Mass. 

Deae ites Ap epi da RR .|San Francisco, Cal...............125 Sept. 99| 17| 1| 15| 10|Ireland 
John: LO0We... cx er ex Uy Ye . |Noroton, Conn....... eee 11 Dec. 00| 21] 0] 15| 7|England, 
y Andrade isa M RR .|Philadelphia, | Sd: Vw ias REOR ae 1July 01/ 19| 1| 16| 9[Mexico, 
Mee ........... . Brooklyn, N. Ne 20 fan, 02 21 3 11] 8(Conn, 
James Green. eener Washington, D. C.. A uq es 11 May 01! 19] 2| 15| 6)Mass. 
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REAR ADMIRALS RETIRED.—Continued. 


Present Residence, 


Shore or Other 
Duty. 
ES 
B 


Sea Service, 


3 
pa kd 
E 


BOCK O MONO mO NO CC (DON HOMMMDOOMANEA 
o? 


Charles Henry Rockwell........... | Chatham, Masg, 
James McQueen Forsyth......... | New Orleans, Là. . «esee ce 
Edwin Samuel Houston .....|Washington, DO... 
George Elmore Ide...... oc eR New York, NS AT esu de 
Oscar Walter Farenholt.......... | San Francisco, Cal................ 
Eugene Winslow Watson Washington RA UR A RECEN 
John Fairfield Merry Somervi e, MASS. ei. ve verti rera 
William Campbell Gibeon, sses. Brooklyn, Ne Y..esssossesseseooo 
Washburn Maynard Wachington, D. C.........- noo... 
Chapman Coleman Todd ....|Crozet, Albemarle, Müsovswas shes 
William Augustus Windsor..... . Bayonne, N.J 
John Donaldson Ford... . duty, Bu, S, E. and Ord. .....|19 May 
Frederick Martin Symonds. . Os ensburg, N, Y..... 1 Dec 
Edward Hickman Gheen...........| Naval rec. rendezvous, Chicago, Til..} 1 Dee 
Wells Laflin Field......o.ooooooo.. Bennington, Vhocccoconorooo.oo... 120 Nov 
John Schouler....................|Annapolis, Md....oooooooomomo.o.. [21 Nov: 
Edwin White... | Princeton, N. Jeccccceccccccccsss 128 Dec, 
John McGowaD....oooconooor.....| Washington, D, C.. 13 April 
George Milton Book. ............. e DEL, A. & N. hosp, “Hot "Springs, Ark| 8 Mar. 
Edward Trask StroNg8.............. Albany, N, > OI EA 21 Nov. 
Frank CourtiS.....ooooo.oo». Berkeley, Cal. ....ooooocoooooooro. [27 Sept. 
Clifford Hardy West. PA ie Ru Brooklyn, N, Y......... N 17 June 
Fernando Padilla Gilmore........ J..|New York, N. Y.....ececccecceccee | 6 Nov. 
John R. Bartlett. Washington, A Ee 12 July 
George C. Reuney Washington, D, C...ooooooooooo.. |10 Aug. 
Arent S. Crowninshield..... Seal Harbor, MC...oooooooooooooo»oo 20 Mar. 
Silas Casey. ........ Washington, D.C 11 Sept. 
Charles R, Roelker...... EU .. Washington, D. C........ eee. lead Sept. 
George W, Melville.............. . | Philadelphia, Pa...........-- 1 
Franklin Hanford. . Scottsville, N. Y......... 
Abraham B. H. Lillie.. New York, NY 


COMMODORES RETIRED. 
(The rank of commodore has been abolished in the active list.) 


29 April 
25 Sept. 

7 June 
21 Sept: 


6| Mass. 
3| Bahama Is, 


as 


23 July 
1 Nov. 

"loi Oct. 

116 Sept. 


pd à 


[wn 


pb 


pa 


T 
à 
=J ag O9 O O pei pa 


Boro. . eo. coo ..o......eo 


jad 
SE 


Present Resicence or Duty. Retired, 


bh 
Q 
8 
S 
[^] 
5 
a 
Z 


Sea Service, 


m 


Somerville Nicholson.. Washington 
William Penn McCann................ New Rochel 
James Henry Gillis........... REN Alexandria, ey No 
Robert Lees Pythian.................. Annapolis, Md 
Rush Richard Wallace Washington, D. C 


CAPTAINS, ACTIVE LIST. 


Expira- 


nin ot Date of 


Eni ry 
Into the 
Service, 


Date of 


Present : 
Duty or | “Tour of 
Leave. Sea 


Service. 
1, 97 March 


Dare of Ap- 

resen 

Commis- KS inted 
sion. 


Nama Present Duty or Station, 


21, 97| Mass. 


.| Chief B f PUO 1, 62|Jul 
u. of Ordnance y 16. 91 Conn, 
1, 98| Va. 


Comdt, n. yd., fortes Sept. 


Charles O'Neil%*....ooooo.. 


96] Apr, 
Caspar F. Goodrich........ 0} Dec. 


Nov. 


Theodore F, Jewell........ 


William M. Folger......... 


Francis A, Dickens........ 
Geo, F. F. 
Charles H. DavViS..o.o.o.o.... 


Charles J. Train........... 
Pigman........... 


Geo. W. 
Geo, A. Converse. ..... es 


Royal B. Bradford*........ 


Joseph E, Craig. 
Charles M. Thomas........ 
Albert S. Snow. 
George C, Reiter. 


cs. .... e eo 


Willard H. Brownson....... 


William W. Mead.. 
Edwin PORE ND: 
Thomas P 

Charles A Stockton. 
Asa Walker 
Henry W. Lyon.. 


Wil OG ss 6606 27 


.| Mem. Ex. & Ret 
Lt. pd: inspr. 3d dist. 
Comdt. d. Pensacola. . 
Capt. SCH 
Comdg. 
Pres. Bd. Insp Ee 
Comag. Wabas 

Ch. of Bureau M ume 
Comdg. Illinois 
Capt. n. yd., Norfolk 
Comdg. Franklin 
Comdg. Hancock......... 
.| Mem. Lt. House Board.. 
Supt, Nav. Academy 
Comat. tr. sta., New 


Comdt. n. sta., Char m 3 


Capt. n. yd., New York.. 
Nav. Attacke, o M 
Comdg, San Francisco. 

.| Comdg. Olympia 


James K ayton. esos | Nav, War College 


Morris R 
Charles S, S 
John J, Hunker 
William T. Burwell 


Samuel W. Very. 
Henry N. 
Wm. T. Swinburne.. Së 


Joseph N. Hemphill... SUE aes Comdg. Kearsarge........ 


William Emory....... 
George A. EN 


ackenzie..... 
erry. .0600.. 00001 
Robert M. Berry.. EE $ 


e taces 


Capt. n. yd., Portsmouth. 
Nav. War College 

Comdg. New York 
Comdg. Oregon 

Comdg. Kentucky 

Ord. off., n. yd., Boston. 
Nav. War Coll ege 

.| Comdg. Texas...... eee ete 


Comdg. Indiana 
.| Comdt., n. s., Key West.. 


Sept. 
3ept. 
NOY. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
01 Sept, 
03|Nov. 
97| Nov. 
02| Nov, 
Nov. 
00| Nor. 


May 
03 Mar, 


NN 


a) A [V] N 
RDS m Dm DONIDAN SH 
5 e o 


Mar. 
30, 61|Mar. 
, 61¡Mar, 


21, 62|Sept. 


1, 62|Mar. 


S 2T 62| Mar, 

: 29, 62| July 

! 26. 62|July 
18, 62 


29, 62|Mar. 
Mar. 


Sept. 23, 62 Apr. 


2. 61 
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CAPTAINS, ACTIVE LIST.—Continued. 
































Expira- 
Date of Hon al Date of Date of Ap: 
resen e^ ntry resen : 
Name, Present Duty or Station, Duty or CIE or Into the Commis- pointed 
ave. rog Service. sion. TOI. 
Service, 
Charles T. Hutchins........|Sec. Lt. House Board..... |Nov  3,02|May 02)iJan. 2,62|July  2,01|Pa. 
Benjamin F, Toy: l...a... |Capt., n, y., Mare Isl..... |Feb. 10, 02|Oct. Ol|Sept, 23, 63 Sept. 2, O1|R. I. 
Harry Knox........ Ex S a Comdg. Brookl 2e. |May 23, 03|July 01|Mar. , 63l3ept. 22, O1|Ohio. 
John P. Merrell..........« |Com, n. sta., N, Orleans.. |Nov. 15, 01|Sept. 00¡July 30, 63|Sept, 26, O1|Mich. 
Joseph G. Eaton...........| Comdg. Massachusetts. ... |May 1l, ns Sept. 02 Repo . 24, 63|3sept, 28, 01]Mass 
Eugene H. C. Leutze....... |Comdg. Maine..,........ (NO, 15, 02|Dec, 9 4, 63 0 9, O1|D. C. 
Uriel Sebree..... eese ees] Comdg. Wisconsin.....««  |Nov, 14, 01|Nov. 99|J uly 23, 63(Oct. 9, 01|Mo. 
Albert R. Couden..........|Comdt., n. sta., Cavite... Oct. —, 02 Sept. 02|Sept. 26, 63lJan, 15, 02|Utah 
Edwin C, Pendleton........|Supt. Gun Fact., Wash- 
ington, D. C............ [Oct. 15, O2| Aug. 02|Oct, 10, 63|Jan, 21, 02/S. of O 
William Swift..... c....... [Bureau of Navi anon. e. [May 21, 02| Apr, 02|Sept. 25, 63|Feb.  9,02|Conn. 
Henry B. Mansfield. ....... (Member Ex. & . Bds.... |Oct., 03| June US|Feb. 27,03|Feb, 9, 02| Mass 
Frederick M. Symonds..... .|Nav. War Col. (att d'ce) ....|June 2, 02) June 99|Sept. 26, 62|Mar. 16, 02|N, 
Albert Ross........... .... |Comdg. Buffalo............|May 10, 02|Dec. 99|July 24, 63|Apr, 11, 02|Pa. 
Richardson Clover..... .... [Waiting orders..... veecess |JUne 10, 03|Sept. 98|July 30, 63|Apr. 11, 02| Mo. 
James M. Miller..... "eqs EN Comdg. Columbia.......... Oct. 1,03|/March 01 Sept. 24, 63|Apr. 29, 02| Mo. 
John V. B. Bleecker....... . |Capt. n, yd., Puget Sound. . . |Dec. 15, 02 Oct. 01jOct. 10,03|June 3, 02|S. of O, 
Andrew Dunlap........... . | Comát., n. sta., San Juan... Oct. 17, 02| April OO App, 23, 62|June 8. 02| N. Y. 
John A. B. Smith......... .INavy yard, New York.......|June 3, 99|Jan. 96|Apr. 21,63|June 8 02|Md. 
Harrison G. O. Colby....... Chg. recrt. ren., Boston..... Sept. 16, 01|April Ol|Nov, 25, 62|June 18, 02| Mass, 
Leavitt C. Logan.......... |Bureau of Equipment. so... (Dep, 22, 00]July 00|Feb. 28, 63|July 11, 02|Ohio. 
Conway H. Amold......... Comdg. Puritan........ . |Aug. 30, 03| April Ol|Sept. 30, 63|Sept. 17, 02|S. of O 
William S. Cowles......... Asst. to Bu. Navigation.. ....|Sept, 30, 99| Feb. 99|July 22, 63|Nov,  2,02|Conn. 
Robert W. Milligan........ (Navy yard, Norfolk........ .|Juy  1,99|May 99/Aug. 3, 63INov.  7,02|Pa. 
Edward D. Taussig......... Comdg. Independence..... . [Oct. —, 03|Oct. 02|July 24, 63|Nov.  7,02|Mo. 
Richard Inch.............. Insp. Mach., Nep: News... {May 14, 00|May 99|Sept. 8, 63|Nov. 21,02|D, © 
John E. Pillsbury.......... With Gen. Board.......... Oct, 18, 02|Oct. 02|Sept. 22, 62|Nov. 21, 02/At L 
William H. Reeder..... ....|Comdg. Haoa Se Nov. 23, 01 July 96¡Sept, 20, 62|Aug. 10, 98|Iowa. 
George W. Baird...........|Supt. S., «€ N. bldg..... ¡Aug, 5, 95 July 95|Sept, 19, 62]|Mar, 3, 99/D. 
Charles W., Rae............| Mem. Ex. Mos re verus .|May 17,900|March 99/0ct. 10,60|Mar, 3, 99IN. Y 
Harrie Webster............ Insp. duty (Bu. S. E. & O. 1: Feb.  3,00|Dec. 97|Feb. 8, 62|Mar, 3, 99/D. C. 
Chas. C. Cornwell..... .....[Comdg. Chicago...... May 15, 03 |June 00|Sept, 20, 64|Dec, 25, og Utah, 
Holland N. Stevenson...... Insp. mach., Un. I. Wks.... Aug. 23, 99|May 99 Oct. 10, 66|Mar, 3,99|N, Y. 
George H. Kearny......... Navy yard, Boston......... |Mar. 19, 00 April 97|Oct. 10,66|Mar, 3,99¡N, Y. 
Adolph Marix............. Comdg. Minneapolis..... .. . Sept. 17, 03|Oct. 98 Sept. 26, 64 Mar,  3,99|Iowa. 
Raymond P. Rodgers. ...... |Eap. off., n. yd., N. Y..... May  1,01|Sept, 00}Tuly 25, 64|Mar, 3,99|S. of O. 
William S. Moore. ......... [Irsp. duty (Bu.Stm. Eng. joo ..|Feb. 7, 99|Oct. 95|Oct. 10, 68|Mar, 3, 99| Mass. 
Royal R. Ingersoll......... |Naval War College......... [July 6, 03 Sept, 99 | Tuly 23, 64|Mar, 3, 99! Mich. 
Seaton Schroeder.......... [Chief intelligence officer.... (Mag 1, 03/Oct. 02|Sept, 27, 64|Mar, 3,99,8, C. 
Duncan Kennedy.......... |Comdg. Prairie............ |Oct. 21, O2|April 01|Fuly 20,64|Mar, 3,99|N. Y. 
Richard Wainwright....... [Comdg. Newark............|Nov. 11, 02|Nov. 98|Sept. 28, 64|Mar, 3, 99/8. of O. 
Jefferson F. Moser......... |Com. tr. ship Pensacola.....|Jan. 2, 02/Oct. Ol|Sept. 29, 64|Mar, 3, 99|Pa. 
Franklin J. Drake......... [¡Ord. off., n. yd., Mare Isl... ¡May 11, 03|Feb, 03|Feb. -23, 63|Mar, 3, 9OIN. Y. 
Thomas C. McLean........ [Capt., n. yd., League Isl.... |Sept. 16, 03/Oct. 02|Sept. 21, 64|Mar, 3,99|N, Y. 
Wm. J. Barnette........... Duty with Gen. Bose ee. Jan. 27, 02) April 98|July 26,64|Mar, 3,99|N. Y. 
Francis H. Delano......... |Comdg. Dixie...... ..... (Sept, 30, OSl April 98|Sept. 23, 63|Mar, 3, 99| Mass, 
Charles T. Force........ e.. | Narvy yard, Pensacola..... ..|Jan. 15, o3 July 02 |Sent. 24, 63|Mar, 3,99| Ky. 
Edwin K. Moore. .... bcr Eqpt. off., n. yd., Boston. Oct. 15, 01:Sept, 01 Oct. , 64lMar. 3, 99i Ohio 
* With rank of Rear Admiral. COMMANDERS, ACTIVE LIST. 
Expira- 
Date of uo Date of Date of ' 
Name. Present Duty or Station. pues Cruise or E m Corm pointed 
Leave. POS service, sion, from. 
Service. 
John A. Rodgers. ..........|Comdg. Albany............ Feb. 11, 90?jApril nd July 30, 63|Mar, 3, 99)S. of O. 
Albion V. Wadhams........|Ch. recrt. sta., Chicago PME Feb. 24; U3|Feb. 03 Sept: 26,64|Mar, 3, 99|N. Y. 
James D. Adams..... PROPOS Navy yard, New York....... Sept. 1, O3|Sept. 'Sept. 27, 64|Mar, 3,99 Miss 
James K. Cogswell..... +... |Navy yard, Portsmouth..... May 28, 02|Jan. 03 ‘Sept. 25, 63 Mar, 3, 99| Wis. 
Frederic Singer........ ....|Comdg. Solace............ Mar 20, 02|June 99 July 21, 63|]|Mar, 3, 99| Ohio, 
James R. Selfridge......... |Ord. off., n. yd., Boston..... Ort. 2, 03'March 03 July 21, 64/Mar, 3, 99/Cal. 
William H. Everett........ |Ord. off., n. yd., Norfolk.... ‘Aug, 5, 02) July 00 July 23, 63|Mar, 3, 99| Conn. 
John M. Hawley....... we |Lt. hse. insp., 5th dist...... Mar. 19, 02'Nov. 01 July 23, 63|Mar, 3, 99| Maas 
Gottfried Blocklinger. ree Comdg. New Orleans....... jNov. 20, 02: June 02 July 22. 63|Mar, 3, 99| Iowa, 
Perry Garst...... ......».. | Lt. hse. insp., 10th dist..... ‘Aug, 28, 02| Feb. 02 July 28, 63|Mar, 3, 99/1. 
Arthur B. Speyers...... ....|Navy yard, New York....... Sept. 1, 03jAug. 03 July 24. 62|Mar, 3,99/N. Y. 
Ebenezer S. Prime......... |Comdt. n. sta., Port Royal.. |May 11, 03|Jan. 03 Sept. 22. 63|Mar, 3, 99| Ohio, 
William P, Potter......... |Special duty, Navy Dept.... [Aug. 1, 03¡June 03 Sept. 26, 65|Sept. 9, 99|N. Y, 
Nathan E. Niles........... Nav, Home, Philadelphia... |Apr. 1, 03!Feb. 03 July 24, 64|Mar. 25, 99) Pa, 
Giles B. Harber........... Asiatic Station..... ....... Sept. 28, 03¡Oct, 99 July 24. 65|Sept. 25, 99] Ohio. 
John B. Briggs............ |Comdg. Baltimore..... 2... |May  6,03!Jan. 00 Sept. 28, 65|Oct. 10, 99| Mass, 
Newton E. Mason..........|Comdg. Cincinnati......... |Oct. 7, 02! Feb. 99 July 24, 05|Nov.  2,90|Pa. 
Thomas H. Stevens........+|Leave..............o. ..... (Sept. 1, 03 Jan, 020ct.  1,63|Mar, 29, 99|S. of O 
Charles P. Perkins......... , [|Comdg. Concord......... .. (Sept. 22, 02iDec. 98 July 21, 65 July 8, 99| Mass, 
Charles G, Bowman........|Lt. hse. insp., 6th dist...... [July 7, 02 June 02 July 29, 65|July  8,99|Ind, 
William H. Beehler........ |Comdg. Monterey........ .. [Feb. 10, 03'June 98 July 28, 04 Sept, 22, 99| Md. 
Arthur P. Nazro...........|Comgdg. Raleigh........ ... [Nov. 1, 02iJuly 00 July 21, 65|Nov. 22, 99| Mass, 
William W. Kimball....... |Comdg. Alert.............. Dec. 24,01 Nov, 99 July 31, 65|Dec.  8,99|S. of O. 
William P, Day..... SEA Comdg. Mohican...........|Oct. 17, 02j ¡April 00 July 26, 65|Dec, 12, 99| E. boy. 
John C. Wilson............ [Waiting orders.......,.... |Oct., 03 ‘Oct. 03: duy 24, 65|Dec. 29, 99|N. Y. 
Geo. P. Colvocoresses.......|Comdg. Yankee........o.... Nov. 20, 01|Nov. 99 Sept, 28, 64|Tune 30, 00/S. of O. 
Uriah R. HartiS........... Comdg. Wilmington..... ...|Apr. 8, 02¡Jan. 00 Ju y 22, 65|Dec. 31, 99| Ind. 
Penang G. Davenport......|Navy yard, Washington. .... May 1, 02| April 02 Sept. 29, 64|Feb. 18, 00| Ga. 
John A. Norris. ........... |Sickleave.,........... eee Oct., . O3i¡March  03Sept. 27, 65|July 1, 00| Pa, 
Edward B. Barry.......... [Navy yard, Norfolk........ .lApr. 15, 03 Dee, 02:July 21,65|Mar. 9, 00/S. of O. 
Herbert Winslow..... ..... |Lt. hse. insp., 11th dist..... |Aug, 31,02 May 02 July 21,.65|Mar. 27, 00/S. of O. 
William H. Turner......... Comdg. Atlanta....... .... jÀug. 24, 02 April oo July 22, 65/Mar. 29, 00| Ohio, 
Charles E. Colahan......... Comdg. Cleveland. ......... May  5,03|Aug. 02 July 21, G5|July 1, 00; Pa, 
Albert G. perty ER Insp. mach., Bethlehem, Pa. ¡July 25, O3| April 3lJuly 25,65|July | 1, 00| At L. 
| Nathaniel J. Patch...... Comdg. Montgomery.......- July 15, 02| Aug. 00 ‘Sept. 20. 65|July 23, 00| Mass, 
Thomas S. Preis, Te Pda Comdg. Marblehead........ Nov. i, 02: June 29 duly 26, 65j)Aug. 19, 0013. of O, 
2lJuly 22, 65INov. 22. 00! Mo. 


| Karl Rohrer E EEA Ord. off., Bade New York.. (Apr. 10, 0l Dec. 
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COMMANDERS, ACTIVE LIST.—Continued. 


















i Date ot PS S Date of Date of A 
Present aB Entry Present Ap- 
Naime. Present Duty or Station, | Duty or ind oF Into the | Commis- | Pointed 
Leave. Sea Service, sion, y 
Service. 
John A, N S E c...e... [Oomdg, Topeka.......... Sept, 5, O1jOct. 99/0ct.  8,64|Nov. 29, 00/Miss. 
Clinton K. Curtis. . ....»[Comdg. Alliance......... Sept, 21, 03|Oct. Ol|Sept. 27, 65|Dec. 11, 00] W. Va. 
Theodoric Porter..... esso. | Waiting Orders.......... June 20, 03/June 03|Sept. 20, 65|Jan. 29, 01/8. of O, 
Daniel D, V. Stuart.........|Ch. Rec. Sta. New York...|Sept. 1, 03|June ’ 03|8Sept. 24, G3|Feb. 11,01|N. Y 
Charles A, Adams. ......... Navy yard, New York..... Oct, 21, 01|July OllJuly 24, 63|Feb. 11, 01| Wis. 
Kossuth Niles............ . .| Lt. hse, insp., 8th deis ee LADT. 10, Oli Mar 01|Sept. 22, 65|Feb. 19, O1|Ill. 
Warner B. ayley. RAR Mem. Nav. Ex. Board....|Oct. —, 03| Nov, 00|Aug. 4, G4iMar. 3,01|N. Y. 

¡ Dennis H, Mahan.......... Comdg. Monadnock. ..... Oct. 11,02|April O0|July 21,65¡Mar. 3, 01/9. of, O 
James H. Perry..... Moa Cure Bu. Stm. Engineering.... Oct, 16, 99/Oct, 99| Jan. 29, 67/Mar. 3, 01|Conn. 
Albert F, Dixon. e.e.. e| Navy yard, Mare Island.../Aug, 15, 01| June 01/Oct, 29, 7TO|Mar. 3,01|Mass 
Samuel P. Comly......... ..|Lt. hse, insp., 4th dist....|Jan. 18, 08|Jan, O3|July 26, 65|Mar. 3, O1|N. J. 
John Hubbard,............ Comdg, Nashvillé........ Feb. 14, 03| Feb. 01lJuiy 25,60|Apr. 2,01|Ariz. 
Alexander MeCrackin....... Comdg. Des Moines. ..... Nov. —, 08|April 00lJuly 25, 66|Apr. 14, 01|lowa. 
George L Dyer ds se ere Comdg. Rainbow......... Feb.  9,03|May OllJuly 23, 66|Apr. 19, 01|Me, 
Corwin P, Rees............ Nav, ‘War College. .... -..|June 6, 03|Sept. 03|July 30,66| May 12, 01| Ohio. 
Lewis €, Heilner........... Comdg. ESSeX..........- Apr. 30, 02|Jan. 99|July 24, 66| May 12, 01|Pa. 
Joseph B, Murdock......... Comdg. Denver.......... Sept. 95. 03 Nov, 00|July 25, 66|June 16, 01} Mass. 
Hugo Osterhaus...........- Asiatic Station.......... Sept. 23, 03] Oct, 01|Sept. 22, 65|July 2, 01|Mo. 
Albert C. Dillingham....... Comdg. Detroit.......... Sept. 19, O2| Sept. 00|July 21,65|July 12, 01|Pa, 
John B. Collins............ Capt, n. T Cavite Sta...|Apr. 11, 03| Nov. 99|July 26, 66|July 12, O1|La, 
Charles E, Vreeland bowels Comdg. Arkansas........ Aug. 8, 02|Mar. 00|July 27, 66|Aug. 15, Ol|E. boy. 
Nathan Sargent............ Aid to the Admiral....... Sept. 25, 01|Sept. Ol|July 20, 66 Sept. 2, 01|Pa. 
James H. Bull...... sv eure Lt. hse. insp., Tth dist.... Mar, 15, 02| Aug. 00lJuly 25, 66|3ept. 22, 01|Mont, 
Greenlief A. Merriam....... Lt. hse. insp., 1st, dist....|Bept, 16, O1| Aug. Ol|lJuly 21, 66|Sept. 22, 01|Mass. 
John B. Milton............ Lt. hse, insp., 12th. dist.. |Oct. 5, Ol|Sept. 01|July 26, 66 Sept, 26, O1| Ky. 
Wm. H. Nauman........... Ins. mach., Philadelphia.. |Feb, 28, 99| Mar. 98|Apr. 24, 72 Sept. 23, O1|Pa. 
Aaron Ward............... Waiting orderS........... Oct. 9, 03) Oct. 03|Sept. 26, 67|Sept. 28, 01|Pa. 
George W, Mentz.......... Comdg. Monongahela..... Sept. 9,03|July 03|Sept. 25, 66/Sept, 28, OLIN. J. 
Sidney A. Staunton......... Waiting orders........... Sept. 3, 03|Sept. 03|Sept. 20, 67/Oct. .9,01|W. Va. 
Charles W. Bartlett......... Lt. hse. insp., 2d. dist....|Dec. 5, 02] Oct. 02|June 20, 67|Oct. 9, 01|Mass. 
Chauncey Thomas.........- Comdg. Bennington...... Oct. 26, 01|Dec, 99|Sept. 25, 67|Oct. 26, 01|Pa. 
Willam A. Marshall........ Comdg. Vicksburg........ May 17, 003|Nov OljJune 26, 67|Dec. 27,01|Pa. 
John E, Roller.............-|Hap. of., n. yd., Norfolk..|Jan. 20, O03|Sept. 02|June 20, 67|Dec. 28, 01/E. boy 
Carlos G. Calkins Rr rea ee Lt. hse. Së 13th dist. .. Oct. 10, 02|Oct. 02|June 20, 67|Jan. 15, 02|Ohio. 
William E. Sewell.......... Nav. Gov., Is, of Guam. .. |Nov. => 02| May 00|Sept. 25, 6T|Jan. 21, 02|N. 
Henry McCrea............. | Waiting orders.........- Oct. , 03| Oct. 03| J I 20, 66|Feb. 9, 02|Ind, 
Edw. F. Quatrough...... ia Supervisor harbor, N. Y...jApr. 30; 02| April 02|Sept. 20, 67|Feb.  9,02|N. Y, 
Lucien Young..... ee Lt, hse. insp., 9th dist....|Mar. 7, 02| Dec. OllJune 21,69|Mar. 6, 02|Ky. 
Asher C. Baker... La. Purchase Exposition.. | Apr. 21, 02| Feb. 02|Sept. 30, 67| Mar. 5, 02|Iowa. 
W. H. H. Southerland...... |Hydrographer........ Nov. 4, 01/Nov, OljJune 29, 68|Mar. 5, 02|E. boy. 
Charles E. FOX............- Comdg. Adams..... ..... (Aug. 28, 92| Sept. 00|June 25, 68|Mar. 16, 02| At. L. 
John €, Fremont........... Comdg. Florida.......... June 18, 03|Oct. 02|June 25, 68|Apr. 11, O2|At. L. | 
Albert Mertz..... eon ns. | Oomdg. N ew Ol. c us July 20, 03|April OljJune 26, 67|AÀpr. 11, 02| Wis. 
Rogers H. Galt............. Navy yard, 3 orfolk....... Sept. 15, 03|Oct, 02|June 25, 68|Apr. 29, 02) At. L. 
Vincendon L. Cottman......|Comdg. V Vyoming "m Nov. 24, 02|Dec. 99|Sept. 23, 68|June 3. 02|N. Y. 
Frank E. Sawyer..... we... }Comdg. Helena.......... Sept. 9, 03| Mar. 01|Sept. 25, 68|June 8, 02|Mass. 
Thomas B, Howard......... Comdg. Nevada.......... Feb. 28, 03|Aug. Ol|lJune 25, 69|June 8, 02|At. L. 
Walter C. Cowles........... Bd. Insp. & Survey....... Aug. 1, 02|June 02|Sept, 22, 69 June 14, 02 Conn. 
Austin M, Knight.......... Comdg. Yankton......... Oct. 19, 01| Aug. 00|June 30, 69|June 16, 02|Fla, 
Charles J. Badger.......... Naval Academy.......... Apr. 25, 03|June 02|June 24, 69|June 18, 02|At. L. 
Samuel W. B, Diehl........ Comdg. Boston.......... July 19,01|July 99|Sept. 21, 69|July 11, 02|Pa. 
Reginald F, Nicholson...... Bu. of Navigation........ July 25,01|July Ol|Sept. 30, 69 Sept, 17, 02|N. C. 
E. B. Underwood........... Naval Gov., Samoa....... Feb. 19,03|March O1|June 26, 69|Sept, 17, 02| At, L. 
Wm. F. Halsey............. Naval Academy.......... July 21, 02|June 02|Sept. 22, 69|Nov, 2, 02|La. 
Frank A. Wilner........... Nav. Sta, New Orleansi. . |Jan.  1,03|June 02|June 80, 69|Nov. 7, O2|N. Y. 
Henry Morrell.............. Navy yd., New York...... Sept. 17, 02|July 02|June 80, 69|Nov.  7,02|N. Y. 
Wm. Winder.......o..o..... Comdg. Michi C os. ge EE Jan. 4, 01/ Oct. 99|Sept. 21, 69|Nov. 21, 02|N. H. 
Chas, B. T. Moore.......... Eqp. oft., Mare Isl. |Oct. 1, 01|Aug. Ol|Sept. 28, 69|Nov. 21; 02|Ill. e 
Ten Eyck D, W. Veeder..... Bureau of ‘Equipment ENS Oct. 23, 99|June 99|Sept. 25, 68|Dec. 2, 02/N. Y: 
Alfred Reynolds............ Ord. off., n. yd., League Is|Dec. 1, 02/Sept. 02|Sept. 22, op) Dec, 2, 02|Ind. 
John M. binson.......... Naval Observatory........ Aug. 11, 03|June 02|June 25. 69|Jan. 4, 03] At. L, 
John K. BartoD............ Naval Academy.......... Aug. 7, 02| Aug. 02|Oct. Lan,  4,03|Pa. 
Robert G, Denig........ ... [Navy yd., League Island... [July 14, 03 April 01jOct. 1,1|J an. 10, O3|Ohio. 
George H, PeterS........... tod of Eduipment Gis Mar. 30, 03|Feb, O3|June 24, Co) Feb, 10, 03] Pa, 
Bradley A. Fiske........... Insp. duty, I E. & or Sept, 15, 03 May O03|Sept. 24, 70! Mar. 7, 03|Ohio. 
Frank H. Holmes...........|Navy yd., Mare Island.... |Jan.  3,03|May 02|lJune 30, 70|Mar. 21,03|Cal,: 
John F. Parker........ .... [Naval Sta., Cavite....... Aug. 26, 02| Sept. O0|Sept. 30, 70|Mar. 21, 03| Ohio 
Hamilton Hutchins......... Comdg. Annapolis RACK MAC June 21, O3|Aug, 00|June 24, 70|Mar. 21,03|N. H. 
John M. Bowyer..... ......«|Navy yd., Washin ngton July 18,01 April Ol|Sept. 30, 70|/Mar. 21, 03|Towaà, 
John C. Colwell. (EEE E eee Kap. off ., n. yd,, eague Is June 20 on ADHI 03 Sept. 28, 70 ADD 28, 03 At. L. 
George B. Ransom.......... Navy yd., Portsmouth.... |June 9 April 00|Oct. 1, 71/Aug. 10, 03|NM. Y. 
Edward J. Dom............ na yd., Boston. ........ Aug. 2 03 ar. 03|Sept. 22, 70|Àug. 10, 08 Mo. 
Bernard O. Scott.......... . |Comd z, Machiàs....-... . |Oot. 3| Feb. OljJune 30, 70|Àug. 10, O3|Ala. 
William C, Eaton.......... Inep. duty, Bu, Stm. Eng.. |Oct. 28. 02 April 00 Ct 1, 72;Aug. 10, O3IN. Y.. 
Alfred Canaga...........|Bu. of Steam Engineering. | May 18, 03| June 0 t. 1,72|Aug. 10, O3|Ohio. 
Abraham V. ZaNt.......... Insp. mach., Cramp S'yard |Aug. 18, 03|July TiOct,  1,"71|Sept. 11, O3| Pa, 
John R. Edwards........... Bu. Steam Engineering. . .|Nov. 7, 00| Nov. O0|Oct,  1,71|Sept. 23, 03|Pa. | 
Stacy Potts...... qe AREA Waiting orders.......... Oct, $, 03| Oct. 03|Oct,  1,T1|Oct. 11, 03|Pa. | 
Henry T. Cleaver........... Insp. duty, Bu, Stm. Eng..|Apr. 1,02 Dec, OilÓct, 1, 71/Oct. 11, 03|Pa. | 
James M, HelM...........- Asiatic Station.......... Or. 3, 00/Nov, 98|Sept, 30, Oct. 11, 03| Tenn. 
Albert B. Willits..........-|Waiting orders.......... Nov, —, 03| Nov. 03|Oct, :1, 72|Oct. 11,03 

erón McR, Winslow. ....|Bureau of Navigation, .... Mar. 1, 02) Feb, O2|Sept. 29, 10|Oet. 11, 03| At. L. 
"P. 8, Laurence... _ Insp. duty, Bu, Stm. Eng..’Sepr. 10, 00 Aug. 00! Mar, 22, 79)Oct.- - 11, » 


THE MARINE CORPS. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL, COMMANDANT. 





Date of Expire: ie d Date of. p. 
Name and Rank, Present Duty or Station. Present Last the Present | pointed 
Duty or Cruise or 5 Commis- 
Leave. Tour a Sea | Marine sion. from 
e 


Corps, 
George P. Elliott.........! Hdqra&, Washington ...! Jan, 80,91! July 16! Apr, 5, 68! July J, N Y 
a M. 
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ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR'8 DEPARTMENT. 


Date of tion oF Date of Date of 
: Present ` Last ` Entry Into Present 
Name and Rank, -| Present Duty or Station, Duty or | Cruise or | „tpe Commis- 
"Leave. Tour of Sea ae sion, 
‘Service, orps 





George C. Reid, Adjutant Headquarters, Washington May 28, 94;June, 92; July 2, 64; Mar, 
and Inspector, with the ' 
rank of Colonel, WW 

Charles H. Lauchheimer, Sege d eeoveeseo ee e080 8 @' Apr. 27, 99 Oct., 91 July 1, 23. Mar. 3, 03 Ma, 
Assistant Adjutant and Las ` WS "Ir: 
Inspector, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, l 

Henry C. Haines, Assist-| Special duty, North At.| Nov, 1, 02| May, 02|....do..... June 18, 03]At L. 
ant Adjutant and In- lantic ] Gereke A 

spector, with the rank 
x Major KE 4 
Ke H. Lane, Assistant| Marine Perce, Porte-| Feb. 6, 03|Aug., 02] July  1,984....d0.....|Ohio, 
Acatant and Inspector,| mou : 
with the rank of jore: 

Louis J, Magill, Assistant| Kearsarge ..... eoo s| June 23, 0Z| Sept, 99] July 1.95|....do.....1Pa. 

Adjutant and Ins E j 


with the rank of Major. 


3, 99) Ohio, 





QUARTERMASTER'S DEPARTMENT. 
mE Headquarters, EE June 27, 9T|Oct., 80)June 16,80;Mar. 3, 99]Ind, 





Frank L. Denny 
termaster, with the r 
of Colonel. 

Thomas C. Prince, BS Assistant Quartermaster’ 
ant Quartermaster, with| office, Philadelphia.... 
the rank of Lieutenant- S s 
Colonel. 

Charles L, McCawley, As-| Quartermaster's office, 
sistant Quartermaster, Washington. 
with the rank of Major. ` 

Cyrus Radford, Assist-| Marine barracks, Cavite, 
ant uartermaster, wi . I. 
the rank of Major, i 

William B. Lemly, As-| Assistant Quartermaster’s 
sistant Quariermaster, office, Philadelphia. ... 
pam the rank of Cap- 


Edwin A. Jonas, Assistant| Marine barracks, Cavite,- 
Quartermaster, with the} P. I. 
rank of Captain. i 

Henry L. Roosevelt, As-| Marine barracks, Olon- 
sistant Quartermaster, gapo, P. 
with the rank of Cap- 
tain, 

Norman G., Burton,Assist.| Special duty, North At- 
ant Quartermaster, with antic Fleet. 
the rank of. Captain.. 

Hugh L. Matthews, As-| Recruiting duty, Buffalo.. 
sistant Quartermaster, 
pum the rank of Cap- 


Rupert C. Dewey, Assist-| Marine barracks, Wash- 
ant Quarterraaster, with] ington. 
the rank of Captain, 












Dec. 31, 01) Feb., 96] July 1,84) Mar. 3, O3iOhio, 


Jan, 1,02] Aug., gail June 27, 97| Mar. 3, 9¥ID, C. 
Oct. 17, 01/March, $9 July  1,92|Mar. 3, 03/Ky, 


July 1, 03| Dec,, 02| Apr. 8,99) May 27, 99/N, C. 


July  6,02|May, 01]May 26,99] Jan. 13, U2/La. 


Feb. 19, 02|First cruise. Dec. 8,9%] June 18, 03|N. Y, 


Oct. 2, 02 Nov., 00 July 1, 99 ... .do. d60.. Mass. 


June 11, 03|Feb., 03|Feb. 17,00|....do.....[Tenn, 


May 14,03|....do.....|July 23, Ou; June 24, 03|Minn, 





PAYMASTER'S DEPARTMEN T. 
Headquarters, Washington| 17, 17 Dec. 











Green Clay Goodloe, Pay- 76¡Apr, 
master, with the rank 
oí Colonel. : : 
George Richards, Assist-| Assistant Paymaster’s A Apr. 25, Ol|Sept., 00|July 1,95] Mar. 3, O3/Qhio. 
ant Paymaster, 'with the| fice, San Francisco, Cal. 
ae a Lieutenant- ` 
William C. Dawson, As-| Judge .Adyocate-General's| Mar. 21, 99| Nov., 93| July 1, 94j June 18, 03/Mo, 
sistant Paymaster, with| office, ; 
the rank of Major. 1 
William G. Powell As-|San Francisco...........1 Dec. 15, 02] Feb., OljJuly 1,99|..,.d0.....JAt L. 
sistant Paymaster, with Ba | 
the rank of Captain. | 


Mar, 21, 69 Mar, 3, 99¡Ky, 


NAVY YARDS AND SHORE STATIONS. 


ANI a ion: i Officer Commanding. 
Office of the Judge EE Au www | Captain Samuel C. Lemly (retired). 
[Library and War Record office.......... Nae haces CAS nee Chief Clerk Charles W. Stewart, 
Bureau of Yards and DockS.......ooooooooooomm.o..oo.. STEEDS! Rear Admiral Mordecai ` T. Endicott. 
Bureau of Equipment..... iia uae en Sym d Pe ere ee en e A ecco. Captain George A. Converse. 
Hydrographie Office..... TES oda wa e d RE Mew Eds coe ooscececeeeces IO, William H. H. Southerland, 
Bureau of Navigation.............. iun Ns. pe Rada Ru PE IS Sa pes dig ......s.|aear Admiral Henry C. Taylor. 
Bureau of Ordnance.......... dled ace EN ON PERSE AR e, | Bear Admiral Charles O'Neil, 
Office of Naval Intelligence. ........ cc cece cee cree tree cceees eO [Captain Seaton Schroeder. 
Inspection duty, Bureau of Ordnanece................. esee Of. [Bear Admiral Jonu D Pt 
bureau of Construction and. Repall8... 2x m rwr b E EE Rear Admiral W. 
Bureau of Steam Engineering.......oo.ooooooo.o..» RATA disse versos. Rear Admiral dë e w "Rae, 
Pureau of Supplies and Accounts. —— Vu E e aos eneen [Rear Admiral Henry T. B. Harris, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery..... ead uio a kenne cl Rear Admiral Preder. M. Rixey. 
Nava] Academy, Annapolis, Md.............. ga M e aci as du o ol qd .....|Captain Willard H Brownson. 
Naval Station, Boston, Li EE ......| Rear Admiral Mortimer L. Jo on. 
Naval Station, Mare Island, Cal............. eee ee ve see) Bear Admiral Bowman d McCalla. 
Naval Btation, New Orl jeans, ie EE 3 aver aa NEN fen Captain John Merril 
Naval Station. ESO itera AUS S Gretel a nas Eod ae .... [Captain William V end. 

aval War College Newport E Mus. psa 28 caes whe Rie ebb aos Captain French E. hadwick. 

Special duty at War Col Bie Siege tae ae ea han ey ete ..|Rear Admiral Stephen ‘B. Luce. 


; Naval Station. Brooklyn, FED dE ECRANS wx a cc whos ew UP Re E e E A JRear Aámiral Frederick Rodgers. 
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NAVY YARDS AND SHORE STATIONS—Continued. 











Station. Officer Commanding. 
Naval Station, Norfolk, Va........... eere A ee ...|Rear Admiral Purnell F, Harrington. 
Navy Yard, Pensacola, Fla....................... Bé esa RE s n d aps 
Naval Station, Philadelphia, Pa... Rear Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee. 
Naval Home, Philadelphia, ES e sed E ENKE NEEN NEE E ere Rear Admiral Charles E. Clark. 
Naval Station, Port Royal, S, C............. USERS Ee A Captain Ebenezer S. Prime. 
Naval Station, Portsmouth, N. H...............ceee A Rear Admiral John J. Read. 
Navy Yard. Puget Sound, Wash..........o.o..oo.o.oo.o.». P Rear Admiral Charles J. Barclay. 
Training Station, San Francisco, Cal..... RR a as Captain William W. Whiting. 
Naval Station, Washington, D. A P RCM Er Rear Admiral Francis J. Higginson. 
Island of Guam.........eee eee e rele rhetor otn Com, William E. Sewell. 
Naval Station, Hawaii............. eese Sere ee ee ee ....-|Rear Admiral Silas W. Terry. 
Naval Station, Cavite, Philippine Islands..... SO RA Ra tava e E LE ....|Captain Albert R. Couden. 
Naval Station, San Juan, orto Hien, eg c oen das cmd vo wes s ads Captain Andrew Dunlap. 
Naval Station, , Tutuila, Sanmio8B..:.44.... o nort nuu E EET SE es Captain Uriel Sebree, 
Marine Barracks, Sitka, Alaska............oo....... CAG CON ae ea E Captain Joseph H, Pendleton. 





.THE EXAMINING AND RETIRING BOARDS. 


The members of the Naval Examining Board are: 
Rear Admiral John C. Watson, president; Captain 
Henry B. Mansfield, Captain Theodore F, Jewell, 
Captain George W. Baird and Commander Warner 
B. Bayley. 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY AND ALMANAC. 


The staff of the Naval Observatory is composed 
as follows: Captain Colby M. Chester, superintend- 
ent; Commander John M. Robinson, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Edward E. Hayden, Professor of Mathe- 
matics Aaron N. Skinner, Professor of Mathematics 


The members of the Naval Retiring Board are: 
Rear Admiral John C. Watson, president; Captain 
Henry B. Mansfield, Captain Theodore F. Jewell, 
Medical Director Richard C. Dean and Medical In- 
spector Jobn C. Wise. 


\ 


William S. Eicheloerger and Professor of Mathe- 
matics Frank B. Littell. 

Professor of Mathematies Walter S. Harshman 1s 
director of the Nautical Almanac, which is published 
by the Navy Department. 


THE NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS PAY TABLE.* 








E». Ex d 
C Sd SE 
gam à 
. tp bó 
Rank. ALE 2 3.3 
eho S MAS 
ooh a bb 
Udo D o9 
QUÀ er aes 
© _Ó O 
Admiral nicas rar 913,900 $13,D00 00:00: 
Rear Admirals: | 
First TINE 5.5.6 6 acercas. 1,500 6,315 ee ee eege 
Second niné...ivé»se 6o cv es 2:900 4,675 9000000 
Brigadier-General commandant of 
arine A A al 5,500 so... ..o 
Chiefs of BureauS....oooooocooforo.... | 5,500|....... 
Ca tains IEN a cnt ne 3,500 2,915 LEM LÀ 
Judge-Advocate-General and colo- 
nels, Marine Corps, line and 
staff NEEN 3,500 3,500|....... 
Commanders, Navy..... eee 3,000 2,550 WR 
Lieutenant - colonels, Marine 
Corps, line and staff.........| 3,000| 3,000,....... 
Lieutenant-commanders, Navy...| 2,5001 2,125/....... 
Majors, Marine Corps, line and 
Staff 09.0090000000000000000500 2,500 2,500l....... 
Lieutenants, Navy.............| 1,800} 1,530/....... 
Captains, Marine Corps: 
ine € € e ee ee ee ee eege 060000... 1,800 1 300) v vss 
a e, 9$,9*99 e sec e vo v e c6..... 2,000 2,000 .....0.0. 
Lieutenants (junior grade), Navy| 1,500] 1,275|..... Le 


+All wages and salaries quoted are for the period immediately succeeding enlistment. 


er es 
BAN 
z e P te 
Rank. QE 2 2.8 
euo o Hos 
vob» d e Go 
Nav un v 
nA a ges 
& o o 
First Lieutenant and leader of | 
band, Marine Corps.........| 1,500; 1,500/......-. 
Ensigns, aM, oc casos aces $1,400 $1,190 .. 9.9909» 


Second lieutenants, | Marine 
Corps, chief boatswains, chief 
gunners, chief carpenters, chief 


sailmakers .%.0000000000000000 1,400 1,400 eee ese 
Midshipmen : : f Y 

In other than practice ships... 9501. tasse t 

Naval Academy and elsewhere. . 500 500; $500 
Chaplains eeeeeseesee ecco 2,500 :2,000 1,600 
Professors of mathematics and 

civil engineers......... .....| 2,400| 2,400| 1,500 
Naval constructolS........... ..| 3,200| 3,200| 2,200 
Assistant naval constructors....| 2,000 A ,500 
Warrant officers: Boatswains, 

gunners, carpenters, sailmakers, 

pharmacists and warrant ma- 

chinists € € 9 6 € * 9 6 9 6 9 * eege * 6 * * 1,200 900 700 
Mates: : 

Those in service Aug. 1, 1894.| 1,200 900 100 

Those appointed since........ 900 700] 500 


The increase In 


pay of each position is graded in accordance to the year of service. 


The monthly pay of petty officers and enlisted men 
is as follows: Chief petty officers, $50 to $70; petty 
officers, first class, $36 to $65; petty officers, second 
class, $35 to $40; petty officers, third class, $30; sea- 
men, first class, $21 to $35; seamen, second class, $15 
to $30; seamen, third class, $9 to $22 

The monthly pay of stewards ranges from $35 to 
$45; of cooks, $25 to $55; and mess attendants, $16 
to $24. The salary of the secretary to the Naval 
Academy is $1,800 per annum, and the salaries of the 
clerks at the various shore stations range from $1,000 
to $1,800 per annum. 

Non-commissioned officers in the Marine Corps re- 
ceive from $15 to $35 monthly; musicians from $50 to 


$125 monthly, while the pay of privates is $13 a 


month. 
ENLISTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Applicants for enlistment in the United States 
Navy must be over eighteen years of age, of Amer- 
ican citizenship and capable of reading and writing 
English. The term of enlistment is four years, but 
no person will be accepted until he has first passed 
the medical examination prescribed by the regulations. 

No minor under the age of eighteen years will be 
accepted without the consent of parent or guardian, 
and any such minor claiming to be more than eigh- 
teen years of age in order to secure enlistment is 
liable to punishment. 





United States Naval Academy. 


A school for the training of young men to serve 
as officers in the United States Navy was opened in 
1845, following the plans of Hon. George Bancroft, 
Secretary of the Navy during the administration of 
President Polk. The course at that time consisted of 
five years, of which the first and last were spent at 
the school, the intervening three being passed at sea. 
The first class graduated in 1846. A reorganization of 
the institution was made in 1850, the name then 
becoming the United States Naval Academy, and its 
management being placed under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography. The 


course of study was then extended to seven years. In 
1861 the academy was transferred to Newport, and 
returned to Annapolis at the close of the civil war, in 
1865. In 1851 the three years sea service was aband- 
oned, and the course made four years, to be changed 
to six years in 1873, when the administration of the 
school was placed directly under the Navy Department. 

As at present arranged the curriculum includes 
seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, navigation, ma- 
rine engineering, naval construction, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, English, modern lan- 
guages, physiology and hygiene and law, 
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VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
Their Dimensions, Fuel Supply and Armor. 
Fuly Equipped on 


























Vater Line. Fuel Supply. Armor, Protected Deck. 
: b E . 
Name. : E e = 13% $ E 
] d 8| 98 | 3 | tele E| a SE S8 
= | 3) ¢ 188 | ab 16 25 ES dE El y [EB 
a g pa E ES An 8 o © d S el: 
3 d A e 1'ü zd se [ela]! & & Ze 
T Ft. In, | Ft. In. | Ft, In. | Yons..{.. —  [Tons| Tons. |. Im. | In.| In.j In. In. 

Alabama....... 3680 |72 2% ¡23 6 6,802.12 V. T, E. 800 Kiki 16% |14 {15 3 2% 4| 2 

Albany......... 3460 1]43 9 ¡18 O [2,180.34[V. T. E| 512| 747 escritos... 3 1% ]...].-. 

Amphitrite..... 259 6 J55 6 |14 6 |1,036.10|. I. C. | 250| 250 9 TILIL] ... 1% . 1 

Annapolis...... 168 0 |36 O 12 3 852.75) V. T. E.| 100| 225 |l......l....l.... die Se . 1 

Arkansas....... 520 |50 0 . |12 6 |L613.27|V. T. EI 400). 400 Jii lio Hi |... 1% : 

Atlanta........ 27113 |42 1% |16 1Q VG. .18| H C.. 382| 573 OEE TS KEEN EE 1% 118 "...]..- 

Baltimore...... 327 6 148 7% |20 Q 3,019.18 H. T. KI 734|1,100 ERETTI PERE 25 a 

Bancroft....... 1876 |32 O 1122 | TI9.681| V. T. E| 100, 136 [...o»ol....t.... 5-1013| 418 

Bennington..... 2300 136 O 14 O ]1,067.92/H, T. E.| 200| 373 Ud O ¡A 3618 3g 18 edis 

Boston rV vu er 2713 142 1% |17 O /|2,028.18| H.C, 880, . 456 doses liso 1% 1% l...l... 
Oxer r..... ... eof a ee ee .....- + œ~. ege | ...o.o )p 25252629221] ooo ee tot. . dojo ..o. see  —[ o. ofoanao 

Brooklyn.......[400 6 |64 8% [24 O /6,204.16/V. T. E.| 900 1, 622 3 5] 8 6 3 4l 2 

California...... 5020 |69 6% |24 1 — T. E.| 900|2,000 6 6%| 6 n ve sr 2 

Canonicus...... 225 0 148.8. HM2- 6 | aol coin eke is à 5 10 |. val va ls 

Castine........ 2040 |32 11% |12 0 708.14| V, T. E.| 125| 239 EE [ARA O $18| 5-1618|,, 

Catskill e ép ee se e 200 0 46 0 11 6 ........ eeeee¢ene sess E SS 5 11 eee ei zg h 

Charleston...... 424 0 |66 O 22.56 eee Tv. T. E. MU T DROPS PED 3 2 

Chattanooga....|292 0 |44 O 15 9 2, 459. 00| V. T. E. "467 100 EE, ND. IX 2 Y 

Chesapeake..... 175 0 187 0 16 6 "905.27 AN OA A IES DEE EE HT gu s 

Chicago........ 325 O |48 2 20 415|3,1502.49] I, T. E. '593 896 "Ros PETS uS 1% 1% 

Cincinnati...... 3000 |42 O 18 0 [2,003.81] V. T. E.! 384| 577 ecol» 21% 1 

Cleveland.......{292 0 |44 0 |15 93%] ......|V. T. E| 467| 700 es d 2 Ya 

Colorado....... 0020 169 5% 24 1L |. ...is.. V. T, E. 2,000 6 6%| 6 4 M 

Columbia....... 4120 /|58 2% 22 6 |5,552.48| Y, T. E,| 7501,670 |......]....}.... 4 2 

Concord........ 2300 /[|36 O |14 Q 11,0001.92|]H. T. E.| 200| 368  |......|]....].... po E^ 

Connecticut..... 4500 17610  |24 g e.s... |V. T. E.| 900[2,200 |11t0 4|]12 |10 | 2% 1 

Cumberland..... 1765 |45 7% |16 BM ......] ......- cub 422 S HR KO dco vut 

Denver......... 292 0 |44 0 15 v uvis «Ma T. E.| 467| 700 E EN, FPE 2 i 

Des Moines..... 292 0 |44 O 15 9 | ...... v, T. RI 467, 697 KE RETIUM E 2 fs 

Detroit......... 257 0 137 0 14 7 [1,260.05 y, T. E.| 200| 355  [......|....]. ...17-1018| 5-18 

Dolphin........ 2400 |32 O 14 3 915,51 . €. ...|] 273.74 $us D SC 

Don Juan de A ud 2100 |32 0 12 6 "rre gue ...| 210 CH en O A Seh 

Dubuque....... 1740 |35 0 12 3 V. T.E. | ....| 200 |....-..|....[. HM SUNG PONE 

Florida........- 252 0 150 0 {12 6 11,019.2.| V. T. E| 4001 400 [il 10 ii |:.. 11% 

Galveston...... 292 0 |44 O  |15 9 eO [V. T.E] 467| 700  [......]....[..-- 2 3^ 

General Alava...|212 0 {28 3 IS O> lr T, E. | ....| 120 UN ee p wie 

Georgia........ 435 0 |76 2% 9 lv. bp 900|1,900 [11 12 fio |3-: 1% ` 

Helena........- 250 9 |4011-i6| 9 0 1 373, il V. T. E. 300 [......[: lere: -3418| D.16is 

Idaho.......... 8150 177 O 24 6 p ...... V. Y. RI 600,1,750 9: |12 $ 10-6 215 A 

Ilinois......... 3680 |72 2% |23 9 6,802.12 V.T. E.| 800/1,400 18,956;14 [15 3 4 

Indiana........ 348 0 |69 3 24 0 5,289. 964 V, T. E.| 400/1,597 18 15 117 E 2% 

Intrepid .. .O7COÉé . $ E... 176 5 45 7% 16 5% a ee e w es ege ee e ...o mus P CN Sane e PES" 

OWOü..ce e een 360 O |72 2% 124 O ][0,294,'6| V. T. EI 625/1,795 14 15 [15 Ses 234 

Isla de Cuba.... [192 0 |30 O 12 3 679.71] T, E. 159: 159  [......1].... vss 1% 

Isla de Luzon... |192 0 |30 0 12 3 679.71/ T. E. 159| 159 wn DOCK los 2% 1 

Jason,......... 2000 |46 O ll 6 [| 564» alega 5 11 Vere aoe q... 

Si DARE 450 O ¡[7610 24 6 ee.. V. T. E, "900| 2, 200 "L9 12 110 215—3 1 
atahdin.......1250 9 |48 5 |15 O 855.87] V. T. E. 175. 192.70] 8 EN EE, 2 
earsarge...... 368 0 |72 2% |23 6 {6,831.81} V. T. E.| 410|1,591 [16% [17 [18 | 8 2% 
entueky....... 3680 ;72 2% |23 6 17,087.19| V. T, E. 410 1, ,591 16% |17 [15 8 294 

Lehigh......... 200 0 46 O0 11 6 | cines P" 5 11 v3 scu | rere de 

Louisiana....... 450 0 17610 24 6 | ..... TV. T. E. "900 2,200 : 11to4|12 110 2% ` 1 - 

Machias........ 204 0 132 1!5]12 O 116.39| V. T. E.| 125| 292.6 s.s lesse liec $618| 5-1618 

Maine.......... 388 0 |12 2% |23 6 |7,139.13| V. T. E.|1,000|2,000 11 12 {12 8° > G c 

Marblehead..... 257 0 137 O 14 7 41,250.05) V, T. E. 33 E, DEE PEN 1-1618| 5-1618],, 
| Marietta....... 174 0 |34 0 12 0 857.75 V, T. E.| 120| 241 ves [usos EEN DE — 

Maryland....... 5020 J69 6% |24 1 IN, T. RI 900/2,000 6 Gil ge UN NES 

Massachusetts...]848 0 |69 3 24 O "D 289. 61| V, T. E.l 400|1,597 18 15 .|17 wave 2% 

Miantonomoh...|259 6 |55 6 14 6 1,330.65 ; I. C. 2501 2 7 1172|....] ... 1% 

Milwaukee...... 424 0 168 O 228 | ...... V. T. E.| ....] A 5e vaue]-es oce acte 3 2- 

Minneapolis. . . -. 412 0 |58 2% |22 6 Is 552,48 V. T. E| Zanen jennjan pen, 2% 

Minnesota...... 450 0 |7610 |24 6 e] V. T. El 900/2,2 . Mà lio 253 

Mississippi...... 3100 |77 O 124 0 MN Y T. E.| 600|1,7 9 12-8/10-6| 2% . 1 

Missourl........ 388 0 |72 2% |23 6 Vus .T E.|1,00012,000 |11 IG (12 |3 2 9-16 

Monadnock..... 259 6 ¡65 6 14 7 11,608.26| H. T. E. DI 386 9 TY65]11!5| ... 1% 

Montauk....... 2000 /|46 O 11 6 NETS pp ae 5 11 SA DE -— e 

Monterey... ..... 256 0 |59 O [1410 |1,589.74| V. T. E| 2001 233 [18 18 |i3 |.::. $5 p. 

Montgomery....|297 0 |37 O 14 7 |1,250.05| y, T. E.| 200} 840 eo d lez les. of 071618] 5-1618 

wn EE 200 5 Se ou éi 8 1,197.46 Se aa aye il A 5 11 A EF Eió 

Nashville....... | ,191.40| v; 2. E.| 160} 4 Prem eeh ee 8 1 

Nebraska....... 435 0 |76 2% |23 9 | ...... Y. E.| 900|1,900 11 12 |10 8 1% 

Nevada;........ 2520 |50 O 12 6 41,618. 2i V. T. RI 400 11 10 |11 vs 1% 

Newark oeeeoerresd 811 7 49 2 18 9 2,176.76 H. T, E. 400 A 868 a ae eg seg e ee * a. i 2 

New Jersey..... 435 0 |76 2% |23 9 | ...... V. T. E.| 900'1,900 [11 | |12. [10 3 ¿a 

New Orleans....|346 0 |43 9 [18 0 ¡2,180.34| y, T. E.| 512| 767 Wa ON KEES 

Newport........ 1680 /]|36 O .112 Q 857.75 HES E, 00, . 2898 A A esa GC as 

New Yerk..... 7.13880 615/64 10. [23 31415,978.1| V. T. E. 501153 4 5% ip 6 3. 

Qhio....... wee 388 0 |72 2% |23 6  |7,384.27| V. T. E,[1,000/2, d . [11 1 1 3 2% 

Olympia........ 340 0 |53 5% |21 6 |4,011.89| V, T. EI 400/1,169.66|.....ol.:--|.3..1 4% 3 

Oregon......... 348 31,169 3 |24 o |5,591.77|V. T, El 40011594 Jis i5 lit |... % 

Paducah...... . 1174 0 |35 O 12 3 vetera M ce Bl. 200 vds boosh aad east 

Pennsylvania... .[502 0 |69 9% |24 1 IN. T. E.| 900/2,000 6151 6 Kine AT 

Petrel.......... 1763 131 0 11 7 595.80|- H C. 109|: 212 Senn leen, 3618] 5-16 

Philadelphia. ` .1327 6 |48 7% |19 6 48, .53 H. T. E.| 40011,074 ve ecce nice ey a ` 2% 

Princeton.. 168 O 136 O 12 9 837.75| V. T. E.| 100| 239 ere AE [eset A 

Puritan.. '..|2908 |60 11% |18 O 12,144.18| H.C. 301, 314 14 8 |14 Xs 2 

Raleigh........|300 0 [42 0 |18 0 2,008.81 v. T. E.| 380| 600 |......]....].-..| 2% 1 

Reina Mon 279 9142143 3 LES EN A A 00' 400 i a ee E EN Des "ie 

Rhode Island....1435 0 |76 2% |2 9 T, E.| 900!1.900 12 [10 |3 1x 

San Francisco...1310 O |49 3% [21 74! 2.813 93 Ek T. E| 850| 627. jel! RREN 2 





NOTE—Explanation of abbreviations and reference marks will be foma on m PASS 410 
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VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY—Continued. 





Fully Banipned 9n Fuel Supply. Armor. Protected Deck 
y be, wat 
Name bo a 2 GE ei 
: . d 3 mE E 49 | aA] = | 2 o ai pa 
4 Des) 4 H E 
$ | 9| lalala E|E 2] o (Gë 
8 E E DES a s | BS | 88/8/58] £ * B 
vd e A o E zZ m E lala E la a 
South Dakota...|502 0 |69 6% |24 1 ...... IN, T. E.| 900/2,000 6 6%| 6 us wis CS 2 
. Louis....... 424 0 |66 0 [22 6 ......|V. T. E. SEPT 4 gel ied 3 2 zs oe 
Tacoma re oo.o...». 292 0 44 1% 15 9 e eege V. T. E. 467 700 e e eegeleeeele 2 Ya . ... 
Tennessee....... 502 0 |7210!5 |25 0 nes sl NR, T, E| 90012, 5 10 7 4-3 11 val... 
o sis soe sca. 259 6 |55 6 |14 6 |1,515.65| I.C. | 250, 285 T 1116]... Doi Tes 1 
TOXAS A 301 4 ¡64 1 |22 6 |4,050.31|V. T. E.| 500| 850  |12 le ek, uge 2 x 2 
Topeka......... 250 0 |35 O 17 9 22 sal H, C. 273| 410 ll de Su Es xs 
Vermont........ 4500 |7610 0124 6 ......|V. T, RI 900/2,200 12 |10 |2!5-3| 1 e 2 
Vesuvius....... 252 4 |20 6% |10 732| 579.98|V. T. E.| .. 15 DETAIL [9-1618|. 3-1618|...|... 
Vicksburg...... 1630 ¡34 0 [12 0 857.75|V. T. E,| 100| 2355 ssec O PO see Ve 
Virginia........[435 0 |76 2% 23 9 ......|Ve T. E| 900/1,900 12 |1 3 1% | 2 
Wasehington.....|502 O |7210!5 [25 0 .. | Ves. E. 00/2,000 0 7 4-3 1% |.. 2 
West Virginia...|502 O J69 6% [24 1 | ...... V. T. E. 2,000 6 6%] 6 |4 1% ` 
Wheeling....... 1740 |34 0 0 807.16) V. KI 120| 241 Pr aded otn go Craco PROS oe 
Wilmington..... 250 9 /14011-16 9 O /1,373.54/V. T. Kli 100] 300  |......|.... 3418| 5-1618/. 1 
Wisconsin...... 368 0 172 2% |23 6 ]6,802.12| V. T. E.| S00|1,310 [16% |14 |15 Ia 2% 4| 2 
Wyoming....... 352 0 O |12 6 ]|1,013.27| V. T. E.| 400| 400 lii 10 (11 M 1% les 
Yorktown....... 2300 |36 O 14 0 |1,070.21/H, T. E.| 200| 380 |......l....l.... $618 Sisi JI 


NOTE— Explanation of abbreviations and reference marks will be found on Page 470 
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VESSELS FIT FOR SERVICE. 


The following are the vessels that are fit for service, 
including those under repair: 


Class. Number. 

First class battle shipS.............«.«o<o«oooo.oooo... 10 
Second class battle ShiD.....o.oo- «eo... ere | 
Armored cruisers ...oooooooooo ooo ooooororonsooooo 2 
Armored Tam, eere htt 1 
Single-turret harbor defense monitors. ......... sie ace 4 
Double-turret monitors. .....sssessesoessoree RTA 6 
Protected cruiselS....oooooooomosorossrroposooonsss. 14 
Unprotected cruiserS.....oooooooooooooooooroo.m>.s»oo 3 
GN OAS ¿sio sre RAE sei RA bal td 12 
Light-draft gunboats.........oooocoomoocroommmomon.» 3 
Composite gunboatS.........oooooocmoooo.o... $a ate p eis 6 
Training ShiD..........o..ooooooooomoo mos. AA 1 
Special class...... SARA RO DC dU "n RES 2 
Gunboats under 500 tons.............. uolo add p ere 21 
Torpedo boat destroyers...... eese told eto vire dio vua dese 16 
Steel torpedo: boats. «s. ccv ert sew ds ere br nr 29 
Submarine torpedo boats................ o 8 
Wooden torpedo boat. .........o..oooo..... Save oie lower ass 1 
Iron cruising vessels, steaM................ d 5 
Wooden cruising vessels, steaMd......oooooooomoomo... 6 
Wooden sailing vessels... ........ eee nnn 4| 
Tugs E E ée ee ee ee ee eg pe e ee ee ee ee ee 39: 
Auxiliary cruises... . eee eee rn Va a xod 5! 
Converted yachtS...ooooooooomoomomos>o».»oo conos... 23| 
Colliers e ee ée e * Sg e ee e SE ME E EIER SE we ee e ee e eege ee e e 16: 
Supply and hospital ships................. sepa ae ok 
Total ege ée e ée ée ee ee ee e ege ee ee e e ee ee @ EE e, 


VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR 
AUTHORIZED, 


The following vessels are either in process of con- 


struction or are authorized: 

: Class. Number 
First class battle shipS..........<.ooooooooonoosoos 14 
Armored eruiserS......... cec eee eee nn gegen d 
Protected veruiserg, A 9 
Gunboat for Great Lakes.............. A 1 
Composite gunboatS.........oooooooooommo roo.» Sach 2 
Steel torpedo boats......................eeeee .... 6 
Training ships... vias. ner sa eee Ser, e 
Training | DIAG ek ow see de me ac em ts jas | 
Tugs € € € 9* € » à 9 * € 9 * * 6 6 e * » €* * * ees c60.....o.ooo e... b .... 2 

Total See ee e .. . . D eee . . . .. . €... 0... .45 
VESSELS UNFIT FOR SEA SERVICE, 
The following vessels, while unfit for sea service, still 


remain a part of the equipment of the United States 
Navy: 


Class, . Number. 

Iron single-turret monitors. ........ eee eee er D 
Wooden cruising vessels, steam...... rasa, Et 
Wooden sailing vesselS............. "cr 8 
Total 060650. ee ee ee eege ee e Se ee ee ee 9 See e ée eege eege e ee 23 
Grand total... eo rrr PORTER rrr Tey errr AN 





All war ships owned by the United States, under 
the requirements of law, are built within the country 
and of home materials. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish war, however, the Albany and New Orleans, 
formerly the Abreu and the Amazonas, were author- 
ized to be bought in England from Brazil, and some 
other vessels were acquired in the same way. 

Among the most interesting of the vessels of regu- 
lar type in the United States Navy are the commerce 
destroyers Columbia and Minneapolis, sister ships. 
On their official trials off the coast of Massachusetts 
they developed an average speed of 22.81 and 23.07 
knots respectively. Each is 412 feet long with 58 
feet beam, and has a displacement of 7,375 tons. 
There is a double bottom and protective deck which 
rises from 414 feet below the water line to 1 foot above 
amidships, except at the bow and stern, where it 
slopes down below the water line. The protective 
deck is 4 inches thick on the slopes and 21% inches 
thick elsewhere. A wall of patent fuel 5 feet thick 
protects the boilers. There are three sets of engines, 
each driving its own screw and each set in a separate 
watertight compartment. 

The Indiana, Massachusetts and Oregon are prac- 
tically identical. 'The armor belt is 17 inches thick 
and 714 feet wide, extending over 56 per cent of the 
whole length, from 4144 feet below the water line to 
8 feet above. Above this belt is another 5 inches 
thick. The Iowa is of the same type, except that she 
carries smaller guns and has her forecastle carried 
one deck higher than in the other ships. 

The Kearsarge and Kentucky differ from their 
sister ships, the Alabama, Wisconsin and Illinois, in 











having superimposed turrets carrying 8-inch guns | 
over the larger turrets carrying 13-inch guns. 

The New York and Brooklyn are the largest of the 
cruisers. The Brooklyn has sides tumbling home, 
after the French fashion, while the New York has 
wall sides. The Brooklyn also has a higher fore- 
castle, raising her forward turret one deck higher 
than the after one. 

The New York has a heavily-armored steel deck, 
besides light side-plating and a cellulose belt. She 
made 20.6 knots after seven years’ service. 

The ram Katahdin is unlike any other war vessel. 
She was designed by Admiral Amman. She has a small 
secondary battery and depends for offensive force 
upon her ability to ram a foe. For this service she 
is built so that only the turtle-back, covered with 
6-inch Harveyized steel, shows above water. The 
funnel, ventilating shafts and cononing towers are 
heavily armored. No opportunity to try her has ever 
offered. 

The turret guns on the second-class battle ship 
Texas were placed so that they might be trained 
through an arc of 270 degrees, each gun firing from 
ahead to astern on its own side and 50 degrees for- 
ward and abaft of the beam. The turrets are placed 
en echelon and their bases and supports are sheltered 
within an oblique redoubt, as in some of the Italian 
ships. The guns may be loaded in any position of 
training. 

Ships of the new type—the Vermont class—are to 
carry 12-inch and 8-inch guns for their heavier arma- 
ment. The projected cruisers will be second-class 
battle ships in all but name. 
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The vessels that are now unfit for service are put to other uses. 

Wooden steam vessels—Fern, naval militia service; Franklin, receiving ship; Iroquois, marine hospital 
service; Marion, naval militia service; Minnesota, naval militia service; Nipsic, receiving ship; Omaha, 
marine hospital service; Pensacola, naval training ship; Richmond, receiving ship; Wabash, receiving suip, 
and Yantic, naval militia service. 

Wooden sailing vessels—Constitution, built in 1797, preserved as a relic at the Boston Navy Yard; 
Dale, naval militia service; Independence, receiving ship; New Hampshire, naval militia service; St. Louis, 
naval militia service, and Vermont, receiving ship. 


STEEL, IRON AND WOODEN STEAM TUGS. 


The thirty-nine tugs in the United States Navy are—Accomac, Active, Alice, Apache, Chickasaw, Choc- 
taw, Fortune, Hercules, I:oquois, Iwana, Leyden, Massasoit, Modoc, Mohawk, Narkeeta, Nezinscot, Nina, 
Osceola, Pawnee, Pawtucket, Penacook, Piseataqua, Pontiae, Potomac, Powhatan, Rapido, Samoset, Sebago, 
Sioux, Standish, Tecumseh, Traffic, Triton, Unadilla, Uncas, Vigilant, Waban, Wahneta and Wompatuck. 

The standard boats in use in the regular navy of the United States are: M 









































gë : PB ei Sig 
wg Weight. y E z E E E 
H Sa Sale E 
a rd) M ER o 
o B az to gn ¡a D Se 
E 3 25 E E & S 
Type of boat, 2 + . ya] A E to ^E 
2 H fot a a |33 zi 2 
bd o ow rei Ò 4 Ez. e Y 
9 SE & gë ei E d GG 
- S E e "A d + E 9 E vo. 
Ee 4> ERE š «q Ha Grey DN d £g 
Ei E SEN = Ek go | we D - 33 8 
g D PES 3 2o ah | oa E d PAS 
vd fà A D E A E 3 UD 4 
50 d Nr o" P 13 Si 31 398 E A Si, Gre 
am cutterS............ ; ; 7 
a 40 0 9 0 4 7" || 8,064 18,720 60 | 600| 1 914/872.40| 212.8 
36 0 8 9 4 6 7,037 16,001 3 | 530; 1 8%/|318.58| 182.6 
33 0 8 7 4 5 5,510 13,476 48 | 480| 1 8%|301 90| 172.5 
30 0 8 0 4  ] 7$| 4,390 10,901 40 | 400| 1 814|253.75| 145 
28 0 7 8 4 07%! 4,007 9,470 35 | 350) 1 614|218.82| 125 
Launches `. ae 136 0 9 95 3 9 4,550 1,0131, 78 | 780, 2 07$/[559.87| 220 
33 0 | 9 34| 3 8 1359 | 5/910.8 | 64 | 6401 1 11121507 | 168.5 
30 0 8 6 8 5 2,105 4.797.5 50 | 500| 1 94|450 152.75 © 
28 0 | 7 5 2 8 2,150 3,800 40 | 400} 1 111290 143 
Quiters uri rere us 30 0 8 0 2 10 2,262 3,384.5 45 | 450| 1 4 |322 126 
28 0 T 5 2 8 1,952 3,006.5 40 | 400| 1 2 {290 114.75 
26 0 6 11 2 6 1,560 2,526.5 30 | 3 1 0% |240 94.5 
24 0 6 6 2 $6 1,142 2,059.5 28 | 280| 1 O |207 91 
20 0 5 3 2 1 453.36| 1,092.25| 12 | 120| 1 111142.8 66.5 
Barr 24 RR EX x 30 0 6 11 2 8 1,712 2,960 37 | 370| 1 O |293 1175 
Whaleboats .............. 30 0 6 10 2 5 1,767 2,122.25| 28 | 280| 1 1%1|278 111.5 
29 0 6 8 2 5 1,499 2,441.75| 25 | 250| 1 1 1260 104 
28 0 6 6 2 5 1,346 2,268.25) 23 | 230| 1 13/240 96 
| 24 0 5 114| 2 2 42] 1,050 1,888 15 | 150| 1 1 |173.65| 77 
20 0 5 3 2 1 484.5 | 1,090.75| 10 | 100| * 114/137 58 
Gig whaleboats........... : 80 0 6 2 2 b 1,365 2,891.25, 20 | 20001 2 {236 94.75 
. |28 0 6 0 2 5 1,140 2,139.25| 16 | 160| 1 3 {211 85 
Dingeys us oou ICs ¡20 0 5 6 2 2 710 1,279.50| 12 | 120| 1 2 [134.4 59.7 
Ñ 18 0 5 4 2 1 612 1,150.50; 10 | 100| 1 0%4]126.32| 56.14 
Dingeys (special).......... 18 0 5 38%} 2 1 400 90015 10 | 100| 1 1 ]126.32 SUE 
16 0 4 6 1 10 324 684.75 5 50| O 11% | 88.4 39.25 
14 0 4 4 1 8 200 548.75 401 0 8l%| 71 34.5 
Balsas ...... EE 18 0 6 2 1 9% 700 981 1 120|....... 56.61 T 
16 0 5 6%| 1 7% 575 840 9 D0| PA 47.50 
Pints 2260214 EY 12 0 4 2 1 8 405 433 APO PN Dp ES 
10 0 3 7 1 5% 841 308. NEE GE EE A 
Naval Militia of tbe United States. 
| (Compiled by the Navy Department.) 
The Naval Militia bodies of the various States and of the District of Columbia are composed as follows: 
fee D ; aan) var 
S cers an X à cers an 
State. Officers. Enlisted State. Officers. Enlisted 
Men. Men. 
A ev cedi aeree ge eech | 36 880 [New Jersey <usoreció e ceo eh her 32 322 
Connecticut ies e c Ev ee 20 185 New York 2o») xh rx GR c 57 585 
District of Columbia............... 10 162 ||North Carolina .........oo.oo.oo.o.... 27 219 
Nét TEEN 4 48 OHO i... 4563 049 mw SS oe eee 22 234 
Georgia esee er nhat rne pa 17 111 ||Oregon 2.9 x Y Rd Cox Ses s aces 9 115 
Illinois c.oooooooocoooooooooo ooo.» 56 575 Pennsylvania ................. eese 9 64 
Louisiana cuicos edad iaa 23 327 Rhode Island...................... 12 181 
Malle Li A rhe eter RENE 3 46 South Carolina......... os anuo nuu as 24 224 
Maryland eiii ds Reece eb ed se 18 221 | AAA | ——— 
Massachusetts .................... .39 497 A 4 REEL AE erg | 485 | 4,679 
Michigan "ereechen E e | 17 183 
The following table shows the allotment to each State, in conformity with the regulations of the De- 
partment: 
- 
| State. | Allotment. State. | Allotment. 
p Califomia «go ioe qu RR IUS GS Y CR n eee Us | $4,846.90|| New Jergex., een RR IA $4,107.11 
Connecticut .... 22er A rro en we eS 2,909.08] New. "York, see deg ce cee cus ones esas 1,461.67 
District of Columbia........... «eo... .... 2,066.31|| North Carolina...............ooooooooo... 2,793.34 
Florida ......... A e 612.24 OGIO A A SO eR E Rode 2,984.67 
O kei cae es aho d Rege ||  1,415.81||0Oregon des oia. e a EE d ahh des 1,466.83 
BA ues eese kr eua he Rd neis aded a | 7,834.12|| Pennsylvania ..............-... eee tnn ^ 816.32 
Louisiana. o essen HOGG eR E EX ES COS 4,170.88|| Rhode Island................. ITIN 2,308.66 
MüllB- 2.2.9 er Eo e rae pU RE HIE EE eR 586.713|| South Carolina............... e. OM 2,851.12 
Maryland once erhebt Ret eS 2,818.85 -m 
Massachusetts ................... Ss d 6,339.23 Total i520. er RI EEG Fix a $59,680.84 
| Michigan Ae ge pike 34k ec eR bee ERU 2,334.17 


rr rt - 
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Pension Bureau Statistics. | 


As a result of the various wars in which it has 
been engaged, the United States Government has at 
the present time a list of nearly one million persons 
to whom it pays annual pensions. This army of pen- 
sioners includes survivors of all the wars, excepting, 
of course, the War ef the Revolution, soldiers and 
sailors who are in receipt of service pensions granted 
for service rendered prior to 1858, together with the 
widows of soldiers and sailors, for whom provision is 
made under eertain conditions. The exact number is 
996,545, of which number 4,709 reside outside of the 
United States. The total expenditure in pensions 
during the fiscal year was $137,759,653. Since the 
pension system was established it has cost the Gov- 
ernment a total of $3,037.826,081, an amount which 
is exclusive of the cost of establishing Soldiers” 
Homes. The Bureau employs a force of 1,734, which. 
with the employes of the agencies, 431 in number, 
makes a total of 2,167. The total cost of adminis- 
tration during the year 1902-1903 was $3,993,216. 
More than one-half of the pensions paid are $10 
per year or less, and the average value of all pen- 


sions allowed is $133.49. The number of applica- 
tions for pensions examined during the year was 


226,902 
PENSION GAINS AND LOSSES. 


The fiscal year ending June 30, 1903 shows the 
following gains' in the number of persons listed 
on the pension roll: 





Gain by act of the bureau................ 44,256 
Gain by special act of Congress..... ....... 231 
A A tos EP RP Kote tees 44,481 


There has been lost from the rolls the following 
number of pensioners during the same time for 
causes as follows: 





By death earet e ti eser bons 40,907 
By remarridge.......- o a a a ale 1,152 
By legal limitation (minors)................ 1,392 
By failure to claim............ ...ooooo.o.o 2,791 
For other ceausen, ooesseoseroo 1,146 

Total did Det Det a RR Robe d 47,388 


THE PENSION ROLLS. 


The number ef pensioners upon the rolls July 1, 
as follows: 














1903, and for the five preceding years respectively is 





Wars, 1903. | 1902: _ 1903. | 1902. | 1901. 1901. 1900. | 1899. | 1898. 
War, Revolutionary— 
A A A BOER 4 4 4 b 
KM EE 3 4 5 7 7 7 
War 1812— 
TSCHERNER e EN 1 1 3 
WIdOWB. ier wer bw mx rr Pax AES T, 115 1 aM 1, 527 1,742 1,998 2,40% 
Indian wars— 
SUTVIVO So aer dadas ica 1,565 903 1,086 1,370 1,656 2,019 
WWAGOWS coo 2a vce e ai aid 3,169 3,320 3,419 3,139 3,890 4,061 
Mexican War— » 
ole veu Voss a bible E Seaver e ascen 5,964 6,828 7,568 8,352 9,204 10,012 
AVIONS es o Ro eed EI esa oe he ROS ee 1,910 8,017 8,109 8,151 8,175 8,143 
Service after March 4, 1861— | 
General laws— | 
Army INVAlIdS wa ee eee se rtr 264,139 277,965 E. ae 305,980 316,834 327,080 
ATV WIDOWS isc views EE 86, ,866 81,046 6, 88,4 463 90,507 92,545 
Navy invalida. duce nu ski ao ees 4.14: 36 js du 4,622 ; ,83t 
Navy widOW8. ceder ck oa we eres a 2,221 2, 263 2,298 2, 314 2,293 2,000 
Army PUISOS, A ere asma pe TU eus 62 '634 '650 '646 663 605 
Act June 27, 1890— 
Army invalidS........ooooooooooom.oo.. 427,711 426,188 422,481 415,265 405,987 399,366 
Army WIDOWS oc Ee ee ete 155, "249 148, ,201 138,490 129, 412 124,127 119.185 
Navy invalld8.....- m E NENNT mh en 16,01 15, 953 15,633 15,392 14,925 14,543 
Navy WidowS........... <<<. o........ ), 6, 977 6,621 6,314 6,139 5,944 
War with Spain— 
General laws— 
Army ihvahdsS.... ke am eR ew ri 8,798 6,282 3,344 822 MT o 2o 
Army WiGOWS% eise p da 3,488 2,121 1,981 845 165 | ...... 
Navy invalids sc: 4.39 ont 402 329 211 60 B» dq. cues 
Navy WÍdOWS. edu ENEE se ee we EN 174 127 68 28 Il f awards 
Total eet AA A Me 996,545 999,446 997,735 993,529 991,519 993,714 
COST OF THE UNITED STATES PENSION SYSTEM. 
| Annual value of Total first Cost of main- Loss to the Paid for pen- 
Yeai | roll. payments, tenance. roll, sions, total. 
E t SEE E DEP ERR ES 5,029, 090 $9,359,905 $3,993,216 $6,825,876 $137, 759,653 
Iju? ^... vers ees E TA 2,152,800 8,671,548 3,831,379 6,284,532 137,504, 268 
DOOD eto. qus us tee ate a 131 568,216 ,934,7 3,868,795 6,270,521 138,531,484 
A Eee sepia 131, ,534,544 9,828,525 3,841,707 6,512,262 138,462,131 
TRU a nah eege Role aE do Ago 131,617,961 9,947,958 Së 147,518 5,890,949 138,355,053 
1808... 54 case «x oil aaa ace x pe cba t 130.968,465 15.542.914 4,114,091 6,541,490 144,651,880 
NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ON THE ROLLS, 1881 to 1903. 
| In. |Widows] * otal In- eec | ota 
[ valids. | etc. | Total. disbursements: valids. etc Total. | disbursements. 
VEO) 066 wes 4,337| 4 209 8,636] $1,072, 461. 55 1883 iiec 41206,042| 917,616|303,658| $60,431,972.85 
1862 .:25 9 xS KEE 3,81 8,159 790,384.76 || 1884 .......... .|2 ENG 97,286 323,756| 51,213,036. 14 
1868 riores 1,821| 6, :970| 14,191 1,025:139.91 1885 ..... on 247,146| 97,979/345,125 65,6 3,706.72 
1864 a ge ns 23,119| 27 1,653| 51,135 4,504,616.92 |} 1886 ........../270,846] 95,4371/365,783| 64,684,270 45 
1863 ee eee 30,88 50, 106| 85,986 8,525,153.11|| 1887 .......... 306,298| 99,709|406,007| 74,815,486.55 
1866 5 9 55,652| 71,070 126, "722 13,459,996.43 || 1888 .......... 343,701|108,856|452,557| 79,646,146.37 
1807 4 un 9,565| 83,618|153,183| 18,619,956.46 || 1889 ....... . - -1373,699|116,026 ,125 ,191,968.44 
1868 .......... 75,957] 93,686 169, 643| 24,010,981.99||1890 ........ ».1115,654|122,290|537,944| 106,493,890.19 
1869 .......... 82,859|105,1041187, :963| 28,122.884.08 || 1891 .......... 536,821|139,339|676,160| 118,548,959.71 
ISTO cercas aro] 111, 165/198, Ge 27,780,811.81 || 1892 .......... 1703,242 172,826/876,06 ,086.948 
1871 iii 3,394|114,101 33 077,383.63 ||1893 .......... 1759,706]206,306 966,012] 158,155.342.51 
18129 4v va x es Ke ,9541118,275|232. 299! 30.169,341.00 || 1894 x 194,:82|215,162|969,544| 140,772.163.78 
1873 .5 ee es 119,500|118,911|238,411! 29,185.2:9.62]]1895 .......... 191,450|219,008|970,524| 140,959,361.37 
1874 vice cies EC 121,628/114,613) 236,241 30,593,749.56 || 1896 .......... 748 ,514/222,164/970,678| 139,280,078.15 
1875 cae sacs ...1122,989/|111,832|234,821| 29,683,116.63 || 1897 .......... 141,4192|228,522/|976,014| 139,949,717.35 
Ia 24,239|107,898|232,137| 28.351,599.(9 || 1898 ........ e EM 235,2031993,714| 144,651,879 
IBTT idas 128 723|103,351|232,104! 28,580,157.04 || 1899 .......... 764, 237,415/991,519| 138,355,052.95 
1878 io )31,649| 92,349/223,998| 26,844,415.18 || 1900 .......... D '510 241,019|993,52 ASADA 65 
y APA A 138, 815'104,140/242,755| 33,780,526.19 || 1901 ..........1748,649 249,086 997.735| 138.531.483.84 
1880 +..........[145,410/105.3921250,802) 57,210.510.14 || 1902 .......... 731,0711268,369|999,446 133° ,504,267.9' 
1881 ....oooo..1184,110/10t,720/268,830 50, 626,538.51 ||1903....... vessel ,202|275, 343|006,545| 189 013, ,666.9 
1882 ..........1182,033|103,064 54,296,280.54 





285,697 
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PENSION CLAIMS ALLOWED, 1864 TO 1903. 






























































Sala. in N. Y. Citys. eee enero Charles A. Orr............ Jan. 4, April 4, 
July 4, Oct. 4 
' Chicago, Ill............ [State of Illinois, and all navy pen- 

sioners in Columbus, Des Moines, 

Detroit, Indianapolis. Louisville, 


: Indian . 
Under Under Act War with War with 
General Law, | of 1890, | We" eta Mexico. ia x Spain. 
j 9 ei 2 | Total | Total 
Year, d S è | 3 |number|number 
d E E ; x . 2 e [s ES d e > appli- | claims 
| T E © Pa 9 | E e 2 S i 3 4 * |catiens | allowed 
= o = o - o Ke o E o = o D filed, 
| E MIE AAA 
Sle] 6 |e | a@| Fla | ela le] 2] éB |< 
{864........ 17,041 (22,446) . . A O A 4 [ep sus vastas nn] «[.....1 93,599| 39,487 
1865..... .. EECH MEA ll Taggal 40171 
1866........ SEE: TURN DER EE EE E Ee Dër | 65,2561 50,117 
1887........ 16,589¡19,893/.......] A ROMS bo oce doe re texas]. xl A vesc] v atn 36,753/| 36,482 
1868........ | 9,460/19,481/....... | E | GEN p lada la e me err]. 20,1 GS 28,921 
1869........ | 7,292 15,904 E e E EE Ra 0 | 26,066, 23,19 
1870........ | 5,721/12,500]....... EE |: specabratev] O easyer | ses sjes... | 24,851] 18,221 
1871........ 7,934 8,399 POP IE . | 1 A PA acess PS n ced colas | 43,969| 16,502 
1812. 52» 6,468| 7,244... ... rsen 117,504] 3,117] soper elven sis ease etre ees e | 26,391] 34,333 
1813........ 6,551} ul, bus | ,186) 2,242 AUAM dE d d E ois N Inn | 18,803] 16,052 
1874........ 5.937] 8,152] e gef eege 563 BIOL: zs mee WEE HE ixl sss 16,734| 10,462 
1875........ 5,760| 4,736|....... | eue | 240 416| .....l..... ga dos Da wins © vs Ñ 18,704| 11,152 
1876........ 5,860! 4,376] .......:...... 78 EEN exu EE M urat 23,523 ,91 
1877........ 1,282| 3,861|....... Pu eed i | 57 KREE GE KEE nl 22,715] 11,326 
1878........ 1,414| 3,550/.......|.... 817 5 8 NEE E A O cae Pawan ed eia xri 11,962 
1879........ | 1,212 "p E Sieve oa te scs | 2,548[18,114| occu el wees les |---| DEA EES 57,118] 31,346 
1880........ 10,176| 4,455|.......]... | 284| 4,6301 .....[.....[..o..1.. Partida el. ...|141,466| 19,545 
1881........ 21,394 3634 A uela iat veces 115] 1,96 M MUI. PARA PCM, ROME: ion | 31,116| 27,394 
1882........ 22,946| 3,999/.......|...... | 26 693} vues O n ¡omo Pero sse] 40,939] 27,66; 
188383........ 132,014] 5,303 DEEN eaa | 28 8221. : 25 ov ces Eon In, | 49,776| 38,162 
1884........ 127,414] 6,366|.......|...... | 94| 388| .....].....].-. eee uncis | 41,785| 34,192 
1885........ 127,580| 7,743 E sid 18] 426| ese eme sel O. ECTS ME 40,918| 35,767 
1888........ 31,937 ,910]....... Parr... l D 305 T li EH CH | 49,895| 40,857 
188T. vo 85,283|11,211|. ......1... "t 8| 231] 7,552 EE NORD E ROCA E | 72,465| 55,19 
188N........ 135,843|10,816 sux pne | 2| 251| 9,048/4,202|.....l.....l..... a EC 75,726| 60,252 
1888.....5 136,830]11,924]. ..... .].. .... 8 1811 1,71211,206 oe Mose enert Zog SE 51,921 
1890. ....... 50,295 [14,658 seo 4| 08( 794] 078]... lene A E 05,044| 66,631 
1801........ 41,381|11,914| 88,611|13,776| 4 19 36| 385]... GE seje. a|. o. .1696,941/156,486 
1892........ 7,876| 7,287|162,896/34,974| 2 46 416| 550|. Sage d deed. 4|240,038|224,04T 
1893........ 10,282] 7,295| 62.291|36,917| 2 16 205| 440/2,599/1,347|.....|.....] 286/|119,361/121, "630 
1894........ ,129] 4,225| 8,810/16,026|...... 26 174 7021 858|1,998|.....1.....|] 137 ,141| 39,085 
1895........ 5,415| 3,627| 17,440|11,002| 1 16 96| 520| 189| 795].....!]..... | 84| 45,361] : 9,155 
1800........ 3,864] 3,912| 18,989 12,372] GE 8 64 P 85| 501|..... A 51| 42,244] 40,374 
1897........ 3, 4,612| 23,848|16,951|...... SI 48 66 339|..... 54| 50,585| 50,101 
1898........ 3,741] 4,339] 28,776 14,971| 1 | 46| 502 ITI 211|..... 1| 48,132| 52,648 
1899........ 1,975| 3,460! 18,525|12,100|...... 5 26| 427 13| 227| 125 7 6|: 53,881| 37,077 
1900........ 1,690| 3,308| 21,345/12,173|...... 1 21) 420 10| 144| 801) 710| 22) 51,964] 40,015 
1901........ 1,126| 3,244 12,319 9 „610... 3 15; 352 1| 132|2,795|1,240| 25| 58,8373| 44,808 
1902........ 445| 2,921 21 HOS i oem 1 9| 362 4| 11 ,1411 884 14| 47,965| 40,17: 
1903........ | 388] 3,232 ie 914 15,625]...... 2 9| 433| 842| 199|3,313| 867|  31| 52,325| 40,136 
p Tables have been arranged from information furnished in the latest report of the Commissioner of 
ensions 
PENSION AGENTS AND AGENCY DISTRICTS. 
(Prepared for The American Almanac by the Bureau of Pensions.) 
District. Comprises. | Name and Agent. | P 
Augusta, Me........... State of Maine. Navy pensions paid! 
at: BOSTON: id icons ra EE Selden Connor............! 
| ¡Sept. 4, Dec. 4. 
Boston, Mass...........|States of Mass., Conn. and R. I., and 
navy pensioners from Augusta and 
Concord. 2.4 rho cadens si -| Augustus J. Hoitt........ penc as Augusta, 
e. 
Buffalo, N. Y.......... Counties in New York State, not in 
City district. Navy pensioners 
| 
| 


Aug. 4, Nov. 4. 
Knoxville, Tenn........ States of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina. Georgia. Florida, 
Alabama. e eiser dE Louisiana,| . 
Texas, Arkansas avy en 
paid at Washington, D. C......... John T. Wilder........... Same as Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Milwaukee and "Topeka districts, [Jonathan Merriam........ Same as Buffalo, 
: N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio.......... State of Ohio. Navy pensioners 
paid at Chieago................... Joseph W. Jones.......... Same as Augusta, 
Me. 
Concord, N. H......... States of New Hampshire and Ver- 
.mont. Navy pensioners paid at 
DOSTOM: V Eau eG ICs kann ORC NDA Hugh Henry............. t as Buffalo, 
| ! N. X. 
Des Moines, Iowa...... States of Iowa and Nebraska. Navy 
pensioners paid at Chicago........ Emery F. Sperry..........: Same as Buffalo, 
Detroit, Mich........... State of Michigan. Navy pensioners ab 
paid at Chicago...........o...o.... Oscar A. James............ pam as Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Ind....... State of Indiana. Navy pensioners . 
paid at Chicago..........oooooo».... Albert O. Marsh.......... Feb. 4, May 4, 


Louisville, Ky.......... State of Kentucky. Navy pensioners| 
paid at Chieago.................. «|Daniel B. Cellier.......... Same as Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





| 
| 


————— o ——— 
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PENSION AGENTS AND AGENCY DISTRICTS—Continued. 








District. l ises. uarterly 
Comprises Name of Agent. avinents 











States of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota. Navy 
pensioners paid at Chicago........ 


Milwaukee, Wis......... 


Edwin D. Coe............. Same, as Buffalo, 


New York, N. Y....... Counties of Albany, Clinton, Colum- 
bia, Delaware, Dutchess, Essex, 
Greene, Kings, Queens, New York, 
Orange, Putnam, Richmond, Rens- 
selaer, Rockland, Saratoga, Sche- 
nectady, Sullivan, Suffolk, Ulster, 
Warren, Washington and Westchest- 
er, all in New York State; also all 
navy pensioners, and, in New Jer- 
sey, the counties of Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, Hunterdon, Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Morris, Passaie, Somer- 


set, Sussex, Union and Warren.... Same us Indian- | 


Michael Kerwin........... 
apolis, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa....... Counties of Berks, Bradford, Bucks, 
Carbon, Chester, Columbia, Dau- 
phin, Delaware, Lackawanna, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, 
Monroe, Montgomery, Montour, 
Northampton, Northumberland, 
Philadelphia, Pike, Schuylkill. Sul- 
livan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyom- 
ing and York in Pennsylvania; all 
navy pensioners in the State, and. 
in New Jersey the counties of At- 
lantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape 
May, Cumberland, Gloucester, Mer- 


cer, Ocean and Salem.............. St. C. A. Mulholland...... 


Same as Indlan- 
apolis, Ind. 
Pittsburg, Pa.......... AM counties in Pennsylvania not in 


Philadelphia díistrict............... 


States of California. Nevada, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming; all navy pensioners, 
and Territories of Alaska and Ari- 
TODA cisco n Sade ia aint eren a 


States of Missouri, Kan. and Colo., 
and Territories of New Mex., Okla. 
and Indian Ter. avy pensioners 
paid at Chicago... 


John W. Nesbit........... pene as Buffalo, 


San Francisco, Cal.... 


Jesse B. Fuller........... same as Augusta, 
e. 


Topeka, Kan......,... 


as Indian- 
Ind. 


Metcalf........ Same 


apolis, 


Wilder S. 


States of Delaware, Virginia, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, the District of 
Columbia; pensioners residing in 
foreign countries, and all navy pen- 
Ee in this and Knoxville dis- 
tric 


Washingten, D. C....... 


John R. King...... 


Patent Office Statistics. 


ec. ...kb.e... 0.0... .... 0... .. 0.0. 005 oe 


Ee Same as Augusta, 
Me. 


number of design patents 


Following are the statistics of the business trans- patents granted 29,329; 
acted by the United States Patent Office for the year 
ending June 30, 1903: 

THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

Receipts for the year, $1,591,251; expenditures, 
$1,591,231: balance on hand, $168, 157; number of ap- 
plications for mechanical patents, 49,199; number of 
applications for patents for designs, 801; number of 
applieations for reissue of patents, 156; number of 
caveats filed, 1,767: number of applications for trade 
marks, 2, 530; number of applications for labels, 1,208; 


granted, 438; number of reissues granted, 125; num- 
ber of trade marks registered, 2,194; number of 
labels registere.l, 910; number of prints registered, 
233; number o; patents expired during the year, 
23,390; number of patents withheld for non-payment 
of fees, 4,760; number of applications allowed, await- 
ing payment of final fees, 10,854. 

The Commissioner reported that the business of 
the Patent Office was greater this year than ever 
before, and he presented the following table to illus- 


number of applications for prints, 362; number of trate the character of its growth: 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF 1899 AND 1903, 





Percent- 

Class 1899. 1908. Increase. age of 
AAA AAA AAA: Increase, 
Receipts..... FER aY E uaa cuu ua Esc E PRAG ER Re xat $1,209,554.88 | $1,591,251.04 | $391,691.16 82.4 
Expenditures: newest orb Ces os A UU S a oa s» 1 ,148, nog 48 1,423, ,094.40 274,430.92 23.9 
_ Applications and caveats flled...........coooooomororsrm.so. 1,930 56,023 14,093 33.6 
Letters patent, design and reissue patents granted, and trade 
marks, labels and prints registered.......... dx pie ut ecu d rera SO 25,404 33,229 7,825 30.8 
Printed ‘copies of patents furnished......... «ooo oooooomoo.. 1,363,971 1,914,249 550,278 40.3 
Price received. A ENEE E NENNEN dra 49.681.37 64,907.01 | $15, 225 64 30,6 
Words written in copies of records furnished....... ueri an 3,899,700 | 8,589,700 4,690,000 33.7 
Number of emMploye3.......ooooooocoooooroomonooo»os» 4o d dd ^ 668 122 54 8 

"¡he following comparative statement indicates the record of business from 1894 to 1903: 

June 30. Receipts. Expenditures. June 30. Receipts. | Expenditures, 
1594... EE e. 183,523.18 | $1,053,962.38 EE 1,209,554.88 1,148,663.48 
TOO oa 195.557.07 1,038,166.08 |[1900.................... ZS SE VR 247 827.58 
O od ERE ae ke 1307-090 30 1,097,368.85 QUI. olus RE orate 1,4 e 811.61 1,288,970.18 
1897...... aa ná 1,343,779.44 1,088,413.16 11902.................... 1,4 538.85 1,329,924,63 
1898. n Sue EXAQIM see 1, ,253,948,44 1, "092, 449.83 |190B.................... 1: Son" 251.04 1,423,094.40 
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' ' THE STATUTORY AMENDMENT. 


By act of Congress approved March 3, 1903, four 
sections of the Revised Statutes relating to the busi- 
ness of. this office were amended. The changes in- 
troduced by amendment were, in effect, as follows: 

Section 4887 was amended so as to give effect to 
the International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property. This amendment, furthermore, 
extended the period within wbich an application for 
a patent could be filed in this country after an ap- 
plication abroad from seven months to twelve 
months. : * 

Section 4892 was amended to require the author- 


ity of foreign officers administering oaths to appli- 
cants for patents to be proved by a certificate of a 
diplomatie or consular officer of the United States. 

Section 4896 was amended so as to permit a for- 
eign administrator of a deceased foreign inventor to 
file an application in this country upon the author- 
ity of such foreign administrator being proved by a 
certificate of a diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States. 

Section 4902 was so amended as to permit for- 
eigners, as well as citizens of this country, to file 
caveats. 


PATENTS ISSUED TO CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES, EACH CENSUS YEAR, 1840-1900, 








State. * | 1840. | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. 
District of Columbia............ eee ees 3 11 49 174 | 116 235 251 
Connecdeut. EECHER 24 57 7 139 610 9 756 
MassachusettS.........ooooooo.o... GE A G7 141 472 1,448 1,339 2,096 1,745 
Rhode TRANG oso oso eR RO e es 8 14 TT 197 205 « 273 264 
AA A 3 SE EP n 8 24 135 41 518 1,112 | 1,020 
New gen edv esesa bebe xem eee CR Ne 129 300 1,278 2,962 2,802 4,585 3,788 
COTO TAO ir os: Ed vd slate Sc, "Neger 18 24 1 218 
A EE 1 16 226 835 | 943 ¡ 2,152 2,439 
California................. eu ia Race a ps irs MANN 54 216 349 | 640 132 
ODIO ues ec eres xor Poen ceo uim de id j 81 90 340 982 917 1,762 1,718 
A Eege ive alsace votis onem e err en b 18 152 513 1,481 1,324 2,641 2,564 
RT EE Se 3 3 7 401 450 980 733 
Ma a ae ero e aa Se vus c VE 1 6 64 163 
MOnt aD sos e ate eee Cape kak Swe ae SE ES eset Mi icis 1 3 | 53 16 
EIC pn E RE pea ers 25 25 64 206 220 |; 297 318 
New Hampshire. :seosec9eecukkeked aa 10 22 58 111 111 172 107 
NZ A eai eq O aca deser ade d vx ME re 9 24 12 11 
OWING 5. bc ae as p pe RW risa we Resa c d RD ee s | 1 52 208 285 437 561 
OVROM, Spyder au SS eR YE ior honed anie n RR Sei ea siat D owes 22 22 82 108 
Indi. cura oes UR x ex ks doc edd RES 21 111 452 359 670 625 
WISE EE de 3 62 228 276 634 508 
Missouris ved oes Core eu a oa a 3 5 75 210 337 809 750 
MinDesol. 445 6824 aa aaa -— s T 70 114 379 417 
Utah: laa Ee E EE E cado Ma 1 10 30 58 
LAO Aë Ee ERO oe ER E T sabe aa d'H Be ama 2 12 33 
Vermont........ AS GRC DA HREM e ee 11 12 67 1 76 101 69 
Maine.......... EE? SE 10 12 73 139 101 192 134 
ING DESIS EE me E 2 16 31 225 203 
Kansas........ eee dece LA aras EE "S THE 1 46 96 352 2168 
Wyoming............ A aloe ed wae v dus Deeg ey 1 3 8 17 
Delaware...... Mop ce IS a a ea 2 4 5 39 23 51 30 
Oklahoma ss aio ace bush ht RR OP MINER A dis mu (hausse ON ee ot WEE 4 64 
North Dakota.........oooooo.o... se Mek a aci ELE EIS Nd GE KEE AO: ADO 40 48 
Arizona....... SE ebe Arad EE S. oesseo AR 2 14 18 
South Dakotd. sana ER aa OR Cn SEN le WEEN, E Pa 59 58 
West Virginia... eon uem aue ie as 3 a N Eev 47 52 95 121 
PFlorjda.. vs PV eege isa Si 1 13 b 15 51 66 
Texas. ..oo noo con.o.o.oooropoosso o o oaoroo.oo.oo..»o 2 21 48 147 308 373 
LN AA ex Yo kon wees RE RUN che 6 8 39 143 170 252 235 
Virginia...... Pi eu up dac ver MCA E A RC! ete ota iE 7 19 101 110 99 177 200 
LOUISIANA cani das bug aedes a as bc anges eet 1 6 57 111 66 137 140 
Tennessee. A Ne SAEED SOC Y ux 4 T 46 109 82 180 203 
E e 6 hie A E E he 2 5 73 81 TT 165 172 
A rannas EE 1 6 11 44 95 29 
Alaskas ies eb 8 Bie oie ail old a bere ae AS I A eae -— we ares d. wee» oce NE 
Alabama casce oa me dco EE 3 2 24 36 62 108 95 
Mississippi............ cerne ma Ern D 2 42 50 39 55 74 
New MeXiQO... ise ara aa welt 2 2 16 9 
Indian Territory............ esee eer ee eee ee GERS ee ex 1 8 18 
Hawalh..2.. 350 9c or adas ME MEE sese. WEEN ess gn docte |o ] vx 7 
North Caroliína...........ooooonoooooo sos ooo»» 2 3 26 54 36 74 82 
South Carolini. iu edax E e re a Rd EE 3 4 26 35 39 75 47 

449 | 973 4,5101 , 12,6771 , 12,655§ | 24,103|[| | 22,935 ** 


*States are arranged according to ratio of patents granted to population in 1900. 
t Includes seven patents to U. S. 
atents to U. S. Army, three to U. S. 


ents granted to U. S. Army. 
citizens residing abroad. $ Includes six 
Dakota. || Includes nine patents to U. 
Army and eight to U. S. Navy. 


. Army and nine to U. 


f Includes three pat- 
Army, one to U. S. Navy, and seventeen to 
Navy and eight to citizens of 


S. Navy. ** Includes ten patents to U. S. 





United States Secret Service. 








John E: Wilkie, Chief of the United States Secret Violating section 5480, United States Revised 
Service, has reported to the Secretary of the Treas- Statutes ..... pn Vv pe PEU NOS £a Few.  " 2 
ury that the number of arrests made by the duly Violating section 5479, United States Revised 
qualified agents of his department at the close of the Statutes: such tase meee rx) aa 1 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, were 424. The  Violating section 5414, United States Revised 
offenses alleged were as follows: .Statutes EE 3 
Manufacturing, having in possession, dealing in, V en e 5438, United States Revised a 

ren E e Violating section 5892, United States Revised 

"aseo a4 aha Taito A EE End ha atúteg A PARRA 3 
M rn asilo OO Stata ta Violating section 5415, United States Revised 
mass altered obligations. . ........-. ss DIN RE Ci uH M A etn F 
"Hon and. Tane counterfeit. ER cole e 944 Violating sections 5424 and 5440, United States 
Manufacturing, passing, and having in posses- vi Berien. Sames . 1i a Pre a ee ee a ee 010... e 46 

sion and passing counterfeit minor coin...... runs GA Md Bar a D e 2 
Violating section 5459, United States Revised Büpersone ung .United States Government officer. 2 

Statutes RUSO ORO NNNM: dere C E erjury EE 999262668 bàó^tctbobtttteote:oiàb bà *bttbtàbtMte2suoss 3 
Violating section 5482, United States Revised — 

Statutes TERNA 1 Total 6101100804000000909s10900500800€0000191%0)00000.0.. 494 





an 








-———— — —— — Seege 
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Of those arrested as above, 199 were copvicted, 
63 are awaiting the action of the court, 71 are 
awaiting the action of the United States grand jury, 
39 were acquitted, 38 were ignored by the United 
States grand jury, 9 were nolled, 3 were discharged 
by the United States Commissioner, 1 was held as a 
witness, and 1 died while awaiting trial. 

The "nativity ot persons arrested was as follows: 


United States......... 2931) Wales ..... ........ . 2 
Italy a ee ee e 95600000000 78 Canada 90.61... 504000000. 2 
Germany +........... e.e  Yj|Syria ex x e Y ra "^ 
ireland ............... TiiSweden ............- 2 
Mexico . ..... ....... . eee 6 Austria e ee eg Deg ee ee e 2 
Russia ...... — a ... 6 Geck ee ER AC 1 
France voir. sess e... «= AI[NorWay sesso. s....... 1 
China . e . ees 3 — 
Greece ...... pios. eee 3lN Total dee e Lat 
Poland ....... ‘ ade 3 


‘hbe 93 cases which were undetermined at the 
close of the previous year were disposed of as fol- 
lows: Convicted, Mt acquitted, 17; noiled, 4; not 
indicted, 6. 

The following en shows the character and 
representative value of altered and counterfeit notes; 
also counterfeit coins and imitation money captured 
and secured by the Secret Service agents during the 


year: 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 
Description. | Value. 

United States notes, $5,299.00 
Treasury notes........ EE ita 873.00 
National bank notes.......- ec eee eee onn 5,207.00 
United States silver certificates. .............. ,488.0 
Altered notes......... Pa ned XA uw 1,540.00 
Fractional curfency....... eee eee iaa 434.65 
Foreign notes..... EE E ada 170.25 
Gold certificates....... Ld oua eU. aa Mie 200.00 

Total..... — À Og ais in are pieces $16,211.90 

Description. } Value. 

Gold coiDS......ooooooo»o. e... ....o. eos .. o o... . 1,929.50 
Silver COMES Ee Ad 2,598.49 
Nickel CODOS ri a EA 333.94 
EE eo E 516.81 
Mexican coins (silver).. ada 5.00 
SpielmarkS........... a es wA s god es 60.00 
Foreign CODOS eses wr mno — d 35.3 

Total...... NERONI AN TEUER ies te .1$15.479. 11 





THE HISTORY OF THE SERVICE. 
The following table presents a comparative state- 
ment of the business transacted by the division since 
1890: 





Amount of 


sts. 


























«2 | Counterfeit | Amount E a | Zë 
Year. ("Ei and Altered pd ZS os as 
Je Jet Coins, |35] 29 | 27 
1890.....| 346| $26,405.17|$5,619.37] 154| 77 | 8l $26, ,405.171$5,619.37] 1541 77 81 
1891..... 429:2,155,095.35| 5,336.01| 272; 112 | 
| 213 8415 
1892..... 524| 29,441.40] 7,676. 15| 693 1201 vis 
1893..... 404) 22,108.15| 8,591.29 | 491 3 du 
2 15: 
1894....-|687] 13,942. 50110, 756.46 | 184] 3 114 
219 | 156% 
1895..... 803|  27,428.60| 7,092. 28|935| 4T 217% 
1896..... 7801 757,531.50|10,678.93| 339 150 SS 
1897..... iei 438,866. 60/18, ,980.15| 187 ul SE 
D 
1898..... 705| 117,243.60|10,021.71| 514| 14% | 235% 
1899..... 679|  55,689.00]20,718.96| 267| 22 | 413% 
1900..... 654| $3,863. 92/21, ,195.57| 209; 261% | 309 
1901..... 594)  40,056.55|18,116.98| 283| 45 271 
1902..... 513|  46,004.95:19,828.47| 164! 168% 
1903..... 494|  16,211.90]15,479.11| 76! 3% 
iSets. Single. 


OTHER WORK OF THE DIVISION. 

During the past year there has been comparative- 
ly little annoyance, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, in the matter of counterfeit coin. A number 
of schemes for tbe circulation of base-metal coins 
have been suppressed, and an inspection of the com- 
parative table will show that the number of molds 
captured is largely out of proportion to the quan- 
tity of counterfeit coin removed from circulation. 
This is due to the fact that in many instances it 
has been possible to raid the workshops of the coun- 
terfeiters fore they had succeeded in floating any 
considerable quantity of their product. There has 
heen a continued and satisfactory decrease in the 
number of “tall silver’’ counterfeits appearing in the 
larger cities, and there is no evidence of any hew 
enterprises along this line. Such eoin as is now 
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being received is the product óf organizations broken 
up in previous years. 

Descriptive matter of nine new counterfeit notes 
were sent out by the Secret Service Division during 
ane fiscal year, rather as a matter of record than as 

a precautionary measure, for none of the issues could 
be considered as belonging to the ‘‘dangerous”’ or 
"deceptive' class of work. Five of the nine were 
plain photographic prints of the crudest character, in 
which 1t was evident that the makers were not skill- 
ful photographers. One note was lithographed. and, 
while coarse and blotchy, might have been accepted 
by extremely careless or ignorant persons. One was 
a woodeut bearing only a general resemblanee to the 
genuine issue, and two were printed from roughly 
etched zinc plates. The makers and passers of four 
of the spurious obligations were arrested and their 
stocks of bills and negatives captured within a short 
time after the enterprises were launched, and it is 
doubtful if more than a score of any of the new 
counterfeits found their way into circulation. 

On July 11, 1902, a $20 gold certificate and a $5 
silver certificate were reported, both beíng crude 
photographic prints. The makers were arrested and 
their plant captured. On October 17 a $10 United 
States note of inferior lithographic work. Only 
three were found in circulation. On December 10 a 
$20 gold certificate, crudely photographed. On March 
24, 1903, a $2 silver certificate printed from photo- 
etched plates on stiff paper. March 30 a $5 silver 
certificate printed from roughly-etched plates and a 
$5 national bank note on the ‘‘Citizens’ International 
Bank" of New York, which has no existence. This 
note was a wood cut, made by n poor workman, and 
resembled the genuine only slightly. 

That the identification branch of the service may 
be as perfect as possible, the Bertillon system has 
been adopted, and complete apparatus is being in- 
Stalled at the headquarters of ench of the twenty- 
five districts into which the country is divided. One 
expert instructor has had charge of the training of 
the agents of the service, and when through with 
his work there will be a corps of Bertillon operators, 
with a uniformity of method that should secure the 
best results in the application of this well-known 
form of criminal identificaton. The installation will 
be completed by the end of the present calendar 
year. 

The investigation of the disappearance of $30,000 
in gold from the cashier's vault at the San Fran- 
cisco mint was concluded, and Walter N. Dimmick, 
chief clerk and former cashier, was convicted on 
the third trial and sentenced to flve years' impris- 
onment. 

The Clearing House Association of Detroit took 
action in January which was expected to aid the 
division in suppressing counterfeit notes and coins, 
and which has since been adopted by other Clear- 
ing House Associations in different parts of the 
country. While a bank was required to refuse and 
report any counterfeits presented for deposit, there 
had formerly been no uniform method of marking 
these counterfeits so they might not be offered a 
second time. The circulation of the product of one 
group of counterfeiters in Detroit started the agita- 
tion which resulted in the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the following provisions, being 
those of the act of Congress of June 30, 1876 (part 
of section 3583 of the United States Compiled Stat- 
utes of 1901), viz, ‘‘That all United States officers 
charged with the receipt or disbursement of public 
moneys and all officers of national banks shall stamp 
or write in plain letters the word ‘counterfeit,’ ‘al- 
tered,’ or ‘worthless’ upon all fraudulent notes issued 
in the form of and intended to circulate as money, 
which shall be presented at their places of business; 
and if such officers shall wrongly stamp any gen- 
uine note of the United States or of the national 
banks, they shall, upon presentation, redeem such 
notes at the face value thereof,’’ are hefeby con- 
stituted a rule to be strictly observed by all mem- 
bers ef this association and all banks and bankers 
clearing through them, provided that when the word 
“counterfeit”? is used the letters thereof shall he 
formed by a series of holes punched through such 
notes by a perforating apparatus, such letters to be 
not less than three-quarters of an inch in height; 
and provided that whenever defacement of any note 
is made under this rule the name of the bank mak- 
ing tbe same shall be plainly stamped, written, or 
perforated thereon; and 

Further resolved, That all spurious coins coming 
into the hands of the members or non-members a8 
above shall be defaced by legibly indenting the 
word ‘‘bad’’ on both sides thereof with a steel 
punch; and 

Further resolved, That this rule shall apply also 
to eae Canadian coin and Government or bank 
notes, 
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Cable of Magnetic Declinations, 


Or Compass Variations for January 1, 1904, with the Annual Change for the Period 1900-1905, for Various 
Places in the United States. 


For all the compact part of the United States, Alaska and Porto Rico, east declination is decreas- 
ing and west declination is increasing; in Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, however, east declination 
is increasing. The geographical positions are approximate and refer to the point of observation. 
(Prepared expressly for 'The Ameriean Almanac by Professor Louis A. Bauer, Chief of the Magnetic 

Division of the United States Coast and Geodetie Survey.) 
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Alabama.. ¡Mobile......... 30 42| 88 03] 4 03 El 3.5 | Miss auri.» .|Kansas City.....¡39 06| 94 33| 8 46 E| 4.0 
iMontgomery.....|32 22, 86 18| 2 32 Ej 3.5 | Montana.. |Glendive........ be 06/104 43|16 23 Ej 3.2 
Birmingham. Vesp ‘133 31| 86 49| 2 32 El 3.5 Fort Benton..... 47 49/110 40,120 19 E| 2.2 
Florence........ 34 48| 87 43| 3 26 El 3.8 Helena......... 46 37/112 0219 01 E] 2.0 

Alaska.... ¡Sitka........... 57 03/135 20|29 50 EJ 0.0| Nebraska.. |Omaha......... 41 16| 95 58| 9 14 El 4.0 
St. Paul........ 57 41|152 24|24 11 El 3. ol incoln. ii ves 40 49| 96 42] 9 58 El 4.0 

Dutch Harbor. .. |53 54|166 32/18 04 El 3. di Brokenbow...... 41 23| 99 36;¡11 43 El 3.6 

St. Michael..... 63 29|162 01¡21 25 Ej 7.9|; Sidney.......... 41 09,103 00113 28 E| 3.2 

Fort Yukon..... 06 34/145 18/34 10 E| 5.0|| Nevada....|Carson City..... 39 10,119 46:16 34 El 1.0 
Uglaamie.......|71 18|156 40/31 27 EB /12.0): Eureka...... ... 139 31/115 58/16 18 El 1.5 

Arizona... ¡Prescott........ 34 34|112 30/13 55 Ej 1.5||N. Hamp..¡Concord........ 43 12| 71 29/12 33 Wi 2.0 
erte rr 32 44/114 37/13 59 E| 1.0 Hanover..... ...|43 42| 72 17/12 35 W| 2.0 
Nogales......... 31 20|110 56,12 43 E] 2.0|| New Jersey.|Cape May...... .138 56| 74 56! 6 30 W| 2.7 

Arkansas.. |Camden........ |33 35| 92 50| 6 40 E| 5.5 Trenton. .... |40 13| 74 44] 8 53 W| 2.7 
Little Rock..... 34 47| 92 18| 6 27 El 3.1! ¡Sandy Hook..... 10 28| 74 00} 8 50 W| 2.7 

California. .|San Diego....... 32 43/117 10/13 56 EJ 0.0:¡New Mex..;Deming........./82 17.107 45/12 04 El 2.0 
Los Angeles..... 34 04|118 15114 27 E| oo, ¡Santa AA 35 41|105 57/12 24 El 2.6 

Port Harford. ...|35 101120 45/15 06 E| 0.0! New York. | Albany.........]42 40| 73 45/11 04 WI 2.9 
Monterey....... 36 36|121 54/|16 22 Ej 0.0 Ithaca.......... 42 27! 76 29| 7 16 Wi 3.2 

San Francisco... |37 48/122 27/17 00 E| 0.0|| iBuffalo......... 42 55| 78 54] 6 14 WI 3.4 
Sacramento..... 38 33,121 29/16 11 E| 0.0|| N. Carolina Newbern........ 35 07| 77 03| 3 02 W] 2.8 

Lake Tahoe..... 38 57/1119 57116 58 E| 1.0 |Raleigh......... 35 48| 78 36| 2 40 W| 2.S 
Colorado...|Springfield...... 37 24¡102 36|12 28 El 3.0 W ington CU 34 131 77 571 2 05 Wi 2.8 
Pueblo......... 38 14|104 38/12 40 El 3.0 Charlotte....... 35 13| 80 51| 0 37 WJ 3.2 

Pike's Peak..... 38 50/105 03/13 32 E| 3.0! Asheville....... 33 35|*82 32| 0 03 W] 8.2 
Denver......... 39 46,104 54|13 50 E| 3.0,, N. Dakota. |Pembina........ 48 58| 97 14/10 46 4.3 
Connecticut Hartford........ 41 46[ 72 40/10 38 W| 2.0| Bismarck....... 46 48|100 47|14 26 E| 3.7 
‘New Haven. 41 18| 72 55| 9 55 W| 2.0 ¡Ohio. .. .|Cleveland.......|41 30/.81 42| 3 22 W| 8.7 

Delaware.. Dover..........{39 09| 75 31| 6 38 W| 2.8 Columbus.......199 59| 83 01| 0 56 W| 3.7 
Dis.of Col.. Washington... ee 38 53] 77 00| 5 15 W| 3.0 E e... |39 08| 84 25| 1 07 Ej 3.7 
Florida....| Key West....... 24 33| 81 48| 2 36 E| 2./||Oklahoma. .|Perry.......... 36 16| 97 20| 9 05 E 3.5 
Cedar Keys..... 29 08| 83 02| 2 22 E| 3.0; Woodward. .....[36 27| 99 23110 42 E| 3.5 
Jacksonville..... 30 20| 81 39| 1 04 E| 3.0 |Oregon....|Portland....... (45 31|122 42/22 24 E| 0.0 
Tallahassee..... 30 26| 84 18| 2 07 El 3.5 Umatilla....... [45 57,119 20/21 30 E| 1.0 

Georgia... SET ee .....-132 06| 81 05| 0 43 El 3.2||Pennsylv'a.|Philadelphia....|39 58| 75 10| 7 36 W| 2.9 
| Macon.......ess 32 49| 83 37| 1 43 El 3.4 Harnrisburg......|40 16| 76 53| 6 32 W| 3.0 
Augusta........ {33 28| 81 57| 0 30 El 3.4 Altoona........ 40 31| 78 23| 5 17 W| 8.2 

lAtlanta. ee 433 44] 84 22) 1 25 El 3.6 Allegheny....... 40 30; 80 01| 3 55 WI 3.4 

Hawaii T.. Hilo, Hawaii....|19 44|155 04| 8 51 EI 2.0|| Phil. Is....| Manila, Luzon... 114 351120 59| 0 55 E| 0.5 
i Lahaina, Maui.. |20 521156 41| 9 32 E 2,0|| Porto Rico.|Pence.......... 18 01| 66 36| 0 56 W| 2.0 

[Honoris Oahu. |21 181157 52|10 30 El 2.0 San Juan....... 18 28| 66 08| 1 08 Wi 2.0 
Idaho..... | BOLSO: io» sca 43 37/116 12/18 35 Ej 1.5|| Rhode I... |Providence...... 41 50| 71 24/11 52 W| 1.8 
Ilinois. ... 'Springfield..... .[39 50| 89 39| 3 57 El 4.2/|S. Carolina | Bezufort........ 32 26| 80 40; 0 21 Ej 3.0 
Danville........ 40 07| 87 35| 2 26 Ej 4.0 Charleston...... 32 46| 79 49| 0 38 W| 3.6 
Chicago........ 41 54| 87 37] 2 58 El 4.6 Columbia....... 34 00| 81 02| 0 01 E] 3.1 

Indiana... |Evansville...... [37 59| 87 28| 3 38 E| 4.0!/S. Dakota. | Watertown...... 44 55| 97 06| 9 49 Ej 4.2 
Madison....... . 138 42} 85 27| 1 23 El 4.0; Yankton........ 42 53| 97 25/10 41 El 4.0 

Terre Haute.....[39 30| 87 23| 2 31 El 4.0) Huron..........|14 21| 98 14/10 55 El 4.0 
Indianapolis..... 39 47| 86 12| 1 08 El AO PHOTIG AE ee 44 22|100 22|12 17 El 3.6 

Fort Wayne..... 41 06| 85 08| O 01 WI 4.0|| Tennessee. .| Knoxville.......|35 57| 83 56| 013 WI 3.6 

Indian Ter.|Atoka......... . [34 24| 96 05| 7 52 EI 3.4 Chattanooga....|39 01| 85 18| 1 14 El 3.6 
lowa...... Burlington...... 40 48| 91 08| 5 49 El 4.4 Nashville....... 36 09| 86 48| 3 35 El 3.8 
Des Moines..... 41 36| 93 36| 7 21 E 4.4! Memphis.......|39 08| 90 04| 5 16 El 3.8 
Dubuque........ 42 29| 90 40} 5 15 E| 4.6 |Texas..... Galveston.......|29 18; 94 47| 6 52 El 3.0 

Fort Dodge..... 42 30| 94 12| 7 13 E 4.4, Howston........|29 42] 95 20| 7 42 El 3.0 

Sioux oiy. MNA 42 27, 96 23| 9 41 E| 4.1, Austin......... |3O 15| 97 45| 8 00 El 3.0 
Kansas....|Topeka......... 39 02| 95 43| 9 00 E| 4.0. San Antonio....|29 87| 98 28] 8 45 El 2.8 
Wichita........ 37 40| 97 20| 9 20 Ej 3.5: Colorado........|32 23/100 52/10 40 E| 2.8 

Kentucky.. Williamsburg. ...]|36 45| 84 09| 0 38 Ej 3.5: Pecos..........|31 26/103 383/10 15 El 2.5 
Paducah........ 37 04| 88 37| 4 16 E| 3.9; El Pas0........ 31 46/106 29/11 23 El 2.0 
Lexington....... 38 04| 84 30| 0 23 E| 3.8: Texarkana......|23 26| 94 03| 7 10 El 3.5 
Louisville....... 38 15| 85 46| 1 08 El 3.8 Gainesville......|33 371 97 09| 8 52 El 3.3 

Louisiana. Nee Orleans.... [29 54| 90 08| 5 15 El 3.5: Vernon.........|34 09] 99 18| 9 31 El 3.0 
Baton Rouge....|30 27| 91 11| 5 50 E| 3.5 Amarillo........39 14/101 51111 35 El 3.0 
Shreveport...... 32 30| 93 45| 6 33 E| 3.5 |Utah...... Salt Lake.......|40 46/111 54/16 02 E| 2.0 

Maine..... Portland........ 43 39| 70 17/14 31 W| 1.3 | gden..........|41 13/112 00/16 56 El 2.0 
Bangor........ .|44 48| 68 47/17 07 W| 1.0!| Vermont. ..| Montpelier......|44 15] 72 32/14 00 WI 2.0 
Eastport........|44 54| 66 59/18 58 Wj 00| Ped py a — 44 29| 73 12112 42 W| 2.0 
Maryland..|Annapolis.......|38 59| 76 29) 5 41 W 3.0, Virginia... (Nortolk, 36 52| 76 16| 4 36 WI 2.7 
Baltimore..... ..139 10| 76 35| 5 53 W| 3.0 Richmond...... 34 33| 77 28| 3 52 W| 2.8 
Oakland........ 39 25| 79 25| 3 40 Wj 3.3 Lynchburg... II 25] 79 09| 2 82 WI 3.1 
Mass...... MAS T RE ...|42 03| 70 11|13 16 W| 1.8: . Bristol.........|36 36] 82 10| 0 40 W| 3.4 
Springfield. . .|42 06| 72 35¡11 03 WI 2.3:| Washington|Spokane........|47 40|117 26/21 32 El 1.0 
Boston........ '|42 22| 71 04/12 36 W 1.8| Olympia........]47 021122 54/22 44 El 0.0 
Newburyport....|42 48| 70 49113 02 Wj 1.8; Seattle....... .|47 401122 18/22 48 El 00 

Michigan.. |Detroit........ .|42 20| 82 58| 1 24 W| 40 . , , |New Whatcom... Jg 44|192 29/23 21 E| 0.0 
Sault Ste, Marie. 46 30| 84 24| 2 27 W| 50 |W. Virginia] Martinsburg..... 39 27| 77 58) 4 48 W| 3.0 
Marauette.... 46 33! 87 22| 2 08 El 5.2: Charleston...... 38 21| 81 38| 2 19 W| 34 

Minnesota. |St. Paul........ 44 58| 93 05| 8 26 El 4.8! . i Wheeling.......]40 04| 80 44] 1 20 WI 3.4 
uluth......... 46 46| 92 04/12 20 E] 5.0 | Wisconsin. | Milwaukee......|43 04| 87 53| 3 28 E| 5.0 
Mississippi.|Mississippi City. .|[30 23| 89 02] 4 52 El 3.5. Madison........]43 04| 89 25| 4 37 El 5.0 
Jackson......... 32 20| 90 11| 5 47 El 35 La Crosse. ......]43 50| 91 14| 5 16 El 5.0 
Oxford......... [34 22| 89 32| 5 21 Ej 3.8 Superior City....|46 40| 92 04| 7 53 El 5.0 

Missouri. ..[St, Louis....... [38 38| 90 16| 4 52 E| 4.0||Wyoming..|Cheyenne....... 08|104 49/14 18 E $3 

Jefferson City... '38 35| 92 09| 7 02 El 4.1 Yellowstone LakeJ44 38/110 24/18 26 Y 
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Labor Legislation. 


Revised by G. WALLACE W. HANGER, Chief Clerk United States Department of Labor. 


ANTI-BOYCOTTING AND ANTI-BLACKLISTING 
LAWS. 


Boycotting is prohibited by law in Colorado, Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 


Blacklisting is prohibited by law in Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, Oklaboma, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 


Laws which may be construed as prohibiting boy- 
cotting exist in Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, 'Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South  Dakoia, 
Texas, Utah and Vermont. 


Laws which may be construed as prohibiting 
blacklisting exist in Georgia, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island 
and South Dakota. 


In California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, In- 
diana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyivania, Porto 
Rico and Wisconsin it is unlawful for an employer to 
exact an agreement, either written or verbal} from 
an employe not to join jor become a member of any 
labor organization as a condition of employment. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAWS. 


Arkansas.— Eight hours constitute a day's labor 
on public roads, highways and bridges. 


California.—Unless otherwise expressly stipulated 
by the parties to a contract, eight hours constitute a 
day’s labor. On any public works of or work done 
for the State, or any political sub-division thereof, 
eight hours constitute a day's work for all laborers, 
workmen and mechanics. A stipulation that neitner 
of the above-mentioned classes shall be required or 
permitted to work more than eight hours a day must 
be contained in every contract to which the State or 
any of its political sub-divisions is a party. 


Colorado.—For all workmen employed by the State 
or any sub-division thereof, and for workingmen in 


i all underground mines or workings and in smelting 


and refining works, 
work. 


Connecticut.—Unless otherwise agreed, eight hours 
constitute a lawful day's work. 


District of Columbia.—For all laborers or mechan- 
les employed by or in behaM of the District eignt 
hours is a day's work. l 


Idaho.—On all State, county and municipal work 
eight hours constitute a day. 


Tlinols.—Except on farms and when otherwise 
agreed, elght hours 1s a day's work in all mechanical 
employments. This does not apply to service by the 
day, week or month. Eight hours constitute a day's 
labor for persons assessed to work on public high- 
ways. 


Indiana.—For all classes of mechanics, working- 
men and laborers, except those engaged in agricul- 
ture or domestic labor? eight hours constitute a day's 
work.  Overwork by agreement and for extra pay 
is permitted. More than eight hours for a day’s 
work is absolutely prohibited for persons under four- 
teen years of age. 


Iowa.—Fight hours constitute a day's labor on 
public roads. 


Kansas.—Tor all laborers, mechanics or other per- 
sons employed by the State or any political sub- 
division thereof eight hours constitute a day’s work. 


Maryland.—No mechanic or laborer employed Dy 
or on behalf of the city of Baltimore shall be re- 
quired to work more than eight hours a day, except 
employes of the Fire Department, Bay View Asylum 
or the eity jail. 


Massachusett3.—For all laborers, workmen’ and 
mechanics employed by or in behalf of any city or 
town in the nwealth eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work, if adopted by ballot at an annual 
election in the city or town. 


Minnesota.—Laborers, workmen and mechanics on 
publie works are restricted to eight hours’ labor on 
any calendar day. : 


Missourf.—A legal day's work consists of eight 


— M A 


eight hours constitute a day's 








hours. This, however, may be modified by agree- 
ment, and does not apply to those engaged in agri- 
culture. It is unlawful for employers to work their 
employes longer than eight hours per day in mines. 


Montana.—A legal day's work consists of eight 
hours for persons engaged to operate or handle any 
first-motion or direct-acting boisting engine or any 
geared or indirect-acting hoisting engine at any mine 
employing fifteen or more men underground, when 
the duties of firemen are performed by the person 
so engaged; also for any engineer operating a sta- 
tionary engine developing fifty or more horse-power, 
when sueh engineer has charge or control of a boiler 
or boilers in addition to his other dutles. The law 
applies only to such steam plants as are in continn- 
ous operation or are operated sixteen or more hours 
in eaeh twenty-four, and does not apply to persons 
running any engine more than eight hours in each 
twenty-four for the purpose of relleving another 
employe in ease of sickness or other unforeseen 
cause. It is unlawful to work employes in under- 
ground mines and workings and in smelting and re- 
fining works longer than eight hours in one day. 
Eight hours constitute a day's work on public roads 
and highways. 


Nebraska.—Eight hours constitute a day's work on 
public roads. 


New  Mexico.—Eight hours constitute a day's 
labor on the publie highways. 


New York.—For all classes of employes, except 
in farm or domestic work, eight hours constitute a 
day: overwork for extra pay is permitted, except on 
work for or by the State or a municipal corporation. 
The law applies to those employed by or for the 
State or a municipality, and every contract to which 
either of these is a party must contaln a stipulation 
that no workman, Faborer or mechanic shall be per- 
mitted or required to work more than elght hours in 
any one day, except in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency. 


Ohio.—In all engagements to labor in any mechan- 
ical, manufacturing or mining business, unless other- 
wise expressly stipulated, eight hours constitute a 
day's work, except in case of conductors, engineers, 
firemen and trainmun of railroads, where it is ten. 


Oregon.—Eight hears constitute a day's labor en 
publie roads. 


Oklahoma.—Elght hours constitute a day's labor 
on public highways. 


Pennsylvania.—In all cases of service by the day, 
unless there is an agreement to the contrary, eight 
hours shall constitute a day's work. This does not 
apply to farm or agricultural labor or service by the 
year, month or week. Fight hours constitute a legal 
day's work for mechanies, workmen and laborers in 
the employ of the State or any municipal corporation, 
or otherwise engaged on publie work. 

Porto Rico.—No laborer may be compelled to work 
more than eight hours per day on publie works. 


Tennessee.—Upon the highways eight hours is a 
day's work, 

Texas.—Eight hours constitute a day's work on 
publie highways. 

Utah.—On all publie works and in all under- 
ground mines or workings, smelters and all other in- 
stitutions for the refining or reducing of ores elzat 
hours is a day's work. 


Washington.—On all publie works elght hours 
make a day, except that in cases of emergency over- 
time may be worked for extra pay. 


West Virginia.—In the case of all laborers, work- 
men and mechanies employed by or for the State 
eight hours constitute a day's work. 


Wisconsin.—Where there is no agreement to the 
contrary a day's work shall consist of eight hours 
in all engagements to labor in any manufacturing 
or mechanical business. Children under eighteen 
years of age and women may not be compelled to 
work over eight hours a day. Eight hours constitute 
a day's labor on publie highways. 


Wyoming.—In all mines and all State and munici- 
pal work eight hours constitute a day’s work. 


United ' States.—All laborers, workmen and me- 
chanics employed by or on behalf of the national 
Government are required to work but eight hours a 
day. . , 


"— | 
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State 
- Or Total. 

Territory. 
Alabama. . A 1,828,697 
Alaska. 33,09 
Arizona. 122,931 
Arkans: AS. 1,311,564 
California. .| 1 485,053 
Colorado.. 539,700 
Connecti't. 908,420 
Delaware.. 184,136 
Dis. of Cok 278,718 
Florida. 28,54 
Georgia. ...| 2,216,331 
Hawaii.... 54,001 
Idaho..... 161,722 
Hlinois....| 4,821,550 
Indiana... .| 2,516,462; 
Ind. Ter... 92,060 
Iowa...... 2,231,853 
Kansas ,410,495 
Kentucky..| 2,147,174 
Louisiana..| 1,381,625 
Maine..... 694,466 
Maryland..| 1,188,044 
Mass...... 2,805,346 
Michigan..| 2,420,982 
Minnesota. | 1,751,394 
Yo renn .| 1,551,270 
Missouri. 3,106,665 
Montana. 43,329 | 
Nebraska.. 1,066,300 
Nevada.... 2,335 
N. H'shire. 411,588 
N. Jersey..| 1,883,669 
N. Mexico. 95,31 
N. York. 1,268,894 
N. Carolina 1,893,810 
N. Dakota. 319,146 
Ohio See 4,157,548 
Oklahoma.. 398, 31 

regon. 13,536 
Pennsylv’ a.| 6,302,115 
Rhode Isl. 28,556 
S, Carolina 1,340,316 
S. Dakota.. 01,570 
Tennessee. .| 2,020,616| 
Texas..... 3,048,1101 
Utah...... 276,749 
Vermont... 343,641 
Virginia... | 1,854,184 
Washing’n. 518,103 
W. Virginia 958,800 
Wisconsin. | 2,069,04 
Wyoming.. 92,531 


In U. S.* 176,303,387 139,059, 242. :37, 244,145 65, 843,302110,460,0851266,760 66, 990,802 8 ,840,789. 52 ,926, 295|1, 039,094 




















Sex. 
Male. Female. 
916,764| 911,933 
45,82 17,120 
71,795 51,136; 
675,312] 636,259 
820,531| 664,522 
295,332] 244,368 
454,294 54,12 
94,15 90,57 
132,004| 146,714 
275,246| 253, 
1,103,201| 1,113,130 
06,369 41,62 
93,367 68,4051 
2 419. 182| 2,348,768] 
1,285,404| 1,231,058! 
208.952| 183,108] 
1,156,849: 1,015,004 
168,71 701,779 
1,090,227| 1,056,917 
694,733) 686,892 
50,995] 343,471 
589,275] 598,769 
1,367,474| 1,437,872 
1,248,905] 1,172,077 
922.490. 818,904 
781.451| 769,81 
1,595.710| 1,510,955| 
49,84 93,487 
564,592| 501,708 
25,603 16,13 
205,91 206,209 
941,760] 941,909 
104,228 91,082 
3,614,780] 3,654 114 
938,677 | 955,133 
177,493] 141.653 
2,102,655| 2,054,890 
214,359 83,927 
232,985| 180,551 
3,204,541| 3,097,574 
10,516| 218,040 
664,895. 675,421! 
16,164| 183,406 
1,021,224 9,392 
1,518,900 E 
41,687| 135,062 
175,138} 168,503! 
925,897| 928,287 
304,178, 213,925 
499,242| 459,598 
1,067,562| 1,001,480 
58,184 934,314 





1Includes all persons of negro descent, 


cludes all persons in the militar; 
and not credited to any particu 


POPULATION OF CITIES HAVING 25,000 OR MORE IN 1900. 


—À———— 


è Popula- , 
City. | poa City. 

New York, N, Y...... ...¡ 3,437,202 icm, Mass..... 
Ohicago il 21 - Vea Yd 1,689,575 ||Oak land, Cal.... 
Philadelphia, Pa. cs 1,293,697 || Lawrence, Mass.. 
St. Louis. Mo............ 575, New Bedford, Mass....... 
Boston, MasS............ 560,892||Des Moines, Iowa | 
Baltimore, Mee awe d 508,957 ||Springfield, Mass......... 
Cleveland One Mars a mcd rers 381,768 =a Mass. v urn 
Buffalo, N. Y........ poe 352,387 ||Troy, N. Y...... 
San ciao Calc iss 342,18 Hoboken, N. J.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 325,902|| Evansville, Ind.. 
Pittsburg, Pa............ 321,616 || Manchester, N. H 
New Orleans, La......... 287,104 | Utica, N. ¥..... 
Detroit. Mich......:..... 285,704 'Peoria, Hil. 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 285,315 Charleston, a C 
Washington, JE (Ql 278,718 ||Savaunah, A 
Newark, Diogu te: Ds. tras a avis 246,070 || Salt Lake City. 
Jersey City, IN bue A rut 206,433 |San Antonio, Texas...... 
Louisville, Ex dad CN 204,131 '| Duluth, Minn... 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 202.118|' Erie, Pa........ 
Providence,. R, I......... 115, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 169,164 | Wilkesbarre, Pa..... ice 
Kansas City, Mo......... 163,752||Kansas City, Kan 
St, Paul, Minn.......... 163,065 || Harrisburg, Pa.. 
Rochester. N, Y.......... 162,608 | Portland, Me.... 
Denver, Col...... RU VR SS 133,859| Yonkers, N. Y... 
Toledo, Ohio....... acp eiie 131,822|| Norfolk, Va..... 
Allegheny, Pa... se 129,896 | | Waterbury, Conn 
Columbus, Ohio.......... 125,5 Holyoke, Mas... 

orcester, MasS.......... 118,421 || Fort Wayne, Ind 
Syracuse, N, RERO dence ala 108,374 |¡ Youngstown, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn....... 108.027 | Houston, Texas. 
Paterson Vins 105,171 Covington, PES 
Fall: River, Mass. e 104.863 |! Akron, oio — 


la 





N ativity. 


Native. | Foreign. 


1 Si 105 
,931 


3,854,803| 


2,3 14, 202 





r State or Territory. 


Soler 

















| Indian.. | White, Negro. ! 


| e ‘Mortality 








14,592, 177] 1,001,152| 827,307 
12,661 229,536 30,507 168 
24'233| 96,480 E 903 1,848 
14,289 944,580| 366,856 
361,240| 15,377| 1,402,727| — 11,045 
1,155} 1,431] 529,046 ,510 
238,210 153|  892,421| 15,226 
13,81 9| 153,977, 30,697 
20,119 29 el 86,702 
23,832 358| 297.333] 230,730 
12,403 19! 1,181,291'1,034,813 
90,78 eee ' 66,89 o] "263 
24.604| 4,226| 154,495 293 
966,741 16; 4,734,873| 85,078 
1427121 243! 2,458,502| 57,505 
4.858| 52,500| — 302,680| 36,853 
305,92 382| 2,218,667, 12,693 
196,685| 2,130! 1,416,319| 52,003 
50,24 102| 1,862,309| 284,706 
52.9 593, °729'612| 650,8 
93,330 798] 692,226 1,319 
3,93 3|  952,424| 253,064 
816,324 587| 2,769,164. 31.914 
541,653| 6,354| 2,398,563! 15,816 
505,318| 9,182| 1,737,036 4,959 
T9 2203) 641,200| 907,630 
216,37 130| 2,944,843! 161,234 
61,067| 11,343| 226,983 1,528 
177.347| 3,322| 1,056,526 6,269 
10,093| 5,21 35,4 134 
88,107 22| 410,791 662 
431.884........ 69,844 1,393 
13,625| 13,144] 180,207 1,610 
1,900:495| 5.257| 7,156,881! 99,232 
4/492| 5.687! 1/263.603| 624.469 
113,099| 6,96 11,712 286 
458,134 | 42| 4,060,204! 96,901: 
15.680] 11,945| 367,524] 18,831 | 
65, 14$ ,951| 394,582 1,105 
985,950| 1,639| 6,141,664| 156,845 
134,51 35 19,050 9.099 
5.5 121 582801 128,321 
§8,508| 20,225| 380,714 4 
17,14 108| 1,540,186| 480, 
179,351 410, 2,426,669. 620,722 
537771 2,023| "2724 67 
44,14 .5| | 342,011 82 
19,461 354| 1,192.85 ke 
111,364| 10,039| 496,304 2 51 
"45 915,233} 43,499 
515,971| 8,372| 2,057,911 2542 
17,415| 1,686 89,051 940 


4Includes males only. 


zs se o... .. 


e epes sage 


rc... o. ....o 


ses 22999 


e. ....... 


eec. 95909 


......... 


Popula- 
tion. 
18, STI 
60 


2Includes 2,499 persons of native Indian and | Russian parentage. 
and naval service of the United States (civilian employes, etc.) stationed abroad: 


1900. B 1900. 
139,649| 25, 699 
$9,735]... cee: 
10,533 "393 
62,615] 22.518 
3,490 22,500 
139% 19422 
,53 3,075 
:05 6,364 
30,849| 6,482 
158,247! 26,941 
Ge 6. o o o 
,936| — 1,24 
61,481 ; 
40,016; 33,586 
15,482 286 
7,061] 19,573 
14/214| 16,261 
027528] 21,091 
29638, 20,955 
13,952| 12/148 
40,352| 20,492 
54,694| 49,756 
39,230] 33,572 
20,185] 17,005 
118,057| 20,25 
60,327| 38,08 
5.960 ,18 
7,388 264 
2.211 43 
10,295 A 
38,305, 32,735 
15,58 ,674 
140/004! 130,268 
122,658. 21,068 
5,15 "287 
58479] — S18 
97 $300 
139,982| 90,199 
11,675| $176 
99'516| 17.166 
9,442 3,088 
105,851) 30,579 
113,183: 34,160 
2,470| — 3,079 
,944 5,829 
113,353| 25,952 
-63 4,910 
32.066| 9,588 
31,136] 24/998 
1,636 161 


3In- 


5Nearly 50 per cent are colored. 


uinc 


n 


City. 


y. 
Sona Bend, Ind 


Elmira, 


Allentown, a 
Davenport, A A 
McKeesport, Pa: 

Spasie 


York. 


7 |i Topeka, 


Sioux City, 
Bayonne, ? 
Knoxville. Tenn 


00||Malden, Mass......... 
Kan a es pe eege 9 06 “eee 
Newton, Mass....... eee e 
Iowa....... ee 


T 


Schenectady. N. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Superior, 
Rockford, Ill 


Canton, 


Butte, 


Auburn, 


¡Ghattan 


5lJolet Hb u.c ode mds 
Sacramento, IR NEN as 
Wis....... Sealed 
La Crosse, 


—————————— ———————MÓ—M—ÓM— M—————————————— ——————— — * 


Racine, 


a, 


ni sg se 9 € 5» ege * Do o 
Chelsea, Mass... ..... EEN [E 

lOhester, Pa...... —— 

a 


T| Taunton, Mass........ afa 

DIJO odi ré xus 
Mont 
Montgomery, 


"Alu. secco os 
en EE 
uis, Ill 


alem Mass.......... vs. 
Johnstown, Pa 
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POPULATION OF CITIES HAVING 25,000 OR MORE IN 1900—Continued. 
























































| 
| 
i 
EM Popula- trt Popula- | : | Popula- 
| City. tion. | | City. | tion. | | City. i tion. 
St, lens NO o RIT 102,979:(|Dallas Texas............ | 42,638) Williamsport, Pa.........i 28,757 
| Omaha, Neb............. 102. 555! Saginaw, Mich... | 42, 345 Jacksonville, Fla......... 28,429 
Los SE Le enee ves 102, F E Lancaster, Pais uvas | Newcastle, KEE 28,339 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 102 Lincoln, Neb............ e 40, 189 New port, O RD | 28,301 
Scrantom, Pa............. 102, 350 Brockton, Mass.......... eed 40,036! Oshkosh, Wis............ 8,284 
Lowell, Massa... ...o.... 94 969 Binghamton, N. Y. x 39,647 Woonsocket, R. I......... | 28,204 
Albany, N, Y............ 94,151||Augusta, Ga............. 39,441 ||Pueblo, Ool.............. 28,157 
Cambridze: Mascaras 91,886 || Honclulu, Hawaii........ 39,306 | Atlantic City. N. J....... i 27, 
Portland, Ore............ 90,426 | Pawtucket a D cates oe 39,231||Passaic, N. J............ | 27,777 
Atlanta, Ga............. 89,872|| Altoona, Pa............. 38,973!|Bay City. Mich.......... i 27,628 
Grand Ra ids, Mich...... 81,565||W heeling, W. Va........ 38,878 || Fort Worth, Tex......... j 26,688 
Dayton, Obio............ 85,333||Mobile, Ala.............. 38,469 ;|Lexington, Ky........... | 26,369 
Richmond, Va........... 85,050|| Birmingham, Ala........ 38,415 ¡|Gloucester, Mass..........i 26,121 
Nashville, Tenn.......... 80,865||Little Rock, Ark......... $8,307||Joplin, MO............... i 26,028 
Seattle, Wash............ 80,671||Springfield, Ohio......... 38,253 !|South Omaha, Neb....... | 26,001 
Hartford, Conn.......... 19,850||Galveston, Texas......... 37.789|| New Britain, Conn....... 25.998 
| Reading, Pa............. 18,961|| Tacoma, Wash........... 37,114||Council Bluffs, Iowa... .- 25.802 
Wilmington. Del......... 76,508 Haverhill, MaSS.......... 37,175||Cedar Rapids, lowa...... , 25.656 
i Camden, We xoa ES 15.935||Spokane, Wash........... 36,848|| Easton, Pa.............. | 25,238 
; Tren N cal cae ed eee RE 13,301||Terre Haute, Ind......... 36,673!|Jackson, Mich............ | 29,180 
Bridgeport, Conn. : a 10,996||Dubuque, lowa........... 36,297 
NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
| Country of Birth. |1891-1900.| 1881-1890.| 1871-1880.| 1861-1870.| 1851-1860. /|1821-1850, 
: Austria HUngaly........o.oooo momo... ..oo»»o | 592,1 592,707 353,119 12,960 1,800 |  ......] eno... 
| Canada and Newioundiand MPEG MENS 3,064 392,802 383,269 153,811 59,303 57,624 
Germany. io eaters CREE xU A T NU eas 505,152 | 1,452,970 118,182 181,468 951,667 593,841 
Great Britaid...........oo.oooooooooooosoo 207,019 807,357 548,043 606,896 423,974 367,933 
Ireland A A ir va 300,179 655,482 436,871 435,178 914,119 | 1,038,824 
(RËNNEN 651,899 307,309 55,759 11,728 9,231 4,53 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark............... 371,512 656,494 243, ore | 126,392 24,680 16,966 
Russia and Poland.........oooooooooooooo.. 602,010 265,088 4,536 1,621 1 ,393 
All other countries. ......... eee eee eee 301,022 355,392 307 aos | 180,355 | 213,613 | 344,103 
—— MÀ ÁÓ——À -— mg oe ——— MÀ sa -— ——————À sá. 
Totals: Saree Wis ERR MEUSE EE 3,687,564 | 5,246,613 | 2,812,191 2,314,824 2,598,214 | 2,455,812 
Agriculture in the United States. 
State ¡ Value of e > Vaiue of Value of ¡ Value of Value of 
or | Domestic i aue e? à ue of Kalue t of Wheat | Corn | Oats | Barley 
Territory.| Animals.! dea owl ses. Crop — | Crop." _ Crop.? Crop.? 
Fue $34,408,932; $36, Hs SE $1,409, Tee $287,598 $502,240| $17,082, 791i ~~ $191,684 $1,582 
aska ..l | | 2,830; | | 2,190] | | OU!  ..-.e.-.2..1l|  — — evvsecee |  o.o.o..oo ee 
Ariz. à 15,315, "286 15,458,717 80,798: 66,603 276,639 151, 564 21, 141 223, 985 
Ark, De 35, e ,425 37, 71 1,540,006 204,340 ,383,926| 17,572,170 1,263,101 1,278 
Cal. .... 85,000,7 67,303,320| 1,87 363,885| 20,179,044 94 1,700,397] 10, 648 723 
Colo. ... 49,359,181 49,954,311 393,21 195,096 ,809, 508, 48 "121,745 "246, "510 
Conn. ..,! 10, "634 10,932, "212 644,050 40,528 6,080 994, "885 103,459 ,856 
el. äs 3,733,335 4, 111,054 | 357,475 20,244 1,247,055 1,725, ,452 43,337 30 
D. of Col 122,019 '125, 326 ,,'5108 199 349 6,322 206 Aera 
8. cece 10,687,632 11, 166, 016 394,551 '83,821 601 2,669,509 143,028 318 
Geo. 33,499,683 35, "200,507 1,458,055 242,169 1 547,773 | 17, 155,868 1,383,758 2,048 
Hawaii . 2,523, 2,570,142 38,237 8,426| — ....... 65, das ^ llis MH 
Idaho ... 21,389,853 21,051,914 203,121 64,994 2,131,953 55,880 102,953 312,730 
CS els 186,856,020 193,758,037| 6,415,033 486,164] 11,937,458| 115,092, Gell 36,990,019 242,834 
Ind. .... 105,048,528 109,550,761| 4,222,409 278,864 22,298,619 51,752,946 7,458,682 00,480 
Ind. Ter 40,824,886 41,378,695 515,384 38,425 1,121,259 ,999,018; 889,053 1,010 
Iowa .... 11,844,034 278,830,096] 6,535,464 443,923| 11,457,808, 97,297,707| 33,254,987 5,942,303 
Kan. .. 86,317,248 190,956,936| 4,356,997 271,967 19,132,455; 58,079,738 ; ,896: 383,109 
Ky. 2s 70,488,187 73,739,106| 2,723,221 527,098 8,923,760| 29,423,996 1,247,928 8,157 
LA wa 21,151,301 28,869,506; 1,057,889 54,316 1,88 10,327,123 1,312 61 
Maine .. 16,298,422 17,106,634 156,153 51,459 107,396 326,824 1,374,573 137,448 
Md. .... 19,636,844 20,855,871, 1,158,020 61,013 6,484,088 1,462,594, 340,475! 18,774 
Mass. ... 14,730,169 15,798,464| 1,018,119 35,751 1,515 111,211 84,850 9.264 
Mich. .. 15,997,051 19,042,644, 2,685,829 352,460| 12,921,925! 17,798,011 9 ,264,385 494,994 
Minn. 86,620,643 89,063,097| 2,274,649 167,280] 50,601,948| 11,337,105| 15, 829,804] 7,220,739 
Miss, 40, ,300 42, 222| 1,655,319 158,603 63,351| 18,873,934 383,633 203 
Mo. . 154,295,363 160,540,3361 5,720,359 508,211 30,74 61,246,305 4, 669, 185 11,232 
Mont. .. 51,724,113 52,161,833 96,806 8,139| 13,520,012 41,626 1,790,938 341,308 
Neb. ... 142,769,629 45,349,587] 2,374,930 199,563 1,077,210| 51,251,213| 11 ,333,393 545,432 
Nev. 12,093,608 12,169,565 55,826 20,131 263,351 11,736: 67,160 126,748 
N. Bass 10,062,811 10,554,646 467,104 24,665 3,428 538,738 ¡ 184,025 25,189 
| N. J... 10.200 D38 17,612,620] 1,300,853 39,219 1,347,650 4,533,473 492.341 2,301 
| N. Mex.. 31,644,179 31,727,400 62,419 20,802 390,616! ,936. 154,347 4,107 
LN. Y.... 120,673,101 125,583,715; 4,310,155 593,784 7,832,597 9,181,791] 12,929,092] 1,402,184 
N. Car.. 28,242,147 30,106,173 1,434,158 429,868 3,463,726 17, ,304, 407 991,516 
N. Dak.. 41,951,659 14,055,560 477,358 474] 31,733,763| "397,278 5,852,615] 1] ,996, ,082 
Ohio ... 120,673,101 125,954,134| 5,085,921 402,561| 32,855,834; 48,037,895: 10,236,251 977 
Okla. ... 53,921,827 54,829,568 ,T43 6,998 8, ,416; 8,699,211 1,079,862 0,163 
Ore, ... 33,172,342 33,911,048 582,524 160,382 6,358,395 155,693 2,078,950 606,945 
Pa. uus 91,424,119 102,439,183| 4,483,486 531,578| 13,112,976| 21,896,795 11,093,893 | 89,103 
R La 2,281,817 2, "659 305,047 ,798 "245 164,138 6,631: 3,465 
S. Car. 19,167,229 20,199,859 889,953 142,671 958,1 9,149,808 1,226,575 2,899 
S. Dak.. 64,287,578 65,173,432 856,966 : 20,951,917 7,263,127 4,114.456| 2,003,540 
Tenn. . ,043,8 60,818,605| 2,215,864 486,536 7,882,697| 28,059,50 881,940 11,27 
Tex. .... 236,227,934 240,576,655| 3,595,2 794,483 7,051,477] 34,424,871 5,240,791 33,354 
Utah : ,175,867 21,474,241 186,922 11 1,575,064 121,872 553,847 121,826 
W^ Aes 17,313,169 17,841,317 421,195 46,453 29,078 1,180,505 41,711 187,004 
Bie wes 39,831,552 42,026,7 1,886,768 308,417 6,161,000] 16,233,756 1,103,616 25,007 
Was 21,431,528 22,159,201 614,838 106,841 9,028,209 104,263 1,765,547] 1,268,480 
W., Va... 29,231,832 30,571,259 963,8 375,622 3,040,314 7,698,335 37,17 1,832 
Wis, .... 93,521,430 96,327,649| 2,410,714 377,105 5,115,346 15,905,822 | 17,931,685] 17,931,685 
Wyo. ... 39,080, 2 39,145,877 60,397 5,322 191,195! 19,569 292,630 15,375 


Totals $2, 981,722 945181, 018,018 ,8901$85, 194, 9961$10,186,513 $373, 948 .8631$750, 394 os $50,446,674 
1 Total number of domestic animals, 215,822,238. 2The farms deriving thee rincipal income from animal 


posue are called “live stock farms." Total number of fowl reported *Total number 


of swarms 


81,678. 
ted, 4,109,020. ‘Total crop, 753,635,757 bushels, “Total crop, 2,577, 380, d bushels. “Total crop, 1,171,- 


T 9,975 bushels. *Total crop, 178,795,890 bushels. 
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OTHER FARM PRODUCTS. 
(From ¡the United States Census Reports.) 


— ——— — 


























' | ! 

Product, nit of | Quantity. a Value, | | Product, AUnit of | Quantity. Value, 
Animals s sold 6... ...o.o. [o ...o. oo | eeees ..1$722,913,114 | Pineapples SZ RR E BONS. EREET 2,980,240 Sseeeéegeeeg 
Animals slaughtered. |....... |.... ..| 189,873,310 | Pomeloes.......:..| Boxes, SOTO! i.c «o us 
Beans (castor)...... Bushels. * 143; 388 134,084 | Unclassified lee Pounds, 2,969,239]....... e er 
Beans (dry)........ Bushels, 5,064,844 7,634,262:| Oliveoil.......... Gallons. | 8,643|.......- ee 
Broom corn........ Pounds. 90, 947, 310 3,588,414|| Coffee............ Pounds. | 2,291, $246, 181 
Buckwheat......... Bushels, 1,233,515 5,747,853 ||Grapes............ Centals. 13,010,134| 14,090,937 
Butter............. Pounds. 1,07 1,745,127 1 Grass seed......... Bushels. 3,915,860 2,868, 
Cheeso............. Pounds, 16,372,330 1 Hay and forage..... Tons. 84,011,299] 484,256,846 
Chicory............ Pounds. 21,495,870 13,627 || Hemp.............. Pounds, 11,750,630 546,338 
Clover seed......... Bushels, 1,349,209} _5,395,578||Hops.............. Pounds, 49,209,704] 4,081,929 
CottoM............. Bales, E 534,101, 323,758,171||Honey............. Pounds, 61,196,160 4 
Cotton seed........ Tons, 4,566,100| 46,950,575| Kaffir corn......... Bushels, |  5,169,11 ,367, 

D SIRE Dozens. |1, 293: 819,186| 144,286,158|| Maple sugar........ Pounds. 11:928,77 1,074,260 
Flaxseed........... Bushels, 19, 979, 492| 19,624,901 || Maple syrup........ Gallons, 2,056,61 1,562,461 
Flowers and plants..|....... a ow] 18,759,464 | | MUR. oo os seis EN Gallons. ¡7,266,392,674 1 
Forest products.....|....... 109,989,868 || Mohair and'goat hair. | Pounds, 961,328 267,864 
Fruits (orchard). Bushels. gä ,366, ,646| 383,751,840|| Nursery products....|....:.. A 10,123,873 
Apples........... Bushels. | 175.397, 626, Lec vil Nts. cas se es ous [Sewanee aeuo cae Bee 1,950,161 
Apricots......... Bushels 2.642.198. ...... vsu :Onion8... een ee Bushels 11,791,121 6,637,625 
erries.......... Bushels, 2 81S, 4991 sic s | Peanuts.. esnan. Bushels, 11,964,935 1,211,230 
Peaches, etc...... Bushels, 15,433,623| ...... 013] Peas (leet. Ak Eé ds Bushels. 9,440,269 7,909,074 
GATS uei ea NX Bushels. 6,625,417|............¡ Peppermint. ....... Pounds. 187,427 143,618 
Plums, etc........ Bushels, 8,764,032]............ | Potatoes........... Bushels. | 273,328,207| 98,387,614 
oes PUERO Bushels, BBO SO H EE | Potatoes (sweet).... |Bushels, 42,526,696| 19,876,200 
Ne UR A Barrels. 1,754,927|............ jj Poultry E EE Gereke 136,891,877 
Cider Vinegar..... Barrels, 892,491]... ......... Rice. .....o..o.o.... Pounds, 283,722,627 7,891,813 
Fruits (small)...... Quarts, 431,628,520 25, 03 30, Lët Rye..... PEE Bushels, 25,566,418] 12/180,338 
Blackberries...... quarts, 62,189,885]... Seeds (misc.).......|....... T 826,019 
Currants......... uarts. 18,592,695|............| Sorghum cane. ..... Tons. 5291, 703 815,019 
Gooseberries...... Quarts. 9,320,530] ............ || Borghum syrup...... Gallons, 16,972,783| 5,288,083 
Raspberries....... uarts, 76,628,107/............||Sugar beetS......... Tons, 793,353| 3,323,240 
Strawberries...... uarts. SOT AD OSS e rer e Su ar cane......... Tons. 6,441,578) ......... Le 
Unclassified...... uarts 7,459,780 sold......... Tons. 1,298,620| 4,611,239 
Fruits (sub-tropical).|....... ].... EE $, 549, Sei Cane for seed..... Tons. 1,453,44 5,018,469 
Bananas......... Bunches. 141,653... Sugar made. ...... Pounds. | 664,020.814| 24,584,459 
Citrons. o Boxes. 90|............|| Molasses made.... |Gallons. 10,379,210 196,990 
| To es ME Pounds, i 016,274|............ Symp made....... Gallons, 12,293,032 4,293,475 
Guava........... Pounds, 1,677,185)... [Tobacco........... Pounds. 868,163,275| 56,993, 
Lemons.......... Boxes, BIG. O18) AI Vegetables (misc lirica aia 113,871,842 
Limes............ Boxes. 2, oc EE EK Pounds. 1,765,315 4 
Ollves, ccs y aia Pounds. 5,053,637|...... Willows. EE rer ps SIDA dates 36,523 
AngeS.......... Boxes | 6,171,259, ...... - || Wool DEED Pounds, | 216,991,812| 43,723,739 
Persimmons...... Pounds.. 136.030|............ 


1Includes all milk products, the value of which was $472,369,255.  ?Not including product sold with fiber 
before ginning. Includes value of cider, etc. ‘Honey and wax together were valued at $6,664,904. ‘Amount | 
















sold as cane only. | 
H 

| Mortality in tbe United States. 

H ——— — ————M—————————ÁÓÓ——————————— MÀ À 

| > 

State Total | Male Female, State. Total. | Male, | Female, 
Alaaa AAA 25,690 | 12,970 | 12, 720) Nebraska... 0 8,264 | 4,480 | 3,784 
ATIZODA «ewe es bonn 1,223 150 I| Nevada (uos AE A 438 290 148 
PEK ANSAS e veces S 22,518 11,813 10,750 New Hampshire.......... 7,400 3,663 3,737 
California............... 22,506 13,998 8,508||New Jersey.............. 32,735 17,462 15,213 
Colorado................ 1,428 4,471 2,997|| New Mexico............. 2,674 1,455 1,219 
Comnecticut.............. 15,422 7,902: 7,520||New York............... 130,268 68,648 61,260 
Dela WATO cese tam 3,075 1,644 1,431|| North Carolina........... i x 10,427 10,641 
District of Columbia...... 6,304 3,274 3,090||North Dakota............ 2,287 | 1,159 1,128 
Florida. os cosa cidade 6,482 3,520 2,9821|Obi0........uio......... 53,362 | 28,648 27,714 
Georgia........ OP 26,941 13,321 13,620 Oklahoma ced e unb en 3,181 1,741 1,440 
Idaho. ceram a yrs 1,242 162 450||Oreg0M.................. 3,396 2,019 1,377 
LEE E ee 61,229 33,641 27,588||Pennsylvania............. 90,199 49,150 41,049 
Indiana................. 33,586 17,454 16,132|| Rhode Island............ 8,176 4,132 4,044 
Indian Territory.......... 9,286 2,195 2,491||South Carolina........... -17,166 8,461 8,750 
Y A A oe aad 19,573 10,612 8,961||South Dakota............ 3,088 1,654 1,434 
I UH SESS re ee 16,261 8,978 1,283||Tennessee............... | 30,572 15,354 15,218 
Kentucky................ 27,091 13,843 13,248]||Texas................... 34,1 18,045 16,115 
Louisiana............... 20,955 10,971 9,984 ||Utah............... MENS 3,079 1,821 1,258 
MBING 5 6. dais casa a da 12,148 6,292 5,856|| Vermont................ 5,829 2,936 2,893 
Maryland................ 20,422 10,526 9,896||Virginia................. 25,252 13,112 12,140 
Masesachusetts............ 49,756 25,352 24,404 || Washington.............. 4,910 3,148 1,762 
Michigan................ 33,572 18,084 15,488|| West Virginia............ 9,588 5,046 4,942 
Minnesota............... 17,005 9,354 | | 7,651||WisconsiN............... 24,928 13,815 11,113 
Mississippi............... 20,251 10,299 9,952||Wyoming.............-.. 767 452 315 
Missourl................. 38,084 20, 480 | 17,604 qx A AAA ——Á “551,611 | 487,483 l 
MONtana................ 2,188 1,387 ‘801 Total US... ere 1,039,094 | 551,611 | 487,483 
Zentre of Population from 179021900. 
North j West j Movement 

Census Year, Latitude "E zongitude:- || NM: Approximate Location — ` Ko Miles. 
1760....... ! 38° 16.5’ | 76° 11,2 25 miles east of Baltimore, Md......ooooooooooooo....o oe 
1800........ | 39° 16.1’ 77° 56.5’ 18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............ see 41 
1810........ 39 11.5 11* 37.2 40 miles southwest by west of Washington, D. C........ 86 
1820........ 89^ STY 78° 33.0’ 16 miles north of Woodstock, Va.......... «ooo. ..... 50 
1830........ 38° 579’ 10? 16.0" 19 miles west southwest of Moorefield, W. Va........... 39 
1840........ 39 20 80° 18.0’ 16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va......... ene e» 55 
1850. 6225 is 38° 59.0’ 81° 19.0’ 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.......... — $5 

| 1860........ |! 88° 0,4” 82” 48.8” 20 miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio.............. CENE $1 
1870........ 39° 12.0’ 83° 85.7’ 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio....... E 42 
1880........ 89° 4.1’ 84* 39.7” 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, Ohio........ iis 58 
1890. .000000. 89° 11.9’ 5° 82,9’ 20 miles east o Columbus, In d. E aneeegedëpegsn ete eves ed 48 
1900........1 89° ud 5* 48,9' 6 milos southeast of Columbus, Ind.......... odd ey s 14 
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484 ' 
The Tndustries of the United States. 
(Prepared for The American Almanac from the Reports of the Census Bureau.) 
A | Salaried Officials, 
22 | Clerks, etc, Wage Earners. | S BS 
E : | ost ue 
Industries, SÉ Capital a of Material of 
os : N Total Average Total Used. Products. 1 
eH o. Salaries. No. Wages. . 
Z as. — —————— 
Agricultural im- | l | BS j 
p.cidents..... 715) $157,707,951| 10,046 | $8,363,210 46,582 $22,450,880] $43,944,628]  $101,207,428 
Amnsiunition < | 6,119,081| ^ 204 310.568 "231 2, 560,954 7:436, 148 13,021,635 
LOG - t 
ers, mune 227 3,633,869, 285 291,449| 5,333 1,561,763 2,768,151 6,297,805 
Artificial limbs. 290,10 81 57.651 9 146,620 126,062 749.854 
15 mate- 
ials......... 21! 376,736 32 37,858 200 79,267 249,107 497,046 
pines tents, 
ee 858 4,342,728] 450 374,857| — 4,400 2,038,613 6,480,085 11,728,843 
Azle rendo. 29 511.195 85 2966 197 55,238 360,411 "718/114 
me ; 
p? Ze "ioi 51 3,115,568] — 145 172,423 535 294,584 7,998,369 9,191,409 
old ! 
“than paper)... 78 7,606,732] — 342 386,055| 4,039 1,138,128! 16,849,311 20,123,486 
aps (paper). ,- 63 6,900.2b1| — 394 4155001 2.029 683,183 4,659,001 1.369.915 
ng, eas 
o podem ; ve SU 194 8,337,728) 749 835,281 1,938 717,000 7,126,967 14,568,380 ` 
S, Ta . ; 
A, Tattan] BBO 2,989,568| 185 142,021] — 4,396 1,280,511 1,898,374 3,851,244 | 
Bells... 23 1.038.305 73 62:882 663 307,991 602: 856 1247130 : 
Belting. hose | y " 
Meath]. ecu 105 7,410,219| — 443 484,874| 1,067 913,937 1,500,413 10,623,177 
Belfing. hose d 
(linen)....... 7 526,059 34 43,932 254 64,102 452,430 717,137 
Belting, hose | \ 
(rubber)... 18 5,493,885) 197 336,319; 1,771 918,191 4,075,702 6,169,044 | 
Bipycle ae n. 6,328 6 76 0, 070 296 145,558 Ge 2,505,974 5,224,886 13,766,033 
Pejes a Ve 7| aal 29,783,059! 2,034 | 1,758,235| 17,525: 8,189,817] 16,792,051] 81,915,998 | 
illiar mate- : 
Ia 7 884,901 en 105,276 455 278,218 730,046 1,650,86 
Bi aking pee: 121 2,718,504] 459 507,094| 1,250 424 114 2,186,809 4/504. pi 
2: win hd 51,771| 54,976,341] 339 217,718 96193| 17,974,204 24,701,632 85,971,630 
ie 6b 415,119 54 1,000 220 19,380 244.970] 575,804 
1 e. : . k 
s ampbteek. A 15 482,241 21 23,650) | 85 46,107 105,712 359,787 
k oa 
„making e |  gp4| 12,744,628) 1,076] 1,077,790) 15,971 6,671,666 7,702,543 20,790,858 
t 
oot pnd shoei do 7,003,080) — 342 302,889| 6,155 2,230,691) ` 17,800,282 23,242,892 
got nd shoe| ise! 3,277,958) 211) 177,929] 20993] 1,127,784 4,627,048 7,145,820 
a aga 273,796 16 7,897 256 125,627 401,680 700,225 
Boot and shoe 
(custom work) | 23,560 9,262,134] 133 81,864] 9,698 4,128,361 8,288,664 26,550,678 
vot and shee} engl. 101,795,233! 7,843] 7,757,749, 142,922| 59,175,883] 169,604,054| 261,028, 580 
t 
bey oe aal 33,667,533}  483| 597,239| 14,391 6,426,579| 22,682,543] 41,089,819 
Bóttling 7 2,004|  16.620.152| 987 917,038 "680 3589447! 28.087.823 4l, Lon. '672 
Boxes (cigar). 315 3.288.272) 216 112:014| — 4,009 1,439,599 3061.193 56,915 
greg acyl 7291 14,979,305) 1,368)  1,209,258| 21,053 8,151,025, — 11,765,424 27, 316, n 
Baxes (wooden)| 896)  12:952,757| 1,043 UD. 'aao| 22034 7827.955)  22'807,627 
PASS... essi 10 3,361: 21 162 : 1.152.635 
B 
o 19|  15,029,760| 351 524,899| 6,759 3,512,781| 30,000,632 37,536,325 
rass castings.) ¿sol 919250391 860 1, 044.548 546| 11,964 6,070,762} — 18,871,141 30,343,044 
Bae 204| 12:194 715| 502 7,66 3 550,074 9830219 11,140,015 
Hind ec. s 14,917} 81:049, '553| 9,177| 6,067, E 60,211, 27,893,170) — 95,221,915| 175.657.348 
Brick tile... 493)  82:086,438| 2,426| 2 924, 683| ëm 21,893,333 — 11,006,148 51.270.476 
Hao 196} 16,768,948) 716 12,181 611300! — 18, '258 561 0/151,824 
Bronze castings. 21 '881 ,169 74 ey T 621 ei 1,339, 722 ,229,3 
Brooms, brushes 1,526 9,616780) 900 757.631 Ke 3,788,046, 9/546 854! 18,490,84 
EST 10 225,525 29 30,319 148 67,747 1,345,418 2,114,935 
ulis 238 4212568. 339 296'358| 8,6 Si 2,826,238 2'803 246 7.605.910 
alcium lights. . 19 95,114 6 6,192 55) 24,418 4, 118,666 
card 5 1,168,495 39 102/64 626' 264,491 5, 1,210,416 
Card (designing), ,$2 337.6 25| . 21°72 325| 135.139 312160 6 8458 
Carpentering. -. 21,315|  71,327:047| 2,101.  2,228.434| 123,985] 71,049,137] 142,419,410)  316,101.758 
Carpets, rugs. 133)  44/449299| 687 881,398] 28,411|  11,121.383| 27.228, 19 48,192,351 
Oarpets (rag). 1,014 219.189 61 33,820 1,504 482,656 1, 1,993, 756 
Carpets (wood) 31 412357 49 34:050 608 362 112 418 343 1,056,102 
D t s ER D 
Kee 588} 19,085,775! 1,023 1,002,199] 15,387 5,087,267| 13,048,608 25,027,173 | 
Carriages (chil- i 4 a : E f 
cg) eee Tl 2,906,472| -. 172 158,916| 2,726 1,090,296. 1,996,070]. 4,289,695 
es, CT 
arriages, WÉI 7632| 118,187,838! 4,302; 4.073,032| 62,540} 29,814,911} — 56,616,073| 121,537,276 
Cars (raíiroad)s| 1,296] 119,580,273] 7,096 6,210.247| 173.652| 36.062.329) 109; 539,013] — 21 "238,277 
AAA 193|  106,721.188| 17711: 1966310] 44.063|  23,342.763| 70, 10718635 
"M 183 811/295 23: 15.986) — 1.786 431,381 BG 180 2/515,136 
tte 
Cheese, Dono 9,355) 36,508,015| 2,828 915,449| 12,856 6,170,670| 109,151,205] 131,199,277 
Ghemicais AS 459. — 89,091,430! 2,123] — 2,923,093| 19:054) — 9,401,467| 34,564,187 616,730 
i escas MEET 372,017 26,346 360 148 ol 261,819 698,800 | 
Chocolate. cocoa 24 6,890,732 280l 371.063) 1,814 625.816 6,876, "682 9,606,192 | 
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| 24 | Salaried Officials, | ! : 
1 V. | way ; 
| 22 | Clerks, etc. | | Wage Earners., Au E = 
19 = Uer OSL alue 
! Industries, 3 S Geet : | of Material of | 
| od $ A Total Average Total Use Prođucts. 1 
oA No. Salartes. No. Wages, 
Z ! i i 
Cleansing prep- | l i 
arations.. De 154 943, pee 227 205,410: , 908 209,438 965,242; 2, 193, 019 
Clot doo es 46 8, 192,6 393 260 352,536 | 6,037 2; 650, 703 3, 028, 606 7, 157, ,856 
refinish- 

). FANE 2e 288,894 23 34,924 |. 534 268 191i 1T, m) 1500/00 ,000 
cian (horse! 653,545 47,012 575 76,6 847 308,16 
Giothing ne 28 0 173, 034; 343. 14, 150 13,723,046 191,043] 19,434,t gel 197, 142, Gär 415 256,39 

lothing (wom- EM 
en's)*....... 14,479| 13,815,221 190,058| 45,595 14,352,453 16,503,754 48,356,034 
Clothing (wom- | ! 

BT Ee 2,1011 48,431,544 6,573,618 83.139 32,586,101 84, 704,592 159,339,539 
rees KE : 458| 28,436,897 2:951,460 6,387 2. 486,159 55, 112, 203 69,521,108 
Coffins, under- j 

takers’ goods. 211 3,585,162 1,023,893 6,840 3,077, 481 6,945,348 1 952, 308 
CORB. 2 eso s 241 36,302,679 797,296 16,999 1,083, 136 19,665,532 $3, 445 
Combs........ 84 832,791 51,04 1,399 572,467 |. 951,514 ER ,129 
Contechionshy 4,297 35,155,361 4,171,191 33,553 10,887,687 2 034, 125 81.290,04 

perage..... 2,146 22,568,813 834,668 22,928 9, 200, 303 3, 299,31 0,576,462 
Coppe er. ss g)|. 41 53,063,395 954,905 11,324 e 8,529, 021 Ka 174, 5 165,131,010 
ordage, twine. | — 105| — 29,215,470 66,936| 13,114 DA 26,628,006) 37,849,651 
orange. syrups 39} 1,153,006 120,994 362 "116.917 1,505,096 2,107,132 
Cork (cutting). . 62 2,683,683 195,468 ,340 7,796 2,403, 829 4,392,364 
Corsets.......- 216 7,481,048 986,424 12,729 3,791,509 6,355,467 14,878,116 
Cotton comp’s’g 111 8,323,558 346.321 2,142 38,288 3, 2,629,590 
Cotton ginning. | 11,369 23,228,130 129,964| 14,135 1,930,039 3,912,303 14,748,270 
Cotton goods... 1,055 467,240,157 7,350,199 302,861 86,659,752; 176,551,527 339,200,320 
Cotton waste... 26 2,560,759 93,50 1,116 "336,827 4,950,490 - 5,880,024 
Crucibles...... 11 1,834,616 154,050 611 250,654 1,673,290 2,607,308 
Cutlery, edge 

tools........ 309 16,532,383 928,764 12,069 5,673,619 5,116,042 14,881,478 
Dentists’ mate- Ss 7 l 

rialS......... 68 2,112,236 508,603 1,017 508,603 2,109,231 3,721,150 
Druggists’ prep- 

arations..... 250 16,320,120 ED 5,766 2, 281-081 ,061 1l ,022,417 23,192,185 
predi ist) E setae] saza ail Vilos $2544 

yeing, clean'g. i 9, 1,43 c 
Dyeing, finish’ g. 298| 60,643, 104 2,267,128} 29,776 12,126,316 17,958,137 44,963,331 

ye stuffs, ex- | = 
d anil (aces 77 7,839,034 312,109 1,647 181,942 4,745,912 7,350,748 

ectrical sup- , , 

les. 680 83,130,943 4,563,112| 40,890 20,190,344 48,916,440 91,348,889 

e Ge SC NE. ,162 438,087 (24,005 949 312,126 7,673,507 15,907,420 

struction..... 5,4 21,9J09 5, CR 
Electroplating... "423 1,460, "ean 8,076 2,275 Mag Se | "836,726 5, 007,455 
Emery wheels. . 34 1,489,527 126,577 , 946 508,735 1,281,675 
Enamellimg.. 129 9,184,178 304,950 1,015, "| ,003 5,466,971 9,978,509 
Engravers' ma- | , : 

terials....... 12) 104,741 22,154 79} pu 143,210 289,339 
Engraving, d: e | F 
y Ehe Vida 414 790,461} 63,713 1,034 572,874] 225,637 1,683,690 

ngraving l . E l 
E (steel). ...... 286 5,061,520 338,347 3,299 2,006,824 | 1,206,462 5,068,558 

ngraving 

(wood)....... 145 231,817 22,630 337 |. 206,537 63,272 616,166 
‘Envelopes... .. 51 5,612,509 316,360 2,984} 1,150,463 3,665,275 6,299. :330 
Explosives..... 97 19, ,465, 846; 914,447. 4,502 2,388, 756} 10,334,974 17,125, 
Fancy articles. 392 5,081,806 314,132 5,718 1,921,578 4,061,400 9,04 342 
Felt goods..... 36) 1,125,216 231,065 2,688 1,024,835). 3,801,028 6,461 .691 
Fértilizers ;.... 499| ^ 60,085,153 2,124,972} 11,581 4,185,989| — 28,958,473 44,657, 385 
¡AA 86 3,857,647 153,875 3,160 1,277,199 1,166,414 3,403,906 
Firearms...... 32 6,916,231 43,206 4,482 2,542,366. 1,305,421 5,444, E 
Fire ext'guish's. ? 136, 39,348 64 32,828]. 70,874 217, 
Fireworks..... 46 1,086,133 145,570 1,638! 506,990 621,161 1 Eé EE 
Fish canning.. 848 19,914,215 585,160| 13,410 4,229,038 13,232,001 22,253,14 
Flags, banners. 36 666,033 63,7 50 ,933 541, 1,038,05. 
Flavor'g ext'cts. iri 3,319,716 94, 1,254 418,915 3,294,380 6,314.55 
Flax (dressed). ,496 6,5 211 ._ 46,000| 1,032 158.650 
Flour'g p'ducts. 25, 258 218,714,104 5,404,750 37,073 17,703,418 475,826,345 560,719.06. 
Food p’patat’ns| ` '644|  20.998,102 1,422,182 8,15 3,051,718] 23,675,165 38,451.651 
Foundry pd cts| 9, Rd 665,058,245 31,663,481 350,327 182,2 SC SEN 644,990.999 
Foundry s'plies. 981,817 79,445 278 185,877 628,160 1,128,856 | 
Fruit, vegetable 

eanning...... 1,808 21,143, 1,741] 1,277,028} 36,401 37,524,297 6,668,313 | 
Fur goods we 994 13,373, 1,211 1,042,392 8,58 15,113,365 7,735,264 
Furnish’g goods. 470 20,163,222] 2,135) 2,160,142] 30,216 23,404,969 3,902,102 
Furniture..... 1,912 117,982,091| 7,235 1,042,172| 100,018 65,499,871 1 a 162205 
Furs (dressed) . 92 198,030 46! 49,124 35 519,699 | e 555 
Qus lanes á 28| 1,775,770 52 46,522 535 aed 2,470,703 
, x- ` 

tures.. s.s... 223 10,009,239 875 992,003 7,642| 5,013,597 2,577,8 
Gas, oil stoves.. 35 3,766,065 191|, 231,436 ,A11 2,501,568 EL 
Gas light, leat. 877| 567,000,506] 5,904!  5,213,500| 22.459 20,605,356 75,716,695 
Gas machines. 114 4,605,624] — '251 253,382 ,167 1,943,769 4:392,730 

lass......... 355!  61,423,903| 2,268|  2,192,316| 59,818 16,731,009 56,539,112 
Glass (cutting). 411 4,013,534 415 481,210 4.931 3.540,097 8.776 006 
Gloves, mittens. 394 9,089.809 659 547,320| 14/345 9,483,130 16.926,156 
Glucose SE 8| 41,011,345] 147 280,284 ,288 15,773,233 SR oe and 

EE ei 6,144,401, 159 192,147 ,618 3,767,023 5,389,006 
um silver m : epis 

di s DONE 98 1,086,854 35 35,996 1,163 1,604,013 2,666,224 
Ge silver (re- cin 
fiving) ....... 57 1, 944 1M 16 83,484 219 10,932,361 11,81 Eer 
Graphite...... 16 20,750 137 2108 0 
Grease, tallow, : 280 T, 080: YS 256 265.863 2,046 8,761,857 11, 69. 
Grindstones. . 29 8 60 51,805| 1,167 263,811 AE E 
Hairwórk...... 39 1, Zë 308 59 37,948 1,101 678, 004 52,792 | 
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Salaried Officials, 








2 h WwW E 
eB Clerks, etc, TRO OTHE: : 
me Total ———— Cost Value 
Industries. e H Capital, of Material o 
ed N Total Average Total Used. Products. 1 
SA e Salaries. No, ages, 
"m 13 308,254 21 16,100 339 101,626 242,950} 480,114 
Ha a nd- k nit 
Mats acid 86 205,488] © 22 13,36 304 STO 124,009 352,226 
Hind stampe. . 268 1,203,910 137 118,960 1,052 499,036 522,659 1,937, "628 
paro: l dl 381 39,311, "745 1,844 2,054,104 26,463 11, 422 758 14,605,244 35, "846, "8656 
ardware (s 
lery)....... 80 3,335,214 222 247,117 2,940 1,217,202 1,690,168 4,149,489 
Hat, cap mate- 
rials......... 70 1,744,419 50 60, Leg 1,371 434,148 2,797,156 3,849,116 
Hats, caps..... 816 25,095,798| 1,369 1, 618,7 31,425 14,144,552 24,421,052 49.205, "867 
Hones, Wasi 8. 18 216, 836 19 $07 189 72,879 64,278 196,323 
Hooks, eyes. 9 1,382,394 34 20/453 300 121,518 255,427 t^. "543 
Hori pahor: m 6 '344, 151 13 25,957 167 90,521 172,231 387,019 
Osi nit 
sods Pee aon 921 81,860,604] 2,809 9,124,798 83,387 24,358,627 51,071,859) 95,482,568 
Housefurnish’ gs 210 10, 638,248 584 628,314 5,212| 1,837,552 9,198,803 14,280,575 
Ice (m’factured) 115 38, 019, 507| 1,531 1,226,331 6.300] 3, "402,745 3,312,393 13,780,978 
DE. A 104 3,821,514 401 478,316 787 41 12 140 109,182 4,372,707 
Instruments. 265 4,491,627 398 408,314 2,786 1,433,715 1,385,292 4,896,631 
r ron, 8 E eel 668 573,391,663] 9,211] 11,737 "488 222,490 120, , 820, "276 522’ 398, 932 803,968,273 
ron, steel 
(bolts, d í 72 10,799,692 420 571,073 7,660 2,991,857 8,071,071 13,978,382 
ron, stee D 
I (doors, etc.) 13 261,958 20 19,452 117 85,683 115,718 319,629 
ron, steel - 
(forgings) 91 9,677,193 322 410,845 4,688 2,559,433 5,213,550 10,439,742 
ron, steel 
í (nails, etc.) 102 10,751,359 431 444,301 4,411 2,042.250 8,561,571 14,711,299 
ron, steel 
(pipe, etc.) 19 18,343,977 193 266,319 5,536 2,495,898 15,523,858 21,292,043 
Ironwork...... 672 33,062,409| 1,867 2,034, 411 20,646 11, 111,226 31,140,636 53,008,179 
Ivory, bonework 10 ,714 90 61, 127 ,334 "529, 051 30,224 1,873,35 
Japanning..... 38 117,639 4 3.9 160| 15,453 55,305 215,50 
Jewelry........ 908 28, 120, 939| 1,817 1,852,449 20,676 10,746,375 22,356,067 46,501,181 
Jewelry cases... 63 "547,753 52 34, 819 22, 35,117 1,156,977 
Jute goods..... 18 1,021,293 88 147,313 4,006 1,181,790 3,015,362 5,883,191 
Kaolin, etc. 145 12,212,341 232 256,584 2,094 20,678 1,651,335 ,122,151 
Kinaling wood. 85 1,775,272 68 55,527 1,525 66,635 35, ,184,690 
47 848, 96 119,889 754 89,273 387,517 1,104,652 
Lamps, ec 186) — 6,319:414| — 499| — 568516|  4,725| 2.016.980 3,497,236 8,341,974 
Lapidary works : 60 8,087,390 43 50,967 498 498,71 ,655,7 5,786,281 
Lard (refined) . 19 1,335,759 54 79,675 499 237,930 7,496,845 8,630,901 
LastS......... 65 ,184, 97 108,250 1,131 649,6 26,670 1,879,742 
Lead (bar, etc.) 34 3,949,330 151 201,619 605 321,59 6,279,497 7,477,824 
Lead ar 39 72,148,933 425 754,913 8,319 5,088,684 144, 195, 163 175, 466, 304 
Leather braid. 3 49, 500 4 $7 1 24,35 
er an'« 
ete.) nenne e 1,306 jon dni 2,442 3,158,842 52,109 22,591,091 155,000,000 204,038,127 
Lima cement.. ,000 48,833,730] 1,408 1, "417,185 ,107 1,149,815 11,041,577 28,689,135 
Lago CE 18 5,688,999 117 142, 941 ,283 1,036,839 2,550,517 4,368,159 
"ors i s- 
el EE 967 32,551,604 661 "889, 606 3,722 1,733,218 15,147,784 96,798,443 
Llanos Ke 1,509| 415.284, 468| 7,153| 13,046, ,540| 39,532 25,826,211 51,674,928 231,269,113 
Liquors (vinous) 359 9,83 8, 015 844 '365, "498 1,163 "446, 055 3, 6, 547, 310 
Lithographi ng... 263 22 676, 142 1,497 1,968,388 12,994 6,882,168 7,886,045 22,240,679 
oc an gun 
smithing. c: 2,103 2,250,300 69 41,695 1,553 169,351 929,700 3,703,127 
ng - glass 
frames....... 1,829 1,141,382| 1,182 934,129 7,712 3,370,072 6,887,331 15,570,293 
Lumber. timber 33/0351  611,611,524| 127530) 11,260,608| 283,260| 104,640,591| 317,923,548 566,832,984 
umber  (plan- 
ing mill) 4,204 119,271,631) 5,682 §,249,632 73,627 32,685,210] 99,927,707 168,343,003 
OÍ 146 39,288,102 290 471,318 1,990 1,182,513 14,816,741 19,373,800 
Mantels (none) 36 995 72 69,591 449 291,050 487,965 1,153,540 
e stone 
WOrk........ 6,070 67,509,533| 3,306 3,003,875 54,370 28,663,241 30,443,297 85,101,591 
Masonry....... à 48,070,239| 2,386 2,352,394 93, SO §3,152.258 87,280,964 203,593. 634 
Matches....... 3,893,000 66 87,115 2,047 612,715 3,420,740 5,937 
Mats, matting... 994,155 42 31,060 1, 197 237,282 16,137 1,165,330 
Mattresses, sp'g | 
tra E? i 797 8,298,772 869 278,817 7,959 | 8,213,268 10,444,009 18,463,704 
illinery, lace D 
rte He ` pa 591 10,704,813| 1,592 1,392,904 16,871 5,817,855 15,654,295 29,469,406 
inery (cus- 
tom work).. 16,151 27,740,386| 3,723 1,508,987 33,298 9,570,536 36,455,043 10,363,152 
Millstones..... 49,238 1 T, 37 20,957 30,995 15,922 
Mineral waters..|| 2,816 20,518,708| 1,464 1,203,407 8,985 4,169,113 8, 801,467 23,874'429 
Mirrors........ 103 3,184,426 269 277,419 2,555 1,281,689 4.995, 671 8, 004. .301 
Models, p't'erns 532 2,250,484 118 113,413 2,608 1,565,728 "825,111 3,836, 513 
Musa!" pasie, 117 1,265,426 170 161,328 480 205,082 1,657,342: 2, ¿209 
usical instru- 
ments....... 229 3,896,101 158 141,745 2,405 1,232,039 1,205,337 3,394,734 
Musical instru- 
Musical lorg s). 129 5,011,987 274 299,435 3,435 1,720,727 2,220,165 5,691,504 
usic nstru- 
mt's (panes). 261 38,700,404| 1,244 1,715,191 17,869 9,818,996 15,147,520 85,324,090 
Needles, pins ss 43 3,235.158 101 "126,754 ,353 939,946 72,510 2. 198, ,439 
Nets, ss seines. 19 1,160,782 41 63,545 748 222,146 5,908 1, 416, ,022 
ds eir Rid T 416,1 10 16,922 171 51.343! 283,862 440,237 
Oi (castor 3 539,221 12 17,320 49 29,088] 293,408 395, 
Oil od d).. 369 84,451,401| 1,569 1,579.252 11,007 9,143, 1 45,165,823 58,728,032 
Oil (essential) 70 "612.657 42 25,523 199 69.1 596,112 850, 
EEN T 369,773 2 24,426 78 42, 205 971.647 1,221,841 
Oil (linseed) . 48 15,460,512 285 446,247 1,328 693,311 24,395,775 27,184,331 
Oil (misc.)..... 194| 9,549,984 788| 967.015 1,386 ¡ 100,0501 9,848,4 17,183,7 
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Industries 


Oilcloth (enam- 
led) 


ose) (floor). 
Oleomargarine. 
Optical goods.. 
Ordnance...... 
Oysters (can'g). 
Painting, ` pa- 
hanging.. 


Paper . 
Paper angings. 
Paper patterns.. 
Paper,wood p "Ip 
Pat. medicines.. 
Paving and ma- 
terial........ 
Pencils..... dies 
Pens (fountain) 
Pens (gold).... 
Pens (steel).... 
Perfumery, cos- 
metics....... 


ning) 
Phono’ p’s, etc. 
Photographic 
apparatus.. 
Photogra. hic 
materials..... 
Photography. 
Photo-engrav’ g. 
Pickles, sauces. 
Pipes (tobacco) . 
Plated ware. 
Plumbers’ sup- 


as ee sw 


Refrigerators. .. 
Regalia (a'ci'ty) 
Registers (car). 
Registers (cash) 
Rice up DUE 


cases 
Sewing-machine 
repairing..... 
Sewing-m'chin's 
de s y 


Shoddy........ 


Silk, silk goods. 
Silversmithing.. 
Silverware..... 
Slaughtering?.. 
Smelting, refin- 


Soap, candles.. 

Soda water ap- 
paratus...... 

porting goods. 


Stationery go'ds 
Steam fittings.. 
Steam packing. 
Stencils 
Stereotyp’g,ete. 
Sugar. molasses 


Sugar, molasses 
(refining). . 
Surgical appli- 


ances........ 


No. of Estab- 
lishments. 





174 
11,876 
68 
1,000 

22,312 
70 

3 

22| 


130] 
95 





30 
832 
219 








Capital. 


65,951 "885 
292, 517 072 


Total 


256,075 
167,507,713 


37,209,793 


31,888,412: 
2,221,406 
590,6 


496.246 
351,460 


3,199,168 


95,321,892 
3,348,282 


1,849,724 
3,668,026 
13,193,589; 
1,999,921 
10,656, AE 
1, 144 
16,486,471 


13,598,528 
41,111,264 
1 pee 


e 
>. 





905,603 
479,158 
2,316,985 


1,260,710; 
4, 782,110 
,195,858 


"P 319.819 


1,333,341 


331,433 
18,739,459 
11,362,101 
20,312,412 

5,212,929 
1,152,898 
$1,082,201 
1,999,921 
12,142,008 


190,706,927 


5,200,523 
38,068,334 


4,202,452 


; T 
18,233,173 
2,691,304 


532,528 
2,389,215 


20,141,719 


184,245,519 


2,487,494 


AA A M] —À— eee 


Salaried Officials, 
Clerks, etc, 














E Total 
No. Salaries. 

48 100,584 
105 193,939 
394 412,012 
568 447,743 

81 96,001 
119 112,879 

2,204 1,418,024 
2,012 38,011,318 
720 922,689 
512 816,852 
92 12, "048 
2,935| 4 500. "911 
5,419! 5, "330, 121 
1.529] 1,493,757 

81| 111.890 

84 $0,808 

62 61,522 

13 21, '416 
S08 191,695 

1,201; 1,811,400 
144 179,145 
165 129,618 
304| 323,676 

1,063 6 "083 
485 450,720 

1,845 1,652,051 
120 108. 890 
471: 102,635 
917 987,282 

3,130 2,593,594 
124 146,219 ; 

2,117 3,011,512; 

31,199] 36, ,090, 119 
64 64 seg 

6 1.2 
19 91, 685 
5 83,677 
237 239,953 : 
248 196,982! 

14 15,354 ¡ 
313 313,40 
169 182,033! 
198 1,051,983! 

1,825 2,215,597 | 
1 11,9 
1,976 1,587,561 
272 283,111 

406 499,748; 

63 91,8468! 
312 329,402 
305 291,166 
241 94. 876 

58 66,497 | 
29 18,067! 
624 842,468 

1,407] 2,008,537 | 
2,041 1,734,814: 
139 66,704 

106 88,155 

2,657 | 3,134,352 
105! 18,047 
547| 636,342 

10,290! 10, 178, 118 
203 229,244 

2,738] — 2,710,071, 
221 243, 110i 
168 161 "509 
166 215,205 
590; 661,825 
406 451.33 
453 411,792 

1,215 1,477,115 
290 25,877 

34) 21,974 
330' 311,980 
510 356,675 

1,881 1,696,824 
359 356,216 








Wage Earners. 


| 
Average | 


No. 


312| 
2,718 
1,084 
4 Sc 


2,779] 


59.191] 
8, ec) 


8,024 
53,916 
1,653 
43,714 
162 992 


560 
121 
691 





Total 


Wages, 


630, 016 
34,822,819 


6,717,087 
608,490 
779,890 


662,958 
4,013,018] 


532,068 


1,092,207 
6,945,811 
620,801! 


o 
Es 
E 
Qo 


Cost 


of Pind ial 
Us 





m: 
spe ha 
GE 
I» 
Ha 
-1 
- 


t. 917 


2,136,853 


102,859,341 
; 29 


ha » 


ETT ie 
BAAS Se 
Vi ÉIS ec el 

WÒ m Es 

ADH “VIS. 


& 
sj 
Gi 
c 
2 


tein 


BS 5 
Sa 


aper, Ro 
$353 


HO NI 
i 
E 


SEES 


La 
ea 
e. 
- o 
S R 
D 


222,503,741 


E: 
S 


Value 
of 
Products. ! 


pa 
we OY 5236 


Ce LA 
ee Q3 


1 


S 


SE 
SS, 


rA 
c 


= SS 
D 
Ki Ds ^ 


SSE cosas 
00% Y 
ETA SUE 
IW 
Ha 


DS 
we D we 
şa 


REELE 


Ma Dw 
met 


* 


Q 


E 


Ab bat, NN 
A 
SÓN: 


5 
$ 
S 


LS 
Ed 
See 
NAD 


IAI 
ot 


Bocen CoO m on 
Qo 


ERTI 
SNS 


e 
m 


SR SS 
$ sm 


- 
t 


Va AQ AI 
‘pi Y. 
po 
Qo Ds 


Kes 
20 
KK 
Ss 


710,123 
18,314,419 
74,578,158 
49,022,245 


D 
07,256,258 
2,936,462 


3,772,025 
7,323,857 


240,969,905 


3,932,358 
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Salaried Officials, ; 
EE — ` Clerks, etc. Wage Earners. e ae 
: ota a 
Industries, tes E Capital. Total EE? Se of Tu M of. 
ES No. Salares. NOE W Red sed. Products. 1 
Straw góods.... 4 25,070 3 1,800 54 381! 2,933| 
Taxidermy..... 147 366,017]  . al 5.998 180 TEEN 177.038 | 518112 
Tin plate... ... 6T 6,650,04T| — 333 291.328) 3,671 1,889.917|  26,7281 31,892,011. 
toi, 21 15 2.094,327 4b 59,041 582| 227,774) 1,074,192 1.593.169 
insmith'g, etc. | 12,466| 55,703,509] 3,115|  2,598,695| 45,575] 22,150,089| ` 50,329,282| 100,310,720 
Tobacco, auf. 437 43,856,570| 3,368|  3,884,071| 29,161 7,109,821 35,038,287 103,754,362 
cigarettes. ag. 14,539 67,706,493| 4,470|  4,712,786| 103,462| 40,925,596] 57,916,020] 160,223,152 
handling).... 276| 12,526,808] 424 354,677 9,65 1,817,067 
ools (misc.)... 448 13690 047 665 618,614 1,615 2,781,763 857200 13:900 026 
oys, games....| 170 3,289,443] 206 189,184 3,33 1,123,593 1,668,199 4,024,999 
frons, valises. 391 7,046,649, 714 694,349 7,084 ,834,892 6,045,387 12,693,225 
rosin........] 1,503 11,847,495| 1,889 718,694] 41,864 803 | 
Typefoundiug: 2 23070) Pies Maien “Tis Sgar Dä — 2542381 
writer (re: : 
NS cana 85; 134,123 32 23,690 gl 116,220 110,603 367,176 
dupplies..... 47 8,400,431 532 480,468 4,340 ,403, 1,402 
Umpbrell’s, canes 261 4,677,917| — 59 505,330 ¿695 T 369 613 V 491161 15 896 968 
Upholstering. .. 210 7,593,598 35 363,926 098 1,715,073 5,881,621 10,048,164 
Varnish....... 181 17,550,892| 1,198| 1,939,333 1,546 995, 10,939,131 18,687,240 
Ventilators, ... 14 20,150 11 12,115 188 81,184 40,119 338,111 
Vinegar, cider..| 1,152 6,187,728} 456 391,541 1,801 720,316 3,272,565 6,454,521 
ashing ma- 
Ware di 1181 2,404,569 104 104,264 1,509 548,707 2,174,762 8,735,243 
Y ` c ! 
material..... 20| 367,291 16; 20,461 331 152,234 105,549 345,3 
Watch cases. s: 30 8,119,292| 235 289,366 3,907 1,924,847 4,393,647 1.183 900 
Lloc 
repairing. . 12,229 12,741,973} 330 181,018 3,380| 4,683,086 4,432,108 20,235,039 
Watches....... 1 14,235,191 165 294,449 6,880 3,686,723 1,201.318 6,822,611 
Whalebone, rat- ] i 
tan...:...... 3 56,200; ......] — - RT 14 7,856 98,875 135,000 
Wheelbarrows.. 15 513,461 31 26,005 321 127,398 180,036 454,441 
Whips........ 60 1,893,703] 228 245,596 1,287 . 478,176 1,278,324 2,734,471 
Windmills..... 68 4,308,606 | — 281 249,684 2,045 940,474 2.172.098 4,345,312 
Window shades. 207 ; 07.8 2| 8314 333,233 2,012 871.032 8,046,062 ,B68, 
Wire.......... 29 4,242,173 94 136,327 1.603 859,645 7,014,319 242121 
Wirework EE 597 16,374,629 995 939,904 9,255 3,934,525] 10,858,229 19,942,882 
o reserv- i , 
ing) oe e zeen e 21 1,229,146 54 56,670 478 205,105 1,825,355 2,395,748 
Wood (turning) | 1,171 10,278,418| 564 487,862| 11,569 4,375,345 5,835. 492 14,338, 
Woodenware. .. 104 ¿824,51 160 137,981 3,206 1,073,303 1,468,383 3,585,542 
Wool hats. .... 24 2,050,802 57 6,766 2,108 937,855 2,042,202 3.591.940 
Wool (pulling) . 91 7944,115 85 35,422 415 247,950 53.975 531,287 
Wool (scouring). 25 1,061,123 5 72,011 120 338,606 193,826 9, 
Woolen goods. .| 1,035|  124,386,262| 2,246] 2,934,048] 68,893] 24,757,006 1.011.956| 118,430,158 
Worsted goods. 186|  132,168.110| 1,369]  2,342,21 51,008| 20,092,738) | 177.015.222 120.314,844 
Zinc (smelting). 81 14,141,810| 208 440,200| 4,869 2,355,921 13,286. 18,188,498 
Other industries 4 447,959 22 30,680 132 58,661 299,339 "503,449 


Totals....... 
1Including custom work and repairing. 
repairs by steam railroad companies., 
densed milk, *Ipcluding dressmaking. 
packing, but not retail butchering. 





4Shops not included in those 
7™The factory product. 


———À ——————M QA a 


512,254 $9.817,434.799 396.7591$403.711,233 5,308.406/$2.322,333,871 $7,345,413.651!$13.004,400,143 
Including wheelwrighting. 


8Cars and general shop construction and 
5Including con- 


operated by steam railroads. C 
?Including meat 


8From fiber other than wood. 





Permanent Zensus Bureau. 


The United States Census Bureau is now estab- 
lished as a permanent adjunct to the Government 
machinery, and in the future it will be possible for 
citizens to keep posted at all times on matters per- 
taining to the material condition of the country. The 
office is under the control of a permanent chief, who 
is not dependent upon political influence for the re- 
tention of his position, and is not removable except 
for cause. KR 

Under Constitutional provisions a census of the 
entire country is required to be taken every decade. 
In the early years of the Government a census was 
construed to mean an enumeration of the population, 
and in the beginning the work of gathering such 
statistics was a simple matter, As the country grew 
in population and area it was found that the fleld of 
statistics also expanded, and it was deemed desir- 
able to gather information bearing upon the social 
and financial condition of the people. As the work 
increased and its value became more and more ap- 
preciated the facilities for gathering such informa- 
tion were found insufficient. Temporary quarters for 
eensus work were opened in Washington; temporary 
officials wer» obliged to employ temporary clerks, 
enumerators and tabulators. Every ten years it was 
necessary to recruit and train a new army of in- 
experienced men for census work, with the result 
that in many instances the work done in some de- 
partments was worthless, costing the Government 
large sums of money to no purpose and depriving the 
people of much valuable information which they de- 
! sired to obtain. 


—— M —À— ——— — ——À — 


The need of à permanent census bureau’ was first 
urged upon the country by General Francis A. Walker, 
director of the ninth and tenth censuses, in 1888. 
General Walker pointed out the difficultiés under 
whieh the bureau labored, and showed by logical 
argument the impossibility of obtaining satlsfactory 
results from a corps of men engaged without spécial 
reference 2 their fitness for the work, but half of 
whom might be found to be incompetent when it was 
too late to change the staff. The subject was then 
agitated in Congress and throughout the country, 
and, finally, in March,:1902, fourteen years after 
General Walker first suggested the idea, Congress 
established the Census Office as a permanent institu- 
tion, with Census Commissioner W. R. Merriam in 
charge of its administration and a corps of officials 
in charge of departments. 

By the bill creating the permanent bureau it was 
made the duty of the Census Office to collect sta- 
tistics of manufactures decennially, beginning with 
1905; to collect statistics: of cotton production annu- 
ally, and to publish weekly bulletins thereon from 
September to January inclusive; to collect statistics 
of births and deaths annually from such States and 
municipalities as furnish satisfactory records; to 
issue before July 1, 1904, a number of special reports 
authorized by the bill, including those relating to 
crime, pauperism, charity, municipal taxation, valu- 
ation and indebtedness, public and semi-public util- 
ities and mining. By a further act, approved in 
Tune, 1902. the office was directed to compile avail- 
able facts in regard to the condition of irrigation, 








ie seul 





the area of land reclaimed and the cost ànd value 
of existing irrigation works. 

The good effects of the change will be apparent 
when the special reports based upon the census of 
1900 will be issued, and in the future the office will 
be served by such 'skilled specialists in enumeration 
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and tabulation in tbe various branches of statistical 
work that their services will in time become in- 
dispensable, and they will improve so mueh upon the 
present system that the census taken in 1910 will 
be the most thorough and valuable ever collected in 
any eountry in the world. 


Statistics of Tnsurance. 
INSURANCE OFFICIALS OF THE VARIOUS STATES. 
The following officlals have authority over insurance matters in the various States and Territories: 








AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, BUSINESS IN 1902. 
(From the Insurance Year-Book.) 

















States. Name of Official. Title of Office. | Address, 
E SRM POPE. ia A tu E rd REE N 
Alabama. voee t ERE eget dp Thomas Heflin.......... ¡Secretary of State. ....e.ssanesssurnnnne Iren, 
tee ee eee as Re ae William L. Distin.......... ¡SUrveyor-General.....o.ooooooooooomom.o.oo.o. i Sitka, 
ATriz0N8.........oo.o..... Isaac T. Stoddard.......... Secretary of the Territory................. Pho 
ATRADIDS 00000 n men VF. C, Monroe.............- State Auditor and Insurancé Commissioner.. Little Kock. 
California..... EE E. Myron Wolf............ Insurance Commissioner.................. an Francisco. 
Colorado. 65 ic mr rr F. O A See acs Deputy Superintendent ı of Insurance....... Denver 
Connecticut.......... aa | Theron ODpsons +... Insurance Commissioner.................. Hartford, 
Delaware... ......o.o.o...o... eorge W. Marshall........ Insurance Commissioner.................. Milfor 
District of Columbia....... Thomas E. Drake.......... Superintendent of Insurance.............. | Washington, 
OMIA scis EE William V. Knott.......... State Treàsurer. cmo... Tallahassee. 
Georgia.............. bce arty W. A. Wright............. Insurance Commissioner.................. tlanta. 
AAA Henry E. Cooper........... Secretary of Territory. ........onooeno esu onolulu. 
daho: vos da caes John H. MeyerS............ Insurance.Commissioner......5........... ise City, 
Ilinols..... over m rn wW. R V Vredenburgh........ Acting Superintendent of Insurance PE is Springfield, 
indiana... EE mr rng Wd E. Sherrick a State -AuditOb,.. coros REST e Roa Indianapolis. | 
Wi aia Cerne oy Ades E Gareoll.. vau ao State Auditor. s.c. oso a py qe x er Des T: | 
ADSRS.. ence ae AER a Charles L. "Lans Vet SiS die Superintendent of Insurance. ............. Boeke | 
Spuk. see ENEE SE e d John B. Chenault.......... Insurance Commissioner................ . | Frankf 
OUIBIATIA escanea E. J. McGivney............ Assistant Secretary of State.............. Baton Duns. 
BING scade one une nd eu Step hen W. Carr........... Insurance Commissioner.................. Augusta, 
Maryland... n Lloyd Wilkinson........... Insurance Commissioner. ......sssseeseese Baltimore. E 
assachusettS............. Frederick L. Cutting....... Commissioner of Insurance.............. . |Doston. 
MICHIGAN oe e EIN ERE ames V. arry ead e Commissioner of Insurance............... Lansing. 
innesota....... eee H Dearth.............. Insurance CommissiónerT. ..........sessreo St. Paul. 
Mississippi...........-. e A COOLS NM ete ate fact era Auditor of Public Accounts............... Jackson. 
TIP e is erue Eh Robert G. Yates............ Superintendent of Insurance.............. Jefferson City. 
Nebraska o UN Mig ete aia tis J. H, Calderhead.......... Bite Auditor: cee ombres eR ES Eee elena. 
ebraska.. eve. er yh Charles Weston. ...........]: Auditor of pune Accounts... o ao - | Lincoln. 
Nevada..sessseceks se e me S. P. Davis............... State Comptroller. oo.» Carson City. 
New Hampshire............ J. C, Linehan eos cidos Insurance Commissioner.................. Concord. 
ew Jerger. ...oooooo... D. O. Watkins............. ¡Insurance Cominissioner. .........s.sseroo Trenton. 
ew MexiC0............... W.G qiii iue a ads Territorial Auditor. .................. e [Santa Fe 
ew YoPkKs.:0.. casi ...|Francis Hendricks......... Superintendent of Insurance.............. Albany. 
North Carolinas Ae ege ames R. HE EE Insurance Commissioner. ........ssssssen o Raleigh. 
North Dakota............. Fred. Leutz............... Commissioner of Insurance............... .| Bismarck, 
ODO isc. ae E A. I. VO Ba a A Superintendent of Insurance.............. Columbus, 
OklahoMa................ .| William Grimes............ Insurance Commissi0Ner..........o...o...o.. Guthrie, 
PEGON. eso oir ea |. Dünbares.vis s ex Secretary of State, ..........naooennnne co àlem. 
Pennsylvania........... I. W. Dunham............ .|Insurance Commissioner. ............. suse Harrisburg. 
orto Rico... isos eb n Charles Hartzell........... Secretary of Insurance... San Juan. 
hode Island.............- Charles C. Gray........... Insurance Commissioner................ s. Providence 
outh Carolina............ A. W. Jones. ............e* Comptroller of Insutance................. Columbia, 
South Dakota............- H, C. Shóber.............. Insurance Commissioner.................. Pierre. 
"Tennesseé........ eee Reau E. Folk............. Commissioner of Insurance............... ner 
dt cS REY a Hn EUR CE = LEE 4 l8yeceseccetseseewss Insurance Commissioner.................. 
Utah.:..eo(s94c Gee tw es t T. Hanimond "aD Secretary of State. — d ccce eee n S im Lake City. 
Vermont... beens ncn G. Fleetwood........... Secretary of Stál8........oooooooooooro.. Montpelier. 
Virginia... ea n Morton MATTE. dea e ai Auditor of Public AccountS............... Richmond. 
Washington, ....sesssesse S. H. NicholsS.............. Insurance Commissioner.................. Olympia. 
West Virginia............. Albert C. Scherr........... State Auditor... aa ESA Charleston, 
WisconsiN......o.......... Zeno M. Host............. Commissioner of Insurance. .............. Madison. 
Wyoming.......- ert Le Roy Grant............. State Auditor................+.........+-/Cheyenne. 
enee 
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$2 
EE: is Total Amount of | Outstanding Insurance. | Finaucial Condition. 
a oO = Tota : vns ew 
Name of Company. E Income. pee io Business, | Number Teer 

El 1901, Amount, | et Liabilities, 

3 | ! Policies. Assets. 
ZEtna Life............... 18 50 $11,060, 179187, 681,001: $25, 991, 306| 123 ert? $211, 182, 065: )65:$63, 401, 214 141$57, 013, )15,429 
American Central......... 1899 207 679 125,190 2 4i GO 6, 201 6 :30 304, 813 146, ,5R6 
American Life............ 1901* 8 SO) ,906| 1,124,475 1,165 ,421,225 86,559 29, 1529 
Baikers of Nebraska....... 1887 290,724 162,402} 3,591,918 5 :205 ,970,347 548,815 406,7 
Bankéis of New York...... 1899* 151,060 613,775| 5,427,338 11 435 22,154,031] 1,060,787 821. "TTA 
Berkshiré................ 185 2,783,468| 2,009,036| 6,995,174]  23,004| -58,448,429| 11,831, 275! 11, 029 ,358 
Boston Mutual........... 1899* 226,019 157,940| 2,449,207 8, 039 5,199,512 186,665} 
Central of Yówa........... 1898 113,166 69,811 1,355,254 2198 er 173.034| 190: 
Chicàgo Life............. 1900* 114,348 1,4 814,850 2,364 3,004,075 1,3 100,17 
Columbian National....... 1902+ 61,922 20,781| 2,085,390 4,710 1,895,086 260,8 35,749 
Connecticut General....... 1865 933,157 3,5 4,877,337;  14,018| 20,744,1%5| 4,533,157 295 9 
Connecticut Mutual....... 1846 8,161.660: 7,628, 452| 10,868,219]  69,752| 165,858,295| 65,634,605| 59,251,015 
Conservative Life. ........ 1900 5000 113,845| 4,195,091 5,817 11,174,547 1, 280, 572 985,350 
Des Moines Life.......... 1900* 507,048 363.661 3,267,416| 10,129 5,142,006 198 394,404 
Equitable, New York...... 1889 | 69,468,138/42,707,227:281 ,249.944 451,905 Me ROT D D 358,417 285 282,664,288 
Equitable, lowa........... 1867 808,1 8,17 3,152,426 15185 18,521.063 ,128,584| 2,618,260 
Federal Life. ............. 1 102,761 ' 95,19 3,563,826 21 4 4,263,613 164,978 11,163 
Fidelity Mutual Pone epi us .1899*| 2,935,9 2,233,732 20,927,705 43,664| 90,097,572) 4,663,276] 4,033,593 
Franklin Life............ -|1898* 962,734 132,0 9,258,933 14,682 24,102,794| 1,550,187| 1,274,323 
Germania........ eese 1860 | ` 5,548, 3,547,899 12,810,129 91,850 92,106,136| 30,695,581 ,373,706 
German Mutual........... 1858 67,053| . 36.0 1 181,924 513 . 1.118.989 . 013,820 18,222 
Hartford Lifé............. 1869 2.592,619| 2,420,5 14,420,880 56,965 19.955,737, 3,027,724| 2,140,9 O 
Home Life, New York..... 8,217,867| 2,183.151| 14,060,505| 35,637 65,258,568| 14,432,217] 13,108,809 
Illinois Life.............. 1899 3,889,768 103,497| 20,281,322 17,068 30,143,976| 4,136,658 976,650 
Inter-State, Indiana MEM 1899 344,985 134,863| 2,380,756 1,830 5,200,552 "470, 508 312,244 
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AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, BUSINESS IN 1902—Continued. 















































*Year of reorganization. 


INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—1862-1902, 


The following statistics show the financial condition of all life insurance companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department from 1862 to 1902, inclusive: 


S c : 
z A Tota] | Amount of| Outstanding Insurance, | Financial Condition. 
z, ` Au ve; Total : A New 
| Name of Company, Es |. Income, Ds Business, | Number A we e 
| E ái 1901. Amount. Admitted | Liabilities, 
e { + | Policies, Assets. 

| Inter-State, Ohio.......... 1901 i| 70,187 45,120; 1,280,500 1,031, 1, 642, ,100| 144, 4,530) 43,830 
Liberal Life.............. 1902* 52, 312 31 "927 853,500 BIS 1, 636, 000 31,180 18, 673 
Manhattan.......... eee 1850 3, 126, 519! 2, 688,391 13,721,096 30, 297 67, 519, 305 17, 264, 747 15,516, 856 

| Maryland................ 1865 376.611 250,952 1,048, 765 d 4,181 8, 146, 813| 2,284 Dë 1,951,991 
Massachusetts Mutual..... 1831 6,904,086} 4,183, 212 25,434,536 67, -508 158,703, 802. 30° "960, 145 28, 364, 843 
Meridian Life and Trust... |1897 44,382 31,105 802,250 "917 1,552,665 141,810 20.491 
Michigan Mutual......... 1897 1,798,574| 1,291, "694 11,923,849 32,394 42, 540,249 | 7, 169: 0431 7 ,411.382 
Minnesota Mutual......... 1901*| "584, 950 "573, 112: 2,442,247 5,456 14, 189; 235 1,790,200 1324.238 | 
Missouri State............ '1901* 215,777 115, 125| 1,674,625 3,288 4,111,421 250,560 120,282 : 
Mutual Beneflt........... 1845 | 15,605, O19 11, 167, 951| 42,649,137) 130,145 310,820,062 82,857,009, 76,227,487 | 
Mutual Life and Trust. .... 1900 ,940 356,240 743 ,190 ,902 30, 165 | 
Mutual, New York. ....... 1843 | 3, 305 Tm 150, 308 206, 676, 185; 543,194[1,340, 748,659 | 382,432,681 314,293, "458 | 
Mutual Reserve........... 1902+ | 5,054, "538 22, 346, "240 64,701| 127,960,188| 5,741,679 5, 221, ,966 

| National Life and ide .11899 | T BE, En 582, 201 8,: 337, 20,061 12,594,288 92,095 "841.354 
National of U. S. A........ 1868 : 1,148,836 917, 584 | 13, "745, 243 14,040 24,445,925] 3,016,091| 1,962,700 | 

| National, Nenncub. qi erede ae 1850 | 6, 005 "046; » 148, 496, 21 "094; 122 58,788] 118,801,698| 25,335,591| 22,622,134 | 
New England Us ed 1843 6,074, 521| 4,344,035 19, 53 38, 685 92,851| 135 ,256, 636, 34, 432, 217 30, 918, 575 | 

| New York Life............ 1845 78 108, "401 46, "925. 591 305, 695, 229| 704,567 |1, 553, 628, 026! 322° 840, 900 01272, 806,781 
Northern Central.......... 1906 244 1 12 170, 129| 3,761, "850 17,652 5, 5,500 330,24. 230,214 
Northwestern L. and 8..... 1896 1, 297, 499 706, 865} 9, 428, 160 21,861 12, 942,370| 1,380,175| 1 rude 
Northwestern Mutual...... 1858 : 32. 152,305/18,324, "698 72, "919, 573 262,194! 620,681,283 165, 141 ,239|159, 663,605 
Pacifie Mutual............ 1868 | 1,736,950 1,248,805 14,208,168 24,121 2 473 94,729; 4, 774, 215 | 
Pennsylvania Mutual...... 1847 | 13, "440, 568, 7,643,298| 69,632,777| 114,831 216, 110, '015 54' 291. 103 51,363,963 : 
Phoenix Mutual........... 1851 i 3 "587,307 , 922| 12,583,221 42,112 10,864,592 15, 699, 212| 14,928,363 | 
Presbyterian Ministers..... 1759 | 287,917 ,801 1,041,865 .4,97 T, ,208 1,5 662 1,207,319 ' 
Provident Life and Trust..... 1865 : 8,464,489) 5,144,941! 18,097,555 53,141| 151,149,235| 49, ,423| 41,913,865 , 
Provident Savings......... 1875 | 4,110,415, 2,968,152| 35, 371, "913 40,228 98,159,633| 6,012,538} 5,304,261 , 
Register Life and An'ty..... |1889 „601; 54,279 71 5, 78 2,124 2,790,263 171,551 139,394 
Reserve Loan........... e 1901* 141 165, 101,305| 1,867,250 S 4,081,20 112,213 : 
Royal Union............. 1886 417,257 291,143| 2,287,477 6,184 10,277,579 856,3 774,553 
Security Life and An'ty.... SE | 58,095 51,181} 1,061,100 591 ; ,00 112,492 
Security Mutual.......... 1898*; 1,079,197 907,404] 9,791,906 19,594 1,207,388 638,533 | 
Security Trust and Life. ... |1895 ,030,293 872,082| 4,585,513 8,999 16, 791 ‘801 2,082,013, 1,506,040 | 
South Atlantic........... 1900 04 6,587| 1,602,55 1,546 2,608,600 268,357 49,829 | 
State Life................ 1894 1,260,684 709,468| 14,014,858 13,227 39,541,688 1,527,086: 1,176,250 | 
State Mutual............. 1845 4,458,907| 2,529,485! 14 "382, 306 35,543 94, GE 674| 21,678,560| 19,224 237 | 
Texas Life............... 1901 22.535; ,259 69,400 120 105,200; 121,447 - 14,310 
TravellorS................ 186 5,598,107: 2,786,390] 15, 942.168 49,928| 123, 160, 82]! 29.659,922, 28,317,3 
Union Central........... .11867 8,034,9361 4,184,060 85, 701,108] . 99,865 182,546,305| 33,025,816, 28,982,403 
Union Mutual............ 1819 2,244,711! 1,677,238 1,259,344 36,678 54,118,625| 9,608,117| 8,907, 
United States............. 1850 1,955,006| 1,756,417| 11,510,094|  20,747|  45,673,7113| 8,621,758| 8,050, | 
WashingtoN.............. 1860 3,581,370 3,158,023] 15,231,226 31,882 61 ¿030,887 16,544,579 Ie 480 | 
Wisconsin Life........... 1902* ddl 40,561 518,360 1,157 1,600,722 125,223 107,073 ' 

Industrial Companies: " | 

Baltimore Life. ........... 1898* 592,723: — 496,097, 6,247,151| 101,320 1,959,193 643,842. 414,812 
Golonial... aser ween ss 1898 415,180| 423,607| 7,840,915] 57.850 8,164,748 314,260 144 All 
Equitable Industrial....... 1902+ 60,125 51,824 1,334,923 20,401 2,325, 483 111,631 069 
Home Life, Delaware...... 1899 49,347 32'532| 1,104, 223 12,842 1,448,963 158,006 E 265 

| Immediate Benefit........ 1897* 59,881 56,391 470,818 7,649 545,631 33,901 12,069 

| John Hancock............ 1862 | 11,993,193| 8,549,088, 90,013,969|1,357,951| 288,358,118, 23,176,440 20 430. 446 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia... |1871 1,388,248| 1,186,894| 1 206 "306, 67 34,416 :331| 1,271,381 9,627 

| Metropolitan............. 1867 | 43, ,336, 284/28, 497, 109 393, 112, 113/6,976,65111, 219. 166,427! 89,168,791 73° Bi?" -453 

| Mutual of Baltimore....... 1570 177, 535 138,224 1,685,777 811 25 3,308,780 : 902,543 4,101 
Providence Life........... 1899 13, 528 4, 514,319 4,818 634,378 29,450, ` 6,747 
Prudential............... 1876 | 33,652, 820/22 Pn 272,237,192 4,907,191 802,027,839] 60,245 Ell 50,724,935 
Western and Southem..... 1888 | 989, 411 802 246] 16,377,590! 187,455 22,314,980 876,001! 146,344 

| 




















o . e . 
Total Total jep, ø Ponde in Force at 
a| Total T Payments Payments ATAS | Total Dis- 108e of Year. 
Year : otal for to SE 

1862............. 28 |$2,310, 000i $30,123,332 $1, 705,610| $2,801,419; $85.867] $3,759,153] 65,252] $183,962,577 
e 06e ane 12 | 2,653,500: 37,838,190 2:305, 892| 3,699,661| 129,371] 5,764,043 Ps 095| 267, 17 
EE 27 3,134,200! 49,027,297| 3,136,659] 4,581,325] 141,182| %.021,649 6,729| 395,703,054 

1869... rrr nnn 30 | 3,498,200| 64,232,123] 4,125, 6,292,036| 277,700| 10,595,355 .392| 580,882, 
1866.54 b erre 39 | 4,790,600, 91 ,028| 6,071,759] 10,187,805| 218,026| 17,176,666 305: 300 865, 105,877 
EE 43 | 5,571,600| 125,548,95 1,628,4 16,504,409| 340,361] 26,325, 121] 401,140|1,161,729,776 

BOB. s cx tme | 55 | 8,387,768] 175,262,330| 10,108,134| 26,529,084|640,248| 40,959,021! 337,594/1,528.984, 
E EE TO | 9,876,364) 229,097,42 ,640, 36,575,593| 617,505 51 411516. 656,572) 1,836,617,818 
TO cion 71 |10,519,484| 269,520,441| 19,455,908| 44.949.257|518,152| 63,876,840] 747,807|2,023,884,955 
dias 68 |10,898,359| 302,558,199 ,685, 56,661,039|632.534! 77,536 280| 785,36012,101,461,834 
1812:4 bero 59 | 9,667,116, 335, 168. 543| 25 578,371| 59,672,3*8|528,008| 78,207,257| 804,444|2,114,742,591 
STS. cc ce ee sees ! 56 | 9,313,456] 360,140,684! 27,124, 66.840.264| 452, 54,901,146, 817,081/2,086,027,178 
ISTA se x eres 7,227,000| 387,281:897| 25,655,3 64,868 .833/376,619| 81,232,333| 799,554 1,997,236,230 
ISTD. noria 45 | 5,746,700| 403,142.982| 24,994,840) 65,489,810] 364,062) 79,982,466] 774,625|1,922,043,146 
IBTO EE 38| 5,176,500] 401,406,333| 22,338.031| 63,109,324 334,410 76.618,183| 706,179|1,735,995,190 
IBIQ. er aware 34 | 4,866,500, 396,420,591| 20,977,923| 60,652,914|3506.185| 74.337,324| 633,096|1,556,105,323 

eege e 4,950,500. 404,097,145| 19,655,882. 60,886,669) 249,350| 72,128,070| 612,843|1,480,921, 
O is ion 32 | 5,262.900| 411,555.247| 22,6146,609| 57,399.971| 287,272! 68,965,599| 595,486|1,439.961,165 
LO ceca 31 | 4,050,500] 418,119,163] 21,864,522] 53,198,048|339,355| 66.561,687| 608,681|1,475,995,172 

Il 31 | 3,150,500/ 429,788,508| 22.815.952| 52,706,157/|250,624| 65,815,377] 627,385|1,540,089, 
IO cores 31 | 3,637,087, 449,994,616! 23.007,639| 52,794,761|276,400| 66,693,779| 661,458/|1,637,648,872 
1883 .......oooo.o 30 | 4,787,800 597.646,817| 35.931,143| 68/972,710|315.197| 72.415 653| 705,65911,763,730,015 
Espot emia Sg 30 | 4,405,500, 492,240.597| 21,126,634| 58,471,954|349,591| 77,603,161! 750,713|1,870,745,521 
1885........ eee | 30 | 4,440,000) 524,705,494! 30,331,300 PES 376,981| 81,499,913] 814,691|2,024,102,988 

Ti cas 30 | 4,440,000| 561,551,080| 30,817,888| 61,521.327|339,451! 84,111,350! 848:908|2,223,358,0 

EEN 30 | 4,787,800! 597.616.847| 35,931,143| 68,947,470] 403.362! 95,979,784] peo rel EUR 150,049 
1888... e 30 | 4,767,800] 622,033| 40,293,292| 15,226,244| 354,836 |106,284,574 1,002,546 2.763,905.990 
E A 31! 5,527,100, 4 385 3,147,006.173 


700,868 .017 1 


80,604,9901372,385!118,092, 61811, 141,783| 
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INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—1862-1902—Continuea. 
T Total | S Total ES E: Ponds m Force at 
us | Total Total ayments ayments Ags S| Total Dis- ose ear. 
j Sol Capital, Assets, Death Policy |3880 | bursements. 
Ce Losses, Holders. Boe Number, | Amount, 
T890; Col er UR | 81! 5.936 750| 758.313,654| 49,880,865| 88,462,239) 413,127|131,288,705|1,276,167 |3,547,034,907 
EC A ci ca .1 311 7,157,700] 826,623,746| 54,598,198| 95,140,902 571,783 141,041,093|1,405, :868,385,818 
E AN 811 7.407,700 ,734,547| 62,734,637 102,621,820] 602,783 152,890,333/1,540, 4,208,975.473 
S08 os erates eas .| 32| 8,570,500| 971,857,224 ,406,796| 110,566,414 563 |166,512,254/1,681,511/4,523,478, 
se een -| 33 | 8,970,500) 1,056,331,683] 67,914,136] 116,054,725) 735, 7,863,333|1,780, 4,657,583, 
895..... eos S | 35. | 9,570,500|1,142,119,926 ,925,221|122,978, 741,313/185,772, ,811,808|4,818,170,945 
ROG. Co Iu AE 36 | 9,810,500/1,228, ,942| 716,110,579/134,219.515|793,052|199,173,299|1,975,747/4,967,576,418 
BOT ia .135 9740'200/1:334/051.345 76,977,875/1137,544,815 ,39412,155,24115,255 
IBOB a 36 | 9.740, 13.451, ,914| 81,409,305|144, 1 
A 5.131] 9,740, 1,576,334,673| 92,800,710 tee 8,078 
CU NIRE 40 |10,340, posae 723| 98,534,789|1 9 
TO Lo 38 |10,165, 1,879,624,564 110, 108,487 05 
EE 39] 9 715. 2. ‘062, $20: 804 115. 547, ,999 2 
LIFE INSURANCE* BY STATES IN 1902. 
Insurance in Insurance ; Insurance in 
State or Territory. | Force | Written in Premiums Losses Force 
d Dec. 31, 1901. 1902. Received. Incurred. Dec. 31, 1902. 
Alabama... see e ner $14,934,386 $25,295,101 $2,818,115 $937,182 $88,203,963 
ATIZA. sde 9,767,523 2,994,296 413,617 136,163 11,750, "944 
AIK23HS8S...2. donas 44,489,702 14,521,753 1,686,573 523, 142 52, "402, 171 
Calllormmia.cionrssac vx eu 191,526,042 52,299,090 3,423,820 3,025,479 221, "335, 417 
Colorado. v oer ere ese | 19,331,355 21,048,237 3,300,150 822,099 89,148,397 
Connecticut................ | 160,271,728 33,213,944 6,433,183 2,823,325 173,750,812. 
Delaware o a | 26,165,378 8,809,793 995,630 283,412 29, 61 7.510 
District of Columbia......... | 63,835,385 6,686,112 2,265,535 812,613 70, "322; 143 
Florida: ios za ER ec 32, ,332 8,373,234 1,184,913 292,535 36,42 "586 
ENER Aere ed EEN 141,343, 752 43,705, "291 5,131,626 1,792,855 159,594,883 
Idaho. csee eseina negresia ,100 4, 33 441,030 88,299 13,346,594 
A ves emer ER 617; 135,686 111,434,029 23,,73,721 7,249,110 104,312,221 
Indiana... 2o v viva 215,059,668 66,328,106 8,127,652 2,287,066 240,670,018 
Indian Territory E EE 9, ,201 3, ,039 1,214,774 141,585 11,369, 
LOW. va PE bos ao eS 162,644,959 35,175,641 7,166,248 1,583,166 177,831,220 
Kansas....... eee nne 69,552,153 19,861,631 2,600,018 588,622 12,889,075 
Kentucky.................. 164,318,964 65,502,909 5, 62,826 2,314,672 199,885,353 
Leonie. ewe o's bas bw ELE 103,328,807 30,793,604 4,073,361 1,218,381 117,507,601 
Maine, de EEN eee eS oa es 77,288,292 14,556,065 3,035,042 926,740 83,109,483 
Maryland.................. 165,764,394 38,720,218 6,656,718 2,138,775 177,114,651 
MassachusettS.............. 586,344,204 133,822,223 24,267,148 9,319,599 634,291,685 
MICBIgan: cuna rre 195,648,500 53,900,281 7,926,215 2,490,095 220,352,986 
Minnesota... ns 145,627,605 34,267,827 5,721,052 2,545,174 160,440,778 
Mississippi... s... ecran 47,012,610 13,684,413 1,879,039 590,353 54,900,615 
Missouri. 4 vvv voe estee 292,894,197 78,248,880 10,874,595 4,108,741 322,582,985 
Montaña vec secet e M 29,269,111 8,687,315 1,256,322 862,742 33.843, 762 
Nebraska.................. 64.036.595 - 16,704,984 2,404,029 592,955 71,723,934 
Nevada... eal cenar e 5,107,993 1,203,035 200,352 54,419 5,900,578 
` New Hampshire............. 46,562,449 8,559,925 1,728,981 900,344 49,621,532 
New JerseY................. 382,585,461 91,242,729 14,069,370 5,907,748 417,566,547 
New Mexico... LIL ILNI 12,213,210 3.133,4 460,819 136,928 14,218,514 
New York.................. 1,614,127,478 367,059,983 65,089,184 23,594,916 1,746,252,212 
North Carolina............. 11 260, 965 22,124,900 2,620,993 | "830, 136 82,097.16 
Nore Dakota.............. 20; 593, 920 6,745,450 884,021 167, "942 25,507,904 
QUO +... se cocoa ss 531, "237, 877 135,157,411 20,337,943 6, 131, 155 586,825 446 
Oklahoma —— EAR A "951 89 496,710 68,4 410 13,319,862 
OTC OM ira aa 34,885,780 10,336,782 1,3. 5,479 292,170 40,234,622 
Pennsylvania.. e... seseo eo. 1,052,298,460 234,379,948 40,621,976 14,556,102 1,142,508,294 
Rhode Island............... 83,744,999 19, GEI 911 3,189,095 1,389,149 89,043,866 
South Carolina............. 58,201,917 15,807,407 1,970,936 946,652 65,253,130 
South Dakota.............. 19,803,981 6,221,654 854,713 155,104 24,009,102 
Tennessee. ...ooooooooooo o... 95,291,312 34,377,689 3,499,966 1,294,979 111,352,589 
A 933 EO A 170,933,333 51,141,047 6,168,890 2,439,322 197,189,538 
tah... 93 Ree» eec 21, ,002 6,785,91 112,686 ,146 23, ; 
VerMODt.......ooooooo oo... 46,668,135 7,865,499 ,843,755 759,701 50,671,914 
Vitginia. 6666.5 cee beep EE 118,305,747 30,883,509 4,510,733 1,385,697 130,842,187 
Washington.............+-- 40,660,426 15,811,215 1,773,714 339,614 49,424,729 
West Virginia.............. 48,350,943 15,444,186 1,876,317 575,828 55,977,544 
Wisconsin... 185,574,791 39,158,511 7,429,963 1,934,514 203,638,047 
Wyo0MiDg.................. 8,531,572 3,357,987 "367,013 106,946 10,416,992 
Totals....... eene $8.152,041,816 | $2,166.838.814 | $331,645,718 | $110,304,087 | $9,537,538,485 
*Including industrial business, CES 
SPECIAL INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS IN 1902, 
Income. Expenditures, 
Form of Insurance, No. of Death Total 
Co's. : Total Expenses of : 
Premiums, Receipts. ee Management, eg 














































Stipulated premium companies........ $3,045,615 | $3,444,959 $799,673 $414,142 $1,848,640 
Assessment associati0D8.............. 5,595,064 7,1 T 153 4,423,218 731,032 5,849,740 
Fraternal orders. .......... m 638 | 72,242,667 | 81,628,597 | 68,264,701 6,640,348 7 11,844,115 
Assessment accident associations....... 56 1,256,837 1,672,889 773,874 ,961 1,400,600 
Sick benefit associations............ euge 2,399,659 2,652,069 1,190,205 690,055 80,887 
Financial Condition. Insurance Account, 
j Number of 
Form of Insurance, Admitted | Tots] — |Certificates | Written During Aunt di 

ets. | liabilities. D 2D 317190 a 1902. Dec. 31, 1902. 
Stipulated premium companies...............- $4,802,123 | $3,803,831 51,371 $34,847,965 $74,170,159 
Assessment associations... 9,409,301 161,238 322, 837 63, 682, 452 414,625,868 
Fraternalorders......... eese nen 36,182,172 | 11,116,000 | 4,947,370 | 1 ,278, 267,000 6,115,735,000 
Assessment accident associations. ............. 979,236 87,600 95,100 194090 580,117,228 


Sick benefit associations........oooooooo.o..... 920,616 80,887 314,774 331,400 65,255, 7. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE MILLIONAIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, JANUARY 1, 1903. 
(Compiled from the Fire Insurance Year-Book for 1903.) 












































aid TU Net Book f 
T Paid Up Admitted Net 
Name of Company. Capital. | value of | Assets. | Surpius.* 

Ætna, Connecticut... aa ida we sad hs oaks TIS E $4,000,000 | $250.56 $14,949,521 $6,014,003 
Agricultural New VO oc ri Cresc RS xd aw MM 223.41 2,566,250 611,060 

merican, New Jersey............ sss HDD CP dE B00" o0 413.85 4,455,064 1,883.099 
:Amertcean, Pennsylvanide ese eesae e xe e Cur Rin a eae n 500,000 135.96 2,534,985 177,019 
American, MissOUli...ooooooooooomcmomPormPomo.oororrsos. 1,000, 000 . 233.12 3,512,674 1,237,168 
Atlas, HONOR A so Ee chu e... ..%0...okA.2.0...o.c«<.o sec] o. ...(. | | eec 1,219,959 32,159 
Boston, Massachusetts. eeo eee eese esee. 1,000,000 218.08 3,100,27 1,780.182 . 
British-Americah, Canada... EEN 3,541,805 62,378 
Buffalo German, New Zork, csse recie 200,000 840.46 ,148,317 1,480,929 
Caledonian, Edinbürgh........ ce e RR emen] mnn Serene (00,175 97,382 
Commercial Union............... MOON SA A Wo etta es C Pm ,059,616 1,185,077 
Commonwealth, New York... ae 500,000 169.84 ,142,794 49,188 
Connecticut, Connecticut E UD a PP 1,000,00 218.32 4,840,192 1,183,257 
Continental, New York. .......ennonnnnsoroncsnoane AE 1,000,00 671.89 12,962,130 > 18-982 
Delaware, Pennsylyania. ccc eee 702,875 118.93 1,654,308 30,897 
Detroit Fire and Marine, Michigan................. esee 900,000 236.05 1,521,551 80,265 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Rhode Island........;........ 400,000 137.88 1,171,774 151,534 
Fire Association, Pennsylvania.............. GILL aLL.. 500,000 234.98 6,150,823 674,930 
Fireman's Fund, California................. eee eene 1,000,000 80.01 5,158,649 1,600,914 
Fireman's, Maryland. sd due o ghd «PSO eS ER E E bias Mn UA xa dc 400,000 03.08 1,230,568 12,350 
Fireman's, New Jerserg, eer 1,000,000 231.13 3,098,007 , 1,877,373 
Franklin, Pennsylvania.........: eee re 400,000 355.26 3,092,319 ,021,064 
German, Maryland... eoo 500,000 | 215.21 1,542,135 16,083 
German, New YORK... uc v rss la ds a 200,000 600.49 4,184,360 1,008,910 
German Alliance, New YOrK.. i442 YR ER LAE VE E 400,000 225.36 1,244,811 age D 
German-American, New York. scs as eem voee eS dm 1,000,000 569.59 10,319,177 4,695,881 

. Germania, New E EEE IAS EA EE 1,000,000 354.28 5,643,478 2,542,884 
Girard Fire and Marine, Pennsylv BIN 2r voa s oo SUR PR 300,000. 299.01 2,009,753 597, 
Gleñs Falls, New York... š 200,000 1,276.45 3,825,469 2,352,894 
Globe and Rutgers; New York... o. n o C n nnn 400,000 150.77 1,410,102 203,105 
Greenwich, New York... 200,000 192.86 2,114,588 185,120 
Hamburg-Bremen, E A EECH A T. ex 1,733,386 373,151 
Hanover, New Vork, eee eee eee eene eene 1,000,000 164.07 9,195,167 6,653 
Hartford, Connecticut............. eere Rina 1,250,000 352.57 13,419,588 3,157,181 
Home, New York. ese ena bd rea 3,000,000 314.53 17,108,635 6,436,089 
Home Fíre and Marine, Californi2.....oooooooooooooo.o.o.. 300,000 218.40 1,359,240 | 355,205 
Insurance Company of North America, Ponnsvivania EE 3,000,000 164.23 10,664,183 1,926,997 
Liverpool, London and Globe, London....................| o enne | ..... 11,232,031 4,81.,,20 
London and Lancashire, iverpool. taa ja rs LM — Cesxx 2,746,215 78,32 
London Assurance, Lodoss aeea Sai eGo II eset A 2,120,410 849,451 
Lumbermen's, Pennsylvània......... cles eee eee 250,000 328.71 1,260,282 571,77 
Manchester, Manchester... 1,845,018 592,31: 
Milwaukee Mechanics, WISCONSIN. eee sey Vu eds 200, 000 133.59 2,111,214 1,267,182 
Munich Reinsurance, Munich... le, eT 2,537,349 609,6 
National. Connecticut. v. ues max mde eon n oa | 1,000, 900 95.08 6,205,394 1,540,344 
Naticnal Union, Pennsylvania EE E E E aie Hale A ele 750,000 141.61 1,448,669 12, 
New Hampshire, N New Hampshire es Aa ee a aa 1,000,000 15.48 3,119,570 1,154,810 
Niagara, NOW York. 2.9. 22 e es vas ee Re Er C ees 500,000 420.99 3,608,155 1,104,93 
North British and Mercantile, London... e AUN 5,158,296 2,212,24 
North River, New York... Eed vens 350,000 160.08 1,000,833 210,294 
Northern Assurance, London........... essen oL "IM 3,423,231 1,424,615 
Northwestern National, Wisconsin. cene 600,000 278.37 3,362,099 1,010,215 
Norwich Union, Norwich. e ro eee c teers |o o RI [ORI 2,411,475 125,7 
Palatine, E EC O eeaeee «e cubes 1,191,29 156,220 
Orient, Connecticut. 4 <cecsiwe'se'ac eden Pew AEN dee eh 500,000 228.82 2,110,912 44.095 
Pennsylvania, PepbnsylVADiB. esses iaa ces ere das tee 400,000 649.27 5,797,584 | 2,197,098 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance, Virginia.........:..... 200,000 300.58 2,286,529 01,168 
Phenix, New ¥ Of Koscusrncas oa bet xn t eid SI hu e 1,000,000 275.82 7,329,924 1,758,155 
Phoenix, Connecticut... ... eee Rhen 2,000,000 166.90 6,497,612 1,851,928 
Phoenix, London..-.4c-2 mii ee ese nr c ER aM. 3,063,484 065,33: 
Providence-W ashington, Rhode Islandis 6. x4 3 3 oe 29$ 500.000 179.84 2,359,470 pons 

ueens, New York. es i. cá besespriKÉ s so e sen bees eke os 500,000 607.11 5,144,341 2,535;503 

eliance, Pennsylvania......... eee een 300,000 168.11 1,085,672 198,86 
Rochester German, New Ee ewes Moen tenes wales 200,000 345.54 1,461,994 491,09 

yal: Liverpool. curvar nas aria oras pela. a “Ee A 7,197,760 2,446,49 

Royal Exchange, London Vg uua petu aeu EE EC ^ saris 1,713,747 16,0 
Scottish Union and dl Edinburgh. ¿.......o....... f ovens |. ql 4,589,092 2,381,881 
Security, ConnecticOt.coooooooormoonrrrrsororomm»+r.o.. 300,000 183.33 1,284,785 189,98 
Skandia, Stockholm...... OE CARES eh A MC MUR. ENERO En E vias 1,029,700 408,816 
Spring Garden, Penriylvània.......:::.. ee eee eee eee eee 400,000 125.17 1,444,632 199.1] 3 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Massachusetts Ae Hate kok deb ee 2,000,000 15.60 6,027,413 1,512,0 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, Minnesota... 300,000 279.16 3,322,902 81, 

Lun; EE EE $00,000 144.39 1,050,005 220,541 

e Sun, London ec" c5 e.0.0.0100..0.... oo coseno cp .npoosnS|.. o... e. .o.o . [| — 3-949195 e..... 2,902,199 957,711 

Thuringia Te d GEET A due — XR 1,252,216 405,43 
Traders; Ilinois. sess erer es Etre eee awe Ke Ree $00,000 313.72 2,674,813 1,068,610 
Eilenger Ae eres Reese eee’ aa OP ea P 1,554,624 42,525 

. United Firemen’ s, Pennsylvania. ....- «eser nnn | 300,000 155.41 1,745,094 166,248 
Westchester, New York... 2... cece cece ce ete cence eens 300,000 505.07 3,300,599 1210219 
Wester; REN EE sssi ssostni cards salí aca io uedes 2,297,922 | 775,903 
Williamsburg City, New York........... La tone e ici EG ea ed 250,000 604.45 2,390,737 f 1,261,137 

*Over both capital and liabilities. 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE BY STATES, 1902. 
wn SÉ Gt Y 
Goal Premiums . Paid Sal Premiums . Paid .. 
State. ES Received. |: for Losses. State. go Received. for Losses, 

, Alabama. ........ oe ne... . o. 3 $63, 693 $38, 527 Nebr: aska e... ...o.. 9.0000... 5 447 ,898| LENA 869 
AIKAIS38.4(..2 eei ae] L 91,33 84.519 || New Hampshire.......... 8 $ 353.533, 1,208,011 
aa e sonoen..e.r»o . 2 4, 661, 191 1,996,710 New Jersey c..o on. ..o.o.o 20 3, 844, 812 1 "959, "646 

punecticnt. NNININILI i3b 27,577,053! 14,752,158 |New York du pa lU 54) 53,317,389| 26,612,850 

f ld BUD ID SE | us un 
trict o Col mbia... (6,00 02, or akota ve e y en E > 

ee d ex me sie eas e 3 635,510 244. 7428 Ohio, eee 19 .2,601,602 1.88]! de 

 Hitesege, ds xeesgdéëeeedss | TE 5,963,526 3,084.623 ¡Pennsylvania EE Si 22,945,059, 12, ,416; 066 

: indians. E 6 .. 560,080| '262, 490 ¡Rhode Island... vs . 21 7,304,162! 1,986,200 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE BY STATES, 1902— Continued. 
si| p Paid $2| Premi Paid 
o remiums aid “o remiums al | 
State, ; c Received. for Losses. State, ga Received. for Losses. | 
Ee ade 15 2,225,684 1,003,541 (¡South Carolina...........(| 1 11,416| 36,102 
Kansas............ — 2 "330,836 60,194 || Tennessee..... ——— s b 66, 298 22, GH 
Kentucky ..o....o ..... e 9 186,363 88,967 d lXAS..oooooo ce......e.... 1 
Louisiana ..... CE ‘ 10 1,627,066 938,194 Vermont. rc epeseeeeeeegee 2 Er m ool Mie 
MAING: EEN 3 261,653 198,823 || Virginia..... EE, Me E 1, 28 088, dd 
Maryland................| 20 ,555,538 921,746 || West Virginia...... eas 3 "223,742 UP 
Massachusetts... ........| 44| 11,931,739 4,432,438|| Wisconsin. ....... aa 7 3,523,U59 GC 21 14 e 
dad ado AM 4 ,100,1 81,491 || Foreign companies. . . nl 71] 61,060,559 32’ 966,186 
innesota. e... ..0.00.%../ 6 2,983,260; ,592,978 oa Wk ee 
Mississippi. a STRA RA CR de 3 164 938 93,431 'Totals........., 24... |491 $224,076,129 $118,147,727 
Missoúrl. 6000000000000. 2 10 2, 138 145 967 "21811 . i a . : AN 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES* IN 1902, 
(Compiled from the Insurance Year Book for 1903.) 
ER | 
a otal Insurance in 
Name of Company.+ 28 Capital | Assets, | Liabili- Premiums f to Policy: De Force. 
ys i: SS ties. Received. holders, | ments, | Jan. 1, 1903. 
à Gi 
mia Dm 185 59 $1, 750, $63, 101,21 | $789,002 | | 
tna Life........o...... ..... 1185 D A 1 1,156,621 119:$1,527,689:$199,55 4 
American Casual FENCE vt 1902 90:000] 25,000 rdum . $890, P eds Mee M 0,20 
American Mutual Liability......|1887| — ...... 125 790 Sege 320,254| 252,172)  288,099| 105, 412, 160 
Central Accident Insurance. .... 118 150, 311,251 299,567|  352.891| 128,501 338,946| 7,605,200 
Continental Casualty........ 1897|. .300,000| 1, 58" ,424| 1,033,841| 1,288, 188| 644,850| 1, 301,625].  590,869,5b5 
Employe ers Indemnify........ EEN 100,006 6,299 162,530| | ......] ... Wr MCI Eo PPP A 
Employers Liability Assurance. . m 250,000| 2,078,165| 1,426,808| 1,950, Wéi 967,448| 1,617,621 EA 
Fidelity and Casñalty......... i T 250,000 ,681| 8,814,810 "489. 36/ 1,594,327} 3 "967. 417| 909,518,867 
Frankfort Marine, Aidat ete.. : 200,000| 1 «055, 5197 114,494| 1,028,380| 631,378 1,061,836 76,048,900 
General Accident Assurance..... 1891 250,000 i . 223:902| 409,115] 141,292 25,0 n 6,830 
Gener’] Accident of Philadelphia: 1889 | E 78 19 143,098 101,289 30,185 88,130|: 321,060 
Great Eastern Casualty......... 25,000 249,387 216,986 73,577 65,210) 172,614] 93,163,400 
Home Accident.............. n dean 50,000 85,292 11,144 46, „85T 32,822, , 87,000 
Indemnity Insurance......... 1902 5,800 ‘10, 9, ." 8,6. 47 2491] . ...... 
London Guarantee and Accident.. 1869|  200,000| 1,330,428, | 910,351) 1,116 566,517, 1,010,187 ,906, 
Maryland Oasualty........... ..]1898| 750,000! 2,787,4 ,064,627| 1,954[639| 886,415| 1,188,100, 154,383,399 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... [1898 314,400 8, 608,19 296.181. ^ 188,412 410,374|. 101,292,213 
North American Accident....... 1886 100,000 244,417 186,188 233, 36]: .714,920 220,581| 46,879,293 
Ocean Accident and Cati». 1871 0,000| 2,095,617 866,945} 1,503,389: 596,241! 1,193,203! 111,083,197 
Pacific Mútual Life.......... .. [1885 500,000 ,094,7 231, 494 540,410]. 213, 890| 505,306) 87,741,154 
eninsular Industrial Nm 1903 26,800 26, ecu’ er EG Wee SE 
ennsylvaj ia Casuaity.......... :.[1899 100,000 | 160,129 159.872 81, 385 E 03 108,653| 11,624,650 
eople's Health and Accident : 11902 316 AN n E ed 35| 99 AED 
hiladelphia Cásualty.......... 900| 300,000 580,356 14 ld 90 2A, Ser 112,359 e 
referred Accident............. «|1893 200,000| 1,064,961, 780,282, 1,161,377| 412.815| 1,071,606| 425,676,000 
rovident Accident......... e [1901 3,325 E IA ca 17,834] .. $585 TIS NN COO 
tandard Life and Accident. eo.» DU 250,000| 1,549.302| 1,232, pig 1,325,848| 695,888} 1,195,130| 153, EE 
Tavellers eise ee 1864, 1,000,000 Dit à. 535, ft 4 4,342,069/1,613.517| 3,893,438| 480,055 
nion Accident Stock... sr sie 1901 100,000 165,311 3,6 _95,194 . 29,513 73,355 E 617,3 4 1 
nion, Casualty and Surety...... 1892| 250,000; 528.361 455.29 041,817, 262,124] 584,573 711,2. 
nited States Casualty..... e... 11895 300.000| 1,478,935 9 8,935 910,510 Sgr 794,794 380. 6497 3 
S. Health añd Accident...... 1900 ,000 311,297| 244,0 520,652| 293,448| 501,455 3,724, 
'irginia 4 ACCION) cocos 1902| es 2,008]  ...... 145| ...... 211 Sada 
urgla l 
Bankers S Mutua Casualty....... 1896| ...... geg 65,241 73,235 20,460 42,818 11,590,362 
redit Insurance: 
EE Credit Indemnity..... 1893 800,000| 1,851,629! 1,556,597| 1,396,367 | 635,258! 1,258,208| 24,998,509 
Midelit : 
Aitna indemnity gie Pp 1897 500,000 661,641 630, 201,730 47,198 206 205] 37,072,661 
American Bonding............. 894| 1,000,000 2,155, 0 1,823,180 579,188| 151,404 602,660, 144,417,996 
American Central rus dE 1901 ,000,000| 3,075.755| 1,575,159 3,936 — ard 13.940 12, 
American Fidelity............. 900 100,000 113,445 108, 6,001 e 3, S04 2,458,146 
American Surety.............. 1884| 2,500,000; 5,523,728| 3,524,314] 1,093,607. 265,530] 1,252,171| 344,821,138 
Atlantic Trust and Deposit..... 1902 18,900 248,96 163,051 | 1.301 AS ace 4,492] |. ...... 
Bankers Surety.....o.......... 901 500,00 617,021 528,939 53,229 2 52,638| 11,126, 501 
City Trust and Surety.......... 1886| | 500,000| 3,426,327 8,162,887 223,184! 65,64 344,884| 69, 195. Ka 
Colonial Trust... 4 aen 1902, 1,500,000 214,501, 1,274,55 S68! ...... 105,761 
iommony ealth Trust.......... 1901| 1,920,000! 6,995,171| 3,695,171] —— BBDI ...... 1,256 357 TR 
pire State Surety........... 180) 250,000! 462,873 1, y 86,059 15,704 81,835| 23,423,881 
Federal Union Burety.........- 190: 250,000 RM: ,663 19,478| 16,635 6,649, ,005 
Fidelity and Deposit........... 1891 2.000.000| 5,790,565] 2,914,332| 1,227,994) 454,006] 1,401,987 316, 557,694 
Fidelity Trust... as rn wa 1899, 1,000,000; 4,130,371| 3,730,377 2,8811 ...... 125,830 145. Geh 
Germania Trust.. ses... eere 1902| 2,000,000! 9:461,862| 7,961,862 LOL 3... 414,169 72,3 
Guarantee Co. of Nortl America. ee 304,600, 1,150,478 ,14 179,248 36,075 169,277 oe 766, EN 
Lawyers Burer... 892| 250,000 20,395 _ 310,823 94,088; 8,64 236,015 ier a 
Lincoln Trust. ............ es 1894 2,000,000; 9,461,862| 5,961,862 1,3401 ...... 14, 
Mercantile Trust.............. 1899| 3,000,000; 22,140,581|12,640,582 2001 ...... 647,91 
Mississippi Valley Trust........ 1891| 3,000,000; 29,177,759122,677.759 1,328 See pana 634,815 7, 312, dg 
Massissippi va vela pi n a a deeg 900| 2,000.000| 5,039,914| 2,829,417 LAO eeina 62,749 "52,000 
NOU Surety....... sers 1897 500,000| 1,613,727) 1,088,154 760,889 . 211.6344... T dna 299, 121, 108 
Nebraska Mutual Bond Ass' n. MI Cra: 2,229 400| :4,479| " 2,389) ^ 4,479 4 
Pacific Surfty.....“..oco. ce... 1885| -250,0 380.978]; 328;292!. 98,947/" 21,622 :91,945| 17,352,076 
St. Louis ÜUiuon Trust...... -{18897 5,000, 25,986, 695¡16,986,6894| . - D, re, '136,8001-- 3: 136, 550 
Trust of St. Louis County. s... [19021 ^ 57,935 249.975] 162,06 "tum . 845] -~ Ree 
Union. Surety. and Guarantee. d ..|]1896| 250, 370,951) 326, 566 7,,140,833| 38,591|- "158,828|| 20, 113, 17 
Union. Trust.......::- en e 119021 . 225, 225,000}. Du 10 - ^. §,626 2,118, :20 
U. e Fidelity and Guaranty... 41896] 1.650.000! 2,952.S68 3 gar. 769 1,515,913 526, 286 | 1,565,43 360.385, 641 
 Ouarantee,,,. serene 1890| 250,000] ` 532,150 11,11 36,799| 110,85 5,117 
Virsinia Trust... M xis RO IRR 1890;  500,000| 1,241,596] 1, 103. ,059 12,1133| ...... 65517| | ..... ^ 
Investment Insurance: | 8 
Bond and Mortgage Guar ; EE 2,000,000! 3,278.9371- 2,069,904) 266,630{ ...... 202,433 P ava 
Improvement Loan and Trust. 19002p eee 9 eek Sall "oe 200| cci CX. NIS NN ESOS 
Industrial Ins. and Banking.....|]1902| ` 25,400 33,254! 29,141)  ...... 1,699) 0... 206,325 
Lawyers Mortgage Insüfhnce. . ..- 1894| 1,000,000| 1.430,657| 1,193,984.  40,730| 512,373| 618,144 ere 
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KE 
S o 
3 "m i Payments| Total Insurance in 
; ua : Liabili- |Premiums : : 
Name of Company.+ On| Capital. Assets, à : to Policy-| Disburse- Force 
PES eE ties. | Received. | holders. | ments, |Jan. 1, 1908. 
Á $8 
Live Stock: l 
Hope Live Stock M. Ben. Ass'n,..|1899]  ...... 1,281] 47 9,484 2,801 16,849] ...... 
` Indiana and Ohio Live Stock... .|1884 50, IH 19,081 48,668 9,681 82,019 573,665 
E A MEN AO alte, IA A Ma IN ae 
Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance.... 1882 250,000 749,405 519,501 423,632| 150,091 402,615| 17,059,914 
Metropolitan Plate Glass Ins....|1874| 200,000 79:641| 3747503] 323,488] 100,276| 308,797 12,439,907 
Mutual Plate Glass Insurance...|1880| ...... ,95 700 8,260 4,619 8,693 608,222 
Mutual Plate Glass and Safe Ins.|1895| — ...... 1,8: 1,227 2,451 1,178 2,289 61,364 
National Plate Glass..... m 1902]  ...... 414! — ......| nu... 189 340] |  ...... 
New Jersey Plate Glass......... 18 100,000 231,324 176,636 145,377 ,073 128,397 6,270,307 
New York Plate Glas8.......... 1891 100,000 545,731 345,931 411,395| 116,705 352,307} 18,714,316 
United Slates Plate Glass....... 1867 100,000 182,841 115,139 24,803 5,812 28,501 1,358,573 
eam Boiler: ` 
Conn. Mut, S. Boiler Ins. « Ins..|1886|  ...... 4, 194 : 1,6 1,734 332,000 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance. |1866 500,000| 3,109,591| 2,368,334| 1,224,011] 108,165| 1,227,905| 387,437,622 
Mutual Boiler Insurance........[1877] — ...... 26,691 11,067 22,1 . 6, 18,487 4,108,300 
Title Insurance: 
Buffalo Title Guaranty......... 1902 11,000 11,089 11,000] ` ` wees), seses. AOU). . coss 
California Title Ins. and Trust...}1902) — ......| | ......] ene 14,856 222| ` enges 11.864,498 
Conveyancers Title Insurance....|1889| 443,000 552,420} 481,000 897|  ...... 30,707 826,290 
District Title Insurance........ 1892 150,000! 168, 155,570] wes ene 12,2289] .  ...... 
Integrity Title Ins. and Trust....]1887, 3 500,000| 3,697,571, 3,172,285) — ......l sesoses] RR 0. 
Kentucky Title Insurance. ...... i8T4| | 200,000 11, 246, 24,004|  ...... O82; ...... 
Lawyers Title Insurance........ 1887| 3,900,000| 9,305,074| 4,645,780 318,744 9,490 738,697] — ...... 
Louisville Title Insurance....... 1901 157,150 168,443 166,778 10,548| ...... 27, 1,158,462 
Minnesota Title Insurance...... 1886) 221,850 483,133 8,214 14,015 122 37,885} 25.800,791 
Potter Title Insurance and Trust. |1902 deeg DEM wx - tnn A a vEexas V. edu 
"Title and Guarantee... ......... 1387 150,000 219,167 152,022 8,710 5,610 20,115 2,603,986 
Title Guaranty and Trust....... 1902 190,000| 2,222,130| 1,941,957] ......] ...... EH o 
Title Insurance and Guarantee....|1902 Soe coerce] Qiii 9,556) ......| eresse 1,186,025 
Title Insurance and Trust. ...... 901| _ 500,000 582,856/ 500, I1,917| asis. Lin DEE 
Title Insurance Co. of New York..|1901| 1,000, ,003, 1,006,436 i 583 148,052 ORA e 
U. S. Title Guaranty and Indem..|1902| 468,700 598,823| 484,31 essa]. , ca ers 6,753 ves 
W'chester & Bronx Title & M. G.11902 58,39 8,391 58,891) `. essesi e. vix RR A 
*Including mutual companies. +Many companies transact several kinds of insurance business, 
ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS-—1875-1902, 
(From the Chronicle Fire Tables.) 
Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate Aggregate 
Year. Property Insurance Year. Property Insurance 
| Loss. Loss. Loss. Loss. 
R $78,102,285 $39,327,400 1890: sae a $108,993,792 65,015,465 
64,650,000 34,374,500 | 1891......... IA y R 143,764,967 $ ,516,918 
y y ee PODES v ace s 68,265, 37,398,900 oe a sw 151,516,098 011,936 
1878....... cece Mats V ia 64,315,900 86,575,900 1893...... oes quaa eu. 167,544,310 105,994,577 
A eee as 77,703,700 44,464,700 INDI wdc oud wea ev ees 140,006,484 9,574.699 
1880.45. Maca 74,643,400 42,525,000 ||[1895..........ooooo.o... 142,110,233 84,689,030 
TSS) cine oak or Meenas ,280, ,641,9 AE Ce roy 118,731,420 13,903,800 
ERR ev cy a waters 84,505,024 48,815,131 dox RA ATH RNC 116,354, 66,122,146 
TSB oie oven oa E 100,149,228 808,664 IRDB vro kk Ern corra) 130,593,905 13,196,080 
IBBÁ. (2.244 ce re 110,008,611 60,679,818 E EE ,597,830 92,683,715 
LESS Dm 102,818,79 ,430, 1 1900. ee d wa concen mes 160,929,805 95,403, 
RT e dexr RA ees 104,924,750 60,506,564 E AA E , 817,810 100,798,645 
VEST 6555 KiNG BEES 120,283,055 69,659,508 1[[1902............ ees 161,078,040 460, 
RRE Qe. ads ake ees 110,885,665 63,965,724 gei 
RL E ee es 123,046,833 73,679,465 TOURER So e eua dac $3.226.609,871 |$1,896,045,063 


ISRAEL C. PIERSON, Ph. D., Actuary Washington Life Insurance Company. 


The principal object of the congresses. is to, con- 
vene actuaries from all parts of the world to .con- 
sider the vital questions of actuarial science as ap- 
plied to the economy of life insurance: to confer on 
subjects of common interest, and to popularize life in- 
surance theories and to disseminate information con- 
cerning them. These congresses have brought together 
representatives of many nationalities, and have made 
them acquainted, and, notwithstanding the great di- 
versity of languages, have secured a universal medium 
of communication between actuaries, especially by a 
uniform notation in the science, and have established 
a friendly co-operation among those connected with 
the profession and the vast life insurance interests 
related thereto. 

The first congress was held September 2-6, 1895, 
in the Palais des Academies, Brussels, under the 
patronage of the Belgisn Government. The Minister 
of Finance, de Smet de Naeyer. was the honorary 
president, and Leon Mahjllon and Am. Begault were 
the president and general secretary, respectively, of 
the congress. 

The second congress was held May 16-20, 1898. in 
Staple Inn Hall, London, under the auspices of and in 
celebration of the Jubilee year of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. Thomas E. Young, president of the instl- 
tute, was president, and A. F. Burridge and F. B. 
Wyntt were secretaries of the congress. 

The third congress occurred June 25-30, 1900, 1n 
mie et des Congres de lExposi- 
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tion Universelle, Paris, under the patronage of the 
French Government, the Minister of Commerce, M. 
Millerand, being the honorary president. The pres- 
ident,of l’Institute des Actuaires Francais, Paul Gui- 
eysse, and Leon Marie, secretary. were president and 
Secretary, respectively. of the congress. 

The fourth International Congress of Actuaries 
was held in the hall: of the American Fine Arts 
Society, No. 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New York 
Cfty. on August 31 to September 5, 1903. under the 
auspices of the Actuarial Society of America. Each 
congress is an independent convention, but there 
exists a permanent committee on actuarial congresses. 
consisting of representatives of the principal coun- 
tries. This committee. whose head office is in Brus- 
sels. carries on correspondence with actuaries and 
aetuarial societies and arranges for the organization 
of congresses. M. Omer Lepreux, the president. and 
M. Am. Begault, the general secretary, were present. 
and M. Lepreux formally opened the fourth congress 
in accordance with the rules governing congresses. 
The Government of the United States extended its 
patronage and support to the congress, and was rep- 
resented by several official delegates and by the sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the Hon. George B. Cortelyou, who was the honorary 
president of the congress. In addition to tbe hon- 
orary president several foreign government officials, 
in absentia. were chosen honorary vice-presidents. 
The effective officers of the congress were Israel C. 
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Peirson, president; John Tatlock, general secretary technical subjects and university instruction on 
(president and secretary respectively of the Actuarial actuarial subjects. ‘The official language of the con- 
Society of America); eight vice-presidents and eight gress was Inglish, but each member was privileged 
secretaries. to speak in English, French or German, a summary of 
The membership comprised official delegates sent his remarks being translated by interpreters into the 
by foreign governments in response to the invitation other two languages. The papers and discussions will 
of the United States Government, officials of State be published in a large octavo volume. The published 
insurance departments, members of actuarial insti- proceedings of the first congress constitutes a volume 
tutes and societies and actuaries connected with life of 492 pages; that of the second congress a volume of 
insurance companies. The subscribing adherents num- 931 pages: that of the third congress 1,169 pages. 


bered many hundreds, but there were about two hun- The arrangements for the congress were made by 
dred in attendance, representing nineteen countries or the officers and the Council of the Actuarial Society 
nationalities. of America, but plans were devised by Emory Me- 


When M. Lepreux had organized the congress the Clintock (a vice-president of the Permanent Com- 
Hon. George B. Cortelyou spoke in behalf of the mittee). chairman of the Reception Committee, and 
United States Government, and extended a welcome the multitudinous details were most effciently exe- 
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Officers of the Fourth International Congress of Actuaries. 
(Photograph by Pach Brothers.) 

First Row (reading from right to left): 1. D. H, Wells, United States. 2, Omer Lepreux, Belgium. 3. 
Israel C. Pierson, United States. 4, Hon. Geo. B, Cortelyou, United States. 5. John Tatlock, United States. 
6, Ernest Woods, Great Britain.7. F. Hankar Belgium, 

Second. Row (reading from right 1d left) : 8. O. B. Ireland, United States, 9, B, J. Miller, United States. 
10. S. N. Ogden, United States. 11. _Quiquet, France. 12 S de Savitch, Russia, 18. T. B. "Macaulay, Can- 
ada, 14, Ferdinand Hahn, Germany. Ais Emory McClintock, United States. 16. William Hughes, Engla'd. 17. 
R. W., Weeks. United States. 18. H. wW St. John, United "States. 19. Sven Palme, Sweden, 20. Am, Begault, 
Belgium, 21, J. G. Van Cise, United States. 


to the foreign representatives. The president, Mr. cuted by John: Tatlock (secretary of the society), 
Pierson, then took the chair, and, after an address, general secretary of the congress. 

began the sessions of the congress, which extended On the invitation of the German delegates the 
from Monday, August 23, to saturday, September 5, next congress will be held at Berlin in 1906. 

1903, inclusive, at 10 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. daily, The social events in connection with the congress 
excepting Wednesday and Saturday, the time being were as follows: 

almost entirely devoted to the discussion of subjects August 31, evening, reception to members and 
which were presented in seventy-two papers, written friends by Mayor Seth Low and George B. Cortelyou. 
by gentlemen from various parts of the life insurance September 1. dinner at Sherry's, given by Mutual, 
world and printed by the general seeretary in advance New York and Equitable life insurance companies. 
for the use of the members of the congress. The September 2, trip to Coney Island and Manhattan 
general division of questions was improvement in Beach. September 3, reception by officers of Metro- 
longevity, mortality in time of war, among non- politan Life Insuranee Company. September 4, din- 
Caucasian races and among miners: new British and ner at Delmonico's, given by William Hughes, of the 
American mortality experience tables, probable future Institute of Actuarles, London. September 5, dinner 
interest rate, annuities, invalidity, health and acci- at Delmonico’s to members of the congress. Septem- 
dent insurance, pensions, State supervision, protec- ber 6, excursion to West Point and Albany; luncheon 
tion of wives and ehildren against claims of creditors, at Fort Orange Club; return to New York by rail. 


Mortality Decrease in the United States. 


At the convention of insurance actuaries held in New York in August some interesting figures were 
given in the course of an address to show the decrease jn the death rate in the United States during the 
period hetween 1878 and 1901. Thirteen representative cities were taken and a careful computation made. 
The tables below show the result. In 1881 and 1882 there were epidemics of diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
mensles, which increased the death rate slightly, and an epidemic of influenza in 1890 and 1891 had a like 
effect. 


Death | 




















Death 

Y Total Total Rate Year Total Total Rate 

ear. Population. Deaths. Per CRTs Population. Deaths. Per 
E EE PR. Oe LES. ASA DEED 00s 
IBSTR. I VIV aree 4,306,347 90,202 20.9[(1 1890................ 6,367,678 146,167 23.0 
1819... 0v uote 4,431,239 92,957 21.01 1891................ 6,569,315 159,650 24.3 
1880.......... pos 4, 560, 362 104,140 22.8 |) ASO 2s oe oi recae 6,762,286 162,426 24.0 
E en 4,104,110 119,985 25.511 1893............. 06. 6,961,436 161,261 23.2 
1882... win sis 4,853,980 121,122 25.011 1804. nenen 7,167,080 151,584 21.2 
A boto ira a rr 5,010,349 114,337 22,8| 1800. versa c aar 1,319,493 157,571 21.4 
TS84 EEN ate 5,173,589 115,893 22.4] 1896 oe E as a 7,602,329 154,528 20.3 
1880......- ee es eS 5,344,109 119,732 22.4 | 1801. Lor oe e 1,832,535 145,742 18.6 
A eee ee ee 5,530,936 122,251 22 Bh A Coe eR 8,070,360 151,619 18.8 
1887....... TO 5,726,240 130,939 22.9|| 1800 A sey nons 8,316,00 155,612 18.7 
EL va n a as 5,930,635 133,103 Leo El 1900 ii 8,569,142 182,089 18.9 
ENKE i v ei ERN 6,144,677 184, ¿359 21.91! 1901............... S 8, ‘809, ,256 161 ,635 18.3 
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Statistics ot Banking. 


“Banking was introduced ln the United States during the War of the Revolution, a resolution being 
adopted in Congress on May 26, 1781, approving a plan for a national bank. proposed by Robert Morris, of 
Philadelphia. As a result the Bank of North America was incorporated on December 31 following, with a 
capital of $400,000, of which $254,000 had been subscribed by the United States Government. This bank, 
rechartered from time to time, continues in existence in Philadelphia, and is one of the national banks of 
the present. Another bank, known as the Bank of the United States, was projected by Alexander Hamilton 
when the Government had been organized under the Constitution. it was duly established, and continued 
in existence until 1811, when it went out of existence owing to the failure to obtain a renewal of its char- 
ter. A second Bank of the United States was incorporated on April 3, 1816, and went into operation 
January 7, 1817. Meanwhile other banks had been established in various parts of the country, and these, 
driven to suspension of specie payments by the War of 1812, were aided by the operation of the new bank 
to an extent which enabled them to resume. This bank itself, however, was driven to the wall in 1840 by 
legislation which compelled it to resume specie payments, which it had suspended. The present system of 
national banks was inaugurated in 1864, under exigencies created by the Civil War. The banks in the 
United States now number 16,933, including State and rivate banks; their ARE gregate capital is $1,488,- 

,107, and the deposits A aggregate $10,557,087,125. avings banks are mof included in OS summary. | En 

had more than a quarter of-a million @épositors. At (he présent time. they 





Gier number 
















a be ouf 1,000 and have: nearly six and one-half millions of depositors. 
BANK EXAMINERS IN TÉÉ UNITED STATES — 
Territory. - Name. Address. 
District of [TET DIA. esses ree rare sida [water F. Albertson.. -|Wastin ton, 
Kangas "Kansas City, Kan Sad a dedi y «+. | imer E. Ames........ [Norton Kan. 
aul en East Minn.; Milwaukee, Wis.....|Lyman D. Baird......... Austin, Minn. 
ode TIeiang, sees ren e [AWN A. Barróws...... Próvidence, R. E. 
OPER ET eese s D a c d put CR NNUS A. XY di C. JP Salt: ake City. 
lén ue EDO C 6 oo os oan see tre Mokau sie a ware unt v. |Philadelphia, Pá.. 
EECH x E, AJL a4 ecc n Gan, Kan, 
HT ASEO > GE di tee e..... .o.o.....o per a pages E aon Bee ay e eeeeeeeeg Sitka, Alaska... 
guten Minneso Eoee n e e E eatae T hes T ...([Rergus Falls, Minn, 
Jw. Jersey, oufledst "New York. . orcas  [Erámcis Ny Buck... :....| Wilmington, Del. 
w- Jersey, Southeast New York.............. “secon INN Ie FE BrygH.......... sanford: od, 
ÜÉIRmboshire......... eres TEE E Few du ate, ...... Warner,. DH. 
Central. : Pennsylvania. eene P. Finney: een Phila Neb Pa. 
Nebesaéka, eccle hm ereere oeoo s, [ARAME A. CHiné...... OS Minden, N 
im Cé exce yË ‘Chicago. . asd ridet NM EMO NEL Kk eer = 
otis. ane ississippi and Arkansas...... PEN MAS "H, ES Cooper. O EA ioe Ws. Sen 
4 r A mesota and isconsin., aie tale a edie re 1h. E C2 nnn nnn 
iur, ers ONE MN MEM verses erre, o JONR B. nes. Z F 
| ia asis "PLU! , UP i e 
COO ERE: " Blorida Ge Alabama Ek EK a Sec E ; [atin ta, 
Northern Ohío............... Pheer ee andes ees [Ae J. Duncan.......... .. |Cleveland, o 
SE EE E de ON EE ¡Roxbury, Mass. 
Texas. ee... NN CA o MUR wae CAT C. E. Fargo I MR Dallas, Tex 
Vermont.. e€060€9€069€9€9*»9»060909252029282»2-*922062*292a2*92*2929€ Segepesgss Frank L. F “ish e €* 99:9 8, €« e wv Ver gennes, Vt. 
Cleveland i... eb ee wey o 9 n — ........ [George H. Ford.......... Cleveland, O. 
Indiana and Western "Kentucky A c % .IWm. D. Frazer....... ec Warsaw, Ind. 
MISSOUPL iaa oer pa e ow ele eee EE OR ES m JArthur O. Wilsin......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati and Southern Oo... ¡[Elmer E. Galbreath...... Cincinnati, O: 
Kentucky and Tennessee... Robert D. Garrett. ...|Princeton, Ky. 
North: Dakotas oc cositas. ias EE William A. Gordon...... Grand Forks, N. D. 
Albany and Northern New York........o.oomoooomo.o.. Edward J. Graham...... Albany. N. Y. 
New York City and Bro0klyD.........o.ooo.ooo.ooooomoso.. Charles A. Hanna........ New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia and Camden, N. derer ese a RUE alae eit Wm. M. Hardt...... .... |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maine...... EE W. W. Duffett, Jr..... `.. |Portland, Me. 
EE EE Francis Heermans....... Kingwood, W. Va. 
- North Carolina and ‘South "Carolina........... sese. Walter R. Henry........ Charlotte, N. 
MORAG ueste raa ie Res Dads xe saeva ies ass x gena ideo J. W. Hertford.......... Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington............. Archie J. Johnson........ Scio, 
EE E. I. Johnson. ........... New Orleans, La. 
California, Nevada and W ir Oregon... e $.:.|C. E. e uoi San Francisco. 
Delaware, Dhilsdelnbig. cece ee ce cece W. A. Lamson........... New York City. 
MORAG. Le. oie ere Dee AER EUREN UNIDO ONO, DIUI Jos. Morton Logan....... Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Colorado. eege een EN ae wes Pm Er ds James B. Ges EH Denver, Col. 
Baltimore and Mareiand. esee W. A. Mason............ Springfield, Ill. 
IOXN bis cass Whe Ori iSi EAE ROG ALIUS i Qe DIO .... -|David B. Miller Ded om dra Red Oak, Iowa. 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington....... co... [de W. Maxwell...... es Tacoma, Wash. 
Peoria, Madre a a iid a b aldo ... ee.. [James B. McDougal...... Media, Pa. 
Indiana and Western Kentücky......... eee nn |J. M. MeIntosh.......... Connersville, Ind. 
Michigans. o vadeesesuévsestesyesevers po ee .......| Joseph W. Selden........ Niles, Mich. 
Massachusetts... e, |Daniel C. Miles, ......... Westminster, Mass. 
Northern O80. eg 6s cea ee lx kcal e hoi Recap esee e|Levi L. Miller........... Canton, O. 
Western PennsylvadiQ....oooooooooooooooooom.»o. ..... |Robt. J. Moorhead....... Northeast, Pa. 
Baltimore and Maryland...........- eee e.s... [John U. Markell...... ;.|Frederick, Md. 
Southern Ohio and West Virginia... awe d, Le MeCune, ee .thens, Ohio. 
Oe KEES Eh $ geg eg EE EE Wi E. Neal. een sn Lynn, Mass. 
Chicago. . . *.00 60.000 61..0...b . 6.0.0000000000000000 .. 0.0000 illiam C. Oakley. ke e'*'e |Chicago, 11. 
Northern Pennsylvania NOE Pie er rr ee ..... Frank E. Pattersón...... Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island.................. ......[Sharles S. Perkins....... Meriden, Conn. 
Néw York City and New JerSéy....o.ooooooooooomo een al De RORY coses vies New York, N. Y. 
West Virginia and Virginia................ eee ee .|Chas. W. Robinson....... Fairmoupt, W. Va. 
Omaha and Lincoln, Nebioka jaa enluu EE ¿(John Rush.............. Omaha, Neb. 
Hawailan Islands.............. P TREE J. Castle Ridgwar...... Hilo, Hawaii. 
Massachusetts ............. Mare Ea ERE ETHER ..|Irving B. Sayles......... Millbury, Mass. 
Illinols.. as geeéëéegeeéeeeeegeoeeeëeseeeseesssssgeessgs eae J. Mack Sholl A Carthage, IN. 
Oklahoma and Indian TTerHitory........ ven nee Myron R. Sturtevant....|Oklahoma City, O. T. 
South Dakota ats MA perte odi PPM n T DUE George A. Silsby......... Mitchell, S. D. 
VOWS s. ty 5G eect sais Vega uis Ree |B. B. Shaw.....,...... West Union, Iowa. 
Southern New poi RM C a .|Ohas. E. Van Brocklin... |Cortland. N. Y. 
Albany and Northern New York..................... Josiah: Van Vranken..... Schenectady, N. Y. 
Western OTIO $us ober Ee eens ...|Edgar J. Vaughan....... Cardington. O. 
New Mexico, Arizona, N. W. Texas...............06- Miller Weir............. El Paso, Tex. 
California, Nevada. and Mires Oregon.......... «+... ¡John W. Wilson......... Redlands, Cal. 
EDU ve a nao C COE E Hugh Young...... We ds Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kentucky and. Tennessee. A ACA OR a es e |W. E, COMES a dida dere Ky. 
Porto Rico. wm L. D. Harry... isses sse in Juan. 
isa cuc hauc P A John W. Boteidt, EH D: (C 
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BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Compiled from statistics published by the American Bank Reporter.) 
State | | 
un i i National Total | 
State and Tenor. — | 4E, | Bate | Springs National) Total | Total Capital. | Total Deposits, 
g Com- : 
panies, , ped» | EE 
Aiabama, cer | 94 39 ] 44 177 | $11,615,800 $36,002,000 
Alaska. :.ss eere e EE | 3 2 ; 2 T 235,000 550,000 
WE EE EE 21 5 a 12 44 | 1,434,810. 8,485,000 
ATADOS Seed e e x he seus | 199 14 EN 16 229 | 7,607,112 25,510,000 
California......... JM aes | 238 ; 30 ; 72 69 409 101,765,591 413,514 
NO TEE 72 | so. .. 56 208 | ,641,000 93,9: 
Connecticut... or en | 36 | 32 | 91 82 241 | 28,200,153 215,151 
Delaware....... DOMNUM 23 | 3 3 23 52 | 4,988,175 19,685 
District of Columbia........... 8 | 6 | 6 | 13 33 | 10,209,450 44,300,0 
TEE KEE 39 16 |. 22 77 | 612,000 18,405,900. | 
GeOTlit re ee eee ees 243 57 i dea 50 350 ; 26,954,807 58,219,001 
Idahos. ca nered ao erret i 14 e 21 T6 | La 000 14,850,006 
A n xo nae I n Er 289* 631 .. | 807 1,227 | 114,851,565* 760,712,000 
Indiana...) rer xen o 203 295, dë 116 664 35,691,310 111,968,000 
Indian Territory.............. 80 24 ais 98 202 | 7,044,945 10,557,000 
Lo Wise ri REA 663 | 561 D 258 1,482 | 53,435,020 264,803,000 
EE EE e EE RE | en 477 51 | id 148 616 | 18,054,100 7,556, 
Kentucky..... serere 329 | 34 | | 104 487 29,403,315 96,203,000 
LOUISIANA Mois x ona eee paw DER 110 5 | Se 37 152 13,947,640 78,100,009 
AË EIERE 40 | 10 , 51 35 186 12,568,000 122,118,700 
Maryland... carne ERES ‘52 13* | 53 87 205 31,194,919* 186,648,00: 
MassachusettS................ 60 i 16* , 186 236: 498 92,604,103 ,016,033,0% 
NO TE es coke tuer e YR Rs 257 - 281 | E 90 623 33,710,662 233,196,5 
Minnesota... 319 215 199 19: EU 169,175,04 
Mississippi... leen 177 6 22 205 9,359,968 30,381,000 
Missouri. EE E 692 123 88 903 13,281,992 419,421,000 
KETTER 33 22 23 18 5,078,100 31,695,000 
NebhBISKH. ecesasete»n frg 416 57 e 140 673 23,339,600 99,645,000 
Nevada... Eu e 9 5 SÉ 1 15 1,727,000 3,830,000. 
New Hampshir€.............. 10 3 54 51 124 6, 1 73,672,825 
New Jersey ....oooooooooo on... 95 13 27 130 205 33,323,750 281,731,000. 
New MexiCO....ooooooooooo.o.o. 9 5 - 21 35 ,094,200 . 8,100,000 
New YOYkK.. xs war x E Kee 381 143* 136 371 1,031 287,912,840* p eee ER 
North Carolina............... 143 27 is 42 212 | 9,316, 40 l 30,060,000. 
North Dakota................ 212 7 17 296 5,665,0 23,143,000 
OhÍ0. e v ds URS Cree E rte 371 320 331 1,022 100,515,584 527,824,500 
OkKlahoMa.....o..oooooooomo.o.o. | 262 Së sx 95 359 ' 5,988,200 22,115,000 
Oregon e, .. oo... ..... ........ .. | 46 23: ee 35 104 15,061 ,965 33,020,0 * 
Pennsylvania.......... o eei 307 117* 104 636 1,164 20 1325, 685 * 1,164,356,000' 
Rhode Island.......... ee | 25 3» 25 38 91 11,947,250* 161,566,090 
South Carolina... .... eee | 161 19 23 203 9,958,550 30,875,000 
South Dakota................ 219 56 58 333 5,784,109 32,905,500 
Tennessee, ... ee eee ee eee nnn 190 10 62 262 16,158,190 ,263, 
A eccesso EES | 6: 236 e 384 683 39,985.285 109,473.590 
Util. wes ne es ee uae | 25 9 d 14 4 4,667,9 ; 
Vermont cs cos ck meo SER RSS 9 2 36 49 96 7,815,300 57,125,000 
Virginia. s cas sorry ER 173 34 iu 73 280 18,262,065 69,422,200 
Washington... 96 53 i 39 184 10,776,263 61,960,000 | 
West Virginia............-..- 147 | 9 m 69 225 14,563,345 61,153,500 
Wisconsin... 298 95 ps 108 501 23,529,295 167,602,290 
Wyoming. ...esessssesereseso i 14 | 9 va 16 39 1,513,000 8,480,000' | 
Total, 1903.............- 8,545 | 3,902 8i4 5,223 18,514 $1,652.700,362 $11,246,266,227 
Total, 1902.............. | 7417 | 4,010 760 4,746 16:933 1,488,819,167 10,557,087,725 
*Bankers and' brokers at Boston, New York City, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago and Providence not included. 
RECORD OF SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES.—1852 TO 1903. 
(From the Report ot the Comptroller of the Currency.) 
| l 
Number | Number of : Number | Number of 
Years of banks | depositors. Deposits, Years. of banks. | deposi*ors. Deposits, 
RSD? rs 141 308,863 $59,461,453|| 1818... ......... 663| 2,400,785. $879,897 ,426. 
IDO cea 159 365 538 72,313,696|| 1879..... ds 639|. 2,268,707 802.490,298 
E AA 190 396,173 77,823,906 || 1880............ 629| 2,335,582 819,106,073 
1805..:4 nins 215 431,602 84,290,076 || 1881............ 629! 2,528,749 521,961,142: 
E ves 222 481,986 95,598,230|| 1882............ 629| 2.110,354 966,797, SC? 
Rn A 231 490,428 98,512,968 prd 630| 2,876, 1,024,856, 
1898...) e 245 53 108,438,287|| 1884............ 636| 3,015,151| 1.073,294,955 
1859. e ce *à 259 622,556 128,657,901|| 1885............ 646| 3,071,495| 1,095,172,14' 
E ee T 278 693,870 149,277,504 | 1886. ...........| 638| 3,158.950; 1.141,530,578 
ELi cvs erige 285 694,481, 146,729,802|| 1887............ 684| 3,418,013| 1.235,247,5€1: 
Otras 289| T 43 169,434,940 || 1888............ 801| 3,838,291| 1,364,196,5% 
1SO0S6 se vir es 293 881, 206,235,202|| 1889............ | 849| 4,021,523! 1,425,230,349 
1864............ 305 976,025 236.280,401|| 1890............ 921| 4,258,892| 1,524,814,506 
1800... 25» ean 317 980 844 242,619,582 E Sees | 1,011; 4,523,2171 1.023,079,1490 
E m3 eee 330, 1,067,061 282,455,194|| 1892............ 1,059| 4,781 605| 1.712.789,0 
1861....... WEE 371 1,188,202 3371,009,4£2|| 1893............ 1,030| 4,830,599| 1.785,150,957 
ISOS PA 406| 1,310,144 392,781,813 851... 1v y. 1.024| 4,777,687! 1,747,961,280 
1869.2 roses vis 476| 1,466.684 457,675,0530 || 1893............ 1,017| 4,875.519.} 1 810,597,023 
TETO. coste er ears 517| 1,630.846 549,874,358 || 1898............ 88| 5,065,494| 1.907,156,217 
ro P 577| 1,902,047 650,745,442 || 1897. .... s.s 980 5,201,192. 1:939,36,0: 
A 647| 1.992,925 735.046,805 || 1898............ 979] 3,385,74 2 631.2 
IRTS. EE e 669} 2,185,832 02,363,609|| 1899............ 981 8 
E osse m -693| 2,293,401 864,59€,902 ¡| 1900............ 1,002 
STG ices cise ee ads 77)| 2,359,864 924,037,304 || 1901..... Mes ie gue ase 1.007: 
18T6...... qe 81| 2,368,030 EUM 1902..... Pacis 1,036 
187%. e ée ep oe e ee eege T5 2,895,314 ` 866,218,30 1903. A eege ée eege eg | 1,078 : 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1870 TO 1903. 
(From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency.) 
Ratios. 
mn 
— £.| 829 lg. 
ear En M s P ug uS, | ESA 
GE noue Capital. Surplus. Dividends. DES Ge "s 925 gas 
` $ e a 
T2 | SER Ow 
tO Bas | 0 q 
em HDN | of 
a A e 
l Pr.ct. | Pret, [Pr.ct. 
AA 1,526 | $409,008,896 $84,112,029 $43,246,926 $58,218,118 10.5 8.8 11.8 
¡e AAA 1,602 421,008,134 93,151,510 43,285,493 54,057,047 10.1 8.3 10.4 
o cad hte CC es 1,721 445,346,485 98,858,917 44,985,105 54,817,850 10 8.2 10.2 
ae 1,882 473,097,353 109,719,615 48,653,350 62,499,369 10.3 8.4 10.7 
ve oe net 1.961 488, "805 G37 120,791,852 48,353,026 62,666.120 9.9 7-9 10.3 
ISTD AAA 1,989 491, 153,557 | 129,962,338 | 49,680,122 59,172,815 10.1 7.9 9.5 
1810... ws 2,061 301, "037, 162 134,295,621 49,129,366 51,898,135 9.8 7.8 8.1 
is 2,050 495,566.925 131,561,621 44,367,798 40,133,194 8.9 7 8.3 
IS ea ¿073 480,967,305 123,261,407 41,099,506 ` 32,220,724 8.6 6.8 5.3 
1810 I rec x 2.045 461,322,946 117,715,634 33,500,277 28,337,553 7.6 6.1 4.8 
RER IIS PI Vy s 2,045 454, 606, 073 116,187,926 35,523,140 38,025,984 7.8 6.2 6.7 
En BEE 2,079 455,529,863 121,313,718 : 37,167,717 48,485,271 8.2 6.4 8.4 
A E Ie 2,118 459, 644, 485 129,265,141 | 39,415,343 56,254,141 8.6 6.7 9.5 
IBS, col 2.232 415,519.528 135,570,515 41,181,655 52,670,569 8.6 6.7 8.6 
o A 2,420 501,304,720 143,416,518 41,476,382 55,568,978 8.2 6.4 8.6 
EEN ,016 ; 520,752,720 148.246,298 40,609,317 45,969,221 1.8 6.1 6.9 
JEE eh caca 2,656 527,777,898 150,218,207 41,553,907 49,551,961 7.9 6.1 7.3 
q eve: Re vas 2,819 542,959,709 160,398,339 45,295, 729 59,611,513 7.9 6.1 8.5 
E ees 2.993 567,84U,644 115,325,850 45,092,427 65,409,368 7.9 6.1 8.8 
1888... ere 3,120 588,391,497 | 188, 462, 245 46,134,024 67,869,081 7.9 6 8.7 
EEN 3,244 607.428,365 | 200,837,659 49, 515, 353 69,756,914 8.1 6.1 8.6 
ASOD x vvs 3,417 643,680,165 | 215,649,940 50,677,892 76,952,998 7.9 5.9 8.9 
MSO 4 to x o 3,641 611.493.123 230, 389.148 50,573,088 69,980,730 1.5 56 ' 7.8 
18598... n c n 3.730 682,975,512 241.738.151 51,328,070 68,336,632 7.5 5.5 7.4 
1894. A | 3,764 681.129,704 247,732,601 ,390,245 52,422,069 6.8 5 5.6 
18D0/cC EE 3,135 661,712,365 245,606,255 46,252,545 45,560,309 6.9 5 5 
o y nh 3.698 655.960,855 248,203,540 | 45,551,673 48,566,794 6.9 5 5.4 
ASTA A ve arre ,659 647,402,875 249,236,838 3,215,818 48,612,927 6.7 4.8 5.4 
1808. ecc oer xa 3.589 | 628,885,895 248,113,173 | 43,815,654 45,568,032 6.9 5 5.2 
1899... E 3,012 | 610,426,625 244, 324,378 44,935,124 49,315,441 7.4 5.4 5.8 
1900... oca ....| 3,571 603,396,550 | 250. 542,068 47,433,357 69,981,810 7.9 5.6 8.2 
1901........ e , 165 622,366,095 257,948,290 50,219,115 87,674,175 8.1 5.7 10.0 
1902 ces ci er 4.131 659,668, 169 285,623,449 ,602, 442 99,103,168 9.8 68 | 10.5 
1903.......... . 4,451 688,817,835 324,462,477 60,123,622 102,743,721 8.7 5.9 | 10.1 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE TRANSACTIONS, 1872 TO 1903. 
(From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency.) 
Average | Bal- 
No. Balances paid | 4Yerage | daily bal- 
Year Banka, Capital. Clearings. in Money. l d ny idees paid irse 
clearings. lin money, | ings. 
Ke — 81 | $84,420,200] $33,844,369 ,568] $84,420,200) $33,844,369,568] $1,428,582,707] $109,884,317| $4,638,256] 4.2 
yp m 59 83,370,200| 35,461,052,826; 1.474, 508, 025| 116, 885,794 BIN ,654 4.1 
AI are 59 81,635,200, 22, 855, 927, Gi 1, 286, 753,176 74,692,574 4,205,076 5.6 
Eeer d e d Ra es 59 80, 435 "200 | 25, 061,237, ,902| 1, 408, 608,777|  81,899,470| 4,603,297| 5.6 
io Ex WR de | 59 81,731, ,200 21, ,597, ,274, 247 1, 295, 042,029 70, 349, ,498 4,218,378| 6 
AST TS dd E E eror sr RR 98 11, 085, 200 23,289, 243, 701 1,373, 996, 302 16. 358, 176| 4,504,906} 5.9 
ESTE il aces eod 57 63, "611.500! 22,508,438, 442 1,307,843 S51! 13,185, HAT 4,274,000} 5.8 
ESTO v dee eredete 59 60, , 300, 200| 25,178,770,691/ 1,400.111 ,063 | 82,015,540 4,500,622, 5.6 
NEE e ach ar See eee 59 60, 415, 200 3T, 182 ,128, 621] 1, ,016, 533, 631| 121,510,224| 4,956,009| 4.1 
a AA 2E oe BO 61 61,162,100 48, 565, 818, ,212 1, 116,018,162| 159,232,191| 5,823,010]. 3.6 
Pop DE 62 60, ,969, 700| 46, 552. 846,161| 1, 595, 009,245) 151, 637, ,935 5,195,440| 3.4 
plo P 61 61, 162,700 40.293,165, ,258 1, 568, 983, 108 132,543, 307| 5,161,129| 3.9 
ME uv. ewe cech aeo a 62 GO, ,412, 100| 34,092 "037,328 1, "524 ,930,994 111,048.982| 1,967,202| 4.5 
ID ai cio da 64 58, 612,700 25, 250,191,440 1, 295,355,252 82, 789,480; 4,247,069] 5.1 
1880.42 et saat aoe vite t 64 59,312,700} 33,374, 682, 216; 1 519,565, 385} 109 "067,589 4,965,900| 4.6 
Irala ds 65 60, 862, 700| 34, ,872, 848,786 1, ,569,626,325| 114, 331,209] 5,146,316| 4.5 
pl m DEL 64 60, 162, 100 30, 863, 656, ,609| 1. 570,198,528) 101, 192, 415| 5,148,192, 5.1 
E an Eh e e 64 60,762,700! 34, ,196, ,465, 529 | 1,757,637, ,473 114, 839,820| 5,800,784] 5 
LOU era 65 60, $12. 700] 37, 660, 686, 512| 1,753,040,145 123, 074,139| 5,728,859| 4.7 
e A xo E dace 64 60, 772,704] 34, ,053, ,698.770| 1. -584, 635, ,500 111, ,651, 471 5,195,526] 4.6. 
dee Ee 65 60, 422, 700| 36, 279, 905,236 1,861.500,575 118, 561, 182| 6,083,335| 5.1 
E 65 60, 922, 100 34,421,350, 810 1,696, 207,176 | 113. 978, ,082| 5 616,530; 4.9 
A cree ee 66 61, 622, 100| 24,230,145,368! 1,585,241,634 79, 704, 426| 5,214,611] 6.5 
EE | 67 62, 622,700} 28,264,319,1260, 1,896,574,349 92. 670,095| 6,218,271| 6.71 
1896.5... as E 66 60, 622,700| 2^ ,900, 894, SS 1,543,289,239 96, 232,442 EEUU ae 
1801.5 cet veis ua E Iis | ` 59,022,700| 31,337,760,948] 1,908,901,898| 103,424, dia 6,300 el 6.01 
ISO LL Cue ETAT EA e 65 59. 022, 700 39, 853, 413,947| 2,338,529,018| 131, ,529,4 7,717, '917 5.87 
1809.54 EN | 64 58,922,700; 57,268, 230.771 3,085,971,371 10,218,448| 5.37 
1900... seis oe a Re TES | $4 74,222,700 51,964,588,564 2, 730, 441, ,810| 170, 936, 147| 8,981,716] 5.25 
LL ar E eens | 62 81,722,700 77,020,672, 494 3,515,037,741| 254, 193,639| 11: 600, 785| 4.56 
1902... as 60 | 100,672,700| 74,753,189,436| 3,377,504,072| 245,898, '649| 11,110,211| 4.51 
E E hm we ate na | 57 113,072,700] 70,833,655,940| 3,315,516,487| 233, ,005 „447| 10,906,304] 4.68 





WHAT CONSTITUTES TRAVELLERS’ 


The Board of Classification of the United States 
General Appraisers recently rendered a decision 
relative to articles imported as travellers’ baggage. 

Articles not carried by a person for his or ber 
personal use or convenience cannot be considered a 
part of travellers’ baggage. Only such articles ‘‘as 


are in the use of and as are necessary and appro- 
priate for thẹ wear and use of such persons, for the 

















BAGGAGE. 


immediate purpose of the journey and present com- 
fort and convenience” are exempted from customs. 
The term ''smokers' articles" has been construed to 
mean any article used by smokers, and to include 
tables, stands and ‘‘smoking sets," as well as 
cigars, tobacco, pipes, cigarettes and cigarette 
papers, Articles intended as gifts to other persons 
may not be admitted free of duty. 
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United States Treasury Department Statistics. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
(From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury.) 


Statement of the outstanding principal of the public debt of the United States on tbe 1st of January of 
each year from 1791 to 1843, inclusive, and on the lst of July of each year from 1843 to 1908, inclusive. 









































ear. mount, . ear. moun | 
Y A t. Y A te i 
Jan. 1, 1191... s» E $75,463,476.52|( July 1, 1847...............- eer $38,826,534.77 
Ke E hares eas dE AN 11,221,924.66 DESE te 3 vd er d ey hewmen è 41,044,862.23 
o MERERETUR a 80,358,634.04 1640 eener VARIED ee 63,061,858.69 . 
ITUR ovvio ee thaw ee YR es 78,427 404.77 ROO os oe derer ee ro eee > 63,452,773.55 
A OS CAO CARCER d 80,747,587.39 ASO EEN Sch 68,304,796 02 
LIDO vuela pag nr R OC E Sdn 83,762,172.07 O s ehm ec M qe 66,199,341 71 
1UOT. e Sexo Ree Perse ne OR 82,064,479.33 EE e e 59,803,117.70 
TIOS ca 79,298.529.12]| j§ 14801......;..« Nee nn 2,242,222.42 
kt opie ee exh NU eR 78,408,669.77 Tee ee SERN eens 35,586,956 56 
Mote cote Dd EE 82,976,294.35 sed va heen EE 1,972,537.90 
TROD. .oh.aw Ren ds a E OR ds 83,038,050.80 3851.50 das MOIS Ero cC i 28,699.831.85 
A POSEE 80,712,632.25 Ir as ea 44,911,881.0 
TOO ias A è 7,054,686.40 KE 58,496,837.88 
DA ondo tds 86,427,120.88 A doe hc dcs ,842,287.88 
A EE e 82,312,150.50 TSG) ocean EE ,580,873.72 
A O brecha 15,123,210.66 1802. e date EE PEE VEN ID NE 24,176,412.13 
USOT V ved iri RUE eee AUS 9,218,: 98.64 E CA wow 14.3 E wean E Gets 1,119,712,138.63 
IROB... e wax c E x ULTe s 65,196,317.97 (le ee Ves eer a ,815,784,370.5 
TRÜUS A II CR RES e 51,023,192.09 T8 EE 2,680, 869.74 
IRI... geo a ge E Roe e dress n 53,173,217.52 Kn EE 2,773,236,173.69 
1ST KEE 48,007 587.76 py E ,678, ,103.87 
IBIZ isoen ereer See we Sa 45,209,737.90 st sooo uv eR E E Ul 2,611,687,851.19 
A Rec wb aris " 5,962,827.57 T8800. ciu va Der Eo E was 2,588,452,213.94 
KE otii. A pd x eva 81,487,546.24 ESTO A ee EE 2,480,612,421.81 
YRÍIS Love EA S Eh i M 99,833,660.15 I18TI vs vd a cs EN LIES 909 3 353,211,332.32 
ITRT un A d a LG EC 127,334,933.74 ole eet TRE | 2,253,251,328.78 
TSIT EH 123,491,965.16 E ENEE *2,234,482,903.20 
TRIG S vg ee c 103.466,633.83 S14 Lio a haa OVE EA I *2,251,690,468.43 
A eee 029,648.28 A a nee eg en Ea Ne Ea ace ss *2,232,284,531.95 
18290. ia a es an 91,015,566.15 IBTU. aces X dcr Idas *2,180,395,067.15 
1821. uv wa ba uem RR Rn 89,987,421.66 AA vesinds AE Se wi *2,205,301,392.10 
1829. det qu ans Y NR 93,546,676.98 typ E E *2,256,205,2892.53 
T823 A RD WR ix 90,875,877.28 ur EE *2,245,495,072,04 
e Ee 90,269,777.17 ION ad pao NÓ do ,120,415,310.63 
1825. ras a er e ea ,188,432.71 LES o SS A ees *2,069,013,569.58 
IR2U. i 9x IR RISE uas iw 81,054,059.99 18BZi oes kam ye» Rx Saree *1,918,312,994.03 
O hice na t eu E 73,987,357.20 E usua hr do Xe AEG Siw 9 1,884,171,728.07 
IB2N luta AER EG ETIAM Fia 67,475,043.87 DEBS EE aie aa ns m T1. 028,923.57 
2890. udo ocu sar p adi i e S 58,421,413.67 1885......... o <.o T 11,876,424,275.14 
f TSSD uus dus o cen ,565,406.50 EE 11,756,445,205.78 
| EENEG 39,123,191.68 Is sd ona 2... |11,688,229,591.63 
o elie ted v ota es eria Nus ,922,235.18 ES E 11,705,992,320.58 
E eai x ue Melior S e 7,001,698.83 O A .....o....111,640,673,310.23 
ee xd R CER ES 4,760,082.08 1890...........- Mé RSR AR ET eg) 
A EE 33,733.05 1891l......oooooooorooo.oo...111,560,472,784.61 
1836 e... o. ..oor o .o.o.... . . .. <<... 0.0. 37,51 3.05 1892 .... 0.0... 60600000000 060.0000 11 ,62 , 40,151 63 
EE EE e E E tos : 336,957.83 1893... EE EEN .111,598,111,156.13 
LESS ook kee krank RES ,308,124.07 894. CS REA E NARI E QUE 11,668,757,127.68 
USSD edes E ERR wala ics a 10,434,221.14 1800... x. EE E 29 
1840. era a ale A ,573,343.82 TO EE 1,778,434,491.40 
A EE 5,250,875.54 LD as A era ee 11,811,435,708.90 
dE bet EC Mode 13,594,480.73 EL AA d ER CER A RE 11,798,066,921.90 
E oue e i Vacca tela 20,201,226.27 1890... 0229 4 ms NOR ,984,766,107.92 
July 1, 1843.5... 52 arr 32,742,922.00 NOOO ea sad 12,101,445,225.67 
NSE PER 23,461,652.50 Tt RER 12,094,481,966.89 
E iode e leo chan 15,925,303.01 1902... ves RWV dac p E ux {2,111,654,973.89 
1840... ex hm p 15,550,202.97 1903 i rn SE DIT aes 12,162,639,009.89 
*In the amount here stated as the outstanding principal of the public debt are included the certificates 
of deposit outstanding on the 30th of June, issued under an act of June 8, 1872, for which a like 
amount in United States notes was on special deposit in the Treasury for their redemption and added to the 
cash balance in the Treasury. These certificates, as a matter of accounts, are treated as a part of the 
publie debt, but being offset by notes held on deposit for their redemption, should properly be deducted from 
the principal of the publie debt in making comparison with former years. 
TExclusive of gold, silver, currency certificates, and Treasury notes of 1890 held in the Treasurer's cash, |' 
and including bonds issued to the several Pacific railroads not yet redeemed. 
iExclusive of gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 held in the Treasurer's cash. 
COIN AND PAPER CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION OCTOBER 1, 1903. 
ot Money KEEN Money in Circulation. 
in the O e CARE 4. 30090. ns 4 39 
| United States. | Government, | Oct. 1, 1902. | Oct. 1, 1908. 
Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) ............. $1,277,362,651| $260,714,008| $624,728,060 $622 ,550,934 
*Gold certificates... 0... cece cence EE A EEN 304,382,054 394,097,659 
Standard silver dollars. .......s.essreesssocsscoeseo 555,886,980 21,405,281 75,043,719 75,959,483 
*Silver certificates.......o..oo.oo.oo... ete m SÉ] eremo e. —( 459,571,478 458,522,216 
Subsidiary silet. noes epa as a acm ch taa a aa 102,825,368 1,998,266 89,906,205 94,867,102 
? Treasury notes Of 1890.........0oooooooooommomnoo»... 17,498,00 162,192 26,741,790 17,335,208 
| United States DOteS......oo.oooonocooocococomomooo. 346,681,016 10,302,247 342,930,086 336,378,709 
i National bank notes............ Ka sica Abu RE ec de 420,426,535 15,520,837 352,383,269 404,905,698 
Totals...... did E E ad daa e Eds 1$2,720,680,550| $316,063,481[$2,275,686,651[| $2,404.617.069 


Population of the United States, October 1, 1908, estimated at 80,831,000; circulation pcr capita, $29.75. 
*For redemption of outstanding certificates an exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate kinds of money is 
! held in the Treasury, and is not included in the account of muney held as assets of the Government. {This state 
: ment ot ioniy Ded iu the parenn A pris or tne SE tie ET di wg eg x 79153264 80] oa 
national bank depositones, to the credit of the asurer o 9 ‘States, and amounting 
LE a full statement of assets see Public Debt Statement, EIN 
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Coin and Paper Circulation of the United States, 186Q to 1903. 


(From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury.) 


Note.—Specle payments were suspended from January 1, 1862, to January 1, 1879. During the greater 
part of that period gold and silver coins were not in circulation exeept on the Pacific coast, where, it is 
estimated, the specie circulation was generally about $25, 000, 000. This estimáted amount is the only coin 
included in the above stutemeni from 1862 to 1875, inclusive. In 1876 subsidiary silver again came into 
use, and is included in this statement, beginning with that year. The coinage of standard silver dollars 
began in 1878, under the act of February 28, 1815. Specie. payments were resumed January 1, 1879, and 
all gold and silver coins, as well as golá and silver bullion in ihe Treasury, are included in this statement 
from and after that date. for redemption of outstanding certificates an exact equivalent in amount of the 
appropriate kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and is not included in the account of money held as 
assets of the Government. This table represents the circulation of the United States as Shown by the 
revised stat ements of the Treasury Departmert for June 30 of each of the years specified. 


Coin, “bullion 












































Coin, includ- |United States and paper Circu- 
Year. ing bullion in | notes and | Total money | money in Circylation. Popula- | lation 
'Preasury. | bank notes. | Treasury, as tion. Per 
E Neser eg $235,000,000| $207,102, 207 $442,102,477 $6, 695, n $435, 407,252, 31,443,321| $13.85 
B8l. eere sient 00| 202,005 452,005, 767 448,405,167| 32,064,000! 13.98 
BB Li etc nac s 25, 000, 000 333. "re 019 358, 402,019! 23, Sen Sei 334, 697,744| 32,704,000| 10.23 
o Gare vrs’ 25,000, ,000 649, S67, 283 674! 887, 233 79, 473,245 595, 394,038| 3 OO A 
BAS esee oot 25,000,000 680, ,588, 967 105, 588, 067 35, "946. 589 669,641,478 
ro E 25,000,000| 145,129, 1 155 110, 29; 155 55,4206, 760 714,702,995 
1880.4. c opes 25,000,000! 729,327,234 154, 27,954 80, 839, al 613,488,244 
BOT. eo yn n 25,000,000 703, 200, 612 728,200,612 66,208,543 661.992,069 
BG. vore eroe 25, 000, 006 691, 553, 378 116,553,578| 38,149, 17 680,103,661 
BOÐ.. Puan iE E 25,000,000 690,251, SOL 715,351,150} 50,898,289 664,452,891 
KEE 25,006,000| 691,868, 61 722, ,4461] 47, ,655, 661 675,212,794 
A 25,000,000 716, 812, 74 741,81 2.1741 25 "923,169 115,889,005 
KEE 25,000,000 781,1 12 D. 565 162, 2 ,D65, 24, 412 ,016j 738,309,549| 
fp A 25, 000,000] 749,445, "610 774,445,610) 22,583,801) 751,881,8u9 
TE E 25. Ota, Ou 181 ,024, 181 806,024,751 295,941,750] 776,083,031 
Die wrasse des 25, 000, 000 198,243, 509 44, 171,562 754,101,947 .16 
1878. corro ra dag 2 418, 734| 7 38 21550 T90 663, 3.257 53. (ch "896 727,609,388 : 
E APA 65,837,506 691,216,341 163, 053,84 40,138,964 122,314,883 . 
E a cb er es 102,047,907| 687,743,069 189, 190, :976 60, 658,342 729,132,634 : 
Cro NR 357,268,175|, 676,312,713| 1,033, ,640 '891| 215,009,098 818,631.793 . 
1850 A A O 494,363,884 691, 186, 443 1,185,550,327 212,168,099 913,382,228 A 
BBS AN 647,868,682 701, 723, "691 1,349,592,373] 235,354,254| 1,114,238,119 a 
pL CE 743,974,839| 705,423, "00 1,409,397,85 235, 107,470| 1,174,290,419 s 
oe "re 769,740,048 102, 154,207| 1,472,494,345 242, 188, 649| 1,230,305,698 : 
BEALI I er E E 801,065,939| 686, 180, 899| 1,487,249,838 243, 323.869| 1,243,925,969 A 
1855 SE A 872,175,823) 665, "257, 727| 1,537,433,550| 244,564,935) 1,292,568,615 i 
LEE 903,027,304 658, 380,470 1,561,407,714| 308,101 ,249 1,252,700,525 : 
ISRT. xo vod vas 1,007,513,901 625, 898,804| 1,633,412,105| 315, ST 3, 562| 1,317,539,143 ER 
1888... ero ENEE ER 1, 092, 391; 690 599, 049,337| 1,691,441,027) 319, 270, 157 1,372, 170,870 e 
IBSB. ase bees 1, "10 0, 612, 434 4| 558, 059, (Go 9; 1,6055,612.413 275, 310. em 1,380,361,649 ,0 : 
1500 "——M ; 1,152, 471. 638} 532, 651, 791 1,685, 123,429 255,872, 1,42 "251,2 0 62,622, 250] 22.82 
891..............| 1,112,950,031| 564, ,837, 407 ned 194, 044) 180,353,383 57 1,497, ,440, 101| 63,941, ,000 23.42 
1802... et à 1,131,142, 260| ` 621,076 er 1,752,219,1471 150,872 “010 1,601,347,187 65, 191, ,000| 24.56 
1893 3 38 e 1,066,223, 351! 612, ,550,115 1, 138, 08 ,AT2| 142, 107,227| 1,596,701, ,245 66, 456, ¿000 24.03 
E rere eror 1,095,958, 141| 706,120,220! 1,805,018,901| 144,270,253) 1,660,808,708| 67,740,000] 24.52 
1805... e Ea vns 1,114,899,106 104, 460, 451 1,819, 09, ,B51 217, 391, 084 1,601,968,472 69, :043, ¿000 23.20 
1806.06 A 1,097,610,190| 702, 364, 843] 1,799, 975, 083 293, 540, ,067 1,506,434,956] 70, -365, ,000 21.41 
SL eio ey rs 1,213.78U,289| 692 ,216,330 1,905,096,619 265, 181,100 1,610,209,0519| 71, ,704 ¿000 22.87 
A 1,391,735,969]| 675,785 "TUE 2,073,574,442 235, 714,547| 1,8317.859,505| 73, 060, 000| 25.15 
o er ENEE 1.508,543,158 681, 550,16 g 2,190,093,908| 286. 022, 024| 1,904,071,881 74, 433, ,000| 25.58 
ECH EE | 1,607,3852,212| 732, 348, ,460| 2,339,700,078| 254. 549, 675] 2,055, 150, 998 78, 295, 220] 26.94 
Dio: cis nm R | 1,734,861,774| 748, 206, 203 2,483,067,977 307,760,015 2,175,307,962 11,154,000 27.98 
1902........ TUA 1 1,829,913,551| 733,353, ,107 2, 563, 266,838 13,876.107 2, 249,390, Ga 19,111,000| 28.43 
UL MD | 1,905,116, ,321 “179, ,594, -666| 2, 684, 710, Gg 17, 018,818 2, 367, 692, 169 80, 487, 000 29.42 














Exports of the United States, 1860 to 1903. 


(Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics.) 











Exports of 


: ; ec í Miscella- Domestic | Total Exports 
Yearending| Agriculture.| Mining. Forest. Fisheries. Total - | of Domestic 
June 30. | ° j M | ad Manuae Merchandise. 
Values Values. Values. Values. Values. Values. Values. Values. 
1860.. . $256, 560,972! $999,465] $10,299,959 $4, 156,480, $3,879,655 Se 896, dos $5. doi 892) $316,242, 428 
1870....... 361, 188, 483 5,026,111 14,897, "963 2,835, "508 2, 980,5 12| 38 5,928,571 8,279 164 455, 208, 341 
1880....... : 38 6, 689, 345 721,090 233 102 856, 015 823,946,353 
1881....... 6, 54,01 169,692, 728 114, ,283, "219 883,925,947 
1882....... 6,271,859] 598,445,386 134, 194, 346| 733,239,732 
1883.. . 5,366.80 669,995,549| 134, "228; "083 804,223,632 
1884....... 5,417,322] 588,591,965 136,372,887 724,964,852 
1885....... 5,554,607| 579,195,419| 147,187,52 726,682,946 
1886....... 4,113,156 529, 422. 551| 136,541,978| 665,964,529 
1887....... 5,173,310 6,287,81 136,733,105 03,022,923 
1888....... 5,218,392| 553,562,017| 130,300,087, 683,862,104 
IBBD....... 5,414,57 591,607,102] 138,675,507 30,282, 
1890.......+.| 62 5,141,420] 694,191,452! 151,102,376| 845,298,828 
1891.......| 642 8,612,364] 703,342,968| 168,927,315 2,270,288 
1892: piss 3,838,947] 857,221,074| 158,610,937|1,010,182,011 
ES T A 3,936,164| 673,007,667| 158,023;118 831,980,785 
894.. ve 2 4,400,944 685, 476, 129| 183,728,808} 869,204,937 
1808: . 8 4,171,974| 609,796, "856 183,595,743| 793,392,699 
1896... " 850 SE 4,135,762| 634,629,309| 228,571,178| 863.200,187 
1897.. 4 3,479,228|. 154,122, "212 277,285,391 1-97 ,007,603 
1898.. 435,483] 3,164,628] 919,594,559| 290,697,354 10,291,913 
1899....... 156.1 993 286,842 864, 339, 078 339,592,146/1, 203, 931, 222 
(ër '02 are atr 95 8 ib A 0, Ü A 15) 433, 159.0 106 ERES Ae 
SA Dm 3) ZE) Ba Gs [B n E 2 O48 i Ga Ste E | Cd Bn 
1908. ..... 373" E 143 38,844,769. s 160. 20U 519 Ud d M4.430| 408,187: SÉ end 11,892,231;69y 
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Year. 


1859.. 
1860. 








Year. 


1842.. 
* 





1842.. 








Balance in 
the Treasury at 
c Mut: e- 
ment of year. 


$28,685,111.08 
,521,919.44 


38,261,959.65 
33,079,276.43 
29,416,612.45 
32,827,082.69 
35,871,753.31 


50,261,901. .09 
48,591, 073.41 
41.111,612.13 
49,108,229.80 
46,802,855.00 
35,113,334.22 
33.193,248.60 


46,965,304. 87 
36,523,046.13 
134,433, 138.44 
33,933,657.89 
160,817.099.73 
198,076,437.09 


171,604,116.51 
138,019,122.15 
134,666,001.85 | 1 
159,293,673.41 


526, 848, 755.46 
512,851,434.36 
659,449,099.94 
613.399,118.18 
691.527,403.76 
726,222,332.60 
118.604,339.28 
738,467,555.07 
763,565.540.75 
773.610,008.76 
846,093,349.62 
864,790, 237.71 
775,751 ,368.11 
867,980,559.46 


..]1,059.336,349.58 
:11,128,762,603.23 
:|1:221:259:599:66 


EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


War. 


$6,610,438.02 


.1858.. 


2,908,671.95 


10, ,413, ,370.58 
35,840,030.33 
27,688,334.21 
14,558,473.26 

9.687,024.58 


16,963,160.51 
19,159,150.87 
25,679,121.63 
23,154,720.53 
16.472.202.72 





(From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury.) 


Customs. 


$18, ois! 908.76 


3.91 
26, 183, 570.94 
21, ,528, 112.70 
26, 112,607.87 
23,747,864.66 


41,189,620.96 
49,565,824.38 
53.187.511.87 


39.582,125.64 |. 


49,056,397.62 
69,059,642.40 
102,316,152.99 
84,928,260.60 
179.046,651.58 
176,417,810.88 
164,464,599.56 
180,048,426.63 
194,538,374.44 
206,270,408.05 
216,370,286.77 
188,089,522.70 
163.103,833.69 
157,167,722.35 
148,071,984.61 
130,956,493.07 
130,170,680.20 
137,250. .047.10 
186.522.064.60 
198,159,616.02 
220.410,730.25 
214,706, ¿496.93 
195,067,489.76 
181,471,939.34 
192.905,023.44 
217,286,893.13 
219,091,173.63 
223.832,141.69 
229,668,584.57 
219.522.205.23 
177,452,964.15 
203,355,016.73 
131,818,530.62 
152,158,617.45 
160,021.751.67 
176,551,126.65 
149,575.062.35 
206,128,481.75 
233,164,871.16 


from 1842 to 1903. 


Internal 
revenue. 


$495.00 


103.25 
1,777.34 


3.517.12! 


'315.00| 
375.00' 


000000000000». 


0000000000000. 
.....0..... 000.0 
6900090000 00000. 
9 € * * e 9 9 * 0 à ..ooo 
6040000600000. 
6 eo... ...o.o....o»o 
06000.<. 1.000.010. 
LOL ro eo. ..o nn... .. 
.0092-Cq..o..o. o... 


6.00060000005000000 


37,640,787.95 | 
109,741,134.10 


209,464.215.25 ¡ 


309,226,813.42 
226,027,537.43 
191,087.589.41 
158,356,460.86 
184,899,756.49 
143,098,153.63 
130,642,177.72 
113,729,314.14 
102,409,784.90 
110,007,493.58 
116, 700,732.03 
118,630,407.83 
110,581,624.74 
113,561 ,610.58 
124,009,373 .92 
135,264.385.51 
146,497,595.45 
144,720,368.98 
121,586,072.51 
112,498,725.54 
116,805,936.48 
118,823,391.22 
124,296,871.98 
130,881,513.92 
142,506,705.81 
145,686,249.44 
153,971.072.57 
161,027,623.93 
147,111,232.81 
143,421,672.02 


273. 1487 161.51 
295.321.926.16 


238.585,455.99 | 307.1 


254,444,708.19 
284,479,581.81 


"e ...... 3 c? . o. 
€ e * e » » ..0.... 
LO... .o.oo.oso 


*e.0%9::1010010000... 


eo .. np... o ...o.o 
* "0222292929290 
190.0. 00000090080. 
100005000000 0.. 
6.009 1m0.0000.....4 
6.0.1. 10.00000 0.1. 


e* 99922929959 


6000000000... 


1$1,795,331.73| 
1,485,103.61 
"475,648.96 
1,200,573.03 
1,974,754.12 
4,200,233.70 
1,788,145.85 
165,685.61 
299; 102.88 
580,355.37 


600... .o. o nao. .o 


e... ...... oo. 


e € 9 ....... ee s 


30.85 
1,516.39 
160,141.69 
108,156.60 
70,720.75 


..o eo. .o o... & 


..o...o..... oso 
.boo.......... 
e... b.b. 9. .1........ 


. e. .......... 
e... 00. .......o. 


e... .... ... oo. 
.«........ ..oo 
e... ooo rn... ..o 
c..00010.10.0009.4... 
e...0—..o.......»o 
Lo... nn... . o 
ssaseeeeees e 


age .10.....0.... 





. |$1,335,797.52 
8,158.18 


2,352,305. 30 
2,043,239.58 


588,333.29" 





! Direct tax. |Public — Miscellane- 


OUS. 


~ $451,995.97 
285,895.92 
1,075,419. 70 
361,453.68 
289,950.13 
220,808.30 
612,610.69 
685,379.13 
2,064,308.21 
1,185,166.11 
464,249.40 
988,081.17 
1,105,352.74 
827,731.40 
1,116,190.81 
1,259,920.88 
1,352,029.13 
1,454,596.24 
1,088,530.25 
1,023,515.31 
915,327.97 
3,741,794.38 
30,291,701.86 


996,553.31| 25,441 ,556. 00 
665,031.03 29,036,314.23 


1,163,575.76. 
1,348,715.41: 


15,037,522.15 
17,745,403 59 


4.020.344.34' 13,997,338.65 
3,350,481.76! 12.942.118.30 


2,388,646.68 
2,575, 714.19 
8,882,312.38 
1,852,428.93 
1,413,640.17 
1,129,466.95 

976,253.68 
1,079,742.37 

"924.781.06 
1,016,506.60 
2,201,863.17 
4,753,140.37 





22,093,541.21 
15,106,051.23 
17,161,270.05 
32,575,043.32 
15,431,915.31 
24,070,602.31 
30,437,487.42 
15, 614,728.09 
20,585,697.49 
,978,525.01 


7,955,864.42| 30, 796, 695.02 


9.810,705.01 
5, 705,986.44 
5,630,999.34 
9,954.986.42 
11,202,017.23 


1, ,103,347. .16 
1, 005,523.43 

"864,581.41 
1,243, 129. 42 


21, ,984,881.89 
24, 014,055.06 
20, ,989, ,527.86 
26, ,005,814.84 
24,674,446.10 
24,297,151.44 
24,447,419.74 
23,374,457.23 
20,251,871.94 
18,254,898.34 
17,118,618.52 
16,706,438.48 
19,186,060.54 
23,614,422.81 
83,602,501.94 
34,716,730.11 


8|35,911,170.99 


2.9 
2.965.119.65 38,054,098.12 
4,144,122.78: 32.009.280.14 
8,926,311.22| 36,180. 657.20 


(From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury.) 


*For the half year from January 1 to June 30, 1843. 


Navy. Indians. Pensions. 
$8.397,242.95|$1,199,099.68| $1,378,931.33 
3.721, 711.53 8, .00 9, 041.12 
6, 498, 199.11| 2,256,532.39 2,032.008.99 
6,297,177 .89| 1,539,351.35| 2,400,788.11 
6,455,013.92| 1,027,693.64| 1,811,097.56 
7,900,635.76| 1,430,411. 20 1,744,883.63 
9,408,476.02| 1,252,296.8 1,227,496.48 
9,786,705.92| 1, 374, 161. 55 1,328,867.64 
7,904,724.66 1,663,591.47 1,866,886.02 
8,880,581.38| 2,829,801.77| 2,293,377.22 
$,918,842.10| 3,043,576.04| 2,401,858.78 
11,067,789.53| 3,880,494.12| 1.756,306.20 
10,790,096.32| 1,550,339.55| 1,232,665.00 
13.327,095.11] 2,772,990.78| 1,477,612.33 
14,074,834.64| 2,644,263.97| 1,296.229.85 
12,651,694.61| 4,354.418.87| 1,310,380.58 
14,053,264.64| 4,978,266.18| 1,219.768.30 
14, 690,927.90 3, 490, 534.53| 1,222,222.71 
11, 514, 649.83 2. 991.121.54! 1,100.802.32 


Miscellane- 


. . OUS. 


-$6,775,624.61 
3,202,713.00 
5,645,183.86 
5,911,760.98 
6,711,283.89 

,885, 608.35 
5,650,851.25 
12,885,334.24 

16,043, 763.36 

17,888,992.18 

17,504,171.45 
17,463,068.01 
26,672,144.68 

24,090, 425.43 

31,794,038.87 

28,565,498.77 
26.400,016.42 
23.797,544.40 
27,977,978.30 





Interest on 


public debt. 


$773,549.85 

523,583.91 
1,833,452.13 
1,040,458.18 

842,723.27 
1,119,214.72 
2,390,765.88 
3,565,535.78 
3, 782, 393.03 





Receipts of the United States Government by Fiscal Years 





Gross 
receipts. 


— $34,784,932.89 


20,782,410.45 
31,198,555.73 
29,970, 105.80 
29,699, 967.74 
55,368, 168.52 
56,992,479.21 


52,762,704.25 
49,893,115.60 
61,603,404.18 
13,802,343.07 


70,372,665.96 
81,773,965.64 
76,841,407.83 
83.371.640.13 
581,680,121.59 
889.379,652.52 


1.393,461,017.57 
1,805,939,345.93 
1,270,884,173.11 
1,131,060,920.56 
1,030,749,516.52 


'609,621,828.27 
696,729,973.63 
652.092.468.36 
679, 153,921.56 
648,669,221.67 
744,251 ,291.52 
675,971,607.10 
691,551,673.28 
630,278,167.58 


452, 754,577.06 
525,844,177.66 
664, 282,124.16 
632,161,408.84 
648,374,632.63 
765,821,305.06 
736,401,296.24 
732,871,214.78 
724,006,538.46 
720,516,625.23 
820,852,810.29 


1,038, 451,340.18 
1, 077,798,907.89 


"806,663,947.53 
651,738,143.21 
707.837,904.40 


BY FISCAL YEARS FROM 1842 TO 1903. 


Gross 
expenditures. 


$32,936,876.53 


12,118, 105.15 
33, 642,010.85 
30,490, 408.71 
21,032,282.90 
60,520,851.74 
60,655,143.19 
56,386, 422.74 
44,604,718.26 
48,476,104.31 
46,712,608.83 
54,577, ,061.74 
75,473,170.75 
66, 164,775.96 
72,726,341.57 


77,055,125 








EXPENDITURES OF THE U. S. 


— 


1861. 
1862. .| 








.| 690,391,048.66 
.11,030,690,400.06 
283.1 


51,676.06 
95,224,415.63 


123,246,648.62 


78,501,990.61 
57,655,675.40 
35,799,991.82 
35,372,157.20 
46,323,138.31 
42.313,921.22 
41,120,645.98 
38,070,888.64 
37,082,735.90 
32,154,147.85 
40,425,660.73 
38,116,916.22 
40,466,460.55 
43,570,494.19 
48,911,382.93 
39,429,603.36 
42,670,578.47 
34,324,152.74 
38,561,025.85 
38,522,436.11 
44,435,270.85 
44,582,838.08 
48,720,065.01 
46,895,456.30 
49,641,773.47 
54,567,929.85 
51,804,759.13 
50,830,920.89 
48,950,267.89 
91,992,000.29 


229,841,254.47 


134,774,767.78 
144,615,697.20 
112, 272,216.08 
118.619.520.15 


$12,387,156.52 
42.640,353.09 
63,261,235.31 
85.704.963.74 

122.617,434.07 
43,255,662.00 
31,034,011.04 
25,775.502.72 
20,000,757.97 
21,780,229.87 
19,431,027.21 
21,249,809.99 
23,526,256.79 
30,932,587.42 
21,497,626.27 
18,963,309.82 
14,959,935.36 
17,365,301.37 
15,125,126.84 
13,536,984.74 
15,686,671.66 
15.032,046.26 
15,283,437.17 
17,292,601.44 
16,021,079.67 
13,907,887.74 
15,141,126.8U 
16.926,431.65 
21,378,809.31 
22.006,206.24 


30,136,084. .43 
31,701,293.79 
28,797,795.73 
27,147, 732.38 
34,561,546.29 
58,823,984.80 
63.942,104.25 
55,953,077.72 
60,506,978.47 
67,803, 128.24 
82,618,034.18 


Indians. 


$2,865,481.17 
2,327,948.37 
3,152,032.70 
2.629.975.97 
5,089, 360.71 
295,729.32 
"i 642,531.77 
A 100,682.32 


6,692 ,462. 09 
8,384, ,656.82 
,966,558.17 
Kg 007.22 


— 
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Pensions. 


Miscellane. 


Interest on 
publie debt. 


$1,034,599.73 re der ,237.69| $4,034,157.30 


852, ,170.47 
1,078,513.36 
4.985,473.90 

16,347,621.34 
15,605,549.88 
20,936,551.71 
23,782,386.78 
28,476,621.78 
28,340,202.17 
34,443,894.88 
28,533,402.76 
29,359, 426.86 
29,038, 414.66 
29,456,216.22 
28, 257,395.69 
27,963,752.27 
27,137,019.08 
35,121,482.39 
56,777,174.44 
50,059, 279.62 
61,345,193.95 
66,012,573.64 
55,429, 228.06 
56,102, 267.49 
63, 404,864.03 
75,029,101.79 
80,288,508.77 
87,624,779.11 


7.7 
6, 108,046.67|106,936, 855.07 
8,521,469.01 124,415,951.40 
11,150,577.67 134,583,052.79 
13,345,347.27 |159, 357,557.87 
10,293,481.52/141,177,284.96 
9,939,754.21 |141.395.228.87 
12,165,528.28| 39,434,000.98 
13,016,802.46 141,053,164.63 
10,994,667.70|147, ,452, 368.61 
12 ,805,711. 14 139, 394,929.07 
10.175.107.00 |140,877,316.02 
io 896,073.35|189,323,621.99 


= 


049,584.85 |138,488,099. 73 


12; ,935.168.081138,425,646.07 


355, , 882.59 
23 198, 382.37 
27, 572, 216.87 
42,989,383.10 


13,190,344.84 
24,129,100.62 
53,685,421.69 

395,090.30 


TI, 
40,613,114.17 133,067,624.91 
51,110,223.72| 143,781, 591.91 
53, 009, ,867.67 140, 424,045.71 
56, 474, 061.53 130, 694,242.80 
53, 231, 461.56 129, 235, 498.00 
60,481,916.23/125,576,565.93 
60, 984, 757.42/117,357,839.72 
73, 328, 110.06|104,750, ,688.44 
85,141,593.61|107,119, (815.21 
71,070,702.98 103,093,544.57 
73, 599, 661.04 100, 243, 211.23 
58,926,532.53| 97,124,511.58 
58,177,703.57|102,500,874.65 
63,741,555.49 105,327,949.00 


54,713,529.76 
64,416,324.71 
57,219,750.98 
68,675,022.21 
70,920,433.70 
87,494,258.38 
14,166,929.85 
85,264,825.59 
72,952,260.80 
80,664,064.26 
81,403,256.49 
110,048,167.49 
99,841,988.61 
103,732,799.27 
101,943,884.07 
93,279,730.14 
87,216,234.62 
90,401,267.82 
96,520,505.17 
119,191,255.90 
105,773,190.16 
122, 282, (003.10 
113,469,323.91 
124,944,289.74 


95,757,575.11 
82,508, 741.18 
71,077,206.79 
59, 160,131.25 
54,578,378.48 
51,386,256.47 
50,580, 145.97 
47,741,577.25 
44,715,007.47 
41,001,484.29 
36,099, 284.05 
37,547, 135.37 
23,378,116.23 
27 264,392.18 
27.841,405.64 
30,978,030.21 
35.335,028.93 
37.791,110.48 
37.585,056.23 
39.896,925.02 
40,160,333.27 


28.556,348.82 
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GOVERNMENT BY FISCAL YEARS FROM 1842 TO 1903—Continued, 


Gross 
expenditures. 


a —M——MQ | o— ————————À|————————— d«6—————— M |———— += 


$23,001,530.67 
389,173,562.29 
603,314,411.82 


$85,387,313.08 
565,66 /.503.14 
899,815,911.:5 


1,295,041,114.86 
1 ,906, 433, 331.37 
1, ,139, 344,081.95 
1,093,079, 655.27 
1.069,889,970.74 


584,777,996.11 
102,907,842.88 
691,680,858.90 
682,525,270.21 
524,044,597.91 
124,098,933.99 
682,000,885.32 
714,446,357.39 
565,299,898.91 
590,641,271.70 
966,393,692.69 
700,233,238.19 
425,865, 222.64 
529,627,739.12 
855, 491,967.50 
504,646.934.83 
471,987,288.54 
447,699,847.86 
539,833,501.12 
517,685,059.18 
618.211,390.60 


684,019,289.56 
773,007,998.99 
698,908,552.78 
710,472,157.22 
748, 369,469.43 
718,955,037.07 
827,588,124.80 
946. 222, 148.83 


620.515.520.86 


Gold and Silver Produced in tbe United States, 1860 to 1902. 


(The estimate for 1860-1872 is by R. W. Raymond, Commissioner, and since 1872 by the Bureau of the Mint.) 
A EE 


us 
o 
e 
bei 


Calendar Years. 


t 
Fine Ounces. | Value. | 
1880 1; 07 9 Doe e 2,225,250 $46,000,000 
EE 2,080,195 43,000,000 | 
EE 1,596,300 39,200,000 
T^ COMMENDO MA CAM 1,935,000 40,000,000 
A A ee 2'230 098 46.100.000 
Ee | 2514,59 53,225,000 
1866.. e 2,588,063 53,500,000 
nr E ON | 2'502.197 51,725,000 | 
A e | 2322000 48,000,000 
E eet e 2'394 563 49,500,000 
Er eed d Ade A: 2.418.750 50,000,000 
ite et | 2.104.313 43,500,000 | 
EIER i 1741.500 000,000 | 
|y REOR casein | 1.741.500 36.000.000 
T Eege 1,620,563 33,500,000 | 
"Ero chook cates NON ens 1,615,725 | 33,400,000 
E dd 1:930. 162 39,900,000 
Te E HD cu 2.268.788 46,900,000 
EE AE dE 216,800 51,200,000 
Pr E ROPA AA 1,881,187 . 38.900.000 
3880. 22 as 1741.5 26.000.000 | 
Be ck 1.678.612 34.700.000 í 
ÓN 1.512.187 32,500,000 | 
EE 0 O 1,451,250 30.000.000 | 
EE 1,489,950 20.800.000 | 
EE 1,535,325 31,890,000 
Ing OOI IIIN | 1.692.125 35,000,000 
{SGT RONDA dl | 1.596.215 23,000,000 
TE A i 1.604.541 33,175,000 
150... S | 1,587,000 32^ 800.000 
Ee 1.588. 880 32.815.000 
E 0D 1.604.541 33.175.000 
E T E 1'596.375 33.000.900- 
ise 1.739.323 35.955.000 
TEE 1910813 39:500,000 
PSG. case on NUN 2,254; 160 46,610,000 
ggas O 2'568 152 53.088.000 
TN 2.774.935 57.363.000 
agys O U 3.118,398 | 641463,000 
EE 3.437.210 | 71.053.000 
1900. :| 3.829.897 | 9.171.000 
0. | 3:805,500 | 78.666.700 


Gold. 


Fine Ounces 


116,015 


3,480,469 
6.574,219 


10, 441, "406 
9,281, "250 
9,281,250 

12.375,000 

17,759,062 

22,236,328 

21,650,000 

28,849,000 

24,518.000 

30,009,000 

30,783,000 

34,960.000 

31.550,000 

30,320,000 

33,260,000 

36,200,000 

25,730,000 

37,800,000 

39,910,000 

39,440,000 

41,260,000 

45,780,000 

50.000,000 

54,500,000 

58,330,000 

63,500,000 

60.000,000 

49,500,000 

55,727,006 

58,835,006 

53.860,000 

54.488,000 

54,764,000 

57.647.000 | 

55,214,000 | 


Silver. 


$157,000 
2,062.000 


13, 866, 000 
12,307,000 
12,298,000 
16,734,000 
23,518,000 
29,396,000 
35.890,000 
36,869,000 
30,549,000 
34,690,000 
36,970,000 
40,270,000 
35,130,000 
34,720,000 
37,850,000 
41,120,000 
39,660,000 
42,070.000 
42,500,000 
39,230,000 
40,410,000 
43,020,000 
46.150.000 
51.225,000 
57,630,000 
55.563.000 
46.800.000 
31,422,000 
36,445,000 
39,655,000 
32,316,000 
32,118,000 
32,859,000 
35,741,000 
33,128,400 
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. {Com’rcial Value.| Coining Value. 


$150,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 

8, 500,000 
11,000,000 
11, ,250, ,000 
10,000,000 
13,500,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
23,000,000 
28,150,000 
35.750,000 
37,300,000 
31.700,000 
38,800,000 
39.800,000 
45,200,900 
40,£00.000 
39,200,000 
43,000,000 
46.800,000 
46,200,000 
48,800,000 
51,600.000 
51,000,000 
53,350.000 
59.195,000 
64,646,000 
70,435.000 


64, 000,000 
72.051,000 
76, 069.000 
69.637 ,000 


74,533.000 
71,387,800 
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(The annual production of 1860 to 1872, compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. 


Product of Gold and Silver in the World, 1860 to 1902. 


Calendar Years. 
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Coinage of Gold and Silver by the Mints ot tbe World, 


(From the report of the Director of the Mint.) 
Gold. 


Calendar Years. 


DES OO 11D VERON ON sus. 
E? Zem è 


those of the Bureau of the Mint.) 
Gold. 


6,486,202 
5,949,582 
5,949,582 
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11,420,068 
13.877, 906 
14.859.285 
12,366,319 
12,740,746 


| Wine Ouncés. 
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Incidental Coinage at the Philadelphia Mint. 


| 
| 


| Fine Ounces. 


Value. 


$134,083,000 


* 


122,959,090 
122,959,000 
122,959,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,600 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
115,577,000 
115,577,000 

96,200,000 

90,750,000 

97,500,000 
103,700,000 
113.947, 200 
119,092,800 
108,778,890 
106,436,800 
103,023,100 
101.996, 600 

95,392,000 
101,729,600 
108,435.600 
106,163,900 


123,489.200 
118.848.100 
130,650,000 
146,651,500 
157,494.800 
151.175.600 
198,763,600 


255,634,500 
263,374,700 


12,462,5 
5,568,279 
,480,202 
10.309.645 
$.753,196 


90 


11.025.680 
11,178,855 

9,476,639 
21.174.850 
19.131.244 
22,548,101 
17,170,053 
12,001,537 


l 
| 
| 


| 


— —À — — MÀ 


Vine Ounces. 


29,095,428 
35,401,972 


35,401,972 _ 


35,401,972 
35,401,972 
35,101,972 
43,051,585 
43,051,583 
43.051,583 
43,051,583 
43,051,583 
63,317,014 
63.317,014 
63.267,187 


55,300,781 | 


62,261,719 
61,153,125 
62,679,916 
73,385,451 
74,383,495 
74,795,273 
79,020,672 
86.412,091 
89,175,023 
81,567,501 
91,609,959 
93,297,290 
96,123,586 
108,827,606 
120.213,611 
126.095,062 
137.170.919 
153,151,762 
165,472,021 
164.610,394 
167.500,060 
157,061.370 
160,421,082 
169.055.253 
167,577,533 
172,838,870 
174,998,573 


Value. 


257, 630.802 
135.778, 387 
195.987.428 
213.119.278 
201,616,466 
159,386,611 

90. 762,511 
149,725,081 


A A 


\ 
| 


147,015,275 .. 


99,697,170 
104.815.114 

99,132,195 

95.157,582 

94,642,070 
124.992.465 
134.828,855 
168.901.519 
149,244,965 
119.534,122 
172.413.124 
232.420,517 
221.921,032 
231.087,438 
195,899,517 
437,722,992 
395,477,905 
466,110,614 
354,036,497 


248,093,787 | 


Silver. 


$39,337,000 
46,191,000 
41,651,000 
41,616,000 
41,616,000 
47,368,000 


57,646,000 . 


51,118,000 
57,086,000 


57,043,000 ` 


51,113,000 
83,958,000 


83,105,000 ; 
82,120,800 - | 


10,614,400 
11,518,100 
18,322,000 
75,278,600 
84,540,000 
83,522,700 
85.640.000 
89,925, 100 
98,232,300 
98,954,300 
90,785,000 
97,518,800 
92,793,500 
94,031,000 
192,185,900 
112,414,100 
131,987,000 
135,500,200 
133,404,400 
129,119,900 
104.493.000 
109,545,600 
106,859,300 
96,252,700 
99,742,600 
100,546,500 
107,159,900 


Silver. 


Fine Ounces. | Coining Value. 


101,741,421 
79,610,875 
92,741,118 
97.899,525 
88,449,796 

124,671,870 
81,124,555 
65,442,074 
83,539.051 
85,685.996 
84,541,904 
74,120,127 
98,044.475 
96,566,844 

126,388,502 

104,354,000 

107,788,256 

117,789,228 

106,962,049 

120,282,947 

106,697,783 
87,472.523 
98,128.832 

123,394,239 

129,775.082 

115.461.020 

128,566,167 

136,907,643 


107,439,666 | 





Since 1872 the estimates are 


| Com’rclal Value.| Coining Value. 


) 


$37,618,000 
45,772,000 
45,772,000 


55,663,000 
55,663,000 
81,864,000 
81,864,000 
81,800,000 
71,500,000 
80,500,000 
$1,600,000 
81,040,700 
94.852.200 
96,172,600 
96,705,000 
102,168,400 
111.802.200 
115,297.000 
105.461.400 
118,445,200 
120,626,800 
124,281,000 
140,706,400 
155,427.700 
163,032,000 
177,352,300 
198,014,400 
213,944,400 
212:829.600 
216,566,900 
203,069, 
01,413, 


223,468.200 
226,260,700 





$131,544,464 





102,931,282 | 


119,915.467 
126,577,164 
114,359,332 
161,191,913 
104,888,313 

84,611,974 


108,010,086 | 


110,785,934 
109,305.705 

95,832,084 
126.764.574 
124,854.101 
163.411,9897 
134.922,344 
139,362,595 
152,208,144 
138,294,367 


155,517,347. 


137,952,620 
113,095.18 | 
126.873.642 
159,540.02 1 
167.790.006 
149,282,936 
166,226,964 
171,011 92° 
138,911,891 


During the fiscal year of 1901 the mint at Philadelphia coined, in addition to the domestic coinage. 225,- 
Besides this coinage, whieh 


was done under contract, the Philadelphia mint produced 1.041 medals of gold, silver and bronze, for varfous 








A number of these were school medals. some were single medals awarded for particular deeds, 
greater part were medals authorized by the Government for presentation in the various depart- 
ments of Life Saving, the Army and the Navy. The profit ou medals and proof coins was $1,628.84. 
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| £oinage of Mints of the United States trom Their Organization, 
1792 to June 30, 1902. 














Denominations O O O O O O O OOO OOOO O Pieces. | Value. 
Gold. l 
1 SE EE Ee O Ce d d " 81,433,432 $1,628,668,640.00 
AUTOS. socie UR Ee tx Dec a ATES E de E RAS T Rus 36,509,847 '365,093,470.00 
e gles Vau eU A i aUe s ox ce M da re tere Vorne 56,134,065 253, 820. 325,00 
Bree ollar pieces (coinage discontinued under act of September 26, 1850) 539,792 1;619,376.00 
DLOE eagles oie Cae es a ea eee meee a bee Oe wate er M ey HIE Ta ES 11,771,301 29,428,252.50 
oli rs (coinage discontinued under act of September 26, 1890)......... 19; 499,331 19, 499,331.00 
| "Total WEE EE EE 206,517,774 — $2,328,134,400 50 
| Silver 
} Dollars (coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873, and resumed PN 
| . under act of February 28, 1818)......... see Rhe 59,229,103 | $550,229,103,00 . 
Trade s (Lafa EE e EE | 35, RED. Se | Md res 
ollars (Lafayette souvenir), aot March 3, 1589...» 9*9 seas „026. 
Half dollars... ..02....... EE GE 308,090; 986 | 154,045,493.00 | 
Half dollars (Columbian BEILER evum tensa v SR qoM MEER 5,002,105 2,501,052,50 | 
uarter COLAS a a dea 28b. 083, "979 71,270,994,75 
uerter dollars (Columbian souvenir)... 0,02; 0,005. 
| Twenty-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act of May 2, 1878).......... 1, s. 000 1,000.0 
O Oer en rms ene ui Du ey S 410,411,219 | 11,047121.90 
Half dimes (coinage discontinued, act February 12, 1873).............. 97, 604, 388 | 9.40 
Three-cent pieces (coinag? discontinued, act of February 12, 1813)...» 42,736,240 1 CH 087 87 20 
Total silver...... EE EE 1,736,628,993 $861.553,027.50 50 
Minor, | . 
l ne -cent pieces, nickel, e anle ia 417,527,054 | $20, 876, De 10 
ee-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act of Sep:ember 26, $110). 31,518,316 41,349.48 ' 
Fett pieces, bronze (coinage discontinued, act February 12, 1813). 45,601,000 912752000 ; 
One-cent ieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act February 21, 1851)... 156,288,744 1,562,887.44 
oo ieces, nickel (cuinage discontinued, act April 22, 1864 Do EE 200, 112,000 2,007 ,720.08 
meceni pieces, DrOhZe.. uu es A EEN 1,160,301,824 | 11,603, 018.24 
alf-cent pieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act February 21, 1857). 1,985,222 926.11 11 
p" a O E TRUM foe /— 2,019,854,160 | | $87,948,373, 373.97 
| Total coinage. eee ra EE TE _$3,227,630,T01.97 | 





Tinports and Exports of Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion by 
the United States, 1843 to 1902. 


(From the report of the Director of the Mint.) 























l Gold. (` Silver 
- isca? Years. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | | Exports. 
ENEE | $7,066,437 | $407,687 | $5,203,898 | $1,113,104 
AA e Sada vx spese mre co Sec i 1,613,304 1.266,521 4,217,125 4,081,693 
EEN ARO i 818,850 3,055,425 3,251,292 5,551,070 
1010 ee | 910.413 2.053,199 2,867,319 1,852,069 
CH EE Pe RON INR 21,574,931 1,037,921 2,546,358 369,108 
E ege EE 3,408,755 11.071,197 2,951,529 4,110,419 
849...... ROGER) Cats dq alone mene sae 4,068,647 1,972,233 2,582,593 3,432,415 
1850 usi AU eS CU VA E 1,776,706 4,560,627 2,802,086 2,962,367 
e A CHOSES NONE MD 3,569,090 22,836,913 1,884,413 6,635,839 
UU eos! 3,558,059 40,073,979 1,846,985 2,600,156 
e ola aa 2,427,356 25,442,858 ' 1,774,026 2,044,017 
IR. 3,212,719 30,554,464 3,726,6 727,040 
1855...... e iaa csi ir E | 1,092,802 55,109,215 2,587,010 1,138,128 
ET hot ed cR er is ERAN FEIN: | 590,305 45,000,977 3,217,327 744,508 
189 E E NRI: eds 6,654,636 65,232,653 5,807,163 3,904,269 
EE 11,566,068 50,002, 804 1,108,428 2,630,343 
E EE 2,125,397 61,108,053 5,309,392 2,119,858 
1860 eR END Sabie | 2,508,186 58,446,039 6,041,349 8,100,200 
||: EE 42.291.930 21,423,913 4,047,681 2,367,107 
EE EE | 13,907,011 33.439,903 2,508,041 1,447,737 
Ir vea os st Yat ei Minn i 5.530,538 62,162,838 4,053,567 1,993,773 
E CN | 11,176,169 100,661,634 1,938,843 4,734,907 
A du HE ER ee | 6,498,292. 58,381,033 3,311,844 9,262,193 
EE EEN 8,196,261 11,197,309 2,503,831 14,846,762 
AA A amoris potu Desa qur m 17,024,866 39.026,627 5,045,609 21,841,745 
EEE vene du vien ane rn obadce EE | 8,737,443 13,396,344 5,450,925 21,387,158 
ESCO P T te 14,132,568 36,003,498 5,675,308 21,134,882 
Irura ed E date wine: Ee | 12, n ,950 33.625,962 14,362,229 24,519,704 
oa he as Domini oleada | 5 83,561 | 66,686,208 14,386.463 31,755,780 
Dp AP M E MM SU a C HORAS | 7, ,458 49.548,76 5,026,231 30,328,774 
yr pA HERMAN "447 41,856.71 12,798,490 39,751,859 
137 CEET | 13; 50: „137 34,042,420 8,951,769 32,587,985 
Ero EE E EE 13,656, 66,980.977 7,203,924 25,151,165 
O A M ends S DEUS | 7,993: Tox 31.177,05 | 7,943,972 25.329.952 | 
A A eate o RR e REA | 26,246,234 26,590,874 14,528,180 29.571,863 
EE | 13 SERO. ,215 9,204,455 19,491,099 24,535,870 
ao duas 24,948 4,587.614 14,671,052 20,409,827 
KEE etd Dad | S0. 758,208 3.639,025 12,215,914 13,503,894 
VG A AS 100,031.95 2,565,132 10,544,238 16.841,715 
Ee dee 34,311,05 82,581,880 8,095,336 16, 829, ,599 
[n REMO EINE STRICT NAA 11,784,149 11,600,888 10,755,242 20, ,219, 445 
E erste tate bo OK news eee eS 22,831,317 41.081,957 14.594.945 26.051,426 
E NCC I DLE ate | 26,691,696 8,477,892 16,550,627 33,753,633 
| MEAM ER UT NEUEN HE ! 20,743,349 49.059. 191 11,850,307 29,511,219 
a os e Ld ee 49.910, Git 9.701.187 17,260.191 26,296,504 
A O er ma bd | 43,934,31 18.376.234 20,514,232 28,146,510 
[112 A A | 10,372,145 | 60,083 83,246 | 24,682,280 | 30,716,783 


'* For nine months. 
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| IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION BY THE UNITED STATES, 
| 1543 TO 1902—Continued. 
Fiscal Y Gees O o Silver. Pide 
ace CAES. | Imports. ^ Expor ts. EM ~ Impor ts. | Ex ports. 
1800... 6 s Ur SSS hess E pers eua iv» a | ET 091,146 $17, 350, 193 | $21,024, lar | $36,069, 602 | 
RT WEEK y 18,516, 12 2,850 26, 215,916 23,033,051 
I8UA. peser Bk O Y RE Rd INR | 50,152,874 50: Su 533 | 28, 164, Sai | 33, 800, 562 
| AROS dao renes EEN 22,069,380 108,966,855 | 34,293,999 41,947,812 
DESE E T 12,959,563 11, 162, 228 | 19,965,713 51 "007, 072 
OO e Ne E A E Ee à 86,354,1 Gu 66, Du, 136 20, 211, 179 41, "842; "968 
(AA Sewn cane meen ew cae eek ac 33,507,858 112,412,465 | 27,314,015 60,516,273 
EL ute so ac ien saw ed Aw ax apa i os | 85,021,992 40, 412, 151 |! 30,588,438 63,225,273 
| 1898.......... .. WR Rd pis See EORR SAI acd Uca 120,402,195 15 ,533, 119 l 30, ,929, 451 55,151,591 
EEN is oa a, xta cs paa | 88,978,882 37,549,183 | 31 120,518 56, 655,335 
1900. Ses A E SOs es 44,573,184 | 48, "266, "159 35.256.302 56,712, 210 
1001]. uu daa kr O Ca a eoe d eio | 66,051,187 53, 185, 177 | - 36,386,521 64,285,180 
1802. ooi Cie OUR RA DECRE Cah Re San | 52,021,254 48, ,568, "950 i | 28. 28,232,254 | ` 49,732,396 49, 132,390 
j 
I 
Tnternal Revenue Statistics. 
RECEIPTS BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1902. 
ASENSI AA ARA AI : 
States and Territories. | e enpe ]h |. States and Territories. | Fem as ee 
ATADO c eres o's. Purto x ew Oe 402,515.47 || Montana?......... cece cece eee nn . $792,657.28 
KT ee S XAR CAO eH eS | 315403 q4| Nebraska. coso eene sers 2,859,789.02 
Ee v I RSEN; 3,1 GEZ A New Hampshire’. eee "964,528.68 
RE, ECKE 975,429.33||New Jersey... IH 8,035,946.35 
Connecticut? ...... 0.0... cece eee eee 8,062,808.G1 || New Mexico?.......oooooocoooomomoooo.! .76,130.1 
Florida; s hoor dae Phe pace sh E c 611, ,534.09 | |New York....... se Rm 38,694,831.27 
Georgias EE ren PA Rabat I apa 601,806.54 | North Carolina. ..... e ,618,659.50 
A seca IAN PEOR ,235.22|| North and South Dakota..............- 157,927.87 
Illinois, ere A acm ded eI :029.115.30||OhiO. .« cocido de EET En 22,073,559.51 
¡EIA A A AS 25,118,552.61||Oregon!*........ eee n n ,1,092,010.89 
fe casas A 1,251,166, 64 Pennsylvania. ...... enn nnn 22,841,669.22 
Boangas# ENKE LN dee NENNEN A e 50,416.32 ||South Carolina. ......-- n 58,075.29 
A ed con Peg eee Y vere 21,969,013.30 | Tennessee. ....... se n S 1,940,477.37 
Louisiana... eene 2453,995.4T ||Texas. iux a n HE EYE CR D S PCR 1,143,982.58 
Marsionde. eee 1,410. 011.11 || Virgini. eee eer ye tdo coa 4,097,788.91 
Massachusetts. 0.00. cece oo... 5,956,538,74|| West Virginia... 1,401,375.66 
MIChIBSB. ee A den EE p EXE ES 4,550, 595. aL | Wisconsili. «s va EE 10,029,943.22 
Mipnesobd.- x a ru bee E rei gra 2, si EE 
| Missouri eera E CE D E EE Gässel Total. el $271,867,990,25 
| 1Including the State of Nen ada. 2Including the State of Wim min 3Including the State of Rhode Island. 
*Including the Indian Territory and the Territory of Oklahoma. nclu ing the State of Mississippi.  9Including 
the State of Delaware, District of Columbia and two counties of Virginia. ‘Including the States of Idaho and 
Utah, ‘Including the States of Maine and Vermont. Yluciuding the Territory of Arizona. 1%Including the 
¡ State of Washington and the Territory of Alaska. 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Receipts for each fiscal year from 1863 to 1903, Inclusive: 
Yea T Year | Year | 
_ ended June 30. Revenue. i| _ ended June 30. Revenue. ended June 30. i _ Revenue. — 
EE Lo ban kee we $37 ,640,787.95 | IBT eee 1$118,630,407.83 1881.............. Ris ,686,249.44 
le eoo vx 09,741,134.10 E eg E 10,581,024.74 INUD ol. y beu. 153,971,072.57 
1800... vo ain ,461,215.25 ¡E oig Sates o 113,561,610.58 E boi e tee xl 161,027,623.93 
LSC ae SI ees 309,226,813.42 IBSO. o ve ad 124,009,373.92 o CO 147,111,232.81 
E A 266,027,537 43 TSS EEN 135,264,385.51 IBID id aa 143,421,612.02 
IO iii 191,087,589.41 TEBA it ir a 146,497,595.45 1890... ise mnn 146,762,864.74 
EEN, haces ieee 158,356,460.86 ¡| 1883.............. 144,720,368.98 Ee soe 146,688,574,29 
0 682 às „899,756.49 || 1884.............. 121,586,072.51 I898 1. 2g easi i 170,900,641,49 
1871... 25 143,098,153.63 ¡| 1885.............. 112,498,725.54 Me te ae | 273,437,161 51 
aL A ES EV ,842,177.72 TR 2 viae v vs 116,805,936.48 1900: ¿a pesa ze à 5,327 ,926.76 
LS ass 113,729,314,14 || 1887.............. 118,823,391.22 E eoa eus | SE, BERG 42 
IBI. A e eoe 102,409,784.90 I888 Dm 124,296,871.98 IL ' 271,867 
t 1815.............. 110,007,49: IBRD.. E 130,881,513 92 1908... eua al 230,740, GH 57 
be ETA e 116,700,732.03 EE ....1 142,606,705.81 


py of 
axa 
Fiscal years which col- regale at 
ended June 30. teetan each rate: 
made A. 
| Dollars. Dollars. ! 
1886.............. 1.00 19,157,612.87 
E O 1.00 21,381,411.79 
1888... 2. 9 1.00 22,829,202.90 
1889.............. 1.00 23,235,863.94 
1890.............. 1.00 25,494,798.50 
DBO oc: 1.00 28,192,327.69 
1802... mos 1.00 29,431,498.06 
1803. eee 1.00 31,962,743.15 
1894050 oe ec ess | 1.00 | 30,834,674.01 
TOO ei vl 1.00 31,044,304. 
1996 A 1.00 | 33,139,141.10 
1801. i t ocium 1.00 31,941,362.40 |; 
1898.............. 1.00 | 34,480,524.23 | 
addo 2.00 4,404,621.40 | 
1899........... 1.00 2,010.31 
PUE 2.00 | 67,671,231.00 
1900 sv en 2.00 12, 162, "010. 56 
1907. | 2.00 | 74,956,593. En 
1902 .ono.o.o.o.o.o»s $00 | 16, 162, 416. 97 
: |. $1.80 | 942.85 
P9908 see CN 3 1.00 41 ME 931.23 








Aggregate 


quantities at 


each rate. 


Barrels. 
20,110,933 


i 4 
35,112,426 
2,380,880 


40, 517,078 

44,476,511 
3,07 

46,647,652 


— M M—————————————— 
—————— — 
H 


Aggregate 
collections for 
each fiscal 

year. 


19,157,612.87 
21,387,411.79 
22,829,202.90 
23,235,863.94 


72,762,070.56 
74,956,593.87 


47,547,856.08 





~ Dollars. 


PRODUCTION OF FERMENTED LIQUORS, 1886 TO 1903. 


aud 


their 


Aggiegate quantities in barrels 
equivalent 


in 


gallons for each fiscal year. 


20,710,933 
23,121,526 


30,478,192 
31,817,836 
34, ,317 

33,334,783 
33,561,411 
35,826,098 
34,423,094 
37,493,306 


39,330,849 
40,517,078 


~ Barrels. ` 


46,050,750 | 





| Gallons, ` 


642,038,923 
716,767,306 
765,086,789 
778 ,443 


1,219,256,319 
1,256,029,418 


1,469,497,995 | 


—— 
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WITHDRAWALS FOR CONSUMPTION. 















































. . | 260, 957,560|) 


The quantities: of distilled spirits, fermented liquors, manufactured tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarettes, oleo- 
margarine and filled cheese on which tax was paid during the last two fiscal years are as follows: 
AAA MIL ug OP Ugo US A ! Fiscal Y Ended J 30. E 

| Article Taxed. | ee" a 490g — Increase. | Decrease, 
Spirits distilled from apples, “peaches, grapes, pears, 
pineapples, oranges, apricots, berries, prunes, figs " E 
CH, BE EE EK Gallons..... 1,509,211 1,403,204] ........ 106,067 
Spirits distilled from materials other than apples, 
peaches, grapes, pears, pineapples, oranges, apri-| 
cots, berries, prunes, flgs and cherries.........j Gallons..... 99,267, 132| 103,401,447| 4,133,715] ...... 
Fermented liquors Quse s aus vend PNE. eR EE Barrels..... 517, 78 ,832 "961,754 ASS 
Cigars, weighing more than 2 lbs. per thousand....|Number.... 5,110,934,369,6,103,567,265 332,632,896] ...... 
Cigars, weighing not more than 3 lbs. per thousand. (Number. 684,504 050} ,340| 76,428,320} ...... 
Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lbs. per thousand|Number.... 2,271, 622, 620,2, 642, 961, 944/371, "339, 318] ss 
Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lbs, per thousand.|Number.... 5,447, 192 8, 56, 3,209,661 de 
Snüuff eege ee e EE d E ounds..... 6,691,844 17, 611, 136 979,202] ...... 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking AUN ES Pounds..... 294" 101,715 298; 8,339 3,946,824| ...... 
Oleomargarine ........s. eee RR hot Pounds..... 2. 646, 333! 123, 133, 853| 21, "487, 520)... 
Filled cheese............... NARA ao ounds..... "597 | Weare ale steely A 1,305,597 
The quantity of mixed flour withdrawn cannot be stated, owing to iie variable number of pounds taxed. 
MATERIAL USED IN PRODUCTION OF SPIRITS, 1892 TO 1902. 
UC) —— 1l asus. d Molasses |o... Molasses 
Spirits pro- used to Spirits pro- dt R 
Grain used. duced from duced from used d um pro- 
Calendar Year. grain. Uc ae Nola: prounce duced 
: Bushels. “Bushels. | Gallons. | Gallons, Gallons. | Gallons. ¡ Gallons, 
IBIZ ei ka RS EAE EE | 26,489,827 112,812,723 | ....... au Ea ME ,090, 1,956,318 
INUS... e eR MEYER STU 29,030,409 126,545,017 j a. aM A a 2,775,752 | 2,106,765 
REN fade ce ox or eoo ns 19,716,818 87,340,897 Simone CP" iesus as 2,598,40 1,840,59 
IBOD.. i.v ua e pe rapi YR 18,057,107 78,172,512 | ......... ,219,54 1,711,083 
1899. noxae edo Rew ane Eds i 18,030,618 82,456,153 3.507,609 3 642, 322 1,891,356 1,490,228 
A ARA A i Uh UE , 13,131,891 59,154,877 4,441,482 3,310, 771 1,711,860 1,294,157 
IBIR Luo ia a RE RUE ROTE | 17,260,246 77,443,199 2,591,382 | 1,978,468 ,112,118 1,340,546 
SET A CERERI REA | 21,580,468 96,295,933 | 2990 | 168,654 ,977,305 1,494,379 
TODO A v p ace RR 23, 114, 262 103,151,104 | 888,416 ae oe 2,018,229 1,614,514 
TOO Recast eich GRA reca E 27,278, ¿847 121,948,299 à | 95582 1.020.746 2,144,644 1,124,082 
1002 LS oe cx ECK 21. 487;: 351 | 123, 841,304 9,788,297 2 2.574. dei 2,696,979 2,202,047 
TOBACCO AND SNUFF MANUFACTURED; 

Calendar year. o d Snuff. Calendar year. SEN Snuff. 
IBSUI.l. 44 ek SC VH ^ 259,855,085 10,674,241|1898............... 261,532,2 13,607, 
ESTI id E ac A POENI 264, 412, 161 11,426,927 BOD PY EE DAE 229 BLL aes 14,723,392 | 
So Em 238, 587, 702 11,952,736||1900............0....... 286,901,878 13,805,31 
1804 ado e n 257, '050; ,444 11,582,838/1901................... 296,378,074 17, 513,317 
ine iwi CR aUi er 363, 404, 840 RENG ge Tor PETI n ,048,039 ER ‘671, 186 

..0.060000000000000..1..00. D IXfBeeoeeeeeeeëe enee e 0,654,6 1 840, 4 
SOT veecenem M avis 283,320,857 13, 768, 455 idi 147 

CIGARS AND CIGARETTES MANUFACTURED. 

Calendar year Cigars. Cigarettes, Calendar year. Cigars. Cigarettes, 
EDD SERERE 4,422,024,212 | 3,137,318,596//1898................... -4,915,663,350 | 4,385,783,897 
J892; ra ed 4,674,708,260 3,282,001,283 EE ex eas 5531 abe oes TA OTe 403 
1883. 4. sad rre os 4,341,240,981 3,660,755,959||1900................... 6,176,596,421 3,258,716,305 
LEO c cec ue des 4.163,641,327 | 3,620,666, TT A Rd 6,914,639,012 | 2,728,153,697 
1800 dx Deu e Sp aye ws mie ea ripe Apr eres 1501124203 1d A ANA ,864,499,635 | 2,651,618,797 
ee lusteg |4:6318200820]| e 1,426,890,408 | 3,081,565,088 

se 
LEAF TOBACCO USED BY MANUFACTURERS, 1891 TO 1902. 
Year _ Pounds _ Total. ¡y Year | Pounds. Total. 
Cigars and sur Zeg 94,551,738 Cigars (large)........ ^ 88.480.874 NODE 
1891. } Tobacco and snuff. ...| 237,959,329 | 332,511,067||, 2098. 4 Cigars (large) EM RRE l 
f Cigars... e wae 90,875,830 Cigarettes........... 17,081,349] ( 349,877,737 
1892. 4 Cigarettes........... 9,907,222 339,012,619 | Tobacco and snuff. . 241,358,414|J 
ee and snuff....| 238,229,567 Cigars (large)........ 90,972,441 
Cigar8.....ooooo.... 84,428,797 | 1899... Cigars (small) ........ 2,774,237 
1893. 7 Cigarettes. .......... 497, 183| $ 312,907,679 d OIM cud hoe. 14 416 947|f 367,139,310 
Tobacco and snuff.... 215,981,699 Tobacco and snuff..... 258,975,685 
Cigars. e 11,359,405 Cigars (large)........ 102, 561,373 
1894, 4 Cigarettes........... 12,614,409| + 317,640,403|11900.. gis (small)........ "833,816 
Tobacco and snuff....| 227,666,589! igarettes........... 13.084.037| { 379,162,884 
Cigars. ........-..-. 77,499,875 * Tobacco and enut 0d 260,683.658 
1895. 4 Cigarettes........... ,094,338 | | 323,656,332 (Cigars (large)....... 112,889,751 |) 
| Tobacco and snuff.... geld 1901. j Cigars (smal)....... 3 495,511 La 
PE 4 Cigarett are Dg ois 15,938, 180 7 His aoa eke T are es ai pue SC 079,7 98,039,648 
igarettes........... E J obacco and snuff.... 
Tobacco and snuff... .| 213,345,52 oh WA 680 
[Cigar (large) rac etse ME 
gars (small)....... : 
1897. "` Cigarettes EE 17,.471,402| 1 357,171,033 
Tobacco and snuff. 





—— — 


Che Limits of the Port of Dew York. 


Both banks of the Hudson River and both banks of the East River, as far north as the boundary line 

of New York City; all the shore of Staten Island; all the Kill von Kull; all the lower bay outside of a 

Not awn from about Hoffman Island to the ship channel off Sandy Hook Point, and the city of id 
ew Yor 
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Steamship €ompanies in the United States. 


(Prepared expressly for The American Almanac by W. E. Arnold, General Passenger Agent, Joy Steamship Co.) 


_LINES TO COASTWISE AND AMERICAN FORI 











E : 
E À E 
fà 41 i JUE] Frequency of 
Company. ws Sailing from Sailing to E d 8 D Sailing. 
Sei 
| Z, | Së) 
American- dwaldn ERGO verse] T [New York..... Hawaiian ports............ TO (io ¡No Monthly. 
Boston & Phila. SS...... A re : |Boston........ Philadelphia............ Se hee teu wars be S Den weekly. 
Bridgeport B.. gesse eeesnue. .. [New York..... Bridgeport, Conn. ...s.sosneese " Geen Dee 
Brunswick Florida S. B...... 2 |Brunswick, Ga. Fernandina, Ela...........e- e ra eal em , pundas. 
lyde. l.i cea wees ... [5 [New York..... Jacksonvillé, Fla..... Lp di (al dI uad cann emi-weekly. 
3 |New York..... Jacksonville, Fla., via Charleston, EE 
E O A ta eee es wiaurs No {Yes| Weekly. 
$ New york d Georgetown, S CRAG ERA ES M RUE d No | ees Weekly. 
ew XOrkK..... adeipnia Queso e ne eoo ae wl cere xce 
Boston SE GS Jacksonville, Fla., and intermediate except Sunday: 
POTIS. Sos ta REESE No |Yes| Semi-weekly, 
Providence, R. }|Georgetown, S. C., and interme- 
diate DOS, eg ENEE e n No [No | Weekly, 
Eastern Steamship............].. ¡Boston, Mass.. |Bargor, Portland and Maine ports 
y. a | i to St, John, N. Busse ur ER No |Yesj About semi-weekly, 
Hartford & N. Y. Trans. .....: "L2 |New York..... Hartford, Conn., and intermediate Rade 
POTIS. i nn O | Yes| D, except Sunda 
Joy Steamship................ 2 |New York..... BOSTON: MS3.. sexe a sda ae Shwe No Seel Weekly" We 
2 |New York..... Providence, R. l.........orooo.... No |Yes|D, except Sunday. 
Maine Steamship ME PME ENT" 2 |New York..... Portland, Mà uellet boe Ts No lYes| Tri- weekly 
Mal MOV SS See Re PER ees T |New York..... Galveston, Tex., via Key West...... No | Yes! Semi- Geet 
8 |New York, ‘Mobile, Ala., via Brunswick, Ga.... [No Yes| Weekly, 
Merchants & Miners' Trans. . 17: |Boston, Mass.. Baltimore, Md., and intermediate X 
í DO E ia E E ES vo |Yes| Almost daily. 
|Baltimore, Md. |Savannah, Ga VOU dude Wacken dd No |Yes/Tri-weekl 
| Providence, R.I Baltimore, Md., and intérmediate No ly ` aach 
ENEE SE O | Yes! Almost dail 
n " T Bia BM Pa savanni; Ga RN Ne SIE Weekly. 
etropolitan........:. eere ew York...... oston RSS ss a a vo [No | D. except S B 
Monteuk Steamboat. a...n... ^. |New York...... New London, Conn., via Sag Harbor.|No |Yes!2 and unday 
Morgan Line3...............- | 9 ¡New York...... Galveston, "Te... No |Yes|Semi-weekly, 
í . 4 |New York...... New Orleans, La... No | Yes|Semi-weekly. 
North Am. Trans. «€ Trading...| 7 |Seattle, Wash.. |Alaskan ports O ydo ie Yes Yes|Often as possible 
e . in se 
N. Y., N. H. & H. Marine Dist. | y |New York...... Fall River, Mass.: Providence, R. TUM 
. and Stonington. New London 
J and New Haven, Conn..........|No Yer Dail 
N. Y. € Porto Rico........... 1 |New YXork.. . [porto ico POMS era yc shes ae cra Yes Yes Weekly. 
Old Done CAE EES dE 7 ¡New York...... Norfolk, Va., via Old Point Comfort, No |Y Daily. 
Oregon R: R. € Nav...........].. Portland, m San rancisco, ( 1 sra (i660 Ae x |NO Yes Every five days. 
Pacific Packing & Nav a Es 16 |Seattle, Wash. ..|Alaskan portS............... Yes| Yesi About tri-monthly, 
Ee ege neon E e | 4 |Boston, Mass. ae NGS Scotian, "o pitt and " i 
rince Edward Island ports....... o |Yes| Weekly, 
‘Red CrosS...............¿..... 2 ¡New York...... St. Joh sce Pawar P. via Halifax.. - « [No |Yes Weekly” 
‘Savannah... sin 2222-2 rn | 7 |New York...... Savannah, GD ME ies wes Bs No | Yes! Tri-weekly. 
3 | 1 New York DEER Boston, Mass. DEENEN No |No | Semi- -weekly. 
“Represents entire fleet. 2 Summer season only. ?Southern Pacific Line. ^ Fall River Line. Other boats, 


week days only. 








LAKE AND RIVER LINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


: (Prepared expressly for The American Almanac by W. E. Arnold, General Passenger Agent, the Joy Steamship Co.) 


N 
LG 
u 
Company. Sailing from Sailing to 2 E Fre ancy, of 
zo ailing. 
ES 
dd 
, A EE E en 
Alaska Steamship..... ....|Seattló and Tacoma.| Alaskan Dot... Sen, | Whenever possible. ssi 
Albemarle Stenm Nay Sees Frauklin, Va....... Harrellsville, N. C. and Intermediate PO Yes. |D. Ex. Sunday. ible. 
Androscoggin UN Trans. . | Lake Portg........ ake PORE. NN noi ados Yes, |D. Ex. Sunday 
Arkansas River Packet. ... | Memphis, Tenn., 'icksburg, Miss., and Pine Bluff, ArK...... . | Yes. |Semi-weekly, 
Arnold Transit EE Cheboygan, Mich. .|Sault Ste. Marie, Mich............... e Yes, Daily. 1 
Bainbridge Nav........... ‘Bainbridge, Ga..... {Georgia and Florida Ports............ s.... [| Yes. | Weekly, * 
Baltimore & Philadelphia. : Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md..............ooo.o.o..o Yes, |D. Ex. Sunday. 
Baltimore Steam Pac Baltimore, Md..... Norfolk, Old Point Comfort ahd Ports- 
DOUG eu eas a ae nea , ID. Ex. Sunday. 
Barry Transportation ere | Chicago, Ill........ Green Bay, Wis., Muskegon, Th, and Other 
- Luke BOMB he ta ia cake ened Bees wees Yes, | Daily. 
Beach & Miller. ee Jácksonyille. Flà...|St. John's River Ports to Orescent “City... . | Yes, o -Wéekly. 
Beaufort & Savannah xus P Beaufort, S. C..... Savannah, G8. veau ever nsa mx duae eres Yes, | Tri-weekly. 
Benton Transit........ . |Chicago, TE. ive 2s Benton Harbor, n dee AD aerea ci ws dd dde Yes, | Tri- weekly. 3 
Block Island Steamboat. . Ercvidence, R. I....| Block Island, Ho 1o nu e RN A Yes. Daily.' 
Canada Atlantic Transit. . . | Chicago, Ill........ Debot Harbor, Ont. ., and Lake Ports a Yes 12s 
Casco Bay Steamboat..... Portland, Me...... Y Dobla va COS Paints c da Yes. D. Ex. Sunday. 
Catskill Evening Line..... New York. ........ Ze h D EE bud qui dos $e Yes, | D. Ex. Sun ay. 
Chattanooga & "Tennessee 
River Packet........... Chattanooga. Tenn Tennessee River LandingsS......oooooooooo. Yess |........ 
Chautauqua Steamboat....|Jamestown, N. Y...|Mayville, N. Y..............ee rn ne Yes, | Dailiy. 1 
Chesapeake Steamship..... Baltimore, Md..... Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, West Point 
and Richmond............. ada a Yes, | Daily.* 
Chester. e 4| St; Louis, Mo...... Cape Girardeau, MOL. duree cae og Nd Yes, | Tri-weekly. 
pinine ni & Pomeroy |. 
Packet. icis ov iss Cincinnati,O....... Maysville, Ky.; Portsmouth, O.; Pomeroy, O. [ Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday. 
Glove (Tor s e New York......... roy, b esc DTE A A Yes, |D. Ex. Saturday. 
evelan uffalo Tran- 
(iud uc n SQQ iq qr Buffalo, N. Y......|Cleveland and Toledo, O................. es, |Daily.' 
Cleveland & Georgian Bay. !Cleveland, O...... ISault Ste. Marie, Mich............... Lee. és, six NR 





Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.......... eiae 























Lake Michigan & Lake 


1 
| Superior Transportation. | Chicago, Ill........ Yes, |Semi-weekly, 
| Lake. "Ontario & Bay of : i 
; Quinte. «vcra ee EE Summerville, N. Y.. Gananoque, On. ose v Rd E tee ... | YES, | Weekly, 
| Lake Ontario & St. Law- . 
rence ci Kee GER Rochester. N, Y.... Alexandria Bay. Nu: Y. xus E e | unas 
Lee Line Vac RS LEA ‘Memphis, Tenn.... |Tenn,, IlL, Mo” , Miss. and Ohio Ports. . Sasa Yes, Daily. 
i Louisville" *& Cincinnati | |. i 
Packet... Cincinnati, O...... Louisville, Ky., and Madison........... er Yes, Daily. 
| Louisville & "Evansville e f 
` Packet SARL 9/9 € $9 9 99 E Louisville. Ky LN OMNE d S Evansville, Ind. ce... 0.1..10.000........ oo Seeeeee Yes, ; D Ex, Sunday. 
| Mackinac Trangportation S Mackinac C'y, Mich. |St. Ignace, Mich... . | Yes, | Daily. .- 
aniste udington o . . 
qui Transportation. ne Milwaukee, Wis....|Ludington and Manistee, Mich..... ees | Yes | D, Ex. Sunday. 
iami rie ana Tren . i EE 
| Transportation........ .|Cincinnati, O...... Great Miami Landings.................... Yes, | Daily. 
Michigan & Ohio Trans..|Detroit, Mich...... Lakes Michigan, Huron. St. Clair and Erie 
i : (0i pP TRE NO; bere ene 
Michigan, Ind. & Illinois. . |Chicago, Ill........ Manistee and Ludington, Mich............ No, | Tri-weekly.1 
Nashvill e & Evansville É ; ) 
Packet....... eee Nashville, Tenn.... |Cairo, Ill., Paducah, Ky. and Evansville, Ind. | Yes, Tri-weekly. 
Natchez € Bayou Sara 
Packet. o or doe Natchez, Miss. ..... Bayou Sara, La. sais. eese or aa | Yes, | Fri-weekly. 
| Natchez & Vicksburg Pkt. .| Natchez, Miss. ..... Vicksburg, TEEN Yes, | Tri-weekly. 
Newark par Short Line. .| Elizabeth, N. J..... New York City................ ibd; UE rin s No, |D. Ex. Sunday. 
New York & Albany Day |.. : ] 
DANG ha oye ce rte sio eor New York City..... Albany, N- ea Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday. 1 
Nia ma Navigation T ..|Toronto, Can...... Lewiston; AN. OX vue 6 RR pta wine Saws as Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday. 1 
0 ` Washington 
‘Steamboat P daa go d Norfolk, Va....... Washington, D; 0... o x65) 655 hr VI ERES Yes, | Daily. 
North. * Michigan Trans, Chicago, IN Gub Mich dO IE D 
portati0N.............. NIIT eboygan, Mich., an er Lake Ports..... Yes, | Semi-weekly, 
Northern Steamship. riga Buffalo, N. Y...... Duluth, Minn... Fes econ "d 
ENEE & St. John Palatka, Fla "m 
avigati 10D. eneen , Pla....... cala UVa sess ai aise ia wis Wa ta Yes, | Tri-weekl 
Ohio & E Le NE : ewe. E ett Chez ieston, NS Mos 129421093704 10.3 ds +. ....| Yes, | Weekly. P 
v n R X0... Madison, e ove Suse ae streia tes E 
Ohio River Aë, "ae Portland, Ore., and Yes, | Tri-weekly. 
Riparia, Ore. .... Astoria and Dayton, Ore., and Lewiston, Id.. .|Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday, 
Penobscot Bay Service..... Rockland, Me......|Castine, Me........ooooooooooooomormmor.oo Yes, | Daily. 
People's (als ama .|Mobile, Ala tao Selma and Montgomery. STEE Yes, | Weekly. 
People's (Hudson iver).. .|New York City. Albans, Ni a wk SEE ICH a I A Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday. 
Pittsburg & Cincinnati | Ape 
Packet... ECKER ss? Pittsburg, Pa...... Cincinnati Ow uus E ve bee tale ees Yes, | Tri-weekly. 
Pittsburg '& Elizabeth ` ` 
Packet... err nn Pittsburg, Pa......|Elzabeth, Primicias ... |Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday, 
Piu & Morgantown| ` 
Packef........ e eee Pittsburg, Pa..... -| Morgantown, W. Va.............. o ...... | Yes, | D. Ex. Sunday. 
Pi Beburg, Marietta de 
nesville Pees u-— . .|Pittsburg, Pa. «| Zanesville, DO ci ..... | Yes, | Weekly, 
Planters Line............ ‘Savannah, Ga.. -| Augusta, En. SEDA VE eee TRU QS TR Yes, | Weekly, 
Portland, Mt. Deet & 
olds. eae es , el Portland, Me...... [Jonesport, Me. enee Yes, | Semi-weekly, 
Richmond, ^ Norfolk & : i , Y 
Charleston..... sema oe] Richmond, Va. ..« (Charleston, RE iene sete es weaves dies .. | No. | Weekly. 
St. John E = sonrie aM if tm l Ñ . » DE baue 
AVON EI RN Bw Kerg ackson e, az. ayport, ! a see ee e e eren e EN an en EE es. ^ Ex. Sunday. 
Do Savannah, Ga...... "| Bluffton? S DN ee Më Yes, | Tri-weekly. d 
St. Louis E Tenn. "River I 
- Packet...... eere St. Louis, Mo..... . Cairo, Ill. ; Paducah. Ky., and. Florence, Ala. | Yes, | Semi-weekly. 
Seneca Lake Steam Nav. | Watkins, N. Y..... Niagara Falls; NY. eros oad ve Yes, | Daily. 1 
Southern Ee reen Savannah, Ga...... Augusta. Gan oou rac o CICER t Rm Yes, | Semi- weekly, 
South Haven Steamers.... |Chicago, Ill....... South Haven, Mich.................. eO | Yes, | Daily, 
Star-Cole Lines...........|Charlotte, N. Y.. Alexandria Bay, N. Y.................. "Yes, ¡ Tri-weekly, 1 
Tenn, River Nav......... |Chattanoo CH Tenn. .| Decatur, Ala. Ts Hiawassee River Landings.. Yes, | Weekly, 
der LijnB:..... 9 Detroit, Mich......| Rogers City, Mi DM ES M MP SHE e | Yes, | Tri-weekly. 2 
U. & Dominion Trans- : 
EE seccecee c o Duluth, Minn...... Isle Royale, Mich., and Hancock, Minn...... Yes. GE 1 








——— ——L<—. 
NS 


LAKE AND RIVER LINES IN 


Company. Sailing from Sailing to 
Columbia River & Puget 
Sound Nav............. Portland,Ore...... Astoria, The Dalles, Etc............... ss 
Crosby Transportation..... Milwaukee, Wis....|Grand Haven, Minas stis 
Day Lines si. 6k ess .| New York......... Albany, N. Y... sees bo isoce ech Enh 
De Bary (Clyde Line). Jacksonville, rs g Sanford, Fh. and Intermediate Landings. 
Deserónto Nav........... '| Gananoque, Ont.... Clayton, N WW vesesa studs Skee eile Meehan ea ees 
Detroit & Buffalo Steam- , 
¡e AA Buffalo, N, Y...... Detroit, Mich., and Lake Ports........ UE 
| Detroit & Cleveland 
i Nay lues ao .....| Cleveland, O....... Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, O............ 
Diamond Joe......... ... St. Louis, Mo...... St. Paul, Min... 4» us E BEN 
Erie & Western Trans.....| Buffalo, N. Y...... Duluth, Minh... aa ERG 
Fayetteville &  Wilming- 
ton Steamboat........ . | Wilmington, Del... | Fayetteville, N. C..............eeeeeeee ene 
Fulton Navigation........ | Old Forge, N, Y....| Arrow Head, AA sets 
Georgia & Ala. Steam- 

EE EENG me, Gauss cars EELER, "ALG. e gebei e I 
SE Transportation. . Ciao Tios ...|Green Bay, Wis., Muskegon, Mich., Maci 
; inac Island, Bi esce Nuus bla A 

Graham & Morton Trans- | 
portati0L........o...... Chicago, Ill........ Benton Harbor, Holland, EtC............. 

Gulf & Mississippi "Trans- 
Ortation.......- RR Ir Gulf of Mexico and Mississippi Ports..... 
Independent............- Tampa, Fla... Ellenton; Flaca aw xa hee xw 
! Inman-Decker Packet..... Newport, AIK.....- Cherokee in Tere ee ee ATO S Ru cud 
| Kilgore TransportatioD.+++.|...........«.«...... Ohio, Tenn., Cumberland aud Obion 
f S Rivers 1 Landings... Teer ee ere eer 

Lake George Steamboat... | Burlington, Vt..... Ee ains tara kir SEN 
Lake Keuka Navigatian....|Penn Yan, N. Y.. Hammondsport, Ns Y.............eee een. 


Duluth, Minn... mST m. 
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Frequency of 
Sailing. 


D, Ex. Sunday. 
Daily. 
D. Ex. Sunday. 1 
pi -weekly. 

e Ex, Sunday. 
Daily, 1 


| Dri-weekly. 1 


Tri-weekly. 
Daily.) 


Semi-weekly, 
Daily. 

Daily. 

D, Ex. ‘Sunda I 
Weekly. T 


Se 
D. Ex. Sunday. 


D, Ex, Sunday. 
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LAKE AND RIVER LINES IN THE UNITED STA'TES.—Continued. 








[ m 
E 
w 
Company Sailing from Sailing to o El Frequency of 
: =g Sailing, 
SE 
li 
U. 8. & Dominion Trans- | oes] i 
Doptation. Sault Ste. Marie, Mch| Michipicoten Island, Ont., and Munsing,! : 
, MICH seres qa ice ie E P re aem n qe i Yes, |Semi-weekly. 1 
Vicksburg is Greenville 

Packet... o rovs Vicksburg, Miss.... | Greenville, MiSS.......... «<<<... ...... Yes, | Tri-weekly. 

DO. uc e es New Orleans, La. Vicksburg Mim A e ee M a HP NF Yes, | Weekly. 
Virginia Navigation Xa du Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Vau s acce rota Yes, | Tri-weekly. 
Waccamaw Line.......... Conway, EP MM 1 Georgetown: Cirat cee Baw a die Yes, |Semi-weekly, 
White Star Line (Lake). .| Toledo, O........ «Detroit; Mila. coins ero 3X rx See ee Yes, | Daily. 

BO: £5 €^ wa ecc Detroit, Mich..... . | Port Huron, Mich... Yes, | Daily. 
Windsor, Detroit “E Soo. . | Cleveland, O....... Sault Ste. Marie, Mid dare Yes, | Bemi-weekly. 1 
Yazoo City Trans......... Vicksburg, Miss. ...| Yazoo, MiSS...........o.oooooonono ooo... Yes, | Weekly. 

Do ^ a eS Yazoo, Miss....... Campbellsville..............oooooo.ooo.... Yes, ¡ Tri-weekly. 

Do LC CURA Gon EROR New Orleans. La. Bayou des Glaizes... ............ Yes. | Weekly. 

1Runs in season only. ?Operates on Chattahooclies, Flint, Chipola and Apalachicola rivers. 8During fruit 


season only; otherwise, tri-weekly. ‘4Operates both Chesapeake and York River lines. 


STEAMERS PLYING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PORTS. 
(Prepared from the special report of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics.) 
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Carries 
EI . | Passen- 
e z = gers, 
2 | EN E Frequency 
Lines. = >| Sailing From— Foreign Terminus. e o A 
E tes $c ao of Sailing. 
3 JL 31215 
BEER, RE LZ ojola 
Agency Antwerp Naval i 
Stores CO.............. Be 2|Savannah, Ga.. . .[London, Hamburg, Antwerp.| No [No No | Monthly. 
Alaska Steamship........ A 4|Alaska.......... ¡VancouveT.......oooooo». A Yes Yes| ... [Two weekly. 
Allan. cd. .omoonno..por or. B 3 Boston, Mass e e ee e Glasgow e. o.en.n.ononso...rneso No No ... Semi- -monthly. i 
B 3|Philadelphia, Pa. |[GlasgoW.................. No ¡No | ... |Semi- monthly. 
Allan-State.............. B 3|New Yor City... (Olangog s.o e oeeoounnerues No |Yesi Yes| About two m'thly. 
AIrlCanh.s-.2 69399 ewe A 4¡New York City. . . [Sout ampton, Er Eng......... Yes| Yes| Yes; Wcekly. 

. : B 5| Philadelphia, Pa. |Liverpool................. Yesi Yes| Yes Weckiy. 
American and African..... B 5|New York City... Delagoa Bay.............- No |Yes|No [Two monthly. 
American and Asiatic..... B 2| New York City...|China, Japan, pun ..|No |No |No | Monthly. 
American and Australian.. B 2|New York Gis ..|Brisbane............ .... [No Yes No |Monthly. 

f . B .. |New York City... |New Zealand one m No |Yes|No | Monthly. 
American:Hawailan....... A 7|New York City... | Hawaiian portS............ No |No [No |! Monthly. 
American sna Indian..... Z . .|Boston. Mass.... |Calcutta............. .|No [No ¡No Irregular, 

(Bucknel).............|] A 2| New York City... |British India......... -e| No |No |No | Monthly. 
American Oriental........ B 2| New York City... [Chinese and Japanese ports. No [No |No ‘Monthly. 
American Petroleum...... D 2|Baltimore, Md...[AntwerD................. | No |No [No |Irregular, 
Amsinck.....o.ooo.oooo.... P 1jNew York City.../Oporto................ ... | No | Yes| Yes irregular, 
ADCHOF «5-6 seine owen ee ee es B 12| New York City...|Glasgow and Genoa........ 1a Yes|Yes| We 
Antwerp and Havre....... B T| Pensacola, Fla...|Antwerp and Havre........ No |No | No | Irregular, 
AÁTBO...ooooo.ooo. ehh nn G 5| New Orleans, La. |Belgian and German ports.. |No No | No j Monthly. 
AITOW. coe ee eee een B 2|New York City...|Dundee........... eee No [No [No zo 
Atl. and Mexican Gulf....|N € B ] 5|Galveston. Tex., 

i and Mobile, Ala Mexican portS........... ..|No |Yes¡No | Semi- -monthly. 
Atlantic and S. African... B 2| Pensacola, Fla... |Delagoa Bay............ «> |No [No [No | Monthly. 
Atlantic Transport........ B 7¡New York Gisa Ok e nac duda .| No |Yes No ES 
A 3| Baltimore, London. sesse 9 a n mon |No ¡No Every two weeks. 
: B 3| Philadelphia, Pa. |London.................. .|No (No No o | Every two weeks. 
Austro-American......... Au |l4[New Yor City. SE NEE A eX Ere No ¡No |No ; Twice monthly. 
Au 6|Galveston, Tex...|Barcelona, Genoa, Venice 
and Trieste. dee eens No [No |No Monthly, 
Au 5| New Orleans, La. |Adriatic and Mediterranean 
DOItS WEE No [No [No | Monthly. 
Au |20)Pensacola, Fla...|Trieste............ eee No |No |No , Tw:ce monthly. 
AGlhüf.cocue RC (X EK S 3|New Orleans, La. European portS............ No |No [No | Every two months 
Bahbamas................ B 1|New York City...|Nassau......... cece cence Yes| Yes| No | Monthly. 
Barber... e ne m rn Ge 1|New York City... lDunkirk, eese No No |No |Every two weeks. 
B 5|New York City... |China and Japan ports..... No |No |No | Monthly. 
BarceioDa............... S 6|New Orleans, La. | Mediterranean ports........ No |No ¡No | Monthly, 
Benemelis S.8..........- N 1| Mobile, Ala...... Tampico, Vera Cruz........ No |No ¡No | Irregular, 
Bermudez............... a ..| New York City... |[Guanaco.................. No |No [No | Irregular, 
Bluefields S. S: .......... N  ['i|lMobile, Ala...... Blueflelds. ...... IIIN . | Yes] Yes | Yes Twice monthly, 
ACN 3|New Orleans, La. [Central American ports.. o |Yes!No ¡Twice monthly. 
Booth. .sessessesaseesse: B 18|New York City...|Northern Brazil ports...... Yes] Yes No | About monthly. 
3 25) New York City...|Liverpool.........«........ No [No [No pontus 
Boston rias A 5|Port Townsend, i 
| Wash......... China and Japan ports...... ND Yes no o! Monthly. 
Bristol City.......«....... B | 9 New York City...|Bristol........0ooo...-... No Weekly. 
British Yukon...........- 3} | ljAlaska.......... DawSOD....oooooomooor.... Yes|Yes Many as possible. 
Camors-McConnell........| N 2| Mobile. Ála......|Bocas del Toro...........-. | Yes|Yes| Yes Weekly. 
Canadian-Australian...... B | 3] Honolulu. Hawaii.| Vancouver, B. C., and! 
Sydney, N. S. W......... | Yes|Yes|Yes| Every two mths, 
Canadian- FACIBE: A KR 2|Alaskan ports....|Vancouver, B. C........... i Yes| Yes, .. [Twice monthly. 
Castle.. à rere B 7|Galveston, Tex...|ANtwelD......o....«....... «¡No [No [No | Monthly. 
Central Ee S. 8.... N 2 Mobile, Ala...... ¡Puerto Cortez A t NR doa Yes| Yes| Yes| Weekly. 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... n 712 oo! and London...... No |No |No ¡Monthly 
China Commércial........ B d |San Francisco. Cal. 'Hong ODE: oi ono ... [No |Yes!Yes| Monthly. 
Clyde’s West India....... | 2i New York City... |Dominican ports......... -| Yes| Yes|No [Twice monthly. 
Compania de Navigazione an 

Olazard......... eene S 8, New Orleans, La. Orts... ....| No | No [No "Monthly. 
Compania de Vapores de dee: do 

A, Folch y Cia...... 8 6| Porto Rico...... Barcelona............. se dl NO INO No | Irregular. 
Compania de Vapores de | | 

Larrinaga & Co....... B & T | Porto Rico...... Liverpool and Cuba........|No ¡No ¿No |Irregular. 
com ania General Trans- | 

tlantica Espanola.. S 6} Porto Rico. ..... | Genoa via Cuban and South 

-American ports. s...» s, HYesi Yes | Yes MODA. 
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STEAMERS PLYING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PORTS.—Continued. 
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f Carries 
E . | Passen- 
SÉ 2 es? gers. 
V. E [S oo. | $ — | Frequency 
Lines. =, >| Sailing From— Foreign Terminus. e^ g 
= om Bl als of Sailing. 
m. le E 3/8 
| = Ei ai el £ 
e SE 7. o oOioiuo 
Compania Trans-Atlantica Fg | 
de Vapores de Pinillos y 3 ` 
Yzierdo y Cia.......... S | 5|Porto Rico.... Barcelona, Cuba, Gulf ports. | No 'No ¡No | Irregular, 
Compagnie des Chargeurs m 
CUNISs i rr oy n r | 4|New Orleans, La. [French portS............ .-|No [No |No | Every two mths. 
Compagnie Trans-Atlan- 
tique du Paquelot | | 
Francais.............-. F | 6|Porto Rico...... Havre, eene Yes|Yes| Yes| Twice monthly, 
Cosmopolitan............ D & P | 5|Philadelphia, Pa. Rotterdam or Leith........ No [No [No | About weekly. 
Creole... svo mro I 6|New York City...|Genoa........ eee | No [No [No | Twice monthly. 
I 12: Galveston, Tex...|Genoa and Naples......... No |No |No | Twice monthly. 
1 i 6| New Orleans, La. Mediterranean ports. ....... No [No |No |/Monthly. 
CUDAN......oo.ooooomoo.. EF ¡ 5|New Orleans, La. |Belgian, French, West In- 
| R E dies, Cuban, Mexican p'ts yo D So ¡No S monti 
A uy e e ERE B , 6! New York City... Liverpool... Yes] Yes!'Weekly 
_ | B 3|Boston, Mass.... [Liverpool................ . Yes Yes|Yes| Three monthly. 
Compania Trans-Atlantica. S ¡ |New York City... /Genoa..............- e| No [Yes Yes Monthly. 
DAD cee ie cee esas se D 5|Galveston, Tex... Copenhagen, Aarhus....... No [No [No Monthly. 
Deutsch-Am. Petroleum... G 2| Baltimore, Md... | Rotterdam, Amsterdam, etc.| No |No No Irregular, 
Di Giorgio Imp........... N 6| Baltimore, Md... [Port Antonio, Baracao, etc. .| No |Yes| No |Semi-weekly. 

. N | 1|Mobile, Ala...... Bocas del Tor0............ No |No |No ¡Twice monthly, 
Dolls crio E wand B ; 2|San Francisco,Cal|Hongkong................ No |No ¡No |Irregular, 
Dominion.......... e. B | 3|Boston. Mass. ... een SCHEECK oa Yes| Yes|Yes| Three monthly. 

B  , 2 Boston, Mass.... |Genoa........ eene Yes| Yes Yes¡Twice monthly, 
Dominion-Atlantic Ry..... B 3| Boston, Mass.... Yarmouth, M glue c s Yes} Yes] Yes, Almost dai 
Donaldson.. Les. B 3, Baltimore, Md... |Glasgow.......... sels sabes No |No |No |Twice mont. dy. 
B 2: Newport News. Va GlasgoW........ No |No No Irregular. 
Dunsmuir......... eee 3 & N | 3iSanFrancisco, Cal. Comox and Ladysmith, B.C. No o [No [Three monthly. 
Dyea & White Horse Nav..|B € A z Alaskan ports. . -|Dawson, Alaska........... No |Yes] .. iIrregular. 
WAT A va eee ee MS B 8| Baltimore, Md.. o Paat and Santiago de Yesi N R 1 
bao ait oS AL E ES es|No ? rregular, 
p ls ;|Philadelphia, Pa. West Indian OFİS.. eseese No [No ; iN Irregular, 
Eastern S. S............. A 3|Boston, Mass.... |St. John, N. B............. No À es No Several trips wky, 
A ! 2 Passamaquoddy, : | | 
| | Maine......... St. John, N. B.............|No | Yes! No |Six trips mthly. 
Eastport, Campobello and 
Deer liar B 1|Passamaquoddy, 
| Maine....... . Deer Island, N. B Gerbe . [No Yes|No | Bight trips mthly. 
Elders soes drets B 4| Baltimore, Md... ¡Various TOULES. 0 No | No | Irregular, 
Elder-Dempster.......... B 25|Galveston, Tex.. . [European ports. ee .......|No [No [No [Twice monthly, 
B 17; Mobile, Ala...... European ports........... -| No [No |No | Weekly, 
B 4| New Orleans, La. .| European ports. ....... .-.-|No [No ¡No [Fifty a year. 
Fabre........... RRA Fr 7 New York City MN adn and Naples (aae ud No | Yes) Yes; Twice monthly. 
French............ wee F | 8|New York City...|Havre........... ern | LES)  Yes|Yes| Weekly. 
(GenOR. oes nh mex Rs I 2| Pensacola, Fla... |Genoa......... brad .....[No ¡No |No |Every two mths. 
Glasgow. ........cceeeees B 6|New Orleans, La. | European DOERR E No ¡No [No | About monthly. 
Globe Navigation......... A 1| Humboldt, Cal...|Topolobampo, Mex......... No ¿No [No |'Monthly. 
E A rx ade 3 3|New Orleans, La. [Liverpool via West Indian, "A en 
Cuban and Mexican ports. | No [No |No | Twice armually. 
Grand Manan............ n 1| Passamaquoddy, 
Maine......... Grand Manan, N. B........ Yes! Yes} No | Eight trips mthly. 
Gulf Transportation...... B 9|Galveston, Tex...|Liverpool, Havre, Bremen.. .| No {Yes|Yes|Twice monthly. 
Hamburg-American....... i t 9|New York City... pg and intermediate! Y ly y T - | 
| | POTIS: vida nio on ces] Yes | Yes; Weekly. 
f ! : 9| New York City... |Hamburg direct........... No ¡No {Yes| Weekly. 
(Atlas Service)........ j 4|New York City...|GreytowD......o..ooomo..... Yes) Yes|No Weekly. 
(Atlas Service)......... : 4. New York City... |Haitian portS............. Yes! Yes|No | Weekly. 
; 4| Philadelphia, Pa. Hamburg... A No [No [No [Every ten days. . 
1 6| Baltimore. Md... |Hamburg via Boston, Mass. .¡No [No |No | Every two weeks. | 
D 5|Porto Rico....... Hamburg via 8. Am. ports.. | Yes|Yes Yes Twice monthly.  : 
| y 9|Galveston, Tex...[Hamburg............-.... No ¡No |No |Monthly. 
7 AAEN Orleans, La. dro Gorman: E No ¡No ¡[No ¡Twenty trips an’! 
| an. DOrlg. a vise ENN ‘ON Ips y 
' Hamburg-Bremen......... DA OO | 5| Pensacola. Fla... nee and Bremen...... No |No ¡No |Irregular, | 
! Hansa.... seen n | 2i New York City... |South Afri rican ports........ No ¡No |No (Monthly. | 
| G 4|Boston, Mass.... ies a rican ports via No [No | No (Monthly. | 
| | alcutta........... h 
; HarrisOM......o.oo.o.o..... n 34 MAI LO. Tex...|Liverpool via Spanish Main. "| No No |No Monthly. | 
| 3 18| New Orleans, La. |English ports..... i | No |No |No |Twice monthly. 
| Hesadossoisa4 e x ES PR 10|Galveston. Tex...|Bel ast, Dublin, Swansea. NO Yes Yes Monthly. | 
n . .| New Orleans, La. |Belfast; Dublin, Cardiff. . No |No (Monthly. i 
II PEPERIT T C 2| Porto Rico.......|Havana........ rer Yes er Yosi Twice monthly. | 
Hogan....... "LR B 9 UV one Tex...| Havre, Rotterdam. ace No |No No [Three trips mthly, | 
Holland-America......... D 6. New York City... Rotterdam, Boulogne-sur-mer | Yes| Yes] Yes| Weekly. 
(Royal Dutch Mail)..... D | 9i New York City... Amsterdam via avre and | 
i | " West Indies............ Yes|Yes|No |Twiee monthly. 
| D 3'Newport News, Va| Rotterdam, Amsterdam... a No Na Monthly. 
Holland and Boston....... .B & D | 2|Boston, Mass.... |RotterdaM...........o..... No IN ò ¡Twice monthly. 1 
Houston........ EA Y .|New York City... | Buenos EE Yes o No [Monthl 
Houston Steamship....... B 8|Galveston, Tex...|Liverpool, Bremen, Ham- . 
| 1 DUI e sek tess as No ¡No |No | Twice monthly, 
Hudson Bay............. |, B llAlaska..........|Glenora........... bs avs Yes|Yes| ... |Irregular. 
Independent............. | A & B | 2|Alaska..........|Dawson, Alaska...........|No |Yes| ... |Irregular. 
>: B l|Alaska......... .[Vancouver......... ...| Yes/Yes|No | Twice monthly, 
(Bacon Line)..........- B (New York City. . . [Cuban and Mexican Ports. .| No !No |No euet 
" Italian-American......... i I | 2iNew Orleans, La. Mediterranean Fora .. [No !Yes| No 
Italian Fruit Importing.. R 1|Baltimore, Md...!Port Maria..... eer dU oe Yes|Yes|No [em two weeks, 
J. E. Kerr & Co.......... N & G | 3]New York City...|Jamaican PortS............ No |Yes! No 
John B. Cifalu Co........ i N | 1[New Orleans, La. |Puerto Conte... No |Yes|No 'Twice monthly. 
Johnson............ es! B | 6iBaltimore Md... ¡Liverpo0l................. No |Yes|Yes| Weekly. 
Kosmos... veneror , G !13 rx y Townsend, inb No |No |No Twice monthly 
: FAM. as amburg..... eis e... e NO ; 
| G p 18]San Francisco,Cal Hamburg... ba o dE . No | Yes! Yes| Twice monthly. | 
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STEAMERS PLYING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PORTS.—Continued. 
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: 2 ‘= | gers. 
| 7 3 Jj o., , E Frequency 
n Lines, = >| Sailing From— Foreign Terminus. ^ S 
a ‘es 8 al g of Sailing. 
s ls ERIS | 
ARA lw Is oOloimg 
Lamport & Holt......... .|B € Be|27|New York City...| Mancheste?............... po No |No Ever two weeks. 
B € Bei 4¡New York City...|Rio Janeiro............... Yes] Yes| Y es wice monthly. 
B & Bel 5|New York City...|Rosari0........o.ooo.o..... Yes|No [No ice a monthly. 
, . B 5| New Orleans, uropean, S. Amer. Ports. -| No ¡No ¡No | Monthly. 
Larriniga........ Ie PP B&S | 6|New York City...[Santander............... 5 - |No Mo o |No Monthly. 
B&S | 6|New York City...| Cuban Ports...... ERR No O |Irregular. 
B & S {12/Galveston, Tex. ..| Manchester. ....s.eseccse.o No No No |Three trips mthly, | 
B 2¡New Orleans, La. Bp. via Cuba, Mex. No (No Iw | 
- and Wie Pele One ca wins ae No |No |No [Twice annuall j 
La Veloce Nav........... I 3|New York City...|Genoa, N apies. A es | Yesj Yes! Yes! Twice tantis: 
(West Indian).......... I 2| New York City... |Surinam, D. G....... Eus $e Yes|Yes|Yes| Twice monthly. 
Leyland........ ioco uote B 23; Galveston, Tex...|Liverpool..............0.. No | Yes] Yes| Weekly. 
B 15|New Orleans, La. | English Ports............. No |Yes|No |Monthly. 
Lo ord ^ d EE B $ Bam d'Ge S Dublin, ee Belfast. Se pos NS Ne Every two weeks. | 
anchester..... ERN j iladelphia, Pa, |Manchester............... o |No |No | Every three weeks. 
B 2 Pensacola, Fla... whee via New Or- * | 
Cans, La, cc ewes serve No [No 
McClay & Prentiss‘ S, P. B 38|Galveston, Tex...|Glasgow............. esee No |No No About monthly 
Mediterranean & N. ¥. B | 7|New York City... |Trieste.............. ee No|No,No|Twice monthly. ` 
Merchants’......... igi ed B 6|New York City...|Guayaquil................. No |Yes|No (Monthly. d 
Mexican-Ametican........ N 2| New Orleans, La. | Mexican PortS............. No [No [No [Twice monthly. | 
MORO csi eers erar es B 3iNew York City... |China and Jun Ports..... No |No |No |Irregular. | 
Ee 4s nanitay. A ¡New Orleans, La. |¡Havana......o..oooo.o.oo... "¡No |Yes| Yes| Twice monthly. 
MünsOn'i ew xw Ys C 2i New York City... ..INorth Side Cuban Ports. Yes; Yes| No |Twice monthly. 
i N&B Philadelphia.....| West Indian Ports......... No No |No | Irregular. 
C € N | 4|Mobile, Ala. . ....|Havaná, North and South 
Side Cuban Ports... No |Yes|No | Weekly. 
Navigazione Gen. Italiana : I 6! New York City. . . | Genoa via Naples.......... Yes! Yes| Yes Fortnightly. 
. Neptune. -....-.... eee eee | B 7| Baltimore, Md...|Rotterdàm................ No [No |No | Weekly. 
New York & Deinerara. N 2|New York City...|Demerara................. Yes! Yes|No | Monthly. 
N Am. o € ‘Trading... A ii AER AAA à K anaon, POTUM Fux wd Yes|Yes|No | Irregular. 
orthern Commercial..... ASKÁ. vss awson, AlasSKa........... Yes Yes No |Irre ular. 
Northern Pacific S. S..... " A 3 Pont- Townsend, Hoik j 
e... ... 0. 9 ong ong SEXE ERE A SE g Yes Yes Yes Ev T hr S. 
North German Lloyd..... G 8|New York City... Bremen. via Plymouth and ery bares week 
. er ourg LI EE Yes|Yes|Y es ips mthly. 
G  ; 6|New York City... ¡Bremen via Plymouth, Cher- | Taree t pumthly 
bourg and Southampton. ... No |Yes|Yes| Weekly. 
G 7|New York City... | Genoa via = Gibraltar. xen Yes|Yes| Weekly, 
G 7|New York City...|Dremen via Baltimore, Md. o | Yes Yes! Irregular. 
G 9|Raltimore,Md.... B co. "P Si Yes|Yes| Weekly. 
. G 11|Galveston, Tex...|Bremen. T Yes! Yes! Yes; Twice monthly. 
Northen vs eh ER ENS B 4|New York City. ..|Rosario...... Ne Oe A No |Yes|No |'Monthly. 
4| Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . J Port Townsend, 
Wash.........|Hongkong................ Yes|Yes| Yes! Twice monthly. 
Occidental & Oriental. eire n 3| Honolulü, Hawaii | Hongkong. . III Yes| Yes e Every two mths. 
Ocean $. Doe eae ee B 9|Port | Townsend, 
Wash... sess. Liverpool........... esses Yes Yes| Yes. Every three weeks. | 
Oceanic S. S..... PA A 3| Honolulu, Hawaii Sydney, Ne Te EES Yes|Yes Y es| Every two mths. 
Orinoco Laubenheimer.... N l|Mobile, Ala......| BelizC...ooooomoooooo.o...- Yes| Yes! Yes¡ Twice monthly. 
Pacific Coast S. S......... , A 4| AlasKka.......... Vancouver, B. C........... Yes Velo [Three trips mthly. 
A 5|Port _ ‘Townsend, 
7 us Vancouver, B. C........... No |Yes|No geet trips m'ly. 
A 3|San Francisco. Cal.| Victoria, Boo i see Yes|Yes| Yes| Every five days. 
A 1|San Francisco,Cal GUAYMAS «vi oin e ose Yes|Yes| Yes| Monthly. 
Pacific Cold Stomge...... A Ti Alaska. ssc ee oes Dawson, Alaska........... No | Yes. No | Irregular, 
Pacific Mail. daw aa tees A 3 Honolulu, Hawaii | Hongkong via Manila....... Yes| Yes! Yes! Every two mths, 
A 4|San Francisco, Ca] Hongkong................ Yes} Yes] Yes| Every 24 days; 
E A 10|San Francisco, "Cal |Panama via Mexican, Cent. 
. and Colombian ports. . .| Yes! Yes] Yes! Weekly, 
Panama R. D...........- A 4|New York City... Colon aa oe o pas Yes|Yes| Yes] Weekly, 
Peninsular & Occidental. . A 4|Key West, Fla.. A cA eke os Yes| Yes: Yes] Daily. 
A 3| Tampa, Fia...... Havanaü.csseeeveciveecs Yes| Yes Yes| Daily. 
Philad'phia Trans-Atlantic B 6 Philadelphia, Pa. [LondoN.......o.ooooo.-... No |No ¡No | Weekly. 
B 2|Philadélphia, Pa. | Avonmouth........-...... No |No [No [Every three weeks. 
Phoenix... x44 39 93x B 6|New Yórk k City. vo | AEEWeTD, AA No |No | No | Weekly. 
B 2|Newport News, Va| Antwerp via Deptford...... No ¡No [No Irregular. 
Pinillos cinese reesen S 5|New Orleans, La. | Spanish Mediterranean Ports! No [No |No |Twice monthly. 
Plis .|B€ A | 2Boston, Mass.... | Halifax. EE and 
k 5 Hawkesbury............. | Yes|Yes|.No | Weekly. 
Portiand & Asiatic B. S.... B ' 8|Portland, Ore, ...| Hongkong. ....ssesesesess No [Yes| Yes} Each stmer makes 
rnd trip in 3 mths, 
Portuguese S. S........... P 2|New York City...|Oporto via Azores, Ma- 
e l deira, Lisbon........ si: | No ]Xes]Yes| Twice monthly. 
PNG esie co s B  3'New York City... Leghorn via Naples, Paler- 

l i o, GENOA... ee No [No |Yes| Twice monthly.. 
Prince-Houston.........- B 5|New York City... South African e ves No Yes] No |'Twice monthly. 
Puget Sound Nav....-.... A 2|Port | Townsend, wl 

i e Wash...... ima | Victoria.. is Yes Yes[No Forty trips mthly. 
Puridn.ioeeel da B '4|Baltimore, Md... |Antwerp...... EE [No INc ¡No | Twice monthly. 
Quebec. £v eda ccce y B 2|New York City...|Bermuda................. Y es| Yes| No ! Weekly. 

B 5|New York City...|Demerára................. Yes| Yes| No | Three trips mthly. 
Bel DO ese aks AR A 2|New York City...| Puerto Cabello-........... Yes| Yes|No | Fortnightly. 
A 2|New York City...|Maracaibo................ Yes} Yes] No | Fortnightly. 
A 2|Porto Rico...... La Guaira, Curaca0........ Yes|Yes| Yes e monthly. 
Red Star... esa nee JA & B | 4|New York City...|Antwerp.................. Yes|Yes|Yes| Wee tu 
EP TRIN - Be * Philadelphia, Pa. | Antwerp. ...... a «| Yes] Yes| Yes Fortn ghtly. 
Soandinavian-American... Da w York City. ..|Copenhagen............... No 'Yes] Yes! Weekly 
i Da A New York Ciy... Lëtetimn, eee. + |No (No ¡No | Every BR days. 
Da 4|Boston, Mass.... |Copenhasgen.,........... .|No |No [No | Twice monthly. ` 
Da 2|New Orleans Ea... German and Holland Ports, . No !No |No | Every two mths. ` 
S 5} Pensacola. Flá...|Liverpool via Cuban Ports.. |No |No |No |Irregular.. m. 
G 4|New York City...| Hamburg.............. a+ No |No | Every ten days.’ -i 
G 5|New York City... | Brazilian Ports.......... .| Yes Yes! No [About w 2 
' A | 2|New Orleans; ‘La. .|Bluefields........----- No x No | About weekly, 
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STEAMERS PLYING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PORTS.—Continued. 
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5 S | gers. 
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SAS GEAR 
EI ó sl ael S 
Z, ^ OQioluu 
Southern Pacific......... A 2|New Orleans, La. [Havana.............-.... No Wer Ne Twice mthly. 
Standard Oil: : i . 
Angio-American Oil..... B 12| New York City... | United Kingdom Ports.. ..|No ¡No |No |Irregular. 
Deutsch-Amerikanische PO d ` 
Petroleum...... aas G |17|New York City...|German and Holland ports..|No ¡No |No |Irregular. 
American Petroleum poof | 
Co. of Antwerp...... D | 5|New York City...|Antwerp..........o..o..... No :No |No |Irregular, 
American Petroleum 5rd S | 
Co. of Rotterdam.... D i 4,New York City... | Holland Ports............- No ¡No [No |Irregular. 
Actiengesellschaft At- 25 ) 
lante. iso ee Se ds G | 3; New York City...|Italian Ports............ . .|No ¡No |No |Irregular. 
Tampic0............ MS B ! 1[Pensacola, Fla...|Tampico........... ECC REA No |No [No [Three trips mthly. 
Thacker Bros. & Co....... N 3| Mobile, Ala...... Puerto Cortez, La Ceiba....|No |Yes|No |Three trips mthly. 
Thebaud...... TP N 3|New York City... | Progreso and Campeachy... |No jYes| No |Twice monthly. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S.... J 3| Honolulu, Hawaii | Hongkong............. Yes|Yes|Yes| Every two mths. 
J 3|San Francisco, Ce) Hongkong via Yokohama, etc] Yes; Yes| Yes| Every 24 days. 
Trinidad... ier B 3|New York City...|Trinidad, Grenada......... Yes, Yes! No | Three trips mthly. 
A creemos vg B 6| New York City...|Australian and New Zea- | 
. land Ports... eee e NO Yes|No onn. 
Unica G 4|Newport News, Vaj Hamburg................. No |No ¡No ¡Twice monthly. 
Union ClaM.............-. B .. |New York City...|South African Ports........ No ¡No |No | Monthly. 
United Fruit Co.......... N |: New York City...|Jamaican Ports........... .| No [Yes No |Irregular. 
AN |..|New York City... |Cuban Ports.............. No |No ¡No |Irregular. 
D &N ; 6|Baltimore, Md...|Port Antonio, Etc....... e. | Yes! Yes, No | Four trips weekly. 
AN B | Vi Boston, Mass....|Port Antonio............. Yes| Yes| No |Three trips weekly 
A & N | 2[Boston, Mass.... | Puerto Plata.............. Yes; Yes| No |Four trips mthly. 
G&N | 3| Boston, Mass.... | Costa Rican Ports......... Yes| Yes! Yes] Twice monthly. 
N 6| Mobile, Ala...... Bocas del Toro, Port Li- | 
E mon, La Ceiba.......... Yes Yes! No | Weekly. 
N & B !11|New Orleans, La. | Central American Ports.... [No |Yes| No |Three trips weekly 
U. S.-China-Japan........ B | 5|New York City... |China and Japan Ports.....|No |No |No | Monthly. 
Vaccaro Bros. & Co....... B & N | 2| New Orleans, La. |German and French Ports...| No Yes¡No Twice monthly. 
VancouYVeT..oooomooooo.... A {| 1/Port Townsend, ` es E 
Wash......... Vancouvef..... leeren nee No ¡Yes No | Fourteen trps mly 
VogeMAMD......o..oo.o.... G ..|New York City...| Hamburg, Rotterdam...... No |No |No | Monthly, 
Ward... A 2| New York City...|Havana....... —(— 6 o | Yes! Yes] Yes] Weekly, 
A 4¡New York City...|Vera Cruz via Havana, | po 
j Progreso. ...... Ls. ....| Yes: Yes| Yes] Weekly, 
A 4|New York City...|Tampico via Havana and|. 
MatanzaS...oo.oo.oooo... . |Yes Y es| Yes Weekly. 
A & € | 4/New York City...|South Side Cuban Ports. ...|Yes Yes/No | Monthly. 
WAITER is ode cas B. 9| Boston, Mass. ... |Liverpool........ uA de No |No [No | Four trips mthly. 
B 5|Galveston, Tex...|Liverpool........ soya No | Yes Y es| Irregular. 
Warwick..............- . B 2|New York City...|China and Japan Ports..... No [No |No |Irregular, 
West Coast. ......... eee. B |.. |New York City...|Guayaquil...............-. No |No |No | Monthly. 
Western Fuel............ N & B | 2|San Francisco,Cal| Nanaimo, B. C............ No ¡No |No | Monthly. 
West India Fruit Co...... 1 2| Philadelphia, Pa. |Port Antonio............. No |Yes:No | Tem'ly withdrawn 
Will. ade ere B 8'New York City...|Hull..................... No |No |No |Weekly. 
n 3|Boston, Mass..... Hull a id a No [No 'No ¡Twice monthly. 








Abbreviations: A, American; B, British; Be, Belgian; C, Cuban; D, Dutch; Da, Danish; F, French; G, 
German; I, Italian; J, Japanese; N, Norwegian; P, Portuguese; R, Russian; 5, Spanish. 


Atlantic Ocean Records. 


The record for fast trips across the Atlantic has been steadily lowered from year to year. 1t is enly a 
comparatively short time since six days was considered remarkably fast time, while now there are about a 
dozen steamers which have made the trip in less time than that. The fastest time from Queenstown to New 
York was made by the steamsbip Lucania, of the Cunard line, which sailed it in 5 days, 7 hours and 23 
minutes in 1894. This distance is about 2,800 miles. which shows that the steamer made nearly 23 miles an 
hour for the whole distance. The time of the Kaiser Wilhelm, Cherbourg to New York, 3,184 miles, in 5 
days and 16 hours, was even faster than this, being a little over 23 miles an hour, and was made in 1901. 

The best record for sailing vessels was made by the square-rigged ship Atlas, which made the trip from 
Hong Kong to Hog Island, off the Virginia coast, in 90 days, coming through the Indian seas and the 
Atlantic Ocean. The best previous authentic time for a like voyage was 97 days, though there is a tradition 
that the American ship Rainbow made the trip in 87 days about fifty years ago. 


RECORD TRIPS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

















Steamer. Line. Route. D. | H. | M. | Date, 
Lucania. soos e hate estes CUA picks se ck ew Queenstown to N. Y..... 5 | 1 | 23 |Oct. 21-26, 1894. 
Lucania................ |Cunard........... New York to Queenstown.| 5 8 38 |Sept, 8-14, 1894. 
Deutschland............. Hamburg-American.|Cherbourg to New York...| 5 ¡ 11 | 54 [Sept. 2-8, 1903. 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse |N. German Lloyd. ..|Southampton to N, Y....| 5 17 38 |[Oct, 22-29, 1899. 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grcese |N. German Lloyd...|N. Y. to Southampton... | 5 15 10 Nov. 23-29, 1897, 
La Savoie......... A French... eese]. Havre to N. Y........ oe 6 9 35 | March 22-28, 1902. 
La Lorraine. e... ....o .... French ...nooo......oo N. Y. to Havre. .........o. 6 9 47 Sept. 3-10, 1903. 
Deutschland............. Hamburg-American. | Plymouth to N. Y....... D 12 29 |Jan. 4-10, 1900. 
Deutschland............. Hamburg-American.|N. Y. to Plymouth...... | 5 7 38 |Sept. 5-10, 1900, 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse |N. German Lloyd...|N. Y. to Cherbourg......| 5 16 .. |Aug, 26-Sept. 1, 1901. 
FAST TRIPS OF VARIOUS LINES, 
Steamer. Line. ooo Route.  «—,» — | D. | H, | M. | Date, 
Paris. nio caida haue American.......... ueenstown to N. Y..... A 14 24 |Oct, 14-19, 1892, 
St, Paul....ooooooo.oo.o. American.......... outhampton to N. Y....| 6 Se 31 (Aug, 8-14, 1896, 
. Kronprinz Wilhelm...... JN, German Lloyd... |N. Y. to Plymouth.......| 5 18 18 |Oct., 1901. 
Fuerst Bismarck. ........ Hamburg-American.|N. Y, to Southampton....| 6 10 15 |Oct. 20-27, 1898. 
Alaska. eese sos esee ette Diener N. Y. to Queenstown. .... 6 | 18 | 37 |Sept. 12-19, 1882, 
Alaska... Eu Guion........ eee. Queenstown to N. Y..... 6 21 40 |Sept. 16-22, 1883, 
Kronprinz Wilhelm...... ‚|N. German Lloyd...|Cherbourg to N. Y.......| 5 11 57 ¡Sept. 10-16, 1903. 
La Savoi8............... French...... e |Havreto NN, Y...........] 8 9 35 | March 22-28, 1902, 
St. Louis.........- A American Line..... [Southampton to N. Y....] 6 2 24 |Aug. 1, 1896, 
Friesland............... Red Star.......... N. Y, to Antwerp........ R 22 13 "Aug, 1894. 





Fastest day's run made by Deutschland, July-August, 1901, 601 knots, or 24.19 knots per hour. 
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APPROXIMATE DISTANCES. 


Sandy Hook (Lightship), New York, to Queenstown (Daunt's Rock)... 2,800 Miles 
Sandy Hook (Lightship), New York, to Plymouth 2.2... . ccc ccc cc cee cece eee e eet anes 2,978 Miles 
Sandy Hook (Lightship), New York, te Southampton (The Needles) . qd EE A HI 3,100 Miles 
Sandy Hook Sui) New York, Mic MEM RII TER 3,170 Miles 
Sandy Hook (Lightship), New York, to Cherbourg ............ eee eee eh hh nnn 3, "184 Knots 


HOW THE RECORD HAS BEEN REDUCED. 


The following is a list of steamships which bave broken the records between New York and Queenstown 
since 1852. Before that time the Acadia, of the Cunard line, held the blue ribbon, the Acadia being the first 
ship to make the trip in less than ten days. 








| Vessel. Line. | Year | D. NM H ` 11 M. Vessel Line | Year. | D. | H. | M. 
Baltic........ Collins ..... | 1852 9 13 | 42| Qregon....... Cunard 1884 6 | 9 | 42 
Persia........ Cunard ..... 1856 9 1 45||Etruria....... Cunard . 1885 6 5 31 
Sectia........ Cunard ..... 1863 8 2 48||Umobria....... Cunard ..... 1887 6 4 42 
City of Brussels | Inman ..... 1869 7 22 3||Etruria....... Cunard .....| 1888 6 1 55 
Baltic........ White Star..| 1873 T 20 9||City of Paris..|Inman ..... 1889 5 23 | 38 
City of Berlin. [Inman ..... 1815 T 18 2||City of Paris..|Inman ..... 1889 5 18 18 
Britannie..... White Star..| 1876 T 13 ll|/Teutonic...... White Star. d 1891 5 16 | 31 
Britannic..... White Star..| 1877 7 10 53||City of Paris.. |Inman ..... 1892 ó 14 21 
Arizona...... Guion ......| 1879 T 8 li||Campania..... 'Cunard ..... 1893 5 [ 12 | 7 
Alaska....... Guion ...... 1882 6 22 ..||Lucania...... Cunard ..... 1891 5 7 23 
America...... ‘National Line] 1884 6 14 | 8 | 


Disasters to american Shipping, 1885-1905. 
ATLANTIC, GULF AND PACIFIC COASTS. 
(Corrected to date by Sumner 1. Kimball, General Superintendent of the United States Life-Saving Service.) 





















































Wrecks, | Wrecks. e 
. | No 'l : Less to Loss to Pas- Lives 
Year les. Toa mel Vessels. | Cargoes. sengoers. uL Tost, 
rs tratas o aio 588 162 426. $2,103,330 $551,125 7,625 6,158 29 
E Be dented TTT 227 550 2, 336, 390 | 779,445 7,261 7,488 123 
DEB ed Shee M detur esa f tit 677 181 496 2. ,450 638,940 4,650 6,351 86 
TESS AR AA 703 189 574 2,128,095 558,340 4,956 6,070 120 
LE O eds 112 205 507 3,457,415 616,510 4,883 7,123 159 
e O ER 696 192 504 2,592,280 709,765 9,069 7,269 188 
1891 E EN rit E teen tts 683 172 511 2,099,225 | 740,080 12,703 7,452 
FOO sei reste ex e eeu 689 180 ; ,605 432,41 i 6,233 7T 
DOE ee EEN 677 192 485 3,138,310 596,905 8,084 6,642 67 
1894 MUR ee ne eee data led 750 204 546 2,848,940 532,150 9,342 6,979 228 
O A 679 214 465 1,820,545 390,520 7,197 5,782 101 
TSIO EE RE Ea 502 158 39 1,786,665 434,015 5,924 5,876 1 
ESO eine eet eka e PE TR Md CT o 138 407 2,120,860 651,185 4,407 5,031 
OS ous ak iit pun Syr NRW SIE d 633 201 432 2,138,145 549,345 10,427 6,647 183 
THOU di seruos rc T UT PEEL 884 297 587 3,805, 957,160 8,604 8,299 319 
OO A ia 635 193 442 3,514,965 543,240 7,582 7,888 231 
DUO TIS soe A A E A 636 219 417 2,942,605 895,210 9,519 6,849 179 
1902 PESE le Sal dado 688 213 475 3,429,770 31,915 8,420 7,016 80 
Ia a Ee 585 168 417 3,050,515 669,295 8,790 7,331 100 
THE GREAT LAKES. 
Wrecks. | Wrecks, : 
No. i rtial Loss to Loss to Pas- Lives 
EE | Vessels, vou las | Vessels. | Cargoes. Sengers. Crews Lost. 
CH E 232 35 197 $1,807,345 $209,190 179 2,214 18 
I8; Spr CI AP Ie Dra 214 49 165 593,345 127,615 173 1,893 29 
DES vs mecs A e A A 330 62. 268 1,037,650 358,815 1,069 3,103 100 
a A O D 308 72 236 | 1,046,575 397,150 446 2,883 83 
ee A 252 47 205 1,204,425 147,995 | 65 2,638 18 
LEES 296 39 257 1,432,055 262,585 1,149 3,296 8 
A es cea ser Obes EE 328 61 261 1,332,805 238,690 1,607 | 3,531 51 
Ia ió 365 68 297 1,740,825 544,425 164 3,887 38 
BOM is c aco a eee ee er 318 50 268 1,751,820 437,220 361 3,322 102 
E EES 325 TT | 248 1,960,820 481,240 696 3,504 110 
DO oes hate O E 259 39 220 | 1,777,075 357,515 801 | 3,034 16 
ER | 356 65 291 1,579,695 | 442,905 | 1,359 | 4,046 31 
TSO Docc aie cae da ead dwar unease ee 234 34 | 200 1,096,505 195,475 | 1,020 3,074 | 18 
18989, . ee bae wee p eas RUM 207 33 174 998,895 217,010 636 ,60 27 
EE | 802 | 65 237 2, 013, 620 668,330 1,383 3,796 57 
190045 Lar A A 253 37 216 Got 395 125,045 510 3,103 15 
1901... dosis II e 280 | 42 238 | L 546, 105 200,460 1,117 3,424 714 
A O 308 58 250 1,913, 110 317,590 2,380 4,122 61 
” "TOUS. cei uoo Wid xtate Ra ade a 230 42 188 1,268,565 823,545 1,633 3,242 62 
RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
: Wrecks, | Wrecks. | ‘ 
No, ? 2011 Loss to oss to Pas- 2 | Lives 
: Year. Vessels. qe prm Vessels, | argoes, sengers, Crews. | Lost. 
"UBND VLC dies hue nace the dee cok 190 65 125 08, $254,935 | 4,974 2,882 
DESC esis isos dca er oes ccelo T 191 51 140 79 813,775 1,811 708 
A doi bn é 184 55 129 2 
It Qn RO ara ee dco frio 172 52 120 
EEN 169 47 122 
LSU. ux o REG eue LA y A US 158 57 101 
La e dios 166 46 120 
PA eg 174 54 120 
E gets wild gx eene m 175 63 112 
ISO Sin, dak new anb de m I ve 214 75 139 
I50D1. x4 ed sles we Ma E ase 201 64 137 
ER ee EE O 195 58 137 
EE 159 59 100 
E AO 169 63 106 
DM O A 172 70 102 
WOU AAE E es o 150 43 107 
AA A eege 144 39 105 
MP. 136 48 88 
1908. ge Eua ee aw due 151 50 10t 
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Statistics of American and Foreign Sbipping. 


AT SEA AND IN FOREIGN WATERS. 


No. 
Vessels. 


Wrecks,| Wrecks. 
Loss to 
Pal Tus Vessels, 
115 209 $3, Pis 140 
142 280 543, 050 
108 205 T 64,390 
98 190 2,144,310 
121 200 3,995,100 
99 150 2,909,950 
79 149 1,406,940 
100 169 2,567,335 
88 165 1,541,830 
120 180 2,424,205 
122 175 2,611,185 
96 151 1,655,740 
T8 137 1, Et 
96 110 6,932,325 
110 105 3,267,745 
68 117 1,889,280 
60 132 1,587,100 
75 103 1,925,710 
53 92 1,522,910 


Loss to 
Cargoes. 


$1,349.685 
1,574,135 
829,295 
1,884,800 
"855,195 
705,425 
45 


, 


0 
378,140 


Pas- 
Sengers. 


VESSELS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES—1868 TO 1903. 


Sailing vessels. 
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SO 070 
502|121,843 





1 4 579|308,178 
28| 131] 392| 551/271,781 


Canal boats. 











d 
Š po] 
5 3 
mn 
St 22 
A y 
414 FETEI 
382| 33,115 
350| 30,256; 
468| 41,386 
538] 46,017 
835| 78,288 
473] 48,403 
62| 6,515 
28| 3,110 
29| 3,022 
19 1,908 
36| 4,069 
17 1,887 
57} 10,190} 
G8| 7,882 
42 4,111 
33 3,456 
21| 2,283: 
23 2979] 
36| 4,180. 
40| 4,263. 
88| 9,452 
40| 4.346 
57 7,059 
37| 4,580 
28| 3,191 
14| 1,522 
11 1,225 
13 1,495 
0| 10,216 
20| 2,386 
13| 1411 
38 4,49: 
79| 9;078 
44| 4,539 
19 2,215 


(American reported gross tonnage; others net.) 
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(From the latest report of the Commissioners of Navigation.) 
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TONNAGE ADDED TO THE MERCHANT NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


Tons 


...... 
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| ] 
France, Italy. [Denmark| Sweden, | Norway. 


Tons. 


e... os. 

















ew. | Lives 
Crews Lost. 
4,019 228 

,069 310 
3,570 251 
3,546 309 
4.817 | 396 
3,046 283 
3,160 104 
3,464 449 
3,417 198 
4,504 406 
4,261 503 
3,381 223 
3,165 179 
3,515 529 
4,456 281 
3,12 125 
4,382 »172 
2,742 191 
2. 346 136 


Grand total, 


Number. 


oC 
Gross tons, 


4 
436,162 


| Tons. 
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VESSELS BUILT IN THE WORLD (OVER 100 TONS). 
(According to Lloyd's.) 








Total vessels. Steam. Sail. 
Year, 

e y A tt No. . Tons. — No. Gross tons No. Net tons. 
EE EEN 1,362 1,646,809 880 1,328,541 482 318, 268 
ESO Sec decks ena UE E UP e ere E OS eir 194 1,211,615 629 1,114,019 165 596 

MM ANREDE q o E E 977 1,478,375 194 1,345,417 183 132,958 
EE 89 1,286,503 (25 1,176,773 166 109,730 
A E A MN A GS 1,233 1,791,485 986 1,671,476 247 120,009 
PROD AR EE 1,189 2,005,734 928 1,840,747 261 164,987 
1900... 4 RE eee rb ve owas ee eens | e Aa 2,268,938 966 2 
190L- cece cha Uh RC SOR EE 1.321 2,435,892 885 2 4 436 244.258 


MOTIVE POWER OF THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE. 
(Accordirg to Lloyd's.) 


A a e $- 

















4 Total vessels, Steam. Bail. 
Year. 
8 No. Tons. No. Gross tons. Net tons. No. Net tons. 
IM90-.. eee Von oe 32,298 22,151,651 11,108 12,985,372 8,295,514 21,190 9,166,279 
1892 ii hor Rs 32,066 23, 694, 508 12,193 14 562, 003 9, 220, ‘974 19,873 9,132,505 
J893 EE 32,010 24,258,375 12,558 15,264,4 18 9, "622, 610 19,452 8,993,957 
1884 ..... Ql 30,721 24,569,496 12,907 16,066,202 10, 111, ,169 17,814 8,503,294 
A c Ie bo mn 30,368 25,107,632 13,256 16,887,971 10,573,642 17,112 8,219,661 
1896. Lasso roscas 29,880 25,614,089 13,652 17,737,825 11,027,603 16,228 1,876,264 
INST uud aa aw e ates 28,351 25,907,451 14,183 18,606,612 11,531,829 14,168 7,300,839 
1898.4 A x x SO 28,052 26,561,250 14,701 19,511,292 12,075,074 13,351 7,049,958 
1899: 2.5 75209409 ees 28,150 27,873,528 15,324 20,811,146 12,935,994 12,56 6,795,782 
1900 - AE 28,422 29,043,728 15,898 22, "369; "358 13,856,513 12,524 6,614,370 
100] illl) vé S 29,091 30,600,510 16,528 24 4,008, 883 14,374,253 12,563 6,591,627 
1902-.. ret ss 29,628 32,431 162 17,156 25. 859,987 16,026,372 12.472 6,577,776 
1903 9 ee s 29,943 33,643,131 17, 761 27, 183.365 16,822,466 12,182 6, ‘459, 766 
THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE. 
(From the Repertoire Generale of the Bureau Veritas for 1901-1902.) 
Sailing Vessels of 50 
Flag Steamers of 100 Tons Net and Upward. Tons Net and Upward. Total, 
No. | Gross Tons. | Net Tons. No. | Net Tons. No. | Tons. 
A vato e V ts 5,621 | 12,457, TE if oe 375 | 7,134 2,352,378 12,755 | 14,809,489 
German.. scu nines e adus 1,118 2,430,2 996 966 "536,744 2,081 2,966,950 
American... 747 1:369/410 913.09 3,126 1,397,865 4,473 2,767,275 
A «asa US 560 1,079,683 535,358 1,406 401,353 1,966 1,481, 03¢ 
Norwegian.........cceccccee 158 119,398 499,952 2,002 883,934 2,760 1,663,332 
Spanish....................] 428 |" 736,011 455,790 602 100,889 |; 1,030 836,900 
Italian. A iee ante O | 329 , 434,022 1,533 510,887 1,862 1,182,601 
RUSSIA no va a as 570 550,250 342,548 2,693 502,480 3,263 ,0D2, 7 
Japanese A ts da oer 366 | 518,893 326,233 1 ,502 170,790 ,868 659,6 
utelizco pet eod yar oes 269 05,790 326,969 681 121,597 950 | 627,887 
AUS 5 eere der See aa 210 68,944 292,917 119 27,752 329 496,696 
Anish. or s ne CAE 329 433,779 253,826 139 125,03 1,068 558,810 
Swedish. sexes oye! ke ru pax 562 425,365 306,755 1,542 288,546 2,104 713,911 
(o ME 137 219,287 128,644 925 181,473 1,062 400,760 
Belgian iis Ee o 168,623 ,163 9 2,445 94 171,068 
Brazilian rca raso 208 111,583 90,432 343 76,992 551 218,510 
Turkish ecer istaci edens 89 | 96,947 | ,848 916 176,883 1,005 273,830 
ChillaN oca dada e 41 62,789 38,710 93 3,054 134 106,443 
ATgentiNe.....o..ooooooo oo... 75 59,770 37,353 151 38,071 226 91,84 
Porflugueste................. 25 4,980 28,499 238 6,588 263 101,568 
CU eege cores 3 31,287 | 20,227 129 12,004 163 43,381 
Chineses i: ee een os oe 20 ,420 17,452 13 1 KG 33 31,173 
RoumaniaN.....ooomooooo... 14 23,350 14,149 24 4,354 38 21,109 
RE sra cat aa 25 | 13,146 9,904 62 19,983 85 33,129 
Mexican....... eee ren 25 13,01 7,902 48 8,761 11 21,445 
Peruvian. scort baat es 5 6,377 4,253 55 23,129 60 29,006 
Egyptian......... eee 6 5,023 3,323 6 1,481 12 6,504 
Venezuelad.......o.oo.o.oo.o.. 6 3,142 ,818 17 2,590 23 5,732 
ZandibaTi. ociosa 2 2,478 1,658 pS NM 2 2,418 
Haten, Eier E oo mee D 2,122 893 12 1,948 17 4,070 
Bulgarians iaces Ris 2 DCH 1,295 2 182 4 2,159 
Honduran, a...se essssu ese 1 1,657 1,070 2 199 3 1,856 
KOréa3h.. esee rd ptg s dre ee aos 3 545 168 us e... 3 1,545 | 
Siamest......o.oooooooooo..o j 4 1,260 697 12 4,088 16 5,348 | 
Costa Rican... scele | 3 1,120 686 2 551 5 | 671 
Colombiad.................. 1 881 451 5 | 1,1 i: | 6 | 1,999 
Persian...... eee eene | 1 838 579 1 608 2 | 1,446 
Nicaraguan........ eese 2 183 420 18 | 10,032 20 i| 10,815 
SarawakaD................-. 2 700 439 1 347 3 à: ,047 
A 1 | 363 235 t ^l eA 1 | 30s 
Paraguayan... esseere 1 | 284 232 js die 1 | 232 
ServiaD......oooommmooomo.o-. 1 264 ate 2 cit. 1 | 264 
Montenegrin... eee e. | ere vee 16 3,647 16 3,641 
Tunisian... ...sesosseseeosa wee ... vas 3 | 565 3 | buo 
Atablali...ies2 e eso oe ts sas m ... xd 5 4,281 9 | 4,281 
Guatemalan........... eee e... ee ed 13 | 2,330 13 2,330 
Hawaiian. LO C€Cso e. cómo. .n.9poso es ee. sre 9 | 2,049 9 2,049 
Bolivian. eeeeveaeeneeerereerevre se | ersa d 2 | 1,527 2 1,527 
Santo Domingan............ zm 9 1,479 9 ,479 
LiberiaN........ooooo....... | e 3 | 916 3 | 916 
San SalvadoraN.............. i i 3 914 3 | 514 
ColoradaD.................. E i 1 | 354 1 | 354 
Ecuadoran....... eee eee eens ee | ] 257 1 257 
UnNknoWNO..+...ooooooooo.... 18 18, 067 11 _ 11,408 i 60 | 11,632 | 18 ZO. Bou 
—— | Eemer eegenem - 
| Totals... oe x 12.702 | 3,379, 728 26 | 14,668,120 14,668,120 663,120 E 27,854 EG 8,119,121 |; 40,556 | 31,498,847 
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NUMBER OF PASSENGERS ARRIVING AT PORTS IN THE UNITED STATES—1877 TO 1908. 


Boston «and, v Daricstown, New York, N. Y. | Philadelphia, Pa. | Baltimore, 
+ + +2 
É 8 8 g d As 2 |8 
o té 3 2 .9 té he S 8 to hs . DVD. z 
Year Ending | Ze E 2 A8 A) 2 ss E A El E 
June 30. SA -E a oe Ea S Se | Ex = Sa | Eg 
2 | BS 5 5 | Ss S 5 153| B 8 | Bs 
ov Ve “= na DE 2 oo De SCH Uo A 
m | ad] B dA | gs E E: CE 
D Z, = D Z = = e = D si 
1877 ....... 2,129 | 1,720 7,887 24,299 5,618 72,942 | 2,158 11 6,154 628 | 121 
1878 ....... 2,196 | 1,438 8,156 25,706 5,193 72,163 | 2,297 21 5,289 608 96 
1879 ....... 2,383 992 | 10,364 36,458 6,249 99,224 | 2,091 | 637 8,266 602 | 151 
1880 ....... Bel 1,130 | 34,062 31,313 6,842 | 263,726 | 1,692 39 | 21,121 540 | 113 
1881 ....... 2,021 | 1,899 | 41,018 31,173 8,235 | 400,871 | 1,790 3 | 34,865 593 | 218 
1882 ....... 2,169 ,969 | 58,186 34,197 8,529 | 502,171 | 1,900 7 | 36,284 525 | 156 
1883 ....... 5,110 | 3,442 | 48,188 44,295 | 19,503 | 406,6 1,960 44 | 24,808 443 | 138 
1884 ....... 9,572 | 3,283 | 35,036 47,8 fi 354,102 | 1,368 44 | 18,981 870 | 121 
885 ....... 6,603 | 2,367 | 25,060 51,514 | 22,974 , 287,223 | 2,309 46 | 22,482 659 | 153 
1886 ....... 1,565 270 | 25,046 ),41 15,267 | 266,370 | 2,917 41 | 20,822 862 61 
1887 ....... 4,267 323 | 36,209 56,261 | 14,671 6, 3,033 56 | 31,048 | 1,264 70 
1888 ....... 3,756 515 | 44,873 57,759 ,845 | 418,423 | 1,928 91 | 37,325 | 1,123 | 105 
1889 ....... 3,630 214 | 35,198 6i, 15,094 | 338,784 | 1,280 14 | 28,10 1,096 | 104 
1890 ....... ,540 221 | 29,81 73,727 | 12,581 64,08 1,541 85 | 22,658 | 1,284 63 
1891 ....... 4,913 285 | 30,951 72,694 2,067 | 448,403 | 1,806 | 162 | 26,152 | 1,172 | 129 
1892 ....... 4,586 142 | 32,343 76,2 15,165 | 489,810 | 1,506 | 146 | 31,102 | 1,326 | 164 
1893 ....... 50 Y |... ,583 76,384 | 33,070 | 404,33 1,863 | 878 | 28,906 942 95 
1894 ....... 2,687 | ...... 17,558 54,714 | 27,452 | 253,586 | 1,626 | 257 | 19,861 807 19 
895 sve ; 197 | 20,472 83,73 16,944 | 219,006 | 4,144 | 397 | 25,862 | 1,088 67 
1896% ......] eee ce we eO] 21,846 |. ...... 8 dca ei oe 263,709 | svo one 24,014 | «seca yn 
18079 gous A PRA 13,333 | ......] o...... 80,556 | ......]..... 10,930 ] veces lenses 
TRIOS Quentin 4,191 264 | 12,271 76,470 | 15,06 178,748 | 2,207 | 330 8,360 941 88 
1899 ....... 1,443 397 | 19,227 S 19,016 | 242,573 | 1,614 | 234 9,971 800 42 
900 ....... 8,821 246 | 15,75 99,537 | 21,745 | 341,712 | 2,665 | 322 | 16,134 | 1,045 81 
1901. ....... 11,723 96 | 25,616 | 127,044 | 22,933 | 388,931 | 3,279 | 209 | 13,236 89 
000. eer. ,178 | 1,460 | 39,465 | 110,636 ,28 493,262 | 4, 449 | 17,175 | 1,185 | 158 
1903....... e. | .... | 62,83 voe 631,885 an | 27,760 dare E 
Arrivals from British North America and Mexico are not included after July 1, 1885. *No data as to 
States and non-immigrant aliens returning, 
San Francisco, Cal, All other ports. KR Total United States. 
Es E S E 2 E 
9 as E S ff g D ys e 
N Di E h N ER ~ (i N 56 d 
Year Ending 2.8 A , a 38 R E 2g E = 
June 30. OF E S OS 5 S os SE z 
3 as E s BS bn 5 ES bo 
*4 bud om > rr $ pem + 
uo Dis 8 no L EI UD o T H 
2 Z lm. i Ka = D Z = 
Vi 3,182 730 | 11,255 8,893 | 14,598 38,733 41,484 | 23,162 | 141,857 
1878 EE ,089 623 8,542 8,030 | 11,51 39,487 41,671 | 19,307 | 138,469 
ER 3,513 194 9,253 9,144 | 10, 45,186 55,256 ,128 | 177,82 
IBBO. aerea 2,865 914 7,153 | 10,773 | 17,037 | 112,199 50,269 | 26,939 | 457,257 
ERR ie Séier ,0 164 | 12,432 ,665 j 138,787 ,049 ,132 | 669,43 
E aerate a EX es 4,347 | 1,024 | 32,668 9,178 | 15,431 | 116,933 52,872 | 21,280 | 788,992 
ENEE, sd dovesse 4, 4,048 8,19i 9,121 | 14,17 19,058 2 41,910 | 603,322 
1884 .........5 10,1 5,067 1,735 | 18,030 9,95 70,602 ,925 | 41,971 | 518,592 
IBBD ee 11,112 | 7,936 1,118 | 24,078 7,646 40,546 97,251 | 42,412 | 395,346 
1886 4.45 xh bs *11,054 | 4,704 1,428 | 11,329 2,241 4,610 86,580 | 23,720 | 334,203 
IBST A A i 113,343 | 4,020 7,726 | 11,838 1,852 4,427 92,347 | 22,5. | 490,109 
1888 ..... es wees 114,851 | 2,775 2,935 | 14,691 1,701 5,600 95,529 | 20,621 | 546,889 
1889 kx ns $11,319 | 3,033 3,127 1,088 ,383 4,969 81,241 | 20,84 444,427 
1890" Q2... wn ,128 ,449 3,606 1,234 944 5,419 ,01 21,123 | 455,30 
1891 1l. vx 3,183 | 1,620 5,332 1,389 575 5,186 89,220 8,697 | 560,319 
1892 AE x RE E 2,988 | 1,505 6,425 1,270 1,551 6,446 92,307 | 21,269 | 623,084 
1893 eege 2,890 | 1,821 3 1,268 ; 5,932 "678 7 2:91 
BUDA: coria casó 2,294 | 1,3 5,743 1,912 1,084 3,05 66,663 | 32,940 | 314,467 
1895 si e 2,540 | 1,871 ,340 1,895 835 ; 100,673 | 21,201 | 279,948 
LA EE re Rr] rns 1411 |. rs l1,100.] 25:513] exar s 43,267 
AS AA IP 1,629 | ....... daa 19,919 E ur nn 30,832 
1898 ....... 9 3,461 | 1,193 2,274 5,732 3,521 16,911 93,602 | 21,062 | 229,299 
FREE CR SC 4,196 ,841 4,166 ,263 1,355 20,526 95,196 | 22,885 | 311,715 
1900 in ¿LA 1,170 5,165 8,169 1,865 42,243 | 120,477 | 25,429 | 448,572 
ISO0Í ce kae bee pes 2,147 ,102 3,655 | 11,991 5,628 39,264 | 157,050 | 30,057 | 487,918 
KREE 1,986 | 1,012 5.271 | 12,075 4,286 53,891 | 142,058 | 30,092 | 648,743 
1903... co 9 NEN Hen se. | 7,256 AR sees | 71,505 [ due EE 


*Includes 7,704 Chinese returning. 
§Includes 9,062 Chinese returning. 


turning. 
aliens returning. 


(Reported by the Commissioner of Immigration.) 





tincludes 11,162 Chinese returning. 
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Md. 


Immigrants. 


United 


Passen- 
gers Arrived, 


Total 


206,503 


ass ee 


594/418 
675,025 


tIncludes 12,816 Chinese re- 


**No data as to United States citizens and non-immigrant 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS DEPARTING FROM PORTS IN THE UNITED STATES—1877 TO 1903. 





Cabin Passengers. 











yer ee Adults, Children. Adults, 

Male. Iesch | Total. Male. | me. Total. | Male. | Pure. | 
1877 ........ 133,879 13.918) 47,7195; 2,764| 2,034| 4,798| 49,659] 17,536 
1878 ........ 5.228| 14,371| 49,599| 3,188| 2,390| 5,578| 40,813| 13,547 
1879 ........ 138,957 13,284| 46,541| 2,737| 2,162| 4,899| 33,947| 10,528 
1880 ........ EIE 14,483! 49,005| 3,430| 2,309| 5,739! 28,805| 8,337 
1881 ........ 34,417] 15.819] 50,236] 3,149] 2,643| 5,792| 33,860] 10,063 


(From the latest report of the Bureau of Statistics.) 


Passengers Other Than Cabin. 





Children. 
Total. | Male. | F'm'le. | Total. 
67,195| 4,985| 3,083| 8,668 
54,360| 3,835| 2,805| 6,640 
44,475| 38,597| 2,578| 6,173 
57,142| 2,384] 1,7153| 4,087 
43,923| 2,890] 1,761] 4,151 





Total Passengers 
Departed. 
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NUMBER OF PASSENGERS, ETC.— Continued. 
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n 
fa 
Cabin Passengers. Passengers Other Than Cabin. A 
————— "MO GE RM rs 
di qe 
Year Ending Š : a CG 
uno 30: Adults, Children. Adults. Children. Az 
Male. | F"m'le.| Total. | Male, IF*m'le. Total,| Male. jF'm'le. Total. | Male. [ze (Total 2 
1882 ........ 42,456 18,318 60,773] 4,882| 3,201] 8,083] 45,458] 11,808 57,266 GC 1,983 5.677] 131,799 
1883 ........ 1,088| 21,583| 69,271| 5,084| 3,891| 8,975| 53,662| 15,998| €9,660| 5,126| 3,172| 8,298! 156,204 
1884 ........ 3,620| 22,699] 76,219| 4,879] 3,525| 8,404| 68,882] 21,063] 89,945| 6,988| 4,109111,097| 185,765 
1885 ........ 6,814| 22,941) 79,255| 4,792| 3,801| 8,593|103,962| 33,574|137,536| 9,188] 6,742/|15,930| 241,314 
1886 ........ 8,888| 21,675| 80,503| 4,625; 3,490| 8,115) 78,468| 238,682|102,150| 6,785] 3,730|10,465| 201,293 
1887 ........ 57,652| 24,912| 82,564] 4,757| 4,130 SEL 67,146| 24,914 24020 6,677| 4,709|10,386| 193.897 
888 ........ 62,036| 26,807) 88,843] 5.045] 3,090| 8,185] 77,755] 26,788]104,548| 6,221] 3,47 ,691| 211,212 
1889 ........ ; 27,628 4,945| 3,892| 8,837| 95,723| 31,018|120,738| 7,479| 5,437|12,916| 239,557 
890 ........ 66,130 3 96,489] 5,297 ,099| 9,396 ; ae, 41116,024| 8,698] 7,032/16,230, 238,139 
1891 ........ 65,056| 32,692| 97,748] 5,604! 3,756| 9,360| 89,084 124,126] 9,268| 6,004|15,272| 246,506 
1892 ........ 61,763| 33,966| 95,729 5,717| 8,706! 9,423| 06,834| 38,602/1356,436| 9,999| 5,969|15,968| 256,556 
E 57, 21,995| 85,899] 5,503] 3,727| 9,230| 88,315| 38,384/121,690| 8,302| 5,444/13,796| 230, 
894 ........ 10,864| 38,611|109,475| 7,622] 4,834/12,466/112,941] 62,794/165;735/15,79 9,807|25,105| 312,111 
ON cea wingers 64,887| 38,306|103,253| 5,828; 3,812] 9,640/123,845| 64,951/188,7 7,257| 10,612|27,869| 329,65 
1898 ........ 54,533| 31,130| 85,683] 5,111| 3, 8,891| 78,621} 36,449]|115,067¡10,001| 5B,789|15,790| 225,41 
1899 ........ 76,106| 41,099 117,205] 6,418; 4,624|11,042| 78, 84,417]112,475| 8,836] 6,447/15,283| 256,008 
1900 ...... . 187,041] 51,096/138,137|10,315; 7,433)]17,758! 78,230] 36,268/114,498/13,906| 9,095:23,001| 293,404 
1901 ...... ..{84,847! 49,736/134,583| 7,646] 6,326/13,972| 96,796) 42,350/1839,145/|10,968; 8,042/19,010! 306,710 
ae Sep tates Mel 53,110|145,078| 7,757 5,277113,034| 09,966| 48,359/148,825|12,067 | 8,256/|20,323| 326,760 











YALUE OF THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE UNITED BIATPM IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, 
1877 TO 1903. 

TOTAL UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

(From the latest report of the Bureau of Statistics.) 





By Sea. 
Year Ending | - .  . _ pM Por Cent in By Land Total by Land 
June 30, S In American In Foreign Total cae rt -in Vehicles. and Sea, 
Vessels. Vessels. ` Vessels, 

18TT ... eer $316,660,281 $859,920,536 | $1,176,580,817 , $17,464,810 | $1,194,045,627 
1B18 «serere 313,050,906 876,991,129 1,190,042,035 26.3 20,477,364 1,210,519,399 
1879 ex ee Er 212,015,692 911,269,232 1,183,284,924 23 19,423,685 1,202,708,600 
1880 ...... ...] 258,346,577 1,224,265,434 1,482,612,011 17,4 20,981,393 1,503,593,404 
1881 errereen 250,586,470 1,269,002,983 1,519,589,453 16.5 25,452,502 1,545,041,9 
1882 ......... 221,229,145 1,212,918,769 1,440,208,514 15.8 34,973,31 1,475,181,831 
1883 ..iroso. 240,420, 1,258,506,924 1,498,927,424 16 48,092,892 1,547,020,316 
1884 ........ 233,699,035 1,127,193,199 1,361,497.234 17.2 46,714,068 1,408,211,302 
1888 ... . 194,865,743 1,079,518,5 1,274,384,309 15.3 932,775 1,319,717,084 
1886 ........ 197,349,503 1,073,911,113 ,211,290,616 15.5 43,700,350 1,314,960,966 
188T sición. 194,356,746 1,165,194,50 ,959,501,254 14.3 48,951,725 1,408,502,979 
1888 ........ 190,857, 1,174,697,321 1,365,554,794 14 ,296,82 1,419,911,62 
1889 ........ 203,805,108 1,217,063,541 1,420,868,649 14.3 66,664,378 1,487,533,027 
1890 ........ 202,451,086 1,371,116,744 1,573,567,830 12.9 78,571,263 1,647,139,093 
1891 .........| 206,459,72 1,450,081,087 1930 910 512 12.5 ¡856,194 1,729,391,006 
1882 .........| 220,178,785 1,564,559,651 1,784,733,386 12, 2,947,224 1,857,680,610 
1893 ....... 197,765, 1,428,316,568 1,626,082,075 12. ,984,041 1,714,066,116 
894 ....... 195,268,21G 1,273,022,456 1,468,290,672 13. 78,844,522 1,547,135.194 
1898 ......... 170,607,1 1,289 296,192 1,456,403,388 11, 83,104,742 1,559,508,130 
1898 ......... 187,691,8 1,377,973,621 1,565,665,408 12 96,666,204 1,662,331,612 
1897 ..ómsono 189,075,277 1,509 199 66 eat Ort 31 400,894,925 1,815,723,968 
1898 .. 161,328,017 1,582,492,479 1,743,820,496 9.8 103,711,488 1,847,531,984 
1899 ......... 160,612,2 1,646,263,857 1,806,876,063 58 117,295,728 1,924,171,79 
1900 ......... 1€. ,J84, 1,894,444,424 2,089,523,616 9. 154,895,650 2,244,424,2 
1901 ......... 177,398,615 1,974.536,196 2,151,935,411 8.2 159,001,745 2,310,937,156 
1908 ......... 185,819,9 1,919,029,514 SO ET DT 8.8 180,191,048 2,285,040,3 
19003 0.0 ....o 214,695,032 2,026,106,388 2,240,801,420 9.1 | 205,059,496 2,445,860,916 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


The report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration for the year enging June 30, 1903, shows an im- 
provement in the administration of the Chinese exclusion laws. enon has been paid chiefly to the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, where more opportunity is found to smuggle Chinese into the United States. A school 
for coaching Chinamen in the answers to be given in case of arrest on crossing the border has been practically 
broken up through the efforts of the Government, assisted by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. l 

The following table gives the figures for three years for arrests of Chinese persons crossing the land 
borders of the United States, and the disposition of their cases by United States commissioners and courts: 














| 1901. 1902, | 1908, E 
De- Dis- De- Dis- De- Dis- 

ported. charged. | Total | ported. lanes | Total. | ported. Lass | Total. 

anadian border: | | : l l 
East of Ohio................... 171 358 529 | 258 417 675 333 485 815 
West of Ohio. ............. een. 7 18 105 80 61 141 220 105 325 
All other districts: 22202000002. 182 81 | 263 | 181 | 131 | 312 | 151 | 126 | 271 
TOotalszi:5 2602 o Voy rus 440 457 897 | 519 609 1,128 704 716 1,420 


The following gives a summary of the business transacted ‘at the port of San Francisco, the principal port 
of entry for Chinese: 


Merchants' Merchants’ 


Miscellaneous. 




















e Merchants’ ; 
ios Merchants. Wives. Sons. Daughters. Natives. 

ROESER Land-| De- | Land- De- | Lànd-| De- | Land-| De- d De- | Land- | De- 

ed. nied. ed. nied. ed. nied. ed. nied. ed. nied. ed. Ínied. 
1902—July-September...... 7 4 148 17 2 S 23 SH e 57 45 
October-December.... 16 9 132 22 8 1 38 2 2 53 107 

1908—January-March....... 661 1 65. 6 5 1 44 6 2 1 30 8 
April-June.......... 532 8 107 18 1 1 47 14 1 79 | 123 
'TTotálg-.oo exa 142 17 452 63 | 16 3 152 22 5 1 220 331 


: 1 Minister's party. *Including 38 for St. Louis Exposition. 
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United States Immigration Statistics. 
NATIONALITY AND SEX OF IMMIGRANTS—YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903. 
Six Months Ending Dec. 31, Six Months Ending June 30, E 
1902. 1903. E 
Sex of Immigrants. Sex of Immigrants, a ! 
i oe: | Under; Under | Under| g. EI pe d 
Country. S£ |Nurope| Europe| Europe| 2? g 9 y 
SE (Three (Two | (Five | Z& g q E 
Male. |Female, Total. | , & | Not Not Not g e "d 
z Sa | Speci- | Speci- | Speci- | 3 y d Bra E 
23 | fied). | fied. | fied). | $4 $ | ss] 8 
Om | Male, | Female] Total. | Ox & | OF] oe 
Austria-Hungary............. 48,171| 20,104| 73,275| 2,060| 99,813 32,9231132,736| — 722|206,011| 3,2821209, ,293 
IL A oe EE mE SP 828 496| 1,324 491| 1,480 646| 2,126 112 ,450 603 4,053 
Denmark.............oooo... 1,449| 1,136| 2,685; 551) 3,105| 1,468| 4,573 103| 7,158 654| 7,812 
France, including Corsica..... 1,250 711| 1,9611 3,093| 2,263) 1,354| 3,617| 1,150] 5,578) 4,243) 9,821 
German Empire.............. 10,059] 6,381) 16,440 9,474) 14,802) 8,844| 23,646| 1,462| 40,086|10,936| 51,022 
EE We eva aac exces’ 4, 664 198| 4,862 "116 8,970 58 ,228 115, 14,090 231 14, 321 
Italy, including Sicily and Sar- | | | | 
mo uo ae eee Cy 55,619] 22,226] 77,845| 2,735/131,347 21,430 152, PI 2,195|230,622, 4 19201209, 052 
Netherlands VS LA tage gratin EN 535 326 861 1, 1,173 98| 3,998 
NOPWAY.ze 3 rho C E Rh 4,564, 3,462| 8,026 474| 11,685) 4,750 18 48b 172| 24,461 646| 25 25, 101 
Portugal, including Ca pe { i 
Verde and Azore Islande. 2,270| 1,633| 3,903 129| 3,559| 1,855| .5,414 25| 9,317 154| 9,471 
Roumania.............. eee 3,144| 2,437| 5,581 151| 2,169| 1,560| 3,729 50| 9,310 154] 9,511 
Russia, including Finland..... 30,083| 22,106| 57,189| 1,388| 57,852| 21,052! 78,904 849 136, 093| 2,231 138, 330 
Servia, Bulgaria and M'tenegro. 398 34 432 22| 1,301 28| 1,320 11 1,761 33 „T94 
Spain, including .Canary and E 
Balearic Islards........... 583 162 745 820| 1,15 185| 1,335 319| 2,080| 1,139| 3,219 
o cab ber ker CREE EY 11.023, 8,855] 19,878|  898| 18,785] 7,365| 26,150} 408| 46,028| 1,306; 47,334 
Switzerland. ............ ees 852 432 ,284| 914| 1,944 755| 2,699 125, 3,983| 1,0: 5,022 
Turkey in Europe... 414 34 448 71, 1,039 4 1,081 31 479 587 
United Kingdom: 
England... i.i ee ta ees 5,693| 4,325] 10,018/12,542| 9,900) 6,301| 16,201| 3,891| 26,219:16,433| 42,652 
Ireland................... 5,451] 8,847 13 ,298| 2, '820 10,515| 10,497| 21,012 345 35,310| 3, 165 38,415 
Scotland................--- 922 618 2515| 3,031| 1,572, 4,603 599| 6,143| 3,174| 9,317 
Wales... hr dE Ch 374 222 1596 '116 461 218 679 65| 1,215 241 1,516 
Total Europe............ 193,346|109,745,303,091 ES 623/387, 138 124,278/511,416/12,847/814,507/55,470 869,977 
te 121 | 92 16|  972| ' 16  2.209| '108| 2317 
JUDA isos AEN as 17,812| 2,729) 10, 041 140 Boo 1, oe 9, 927 55| 19,968 195| 20,163 
India c6 zx xvni E on 17 1 90 02 11 73 5 94 95 18 
Turkey in Asia............... 3,516| 1,462| 4,978| 290) 1,598 542| 2,140 97| 7,118; 387| 7,505 
Other Asia........ TE és 12 7 y ag 9 63 598; 2 57 2 579 
poral Asil nov AERE 12,068, 4,228, 16,296] 612] 11,708} 1,962 15.970] 175| 29,966 787| 30,753 
IHR Lesen S BE EX aee 29 3 167 46 138 0 176 197 373 
Australia, Tasmania and New | 
Zelandia Ee RES 210 104 374 226 526 250 776 179; 1,150 405| 1,555 
Philippine Islands........... x 19 6|. 85 2 ti 3 47 132 136 
Pacific Islands. .... Dad eei ER 45 6 51 3 3 16 67 7 
British North America........ 343 172 515] 1,553 385 158 543; 817; 1,058| 2,370] 3,42 
British Honduras............ 10 10 20 44 17 61 Si 98| ,179 
Other Central America........ 150 61 217| 315 273 107 380 82 597 397| 994 
Meios cera 123 51 174 319 293 61 354 157 528| 476, 1,004 
South America............... 128 49 177| 428 27 13 412 190 589 618| 1,207 
West IndieS..........o.o....o. 1,754 831| 2,585] 3,034| 3,989| 1,596| 5,585| 402| 8 E 8,619, 16,789 
Other countries.............. 14 4 di MESE 7 2 2 
"Total A es e s 2,945; 1,309 2,378|_ 8,319] 1,955| 12,573| 8,012| 20,585 
Grand total............... 208,359|115,282|323 4254 6.08 292 404. 787 128'618/533,405|14,977/857,046 64,269|921 ,315 
ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS, BY PORTS, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1902 AND 1903. 
1902. 2.42908. — 
Ports. Males. Females. | Total, Males. mates. soe | otat, Females. Ven | Females. | Total. 
New York, N. odo cba dies eR E -. | 355,414 137,848 | 493,262 | 451,404 | 180,481 | 631,885 
Boston, Mass... 36484 24,295 1 "170 39,465 39,698 ,240 62,838 
Philadelphia, Pa... 11,360 5,815 17,175 19,676 8,084 7,760 
Baltimore, Ma... 32,193 ,486 39,679 44,328 11,474 55,802 
San Francisco, Cal... E 4,389 882 5,271 6,097 ,159 1,296 
San Juan, Porto Rico............oooooo.o.. 568 224 79 ,481 639 2,120 
Key West, Pla... 2,938 1,131 4,069 3,112 1,442 4,554 
Galveston, HN seh MC T E 3,158 1,253 4,411 3,755 1,338 ,093 
New Orleans, Ta... 610 481 1,091 1,268 862 2,130 
Port Townsend, Wash......... esee ee 2,145 2,231 2,587 210 „TƏT 
Portland, Me eege EE dened dc bates 1,001 633 1,634 38 31 69 
Honolulu, HI... 6,139 3,731 9,870 10,835 3,715 14,550 
Portland. OTE foe ocd 2 ORAS ea 16 2 78 378 3 413 
New Bedford, MasS.............ooooooo ooo» 206 60 326 2,133 1,206 3,339 
Providence, R, I............. eee esee. vA 38 19 57 193 78 271 
Miami and Taim BORA. 22 ee ve aod 69 13 a 121 87 208 
Newport News, Va..........oooooooo ooo. 5 2 7 8 1 9 
New London, Conn.............. iuba was a 30 14 44 TUI Ze MENS 
Bangor, Merval. sa do As ; caca dr od .$x$ac5 1 
Gloucester, Mass........... METTE ali costes. T mus eir.) uude 1 2 8 
Shieldsboro, LE REG coadmemerelb WEEN, esee ab A Cie 4 
Fernandina, Flá.-.:- 1.» caca xw WO Jess Wn’ cessus (A . pkg 7 
Wilmington, Del...............oo.o.o.o..o.o. DN hiver secunde dro as 1 
Jacksonville, Flass duce ee woke mesi scq (Reade hie: sit a 10 5 15 
Beaufort, SiO ioe wa ee a v cba eoe kc A NOR e C ORAN ee ll E I P xw 1 
Total, United States................ ..| 444,694 174,850 619,544 587,037 — 887,037 | 234,089 | 821,126 
Through Canada via: 
uebec, Point Levis, St. John and Haha 19,010 7, EE 20,409 23,346 9,597 32,943 
ancouver and Victoria.............. S ; "125 | 2, 190 2763 | "214 | 977 
Total, Canada....... Temm 21,075 | 7,524 | 29,199 . 26,109 | 9811 | 35,920 35,920 
Grand total................... ......1 466,369 A ls o eee e lo dl o 182,374 | 648,743 | 613,146 | 243,900 | 857,046 
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NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS BY COUNTRIES. 


The following table shows the ceuntries in groups from which the steerage immigrants came during 
the years ending June 30, 1902 and 1903: 








Countries of Northern and i Countries of Northern and | : 3 
Western 'Europe. 1902. | 1903. | Increase. | Western Europe. 1902. 1903. [Inerease. 
German Empire........... | 285,204 | 40,086 11,78Z2;|United Kingdom of Great 
Switzerland............... 2,344 3,983 1,639 Britain and Ireland...... 46,036 68,947 | 22,911 
France... ce ree rn 3,117 5,018 2,461||Norway..... "nnm 17,484 24,461 6,911 
Belgium... vio ve Rey 2,511 3,450 S13||Sweden...... ecco s s.| 30,894 46,025 15,134 
Netnherlands............... 2,284 3,998 1,714 ——— |———— | AA 
Denmark..................] 5,660 7,168 1 "498 Totals... Ee Nee e 138,700 | 203,689 | 64,959 
Ratio of increase, 47 per cent. 
Countries of Eastern and Countries of Eastern and |Í 2 
> Southern Europe. | 1902. | 1903. | Increase. | Southern Europe. | 1902. | 1903. [Increase. 
Austria-Hungary........... 141,959 | 206,011 34,0Z2|¡Portugal...........ooo.o.o... 5,307 9,317 4,010 
Wilco: coca era 178,375 | 230,622 52,21 1||Servia, Bulgaria and Mon- 
QTeeCe.....ooooooonoo.... 210 14,090 b, "986 tenegro Sharer Sis MEMO ee 851 1,761 910 
Roumania.......oooo..o... 1,196 9,310 2,114 Turkey...... WES AIR A 187 1,529 1,342 
Russian Empire and Finland.| 107, "c 136,093 | 28,46 A ES E 
A x vr S 975 | 2,080 1,105 TotalS.....ooooooooooo».1 480,331 | 610,813 | 130,432 








Asia. | 1902. | 1903. |Increase.| Asia. | 1902. | 1903. |Increase. 
Chin es acabas Re ER 1,619 | 2,209 |  _960|¡Other Asia...............-| 36] ST] | 
TE E 14,270 | 19,968 | 5,698 Eo DUUM ic 
India. roo ovi dne 93 94 otto 22,271 | 29,966 | 7,695 
Turkey in Asia............ 6.223: 7,118 870 

















Ratio of increase, 34 per cent. 


Africa, Etc. | 1902. | 1903. ¡Increase.|| Africa, Etc. | 1902. | 1903. |Increase. 

AÍFrICR AA VIDI 37 176 139||Other Central America..... ` 254 | 597 343 
Australia, Tasmania and Mexic0,...2. 4 nn Spo 109 528 eters 
New Zealand............ 384 1,160 166|| South America...... ark s 337 589 252 
Phili pine Islands......... 126 132 6|| West Indies..... SOC guo dus 4,111 8,170 3,459 
Pacific isl'nds, not specified. 56 67 11||All other countries. . ... .... 103 25 T 
British North America...... 636 1,058 422 ——— | —— | ————- 
British Honduras.......... 51 81 30| Totals.......... da 7,404 12,573 5,428 


Ratio of increase, 74 per cent, 


ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS BY MONTHS, 1902-1903. 





BIT | Bh 














1902. 1903. 
a Month. A E T rr EE ee 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
JUI. ii A o wr RR e CR Ace 22,060 12,959 35,019 33,254 17,528 50,782 
Proc eT IP 20,392 12,011 32,403 28,770 16,779 45,549 
September seso. oc Be 26,350 16,671 43,021 34,826 | 23,402 58,228 
October oa sive sig Eet e Re ae Ande e bio 24,601 17,147 41,804 40,519 23,095 63,614 
November 2 2 SCENE Wi ea ek OTs e AE 28,247 15,053 43,300 36,654 18,523 55,177 
December darias ee lea 25,721 11,827 31,548 34,336 15,955 50,291 
Janüary GS vies a e te ett E 17,135 ; 23,229 23, ; , 
Febrüary cios oed UXORI CI Ree om RTA Rr rn aa s acaba 28,898 1,865 36,763 37,6 9,647 47,267 
March ...... SNE ee O eer ree ,85 12,638 11,488 15,407 18,20 91,666 
A E OR 15,070 0,537 95,607 100,265 26,021 126,286 
May mts aa do VEA ate E 31 26,870 107,00 99,840 37,674 137,514 
JUDO ad ASE Eos ATEO E 52,858 22,702 75,560 68,062 30,759 98,821 
Totila eod eet sedat MER vo... -| 406,809 | 182,374 | 648,743 | 613,146 | 243,900 ¡ 857,046 
IMMIGRANTS REFUSED ADMISSION AT SEAPORTS, 1892 TO 1903. 
l | Debarred. 
| 4 à ' 
| | EE 25 Saj d EA 
Le GK , F1 : urne 
Y | Immi- Si^. | es A LA E T in One 
cee | grants. S | agg | °S d | £ EP S E Year 
| E o S E Ej $ ] m i - 3 pie 
= |i 2 iix i| IS 
| 2 | °° |3853] £ |&|ss| 85. £ | + 
è| | ss |$] 8 |2. 88 B8. E | 2 | 
— | Be oe ds d 155 else | 
892...... LAS yeu Ed 19,668 | 4| 17 | 1,002 SU 26 |... | 23, 80 | 932 | 2,164 631 
E A d sv ES Y Yes 239:730 3 8 431 31 12 | . Sie 518 1,053 Dir 
1884........... AE 285,631 4 5 802 15 8 S 2 553 1,389 417 
A be oak LR 258,036 6 - 1,714 S 4 d 1 va 694 2,419 174 
T896. rd isos 343,267 1 10 2,010 2 .. .. ss 116 2,190 238 
Et y Los korr E ca 230,832 1 6 1,277 1 1 - 3 ae 323 1,617 203 
IBNON. dun eR dS 229,299 1 12 2,201 298 PAN MEA 19 ds 417 3,03 199 
1899.... ee ces g 311,715 1 1 2,009 343 8 m 82 eye 741 3,198 Zod 
LIO 8 ix ocv a 448,572 1 32 2,914 393 4 * 2 1 833 4,246 306 
1901.......... O 487,918 6 16 2,198 dud T i 50 3 327 3,516 363 
1902. cit ERO 648,743 T 27 3,944 109 9|.. 3 215 4,974 469 
A a a e eaa ¡ 857,046 1 23 5,812 | 1,713 51 1 9 13 | 1,086 8,768 DÄI 
AA Y A Y === === BRK 
Totals- csi viaria 5,120,952 | 36 | 175 | 27,624 | 3,969 132 249 | 108 | 7,480 | 39,774 4,502 
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| IMMIGRANTS REFUSED ADMISSION DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1908. 
Debarred. 
ac. Paupers, | Loath- : 
Port, ur Likely some or Komin | Con- With- | Total 
Idiots, | Insane | to Be- Danger- | tor T | tract out De- 
Per- come ous Con- | pora Labor- | Certifi- | barred. 
sons, | Public tagious ur- ers. cates. 

| m . | Charges, | Diseases, | D05e$. 

D Eastport; Me. vices ran 1 1 79 1 3 ! 12 52 149 
St. Stephens, New Brunswick......... | =e SE 1 "ey rage NENT 35 3 
Vanceboro, Me..........ooo.oooooo.o S scere Me 214 1 i 2 39 223 19 
Megantic, Quebet........ooooooo.oo.. KE : 34 ga. ti NS id v 34 
North Stratford, N. H........oo.o.o... 1 e 58 de | e SCH 8 100 
Newport, Vt. ot es © oa Pacto e 2 vx 67 " Aë ]9 66 154 
Montreal, Quebel.....ooooooo ooo mono. ! VU us 441 380 wa 34 22 877 
Cornwall, Ontari0.........o......... i 4 ze e 3 34 41 
Ogdensburg, NX... over ren nn 1 19 TT T 28 91 
Niagara Falls, N. Y................. 1 18 11 TE 16 9 175 
Black Rock, Ontari0.........:...... xx 58 37 2 2 23 24 
Windsor, Ontari0................. Gell, aae 4 34 15 T 12 2 127 
Port Huron, Mich................. s jade 1 10 23 3 2 và 59 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.............. vw 6 125 577 2 58 v 168 
Winnipeg, Manitoba........ A 1 113 177 M 45 is 330 
Emerson, Manitoba........ E v. m eee e See - TM 56 56 
Gretna, Manitoba............... DER 1 3 19 zu Pa 197 220 
Pembina, N. D............... eee s SC 36 2 i 9 1 6 
Estevan, Northwest Territory......... 16 17 e Weg 13 106 
Huntingdon, British Columbia....... et TE 9 6 gie? 6 41 6 
Other Canadian border ports......... TI 1 176 | 113 2 33 198 523 

Total Canadian border.......... 4 | 17 | 1,575 | 1,439 | 14 | 431 | 1,062 | 4,542 
| 
Laredo, Tercia cocer ada eens M: 111 9 ewe d 57 | | 187 
Brownsville, eg reg O Lea ets 3 ae ates. A | 
e Pass. Tex. row 0€ 3 eee 4 4 310 54 15 174 621 
Ei Paso T NEE eos P E PEN 1 4,409 2 3 01 4,416 
Nogales ATÍZSo.s Gee DE Y ROC M ame eee UE T 2 des m» T 9 
Del Rio, Tex: sc erres ead TS cS es E 25. 2 ER 2 29 
Piedras Negras, Mexico ds d DAN die gee’ " — ms 38 PA T T 38 
Naco, Ariz......... EU TENE A ET 6 EEEE RENE | 4 17 
Total Mexican border ioi mic aped a - 3 5 | 4904 | 77 il 25 | 305 | . | | 5,880 
Total border rejections.......... | 8 | 22 | 6,539 | 1,516 | 39 | 136 | 1,062 | 9,922 
| | 
IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING IN THE UNITED STATES EACH YEAR FROM 1820 TO 1903. 
: Immi- Immi- Immi- 
Period ants Period. | grants Period grants 
SCH r'ved | Ár' ved. | Ar’ved. 
Year ending September 30— LAT IA A 234,968 A a 313,339 
e | 8,385 1848... 6599 od arn ow (226,527 Sth te Soe ice 
PS QT isis earns eee | k E SI eoi tace a os 1297,024 IBTO iia E 169.986 
1820.5 «0264509 2.39.0 0:8 13 6,91 nET A s carat arabes (310,004 IST axo a 141,85 
ISO CUT eor doe ws 6,354||Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 1850. 59,976 LB os a 138,46 
T824 A Lu ER Bus 7,912!| Year ending December 31-5. yo MIT A MEE 177,826 
O WA LA RIS I 10,19 o ee bre x .1379,466 T880. ee EEN (451,251 

E vos Ce a cp ERE 0,837 IDA rss be ai areas 1,603 e eO racc ian 9,431 

| ET ea | 18°875|| — 1858. III lll 368,645]! — 1882. III IIIN 788,992 

i E i463 och anes 27,382 ISO Las sir A se aoe 421,833 o O esa Erw 603,32 

1820.6 edu s edo ne uH | 22,520 EBD sre oh ar f TEBEA A bre 518,592 
IO rin ds 23,322 1850... saa eee ow Rs 195,857 TBNO.S. re tr e ata 395,346 
e 5 los cose ane ee 22.633 Jan. 1 to June 30, 1851....|112,123 E 4 or RR e cw 334,203 
Oct. 1, 1831, to Dec. 31, 1832| 60,482|| Year ending June 30— TBS ar daa :490,10 
Year ending December 31— A E 191,942 T888: AS eh 516,839 
e al ies 58,040 1859........ EE 129,571 INSU a aces cue y aan 444,421 
it MM HELME | 65 365 1800. cs cicadas mee a 133,143 T890 oido a dare noe doe 459,302 
J83 rade ade 45,374 1861......... DECRE . {142,877 ROO eid Pinas. wag x Er 560,3 
TRIB C di 16,242 T8602. oni od a auc .| 72,183 IRUS. Lu var x RA 1579 663 
IBI Go x eio P sop laa 19,34 BOO Cen EX ace a aes 132,925 a Roe e 1242: p Oysresi 1439.730 
LOB GE See ead ok wooo 38,914 IBOUTo ox oe Sade aS 191,114 q EE ee [285.631 
DESO ek EO ERES EA 68,069|| | 1865................... 180,339 AS AS A 1258,536 
O AE Hn ; 1886...........oo..o [392,040 IBS... oz ou e ave eric ,267 
i A Re E 80,289 e esp bru ves 308,104 INDE LIU R4 py 230,832 
1842,44 eege e ,565 ET EE 282,189 E E ee E e ,299 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1843..| 52,496 IB6D. ou eege e 352,768 BOD EE 311,715 
Year ending September 30— ISTO 1: e v 387,203 1900 A sc de abes 448,512 
JST. A Re XR S 18,615 Eé A eR ENTRE 1321,350 e) POTERE EE 487,918 
1845. ...o.ooooooooo.... 114,371 Kr area i404, IO e Ev RII [648,743 
E e RO 54,416 TRG obs doe Scone ed Sees 1459,803 TODOS sar a a BOT, 





United States Steamboat Tnspection. 


The annual report of the Supervising Inspector General, George Uhler, gives the following interesting data 
concerning the work of the steamboat inspection service for the fiscal year 1903: 


Number of annual certificates of inspection Gross tonnage of domestic vessels inspected.. 2.870. as 
issued to domestic steam, sail and motor ves- .. Gross tonnage of foreign steam vessels inspected. T ,666. 
A Sia oa ee MC TUS 8,966 A grand total Of.........o.ooooooooo.. (tons). -5,536, $4 
Number of certificates to foreign passenger ; An increase over 1902 of............. (tons).. 243.277 
S{GADICTS aa aa AEN I E. Rn EE 360 Number of officers' licenses issued............ 20,052 
Total number of annual certificates of inspec- : ; 
tion—domestie and foreign............. 9,326 Number of officers’ licenses issued for year 
Increase in number of certificates to domestic ending June 30, 1902............ ecco o». 20,108 
vessels from previous year.......... eese 72 f 
Decrease in number of certificates “to foreign Decrease from previous year........ sag ee 46 
vessels from previous year......... ense 7 
Total increase in number of certificates to do- Total number of persons now holding licenses 


mestic and foreign vessels from previous year. 65 (about) does dg EA 40,000 
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Steamboat Accidents in tbe United States During the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1903. 











a 2 ui = 

Cause, 23 es Cause, eg on 

EN o5 oS SE 

28 | AR ag | as 

4 d 4 d 

ER, eege ts Sow esas sea wee . | 1 | 1 j||Accidental drownings................. Pi 145 

Collision "ege Ger eS whe e Ele RR Cx 23 49 Miscellaneous causeS................ s. A 11 
Breaking of steam pipes, mud drums, etc. 3 14 i. ——— 

Explosions ca 64e ER eege A 4 23 Total 5.29 s ado ed cR Eis 49 292 
Snags, wiecks and sinking: poa ars xe a es 15 49 E 

Accidents to machinery............... 3 P Decrease over 1902................. 6 153 





United States Postal Statistics. 


THE DEPARTMENT REPORT. 


(Prepared from the latest reports of the Postmaster: trae and from special information supplied by the 
epartmen 

At the close of the fiscal year 1903 there were 1,400 lines of travelling post offices, covering 189,298 
miles in length. The number of clerks employed was 10,555; annua] travel by them in cars, 235, 114, 604 
miles. To accomplish this 4,039 cars and compartments were used on the steam roads, besides 20 ears on 
the electrie lines under the supervision of tbe railway mail service, and 87 apartments on steamboats. These 
elerks handled 8,654,147,680 pieces of first-class mail matter, and 7,345,654,950 of other classes, making a 
total of 15,999, 802, 630 pieces of mail, exclusive of the registered mail, which consisted of 29,897,063 pack- 
ages and cases. The errors by clerks in handling the mail, as reported, indicated but one error made for 
every 11,530 pieces correctly distributed. 

There were 373 casualties to mail cars last year in which either mail was damaged or clerks injured. 
Eighteen regular clerks, one substitute and three weighers were killed; 78 clerks seriously and 398 slightly 
injured. 

Ee postal receipts from the principal post offices in the country for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, were 
as rollows: 




















Officc. | ‘Amount. Office. Amount. Office. | Amount. 
New York, N. Y...... $13,012,777.91 || Indianapo.is, Ind....., $633,874.93 | New Haven, Coun....| $318,707.18 
Chicago, M.......... 9,211,557.64 || Rochester, N Yorin. 619,785. 95 Albany, N. Y........ 312,710.91 
Philadel hia, Pa..... 4,385,358.91 Louisville, Ky........ 618,801.54 || Seattle; Wash........ 310,357.47 
Boston, Ma MU 3,883,438.21 | New Orleans, La..... 606,099.59 || Portland, Ore.. e 301,439.77 
St. Louis, MO........ | 2,975,810.60 || Denver, Colo......... 604,301.55 | Nashville, Tenn...... 298,440.06 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1,889,662.75 Newark, N. J..... ex 577,771.51 ||Grand Rapids, Mich.. 297,339.79 
Cincinnati, (OR 1,606,603,48 || Columbus, O......... 524,950.57 || Jersey City, i ee Oa 297,322.89 
Baltimore, Md.. .] 1,439,220.62]|Omaha, Neb...... Se 490,208.16 || Worcester, Mass...... 286,471.91 
Pittsburg, Pa. .| 1,407,109.63 || Providence, R. I. 485,175.06 || Springfield, 'Mass..... 276,580.03 
San Francisco, "Cal: 1,368,425.22 | Atlanta, Ga......... 3 477,047.45 || Dallas, Tex..... poii 270,190.63 
Cleveland, O........ «| 1,256,329.36 || Toledo, O........... 462,359.29 ||Seranton, E gue Sis 262,139.80 
Buffalo N. Y.......| 1,1185,821.08 {| Los Angeles, Cal.. 448,726.94 || Allegheny A" 234,902.21 
Kansas Qity, Mo..... 1,101,837.91 || Des Moines, la....... 440,650.20 Racine, Wis ae 226,786.56 
Detroit, Mich........ 1,083,550.18 ¡|Richmond, Va....... 48,337.29 || Portland, Me EE 308,248. 21 
‘Minneapolis, Minn...| 1,026,199.95 Syracuse, NY. ud 339,375.37 || St. Joseph, Mo....... 201108 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 894,528.01 Hartford, Conn....... 323,498.02 || Peoria, il........... 209245. Si 
Washington, D. C. 869,681.29 || Dayton, O........... 322,999.41 | 
St. Paul, Minn...... 703,988.27 ll Memphis, Tenn....... j 319,263.24 
GROWTH OF RURAL FREE DELIVERY—1894 TO 1903, 
Ze E Appropria- |Services in T Appropria- | Services in 
Fiscal Year. tion. Operation. F'iscal Year. tion. Operation. 
T8046 AA ERE T re Rs | $10,000 | " 1899 AAA a Mta aT E | $150,000 | 391 
OD eebe e e rais | 10, 1) Et edo EEN EE 450,000 1.276 
1800.52 D eer E RR eR e Ud 10,000 | (D) lt EE See 1,750,000 | 4,301 
1807s a rb nae eee ed 0.000 E! A RR Sx 3,993,174 ,46 
A ti UL ER E UE ds 50,000 | 148 1908.......... een 1,529,400 15,125 
1Not used. 
POST OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES—1790 TO 1903. , 
| Num- | Num- Num- | Num- | Num- 
Year, | ber. | Year. ber. Year. ` ber. Year. ber. Year. | ber, 
1790....... | 19 || 1813....... loss cas eel | 1836....... | 11,091 1859.1... 28,539 || 1882....... 46,231 
1401.57.54 | 1814....... 2,610 || 1837....... | 11.767 1860....... 28,498 || 1883....... 46,820 
1792....... | 195 || 1815....... | 8,000 || 1838....... | 12.519 1861....... 28,586 || 1884....... 48,434 
1793....... | 209 || 1816....... | 3,2 1839....... | 12,780 || 1862....... S75 | 1885....... 51,252 
1794....... | 450 || 1817.......| 3,459 || 1840....... | 13,468 1863....... 29,047 1886....... 53,014 
1795....... | 453 || 1818....... | 3,618 || 1841....... | 13.778 1864....... 28,878 || 1887....... 55,157 
1796....... | 468 || 1819....... | 4,000 || 1842....... | 13,733 1865....... 20,550 || 1888....... 57,31 
1701.55.95 554 || 1820....... | 4,500 || 1843....... ; 18,814 1866....... | 23,828 || 1889....... : 
1798...... d 639 || 1821....... | 4,050 || 1844....... | 14.103 1867....... | 25,163 || 1890....... 62,401 
1799....... 677 || 1822....... | 4,709 || 1845....... | 14,183 1868....... | 26,481 || 1891....... 92 
1800....... | 903 || 1823....... | 4,013 || 1846. ...... ¡ 14,601 1869....... | 27,106 || 1892....... 67,119 
1801...... .| 1,025 || 1824....... | 5,182 || 1847....... | 15,146 1870....... | 28,492 || 1893....... 68,403 
1802...... d 1,114 OD ee iex | 5.677 1848....... | 16,159 1871....... | 30,045 || 1894....... 69,805 
1803...... . 1,258 MO. ve sis | 6.150 1849....... 16,749 19512...» | 1,863 1895....... 0,064 
1804....... 1,405 || 1827....... i 7,300 1850....... | 18,417 1873....... 33, 1896....... 70,360 
1805...... .l 1,558 || 1828....... | 7,530 || 1851....... 19.796 1874....... 34,294 || 1897....... 71,022 
1806...... .] 1,710 || 1829..... S 8.004 1852....... | 20,901 1875....... 35.547 || 1898....... 73,570 
1807 ss caved 1,848 || 1830....... | 8,450 || 1853....... | 22.320 1876....... 6, 1899....... | 75,000 
1808....... 1,944 || 1831....... | 8.686 || 1854....... 23,548 ER AR 37,345 || 1900....... 76,688 
1809....... 2,012 || 1832....... 9.205 || 1855....... 24,410 1878....... 88,253 1901....... 76,945 
1810. ...... 2,300 || 1833....... ! 10.127 856....... 25.5 1879....... 40,588 || 1902.......| 75,02 
1811....... 2,403 || 1834....... i 10,693 || 1857....... | 26,586 1880....... 42,989 || 1903...... d 14,189 


1812....... | 2:610 || 1835....... | 10.770 || 1858. ...... | 27.977 || 1881....... 44.512 
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FREE DELIVERY IN THE UNITED STATES 1863 TO 190$. 






































Rat 

Number| Jn- Number In- Gross In n Ge tp of dos Y 

7 O: : => Maca |Cost of Service. YF. | Gro > 
Year. Offices, | “12258. Carriers crease, Receipts. crease. crease, | teceipts GE, 

| RSR | Per ct. E Per ct | Per ct. | Per ct, | 

1863-64..... 66 |... ; 085 j....... CRUS ce Rcs op EE sos quc s $317,063.20 |.......]....... | $462.86 

1804-65..... 45 d.a l TOT e see AA Roca y EEN | 448,664.51 |.......]....... ¡ 0092. 
1865-66..... AG |... es 863 |....... EE KEE 589,286.41 EE o] oss | 682.77 
1866-07 ....o 47 | e". e | 943 re... .... | ....o. e eeeeaeeelses see 699,954.34 | r..... oo poo oa ses e | 142.2 
1867-08..... 48 |....... | 1,198 ;...... M gv S OC el roten] 995,934.58 |......5]...... |]. 891.38 
1868-89..... | A L-bSG AA tantas sea EE rc | 1,188,915.31 |....... ass | 950.17 
1869-70. . | Bl... | 2,802 Ts is er DD fuss bred ur the TR d | qoe s | 1,230,079.85 |.......]....... | 903.14 
1870-11.... d D2 EE | ,A19- | es Sul" edes cueste eoe wee a t d S | 1,35:3,923.23 | E GE 1.1 
1871-72..... Da D stesse KL 449 |... ke XX li x Puy 1,385,965.76 |.......]....... | 970,48 
1872-13..... | O l L498 hindrene l obe ex dane AA | 1,422,495.48 |......ol....... | 949.59 
18738-T4..... | 87 | 35- Kb 2:040 beacause.) vhs np aov ww yo Jet | 1,802,606.41 |.......]......- | 819.79 
1814-15..... | ST EE k 22195 APEC b dede sass arae ates i 1,880,041.99 |....... WEE | 8956.51 
1875-76..... | NT doses e D 0 Ar E s buc e Rd pes A i; 1,981,186.51 |....... oM AN | 813.15 
1876-T1..... | 87 | ere DU 2209 PAP A oco Sos nre d o we ER 1,893,619.85 | EA AAE so. 838,03 
1877-78..... | NT cerei | 2,275 0.4 $12,117,820.24 |...... .| 1,824,166.96 |....... | 15.05 | 801.84 
1878-79..... 88 | 1 |} 2,359 3.6 66,410.10 1.8 947,706.61 | 6 | 14,90 | 825.69 
879-80..... 104 | 16 | 2,028 | 13.9 15,082,166.65 | 15.4 2,803,003.14 | 21.4 | 15.66 | 879.31 
1880-81..... 109 | 5 | 2,861 6.4 6,881,086.23 | 11.9 2,499,911.54 5.7 | 13.61 873.78 
1881-82..... 112 3 | 3.115 8.8 19,414, 772.80 ls 2,623,262.74 4.9 | 13.51 842,4 
1882-83..... 154 42 | 3,680 | 18.1 22'317,499 94 4.9 3,173,336.51 | 20.9 | 14.21 852.31 
1883-84.....! 159 5 | 3,890 5.7 596,020.08 3.2 3,504,206.52 | 10.4 | 16.22 891.82 
1884-85..... 178 | 19 | 4,358 | 12 21,940,169,42 1.6 3,985,952.55 | 13.4 | 18.15 | 914.62 
1885-86..... 181 3 | 4,841 | 11 22,629,826.66 3.1 4,312,306.70 9 | 19.05 | 890.58 
1886-87..... 189 | S | 3,310 9.6 25,014,385.30 | 10.5 4,618,692.07 8.7 15.46 869 8 
1887-88..... 358 169 6,346 | 19.3 29,459,943.33 | 13.7 5,422,356.36 | 17.4 18.40 854.4 
1888-89..... 401 43 8,257 | 30.1 32,206,493.72 9.3 0,957,941.90 | 28.3 21.60 842.67 
1889-90..... 454 53 ,066 | 9.7 36,648,000.49 | 13.8 7,976,202.72 | 14.6 21.21 879.79 
1890-91..... 519 | 65 | 10,130 | 11.7 40,405,386.28 | 10.2 9,072,160.81 | 13.7 | 22.47 805.57 
1891-92. 568 | 49 | 10,737 5.8 44,031,728.11 9 9,966,892.67 9.8 | 22.63 928.21 
1892-93. | 610 42 | 11,625 8.2 48,444,363.83 | 10 10,683,575.26 | 7 | 22.05 | 919.01 
1893-94..... 610 |....... 11,738 0.9 45,801,210.16 5.451] 11,229,436.78 | 5.1 | 24.51 956 83 
1894-95..... 604 |....... 12,714 8.2 49,128,621.42 7.2 12,135,544.93 8 | 24.70 | 951.50 
1895-96..... 627 23 | 12,834 | 0.94 52.561,624.42 | 7.7 12.713,861.41 | 4.7 | 24.18 | 970.59 
96-07..... 629 2 | 12.9: 0.75 52,741,470.37 0.33 | 12,827,296.69 0.88 | 24.32 | 991.98 
1897-98..... 688 | 59 | 13,896 | 5.9 56.681,804.68 7.47 | 13.387,506.10 4.4 | 23.62 | 977.47 
1898-99..... 735 | 47 | 14,256 | A 61,807,916.82 9.04 | 13.905,800,00 3.0 | 22.50 | 975.43 
1899-1900... 196 | 61 | 15,322 1.48 86.7 15,903.86 8 14,512,190.04 4.4 | 21.73 | 97978 
1900-1901... 866 11 | 16,389 6.96 74 142 "394. 11.26 | 15,752.600.00 | 8.455 | 91.20 | 96117 
1901-1902... 933 87 | 17,785 8.5 83,330,812.37 | 12.16 | 17,123,310.90 | 8.7 20.55 | 962.80 
1902-1903...] 1,032 99 | 19,540 | 8.98 93,466,623.13 | 10.84 19.337,986.00 | 11.45 | 20.69 | 989.66 


Decrease. 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN THE DIFFERENT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 1903. 



































Domestic, International. Domestic. International. 
State and Territory. Se ae State and Territory. 
Amount, Amount. Amount. Amount. 

Alabama................ $4,742,329.97 e d | New Hampshire......... $2,044,355.16 $100, 115.59 
AGS dc eg 3e PERS 1,184,440.55 11,895.06 |New Jersey. ........ann 6,095,942,01 1,354, 712.52 
Ste eue E ee wie 2,382,039.9 141,320.59 |New Mexico............. 1,236,201.32 33,577.93 
ATKAansas...............- 4,597,308,11 39, "101. 10 | New YOIK. i.c nes 29,778,552.83 6,101,016.78 
California...........-+-- 20,321,717.13 | 2,049,444,18||North Carolina.......... 2,731,049.82 27,195.40 
Colorad0.......o.oo.oo..o... 1,166, 767.01 "937,509.16 North Dakota........... 3,525,000.32 11,222.10 
Connecticnt.............. 5,115,965.58 899,389.02 /[Ohbi0................... 18,510,231.63 1,407.568.98 
Delaware................ 477,070.10 39,038.91||Oklahoma.............. °3,170,808.61 9,611,980 
District of Columbia...... 1,774,174,22 140,186.75||Oregon........... lees. 5,176,142.87 450,261.57 
Hlorida........ ono 2,835,465.11 106,165.40!|Pennsylvania............ 30,314,158.65 3,627,373,87 
o acce Ih dna ; ,441.01 61 De 34||Porto Rico.............. 1,681,860.29 43, ,969.55 
LIdWARH..$ Ea PWSER Ea e 2,068,242.53 204,331. 11||Rhode Island............ 1,776,843.28 362,207.48 
Idabo......o.oooooo.... «| .3,136,057,1 102,501.14||South Carolina.......... 2,117,637.28 38,224.29 
EA NEE wr «| 21,199,009.17 3,176,489.88||South Dakota........... 3,354,807.14 93,867.44 
Indiana... ono 11,372,021.12 '311, 172.98||Tennessee...... ORAE 3,225,945.52 59,380.17 
Indian Territory.......... 2,180,557.85 50,794.92 | TexaS....oooooommmor.- 14,627,853.56 255,230.12 
TOW Beis co rece ee Te 11,199,447.93 215,112.61||Utah..... nn, A 2,383,567:99 284,191.71 
Kansas a se tea en» 8,970,389.35 137,383.41||Vermont............... 1,948,424.28 115,220.53 
Kentucky.....oo.ooo.... 3,000,481.77 |: 65,628.52/| Virginia...............- 3,704,116.37 121,465.82 
Louisiana........o.o.oo.... 4,456,562.50 192,633.44 ¡| Washingt0oD.......o...... 9,709,918.84 1,015,194.68 
MIAIBe. a es oa wh ae T 3,864,000.29 132,1456.10| West Virginia........... 3,517,402.74 112,709.83 
Maryland........ eene 2,469,606.28 240,801.31 ||[WisconSiN.............- 10,580,867.22 609,271.74 
Massachusetts.........06- 12,492, 203,92 2,454,577.56/|Wyoming............... 1,4U3,291.29 111,951.39 
MichigaD.........oo.o.o... 15,086,257.62 767,541.34! E EE 22,094.93 | | .......- 
Minnesota... 2.626. id esM 9,913,883. 10 668, 337.54) |U S. Postal Agency. 

Mississippi...........«.. 4, 1929, 406.67 32,749. Lee '"Shanghai............- 24,818.18 | ...... iv 
Missouri............. ...| 11,022,966.96 557,343. 94| Supt. Money Order System 151, 992.71 |. ne. 
Montana... essssse 3, ,651 ,564. 98 491, ADR, | GUAE... aar ew wen as 4,640.79 D 
Nebraska................ T, ,0277,909. 13 115, 823 PAP AE EI 
Nevada... .ooooooo.omo... 1,322,273,01 15,483. Gol Totals (dollars) ........1307,851,458.32 | 31,014,123.14 


à Jue number of domestic orders issued during the year was 46,229,354; the number of international orders, 
,626,476. 





GENERAL POST OFFICE STATISTICS, 1870-1903. 


——— -——— Extent. Accounts Paid For 





























Number Kevenue Expenditure ao 
Fiscal Year, of Post |. A of the E the Salaries of | 27228 Gg 

Offices, Miles. Department, | Department. j Postmasters, Hon e 
ESTO Du wasn So eck E VR xa Ra iai 28,492 231,232 $19,772,221 $23,998,837 $4, 673,466 $10,884,653 
1878...... S EXAUDIRI aee eani 35,041 2 3 6,191,3 33, 11,309 1,049,936 18,711,201. 
INO. a eie DIES -— ee 36,383 981, 798 27,895,90: 33, 263,488 7,891,291 18,361,048 
IBSTI.... n age EE 37,345 292 890 27,468,523 33, ,486,329 1,205,251 18,529,238 
878 PP See e 39,258 , 301,96 29,277,517 34. o 084 7,911,852 19,262,421 
Ra E sid es o 40,855 316,71 APE 33,449,899 7,185,540 20,012,872 
1880. Qux Ede a re ue CU stale Ke 42,989 343,888 33 9 36,542,804 7,701,418 22,255,984 
ISRÍ. o epo leue ud ———Á— 44,512 344,006 36,785,398 39,251,726 8, 298, 743 23.196,032 
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GENERAL POST OFFICE STATISTICS, 1870-1903—Continued. 














Accounts Paid For 
Number PRICE Revenue Expenditure TrAnsporta- 
Fiscal Year, of Post Routes in of the of the Salaries of | tio ot the 
Offices. Miles. Department, | Department. Postmasters. M Mail 
1882....... een ves. T ee dr. 46,231 343,618 | $41,876,410 | oS 039, 635 — | $8, ,964, 677 | 5677 | $22, 846, ,112 
1883......... Vera sa esas] 47,863 353,166 45,508,693 42/816,700 10,319, "441 23, 091 323 
"————— po IE ET 50,017 359,530 43,338,127 46,404,960 | 11, 283, "831 25, 359 

TRB eke ders Sd "E 51,252 365,251 42,560,844 49,533,150 1 "431,305 27, 765, 12 
POSS aie du oi pe Rd RR AR RN 53,614 366,667 43,948,423 50,839,435 11,348,178 21,553,239 
A LES a Roa 55,157 313,142 48,831,610 52,391,678 | 11,929,481 28,135,769 
o A O erc 57,281 403,977 52,695,176 55,795,358 | 12,600,186 29,151,168 
1880... 2s is cdo Dus 58,999 416,159 56,175,611 61,376, 847 13,171,382 31,893,359 
LSO d occ Ru tise ote batea 62,401 427,991 60,882,097 65,930,717 | 13,153,096 33,885,978 
A E ERA eT fe 64,329 439,027 65,931,786 11,662, 463 14,521, 36,805,621 
BUD ao ds Eos 67,119 447,591 10,930,415 76, 323, 762 15,249,565 38,837,236 
EE 68,403 453,832 19,89 ,933 81,074,1 | 15,862,621 41,119,054 
1894 o edes 69,805 454,746 75,080,479 84,324, "414 15,899,709 45,319,999 
IBN. date beim d less meri 10,064 456,026 76,983,128 S6, 790,1 172 16,079,508 46,336,326 
1896....... EE 10,360 463,313 82,499,208 90, ,626, 296 16,576,674 47,993,067 
18 CAN 71,022 70,032 82,665,462 94,077, 242 16,917,021 | 49,562,074 
REENEN 73,510 480,462 89,012,618 98,033,523 17,460,621 51,780,283 
a 75,000 496,948 95, 021, "384 101,632,160 18,223, 506 53,331,557 
IBUD cosy rau een e nes 16,688 500,982 102,354,519 107,740,268 | 19,112,097 55,772,881 
1901 Ae vue e e Siete tas Wee eae Ae 76,945 511,808 111,631,193 115,554,920 | 19, "949, "514 SR 
1902 xe 7679 98/676 e ere o siepe trie. eran SEN 15,924 307,510 121,848,047 124,785,697 20, 784, 115 31,162,775 
1903....... Aa 74,031 506.268 | 134,244,433 138,784,488 | 21, ,631, 7151 | 65,507, 48» 


Of the whole number of post offices at the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1903, 5,045 were Presidential, 
showing an increase over the previous year of 314; 68,986 were fourth-class, showing a decrease of 2,207, 
due to the extension of rural free delivery. 

In the year 1790 there were 75 post offices in operation. At that time the population of the thirteen 
States which then constituted the Union was, in round numbers, 3,930,000 people, served by 75 post offices, 
an average of 1 office to 52,400 people. Since that time the offices have been multiplied over 1,000 times, 
while the population has multiplied over 20 times. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND MILEAGE—1875 TO 1903. 








Receipts and Expenditures. Mileage. 

Extent of | Revenue of Expenditure Bi ira Annual Trans-| Annual Cost | Annual Cost 

ond End DE dat Post e p the Which portation of ER of CTI 

une 30. ices, e ail by rans- Mai 
Routes, j Department. | Department. a | S SE portation. Service. 
Number, Miles. i Miles, | ES 

1875..........| 35,547 277,873 | $26,791,361 | $33,611,309 70,083 | 15 ER “910 $9,216,518 , $2,410,490 
INTO... iere 36,383 281,798 23,641,198 33,263,488 12,348 17 AI 4,172 9,543.1 34 | 2, 04,140 
¡AAA 37,345 292,820 27,531,585 33,486,322 74,546 | 85,358,710 | 8,003,936 | 2,184,846 
1878.......... 9,258 301,966 29,211, 34,165,084 77,120 92,120,395 | ,066,595 | 2,579,013 
1879.......... 40,855 316,711 30,041,983 33,419,899 79,991 93,092,992 | 9,792,589 , 2,624,890 
1880.......... , 3,888 33,315,479 36, ,8 85,320 ,491,46. 10,648,986 | 2,850,980 
E AAA 44,512 344,006 36,785,398 39,59 -,566 91,569 | 103,521,229 | 11,963,117 3,108,801 
1882. x dis VE 46,231 343,618 41,876,110 t : 100,563 | 113,995,318 ,121.715 | 3,486,719 
1883.......... ,85 3,166 45,508,693 43,282,944 | 110,208 | 129,198,641 | 13.887.800 3,972,071 
1884.......... 50,017 359,530 43,335.958 | 47,224,560 7,160 | 142,541,39 15,012,603 | 3,688,032 
1885.......... 51,252 365,251 42,560,843 50,046,235 | 121,032 | 151,910,845 | 16.627.983 4,246,210 
1886.......... ,614 ,660 43,948,423 | 51,004,744 | 123,933 | 165,699,389 | 17.336.012 | 4,467,717 
1887.......... 9,157 373,142 48,837,610 53, : 130,949 69,689,866 | 056,212 | 4,694,562 
I88R...1 22. 51,316 403,977 52,695,177 56,468,315 | 143,713 | 185,485,783 | 19,524,959 4,981,366 
1889...... .| 58,999 416,159 56,115,611 61,316, 150,381 | 204,192,489 | 21,639,613 5,250,838 
1890.......... ; 421,990 60,882,097 65,930,717 | 154,779 | 215,715,680 | 23,395,232 5,002,844 
1891.......... 64,329 439,027 65,931,786 71,662,463 | 159,518 19,900 | 25.183.714 | 5,904,381 
1892.......... A 447,591 10, ,416 16,323,162 | 162,576 | 239,731,509 | 27,126,529 | 6,480,684 
1893.......... > 453,833 75,896,933 81,074,104 | 166,952 52,750,574 | 28,910,195 6,733,410 
IBA idas 69,805 454,746 75,080,479 84,324,414 | 169.768 | 264.717.595 30.358.190 | 6,989,449 
189) .......... ; 456,026 76.983.128 | 86,790,173 | 171,212 | 267,117,737 | 31.205,342 | 7,194,220 
1896.......... 10,360 463,313 82,499, 208 90,626,297 | 172,794 | 268,806,324 | 32,405,797 | 7,594,377 
1897.......... 11,022 470,032 82,665,463 94,077,242 | 173,475 | 273,190,356 | 33.876.521 | 7,782,547 

1898........ .| 73.510 480.461 89, "012, 619 98.033 524 | 174,777 | 281,585,612 | 34.703.847 8,222.50 
1899.......... 75,000 | 496,949 95,021,384 101,632,161 | 176,727 | 287,591,269 | 36,117,875 8,610,732 
1900.......... 76,688 500,990 | 102,354,579 107, 740. 267 | 179.982 | 297,256,303 | 31.193.982 8,946,424 
1901... cou 16,945 511,808 | 111,631,1 1! 5,554,920 183.359 ! 302. a darn | 38.519.624 9,079,037 

10902... vv 15,924 507,541 | 121,848, "047 124.809,217 | 187,130 | 312,521.479 | UPS 608 10,204.58 
1903.......... 14,031 506,268 134, "224443 | 138,784,488 | 192. '859 | 333,491,6084 | 36,21 36,210,980 11,232,184 


United States Land Office Statistics. 


(The report for 1903 prepared for The American Almanac hy tbe United States Land Office, 
May 20, 1862, to June 30, 1903.) 


The receipts of the General Land Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, were: 


Property Sold. | Amount. Property Sold. | Amount. 

From disposal of public lands............. $10,557,618.66||For furnishing copies of records and plats. . $30,118.48 
From disposal of Indian lands............ 308,939.1 a 
From depredations on public lands........ 95,251.31 Enter Zeg re, s e sa oe ex a.m...» $11,024,743.65 
From sales of timber under acts of 1891 || This is an inorease of cash receipts over S 

and AAA 31,966.24: 1902 A mh es 4,762,816.47 
From sales of Government property told 

office furniture, etc)............ 849.82; 


HOMESTEADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Table showing the number and area of final homestead entries made to June 30, 1903.) 











WEE ad Bd ‘Actes ‘Fiscal Year Ending Number, | Acres 
¿AA EE 177.314 | 21,193.368.82 || 1887.................. os .| 19,866 2,149,031.48 
I8SA eg à Ea En tees eie ud et. 17.174 2'219,427.19 || 1888. ...... een nn nn nnn 22,413 3,175,400.84 
EE EVO ITE 18,998 2. 414.01 ACHEN eege RE we ee ees .| 25,549 3,681,708.80 
ISA ae are es es 21,843 2,94 45,574.78 18900 4 dos Ox .....| 28,080 502.77 
1885 MR er SE A 22.0668 3,032,879.1 1891 csaa ............... See eps o 21,086 8,954,587. iT 
E AA wes... | 19,356 2,683,531 1:85 [808 EE EE 22'822 3,259,897.07 
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TIOMESTEADS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 





== —— A 








Up 
: i a | : : 
PA Tem Phang Number, Acres, | Fiscal Year Dning Number, Acres, 

! O ORE A RC TU ROV E A MESES AA ee 
ENEE weieng a A 24,204 3,471 23169111900, os rrr ER noh wp 25,286 3,477, 812.11 
E A A A A 20,544 2,029,947 AL In RE E e 37,968 5, 241,120. 16 
EE 20,922 2,980,809.30|[1902.........« o... <.<..... ...| 31,627 4,34 42, 747.70 
E A kia ex ead oes nk 20,09 2,190,242.55|]|11903......... ee cee eee ...| 26,373 3,516,964.14 

eh Rosas e waters pedes 20,115 2,118,404.20 Seege EEE 

IBUS picid wees serene oa ase eas 22,281 | 3,095,017.75 Totals. isd Rey RES 694,998 | 93,264,668.22 
TSO EE aes 22,81 3,134,149.44 SES 


AREA OF PUBLIC LANDS UNAPPROPRIATED AND UNRESERVED, SUBJECT TO ENTRY AND SET- 
TLEMENT IN STATES AN DTERRITORIES, JULY 1, 1902. 














| Area Unappropriated 
State or Territory. and Unreserved. Area Area 
eebe ER e e ss DN EOS Reserved. Appropriated. 
Surveyed. | Unsurveyed. Total. 
Acres. | Acres. Acres, 

Ala DANIO: ii 258.420 [| ........ 258,420 | 52,020 32, 347, 480 

IREI voe ye Bs on doro e Y ege i * 367,983,506 867,983,506 ; 1120,174 
AYIIZOBAÜ Sue uA EC EE Da MR Ur UY : 11,691,038 35,312,783 41,003,821 | 20, 159,837 5, 628, 662 
Arkansas asidero tidad PRA 2,159,553 | — ........ 2,759,553 | 2 560 30,781,567 
Calorias. cto taa | 29,456,676 7,508,854 36,965,530 D 718,027 43,286,363 
Colorado. evo cd ry re ee 1 83,638,530 4,288,086 37, 926, 616 | 5,486,643 22,934,901 
PICTON 26504664 ares EORR SS eS 1,179,197 160,070 1,339,267 i 19,259 33,714,114 
Ida 0 eet rore tee eee orare E | 12,816, "285 29,409,495 41,785,780 1,334/031 10,173,829 
O EA deele, "` AONSEUCRUCRUR EE EEN EE 35, 646, 080 
Indiana. «o. uve utes e > hisses HK Tee ifs Tm 19,658,880 | ........ 
Indian TFerritobv.i.449 or 49m]. Maw ase «eub — cxeee»cevchh EC, GER 22,950,400 
O E E vu — www yxr. [8 ag ees | T 35, 842’ 060 
AA ea D rS Y yx UR E LEY Seda em 1, 047,891 | — ........ 1,047,831 987,875 50, 347,014 
DOUIBIANNG AE RE eras E Ra '169,964 65,018 "174,982 | 1,468,434 2T, 411, 044 
Michigan. soenen uer x vr en 365,065 Qu ws a die 365,065 "120,695 36,333,440 
Minnesota... 0 ccc cece een eees 3,498,127 1,670,558 5,168,685 ! 2,686,355 43,343,040 
Mississippis- dees EE | 112.120. | sesse 112,720 | 41... 29,572,400 
Missouri EE EE 227,158 |^ Tee 227,1589 d — Ses xe 3,568,652 
MODUS. o exe yt eee Sek P aT 18,244,326 29,641,331 51,885, nd 17,384,134 18,323,803 
Nebraska......... eee nn ..| 8,848,906 | ........ 8,848,9 606,611 39,681,763 
NEE ve oda tuis T mus Cice s 30,192,220 30, 485, 688 61 Kor? 308 5,983, "409 3,075,523 
New Mexica 39,336,648 14,435,711 53,112,359 6; 606,7 18,049,682 
North Dakota... 8,749,864 4,447,475 13, ,197, 339 3, ,325, ,490 28,381,291 
OBO) soe o O vesevewec O cub AOS 26,062,720 
Oklahoma. A Greer Taha ! 3,091,333 |  ........ 3,091,333 3, 762, 462 17,920,605 
OTERO + enana sore DIA Pi c eo ¡ 17,182,749 5,923,067 23,105,816 12,801,800 25,693,824 
South Dakota Bde Ai Save ud ii aes rob cec a . 10,522,553 382, 601 10, 905,154 12,722,374 25,578,572 
this ioe uoa DLE Edd dex. xus { 11,526,008 29,843,553 41, ,369, 561 ,187,645 4,984,254 
W SEI e EE 4,464,185 5,021, 007 9,485, "192 | ECON 21,396,183 
Wisconsin... .. esses ee eene e | 74 a ‘001 432/524 34. 129,395 
Wyomlhg.-c. «ose ERE E pe EN 34,543, "998 2, 574 871 37,118,869 : 15,790,840 9,523,571 
 Grandtotal................... | 284, 136,355 579, 153 ), 680 863, 290, ,035 169, 284" 043 776, ,965,802 


*The unreserved lands in in “Alaska are mostly unsurveyed and unappropriated, So far as estimated. 


THE UNSURVEYED LANDS. 


The following table shows the total area of puse and Indian lands remaining unsurveyed, including the area 
of private land claims surve.ed up to the close of the last fiscal year: 























States and Territories, Acres, States and Territories, Acres, 

ALASKA ee uses A ex ete ute Neh orga vee | 368,100.311, (New Mexico... | 21,830,201 
ALTIZOUG corra E EXP C 6:4 aloe eS | 51, "290, 003|| North Dakota... .. ccc cece ence IR | 6, 833, 934 
OalHffornlaài ex ras ee a a 23,191,93Z| Oklahoma......... esee naco | 9,208 
RE, EE AU ER NA URS 1,149,402] OPegON. coi e rm RE a I n | 14,424,922 
Florida; ose be bk bie ry om Im Haas ESTEE | 4,934,032 South Dakota........oo.o..... PO PM sl 3,690,286 
Ir Eat GE a a a te ot ME A ee de ro e AV oco n ee ES | 32,662,832 
Louisiana...... cen mo... |  1,880,145|[WashingtoO...........««.<o.ooo.ooooooommo.o» | 14,943,900 
Minnesota, EE EE | .9,190,060| Wyoming. enn nn nn nn iiA aq Ia s ¡ 27,661,016 
MONTADA si eno EU EE a rena ..| 57,763,504 | —— 
£N abfaskilcis oie haat e bec gc EE | 49,421 TOA AA ca 1689,629,384 
Nevada. cag peur dane ere EE es ern e m vns | 32,881,879 | 





*There were 91.212 aces resurveyed in Cheyenne and Cherry counties, Neb., not counted in th's column. 

tThis estimate is of a very general nature and affords no index to the disposal volume of land remaining, 
nor the amount available for agricultural purposes. It includes Indian and other publie reservations, un- 
surveyed private land claims, as well as surveyed private land claims in the districts of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and New Mexico; the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections reserved for common schools; unsur- 
veyed lands embraced in railroad, swamp lands and other grants; the great mountain areas; the areas of 
unsurveyed rivers and lakes, and large areas wholly unproductive and unavailable for ordinary purposes. 


TABLE SHOWING THE LAND AND WATER AREA OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 









| Land Surface, Water Surface, Total Areas. 
State or Territory A RETRO 
i | nare | Acres Square A Square | 4 

| Miles. A Miles. -A CTOS. iles. ACres. 
Alabama................ 51 ,028 32,657,920 728 465,920 3,123,840 
MASA. eek ette 515, 162 368,103,680 24,281 | 15,541,760 599,446 383, 645, 440 
ATÍZODA................. 113 738 12, 192.320 132 4,480 113,870 12, 876. 800 
Arkansas E OPEM 52,412 33,543,680 816 522. 240 ,22 34, ,920 
California............... 156,203 99,969,920 2,030 1, 299. 200 158,233 101. "269, 120 
Colorado... ke et ees 103,669 60,348,160 300 192.000 103,969 66,540,160 
Connecticut.............. 4,794 3,068, 1 818 523,520 5,612 3 
Delaware................ l 1,969 1,260,160 411 263,040 2,380 








——— E eoo O O 
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TABLE SHOWING THE LAND AND WATER AREA OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—Continued. 











Land Surface. Water Surface. Total Area. 
State or Territory. Square, Square, Square. 
d | Miles. Acres, iles. | Acres, | Miles. | Acres, 
District of Columbia...... 59 37,760 | 10 - 6,400 69 44,160 
Florida... esee vanes 54,801 35,012,640 4,183 2,011,120 58,984 31,149,160 
GOO rra 58,850 37,664,000 6 315,040 59,436 38,039,040 
ËCH v.s se v ear aes 83,211 53,293,440 DT 356,480 83,828 53,649,020 
DUN 664r RD 3,004 35,842,56 2,350 1,504,000 (agg Sof 37,346,560 
EIN : 35,860 22,950,400 121 465,280 } (b)36,587 | 23,415,680 
Indian Territory.......... 30,717 19,658,880 437 279,680 31,154 ,938, 
TOW A 55,697 35,046,080 573 366,720 56,270 36,112,800 
KANSAS. beck eee ee ences 81,848 52,382,720 388 248,320 82,236 52,631,040 
Kentucky... ve eo ess 39,898 25,534,720 4 211,180 40,332 25,812,480 
Louisiana............... 45,399 29,055,360 4,227 2:109. 80 49,626 31,160,640 
LM d es CO ,894 19,132,160 3,145 ,012, 33,039 21,144,960 
Maryland. .............. 9,875 6,320,000 2,422 1,550,080 12,297 7,870,080 
MassachusettS............ 8,038 5,144,320 508 325,120 8,546 | 5,469,440 
Michigan................ 57,530 36,819,200 40,460 | 25,894,400 (c)97,990 ; 62,713,600 
Minnesota............... 79,997 31,198,090 6,338 4,056,320 (d)85,335 ,254,4 
Mississippi. ......... ees. 46,383 29,685,120 536 343,040 46,919 30,028,160 
Missourl............... 68,431 43,795,840 706 451,840 69,137 ,241, 
MontaNa............... 146,240 93,593,600 821 525,440 147,061 94,119,040 
Nebraska. .....oo.ooooo.o... 78,777 49,137,280 754 482,560 11,531 49,619,840 
Nevada... orn dass 109,901 10,336,040 118 491,920 110,679 ,834,5 
New Hampshire......... 9,056 5,795,840 321 205,440 9,317 6,001,280 
New Jersey.............. 7,464 4,770,560 719 460,160 8,173 5,230,720 
New Mexico.............- 122,545 18,428,800 142 90,880 122,687 78,519,680 
New YORK... oe dos 47,687 30,519,680 6,032 3,860,480 (e)53,719 34,380,160 
North Carolina........... 48,972 31,342,080 3,702 2,369,280 52,674 33,711,800 
North Dakota............ 10,172 44,910,080 452,480 70, 45,362,560 
(O a EUREN 40,723 ,062, 3,741 2,394,240 (£) 44,464 23,456,980 
Oklahoma.............. . 38,710 24,774,400 158,72 38,958 24,933,120 
Oregon., 95,746 61,277,440 1,092 698,880 96,838 KGR: 
Pennsylvania........... 44,679 28,594,560 1,249 799,360 (2) 45,928 29,393,920 
Rhode Island............ ,081 691,840 166 106,240 1,247 198, 
South Carolina........... 30,460 19,494,400 588 316,320 31,048 [ 19,870,720 
South Dakota............ 16,885 49,206,400 693 444,800 77,580 ,051, 
Tennessee............... 41,686 26,679,040 370 236,800 42,056 26,915,840 
SN NERA 262,506 168,003, 3,505 2,243,200 266,011 247, 
A Ce 2,0 52,541,44 2,832 1 ,48 j 54,353,920 
Vermont... cr em ,114 5,832,960 44 287,360 9,563 ,120,8 
Ee eg 39,925 25,552,000 2,405 1,539,200 42,330 27,091,200 
Washington ............. 66,792 42,146,880 3,182 2,420,480 70,574 45,167,360 
West Virginia........... 24,343 15,579,520 161 103,040 24,504 15,682,560 
AN Jeer ¿+ rides AA 55,117 . 35,214,880 10,688 6,840,320 (h)65,805 42,115,200 
Wyoming............... 97,552 62,433,280 326 208,640 97,878 | 62,641,920 
Tolàli.. 21. 25 v E» 3,547,746 |2,270,557,440 | 144,319 j 92,402,560 | 3,692,125  12,362,960,000 


(a) 674 square miles of Lake Michigan included. (b) 230 square miles of Lake Michigan included. (c) 
16,653 square miles of Lake Superior, 12,292 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes Erie and St. Clair included. (d) 2.514 square miles of Lake Superior 
included. (e) 3,140 square miles of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie included. (f) 3,443 square miles of Lake 
Erie included. (g) 891 square miles of Lake Erie included. (h) 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior and 
1,000 square miles of Lake Michigan included. l 

The area of Lake Michigan is included in the table, and so much of the areas of Lakes Superior, Huron, 
St. Clair, Erie and Ontario as is within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

For the States bordering the oceans the general shore line is taken as boundary, thus including the areas 
of bays, inlets, etc. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS (APPROXIMATED). 














Philippine Islands........ D wit. A cs tvi sete e eer «fle ced vv ivre 143,000 91,520,000 
Hawaiian Islands. ct |. xe» uer. cd asa J rs la 6,740 4,313,600 
Porto Rico........ al caro ER ME, EE 3,600 .304,000 
Isle of Pines, W, I........| +........ ada le adas Ulead 882 564,480 
Guam Island............. aaa: VR diria. Y a hue retis so tuos 175 112,000 
Tutuila Group of the 
Samoan Islards........ IA EEC TT eju 73 46,720 
Total new acquisitions. ..|  ........ [D ated as ¡TA 2x eda sir | 154,470 | 98,860,800 
Grand total............ | ee ena | i ace caters Bates by eee a eee whe eae Nees | 3,846,595 |2,461,820,800 
LAND OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OFFICES OF U. S. SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 
State or Territory. Land Office. State or Territory. Land Office. State or Territory. | Land Office. 
Alaska.......... Sitka, Louisiana........ New Orleans, Oregon........ . . | Portland. 
Arizona......... Phoenix. Minnesota....... St. Paul. ‘South Dakota.... | Huron. 
California. ....... San Francisco, Montana......... Helena, Utah... omomoooo. Salt Lake City, 
Colorado......... Denver. Nevada.......... Reno. Washington...... Olympia. 
Florida.......... Tallahassee, New Mexico...... Santa Fe. Wyoming........ Cheyenne. 
LR cae vs Boise. North Dakota.... J Bismarck. 
LOCAL LAND OFFICES. 
Stace or Territcry. Land Office || State or Territory. Land Office | State or Territory. Land Office 
Alabama........ |Huntsville, California.—Cont.| Redding. Colorado.—Cont. | Lamar, 
Montgomery, Sacramento. Leadville. 
Alaska.......... Juneau. San Francisco, - | Montrose. 
Arizona........ . | Prescott. Stockton. Pueblo. 
Tucson. Susanville. Sterling. 
Arkansas........ Camden. Visalia. Florida, dee Gainesville. 
Dardanelle. Colorado. ........| Akron. Idaho........... Blackfoot. 
Harrison. Del Norte. Boise. 
Little Rock, Denver. Coeur d'Alene. 
California....... | Eureka. Durango. Hailey. 
Independence, Glenwood Springs Lewiston. 
Los Angeles, Gunnison, JOWA............ Des Moines. 
Marysville. Hugo. € 
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LOCAL LAND OFFICES.—Continued. 








State or Territory Land Office State or Territory. Land Office | Stat State or Territory. Land Office 
Kansas,—Cont. Dodge City. Nebraska.—Cont. |O’Neill. Oregon.—Cont. The Dalles. 

Topeka, Sidney, South Dakota.... | Aberdeen. 

ae Wa-Keeney. Valentine. Chambertain. 

Louisiana...... , | Natchitoches, Nevada.......... gon City. Huron. 

New Orleans. New Mexico EE Clayton. Mitchell. 
Michigan........| Marquette. : Las Cruces, Pierre. 
Minnesota....... [Cass Lake. Roswell. Rapid City. 

‘Crookston. Santa Fe. Mia Watertown. 

Duluth. !| North Dakota... . | Bismarck, DUTRN. ccv od qa .. .| Salt Lake City. 

St. €loud. j Derils Lake. ¡ Washington...... North Yakima. 
Mississippi....... Jackson. Fargo. Olympia. | 
Missoun........ «| Boonville, Grand Forks, Seattle. | 

Ironton. . Minot. Spokane, i 

Springfield. Oklahoma...... . [ Alva. Vancouver, 
Montana.........| Bozeman. Elreno. Walla Walla, 

Great Falls. Guthrie. B . Waterville. 

Helena. Kingfisher. Wisconsin. ...... Ashland. 

Kalispell, Lawton. Eau Claire, 

Lewistown, ‘Mangum. e e Wausau. 

Miles City. ‘Oklahoma, Wyoming...... e, | Buffalo, 

| Missoula. Woodward. Cheyenne, 
Nebraska...... .. | Alliance, Oregon.........-{Burns. Douglas. 

Breken Bow. La Grande. Evanston. 

Lincoln, Lakeview. Lander. 

McCook. Oregon City, Sundance. 

North Platte. Roseburg. 





Che Hmerican Tndian. 


The annual report of the agents of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1902 showed that the 
Indian population, exclusive of aska, was 270,238, distributed in the several States as follows: 









Arizona ...... EK 2,287||KanSas .........- 1, New York ...... 5,272 Etah .——-— ris | 2,175 
California ....... 5,098||Michigan ........ 6, SCH North Carolina... 1,491|| Washington ..... 9,868 
Colorado ........ ES Mae M VUE EU ts | 8;865|| North Dakota ... 8,204|| Wisconsin .......| 10,297 
Florida ..... Sene ontana ........ 9, es Oklahoma ,......| 13.371||Wyoming ........ 1,628 
Idaho osc uev oe obs | Nebraska, a 3,869|| Oregon _........:. 3 eur Miscellaneous .... 653 
Indian Territory.. RH Nevada cconoro». 5,224| South Dakota .. ei 19,102: — 
Iowa .......... aM New Mexico ..... 9,583)[ Texas ........... "470 Total... dvo ux | 270,238 


The expenditures of the United States on account of the Indians in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1 
was $12, 935. 168, The expenditures from 1789 to 1903, inclusive, have been $402,217,528, p KE 


The five civilized tribes, Indians and colored:—Cherokees, 31,000; Chickasaws, 6,000; Choctaws, 16,000; 
Creeks, 10,000; Seminoles, 2,151; total, op ror; total colored Indian citizens and claimants, 18, 150; 


erona total se eege e sep ëeee ee gees e eer SG eege seeegëaseegegsrap sg gg ae see ee eeee ege së ee gea e eege 4. ss see eo oo 84,507 
Pueb los of New Mexico. ee**9*990»00&90*-99026€600€00020€99€995-7999 Macr pC MA Aca 1,985 
Six Nations, Saint Regis and other Indians of New York....... TOP 


Eastern Cherokees of ; orth. Carolina. i i eens pe 1,395 


INDIAN AGENCIES AND SCHOOLS. 


The following table contains a list of the Indian agencies and schools, with the name and address of 
the agent or superintendent in charge: 


State or | 





Character 















Agency or School. Territory, of Station, Agent or Superintendent, Address 
Albuquerque.......... .. IN. Mex.../Training school... | James K. Allen............ .... Albuquerque, N. M. 
Blackfeet........... eee . {Mont NE 'Agency..... eee James H. Monteath............. Browning, Mont. 
Cantonment............ | Okla.....¡ Training school... | B. E. White................... Cantonment, Okla. 
Carlisle vic <caw ses cok em PA Cris "(Training school. . - | Lt.-Col. R. H. Pratt, U. S. A..... Carlisle, Pa. 

EL sua exa uo ewes INev.. - Training school... | Calvin H. “Asbury gry teas aera ere Ga .--/Carson City, Nev, 
ChamoberlaiD............ S. D.... (Training school... |John Flinn.............. esee Chamberlain, S. D. 

| Cherokee... ........ IN, C... o o | School ageney.... E VE A Cherokee, N. C. 
Cheyenne and E PER S, D.... lAgency.........- Maj. G. W. He Stouch, U. S. A.. Darlington, 'Okla. 

: cheyenne River..........|9. D.... |Agency...... e (lr A, Patch... Gettysburg, S. D. 

Chiloe Pe oe Okla... Training school... | Samuel M. MeCowan..-....-....- Chilocco, kla. 
Bones River.......... | riz. .... Agency». .....o... e {Jesse C Moore .............. . . | Parker Ariz, 
Oolville.......... eee e| Wash.... |Ageney.......... Albert M, Anderson ......... Miles, Wash. 
Crow..... eeccceceeccsce, ,|MOnt....|ÁAgency.......... | Samuel G. Reynolds............. Crow Agency, Mont. 
Crow creek. e... oe.oeore. e... co. S. D. eee Agency $99 sron a”. a. H. D. Chamberlain ........ e... Crowcreek, SD 
Devils Dake sesasine N. D.... |Agency.......... |Fred, O. Getchell ............. Fort Totten N. D. 
Flathead.......... .. |Mont..... Agency..........|W. H. Smead ..............« Jocko, Mont. 
Fort Apache. 6. 00.0690000. Ariz. ecw e. Agency eee Bee EE S W. Crouse MAAT LAM White River, Ariz. 
Fort Belkna ..o....|Mont.... |Agency.......... William R. Logan.............. Harlem, Mont. 
Fort Berthold... E AA o PP "e A. W. Thomas............ DEEN Elbowoods, N. D. 
Fort Bidwell.....oooooo. |Cal.....- l'Eraining school... | Chas. D, Rakestraw...... €— -|Fort Bidwell, Cal. 
Fort Hall......ooooooooo.[Idabo....¡Agenecy.......... A, F. Caldwell ............. |Rossfork, Idaho, 
Fort Lapwai............ |Idaho.... | Training school... Earl T. McArthur...... e. |Lapwai, Idaho, 
Fort Lewis. cds Cal. —! oe Mee ie? . Breen ........... |Breen, Col. 
Fort Mohave. 0.0... 0.5: E Ariz ...... "Training School a Pe xu de oou ee .. 4. .: 0... . 0.0.0. Mohave City, Ariz. 
Fort Peck. taco ONES = Agency quo SOS OO ec e e A. Scobey .. 09000000050 Poplar, Mont. 


Fort Shaw. rco.e. ne... e... Mont. . . . .Training school. . d "Campbell r...0.....Ee 0. .0.... Sun River, Mont. 


Fort TotteN...ooooooooo.. |N. D....-[Training school... GA L, Davis: "dee ed ée Fort Totten, N. D. 
Fort Yuma. e AIS, wow ws Training school... John S. Spear n..... 069259609209 Yuma, Ariz 
Genoa....... NED, Training sehool...|William H. Winslow ......... |Genoa, Neb; 

Grand Junction. eec 59 Col. * * * e s Training school.. ` IT. G. Lemmo .«....0.... 0... o. Grand Junction, Col, 
Grande Ronde...........|Ore......|School agency.... |Dr. Andrew Kershaw ......... [Grande Ronde, Ore. 
Green Bay..... osscocese|lWiSseccecelABODOycesececees ‘Shepard Freeman...... ecco eco. |Keshena, Wis. 
Greenvil'le....... seee. oo| Cal.. o. o o | Training school... |Charles E. Shell o.....cooooo»»o». Greenville, Cal. 


Lawrence. Kan. 
Hooper, Cal. 


H. B. Peairs.........--- ec nnn 


Haskell Institute. +...... |Kan..... | Training school. . 
-Frank Kyselka cecosoocooooo 


Hoopa ValleY..coonocos.. Cal. reses School agen. —— 


Jicarilla.....oooooooooo. |N, Mex...|Ágeney......... H. H. EE Dulce, N. M 
Kickap00...v.oo.........[Kan.....| Training sehool...|O. C. Edwards............... Germantown, Kan. 
Kiowa .....o eeeove0d. e ee ée Okla. asso Agency. 6%... 5.00%... Colonel J. F. Randlett, U. EN A. Anadarko, Okla. 
Klamath... ROO RENE TE NOR Ageney Kë OO Oe. Zeg O. €. Applegate e... ........e ... Klamath Agency, Ore, 
La Pointe ...... e ses se WiS:. e... Agency. ec... ..... S. W. Campbell . e$ ..0500000000 Ashland, Wis. 

Leech Lake............. | Minn. Agency...... ....| Major George L. Scott, U. S. A... |Onigum, Minn. 
Lemhi..... suce EPT +... |Ageney E E. M. Yearian ............... |Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 
Lower Brule. desee ess s D... ADODOY eese R. H. Somers ............. eon. Lower Brule, 
Mescalero...... IN. Mex.. ¡School agency .. [James A. Carroll .........mo... |Mescalero, N. M. 


Mission Tule River ...../Cal...... lAgency........ Lucius A. Wright, ............. (San J acinto, Cal, 





— À— —— — 
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INDIAN AGENCIES AND SCHOOLS.—Continued. | 

Bes State or Charact PNE 
T Agency or School, Territory. of Station. Agent or Superintendent. Address. 
Modules eran .|Ariz..... Training school... |C. E. Burton .................|Keams Canon, Ariz 
xor xe ds ae Mino wa - ¡Training school. +. {de B. Brown ........ SE : [Morris Mino SE 
NE e dech io dE, SCT Prnt Lra nmg school... d Nardin ........... rx» (ME, Pleasant, Mich. 
NoD s "e Mere Ag OX cac ein ei Hayzlett. vis incas Fort Detlance, Ariz. 
Nd Nd ie eh ios LEY M X Dee e eege i oe Srnec! Ap MONEO vd Bay; Wash. 
P3 URS 90479699. c9 EN e. pth Aer gum m ..... . e “So” .<............0.C.S$ SS CTS a 
New York ss oi 2 ees N. Y..... Ágency......... B. B. Weber me UN Salamanca N.Y. 
Omaha and Winnebago... |Neb...... E en, e ENEE Winnebago. Neh 
Oneida n EPOR Hor Ua Wis GE Training school...|Joseph C, Hart ..... M ue Oneida, Wis. ` 
iA JO ONUS NL SE n 3 CNICY ss e AN Se O. A, Mitscher ...............|Pawhuska, Okla. 
DAROE nodes Dune de do ^ la... d oolagency.... |George I. Harvey ............ Pawnee, Okla, 
E porny Vae utu d A qa a tits a M ces. Tra: ning school... |C. W., Goodman................ Phoenix, Ariz. 
SE ee Tra: ining school. .. |W. BH ' Cox. SE . |Pierre, S. D. 
pn: Ride! peces pre $. D ARMY n ae > [ale E Alexander, iu AI VE Eu Bacaton, Ariz. m 
Pipestone............ e Minn.... Training school. A “De Witt S. Harris. 222222222002: pne E 

. aoe | VE WITT 5. HarTiS....o.oo.oo.o.». ipestone, Minn. 
Donc Utoe and Oaklanda. Okla sedere e Agency.......... Hugh M. Noble................. White Eagle, Okla, 

Ne Haine uos wre ee eis Kan..... o i 
Puya TD. eos aci sek Wash nene agency..... Eoo NW M IE No HE aero Ren 
Tit reer E Ka Ee E Be Bede iio Banias Ph" 
Rice Pranon s DE Ariz..... Training school. A. Cochran . : A -> - - a Talklai, AN2 
He riie WUTC. sso eee eee K X — Training school... E: F, Pierce ...... aad . |Flandreau, S. D, 
a oi Pu Dee duree g^ UN Training school.. .|Harwood Hall .............. .. | Riverside Cal. | 
ee ATE EE SEN Agency........ SN E E McChesney a ran . |Rosebud, S. D. 
B TOY Wiss. Shee “eG vets A Towa oo.» School agency.... Tw. . sion see 474.9 ait ......-....[Covelo, Cal 
Sacald For rs ORI Agency.......e “TRS Se Malin $e aere sew vr rn Toledo, Iowa. 
HIDE eani: EE Agencen, ... de : m UE RUM AES ..|Sac and Fox Agency, Okla. 
San Cria Ae nera Tra:ning school... 3 Ca o ter — vss asa Chemawa, Ore. 
3 pe ae S. Ma. ABeNCy.......... Aggart....:. se en. [San Carlos, Ariz. 
ganta Dese e e aeeeegseeé Neb ex. ..|Tra/ning school. . . IC. Ja randall, co.o..o. rn. ro. poros.. -|Santa Fe, N. M, 
ME ee, ate dee OE set Agency... esee . | W- Meagle canoso REY sean Santee Agency, Neb. 
3 awnee....... eee eee eee OM e Training school. . ..|F. A, Thackeray ........ . e. eo Shawnee, Okla. 
SPEI Lo... . oo... co...» Utah sees Ara: ning school. Mi H. ROSA A seas e elei een. 28. 0 9 S S.S Colony, Okla. 
S a a ÓN Training school. "BUE ork "A es see sl St. George, Utah. 
hoshone... enen eee rone On etn Agency......... . Wadsworth. ...... see. Shoshone Agency, Wyo. 

piler: PPP" . ki D WEE School agency.... John J. McKoin................ Siletz, Ore. 
SCIO. Unc eee R E School agency.... MA dion E Sisseton Agency. S. D. 

DNH EE EE REH Ke CAE genc . cd. .ooco..oo.n..oo.». acio, Co 
Springfield.............. S. D..... Training X gebaut SC W. Je WICK8s.oss eom rhe aes Springfield, S. Dak. 
Standing Rock.......... N. D..... Agency......... "IL. M. Carignan......... eese eee Fort Yates, N, D. 
Tomah........ EE Wis......|Tra: ning school... L. M. Compton EE Tomah, Wis. 

Tongue River.......... ..| Mont. ... Agency...... Ug. GO GUAGE. s cio osas aaa Lamedeer, Mont, 
Truxton Canon.......... Ariz..... | Training school...|J. S. PerkinS........o.o......... Truxton, Ariz. 
Tulalip. + sca aoa ....[Wash.... [School agency... s. “IDr. C. M. Buchanan......... . |Tulalip, Wash, 
Umatilla. Dune iren ore I E. EN Winton Dp de E 
n genc à € v ww e S e... ..0..0. 010.1... en leton re. 1 

nion......... od, T. | Agency KEE AR B. SEH visi d sas e E Muskogee, Iud. T. | 
Vermilion Lake, Minn.... |Tra: ning school. Jr H. Gates.......... eec owes, Minn, | 
Warm Spring.. caca EO. eina School agency.... "d ECKE ills cae vos fate ee Warm Spring, Ore. | 
Western Navajo.. Qa Rie nes [Opes seese Training school. . | J. Needham..... Wo cera DIU Algert, Ariz. 
Wee Shoshone........ AE -|School agency. .|H. H. Miller cogente dnte . |Owykee, Nev. 

hite Earth............ inn... AgenCy......o.... Simon Michelet........ ec [White Earth, Minn, 

Wittenberg............-. Wis...... Training school... |Axel Jacobson.................. Wittenberg, Wis 
KK ce rer E ER Wash.... |Agency.......... Jay Lynch. . sss ccs micras Fort Simcoe, Wash. 
YanktoM......o.o.o.o.o...- S. D,..... Agency....... ee "dames Staley........... ee... e [Greenwood, S. D. 
Lao id aaa N. Mex.. ! Training school. D. D. Graham... ons Zuni, N. Mex. 

.  Ttidustrial Crusts in the United States. 

Name of Company and State of | Common | Preferred | Bond Location of Main 

Incorporation. Stock, Stock, onds. Office, 

Alabama & Georgia Iron, N. J....... k $650,000 $650,000 (7) (cul ai Rd New York City. 

Alabama Cons. sal & Iron, N. J..... SH 200. al 18 500, one a $490,000 Baltimore, Md. 

is-Chalmers, N. J................ , 000 | |{ 16,290,000 (1) | ........ icago, Ill. 

Amalgamated Copper, N. J.......... 155,000,000 (2) | ........ | |  ........ New York City. 

Am. Agricultural mica Conn..... 17,215,600 18,153,000 (6) | ........ New York City. 

Am. Alkali, N.J...........oo...o... 24,000,000 6,000,000 (5) | ........ Philadelphia, Pa, 

Am, Automatic W sighing Mach., N. Y o 008 050 675,000 (6 | ........ n n City. 

Am. Axe & Tool, Pa................ ; ;DOO- O seal. ^ | 36xcce»0)e3 sbur. a 

Am. Beet Sugar, N.J............... 15,000,000 4,000,000 | | ........ New York City. 

Am. Bicycle, N. J............o.oo.o.. 17,701,500 9,294,900 (7) 9,500,000 New York City. 

Ami Book, N. J A ot reno es 5,000,000 | ........ - Vv ie wea ota Mee New York City. 

am Brake, ES & Foundry, N. J.... A ,500, ed (1) 3,000,000 (1) 1,000,000 (5) eet Lens City. 

Am. Brass, COMN............o.o.... NS 3 SNE ^ Sousse) ow II essa mcs aterbur onn. 

Am. Can, NJ oe crei cuuicvteb dia 5 41,233,300 41,233,300 (7) —— New York City. 

Am. Car & Foundry, N.J........... 30,000,000 (2) 30, 000, 000 (7) | ........ zi ou Mo. 

Am. Caramel, Pa.............. oc 1,000,000 (6) 1,000,000 (8j 550,000 (8) 

Am. Cement, NJ... RE Ran 2,000,000 (6) CEO 895,000 (5 Philadelr jhia, Pa. | 

Am. Cereal, Ohi0.............. Wë 3, 400,000 (12) | ........ 1,187,300 (6) Akron, Ohio. | 

um Chicle, N T E e TE 6, :000, 000 (12) 3,000,000 (6) | ........ New Fork c | 

Anu Cigar, ON Dees donee e MEA RT ,865.000. "E, xal. 2 do week RR RT ew York City. 

am Ge orotype, AN ta] ou dace A ata Eae A D 900,000 (8) | ........ New xo City. 

Am, Coal, Md... eo vue ENNER e ; 000 (10) | erasum ma ew York City. 

Am. Cotton, N. um ENCORE PUR NUES ,000,000 (12) 3,000,000 2,000,000 New York City. 

Am. Cotton Oil, N. J............... 20, 237, 100 (4) 10,198,600 3,000,000 ($4) New York City. 

Am. Felt, N. Je sca luere hn 1,625,000 1 "625, 000 6 500,000 (5) New York City. 

Am. Fire Engi ine, N. ppc 500,000 | ........ 319,000 (6) New York City, 

Am, Fork & Hoe, N.J.............. 1 ,661, 200 (7) 1,928,800 (7) 800, 000 (6) Cleveland, Ohio. 

am, Pruit Product, N Y oeae dena 5, 5050, :000 (10) 1,000,000 (7) DOR Rochester, eu Y. 

/ Na ceras D000,000 aa lc SE va ead ew Yor 

Am. Glue, nt A A E EE TT 800,000 (4) 1,600,000 (8) | ........ Boston, Mac 

An. e Ee da bu EE A Kn 1,191,600 (7 785,000 (5) Washington, d C. 

. Grass Twine, Del............... 3, 000: — 2b. "ase ct abo era nes ew Yor 

Am. Hardware, ConN............... 5,000,000 || ........ | | .......- New Britain, Bona. 

Am. Hide & Leather, N. J....... +... | 11,500,000 13,000,000 (7) 8,525,000 (8) New York City. 

Am. Hominy, N.J............... ess 2,500,000 1, ,250,000 (6 115,000 (5) Chicago, Ill. 

Am. Ice, Nid.............. ......| 22,937,100 13,407, 100 6 EEN New York City. 

Am. Iron & Steel "Mfg. Pa...........l 17,000,000 8,000,0 €— Á € Lebanon, Pa. 

















` INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS IN THE UNITED 


^ Name of Company and State of 
Incorporation, ` | Stock . | Stock,  .— | .— ^" "^" . | Offie — — 


Am. Linseed, N. J 


Hi Lithographic, Nos 


Am. Locomotive, N. 
Am. Malting, N, J 


Am. Nickel Steel, Der M Mechel 


Am, Pastry & Kit y: 


Am, Patent K 


Am, Pipe Mfg., 


Am. Pneumatic POSEE Del......... 


Am. Radiator, N. J 


Am. Rice, La 


Screw, 


. Stoppe 
Stove, 


Steel Cn N. ‘J 
. Steel Foundries, NIIS s 
r, Y, 
N. J 
. Stove Board, W. Va 
. Sugar Refining, Wide as on ee 
. Thread, N. J 
` Tube & Stamping, Conn......... 
. Type Bar Machine, W. Va....... 
. Type Founders, N. J 
Am, Vulcanized Fibre, De 


.. ooo o. oo... ERE 


Sash & Door, N.J.............- 
. School Furniture, N, J.......... 


. Sewer Pil e Ni Dis ete eee sce ieee 
. Shipbuilding, N.J.............. 
Shot t Lead, Il 


............ 


Am. ware Drawing Machine, Me..... 


Am. Win 


ow Glass, P 


e.s eee n ere ee ere 


Am. Wood Working Machinery, Pa. Ka 


àm. Woollen, N. J 


Am. Wringer, RE EE EA yes 


Am. Writin 


Paper, N. De aks 
Ames Shovel & 


ool, N. 1: re 


Associated Merchants, Conn... i.v 
Atlantic Rubber Shoe, N. J.......... 


Atlas Portland Cement, Pa 


Automatic Weighing Machine, N. Y... 


Automobile & 
Baltimore Brick Co., De 
Bigelow Carpet. Mass 


Booth, A. & 


ycle Parts, N. J 


ecc 909 


e............ 


«....... ........ 


1 
Borden's Condensed Milk, N.J....... 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, Ohio..... 
California Fruit Canners' ASSO., Cal. 


California Wine Asso., Cal 
Cambria Steel, Pa. 


ee eee eee 9 9 t 


DN 9 * 9 9 eer eres oe 


Carter Steel & Iron of E. Tenn,, N. J.. 


Casein Co. of America, N. J 
Castner Pec PO He Alkali, Va 
Celluloid, N. J 


e * 2099599 


Central Coal & Coke, MO............ 


Central Fireworks N. 
Central Foundry, N.J 


e... 9 9 9 $ eee eee 


Chicago Breweries........... eese 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool, N. J........ . 
Chicago Ry. Terminal & Elevator, N. x 
City of Chicago Brewing & Malting. . 


Clarksburg Fuel, W. 


....o. ......... 


Cleveland & NEEN Brewing. Ohio.. 


Colonial Sugar, N. 


Colorado Fuel & NoD COL. uiv 


Compressed Air, 


Consolidated Car Heating, W. Va..... 
Consolidated Lake Superior, Conn. 


Consolidated Lime, N. J 


Con. Ry., Elec. Ltg. & Equip., N. Y. 
Consolidated Rosendale e N. Y. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire, iN. 
Consolidated Tobacco, N 


Consolidated Wagon & Machine, Utah. 
Consumers' Brewing. EE 


Continental Coal 


Va 
Continental Cotton i NJ es 


Continental Gin, D 


Copper Range Consolidated. Nin PA 


Corn Products, 
Coxe Bros & Co. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, N. J... 
Denver United Breweries, Eng NEN 
Development Co. of America, Del..... 


Diamond Match, Ill 
Diamond State Steel, Del 
Distillers' Securities Corporat’ n, N. J.. 
Dominion Securities, N, J 
Eastman Kodak, 


....... 0.0.1... 


e. ..bo......A.02..2..0b.. 


Edison Portland Cement, Nadia 


Electric Boat, N. 


J 
Electric Stora e Battery, N. J........ 


Electric Vehicle, 


odo ..oooo.o.o.o».co 


Empire Steel € Iron, N.J........... 


Fairmont Coal, W. Va 


Federal Sugar Bonnie. Need lleve. 


Fireproofine, 
Fisheries 


N.J 


General Electric, N. Nu. eR 


General Chemical. 
Great Lakes Towing. N 


IN. ui cs tx oet 


| Common 


Stock, 


| he peres $16,750,000 ~~ 1$16,750,000 (D) | jl coo [New York City. ` 190,000 


2,610,110 

| 25, 000,000 
| 14,500,000 
,000 

1; ,300, ,000 
,000 

2,000, 000 

5, ,000,000 
4,893,000 


0, 
3,500,000 


e 


> 


338 
3 


ANDÓ 
ELI 
¡SOSS 

e 

S 

e 


i 00 
4,000,000 (4) 
1,715,000 
2,300,000 


,000,000 
2000009 (134) [1 
2,500,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,377,500 


1,500, 

4,030,000 (5) 

3,000,000 (3) 
17,500,000 


5,925, 000 (10) 
5,125,000 (6) 
1,406,150 i 


,000, 
2,000,000 (3) 
6,031,000 (8) 
1 ,850 


50,000,0 
3,230,250 (4) 
5,000,000 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1%, 000, ,000 (10) 
32,500,000 
1,500,000 
E ren (10) 


4,996,000 


„167 
43,937,400 (8) 
7,410,300 (4) 

1,675,000 


3 D 


| 


[$16,750,000 (7)! 
j 24, 100,000 (7) |! 


THE AMERICAN AMARE. YEAR-BOOK, CYCLOPADIA AND ATLAS. 


Preferred - 


Stock, 


oe eee vnee 


4,44 0,000 3,893,000 (6) 
50,000 | ......... 
4,150,000 (6) | ........ 
3, ,000 (7) | ........ 
350,000 (8 | ........ 
2,500,000 (7) 500,000 (6) 
4 "046, 300 (7) 1, 500, 000 (6) 
Nae dU. S 1,638,500 (6) 
7,900,000 (7) | ........ 
50,000,000 (7) | ........ 
12 000; 000 (6) | ........ 
*9'500,000 iia 
,195,7 471,000 (5) 
20, 000, 000 (6) | ........ 
— obs 150,000 (B) 
45,000,000 (7) | ........ 
4,890,475 (5) 6,000,000 (4) 
iex Se 1,000,000 (5) 
2,000,000 (7) 930,800 (6) 
09,000 (7) 424,000 (6) 
700,000 (8) 60... .0.1. 
4,000,000 (7) OE 
Qut Wess 130,000 
20,000,000 d Se Ee 
"850, "000 bp GER A eG rare ek 
12, 500, (7) 17,000,000 (5) 
"000, (C). WEE 
110, :000; 2000 ee 
7 "500. 000 (6) | ........ 
1,500,000 (8) | ........ 
600,000 | ........ 
1,500,000 (5) 1,000,000 (5) 
2,500,000 (8) Wb: "lees 
7 200,009 (6) | ........ 
EN A 540,000 (5) 
i, 000, 000 (8) Po A 
1,000,000 (5) 
1,875,000 (5) | ........ 
1 "267; 200 n "n 
1, "000, 000 (7) 3,863,000 (6) 
Mo n quon 1,941,000 (6) 
M ,300,000 (5) 
1,402,920 (872) 1,365,500 e 
3,043, 150 3,166,000 (5) 
ns ,500,000 (8! 
2,386,500 (6) 9,713,000 (6) 
hha cé a eos ,150,000 (5) 
2,000,000 (8) 19,368,000 (5-6) 
755,000 300,000 
27,400,200 | ........ 
,250, pote 
1 000000 (7) 1,100,000 (5) 
DE 156,593,400 (4) 
Aud 000 CO? M. uainicam 
n 1,600,000 (4) 
ados 3,500,000 (5) 
1,567, 012 (Lb aes 
deier P (01,000 
30,000, 000 E pa wees 
25,000,000 (7) | ........ 
1, "000, "000 (8) IE. aras 
"85 0, 000 — [| .......- 
2,250, 900 (7) 1,000,000 $ d 
6,186,300 (60) | ........ 
1,500,000 (B) L^ abate weed 
5,000, (S. D. eases 
4,500,000 (1) | ........ 
7,400,000 (8) 1,675,000 (6) 
2,500, 000 (6) | ........ 
DEE 6,000,000 (5) 
2,000,000 (6) | ........ 
1, ,000 | | ........ 
2. 000, 000 (7) 500,000 (6) 
Vau eu a 2,049, ,400 (314) 
9,416,000 (6) | ........ 


1,952,850 


Bonds. 





ON 





STATES.—Continued. 
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| Location of Main — of Main 
ffice. 


New Yo City. 
New York City, 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Nolae phia, E Pa, 
New Yor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ele Yh Pa. 
Boston, ass, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York City. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
CI ADU. sonics 
as d 

New York City. 
New York City. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
* (St. Louis, Mo. 

| New York Cit 


Jerse 
ork City. 

Bridge Sport, Conn. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Wilmington, el. 
Boston, “Mass. 
| Pittsburg, Pa. 
|New York City. 
| Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
¡New York City. 
Trenton, N. J. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York City. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York City. 
Kansas City, 
New York WH 
Boston, Mass, 
London, Eng. 
Chicago, nl. 
Chicago, Il. 
London, Eng. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Oliv, 
New York City. 
Denter, Col. 

New York City. 

Ibany, 

hila finn Pa, 
Montgomery: Ala, 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Salt Lake City, Ua 
Philadel 
Cleveland, AT m 
New York City. 
Dover, Del 
Boston, Mass. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
London, Eng. 
New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wilmyngton, Del, 
¡New York Cit ity. 
iJ EAE City J. 

Rochester N. Y 
Philadelphia, Da 
New Y City. 
¡ase lphia, Pa, 

Hartford, Conn. 
frere Pa. 
Fairmont, W. Va, 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Schenectady, Y. 
Highlands. N. Y. 
Glevetand, Ohio. 


! 








Eat, 


Great Western Cereal, N. 
Hall Signal, Me. v 
Harbison- Walker ‘Refractories, Pa. 
Havana Tobacco, Node ive db eco EN 
Hawaiian Com’! & Sugar, Cal........ 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling, N. J..... | 
Herring Hall Marvin Safe, 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefiel id, NOI 
Hydraulic-Press Brick, M 


Illinois Briek, IIl. 


International Nickel, 


International Paper, N. OMe a het on a 
International Pulp, N. Y 


International Salt, 


International Silver, Ne J 


International Steam 


Jefferson & Clearfield Coa 
Johns (H. W.)-Manville, N. Y........ 
Jones (Frank) Brewing. " 


Jones & Laughlin Steel, 


Pa 
Kanawha & Hock. Coal & Coke, W. 
Keystone Watch Case, Pa 
Kirby Lumber, Texas... 
Knickerbocker Ice, m. I 


Lackawanna Steel, 
Macbeth-Evans mae E 


Magnus Metal, N. J................. 
Malta-Vita Pure bloi, Noe ee ee 
‘Manville, N. J......... 
Marsden. Ned sch oi ere ere 
Massachusetts Breweries, Va......... 
Medina Quarr LU N. Y... 

Milwaukee & hicago Broni ne: EE 


Mississippi Wire Glass, N 


Monongahela R. Con. Goal & Coke, Pa 


National Asphalt, N. 


Indiana Portland Cement, N. J... 
Indianapolis Breweries, Eng 
International Elevating, N. J 
International Emery & Corundum, N. 

International Fire Engine, N. J...... 
International Harvester, No doo cde 
International dercantile Marine, N. J. 


zs .....o.. 0... . 
.c.........o.o. 


e. .......o..o 
e... ..—.—....o.0o.oocos»o 
e^ ee rss see 


Locomobile Co. of. Ámerica, W. Va 


eee ec emer ee oe 
CC ee . ....o.. 


e... esoe ee 


e... ... ...... . 


National Biscuit, N.J............... 
National Bread, N. J... 
National Candy, N. J... 
National Carbon, N. J...............' 
National Cash Registe S 
National Casket, N. Y.. 


yee ere » * $6 9$ ? e * 9 


............ 


$ Iron, l'a. 


oc ee eee ve 


Neal otic 


oe ee eee eee seg 


National Enamelling & St'ping, N. J.. 


National Fireproofing, Pa 
National Glass, Pa..... 
National Lead. "N. J.... 


National Rice Milling, 


.6.....0..kn.0.b...... 


e... ......0..... 


ec... . c2 7 £75 


.... t t n t n e 


eJ 
National Roofing & aoe 't'g, W. Va. 


National Sugar, N. J... 
New England Brick, N. J 
New England Cons. Ice, N. J 
New England Sale Yarn, N. J 


New Jersey Zinc, N 


oe ec 99212522 


New York Air Brake, Jy " PPM 


New York & Kentucky, hu. CER 

New York Breweries.... 
New York Dock, N. Y.. 
Nicholson File, R. I.... 


N iles-Bement-Pond, N 


Norfolk Ref., SN & T Va...... 


North American, N. J.. 


Northern Commercial NJ. 12-4 


Northern Securities, N. J 
Otis Elevator, N. J..... 


Pacific Coast 'Biseuit, No ME 


Pacific Coast, N.J.................. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel, N 


" A 


Pacific Packing & Navigation: N. J. 
Penna. Central Brewing, Pa......... 


Penna. Furnace....... 
Penna Salt Mfg., Pa. e 


Penna. Steel Co. of New Jersey, N. J. 
People's Brewing Co. of Trenton, N. J. 


Pepperell Mfg., Me..... 
Pittsburg Brewing, a.. 


Pittsburg Coal 


Pittsburg Plate Glass, Pa 
Pittsburg Stove & Range, Pa 


Pitts. Valve, F’dry & Geet Pal 


Planters' Compress, : 
Pneumatic Signal, BY 
Pressed Steel Car, N 


Pullman.............. 
Pure Oil, N. J......... 
Quaker Oats, N. J..,.. 
Railroad Securities, NJ 
Railway Steel Spring N J 


Railways Co. General, 


Reece Buttonhole id Me....... 


Republic Iron & Steel, N. J 


......o..o os 


Rochester Optica] & Camera, N. Y. 


Rock Island, N. 9................. 


Rogers, William A. (Ld. ), Can. s M 


Royal Baking Powder, N. J 








——— —— M — 


1,900, "O00 (4) 
18,000,000 (5) 9,600,000 (6) 
30,000,000 5,000,000 (9) 


2,000,000 (8) 
v OQ 000 E i J 





60,000,000 (6) 
12, 000, 000 (6j 
2,406,700 


900, ,500 
. 1,500,000 (5) 2,652, 000 (5) 


2,200,000 (5) 
5,000,000 (1 34) 
3,000,000 (6) 


2,000,000 (S) 
1, 7800, 000 


33 


1/9000 

20,000,000 (7) 

29,236,000 (4) 
:000 








6.000,00 
15,441,800 (4) 
4,500,000 





.. e... .....o 





r.....p 5,000, 00 
10,000,000 (12) 
8, /012, Bod (8) 


7,000,000 100 000. 000 Si 

2,500,000 (10) 

5,000,000 (6) 
,00Q,000 

17,000,000 (4) 
1,622,800 





12,500,000 (5) 
74,000,000 (8) 
8,000,000 


13,500,000 (7 
1,000,000 (12) 
59. EN 


bel 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS IN THE ` UNITED STATES.—Continued. 
Name of Company and State of 


Bonds. 


$1,350,000 (6) [Chicago, Ill. 


800,000 (6) 


19,000,000 (412) 
10,000,000 
9,866,000 (6) 


7,500,000 (5) 


6,861, 343 (6) 


00 (6) 


a e ease e 
s seess ee 


cr. seess e 


6,485,000 (6) 
1,962,000 (5) 
15,000,000 (5) 


c..o ..... 


ses seess e 


zs ses see e 


ee. Ln... 


LLL 


** 9» c e 


co... .o o. 


5,523,000 (5) 
10,000,000 (4) 


1,500,000 (6) 
11,580,000 (4) 


DELI 


925,000 (6) 


4,446,000 (5) 





| Location of Main 


rice. 


|New York City. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


3,500,000 (8) 

Lf 500,000 (5) New Yor ’ City. 
2356, 328 m on San Früncisto, Cal. 

2. 900,000 (6) New York City, 

EAS New York City. 

EE Gardner, Mass. 

A St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
SE Ind. 
New York Ci 
Jersey City M J. 
New York City. 
Chicago, HH. 
New York City. 
|New York City. 
Corinth, Y. 
New York City. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Meriden, "Conn. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New *York City. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
Houston, Texas. 
Chicago, Hl. 











West Seneca, N. Y. 


New York ity, 
Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, N Y. 


Battle Creek Mich, 


Providence, I. 
Philadel hia, Pa. 
‘Boston, Mass., 
Albion, N. Y. 
London, Eng. 
New York City, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
|New York City. 
Chicago, Ill, 
New York City. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ayton, Ohio. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
New York ity. 
Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York City. 
New Orleans s 
Wheelme, 
New Yo City, 
Boston, Mass. 
| Boston, Mass. 





New York City. 

New York City. 

Rochester Se Y. 
London, 

[New York City. 

Rey R. I. 





New York City. 
Norfolk, Va. 
New York City. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


New York City. 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore. 

New York City. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


New York City. 
Scranton, Pa, 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Pa. 
Camden, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Boston, 'Mass. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa, 
Alleghany, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Chicago, Hl. 


Phila ciphia. Pa. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
New York Gu. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Boston, fass. 
Chicago, I, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jersey City. A J. 
Toronto, Car 
New York City. 


New Bedford, Mass, 


— — ——— M —— O O EE EE 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 


—————————————————————————————————————————M e ——— — M I —— À—  M— 
Name of Company and State of Common Preferred Location of Main 
Incorpor: ation. Stock, | Stock, | Bonds. | ffice. 
MM A A A 
Rubber Goods Mfg., N.J............ $16,941,700 | $8,051,400 (7) | ........ New Brunswick, N. J. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting, N. J.. 4,849,000 (12) | ..... ae: "— "AN ees New York City 
St. Louis Brewing Assn., Mo........ .| 5,088,624 | ...... ae $4,961,000 St. Louis, Mo, 
San Francisco Breweries, Eng........ 420,000 630,000 (8) 2,500,000 San Francisco, Cal, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron, X, A EEN 7,500,000 6,700,000 (7) 4,000,000 (414-6) Birmingham, Ala. 
Somerset Coal, Pa.....oo..oooo.o.o..» ' 4,000,000 4,000,000 (B) | ,....... New York City. 
Southern Car & Foundry, N. J....... | 1,000,000 1,000,000 | | ........ Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern Cotton Oil, N. J........... | 10,000,000 (8) | ........ o | seen New York Cit 
Springfield Breweries, W. Va......... 1,150,000 1,150,000 (8) 1,030,000 (6) Springfield, Mass. z 
Squire, John P. & €o,, N.J.......... 6,000,000 1,500,000 (6) | ........ Boston, Mass, 
Standard Chain, N.J............... 1,277,200 1,031,400 ` 568,000 (6 Pittsbur : 
Standard Milling, Ñ. 3. | £800,000 | 6,300,000 (5) | 5,750,000 (5 ow York City. 
| Standard Oil, N. Ji... eee eee | 97,900,000 (45) | ...... Geet Wee j New York City. : 
' Standard uos & Cons., y. Mead 500,000 | | ...... Se M ls oats New York City. i 
| Standard Rope & Twine, N. J........ ; 12,000,000 | || ........ 9,590,3 09 New York City, 
| Standard Sanitary Mfg., N. j vcl | 2,068,500 1,904,500 (7) 1 ap 000 6) Pittsburg, Pa. 
Standard Screw, N.J............... "900,000 600,000 Chicago, Ill, 
Standard Shoe Machinery. N. J....... : 2,500,000 1,500,000 | ....... ; New orik City, 
Standard Table Oilcloth, N. J........: 4,000,000 4,000,000 (7) HE NE New York City. 
S:iiwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile, N. J...| 1,012,000 | ........ 300,000 (8) New York City. 
Stirling Co, ee 625,000 1,250,000 (8) (Ou tos Chicago, ni. 
Street's Western Stable Car Line, Ill. . 3,834,800 (8) 776,000 (7) 250,060 (3) Chic go 
Susquehanna Iron & Steel, Pa........ 1,500,000 — | ........ 300,000 (8) Phila Si: Pa. 
Tacoma, Wash. omo... 2,600,000 ler a b^ a Tacoma, Wash. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron € R. R., Tenn...) 22,553,060 248,000 (8) 4,000,000 (412-6) | Birmingham, Ala. 
Thomas Iron, Da... 2,500,000 P pauta || es Easton, Pa, 
Tidewater Steel, PQ................- 1,500,000 | 600,000 (8) | ........ Chester, Pa. 
Trenton Potteries, N. J............. ,750,000 1,250,000 (8) HERR Trenton, N. J.. 
Tubular Despatch, N, wey Peddie ac DU 1,500,000 WDR 66C.600 (5) New York City. 
Union Bag & Pa aper, No T... ees 16,000,000 11,000,000 (7) EE New York City. 
Union Carbide, Va.................. 6,000,000 (4) | ........ 500,000 (8) New York City. 
Union Iron & Steel, Del............. 335,100 766,800 VI e New York City, 
Union Switch & Signal, Patio cule 997,950 (6) 497,600 500,000 (5) Swissdale, Pa. 
Union Typewriter, N. J.............- 10,000,000 (6) 10, 000, 000 (7-8); ........ Jersey City, N. J. 
Union Waxed € Parchm't Paper, N. J. 1, ,000 000 (7) 600,000 (8) New York City. 
United Boxboard & Paper, N. J...... 14, ,018,500 14, 948, ,900 2,000,000 (5 New York City. 
United Breweries, N.J.............. 5,463,000 TOP 3,413,000 (6) Chicago, Ill, 
United Button, Del................. 19 1,007,700 (8) 525,000 (6) Boston, Mass, 
United Copper, N. J.........o.o...... 45, 000,000 ,000,000 e PERDRE Hoboken, N. J 
United Engineering & Foundry, Pa. ( 000,000 ,500,000 (7) | ........ Pittsburg, Pa, 
United Fruit, N.J.................. 19369 500 (6) Jo "Aereo 4,000,000 (5) |Boston, Mass. 
United Mattress Machiner QNS Va. 400,000 200,000 (8) | ........ Bostcn, Mass. 
United Shoe Machinery, ? N deer 10,720,300 (8) 9,936,450 (6) | ....... Boston, Mass 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle, N. J........ 1,001, (6) 90, (7 120,000 (6) Providence, H. I. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & SAU N. J.| 12,500,000 12,500,000 (4 DIARI New York City. 
U. S. Cigar Co., Del................ 2,470, 1,405,000 (7 5, (8) Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Cotton Duck Corp'n, N. J...... 10,000,000 3,100,000 e 13,000,000 (b) Baltimore, Md. 
U. S. Envelope, Me... 190,000 3,190, 1 2,000,000 (6) Springfield, Mass, 
U. S. Finishing, N.J............... 1,000,000 2,000,000 (7 1,750,000 (5) New York City, 
U: S. Glass. Poco osas cuo ot 3,458,100 90, E ADEM Pittsburg, Pt 
U. S. Gypsum, NI. 3,000,000 4,500,000 (1) 1,000,000 (5) Chica ago, 
U. S. Leather, N. J................. 62,882,300 62,282,300 5,280,000 (6) New York WC 
U. S. Paving, N. Tic geg 2,000,000 — 5 ........ [o...-... Boston, Mass, 
U. S. Playing E N. J...... ed Siete STE ond (G) P sess Ge, Eo Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. S, Printing, lh EE 2, ¿9900 | ......... — | e... incinnati O. 
U. S. Realty & Construction, N. J. 33,198,000 21,011,110 (8) bad T OE New York City. 
U. S. Reduction & Refining, N. J..... 5,885,000 (4) 3,923,300 ( (6) EM Colorado S rings, Col. 
U. S. Rubber, N, J...........- eee 23,660,000 23; 525, 500 (8 12,060,000 (5) New York City. f 
U. S. Shipbuilding, N. J............. 25,000,000 20,000,000 24,500,000 (5) New York City. 
U. S. Steel Corporation, N, J........- 508,495,200 (2) |510,314,100 (7) 55:,450,000 (5) New York City. 
U. S. Voting Machine, N. x GNIS 1,000,000 ^ | ....... ea du oro Rochester, N, Y. 
United Wire & Supply, H M Peer reer: 500,000 500 ,000 LN cakes d Providence, R, I. 
Universal Tobacco, N.J............. 10,000,000 f ur. — 7 D "scis New York City. 
Utah Fuel, N. doussosxce m es 10,000,000 | ..... T 190,000 (5) New York City. 
Utica St. € M’h’k Val. Cot. Mills, N.Y} 2,000,000 (6). MEN ME Utica, N. Y. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical, N. J..... 21,984,400 (5) 12,000,000 (S) | ........ Jersey City, N. J. 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke, Va....... 8,641,600 PERMET 9,000,000 (5) Bristol, 
Vulcan Detinning, NJ qu vocet: 2,000,000 1,500,000 ^ deu e Sewaren, N.J 
Washburn Wire, Me.......... sese 1,250,000 2,500,000 ( | ili! Phillipsdale, R., I. 
Western Consolidated Granite, Ill. ... 300,000 "300,000 LN A Chicago, Ill. 
Western Stone, Ml.................. 2,250,000 MERC : 212,000 (5) Chicago, Ill, 
Westinghouse Air Brake, Pa......... 10,976,950 (24) | ...... es eg Wilmerding, Pa. 
Westinghouse Automatic Air & Steam e 
Coupler, MO. 6s ze on ei 5,000,000 EEN dE St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Electric € Mfg., Pa. 14,030,576 (7) 3,998, 700 (7) 3,050,000 (5) Pittsburg, te. 
Wheeling Cons. Coal, W. Va......... 5,000,000 | ........ | [| .....o... Wheeling. W Kr i 
White Mountain Paper, N. J......... 10,000,000 5,000,000 (1) 10,000,000 (5) Portsmouth, N 
! Wisconsin Lime & Cement, N. J...... 5,000,000 | ........ — [ ........ Chica ago, I 
Yellow Pine, N. J...... Ree Newnes hawt VS .141,300 404,400. — EE ___ ¡New York City. 





* $1,250,000 pays 6 per cent: $1,250,000 hays 8 per cent, + $5,000,000 pays 5 per cent; er cent; $5,00 000,000 pays 6 
per cent, +60 cents per share per "month. 5 cents per share per annum. Pra in the United States. 


PRINCIPAL LOCAL AND “NATURAL”? MONOPOLIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





NAmE DM Se Common Stock. | Preferred Stock. Bonds. Location, S, ce 
Adams Express. E $12,000,000 (6) | ...... $12,000,000 (4) New York City. 
American District Telegraph, N. Y...... 3,844,100 (2) | — ...... | ||  ...... ork City. 
American Express.................... 18,000, 000 LAE A EE TOES New York City, 
American Light & Traction, N. J....... 4,444,400 $8, 570, oe (G) p... iocus New York oy 
American Railways, N. J.............. 3, ,902, '000 (6) | 2,500,000 (5) SE hia, Pa, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, N. Y. |136, ,833, | C 38, 000, 000 (4) Boston, Mass. 

Bay State Gas, Del................... 100,000.00 ESO 11,159,500 (P Wilmington, Del, 
Birmingham Ry., Light & Pow er, Ala. 3,500,000 1,500, 000 (6) 5,561,000 (5 Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston Electric Light, Mass........... 3,000,000 (9) MP: 293,000 (6) Boston, Mass. 
Bos:on Elevated Railway, Mass........ 10,000,000 (6) chao. —— [zc ‘ative wns Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn Ferry................ eese 1,500,000 AME ae 8,050,000 (5-6) |Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, N. Y......... 45,000,000 c eii d Brookhon. N: Ze 
Brooklyn Union Gas, Nb AI 15,000,000 (8) n 14, 524, 000 8} Brooklyn 

Buffalo Gas, NR. 7,000,000 1,710,000 (6) ' 5,900,000 (5 Buffalo, TÍ Y. 
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PRINCIPAL LOCAL AND “NATURAL” MONOPOLIES IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 
Name of Company and State of 





Location of Main 




















Incorporation, E Common Stock, | Preferred Stock. | Bonds. | ffice. 
California Gas & lectric Corp'n, Cal.. $8,900,000 SMS 550,000 (5 San 
Central Union Telephone............. 5,039,774 | LIN Ki 6,000,000 (5) E eae 
Chicago City Railway, Ill............. 18,000,000 (6) | wu: | it do ls Sarees Chicago, II 
Chicago Edison, IM................... 9,866,000 (8) |  ...... 5, 508; 000 (5-6) |Chicago, 111. 
Chicago Telephone, Ill................ 12, '000, 000 (10) p.e wwe (| CIR Chicago, 111. 
Chicago Union Traction, da 20,0 $12,000,000 ||  ...... ! Chicago, 111, 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric, Ohio....... 29; 000’ Q00 ( (d. dl saan MO Cincinnati, o. 
Cin., Newp't & Cov'g'n Lt, & Trac.,N.J.| 3,800,000 5,000,000 (éiert 3,100,000 (5) | Covington, K 
Cincinnati Street Railway, Ohio....... 18, 011,450 (5%) CL NONIS Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland Electric Railway............ B ,000, 000 ^q o. cree dva 4,350,000 (5-6)  |Cleveland, O. 
Columbus Gaslight & Heating, W. Va. 1,700,000 3,600,000 (6) | ...... Columbus, 0). 
Commercial Cable, N. Y............... 15,000,000 (9 | Ps auae 20,000,000 (4) New York City. 
Commonwealth Electric, 111. a lbs E 5,000,000 ER 4,167,000 (5) Chicago, Ill. | 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting, Conn..| 11,000, | 4,000,000 (5) 2,000 (445) |Brid geport, Conn. | 
Cons. Gas of Baltimore, Md,..........-. 10,770,968 lin OT 4,584,500 (414-6) Baltimore, Md. 
Consolidated Gas Co, of New York, N. Y| 72,916,500 (8) | ...... 1, ,461, ,000 (5) New York City, 
Cumberland Telephone & Teleg’ ph, Ry..| 9,106,200 (D | ...... 1, 133, 000 (5) Nashville, Tenn, 
Detroit United Railway, Mich.........| 12,500,000 (4) | ...... 25,000 ,000 (444) Detroit, Mich. 
Edison Elec. Illuminat'g tanda Mass| 8,635,500 (8) | — ...... | | | ...... Boston, Mass. 
Georgia Railway & Electric, Ga........ 5,000,000 1,800,000 (5) 4,000,000 (5) Atlanta, Ga. 
Hudson County Gas, N. J............. 10,500,000 | | ...... 9,160,000 (5) Jersey City, N. J. 
Indianapolis Street Railroad, Ind....... 5,000,000 $j: | ...... 6,000,000 (4) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Interborough Rapid Transit, N. Xi 35,000,000 | | ...... A New York City. 
International Power, N, J............. ,400, 600,000 00,000 (4) New York City, 
International Traction (Buffalo), N. Y. 10,000,000 5,000,000 (4) 30,000,000 (4) Buffalo, N Y, 
Jersey City, ODORE & Paterson....... 20,000, :000-. las 10,904,000 (4) ! Hoboken, N, J. 
Kansas City Gas., Mo..... Y $ 0 000 m ,087,000 (5) Kansas City, Mo. 
Keystone Telephone NC 2 ien 5,000,000 2,000,000 (6) |  ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kings Co. Electric Light & Power, N.Y. 3,500,000 (6) POTUIT 7,676,000 (3-6) |Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Laclede Gaslight, Mo................. 8,500,000 2,500,000 (5) | 10,850,000 (5) St, Louis, Mo. 
Lake Shore Electric Railway, Ohio..... 4,500,000 1,500,000 4,000,000 (5) Toledo, O. 
Lake St. Elevated R,R. (Chicago), Il...| 10,000,000 ug ass SOLO OM (9) Chicago, I. 
Lebigh Valley Traction, Pa........... 2,500,000 500,000 3,000,000 (4) Allentown, Pa, 
Louisville Railway, Ky............... 3,500,000 (4) 2,500,000 (5) 5, 987, 000 (4144-5) | Louisville, Ky. 
Manhattan Railway, N. Y............. 55,200,000 (6) GE 40,000,000 (4) New York City. 
Manhattan Transit, N. Y.............. 6,000,000 | | ...... "600. O08 (4) New York City, 
Marconi Wireless Tel. of Am., N. J.. 6,150,000 | | ...... | [| ...... ¡Jersey City, N. J. 
Massachusetts ‘Electric Co.’s........... ; R 15,057,400 (4) 2,100,000 (4 Boston, Mass, 
Massachusetts Gas Com anies, Ro ML. 25,000,000 25,000,000 (4) |  ...... Boston, Mass, 
Merganthaler Linotype, N. Y..... CON 10,000,000 (20) | | ..—.. [| ...... New York City. 
Metropol'n Securities (New York), N. X.| 30, :000, "000 GE New York Cit 
Metropol'n Street Ry. ees Ci): eda 5, 636, 800 (5) vius 8, 044, 000 (5) Kansas City, Mo. 
Met. Street Ry. (New York), 52, 000, 000 (7) AI 12,780,000 (4) New York City. 
Met. West Side Hiev. Ry, UN Ge ir. a 1,500,000 8,108,100 (3) 12,808,000 (4) Chicago, Il, 
Milwaukee Electric Ry, & Light, Wi 1,000, ,500,000 (6) ,900,000 (5) | Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis General Slectric, N. iden .... | 1,500,000 750,000 (6) 1,969,000 (5-6) Minneapolis. Minn, 
Missouri Edison Electric, Mo. ees] 2,000,000 2,000, 000 (5) 4,000,000 (5-6) iSt. Louis, Mo. 
Nashville Railway, Tenn.............. ,470,000 | | ..... 2,384,000 (5) Nashville, Tenn. 
New DRE Railways, N. Ju PC ‘| 40,000,000 | | ...... 40, 000 _ New Orleans, La, 
: J. Tele ephone, N m cp 5,000,000 9,500,000 (6) 4,500,000 (5) New York City, 
N. Y. Telephone ie Aleta A RR RA. EA 30,000,000 (6) | ...... New York City. 
Niagara Falls Power, N, Y............ 3,331,000 | | ...... 12, 496, 000 (5-6) [Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth & N'p't News, Va., 4,000,000 x 5,000,000 (5) Norfolk, Va. 
North Jersey Street Ry., N, J.......... 15,000,000 | | ...... 7,500,000 (4) Jersey City, N. J. 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light, Ohio. A 00 | | | ...... , 150,000 (4) Akron, 
Northwestern Elevated ri Au Hi 2s 5,000,000 000,000 (5) 14, "000; "000 (4) Chicago, 111. 
Oakland Transit Cons., Cal............ 6,900,000 | | ...... 4, ,433, 000 (5) Oakland, Cal, 
Ohio & Ind. Cons. iNat. E tir Gas, N. J. ,000, se NEEN New York City. 
Old Colony Street B ai 5,777,700 (5) eee A xm xen Boston, Mass. 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Ry..... ; R 4,000,000 | _ ...... Omaha, Neb, 
Paciflc Light & Power................ 10,000,000 Vane 2,011,000 (5 i Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Paterson & Passaic Gas & Elec., N. J...| 5,000,000 | ~~ ...... 3,802,000 (5) Paterson, N. J. | 
People’s Gasli hi & Coke (Chicago). Il 32, 969, 100 (6) | — ...... 12,000,000 (5-6 Chicago, 111. 
EE EE ME 28, 952, 550 (5) 5,144,600 (5) 17,412 "850 (5) Pittsburg, Pa, 
Philadelphia Electric, Neira 25,000, 000 ied ete 26,313,000 (4-5) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Postum EIS. (Limited), Mich........ 000 (20) 1,000,000 (4) | | ...... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Rhode Island Securities, N. D cst 12, ‘000, 00030 |  ...... 3,000,000 (4) Providence, R. 1. 
Rochester Railway, No Y.............. 2,500,000 2,500, 090 (5) 4,382,000 (56) |Rochester, N. Y, | 
St. Louis & Suburban, Mo............ T, ,000 Oque 5,400,000 (5) St. Louis, Mo, | 
San Francisco Gas & Electric, Cal...... 13, 030,166 623,000 (6) San Francisco, Cal. | 
Savannah 4ilectric, Ga................ 2, 500, 000 1,000,000 (6) 1, 500, 000 (5) Boston, Mass. i 
Ecctt-Janney Electric, N. J............ 15 ,000 15,000,000 (7) | | ...... Philadelphia, Pa, 
Scranton Railway, Pa................ 3, 000, 000 |. ...... 1,400,000 (5) Philadelphia, 1'a, 
Seattle Electric, Wash................ ,600, 3,000,000 (6) 4,518,000 (5) Seattle, Wash, 
So, Jersey Gas, Elec. & Trac., x d.e ke 5,889,000 | | ...... 6,000,000 (5) Camden, N. J. 
South Side Elevated R, R., Ill......... 10,323,800 (4) | id ctae "750,000 (415 Chicago, Ill. | 
Syracuse Lighting, N. Y............... 3,000,000 ¡ 1,000,000 (5) 2,000,000 (5) Syracuse, N. Y. | 
Syracuse Rapid Transit Ry., N. Y...... , 750,000 | 1,250,000 (6) 3,086,000 (5) Syracuse, N, Y. | 
Teleph., Tel. & Cable Co. of an e N. J..| 7,500,000 lo saec CS New York City. 
Temple Iron, Pa.............. eee 2,500,000 (6) j| ...... 3,284,000 (4) Reading, Pa. 
Toledo Railways & Light, Que (cd ue Yos 12,000,00 | "Tr 4,000,000 (4) Toledo, O. 
Twin City Rapid Transit, N, J......... 16,511,000 (5) : 3,000,000 (7) | | ...... N. Minneapolis, Min, 
Union Electric Light & Power, Mo..... 8,000,000 ¡ 2,000,000 (5) 2,448,000 (5) St. Louis, Mo, 
Union Traction, Pa.................. 30,000,000 (3) | ERES 29, 130, e (4) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Traction of Indiana, Ind........ 4,000,000 1,000,000 (5) 4, 9 (5) Anderson, Ind, 
United Electric Co, of N. J., N. J...... 20,000,000 MEE tec 16,110, 000 (4) Newark, Ñ, J. 
United Gas Improvement, Pa.......... 28,250,000 (S | = ...... |. | o. +..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Lighting & Heating, N. J....... 6,000,000 5,794,800 (6) | _ ...... Philadelphia, La | 
United ri. of St. Louis, Mo...... .17,261,300 | 16,755,400 (5) |28,292,000 (4) St. Louis, Mo, 
United Rys, & Elec. of Baltimore, Md. ,000, | 65,305 (4) | 39,165,695 (4) Baltimore, Md. 
Un. Rys, Investment of San Fran., N. J.| 10, ,000 j 15,000, 7000 (5) |  ...... San Francisco, Cal, 
U. 8. XPress: 60% coe Re SR as 10,000,000 (4) | meseme o AE aenea New York City. 
United Traction (Albany)........... T 4,999,950 (5) | ale d a 567,000 (416) Albany, N. Y. 
Virginia Passenger & Power, b ES 10,000,000 4,000,000 (6) 7,180,000 (5) New York City. 
Washington Ry. & Electric............ 6,500,000 8,500,000 (5) 8,391,350 (4) Washington, C. 
Wells-Fargo Co., C01. ................ 8,000,000 (8 | | ...... | [| | ....o.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Westchester Lighting, BN XN ve uenis 1 d Dos 000 2,000, 000 (9) 4,260,000 (5) Mount Vernon, N. Y, 
Western Gas (Milwaukee), N.Y rm 0,000 ic ge 6,000,000 (4 New York City. 
Western Telephone & Telegraph, N. J.. 1€ 900 0,000 S 16,000,000 (4) 9,835,966 (5) Boston, Mass, 
Western Union Telegraph, N. Y........ 97,370,000 71 SÉ A rx 21,504,000 (412-6)|New York City. 
Wilkesbarre & Wyo. Valley Trac., Pa. ,000,000 M -. es eus 1,850,000 (5) 1 Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

i : D. - texas 2,968,000 (5) | Youngstown, O, 


Youngstown-Sharon Ry, & Light, N. J.. 
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Tncome of Universities and Colleges, 1901-1902. 


(Prepared for The American Almanac by the United States Bureau of Education.) 














Income in 1901-1902. 
From ; ; Value of 
State . S. Gov't, Libraries| Value of ; 
or 1 From |, From Ster) Total {Bound | Scientine | Tank | Proinde | Benet 
Territory. "Rees. Funds. T Income, olumes. | Apparatus. | Buildings. , 
ll 130 S 0d 000 0] oo | 
U. 8..... ..89,111,572|$7,322,254|$6,095,744|$25,112,169|8, 784 3071817, 269, 534($154,529,288]$164,298,786| $13, 840,629 
N. At. Div| 4,363, 716| 3,396,771 102,121. 9,382,226/3,981 ,318| 297/469| 64,51 9,320 79,129,996| 6,386,315 
S. At. Div.| 717,368] 495,877 717,417| 2,115,295| 949,103 8.500 205 16,352,083 9,165,361 131,210 
S. Cen. Div 144,035| | 531.282| 585, ,986| 2,172,238| 601,419 1,287,307, 12,205,092 8,661,561 542,009 
N.Cen.Div| 3,107,067] 1,857,487| 3,141,433| 8,944,906|2,779,249| 5,463,856| 50,705,024| 41,674,865] 6,787,354 
West. Div.) | 379,386| 1,040,837 ’948 787] 2,497,504] 473,218] 1,251,647 10,741, 769 25,867,003 "387,741 











NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Maine....! 11,024 12,428 55.006 223,841| 157,088 136,304 1,587,819 1,908,106 114,495 
N. H..... 11,885 93,419 15,000 187,122| 87,000 200,800 1,150,000 2,429,594 j 
Vermont.. 21,556 38,189 55,600 132,943| 96,366 113,000 835,000 895,500 ! 
Mass.....| 1,000,040] 895,578 ....| 2,025,274| 856,077) 1,946,500 9,973,271| 20,022,157| 1,308,683 
R. I...... 88,834 85,138 MADE 180,246| 125,000 100,000 1,200,000 9.995.691 "395,3 
Conn..... 512,371| 358,585 Me 936,860, 456,130 602,500 1,231,100| ~ 8.193.754 696,355 
New York. | 1,542,198| 1,219,569| 305,618] 3,633,951|1,201,044| 2,401,593| 23,326,637| 28,529, 403 2, 023, 62 8 
3,66 00 315,959| 256,120 680,600| 4,046,500 3,000,000 


New Jersey 131,807 143,669 40,0 
Pacccei. 917,941 490,196 230,903 146,493| 2, 116, 172 15,168,393 11, "925. 861 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Delaware. . 60 4,980 55, 20! 68,697 12,400 31 : 149,000} 83,000 

















> ay pong 

SHA EIS 
ents 

Oe 

aa 


Maryland. 128,242 122,361 108,200! 372,996| 221,600 200,794 2,341,127 2,588,943 40,500 
D. of Col..| 204,030 75,653 107,100: 435,571, 177,557 260,025 4, ,607 1,371,349 57,037 
Virginia... 155,337 109,202 75,000! 372,287| 182,650 110,200 2,950,000 1,968,203 168,000 
W. Vio... 14,303 8,543 191,550 | 227,124 25,000 35,000 0,00 79,370 5,250 
N. Car. 114,834 64,489 39,100! 238,940| 132,000 03,650 2,100,000 1,090,459 198,226 
S. Carolina 29,4 30,380 sd l 113,513 5,025 0,400 1,034,500 591,150 25,717 
Georgia. 46,560 50,137 29,667 | 145,296| 88,021 45,350 1,553,000 899,587 161,602 
Florida... 24,514 30,132 18, "150! 140,871 24,250 86,956 016,849 421,300 70,878 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 





























Kentucky. 61,570 90,527 91,453! 211,860] 98,800 126,170 1,962,615 1,871,853 137,777 
‘Tennessee. 249,022 146,991 60,000| 581,892] 197,055 507,962 3,145,477 2,851,879 76,862 
Alabama.. 47,200 26, ined 10,600: 133,650 62,250] 116,125 988,00 350,000 15,000 
Mississippi 30,545 94, 00| 3,500) 95,045| 30,238 106,150 515,000 954,000 ; 
Louisiana. 107,259 110, 0319) 48,651; 284 4,623| 12,130| 167,600 2,453,000 1,678,813 ; 
Texas..... 186,108; 165,000 498,755) 101,000 150,90 2,130,000 759,016 152,120 
Arkansas.. 55,161 12 od 86,782 167,843 Wal 14,100 576,000 195,000 06, 
Oklahoma. 1,500 1 120,000 121,500 7,000 35,000 150,000 
ind. Ter.. 95,070] ` rs» 11,070| 3,200] 2,700 5,000] 1,000 11,900 
J| NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Ohio..... ^| 488,986| 383,145] 435,982; 1 ,481 2001 € 628,467 198,467, 10,356,266 7,868,196] 1,217,216 
Indiana. 173,297 SEH 100,000 504,956] 222,190 378, ,18 4,140,970 2,286,256 302,400 
Illinois. 1,074,455] 516,371 564,561| 2,329,436| 622,687| 1,152,560| 11,171,926 14,029,149| 3,238,098 
1| 403,525! 914,091| 271,947 948,231 2,740,657 1,950,530 90,332 
Wisconsin.| 110,253 T, 329,000, 610,740) 157,571 355,561 2, 32 86 a 


| 
| 
| 
Michigan. . ; 202,244 Pret 
Minnesota. E 

















9 
19,825 46,181 758,524| 148,200 312,000| 2,772,215 ,1 

lowa..... 270,528]  100,703| 188,775! 640,437) 210,810 407,31%| 3, i 

Missouri.. |  280,191|  236,344| 203,659 165,646| 233,690 403,324| 4,827,000] 7,524,439 404,177 

N. Dak... 10,091 , 50,000 73,280] 14,425 25,925| 2,582,000 65,000 4,500 

S, Dak....| 28,150 6,600 40,000 83,531| 23,500 54,000 426,650 121,090 39,000 

Nebraska. | 115,150 82,524|  159,950| 369,916) 91,208 346,291] 1,917, 100! 888,903 88,369 

Kansas... | 107,609 28,580| 220,000 463,143| 153,954 282,000! 3,370,900] 526,136 105,429 

WESTERN DIVISION. 

Montana. ....| 15,000] 35,105 50,785] 6,150 50,000 125,000 500,000 250 

Wyoming. d 414 OON 63,855 65,711| 15,000 90,000 250,000 21,451 "ESI 
- Colorado. 94,252 38,394 80,000} — 249,938| 73,000 69,297| 1,402,300 574,444 43,717 

N. Mexico. 350 bacs 13,000 13,350 6,000 2,000 15,000 200 

Arizona... 1,491 SCH 60,877 64,828| 5,828; 32,877 123,434 NA 

Utah..... 19,000| 23,513 66,436 129,221| 24,500 69,891 420,477 409,061 594 

Nevada... WER 5,160 68,340 74,098| 8,425 41,182 197,961 129,000 een 
| Idaho..... UN 51,000 52,206| 4,500 50,000 200,000 Se 150 
Wash. Qu 69,185 13,000 15,000 176,861| 54,216 75,400} — 1,485,000 250,000 11,500 
| Orego 30,397 24,480 47,760 109,077| 39,589 32,300 569,000 431,500 31,804 
California. 163,847] 921,290] 386,754. 1,511,389] 235,950 732,100! 5,899,597] 23,345,547 233,526 


PROFESSORS, INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES FOR MEN AND 
FOR BOTH SEXES—1901-1902. 





























Ez E Professors Students. 
S a 
See Ss} In e Preparatory Collegiate Graduate | Professional Total 
Territory, Eli Total Number. Department. Department. Department. : Departmsdie Number, 
ZE Male. | Female} Male. |Female| Male. |Female.| Male. E emale. [aie Male. |Female. Male, [Female 
U.8........ |464| 13,951] 1,994| 32,094| 14,508| 62,430| 21,051| 4,504] 1,610; 4,622 81|103,650| 37,256 
N. At. Div...| S5 4.559 179 6,408 "960 22.903 2, "629 1,920 "484 1,559 15 32. 790| 4,088 
S. At. Div... | 73| 1,499 172| 3,465| 1,532 6,629 1,081 492 38 449 31 11, "035 2,654 
S, Cen. Div.. | 77| 1,422 309| 5,761| 3,026| 6,467] 2,472 217 92 544 4 12,989 5,594 
N. Cen. Div..|190| 5,284} 1,149| 13, 871 7,188| 21,993| 12,043] 1,639 785 1,701 64| 39,204| 20,080 
West. Div....| 39 1,187 "185 2 589 1,802 4, 438 2, 826 236 211 3691 1 7,632] 4,840 
a NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION., — —  — 
Maine....... 4 122 2 EEN SE 859 226 9 4, 3 $e 902 230 
SH n 2 89| .... j 202. 690| .... 23| ....| 18| 20: 799) aa.. 
Vermont..... 3 87 oe n ea 374 98 3 edo 31 SEN 408 98 
ASI 9 920 18 466 25| 4,055 433 409 35 401 8| 5, 331 501 
vl ss: 1 76 1 m Se 650 176 57 37 D gs e 213 
Conn IET 3 360 To P. 2,305 42 314 43 92 viele 2,111 85 
New York! 23| 1,682 12 3, 724 241 6,279| 1,005 675 298 Ge? 1| 11,298; 1,551 
New Jersey...| 5| 173 5| "252 48| 1,582) .... 194| .... Bas 1,963 48 
Pais 35| 1,050 81 1,898 646! 6,109 649 306 GT: 358 ius ‘| 8,671 1,362 





A ño o, — oe. 
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PROFESSORS, INSTRUCTORS, STUDENTS, ETC.—Continued. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
$] Professors Students. Sg 
Sare SÉ Instructora Preparatory Collegiate Graduate Professional . Total 
Territory, EE Total Number. Department. Department. Department. Department. Number. 

è R 42 ee ee EE 
z- Male. | Female, Male. |Female| Male. | Female. Malo, [Female.| Male. |Female| Male. [Female 
Delaware.... | 2 23 2 25 20 131 € BEES DEEN veri NEE 160 21 
aryland 11 292 18 658 19 166 129 174 i 68 1| 1,666 209 
, of Col. 7 4 15 615 35 653 187 147 16 241 1 ,456 239 
Si nia..... 11 173 10 306 114| 1,318 07 48 St 40 , 1,717 221 
irginia.. 3 2 11 222 71 328 01 26 3 4 580 181 

N. Carolina.. | 14 234 29 658 314| 1,446 178 42 2 02 2,208 494 
B. Oarolina...| 0 90 12 380 287 B48 87 30 3 5 ...| 1,263 317 
Georgia...... 11 109 41 3 4 270 1,08 204 21 12 17 erue 1,518 486 
Florida Shares 5| 64 34 30 842 153 15 ei 2 T 1 467 420 

. , I A 
entucky 1 4 5 1,883} 987 24 9 117 ‘ves 2,459 912 

Tennessee....| 24 497 106| 1,711 994 1,718 191 102 23 245 ut 3,776| 1,808 
Alabama.....| 6 96 8 112 85 618 73 6 1 31 T 161 150 
Mississippi. . E 4 54 2 172 18 499 23 23 8 5 M 699 44 
Louisinna. 8 166 43 545 263 881 266 38 32 54 2| 1,518 963 

Texas....... 14 214 55] 1,089| 516| 1,218 567 20 23 50 2| Gaul 1,108 
Arkansas.... T 102 28 554 315 402 398 3 1 37 "TP 1,086 111 
Oklahoma.... 1 21 2 133 89 44 32 3 "E 5 185 121 

Ind, Ter. .... 2 8 17 112 92 10; 13 i$. | 122 105 

SE CENTRAL DIVISION, 

Ohio........ 34| 1, Ohio........| 34| 1,0171  195| : 2,253| 1.237| 3,848| 1,962 113 50 322] 3| 6,536| 3,252 
Indiana : 13 "244 38 "851 261 2014 897 74 53 21| e ei 2,960| 1,191 
llinois...... 31| 1,190 249| 2,442| 1,310| 4,025| 2,895 811 389 458 42) 7,136] 4,436 

Michigan. 9 335 57 433 174 1,728 959 95 44 137 3 2,393 1,180 
Wisconsin. . 9 276 36 61 80 ,284 680 100 41 51 1 ,053 802 

Minnesota.. 9 419 56| 1,121 288 1,624 925 134 52 221 6| 3,100) 1,271 
lowa........ 25 480 179| 1,435 ,088| 1,837 ,363 112 57 168 5| 3,552 ,D13 

Missouri..... 22 495 107| 2,141| 1,122) 1,959 199 62 25 133| "ed ,2905| 1,946 

N, Dak...... 8 48 11 189 192 101 57 9 2 10 30 251 

g Dak...... b 54 30 359 pets 142 100 2 ud 2| i 505 414 

ebraska . | 10 342 83 84 1,103 818 60 50 65| ...] 2,075) 1,313 
Kansas ..1 20 384| 108 js... 20| 384| — 108| 1,186] — 677| 1 67 7 1,328] | 788 67 42 109 4| 2,690] 1,511 
WESTERN DIVISION. 

^a WA 1 8 5 86 90 32 28 Lx 5 Y "n 118 121 

Montana - SN d 15 : Gei 35 zl 40 3 ib xou s 98| 76 

Colorado..... 4 265 32 400 315 514 409 57 24 151 1| 1,122 T49 

N. Mexico 1 8 2 45 38 7 3 T FRA DP T» 52 41 

rizona...... 1 11 5 82 60 48 2 2 2 s ded 132 83 
tab,:...... 2 56 5 20 167 148 119 2 ise ME | 670 586 
Nevada...... 1 1T 6 63 65 112 91 3 i ae 178 156 
aho. eo 1 15 6 16 58 TT 69 1 2 s... | e... 154 129 
ash........ 7 96 29 368 173 572 192 5 8 S 953 313 
regon...... 8 151 30 223 168 343 213 3 ins 56 625 381 
alifornia....! 12 545 53 668 333) 2,548] 1,641 160 171! 1541 3.530| 2,145 


COMMON SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1901-1902—POPULATION. ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE DAILY ATTEND- 


ANCE, NUMBER AND SEX OF TEACHERS. 


State or Territory. 


United States: aooe EE EE 
North Atlantic Division....... 
South Atlantic Division 
outh Central Division..... RE ive 
-North Central Division. Leeds s 
estern Division......... 
North Atlantic Division. 


seess 


Maine 
ew Pre 
ermont........... 

Nee (1900- 21901). 

Rhode ene 

Connecticut. 

New York 

New Jersey 

Wee vania. 

South Atlantic Division. 

peavere (1899-1900) 
aryland (1900-1901) RE 

District of Columbia........... ears 

Virginia (1900-1901). 

West Virgindla...o.....ooooooooooo.. 

North Oarolina.......... S 

South carolina: R 

Georgia.. 


Florida 
South Central Division, 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Álabama...... 
Mississippl.... 
Louisiana. 
exas 
Arkansas. 0. có... ... 4. 1. .4.86.:0000000000008 
Oklahoma............ Morro db M 
Indian Territory 


........ 
e... ..o.. c5 5. * 
$0... a 
... rv... .».. 
e... .4<_..Lo .... .<$......... 
« « e 6 9 9 e 9 * 9 0 9 9 9 * 9 9 * 9 e 
e... e * » 06 * 6 * » 9 * * 9 o 6 € € 9 * * 9 
ec» c. e 











Pupils En- : 
Estimated |rolled in the | Per uns Average Number of Teachers. 
Total Elementary P l Daily 
Population |and Becond- tion lin. Attend- 
in 1902. ay On rolled. ance, Male. Female. | ‘Total. 
18,544.816 15,925,887 1 20. SE 15 Sg 273 122,303 311,204 439,096 
21, "802, 750 3,733,683 17. ,360 18, "069 90,003 | 108,072 
10.696 "435 ! 2,279,290 21. d : v DE. 194 19, 587 31,818 51,355 
14,715,700 3,156,590 21.45 2, 097 ,819 30, 625 34,848 65,501) 
26, ,400 5. 866. 396 21.80 4, 101.022 48,152 | 139,691 181,843 
4,417,531 889,928 20.15 613,275 5, "958 RAA | 26, 70 
700,750 133,537 19.06 98,918 943 5,691 6,634 
419,000 67,250 16.05 49 280 207 2,169 2,376 
345,900 65,008 .18.79 49,220 458 3,448 3,906 
2,856,000 468,188 16.39 371,048 1,214 12,408 13,622 
51,000 69,35 15.38 50,519 172 1,830 2,002 
955,600 61,545 16.91 118,056 389 3,929 4,318 
7,553,500 1,268,625 16.80 08,401 5,060 31,516 36,636 
1,986,00 336,661 16.95 223,960 1,041 HUT 7,938 
6,535,000 1,163,509 17.80 871,958 8,585 22,055 | 30,640 
184,735 36,895 19.98 25,300 210 621 831 
1,204,000 224,004 18.60 155 9D "516 1,071 3,965 5,036 
289,500 ,432 6.73 ,996 171 1,152 1,323 
1,883,000 381,561 20.26 225,912 2,101 6,307 9,008 
GE 236,015 24.09 152,174 3,972 3,334 7,306 
1,956,000 464,669 23.76 269,003 3,976 | 4,755 8,781 
1,382,000 12:147 9.71 208,378 2,537 3,295 EN 
SEN 502,88 22.29 315,355 4,030 6,489 10,519 
61,3 112,384 20.02 76,164 899 1,900 2,199 
2,210,000 498,989 22.58 316,545 4,638 ,863 9,501 
2,044,000 409,010 24.41 338,091 4,896 4,088 ,A84 
1,919,000 365,171 | 19.03 240.000 | 3,103 |  8,200| 6,303 
1,580,000 387,488 24.52 227,995 3,779 4,736 8,515 
1,441,000 198,896 13.80 140,242 1,346 ,925 ,271 
8,191,000 712,629 | 22.33 524.400 7,051 9.119 | 16,170 
1,353,000 340,695 25.18 214,98 4,38 3,331 » bes 
819,700 131,591 25.32 83,0 1,212 | 1,703 2,915 
458,000 22 121 4.83 | 





39 
18,026 "241 Grp "818 | 
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COMMON SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1901-1902.—Continued. 
Pupils En- 











Nurse . Nurse Training Schools. | Veterinary Schools. — ^ Nurse Training Schools. | Veterinary Schools. 


Estimated | rolled in the | £ of SE Average Number of Teachers. 
Total Elementary | poras Daily 
State or Territory. pios and Second: on Kn Attend- 
in ary Common ance. Male. F E y 
ie rolled. ale emale, | Total 
North Central Division. 
ONG A oua euin mes 38,000 832,044 19.63 610,622 9,013 16,497 26,410 
EE AA 2'528/000 560,224 22.16 423.018 1,006 9,033 16,039 
TIOS. cto eee ane ES 4,940,000 971,841 19.67 165, 057 6,800 20,386 21,186 
Michigan............. POP: 2.445,500 510,08 0.86 1, 3,040 13,014 16,004 
Wisconsin wise uev ata EE 2,103,000 446,24 21.22 8, x 2,243 10,913 13,156 
Minnesota............. PRECOR SENE 1,858,000 414,671 22.32 264,275 1,974 10,631 12,605 
rg EE E ae AE x RE IE RRS 2,233,000 560,173 20.09 374,103 4,161 24,912 29,013 
Msssouri........... ee CRUS GR ete ade 3,200,000 703,0 21.97 412,199 5,502 10,785 16,347 
North Dakota......o.ooooooo.oo. o... rere 83,67 22.51 48,987 1,198 3,385 4,638: 
South Dakota............. eene 428,1 105,691 24.69 12,846 ,007 4,045 5,052 
Nebraskas ese ee recto oa 1,080,000 289,368 26.80 185,755 1,862 1,161 9,62 
DADAS vo ae 1,487, 389,212 26.18 213,191 3,386 8,323 11,709 
Western Dirision 
Montana... EE 261,600 42,400 16.21 25,900 191 1,030 1,221 
WII IDE said 2,531 14,512 5. 9,65 89 481 570 
Coloridos cocina a 611,000 130,369 21.34 82,696 761 3,186 3,947 
New Mexico... 219,600 0,18 18.30 21,314 385 325 (10 
PATAZON EE E 139,500 19,203 13.71 11,514 118 339 457 
PAN soviel eias IER edu b boe 286,100 14,518 26.01 53,688 556 1,037 1,593 
o A ee pi Race a dodi 3,000 6,952 16.17 e 5,014 38 28] | 319 
ANO £e e NN eacus 180,600 46,117 25.54 30,022 359 819 1,238 
Washington. ee eee ee eee 618,0 6,624 22.11 91,333 1,039 3,120 ,159 
TOGO Ss aie Cee eee e ae cele rs 425,600 100, "659 23.65 66,779 1,141 3,369 4,010 
California. . A DDR 1,54 0, 000 218, 330 | 18.07 9,365 1,275 6,797 8,072 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
l ; ; Medical Schools. * 
Year. Theological Schools. | Law Schools. Regular. —  Reguat | Homeopathic. 
Numberile'ch'rs. Pupils, | N’ber. , Teachers | Pupils! Number | Number| Teachers.| Pupils, | N'ber.|Te'ch'rs| Pupils. rs| Pupils 
1892-95... 142 862 7,836 62 587 6,776 94 2,404 16,130 390 1,445 
1893-94... 147 963 7,658 67 621 7,311| 109 3,071 17,601 478 1,066 
1894-95... 149 906 8,050 72 604 8,950} 113 dEr 18,660 476 1,875 
1893-96... 144 869 8,017 | 73 658 9,780| 116 ,902 ; 20 | 493 1,956 
1896-97 157 980 8,173 717 744 10,449| 118 3,142 21,438. 582 2,088 
897-98 155 958 8,371 83 845 11,615} 122 3,423 21,002 629 1,786 
1598-99. 163 | 996 8,261 96 966 11,874| 122 3,562 21,401 636 1,802 
1899-1900. 154 994 8,00 96 1,004 12,516) 121 ,545 22,752 135 1,909 
1900-1901 . 150 | 988 | 1,901 100 1.106 13,642); 123 3,876 24,199 21 639 1,812 
1901-1902. | | Pu SEMEN POE NONE CEL UPON | 
l 





18 
ll 21 
32 
l 
| 
Í 
E 








1892-93... 29 513 2,852 31 264 | 3,394 a 4 | 9,2588] 7 | H4 | B 2,538 1 114 564 
1893-94... 35 194 4,152 35 283 | 3,658 8 2,710 8 118 554 
1894-95.. 45 968 5,347 39 317 3,859 153 S 3,985 9 132 474 
895-96.. 46 854 6,399 44 354 3,873 Ar ed 5,094 10 139 382 
1896-97.. 48 826 6,460 43 362 | 3,426 g ` Ke 1,263 12 153 364 
1897-98 50 961 6,774 49 401 | 3,538] 377 bso 8,805 14 173 6 
1898-99... 50 948 7,354 31 442 3,531! 393 s 10,018 13 153 6 
1899-1900. 54 1,118 7,928 33 493 4,0421 432 ris 11,164 13 124 62 
1900-1901. 57 1,184 8,308 58 522 4,429| 448 S | 11,599 12 189 461 
1901-1902. | | | 
*There were also in 1900-1901 ten eclectic schools and physiomedical schools, with 237 instructom and 


146 students, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE POPULATION IN 1901-1902. 


Number of Pupils. 
Grade. B 


Number of Pu ils. 
Grade. Ee P 











Public. Private. | Total. Public. | Private, | Total. 

Elementary (primary and | Indian schools (five civ- l 

grammar)............ 15,375, aep. ,103,901/16,479,177 üized tribes)......... 13,864 13,864 
Secondary (high schools Schools in Alaska (sup- 

and academies)....... 566,124| 168,636|  734,160|| ported by Government). 1,741 1,141 
City evening schools. .... 201,162 201 ,162 Schools in Alaska (sup- 
Universities and colleges. . 39,487 80, 008 119,496,| ported by incorporated 
Professional schools. .... 0,726 50,773 61,499 municipalities). ....... 1,700 uy 1,700 
Normal schools......... 49,403] 15, '669| 65,068|| Orphan asylums and other 
Business schools. ....... Z5; 137,247| 137,247|| benevolent institutions. 15,000 15,000 
Reform schools. ......... 30,741 | Private kindergartens. ... 100,932| 105,932 
Schools for deaf......... i 499 419 11,935||Miscellaneous (art, mu- l 
Schools for blind........ eri 4,319|| sic, €tC.)......o.o.o.... ....| 50,000 50,000 
Schools for feeble-minded. 12 019 495| 12,574! Seed amata been 
Government Indian i | Total for United States | 16,352,703/1,728,137/18,080,840 

24,120] 24,120} 


schools............6.- 


Practical Education in Rural Schools. 


The idea of furnishing practical education in rural 
schools became a developed plan in Illinois in 1902, 
when the Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club was organ- 
ized as an adjunct to the county school system of 
Winnebago County. The first meetings of the club 
were devoted to hearing talks on practical farming 
by professors from the State Agricultural College, in 
order to arouse sufficient interest in the subject. 
Excursions were then made to the agricultural college 
and experimental farm. After that the boys were 
given actual farm work to do, in experiments and 
observation. 

The experimental and observation work has con- 
sisted in testing the vitality of various seeds, plant- 
ing corn and noting growth, testing for smut in oats, 


experimenting with sugar beets and, in a way, be- 
coming an adjunct to the experimental stations in 
the State. It has been the plan to incorporate arith- 
metic, the simplest of agricultural chemistry. ele- 
mentary biology and some farm economics into obser- 
vation of growing crops and the planting of new 
seeds. By arrangement with the experiment sta- 
tions the members of this club were furnished a 
supply of sugar beet seed, to see if sugar beets could 
be grown witb profit in northern Illinois. The young 
farmers were required to keep a record of the cost of 
labor, the rent of ground, etc., to determine the firgt 
eost of raising beets, Prizes are offered for the best 
crop raised by members of the club. who are en- 
couraged to exhibit the results of their labor at the 


A A 
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farmers' institutes held in different parts of the the grounds laid out under the direction of the chief 
State. Experimental school gardens have been in use of the horticultural department of the State Agri- 


in rural communities in many parts of the United 
States for several years, and the idea was adopted 
in Illinois as a factor in agricultural work in the 
common sehools in 1903. Several school districts have 
been consolidated, and at the consolidated school 
especial cure was taken to arrange for school gardens 
of the most practical sort. ‘Three and one-half acres 
of the best farm land obtainable were purchased, and 


cultural College. Farm plots for all of the pupils 
were planned, as well as extensive playgrounds and 
athletic flelds. 

The central idea of experimental farm work iu the 
schools seemed to be to interest and educate the child 
in out-of-doors things, rather than to make him a 
farmer, and to bring into practical use the subjects 
he studies under other names. 


€ cst of Higher Education in Various Countries. 


The figures given in the tables of the cost of higher education in various countries are from the report 
of the Commissioner of Education and are intended to ER an idea of the approximate amounts paid for 
higher education in the principal countries of the world. (Educational systems differ greatly in different 
countries, and it is possible to make fair comparisons of cost only where it is possible to make fair com- 

arisons of the systems employed. In Germany a great deal of such work as is done in higher educational 
nstitutions in this country is carried on in the secondary schools, or gymnasia. 

In a number of countries whieh might have place in these tables 1t was impossible to obtain data, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner's report, and no safe figures can be given. In other cases census figures had 
to be used, though dating back several years previous to the time of the report. The data for Greece was 
obtained shortly after the war with Turkey, and are much lower than might be expected. 





o 1 Oh i Duna 

5558 |a | 888 |e.) ESS |e 

Seo | Ew : ENS Les mee | zy 

Country. sus a Country. amS sH Country. ECE SH 

Res | O8 Bee | OS gee | OS 

wea Sek SËCH a> ER oS 

E D A E m Du 
Algeria ........... $128,5359| 2.9|| Germany ......... i 1$7,450,366 14.3|| Portugal .......... $253,268| 5.0 
Argentine.......... | 250,000] 6.0|| Great ritain andi Roumania ......... 426,324| 7.3 
Australia .........., 14,140| 15,2 Ireland ......... 8,353,655| 21.7|| Russia (and Siberia)| 4,740,709| 3.7 
Austria ........... | 2,692,370) 11.3||Greece ............ 103,636| 4.3]iServia ............ 63,690] 2.8 
Belgium ........... | 48,267| 11.4|| Hungary ......... ..: 1,240,246| ".1||lSpain ............. 487,899) 25 
Bulgaria .......... i 75,498| 2.3||Italy .............. 2,198,833] 7.0|| Sweden ........... 653,209| 13.0 
Canada ............] 1,014,254 ð| | Liberia . .......... 102,434| 1.8|| Switzerland ....... 612,505| 21.8 
Denmark .......... 299,686; 13.7||Netheilands ....... 767,229} 15.3||*United States..... |20,836,488| 3.3 
France ............ 4,391,012] 11.4||Norway ........... | 166,717; 8.3 





me mee M— MÀ Á—M à € ———— — — MÀ — MÀ —— M —— — 


"The cost of higher education in the United States can be approximated only, as the expenses are met 
by so many different methods. For the same reason only an approximation of the per capita cost can be 
glven. The Government expended $985,009 toward higher education in 1900. 


State Scbool Officers. 


(Corrected to date by the United States Bureau of Education.) 








Name Address DRA Official Designation. 

1. W. Long..... EA AS . | Montgomery, ÁAla................ State superintendent of education. 
Sheldon Jackson............ ««.»+»|¡Sitka, Alaska..................- General agent of education. 
AMES A Phoenix, ATiZ...... s o a Territorial superintendent of public instruction. 
John H. Hinemon............... Little Rock, Ark...............- State superintendent of public instruction. 
Thomas J. Kirk................. Sacramento, Cal................. do 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell........... Denver, Cols. stun sans eawenyes do 
Charles D. Hine................. Hartford, Conn. ed es rms Secretary of State Board of Education. 
P B Norman, Jp... a0 ew 0d nee Dover, Del. ue eis temer iced o - 
X E UA conca rr o eos Washington, D. C............... Superintendent of district schools. 
W. N. DRA i usse res bt Tallahassee, Fla................. ¡State superintendent of public instruction. 
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| Cbe Produce Market. | 


PRICES OF WHEAT FOR 34 YEARS. 
The following table shows the highest and lowest prices for No. Z Spring Wheat in the Chicago market 
for the past 34 years, and the months in which extreme prices were reached: 





























E Months the Range Months the 2 Months the Rango Months the 
S | Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices ,Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices | 
_b | Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. p ^Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. | 
1869|December...... | $0.76% $2.47 SCH 1886| October. . ...| $0.69% $0.84 % | Januar EE 
1870|April..... RET 73% — 1.31175|Jul E shar aerate 66% a 94% ane 4 
1871] August...... GER 99% 132 Feb. April, Sept|| 1888) April.. TER 71i 200. |September, 
1872| November..... e 1.01 1.00 |August. 1889] June........ "m A5 1.08% | February. 
1873 e A RÉI 1.46 |July. 1890| TN S 014% 1.08% | August. 
1874 October.. (WWW) RI 1; 1.28 April. 1891 Jul y e "7299909 eee 8d 1.16 A pril. 
1875 February. . Sd eie S314 1:20 d August, 1892|October........ 69% 91% February. 
1876|July...... eU .83 1.26 4 | December. 1893] July..... eee .54 .88 | April. 
1877 rane .......o| 1.01% 1 76% | May, 1894 SE , DO . 6514 | April. 
1878|October........ 17 1.14  |April. 1895|January. Vs A894 85 ay. 
1879|January........ 8156 1.3315 | December. 1896| August..... eee -53 .94 38 | November, 
1880|August..... REM rk 1.32 |January. 1897 |April.......... .64 16 1.00 |December, 
1881|January....... .9538 1.4314 October. 1898|October........ 62 1.85 ay. 
1882| December...... 91% 1.40 apri and May, ||1899|December...... 64 .79% | May. 
1883|October........ .90 1.13% | June. 1900|January........ 61% .87 14 | June, 
1884'December...... .6915 .96 | February. 1901|July....... — 6315 -88 3s | December. 
1885| March......... .13% .9134 April. 1902|October........ 67% UD (September. 


PRICES OF CORN FOR 34 YEARS, 


The following table shows the lowest and highest prices for No. 2 Corn in the Chicago market for the 
past 34 years, and the months in which extreme prices were reached: 























B | Months the Range . Months the 2 | Months the Range Months the 
Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices S | Lowest Prices for the Entire Highest Prices 
Su ' Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. || > | Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. 
1869|Tanuary........ $0.44 $0. AE wo 1886|October........| $0.33% $0. a July. 
1870; December. ..... .45 1887|February....... 33 513$ | December, 
1871|December...... .39% 36 El March and May. ||1888| December...... 33% .60 | May. 
1872|October........ 2915 May. 1889|December...... .29 DI |November, 
1873|June..... de Kn b. December, 1890|February....... .27 Vo .53 7$ | November. 
1874|January..... SX .49 d September. 1891| December...... .39 .151 | April, 
1875|December......| | .4515 76% | May and July. 1892| March......... 9619 1.00 | May. 
1876; February: p .38% 49 |May. 1893| December. ..... 494 l5 .44 3, | January. 
1877|March......... 3158 .58 | April, 1891|Jan. and Fc}... .34 .59 12 | August, 
1878| December. ... 29 13%] March. 1895|December...... 25 .55 14 | May. 
1879:J VE E A .29 October, 1896|September...... .19 15 .30% | April. 
1880| April.......... .31% Sch November. 1897|January........ .2154 .32% | August. 
1881|February....... 35% .763% | October. 1898|January........ .26 .38  |December, 
1882| December, A9 M .8115|July. 1899} December...... +30 .38% | January. 
1883|October........ BI: A0 January, 1900 : 
1884| December. ..... 341 RI |September, 1901|February....... .98 .69 14 | December, 
1885|January........ 34% .49 {April and May. ((1v02|Vecember...... 43% RR  |July, 


PRICES OF OATS FOR 34 YEARS 
The following table shows the lowest and highest prices for Oats for the past 34 years, and the months 
in which the extreme prices were reached: 






































^ E Months the Range Months the ZS Months the Range Months the 
$ | Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices $ | Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices 
» | Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. by | Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. 
1869|October........| $0.35% $0.71 |July. 1886|October.. ... | $0.22 2516 $0.35 |January. 
1870|September...... .32 15 .53% ¡May 1887|March and April 31% g December. 
1871|August..... de «oí .51 i? March and April||1888|September...... 23 .37% | May. 
1872 Oct. and Nov.. .20 .4314 | June. 1889) October. .... coe 17 d .26% | February. 
1873|April.........- .29 34 .403$ | December, 1890|February..... bee 19%, ER 
1874|August.........| 37% EL |July. 1891 October. 7:77 226% 513. April. 

- 1875| December... 29% .64% | May. 1892¡March......... .27 .35% | June. 
1876|July....... se KS 221 .35 |September. 1893| August...... ados 22 32 |Jan., Feb., May. 
1877|August.. T .22 .45% | May. 1894j|January.. a 2T, 50 |June. 
1878|October.......- 18 216 July. 1895, December. ..... .167 31% June, 

1879, January...... ès .19% .36% | December. 1896) ¡Se tember...... .14% 202 February. 
1880|August.. ea’ «22% séit |Jan. and May, 1897|Fe nay: M .15% 33% | i December, 
1881 February. cers .20 15 .47% | October, 1898|July.. eio WU | Apa. 

1882 September. . aia .30% .62 |July. 1899 August.. UC an 4194 Dei February. 
1384 | September. . Sage : .25 March. 1900! August..... ua .21 .2614 | June, 
1884|December..... s Ko 4 | April. 1900] August... CONS .21 3$ 46% December. 
1885|September.. 24% ,-36 Y | Aon 1902|August......... .25 DD ¡July 


PRICES OF MESS PORK FOR 34 YEARS. 
The following table shows the lowest and highest cash prices for Mess Pork in the Chicago market for 
the past 34 years, and the months in which extreme prices were reached: 


| 
| 
January........ .30 .44 % | July 
| 
| 




















is Months the Range Months the E Months the Range ` Months the 

3 | Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices S | Lowest Prices for the Entire Highest Prices 

bi | Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. pi | Were Reached. Year. Were Reached. 
1869:January........|$27.00 $34.00 |June and Aug. ||1886|May...........| $8.20 $12.20 |December. 
1870¡December...... | 18.00 30.50 |July. 1887 January..... ...| 11.60 24.00 |May, 
1871|AXugust.........| 12.00 23.00 |January. 1888|December..... .. 12.90 16.00 |October. 
1872|March..... M 11.05 16.00 |July. 1889|December...... 8 35 13.37% | January, 
1873|November...... 11.00 18.00 |April and May. ||1890 December... 1.90 13.62% | April. 
1874|Jan. Feb. March 13.75 24.75 | August. 1891|December...... 1.45 13.00 (Mag, 
1875| January. e.. | 17.70 23.50 October, 1892|April........ .. | ,9.25 15.05 "December. 
1876|October..... ... | 15.20 22.715 |April. 1893|August..... ....| 10.25 21.80 ay. 
1877|December..... ..| 11.40 17.95 |January. 1894|March..... .... | 10.67% 14.57% |September. 
1878|December..... ..| 602% 11.35 |January. 1895|December..... d 7.50 12.87 Ye | May 
1879|January...... ..| 727% 13.15 |December. 1896|August..... | 5.50 10.85 |January. 
1880|April.......... 9.37% 19.00 October. 1897|December..... > 7.15 9.00 |September. 
1881|January........ 12.40 20.00 ¡September. 1898|Decembe....... 1.15 12.70 |May. 
1882| March......... 16.00 24.75  |October. 1899] May and Oct. 1.85 10.45 | January, 
1883|Sept. and Oct...| 10.20 20.15 |May 1900| February....... 10 10 16.00 |October, 
1884 | December. ..... 10.55 19.50 May, June, July. ||1901|July........... 13.60 17.35 "December, 
1885|Oct. and Nov... 8.00 13.25 |February. 19U2j Feb. and March. | 15,00 18.70 July. 
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PRICES OF LARD FOR 34 YEARS. 


The following table shows the lowest and highest cash prices for prime steamed Lard in the Chicago 
market for the past 34 years, and the month in which the extreme prices were reached: 





E Months the Range Months the m Months the Range Months the 
o Lowest Prices | for the Entire Highest Prices g Lowest Prices for the Entire | Highest Prices 
pi Were Reached. Year. Were Reached b | Were Reached. ear, Were Reached, 
1869|Octo. and Nov...|$16.25 $20.75 |February, 1886|May........... $5.82% $7.50 |September. 
1870| December...... 11.00 7.25  |January. 1887 |June and Oct... 6.20 7.92% | December. 
1871|Nov. and Dec 8.37% 13.00 |February. 1888|January........ 7.25 11.20 |October. 
1872| Decembher...... 1.00 100 jJuly. 1889|December...... 5.75 7.55  |January. 
1873|November...... 6.50 9.37 |April. 1890| December. ..... .50 6.5215 | April. 
1874 January we S 8.20 15.50 |October, 1891|February.......| 5.47% DD |September. 
1875|November...... 11.80 15.75 {April and May. ||1892iJanuary........| 605 10.60 |December. 
1876|September..... 9.55 13.85 arch and April !|1893| August...... ..| 6,00 3.20 |March. 
1877|December..... 7.55 1.55 |January. 1894| March. E 6.45 9.05 |September, 
1878|December..... 5.32% 7.80 |August, 1895 December... 5.15 7.17% | March. 
1879| August..... ....| 5.30 7.75 (December, 1896|July...... .....| 3,09 5.85  |January. 
1880¡June..... ......| 6.35 7.85 |November, 1897 June ro. corno... 342% 4,90 September, 
1881|February.......| 9.20 13.00 |July 1898|January........ 4.50 7.00 ay 
1882| March........ . | 10.05 13.10 October, 1899| May and June. 4.90 5.77% | January, 
1883|October........ 7.15 12.10 "Mag 1900|February....... .65 1.40 |October. 
1884| December...... 6.45 10.10 Febr ua T 1901|March......... 7.37 9.95 |December. 
1885¡October........ 5.82% 7.10 |Feb, and April, |l1y02¡February....... 9.07% 11.60 September, 


ACREAGE AND CHICAGO CASH PRICE OF WHEAT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1866-1902. 


Chicago Cash Price Per Bushel, Chicago Cash Price Per Bushel. 


Year. Acreage. Year. Acreage. 


May of Follow- 


May of Follow- 
December. ing Year. December, | inr Year. 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High | 
Acres. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents, | Cents. Acres Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
1888 ...... 15,424,496] 129 145 185 211 1885 ...... 34,189,2 827 89 72 79 
1887 ...... 18,321,501| 126 140 134 161 1886 ...... 36,806,184 15 1916 80 83% 
1868 ...... 18,460,132 80 88 87 96 1887 ...... 37,641,783 75 79% 8114 89% 
1860 ...... 19,181,004 63 76 79 92 1888 ...... 37,336,138 96 10515 TT 9516 
1870 ...... 18,992,691 91 98 113 120 1889 ...... 38,123,859 76% 80 8934] 100 
1871 ...... 19,943,893] 107 111 120 143 890 ...... ,087,154 87 92% 98%} 108 
1872 ...... 20,858,3 97 108 112 122 1891 ......139,916,897 89 9314 80 85% 
1873 ...... 22,171,676 96 106 105 114 1892 ...... 38,554,430 6915 73 6814 76% 
1874 ...... ,967,027 78 83 78 94 1893 ...... 34,629,418 59% 64 4 52 E 60 
1875 ...... 26,381,512 82 91 89 100 1894 ...... 34,882,436 52% 63 60% 85 
1878 ...... 21,621,021| 104 117 130 172 1895 ...... 34,047,332 53% 64% 57 675 
1877 ...... 6,277,546) 103 108 98 113 1896 ......|34,818,646 74 5% 93 16 68 977 
1878 ...... 32,108,560 81 84 91 102 1897 ...... ,465,066 92 109 117 185 
1879 ...... 32,545,9 122 133 112%; 119 898 ......|44,055,278 62% 70 68 1916 
1880 ...... 31,986,717 93 109%| 101 1125£||1899 ..... ,592,51 64 69 63 671 
1881 ...... 37,709,02 129 123 140 00 ....../42,495,38 69% 15 10 15 
1882 ...... E Ee 911 94%; 108 113 3% || 1901 e 149,895.51 73 d 12 78% 
1883 ...... 55,593, 94 94% 85 948% || 1902 ...... 46, 202, 424 Wed TT A 74% 80% 
1884 ...... 139: 475,885| 6914] 76% 853% | 90341 1903 ......] | ...... dca a ju 
GRAIN PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(From Department of Agriculture Statistics, 1866-1902.) 
Year. | Indian Corn. | Wheat. | Oats. | Barley. | Rye. | Buckwheat. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
A TOT 867,946,295 151, 999, 906 ,141,07 11,283,807 20,864,944 22,791,839 
AAA 768,320,000 212. 441, ,400 278,698,000 25,127,000 23,184,000 ,359, 
808...... DO 906,527,000 224.036, 254,960,8 ,896, 22,504,800 19,863,700 
889............. 874,320, 260,146,900 238,334, ,652, 22,527,900 17,431,100 
1870 et ee, ee ces 1, 094, 255, 000 ,884,700 247,277,400 26,295,400 15,473,600 9,841,500 
dcir webs ,808. 230, 722,400 255,743.00 26,718, "500 15, ,500 8,328,700 
TET AA 1,092,719,000 9,997,100 271,747,000 -S46,4 14, 888, 600 8,133,500 
ut o 932,274,000 31,254, 270,240,000 32,044,491 15, 142, "000 1,831,100 
yg PEEL 850,148,500 308,102,700 240,369,000 32,552,500 14, "990. 900 8,016,600 
1875...... is 1,321,069,000 292,136,000 354, 817, 500 36,908,600 17, ,1 10,082,100 
AA , ,821,5 289,356, 320, "000 38,710,500 20,374,800 9,668,800 
1877...... Sigh d 1,342,558,000 364,194,146 06,394,000 34,441,400 21,170,100 10,177,000 
ut Cei. eie rr 1,388,218,750 420,122,40 PE 518,500 42,245,630 25,942,790 12,246,820 
un EE h ,901,7 448,756,630 363.761,320 40,283,100 23,639,460 13,140, 
1880............. 1,717,434,543 498,549,868 417,883, 45,165,346 24,540,829 14,617,535 
TSG diia arar 1,194,916, ,280,090 416,481,000 41, "161,330 20,704,950 9,486, 
1882 6 ek e ad 1,617,025,100 ,185,470 488,250,610 48, 953, .996 29,960,037 11,019,353 
RSS AA 1,551,066,895 421,086,160 571,302,400 36, 28,058,582 ,668,954 
1884............. 1,795,528,000 , 765,000 583,628,000 61,203,000 640, 11,116.000 
BD ici 1,936,176,000 357,112,000 629,499,000 58,360,000 21,756,000 12,626,000 
TSS6 eiua eas 1,665 ,441,600 457,218,000 624,134,000 ,428, 24,489 000 69.000 
Ira aa 1,456,161,000 ,929, 9,618,000 56,812,000 20,693,000 ,844,000 
S88 E 1,987,790,000 415,868,000 701,735,000 63,884, 28,415,000 12,050.000 
TESS naes. 2,112,892,000 4 200000 751,515,000 78,332,978 28,420,299 12,110,329 
1890,....... wee eka 1,489,970,000 399, ,000 523,621,000 61,168,344 25,801,412 12,432.831 
INO1.. 4.0. ex | 2,060,154,000 611,780.000 138,394,000 86,839,153 31,151,868 12,160,932 
1892 | rara eeens 1,628,464,000 515,949,000 661,035,000 80,096,162 27,978,8 12,143,185 
ne vene 1,619,498,131 396,131,725 638,854,850 69,869,49 26,555,448 12,132,311 
1894 ............ 1,212,770,052 460,267,416 662,036,928 61,400,465 26,727,615 12,668,200 
1805... oer n | 2,151,138,580 467,102,947 824 443 5387 87,072,744 21,210,070 15,341,599 
1896............. 2,283,875,165 427,684,346 707,346,404 69,695, '223 ,909, 14,089,783 
897..... ar 1,902,961,933 530,149,168 698,767,809 : 5,127 27,363,324 14,997,451 
1898............. 1,924,184,660 675,148,705 30,906, 55,792,257 og 11,721,927 
1899............. 2,078,143,933 547,303,846 196, 177. 713 73,381, bei 23,961,741 11,004,476 
1900... xus 2,105,102,516 522, BO 809, 989 58,925,833 23.995,92 12 566,966 
AAA 1,522,519,891 748, 4 "218 186, 808, 124 109,932,924 30,344,830 5,125,939 
1909... s.an | 2. 523,648,312 670, Ki ,008 987, 842, 112 134,954,023 33,630,592 4,529,770 
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Country, 


United States 


Argenina....ese eee E ee 
IrügUAy... x Rn Wach 
United Kingdom. ae 
NOPWAYI e eed nin d YR etu aho 
Bwedeh.....e ch y ry sien 


Switzerland......... MEE 
GermanNy.......oo ooo... oe 


Austria-Hungary. 


Roumania.. 


Bulgaria... 


Montenegro 


GRD "Colony Vau i E Ried ers xo 
Australasia. PAN a 


North America... 
South America...... " 


EENS Se rein > 
Turkey in Europe...... etes ave 
Greece... ... ccce eee en — 
Russia in Europe..... EECH : 
Russia in Asia....... RA 
Turkey in Asia.......... NE 
CyDIUS. i4. e ea Ss ra exe 
Persla..o... 54.) c i ero ooo 
British India * * e 9» 6 ee * 6 @ 0. > e... 


.r.... .... ... eee 


Total Canada... T 


1897. 


n 149, oe 
6,102,0 
,100,0 
10,500, 000 
31,600,000 
3, ,600,000 
i ,000 
,000 
4,678,000 
3,474;000 
4,290,000 
11,592,000 
246,596,000 
d 194,000 
8,200,000 
86,919,000 
,300,000 


13,392,000 
"200,000 
17,800,000 
3,200,000 
286,338,000 
93,922,000 
48,000,000 
2'400,000 
20,000,000 
191,257,000 


5, 00 
12, ,000,000 
,000 

27 ,652,000 


53,389,000] 1 
000 


5,000, 7,164,000 
11,186,000| — 69,380,000[ 
300, 260,000 
4,542,000! 4,430,000 
2.991,000| ` 3,654,000 
5,406, 5,096,000 
13,211,000| 11,319,000 
363,498,000| 381,414,000. 
125,865, 900 0;159,0 
^ 800, 6,400,000 
131,345, 1 


DOC 000 
132,557,000| 1 
188,822,000| 2 


11,000,000 


27,114,000 


6,500,000 


13,000,000 


2,0 


12,000 
34 "280,000 


47,304,000 
59,960,000| 


1899. 





, De 
RESP © ké 


13,000,000 
04,977,000 


41,369,000 
02,508,000 
26,064,000. 
21,630,000}: 
10,000,000 

` 200,000 

15,000,000 





522 ,230,000|. 
51,101,000 


194, 935, 000 





.000 
395,953,000|. 


62,131,000 
30,000,000 


50,111,000 


RECAPITULATION BY CONTINENTS. 


698, 951 000 752,092,000] 
,100,000| 73,389,000] 1 
1, 452 KO :800 1,603, ;040,000|1, 


75,088, 000| 
„091,000 
T. 632, 000 


25.141,00 Ü 


520,911,000|1,490, 235,000. 
"436, 178, 000| "404,061, ,000| "314,022 :000 
48,626,000| 42,373,000 
34,980,000] 


56,202,000 


The corn crop of the world for 1901 was 2,327,894,000 bushels. 
The oat crop of the world for 1902 was 3,561,041,000 bushels. 
"The barley crop of the world for 1902 was 1,177,656,000 bushels, 


The rye crop of the world for 1902 was 1,678,714,000 bushels. 


616,551,000| 588, BA, aa 


120,546,000 


43,600,000 
50,111,000 





The buckwheat crop of the United States for 1902 was 14,529,770 bushels, 


GRAIN IN STORE IN CHICAGO, 1902. 
(About the first of each month.) 











WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD, 1897-1902—IN BUSHELS. 
(From the Agriculture Department Annual Year Book.) 


1898. 


——Ó— —M —— 


675,149,000] 5 


1901. 


748,460, 000 
90, 288, 000 
9, 000,040 
9,000,000 
74, 753, 000 
3, 664,000 
55, 581,000 


30, "000; "000 
2 "000, 000 
15, 200, "000 
245, 751 "000 
20 "000 "000 
25. 000,000 
6, ,400, ,000 
12, 000, ,000 
2.000,000 


56,610,000 





1902. 


670,063,000 
9 000 


56,380,000 
7,604.000 
60, 065. uM 
040. SE 


5, 2:000 d 000 
14, 228 die 


43,927.00) 


REG ,148,000| 781, 002 000 .000 


E: 


5, 
1,461, GE 7:009 1,798,963. 900 


"876,428, Ké 
48,000.00 
43,927 “000 


2,236, 268,000/2,948,305 00012, 7 765,299 ,00012,6 607,445,000/2,873,197,000/8,124 ,422,000 





Month Wheat, Corn, Oats, ^. Rye, Barley, Totals. 

l ° Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. 1902. | 1901, 
JINÜATY: aa 83 4,819,000 St ,000 | 1,037,000 | 147,625 13,635,346 18,180,990 
FebrüBIV.vesa EEN Oni Sanne 7,247,000 4,615,000 1, 000 1.136 0^0 188, 915 13,225,514 18, 962,157 
March. oves oe epitr 39 ,455,000 087,000 | 168,762 12,718,635 19, "268, 039 
BD EE Ee ee 7,392,000 4,679,000 $92 000 1,087.000 102, 905 12,694,740 19,897,040 
Maroon a 6,340,000 4,280,000 852,000 98,000 35,205 12,205,111 9,419,749 
PUG aaa da 4,444,000 4,248,000 32,000 384,000 P 7,151,777 17,329,699 
Wicca geg es 86,000 3,558,000 112,000 107,000 | ...... 6,369,675 12,959,416 
August... RT 2,429,000 5,397,000 1,312,00 163,000 | ...... 9,302,372 11,094,531 
September....... SP CRM 15,000 1,815. 441,00 27,000 | ...... 5,125,533 ,691,553 

Ober...» Pree ree 60,000 1,599,000 1,558,000 58,000 | ...... 8,992,119 14, 181, M1 
November,..... SE ae 6,220,000 85,000 A 0,000 08,000 | ...... 9, 172, 971 14, 603, "949 
December... ee a pa a eene T, 431. 000 21.000 0 6, 000 11,060 | ...... 10,541,934 14 ‘487, Get 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN, CHICAGO, 1902. 
RECEIPTS. 
Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, Totals. 

Month, Bushels. - | Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushela. 1902. | 1901 
JanuBby.....e voe on EX 013, 197 EU 5,150,125 287,050 1,444,620. 12,136,094 25, aon 196 
FebrpalY...ooomoo.o.o...- 71,7 1,832,96 3, 6, 649 12,600. 1,131,150 7,555.060 13,796,604 
Mare Vue aia tais ove lero pce) s s 1,487,525 2,966, 734 3 "238, 768 65,400 69,825 ,288,252 | - 19, 582, ,446 
AD «(yet er es rires ,965,615 2,012,565 4, Ech ,386. 87,000 674,450 8,491,076 15 022,583 

Ay... isrte | 999,150 119,1 5,980.081 48,700 780,450 | 10.528,27 | 22,746,426. 
Jupe. 1-5 09-9180 Ee EC 853,125 1, 102,250 6,020.61 50,550 988,800 13,924,351 ,853. 006 
(assa. sce vesc |] 3,781,903 6,604,9 6,4 ven 141,25 191,275 17,121,446 8,188,680 
eh PRIM bee iei KS 3,369 ,933,54 9,670,921 | 476,925 4 1 SiS 20.152,63 25,618,93. 
September, ..... ee ,324 | 6,061,025 10.124.691 ? 555,333 | 1, 24,617,150 | 25,028,78 
Oetober eeneg .0.0009%%0. 4, 873" 609 5,634,418 8,179, 6 368,5 ^ 2.6 $ did 21, 732, 785 1 849,187 
November. 605, 935 439,679 | 7,930,917 584,875 101,981 | 19,063.387 | 18.290,55 
December. Rer SEN 9,403, 883 8,275,400 502, 245 2 356,04 047 20, 157,016 15,740, 045 


| 37,940,953 | 50,622,907 78,879,800 | 3,170,541 








14,923,173 








185,537,374 | 245,207,653 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN, CHICAGO, 1902.—Continued. 














e SHIPMENTS. 
Whea Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, Totals. 
Month, | Bushels, | Bushels. Bushels. | Büshels, Büshels, | 1902 | 1901 



































a uary. eegend eeeeeeeee 1,426,151 ] 2, 856, 100 5,513, T: 6,25 10,480,674 | 11, 9p. Bof 
j RN eegne 9» s 1:804, 308 1, "100, "347 2,497,18 5, 2 , 80 529 

GD, wee e ebbonaiodr.. , 9 9 1 "274, 616 3, ,40 6, 84,861 13, E 09 
Hi. leescecier eee 910,581 8,036,007 4, ,628 10,560,166 19,880. 34 
a; borrrsrrrrso] 3,689,076 4,614,615 6,095,491 14,816,480 26,476,816 
JUNE rr rn ,120,750 4,077,519 5,450,300 13,006,396 19,887,982 
a rk A EE 1,797,681 5,244,166 3,983,199 11,104,185 16,231,210 
AUBUSt..ooooooo ooo... 5,777,574 5,434,784 5,985,021 17,596,432 15, SE 
September ............. 3,535,073 4,295,616 5,932,454 13,585,072 17,849, Dé 
OCtODer...........o.oo.o 1,463,406 o ES 4,403,342 12,212;054 16,819,762 
November............. 2,113,003 9,978 5,831,751 0 14,584,239 15,086,313 
December............. 910,152 3 042 69 5,497,641 129, 377 47 1, 157 10,050,796 9,516,199 
DotalB.......oooooo.. 30,218,807 45,557,999 - 58,030,291 2,834,215 3, 505, 423 140,146,735 190,834,307 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR, CHICAGO, 1902. 

Receipts | Shipments Receipts | Shipmetits Receipts |Shipments 

Month. of Flour ot Trier Month, of Flour | of Flour Month, of Flour | of Flour 
in Barrels.| i: A Bacula in Barrels| in Barrels. in Barrels. lin Barrels, 
January....... 938,493 191,178 ¡¡June......... 425,970 350,700 ||November..... 606,739 456,229 
February...... 756,925 641,436 July... . i.e 893,680 284, Ger? December..... 690,704 526,130 
March........ 759,095 630,923 || August....... 492,404 376.216 e Ee 
April... eds 667,108 564,955 || September.. 509,251 392,150 Totals......| 1,395,207 | 5,839,441 

May.......... 477,251 381,667 October PORT a 677,587 443,275 
YEARLY RECEIPTS OF GRAIN, CHICAGO. 

Flour | nop. 

eccipts. 

E Manufac- | Flour. Wheat Co: j Oats Rye Barley : 

Year. tured in | Received, | Received. Received, Received, Received. Reed. Si to 

Chicago. Bbls. Bu, Bu, Bu, Bu, | Wheat 
Bbls. Bu." 

BIO S ossa ds 443,961 1,708,037) 17,394,409 20,189,719, 10,472,078| 1,093,493| 3,335,653] 60,432,574 
18 AS 327,739] 1,412,177] 14,439,556] 41,853,138 4,189,414| 2,011,788] 4,069,410 83,518,202 
BIO See bee utn e 186,968| 1,532,014| 12,724,141| 47,366,087 5,061,715, 1,129,086, 5,251,750 ,426,842 
CY PPM co 264,363, 2,487,316| 26,266,582] 38,157,232| 17,888,724| 1,189,464|  4,240,23 8,935,413 
ISTA 2 ied 244,667| 2,666,679| 29,764,622| 35,799,638) 13,901,235 191,182| 3,384 98 ,611,713 
TD a 249,653| 2,625,883| 24,206,370| 28,3 50| 12,916,428 699,583| 3,107,297 31,087,302 
EE c|  271,074| 2,955,197| 16,574,058) 48,6 40| 13,030,121| 1,447,917| 4,716,360 1,135,482 
IETT. e se gere 293,244| 2,691,142| 14,164,515] 47,915,7128| 13,506,773, 1,728,865| 4,990,379| 94,416,399 
E zr nnn 308,284| 3,030,562| 29,713,577) 63,651,518| 18,839,297| 2,490,615| 5,754,059| 134,086,595 
1879.. Ld a 285,904] 3,369,958| 34,106,109| 64,339,321| 16,660,428| 2,497,340| 4,936,562) 187,704,571 
1880... 196,041| 3,215,389| 23,541,607| 97,272,844] 23,490,915| 1,869,218| 5,211,536| 165,855,370 
1 | 95 JA 238,200] 4,815,239] 14,824,990 393,315 24,861,538] 1,363,552| 5,695,358] 146,807,329 
E Eege 300,358| 4,179,912| 23,008,596| 49,061,755) 26,802,872| 1,984,516| 6,488,140 10185453 
II 294,720/ 4,295,515] 20,364,155] 74,412, D 36,502,283| 5,484,259| 8,831,899]. ,924,732 
A s exe 535,841| 4,060,830| 26,397,587| 59,580,4 40,082,362| 3,327,516| 7,849,829] 159,561,474 
] Sheila uis 575,165 "EEUU 18,909,717, 62,930,897 ,678,753| 1,892,760| 10,760,127 6,408,228 
Dra 494, 4,139,165| 16,771,74 62,861,594| 39,976,215 06,247| 12,740,953] 151,982,995 

1887......... ee 514,870| 6,873,544| 21,848,25 51,578,410| 45,750,842 ,126| 12,476,547| 163,487,72 
1 d de da iR a de CA 435,110| 6,133,608| 13,438,069, 74,208,908| 52,184,878] 2,767,571| 12,387,526] 182,588, { 8 
DIM 431,000| 4,410,535) 18,762,646| 79,920,891) 49,901,942| 2,605,984| 12,524,538} 183, ,563,203 
590 veladas. 430,600| 4,358,058| 14,248,770| 91,387 754| 75,150,249| 3,520,508|' 15,133,971| 219052518 
SOL uo RESTYEN 578,180| 4,516,617| 42,931,258} 72,770,304] 74,402,413] 9,164,198| 12,228,480| 231, ,R21, ,430 
b GAEREN 542,000| 5,919,343| 50,234,55U| 78,510,385) 79,827,985] 3,633,308| 16,989,278 255, 32, Dag 
e EE 455,469| 4,604,424| 35,355,101] 91,255,154] 84, ,289,886, 1,7 7,072| 13,345,845| 246,942,966 
1894............ 444,000| 4,223,182| 25,665,902 4,951,815 63,144,885 1,368,157| 13,418,391| 187,553,469 
805 roca 761, 3,005,460| 20,637,642| 59,527,718| 79,890,792) 1,657,216| 14,194,881| 189,432,819 
js B elsi e ee 928,283 rte 95| 19,933,402] 92,722,348] 109,725,689| 2,530,336 17,496,381] 253/802) 104 
BOT. eae eee sacs 1,188,126| 2,947,005| 28,087,147 116, 141,989 118,086,662| 3,388,651 17,195,144 206, 767,116 
1808... eeaim 1,037,442] 5,316,195] 35,741,356] 127,426,374 110,293,647] 4,935,308] 18,116,594| 320,436,357 
EEN I sis aie 1,125,745| 5,890,139, 30,971, "547 183,776,330 110,775,732] 2,793,476] 15,847,710] 320,670,441 
] OD ic eae ewes 1,274,116| 9/313.591| 48,048,298| 184.663.456 105,226,761| 1,973,701| 17,813,919| 349,637,295 
OD eve res 1,280,000| 10,232,285| 51,197,870| 84,138,637, 90,632,152| 3,244,324] 15,996,670| 291,252,936 
1808... es | 1,262,224| 1,395,207| 37, ,940,953 50,622,907 78,879,800| 3,170,541| 14,923,173 218, 815, , 506 


WORLD'S WHEAT CROP, 
Following table shows total crop of wheat in principal wheat produc countries in the world for sixteen years. 


Year, Bushels. |] Year. Bushels. 
2, 988,600,000 MD da 2. | 2,553,320,000 
2,801,000,000|111893........ e ree DEER ecc 2/493" 800: 000 
2,583,389,000 11892. . .... Qaeda Maie oc TN DEET 2,340,630,000 
7,003, a 0e onn — dd ava 2,308,862,000 
,894,200,000/|11890...... CEEI a aras 2,226,123,000 
2,226,000,000/11889............ ss ecc | .2,067,394,000 
2,892,1139,000/[1888........o.ooooooo.. E a — ,190,50D, 
2.443,044,000111887.. .......... ARR ace AM 2,227/415,000 











OATS CROP OF THE WORLD. 
- (From Broomhall’s Corn Trade News.) 
. The oats crop in the principal countries is as follows: 



























- Country. .1902. | | 1901. | 1900. . Country. . 1902. | 1901. | E 
" "Sëch alt, red Em Holland 10.000.000)  le&.000x00| Bushels o 
jii. d eds olland....... ,000, 16.00 000 
Meets -Hungáry. i 000 008 164,800 0,000 171,400,000 |Italy.......... 18; : 000, 000 15,000,000 16,000, "000 
Belgium. E 24,000,0 00 25,000, "000 27, 000,000 Roumania M 16, 000; 000 16,100,000 8,00 0,000 
Bulgaria “and E. | Russia........ | 736,000, 900| 510,000,000; 686,000,000 
QUEDA. ie 6,000, 000 4, ,009, 000. Sweden...... A 60.0 000, 000 56,000,000 67,100,000 
baña A a 190; : 0 114, 200,000 102, 20 d 000|¡ Un. Kin dom.. 130,1 ,000; :000 110, 000, 000| 166, ,500, 000 
road TEMPE 29,000,000 49,3 QO0||United Státes.. 987, 000,000 136, 800, 000 809, 000, 000 

thüce........| 2 33° 500° 300 207, 600,000 243, 90 * 000 A Miroir cQ EN A 
Gérmany..... , 4 0, us 000| 412, "500, 000 411, 700, "000 Totals . + «+ .13,023,000,000 2. 422,800,000 2, 182,200, 000 

VN . Year. Bushels, Year. , Bushels, Year. | E 

1899...... RAS RR d re j 2,844,000,000 IBNUT. V vus I od vos 2,840 900,000 ET] A 680,000 
1898. ase * 0.460... .%.:'0.U060t0. 2,625,500,000 1896. LE RAA te’ 2,405, 600, 000 1894. 60... .1..b. ul 2. Retain 
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CORN CROP OF THE WORLD. 


The following table shows approximately the corn crop of the world, comprising the principal corn grow- 
ing countries: 


Country. 1902. | 1901. | 1900. Country. 1902. | 1900. 


Argentina d 000]  80,000,000|  56,000,000||Russia 32,000,000] 50,000,000] 32,000,000 
Aust.-Hungary. 1 136,000,000|| United States. . |2,523, ,000,000|1,522,000,000|2,105,000,000 
Bulgaria & E. 25,000 12,000,000|| Egypt 24,000,000| ` 30,000,000| ^ 35,000,000 
Canad 28,000,000 SUD Ud Uruguay 6,000,000 1,000,000 4,000,000 


82,000,00u[| ` Totals. . ....(2,971,000,000/2,084,000,000|2,513,000,000 
Bushels. Year. Bushels, Year. Bushels, 


2,406,600,000 2,268,600,00J || 1895.. 
2. 438,600,000 || 1 -| 2,135,600,000 


DATE OF FIRST FROSTS AT CHICAGO. 


ARRA... re hn s September September 28 
1883............... . September October 22 September 2 
189%4.......oooooo... . October 23 8 September 
1885 . September 1893 16 October 
September 1: 1 September 
September September 30 September 
asa ...... September October 8 
1889........ EEN «September September 18 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 1903. . 
Elevator capacity of Chicago—comprising the houses which are regular and irregular—private as well as public 


warehouses: 
PUBLIC ELEVATORS, 
Receipts regular on contract: 
Capacity, 


Elevator. Elevator, . Bushels. 


Armour Elevator “A” Chicago & St. Louis El. and Annex, Keith's.| 

Armour Elevator ‘‘B’’ 0 Galena Elevator 

Armour Elevator “B” 3,000,000 || Nebraska City Elevator 

Armour Elevator ‘‘C’’ 1,000,000 national Elevator 

Armour Elevator ‘‘F’’ PT Grain Co. 

Alton Elevator.....o.oooooooooooro»oo m Rock Island Elevator “A” 

Alton Elevator ‘‘B’’........ e*eeseoecoes .. | _ 500,0 St. Paul Elevator and Fulton Annex 

City Elevator . ,000, South Chicago Elevator “C” and Annex 

Calumet Elevator Co. “B e Union Elevator......... dA V ee ew E AS views 

Calumet Elevator Co. OA .. 005.000.000 000:0000 0 ee ea 
Central Elevator “A”....... 3 900,000 e. sunm v sas aw sees e| 26,200,000 


Pa IVATE ELEVATORS, 
Grain stored therein is not regular for delivery: 


Elevator, Capacity, Elevator. | Buhan’ 


Armour Elevator “D”.......o.oooooo.oooo..] 1,500,000 || Lazier, Hon, er & €o., “Atlantic” da 
Armour Elevator “E””.......ooooooooooo....| 1,250,000 Matteson Elevator, Michigan Central. ...... 
Armour-Minnesota Annex A A Matteson Stege Bros. ElevatoT........o..... 
Armour-Minnesota $s 600,000 || Middle Division Elevator Company, Harvey. . i 
Adams Elevator Mabbitt Elevator................ ee RCM 
Baltimore & Ohio Transfer Elevator 500,000 || Michigan Central, transfer 
Belt Elevator McReynolds Elevator ‘‘A’ 

McReynolds Elevator 
Calumet Grain and Elevator can 400,000 || Merritt & Co. Elevator 
Calumet Elevator Company A Metzger Elevator................ ios dva pura E 
Central Elevator “B” Morgan Elevator 
Chicago Dock Company Elevator Mueller Elevator 
Cragin Elevator 70,000 ||Nickel Plate, transfer 
Cleveland Elevator 400,000 || Nebraska City Elevator “D” 
Chicago Grain Elevator A 60,000 || Owen & Austin Elevator 
Counselman & Co,’s "D'".......... eese. T Oxford Elevator 
Counselman & Co.'s “Engelwood”” 200,000 | Pennsylvania, transfer............ PME E sas 
Columbia Elevator ; Peavey Grain Company “A” 
Erie Transfer Elevator Rialto Elevator Company 
Fitchburg Elevator Company. e 60,000 ||R. E. Pratt € Co 
Grand ossing Elevator i|Requa Brothers’ Elevator..... 
Grand Trunk Railroad Elevator 100,000 || Rock Island Elevator ‘‘B’’ 
Hall Elevator......... ———— M SS as " Santa Fe Elevator ‘‘A’’...... MEER DATUR 
Hayford Elevator............ ex Se uo Per AR Sibley Elevator Com 
Hawkeye Elevator.. ^ Star and Crescent Elevator.. 
Interstate, transfer. . 100,000 || Trint Elevator......... Saas 

Wabash Blevator i 
Indiana Elevator e Wather Kleeator, esu ex ex o 
Iowa Elevator 1,500,000 || Weatherell Elevator......... T 
Irondale 1 2,000 Wright & Lauther...... ——— ER RARE 
Lake Shore "Transfer Elevator.. 125, 
Livingston Elevator 25 000 | 


MOVEMENT OF COAL, HAY, HIDES, WOOL, CHEESE, BUTTER AND TIMOTHY SEED, CHICAGO, 1902. 
e RECEIPTS. 
| Coal, | ; ides, ; Cheese, | Butter, | Timothy 


Tons. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. SE 


Capacity, 
hels. 


11,594,372 5,949,606 15,991,514 
8,196,16 1 


November... , ! 
December............. es 955,867 2 21 14, 154,918 


Totals. ..............1 9,834,957 | 220,225 | 101,579,859 ,563, ; 219,232,542 
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MOVEMENT OF COAL, HAY, HIDES, ETC., CHICAGO, 1902.— Continued. 










































































SHIPMENTS. 

Coal, Hay, Hides, Wool, Cheese, Butter, Timothy 

Month. | Tons. | Tons. Pounds, | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | n 
AT 0: we oe des 172,378 1,752 i$ ,808,372 6,124,438 4,232,745 16,922,004 3,233,387 
February................ 158,590 2,647 9.878 8,398 3 431, 110 9,918,961 14, "932, 936 1,729,973 
March.............. ai 157,345 2,216 9°758, oss 4,272,956 3,432,610 15, 449. 461 6,439,771 
PE II vac sil 120,755 3,482 11,960,127 4,822,740 3,179,357 4,562, 839 4,261,243 
AY A bee ee os 106,525 2,369 13, 708, 903 | 12,794,569 3,250,420 17 065 281 810,000 
JUD. oe ae EIAS M hee hes 104,801 1,460 11, "501 "828 17,421,980 3,605,002 21,832,410 114,700 
A A erreur ree 73,813 832 12 875, 750 | 23,863,691 4,395,845 21,710,939 146,190 
AUREUSL... ce Rv v I 110,270 529 15, "228, 876 17, 325, 415 4,776,440 17,058,315 4,267,065 
September............... 110,623 562 14, "549, "693 4,931,961 5,337,565 16,196,714 | 11,047,211 
October...........ooo.o.o.. 164,017 759 13, "959, 001 3,669,826 6,288,576 15,563,837 4,119,687 
November................ 138,595 779 14, 509, 046 6,102,087 5,049,685 13,952,933 ,546,863 
December.......o........ 160,015 907 13, "246, 158 2,848,894 5,222,019 16, 139, 101 1,394,460 
Totals. ..... cesse eee "1,577,757 | 18,294 | 154,984,487 |107,610,327 | 52,689,285 | 201,787,285 | 40,111,410 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK AND PROVISIONS, CHICAGO, 1902. 
RECEIPTS. 

Live [Dressed Dressed Lard ¡Barreled Other 

aX. e 1 e . y D E ` 

Month Hore, DECH Cato | sheep. | ¿Berto | pounds, | Bere | ¿Moni 
JANUATY... 0... ee cece cece eee 887,423 526| 275,180| 372,412 10,214,793 6,715,458 884| 8,856,788 
February A n n 873,180 757| 230,329| 265,946|  9,396,966| 3,714,228 931| 7,888,778 
March.........oooooo om. o.oo.ooo 741,568 539| 233,560| 260,862 8,991,552| 3,997,605| 1,780| 7,601,131 
PLP O 556,929 567 211, 769| 254,129 7,822,910| 2,274,465 128| 7,370,529 
A E S E VU ee eee 640,245 877 186, 901] 258,516 9,270,936| 3,191,784| 2,055| 6,721,458 
JUDO ads ds 680,289 526 204, 813| 299,172| 10,854,124| 2,928,936 679| 6,991,507 
JUlV sii. wie) e er e anco e Stn we 461,055 259 216, 063, 337,134) 13,294,112| 3,466,698| 1,195) 8,181,180 
AUREUS. iesene noe eee on a 482,932 456 228,450 379,951| 13,291,667, 3,447,675 527| 8,460,031 
September............ eee eene 434,161 594| 291,040| 492,052| 11,312,901; 2,339,185 223| 7,680,505 
Oetober. eee ern n 518,500 630| 309,396] 613,547| 13,107,845| 1,680,614 100| 10,379,086 
NoveMber.......o.oooooooo.o.oo.. 724,588 540| 253,292| 487,763, 13,195,900| 2,433,793 200| 14,002,869 
December............ enn nn 894, 368 374| 300,766| 494, 22 14, 618, 562| 4, "568, 445 522 17, 244, "019 
Total iii | 7, 895,238 6,645 2,941,559 4,515,716. 135,372,268 "40,758,916 ~ 9,824 111,437,941 

SHIPMENTS. 

Live Dressed Dressed Lard,  |Pa2rreled, Other 

Month Hows, [ows Cute | Seen | LE, | pounds, | Bebe | Meats 
January..... aia ee dera ..| 104,706| 31,896 80,136 41,211 97,000,973| 32,929,934| 15,083] 52,261,508 
February..................... 173,445] 21,505 72,234 28,483 91,671,593| 37,184,357 13,757 45,778,115 

March... 3, 12,257 69,649 46,407 89,319,212} 38.768,303| 18,901| 56,888,57 
April............ e eh .| 133,177| 6,639 67,372 41,179 80,645,427| 30,583,854] 15,434| 55,801,021 
A A ein EDEN P 105,330| 6,587 52,387 37,033 75,930,157| 25,350,829| 17,568| 56,668,207 
PUNE is shee da 88,436| 4,283 57,172 16,860 75,086,177| 28,744,148| 13,201| 58,821,092 
hoi bccn ak a Se rent © cars Sowa ees 71,593} 4,910 62,475 31,132 11.180.460| 28,064,961| 14,418 68, 801, ,920 
August...» as eed Ee 102,30 ,660 74,79 62,885 80,248,097| 28,759,963| 15,692| 56,169,863 
September.......oooo ooo. oo... 1,388| 2,940 97,119| 128,148 91,898,924 28,022,473| 15,835 59, 582, 637 
OctobeE.... o ses 68,816} 13,936| 108,779| 200,208 99,500,352] 33,489,230] 18,408] 56, "542, 455 
Noeember. ....sssssssosooose 49,678| 22,244 77,767 117,508) 86,625,108] 30,666,019] 12,288] 50, ‘088, "499 
December........oooooooooo»o. 79.217 20,658 90,028 80,074; 104, 095,285 39, ,933, ,998 18,964 53, 209, 097 
Totals. iue oves x ean 1,251,798 150,615|. 909,915| 831,728:1,049,801,765 382,498,069 189,609 189,609|660,680,190 
BEEF AND PORK PACKING IN CHICAGO.* 
For a Series of Years, March 1 to March 1. 

Number of Number of Number of | Number of Number of | Number of 

Year. Cattle Hog Year, Cattle Hogs Year. Cattle Hogs 
Packed. Packed. Packed. Packed. Packed. Packed. 
1891-2...... | 2,001, CH 3153 5, oo 798 || 1895-6...... 1,810,593 | 5, 490,4 410 1899-1900....| 1,734,716 | 1,544,219 
1892-3...... 9.4 409, 2.095 1896-7...... 1,756,431 5, 967, 595 1900-1....... ,814,921 S ,509 
së: EE | 2.181 368 i CH 567 || 1897-8...... 1.732.296 | 6.741.265 1901-2....... 2,047,489 | 7,091,513 

DET 1.958.206 | 5.293.202 || 1898-9......| 1,603,380 | 8,016,615 








*Includes city consumption. 


NAVIGATION OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The earliest date of opening of the Mackinaw Straits to navigation was March 13, in 1804; the 
latest May 6, in 1885, 


ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES, PORT OF CHICAGO, 1902. 














LL LLL ARRIVALS, wake eee CLEARANCES. 
Vessels in the {Vessels in the Total Vessels in the | Vessels in the Total 
Coasting Trade. |Foreign Trade. otals, Coasting Trade, |Foreign Trade. otals, 
January....... 108 69,934 xb 619 108 69, 934 101 63,792 SLO .weves 101 68, 792 92 
February...... 56 41, 179 wall "Ee 56 41, 179 57 41,736 gail! scare one 57 41, 486 
March......... 115 67,422 Pay rar are 115 67, "422 125 69,480 2 E 125 69.4 SO 
Aonit, 512 454,978 3 4,857 515 459,833 642 585,246{ 20| 19,794 662 805, 

E AP 877 821,130] 15| 17,676 892 838,806|| 892 819,166| 24| 31,181 916 850, 347 
June.......... 1 air ,822| 20| 22,084| 1,083 987,906|| 1,049] .947,468| 36] 42,739] 1,085 
July.......... 288| 1, 128, 224| 14| 16,761] 1,302| 1,144,985||1,296| 1,132,083| 30 27,886! 1,326| 1, 159, '969 
August........ i 975 1, 107, "828 34| 34,245/ 1,309| 1,142,078|| 1,252] 1,081,494| 59| 63,508: 1,311) 1, ,145, 000 
September..... 1,001 "859 ,093| 30| 29,181, 1,031 888,274 || 1,005 864,970| 39| 43,878] 1,044 "908,346 
October....... 779 702, '489| 16| 21,540 195 124,029 160 684,338| 25| 28,470 785 712, 
November...... 847 097, 15) 22,315 662 602 556,302} 18) 24,494 620 580,798 

















600,412 
December...... 209 202, e 6| 11,5:9[ 215| 214,200); 131 99,922 1 1,899| 182| 101,821 
Totals....... 7,9301 6,998,845| 153| 180,208| 8,083| 7,179,053|| 7,912 6,945,997 252| 283,345] 8,1641 7,229,342 
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| CLEARINGS BY CLEABING HOUSE OF BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO. 
Samuel Powell, Manager. Board of Trade Building. 




















Clearings. Balances. 
Month, 1901. | 1902 1901. | 1902. 
January........... eee. UA x 5,866,031 9,839,846 2,024,454 3,448,879 
ebrualy...;. E doe Us PR TUNE CDU iil iss etl wees 190 | — O8 de 
EEN Eeer EE 2,324,802 $. te es 1,006,394 2,336,183 
AB ihe ee ene DOS MDC CORN M, 9,597,158 1,933,168 ,199,358 2,397,887 
May. m m I OO s ‘Baap 6,124,061 2/439, 153 1.182420 
ume........ RI NEE ,132,011 5,912,042 1,821,614 1,795,088 
AR A O 11,843,532 10,342,294 3,914,856 3,224,916 
August E E re vr E E RP AC us S aec ,176,8 9,821,4 3,002,638 3,115,486 
September................ ME rr js 4, 25.128 6,135,920 1,595,948 2,150,069 
o oco a Pus E oes PEE 3,410,223 8,072,81 1,199,009 2,789,125 
November. soos assis ces e TCR ERE EE 5,292,262 4,717,40 1,869,167 1,490,178 
December... see e eee eee cece e eee ees 11,178,750 4,797,592 4,005,150 1,602,701 
Totàliirek stes ev diia Lc $74,476,055 $83,590,507 $25,841,536 $27,668,595 
MONTHLY PRICES IN CHICAGO, 1902. 
Mouth. Wheat, Corn, Mess Pork. | Month. | Wheat. Corn. Mess Pork. 
Eigh.| Low. | Bigh.| Low | High.| Low. High.| Low. | High.| Low | High. |Lov:. 

January........ 80%| 74 6112| 56%] 17.00] 13.50]¡July.......... 79 71%; 88 50 18.70| 16.75 

Februaly....... 7644| 727% | 614 | 56% 15.85| 15.00 || August....... 76 6814,| 60 b 17.05| 15.85 
Ea v d 16 6934| 6134] 56 16.65 10.00 September....| 95 0 6215| 57 16.85| 16.10 . 

ADF s dees 7634} TO 12| 56%] 16,95] 1d.35||October....... T52] 6112| 61%] 55 -| 17.50, 16.50 

ÄER 1 b. ine 59% 17.50 TAN avember.....| Ziel 6978, 58 52 17.00 152) 
EIN 1541 Tel elo | 18.45| 17.20| | December. . . — | (| 71% | 574] 43%] 17.25] 16.02% 











Zotton, 


GEORGE W. AVERY. 


The cotton plant had been found growing in a wild 
state by the first settlers of the southwestern portion 
of this country, but 1621 is generally regarded as the 
first year of cotton culture in the United States. Its 
cultivation was for a long time limited to small 
patenes for domestic uses. In 1733 cotton seed was 
brought into Carolina, and in 1734 cotton was planted 
in Georgia from seed sent to the trustees from Eng- 
land. About 1770 Southern planters began turning 
their attention to the cultivation of cotton as a staple 
crop. In 1775 the first manufactory for cotton was es- 


season on the Southern plantations every negro not 
engaged in some other occupation is set to picking 
cotton. This work is paid for by the *''piece.' An 
able-bodied man can pick from 150 to 200 pounds 
between daylight and dark, and be is paid on an 
average of 40 cents a hundred pounds. In 1795 the 
second cotton mill in the United States was erected 
in Rhode Island. From that time the business in- 
creased, having its centre in New England, but 
within the past few years the South has entered 
largely into manufacturing, many mills having been 


built in the various States, most of which are now 
in successful operation. 
The operatives in the Southern cotton factories 
are obtained chiefly fram the mountaineer and “sand 
hil]" classes of whites, who make good unskilled : 
workmen. Attempts have been made to run fac- 
tories with negra operatives, but these have been 
generally unsuccessful, owing to the difficulty in per- 
suading the negro to keep at regular employment of 
this kind with " stated salary, The opening of cot- 
ton factories in the South has brought up the 
question of child labor in that section and several 
States have recently passed laws forbidding the em- 
ployment of children in factories except under cer- 
the fingers. Cotton picking is a work that men, tain restrictions as to age and hours of work. The ex- 
women and children can engage in, and during the acting work taxes a child's mental and physical vigor. 


THE COTTON SUPPLY. 
CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS, 


tablished.in Philadelphia. It alsa manufactured goods 
from.flax and wool. In 1787 the first regular cotton 
factory in the United States was built at Beverly, 
Mass. The Législature made a grant of $500 to assist 
thé new enterprise. ` The year 1199 was made memor- 
able by Eli Whitney’s invention of the saw-gin. 
Previous to this time the only method of separat- 
ing the lint from thé seed was by hand, and a large 
number af slaves were kept on the Southern planta- 
tions for this work alone. Cotton picking is still 
done entirely by hand. There have been many at- 
tempts to perfect a machine for this work, but so 
far nothing. has been offered that will remove the 
cotton as eleahly or as thoroughly from the boll as 

















Year | Bales. Year. | Bales, Year. | Bales. Year. | Bales. 
1 66. 00. ..<... ,193,987 . 8T «e ** 9 ere «v a əl 4,669,9 8 1886 ecc ....o.o r 6,550,218 1896 ce... ... ..... | 7,162,473 
1867....... oe ] 2,019,774|| 1871....... sal 485, 33 t y daskas st | 6.518,024l| 1897......... | 8,714,011 
EE 2,593,993 BTS es re al ,811,208|[ 1888......... ,017,707;|. 1898......... | 11,180,960 
1869... | 2,439,039|| 1879......... t 5,078,5831|| 1889......... 6,935,0 1990... vec | Aah cas 
BO cir { 3,154,946|| 1880......... | 5,757,397|| 1890......... 7,313,726!| 1900......... 9,439,5 
LSU AA | 4,392,317|| 1881......... | 6,589,329|| 1891......... | 8,655,518 BEN ée v ens | 10,425,141 
INTO. as 2,974,351|| 1882......... | 35, 1892.... ves 9,038,707|| 1902......... 10,680,680 
APP | 8,930,508|| 1883......... | 6,992,1234|| 1893......... | 6,717,142|| 1903......... 0,721,559 
1874.......... 4,170,388|| 1884......... | 5,714,052|| 1894......... 7,527,211 
1815... | 3,832.991!| 1885......... | 5,669,021!| 1895......... | 9,892,766 y 


The returns are for the year ending September 1. The average net weight per bale for 1902 is 483 pounds. 
COTTON CONSUMPTION OF THE WORLD, IN BALES OF 500 POUNDS. 















Europe, Ex. | Great | di | United ` All World’s 
Year Gt. Britain, | — Britaih, India, States. Others. Total. 
3,631,000 3,384,000 2,367,000 150,000 
EE, S 092 
L. i : ap cea AN ND Qu A 60 
A e aD ME MOM! 0 
EA re ua eh UR RUN 628 90 41,000 962,000 
rise RE ERU A ae wa ANS ds 0, ; 33,000 ; i 4,015,000 
1200 Wd Ed ck eR WC ER es A 4,476,000 3,934,000 140,000 ,836,000 $5 13,713,000 
1900-1901....... ee eee esas] 4,576,000 3,269,000 254,000 5727, 000 718.000 | 13,593)0 
1 1-1 | 2. e€*90600909020062608929296€^5 ae e = 36,000 , ,00 y 3 ,190 ,031,000 008,000 14,414,909 
1902-1903. .oooooaoocorcormo...: | 5.096,000 3,200,000 ,400,000 ,015,101 540,829 14,351,930 











The weekly average of consumption was 275,999 bales. 
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THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON IN THE WORLD SEPTEMBER 1. 














Atty, 1903. 1902, 1901, 1900. 
rr AO E | Bates. Bales, | Bales. 
Stock at Liverpool... .- 46v ross as Ces 244,000 436,000 396,000 272, ~ 896,000 | 212,000 
Stoék at London...... " a sq RR RM Qe e ir Msc be caros 22, ,000 19,000 8000 ` 10,000 

"Total Great Britain. ..0.0.0509100%9 LI ELE LO . €* * 9 Q * * 9 * * 9 » v! à: 20606, 000 450, 000 404,000 ` 000 282, 000 
Stork at Hamburg....». — Va ads 34,000 20,000 19,000 18,000 
Stook at Bremen....... Leen P VS WES ———Á——— n! 10,000 61,000 66,000 58,000 
Stock at Rotterdam.... 6000.00. 060.000 6s.o. ..o.o bo... . ... 200 200 
Stóck at Antwort, Maece Ed E OUR MURS a S Sr 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Stock àt Havre.......... b RSV RU RS RR AS MR RE AR Ma vexari 68,000 cen 90,000 13,000 
Stock at Marseilles..... Vica ee € ER diva alere Pe era uie ,000 2,000 3,000 3,000 
Stock at Barcelona..... E a E RA ee 10,000 32,000 23,000 33,000 
Stock at Genoa......oooooooooncoono..oo C "om FN 15,000 14,000 10,000 14,000 
Stock at Trieste.............. EPA Poet terre 12,000 9,000 15, 000 _ DO 

Total Continental. neau ER nu EE A 216,000 228,000 229,200 208,200 200 
India Cotton Afloat for HUTOPl.....oooooooomosorosssrooo 65,000 32,000 26,000 41,000 
American Cotton Afloat for Europe........ (nne LE NO 32,000 59,000 91,000 31,000 
Egypt, Brazil, Etc. Afloat for Europe. ........ TAS A Me 9,000 12,000 13,000 11,000 
Stock in Alexandria, Egypt........... ——— —— 55 11,000 8,000 63,000 41,000 
Stock in Bombay, corales ee WOO SU 404,000 331,000 349,000 263,000 
Stock in United States PorlS........ooooooocoommonrcon9m..» 164,126 148,39 237,615 87,862 
Stock in United States Int Hor Towns........ p MOD DR 1,809 61,72 131,040 44,854 
United States Exports To-day........ooooooooooono»o EAN 1,335 3,348 2,733 1,043 
Total Visible Supply. .....ooo.oooooooo.o»» Bile EE x 1,180,270 1,346,468 1,546,588 ES ,016, 959 
Following are the totals áccording to descriptions: 
"QC 1903. 1902, 1901. 1900, 
Description. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales, 
Liverpool Stock. cess wi cree seta yes REESEN 160,000 352,000 294,000 189,000 
Continental Sg Senses e ae Rees eeseee eg Seeaseeeeeeebenee e 131,000 176, 000 164,000 178,000 
American Afloat for £ Ree 4e rin nen nacido br. Ese 32,000 59,000 91,000 31,00 
Unjted States Stock... eu obire da ae wane — RR qua ets 164,126 148,399 231,615 87,864 
nited States Interior Stock... vds visive 11,809 61,721 131,040 44,8 
United States Exports To-day.. AA ieu s EE 1,33 3,348 2,0133 . 7,043 
Total Anerian. e ENNEN Ka RR V Que 500,270 800,468 920,388 537,759 f 
ivernao] Bebe EE NEEN ENEE E RE cae ee 84,00 84,000 102,000 83,000 
Liverpo Stoc 60. 600000060000000000000.0.0.n0.0..0..0...(u.(o.xX(00.0.0.... 22,000 19,000 8,000 10,000 
Continental Stock. anenee keep oo ero. mo ro..orsnpnor.no. 85,000 50,000 65,200 sá 
India Afloat for Europe....... PEU IN T" 65,000 32,000 26,000 41,000 
Egypt, Brazil, Etc. Afloat........... PEA ed uns ,000 12,000 13,000 11,000 
Stock in Alexandria, Egypt. rc... 0.0.0.0... . 1...00..MM.0. ró..0.09. ..0.9.» 11, 000 8,000 63,000 41,000 
Stock in Bombay, ‘India eco eec*0b0e(05o00609e€08209*20802029000090900200009* 404,000 1,000 49,000 263,000 
Total East Indian, Ete... A, | 680,000 546,000 626,200 | 479,200 
Total Visible Supply......... E EENG d" 1180270 1,346,468 ,546, 588 1,016,959 
Price Midland Uplands, Liverpool..... EA i 6.86d 5.1-32d 5.3-32d 5.23-32d 
Price:Midland Uplands, New Vork, eese Md iie ea 12.75c 9c 856c 95$c 


AN APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON CROP OF EACH OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
SEASONS NAMED, IN THOUSANDS OF BALES. 























a — State 0 000 1893-94,|1894-95, 11805-96. 11896-97,]1897-98.| 1898-99. |1899-00.|1900-01.|1901 -02. 1902-03. 
North Carolina........... EON Sal SE 485 $1 5| | 600 545 5151 
South Carolina........... 70] 190 950 950 900 825 
E ouo tm EEN 1, O50 1.930 1,0 025 1, 27 1,614 1,570 1,335 1,300 
Florida. ....ooooooo.o..». 55 65 50) "en, 70 601 "Däi: 50 
AlabáaMa.....ooooooo.o»».. 840 950 800 1,000 1,150 1,130 1,070 1,000 
Mississippi. ....o...o.... 1,080 1,200 950 5220 1,600 1,500 1,275 975 
| Louisiana. M 490 '650 480 510 725 600 "590 67 
Texas and Indian Ter. TU 1,925 3,219 1,881 2,261 3,189 ,650 2,600 3,915 
ATkKansaS.....o.ooooooooos 700 "880 660 730 930 860 "770 800 
Tennessee........ooono o. 272 350 250 300 925 300 255 250 
Virginia, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, ete,,,, 30 53 31 44 48 36 27 34 
Total commercial crop of | 
the United States.... 7,582 9,837 7,147;  8,706| 11,216l 11,250 9,422| 10,339| 10,768| 10,728 . 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES IN NEW YORK FOR MIDDLING UPLANDS COTTON, FROM JANU- | 


ARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31 OF THE YEARS NAMED. 





High- Low- High- High- Low- High- Low- 
Year. | eet. est. Year. | est, | est Year. | est. est. Year. | est, est. 
826 ...| 14 9 1846 ...| 10 E ie | B "Së 1886 ...| 9 9-16| 8 13-16 

1827 1.2] 12 8 1847 ...| 12 T 1867 ...| 36 15:  ||1887 ...| 11, 7-16| 9 7-16 
1828 ...| 13. 9 1848 | 8 ['5 1868 || 33 116 1888 119% | 9% 
1829 ...| 11 8 1849 222] 11 6 1869 1 35 25 1889 liÍ 9% 
1830 :...] 13 s 1850 ...| 14 1 1870 25% 15 1890 12% |9°3-16 
1831 11 7 1851 ...| 14 8 1871 23114 — 143  |11891 9% | 7% 
1832 12 T 1852 || 10 8 1812 27% [18% 892 10 6 11-16 
833 17 9 1853 :.:| 11 10 1873 1 13 1893 ` 9 15-16| 734 

: 16 H 1854 ...| 10 8 1874 8% J14% |/1894 8 5-16] 5 9-18 
1835 ...| 25 1 1855 ...| 12 8 1815 7% {13 1-16| 1895 9% 5 9-16 
1836 :..1 20 fi 1856 ...| 13 9 1876 13% — |107& ` |11896 87 7 1-16 
1837 :..| 17 | 1857 :.:] 157 9 1877 13 “5-16|10 15-16| 1897 81, | 518-16 
1838 |:|| 12 9 1858 TI 13 8% [usc 12 3-16) 8 13-16] 1898 6 9-16| 5. 5-16 
1839 ...| 16 11 1859 | 2% |10 1879 (Gs | 914 |1899 7 13-16] 5% 
840 ...| 10 1860 1 11% 30 80 1314  |10 15-10 1900 11 7 9-18 
841 1 11 9 1861 ...| 38 113% | 1881 13 10 7-16||1901 12 e| 713-16 
842 ` 9 1 1862 ...| 69% 120 1882 13 1-16/10% 902 9% | S8 3-16 
1843 ...] .8 b 1863 ...| -93 51 1883 11% Ji 1903* 13% 18 9-10 
1844 . 9. 5 1864 <] 190 72 1884 11 15-16) 9% 
845 ` 8% 15 1865 :::| 120 35 1885 1% 3-16) *To August 21. 
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HIGHEST AND LOWEST SALES IN NEW YORK OF COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, OR THE 
RANGE OF PRICES FROM FIRST TO LAST DEALINGS IN THE MONTH OF DELIVERY. 






















Month of Deli ... 1902-03, ` 1901-02. . . 1900-01. ` (|| 1899-1000. || 1898-99. _ 
o etivery. Highest.| Lowest. ‘Highest. | Lowest. || Highest.| Lowest. || Highest. | Lowest, Highest.| Lowest. 
September ........ 8.84 7.75 8.95 7.00 10.55 6.81 6.44 5.38 6.42 5.17 
October ...... seas. 8 752 || 837 | 692 || 10.60 | 6.70 7.16 | 5.39 6.43 | 5.09 
November ........| 8.75 4.53 ¡| 8.20 6.90 10.31 6.8 1.55 5.60 6.45 4,98 
December ........| 8.75 7.56 | 8.26 6.90 10.22 6.66 7.60 5.65 6.45 5.06 
January ..........| 9.00 7.53 | 8.25 6.93 12.75 1.37 1.12 5.69 6.47 5.10 
February .........| 10.10 7.58 | 8,62 6.94 10.15 1.50 8.90 5.73 6.42 5.14 
March ........ ...| 10.26 7.50 | 9.08 1.10 10.18 1.02 9.62 5.75 6.46 5.18 
April ....oooooo..] 10.53 7.58 | 9.67 7.18 10.10 7.59 9.65 5.84 6.40 5.23 
áy ues iE Ne 11.98 7.62 9.70 1.26 10.18 1.39 9.72 5.83 6.36 5.26 
June ........ ....| 13.06 8.29 9.68 7.31 10.17 7.41 9.75 6.00 6.33 5.30 
July 2.25.28 13.75 7.91 9.65 7.25 10.17 | 7.15 10.21 6.29 6.34 5.33 
August .......... 13. 9.40 1.12 .98 1.01 9.87 6.44 6.37 5.37 
EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM BOMBAY TO EUROPE, CHINA AND JAPAN. 
For a ending June 30, in thousands of bales, 392 Ge Det, 
Seasons Seasons 
of | A LORI Melisa. | dan | Total. | of | REN, lod China. gan Japan. | Total, 
1892-93. .. 009000460000 816 6 108 i 9030: 1897-98 er... ..o.o......P?. 424 22 354 | 800 
1893-94.......-. e T" 909 2 107 1 ,018| 1898-99........ eere 578 50 439 1,067 
1894-9D.....oooooooooo 525 6 89 640; 1899-1900........ A 111 40 396 553 
1895-96..... Quo die Steere 800 18 284 1,102'}1900-01............. 620 27 288 935 
1896-97.......... e... 603 39 | 326 "oun! 1901-02........... SE 525 120 600 1,240 








ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN COTTON MILLS, IN BALES OF 500 POUNDS NET. 




















Gras [Continental SO? | Beber | Tota in 

rea ontinenta ates o ates O 

Seasons, Britain, Europe. United United Unitea India. 
SOL i eoo LIS SOT — GIA SOS "S1 0081. — 33005 
1891-92.. Ce ee ee ee ee ee 3,181 ,000; 3,640,000 1,815,000 616,000 2,431,000 933,000 
1892-03........ eiae S eee eecocececseeseeeece| 2,866,000] 3,692,000 1,762,000 660,000| 2,422,000 937,000 














606.0. 00000000000 000000000000000100< 
e... 0009000000000000000000000000000 


...... . on. 
eee 
e... .10.%50%600000000000000000 
e... ........ ... 
e... ..... .0. .. 


eposoeciotsecoccccccsececccet]| een a we sl oo e e ss an el o .o..o.no noe] o. .ooooe eo] eie] ....oo.ooo.s. 


Actual increase since 1892............... ^  42,000| 1,144,000] 181,000] 1,296,000| 1,477,000 187,000 
Percentage of increase since 1892......... 2 147| 81 257 10% | 210 2-55! 60 34% 20% 


ANNUAL TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON, 1898-1903, IN BALES. 



















Visible September 1, 1898 (American). ere .. 1,434,611 


Visible September 1, 1901 (American)....... 943,388 
pd 1898-1899 ..1.50006000090.00. 060. 0.00060560000000 .11,274,810 o — t 











T——— —— eaten: .12,109,451 EE O d tetas -10,009,793 

Visible P canbe 1. 1899 (American)........ 1,962,664 || visible September 1 1901 n ipis .. 943,388 
Outgo, year ending September 1, 1899...... te A M RE 
Visible September 1, 1999. 1,092,064 | visible August 20, 1902 (Amieriosn).:::::.:... Se 
Uppl.. ce seccecccecececscceseceeecesesee,11,390,080|| Outgo, year ending September 1, 1902......10,823,600 
eil September 1, 1900 (American)....... d "569,109 Visible September 1, 1902. . Ae +.) 800,468 
Outgo, year ending September 1, 1900......10,829,321||Crop 1902-1903 ........... dE -10,727,549 
Däi Bid er I, 1900. un 8922] Visible August 28; 1608 (American): 222005. E $00,270 
A Fen uv res aioe eae 10,958,181] Outgo. year ending September 1, 1903.....11,027,757 


* 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES IN THE WORLD. 














Country. 1903. | 1902. . ..1901. | 234900. |  X— 1800. 
great e rises cos cs 42,200,000 46,100,000 46,100,000 45,600,000 CH 400, on 
ontinent........ e»reocsscecceceovo 34,000,000 33,500,000 33,350,000 | 33,000,000 2,500,000 
m | ee [À— ——— O á——À' e eg 
Total Europe. %6.009000000<000000009 81,200,000 80,200,000 79,450,000 78,600,000 11,900,000 
United States, North..............| 15,200,000 15,150,000 15,050,000 "14,467,837 | 14,200,000 
United States, South.......... eee. 7,039,633 6,408,974 5,819,835 4,540,515 3,987,735 
Total United States. ............l 22,239,633 21,555,974 20,809,835 19,008,352 18,277,135 
| ` 
East IndieS....oooooooooooooooo.. | 5,100,000 5,300,000 5,006,936 4,945,783 4,128,933 
Japan. boo no .eo ne .e.encersssance ns. e. 1,450,000 1,500,000 1,350,000 1,250,000 1,200,000 
Chila neon 2o s i ese eos 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600, 


Total India, ete. aen ee aan nu 1,150,000 7,400,000 6,956,936 6,795,783 6,528,333 
Canada. eco... .0000080000000000000>» 700,000 690,000 680,000 670,000 638,212 





* 2 f e——MÓÓ—— r — PE — —ÀÓÓ | —— ——ÀP (— ro 
MexiCO....ooooooommoorosoro.oo. 500,000 500,006 500,000 500,000 491,000 
Total OtheT....oooooooorooooo.. 1,200,000 1,190,000 1,180,000 1,170,000 1,129,212 














Total world.....ooooooooooo..». 111,789,633 110,348,974 108,856,771 105,574,135 
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SOURCE OF COTTON SUPPLY FOR SIX YEARS IN BALES OF 500 POUNDS. 


953 


The following shows the estimate of Royce & Co., 35 Cotton Exchange Building, New York, for 1903-04, and 


the total actual sales for the five years preceding: 


Source. 1903-04. 
America (growth)........ MIRA RES 11,000,000 10,380,000| 10,218,000 9,137,000 
East Indiesf....... eee hy 2,800,000 2 300, 000 2,200,205 1, 532. 071 
YOR oes hese co EA ORA UO ERN gen 1,200,000 1,225,000 1,063,758 1,300,930 
Brasil, PAT he, PO ee es M ada CR EE xA 00,000 245, 000 150,000 259,896 
Total in 500 pound bales.......... 15,300,000 14,150, 000 13,631,963| 12,229,897 
CGongumption. ooo. 14,300, 14,351,156| 13,400,916 13, 772 772 
Surplus from year's crop............ 1,000,000 *200,776 229,047| ei, 542, 87 5 
: — DE MAN E ne? ORT 749 net 





. å roam- ~n ran alados cara nome tin 


{ 1902-03. ; 1901-02. | 1900-01. | 1899-1900. | 


1898-99. 


11,078,000 
2403, 190 
1,114,948 

6,196 


, 


14,722,934 


14,014,728 
758,206 


ft 
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.. Bemp. 
VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


The following is the last official statement pf the receipts, visible supply, deliverjes, etc., of Manila hemp, 
figured in bales netting 870 pounda each 








January 1, 1903. Bales, Bales, SISAL HEMP. 
Stock in Bud of importers and specu- - A Bales 
lators in United States, Jun. 1, 1902. 6,618 |[Stock in hands of NEU AM and specu- 
Imports from Manila, year 190 ee we OOO; iere January 1, 1902.............. gos 
Imports from Europe, year 1902... DNI 7 Imported ` rom Mexico to New York 
Total ts f dw? 94 Mobile, APF alee 190, t0 SN 
otal imports for geng... other ports, January o Janu- 
Exports from United States, yegr.. m ary 1, 1903. a PR A 534,946 
— Exports to Europe. .. S seseg ecc. ee o e e 3,204 
Excess of imports. ..... 4. eee eee 410,414 a 
———— eum of imports or total supply for 
Total supply for the year...........- 411,032]| SOM b ee Cee wale e. CS Ex E c 531,742 
January 1, 1908, stock in hands of im- Stock in hands of importers and specu- 
orters and speculators in United Ze January 1, 1903, in United 
tates .....-.. sw rai E da VEN vaca eee 9,707 States ee O WHS Goce 1,552 
Total deliveries for year cl basa .. 401,325 Deliveries for year ending December 31, 
Visible supply January 1, 1903........ 143,9711| 1902, to United States and Canada. 530,190 


MANILA HEMP. 
Figures are in bales 210 pounds net. ptatement nine months, calendar year, to Sept. 30, 1903, or end of 
harvest season. Comparative with two preceding years 





902. 

Receipts, Deliveries, Etc. | Se Ae 7907. Receipts, Deliveries, Ete. AP | | Bales. 
Sto hands of importers and| ^ HOn the way ail) Aug. 15....| 51,564] 15,613|None 

A eda in the United On the way (mai), ug, 28.. 63,00 00 000. SC, 59, 600 

States Jd: m 1, e res 9,707| 6,618] 11,182 Loading at id va VECES | Ne et 118 000 0| None Be 
I t since Jan. 1: isible supply Oct, 1...... Maius i 
"Aun SEN 377,471|182,759|103,568||Deliveries Jan, 1 to "Oei. 1, 

Eurape so coreano ra OR EON EY | 12,855|109,338|18 87, 755 Un nited States and Canada. 393,223|282,035 |298, 258 
Exports from U. S. since Jan, 1. | 3,054 MENOR 3,479||Deliveries month September. . 39,470| 53,075| 49, 101 
Supply to date (Oct, 1)........ | 396,979|292, 718 299,041 Receipts at Manila Jan. to 
Oct. 1—Stock in hands of im-! "Oc 1. 1903 icc sas ess a van 734,000/616,000|554, 000 

porters and speculators: Shipped to United States...... 368, 000 266, 000/135,000 
In New York........... — 3,070| 7,443 783 Ship ed to Great Britain...... 333, 000 257, 000/504,000 
In BostoD.. v.v e» rwr ss 1,686 2, 697|None. | i 

SISAL HAMP. 


Nine months’ statement, to October 1, 1903, 








D D $ 9 2. EE e D . 
Receints, Deliveries, Etc. n ge | Bates, Receipts, Deliveries, Kite. _ Bales. Bales. Bales, 
Stock in hands of importers 's and Supply to Oct. 1....... Pese - a| 423,296|429,768|391,848 

speculators in United States 1—Stock in hands of im- 
Jan. 1, 1903.. ae 1,552) None. 2,(09|| porters and speculators: RA S 2,141| 1,500) 3,642 
wanes "to United States Jan. Deliveries Jan, Oc 3 
Exports to Europe Ya. Y do sonda ADAM pro states, and Ganada... ELSE E 
xpo o Europe Sieg 
"oCh, o quurope Jan. 1 x 6,223} 1,290 5,428 | 


NEW ZEALAND HEMP ; 


Receipts. 1903. | 1902. 1901. 


Bales. | Bales. Bales, 
Receipts Jan, 1 to Oct. See ee eee) EUA A TOS 


27,721| 16,834] 10,620 | 





Ten-year range, showing stocks on hand, imports, visible supply, deliveries for year in bales and price range 
per pound in cents. 


MANILA BERT, SISAL HEMP. 
| | 14 e n & 
a x a. 1 # | à i [as E 
Be d va Cu d? E á Dr Bu rd 5 
SE al S 23 | ES Be Ke Sigi os es | Es yA 
sin] & Wo | ¿> 22 285| 2 | we | Gr Su 
Es 8 E g^ RA oA g qa 3 T 
o a) a Du UD Ge > A e o 
: ^ |Bales,* |Bales, * m *[Bales.*| Cents, Bale:.*|Bales*| Bales.*| Bales * ents. 
1903........ Lun BRAUN Re um 85,0 814||1903........ 74 FORCES MES air Up DUK TO 87 

1902........ 6,618 415,41 | 417,033 | 407,823 11 691136 1902. ....... None. |534,946| 531,742|530,190| 8120 8: 
1901........ 11,182|414,041| 420,530|413,912| 740 734 | 1901. ......- 2,109 |515,358| 512,046 512,046 
1900... 12... 18, 723| 310,721 ,299.545|1412 61154 | 1900. . ...... :320|488,897| 487,933|485,244| 9 
1898.4. 5:6 D 90,285) 299,061 395,081| 640 Qi 1899. ....... 96,860 426,019 480,764 477,444 540 8 
808.......- 375/381 ,920| 405,000 388,073. 5 '1898......:. i 48 983 360,165| 3% 

SOT LI ee 21,974 456,850, 476,172/451,797| 4400 41511891. ....... ,746/439,264| 434,483 429,591| 3% 
1896........ 759/410, 785| 418,980/1397,000| 4360 dta 3808. ....... 21.195 |351,509| 385,856 359,110] 3 25 
1895........ 19,807 (369.938 315,185 |365, $50 d» 1895. .-..--- 12.090 319, SU 355,593/333,798| 256(9 2^ 

894........ 2,6 ,208. 299,154|288,341| 5% | 894........ 3979 57| 338.423 826.373 dg 
893........|None. (453,044! 425,612|422,950| 61% 1893. ....... 3394 333.990! 308,504/303,863| 6. 9 6 





*Bales weigh 270 pounds uet. 


Leather Statistics, 


RECEIPTS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 1900 AND AT ur YORK FOR FOUR YEARS—1902, 1901, 






D-2099 

; Total, Total, | "Total, Total, : 1908 Tis Total dol 

Foreign. 19 | 1 904. | 1900. l 1595" Foreign. ER. | 90 | 1 | iso » 
Brazil... iones GC den ,(91| 295,000 [West Indies. ..... ae 438 io. en GS eg 91 
Buenos Ayres.. EE n osel 656: ,89 | TELA 157 Stee. a dE 609 | 443,640| 559,092 043 924 
ree char ace NH 15$ m 0.38 404,498 oo Hote DING 625s qa E 344/120} 211, 547| 494, 750 352,882 
YÍNOCO........» BR , |__| | MS 
Rio Grande...... 47,2 ES 120 101) :974 23,151/| Total leie .[3,720,355|3,391,952|3,248, 442 3,761,719 


Other So. Amer. 414,974| 425,124! 445,889 548,200|| Domestic...... "270, 011| 307 ,210 '803,141| 378, 087 
Central Àmerica..| 115,409 128,166} 55,731 11,212 AAA —_—_——-- | —————- 
Mexico........ a. 220, 674| 190,116] 161,210| 177,064 Total hides... .|3,990,3660/|3,699, 162 9,551,083 |4,140, 106 


oM, 





[—--7———————————M—ÓÓr—— r€——Ó—— ÁO NS 
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EXPORTS OF LEATHER FROM UNITED STATES FROM 1893 TO 1902, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 

BE. Gradi, 

: m or 'En- Sole Leather. : 1 or En- Sole Leather. 

Ending Finished |amelled. Other, Pae ag Finished | melled, Other. 
30 Upper 30 Upper 

* | Leather. | ` PR * (Leather. $ fo 

Dollars. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. | Dollars, |}. Dollars, }Dollars,!| Pounds. | Dollars, | Dollars. 





1901..|11,841,610| *82,868/35, :180,26616,576,732|1,257,084||1896..| 8,903, ,863| 369,352|41,818,503 1,414,021 1,017,649 

00. .|11,813,256/*101,708|34,060,298 6,433,303 1,438, ,976/11895..| 5,753,278| 285,662 45, 364, 349 $, 919,372| 682,241 
..|11,576,822| *82,908|37,120,912|6,280,904 |1, ,090,574||1894..| 5,221,205| 249,127/42,877,497/6,481,257| 827,356 
1898..| 9.949,593| *93,847|37,813,090|6,644,555 '858,421((1893..| 4,440,524] 245, "288 |33.570.037|5.192,063| 817,409 


* In 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901 and 1902, exports a T kid were tabulated separately; in 1898 they were 
$249,990: in "1899, $694, 565: in 1900, $1, 909,914; in 1901, $1,561,352, and in 1902, $1, 755,599. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF EE FROM THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS FROM 1893 
TO 1902, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


1902. .|12,817,017/*151,930/36,454,284]6,569,857]1,055,731]|1897..] 8,793,902] 313,151/38,384,314|6,510, H 813,795 


fal 
KE 
Kei 
© 








Sad- Sad- 
Year Year 
Ending | Boots and Shoes. aey PE Total. || Ending | Boots and Shoes. galery OD. Total. 
Ime Harn's, June Harn's, 

g Pairs. | Dollars, |Dollars,| Dollars. | Dollars, 30. Pairs. | Dollars. |Dollars| Dollars. | Dollars, 
1902.. Ns Zeg 6,182,098|378,775| 887,316|28,042,124||1891...|1,224,478| 1,708,224|246,499| 775,468|19,161,446 
1901...| *...... 5,526,290|289,089 781, 628|26,362,301||1896...|1, 036, 135 1,436,686 229.265 811,92 20,24 "765 
1900...| *...... 4,274,174/504,131| 713, "713 25, 378, 894 1895. . E '892, 412| 1,010,228|196,018| 767,6808/|15,614,407 
1899...| *...... 2,111,385|237,552 792, 575/23,466,985|| 1894. 641, 318 777,354|198,047| 529,083 [14,282,936 
1898...| *...... 1, 816, 538 214, 66511, 286, 033/|21,113,640|11893. 493,021 590,704 182, 546 443. 570/11, 912, 154 





* Since 1897 export statistics have been tabulated in dollars only, other records proving untrustworthy. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
The following table shows the shipments of boots and shoes from Boston, the centre of the shoe industry, to 
the various States and Territories and other places for the year ending December 31, 1902: 








Place. : { Cases. Place. | Cases. Place. | Cases. T Place. | Cases. 
Missouri ........| 620,5(Z|| Louisiana ...... 61,840|| Mississippi ...... 12,068] Hawaii ......... 963 
New York....... 624,968|| West Virginia.. 63,081||Arkansas ....... 8,45Z|| North Dakota... T38 
Pennsylvania e 91,590 |Nebraska ....... 60,997||Utah ........... 6,533||Oklahoma ...... 692 
Illinois ..... » -| 390,847|| Kentucky ....... 58,766|| Dist, of Columbia 6,426| | Idaho "Y 481 
Virginia ........ | 330,433||lowa ........... 53,100|| Florida ......... 5,5972|| New South Wales 477 
ODIO: 23x 94 320,8714|| Wisconsin ...... 48,545|| New Jersey...... 5,066||South Dakota. 32U 
Tennessee ..... e| 257,273|| Alabama ....... 34,271|| Kansas ......... 4,908|| Indian Territory.. 291 
Maryland ...... -| 220,570| [South Carolina...|  32,947|| Montana ....... 4,710|| Miscellaneous ..| 179,429 
Georgia ........| 143,733||Texas .......... 25,138|| Dom, of Canada.. 4,088 -— 
Michigan ....... 89,6530|'North Carolina.. :| 21,909|| Arizona ........ 1,181 Total for year. .|4,399,760 
Minnesota ...... 83,998 ln des rp 19,331|| New Mexico. 1,116 Total for 1901. 4.867, 452 
Indiana ........ 79,231||Oregon ......... 13,663/| Island of Jamaica 2,509 ——— 
California ...... .|  74,815l|Colorado ........ | 13,329|| Delaware ....... 1,065!!Decrease for 1902| 467,692 

The following is a 22-year comparative table of the shipments of boots and shoes from Boston in cases: 

Year. | Cases. Year. | Cases. Year, | Cases. Year, | Cases. 
1902 ici 14,399, 160111896...........- 3,940,179[11890............ 3,533,238/||1884.......... . 12,581,045 
1901... ees ...[4,8061,452]| 1895............ 4,054,465||1889............ 3,401,877/|1883............ 2,568,033 
1900.... 4. rr 4,258,207/|1894............ 3,813,148/||1888............ 3,216,344|| 1882. ......... vs 2, 413, 531 
IROD. ia 4,7132,135//1893............ oct DBS Ts wes rin 3,074,534/[1881............ 2,307,731 
1888...... nn 4,321,212]|1892............ 3,709,3 ess 1886............ 2,874,172 
1897............ 4,188,096/11891............ 3,466,551111885............ 2,111,195 

The only States which show any considera uio, actual dutem in the number of sheep since 1901 are Montana 


and Wyoming. In the former the increase is 5,000 and in the latter 1,036,000, The number of sheep east of 
the Mississippi continues to steadily decline. S Most of the territorial States 'have reached the limit of their pro- 
duction. The situation offers little encouragement that we are likely to have a domestic supply of wool equal 


to the domestie requirements, 
STATISTICS OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Prepared for The American Almanac by W. J. e of t the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass.) 


FEL 

Total Pro- | Domestic | Foreign Total Retained for! $2 

Year Ending June 30, |Production.*| Imports. |duction and Wool Woo Wool Home Con- | OS 
Imports. Exported.| Exported. | Exported. | sumption, E E 

Te 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. rou nds. Pounds. 

E A ..| 162,000,000| 49,230,199| 211,230,199 152,892| 1,710,053| 1,862,945| 209,367,254| 23.3 
IO ea ceu irn reci 232,500,000 128,131,747| 360,631,747 191,551| 3,648,520| 3,840,071| 356,971,676]| 35.5 
ET iua ever e ra dote 0,000, 70,575,478 360, 515, 478 64,474| 4,010,043] 4,074,517 356, 500,961| 19.7 
E A 300,000,000| 78,350,651 378,350, "651 10,393| 2,304,701| 2,315,093 396,035,558| 20.8 
IS85 eds 308,000,000| 70,596,170| 378,596,170 88,000| 3,115,339| 3,203,345 375,392,825| 18.8 
USSG occ daa x eee ees 302,000,000} 129,084,958] 431, "084,958! 2,138,080| 6,534,426] 8,672,506 422,412,452| 30.6 
por .. | 285,000,000| 114,038,030 399, 038.030 257,940| 6,728,292| 6,986,232| 392,051,998| 29.1 
A oris 269,000,000| 113,558,753 382, 558,753 22,164| 4,359,731| 4,381,895] 378,176,858| 30.0 
IBNSD.. L.C ras 265,000,000| 126,487,929| 391,487,729 141,576; 3,263,094] 3,404,670) 388,083,059} 31.7 
1890... cir eroe 276,000,000 105,431.285 381,431,285 231,042| 3,288,467| 3,519,509| 377,911,776| 28.4 
L891 A or s 285,000,000 129,203,648 405, SOS, 648 292,922, 2,638,123| 2,931,045 402,312,603| 31.8 
INUA. Qe CRAS Xx enna ; 1 294,000,909 148,760,052| 442, 670, 652 202,456! 3,007,563, 3,210,019| 439, ,460,633| 33.6 
1808. lvak4 ER 303,000,000| 172,435,838 415, 433,838 91,858| 4,218,637, 4,310,495| 47 1,123,343| 36.2 
AR ila axons 298,000,000| | 55,152,558| 353,152,558 520,217| 5,977,407| 6,494,654| 346,654,904| 15.6 
1895. ica e 310,000,000| 206,033,906| 51 6,633,906| 4,279/109| 2,343,081| 6,622,190] 509,411,716| 39.8 
1890... ev etes 273,000,000| 230,911,473| 503,911, 473 6,945,981| 6,028,236| 12,972,217| 490.939,256| 46.0 
JEE, e v cee cus 259, 153,251 350,852,026| 610, 005, 277| 5,271,538 3,429,063} 8,700,598! 601,304,679! 57.8 
ASUNT. I ze Rs 266,720,684 132,195,302| 399,515,986 121,139} 2,504,832, 2,625,971] 396,890,015| 32.8 
MA im oes 272,191,330 16, 736, 209| 348,927 7.539| 1,883,419| 12,411,916| 14,095,335| 334,832,204| 19.2 
19001... seis wees 288,636,621! 155,918,455| 444, ’555,076| 2,200,309] 5,712,248] 7,912,557] 436,642,519] 34.4 
TOOL Po A 302,502,328] 103, 583,505| 406,085,833 199,565; 3,590,502} 3,790,067, 402,295,766| 24.8 
ta CABRA pp te nase 316,341,082| 166,261,990 482,008,022) 123,278] 3,104,663] 3, ,221,941| 479, SIS. '081| 34.0 


* Estimated by the United States Department of Agriculture. + Estimated by the United States Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, 








a 
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FLEECE AND PULLED WOOL WASHED AND IN THE GREASE, IN POUNDS. 


The estimates of wool production for fifteen years have been as follows, together with the scoured wool equiva- 
lents for the same period: 


Year. | Product. | Decrease. | Increase. Year, | Product. | Decrease. | Increase. 








1888........... 301,876,121 293,829 |  ...... 1896............ 272,474,708 | 21,822,018 UU 
1889........... 95,779,479 6,096,642 | — ...... IST. 496A 259,153,251 | 13,321,457 | ..... " 

bad ais e 309,474,856 L.e... | 18,699,377 |[1898............| 266,720,684 ra dod 7,567,433 
1891........... 307,401,507 2,073,349 | | ...... 805... .. ier 2172,191,330 | = ...... 5,470,646 
1802..... «s 333,018,405 |  ...... 25,606,898 ||[1900............ 288,636,621 | ...... 16,445,291 
1893........... 348,538,138 | — ...... 15,519,733 |1901............ 302,502,382 | — ...... 13,865,707 
1894........... 325,210,712 | 23,327,426 | sce p 19025 iere aot 316,341,032 | — ...... | 13,838,650 
1895........... 294,296,726 | 30,913,986 wa MIEDO ce cs we] o5. becum |:- cueva Al, ste 

SCOURED WOOL. 

Year. { Product. | Decrease. | Increase. Year. | Product. | Decrease. | Increase. 
1888........... 136,591,955 3,964,730 | ..... E eis ceeds 115,284,579 | 10,434,111 |  ...... 
1880... oiv 134,795,350 1,796,605 | — ...... OT oes is execs s ms 111,365,987 3,918,592 | . ...... 
1890........... 139,628,220 |  ...... 4,832,810 111898............ 111,661,581 |  ...... 295,524 
RENE xs 139,326,703 301,517 | — ...... IBDO. coc e E EYN 113,958,468 | =... ee 2,296,887 
1892 oe cena x 145,300,318 |  ...... 5,973,615 |[11900............ 118,223,120 |  ...... 4,264,652 
IR, ae e ne 151,103,776.| — ...... 5,803,458 ||1901............ 126,814,690 | | ...... 591,570 
1804 6s ie es 140,292,268 | 10,811,508 | | ...... 1009... 502 ves at 187,912,085 | | ...... 11, ,097,395 
1895........... 125,718,690 | 14,573,578 | .....- E cuoc eie A A 412225 

WOOL MANUFACTURES. 
3 

Date of Census. i ep Cent of 
Establishments. 1890 1880 

1900. 1890. 1880. to | to 
1900. | 1890. 
Number of establishments Ada Ed 1.414 1,693 2,330|; 116.5 | 127.3 
Cantal. £2 cip d eee olo a ae ER LIE Rica ie $310,179,749| $245, 886, 743| $143,512,278|| 26.1 71.3 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc., number. GARE AS Sa 4,495 3,652 (3 28.1 ja d 
Salaries luca 4 vp PARES O $6,455,495| $4, 937, 695 (3 59.1 dn 
Wage earners, average DUMDET......oooooooooooooooooo.oo ,10 4.911 132,672 3.1 16.3 
Total WageS....ooooorcorcroscrrsrrnrrnanacanacanan..»» $57,933,817| $54, KE 775| $40,687,612 6.6 83.6 
Men, sixteen years and over............. Qe uw PV VU KC š s o 67,942 6.1 15.6 

A a ER x EATER RR RS E er $36,412,872| $33, 702,231 (3) . 8.0 nos 

Women, eixteen years and over..... RC RA S CR RA eae! oie UR 64,141 64, 94 49,107 11.2 32.3 
ee DE wae Ge ALONE ee Site VRAC E ae $19,549,428 $18,883,174 (3) 8.5 ae 
Children, under sixteen yearS.........oooo.oo weet twee eee i 11,596 10,777 NL 623 7.6 | 131.0 
WAgeB. ie erc ow v vhs Mn Us $8 AUR S pte ae wie p om dE 1,754 4.370 12.4 ee 
Miscellaneous expenses... ..oo.oo.oooooo.. ND SS 22. 263 (s 10.9 Vai. 
Cost of materials used. ..... idu exe EA AA | gs ov ,233, ,987 149,160,600 8.3 12.1 
Value of DIOCESE Wale. os a aa 296, 190 A 270.527.511] $238, 085,686 9.8 13.6 





Ka 


Decrease, 2Includes proprietors and firm ener, with their salaries; number only reported in 1900, but 


not included in this table. Not reported separately. 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Imports and Exports for the Year Ending June 30.) 





























Imports of Per Ca 
Year ool p one os Domestic Š Net ue d a? Total ita Gon- 
Goon l of Wool. ports. upply. factures 1 Consumption. DZ OD 
Pounds. 2 Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | unds. 
PES 39,813,212 35,802,114 Sege 45,015,326 31, 095, 216 76.710.602 4,49 
KEE hmc 18,695,294 52,516,969 35,898 71,176,365 58,178,613 | 129,354,978 5.58 
1860................. 20,125,891 60,264,913 | 1,055,928 85,334,876 | 128,497,923 | 213,832,709 6.80 
IBO; rear ves 38,634,067 | 162,000,000 152,892 | 200,481,175 | 105,289,422 | 305,770,597 7.93 
1880: Vue C rs 99,312,440 | 232,500,000 191,501 | 331,680,889 95,503,641 | 427,184,530 8.52 
A ees 109,902,105 | 276,000,000 231,042 385,671,063 | 162,496,269 | 548,167,332 8.75 
1900.5 acai baba 128,250,945 |4310,953,140 | 2,200,309 431.003.116 46,861,460 | 483,865,236 5.97 





1 Allowing three pounds of wool to the dollar in value. *(J)uantities for 1840, 1850 and 1860 are imports, less 
re-exports. 3Year ending September 30.  *Census report includes wool and mohair, and pulled wool estimated at 


33,000,000 pounds, en 
THE ANNUAL WOOL SUPPLY. 



































Exports, Net Imports. Retained |— Fine Wool. 
Fiscal Year, I Toral Dome tig Classes Class  |Production.| for Con- | Retained Per 
mports, anc sumption for Con- | Cent of 
Foreign. |l. and II. DI. prions sumption. Foreign. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pou Poun 
1890-91 i. cic cece eee 125. 303, ss 2, 930, 045 36, 783, 501 sei py 024 309, 474, Be 435; price 459 345, O66. 435 10.63 
NËT VEER 148, "870, "652 2 ,210, 019 58, 350, 167 92, 312, "9221 30 1 101, "507 452, 562, 140/360, "249, 218 14.81 
1892-93............. 172, 433, "838 4.310, 495| 46, "189, 082 1220 026,1 19| 332 3,018, 405 501,141,748 379,115,629 12.18 
1893-94............. 55,152,585 ; ; P E 42.00 798 348,538,138 397,193,069] 355, 185,27 2.02 
1894-95............. ,081,89 f 5,402,507| 325,210,712|524,722,428|419,319,921 23.46 
1895-96.........oooo 230,911,473| 12,072,217|126,966,355| 97,918,882) 294,296,726|512,235,982/|414,317,100 
1888-07....... c Ee 52,026| 8, ` §,282,735| 112,141,457) 272,474,708|614,627,365|502,485, 46.84 
1897-98............. 132, ,795, "302 3 ,97 ,480, ,810,431| 259,153,251 |389, ,982|306, ,145 15,50 
1898-99............. 16,136,209 14,095,335| 3,349,870| 60,947,423| 266,720,084|329, Gah 558; (268,887, 135 1.25 
1899-1900........... 155,918,455| 37,912,557, 44, "680, "424 105, Ban 183| 272,191,330 420, 197, 2283 611,445 14.20 
1900-01............. 103,583,505 8, 790, 067 32, 865, 844 67, 12 T 159 288, "836, 621 388, 430, "059 3r ,502. "465 10.10 
1901-02.......ooo.o. 166, 262, 148 3, 227, 941 69, 315, ,286 93, "842, 199| 30 2, 502, 328 465, 536, 535/1371, "694; 336 18.65 
1902-03... sre AA isa Bate E ox ond 316,341,032| ........h cece seas e 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SPINDLES. : 
: me- E WR we Cotton. 
pra 1900. | 1890. 1900. | 1890. 1900. | 1890. — 
WoolleM.......ooooooporoooroo 1,789,683 1,742,288 19,750 51,136 53,342 
Worsted. urere e niin '15 0,026 201,180 419,615 95,356 68,225 
CarpebL.-leseol e va) wire caver ets 87.083 53,046 151, 132 8 ,6 
CH ancora ¿288 y OP A EI GE CHE o. wees. 











Totals. cce ow ws SA 2,031,028 | 2,016,343 | 1,325,255 | 650,557 E 154,816 | 126,247 
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LOOMS IN 1900. 


The following table shows the number of looms in each branch of wool manufacture, classified according to 
their reed space and the class of goods on which they are engaged: 


Looms on Woollen or Worsted Goods and Carpets. 


Broad (60 Inches Narrow (Under 50 
or Over—Reed Inches—Heed Hahd. T 
Mills, Io e Space), Space). | a Cell 
umber. On. On , On On ` 
Woollen Worsted Woollen Worsted Woollen or and Rugs. 
Gaads, Goods, Goods, Goo ls. Goods. 































NUN 2 26,372 14,6 950 | re 
Woollen........ 3 cesa e 35,023 1,994 12,656 1,143 32 142 
Carpet and Misa es 12,511 17 602 295 i 19/191 
F elt ... 6 .... . e Ceoeoeseeoveee ...o.. 12 1 e ee 

Totals. cis bats 14,190 | 16,710 14,220 9,020 . 80 110,896 
10f these looms 1,055 were hand looms, SE itostly in the manufacture of Smyrtia rugs. 
THE DOUBLING SPINDLES IN 1900. 

Woollen. | . | Cotton, . . Mills. Woollen. | Worsted. | Cotton. 

Worsted goods....... 16,522 282, 914. 4,204||Felt goods.......... 1,051 | er ere 
Woollen goods....... 14,131 24,848 "860 —— i AA | ———-- 
Carpets and rugs... .. 3,197 36,658 2,228| Totale, 95,501 | 344,420 | 7,292 
WOOL SUPPLY, 1888-1902.—DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS LESS EXPORTS, IN POUNDS. 

Fiscal year ending June 30 | All Wools. | Fine Wools. 

1888- Ados years; total a Rd E RC E vivae waa WA a ue ERE ee AT IU pas 1,686,818,840 
ANNUAL E .. ue oc ce ce sies ev bo) a EE 424,181,568 "337 363.568 
EEN] Mi ES years, total. e wa A E data ute pe e dV re ta ace 2,549,920,592 2,070,423,829 
Annual average...... «ies Vw pic E A psu eqq qm PN 509,984,118 414,084,766 
1898-1902—Fi ive years, total. dé dra d ue bs A e e uada EE RM 1,988,771,621 1,582,374,537 
Annual average......oocooorooorooooomososos PER IR C ada 397, 554, 309 EN 6, 479,907 


From January 1, 1902, to October 31 thete were shipped from Boston 235,579,718 pounds of wool. 
CARDING MACHINERY; BY STATES, 




























































| | 1900. 1850, 1900. 1890. 
States, Number Per Number Per States, Number Per Number | Per 
of Cards | Cent of | of Cards {Cent of of Cards | Cent of | of Cards | Cent o 
(Sets). | Total. | (Sets). | Total. (Sets). | Total. | (Sets), | Total. 
United States... | 6,608 | 100.0 7,015 | 100.0 ew Jersey... ..... 201 3. 202 2.9 
oO A | Vermont.......... 124 1.9 120 1.7 
Massachusetts..... 1,594 | zá. 1 1,785 26.4||Ohio......... PRIM 78 1.2 104 1.5 
Pennsylvania...... 1, 262 | 9.1 1,254 17.9||Indiana.......... 92 1.4 135 1.9 
New York......... 748 ni 3 102 10.0/|lllinois........... 46 0.1 57 0.8 
Rhode Island...... 478 7.2 558 8.0 
Connecticut....... 459 7. y 532 1.6|1In above 12 States; 5,860 88.7 6,216 88.6 
New Hampshire... 335 5. 380 5.4||A11 other States. . 745 11.3 199 11.4 
Maine............ 437 68 | 387 Dal 
CÓMBING MACHINES, BY STATES. 
|. 1900, .. 1890, 1900. _ 1890. 
States, Number Per Number; Per States. Nubjber Per |Number| Per 
of Cent of of  |Cent of Cent of of Cent of 
. Gombs Total. | Combe. | Total. It. Combs. | Total: Es To 
Massachusetts...... 29.2 20b 31.b|| New Hampshire.... 
Penhsy varia Dae ih Ose Se 2 M 1 on alnéo s.v ird aes 15 | 23 SI de 
Lon fur vc MUN : ' : 3"¿||In abave 8 States...| 1, 422 en o 820 —EU-| E ` 
Jersey...... 128 8.8 29 i ^ 
NOW Xo lUe 116 8.0 84 10.0|| 411 other States. . . . : | “zo 9 | zs 
Connecticut....... 57 | 3.9 27 | 3.2 Total oc iia a Ga | 100.0 839 | 100. 0 
WOVEN GOODS PRODUCED, IN WOOLLEN AND WORSTED. 
Per ` Per — 
Classes. Year. Şauare Cent OF ; Value. dud 
crease. crease. 
All wool, whether woollen ot worsted..... Grote wees 1900 216,359, 702 66.8 $117,757,169 44.1 
da 990 | 10105193 | yg | AE 1 vo 
n or co on mixe PR 9 € 9 0 9.0 9.0.0. € V6.6 . 901, e > , . d 
Unio 1890 56/829 882 Ee 24,304,960 | 
Cotton warp, with weft püttly or wholly of wool, 1900 152,878,584 +21,4 *42 437,799 *33.0 
worsted. or hair (or cotton weft with warp of ween; 1890 | 194 ee erie 63,361,687 | savage 
Wat eer eR ev LP DH Sasa Las ees... 1000 . 426,572,85 12.0 $183,306,664 8.3 
EE EE et? 1890 381,004, orate | 169, 409,239 | SN 
Decrease, " mw ee . D 
AVAILABLE SUPPLIES. = "IE 
! 1898. 1899. 1900. | 1901. 1902. 
Wool at Hand. B . Pounds. MEN .Pounds. |. . Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
ool clip, fleece and pulled................| 266,720,684. | 272,191,330. | 288,636,621 | 302,502,328 | 316, 341, 03 
Domestic wool on hand Jan, 1............. 127, 206, 000 | 225.0 031, 383 | 123, ,500 204,345,500 139,5 
Foreign wool on hand Jan. 1............... 49, :581,000 66,131,327 25,265,000 29,483,500 29 619 600 
In bond. Jan. Linus cascada RC a 4. 862,5 . 91,024,367 44,958,660 54,163,204 31,064, SE 
Foreign wool imported, Jan, 1 to July 1.... 8,938, 991 | 45,824,032 95,875,523 59.560.310 100, 858, 317 
Total ad Sea Ede en ,! 537,309,125 | 667,109,028 518,084,304 | 650,054,842 | 601,402 Za 
Imports of wool, July i to Oct. 1 eeeeseoeaeeae Ce eg ve LO 9 6$ à à à $9 9? 39 5» 8 à 3 6$ €* $88 9»15»5 e WOW? 34,209,893 


Total for 1902 to Oct, arr re roe A RR Cee Tee er NAAA SUE EEN enei 685,672,842 
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WOOL IMPORTED, BY PORTS AND CLASSES. 





Boston. New York, Philadelphia, "Total. 





Gross Imports Years 
Ending June 30 


Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 3. | Class 1. | Class 2, + Class 3, | Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 3. | 


Years.| Pounds. | f'ouuds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds, Pounds. | Pounds, | Pounds, | Pounds. 
1896 | 78,398,112] 9,539,531 | 30, 325, 613 28,939, 693 543, 352/52, 764, 614 8,301,219|12,010,008115,055, 110 220,030 622 
1897 131, 221, "457 23, 156, 843 | 33, "421 "729 48, 428, 014/2,371, "604 62, 522’ 961 | 9, 884, 9251, ,S11, 398/13.676 511/332, ,495, 042 
1898 36, 205 "712 2, "672, 113 22,823,187 5, 865, ns "458, 132 50, 071, "999 2, 306, 013 Jii 505| 9,661,885/130, "083; 012 
1899 8,335,942 1,554,556 12,456,404 2, 911,6 155, 121/43, 23 "114 1, 517, 560. 344, 368| 4,971,888] 75 ,498, 636 
3; 5,343,455 29, 333 220 3, 561 E 1 s216, "008 61 "922, 600 3, 28], i 13, 266, 758 14, 486, 204 152, 663, S72 

3,396,580 9,963, 5,602, 782 39; 112 400 | 2° "0725 "572,3 04 8, 171, "451 101, "518, 621 
Ud 51, 479, "822 








2,820,500 21 778, 976 7,308, Ht Séi 301 52,417,988 | 5,468, 922 266, 807 19,780,617 |162,243,110 


PRICE OF DOMESTIC WOOL IN BOSTON IN OCTOBER, 1890-1902. 














Source, 1890. |1891. |1892. |1893. |1894.| .895.)1896. |1897. |1898. |1899. |1900. |1901 . ;1902. 
Okio ee West Virginia. | | 
ashe | 
m ecco [133%] 31 281, 19 19 lot 291 
Mood AO Pese D ESAE 37 "| 38 |32” 0%) 22 0” 
Fine Delaine....ccceseeeess 30 20% 29% 
EEN MEN 19115 | 14 n 19% 
Medium... | 4 
Fine Deisine.. Au, 21% 15 21%| 
EE Wisconsin, N. Y., Etc.. 
rashes} ...o.o 6005000009000 0.0 | 14 1615 22% 
Medium....... ras - 3 | 21 21 271% 
pino Perune """—"—m 2 | 19 18% 27% 
uc dcr O | e (335 11% 17% | 
Meute 24 17% 18 2 
Fine Delaine........o....... 24 20 15 14 1916 | 
Beer ed UGR 
Ma Deu d d eT ECCE 25 16%| 18% 22% 
arate Loge and Illinois. ` 
nwashed. 
Medium ... 0. 0.0.0.8. 5.0. 0. 06006000008 24 í i17 17% 21 Y, 
Ter d B ) 
oured Basis. 
Spring fine 12 months. ...... | 60 55 | 33 44 
Fall, TEE dee 50 30 28 41% 
Er o ü j : 
coured Basis. 
S , Northern, free, 12 mos | 00 35 | 33% 44 
ire ee 50 29 | 98 41 
Territory wool, including Mon- 
tana, Wy oming, Utah, Idaho, 
a e 1 jg aree ead kPa get dcn 
coured Basis 
Staple fine. ....... deeg ek ee 55 35 | 34 47% 
Staple medium.............- 50, 33 32 -45 | 
Clothing, fiMO......oo.oooo... 50 | 94 32 45 
Clothing, medium..... cs cina 48 | 91 | 30 t 44 





WOOL IMPORTATIONS. 
The figures. in the following table, showing the number of pounds of wool imported into Boston, New 
vo ane PUDE, represent about 98.5 per cent of the total quantity imported into all ports of the 
nite ates 





United | | | Chinese | British | All Other 

LERTA: | Fusni, | EINEN: | Kingdom. Argentita Dess ay: Empire, | Australasia. [Countries. uda 
1896 ........ 13,150,009|17,987,703|14,220,068132,2851,941 048,350|26,084,232| 72,995,090 40,161,949|225.938,322 
1897......... 19,706,449 20; 239, TIT 21, 169, 419/64, 969, 556 ES EN gut 2 461, ,478 109, 912, 851 ,44 EA) 332,495,042 
1898......... 16,999,224] 9, KT? 162|12,434,332 16,134,219 | 20,369,294| 31.811.252|2:1,075,895 130, 083.012 
1899.........| 13,373,350. 5,697,377, 9,156,621| 7,901,691 "Lan. GE 4, 21, ,124| 1249,14 0117,638,19 5,498, 636 
1900......... 18,869,252| 9,577,147/20,393,063 20,064,219. 1,072,301 1130,998,289| 23,121,394 28,568,141! 152 663 ,812 
1901......... 13,720,814 8, 355, 941 |16,919,793/14,358,213 "783 076 9, 181 LOS} 92. 510 080 18-8 629. 345/101,518,521 

AR 16, 322, 231|12,215,316|21, 737,509/45, 287,370 p 744,123 162.243.110 





US, ,634 Ve ,843,396| 26,559,531 


(World's Sugar Production. 


PRODUCTION OF SUGAR FOR YEAR 1902-1903 BY THE PRINCIPAL SUGAR PRODUCING COUN: 
TRIES OF THE WORLD. 
PRODUCTION OF SUGAR—TABLE NO. 1. 


Cane Cane 


Country. Sugar. | Country. Sugar. 

E Tons. Tons. 
Louisiana e... ....oo 6... . . 6606006000 150000000.%0090 280,000 Peru? BAAL «0600000600000 .6...1.0... 115,000 
Porto ^ CO idee: oA neri ri El res ad e wes 100,000 | Argentine Republic..............* xus iie 120,000 
Hawaiian JIslands..... daer menm 315,000 | Brazil sodas x eee YET SEI ERA tee 187,500 
CUDA uo a OA ae Vi awe da CIR a PET 940.000 | Tava9 nc censes es e I) Ee x 8a ek aes CR , 842,812 
British West IndieS.........ooooooonmmo..o.o. 144,500 | Philippine Islandsp................. ee eee. E 90,000 
ncn West IndieS.....ooooooooomo... AEN 69,000 | Australia ..o...oooooocoonorariorosacinn coso 128,000 
MeXIQO justa oea s eU cee helene Gwe ar oe 115,000 Egypt | Lagu wb bu (equus AUS Saver uia Mis Qe arp Mod 90,000. 


*Crop. +Exports, 





A 














PRODUCTION OF SUGAR—TABLE NO. 2. 








Beet : Beet 
Country. | Sugar. | Country. Sugar. 
United States: Europe: 
California ag ee e e 4... 6 e e 9 9 * 9? 9 « 9? 9 » * 9 ee eg 9€? 9 70,909 Austria e. ep ee ge ee eg ee ee ee 9 Se e ee ée 6 e e e 1,025,000 
Colorado Sa ee e e ee ee ep ée ege ee ege e Seege e 29,643 Belgium se ge ge a € 6 9 e geg * * ee 9? 9? e Sep ee eege 240 000 
Michigan 5600000000000600000090000000000 57,678 France ée ee ee ep enee ge Se ëeeg ep ee ep e ee ee e 880,000 
Minnesota i... e uw rw vr oos A esoo 3,393 Germany ...... Er S IR EC Ble oes ..o.....| 1,730,000 
Nebraska ée eege ee ée ep ee ee ee Seege ege geg eg 1,168 Holland e gë pg ee pg € See ée ee ee ee ee 9 ée ee ee ee e O 125,000 
New York. ae 9 9 9 0 9 9 9 9 9 9» * e eo ge 9605000000000 2,500 Russia € € * * ee 9? 6 9 0 € € « 9 9 5» € 9 G8 * * 5» ee € [NE Í 1, 275, 
Ohio ..... RE NEN RE 1,339 Other countries.........«. a A | "355, 000 
Oregon eeegeeeeegepepgéegeep ene eege 979/0000 1,96 sl 
Washington ...ssssessesesso E SN 1,918 tal sesso sis x ere v eri e ie E er 9 EE 5,630,000 
Wisconsin. ... ecu eh ETUR EE a 3,463 Biana COLA os 4.55 S44 UO as 5,825,800 
Total ...... s. MONI sess] 195,800 | 





IMPORTS OF SUGAR, COFFEE AND TEA INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM 1830 TO 1903, INCLUSIVE, 
AND THE PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF EACH. 








Sugar, ` Coffee, Tea. 
Con- Con- Con- 
sump- sump- sump- 
Years, Imports, um Imports. tion Imports. tion 
Capita, Ui TERN oe | Capita. | | Capita, 
Pounds. Dollars, |Pounds.|| Pounds, | 


| Pounds. porate Pounds. 
113 ,922 12.1 


























Dollars. | Pounds, 























| 

1830......... ,490, 51,488,248] 4,227,021 2.98 8,609,415 2, 425,018 Be 
1840.........| 120,940,747 $ 581,078 14.1 94,998,095| 8,546,222 5.06|| 20,006,595| 5,427,010 .99 
1850,........| 218,430,764| 7,555,603 23.1|| 145,272,687| 11,234,835 5.60|| 29,872,654| 4,719,232 1.22 
1851.........| 380,402,289] 13,841,471 27.21] 152/519,743| 12,851,070 6.21 17,461,114| 4,198,005 .56 
1852 ........| 457,511,093| 14,712,848 30.8|| 193,906,353| 14,474,900 7.29 ,437,206| 7,285,817 1.03 
1853.........| 464,402,286] 14,987,831 34, 1 199,408,045| 15,545,986 1.26, ,121,745| 8,224,853 Wi 
1854.........| 400,928,085| 13,702,781 33.3|| 162,255,993| 14,549,718 Bopi 24,417,712] 6,729,447 ti 
1855.........| 473,809,847] 14,676,345 30 0 1,478,657| 16,940,400 6.43| ,333,097| 6,973,999 Wé 
1856.........] 945,226,430| 22,534,414 29.1 ,865,268| 21,573,558 1.96 889,850) 6,933,214 -65 
1851.........| 776,984,262| 42,774,614 27.7 240,676,227| 22,426, 758 7.49 20,367,824! 5,775,175 OT 
858..... +... | 519/200,387| 23,434,508 30.4¡| 189,211,300| 18,369,840 5,861] 32,995,021| 7,261,815 .97 
1859.........| 655,846,362| 30,577,335 32.21] 264,436,534 ,086,029 8.07| » 268,157! 7,388,741 16 
1860.........| 694,838,197 31,018,970) 30.5 202, 144,133| 21,883,197 PI 31,696,657] 8,915,327 .84 
1861.......-. 809,749,958| 30,637,897 34.3 99,655| 20,568,297 5 55,| 26,117,956| 6,977,283 .66 
1862....... 551,138,382| 20,357,090 23.5 122 199,311| 14,192.195 3,46 4,868,421| 6,545, Hl 
oe ust 518,594,861| 19,082,017 17.8 | 80,461,614 10,395,860 2:24| 29,761,037| 8,013,772 BO 
1861....... 32,230,241, 29,660,076 18.1! 131,622, 782| 16,221,586 3.16|| 37,229,176|10,549,880 1.04 
1865....... 651,936,494| 27,325,897 21.5|| 100,463,062| 11,241,706 2,43 19/568, 318| 4,956,730 KE 
1860........./1,000,055,024| 40,669,172 26 6|| 181,413,192| 20,531,764 4.96|| 42,992,738/11,123,231 1.17 
1867.......-- ,054,006; 35,941,253 28.1|| 187,236,580] 20,696,250 5.01|| 39,892,858/12,415,037 1.09 
1868........./1,121,189, 15j 49,495,102 29.3¡| 248,983,900] 25,288,451 6.52,| 37,843,612/11,111,5 .96 
1869.........|1,247,833,430, 60,407,202 32.2 254, 160,993| 24,531,743 6.45|| 43,154,354|13,687, 750 1.08 
1870.........|1,196,773,569| 56,923,745 35.3 ,256,514| 24,234, 6.00,| 47,408,481/13,803,273 1.10 
1871.........|1,271,413,053, 64,621,239 37.6|| 317,992,048] 30,992,869 7.91) „364,919; 17,254,617 114 
1872.......--|1,509,185,674| 81,213,001 39.1|| 298,505,946| 37,942,225 7.28] 63,811,003]22,943,575 1.46 
1873.........|1,508,304,092| 82,716,953 40.2|| 293,297,271| 44,109,071 6.87|| 64,815,136|21,466,170 1.53 
1874........- OO 81,887,463 41.0j| 285,171,512 ,048,967 6.59|| 55,811,605/|21,112,234 1.27 
1815,.« «eese viet ,990| 73,330,556 40.3|| 317,970,665| 50,591,488 7.08 ,896,899|22,613,108 1.44 
1876 ........|Lí 498, 977, ,412| 58,120,583 38 5|| 339,789,246 , 788,997 7.33|| 62,887,153¡19,524,166 1,35 
1877........--11,654,556,831| 84,978,182] 46.1|| 331,639,723| 53,634,991 6.94|] 58,347,112]16,181,487 1.23 
1878......... Dë 51,934| 73,090,958 ried 309,882,540] 51,914,605 $22 65,366,104 |15,660,168 1.33 
18179.........[1,834,365,836| 72,078,688 40.7]; 377,848,473] 47,356,819 7.42|| 60,194,673|14,511,618 1.21 
880.........|1,829,291,684; 80,087,720 42.9,| 446,850,7127| 60,360,769 8.78,| 12,162,936 19,752,631 1.39 
1881.........]|1,9416,745,205| 86,670,624 44.2|| 455,189,534 56, 181,391 8.25| 81,843,988) 21,004,813 1.54 
882.........|1,990,152,374| 90,439,675 48.4|| 459,922,768] 46,041, 8.30,| 78,769,060119:392,102| 1.47 
1883..... ....|2,137,667,665| 91,637,992 51.1|| 615,878,515) 42,050,513 8.91,| 73,419,164/17,302,84 130 
1884..... ....12,156,416,896| 98, 264,601 53.4 4,185,542| 49,686,705 9.26| D El EE 1.09 
1885.........,2,717,884,653| 72,519,514 51.8|| 572,594,552| 46,723,318 9.60| PISOS 14,047,583 1.18 
1886.........|2,689,881,765| 80,773,744 56.9|| 664,707,533] 42,672,937 9.36|| 81,887,998) 16,020,383 1.37 
1887.........|3,136,443,240] 78 411,224 52.7;| 526,109,170 SE 8.53| E 8 1.49 
888 ........12,100,284,282| 74,245,206 56 d 423, 645, 794 „507, 6.81,| 84,627,870|13,360,685 1.40 
1889...... ...|2,162,202,967, 88,543,971; 51.8|| 578,397,454 Gg 121,882 9 el 79,575,984 12,654,640 1.29 
1890......... 2,934,011,560 96,094,532 | 52.8,| 499, 159. 120] 78,267,432 1.83|| 83,886,829]12,317,493 1.33 
1891...... +. ./3,483,477,222| 105,728,216 66.3| 519,528,432 96,123,777 8.00|| 83,453,339/13, 828,993 1.29 
1892..... ee. . (3,556,509, 165 104,408,813 63.8,| 640, 210, 188/128,041.930 9.67|| 90,079,039/14,373,222 1.38 
1893. ...-13,766,445,347/110,255,184 64.4/| 563,169,068 ,485,558 8.31|| 89,061 281 13:851; 482 1.33 
1894......+.../4,345,193,881/]126,871, 66.7 90,314,676 8.30|| 93,518,711114,144,243 1.36 
1805..... ....135714,510,454/ 76,462,536 63.4|| 652,208,970| 96,130,717 9.33]| 97,253,458/ 13,171,379 1.40 
1896. eee. |3,896,338,557| 89,219,773 62.5;| 580,597,915) 84,793,124 8.11 ,9 2,104,440 1.33 
1891. «....[4,918,905,733| 99,066,181 64.8| 131, «640, 670| 81,544,384| — 10.12] |113,347,175 14,835,862 1.58 
1898......... 18:980, 250,900] 60,472,749 61.5; 870,5 14,455| 65,067,631} 11.68|| 70,957,715¡10,054,£ .93 
189 ......[3,980,230,569/ 94,964,120 62.6,| 831,827,063| 05,275,.470| 10.201 74,089,899| 9,675,081 .98 
1900 « » . -14,018,088,530/100,250,974 65.2|| 787, :991, ,911| 52,467,943 9.81|| 84,845,107/ 10,558,110 1,09 

1901..... ....]3,975,005,840| 90,487,800 68.7|| 854,871,310| 62,861,399|  10.60]| 89,806,453;11,017,876 ol 
1902. . . (3,031,915, 55,061,097 72, H 1,091,004,252| 10,982,155 Hn ae 75,579,125] 9,390,128 94 
1903......... 4,216,108,106| 72,114,291 ... -Í| 915,006,350| 59,200,740 108,574,905|15,059,229 cece 


NOTE—The coffee quotations may be found on page 554. 
The following table, compiled by the Agricultural Department, shows the world’s production of sugar 


for the periods named: 


Years. vane. | Beet. | Total. Years. Cane. | Beet. | Total, _ 
Tons. Tons. ons. Ton Tons. 
1897-1898 ............| 2, 862, 255 4,872,172| 7,734,427|| 1900-1901 ............| 3,507, Sot 6, 144, $53 9,652, 2451 
1898-1899 ............ 2. 995, 438 5, 014, 412 8, 009, 910|| 1901-1902 ....... es.. f| 3,714,630 6. O88, 126 10, 762, :756 
1899-1900 ............ 2 878, 904| 5, 590, 992 8, 469,896! ¡1902-1903 ............- 3,989, ,312| 5,825,803| 9, ,815,112 














Sugar Beets in tbe United States. 


Experiments during the last few years to determine 
the possibility of profitable sugar beet cultivation 
have placed this industry in an important position in 
parts of the West. It has been shown that clay loam 
soils produce the highest tonnage, while muck soils 
produce beets so low in sugar as to make them un- 
profitable. Thorough cultivation, suitable soll, mois- 


ture and warm Summers seem to be necessary to the 
cultivation of the beet. Several States pay bounties 
on sugar beets delivered at factories, and some of 
them encourage farmers by offering rewards for the 
highest tonnage per acre and the largest per cent of 
sugar. It has been shown that sugar beets can be 
grown with more or less profit in nearly every State. 


a EE dengt 
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Highest and Lowest Prices of Stocks from 1892 to 1903. 


(Compiled by the Wall Street Journal.) 


The following tables show the range of prices in the principal exchanges for railway and industrial stocks 
from 1892 to Oct. 20, 3: 





















































| 'To 
Stocks. Par. oes 
AA IA 1892. Lens | 1894.|1895.|1896.|1897.11898.[1899.|1900.|1901.|1902.|1908, 
Adams Express Co......... 100 Low..|14315|124 |140 |140 135 [1 [147% | 97% | 97% 108 ]111 J145 ]198 |204 
o 100 High. | 15516 180 154341153 119 ,150 ¡202 [240 ]|235 
Albany & Susquehanna..... 100 Low. . (100 |150 1/1166 |170 15 170 183 206 14 : 204 = .. 1238 
o 100 High. 165 |175 |176 |170 /18315/17712|186 1210 205 M 38 
Amalgamated Copper...... «1100 Low..| .. E ae S x T. d 8954| 6012| 53 33 58 
do 109 High. 99 1 |130 79 1558 
Am. Agric, Chem.......... 100 Low..| .. He m goe bx eg i T H Kal : 
do 100 High. $us ss e xe T s n ge, UL RN | 35 32%| 2o% 
do Pref, 100 Low.. . ee . ee ee a e ee ee oe 80 T8 416 
e dos üsna do ane High sa vs bà = Së e. ade ée) ida s 21 2 à 
Am. Car & Foundry........ OW.. ] 7 
do 100 High. | | 21%) 25%] 35 | 37%] 41 
do Pref, |100 Low..| .. "S EN vs e 51 | 573% | 67 854| 61% 
do do |100 High. e a ae se e 2. 68%, 12 8914,| 93%; 93 
Am. Cotton Oil............ 100 Low..| 321%] 24 2115| 14 8 9% 15%] 30 | 30 24 30 2514 
do 100 High. | 477&$| 514| 34% | 3015| 19 2676 393% | 46 373] 35%] 5754| 4614 
do Pref, |100 Low.. | 6315| 50 63 | 59 aT 5234| 66 8814| 88 85 6 82 
do do 1100 High. | 86%] 84 79%, 797% | 69 8012| 903% | 97 ¡100 9115| 994 | 98 
Am. District Telegraph..... 100 Low..| .. - a 40 30 2112|) 22 30 24%| 32 3214 
do 100 High. | . EM 40 39 21 30 5215| 37 40 423%] 411 
Am. Express C0............ 100 Low..|116 [100 [108 {109 |105 10915,1160 [133 [142 ¡169 [210 (171 
do 100 High. 1234 120€ 116 119%|116 [11912153 ¡160% ]|190 [210 65 12535 
Am. Grass Twint..........- 100 Low.. SS ne es sg SÉ i 3956] 27 6 
do 100 High i 45 6214| 293% 
Am. Hide E Leather.......- 100 Low.. : 8%| 2% 
do 100 High. . 133| 11% 
do Pref. |100 Low..| .. T : x SÉ ; . 34 10 
do do |100 High. | .. ^ $5 is Dau ure d ! 4315| 37% 
A O x4 Fs 100 Low..| .. ME Me SE Ss Se 1 27⁄2] 25% 9% 4 
do 100 High. .. eo oe ee oe e. 41 4 49% 41 36 31 Lë 11 34 
do Pref. {100 Low..| .. Ss Sie Ge ds d i 723| 60%| 62 2 16 
do do |100 High is 25 Sa Se dk i ee ,| T8%| 77%! 67 42% 
Am. Linsetd............... 100 Low..]| .. EM Pe oe EN s DE 8%| 6 5 14 5 
do 100 High. | .. ER $a SCH vx E Si 163%] 1634| 30%) 28 19% 
do Pref. 1100 Low.. Se :4414 | 3412| 31 3916| 25 
do do |100 High. 61 60 66 58 481, 
Am. Locomotive........... 100 Low.. s M 2215| 23!5| 10% 
do 100 High P gie d 36%] 31 
do Pref. |100 Low = "M 8336 67 
do o [100 High ia d 9114 |1004 | 95% 
Am. Malting.............. 100 Low.. 2 6 3 4%| 5 2% 
do 100 High 38 3TH) 7% 16 by. 
do Pref. Low SS 1615| 24 n" 22%| 21 141? 
do do |100 High.. ace 88 8714| 3144] 30 ae 241 
Am. SS EER & Refining... |100 Low.. Se EN 30 341% | 38% 36% 
100 High j 99 56%| 69 ath 
Ga Pref. |100 Low.. ES E .. + TT 85 88 E 
do do |100 High. | .. EN Sé Ep s Suë T 94144; 99 |104% 109 ioi 
Am. Spirits Mfg. Co........ 100 Low.. | .. és M 13 4%| Da 61 3 116 
do 100 High. ga s. Zo 15%| 14%| 1578| 15% | 15% 4 2%: 
do Pref. |100 Low..| .. |. |: 145%) 15%| 15 | 16 | 29121 14 | .. 
do do |100 High. 49 334 | 36 41% | 4116] 14 NT 
Am. Sugar Refining Co. .... 100 Low..| 78%! 61%| 7554| 8614] 95 ]|10915|10712|11412| 9514 10815,|113 [107% 
(Sug. Ref. Co. to '91) 10€ High. Dn Eh 114% |121 3% ¡12656 |15912|146% |182 [149 |153 ]1351$|1343$ 
ap Pref. |100 Low.. | 90 6632| 79 A 9014| 924 |1004 ¡103 {110 /]107 |111 |115 1116 
do do |100 High. 107% 1045 1095$ 10g 105% |121%/116 |123 [118 ¡130 |122 {122 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Co......... 100 Low..| .. de Së M ws .. [15712|16034 |11714 
do 100 High AN m we T m M .. 1167 f 
Am. Tel. & Cable.......... 100 Low..| 80 65% 85 89 78 8512] 88 94 87 94 84 TT 
do 100 High. | 88 9212| 93 |100 97 94 9815 105 9815 |100 96 92 
Am. Woollen Co........... 100 Low..| .. T = .. .. .. es ws 21 1334] 12 
do 100 High. 22 21%] 17%| 14% 
do Pref. |100 Low.. M 76 70 3 
do do |100 High 76% | 82% | 80% 
Anaconda Mining.......... 25 Low.. | .. du v $ z: "5 . 3115| 377$| 28% 0 b 
25 High - E dë - Y ag ; 547% | 544, [146 [1251 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe...|[100 Low..| 323%] 9%] 3 24 84] 9!4| 10%] 17 18 4215| 14M | 54 
do 100 High. | 465$| 36%] 16 23 18 17 956| 24%! 483% | 91 96 897 
do Pref. |100 Low..| .. SS d 16 1418| 17 3% 50 584 | 70 515| 84 
do do |100 High. | .. 20 ied 3614 104 3515| 5 68 EE 108 ¡1061 [10316 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 100 Low..| .. 54% | 583 | 3212| 10%} 9 | 123%] 437%] 554 | 81% | 925| 7156 
do 100 High. | .. 97%| 811%] 66% | 44 211%| 72 6115, 897% /|113  |118165|104 
do Pref. |100 Low..| .. i Le e a i E HE 72%| 833| 92 2% 
do do {100 High. | .. Ms me T ia Ge "m 85 97 9 634 
Boston & Albany (Bost. Ex.) |100 Low..|199 ]|195 [198 |205 1200 [209 |21714|/238 |238 |251 |25614]244 
o 100 High. [21614¡227 |212 |213 1217 |220 |262%/|280 1256 1265 1266 2621 
Boston E Lowell (Bost. Ex.).|100 Low. . !172% |170 183% 19614 |200 |205 |215 |227 |241 |238 {236 1280 
o 100 High. |186 |200 [199 1[2075$|209 |220 |227%/250 1249 |248 |248 |250 
Boston & Maine (Bost. Ex.). |100 Low..|159 1130 |126 |160 |149 [157 |160 |170 |187 |189 {1901%4/161 
o 100 High. |18534]178 ]162 |180 171 170 |1 210 215 9 195 
Boston & Prov. (Bost. Ex.)..|100 Low..|247?4|239 [250 1259121248 |261 1268 1283141/297 1297 1297% |290 
do 100 High. ¡256% |262 200% 208 267 |268 |2834|308 |305 1307 1307 |305 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit..... 100 Low..| .. ! .. : 18 A E 61 474 | 557% | 549% | 291; 
do 100 High. | .. | MA SS RK: 25 37 787% |137 88%| 88%| 723% | 71% 
Brooklyn Union Gas. ....... 100 Low.. E 15 85 /|106 |130 |140 |175 10 1170 
do 100 High. E 96 |137 |140%]160 1183 |22 2 225 
Brunswick Dock « C. 1..... 100 Low..| .. Í y Sie So 9%| 61 8 TY 5 
o 100 High. | .. T va Gs SES 14 2036$| 16 14 14 1314 
Buffalo, Roch. € Pittsburg..|100 Low..| 35 20 20 19 10 16%| 25 3014 7 10 24 
do 100 High 44 37 2414| 24 25 31 34 9 122 |128 |150 
de Pref. [100 Low..| 79 10 55 58 51 5446| 62 69 92 |116 |139 |140 
do |100 High. 88% | 863] 61 80 62%| 60%| 7644/1038 |125 1146 |145 |1 
Burl., & D & Northern.....|100 L 38 45 45 45 0 88 65 i100 |119 |120 |189 s 
do 100 High. 65 65 52 54 70%} 76 89 |110 |180%/186 |280 T 
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HIGHEST ANB LOWEST PRICES OF STOCKS.—Continued. 


do o |100 High 
Chicago, Ind, & Louisville. . . |100 Low. 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
do do |100 High 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. |100 Low 
do 100 High 
Së Pref. |100 Low 
do 100 High 
Chicago & Northwestern..... 100 Low 
do ` 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
do do |100 High 
Chieago, = I. & Pacific..... 100 Lo 
100 High 
Chic., St. P. Min's & Oma.. |100 Low 
do 100 High 
do, Pref. |100 Low. 
do do |100 High. 
Chic. Term. Trans. R. R..... 100 Low.. 
do 100 High. 
do Pref, [100 Low.. 
do , o |100 High.. 
Clev., Cin. Chic, & St, L....|100 Low.. 
do 100 High.. 
do Pref. |100 Low.. 
do . . do |100 High 
Clev., Lorain & Wheeling... |100 Low. 
o 100 High 
Cleveland & Pittsburg, guar.. |100 Low 
do 100 High 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.......|100 Low 
o 100 High 
Colorado Southern......... |100 Low 
do. 100 High 
E 1st pref. Low. 
o 100 Hig 
do 2d pref. 1100 Low 
do 100 High 
Columbus Hock. Coal & I... |100 Low 
0, 100 High 
Commercial Cable Co....... 100 Low 
do. 100 High 
Consol, Gas (Ne YX.)........ 100 Low 
o 100 High 
Corn Products............. 100 Low 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
do . do |100 High 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. ..|100 Low 
o 100 High 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. .| 50 Low 
o ` 50 High 
Denver & Rio Grande....... 100 Low 
' do 100 High 
do. Pref. |100 Low 
do. do |100 High 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge.... |100 Low 
' do. l 100 High 
Detroit Southern...........[|100 Low 
do. 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
o do [100 High 
Detroit United Ry.......... 100 Low 
o ` 100 High 
Disien Sec... leere 100 Low 
Dul h, 8, Sh & Atlantic. 100 Low. 
ulut » Shore antic. |1 OW 
100 High 
Erie R ilroad T——— 100 Low 
do: 100 High 
do 1st pref. ¡100 Low 
do. o -{100 High 
do. 2d pref. |100. Low 
O 


do: ; 
i ao r.r....«» 1100 We. 
Genemi Merti o €o.. 100 High. 





Stocks. Par; 

^ Canada Southern By... 100 Low 
f 100 High 
i Canadian Pacific Ry..... ee 100 Low 
H 00 High 
' Central R. R. of N. J. ...... 100 Low. 
: o 00 High 
Chess peak & Ohio. ........ 100 Lovy 
: o 100 High 
. €hicago & Alton........... 100 Low 
i . do 1 High 
Chieago, Burl. & Quiney.... 100 Low 
, o. , 100 High 
Chicago & East, Illinois... .. 100 Low. 
do. i 100 High 

do Pref. 1100 Low 
. do do |100 High 

, Chicago & Great Western... (IO Low. 
do 100 High 

do 4 p. e. deb. {100 Low 

do " do |100 High 

do 5 p. c. pref. A. |100 Low 
do do |100 High 

do 4 p. c. pref B: 100 Low 





.|10812| 94 


E 144 |140 


11237 11023 | 1194 |118 





1892.|1893.|1894.|1895. 





1896. 





104 1105 












123151121 {116 [123% |133 


3i | 28 | i91 


25 
6014 | 42 | 50 | 39% 
SUA Saulus | SS Si 
99'4| 95841 *9 | 37 | 26 
"7 | 649 | 54% 
11560 [185 |147 |140 155 


D. 156% 197% 154% 169 |162 


20%] 14% 
66% 12 


ig | 5 


ode 185 [150 |175 ]169 
108 |111 /]126 1133 


16112|168 


1251. 197 
127 |1551 |154 106 


i. Mi 175 174 174 |1 


814| 84| 10 | 10 
1934| 18%| 13 ^| 17%| 14 
45 | 24 | 24 | 32%] 37 
54% | 57% | 870| 55% | 51 


5 lo 5 
11%| 2%| "al 11 9% 


8 
6 


O 
Mo... o o 
x 
Sd 
N 
Es 





EE 39 | 
"ges pre Nos apa 
ME ED ES [d^ 
103 30 | 30s 20. | 20 
1197$|114)4| 45%] 41 39% 








.|1899. 





20% 41% 34M. 


295, KS ET e^| $4 9% 
“| 20 E 3 
1148 1180 “¡140 (145 Ira 162/5180 “|188 


114%| 99%], 93 
144% |134 76 129% 1123, y 


2) 2536| 3414 
40 | 63 


ERE ee 000 
ES 





1900. 


4614| 47 
10 | 61 
8495| 84% 


991% 99% 
9 115 


T 
1263% 150% 


8%| 8% 
1 4 
Seel 47% 
201 


25 0 15 

61% 1185 1% 

2134 |1871% 
158 


136% | 164 
2411220515 |223 4 |201 


106% 10614 
125% |1341 
157 


171% 


194% |194 34 
16% 


15% 

| 6415 
80 87 
12%| 12 
23% | 21 


5% |1 








1901. 


541 
89 i 
87 


258 
29% 
92/2 

103% 
18 


45 
14% 
17 
36 


43%) 62% 
120 |183% 
132 |200 [289% 














To 
Oct. 
20, 
1902. | 1903. 
11 571 
97 


78 
117% 145% 1152 
145% 1168 ^|183 4 


0 
29 | 4254) 277 
525%) 5712| 5312 
ERES 
4 
13814 |191 |170 
199% [205 [184 
91 |134% | .. 
1204 13614 105 
2 2 o 
36 ]|151 ]|1381 
16 |22 | 13 
27 295; 
90 | 8914| 83 
9434| 9514| 90% 
90% | 90%| 85% 
2 de 
41 24 
56 | 51%} 46% 
23 | 494] 73 
527% | 80 | 13% 
58% LE 
T1954 | 91% 
134 1005 (1884 
88 1983; 18314 


200 |200%|194% 
168 14 |204 dé |153 
215 |271 |2243% 
207 |230 |190 
48 74% |250 
116% /|152 |132 
175141206 [200% 
25 |140 |117 


14634 [170% |162 


180 |194% [190 
201 {210 |194 
10% 5 
31 24%| 1976 
28%) 20 | Boss 
di 72 Ch 
73 93 66 
101 1083% 13% 
115% 118 "1113 
12411244 |119 
27%| 39 | 65 
42%| 90 100 
89 189 185 
195 1192 191 
41%] 73% | 25 
1362 .110%2| 82% 
65) 144%] 10 
18 35% | 31% 
40 59. 441 
60 Viel 72 
6015 17 
2834| 537%] 48 
12%| 143$| 10 
2019| 247% | 22% 
168% |150 155 
189 180 |176 
187 205 164 
238 23034 |222 
e 26%) 22 
a 3836|. 35 
.. | 79%] «3 
s 90 89016 
105 15315 [149 


18512 |18415 |183 32 

18814. 1231 1230 

297 1216% 
35%] 18 


51% | 43 
86 64 
96% | 90% 
5. 12 
53% | 41 
13 TA 
25 20% 
E 
4 ! 
15 55 
97 90 
27 20 
33 34% 
10 7 
24 | 19% 
2858| 23 
| 42% 
601% | 62% 
a 74 
411!5| 44 
ae % 647 
170% |136 
334 |204 
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Stocks. 






ow..{119 |100 ]100 |100 14 
o . igh. {144 |14216|106 1134 J122 [141 |180 9 191% |2 203 |209 
Hocking Valley....+....... 1e igQw..| .. s E Se Ss Kd aie 2 30%| 40%] 6 68 
do E 00 High. | .. Si ef: ës: Ee Se d(5&| 42%] 7512/106,, [10632 
do Pref. 100 Qw..| .. | xc las qose xs E 16] 68 | 69% Si 71 
do. dd |100 High. BESI ae E ^. d Dé dx .£614|.7434| 88Y5| 98 9914 
Illinois Centràl............ 100 Low..| 9535; 86 82% | 81%] 844| 9115] 96. |10! 110 |124 137 ¡(125% 
: Ho ` l 100 High. |110 |104 90514 |106 98 ¡110% 118% 12 132% |154 74 |173 Ye |101 
International Paper........ 1100 pos: kd: xs e s 48 1432| 1815] 16%| Y 
do f 100 High. de * Ce 67 846] 26%| 28 23% | 197% 
do Pref. 100 Low..| .. y is p m .. 185 314] 58 | 69 | 70 | 60 
do dd |100 High. i. S is de Se Se 95 ` j 15 8114| 774| 144 
Iowa Central.............. |100 Low 9 5 6 565%! 575] 6 "4| 104| 11%] 21 3516 | 16 
do 100 High 15%| 11 11%] 11%] 1034| 13%| 1154] 15%] 27958 | 43% | 51% | 48 
do Pref. |100 Low.. | 81 | 12 | 23%4| 19 | 19 | 23 | 25 | 40 | 39 | 48 3034 
|. do  . . -ao 1100 High 56%| 37 39% | 38 38 41% | 42% | 624 | 58 8714! 90% | Ti% 
Kansas City South..... .¿». 1100 Low EN is ; dt vs Se as va 7 13%| 19 16% 
uo : 00 High vs ose $ ae ie e 1732| 25 39 36% 
do Pref. |100 Low aw bris zu e B - is 27%| 35 44 20 
do do |100 High oe ae ho m : iss 433] 49 | 62%] 61% 
Laclede Gas Light Co....... 00 Low 17%! 9*|15 | 14%] 17 | 92 | 373| BL | 65 |7 TO | 84 
DEN 100 High 2734| 26 | 27 | 33%| 80 YY Ch 85 | 80 | 9515| 92 [100 
Lake Erie & Western....... 1100 Low 2014] 12%] 1378| 154] 12%] 13 2 |14%| 20%] 39% | 40 24 
do . |100 High 9734| 253| 1944| 28 22%| 22%| 2315| 24 52 1635| 711%]| 53 
do Pref. |100 Low 694 | 53 63 61 56%| 58:14 | 53 60 8314 |108 34 |120 90 
go JU uo |100 High. | 80 82 OK) 83 115 |135%:138 J118 
Lake SI ore & Mich, South.. |100 1.03.. (120 |1 11854|13415|1844|152 .17034|19612|19T 0 |325 1278 
i 9 4 oe 100 High. |140151134145|139 4153341156 |181 |215 |208 {240 |355 [340 [334% 
Lehigh Valley (Phila. Ex.).. | 50 Low 5014| 29358 | 3258| 27%] 27%] 20%] .. 22%| 21%} 28!2| 2914| 39 
do , i 50 High 62%| 62 423% | 43 38%| 324 | .. 30 30% | 39% | 38%] 45% 
Leng Island Hi RS e EE DO Low..| 95 90 642; 83 40%| 38 40. |196745| 4732| 67 712% 
do . . 50 High..|112  |11815|100 8814| 84 55 69% |208 89!5| 90 91% 
Louisville & Nashville...... 100 Log. 6494| 39% | 40%] 89 | 37%4| 40%] 44 | 63 | 6834| 76 J10216] 95 
., do o . 100 High 841; 773%%| 5736) 6615| 55%] 63%) 6574|.883&| 89 111134 |4593 |1303% 
Maine Central (Bost. Ex.)...]100 Low 112 {100 [10814|125%/120 |118 |122 |148 ]15615|166 72 |173% 
.. do : 100 High. .| 187121130 1130 139% 136% |180 140 |176 ]170 |173 |178%]180 
Manhattan Elevated........ 100 Low..|104 |100 5:021! 95 | 734| 813| 90 ].8514| 84 | 83 12614 
f. 100 High. | 156% |1743 |19735|119 7& 113% 113 [1204 |1383 % |116% 1145 |158 ¡155% 
Metropo itan Sec. boom”. . .o. 100 id oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ee eo ee 109 10 
do l 100 High e D Si SS SS Es ..  |13416|12876 
Metropolitan Street........ Low..| .. | .. s 9934|12514]147 ]14494|150 |135 | 997 
. o 100 High. x | a - $$ .. ]13315|19434|]269 |182 |177 T4 |142% 
Mexican Central........... [100 Low..{ 10%! -5 558| Bal -6%] 5 44) Bäi 101% | 1234| 20%! 9% 
. do ` 100 High. | 24%] 13 9%| 14 | 123% | 93| 7. | 17%] 1738| 30 | 3136| 29 
Mexican National ctfs...... 100 Low..| 34] .. iod % % 1 $ 1 256) 35] 14i4| .. 
do 100 High VN ees 4 214) Gei 1 B| 5 | 1514| 20%]. 
Michigán Central...... 24100 Low 192 797% | 94 91% | 89 90 991% ¡110 |104 |107%/150 {102 
; do. . 100 High. |117 108 % |1003 '103 9775|11174|118 |116 |115 |180 |192 |135 
Minneapolis & St; Louis..... 100 Low en ee .. 14 12 16 24 3514| 45%] 67341105 41 
do af 100 High ; a3 26% C ke 314| 384 | 78 711% /|1114/|115 /110 
do Pref. 1100 Low Ht PAS 8915 9 46 .| 46 T314| 871511014 118% 85 
do .. ; do |100 High. | ;. à 62 [| 53%} 62*4| 78%] 9912|10414 |124 12 |127 94 |118 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... |100 Low 13 & 12 94M] 9% lu 10 Hiel 9 15 22% | 15% 
do 100 High 2034| 16 65$| 19 14%| 16% 141 14%| 173| 353%] 35%. | 30% 
do Pref. |100 Low 24 3%| 18%| 18'4| 16 | 24%| 28% | 283] 25%] 37 | 51 | 33 
do . do {100 High 3314| 28% | 271% | 41 3118] 42 41 454 | 4732| 68%| 694. | 63% 
Missouri PacifiC............ 100 Low.. | 537%] 1616; 184] 189% | 18 | 10 | 22 | 33 | 883%| 69 | 96% | 5074 
2 dg. 100 High. | 65%| 60 3%| 4215 39% 40% 464 | 52%| 72% |124Y5 |125 1 |115 76 
Mobile & Ohio. .......... 100 Low 33 634| 15%) 13% 8 2 32 35 44 90 85 
do. | 100 High. | 42%] 37 | 22 | 27 | 20 | 32 | 3216] 52 | 49 93 | 96% 
Morris & Essex..........- 50 Low..|14314:136 |148 |156 50 6214 |167 Ya 125% /1911/195 {190 
o. : .50 High. ;| 155 1163 1164 11711!4|16624|17315|180 1187 ([14553$|19714|19872|191 
National Biscuit. .......... 00 Low 2s SCH : ; Déi Ve 31 23 40 32 
do 100 High - .. oe š ee 5274) 62 | 40% 534 | 41% 
do Pref. |1 ow Ls vox Ss d SR 4d el 89 | 79%) 92 |101%| 94 
do do |100 High set teens m m R ae 106. |107%| 96 |103% [109% |106% 
National Lead............ «oo Low..| 31 | is] 22 | 17% | 16 | 217%] 264] 2212] 15%] 15 | 15%] 11 
do 00 High. | 515] 52% 44%! 3714] 28 44 395%! 4012| 2814| 25% 2 29 Ye 
do Pret, 100 Low 81 48 68 73 75 884%} 99  |103!5| 88 17438, T8%| 15 
do . do 00 High 99%| 96 9215| 94% | 9234|10954|11415|116 [106%] 93%] 96 95 
National R. R. of Mex e...o». 00 Low ee oe ee ee es i ee ee oe ee . e e 17% 
do | 00 High | EN | : 4% 
Q Pref. ido kon a e oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe e 84 
o do 00 High e M Se ër 2s eee d SS Se SA is 41 
O 2d pref. i m eo oe ee .. .. ee ee oe oe ee 20 
o E do 00 Hig! ee .. .. ee e ea ee ee LE .. 2816 
N. Y. Air Brake...........- g0 Low.. | .. | -- .. | -- |22,] 14 4110 [112 ]|133 1148 [105 
N. Y. Cent. € Hudson R....|100 Low.. 100% 92 .9514| 90 88 923/105 |120 |125% 139% 147 |1125 
o 180 High. [119% [11114 /102% 104% | 9918|11072|12476|144 54 |1453 |174 12 116876 | 156 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. 100 Lo 15144) 9%] 13 10 9 11 1134| 11 11 16 40 19% 
O . 100 High 22%| 20%| 16% | 184 | 19 17%} 155| 19% | 2432| 577% | 57% 45 
O 1st pref. |100 Low..| 72 45 62 65 6744} 675%)! 78 65 75 |100 |110%|100 
gd do 00 High. | 81!5| 78 715%] 75 80 814%] 76 85 |110 |120 |124%]/113 
o 2d pref. |100 Low..| 2234] 18 | 25 P 28 |: 29 | 47 | 80 | 50 
oO ‘do 00 High. 344| 3414| 35% : 43 40%} 41 5844] 95 ¡100 MI 
N. Y. & Hatlem............ 80 Low..|250 |210 |250 85 |295 [320 |360 |400 {409 |405 {414 
O > 50 High. |27 P 300 1320 |353 90 |420 410 414 
N. Y., Lackawanna & West..|100 Low..|10754| 9914|11016$|11414|100!4]119 1120 ]12015|130 |1341 |1383% 133 
do. 00 High. |1137%]|1 17%|119 4120 ¡122 |128. Ji 1 139 |141 34 |138 
N. Y., N. H. € Hartford. ... 1100 Low 174 |160 160 11784 |1898 |207 34 |206 12 |209 Y | 18732 
ao : -— 1100 High. |256  |26214|197 |218 |186 185% 201..]1222 [215% [217 |255 2204 
N. Y., Ontario & Western. .. |100 Low 1734| 11 14 113| 1134| 12%) 133%] 183) 184] 24 2534] 19 
, do , . 00 High 23%| 193| 17%| 194| 16% 2072 1918] 28% | 324 | 4015| 37% | 39A 
North: American Co......... 100 Low oe 21| 23%] 23%] 8%] 3% ¥%| 6%| 13%! 19 a ee 
do 100 High 18%] 11% 5% q 6% 6% T% | 17958 | 22% | 25 e 
o rr ERBEN EM E epee ree EMEN S 124% 
o * ig D . e e . è ee ee oe us T n H O 
Norfolk €; Western......... 100 Low..| _9 Dél 4 1% %| 9 11 173% | 2: : 55 | 64% 
do 100 High. | 18 Hal 9'2| 6%| 12%| 11% 10% 285 | 456% | 614%) 80% vai 


Great N orthern pref. 
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HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF STOCKS.—Continued. 


Stocks. Par. 

Norfolk & Western....Pref. |100 Low.. 
do do |100 High. 
Northern PacifiC..........- 100 Low. 
do 100 High 

do Pref. |100 Low.. 

do do |100 High. 
Old Colony R. R. (Bos. Ex.).|100 Low.. 
O 100 High. 
Pacific Coast C0........... 00 Low. 


do 00 High. 
do 1st pref, 1100 Low. 
do o |100 High. 
do 2d pref. |100 Low.. 
do ` do |100 High. 
Pacific Mail S, S. Co.......- 100 Low.. 
do : 100 High 
Penn. R. R, Co.......... 50 Low. 
0 : i 
P. G. L. € C. Co. (Chicago). |100 Low 
do 00 High 
Peoria a Eastern..........- 100 Low : 
100 High. 
Pitts., , Cin, Chic. & St. L.. rosa 
100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
do a. .99 |100 High 
Pitts., Ft. W. & Chic., guar. [100 Low 
o 100 High 
Pressed Steel Car..........- 100 Low. 
do 100 High. 
do Pref, |100 Low. 
do do |100 High 
Pullman Pal. Car Co....... 100 Low 
. do , : 100 High 
Railway Steel Spring....... 100 Low 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
.d do |100 High 
Reading er ci a ass Low. 
o 50 High 
do 1st pref. | 50 Low 
do do 50 High 
do 2d pret 0 Low. 
do o 50 High 
Rensselaer & Saratoga...... 100 Low 
o 100 High 
Republic Iron & Steel....... 00 Low. 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
a d Westem. Dë GE 
Rio Grande jestern.....- ow 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low. 
do do |100 High 
Rock Island Co........ 100 Low. 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
do : do {100 High 
Rome, Watertown & Og'burg |100 Low. 
de ds 100 PRA " 
ubber Goods........ ees OW. 
Bue do 100 High 
do Pref 0 Low 
Be do (100 Low. 
Hion ctfÍS.......-...+ OW 
Silver CN , - a 00 High 
ose ph & Grand Islan OW 
Bede 100 High 
do 1st pref. |100 Low. 
do 100 High 
do 2d pref. |100 Low 
de San Francisco. . 190 Eat 
s & San Francisco. OW. 
irr 100 High 
: do 1st pref. 1100 Low. 
do 100 High 
do 2d pref, |100 Low. 
do 100 High 
St. Louis & Southwestern... |100 Low 
do 100 High 
do Pref. |100 Low 
do : 100 High 
Standard Rope & Twine..... 100 Low 
o 100 High 
Southern Pacific Co........ 100 Low. 
do 100 High 
Southern Ry Co., vot. tr.ctfs.|100 Low 
do 100 High 
do stamped, ext'd, |100 Low.. 
do o [100 High. 
do vot. tr. ctfs. pf. |100 Low.. 
do 100 High. 
do Stamped ext'd. Low.. 
do do /|100 High. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron...... 00 Low.. 
o 100 High. 
o Pref. |100 Low.. 
do de |100 High. 
Texas = ESSA Pus ies ix -- 1100 Low.. 





100 High. 
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1894. 1895. (1896. |1897. 
8 2234 
26% 193| 19%| 48% 
3%| Giel 12%) 11 
6%| 8%| 14%| 22% 
12%4| 10%| 30% | 32% 
233%| 27 | 36 | 6196 
171 |176 |170 |176% 
181 |182%|180 [187% 
ee . . e e 
i3%| 26 | 16%| 24 
24^| 341,| 31 | 3934 
48 | 48%| 4934| 51% 
52:6| 57% | 04% | 59% 
m ` | fl oder 
2 12.1% 5 
6 | 10%| 7%] 8% 
10%| 12 | 11 111% 
314| 2214 | 1814| 3914 
41 "1 4314| 10% | 44% 
54 | 60%| 59 | 70% 
149 |160 |150 |150 
160 |169 |166 (1723 
152 J146 |138 |152 
174 |178%1164 |186 
i3%| Ae) "2àse| 16% 
23%| 22% | 31% | 29 
ee oe eo 381 
ee ee ee 57% 
ee ee oe 22 
. ee ee 35% 
172%|178 liò |17 
181 {189 {183 (e 
oe ee ee | ee 
D ee ee | oe 
is lis |i6 | id 
16%| 19%] 18%| 2032 
.. | 30 | 39 | 25 
: 46% | 46%| 61% 
10915|11234|108 J1i6 
118 "(120 |118 [122% 
64 | 60 | 62%) 519% 
67 | 69% | 70 | 65% 
E 1 25 
ee 4 Hi 
e ee ee | $478 
dE eee Ge | 54 1 
ee ee ae 1015 
ee D ee | 20% 
ee . E | 5 
e Ke 3117 31. 
sie vs 37 109% 
ME d 12 112 
so]. d 1414] 27% 
à | 'áxw| 2 1 
Suel 9%| 5%| 7 
7 6% 344 
11 | 19%| 13 | 14% 
ullo nk Bie] 2% 
21: T 121%) 11% 
1714| 16% 1314 
25 ^| 26%] wey] 23% 
10%| 7 | 6%| 7 
1475 | 147% | 11% | 12% 
$ix| 223 | iby! 22% 
454] 4415] 3314| 38% 
14 | 134113 117 
0%| 46% | 34%] 351% 
EEN E ^55 
TA [02x] .. | 80 
6% B| 
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To 
Stocks Par. b^ 
1892.[1893.|1894.11895.]1896.|1897.11898.|1899./[1900.[1901.|1902.|1905. 
hird Avenue, N. Y...... we [100 Low..| .. | s ae 160 |146 ¡145 |117%| 45%|117 ]122 |100 
do 100 High. | .. m ad 181 |173 /19415|242 ]1351$|12912|134 |128% 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.|100 Low..| .. eje Me A n Së e 103,1! 18 15 
do 100 High VS a b E 251% | 33 31% 
do Pref, |100 Low..| 2 | 2: | i 2 28 | 49%| 24 
.. do f do |100 High s. Sg e Sé Ss o's 39 5 48 
Twin City Rapid Transit....|100 Low..!' .. EM as : SS 914| 1614} 88 614%} 65% /|107 19 
lo 100 High. | CS x3 Sie Sie 1434; 3615| 73 70% |10956|129 |122% 
Union Bag € Paper......... 100 Low..! .. "n en i vos ia uS 174| 10 12 11%| 4% 
do 100 High. | .. së | e E a | ; es 45 25 19%| 1814| 15 
do Pref, |100 Low..] .- e EH š Si ; 71 56% | 65 72 65 ` 
. do. do 1100 High., .. £5 s - ; | 89 713| 153% | 85 Re 
Union Pacific.............. 100 Low..| 35% | 154| 7 3%} 4%| 23 38% | 44 76 9315| 65 
do 100 High. | 5014| 42 22%| 17%] 12%| 27% | 36%] 61%] 81 133 113% 11045 
do Pref. |100 Low.. .. "s v T sk bus 45%| 66% | 70 8156| 86 83V, 
. .do o [100 High. | .. $a i MN Se Se 74534; 84156| 853$| 9912] 95 9514 
United States Express Co... |100 Low..| 44 43 41 36 35 37 8 45 45 53 97 95 
o 100 High. | 68%] 701!5| 57 50 48 48 584 | 60 59% |100 |160 |150% 
United States Leather...... 100 Low.. | .. Se 8 7 5%) 6%4| 54| 5 T4| 7%| 10%| 6 
do 100 High. | .. s 11 2494| 117%| 10 87%| 407%] 19 165| 154 | 154 
n al 1 EJE ES EE E: 1E | eel Fee) a 
o igh. e e ee 4 2 4 4 4 4 
United States Realty & Con. 100 Low. e ee ee ee ee eo ee e ee ee ee 20 5 
do 100 High. | .. we ee "m se Sie SA Se š 32 281 
do Pref. |100 Lew.. | .. ee . . cà is Se dé T e Sé 35 
do 100 High. | .. De - Se vie vs Za M Sé ës 75 73 
United States Rubber....... 100 Low. 38 17 3315, 21 14% | 10 id 37% | 21 12% | 14 T 
do 100 High. | 4834| 6056] 451!45| 48 29 2544] 4815| 57 44 34 19 19 
do Pref. |100 Low..| 935$] 51 .80 15 65 50 60 99% 4$ 41 49 30% 
. .do do {100 High.*| 99 99 99 9815| 89 76%|113%|121 |104%4| 85 58 
United States Steel......... 00 Low..| .. in vs ME oe r SÉ M: E 924 29%| 12% 
do 100 High. D oe ee ee eo eo ee ee ee 55 46 de 22% 
do Pref. |100 Low.. S A . Së . e . ws 69 9 57 
do . do |100 High. | ;. |... bh. lod. AIT eat. : 1%| 97% | 89% 
Wabash Railroad........... 100 Low..| 10 Dal 5%] 5 4%| 4%! oul 6%| 6%] 11 21% | 16 
do 100 High. 15 12% 8!5| 10 8 9% GEZ 8%; 14 26 |; 38% | 32% 
do Pref. |100 Low. 22%| 10 12 12 11 11 1414| 19 | 16 2334] 37 21% 
do do |100 High 3315| 264 | 18 2615| 19% | 24 244%) 25%; 27 46%. 54%) Dota 
Wells-Fargo Co............ 100 Low. !140 /]120 |105 us 0 97 |112%]/120 |120 [130 ]185 |191 
. o | 100 High. |148% |150 28 ¡115%]/|101 ]120 ]151145|135172|140 |199%/255 |249% 
Western Union Telegraph Co |100 Low 82 67% Sch 82%| 72% | 75 824 | 82 T1 i? 81 434| 80% 
do . 100 High. |[1003$|101 92 95 90% | 9634] 95%| 9814| 88% |1004| 97%2| 93 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...... 100 Low 19 10 9 67 5% 7%| 8 11% 17 12 
do 100 High 4014| 23% | 143% | 18 13%| 6% 63| 13 13%| 22 30 2119 
do 1st pref. |100 Low | 62 | 31 | 3214) 29 | 20% | 2%| 8 | 45 | 44%| 45 | 491£| 41 
do o 1100 High 80%| 67%| 51%| 54%| 4034| 29 30% | 64 58 60% | 66 62 
do 2d pref. |100 Low SA 22 a se es ex m 2114| 21 24 28 0 
do do |100 High . =< za EM " x 327% | 33'1$| 38 2%| 3815 
Wisconsin Central...... . [100 Low 144| 5 1%| 24| 1%| 1 1 13%| 10 14%| 19% | 141: 
do 100 High. | 214 | 15%| 9 | 8 | 4%| 434 3%] 21 | 204| 26 | 31 | 20% 
do Pref. |100 Low. 40 35 ¡25 1%] 3 44 30 3815.39 34 
do do {100 High ! 50 48 35 8 634| 59 57 4954; 57 50Y 
COST OF MEMBERSHIP IN EXCHANGES, 1903.* 
Exchange. | Cost. Exchange, | Cost. 
Baltimore Stock Exchange............... eese | $7,000||New York Maritime Exchange................. | $70 
Berlin Bourse (entrance fee) not transferable.... 750||New York Mercantile Exchange................ 160 
Boston Stock Exchange......oooooooooooom.o.».. ,000||New York Metal Exchange........ooooo..ooo.. 550 
Chicago Board of Trade, 3,550| |New York Produce Exchange.............ooo.... 550 
Chicago Stock Exchange................ eee 1,200|[New York Stock Exchange.................... 0,000 
Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex., N. Y..., 2,000||Paris Bourse (appointments made and controlled; 
London Stock Ex. (entrance fee) not transferable| | 2,000|| by French Government)................ ooo... 
Montreal Stock Exchange............ eee 25,000||Philadelphia Stock Exchange.................. 7,500 
New York Coffee Exchange..... ERA REOR e i000 St, Louis Stock Exchange.................. s. 7,500 
New York Cotton Exchange................... ,000||Pittsburg Stock Kvchange, .........esesseses... 10,500 
*By courtesy of Henry Clews & Co. ‘ 
TABLE OF MARGINS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Minimum Amount Carried Margin or Deposit Usuall 
Stocks, Produce, Etc. | on Margin. | E Required. g 
E£tockKS... eee eee poo eese RER ER EE e ¡200 baren, . ccce eee eee ren 10 per cent par value........ *$1,000 
Grain options (New York market)...... [5.000 bushels... 4. ea sos vee ee sxe Sc. per bushel.............. 290 
Grain options (Chicago market)........ 3,000 bushels............ NEAL $c. per bushel.............. 250 
Lerd options (New York Market)..... .. [250 tierces—85,000 pounds. .......... loc. per poUMd......oo..... ^ 425 
Lard options (Chicago market)......... 250 tierces—85,000 pounds. .......... loc. per PoUMd............. e 429 
Pork options (Chicago market). ..... e e o 1200 DattelS.....oor oos er ao eo EN $1.00 per barrel............ . 200 
Short ribs options (Chicago market).... |50,000 pounds............. eere loc, per pound............. 200 
Cotton options (New York market)..... |100 bales—50,000 pounds. ...........;$1.00 per bale.............. 100 
Coffee options (New York market)......|250 bags—32,500 pounds... 2.65. lc. per pound.............. 325 
Silver bullion certificates............ e «11,000 ounces........... ec eee eee 10c. per ounce.............. 100 
Stocks, Produce, Etc. | A for Round | Smallest Fluctuations. 
Stocks. uve x e FES Rhea va y EE e 14 of 1 per cent par value... *$25.00) 4 of 1 per cent par value... *$12.50 
Grain options (New York market)...... jj of 1c. per bushel......... 6.25|74% of 1c. per bushel........ 6.25 
Grain options (Chicago market)........ 1$ of lc. per bushel......... 6.25|+% of 1c. per bushel....... " 6.2 
Lard options (New York Market)....... uC. per tiertO....ooooooooo.. 12.90|lc. per 100 pounds.......... 8.50 
Lard options (Chicago market)......... Dc. per Uerce, 12.50/2%c. per 100 pounds....... « 21.25 
Pork options (Chicago market). ........ Be. per barrel............. 12.50/2%c. per barrel............. 6.25 
Short ribs options (Chicago market).... |2%c. per 50,000 pounds..... 12.50/2%c. per 50,000 pounds..... 12.50 
Cotton options (New York market)..... 10c. per bale............... 10.00|1 polht. i o yer no 9.00 
Coffee options (New York market)..... .|8c. per bag...............- 20.00 Joc. Po 100 pounds........ . 16.25 
Silver bullion certificates.............. 44 of le. per ounce......... e 2.50\% of lc. per ounce......... Ki 


*Shares of the 
$50 each) were boug 
upon the stock ca 
per bushel. 


ar value of $100 each have been taken as the basis, but if 100 shares of half-stock (par value 
t, the figures, of course, would be reduced one-half. Amount of margin required depends 
ed. 1One-sixteenth fluctuations are sometimes made, but the regular quotations are Y of le. 
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Foreign Trade of tbe United States. 
EXPORTS. 
Merchandise and specie exported from the United States during the flscal year ended June 30, 1908: 

Article. Quantity. | Value. Article. uantity. | alue. 
agricultural implements....|  ...... $21,006,622|| Musical instruments. ....... ud Tae 3,281,509 
ARMAS. esmas “sewer 34, 781, 193||Navalstores..............- Wo Rae ,918,708 
Books, maps, engravings, etc. | = ...... 4,442,053 Oilcake and oilcake meal, 

Brasa and its manufactures.. | | ...... 2,000,432 OUuDdSs.. i.d vases Saws 21.201 PUT 19, 143, 7 1 
Breadstuffs—Com, bush..... 74,532,207 40,540,631 || Oila—Animal, gauns....... 56,564 
ats, bush..... ,613,809 1,850,7 Mineral, crude, gallons j34: ESOS 6.320 509 
arley, bush 8,429,141 4,662,544 Mineral, rez “ned, gals.. | 806,264,686 60,357,519 
Rye, bush..... 422,731 3,143,910 Vegetable EC t. i cuna ee ee 16, SE 
heat, bush.. 114,181,420 87,795,104 |Paints, pigment: and enlors,.| = = ...... 2,350 
h. flour, bbls.| 19,7 16,634 13,156,404||Paper and manufactures of...) sw. sa ee 180,014 
Carriages, cars and parts of, Paraffin and paraffin wax, 
and other yehicles......]|] .  ...... 10,499,195 pounds, i... ese cas ea ben 201,325,210 9,411,294 
Chemicals, drugs, medicines, Provisions—Beef prod., lbs.. 412,399,253 38,410,958 
o sewers 13,967,601 Hog prod., lbs..| 928,528,673 110,720,045 
Clocks and watches... s... | oe eres 2,138,529 Olen g'ne, lbs..| 133,655,991 12,780,161 
Caal—Anthracite,tans..,... 1,388, 653 6,732,571 Other meat pr. Mos 11,702,411 
Bituminous, tons..... 5,210,222 4,473,927 Dairy products. . ah cn $ 75,582 
Copper and mitra. Of. sessed. e c es 9,6 1,196||Seeds—Flaxseeéd, bush...... 4,128,130 ,698,492 
Cotton—Unmanf’t’d, lbs. 3,543,043,022! 316,180,429 AJLother..ve.e]. 4] ^ 7 sewed $,150,791 
Manufactured......| | ...... EE ee - mee eus 2,452,117 
Egrthen, stone and china- Spirits—Maltliquors........] — |... ,178,740 
SA Ne E ie AE 552.099 Distilled, proof gal. 2,390, ape ,442,983 
Kees, EEN new RR ———— 1,517,189 325,571 Wines + ya cvs ws 683,36 315,176 
Fertilizers, tong........-... 4,180 6,724,301 ||Starch, pounds............. 21,159, Zei 592,94 
Fibres, vegetable and textile Sugar and molasses, galls..., 15. TIT, 78 2,210,704 
rasses, manufactures of...| | | ...... 5,290,048 pugar refined, paunds FREE 10,421,055 358,537 
O — 0 ckEE IUS i71 "274 obacco—Unmanf't'd, De: 368, 184, 084 35,250,893 
Fruits and DUES esse | maras 18,057,677 Manufactured. . MEET 193,796 
Eurs and fur Skid... 5 vos] ——— vesvcxe 181,1 5||Varnish, gallons............ 660,553 67,475 
Glass and glassware.........|  ...... 21150,699||Vegetables..........0....oool  «..... 2,543,488 
Glucose or grape sugar, lbs.. 126,239,981 ,460,022 ||Whalebone, pounds......... 113,204 507,552 
Gunpowder and Slee ades 2,454,910|| Wood and manufactures OF. el! ‘phere 57.748.595 
Hone and soap st ERR eech kee ,926,585||Wooland manufactures of...| = ...... ,122,1 
Hay, tons.... 2... eee eee 50,074 28,483||Zinc and manufactures of....| — ...... 1,672,367 
Hides and skins... essees.. 12,859,549 etat Allotherarticles...........] | | ...... 1. 695,739 
Hops, pounds$............ 1,194,105 1,909,951 
India rubber, manuf’t’s of...| ° ...... 4,116,351 
Instruments an apparatus Total exports domestic 
far scientific purposes.....|  ...... 7,130,508 merchandise.........| | ...... 1,392,231,637 
Iron and steel , manuf't's of.. SECH 96,642,467 Exports foreign merch dise.. E 27,906,377 
Jewelry and manufactures of Specie—Gold, domestic......|  ...... 44,584,640 
gold d and BFE AR sas Sy ews 1,293,0 Gold, foreign. ...... | — ...... 2,500,955 
Leather and manuf't's Cen deer 31 CAE Silver, domestic.....| 2.0.0... 40,121,497 
Marble and stone, and man- Silver, foragn....... A 4, 128; 162 
ufactures pf...... AS wae es 1,565,244 | 
Foreign Trade of the United States. 
IMPORTS. 
Merchandise and specie imported into the United States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 

Article. . |. Quantity. | Value. Article. . Quantity. | Value. 
Animals... we mei EE —Á 4,531,3485||Iron and steel, and mfrs. ot.. | = ...... 51,617,31 
Art works... leeren NS MET IvDES Lo venei dun exe WES — ON ECH 
Books and other printed Jewelry eno ¡precious stones..|  ...... 33,492, 8 

matter. serisi ssees onea seese 4,323 ,938 Lerdo ce o 212,856,770|] 4,125,807 
BreadstyliS...oooooooommo. f eae ee 3,023, a Leather ‘and manufactures 0f.] = = ...... 11,294,167 
Bristles, 1lbS...............-. 3,043,865| 2,654,604 ||Márble and stone, and mf. of.| —  ...... y 53,780 
Oement—Roman, Portla nd Matting, straw, etc;, sq. yds:.| 52,975,131 80,052 

'and other hydraulic, lbs. .[1,110,422, 161 8, 547, 914 ||¡Metals and metal Pompe: 

Cuemicals, drugs and dyes.. Hao 64, :341,995|| sitions........-. e]  ......| 1,056,654 
Clocks and watches, and Musical instruments. ce WP CT 1,125,283 

Dalits Ol RA O iener 2, 672,810||Qils. cascos da aa eh a 12,283,957 

cay or earths, tons....... 203, Bai EE ,097 Paints, pigments, colors.....]  ...... 1,827,11 

bituminous tons...... 3,610,225 5||Paper stock, ET Ce Gees 3,015,084 
Cocoa or cacao, bs. E 63,351,294 Kat aper and manufactures of .|  ...... 4, 733, 036 
uae Sara erre 915,066,380 59,200,74 rovisions, meat and dairy 

Cop r and manufactures S ere 7005,27 products..... D Pep MEUM 4,703,536 

wood and manuf't's of..| .  ...... 53° pelle ice; 1 coz Midas IY 169,656, 184 3/061,473 
Solton- Manufactures of. e| | um aetna don Mot Reeda cer e Atert" PA SER 
Unmanuf't'd, GE Kë 15,401,926 io, Zë "ü Silk—Unmanufactured......| — —...... 50,01 Ši 
Earthen, stone and china Manufactured.........| = ...... 85,962, 04 
Sis Rosae RN S ae Edd 10,512,052 Spices,]bs.... ulcer nn EE 4,815,125 
ethers. flowers, etc.......] we wane US 901|[Spirits—Malt_liquors, gals.. 2,087,741 
Se, e AR 3,100,219 Dedi E gals NUES 229,826 i 884,580 
‘ibres—Vegetable, unmanu- IND aoe tee No ot ates ,249,2 
fact'd, tons...... 276,404 34,462,513 ||Sugar, 1bS................. Bee 12,114,291 
Vegetable, manuf'd.|  ...... 389,334,521||Tea, lbS.......o.oooo.ooo.... 108,574,905 15,659,929 
A AA A A E) “geaves 8,514,934 Tin, ko bars, blocks or pigs, e 
Fruits, "including nuts......| ...... 23,726,636į| IDSs ciao ad eka ae 88,018,036 SC 618,802 
Furs and manufactures of..|  ...... 15,301, "912 oa Our t'd, lbs.. 34, 015, 667 234. 140 
Glass and glassware........ |  ...... ,038,282 Manufactur ed..... A 
Hair and manufactures of. ree D,0SAMTOyS.2. iui era RR el c va $ PU 
Ha bonnets, and materials Vegetables A a. as ,581, 
Love in e o .., rues 8,871,263 we od. «And mand aa E 177, y 51368 Beda ir 

i es and sking, other than ool— Unmanufaeture t ,155, 
um de Wr. SENE MNA T vuU e e end 318, 802. TS 35 931, od anufactures of. .... 1 EA 19,545,121 
` , lbs €*€906«6€9€99299€99299989 e... es 
Hay i Ee. í E 6,010,611 1,808, ,491 8 EE EN EE 1,025, (51,538 

"Bold n rsqna ecie——GoO0ld..............] O ...... 4, ,027 
vds e Se Sg iR: d uu] oe 2,855,814 P O AAA A 34163 a 
India r an a ; -__ 
udis HES, ibs. . putta 54,997,491} — 30,997,232||  Totalimports...........| ^ ...... 1,094,897,05d 
India rubber, manufactured.. | — ...... 891,170 
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Where We Obtain Our Tmports. 
THE RECORD FROM 1892 TO 1903, 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics.) 

. From North South : : AM — 
Year. | Europe. | América. | America. Asia. Oceania, Africa. | Countries, 
1882.. oe m d 391,628, 469 |$174,054, 181|$150,727, 750 | $80,138,251| $23,133,062| $5,318,00: 402,685 
1893......... cee cece PEU 450, 093| 183, 732,712] 102,207,815 | 87,624, 446 25. 991, 3 8 5 SH 052 8 631,4 446 

1804... E 205,077,86 166,962,559] 100, 147,107 gs, ,186, 91 21, 1 1,683, 
Bis AE 83,645,813| 133,915,682] 112,167,120 | 77,626, Sé ip 450 926 1001 1, 464, 891 
i CORNEA EP: 418,639,121| 126,877,126| 108,828,462 |  89,592,318| 24; 4 APRES 
TY AA ed 30,192,205| 105,924,053| 107,389,4058 | 87,294,597 24, 490; e 9 Vii d e 
EEN ee Net ,933,691 ,316,807| 92,091,094 | 92,594,593 9,23 1,193,639] ...... 
1889......... sees 353,884,534| 112,150,911| 86,587,893 | 107,091,214 26 7,87 10,436.06 We 
1900... cero rex E Eas 440,561, 314 130,035,221| 93,666,774 | 139,842,330| 34, 611, 108 11218, 37 dp etm 
1901.5. A :620,482 145,158,104 110, 367, ,342| 117,677, ,611| ili 8,953,461 ...... 
1902 ev sce oorr ex 161, 161,076,524| 119,786,766 | 129,682,601| 14,166,461| 13.447615] 39.1222! 
1008... vx dea anna aces | 550'086'518 188,927,569| d ,413,030 | 145,810,441]  21,044,361| 12,499.619| E 
Where Our Exports Go. 
THE RECORD FROM 1892 TO 1903. 
To North South : : l All 
Year | Europe. Arici: Ameni Asia. | Oceania. Africa. | eer NN 
COD A 50,623,150 $105, 566,184| $33,147,614 $1 1590, 850 $15,372,767 5,061, 716,818 
1893 A E : MOS 6.710| 119,788, 89 32,639,077 222,354 11,190 fid $e 106 480 $716.81 20T 
1 91 EA DM IPS R net 22 ,693,219| 33,219,310 39 518,16 11,914,182 4,923,858 853, Dé 
LO Eeer Ae RE t "oz eo 108,575,594| 33,525,935] 17,8 ele, 13,109,231 ,377,842 696,814 
ET ous ei d ries 613.043,153| 116,567,496| 36,297,071. 25,630,029| 17,197,229 810,780] — ...... 
i PR ate be 813,385,644 124 958,461 33,768,646 39,274,905 2,652,77 6,953,127]  ...... 
ps. eese sss ssl 973,806, 139,627,841 3,821,7 44,(07,191| 22,003,02 17,515,180] ...... 
1800. ele Le vut 936,602,093| 157,931,707| 35,659,902| 48,360,181| 29,875,015 ,594,42 Seca thes 
1900. c ru bobo tpa ise ,167,163| 187,594,625| 38,945,763, '64,913,807| 43,391,275] 19,469,840] —  ...... 
901.................411,136.504,605| 196,534.460 44,400,190 90,7 35,392,401| 25,542,618 TEC 
BOP oua liu ve .11,008,033,981| 203,971,080| 38,043,6 63.944.077! 34,258,041] 33,468,605] ...... 
TEE EEN 1,029,581,728| 215,640,051| 41,114,601| 57,954,467| 37,408,026| 38,433,131] 1.2.2: 
Exports, by Principal Articles, from 1880 to 1993. 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics. a 
Domne Ee ae | in | 1890. | 1895. | is: ES | 1902. | Rs 
Cotton, unmanu- | | Dear ollars, | | Dollars. -} - 
factured....... 217 ZA "905 201. eer 45 551200. 687 7o el 204. 900. '990 247 E 37 3,6 RETE 290,651,819| 3 GE E 
Breadstuffs...... 288,036,835 160, 310,321|154,025,927! 114,604,780|262,144,018:9 75,5 leis 213,134,344 2f 242,21 
ovisions,  com- " 
prising meat 
and dairy brod- v" hé. e 
ucts....... 129,887,211 101, 832,456] 136,264,506) 135,216,270|184,453,055/196,959,637/199,861,378| 179,829, 714 
Iton S and steel, 
an manúfac- : 
» tures of....... 14,716,524; 16,592,155 25, 542,208| 32,000,989/121,913,548|117, +19 ,320| 98,552,562] 96, 643, Cl 
Mineral oils a 36,218,625| 50,257,947| 51,403,089| 46,660,082| 75.611,730| 71,112;788| 12,302,822! 67, ,203, 
ood, an manu- 
factures of..... 16,237,376| 21,464,322] 28,274,529| 27,115,907| 50,598, 416 62,445,585] 47,779,848] 57, 743, 536 
Animals......... 15,882,120; 14,567, ,081 33,638,128| 35,754,045| 43,585,031| 52,808,870, 44,871,084| 34,781,19 
Copper r, and rane 
actures o no Reo : ; " 
including ore). 793,455| 6,447,823| D,349,392| 14,468,703| 57,852,960] 43,267,021| 41,218,373| 39,667,196 
Leather, and man- Mn ; LUE ra Tim Tb 
a s of....| 6,760,186| 9,699,408| 12,438,847| 15,614,407 | 21,293,010| 27,923,653] 29,798,323| 31,617,389 
obacco, unmanu- i 
factured. ME 16,379,107| 22,025,786| 21,479,556 Se 968 29,422, E 27,656, 475 27,103,996 BY 300.898 
Coal: fase ces eves 2'058,080| 4,515,962, 6,856,088 19/502,813| ?2,311,490, 20,765,461 -906. 
Cotton, manufac- 
tures of. ...... 10,467,651) 11,836,591 9,099, 277| 13,789,810] 24,003,087] 20,272,418] 32,108,362] 32,216,304 
Vegetable oils....| 3, '478,240| 2,932,267 ,672,441| ^ 7,342,112| 16,345,056| 19,035,686| 15,308,633] 16,934,369 
e a Ol i 
cake nes .....| 6,282,892! 6,674,466 Ge 7,166,087| 16,757,519] 18,591,898| 19,779,142| 19,743,711 
Tic ura 1m- ; ; l 
“plements er 2,245,742} 2,561,602] 3,859,184) 5,413,075] 16,099,149] 16,313,434] 16,286,740| 21,006,622 
Chemicals, drugs, 
dyes and medi- P "RESP 
Ginen... 4,174,070| 4,800,193| 6,224,504 $1 39122, 13,203,610| 14,384,453| 13,288,218| 13,697,60 
Naval stores..... 4,085,062| 4,984,794] 7,444,446) 1,419, 113| 12,474,194| 12,580,950| 11,733,562 13°91 8°708 
Carriages, cars, | 
other vehicles, i f 
" and parts of.. 1,407,425| 1,864,528] 4,746,678]  2,382,714| 9,905,610| 10,920,931| 9,872,516| 10,499,195 
‘Tults, includin q ; E 
WUtS CAS E 2,090,634! 3,515,708! 4,059,547 EH 11,642,662| 10,826,651] 8,719,344| 18,057,017 
Paper, and mant l ; 
S factures d y 1,183,140 912,493| 1,226,686 Se 6,215,833| 7,438,901| 7,312,030! 7,180,014 
arainn an ar- y 
affin wax. E Cub! usce 1,725,344| 2, S 109 ,569,614| 8,602,723| 6,857,288| 8,858,844 o E 294 
Fish... cece aces 4,018,825] 4,892,919| 6,040,826 ,501,830| 5,427,469| 6,189,482| 6,563,199 7,274 
Seeds. sus ser 2/116,828| 2.166,074| 2, 837 888| 2849.145) 7,036,982] 6,384,815| 8,027,824 d 98 83 
Fertilizers M E 603,668 '910,778| 1,018,081|  5,741,262| 7/218,224| 5,425,960, 6,256,035 $ "724,3 
obacco, mánu- 
factures of..... 2,063,166] 2,741.519| 3,876,045| 3,953,155] 8,010, Asl 5,092, 603] 5,568,853] 5,198,796 
Fibers, vegetable | i } { 
and textile ! | 
grasses, manu- | A 
factures Of.....l ..... Se due | ie Eure E dece tte tee tus eee vestem [Duca inodo eni nece 4,575,219 5,290, 948 
Furs and furskins| .... clle ias aca lc cs Pek RE ENT mE 5,050,204 6,181,115 
Instruments and | 
apparatus for | 
scientific pur- | " WO 
poses..... eee lo... e POTETE OO CREADO RON AAA PROTEUS 5,889,4160| 7,130,508 
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Tmports, by Principal Hirticles, from -1880 to 1903. 


. (Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics.) 
Articles Imported, 1880. | 1885. | 1890. 1895 | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 1903. 


end s dics) 








Dollars. Dollars, | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars, | E Ten bol Dollars Dollars. 

e EEN NEE 18,853,466|72,919,014,96,094,032|76,462,838,100,250,974|90,4 00,565,061, 097 72,114,291 
Coffee. ees sso osos (00,360, 769/46, 723,318] 78,201,452 96, 130, 717 62, 461, 943,62, 461 ‘399170, 982,105 59, "200, "149 
A sch a e dtt 19, 782, 631 14, 047,583/12, 317, 493/13,171, 270 10, 558, 110. 11, ¿017,8 876; 9 390,125 15, 659, 229 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes..|41, ,351, 616/35, 070, 816,41, 602,075 43, 567, 609 53, 105, 152 63, 508, 157i 57, 723,622/64, 347, 535 
Hides and skins, other than | 

fur skins......... ese 30,002,254,20,556,443|21,851,550|26.122,942| 57,940,316 48,224,470|68,006,618|58,031,613 
Cotton, manufactures of. dk 316,603(21,191,241,29,918, "055 33, 196, eee jx. 1296, 239} 30; 246,035 44, 460,126/52, 462, 684 
Cotton, unmanufactured... | ....... [eee sual De S ag ; SE lado 712, 170|10,970,671 


Fibers, "vegetable and textile | | 
grasses, manufactures of. .|25,753,727 20, 637,729 | 28,514,200 |/26,290,994| 31,559,371¡32,762,6U8[39,036,362 39,334,521 
Fibers „vegetable, and textile 





grasses, unmanufactured..| 9,592,868; 112,362, 498,20,541,761|13,282,081| 28,373,805 |22,U32,508/31,545,962|34 462,513 
Silk, manufactures of...... 32,188 ,690|27; 467,565 38,686, 314|31, 206,002] 30,894,313|26,842,138182,640,942 35,962,854 
Silk manure ed ins 13,273,135,12,886, 229/24, 325,531|22,626,056| 45,329, ,160|30,051,365|42,635,351 50,011, "819 

ndia rubber and gutta- 

percha, crude. .......... 9,606,239 9,095,256 [14,854,512 18,475,382| 31,792,697 |: i ds 30,997,232 


Jewelry, and manufactures 
of gold and silver, and 
precious stones.......... [,114,854| 7,202,942/13,744,459| 8,074,788; 17,783,076/24,216,407/25,990,57U[33,492,580 

Tin, in bars, blocks or pigs. . A 223, 176| 4, 283,460 6, SUM, 90U| 6,787,424 19,104,301/|19,505,551|19,461,520|23, 618, 802 

Wood, and manufactures of.| 9.761 948/12, 629,062/17,241, ,916 17,814,119 20, 591, 908 

Fruits, including nuts...... 14,069,187 KS ,105,574/20, 7146, 411]17,239,923; 19,263,592, 19,586,103 21,450,020 23, "726, "636 

















Internal Revenue Collectors. 


The following list of internal revenue collectors and the districts to which they have been assigned was 
prepared for The American Almanac by the Collector of Internal Revenue: 


Iron and steel, and manu- 
factures of not includ- | 
ing OFC) 9 nns 54,060,720: SE 610,093/41,679,501/23,048,515| 20,478,728|17,8174,189|27,180,247|51,617,312 
Tobacco, unmanufactured...| 4,911 ,086| 6 3,301,988) 17,605,192 14, 745, 720| 13,297,223; 16, 290, 387 16, 211, 671 17, 234' 449 
Wool, manufactures of..... 33, "911 ,093 35, 776, 559 56, 582, 432 36, 043,084, 16, 164, 446| 14,585,306/17, "384; 463 19, 545, 721 
Wool, ed. a e ye 23, 727 '650| 8,819,923|15,264,083|25, 556, geg 20, 260 ,936]12, 529 ,881111, 111, CH 22 155, 096 
pirits, istille ma 
liquors and wines........ 8,420 Au 9,3179,223|132,600,310 11,429,123| 12,758,582|14,266,600/15,248,640117,171,617 
Leather,and manufactures of.|12, ,205, ,033/10, 416,885 12, 436, USU 13, 819,038] 13, "292, 196|11,8557,012|11,317,785|11, "294 "16 T 
Furs, and manufactures of.. | 6, 424,112; 5,251,041| 4, 653, 816/10,322,157| 12,060,124:11,019,608| 15. ,623, 601 15, 301,912 
Earthen, stone and china 
Wales cesa dox E 5,650,267| 4,837,782| 7,030,301| 8,956,106| 8, 645,265) 9,472,869| 9,680,106|10,512,052 
Fish....... ION 3,403,952| 4,805,635] 5, 289,83D| 5,725,338| 1,420,453, 7,261,411 8, 289, 214| 8,514, '934 
Oll... meyer 2, 830, Am 3, 1259, 624 3, 359, 953 5, 119,637 6, 817,780| 7,097,431 9; "800, 195/12, "283, 957 
Copper & manufactures of.| ... m ——— ——— [ía ld 10,968,948 17, 505, 247 
Customs Revenues United States, 1858-1903, Tnelusive. 
Yea Yea Yea 
Ended Ju Une 30. | | Revenue. ` ` Ended jun 30. | Revenue. Ended dine 30 d Revenue, 
ET | $41,789,620.96 INTE S22 vss HEEN 1890..............|$229,668,584.57 
1859s 4v xay sees 49,565,824.38 1 Ey o xa 157,16 67,722.35 Iii uoi 522.905,23 
1860. .. 0.0.0.0... .. ee oe 53, 187, 511. 87 1876 e.. sse e * ‘l a ee pe ge 148,071 "984.61 1892. .. . . . .. .. . bo... 177, 452, 964, 15 
1861 ... ........ oe 39, 582, 125. 64 1877 . O 'qé€ ég¡¿OCOP.P€SO¿q$GSée e eege e 130,956,493.07 1893 * * 9 * e» * * .. € ...o 203 03,856,016.73 
1862....... ooo... 49, Zë ,391.62 E DRE ..| 130,170,680.20 1894... acre .«««.| 131,818,530,62 
1 a DN 9,059,642 40 E A 137 .10 EE ais 152,158,617.45 
18646 n ...| 102/316, ad 00 1880........ ae 186,522,064.60 1898... 7. Cx s 160,021,751.67 
LS, neen s ] à ,928, IBSSL... vvv ev 198,159,676. 1807...... Ne vie d 176,554,126.65 
E a wae 19, 6,651. TASA Lou ny eid RE 220,410,730,25 IBON A ee aa RR AC 149,575,062.35 
1 da ots wa Wales 176,417,810.88 LE RS MES 214,706,496,93 LEE 200,128,481.75 
le acque ese ace 1 .56 1884...» verd ,067,489.76 1900..............| 233,164,871.16 
1869 BEE 180,048,426.63 oO atras 181,471,939 34 E AAA ,585,455.99 
E es nex eee 194,538,374.44 Boris 92,905,023.44 002... ers rr | 204.444,708.19 
VST ge Ee A 206,270,408,05 ISRT. i4. kw ke edis 17,286, 13 || 1903............ ..| 284,479, BL. 81 
INTO Li ed RACE es 216,370,286.77 TESS A ee Xon wt 219,091,173.63 
T873. EE 188,089,522.70 Er DEER 293,832.141.69 
District. Name of Collector. A ddress. . District ` | Name of Collector.| ^ Address. 
Alabama...... ..|Jos. O. Thompson | Birmingham. Nebraska... ..... E. B. Stephenson. | Omaha. 
Arkansas ........ |F. W. Tucker. .... Little Rock. New Hampshire...|J. A. Wood......|Portsmouth. 
1st California. .... |J. C. Lynch...... San Francisco. ist New Jersey....|Isaac Moffett.... Camden, 
4th California..... H. C. Bell....... Sacramento. 5th New Jersey....|H. C. H. Herold. | Newark, 
Colorado ........ |E. W. Howbert..|Denver. New Mexico......|A. L. Morrison. ..|Santa Fe. 
Connecticut.......|W, F. Kinney....|Hartford. 1st New York..... E. B. Jordan, .....| Brooklyn. 
Dakota, North.... jH. Ellerman..... | Aberdeen, S. D. 2d New York...... C. H. Treat......| New York, N, Y. 
Dakota, South.... |H. Ellerman...... Aberdeen, S. D. 3d New York. ..... F, Eidman..... . |New York, N, Y. 
Florida.. ........|J. E. Lee........ Jacksonville. 14th New York....|J. G. Ward...... | Albany. 
Georgia .........|H. A. Rucker..... Atlanta. 21st New York. ... |Peter E. Garlick...|Syracuse. 
Hawali..........- R. H. Chamberlir.. | Honolulu. 28th New York....|A. D. Sanders.... Rochester. 
1st Illinois. ......- H. L. Hertz...... Chicago. 4th North Carolina E. C. Duncan.... | Raleigh. 
5th Illinois....... P. G. nice: . | Peoria. 5th North CarolinalH. S. Harkins... . | Asheville, 
Sth Illinois.. .... |I. R. Mills..... -|Springfield. ` 1st Ohio.......... B. Bettmann.... Cincinnati. 
13th Illincis...... W. H. Powell. ve |East St. Louis. 10th Ohio........ G. P. Waldorf... |Toledo. 
6th Indiana......- A. E. Nowlin.....|Lawrenceburg. 11th Ohio........ J. C. Entrekin...|Chillicothe. 
Tth Indiana....... J. R. Bonnell.....|Terre Haute. 18th Ohio. .......|]F. McCord....... Cleveland. 
3d Iowa......-.-- J. U. Sammis..... Dubuque. Oregon........ JD. M. Dun Portland. 
4th lowa......-.-.- H. O. Weaver..... Burlington. 1st Pennsylvania. . | William McCoach. Philadelphia. 
KansaS.......... J. M. Simpson... Leavenworth. 9th Pennsylvania. H. L. Hershey... | Lancaster. 
2d Kentucky...... E. T. Franks..... Owensboro. 12th Pennsylv ania. T. F. Penman... |Scranton. 
5th Kentucky....- J. A. Craft....... Louisville, 23d Pennsylvania..|D. B. Heiner.... | Pittsburg. 
6th Kentucky..... G. W. Lieberth. ..|Covington. South Carolina... |M. J. Jenkins....|Columbia. 
1th Kentucky..... S. J. Roberts..... Lexington. 2d Tennessee...... A, J. Tyler...... Bristol, 
8th Kentucky..... James Denton.... |Danville. 5th Tennessee.....|J. E. McCall.....|Nashville. 
Louisiana........- nouum E. Howell|New Orleans, 3a Texas......... Webster Flanagan Austin. 
Maryland ........ P. L. Goldsborough | Baltimore. 4th Texas........ P. B, Hunt......|Dallas, 
8d Massachusetts. . |J. D. Gill....... | Boston. 2d Virginia...... |Asa Rogers...... Richmond. 
1st Michigan...... David Meginnity.. |Detroit. | 6th Virginia...... Park Agnew...... Alexandria, 
4th Michigan..... S. M. Lemon.....|Grand Rapids. Washington.......| Benj. D. Crocker.. | Tacoma. 
Minnesota........|F. Von Baumbach.|St. Paul. West Virginia..... T. E. Davis...... Parkersburg. 
1st Missouri. ..... Ben Westhus..... St. Louis. 1st Wisconsin..... Henry Fink.. . | Milwaukee. 
6th Misscuri...... F. D. Roberts....|Kansas City. 2d Wisconsin..... J. G. Monahan. Madison, 


| Montana....... . |E. H Callister... Salt Lake City, Ut'h 
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Where We Obtain Our Tmports. 
THE RECORD FROM 1892 TO 1903. 
(Compiled by the Bureáu of Statistics.) 
| N AM — 
From North South : 

Year. | Europe. | América: | America: | Asia. Oceania, Africa. Countrie S 
LY EE E ES 528, 469/$174,054,18] 50,727,768 | $86,138,251| $23,133,062| $5,318,05: "402,685 
ELA ec S ERN 458,4 0,093 $ 183, 732, 112 102, 207, 815 87, 624, 229 25. 997, 318 5, 851, 0531 "B ool» 685 
1804 WEEN 205,0 Y, T 266,062, 559 100, le 107 99,186 al 21,457,9 3 3.4 15 ,433 

TI PARES 3,645,813| 123,915,682| 112,167,120 | 77,626, 36 17,450,926 ET 1, i 1 
i C Sere ate eee NT ted 418,639,121] 126, "877, 126 108, i 462 89, "592, 318 24000 009 11,172,970 MTI 
PROT ve Rn 430, 192, 205] 1 105,924,053 107, "389, 405 81,2 94,597| 24,400,439 2.029 (18 viri 
A es "933,691 91,376,807| 92,091,894 92, 594, 593| 26,859,230 1,193,639] ...... 
1800 ss SN 853,884,534| 112, "150, 911 86, 581,893 107, 091, "214 26,997,871 P338,080 eee 
1900... ....«««.««..... 440, 567, 314 130,03 "221 "866,7 139' 842,330 34,611,108 11218 S KEES 

B01 VE MO ee ee A 490,620,452| 145,158,104 110; '367, 343 117,677,611| 11, "395, 195 8,953,461 ER 
i OD ae weiss e ev rrt 415,161 "041 151,076,52 9,18 86, 156 | 129, ,651 14, 166, 461 13,447,618] —  ...... 
1908... i.v vor nns | 550, AE is 188, "027, *569| ij 413, de 145,810,441 21, "044, 361 12,499,619 AO 

Where Our Exports Go. 
THE RECORD FROM 1892 TO 1503. 
To North South : : E All 
Year | Europe: Ameria: Ameria: Asia. | Oceania. Africa. CE 

TE 50, oro 150 $105. 500 84| $33,147,614; $1 520. S50 $15,372,767 5,061, 716,818 
1nd NN MM ME p 4 SRED GE Ao SA 32,639,077 18:53 11, 199, 477 | $5» 106, 489 TH 291 
1 E AA ME BUS š 109; Ht 1D 3219 33,212,310 20; 051818 11,914,182 4, 923, e 853,4 
PROD Les eh ex 8 ,921,692| 108,575,594| 33,526,935 13,109,231 Ge BA 
TROG eg te «| 673,043,753 116, 561, "496 36,297,671 P TAB 17,197,229] 1 810, 180 Las 
1881 EE $13,350,648 124 958,481 aS o1 39,214,905 2,652,77 12 958.1: Uo kesise 

St EEGEN 4| 973,806,2 5 130,627,841| 33,821,70 44,707,791 0 008,02 17,515,730] — ...... 
jj. REMEDIA ..| 936,602,093} 157,931,707] 30,659,902| 48,360,181| 29,875,015| 18,594,424 RENE 
1900... s ,040,167,763| 187,594,625| 38,945,76 64,913,807| 43,391,275 ,469,849] ...... 

901l..................11,136,504,6051 196,534.460| 44,400,195 90,7 eet ,042,618 EE 

BOB i o oo å 1008, 033,981] 203,971,080| 38,043,611 63. 944, "071 | 34,258,041] 33,468,605|  ...... 

DON osx ou dd dx 1,029,587,728| 216, ,640,051| 41, "114, 601 57,954,467| 37,408, ,036| 38, 433, 131] ...... 

Exports, by Principal Articles, from 1880 to 1903. 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics.) 

Domestic Article | isso. | 1885. | 1890. | 1895. | nc | 1901. d 1902. | i903, 
Cotton, unmanu- Dollars. | Dolla Dolls TS Dollars. | S. pio on rs. Donate. ; Dolls ars, 

factured....... 211,535,905 201. 062.4 458| 250,068 702 | 2 204,900,990 247 Si "Das 313,673,443 819| 316,180, $30 
Breadstuffs...... 288, 036, 835. 160, 370, $21|154,925 927 114,604,780 262, 744,078 975,59 del SS 344 ER -242, 2 
visions,  com- | 

prising meat 

and dairy prod- a 

e c. ivo 129,887, 211 107, 332,458|136,264,506| 135,216,270/184,453,055|196,959,637|199,861,373| 179,829,714 
Iton 4 and „Steel, 

an mahufac- : 

s tures of....... 14,716,524| 16,592, 155 25,542,208] 32,000,989|121,913,548]117,2 3 o 58,552,502| 96, 642, adt 
Mineral oils Ses ihe 36,218,625] 50, "057, 947] 51,403,089 46, 660,082| 75,811,750! 71,112 72,302,822 61, 253, 
Wood, and manu- 

factures of. ae .| 16,237,376| 21,464,322| 28,274,529] 27,115,907] 50,598,416] 62,445,535 47,779,848] 57, 743, CH 
Animals......... 15,882,120; 14, DÉI, "081 33,638,128 35,754, 045| 43, 585, ,03 52,50 08, 876] 44,871,684| 34,781,19 
Cop T and de 

UI res O no "e ; ' , 

including ore). 793,455] 6,447,493] 2,349,392} 14,468,703[ 57,852,960] 43,267,021| 41,218,5373| 39,667,196 
Leather, and man- A : ER 
= ufactures of. 6,760,186| 9,69% 408] 12,438,847] 15,614,407 | 27,293,010| 27,923,653] 29,798,323] 31,617,389 

obacco, unmanu- SC 

factured....... 16,379,107| 22,025,786| 21,479,556| 25,798,968| 20,422,371| 27,656, m? 27,103,996] 35,250,893 

OBl. V xcs eie 2,058,080| 4,575,962 6, 856, 088) 11,098, "627 19, 502,813} 22 "317,4 20,765,461| 21: :206,4 498 
Cotton, manufac 

tures of........ 10,467, 951 11, 836,591} 9,999,277 24,003,087} 20,21 12, 418| 32,108,362 124 16.304 
Mie e. oils... 3,476.2 2,932, "267 5, "672, 441 Pio EC 16,345, '056| 19,035,886 15,308, 633 ,234,362 

il ke a oi 
cake, men Se 6,282,892 6,674,466 asi 7,166,087| 16,757,519| 18,591,898| 19,779,142 19,743,711 

ricultura im- 

Elementa RCM 2,245,742| 2,561,602| 3,859,184|  5,413,075| 16,099,149] 16,313,434] 16,286,740 21,006,822 
Chemicals, drugs, 

RE ee and medi- ; A 

EE 4,174,070| 4,800,193| 6,224,504 8,189,142| 13,203,610| 14,384,453| 13,288,218 13 E 80 
Naval stores...... 4, bas, 062| 4,984,794 1,444,416 — 12,471, "194 12,580,950| 11, 733, "562 $0 
Carriages, cars, 

other vehicles, dé 
z and "Zu 1,407,425| 1,864,528| 4,746,678| 2,382, TH 9,905,610| 10,920,981| 9,872,516| 10,499,195 

ruits, includin i ] EST 

nuts...... g 2,090,834] 3,515,708! 4,059,547 4,971, zi 11,642,602| 10,826,651| 8,719,344| 18,057,677 
Paper, and mant- : 

2 factures d x 1,183,140 972,493] 1,226,686}  2,185,257| 6,215,833| 7,438,901| 7,312,030| 7,180,014 
araffin an at- 

affin wax. Be Ge ONE dedi 1,725,344] 2,408,709 ,569,61 8,602,723| 6,857,288] 8,858,844 9,411,294 
Maia 4,018,825| | 4,892,919 6, 040, "826 ,501,830 5,427, Aën 6,789,482| 6,563, "199 8,717,274 
Seeds........... 2 7 de "823 2 6, R74 ,888 2,849,145 Gr "982 6,384,815 8, 027, 824 Be Lo. 283 
ee a 3.668 "910, 778 1,618,681 5,741,262 "224 5, 425, "960 6, "256, 039 124, 301 

obacco, mahu- 

factures of..... 2,063,166] 2,741.519] 3,876,045|  3,953,155| i 5,092,603| 5,668,853 GC 
Fibers, vegetable | | | { i 

and textile l | 

grasses, manu- | E 

factures of. ....] ..... T | —— Espere rn 4,575,219 5, 290 0,948 
Fürs and fur skins.] cessie aes eneas y h aeai a) a eaa eee EEN E Ais Re Rus 5,050,204 ,181 1118 
Instruments and | 

apparatus for | 

scientific pur- | ; Ke 

VA WEEN E E EE EE .| 5,889,4460| 7,130,508 
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Tmports, by Principal Articles, from -1880 to 1903. 
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Articles Imported, 1880. | 1885. | 1890. 1895 | 1900. [ 1901. | 1902. 1903. 

Dollars. Dollars | Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars, | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
CAE vie ete et eter elato Eats 18,853,466|72,919,014,96,094,032| 76,462,836 100,250,974 (90,487,800 dolos 061,097/72,114,291 
Coffee........... SA da ise 60, 360, 169|46,1723,318 18, 261,432 96, 130, 717 52, 491, tres 861,399|70, 982, 155159, '200, "749 
SPOR xd IE OE ERAN Rer en 19, 182,631 14, 041, 583|12, 317, 493 13, 171, ,379 10, 568, 110,11,017,576, 9 "390,125 15, 659, "229 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes..|41, ,851, 616,35, "070, 816/41, 602, 075 43, 567, 609 53, 706, 152 53, 508, 157 157, 723,622 64, 341, 535 

Hides and skins, other than | | 

fur skins............... 30,002,254]20,586,443/21,881,830/26.122,942| 57,940,316 48,224,470158,006,618158 031,613 
Cotton, manufactures of. d be ib Bus 21,191,241,29,918, "055 33,196 iud n 1206, 239; 39; 246,935 44, 460,120|52, 482. 684 
Cotton, unmanufactured.. m edet PTT RN ESA S hub eege ,112,170/10,970.671 


Fibers, vegetable and textile 
grasses, manufactures of. 
Fibers,vegetable, and textile 

grasses, unmanufactured. 
Silk, manufactures of 
Silk, unmanufactured. ..... 


| 
25,753,727 io, 637,729} 28,514,200|26,290,994| 


A 592,868 12,362, 498120, 541,761|13,282,081 
188,690 |27,461,565,38,686,314|31,206,002 
3 '273,135/12,886 228 24, ,325,531122626.056 


31,559,371,32,762,6U8|39,036,362/39 334,521 


26,373,805 | 22,032,506 /31,545,962134 462,513 
30 894, 373|26,842,138|32,640, 242 35,962,854 
40,329,160|30,051,360|42,630,351 50, 011,819 

















| 
India rubber and gutta- | 
percha, crude........... 9,606,239 9,095,256] 14,854,512 is ite ibil 31,792,697|28,835,178|25,161,559|30,997,232 
Jewelry, and manufactures j 
of gold and silver, and | 
precious stones.......... 7,174,884| 7,202,942|13,744,459| 8,074,788; 17,783,076|24,216,407|20,990,510|33,492,580 
Tin, in bars, blocks or pigs..| 6,223,176| 4,283,460] 6,595,909| 6,781.424| 19,104,301,19,505,951|19,461,520|23:618,802 
Wood, and manufactures of.| 9.761 948/12, 629,062 17,241, 916 17,814,119} 20,591, 908 19, 754, "205 24. 445, 590 28, 744, '040 
Fruits, including nuts...... 14,069,187 (16, 705, 574120; 746, 471/17, "939 923; 19, 263, "592 119; 586, 1038,21, (480, 020/23, "726, 636 
Iron and steel, and manu- | 
factures of ‘(not includ- | 
ING ore): «uo ware Ui 54,060,720 | 33,610,093 |41,679,501/23,048,515| 20,478,728|17,874,789|27,180,247|51,617,312 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. 086| 6,301,988) 17, 605, 192 14, 745,720 13,297,223;¡16, 290, 387)15,211/671 17, 234. 449 
Wool, manufactures of..... 33, 911, "093, 35, 776,559] 56, 582, 432|36,543,084| 16 46|14,585,306/17, "384, 463 19, 545 721 
Wool, ET eed: ye [28,727 ,650| 8,879,923 15,264,083 |25,596,421| 20,260,936| 12,929,881 |17,711, 788122, 155,096 
pirits, istille ma 
liquors and wines........ 8,420,017| 9,379,223 / 13,600,810] 11,429,123] 12,758,582|14,266,600/15,248,640|17,171,617 
Leather,and manufactures of. 12, 205, ,033/10, 416,885 12, 436,U5U 13, 819,038, 13, ,292, 196/11, BST, 012/11,317,785]|11, "204 "167 
Furs, and manufactures of.. | 6,424,112; 5,257,547| 1, 553,816] 10,322,157| 12,060,124|11,019,655 15, 623, 601|15,301,912 
Earthen, Stone and china | 
ware..... Sne 9,990,267| 4,837,782| 7,030,301] 8,956,106| 8,645,265] 9,472,869| 9,650,106|10,512,052 
Fish....... (cutee pr SONT A 3,403,952| 4,805,635| 0,289,530 5,725,338| 7,420,463| 7,261,411| 8,289,214| 8,514,934 
Mee Se 2,830, ATS 3,259, sed 3,359,953] 5,119,637] 6,817,780] 7,097,431] 9,300.198|19283:95T 
Copper & manufactures ol, lessen eden sere ents ses ee 110,968,948/17,505,247 
Zustoms Revenues United States, 1858-1903, Tnelusive. 
Year | Year | Year 
Ended June 30. _ Revenue. _ Ended June 30. Revenue. Ended June 30_ | Revenue. 
1858..............| $41,789,620.96 || 1874............- .1$163,103,833.69 || 1890....... E $220,668,584.57 
1859h EE WE 29; 5,824.38 1875... Da. 157,167,122.3b IO erro: oii EE 19,522, 205.23 
1860...... een 53,187,511.87 1816........ o... | 148.071.984.6 ES ...| 177,452,964.15 
1861..............| 39,582,125,64 Er .....| 130,956,493.07 1893.......... "3 203,355,016.73 
1862. ecc. 99 . eee 49, 056, "397, 62 1878 seess geess ee 130, 70,6 .20 1894 MET ee D 131, 18, 0.62 
863........ s 9,059,642 40 E A 137,250,047.70 EE 152,158,617,45 
1864 DEE 102,316,152. Ae 1880........ EEN 186,522,064.60 IU iii nce EE -.| 160,021,751.67 
1865. 6... .0.00.0.... vee ” , 28,260. 1881 e... ......«<..... . 198,159,6 02 1897 * se 9e 8 9 6$ 9$ ee 176, 4,126.65 
1866; rm mr 2,046,651 1882. «1:2 eb a 220,410,730,25 LB OS A osi anes’ -| 149,575,062.35 
E v rush Samar 176,417,810.88 pono 214,706,496,93 1899 05k wR ose 206,128,481.75 
1868... E e ex ,464,599.56 ot ro 195,067,489.76 || 1900.............. 3,164,871.16 
1860... ces RS 180,048,426.63 EE ea as 181,471,939 34 POON o as 38,585,455.99 
IRTÓ eru ens 194,538,374.44 1888... m tes 192.905,023.44 1909, ida e ! 254.444. 108.19 
gp em RR 206,210,408.05 BET. er kh E SI 217,286,893.13 || 1903............ ..| 284,479,581.81 
1812... oe EE 216,370,286.77 IRRSS. ere hrs 219,091,173.63 
OT aten ber ror Es 188,089,522.70 1880... 24s y es 223,832.141.69 


The following list of internal revenue collectors and the districts to which they have been assigned was 
prepared for The American Almanac by the Collector of Internal Revenue: 


| 
Tnternal Revenue Collectors. 


District. Name of Collector. Address. District. Name of Collector. Address. 
Alabama...... Jos. O. Thompson |Birmingham. Nebraska... ..... E. B. Stephenson. Omaha. 
Arkansas .......- (P. W. Tucker..... Little Rock. New Hampshire...|J. A. Wood......|Portsmouth. 
lst California.....|J. C. Lynch...... San Francisco. Ist New Jersey....|Isaac Moffett.... | Camden, 
4th California.....|H. C. Bell....... Sacramento. 5th New Jersey....|H, C. H. Herold. | Newark, 
Colorado ........|F. W. Howbert..|Denver. New Mexico......|A. L. Morrison...|Santa Fe. 
Connecticut.......|W. F. Kinney....|Hartford. 1st New York..... E. B. Jordan.. .. .. | Brooklyn. 
Dakota, North. ... |H. Ellerman..... || Aberdeen, S. D. 2d New York...... C. H. . Treat | New York, N, Y. 
Dakota, South.... |H. Ellerman...... Aberdeen, S. D. 3d New York...... F, Eidman...... (em York, N. 
Florida.. ........|J. E. Lee........ Jacksonville. 14th New York....|J. Ward..... . | Albany. 
Georgia .........|H. A. Rucker..... Atlanta. 21st New York.... |Peter E. Garlick. . .[Syracuse. 
Hawaii.......-..-- R. H. Chamterlir.. | Honolulu. 28th New York....|A. D. Sanders. . | Rochester, 
ist Illinois. ......- H. L. Hertz...... Chicago 4th North Carolina |E, C. Duncan... aleigh. 
5th Illinois....... P. G. Rennick Peoria. Sth North 'Carolina|H. S. Harkins... . | Asheville, 
Sth Illinois.. .... |I. R. Mills..... -- |Springfield. 1st Ohio.......... B. Bettmann.... Cincinnati. 
13th Illincis...... W. H. Powell.... |East St. Louis. 10th Ohio..... ...|G. P. Waldorf... |Toledo. 
6th Indiana......- A, E. Nowlin.....|Lawrenceburg. 11th Ohio........ |J. C. Entrekin...|Chillicothe. 
7th Indiana......- J. R. Bonnell.....|Terre Haute. 18th Ohio. ....... F. McCord....... Cleveland. 
3d lowa........-- J. U. Sammis..... Dubuque. Oregon........ D, M. Dunne....|Portland. 
4th lowa........- H. O. Weaver..... Burlington. ist Pennsylvania. . . William_McCoach.|Philadelphia. 
KansaS........-- J. M. Simpson -| Leavenworth. 9th Pennsylvania. H. L. Hershey... |Lancaster. 
2d Kentucky...... E. T. Franks..... Owensboro. 12th Pennsylv ania. T. F. Penman... |Scranton. 
5th Kentucky. .... J. A. Craft....... Louisville, 23d Pennsylvania..|D. B. Heiner.... |Pittsburg. 
6th Kentucky..... G. W. Lieberth...|Covington. South Carolina... |M. J. Jenkins....|Columbia. 
7th Kentucky..... S. J. Roberts..... Lexington. 2d Tennessee...... A. J. Tyler...... Bristol, 
8th Kentucky..... James Denton.... |Danville. 5th Tennessee.....|J. E. McCall.....|Nashville. 
Louisiana........- B im E. Howell|New Orleans. 3a Texas......... Webster Flanagan Austin. 
Maryland .......- P. L. Goldsborough | Baltimore. 4th Texas........ P. B, Hunt......|Dallas, 
3d a D Gin....... Boston. 2d Virginia...... |Asa Rogers...... Richmond. 
1st Michigan.. David Meginnity.. (Detroit | 6th Virginia...... Park Agnew...... Alexandria, 
4th Michigan..... S. M. Lemon..... Grand Rapids, Washington.......| Benj. D. Crocker.. | Tacoma. 
Minnesota........|F. Von Baumbach.|St. Paul. West Virginia..... T. E. Davis...... "| Parkersburg. 
1st Missouri...... Ben Westhus..... St. Louis. 1st Wisconsin..... Henry Fink......| Milwaukee. 
6th Misscuri...... F. D. Roberts....| Kansas City. 2d Wisconsin..... J. G. Monahan. Madison. 

. IE. H. Callister... ¡Salt Lake City, Ut'h . 


| Montana....... 


Oe CURAS EM 


—— > 
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National and State Railroad Commissions. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C.—Martin A. Knapp, of New York. Chairman; 
Judson C. Clements, of Georgia; James D. Yeomans, 
of Iowa; Charles A. Prouty, of Vermont; Joseph W. 
Fifer, of Illinois; Edward A. Moseley, Secretary; Mar- 
tin S. Decker, Assistant Secretary. 


State Railroad Commissions.— This list also includes 
the State boards and officers to whom railroad com- 
panies are required to make annual reports. 


Alabama Railroad Commission, Montgomery, Ala.— 
John V. Smith, President, Montgomery, Ala.; A. E. 


Caffee, Birming ham, Ala.; W. C. Tunstall, 'Greens- 
boro, ime Virgil CG, Griffin, Secretary, Montgom- 
ery, a 


Railroad Commission of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 
—Jeremiah G. Wallace, Chairman, Little Rock. Ark.; 
Abner Gaines, Little Rock, Ark.; Felix M. Hanley, 
Hite ok Ark.; Howard Robb, Secretary, Little 

ock, Ark. 


California Railroad Commission, San Francisco, Cal. 
—E. B. Edson, Chairman, Gazelle, Cal.; C. S. Lau- 
meister, Ran Francisco, Cal.; N. Blackstock, Ventura, 
Cal; Wm. Sesnon, Secretary, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Bldg., San fran Me Cal. 

Connecticut Board of Railroad Commissioners, Hart- 
ford, Conn.—W. . Willcox. Chairman, Chester, 
Conn.: ; William O. Seymour, Ridgefield, Conn.; O. R. 
Fyler, Torrington, Conn.; Henry F. Billings, Clerk, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Colorado.—State Board of Equalization.—AÁ. 
Gray, Secretary, Denver, Colo. 


Delaware.—No reports required. 

Railroad Commissioners for the State of Florida, 
Tallahassee, Fla.—Henry E. Day, Chairman, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; John M. Bryan, Kissimmee, Fla.; John L. 
Morgan, White Springs, Fla.; Royal C. Dunn, Secre- 
tary, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Railroad Commission of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.— 
Spencer R. Atkinson, Chairman. Atlanta, Ga.; J. P. 
Brown, o Ga.: G. Gunby Jordan, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; J. D. Massey, Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Idaho.—State Board of Equalization.—E. W. Jones, 
State Auditor and Secretary, Boise City, Idaho. 

Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Illinois, 


B. 


Springfield, Ill.—James S. Neville, Chairman, Bloom- 
«ington, IIl; Arthur L. French, Chapin. Ill; William 
Kilpatrick, Secretary, Springfield, HL: Chas. J. 


Smith, Assistant Secretary, Springfield, DL 


Indiana.—Board of Tax Commissioners.—Winfleld 
T. Durbin, Governor, Chairman, Indianapolis. Ind.; 
Union B. Hunt, Secretary of State, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
W. H. Hart, Auditor of State, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Parks M. Martin, Commissioner, Spencer, Ind.; John 
C. Wingate, Commissioner, Wingate, Ind. 

lowa Board of Railroad Commissioners, Des Moines, 
la.—E. A. Dawson, Chairman, Waverly. la.: D. J. 
Palmer, Washington, Ia.; Ed. C. Brown, Sheldon, la.: 
Dwight N. Lewis, Secretary, Des Moines, Ia. 

Kansas Railroad Commission, Topeka, Kan.—A. D. 
Walker, Chairman; J. C. O. Morse, J. N. Fike; 
Smith, Secretary. 

Kentucky Railroad Commission, Frankfort, Ky.—C. 
C. McChord, En. Springfield, Ky.; John C. 


Wood, Mt. Sterling, y.: J. F. Dempsey. Madison- 
Mord B oi ; Murray R. Hubbard, Secretary, Frank- 
or y 


Railroad Commission of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 
La.—C. L. de Fuentes, Chairman. New Orleans, La.: 
Overton Cade, Youngsville, La.; W. L. Foster, Shreve- 
port, La.; M. Barrow, Secretary, Baton Rouge, La. 

Railroad Commissioners of Maine, Augusta, Me.—Jo- 
seph B. Peaks, Chairman. Dover, e.; B. F. Chad- 
bourne, Biddeford, Me.; Parker Spofford. Bucksport, 
Me.; E. C. Farrington. Clerk, Augusta, Me. 

Maryland.—Buchanan Schley, State Tax Commis- 
sioner, Annapolis, Md. 

Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. Mass.—James F. Jackson, 
Chairman, Fall River. Mass.: George W. Bishop, New- 
tonville,, Mass. ; ; Clinton White, Melrose, Mass., Will- 
iam A. Crafts. Clerk, Boston. Mass.: Fred E. Jones, 
Accountant, Brookline, Mass.: George F. Swain, 
Bridge Engineer, Boston, Mass.; William J. McCul- 
lough, Assistant Clerk, Boston, Mass. Railroad In- 
spectors—Daniel M. Wheeler, Worcester, Mass.; Graf- 
ton Upton, Everett, Mass.; John Q. Hennigan, East 
Milton, Mass.: Lewellyn H. McLain, Melrose, Mass. 

Michigan Commissioner of Railroads, Lansing, 
Mich.—Chase S. Osborn, Commissioner of Railroads, 
Lansing. Mich.; Charles H. Chapman, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Railroads, Lansing, Mich.; James Bice, Me- 
chanical Engineer, Lansing, Mich. 





W. H. S. 


Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 
St. Paul, Minn.—Ira B. Mills, Chairman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Jos. G. Miller. St. Paul, Minn.; C. F. Staples, 
Bt Paul, Minn.; A. C. Clausen, Secretary, St. Paul, 

nn. 

Mississippi Railroad Commission, Jackson, Miss.— 
J. D. McInnis. President, Meridian. Miss.: J. C. Kin- 
cannon, Tupelo, Miss.; A. Q. May, Jackson, Miss. ; 
Jno. A. Webb, Secretary, Jackson, Miss. 

Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.—T. J. Hennessey, Chairman, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; Wm. E. McCully. Jefferson City, Mc.; 
Jos. P. Rice, Jefferson City, Mo.; T. M. Bradbury, 
Secretary, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Montana.—J. H. Calderhead, State Auditor, Hele.. 
Mont. 

Nebraska Board of Equalization. — Vacant; State 
Auditor, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevada.—Eugene Howell, Secretary of State, Car- 
son City. Nev. 

New Hampshire Railroad Commission, Concord, N. 
H.—Henry M. Putney, Chairman, Manchester, N. H.; 
Francis C. Faulkner, Keene, N. H.; Edward B. S. 
Sanborn, Clerk, Franklin Falls, N. H. 

: New Jersey.—J. Willard Morgan, Comptroller, Tren- 
on ; 

Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y.—John O'Donnell, John D. 
Kernan, W. E. Rogers, Isaac V. Baker, Jr., Michael 
Rickard, S. A. Beardsley, Alfred C. Chanin, Joseph 
M. Dickey, Frank M. Baker and George W. Dunn. 


North Carolina Corporation Commission, Raleigh. N. 


C.—Franklin McNeill, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C.; Sam. 
L. Hogere Raleigh, N. €.; Dr. D. H. Abbott, Ral- 
eigh, H. C. Brown, Secretary, Raleigh, N. 
C.; E. G. Riddick, Stenographer, Raleigh. N. C. 

North Dakota Commissioners of Railroads, Bis- 
marck, N. D.—C. J. Lord, VE reet et Cando, N. D: 
J. J. Youngblood. Fessenden, N. D.: J. F. Shea, Wah- 


peton, N. D.; C. C. Hammond, Secretary, Ashley, N. D. 

Ohio Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs, 
Columbus, O.—J. C. Morris, Commissioner, Columbus, 
O.; Harry E. King, Chlef Clerk, Columbus. O.; E. H. 
Hanna, Statistical ‘Clerk, Columbus, O.; W. O. Jack- 
son, Chief Inspector, Springfield, O.: O. F. McJunkin, 
Deputy Inspector, Payton, 0.: . Archer. Stenog- 
rapher, Columbus, O.; R. L. Williams, Messenger, Co- 
umbus, O. 

Oregon Railroad Commission.—Abolished by the Leg- 
islature, October, 1 

Pennsylvania.— Department of Internal Affairs, Har- 
risburg, Pa.—Isaac B. Brown, Superintendent Bureau 
of Railways, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rhode Island Railroad Commission, Room 121, State 
House, Providence, R. I.—E. L. Freeman, Commission- 
er, Providence, R. I.; J. W. Freeman, Deputy, Cen- 
tral Falls. R. I. 

South Carolina Railroad Commissioners, Ee 


S. C.—J. C. Wilborn, Chairman, Old Point, S. C 
W. Garris, Bamburg, S. C.: J. H. Wharton, Waterloo, 
S. P. Duncan, Secretary, Columbia, S. 


South Dakota Railroad Commissioners, Sioux. Falls, 
D.—W. G. Smith, Chairman, Sturgis, S. D.; Alex. 
Kirkpatrick, Wessington. S. D: Frank Le Coca, Jr., 
Harrison, S. D.; Wm. H. Stanley, Secretary, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; D. C. Ricker, Scale and Warehouse In- 
spector, Sioux Falls, S. D.; T. B. McMartin, Legal 
Counsel, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Tennessee Railroad Commissioners, Nashville, Tenn. 
. Baptist, Chairman: J. McKenzie, Thos. 
E. Williams, Frank Avent, Secretary. 
Railroad Commission of Texas, Austin, Tex.— John 
H. Reagan, Chairman, Austin, Tex.: J. Storey, 
Austin, Tex.: Allison Mayfield, Austin, Tex.; E. R. 
McLean, Secretary, Austin, Tex. 
Vermont State Railroad Commissioners, Montpelier, 
Vt.—Jonathan Ross, Chairman, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
James M. Boutwell. Montpelier, Vt.; Henry S. Bing- 


ham, Bennington, Vt.; M. Harvey, Clerk, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Virginia Railroad Commission, Richmond, Va.— 
James l Chairman. Richmond, Va.; E. G. 


Akers, Secretary. Richmond, Va. 
Washington.—No reports ‘required. 
West HEIN arnold C. Scherr, 

Charleston, W. 

Wisconsin Railroad Commissioner, Madison, Wis.— 
Graham L. Rice, Commissioner. Madison, Wis.; James 
S. Stack, Deputy Commissioner, Madison, Wis. 

Wyoming Board of Equalization.—George E. Ab- 


State Auditor, 


bott, State Treasurer, President, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Le 
Roy Grant. 
Wyo.: 
ber. Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
enne, Wyo. 


State Auditor. Secretary, Cheyenne, 
Fenimore Chatterton, Secretary of State, Mem- 
F. J. Niswander, Clerk, Chey- 
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Statistics of Railroads. i 
RAILROAD MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘The railway mileage of the United States has at last passed the 200,000 mile mark. The flgures at. the 
. close of 1901 were practically 200,000, or 196,075 to be exact, but the work of construction during . 1902 
brought the total up to 201,672.83. 'The construction work on 155 lines alone during the first six months of 
1902 aggregated 2,314 miles, which was nearly 500 miles in exeess of the record of any six-mónth period for 
some time, while the total construction of the year was 5,234 miles, or about twelve miles more than was 
built during the previous twelve months. 
The following table of railroad mileage in the United States is from the latest ‘report of thè United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission: 
N ua Der e Nuiiaber 
Proportion | Increase over |: MT © or mieg 
Year, Official, Unofficial. Total. to total June $ 0, y j dine per. of line 


mileage, 1899, i miles of aret 
: territory. tants.. 













ENEE SS 201,672.83 199.02 202,471.85 100 5,231 
DOOM A s y n abre 196,075.07 1,162.37 197,237.44 100 3,891 

rr eee ee E e 192,940.67 405.11 193,345.78 100 4,051. 
Dp I ee ere tose a 188,277.49 1,017.17 189,294.66 100. 2,898. ; . 
VOOR Sire eg EOS EY S 185,370.77 1,025.55 186,396.32 00. 1,967. À : 
LBOT s Lax ecb x uerb Ks ` 182,919.82 1,508.65 184,428.47 1,651. 6.21 20.1 
1806... rns ertt 181,153.77 1,622.86 „116.63 109 2,119. |. 6.15 5.82 
IBOD airs e Eos exon e Y eS €) 179,175.51 1,481.96 180,657.47 100 1,948. Nu 6.00 
IROSd.. ee. exe e neos 176,602.61 2,105.94 178,108.55 100, 2,247.. ,6.02 26.22 
IO cer a 170,332.: 6,128.77 176,461.07 100 4.897.535 5.94 26.39 
TBO Bide se ne y te Reema 165, 7 5,872.55 171,563.52 100. 3,160. 5.18 26.1 
A kh RETE ES : 164,602.79 3,199.95 168,402.74 100. 4,805.69 5.67 26.2 
1890... diga eds ie o 159,271.74 4,325.31 163,597.05 100. 5,838.22 5.51 ` 25.99 


MILEAGE FROM 1830 TO 1902, 
(From Poor's Manual of Railroads for 1903.) 


Miles in Miles in Miles in SC Miles in 









Year. ' | Operation. Year. Operation. Year. Operation. Year . Operation. 
A 23 ||1849...... . 7,365 TAGS oes ss eis l 42.220 || 1887...... wee] 149,214 
e Rs 1850... Ss 9,02 F809 4s vsu xs 6,844 ||11888.......... 158,1 

Vado rice 229 || 1851 TIPP 10,982 1810.54: 9955 52,922 || 1889..........] 161,276 
IBS AAA xs 380 ||1852........ . 12,908 1871. T 60,293 ||1890.......... 165,654 
IRS4... as 633 ||1853........ 15,360 ||1872. — 6 L 41801... ei ge 170,729 
Dios 1,098 ||1854........ 16,720 ||1873.......... 70,268 || 1892.......... 175,170 
1836... ros 1,273 |]1855.......25« 18,374 ||1874.......... 12.3 1893..........] 117,915 
IBOT.. ev ve 1,497 || 1856.......... 22,016 ||18175.......... 74,096 ||1894...... ee] 179,415 
1838.... seess D 1,913 Srs 24,503 EA 76,808 1895........4. 81, 65 
Is 2.302 ' E AAA 26,968 ISE is 79,082 1896. ....o.... 182,769 
1840.......... 2,818 1869 AA 28,789 Reg EE 81,747. ARO ias 1 4,5 1 
1841. 5 cet 3,535 || 1860.......... 80,626 ||1879.......... 86,556 ||1898..... [ONE 6,810 
1842......... ; 4,026 ||1861..... dee ee 31,286 1880.......... 93,262 ||1899..........| 190,818 
1843..... sage e 4,185 1862... erg 32,120 JS AAA 103,108 1900........ 2. -1 í ,334 
1844 tc... ..».. .0.0%. 4,317 1863 .....o LI 33,170 1882. .0....0.... 114,677 1901 . ee D oe 198, 788 
184D.......... 4,633 1804... vos 33,908 INKL iaa 121,422 1002 bra aos 203, 132: * 
1846. .. 098299969 4.930 1865 .... oo ..... 35,085 1884. ..... v .. . 125,345 
1847. VR RR s 5,598 ||1866.......... 36.808 ||1885...... ....| 128,320 
1848.......... 5,996 U 1867.......... 39,250 1886... 136,338 







































1 S Operating Net Passengers| Tons of 
Company. Expenses. | Earnings. | Carried. Freight, Secretary, 
Ann Arbor............ EDDIE 292; Ia 443,161] $597,570| 542,277| 328,621: Daniel C. Tate, 
Arkansas Southern e. .......o. :c0e...o.o.o seeéeeeel eoo op + .o...ooeeo 9  —» ...oo es e... EO — à NA 
SE E WEE eee ... P ia rS 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 8,004 eee [29,913,286] EE SÉ E. Wilder. 
Atlanta & V est Point coo... eee .. 9... 000000. seco] eee se ef o ...o.o.o | roo...) e. s..os| | es.ooa o ` 
Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern. A ZA 575,368 131,144 154, Ma 075,114, H. W. Oliver, 
Atlantic € Birmin haM....... al al al Carl: A , ij RES ‘ 
Atlanfic & North arolina....éccsooococoovt eevee} — ooo. e.» ii j= eeseve .. 01.00. eegene een EU 
Atlantic Coast Line eo... e...oe. o. cn btorc...eo en... | seso] 52.72. | eecere ef eeng eae ele e ees eege 
Baltimore & Ohio. ........ TIPP 3,233/39, 5710,959[23,878,674] — ....,. W. Woolford, 
Bangor & Aroostock..... a 427 1,130,559] 669 E 481,310 9406, E E Y Plaisted. 
Bessemer & Lake Elri8......oorbommorspoospooo 3l, 2,174,854 1,668,514 519,907]: 6,679,363|G- W. Kepler. , 
Boston € Maine.......... Sage 2, 282|24,233 ,312/10,033, 231139, dan 158| 19,084,(Y6/Wm, B. Lawrence, 
Buffalo & Susquehanna........ Kies We wesc ac heheh on) Keowee EE EE * E techy lasses 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg...... A E o 4,232,406| 1,781 Sail 1,125,610| 7,873,900|John H. Hocart. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North ll al o laa 
California Northwestern...... ER 106 990,234 86,630; 1,194,989 307,145|Thos. M. Marsh, 
Canadian Pacific......... A o8 8060 C ce cR 8,985'27,102,316/15,836, 846| 5, 524, 195| 10,150,541|Chas.. Drinkwater. 
Carolina & Northwestern. .... EE 109 132,036 61,886 81,234 | 99,471|J. J. McLure. 
Cone NEW Engana uad aes np nr wer NETT VE IMMO: errr dat d diet e 
Centra! of Georgia......... vue aa dx edo © ates 1, 845 7,092,549| 2,071,922 2,675, 496| 3,955,147 e C. Williams. 
Central of New SE c...o..o Cr ee Oe EERKEEE "67 TT ec s 6, 134, 027 ro.o.o.] o... . o. . Waterman. 
Centrál Vermont......... sic crasas), OSE) 2,814,302 660.509| 1,587,802] 2984, ne er Chaffee 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. PAS eV aee Stas s d Ee ERE 11,052,723 5,658,879] 2,952,963] 9,548,931|C, E. Wellford 
Chicago & AltoD............. Sun aa a wuel 916| 6,625,196] 3, 446 ,897: ota 5, 877, GEI? Alex. Millar. 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois........ oa ai 71521 4,552,089 3.1 T,15001.- ere IW. S, For 
Chicago & Northwestern. nn 17,366/31,452,269|16, 582, 668: 20,152 jii! 30, 450, 956 Eugene x " Osborn. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... dee 40, 542, 473122,095,906 6| ee ee | Henry E. Jafvis. 
Chicago Great Western............06. e...» . | 930| 5.434,630: 2, 388,561 1,933,545] 2, 765, 307 R. O. Wight. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville...... ......| 546| 3,116,357] 1.949,77 4| EE Ee UIN H. Lewis. 
SE Ee Ee Palin cos ba xa Lo 605/31, ,598,174 106, 082 ,963| A e... ..|P. Mye 
icago, Peoria ANA esesssesd 900] ^e] A o ces ec OI EA D Blaisdell. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... EE E EEN O HE | E 
Chicago Terminal Transfer...... Em .| 1,135, 670 610,702] ...... QW. T. "Wisner, 2d. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton €: Dayton.............. 1,015 595,534| 2,401,689! 3, 821,102| 7, 744, 524 ‘KY. H. Short. 
Cincinnati, EN reus & Texas Pacific. ve ead Ee 4, 649. 439| 1, 506, i9. 982, na 3,534,141) W. . Shoemaker. 
olorádo Midland ies ve vexare EH E WEE a c raceezbaex | cozceeebl oigo rs 
Delaware € Hudeson. .,, eere 7 18116, 880, 892 2. 642,782] 6.074. 613) 10,659, 444 ¡F. M. Olyphant. ` 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western............ 948 14,477, ,4921 6 ),021,342|16,228,335| 11,214, 55y! 'Fred F. p Bore, 
"enyer & Rio Grande... 2, 578/10, 629,850| 6 674,709| 1,412,967] 6,760, Suo Stephen Little, 
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~~ *Jncluding steamship line, 1,980 miles. 















































571 
OPERATION OF RAILROADS.—Continued. 
Mile 
` , Operating Net Passengers| Tons of Name of 
Company. y Oper- Expenses, | Earnings. | Carried. Freight, Secretary, 
Detroit & Mackinac........ EEN ay i CAR, 649| $377,058 211,306 886,316|A. H. Gillard. 
|. Detroit Southern. nnn 9,934]  354,9605| 322,350. 1,101,580|T. D. Rhodes. 

FlOLcrl Sd c4 rage AR UEAYA ee RUE C SE 2,153 28 ER GREEN — ......]  ...... G. A. Richardson, 
Evansville & Terre Haute................-. '181|  '895,858|  436,349| 434,751| 2,086,859 Gilbert S. Wright, 
Fort Worth & Denver City........... eere ; 491 1,991, ,044| 503,043 Tm sessuali es sad 
Georgia Railroad & Banking............ |. BOS] eee ef a son i RR suites axes 
eae dou den & Ilorida..... bu dag Ris ES 892 1,234,402| 400,789 e ERU EE 

PANG ELON: i242 bee e eben ere WEE sas clo xem srl ae CE MEME EN 
Great N orthern. cene "EU ei 5, 490 20,076,829|20,708,818| 4,193,239] 16,145,673|E. ene Ass't. 
Green Bay & Wester......oo.oo«ooooonoo.o | 226] — ...oo.ol v] o f]. vitse as us cs 
Gulf € Ship Island. .............. Sp bie cee | 251 " 070,000} 638,000]  ......] | ......].... 
DOCE ende Osa Os SCR AURA S OUR Iri d I Vo CC AC TE Sad vy’ 3.838, aay 1 "3501 172 A car 816 $i: DI IN Cott, 

inois Central............o.oooooo.oooon..'” 5 f 570 G. 
International & Great Northern........... I 058] 3,864, ,925 1 883,9 a xs EE Hackstat, 
lowa Peal aa Mond E E cue 566 1,066,990 438 503 En rd A 

ansas City, Clinton pringfield........... ] , ,065 197, 209|E. M, S 
Kansas City Southern. .....esessseesecren. - 839| 4,670,533| 1,553,944 | ...... «| Alex. el, 
Lehigh Valleys ege hh RER mee Ji 890/18, 980,180] 1,674,324| 4,148,477] 19,920,132 D. G. Baird. 
Louisville & ashville. RUE eue Terese Edi n o 3,429/23/970;813 11,478,565] —...... 

Maine Central... concoriarsscarer errores '816| 4,882,267 ,658, Géi 3,083,604| 4, 244, 227 Henry B. Cle ves. 
Minneapolis & St. "Lou ticas E IE E A |! ees -|Joseph Gaskell. 
Minneapolis, St. bait & Sault Ste. Marie...... 1,453 3,119,923 T 513,821 718, 498| 3,4306, 594 C. E oe 
Missouri, Kansas & TexaS.....o.o.o.ooooooo.... , 23 601/12 449,083} 4,858,675] — ...... | TAY T. Halline. 
Missouri.Paciflg.v.5 «oe echar veh v . 9, 649,25, 043, 193 12, 452, ,497| 5,474,188] 9,894,269 A. H, Calef. 
Mobilo & Oe, ssc 5 ssc ht te emer ' 874| 5,211,172] 2, "iba 809|  979,233| 8,035,301 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... Sen € 1,195 6, 505" 803 ,610,766| 1,756,614) 5,246,994|] H. Ambrose, 
New York Central & Hudson a €" 3,423 53,459,414 |14,146,461|42,437,265| 43,971,320 E. D. Worcester 
New York, New Haven «€ Hartford........... ,037|34,955, 034 12,341,054 ,63,714,199| 18,283,198 W. D. Bishop, Jr 
New York, Ontario & WesterD..............- 4,407,499] 1,619,431| 1,507 me 3,972,581 R. D. Rickard. — 
Norfolk & Western............ eee nn 1,722 12,697,430| 8,462,245| 3,169,574, 14,110,151 J. Hemphill. 
Northern Paco... 5,117/24 ,032,393|22,110,012| 4,192,114| 11,080,101 ou H. Earl. 
Dona B Kansas City & Eastern SKS da e 'B0| «1,958.16 sok ati x 158| ee DURER 

‘anama. Nuus guru TRES ieee Hare S oa do E 4,4 358,459 o 
Pennsylvania Company .. 4,948|23; 506:429| 9,112:219 25,409 6561104 E33 040 GIE Pie 
Denpsvleunig elec eee ern nnn 5,836/15,051, 35 87,612,259'90,439,163|164,967,834 Lewis Neilson, 
Pere Marquet tennis TREE sn das es E 195 T, 510 2 444, 841| 3,593 454] 7 203, 639 Charles Merriam, 
RU AMD & Reading..... xs eic dea d aad 1,011|20,593,! 164 |11,836,527, ¿25,856, ,032| 34, DVS, 144 (Iw. R. Taylor. 

Ublanida 66 6 sad vaa od o Nau al, ali e AS e 
ES Lonis Bout vestem. MN Lud da Dae id 4,644 Ee acl vds aca e ei. 
` uis Southwestern.......... PERE Di 8.3813] 2,593, 546 
Seabonrd Air Line, NM ARDEN 2,011| 9.318/779| 3,887.749| 2.196, 100| 4941540 o, Erbelding, 
Sear nern Bore Aia tl ces se 7, aan had ,989,139|11,364,920| 9,676,346] 19. 191,434 |R, D. Lankford. 

outhern Pacific....... E E VE, Mur II EECH MEDI 
Texas & Paciflle. ag KEREN eek 1,708| 7,752,290| 3,484,311| 1, v5, s 3, 815, Ge O. E. Sal 
Toledo & Ohio Central. —— uh "ech e M pe Ee once: 

oledo ouis CSOT i rre vq cele ane ees DM. ride E. pune. 
Union Pane. cele reete RR 5,767 29,347,21 EE CH Ratan 
Wabash. e = ER NAADC VA SA e dove e V ee 2, en 15, 818, 662 325,167; 5, 948, 915) 9, 691, 514 J. c.  Otteson, 

"eater Maryland... vide ee eee sence Gewese et ODO). asada HEEN iba 

` hecling e Lake Erie Ve ned tert SE ERA Ea s RE > SC o b 001: 107 m «13. H. Dowland. 
sconsin Central...» pea AEN e | 97 5,99: ,316,300 
Yuzoo & Mississippi Kailer. nion € 6:613:160| 1:600,118 EEEE | E CREE. M» Riad 


CAPITALIZATION OF RAILROADS. 


Company, 


Ann Arbor...... 
Arkansas Southern EE 
Astoria & Columbia River ......o..oo.o.o.o.... 
OS To cn " ipa Pee. eres 
Atl anta & est Point........cc ee e oe die 
Atlanta, ic est Do & ortho Lee KEE 
Atlantic & Birmingham........... enne 
Atlantic & North Carolina.........»........ 
Atlantic Coast Line............ eee m 
Baltimore & Ohio... 
Bangor & AroostoCH........o.oo ooo. ooo...» 
Bessemer & Lake Erie............. eere 
Poston E Maine..........ooocooo.o.. FIM ^ 
Buffalo & Susquehanna... o...» 
uffalo, Rochester E “ctgburg............... 
3urlin ton, Cedar Rapids & Norther EE 
Jaliforhia Northwestern. . i... 
Canadian Pacino once REM EU QU 


Carolina € Northwestern. e ces 
Central New England.......... enne 


Cefitral of Georgia... nn 
Cen ra ersey... 


Veri d 
T 
hesape Ai Dh hio. 
Chicago 
Sd 

ul meron & Quincy: ZI 
Chicago Great Western... 


hicago, I 
Chicago, 
hi AZO, 
aga, 
Bins Terminal 


eoria & 
ock Isla d & Pacific... e 
ratsber eese Ce e ch 


ses epes 
on 








dos ia od 


dinna po rn ies Du al 
ilwáukee AS? Paul, o: dias eevee 
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pur? 
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ta 
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Common 


Preferred 
Stock. 


- E 
Stock. pases 


Debt. Main Office. 


Per Cent. 
Preferred 
Per Ce 


roo. o ep | e8 fe vee 


PR uad -auA mn PS ACA ETS RS RA 


co... .eo p) = eseeee 


ADS ESA ALOE A DE A 88 0 keaeekeseehiekuteeeee 


4 |Baltimore, Md. 











210, 367. ,480 
15: 088,000 2,000, 000 guten sl Ge ER d 
23,838,071| 3,149,800 30,499,955, 7 6 [Boston, Mass, 
8,300,000| 6,000,000 | 13,945,600 AM 6 eet N. Y. 
6,000,000 MA 3,948,000]. .,.|....|San Fian ` 
84, 500.000 pn Se San Francisco, Cal, 
,500, ,086; 5341 A 
1,000,000} ^ 1000.000 1,320 ae us NN S oodd 
DEE WEE EH Ed, EE EG p D 
5,000.000| ...... 48,646,000] . .|Savannah, G 
271,415, E 45,081. 000 "|New York City. 
| 3,000, 12,000,000) ....|.... St. Albans, Vt, 
80,529 9 A Sé T3, 651 od que pets Richmond. Va, 
19: 942, 800 19.544,000 23,63 Sore 4 |Chicago, Ill. 
Si ,400|  & 830.700 25,025,000 6 [Chicago, Ill. 
50,674,476| 22,398,955 |162, 310, SO 8 |Chicago, Ill. 
cd 31.559 id: EE GE eua a 
P 921, 045 E 9. 405.090 Mäe nasiel coe 5 (st, Paul, Minn 
"000,0 8,842,000| 21$| 4 |Chicago, IM. 
ES STE 900] 4 o4 800 — 150: 060, cH 717 |Chicago. IIL 
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CAPITALIZATION OF RAILROADS.—Continued. 











Dividends 
alge 
Company. Pod. Teo : pd Sc 33 Main Oice, 
BS us 
al s 
Cincinnati, Hamilton € Dayton.............. EE d $i MES Sch $13 995 0001. 4 m id ia: 
, e ncinna 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific...... 3,000,000 2,000,000 | ......]....].... | Cincinnati, O. 
Colorado Midland 4e oo cess exeo lo a E a ec ll de 
Delaware & Hudson ene xo cx a c essre — wes em teg eA cl co kee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western............ 26,200,000] .  ...... 3,067 HH T |....[New York City. 
Denver & Rio Grande... 38,000,000 44,400,000 75,896,100|....| 5 |Denver, Col, 
Detroit & Mackinac......... cerent nn 2,000, 000 950,000 2,800,000, . 215 | Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Southern. vd NEE 10,500,000| ` 6,500,000 8,100,234] : : : |... Detroit, Mich. 
BEES ou. us vede v nx wa ee Pda RC MR ee 112, 318,900| $47,892,.4004 | | 
6,000,0004 178,932,100|....] 4 nee York City, 
Evansville, & Terre Haute............... ee 3,987,383 1,282,416 6, ‘078, ,000| . ... i 6 Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth & Denver Ki aren? Ba Sate ocean 6,835,000 2,040,000 8,176,000 ....1 4 |Fort Worth, Tex. 
Georgia Railroad € Banking................. 4,200,000} .  ...... ,500,000| 11 |....; Augusta, Ga. 
Georgin Southern & Florida........oo.ooo o... 2,000,000 1,768,000 6,277,000|....|.... Macon, Ga. 
raüd Drunk .$15ilerwescdkxedugseewmxe Ta EE, sa la Ee 
Great Northern... eee ehh wr] o trm ovs 123,996,750 97,190,464|....| 7 |St. Paul,Minn, 
Green Bay & Western... el Loo oen S gd ef Sars. lo: oet rci e hc O eco GOMERA 
Gulf & Ship Isladd.........ooooooooooo oo... 5,000,000; | ...... 4,506,000] 2 |....}/Gulfport, Miss, 
Focking Vallery decisorio e ees 11,000,000 15,000,000 17,842,000| 3 d Columbus, O. 
Illinois Central | occu ge oo ee wes ENN EE 95,040,000 iO S 129,203,525| 6 |....|Chicago, n 
International & Great Northern.............. 9,705,000]  J | ...... 23,131,052] ....1].... . Palestine, Tex. 
Iowa Central... esos n onn my RR Th 8,518, Ee 5,672,400 9,600,000|....].... Minneapolis, 1 Minn. 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield........... 1,775,400] — ' ...... 5,250,000|....|.... Springfield 
Ron gu Southern A ORS 30, 000, 000 21,000,000 90,000,000. MEME TOUR &nsas City, Mis 
chigh LEE BEE WEE arta Re 
Louisville & Nasbeille, ......essssesecssosss 60,000,000] — ...... 103,788,660| 5 |....|Louisville, Ky, 
Maine Central......ooooooooomoorororro»»» 4,975,800 | ...... 12, ,492, 192| 6 |....|Portland, 'Me, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. .......... eee 6,000,000 4,000,000 18,480,000 5 5 Minneapolis, “Minn, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ne Sault Ste. Marie...... 14,000,000} 7,000,000 37,108,000|....[.... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri, Kansas & TexAS........ooooooo.... 56,100,300| 13,000,000 71,020,000 ;....|.... St. Louis, Mo. 
Missouri Pacific. ...... eee 11,802,816] |  ...... 54,012,000] 5 |....|St. Louis, Mo. 
Mobile & Oe, ge d ce oho rye hr Ry 5,270,000] ...... 24,119,100]... .].... Mobile, Ala, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis........... 10,000,000} sw... 16,021;000]. ...|.... Nashville, Tenn. 
New York Central & Hudson River..........- 132,250,000]; ...... 194, 918, 5646| 5 |....|New York City. 
New York, New Haven € Hartford............ 77,650,000;  ...... 4,364,000 8 |....|New Haven, Conn, 
New York, Ontario & WestelIDM............... 58,113,983 4,000,000 16,937,000/....]....| New York City. 
Norfolk & Western, 66,000,000] 23, c99, 000 56,099,500, 3 4 Roanoke, Va. 
A ec a EE 155,000,000; . ...... 167,590,000} 53 |....[St, Paul, Minn. 
maha, Kansas astern vp Xe D (Seeders! e iae A A POS csse is 
Panamá e - s eres ol 7,000,000} II 2238000 4 (Mee York City. 
ennsylvania CoMPaNy......oooooooooooooo.. ,000,000|] .  ...... ,018, A sburg, Pa, 
Pennsylvania. sus e x AE V e AAR eee 226,365,500]  ...... 171,219,857| 6 |. SR Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pere Marquette. EE . 16, 000, "000 12,000,000 31,173,337] 2 Detroit, Mich, 
Philadelphia & Readings ses sdei rerni to ses 20,000,000] ^ ...... is O82 ero uet s Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rutland ..056000900000000000000 0000000000000. fF o... eet = eee ®P& @ eoeeee ... o Seege ...0000.0. 
Francisco....... een nn 27,408,700) $ +5,000,0005 ? 
at Louie ee Franne 16000,0005 $112,909,455|....| 4 Te, Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis SouthwesteTO......ooooooooooomo.o.». 16.500,000| 20,000, "000 43, 205, ¡OA eve St. Louis, Mo. 
Seaboard Air Line...........«««oooooooooo.».. 29, 000, 000| 19, .400, 000 52, 495, 000|....].... Richmond, Va. 
Southern.... ay cargoes renee eaten: 120,000,000] 60,000,000 138,870,321 ....| 5 [Richmond, Va. 
h EE EEN LEE CN EE A PO su atem es 
TORO E Pasito us —— 38,760,510} . jl DEENEN Dallas, Tex, 
] ho Central... eere ee d al as. n ons sm wer nem sm ince hne 
Toledo Ko Louis & WesteM.......oooooooo.. 10,000,000| 10,000,000 15,500,000|....|.... Toledo, O. 
Unión TT DEE 108,772,900| 99,560,100  |187,257,000| 4 s New York City, 
Wabash -ceresna vba eater heen ER ee 28.000,000| 24,000,000 91,949,000|.... .|St, Louis, Mo. 
Western Mar lano iau eset ice A io Soir on € 4 Sec GE 35,000,000|....].... Baltimore, Md, 
Wheeling & Lake Eri8......... cece <<. ... 11908 Boos H 17,146,306]... . .].... leleretana o 
Wisconsin Central........ooooooooooooooo*ro. 17,500,000] 12,500,000 27/320,500|....l.... Milwaukee, Wis, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.......««oo «o .«e..) eee eR ro...» PENARE EEE 


ST T 437444359 ^ ^ -—3 47 T SE RT EN 

1Four per cent Consolidated debenture stock. 2Preferred ‘‘A’’ and “B.” “In 1902 quarterly dividends 
amounting to 5% per cent, In 1903 5 per cent for three-quarters of year. ‘First and second preferred; no 
dividends on second preferred. ‘First and second preferred. *Cumulative 4 per cent which can be called at par, 
and 5 per cent non-cumulative. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES-— 1888 TO 1902. 
(Arranged from information furnished by Poor's Manual of Railroads.) 








Gel 4 to É 
e X H n . 8 
- 2 5 B 4 3 d z S 
Year, d $ d g S & 
D = us) a o Ki E 
d S S ó 3 E = "E: 
| .C 
CI: 154 202\$4,302, 287,224|$4,585,471.523| $950,519,764 $297, 306,541 $205, 288,0211$78.943,041 68:72 
E 159,931] 4,447,103,600| 4,784,173,271| 991,935,331| 317.866,£83| 216.877.898| 79,531,863| 67.95 
Sind ans ORA ; 4,590,471,560| 5,055,225,025|1,086,039, 735 313° 071.296 220: 499,571| 83,575,705] 68.50 
doe MERE: ENEE 4.751,750,498| 5,178,821,989|1,125,381,994, 350,748,483| 228,5,2,103| 89,099,757| 68.83 
ir ang ae acces 171,805} 4.863.119.0732] 5,405,049,969|1,169,036,840| 352.817,405| 229/909,292| 93.882.412] 69.82 
Son. 175,442| 5,021,516,551| 5,510,225,528|1,207,106,026| 358,648,918| 237,071,128| 94,295,815| 70.29 
A OR 178,054| 5,021,604, 7171 5,605,115,164|11,066,943,258| 317.757,399| 234,702,912| 83,478,669| 70.22 
NOTAE EE 179,821| 5.181,373,599| 5,648,659,438|1,092,395,437| 323,196,454| 229,098,134| 81.685,774| 70.41 
EE 5,373.187.619| 5.461,856.798/1,125,032,025| 332.766,979| 243,287.730| 81,528,154| 70.43 
1 5.602.904; 5,634,432:49211,132,880,626| 342.792.030] 234,454,578 83,680,040 89.74 
Moke ae ies 5.581.522.858] 5,635,363.594|1,249,558,724| 389 886, "474 38,0 526| 68.16 
auod Cd: 5,742,181.181| 5,644, Sa 027|1,336,090,379| 423, 239,178,918 108: 032,252| 68.27 
el 5,804,340,250| 5,158,592.75411,501,695,378| 483, AT. '526| 9244. 4. 800|140,343.853 65-93 
5.978.796.249. 6.035, 269: 14111,612/448,826| 520.294,727| 254,318,3801156,887. 87.7 
E 6,078,290. 6,465,290,839|1, 720,814, ,900| 560, 0,026 ,911| 203, 27 ,451/178,200,752] 67.46 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC—1888 TO 1902. 
(Compiled by Poor's Manual of Railroads.) 















[ ' Q 
e Passenger traffic, Passenger earnings. Bes 8-3 gs 

o ^ 
D. ei 3.2 48 131. 

E H Es ont 
sr Ba Ave. re- Ay. rec gA j ei ie 
re D . . he 
Es ch Passengers | Passenger Gross ceipts |: EE D. pass. | AV. reC.| a GE se loge 
28 g carried, movement, amount. |p. pass. | pass, | train |P mile. Z o S [zug to? de 
ta 3 p. mile, * | mile, |? goals Ss nea 
o > o6 ta Be a pea 
vd o| « « zg — 

| Miles. Miles. No. | Miles. i | Cents, | Cents. | Cents. $ No. |Miles| Miles 
1888|145,341|268,125,345|451,353,659|11,190,013,679 251,3 6,167| 2.246 | 55.68 | 93.74 | 1,729 3,105/41.73124.79 
1889|153,689|279,085,145|494,808,421/11,964,726,015|259,439,231| 2.169 | 52.44 | 92.96 | 1,688 3,219|42.87/|24.18 
1890/157,976|297,244,707]520,439,082/12,521,565,649]272,320,961| 2.174 | 52.13 | 91.61 | 1,724 3,294|42.12/|24.05 
1891/164,262/320,712,013/556,015,802|13,316,925,239/290,799,696| 2.184 | 52.30 | 90.67 | 1,170 3,385/41.52123.95 
1892|170,8607|323,930,5501575,769,678/13,584,343,804|293,557,476| 2.168 | 50.99 | 90.62 | 1,721 3,375/41.93/23.59 
18931173,361/|338,551,808|597,056,539]|14,979,847,458|310,442,870| 2.072 | 52.00 | 91.70 | 1,791 9,444|44.25|25.00 
1894|176,221 |325, i , , 13,600,531,635/275,352,190| 2.025 8.34 | 84.47 | 1,563 3,233|41.72123.87 
1895|179,154|326,184,596|529,756,259|12,609,082,551/|260,929,741] 2. 49.25 | 79.99 | 1,456 | 2,957/38.66/23.88 
1896|180,891/|337,641,115/535,120,756/13,054,840,243/|265,313,258| 2.032 | 49.58 | 78.58 | 1,467 2,958|38.66|24.40 
18971181,133|342,464,408|504,106,205|12,494,958,000|253,557,936| 2.029 50.30 1,399 2,183|36.49|24.78 
1898] 184,194/344,761,142/514,982,888|13,672,497,664/272,589,591| 1.994 | 52.93 | 79.07 | 1,480 2,196|39.66|26.55 
1899|186,280|355,106,833|537,977,301|14,869,541,965|207,059,712| 2.002 | 55.31 | 83.79 | 1,597 2,883|41.84|27.63 
1900|191,511]373,226,581|584,695,935] 16,313,284,471|/331,402,816| 2.031 | 56.67 | 88.79 ,130 3,053]43.22|27.90 
19011193,823|391,543,708|600,485,700117,789.669.025 $00: 102 019| 2.028 | 60.07 | 92.12 | 1,861 3,098|45.43|29. 
1902|196,648|403,213,178|655,130,236|19,706,908,785|396,513,412| 2,012 | 60.52 | 98.34 | 2,016 | 8,331|[48.87|30.08 


The mileage operated in 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1902, as above, is exclusive of switching railroads, which 
in 1897 were 741.37 miles, in 1898 338.85 miles, in 1899 310.61 miles, in 1900 350.72 miles, in 1901 462.28 
miles and in 1902 448.88 miles; these roads not reporting details of passenger traffic or earnings. For the same 
reason the mileage of switching railroads is omitted from the group tables following: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC--1888 TO 1902. 
(Compiled by Poor's Manual of Railroads.) 

















q £ S.I Ss | 8 

` E Freight traffic. Freight earnings. AG} EZ bet 

A 3 moj ep y 

e RS 353 | Sal £ 

d el? 5 Ave ef eg) F 

$4 e 

w | 33 . ; Av. re-| Ave Are rec. | Sw | SS | £ 

as E Freight Freight Gross ceipts | rec. |p frt | Peri 2 | 2d] & 

FE ns carried. movement, amount, |p. ton | per |"train | Mile) “= = d 

e 35 p.mile.| ton. e eg! of o 

3 a A 4 |< 
| Miles, | Miles. Tons. Miles. $ Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Tons. | Miles.| Miles, 
1888|145,841|410,514,115| 590,857,353| 65,423,005,988| 639,200,723] 0.977|108.18/155.71|4,398|4,065 159.96 110. 32 
1889|153,689|420,469,737| 619,165,630| 68,677,276,992| 665,962,331 MEE. 155.06/4,333!4,029/159.91|110.90 
1890|157,976/482,900,422| 691,344,437| 79,192,985,125| 734,821,733| 0.927|106.28|152.17|4,651|4,376|163.99/114.55 
1891|164,262|493,541,969| 704,398,609| 81.210,154,523| 754,185,910| 0.929/107.07|152.81|4,591|4,288|164.55|115 29 
1892/ 170,607 |523,831,458} 730,605,011| 84,413,197,130| 794,526,500| 0.941/108.74|151.67|4,657|4,282|161.14|115.53 
1893/173,361/531,340,754| 757,464,480} 90,552,087,290| 808,494,668| 0.893|106.74|152.16|4,663|4,369|170.42|119.55 
1804|176,221|475,789,885| 674,714,747| 82,219,900,498| 700,477,409| 0.864,103.80|147.22|3,975|3,820|172.81|121.86 
1895/179,154/491,410,820| 755,799,883| 88,567,770,801| 743,784,451| 0.8: d 97.38/151.36|4.15114,263|180.23|115.96 
1896/180,891|497,248,296| 773,868,716| 93.885,853, 770,424,013] 0.821] 99.55/154.94|4,259|4,278|188,81|121.32 
1897|181,133|500,326,372| 788,385,448) 97,842,569,150| 780,351,936| 0.797| 98.99|157.71|4,308|4,353|196.50|124.22 
1898|184,194/542,824,509| 912,973,833|114,566,173,191) 868,924,526! 0.758, 95.18/160.09|4,7171:4,959/|211.06|125.50 
1899|186,280|534,391,846|  975,789,941|126,991,703,110 002626214] 0.726| 94.53|112.61|4,952|5,238|237.64|130.04 
1900/191,511/513,667,388/1,071,431,919|141,162,109,41311,052,835,811| 0.746! 98.30|204.95/5,49815,595/|274.79|131.80 
1901]194,455|505,468,619/1,084,066,4511148.959,303,492 1107212488] 0.1756/103.89|222.82|5,792|5,575|294.70| 137.41 
1902/197,381(508,210,150/1,192,136,510|106,024,1066,024|1,197,212,452| 0.764|100.43 235.576,065/6,041|308.19|131:38 


RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


The following statement, showing the length of railways open in the various countries of the world in 
each of the years 1870, 1880, 1890 and 1900, was extracted by the Bureau of Statistics from a return pre- 
pared by the French Ministry of Public Works and published in the Journal Official of May 25, 1902: 


(Kilometer—0.621 mile.) 
| 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. 











Europe— «| Kilos. | Kilos. Kilos, Kilos. (IN. America—Cont. Kilos. | Kilos, Kilos. Kilos. 

United Kingdom.| 24,383| 28,854) 32,726| 35,296 Mexico ....... 349 1,120 9,713] 15,454 
Russia ......... 11,236; 23,524) 30,940| 48,107 Central America— 
Norway ......... 36 1,0 1,562 2,053 Costa Rica..... — 120 241 261 
Sweden ......... 1,734 5,761 8,018| 11,320 Guatemala .... aa 45 Deg 1640 
Denmark ....... 784 1,592] 1,986 3,001 Honduras ..... TS 90 90 

G .......| 19,719] 33,888| 42,869] 51,391 Nicaragua .... TAM 20 146 146 

Holand ........ 1,419 1,841 2,610 2,143 Salvador ...... unis bw 152 1117 

Belgium* ....... 2,897 4,112 5,207 6,345 Antilles— | 

France ......... 17,733| 25,925| 36,672| 42,826 Cuba ......... 655] 1,382) 1,731 1,000 

Switzerland ..... 1,442 2,470 3,198 3,783 Haiti cos. sears 80 115 225 

Portugal ....... 720 1,206 2,1 2,378 Porto Rico..... TEM ites 18 220 

Spain ...... ER 5,475 7,480 9,878| 13,357 Jamaica ...... 40 40 124 298 

EIN, ege 6,208 &,713| 12,907} 15,787 Barbados ..... ids 2525 39 39 | 

Austria-Hungary 9,589| 18,512| 206,553| 36,883 Trinidad....... ied 26 87 130 

Greece ......... 11 11 116 972 South America— 

Pus. Bulgaria Venezuela ..... 13 126 709 852 
; E. Roumelia. 29 1,394 1,719 3,142 Colombia ..... 79 121 380 605 
y A ER SE 540 518 British Guiana. 32] 32 ga 119 
oumania ...... 316 1,384 2,494 3,098 Brazil ........ 786 3,500 9, 114,798 

Luxemburg ..... 149! 292 413 466 Ecuador ..... DEM E 300| 414300 

1'104.454| 168 018/9903 1931 283.824 er ......... j ; ; 
Total Europe. . 104,454 168,018 223, 193 283, 24 Bolívia ....... Ed 130 209 972 
America : Argentina ..... 732 2,313 9,255| 17,047 
North. America— Uu. ERE 122 boni 2,928 AAR 
ruguay ...... , 


: ue Pa 1,055 = 
nited States..| 85,151) 150,113]{263,228| {311,287 Total America| 93,682] 174,610] 323,740] 402,703 
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RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD.—Continued. 
| 1870. | 1880. ] 1890. | 1900. ~ 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1909. 





Africa: — — | Kilos | Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos, Asia.— Con. Kilos, | Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos. 
ponen possessions 517 1,393 3,595| - 4,628 French posse'ns— 
Egypt ( ex£, Sudan) 656 1,494 1,547 3,392 India ........ . e ss 12 12 21 
Eryth Tea "esci 90 e.. ecc i], e.e.. 28 „Indo-China e... e.e.. e..o.o 71 236 
Kongo Free States eins erie Saves 390 SIAM cias a A ius 321 
erman Southwes : —  5.802| 15,892) 32.6201 60.725 
n and Fast Africa dl md AR 300|| ` Total Asia..... 5,302] 15,892] 32,029| 60,725 
aus a and Fortu- ‘Oceania: 
ese E. Africa 6.00. essc 50 842 1 1 
British possessions| — '283| 1748] 4115] 8861] Queemsiand Al 389 1.018) 3448] 18807 
Total Africa... 1,406 4,635 9,331 18,467 South Australia.. 323 1,09 12,827 13,028 
; New S, Wales.... 55 1,36 13,808 14,658 
Asia E i Ri US SORA Tasmani SE B31) E BS RE 
Asiatic Russia. P ai ,4 A asmania ....... KEE i d 
. Korea M t ee 42 New ! and..... 45 2,025 D 13,701 
l m iatic mikey! Se 284 872 Bo 2.789 Hawaii jan be M LAO 90 181 
DA bo... ee bosco eeee j TAN 38 .T89] 35, 181 
Sanh “ti icli Al al ` ? 3 i G e ee Kee LATI xi zd 607,928] 79 
Ja an nceluding |. . n otal..... 07 
Porm Se “Sade 122) 29,333] 85,858 ra 12001 


orm ; *Includes local railway 
British p posse! as agoj 14, 13 26,299] 39,634|| {Period ended June 30 of the years indicated. 
3 4 


. Oeylon ,...... 119 08 78 ib: er riod ended Ap gi 1, 1900, 

Malay Btátes,... ores 55 417 ||] dni 1 of the years indicated, 
Portuguese Indies aiu ess 54 p2 ¡Periva de j 1 of the years indicated. 
Dutch Indies. . 109 450|  1,301| 2,226. *Periods ended put 1, 1891 and 1901. 








RAILROAD CASUALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


The following is a summary of railroad casualties during the year ending June 30, 1902. 





Other Persons 
Employed on or 
Around Trains. 


Killed.| Injured.| Killed.| Injured. | Killed.| Injured 


Passengers. Trainmen. 








Nature of Accident, 














Collisions. . ON eet Ra iat et ee 130 2,298 366 2,456 19 265 
Derdilienta wuts aces dee c GAUL Ta oM cer EN cee IU a OBS 37 1,194 193 1,040 23 205 
Miscellaneoús train accidents (excluding tae above), includ- 
ing locomotive boiler saad ree tee rede vto di Pasce o Eis 9 31 538 SNE. 2 
Total train accidents........ —— rem 167 | 3,586 | 596 | 4,084 | 42 | 482 
Coupling or uncoupling CatS,.....o..o.oooooo..... sl ea MEM 120 | 1,816 4]. 34 
We ne oT other Work aout "tr ains “or while “attending 
doc lr Mae CE D» 1 52 2,880 6 175 
Coming in contact with overhead bridges, " structures at side of 
trac e soc b diee s spe sen eebe rn .o.». Seene égëe T 38 98 9 1 i2 
Falling from cars. or engines, or while. getting on oF Off....... 99 | | | 408 | 566: | “192 
Other causes....vo.ooooommoooooooo plea ile ters angen Rods : 21 35 : UE | 404 
Total (other than train aveldehts) Guy so vire ed oud SR 
Total all classes a egene EE o e see e oe 





-|Switchmen, Flag- 


men, Watchmen, | Other Employes. Total Employés 




























Collidons. e EE H EI 300 Ln 3,085 
A cso Ae vxo ed pue io onus a o xd A ‘ ; A 
Miscellaneous train accidents | (excluding the above), “incid 4 
ing locomotive boiler explosions........... osa! qus 12 8 38 48 , 100 
Total train accidents. esse. ——— cuan 6 | 731 53] 457 | | Kin 
Coupling or uncoupling cars........... Pere re ee 18) 230) 1] 33] 143] 2,113 
While “doing other work about trains or "while "Attending 
SWÍECHES. BEE AER cbes 11 185 14 328 83 8, die 
Coming in contact “with overhead bridges, ` structures at side of i Soe 
tracks, ClO bs tse IR eL EA DRE Rx bala vd De hdd s d boss 2 03 5 34. 104 1 076 
Falling from cars or engines, or while getting on cr off..... .. 33 367 67 654 537 6,86 
Other Causes s ris m ces tnc quc Ea dod c os aca a NN —  Ó 117 444 561 | 9,641 952 | 15, O49 
Total (other than train accidents)..... 
Total all classes. ......... e... ——n Jl 187 | 1,362 | 701 | Tis | 2516 m 





Comparisons of the principal totals with,those for the two years preceding and with D (years endi June 
30) may be made from the following table, , the figures for 1901, 1900 and 1893 being taken from the statiétic: i i 
tables, madé up from the railroad companies’. annual reports. It is to be borne in mind, that the numbér of m 
employed. by the railroads has been constantly increasing. It was much larger in 1902 than in 1893* but pre- 
cise figures for the later year have not yet been compiled, On the other hand, à comparison of: the couplit H acci- 
ts recorded in the table for 1902 with the same for 1893 shows the remarkable ahd gratifying resu of the 
A ety appliance act of 1893, which requires the use of automatic couplers and which went into full effect ón Au- 
foe i The number of employes killed shows a diminution of 68 per cent, amid this notwithstanding the 
&et that. there is now engaged in this work a much larger number of men than in 1893. The diminution in the 
number ifijured is still greater, being no less than 81 per: cent. The summary is as follows: 






Nature of: Accident, 
assengers in train accidents. wise re s eee be 


























ther causes..... -——— '—— 
à .- o 3 $ CE ee ees 600000 6.0400 457062229255 3 2,50 i 
Asmployes in train accidents. . Some wide Saha qat es 607 8.089 586 t 
allihg from cars, €dC.....oo.oooooooooooo.o... 587 6,857 509 6,311 529 4,425 
IVerhead. obstructions, OA TS 104 1,070 56 509 56 436 
A coupling accidents... ... s. sale eere . 143 2,113 198 2,168 282 5,229 
ther CRUBPB. Liens aai nn nn c DE ) ) 
otile.. iibéaattáneestssss | 2,016 i 2,550 39,643 
otál Dassengets and employes. sevesesases! 2,810 | 30,800 A SA 49,130 2,709 3,771 








RAILROAD 


The tables given below show the fastest recorded 
runs and the highest speeds obtained by railroads in 
the United States and other countries. Many of 
these runs were speed tests, made under the most 
favorable conditions, while others were accomplished 
by trains on regular runs, when there was time to 
be made or emergencies to be met. 

- No unusually notable fast runs were made in the 
United States during 1903. On May 25 a train on 
the Lake Shore Railroad made the run from Toledo 
to Elkhart, a distance of 133.4 miles, in one hour 
and fifty-four minutes, or at an average speed of 70.2 
miles an hour. A New York Central train in March 
did 91 miles at a speed of T1 miles an hour. The 
fastest long distance run of the year was made by 
an Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe train, between Chi- 
cago and Les Angeles, a distance of 2,267 miles. 
This was made in 52 bours and 49 minutes, or at 
an average speed of 42.8 miles an hour, including stops. 


FASTEST RECORDED RUNS—SHORT DISTANCES. 














o. |g 
$H E 
. Grade. : Hz 
Date. Railroad, From To 9 d Feet Per Mile, Hime Et z 
A<| Descending. SES "d 3 
Am EE 
AAA ARE AA e h H 
January, 1890|N. E. (England)........... Neweastle...... [Berwick........[o... Level... | ib ass a ace od 3 
uly 25, 1890| Philadelphia € Reading. ... | Skillman. ...... |B. Meade...... | 4.1]....... Peserai 0:02:30, 98.4| 4 
Aug. 27,1891|Philadelphia & Reading.... |Somerton.......|.. EEN E OK | 0:00:39} 90.5; 3 
May 13, 1892 Philadelphia & Reading. eee Seéëeséeeegeeeeeeeleesregss eee oe 0.0 e... .04.....»..r....(. eee ee o 79.6 4 
Nov. 18,.1892 Ho HA & Reading.... |Somerton....... arkland....... 5.0/11.37 and level! 0:08:25). 87.8] 4 
Nov, 18, 1892|Central of New Jersey...... Fanwood, N. J..| Westfield, N, J..| 1.0/32 | 0:00:37, 97.3. A 
May 9, 1893|N. Y. C. & H. R......... Grimesville.....|........ ta Uc 1.0/20 approx. :10:00:35|102.8| A 
*May 11, 1893 |N. Y. €. & H. R......... Grimesville.....|....o «ooo ..... 1.0)20 approx. | 0:00:32/|112.5| 4 
May 19,18938/N. Y C. & H. R.... .. |Looneyville..... Grimesville..... 5.0/20 approx. | 06:03:00 100.0; 4 
= *Nob officially confirmed. 
HIGHEST SPEED--VARIOUS DISTANCES. 
Y 
SS. E 
R Dist Ti 3 a 
ai ; istance, | Time, l 
Date. Railroad, owe Mile. ^|H. M. S. ab |8 
Re IG 
y uiu 
June 1-4, 1816|Pa.; P. F W. & C. C. SN, W.: | | | 
i U- P0 AA Jersey City to Oakland....... 3,311.00183:45:00' ARD - 
May, 1893 IN. Y €. & H. R.; L. S. * M, S....|New York to Chicago......... 964.00;19:57:00| 48.20| 10 
ict. 24,1895/L. S, & M. S.; N. Y. C.......... e |Chicago (100th st.) to New York| 962.00 El 54.20 19 
Aug, 22-23, 1895!L. Es N. W.; Caledonian........ .. e [London to Aberdeen.......... 539.75| 8:32:00| 63.24 
et 24, 1895/L. S, & M. S......ooooooooomoooooo Chicago (100th st.) to Buffalo 2 
(Bear Creek Station)........ 510.10| 8:01:07] 63.61| 5 
; Sept. 25, 1895 N. Y, C. & H. R......... MI .. [Albany to Syracuse. .......... 147.84| 2:10:00} 68.23]... 
: Oct. 24. 18991. S. & M. Sines ie deste awe n .-| Erie to Buffalo Creek. ......... 86.00] 1:10:46! 72.91]... 
Oct. 24, 1895:'L. S, & M. S..........o..ooo ooo... Between Erie and Buffalo Creek 75.00| 1:00:00| 75.00]... 
' Oct. 24, ISO T S. & M. Do in wine ced REESE Between Erie and Buffalo Creek 59.00]........] 76.08]... 
! April 21, 1895 Camden & AtlantiC............... Camden to Atlantic City....... | 58.30! 0:45:45| 76.40]... 
‘April 21,1895/Camden & Atlantic. .........ssssee Liberty Park to Absecon....... 49.80! 0:37:30) 79.70/... 
April 21, 189%¡Camden $ AtlantiC............... Berlin to AbsecoN............. 35.60| 0:25:45] 82.90|... 
Apri  21,1895|Camden & AtlantiC............... Winslow Junction to Absecon.. 24.901..... Kx gl 83.00]... 
Oct. 24, 18951. S. & M. econo rar n etween Erie and Buffalo Creek BOO cng ds SIR 3 
Feb. 18, 190115. F. & Woouere e eni loo Seems Near Screven, Ga............. 4.08,00:02:401107.09|... 
*Mar. 24,1902]Pennsylania............ eee New York to Philadelphia AP 90.00/01:17:00| 70.161... 


 *Not officially confirmed. 


SPEED OF TRAINS. 
e for a short distance was made by the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., which ran a mile from 


The fastest 


Grimesville, May 9, 1893, in 35 seconds, being at the 


| train from New York to Chicago, 964 miles, in 19 hours and 57 minutes, which is at the rate of 48.2 miles 


| an bour. 


The following is a list of all the notably fast runs made by the different railroads within the last 


. twenty-three years. 


(Prepared expressly for The American Almanac by the Railroad Gazette.) 
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Zossen, in Germany, 
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RECORDS. 


The fastest recorded time ever made was accom- 
plished on the military road between Marienfelde and 
on October 6, 1903, when a 
speed of 125.8 miles an hour was developed. This 
road is electrically operated, by the three-phase sys- 
tem. The car used in the test was equipped with 
four motors, capable of developing 1,100 horse power. 
At this rate of speed Philadelphia could be reached 
from New York in 43 minutes, and the distance from 
New York to Buffalo, 43915 miles, could be made 
in three hours and a half. Another test made on the 
Marienfelde-Zossen road later in October was re- 
ported to havé resulted in a speed of more than 130 
miles an hour. 

The problems of overcoming air resistance and of 
eliminating grades, curves and “grade crossings’’ 
are awaiting solution before the 200 miles an hour 
train will be a thing of general utility. 'Fhat the feat 
will eventually be accomplished there is no doubt. 








rate of 102.8 miles an hour. The same road runs a 








ky . u 
"E 
: . ; "doo E a 
: Distance.| Time. o3 > 
4 

Date. Railroad. From To Miles. | EL MS. S o a 

s" RD o e 

| | , al z Iz 

' June 14, 1880 P. R. R.................. Philadelphia... |Jersey City..... 90 1:33:00 58.06] 2 4 
Tune 14, 1880. P. R. Rice scree tI enton........ New Brunswick. 26 0:24 :00 65.0001 2 Q 
TI ^. 1880 Great Northerd............- Jondon........ Grantham...... 195,5 | 1:51:00 | 66.5 |....| 0 
Sept .ISBIIP. È R......9...... n Princeton......|.......- pm 1 0:00:50 | 72 |....| 0 

: April 22, 1882W. Jersey..........:...... Westville...... [Cape May...... 76.1 | 1:16:00 60.11] 3 0 
` May 15, 1883/P. R, R................-. N. Y. DIVISION: 5 licor 11 0:09 :52 66 89, 4 0 
May  9.1884P. R, R....:... ee N. Y. Division. . |M. P. 48... .... 14 | 0:11:19 | 742 | 4| 9 
| May 9, 1884/P. R., R.................. N. Y. Division..| M. P. 44....... ] 0:00 :46 18.3 4 0 
June 7. 84|B. AO chou c PR EAS ; Belmont....... Warnock....... 6 0:04 :00 90 | 3| 0 
| July 9, 4885) West Shore.............. Alabama....... Gen, Junction.. 36.3 | 0:30:00 12.60| 5 0 
. July 5.1886 Wabash..................> Kansas City POT sree otis 963 [13:45:00 ld GER 

ms . 8,18 N NOs & H. Boyes. teases Syracuse....... Fairport....... 70.25] 1:01:20 
ugust, 1888/G.N. (England)...........- Preston........ Carlisle........ 90 1:30:00 | 60 J... fe.. 
ugust, 1888¡G. N. (England)...........- Crewe......... Preston... vos 51 0:50:00 EE GE 
Aug. 31, 1888/G. N. (England)............ London........ Edinburgh..... 392.5 | 7:26:45 
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SPEED OF TRAINS.—Continued. 

















. te a 
: Distance, Time 3 S| 3 E 
Date, Railroad. From To Miles. H.M.S E: S E 
— al Z |Z 
31, 1888/G. N. Y; (England) NAAA ECCE Edinburgh..... 4 0:03:87 16.3 |....; 0 
18 1889|P., F. W. Os a e wes educ reda 29.2 | 0:27 :00 84,9 5 0 
March 10, 1890 Philadelphia & Reading..... Philadelphia... |Jersey City..... 90 1:25:00 03.53| 1 0 
26. 1890|Phi hiladelphia & Reading..... Skillman....... ; Meade...... 4.1 | 0:02:30 98.4 |....| 0 
Aug, 27, 1891|Philade lphia & Reading..... Noble. ........ L'horne........ 12 0:08 :00 82,13|]....] 0 
August,  1891|Central Pacific............. Van Couver. Brockville...... 2,192  |16:31:00 36.49| 3 | 22 
August,  1891|Central PacifiC............. Pt, Arthur..... Brockville...... 891 ¡22:25:00 39.7 3 7 
14, 1891|N. Y. C. & H. R............ New York......¡E, Buffalo...... 436.32| 1:11:30 59.56/....| 3 
14, 1891/N. Y. C & H.R............ airport....... . Buffalo...... 15.17| 1:11:00 6270|....j] 0 
14, 1891/N. Y. C & H. R............ lbany...... E acuse....... 147,84| 2:26:00 60.75|....| 0 
14, 1891|N, Y. C. & H. R...........- Syracuse .....|E. Buffalo...... 145.6 | 2:19:44 62.52|....| 0 
14. 1891/N, Y. C. & H. R............ ew York...... lbany. «$e 142. 2:20:00 61.23|....| 0 
16. 1891|N, Railway (France)........ aris..... ....[CalaiS......... | 184 8:43 :00 49.51 12 — 
28. 1891P. E Ho casas tenes Jersey City. RENS G. Ferry....... 91 1:28:00 62 E sies 
28. 1891 ¿E A wean ea Jersey City..... Trenton........ 56 0:53 :00 63 4 3 |. 
1891|Gentral Pacific............. Sioux Falls.... |Montreal..... ..| 127 2:00:00 63.5 |... 
22. 1891|B. ECK tg EK Baldwin....... MIC ss sie os ese a 7. 0:06:00 T PUES, SE) 
208. 1892 Central N. Diss verus suse dla BCE 1 0:00:394 | 91.7 4 |. 
8,1892|N, Y. C & H. R............ Chenango...... Pchenectády; 116,18] 1:50:00 63.38]....| O 
8, 1892|N. Y. C. & H. R............ Syracuse.......|Utica.......... 51.67| 0:46:00 67.38;....| 0 
18, 1892 'Central N.J............... anwood, E KENNEN 1 0:00:37 97.3 4 0 
18, 1892 Philadelphia & Reading..... Jenkintown..... L'horne........ 5 0:03 :25 87.8 |....| :0 
1892|L. & N. We, fford... o.. ugby......... 58 | 0:42:00 | 80 l|....| 0 
9, 1883 N. Y. C. & H. R............ Grimesville.....|...... Vus aae 1 0:00:35 j1028 ;, 4 | O 
19. 1893, N, Y.C. & H.R............ yracuse....... E. Buftalo...... 146 2:21:00 62,131 ls 
19, 1893/N, Y. C. & H.R............ Looneyville..... Grimesville..... 5 0:03:00 1100 cect 0 
28, 1893! N, Y. C. & H.R ; L. 8. & M. S.|New York...... icago........ 064 19:57 :00 48.2 |....| 10 
28, 1893|P,, C. C. € St. j| E A s... [Seymour....... deg EE 42 0:35 :34 10.06; 5 0 
17,1894]L. S. & M. S............ ... |Cleveland......|Erie........... 95.5 | 1:35:00 60.32¡.... 1 
17, 1804/L. S. & M.S......oooooo... edarwood..... Saybrook "e 2 0:36 :00 70 ....) 0 
28, 1894/A. C. Line.............. . .. {Jacksonville .IWasbington.... 180.8 [15:49:00 49.36|....]... 
21, 1895l Atlantic City............... Camden....... Atlantic City... 58. 0:45 :45 1646, 1 0 
21, 1895|Atlantic City......... EECHER E PREK; AS Absecon........ 49.8 | 0:37:30 19.7 1 0 
21, 1895| Atlantic CitY............... Winslow....... Absecon........ 24.9 | 0:18:06 83 1 0 
21.1895 |Atlabtie OY o vereri xe RR Uhr xr OE. sai Ex 1 0:00 :41 817.8 1 0 
22, 1 L, & N. (England) ee London........ CIeWe.. eccesso co 158 2:21:30 64.24,....|] O 
22. 1895|L, € N. W. (England)....... EWE: arena Carlisle........ 141.25| 2:05:30 | 67.5 |....| 0 
22, 1895|Caledonian.............. e Carlisle........ berdeen....... 240.75] 3:56:30 61.08/....| 1 
22, 1895| West COASt....ooooooooo.o».. London........ Aberdeen....... 40 8:32:00 63.24|....| 3 
11, 1895/N. Y, C. & H,R............ New York...... Albany......... 142.85| 2:14:25 63.79|....| 0 
11, 1895|N. Y, C. & H,R............ Albany........ Syracuse....... 147,84] 2:20:25 63.17|]....| 0 
11, 1895|N. Y, C. & H., R............ Syracuse.......|E. Buffalo..... 45. 2:12:51 65.75,....] 0 
11, 1895|N. Y, C. € H. R............ New York...... E. Butfalo..... 436.32| 8:51:56 63.54,....| 3 
24, 1895|N. Y, C. & H, R............ lbany........ Syracuse....... 147. 2:10:00 68.23, 2 0 
24, 1895/L. S. & M.S............... Elkhart........ Toledo......... 183 4 | 2:14:35 64.24|....]... 
24, 18905]L. S. & M.S..............- oledo......... Clevelaud.. 107.86| 1:46:06 80.96;....]... 
24, 1885|L. S. & M.S............... Cleveland NN [DPA e 95.5 | 1:25:32 66.99,....|... 
24. 1895|L. S. & M. Be [Elio ooo... ..... Buffalo. ...... i 86 | 1:10:46 72.91 | S 
24, 1895 L. S. & M. Sick oe kas sce | nn hn fase . |Brockton..... ge y Ke 192,3 A 
24, 1895¡L S. & M.S............... Chicago........ Buffalo........ 910.1 | 8:01:07 63.61,....]... 
24, 1895/P. R.R.................... Monmouth..... |].......... eee 10.27| 0:10:00 65 14|.... 
10, 1805|C., B. &Q............. ..|Neponset....... Buda... os 6 0:04 :30 80 4 
21, 1896/S. E EOS Weldon........ SE EES 16. 1:12:30 63.56| 3 
15, 1897|C., B.4 Q.............. .».|Ohicago........ Denver......... 1,025 18 :53 :00 54.06) 118 
9, 1897 Atlanta ast Line...... ...|Florenee, S.C. Rocky ‘Mountain 172.2 | 3:00:00 57.70| 5 
14, 1897 HEET City (P. € R.). .[Camden........ Atlantic City. ¿5.5 | 0:46:30 71.60; 5 |. 
189 aland (England).......... Ampthill.......].. opresor rs 0.75| 0:00:30 90 |... eus 
13, 1898 |E AER MUR Bae mea Susquehanna... |H'llsville....... 40 2:21:00 59.6 3 2 
16. Ss Wabash DONE rer secs LUON. S c sates Granite City.... 176.6 | 2:49:30 62.5 4 |... 
23, 9IO., B. SO geen e o o e o o AA Burlington..... 197.3 | 3:04:00 64.33| 4 2 
28, Be B.& Qos iria e.. e ei Mendota., Riverside....... 72 1 :02 :00 69.67| 4 0 
9, 1899/D.,L.£ W.............. ee (RUD 66 ce eae vs ufalo un vals 104 1 :30 :00 69 30/....]... 
19, 1899 |Vandalia.................. Clayton... vs Transfer....... 18 0:14:00 | 77.00] 8 |... 
22, 1899| Atlantic City............... Camden...... S Atlantic City... 65.5 | 0:51:15 65.001 8 0 
31, 1899 W. APO eese remus es Camden....... Atlantic City... 58. 0:50:30 | 69,30] 8| O 
14, 1899|/Wabash................... a «52a ota Granite City 176.6 | 2:41:30 63.30] 4 4 
5,1899|C., B. &Q............. eee Mendota....... Chicago........ 83 1:16:00 65.62|....1... 
30, 1900|C., P. & Que rs eae TE PANEN PAPE Chicago........ 205.8 | 3:23:00 60.80; 4 3 
13, 1901|N. Y. Central...............[Troy........ N. Y. City...... 149 2:38:00 62 00|....]... 
5, 1901 Michigan Central........... ato Thomas, Ont|Windsor....... 229 8:40:00 62.45,....]... 
1. 1901|Atlantie City............... Camden........ Atlantic City... 6514 | 0:46:02 71.6 5 i.. 
21,1902|Pennsylvania............... Philadelphia, . . |New York...... 90 1:17:00 10.18]....!... 
1, 1902|Central of N. J............. Philadelphia... |Jersey City..... 90.2 | 1:24:05 64.38| 3 |.. 
24, 1902iC.,B.£ Q......oooooooooos Eckley......... Md IE ro | A 14.8 | 0:09:00 98.68|....|... 
30, 1902!N ew York Central..........- Albany........|Syracuse....... 48 2:25:00 61.24|....!l... 
902iLake Shore................. Kendallville, Ind. Toledo... iege ds 53 0:45 :00 72.00|....]... 
24. 1903|¡New York Central....... ..+.+.|Rhinecliff...... Rensselaer...... 91 1:15:00 11.00|....!... 
25, 1903|Lake Shore........... A dl 0) 1 O PRA hart... 133.4 | 1:54:00 70.02|....f.. A 
14, 1903 Gt. Western of Eng......... London........ Plymouth...... 46 3 :53 :00 63.30|....].. S 
T, 1903|Atch., Top. & Santa Fe...... Chicago........ Los Angeles..... 2,201 52:49:00 42.8 2 |... 


*Not officially confirmed. 


Oldest War UVeteran in America. 


On the pension rolls of the United States Govern- 
ment there is carried the name of one survivor of 
the War of 1812. He is Hiram S. Cronk, of Ava, 
Oneida County, N. Y., and in point of service he is 
probably the oldest war veteran in the world, as 
he certainly is the oldest in the United States. Mr. 
Cronk, who lives with his daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Rowley, was born in Frankfort, Herkimer County, 
N. Y., April 19, 1800. During the war with Eng- 
land, "which began in 1812, he enlisted on August 
14, 1814, under Captain Edmund Fuller in the New 
York Volunteers, his father, James Cronk, and his 
two brothers, John and Casper, enlisting in the 


same regiment on the same day. All four served 
in the defence of Sackett’s Harbor, and all were 
honorably discharged from the army when the war 
ended. Hiram S. Cronk is the last survivor of this 
fighting family, his father and brothers having died 
years ago, each attaining a ripe old age. Mr. 
Cronk drew a pension of $12 per month for many 
years, and Congress, at the session of 1902-3, in- 
creased the allowance to $25 per month. Mr. Cronk, 
although in the 104th year of his age, is a man 
in whose strong and thoughtful face there is as yet 
no evidence of senility, and he would readily pass 
for a well-preserved man of seventy years. l 
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Living Expenses in United States. 


(Material Furnished by 


The eighteenth annual report of the Bureau of 
Labor for 1903 presents results of an extended inves- 
tigation into the cost of living of workingmen's fam- 
ilies and the retail prices of staple articles of food 
used by such families. The figures of income and 
expenditure furnished in detail by 2,507 families in 
thirty-three States, representing the leading indus- 
trial centres of the country, formed the material for 
the study of the cost of living. 

This is the first year that figures covering all sec- 
tions of the country could be obtained. Heretofore 


the Bureau of Labor.) 


the only detailed statistics were furnished by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of statistics of Labor, and re- 
ferred to New England only. The figures of the 
Bureau of Labor, covering the entire country, form a 
much more valuable basis for comparisons. 

The following tables show: First, the average size 
of family, average income and average expenditure: 
second, the per cent of increase in retail prices of 
food in 1902 over previous years, and third, average 
cost of food per family from 1890 to 1902, 'alternate 
years: 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES, AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILY, AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY, AVERAGE 


EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR ALL 


PURPOSES, AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE 


PER FAMILY FOR FOOD, DURING THE YEAR 1901. 


Geographical Divisions, 


North Atlantic Ge 


North Central States........ POLICIA 992*90000090099 
South Atlantic States ....... o. %6006060000000 $6$00000000000000 
Bouth Central plates e eeee 60... 6. 0.000000009900900. 0600000000000 
Western States.. c..1:.00000000000000000000000000.00.000. 

United States. .....e..o..oo 00... .p...000s000000000 





Average 
Average Expendi- | Average 
Average Expen 
Families, pie or Income m ture rer 
amity. Family. for AI amily. 
Purposes. for Food. 
1,415 5.25 $834.83 $778.04 $338.10 
721 5.46 842.60 785.95 821.60 
219 5.30 762.78 700.62 298.64 
122 5.65 715.46 690.11 292. 
90 891.82 751.46 | 808.53 


| 768.54 | 320.90 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN 1902, OVER PRICES IN PREVIOUS 


YEARS, WEIGHTED ACCORDING TO 


AVERAGE FAMILY CONSUMPTION. 


Per Cent of Increase in 1902 over— 


Geographical Divisions, 


North Atlantic States........... 8.0 7.1 8.2 
North Central States............ 9.2 6.9 9.7 
South Atlantic States..........-| 10.5 9.5 | 10.6 
South Central StateS......oooo.. 11.2 9.6 | 12.7 
Western States...... pr *3.1 | *4.0 *.8 


8.3 | 


6.8 | 8.8 | 


1890.| 1891. | 1892.| 1893.| 1894.| 1895. 


OOM 


1896.| 1897.| 1898. | 1899. | 1900. Chat: 


8 | 114 | 13.1 | 13.9 | 14.0 | 118 | 11.1 9.2] 3.5 
O | 11.0 | 140 | 18.1 | 16.8 | 13.5 | 12.9 | 10.8 5.3 
3 | 11.8 | 13.3 | 15.5 | 15.1 | 12. 11. 9. 4.6 
7 | 13.5 | 15.7 | 18. 16.6 | 14.9 | 13.6 | 12.3 6.2 
5 5.1 8.0 | 12.0 | 12.6 9.7 6. 6. 4.5 





AVERAGE COST OF FOOD PER FAMILY, 1890 TO 1902, 


16.1 | 15.2 | 124 | 10.8 | 
BASED ON 


9.7 | 
AVERAGE COST PER FAMILY 


IN 19010 AND THE RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD WEIGHTED 
ACCORDING TO FAMILY CONSUMPTION, 


North 
Atlantic 
Year. 


Families, 





T" $330.35 
re P E 329.70 
158 "Ln 22 24 
Ed 5819,05 
1900........ eere ooo. — ooo». 326.80 
1908... ..ooooorcornoccororcaconcrcnssos. 356.83 
* Decrease, 





North South South 


Central Atlantic Central Western | United 
States, States, States, States, States, 
721 219 122 Wan 2, i 
Families. Famines. Families. | Families, | Families. 





2. 19, $332. 61 £1 .20 

: . ; 324,90 16 6 
304.9 279.36 273.79 306.68 309.81 
286.74 270.42 263.11 287.84 296.76 
8.26 277.41 270.50 294.01 306.70 
05.54 286.07 276.80 302.97 314.16 
338.57 312.33 310.75 322,43 344.61 


Comparative Wealth of the World. 


The tables given below are based on estimates 
made from the latest obtainable figures, and are cal- 
culated to give an approximate comparison of the 
wealth of the principal countries of the world in 
farm lands, railroads, buildings, furniture, merchan- 
dise, bullion and sundries. The table specifies which 
years the figures represent. 

Many attempts have been made to furnish such 
a comparative table and a marked difference is 


found in the result of various statisticians who have 
undertaken the task. One of the most elaborate 
tables of wealth was prepared by Colquhoun, in 1812, 
who, however, was obliged to base his estimate or 
very incomplete returns, which rendered his work of 
comparative value only to the modern student. Mul- 
hall has compiled several tables of this kind and it is 
from his latest figures as a foundation that the table 
below was constructed. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WORLD BY NATIONS. 
In Millions of Dollars, 000,000’s Omitted. 


Country, Farms, | Railways, | Buildings. p can | Bullion. | Sundries. Total. 
Argentine Republic......... 9902 4402 5352 2501 2652 51 8502 8,935 
Australia............. e. eus 1,9602 695? 810? 6001 4402 1201 1,415 7,130? 
Austria...... Saa doy ad SEN 8,9352 1,8552 3,5952 1,6001 1,8352 1501 ,290 24,3103 
Belgium...... e igna iu a eg 1,7702 37 8752 4001 5903 1001 1,3302 5,4403 
Canada.............. er 1,5552 1,9302 7252 3001 5152 1201 1,320? 5,4653 
Denmark!..,.......... .... ,250 5 300 150 13 10 460 2,350 
France. .0.0.0.050000000 e.0....e. 15,4652 3,3152 10,795? 4 2501 3 0052 1,6501 15,8702 504,850? 
Germany......... eese ....| 12,5402 2,7752 8,7752 3,900! 3,3852 8501 12,7852 45,0103 
Greece...... NET Ve ads 545 3 1552 751 T 151 305? 1,2003 
HON and «onic coven e ntn : 1,4752 2302 8902 4001 5202 1001 1,2852 ,9003 
¡o AA qe xs d 6,9962 9202 2,5152 1,0001 1,1152 1501 4,2552 16,9693 
NOrway!... dices cen — 400 35 150 75 8 10 250 1,000 
Portugal. s vies ne Wee s enas 8202 1152 3852 1751 1602 501 5752 2,2803 
Roumanial........ ,200 145 250 125 125 30 875 1550 

ussia..... a aa os 13,5502 1,7452 5,0952 2,2501 5752 2501 9,1602 34,6253 
A sc. vue woe eis’ oe cece 52 30 100 50 2 15 160 900 
SPAM ew cvi aoe ere re Wa 6,060? 5402 1,4002 851 7402 2001 3,160 13,40 )3 
Sweden!....... wale eves 1,000 140 500 250 150 20 690 , 750 
Switzerland........... sa 8602 2202 4552 2001 2492 301 6802 2,6903 
United Kingdom.. in esio e... | 10,3852 4,9253 12,4602 6 051 4,025? 6001 21.235? 65,6803 
United States.............. 20,7102 11,3002 22,2302 8,0001 7,8152 1,1751 19,6952 127,625 

11888, 21896, 


3Approximation from two years’ estimates, 


MC: geg, tert era 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS IN 1901. 
(Prepared from the latest reports of the United States Government Survey.) 
, Lead, Zinc, Natural 
States, Iron Ore, | Copper, Short | Short Btone, Gas Salt. 
Long 'Fons.| Pounds. 'l'ons, Tons. Value, Value, Barrels. | Value 
Alabama............. 2, sons, pet EE, lO ADS $628, 103 XN eel RORIS 
Alaska... 06929» 9 * 9. » * ee esoe] = ew 8 Pe wwe age sg a . ee . 4,000 ee e eo :] e... .| oe.. oboo 
AIMODR... v. v X! Seeds 130,778,611};  4,045| ...... 203, 100]  J ...... A E 
Arkansas............-{ +»... M) o mom... cam 154,939,  . ......|] al as 
California............| — ...... 33,677,456 381| .... 2,106,408 $67,702 601,659 $133, 656 
Colorado............. 404,037 ¡ 9,801,783 13,200| ...... 622,126 1,800]  J ......] ee 
Connecticut. ......... |. «eee ie alo ces 903,892 esee]. Fires EON 
Delage, Zeene erzalo— elo seats’ vb. ke cela Paus 611,204 else 6 Eos ES 
Florida..... i.v |o pisar... ea]! eel nes 51,870 A E oe 
Georgia.............. A erandi A sees 1,786,824] —......]  ...... i 
Idaho. wow aes! ee ew] 490, 511| 79,654| 44,596 47,194 E xdwes eo Adasan 
Minois... se eme]. — ee ww. were v. 2,806,721 1,825] sorna capas 
Indiana..............| serene Vs i.v feste ere 3,028,145 6,954,568] . ......] .....- 
Indian Territorv...... | «esse asss.. A EA MP o ^ 2 we|9seR]| nd See le i. 
IOWSS isi issued e SEN ES MES 191;825), cob all devotes 
LIT A E | era | E 14,210 511,411 659,173] 2,087,791 614,560 
Kentueky............]  ...... A MA WË EH 307,826 270,871] TOI ME 
Maine...... AS o | Spi bil a EEN 3,620,713] —  ......] | ...... SEN 
Maryland. .....aeses 21,218 steal «essel "à LGE *: — ose] Jegen ex Ed 
Massachusetts........ | _ ... sc. A E ease. ^X RR EO 2,894153] ` ech el, exe — cesera 
Michigan............. SEN ^ — A » PROS "859,215; —— ...... 1129; 641| 2,431,011 
Minnesota ...o oo ee er e 11,109,537 .....». | o. o <.ooP ......o 1, 030, 968 e .o... e... .o .....o. 
Missouri...... $4945 14,230] . — 0d o3 13,083 1, "502, 348 1,328 e T——— 
Montána......ecy eec]. esso.’ 229,870,415 5,791] EA "291 ,285 | sess]  . hada ars POEM 
Nebraska m lo aema ea ne Tere ao 155,232, —  ...... s exl. — xev 
Nevada A A EE 593,608| ...... | 1,873 035 100 eese —— exis ; EA 
ew Hampshire.......] | ......| — oo.ooo.o] eene el essee el 95989,4394), —  ......|] ...... POE 
New Jersey. a e 401,980| ` ` cercas] cul ca 1,478 EM CH WEE GE 
New Mexico..........|] | ...... 9,629,884 1,124) ...... 10,800] e os cw st mma 
ew York............ 420,218 ol is rds 4,039 ,000| 203,232, 7,286,230] 2, (en, $34 
North Carolina.......| «M fI)! | NET 281,236] . ...... mE ma 
North Dakcta........ dl eseese — ^ "owes eise giel, wx] Soo aaa oce ovorum) "aere 
Ohio, EE 44,185] eM osseo AMORES 5,183,225| 2,147,215) 1,153,535 455, 924 
Oklahoma............] | +«.oo.oool fen nnn II wee eee ¡AS 32, 490íd| .  ...... 1,9 5,986 
Oregon. RA A GE EE E aewese guise 36,3 | P D as 
Pennsylvania......... 1,040,684| . ..... m Mo | SNe tie Has 19,772,288, 12,688,161; ...... V wa d 
Rhode Island....... a. P oe o o ho uro ess? e D. TAN|:. 6 eee ends E — € 
South Carolina........| |— ......| ofc; acm 1,024,584] ...... : E 
South Dakota......... UE 753,510; ...... [| x 9% 11,368 4:290]: ewe aies 
Tennessee. eoeoeeteeeee#e PEDE b.n.o.. |  —"... .oso e 835,906} te.. o o e e ò e . [I 
NR E EN EE NEE, EE 348,231| 20,000] — ...... 
E A d Mew i 20,116,979| 49,870 : 123,727) — ...... sd 484 826, 016 
Neger nee] Axe | Tee HN E | TON 5,366,740] |  ...... EE NM 
NEIER ee leeds: E ——— cus IM cie tace sce d “wie Scene 1,416,160] . ...... T ree 
Washington.......... | | «ee E fenis |^ o lara 2D0,38Di ow ie as iaa 
West Virginia........ |  _.. Maal — . aa E end an lis, Sears Setar 106,710 3,954,722 231,722 94,1342 
Wisconsin. woes ere er eee (38,508; ect m ng ] ES. | e...» 1,705,826 sees sees Seeeeg 
Wyoming.. `... | gem äi lod ee o repre "DERE 
Various States........ 1,443,224: 6,860,039; 648,201: ...... Sieg ` d» vx 1,134,003 459,259 
Lake Superior........| ...... | 166,289,481] ......|] .....] ` .«..... i A A E ido 
Totals iia E 28,887 ,479| 666, 072 DO 208, 204; 140,522] $60,982,060] $27,067,500 20,566,661. $6,617,449 
MINERAL PRODUCTS IN 1901.-—r ABLE NO, 2. 
Coal. Petroleuni. Gold, Silver, 
States. RP qum ee MESE E A Kar GES S 
r Short Ton. | Value. _ Barrels | Value. E Value. bed | Value. 
AlabaMa............. 9,099,052| $10,000,892| — ...... prc cod .. 150| $3,100| Jen $100 
AlssEa...2 c n Ro ~ esena o * oce]! — 99 3o 333,096| 6,885,701: 47,900 25,140 
ATA. cesa Ee os eerroof eril | A t. sehe 197,515| 4, 083, 000, 2,812,400| 1,687,440 
ArkansaS............. 1,816,136 DOGS GI A UR! dace SE WECKER 
California............ 151,079 394,106, 8,786, 330| $4.974,040; 817, 121, 16,891,400| 925,600 555,300 
Colorado............. 5,700,015 6,441,891| "460 ,02U0 | 461,0-51/1,339 oni 21,693,000,18,437,8500; 11,062,680 
Georgia...) we C7 ev RR — eexémt 6,0 3| 124,50 400 210 
Ald. Aa. Ee coo eae | debui. o Le doe 90, 227 1,869,300| 5,542,900| 3,325,740 
Ilinois.............. 27,331,552] 28,163,937| 250 1.9001. 0:223 | SUETON ES UU RES WEE 
Indiana.............. 6,915,225! 1,011,143, 5.757,086| 4, 822, $20) eo wee |o sees esas 
Indian Territo1y....... 2,421,781 3,915,268: —...... De “sata O A A baaa 
OWA e eiae as 5,617,499 7 "822,805: Lue HESE E A e si | EE A 
KansaS............-.- 4,900,528] 5,991,599] 179,151 LORS) A A A oce 
sentucky...........- 5,469,986) 5,213,076] — ...... Do — oues (eae A DES». dels > cad as 
Maryland............ 5,113,127] 5,046,491:  ...... SE E ds E | is U Hess 
Michigan............. 1,241,241 1,753,064,  ......| | ..... ý 1,490} 30, ee 81,000; 48,600 
Missouri............. 3,802,088 4 TITIGAN "oll o meneen EE EE VE, VE 
Montana............. 1,396,081 2,009,316] cass} ern 2,294,951] 4,788 160/13, 131,700 7,879,020 
Nevada... asus Lures és duds . Pa poo maasia 143.374] 2 963.800; 1,812,500| 1,087,500 
New Mexico.......... 1,086,546 1,546,652; — ......; - o..... 33,302; 688,400 63,400 338,Uxu 
New YOrK..:..-]o —— ow) ^ ia | 1,206, 618) 1,460,005 sexe enaa ewm Resa 
North Carolina........] eee eee]  ...... Dole» esl E 2,685 55,500 20,300 12,186 
North Dakota......... 166,601 EE EN NEE IE A A A moans 
OO im ta 20,943,807| 20. Bo 158 21,648,083| 20,533,971] soosse ne cee eo] wee wwe]  +...... 
Oregon... Ls. 69,011] . 173,046 J ......|] ...... 87,950| 1,818, 100 160,000 96,060 
k'ennsylvania......... 149,717,613| 193, Géi? "608; 12,625,378, 15,430,609} ......] | ......]  oooooo] lt ee 
South Carolina........] — ......| lt ew KZ res ` 2" abba ees 2,259 46,700 200 120 
South Dakota.........| | »..o.oool e... H luz]! —— exec» 313, ,466| 6,479,500 78,000] 46,800 
Tennesste............ 3,633,299 Ad UC dNSUI. suse O A IA tuos O A 
eran... 1,107,953] 1, ,907.024| 4,393,658| 1,241,351 2 600| 472,400 283,440 
Utah..............-. 1,322,614 1,666,082] — ...... AAA 178,513| 3,690,200/10, 760,800 6,456,480 
Virginia............. 2,129,813 2,353,989; — ...... L' exea 256 5,300 700 | 420 
Washington.......... : 2,518,211 4,271,076] ......{ ae 28,082 580, 500 344,800 206,640 
West Virginia........ 21,068,402, 20,848, 184, 14,177,126| 17,112 124|  ..... ak) aaa — SX AVION — CAT n 
Wyoming... .....ce. 4,485,374 6,060,462 5,400 37 800 614 12,700 21,4090, 12,840 
Various Cé A RID. o corsas 149,594 121,252) cA vesb. ceo. docawes — 
Totals............ 293,298,516/$348,910,469/69,389,194/$66,417,335/3,805,5001$78,868,700/55,214,0001$33,128,400 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1895-1901. 
(From the report of the U, S. Geological Survey.) 



































Stand- 
: ard Quantity. | Quantity. Quantity: Quantit uantit uantity. uantity. 
Products, Meas- 1895, 1896. 1897, 1898. Q 1899. a 1900." e 1901, 
Metallic, | | | 

Pig iron........ is la T. 9, 448, a 8,623,127, 9,652,680] 11,773,934] 13,620,703] 13,789,242; 15,878,354 
Silver.......... ..... | T. OZ, 55,12 58.834,800| 53. 860,000 54, 438, 000 54, 164, ‘500 59, 610, 543| 55, 214 ,000 
Gold........ aa de E D 251 160 2,568,132 2,14 44,935 3. 118,398 431,210 3,837,215 3,805,500 
Copper....... is Lbs. 392.639,964 460, 061, "430494, 078, 2741526, 512, 987 568,666, 921 606,117,166) 602, 072,519 
ICAO oia Sh. T. 170,000 188’ ‘000 "212, "000 222,00 "210.500 "270, 824 "270,700 
VA i e RW Sh. T, 89, 686 81, ,499| 99, Ge 115, 399 129,051 123,886 140,822 
Quicksilver.......... Irlasks. 36, 104 30, 765 31, 000 29, 454 26,317 29,02 1 
AluminuM........... Lbs, 920, '000 1,300, Kou 4, 000, 000 5,200 6, 500, 000 7,150,000} 7,150,000 
AntiMONDJ...oo.o.o.... Sh. T. 450 601 156 1, 220 1,276 1,750] 2,649 
Nickel o d RR v pe 10,302 17,170 23,107 11, 145 E 541 9,716 6,70U 

n e e e 9999 9099 ee ee ee e e H eege @@e @ GF eege eel ees, @ @ e gel ease ee ele pe eg @f  #  .+1. eo ...]? | 9*9 09:0 .0. 
Platinum............ T. Oz, 150 163 100 225 300 400 1,408 
Had Non-Metallic. 

uels: 


Bituminous coal. ...| Sh. T. |135,118,193¡137,640,276|147,609,93.| 166,592,023 \193,821,987|212,513,912 225,826,849 j 
Pennsylvania anthra- 


x ate. xa RR didus L. T. 51,785,122, 48,523,287| 46,974,714| 47,663,076, 53,944,647| 51,221,353| 60,242,560 . 
aturalgas........ O AAA A ecc EUN EN ecm ah: Noten RF EP WEEN 
Petroleum......... Bbls. 52,892,276| 60,960,361| 60,475,D10| 55,364,233| 57, 070, 850| 63,362, 704 69,389,194 . 
Structura! Materials: 
Brick clay......... TCI MEETS 
Cement a AR wie dX Bbls, 8, Jon 401| 9,013,473| 10,989,200] 12,101,208] 15,520,445| 17, eh 131| 20, 269; 737 
on Corres ae gp ee e ée o eee.» È wee eg ehr gege ae el wë eg, ehr eg eg o ..... so ... o.) | WWW? 
Abrasive Materials: y 
Corunáum and emery| Sh. T, 2,102 2,120 2,165 4,064 4,900 4,305 4,30b 
Garnet for abrasive 
purposes........- Sh. T. 3,325 2,086 2,554 2,967 2,765 3, 185 4,444 : 
Grindstones e ee ee pe .... ......) (| Jh3 ee o ..../) | eo e pe er ee @#es8 @@ @f  # WWW . E NW 3 ee eg e , 
Infusorial earth and 
CHINO] a ^ Sh. T, 4,954 3,846 3,833 e. 2,733 3,302 3,615 4,020 
Millstones......... Serve qo oo leweveev]le wesana, — cest]. E A A daa —— 
Oilstones, etc...... $e ure m, o -ssena —— eese] Lët ere O ^ eec 
Chemical Materials: 
BoraX.....o.ooo..o.». Lbs, 11,918,000, 13, Boe: 000| 16,000,000 19,000,000 40, A 14,000] — ..... a ava 
Bromine..........- Lbs. 517,421 546, "580 "486, 379 486,979 433,004 521,444 522,013 
Fluorspar......... Sh. T. 4,000 6,500 5,062 1,615 15,900 18,450 19,586 | 
Gypsum RS Sh. T. 265,503 224,139 285. 982 291, "638 486,235 594,462 659,659 . 
MarlS............. Sh. T. 6 "000 60, 60, 60 ,000 60,000 60, i 
Phosphate rock..... .L. T. 1, 038, Gét 930,779| 1, 089, 345) 1, 308; 885; 1, 515, 702; 1,491,216) 1,483,723 - 
Pytite iere s .T. 115,4 3.2 "195, 364 "174 73 x ,326 
GHEET Bbls. 13, ses, ee 13,850,726, 16, 973 ,202| 17 ,612,634 19, 108, 614, 20,869,342, 20,566,661 
Pi Sulphur. .. tes Sh. T. 1,800 5,260 2,275 1,200 4, 830 3,525 7,690 . 
igments: 
Barytes (crude)..... Sh. T. 21,529| 17,068 26,042 31,306 41,894 67,680 49,070 : 
Cobalt oxide....... .Lbs. 14,458 10, 100 19,520 6,247 10,230 6,471 13,300 : 
Mineral paints..... Sh. T. 50,695 48, "032 60,913 58,850 63,111 72,222 61,460 
Zinc white..... o... | Lbs, 20,710 20,000 25,000 33,000 40,146 48,840 46,500 
Miscellaneous: 
ASDestoS.......... Sh. T, 195 504 580 605 681 1,054]. 747 . 
Asphaltum........ Sh. T. 68,163 80,503 75,945 16,337 15,085 54,389 63,134 
Bauxite........... L. T. 17,069 18,364| 20,599 25,149 39,280 23,154 18,905 
Chromic iron ore. L T, 1,740 786 .....o eccvccvcon] | Áo  o...o.o eeeeee 908 
Clay (other than 
briék). voa s L. T. 360,000 360,000]. aisem iure. swecias cial di 
Feldspar.......... Sh. T. 23,200 9,114 11,175 12,000 21,202 21,353 34,741 
Fibrous talc........ Sh, T. 39,240 46,089 51,009 54,356 54,655 63,500 69,200 . 
Rht.eee ee es Sh. T. 86,800 11,124 11,952 19,130 36,852 32,495 34,420 
Fuller’s earth...... Sh. T. 6,900 9,872 17,113 14,860 12,381 9,635 14,112 . 
Graphite....... see | Dbss |] ...... 535,858| 1, 254, 402| 2,360, ,000 2,900,732|  5,507,855| 3,967,612 ` 
Limestone for iron 
WUE PE xis L. T. §,247,949| 4,120,102, 4,247, 688 5,275,819| 6,707, 435 7,495,435} 8,540,168 
Magnesite......... Sh. T. 2,200 1,500 1,143 1,263 Me 280 2,252 13,172 
Manganese ore..... L. T. 9,547 10,088 11, 108 13,957 9,835 11,771 11,995 
MI yo RR Lbs. "T 82, vc 129, "520 108, 510 456,393 360,060 
Mineral waters..... Gals, 21,463,543| 25,795,312| 23, 209, via] 28,853, "464 39, 562, 136| 47,558,704] 55,771,138 
Monazite.......... Lbs. 1,573,000 30,000 4,000 "25 0, 116| '85 0,000 908,000 748,736 
Ozocerite, refined. .. | Lbs. | = ......| ......|] | ..... Se 0 A — wwe] A age 
Precious stones ena DRE ase 9 6/98 eser]. veces] o .we]o ^ cedes]? esee! neaei ta 
Pumice stone...... Sh.T, |] co...) o — 2:2 158 600 400) — uu... es 
BRuüutlle... career Lbs. 100 100 100 140 230 300 44,250 
Soapstone......... Sh. T. 21,495 22,183 21,923 22,231 24,765 27,943 28,643 - 





TOTAL VALUE OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1881-1901 
(From the report of the U. S. Geological Survey.) 


























1881. | 1882. 1883. | 1884. 1885. | 1886. 1887. 
Metallic produets...... $192,892,408]$219,755,109| $203,128,859'$186,109,599|$181,586,587/$214,897,825/$248,925,054 ` 
Non-metallic products: 209, e SCH 231,340,150| 243,812,214| 221,879,506 SML 312,09 sla 30, 088, n een 250: 430 
Unspecified products. . 6,500, ,000 6.500,000 5,000,000 5,000,000] ` 
Totali. eee ce ere iT ,552|$457,595,259! $453,441,073|$412,989,105 $427,898,680|$445, 1868 Ce EE Ti. 4 
1888. | 1889. 1890. | 1891. 1902. | 1893. | 1894. 
Metallic products...... $253, pi 822|$261,241,033| $305,735,670|$300,232,798| $307, d 16,239]$249,981,866/$218,168, l 
Non-metallic products..| 286, o 5014 292, 623,812| 312,776,503 | 321,767,816| 339,958 E E eA 830) 307 455, et 
Unspecified products... 000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,00 ,000 : 
Total. nrw 3530.781.:996[$580. 870,845: $619,512,173|$623,000,644 $648,675,081 es 307 736 S506 624,139 
1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 


Non-metallic prod'ts oa 345,361| 333,936,110} 327,055.427| 353,802,130] 445,428,651 516,690,262| 567,261,144 
Unspecifled prod'ts. 000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 ,000, 


Totals. ......... se 259 ,0001$622,533,016' $630,853 $2915608,202,347 $971,900,894'$1,070,108,889|$1,086 629,521 


Metallic products. . .| $281,913, 345.861 238.936 ,596,906| $302,198 ets 400,217) $525,472,243| $552,418,627 | $518,268,377 
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Distribution of Zoal in tbe United States. 


Coal is found in commercial quantities in twenty-seven of the States and Territories of the United 
States and in Alaska. The following table, which shows the areas of coal-bearing formations in the several 
States and the rank of the coal-producing States in area and production, was prepared by Charles Willard 
Hayes and published by the United States Geological Survey: 


RANK OF COAL FIELDS AND COAL-PRODUCING STATES IN AREA AND PRODUCTION. 
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Area of Rank of 1900. 
Coal Field Coal Probable Tu ; di 
ORE £10103 Bearing |Percent.| Hie A Per cente) Rank 
an Forma- Pro- and Pro» VeT886 | of Total in 
State or Territory. tions, | ductive, | , State duction. Erico er Pro. Pro- 
Sq. Miles. in Area. Ton. | duction. | duction. 
Anthracite fleld: , 
` Colorado and New Mexico. a ege ée eg ese eee eee sg eg 98,404 eee? 0.04 060, e 
Pennsylvania ........ooooooomooo.... è 484 ies 26| 57,367,916 $1.40 21.26 1 
Adi d pu E vo o... .. E 0.09 t... e.e. o 6... x 01,460,319, có... derel ..e 
antic Coast Triassic: 
Virginia acen ENTRE NU 210 50 30 
. 51,912 1.79 0.02 e 
North Carolina ......... T PUTET $4 800 Wis 24 
f Tot al %9.00000000000800060 KWR 6... see ee 1,070 eee VIII e * | ee e eee 
Northors Appalachian: 
Pennsylvania .......... EE v E Lees e 15,800 75 9,842,326 .97 29.58 1 
Ohio ........ Doo o... on 9060.0.000.00.000. ee ,000 70 10 18,988,150 1.02 X. 08 4 
Maryland en pud d DR uus te NE VOR EE 510 80 25| 4,024,688 HR 1.49 11 
Virginis 6:55 co ceed SR RR En 1,850 80 22| 2,353,516 89 8T 17 
West Virginia .......... MOERS 17, 280 75 6| 22,647,207 RI 8.39 3 
Kentucky (east) ........ WM ard pce e nce 10,300 70 13| 2;222,867 .92 82 18 
Total ..asssssssoso E ` 57,740 III|130,078,814 us KEEN "a 
Southern Appalachian: 
Tennessee ......... UEM p RUE 4,400 47 18| 3,708,562 1.14 .38 13 
Georgia bese sec EEN nm vh ene 167 n 31 '81 5, "557 1.17 .12 ?6 
Alabama 4.5425... rm ER ER SCH ée uU 8,500 vi 8,394 "276 1.17 .11 o 
Total. pacer we dui et 18,067 re 12,418,394 xs ee 
Northern interior: s 
Michigan saves cach eee AE ER ORA 11,300 12 849,475 1.48 .91 25 
Total. ¿ai dea A VII " "m 
Eastern interior: 
Indiana d'a sie Siva a vs né ata voee deene 9,300 60 13| 6,484,086 1.03 2.40 6 
Illinois ,...........- e RR RÀ Rm 42,900 50 1| 25,767,981 1.04 9.55 2 
Kentucky (western) .................. 5,800 66 17| 3,106,097 .92 1.15 15 
Total. "PIPERIS 58,000 ME II| 35,358,164 Wee MES bilan 
Western interior: 

OWS. vos cv nC Ed RR wees iii aria 20, 50 4| 5,202,939 1.38 1,93 9 
Missouri., ..... NEE e MO ree 23,000 60 2| 3,540,103 1.21 1.31 14 
Nebraska 2.2 fied A EXGO RR 3,200 d pu 19 FEM SR 
Kansas +o...ooooooo.... ar botes Deler P : 20, 000 15 _. 20,000] ^ 75] — 3| 4467,870] X 1.22] 1.65 10 3 4, 467, 870 1.22 1. 65 10 

Total. serecek caro REN ERE 66, - $66,200 ....| 1| 13,210,912) ....| ....| + .... 13,210,912 i vs x PRA 
Southwestern: 
Indian Territory .................. vo 14,848 50 8| 1,922,298 45 71 J9 
Arkansas ......... nn SDN 1,728 75 23 1 447, 945 1.14 .54 21 
d i: Eee re a as a e . 11,300] _46/__ 968,373] 1.63) 8] 24 45 11 "968,373 6 .36 24 
x Total oe pe 9$ & 9 9 * 9 0 * €9 € * 06 V9 «* * * 9 * €* €* e 9 9 ee == 97,876, —....| V| 43386109 ....|  ....]  ... eec V 4, 338, 616 LL LT [LI D ee 
Rocky Mountain: 
South Dakota ........oooooomooooo.o.. 1 EN 32 129,883 1.22 .05 25 
Montana - ueque eor og RR e RO ep ns 13,000 ES 9| 1,061, Tib 1.63 .62 20 

daho 0100. . gr gegen 90 04 9. eege e gë erg 90... LJ @eeee 10 5.00 LW 30 

Wyoming vicos xv Us eee ee eee ke : 7,500 50 16| 4,014,602 1.36 1.49 12 
tAH uere Va ase aa A 2,000 30 21 1,147,027 1.26 .42 23 
Colorado” 36 seas os celo baie em ks 18,100 50 5| 5,182,176 1,12 1.92 $ 
New Mexico .............. nn 2,890 40}. 20| 1,263,083 AT 47 22 
Total uiis bee EM usa emo d cs 43,010 s IV| 13,398,556 è nae ; 
Pacific Coast: 
Washington —........oooooooronoooo... 450 ` 27| 2,474, 098 1.90 .92 16 
Oregon AAA 320 e 28 58,8 864 8.74 .02 29 
California ........... ^ o eno 280 28 171,708 8.05 .07 “27 
Total 6165050000... ...... .6oo.o.o H 4 1,050] | IX] 2,704,665 | sacas] sel es 


Legislation by the Fifty-Seventh Congress. 


SECOND SESSION, 


The second session of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
ended on March 4. During the session upward of 170 
publie acts, not including general appropriations, 
were passed and received the approval of the Presi- 
dent. What are known as private acts which were 
passed and received the President's approval number 
more than 1,200, of which a large proportion were 
pension acts. The number of bills and resolutions in- 
troduced during the two sessions was 18,420, and re- 
ports were made on 2,810 bills and resolutions.  Fif- 
teen members of the House of Representatives died 
during the Congress, seven resigned and two were 
unseated. 

The total rae oi We for the second session 
amounted to $735,058,506, a reduction of $47,565.990 
from the amount appropriated at the first session. 
The principal item in the public works appropriations 
was $20,426,000 for additions to the navy. There was 
a net increase of 9,501 in new offices and employes, 
amounting, in salaries, to $6,986,158. The total ap- 
propria one made by the Fifty -seventh Congress, 

ta sessions, amounted to $1,553,683,002, an in- 
ereage over the Fifty-sixth Congress of '$113, 193,567. 


Department of Commerce and Labor.—An "act cre- 


——— 





— 


ating a new department of the Government makes 
provision for the regulating of commerce and labor 
and allied matters. One of its most important pro- 


.visions is that compelling corporations engaged in 


ISIN commerce to make full reports on their 
affairs 
Army and Navy Legislation.—Legislation of im- 
portance to the army and navy was passed. A gen- 
eral staff corps was created for the army, the duties 
of which are to prepare plans for the defense of the 
country and for the mobilization of armies in time of 
war. A militia law provides for the general organ- 
ization under Federal supervision of the militia of 
the United States and makes it available when its 
services may be required by the Government. The 
Naval Appropriation bill provides for a material in- 
crease in the personnel of the navy to meet the 
growing demand for officers and men, and also for 
an increase in the number of warships. 
Philippine Legislation.—An appropriation of $3,- 
was made to relieve the distress and suffering 
caused by the ravages of disease among the water 
buffalo in the islands and the distress resulting from 
the shortage of crops. A uniform currency system 










































for the Philippines was provided. The efficieney of 
the Philippine constabulary is promoted by another 
bil, and still another provides for the extradition of 
criminals to and from the islands. 

Hawaiian Legislation.—An act was passed provid- 
ing for the redemption of Hawallan silver money, 
and an appropriation was made to pay quee ments 
growing out of the suppression of bubonic plague 

Miscellaneous Acts.—The Sundry Civil bill makes 
appropriations for carrying forward river and harbor 
work and Federal building construction, and the 
Omnibus Public Building bill authorizes a large num- 
ber of new buildings throughout the United States. 
The bankruptcy law was amended. A new building, 
to cost $1,500,000, was authorized for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One of the first aets of the ses- 
sion was to grant, temporarily, rebates of duties on 
coal of all kinds coming from any foreign country. to 
relleve the coal shortage caused by the great strike. 

Anotber bill was passed whieh enables the Attor- 
ney-General to expedite suits brought under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, and $500,000 was placed at 
his disposal for this purpose. Two assistants to the 
Attorney-General and additional clerks were provided. 
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Among the acts of minor importance were the fol- 
lowing: For the erection at Washington, D. C., of 
statues of Count Pulaski and Baron von Steuben of 
the Continental Army; to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States; to amend tbe National 
Banking act, enabling cities of 25,000 to have fe- 
serve banks; to refund duties paid on merchandise 
brought from Porto Rico between April 11, 1899, and 
May 1, 1900, and from the Philippine islands be- 
tween April 11, 1899, and May 8, 1902: to increase 
the ¿pension of Mexican War survivors to $2 a 
month 

Cuban Reciprocity and the Panama Canal Treaty. 
—The Senute met in special session on March 5 to 
act on the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty and the Panama 
Canal Treaty, held up during tbe regular session by 
filibustering on the Omnibus Statehood bill. On March 
17 the Panama Canal Treaty was ratifled by a vote 
of 73 to b, and on the 19th, by a vote of 50 to 16, the 
Cuban Reciproeity Treaty was ratified. "Phe former 
went through without amendments, but the latter 
was changed to provide that there shall be reci- 
proeity in sugar with no other country than Cuba, re- 
quiring the approval of the House of Representatives. 


Failures in tbe United States, 1903. 


(Reported by the Mercantile Agency of H. G. Dun & Co.) 

















*WFor ten months ending October 31, 


AM other years calendar years. 





Number. Liabilities, R 

Manufactures. | 1902.*1 1903. EID" mois | 1903.8 — Ate ge, |vaitures.| Liabiitios, || Year. | Failures. s igos || Year, |Faitures.| Liabilities, Liabilities, 
Iron, foundries and nails..... PE CCRN $835,734 53,279,355 1858 4,225 | $95, 734 | $3,279,359 || 1858 | 4,220 | $90,749,000 EI 
Machinery and tools, ........... eee 120 178 2,143,535 4, 293, SUN 1859 3,913 64,304, ,000 
Woollens, carpets and knit goods. MEE 21 26 1, 222, 394 l, 236, 996 1860 3,676 19, 807, 000 
Cotton, lace and hosiery.......,. e auis 17 13 "403,038 699,082 1861 6,993 | 207,210,00U 
Lumber, carpenters’ and coopers’........ 311 | 257 4,267,251 6,090,659 1862 1,652 23,049,000 
Clothing and millinery...... —(— án 857 | 344 4,519,161 5,721,855 1863 495 1,599,000 
Hats, gloves and furs.................. 26 | 56 187,460 1,347,478 1864 520 8, 679,000 
Chemioals, drugs and paint8...........- 56 ! 41 853,971 736,842 1865 530 17,625,000 
Printing and engraving................ 134 | 142 2,424,771 1,995,319 1866 1,605 53,783,006 
Milling and baking.................... J54 | 167 757,306 1,846,483 1867 2,180 96,666,000 
Leather, shoes and harness............. 100 ¡ 110 2,124,701 2,622,871 1868 2,608 63,694,000 
Liquor and tobacco. ........ oooooooo.». 97 94 2,175,660 1,763,111 1860 2,199 75,054,054 

Glass, earthenware and brick... 0007. | 16 38 148,366 1,666,969 || 1870 | 3,546 | 88,242,00 
AllotherB.o Mk 93-69 cere eeeseecs cs]. QUO 818 16,771,027 12 478, 091 1871 |} 2,915 89,252,000 
. - q | === es 1872 4,069 | 121,056,000 
Total ira: San | 2,312 | 2,321 | $39,134,375 | $55,679,071 1873 | 5,183 | 228,499,900 
1874 5.830 | 155,239,000 
1875 1,140 | 201,000, "000 
1876 9,902 | 191, "117, 000 
1877 8,872 190, 669, 936 
1878 | 10,478 | 234, 383, Tm 

Traders. 1879 6,658 98,149,003 

1880 4,135 65,152,000 
1881 : 5,582 81, 155, YSZ 
1882 6,738 | 101,547,504 
1883 9,154 | 172, ,874, 1.2 
General StoreS...ooooooooooooorsoooo». | 1,391 | 1,144 $8, 581,652 $6,728,644 1884 | 10,968 ] 226, 343, 4.7 
Groceries, meats and Pha EE A 7 4 489 5,654,002 5,567,197 1885 | 10,937 | 124,220,321 
Hotels and restaurants. —— 1 307 326 1,982,155 1, 912, 973 1886 9,834 114, 644, 119 
Liquor and tobacco........ (xac RE RE d 153 651 3,615,612 2,976,033 1887 9,634 167, 560, 9.4 
Clothing and furnishing........... bises 519 9 9906 4,474,341 4,317,070 1888 | 10,679 128,829,973 
Dry goods and carpets... cian Kn 361 3,941,110 6, 299,476 1889 | 10,882 | 148,784,337 
Shoes, rubbers an trunks... esee 219 210 1,661,958 2 299,806 | 1890 ¡ 10,907 | 189,856,964 
Furniture and crocCkery...o.ooooo.»..... 146 179 1,074,680 | 1,325,514 1891 | 12,273 | 189,868,638 
Hardware, stoves and LOOMS evo ocu geg 229 237 1, 5406. 892 | 1,169,490 1892 | 10,344 | 114,044,167 
Drugs and paints. ........seeseese.ce 287 251 1,655,383 | 1 982,203 || 1893 | 15,242 | 346,779,589 
Jewelry and clocKS......oooo.oooooo...o. 156 151 1, 815, 109 "975,168 || 1804 | 13,885 | 172,992,550 
-Books and papelS...oooooo oo ooo ooo.o.o.o 55 49 512, 601 256,487 1595 | 13,197 | 173, 196,060 
Hats, furs and gloves. ese 22 36 186, 673 200,936 1896 | 15,088 | 226,096,834 
BIR 24 ias. ree inm SÉ 701 122 8,874,304 9,202,693 1897 | 13,351 | 154,332,071 
l CET ——— — ——|-—— ——— 1898 | 12,186 | 130.662,559 
Total trading... ror her .1 6,799 | 6,481 B $45,376,472 | $45,800,950 1899 9,337 90,579-85U 
——————[——————— 1900 |: 10,714 138,495,673 
Brokers and Eeer be eer 528 | 460 $11,747, 741, 547 l t ,554, 401 | 1901 11,002 113,092,876 
Total commercial........ à ae ec 9,639 | 9,262 96,265,394 20,043,422 | 1902 | 11,615 | 117,476,769 
Banking...... $9.9 V Ee Dr 838 31,459,574 21,506,246 1903*! 11,671 197,525, au 








Cbe Union Label in tbe United States. 


HENRY WHITE, General Secretary 


A union label is a mark or emblem affixed by 
members of labor unions to articles made by them, 
as a means of enabling the purchaser to distinguish 
such goods. The union label is comparatively a 
recent device and, as far as is known, is of Amer- 
ican origin. It was first employed by the cigar- 
makers in 1880, by the hatters in 1885, by print- 
ers in 1887, by the American Federation of Labor 
in 1890 and by garment workers in 1891. The 
departments of labor of the European governments 
are making a study of the union label in this coun- 
try and treat 1t as a feature of the American labor 
movement. 

Tbe British unions, which more nearly resemble 
ours than those of any other country, have not. to 


United Garment Workers of America. 


any extent, availed themselves of this method of 
utilizing the purchasing power of the membership. 
The patronage of the members of the English unions 
is devoted to co-operative ventures, as a means of 
saving middlemen’s profits, instead of bringing it 
directly to bear in aid of their cause. British 
workingmen are now giving some attention to the 
union label, and as the hatters and printers have 
one in use, other unions are contemplating its 
adoption. 

The influence that the union label exerts in busi. 
ness is shown by the signs frequently displayed in: 
stores announcing the sale of union made goods, 
and manufacturers in their catalogues and navor 
tising matter prominently mention the union labe 
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The unions issuing labels appeal to the members 
and the public through literature, lectures and ud- 
vertisements, - and publish the names of the whole- 
sale and retail concerns using the label, and im- 
mense sums are spent in this way. The United 
Garment Workers, for example, spent over $50,000 
last year for this purpose. The national unions of 
the respective trades furnish the labels to the local 
or subordinate unions, which act as the agents or 
custodians. Through this means the conditions gov- 
erning their use are determined by the national 
bodies and uniform rules are enforced. This elim- 
inates local considerations which might operate 
against the larger purposes of the label and impair 
its usefulness. 

In order to prevent duplication of labels in any 

trade and as a safeguard against possible misuse, 
the American Federation of Labor, with which al- 
most all the national unions are affiliated, passes 
upon them, and only such labels are recognized by 
the membership as have been endorsed by it. 
. "The union barbers, salesmen, barkeepers and wait- 
ers display an official card in the shops, stores, sa- 
loons and restaurants employing members. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor issues a label to all unions 
not affiliated with national unions. 

There are now forty-eight labels and eight cards 
issued by labor organizations which have been 
endorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 
Following is a list of these unions: American 
Federation of Labor, Bakers and  Confectioners, 
Blacksmiths, Boot and Shoe Workers, Brewery 
Workers, Brickmakers, Broommakers, Carriage and 
Wagon Workers, Carvers (wood), Cigarmakers, 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, Coopers, Engravers 
watch case), Flour and Cereal Mill Employes, 
arment Workers (united). Garment Workers 
(ladies’), Glass Bottle Blowers, Glass Workers. 
Gold Beaters, Hatters, Horseshoers, Jewelry Work- 
ers, Lathers, Leather Workers on Horse Goods, 
Machinists, Metal Mechanics (allied). Metal Polish- 
ers, Metal Workers (sheet). Moulders, Painters, 
Piano and Organ Workers, Plate Printers, Powder 
Workers, Pressmen (printing). Print Cutters, Rub- 
ber Workers, Sawsmiths. Shirt Waist and Laun- 
dry Workers, Stove  Mounters, Tailors, Tobacco 
Workers, Trunk and Bag Workers, Typographieal, 
Upholsterers, Weavers (goring), Weavers (wire), 
Woodworkers. These organizations use cards: Act- 
ers, Barbers, Clerks, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Musicians, 
Stage Employes (theatrical), Teamsters. 
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The following crafts and callings are using the 
American Federation of Labor label: 

Badge and Lodge Paraphernalia Workers, Baking 
Powder Workers, Bed Spring Makers, Bottlers (soda 
and mineral waters), Box Makers (paper), Die 
Sinkers, Distillers and Rectifiers, Mattress Makers 
(by agreement witb Upholsterers’ International 
Union), Medicine Workers, Nail (horseshoe) Work- 
ers, Neckwear Cutters and Makers. Oyster Workers, 
Paint Workers, Photographic Supply Workers, Salt 
Workers, Soap Workers, Starch Workers, Suspender 
Makers, Tack Workers, Umbrella Makers, Yeast and 
Vinegar Makers. 

Union labels are protected from counterfeiting and 
fraudulent use by special laws enacted in nearly all 
the States, usually with the proviso that such 
labels have been duly registered with the Secre- 
tary of State after the manner of trade marks. Of 
such laws. that passed by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture in 1898 is considered the most efficient. The 
New Jersey law makes sweeping provisions for the 
protection of trade marks and labels and estab- 
lishes penalties that are calculated to deter any 
would-be counterfeiters or illicit users of registered 
labels. To secure registration in that State it is 
necessary to file with the Secretary of State two 
copies of the design for which registration is de- 
sired, and prove satisfactorily that such design is 
not an infringement in any way of any other design 
filed for registration by another party. 

Several important decisions have recently been 
rendered by the courts in suits brought against 
manufacturers for counterfeiting union labels, or 
using labels printed in such a way as might deceive 
purchasers. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court issued a per- 
manent injunction in the Spring of 1903 against a 
shoe manufacturing firm in Lynn, restraining it from 
using a counterfeit of the boot and shoe workers’ 
label.. The company was directed to deliver to 
the plaintiff to be destroyed all imitations of the 
label of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, and all 
dies and stamps of such imitations in the possession 
of the company. 

Manufacturers using the union label on their prod- 
uets are required to sign strong agreements with 
the unions interested before such labels may be 
used. Most unions have “label wardens" in the 
shops where labels are used. whose duty it is to 
see that the labels are properly distributed and 
used. and who are held responsible for any possible 
misuse of them. 


Zost of Living Since 1860. 


In the following table Dun’s index number is given for July 1 each year, beginning with 1860. 
arated into the seven principal classes for convenience of comparison. 
in the table, which covers practically all the necessaries of life. 


) Figures are sen- 
Many hundred commodities are embraced 
In explanation of the index number it should be 


stated that quantities of each commodity are taken in accordance with the annnal per capita consumption, so that 


- no article receives more or less than its relative position of importance. t 
same articles at each date, the record gives a faithful representation of the course of prices. 
possibility of obtai-ing accurate retail prices wholesale quotations are taken. l 
' of living per capita it is necessary to add a certain percent ge of profit to the retailer. 


As the same quantities are taken of the 
Owing to the im- 
Consequently, to obtain the actual cost 
Otherwise the index num- 


. ber shows the actual wholesale cost of a year's supplies of all the necessaries of life for a single individual at 


each date. There is no question of percentages. the exact figures being given. 


Thus, products costing $115.19 and 


one-tenth of a cent on July'l, 1860, rose to $278.98 in 1864, declined to $72.45 in 1897, and were $99.45 at the 


latest date. 








Dairy 
July 1. | Bread- Meats, and 

stuffs. Garden. 

RUE oboe: IO 20.530 8.973 12.662 
1R01....2. 2.2: mo 15.149 1.485 10.813 
1802.5... E 18.057 7.150 13.406 
Bici rs 26.154 10.115 13.530 
864........ EA 45.616 15.685 26,053 
e 2. icr reus 25.404 16.112 18.049 
1866...... ver grace eun 31.471 17.155 23.472 
1861... eee y n rr xs 36.537 14.278 18,418 
E A bend epee bie dE 38.416 13.210 23.614 
1569.. 4493 9 no n oer 29.116 13.181 18.121 
INITIO. A eL asa 25.322 14.161 16.112 
VBE boas ode A eee. 24.809 12.177 . 20.799 
1872... Vues erar. 22.111 11.055 16.019 
JN GL eor ai ose 20.460 10.114 15.629 
IN(4. 5:61 hor 9 erae 25.651 11.560 19.142 
1875 ee .0069000000 . 024.848 13.287 14,918 
1876....... da 18.777 10.726 15.912 
1877... RA 21.812 10.036 11.790 
1878...... MELTON T 15.672 8.181 10,608 
1879 ..6.....04....00 ee . . 4. 17.054 8.239 10.253 
188 ..0951400000000900 eee 17.461 9.230 12.594 
1881...... Scales eene 20.369 11.381 11.311 
1882........ooooooo..». 25.494 13.740 14.685 
1883..... errr see 19.018 11.210 12.250 
1884...... anren 17.871 11.172 11.369 
188b.......- EIER e ro 16.370 9.205 10.872 
1886, aoe ...o.. 3:00:06 v e. v Ee 15.311 .906 10.241 
887. 690410000041. sp ée pg hd 15. 156 8.661 11.185 
1888........ rc 16.984 9.416 11.849 
VSR A E t nere 14.351 8,244 9.695 














Other Cloth- Miscella- 
| Food. | ing. Metals. neous. Total. 
f 8.894 22.439 25.851 15.812 115.101 
1.655 21.147 22.500 16.573 101.920 
i 10987 28.413 . 23.207 17.290 113.510 
| 163,9 45.679 37.079 24.264 113.180 
| 21.303 73.485 59.192 31.653 278.981 
21.051- 49.307 38.956 25.551 19 +.436 
20,821 45.377 41.762 21.922 207.913 
| 20.167 38.169 35.426 25.529 188.524 
19 720 35.694 27.385 24.156 182.5825 
16.341 35.309 28.355 24.201 164.630 
13.308 31.480 26.612 21.786 | 148.731 
13.823 30.624 21.311 21.907 | 151.910 
14.845 32.427 32.643 21.319 150 419 
| 13 625 29.411 32.298 21.552 143 USY 
13.678 27.260 25.254 19.582 | 143,133 
14.418 25.318 23.515 18.398 134. vz 
12.914 21.747 20.452 15.951 116.479 
13.321 21.85 15.578 15.160 LO. st 
11.346 19.836 15.789 14.836 96.265 
9.854 20.420 15.149 16.286 91.250 
11.539 21.984 18.708 17.139 108.655 
11.663 20.982 19.295 16.900 111.901 
11.621 21.202 19.832 16.650 123.230 
10.726 20.209 18.071 15.764 107.248 
9.323 19.014 16.272 14.685 99. (06 
8.712 17.740 14.132 13.666 90.691 
8.570 18.063 14.466 13,669 89.240 
9.292 18.174 18.035 15,153 93.944 
YY 17.447 -15.366 14.155 | 95,18 
10.912 17.107 14.782 14.600 89,601 


————————————————————————— ——— — ———————M —— —— ————M————M———ÓM—M M ——— M ——— — — —————— 
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COST OF LIVING SINCE 1860—Continued. 
Dairy 

















; Bread- i Other Cloth- Miscella- 
July 1. stuffs. | Meats, | eee. Food. | ing. | Metals. neous, Total. 
1800. V p au vg oe | 14.867 | 8.0 036 10.711 | 9.749 | 17.264 | 15.506 16.416 91.549 
TROT (2225161 ESTPIA 12.455 9.333 16.501 15.107 13.601 96.022 
o e ea Clee 8.733 15.648 14.821 14.252 90.105 


uto EN E Pur e ió : .030 f 

8.418 13.860 12.015 14,041 

E .689 15.315 11.021 13.233 
d 3.6 Ki n 


€*«20995€024220692929092929209*^€ 








zs 0€6€*09?09922929262992929229^€ 


ee ————— — —— 


€ 9 9 6 9 « e * » B e * 9* 9$ * * e 9 e 


Note.—Breadstuffs include many quotations of wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley, besides beans and peas; 
meats include live hogs, beef, sheep and many provisions, lard, tallow, etc.; dairy and garden products include 
eggs, vegetables and fruits; other foods include fish, liquors, condiments, sugar, rice, tobacco, etc.; clothing includes 
the raw material of each "industry, and many quotations of woollen, cotton and other textile goods, as well as hides, 
leather, boots and shoes; metals include various quotations of pig iron, and partially manufactured and finished 
products, as well as minor metals, coal and petroleum. ‘the miscellaneous class embraces many grades of hard 
and soft lumber, lath, brick, lime, glass, turpentine, hemp, Lnseed oil, paints, fertilizers and drugs. 


(World's WWeapons—Table 1. 


RIFLES. 
Prepared from information fuinished by United States War Depa:tment. 









































FL] E 
SE IZ. 
Date e Initial |P tion, at any R g 
e : Jali oa) 2 nitia enetration, at any Range : 
Country. System or Inventor. xh di Caliber, | as 8 3 | Velocity. or Ranges, E 23 
SE E ER 
"Sao | se dam 
JB CIA PRA NE 
: ~ | Mm, meh... Lbs. ` Ft.-Sec. Yards. 
Canada......... Lee-Enfield.........'....... y 744 i «303110. 21 v 2,000 At 25 yards, 41 inches in 
k i | 1.850 tir timbers 12 by 12 in. TEREE .o oa 
United States....|Krag-Jorgensen, madi: 
Hed... rosis ..: 1898] 7.62) .30 ¡10.64 5 | 2,000  |At 53 feet, 45. 5 imehes in 
| | white pine. ...........|1,900 
United States. ... Experimental, (Spring-| j e at | 
field magazine rifle) 1902] 7,62 5 | 2,300 [at ee 54.7 mehes in 
! l e wnite pine ce... . .pMooon...o.o 
Mexico......... Mauser......... YET. 1895. 7 216] 9.703| 5 ¡2,388.51 |At 13.12. yards, "55.12 
: | inches in pine........ 2,187.21 
Argentina....... MBUSOE sede doe a is 1891| 7.65! .301| 9.73 5 | 2,0852 |At 328.09 feet, 42.5 
| - inches in pine........ 12,187.21 
Brazil.......... MEUS sb oS ex ros 1894] 7 .216 9.766| 5 | 2,258.9!|At 13.12 yards, 55.12| 
S | " inches in pine........ 2,181.20 
Chiles vorn Mauser... coo 1895] 1 .276| 9.703| 5 | 2,388.9!|At 13.12 yards, 55.12] 
l | inches in pine........ e St 
Colombia........ NK S Vr yr RR 1893] 7 PA Aa AS PA be A A CR ae es E ebd wis 
a) eene MauseT ...oomm.o ooo... I881!/77,05| BOL 4. A EC is oa 
Uruguay........ Mauser... esenee 1893, 7 A unn E aad E EA ES A ae ses 
Austria-Hungary. |Mannlicher......... 1895| 8 .816| 9.134| 5 | 2,034 At Zeck yards, 31.49 inches i 
Ty Dibe.... «o... y 
Bolivia......... NEE Ee e 1893] 7 4248]...... EA A ds eer ui god Sue dd daa oa dd Se 
Beigium........ Mauser......... eee. 1889| 7.65| .301 9.590| 5 | 1,968.54)At 109 yards, 31.49 
inches in pine........ 2,187.27 
Denmark........ Krag-Jorgensen...... 1889| 8 .315/110.031| 5 | 1,968.04] .......ooooooooooooo». 2,296 
; Lee-Metford....... 1893| 7.7 | .303/10.22 849 -2:000-.— (| sese ad Neck uada 
Great Britain 105 At 25 yards, 41 inches 
| in fir timbers, 12 by 
Lee-Enfleld........ 1895| 7.7 | .303:...... 1... | p ide 12 inches....... v 2, 
France.........- Lebelncicn escas 1886-93| 8 .315/10.097| 8 | 2.073.5 |Àt 218 yards, 23.6: 
INCHES .:...... 00 .....12,187.27 
Germany........ Mauser......... ees 1898| 7.9 | .311/10.32 9 | 2,145 At 109 yards, 31.5 
: inches in seasoned pine|2,187 
Greece.......--- Gias....... porn...» 1874/11 .433110.50 | 1 | 1,411 [| ee eee ee eee eee eee eee , 
Netherlands..... Beaumont-Vitali..... 1871-88/11 .433'10.802, 4 | 1,492.81| -.......o.oooooooocoo.. 1,965 
Netherlands..... Mannlicher......... 1895| 6.5 | .256|10.274| 5 SUD ^— oe eae ri drea ad 2,296 
Italy. ss soin Mannlicher-Carcano. . 1891| 6.5 | .256| 9.15 O PO A A ulace bees retos es 
Japan.......... 30 Meiji Murata.....]....... 6.5 DOG A E AS EE TI 
Norway... Krag-Jorgensen...... 1894| 6.5 | .256| 9,347| 51 2,296.6 | .........oooooooo.ooo.o. 2,106 
Portugal.......- Kropatschek........ 1886| 8 ,315111.42 | 8 | 1,7605 |... cnm temen 2,406 
Pulgaria........ (Mannlicher......... 1888| 8 A Es] en A A E EA 
Roumania....... Mannlicher......... 1893| 6.5 1206 9,634| 5 | 2,295 At 43 yards, 49,017 
inches in pine boards 
pressed together....../2,187 
Servii... ees Mauser......... ess 1899] 7 22408]. vos dci Lau aces esa] 2 ra dx er es OR ARR ete Vb a ead 
Russia.. ...... MOUZID. se essees e 1891| 7.62| .30 | 9.48 5 | 2,0009 [At 310 yards, bullets pen- 





etrate 20 fir boards, 
inch thick, placed” 2 
inches apart.......... 2,096 



















China......s... Mauser............. 1888 lord lira | e A a a a EN 
Spain........... Máuser....vooe eo es 1893| 7 {| .276/10.50 5 | 2,000 ¡At 53 feet, 50.8 inches 

in white pine..... ....[2,187.27 
Sweden......... Mauser............. 1896! 6.5 | .256] 9.7 |....] 2,207 > seas ose oh xir rada. 
Switzerland..... Schmidt............ 1889-96| 7.5 | .296|10.428| 12 | 1,969 Ar UR yards, 22.84 2.187 

inches in pine..... «xs 
Turkey..........|Mauser.......... 1890| 7.65| .301|10,362| 5 | 2,060.97 ,At 34.996 yards, 48.82 

inches in pine. Ld .. 12, Se 27 
Venezuela... ..IMauser.... eee reor ee ele by obrero oaa va qur dd Me RA RM ES 










1At muzzle, ?At 27.34 yards. 





*Without scabbard. Mars 1. 5Mark II. *About. 
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WORLD'S WEAPONS—TABLE II. 
ARTILLERY. 
Prepared from info:mation furnikhed by United States War Department. 
Modern artillery is best illustrated by the equipment of the chief military powers of Europe, as indicated 
in the table below. The equipment of other armies is either copied, a modification or a type anterior to the 


guns here described, 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 











Gun. M. 75-96 (Field). |M. 75-90(Horse).| Howitzer M. 
E Caliber ics sve ee eseeervee $e.wwseescc »ovesliüebesS.— 5% Seege 3.42 ü 3.42 4.1 
Welaht te uu cT Seege 9 See geg ss 8 SE See ees P9 1 1 1 pu 
Weight of limber, loaded. da SUIV [Pounds s,s... 1,817 1,614 Keen 
Weight of caisson, Joaded) ne |Pounds........ 4,111 4,841 M At 
Battery on war footing: 
uns. rc"... .6 00.0. 0.000. 0.010.000. 0... 00000:.<.<00..0 8 ' 6 6 
CaissonsB..... eee oen e... 0... Seege egeeleeeeese eg 969060. 8 (4) 6 (4) ee 
Other Mazos trar Ve lowe aoa ibt. D Ren. I T R e 
Shrapnel, total weight. e | POUDAS........ ' 114.16 ' 14.15 : 
High explosive shell, weight.....................|Pounds........ 15.1 15,1 : 
Common shell, weight. prora PORTS Pounds........ 14 14 
Case shot, Walgbloelco re dere Pounds .... 0.001. Nit peu Nit lees d 
i .| Nitro-glycerin Nitro-glycerin us 

Weight of haffés rra as is ...... Pounds Seegen sw ry , d .216 to .68 
Ke muzzle.. d Se da » ree S ve Men en Feet a second... 1,4437 1,4437 192 to 984 

aximum range rom fire table 

rimum range (from fire table): Sue aa DT E NXardssov uc vec. 3,9368 3,9368 T 

Percussion fuse......... eee. ERETTE esa 6-0 Y ADOS: ers o | 3,9368 3.9368 SSC 

FRANCE. 
Gun. R.F.M.97(Field) | Zen [8-em. (Horse) 

Qaliber.........-.- NARA RT [Inches EAS 2.95 4.72 3.15 
Weight. of PUN Ge csl.» OPE ao gered , 2.) Bounds WO ou ed ae í SN L Am i : 902 
Weight of carriage... . «esee nm nn ounds........ ,6 2 
Went of Caria loaded... IN eee EN .[Pounds........ 1,411 1,962 1,397 
Weight of caisson, ATT veces cr rti ira ese Pounds........ 4,409 ¿203 4,498 
Battery on war footing: 

Guns.. .0........ . . 0.000. ae e e Ge e WEE dC pe Ge gege eg A * * 4 4 6 

Caissons®.....ccccccecs eseeveereoeveors ee se geg ae ooo .9.090......< 0... ..... 12 (6) ram aT 9 (3) 

Other ewagong?, eee ntn xd dera due sea tais —— DE v 3 
Shrapnel, total weight.............-. ............ POUNAS........ 16.5 44.86 14.25 
High explosive sheli, Weight. .....ooooococoo... e e .|Pounds........ 16.4 44.86 CRRA 
Common shell, WOiBlMt...ooooooooomo mm como»? n Pounds........ .... ...o eene 
Case shot, weight. 969090000000000000000000000000009. Pounds. e$. 9 SES Nibrocellulose Nitrocellulose Nitrocellulose 
Weight of charge.............. ecce ee ecc Pounds........ 1.28 1.21 .084 blk.13 . 
Velocity, EC EE y: bg ee De hia ....-{Feet a second. . 1,640 92814 1,542 

e (from dire e 
Maximum range (from tire table): ` seess Seege Yards.. ee H see 6,015 5, 14014 

Percussion fuse. TEEN AAA IS LW .J Yards. ........ .. 9,843 6, 23414 
l GERMANY, 

Gun. M. 96(Horse)15 | M. 96 (Field), | Howitzer M. 98 | Howitzer(Heavy) 
aria e licencia 303 | 03.03 1 o 413 |) 5.9. 
Weight, of gun...... d AEN Pounds: 11227. 859.818 859.810 1,080 2,370 
Weight of carriage.............. Pounds........ 1,0 1,111.1 1,27918 2,458 

Weight of limber, loaded ....... Pounds........ 1,152.717 1.752.717 1.896 e 
Weight of caisson, loaded!....... Pounds........ 3,891 3,924 ue 6,118 
Battery on war footing: 6 6 

o as lodos al 6 (3) 6 (3) 6 (3) (1 
Other widonst 4 (2 res., 1 pr, | 4(2 EX 1 pr., 4 5 Ae ra. agi fos fo., a) 
eeooccccesoocscccce|***** 06. ........ 1 fo.) fo.) 
Shrapnel, total weight.......... | Pounds........ 15.1 15.1 28.7 
High explosive M weight. .....|Pounds..... e 15.1 15.1 35.3 ""85.98 
Common shell, "elg Ese Ves pe des . | Bounds eet .... seee cose “aes 
ol ll PA A Podium EES ER Nitro-glycerin Nitro-glycerin 
el ..rp.00.0 0090. %é6. 0... o ¡[Udo eee sere x aria 6 1. 
Velocity, muzzle. . ‘i TU x . | Feet a second... 1,525 1,525 984.26 905 
N f Be e 
are ene ! from m re MN Yards......... 5,468 5,468 , 6,124 6,616 
Percussion fuse. .......... Yards..... TM 8.7499 8,7499 7.6559 6.616 
GREAT BRITAIN.21 
NDERIT MEER ILE LM Li LU LR REN RE ERE EE 
15-pr. M. 84-95 | 12- E M. 84-95 | Howitzer M. 96 
Gun. (Field). (Horse). (Field). 
p M ET Inches. ........ 3 | 3 5 
Weight of gun: E EEN SEENEN EN: 1,077 
EE vunda. e.s... : ; '619 
Welent of Ae KEN E DEE PRAG Pounds........ 2,016 1,686 2.520 
Weight of caisson, loaded? . Qi Ware diss dus iu ota nities pri os dorada 4,413 3,494 5,188 
Battery on war footing: 
E He I T a oe ege gg ee eege eg ] a. . gege eg sg Sege e e S S ^ 
aissons ..00000000800000.<00000.. LW WA 00... e e e "e e el ee gege 800600. 
“15 (1 fo., 1st., 216 (2 bg, 1 f5 (1 b 9 1f. 
Other wagons$.....e-e eo hmm mI y was con... bg., 1 mc.) lm nc.) DES 1st., 1 
x S 
Shrapnel, total weight......co.o.oooo.m.oo.o... € Pounds..... dez 14 12.5 50 
High explosive shell, weight... eer ee re ..|Pounds........ TT dis A 
commen ener weight. Porc eee ee rrr ere 1 punai: E ge ee 50 
D ......... DN ec 29 eserves e... .e. . .. . | LUV lUldlldDo. rr ..eÁ.o..o no. D . ...oo 
ás eee Cordite Cordite Oordite 
Weight of charge......oooooooooo....- judicas pon i |Pounds........ .984 m .016 | .777 Ma d .32 .71523 
velo, muzzle. A I wes TOUT Feet a second. . 1 fa 1, 523 782 | 
aximum range rom fire ta 
Mind manes Grom dre iiir SU 4,100 8,100 ,400 | 


Percussion fuse. ........ cent ee eee l YaTdS. eneen 6,500 5,200 ,900 
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WORLD’S WEAPONS (Table II.)—-Continued. 








ITALY.25 RUSSIA. $1 
Gun. | MEUS |m. 1900 (Field). [| Vitor). | Mortar (teid), 

Caliber .....o e...4.0.0001016:5.0.0u00 oe Inches..... 2.90 n - 342 6 
Weight of gh. enn [POUDAS. 774 94 740 1,014 
Weight of carriage. .escccesseveee [Pounds.... 1,444 1,245 1,261 1303 
Weight of limber, loaded..........|Pounds.... 1,53 1,543 1.797-M. 79 1,8( 
Weight of caisson, loaded!.........|Pounds.... 2,110925 Mm 3,616 4,123 
Battery on war footing: 

G ec69»00000009*99-209* tó... .. . 197.01... eeneveree igt 8 12 (6) 18 

i B...) 6969965 9 7-0, rc... ......... .. eege y 
VAM ä escht i (1 ia Cars, 12. As i C., J 
A nace e... n... .. «1. . 9000929009. : lst., oy res,, g. He ., 4 
mc, 1 to.) to.) 

Shrapnel, total weight............ |Pounds.... 320 HT 210 
High explosive sheli, weight....... |Pounds....| No data bos ett n 59 . 
Common shell, weight. pre RE Pounds....| No data MO 14.31 sa 
Case shot, Weight...o.......-.... . | Pounds. ... .. 15,74 pulsum x Dd ER 
Weight of charge. *.000000000%.600.0 e. Pounds. eee pae duds ion yroco ` non Yo 031 
Velocity, muzzle.....o....»...... | Ft, a second 1,575 2,001 1,352 76130 
Maximum range (from ire table): 

Time fuse.....e ce eornm YardS...... 7,6559 e eege 3,718 9... 

Percussion fuse. ............... [Yards......] 7,6559 s 7,000 3,71831 


NOTE,—The Artillery Corps of the U. S. Army is at present armed with a field 
comparison with the strictly modern weapons of these European Powers. 


rapid manufacture of a new field piece, an 


during 1904. It 
about a vertical pivot. 


have six guns and a corps organization. 


1Caissons of gun batteries as well as pieces are drawn b 
theses in this line give the number of caissons which, with the number of guns in line above 
*In this line, res.—reserve; bg.—baggage; pr.—provision ; 
ob.=observation wagons; m.—medical; c.==cart; car.—carriage. ^Austria-Hungar 
ata given are for shrapnel M. 
5For shell M 


battery," 


lery material, "Velocity and otuer 
448 (1470), for steel shell M. 
M, "(9 it is 1125 (1230). 
7.5-cm, 


"15, 502 (1647), 
? Approximate, “The 38 


and recoil brake.  !3Reduced 
Nc. +.01 (.022) blk, 
differing only in 


charges are .33 (.73) 
14 Approximate, 
absence of gunner's seat, ! 
out equipment, 21The English are experimenting 
Ng. (nitroglycerin powder), .179 (.: 

on which further 


data has not been hed, 


ber is for torpedo shell with full charge. 
charge, 138 (453) with quarter charge. %1This 
2156 (2351), for qua.ter chaige 1200 (1859), 
nitroglycerin; nc.=nitrocellulose, 





Grand Prize of Rome. 


The Grand Prix de Rome is a prize awarded by 
the French Government yearly for the best work in 
sculpture, painting, music and architecture. It is 
confined to French subjects over fifteen and under 
thirty years of age, and consists of four years of 
art study, three of which are spent at the Villa 
Medicis, at Rome, and the fourth in travelling through 
Italy and Greece, all expenses paid e the govern- 
ment. Candidates are selected by competitive examina- 


y adaptation of the best features of all types of foreign artillery, 
constructed under the direction of Capt. €. B. Wheeler, of the U, 3 ) 
scribes it as the superior of any field gun in the world. The regular army will be equipped with the gun 

is a tnree-inch rifle, with Gerdom breech mechanism, mounted in azimut 
: : pivi The ca:riage has a fixed spade trail 
jectile with an initial velocity of 1,700 feet per second. - i 
der beneath the gun, with a spiral spring to return the pece to its firing bed. U. 


3 K 1 four-gun batteries with the corps artillery have the new 
guns, the 14 six-gun batteries with the independ 
C. 


Fire tables not yet published. . 
19With cradle, without equipment. 
with new artillery material. 
(.395) Ng, and ,107 (.236) 

ublis 24For old f 
of the present armament, see M. I. D. NOtes, 1901, 25Without load. ?9The load 
not known; the Patria says 96) and case Shot (6 in limber), 
zerische Zeitschrift, which notes that the weights (lines 6, 7, 8, 9 and 1 i are 
For shrapnel it is 220 (722) with fu 
is number is for shrapnel with full charge. 
321,26--additional charge of 


un in no way worthy ot 
But orders have been placed for. the 


. Army. Gen. Wm. Crozier, chief of ordnance, de- 
upon the carriage 
nd lever brake, It will fire a fourteen-pound pro- 
ne recoil-checking device is a single horizontal cylin- 
S. artillery batteries 
6 horses each in all countries, *Figures in paren- 
torm a ''fl.hting 
ff. =field otage;  8t.—store: 
18 experimenting with new artil- 
'96-96A, Initial velocity for shell M, 75 is 
.'15 maximum range is 4500 (4920); for steel sheil 


fo.—forage; 


ent cavalry have the old 8-cm, guns.  !*With cradle 
(nitrocellulose) +.01 (.022) blk, (black) and .22 eld 
15 Horse artillery same model as field, 

17Without gun cradle, 19With- 

22 Reduced charges are .252 (.655) 
28Lines 1 to 6 apply also to horse artillery, 
and horse artillery gun, which form part 

of 10th caisson is shell (number 

ata piven on this gun is from the Schwei- 
robably too low. | *9?This num- 

charge, 170 (668) with half 


Ng. 
eld 


27The d 


For half charge it is 


.022 small arm powder, %5Ng.= 


tions, conducted by the Ecole des Beaux Arts, under 
the direction of the Minister of Fine Arts. Those 
who pass the entranee examinations are placed ‘‘en 
loge” for six weeks. This means that the student 
is locked up for six weeks in a private studlo, during 
which time he is not permitted to see any one or 
even talk to the servant. The only recreation per- ` 
mitted is a half hour’s walk daily in the grounds. 








Republic of Panama. 


On November 3 the inhabitants of the Department 
of Panama, United States of Colombia, declared their 
State an independent republic. A provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of three consuls and under officials, 
was established on the following day. The Colombian 
troops, sent to Colon and Panama in anticipation of 
such action, sided with the seceders, and offered no 
opposition to the new order. On the 4th these troops 
evacuated the isthmus without disturbance. The 
United States gunboat Nashville, then in the Gulf of 
Mexico, was ordered at once to Colon to watch Amer- 
ican interests and to protect the trans-isthmian rail- 
road. for which the United States 1s bound to care. 
A special meeting of the Cabinet of the United States 
was called, and as a result of the conference these 
United States vessels were ordered to the isthmus on 
both the gulf and Pacific sides: Marblehead, Concord, 
Wyoming, Boston, Atlanta, Dixie and the collier Han- 
nibal. No serious disturbances were expected. 

The provisional goverhment of Panama, as organ- 
ized November 4, was as follows: Consuls, Jose Au- 
gustin, Arango Tomas and Frederic Boyd: Commander 
of the Pacific Flotilla, General H. C. Jeffries; Com- 
mander of the Army, General Domingo Diaz; Assist- 
ant Secretary of Foreign Relations, Carlos Constan- 
tino Arosemena. It is rumored that F. Mutis Duran, 
ex-Governor of Panama, would be chosen the first 
President of the new Republic. 


On November 6 the United States announced vir- 
tual recognition of the new Republic. Instructions | 
were sent to Vice Consul General Ehrman at Panama 
directing him to enter into relationship with the de : 
facto government as a responsible government of the ! 
territory, and to look to it for all due action to pro- : 
tect the interests of the United States, and to keep 
open the means of communication across the isthmus. 
Minister Beaupre at Bogota was instructed to trans- 
mit to the Government of Colombia the information 
that the United States was prepared to recognize 
Pánama ás an independent Republic and to recom- 
mend that the questions at issue between the two 
countries be péaceably and equitably settled. 

It was reported on the same day that the sentl- 
ment in Europe was generally in favor of the revolu- 
tion. The newspapers of England and France ex: 
pressed sympathy with .the United States. All 
seemed to think that the result wóuld be the imme- 
diate construction of a trans-isthmian canal, undef 
treaty with Panama, and the ¢onferring of an in- 
estimable boon on commerce. 

Sentiment in Bogota was openly against the United 
States. It was believed there that the revolution had 
been planned, or at least fostered, by this country. 

The Department of Panama has an area of. 81,571 
square miles, and a population of about 286,000. The 
capital is Panama, with s population of about 80,000. 


| 
J 
Food ís given free of charge. | 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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Che Tnternational Court of Arbitration. 


The International Court of Arbitration is a per- 
manent court which is supposed to be ready at any 
time to consider and arbitrate any international dis- 
putes whieh may be brought to its attention by the 
nations in interest. Twenty nations, including all the 
great maritime Powers, are parties to the treaty, the 
only countries not represented being Montenegro, 
Persia and Siam. 

The organization of this permanent court was pro- 
vided for by the International Arbitration Treaty 
which was adopted by tbe Universal Peace Conference 
in 1899. The leading and more important provisions 
were as follows: 

Article 2.—In case of serious disagreement or con- 
fict, before an appeal to arms the signatory Powers 
agree to have recourse, as far as circumstances al- 
low, to the good offices of mediation of one or more 
friendly Powers. 

Article 3.—With a view to obviating, as far as 

ssible, recourse to force in the relations between 

tates, the signatory Powers agree to use their best 
efforts to insure tbe pacific settlement of interna- 
tional differences. 

Article 6.—Good offices and mediation, either at the 
request of the parties at variance, or on the initia- 
tive of Powers strangers to the dispute, have ex- 
clusively the character of advice and never have 
binding force. 

Article '7.—The acceptance of mediation cannot 


unless there be ah agreement to the contrary, have 


the effect of interrupting, delaying or hindering 
mobilization or other measures of preparation for 


war. 

If mediation occurs after the commencement of 
hostilities it causes no interruption to the military 
operations in progress, unless there be an agreement 
to the contrary. 

Article 15.—International arbitration has for its 
object the settlement of differences between States 
by judges of their own choice, and on the basis of 
respect for law. 

Article 20.— With the object of facilitating an im- 
mediate recourse to arbitration for international dif- 
ferences, which it has not been possible to settle by 
diplomacy, the signatory Powers undertake to or- 
ganize a permanent Court of Arbitration, accessible 
at all times, and operating, unless otherwise stipu- 
lated by the parties, in accordance with the rules 
of procedure inserted in the present convention. 

Article 21.—The permanent court shall be compe- 
tent for all arbitration cases, unless the parties agree 
to institute a special tribunal. 

Article 22.—An international bureau, established 
at The Hague, serves as record office for the court. 

This bureau is the channel for communications 
relative to the meetings of the court. 

It has the custody of the archives and conducts 
all the administrative business. 

The signatory Powers undertake to communicate 
to the international bureau at The Hague a duly 
certified copy of any conditions of arbitration ar- 
rived at between them, and of any award concern- 
ing them delivered by special tribunals. 

They undertake also to communicate to the bureau 
the laws, regulations and documents eventually 
snow IDE the execution of the awards given by the 
court. 

Article 23.— Within three months following its 
ratification of the present act, each signatory Power 
shall select four persons at the most, of known 
competency in questions of international law, of 
the highest moral reputation, and disposed to ac- 
cept the duties of arbitrators. 

The persons thus selected shall be inscribed as 
members of the Court in a list which shall be noti- 
fied by the bureau to all the signatory Powers. 

Any alteration in the list of arbitrators is brought 
by the bureau to the knowledge of the signatory 
Powers. 

Two or more Powers may agree on the selection in 
common of one or more members. 

The same person can be selected by different 
Powers. 

The members of the court are appointed for a 
term SC Six years. Their appointments can be re- 
newed. » 

In case of the death or retirement of a member of 
the court, his place shall be filled in accordance 
with the method of his appointment. 

Article 24.—When the signatory Powers desire to 
have recourse to the permanent court for the set- 
tlement of a difference that has arisen between them, 
: the arbitrators called upon to form the competent 
.tribunal to decide this difference must be chosen 
. from the general list of members of the court. 

Failing the direct agreement of the parties on the 


eomposition of the arbitration tribunal the follow- 
ing course shall be pursued: 

Each party appoints two arbitrators, and these to- 
gether choose an umpire. 

If the votes are equal, the choice of the umpire 
is intrusted to a third Power, selected by the parties 
by common accord. 

If an agreement is not arrived at on this subject, 
each party selects a different Power, and the choice 
of the umpire is made in concert by the Powers 
thus selected. 

The tribunal being thus composed, the parties 
notify to the bureau their determination to have re- 
course to the court and the names of the arbitrators. 

The tribunal of arbitration assembles on the date 
fxed by the parties. 

The members of the court, in the discharge of their 
duties and out of their own country, enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities. -` 

Article 25,—The tribunal of arbitration has its 
ordinary seat at The Hague. i 

Except in cases of necessity, the place of session 
can only be altered by the tribunal with the assent 
of the parties. 

Article 26.—The international bureau at The 
Hague is authorized to place its premises and its 
staff at the disposal of the signatory Powers for the 
operations of any special board of arbitration. 

The jurisdiction of the permanent court may, 
within the conditions laid down in the regulations, 
be extended to disputes between  non-signatory 
Powers, or between signatory Powers and non-signa- 
tory Powers, if the parties are agreed on recourse to 
this tribunal. 

Article 27.—The signatory Powers consider it their 
duty, if a serious dispute threatens to break out 
between two or more of them, to remind these latter 
that the permanent court is open to them. 

Consequently, they declare that the fact of remind- 
ing the conflicting parties of the provisions of the 
present convention, and the advice given to them, in 
the highest interests of peace, to have recourse to 
Hie permanent court, can only be regarded as friendly 
actions. 

Article 28.—A permanent administrative council, 
composed of the diplomatic representatives of the 
signatory Powers accredited to The Hague and of 
the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, who will 
act as president, shall be instituted in that city as 
soon as possible after the ratification of the present 
act by at least nine Powers. 

This council will be charged with the establishment 
and organization of the international bureau, which 
will be under its direction and control. 

It will notify to the Powers the constitution of 
the court and will provide for its installation. 

It will settle its rules of procedure and all other 
necessary regulations. 

It will decide all questions of administration which 
may arise with regard to the operations of the court. 

It will have entire control over the appointment, 
suspension or dismissal of the officials and employes 
of the bureau. 

It will fix payments and salaries, and control the 
general expenditure. 

At meetings duly summoned the presence of five 
members is sufficient to render valid the decisions 
of the council. The decisions are taken by a ma- 
jority of votes. 

The council communicates to the signatory Powers 
without delay the regulations adopted by it. It fur- 
nishes them with an annual report on the labors of 
the court, the working of the administration, and 
the expenses. 

Article 29.—The expenses of the bureau shall be 
borne by the signatory Powers in the proportion fixed 
n the international bureau of the Universal Postal 
7nion. 

Article 30.— With a view to encouraging the devel- 
opment of arbitration the signatory Powers have 
agreed on the following rules, whicb shall be applic- 
able to arbitral procedure, unless other rules bave 
been agreed on by the partles: 

Article 31.—The Powers who have recourse to arbi- 
tration sign a special act (‘‘compromise’’), in which 
the subject of the difference is clearly defined, as 
well as the extent of the arbitrators' powers. This 
act implies the undertaking of the parties to submit 
loyally to the award. 

Article 32.—The duties of arbitrator may be con- 
ferred on one arbitrator alone or on several arbitra- 
tors selected by the parties, as they please, or 
chosen by them from the members of the permanent 
Court of Arbitration established by the present act. 

Falling the constitution of the tribunal by difect 
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' agreement between the parties, the following course 


shall be pursued: 

Each party appoints two arbitrators, 
latter together choose an umpire. 

In case of equal voting, the choice of the umpire 
is intrusted to a third Power, selected by the parties 
by common accord. 

If no agreement is arrived at on this subject, each 
party selects a different Power, and the choice of the 
umpire is made in concert by the Powers thus se- 
ected. 

Article 33.— When a sovereign or the chief of a 
State is chosen as arbitrator, the arbitral procedure 
is settled by him. 

Administrative Council.—' The administrative coun- 
cil of the permanent Court of Arbitration is com- 
posed of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Nether- 
lands, and such diplomatic representatives as the 
ratifying Powers may have stationed at The Hague. 
The new secretary of the court is E. H. Strobel 
(American), ex-professor of international law at Har- 
var 

List of Members of the Permanent Hague Court.— 
The following roster of the permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration was furnished for The American Almanac 
for 1903 by the Department of State: 

Austria-Hungary.—Count Frederic Schonborn, doc- 
tor of law; Count Albert Apparyi, member of the 
Chamber of Maynoles; Henry Lammach, doctor of 
Jaw; Albert de Berzeviezy. 

Belgium.—M. Beernaert, Minister of State; Baron 
Lambermont, Minister of State; Chevalier Descamps, 
Senator; M. Polydore de Paepe. 

Bulgaria.—Stoyan Daneff, doctor of law; Dimitri 
Stancioff, doctor of law. 

Denmark.— Professor H. Matzen. 


and these 


doctor of law. 


France.—Leon Bourgeoise, President of the Cham- 
M. 


ber of Deputies; De Laboulaya, ex-Ambasssdor; 





Antonio Emilio Comiea de so Brandas, president of 
the High Court of Justice; Luiz Frederico de Bivas 
Gorne da Costa, peer of the realm. 

Roumania.—Theodore Rossetti, Senator; Jean Ka- 
linderi, doctor of law; Eugene Statesco, president of 
the Senate; Jean N. Lahovari, ex-deputy. 

Russia.— V. Muravieff, Minister of VE 
C. P. Pobedonostzew, Procurer-General; E. V. Frisch, 
president of the Department of Legislature; M. De 
Martens, privy counsellor. 

Servia. — George Pavlovitch, ex-Minister; Glicha 


Geschiteh, ex-Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, 
Minister of Agriculture; Dr. Milenki Vesnitch, ex- 
Minister. 

Siam.—Vacant. 





Spain.—Rominuela F. Villaverde, ex-president of 
the Chamber of Deputies; Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General of the Ministry of Justice; Manuel Torres 
Campos, professor of law. 

Sweden and Norway.—S. R. D. K. d’Olivicrona, 
doctor of law; M. G. Gram, ex-Minister of State 
of Norway; Samuel Ludwig Annerstedt; George Fran- 
cis Hagerup. 

Switzerland.—Charles Lardy, doctor of law: Charles 
Hilty, doctor of law; Emile Rott, doctor of law. 

United States.—Hon. Melville W. Fuller, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court; Hon. John W. 
Griggs, ex-Attorney-General; Hon. George Gray, 
judge of the Circuit Court; Hon. Oscar L. Straus, 
ex-Minister to Turkey. 


THE VENEZUELAN COMMISSIONS. 


Ten mixed commissions, representing ten Govern- 
ments, began sessions in Caracas, in June, to con- 
sider the adjustment of the claims of their various 
countries against Venezuela. Each commission con- 
sists of a citizen of the country it represents, a 

Lg EF 





United States and Venezuelan Mixed Tribunal in Session at Caracas. 


Baron d'Estourvelles de Constant, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary; Louis Renault, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Germany.—M. de Frantzius, counsellor; M. de 
Martitz, doctor of law; M. de Bar, doctor of law; E. 
F. Sieveking, Pres. Superior Court 'of Hamburg. 

Great Britain.—Sir Edward Baldwin Ma et, ex- 
Ambassador; Sir Edward Fry, doctor of law; Pro- 
fessor John "Westlake, doctor of law: Major General 
Sir John Ardagh. 

Greece.—Denys Stephanos, Deputy; George Streit, 
professor of law; Michel Kebedgy, professor of law. 

Italy.—Count Constantin Nigra. doctor of law; 
Commander Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, doc- 
tor of law; Count Tornlelli-Brusati di Vergani, doetor 
of law; Chevalier Joseph Zanardelli, doctor of law. 

Japan.—1. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary; Henry 
Willard Denison, counsel of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Tokio. 

Mexico.—Manuel de Aspiroz, doctor of law; Jose 
M. Gamboa, doctor of law; Genan Raigosa, doctor of 
law; Alfred Chavero, doctor of law. 

Netherlands.—T. M. C. Asser, doctor of law; F. 
B. Connick Liefsting, doctor of law; Joukheer A. T. 
de Savonini Lohman, doctor of laws Joukheer G. L. 
M. H. Ruys de Beerenbrouck, doctor of law. 

| Portugal.—Cou —Count de Macedo; peer of the realm: 





citizen of Venezuela, and, in case of disagreement, 
an umpire appointed by a disinterested Government. 
It happens that an American citizen is umpire in 
four of the commissions, a predominence due to the 
part played by Minister Bowen in bringing about 
this form of settlement. 

The claimant countries are tbe United States, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy, Mexico, Belgium and Sweden. 

The sittings of these commissions are entirely 
distinct from the tribunal at The Hague appointed 
to consider the preferential claims of Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy. 

W. W. Bainbridge was appointed United States 
Commissioner, to act with Dr. Jose de Paul, who 
was chosen representative for Venezuela. Harry 
Barge, of Holland, was appointed by Queen Wilhel- 
mina to act as umpire. 'The other members of this 
particular commission are W. A. Fitzsimmons, sec- 
retary to Commissioner Bainbridge; R. Dolge, secre- 
tary to the Commission; Robert C. Morris, United 
States agent; Mr. Doyle, secretary to the United 
States agent; Padron Uztariz, secretary of the Vene- 
zuelan Commission, and Dr. Arroyo, Venezuelan agent. 

The largest of the American claims was a demand 
of the Orinoco Steamboat Company for $1,200,000 for 
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services rendered in transporting Government offi- 
cials, troops and freight, and also for damages in- 
curred by the seizure, detention and destruction of 
some of its boats during the revolution. Other 
claims were of a miscellaneous Character, such as 
the running off of cattle from American ranches, 
interference with mines owned by Americans and 
failure to pay interest on bonds. Two women pre- 
sented claims on account of loss of their husbands 
in certain Venezuelan revolutions. Some of the 
American claims run back nearly fifty years, and 
are declared by Venezuela to be outlawed on ac- 
count of a protocol signed in 1868 which established 
a mixed commission to hear claims pending between 





The Alaskan Boundary as 


the United States and Venezuela. A provision speci- 
fied that all claims not submitted to the commission 
within one year from that date would thereby lapse. 

Consideration of the claims has been necessarily 
Slow, but has proceeded without notable friction. By 
the protocols commissions are directed to complete 
their work within six months from June 1. 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY DECISION. 


The Alaskan Boundary Commission, sitting at Lon- 
don, reached an agreement on October 17, whereby all 
the American claims were sustained, except those in 
relation to the Portland Canal, in which Canada won. 

The main point in the dispute between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada turned on the 
question whether the thirty marine leagues mem- 
tioned in the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825 were to 
be reckoned from the outer littoral of the outlying 
islands, or from the sinuous coast line ef the main- 
land. By the decision of the commission, to which 
Messys. Aylesworth and Lette, the Canadian Com- 


missioners, refused to subscribe, the latter construc-. 
tion was taken, barring Canada from communication 
with the Pacifie save at and near the southern term- 
inus of the boundary, where the commission gave her 
Pearse and Wales islands, at the juncture of Observa- 
tory Inlet ad Portland Canal. ‘These islands have 
a strategic value with reference to Port Simpson, 
which is to be the Pacific terminus of the trans- 
Canadian railroad, and to Nasoga Harbor, from 
which the British Columbia, Northern & McKenzie 
Valley Railroad has been projected to run through 
Canadian territory to Dawson City and beyond. 

Had it not been for the liberal-mindedness of Lord 
Alverstone, the third British member of the com- 


Fined by the Commission. 


mission, there would have been no decision reached: 
nor, in fact, would there have been a mixed tribunal 
formed of Americans and British only. 

Canadian newspapers claimed that there was unan- 
{mous dissatisfaction throughout the Dominion at the 
action of the British Government in the matter of 
the decision. The Halifax Chronicle, in an editorial 
published on October 28, said that there were but two 
courses open to Canada—complete legislative inde- 
pendence within the empire, acknowledging the sov- 
ereignty of the King of England alone, or the status 
of an independent nation. This paper said there was 
much in favor of the latter step in particular, as it 
would free Canada from the danger of ever becoming 
embroiled with the United States on account of its 
European connection, and at the same time would 
secure for the Dominion the benefit of the protection 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The decision of the commission is not legally bind- 
ing until it has been embodied in a treaty which, like 
other treaties, will have to be ratified by both coun- 
tries concerned. 


Bureau of the American Republics. 


The Bureau of the American Republics was or- 
ganized as a result of the first international confer- 
ence of the American Republies, held April 14, 1890, 
and is to disseminate knowledge regarding each Re- 
public represented. Especial attention is paid to in- 
dustrial and commercial lines, with the view of in- 
creasing interest in the Republics and to bringing 
about better relations. In March, 1902, a reorganiza- 
tion of the bureau took place at a meeting held in 
Washington, and several resolutions as to its policy 
were adopted. The bureau is under the control of a 


governing board, composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of all the Governments of the Republics 
accredited to the Government of the United States 
and of the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who is chairman of the governing board. Applicants 
for membership to the bureau must pass an exam- 
ination provided by a committee from the board. It 
was agreed to continue the publication of the monthly 
bulletin, and decided that as soon as the advertising 
contracts then existing expired the publication of 
advertisements in the bulletin &hould cease. 
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Countries of tbe World, Their Rulers, Area and Population. 














Country. Bee ere Ruler, | mite. | Bom, | Acceded, 

Abyssinia ..............| 150,000| 3,500,000* | Menelik II.,....... Emperor. E 1843; Mar, 12, 1889 
Afghanistan e... e... ...... 216,000 4, "500, 000* Habibulla Khan han. "eec Ameer. e ** e. d, 1871 Oct. 8, 1901 
Andorra ......o. 66. E E EE EE EE E 175 6,000* Council of 24....... 000069. 40000000]00000000000080 Oct., 

Annam (f). c.voenso eno. no. D 52,100 6,124, Thanh Thai........ King. rc. nom.) (mm... ono cponosdé Jan, 81, 1889 
Argentine Republic... e... 11,135,840] 4,794,149] |Julio A. Roca...... President, E 1842/Oct. 12, 1898 
Austria S CAE quera dex ,903| 26,150,1081 |Franz Josef I...... | Emperor. .... ..| Aug, 18, 1830|Dec, 2, 1848 
‘Baluchistan (d) ines 132,315| 1,049,808] | Mir Mahmud.......| Khan of Khelat|............. 1893 
Belgium. e... ren t 11,373| 6,693,548? |Leopold II.. 5 erence King of Belg'ns. Apr. "9, 1835 Dec, 10, 1865 
Bhutan *1.0...... e fe ee e 20,000 250,000* Pam 8 Deb Raja. * "09997999 600.1. ... 


250,000* Syed A uy Darel: » Ameer,. see Jeecoovceosceoeve Nor. ' 12. 1887 
Olivia ...ooorooooo....] 983,982 852,657% Lane Manuel Pando. | President. .....|Oct. 28, 1840|Oct. 25, 1896 
Brazil ecccvoetvotctotcceteotvo 3,218,130 333,0151 F. de P. Alves.. . | President. deeeelsegggeeeeeege Nov. 16, 1902 
Brunei Co 15,000 45,000* |Hassim alud Alam 

Akamadin....... Sultan. @ereeeven 


Pokhara (e eesi ken esar 95,800 


M 
Sores 


Bulgaria (h)...... dree 87,860| 8,744,283] |Ferdinand......... Prince. xe uds Feb. 28, 1861 July 1, 1881 
Cam hodia (f). cio eu ke Ss oft 400 d d 000] [Norodom.......... ng. 
Chit Seite nese KEE 2n 9,001) 2 408. Ae 2,1458 German Riesco, ses Pick lent. VEN 1851|Sept. 18, 1901 
ina 606000010... 0 e... .... , 8 uang- su 

(his aunt rules)... [Emperor.......¡Aug. 15, 1871|Jan, 12, 1875 
Oolom a 504,000| 8,878,000*£|J. M. Marroquin....¡President......l...oooooo.oo.. 1900 
pedea e SA " States (b... 900,000 80,000,000* Baron Wahis..... S[Gov.Generab  .......2. e rre 
Costa Rica....... eee ees 18,400 '243,905*t Ascension Esquival. |President..... 


: May 8, 1902 
Crete (b) ..ooooocooooso. 2,950 301,577* Fr George of Greece| High Com'r....|June 12, 1869 Nor, 26, 1898 

Cuba . 6000000090 00000080 86,000 1,600,000 000* T. Estra a Palma. . . President. ... ... 60009000000. May , 190 
veces JADr. 8, 1818 Nov, 15, 1863 


to 














Denmark . eee 15,360 2,464, 700 Christian IX . .. ng, 
Dominican Republic. . is aña 18,045 610,000$$ Alejandro Wos-y-Gil, Gë ident. ËTT lvuo 
Ecuador nl 116,000} 1,400,000* Leonidas Plaza | President......].- .- nn | NOY 1901 
Egypt (h) 1¡o06...n.oceor..... oG 400,000 9,734,405** PUR Ill 29x Khedive. (E E Er E July 14, 1874 Jan. 7 1892 
France %6.0091090000000 ....o.. 207,054 38,961,945 || Emile Loubet. (E President t. e... . Dec, 31, 1838 Feb, 18, 1899 
German Empire.........| 208,830, 56,367,178+ |William II.........|Emperor.......|Jan. 27,1 June 15, 1888 
Prussia 600... 000000000 134,603 34,472,509 William II........ King...,......|Jan, 27,1 June 15, 1528 
Bavaria.......-* *6.00600. 29,282 6,176,057 Otto (Ahi King.......... Apr. 27, 1848 June 18, 1 
Saxony eoeeeeoeoveereever 5,787 4,202,216 Geo OOrge... eo ocn King..... e... Aug. 8,1 2} June 19, 1902 . 
Wurtemberg 6.0... 0.0.0... ee 7,528 2,169,480 William II. .$0000... Kin ng. [ILL PP Fe e 25, 1 8 get, 6, 1991 
Baden 46... 060000000000090 5,821 1,876,944 Frederick.. Seege ee Grand Duke eve > [Rept 9, 1826 Bep 5, 1 
Hesse vss sascvses Suas 2,965| 1,119,893 |Ernest Louis....... Grand Duke... (Noe 25, 1868| Mar. 18, 1892 
Anhalt ..(...* o en 906 816,065 Frederick.......... Duke...... ... Apr. 29, 1831|May 22, 1871 
Brunswick .......... 1,424 464,333 ¡[Prince Albrecht... le e May 8, 1837|Oct, 21, 1885 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin , 5,135 607,770 |Frederick Francis...|Grand Duke... |Apr. 9, 1882| Apr, 10, 1897 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.... 1,131 102,602 [Frederick William..|Grand Duke... |Oct, 17, 1819| Bert, 6, 1860 
Oldenburg .......... 2,419 399,180 |Frederick Augustus. Grand Duke... Nov, 16, 1852 June 13, 1900 
Saxe- Coburg and Gotha. 155 229,550 jCharles Edward.... |Duke..........|July 18,1 July S0, 1900 
Wald eck ecc 99 .s..0... 433 57,918 Frederick, 6009000... Prince. Sgeeee e Jan, 20, 1805 May 12, 1898 
Baxe- Altenburg e... eee 00 511 194,914 Erne m OS Duke......... Sept, 16, 1828 Aug. 3, 1858 
Saxe-Weimar.......... 1,388 862,873 |William Ernest. ....|Grand Duke. June 10, 1870|Jan, 5,1901 
Baxe Meiningen we saA v. 953 250,731 |George II,......... .|Duke......... Apr. 2, 1826|Sept. 20, 1886 
Lippe S era a WE e SEN 469 138,952 Char thea Bet .|Prince........{Jan. 16, 1831|Mar, 20, 1805 
Schwarzburg-Sond. .... 333 80,898 |Charles Gunther....|Prince........ |Aug, 7,1830|July 17, 1880 
Schwarzburg-Rud, eee e 363 93,059 Gunther. 00600000000 Prince, "006999 Aug. 21, 1852 Jan 19, 1890 
Schaumburg-Lippe...... 131 43,132. |George............|Prince........ |Oct, 10, 1846| May 8. 1862 
Reuss, senior branch. . 122 68,398 Honty XXIV......|Prince........ |Mar. 20, 1878| Apr. 19, 1902 
Reuss, junior branch.. 319 139,910 Henry EEN gen Prince........ |May 28, 1882|July 14, 1867 
Alsace-Lorraine ....... Sol 1,719,470 |Pr. Hermann Ernst 
von Hohenlohe... |Statthalter.... |Aug, 31, 1839Uct. 30, 1894 
Gt, Britain and Ireland., 120,979| 41,952,510] (Edward VII....... |King.......... Nov. 9, 1841|Janm. 22, 1901 
Greece 6:5 A9 nee ies NNN E 25,014| 2,433,806++] George............ K'g got Hellenes.|Dec. 24, 1845) Mar, 30. 1863 
Guatemala ............. 48,290| 1,574,340; |M Estrada Cabrera. President... L| da we oie eniti Oct. 2,1898 
Haiti ..... YE RAV UNDO: 10,204| 1,294 400* |Gen. Alexis Nord. ..|President......]............. Dec. 22, 1902 
Honduras +.....ooo.oo.... 46,250 587,500+ (Manuel Bonilla..... President...... 1847,Feb. 1, 1899 
Hungary (e rm ng «| 125,430| 19,122,340} |Franz Josef 1....... Emperor....... Aug, 18. 1830|Dec. 2. 1848 
Iceland. (D«c« sivo 39,756 78,470]| | Magnus Stephensen.|Governor, `  ]............ Terre re 
TC +.» .1|1,087,401|231,898,807 Edward VIL....,.. Emperor. e J NOV. 9, 1841|Jan, 22, 1901 
tally ee Ae aces 110,550} 32,415,253|| | Victor Pun anuel DI (King, Nov. 11, 1309 July 29, 1900 
Japan +.oooooooooooo e...) 147,655| 44,260,6049 |Mutsuhito.........|Mikado....... |Nov. 3, Feb. 13, 1867 
Ne Or. Or e... rm 606099799999 99:090 200. 000* Ibrahim. + ...... d Sultan. 0600000600000. 60600 60.00000000 
A PA Š „320 800,000* |Seyi ahome 
Rahim........... 13 ess 1845 1865 
Koreà ovv y vw oe 82,000 14,000, 000* Yi Hiung.......... Emperor, PPP Coe ero edroves 1864 
Liberia ........ tara) ate oe j ,060, Arthur pam »...|President...... bdo aye were ec ly. Z2 
Liechtenstein ........... 5 9 SCH Johann II......... rince...... ..|Ooct. 5, 1840|Nov. 12, 1858 
Luxemburg aa 998 2368,543+ | Adolphus...... .|Grand Duke... | July 24, 1817| Nov. 23, 1890 
Mexico ....... eee e... «| 767,005| 13,545,402 Porfirio Diaz (b)....|President......looo..o.ooo.oo.. Dec. 1,1896 
Monaco see 6.06000000000090 8 15,1 180+ Alber note ES **24282 29999 Nor. 13, 1848 Sept. 10, 1889 
Montenegro ...... .e.....| 26,000 298" 000* |Nicholas......... e| Prince. ee 0:08 3 Oct. 7, 1841/Aug, 14, 1860 
Moroeco ........ mpm we 219,000] 5,000,000* | Muley Abdul Aziz. . |Sultan........ |Feb. 24, 1878|June 6, 1894 
Népal ZA SN SEENEN nn 50,000| 4,000,000" |Shamsher Jang 
Bahadur....... E Maharajah pipa Aug. 8,1875|May 17, 1881 
Netherlands (The)....... 12,648] 0,263,232|| | Wilhelmina. ; .IQueen......... Aug. 31, 1880 Dor, 23, 18 
Nicaragua ........ e 49,200 380.0008 |Jose Santos Zelaya..|President. bannen: e, 1893 
Norway ., eee .....«| 124,130] 2,239,880+ [Oscar II........... King..........|Jan. 21, 1829 Sept. 18, 1872 
Oman eee ue en 82,000| 1,500,000* Dette, Feysal JS 
Ker ad ps wtan........ 1864| June 4, 1888 
Paraguay ....oooooo.oo.o. 157,000 530,1039 |Juan A. Ezcurra....|President......loooo.o.o...o.o»: 1902 
Persia ..... VRAC. da da 628,000| 9,500.000* |Muzaffer-ed-Din....|Shah.......... Mar, 25, 1850| May 1,1890 
Perú A 695.733| 4,609,999t1| Manuel Candamo:. :|President..... |... eee Sept. 18, 1903 
Portugal 22.4 ec» vs ke 86,038] 5B,428,659+ |Carlos............- King... ss Sept, 28, 1863 Oct. 19, 1889 
Roumania .............. 50,1 5,912,5209 |Oharles........... |King.......... Apr. 20, 1830/Mar. 26, 1881 
RUSSIA vecinas noria 8,660,395 | 141,000, Nicholas II........ Czar (Emperor) May 18, 1868| Nov. 1, 1894 
Salvador 41... nua 7,225| 1,006,848|| |P. Jose Escalon..... President... Mar, 1, 1903 
San Marino (g)......... 3 11,0009 |Two Regents and a 
Council 0t 060... os rr ee eee oe ERR RACE ae 
Sarawak (d)............. 50, 600,000* |Sir Chas. J. Brooke. |Rajah......... June 3, 1829 i 
Servia ......... RS aca ates 18,630| 2,493,700+ |Peter............. BOING a dee July 12, 1850 Jane 15, 1903 
Siam ....o..ooo.o.o. mr 6, 5,000,000* |Chulalongkorn I....|King.......... Sept. 21, 1853|0Oct. 1, 1868 
Spain ......... Vise iris re 90, 18,618,086+ | Alfonso XIII,...... King... May 17, lo.u|May 17, 188€ 
; 5,175,228l| JOscar II........... King.......... Jan 21, 1829 Sept. 
i 3,315,443+ Adolph Deucher....|President......].......... Dec. 
T 18.959% |George II.......... King.: so reens 
1,000,000* Hoang-lao Khai....|Regent, |........... 
1,000,000* |Hafiz Mehe met 





Pacha..... SOOO |GHoverno?...oooloosornovos»» July, 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, THEIR RULERS, ETC.—Continued. 





Country. sa M M. PAL Ruler, | Title. Born, Acceded, 


Tunis e en er ene rs 51,000 1,900,000* Sidi Mohamed, el 


Haidi Pasha..... Bey..... e... dung 24, 1855|June 11, 1902 
.6. 4... ees % .%.00600000. 1, 115, 048 2, 931, UT Abdul Hamid H. IS tan eoeeces eee Sept. 21, 1842 Aug. 31. 1876 
TREA ið.. seann ES 80, 000| ` 4,000,000 Daudi Chua........ Kabaka, E DEE 


S. of America. ....... 8,692,125! 76,303, 3874 Theodore Roosevelt. | President...... Oct, 21, 1858 Sept. 14, 12 
Uruguay TRANS 72,210 '984,600* Jose B. Ordonez. ...|President......|.....»...... 
Venezuela ..............| 0993,943| 2,323, "52711 | Cypriano Castro... .|President......[oo.oo.o..o.o.... 1000 
AAA | 1, 15,000* Omari bin Hamed. . |Sultan........ |. ee eee eon 1896 
Zanzibar (d)............ 1,020 2000009 Seyyid Ali bin 

i Hamoud......... Sultan..... T 1884|July 29, 1902 


*Latest estimate. 11900. 11890. 81895. |1901. +**1897. 111890.  tiEcclesiastical enumeration. 881898. 
*11892. oem 181903, “1899. (a) Insane; country governed by Prince Luitpold as regent. (b) Has served sx 
terms. (d) Under Great Britain. (e) 1891. (f) Under France. (g) Under Italy. (h) Under Turkey, (i) Under 
Denmark, (j) Under Russia. Ge ‘Under Belgium. 


The eidel Divisions of tbe World. 




















AFRICA. 
Governing Country. Governing Country 
Colony. -and Form of. . Sat. -|Pcpulation. Colony. and Form of Cer Population. 
- Government Government q. M. 
Algeria....... French colony.....| 184,474 EI 739; £0 G00! Mayotte...... French possessione " 140 11,640 
Algerian Sah'a |French possessions.. 123,500| Military Ter's..|French possession. 100,000| 4,000,000 
Angola.....-. Forage pos'iohns| 484, "800 A 119; 000 || Portuguese 
Ascension. . .. | Brit. Crown colony. 85| 430 _Africa...... Portuguese posses’n| 801,000! 3,120,000 
Azores and E P Natal and Zu- 
Madeira Is...|Portuguese province.| ` 1,510 -407 ,002|| luland...... British institutions. 84,019 902,365 
Basutoland....|Brit, Crown colony.|' ' 10,293 264,100 ||Nigeria....... British Ve 400,000| 25,000,000 
Bechuanaland. British protectorate| 286,200 :100,500||Nossi-Be...... French possession. 130 9,500 


Brit. E. Africa.|British protectorate|1,000,000] 2, 500,000 | Orange River. . [British possession, .. 48,330 207,500 
Brit. C. Africa. |British protectorate| 42,217 "900,615 || Princes and St, 


Brit. S. Africa Thomas Is.. [Portuguese posses'n, 860 42,103 
(Rhodesia) . . British protectorate; 425,728) 1,075,000| Reunion...... French possession.. 966 173,200 
Canary Is..... ¡Spanish province. . 2,808 "334, ,521! Rio de Oroand . 
Cape olony.. .|British protectorate| 276,775| 2,433,000 | Adrar...... Spanish possession..| 243,000 100,000 
Cape Verde Is. Portuguese province; 1,480 "147,424 Sahara........ ench possession..|1,544, ¿000 2,550,000 
Ceuta........ [Spanish provinee. ..| 13 5,090/|St. Helena....|Brit. Crown colony. 47 3,342 
Comoro 1s.....|French protectoráte i 620 47,000||St. Marie..... French possession. 64 7,670 
Congo In. St’s. Ragan, protectorate| 900,000) 30,000,000 ¡Senegal . ..|French possession. 80,000| 1,800,000 
Dahomey..... |French ee 60,00 000 Seychelles.. .|Brit. Crown colony. 148 19,343 


Egypt.....++- (Turkish tributary...| 400,000| 9,734,405 || Sierra Lecne.. |Brit. Crown colony. 4,000 71,000 
Ke trea, etc... |Italian possession: : - 42,000 329,616 | |Somali Coast, 


















































Fernando Po, F British..... British protectorate, 15,0001... .... 4... 
etc.........|Spanish possession. . 850 23,700||Somali Coast, 
French Congo..|French possession..|1,160,000| 10,000,000 French..... French possession.. 45,000 200,000 
Gambia.......|Brit. Crown colohy.. 69 13,500 Scmali Coast, 
Ger. E, Africa. (German protectotáte| 384,180 8,000,000 Italian..... Italian possession...| 100,000 400,000 
German S, W. Togoland...... German protectorate 33,700 900,000 
Africa...... German protectorate; 322,450| 200,000 ||T'ransvaal Col- 
Gold Coast.... Brit. Crown colony: 40,000| 1,500,000|]| ony........ British possession. 119,140| 1,094,100 
Guinea, Fr' ch. French possession. 95,000| 2,200,000 |¡Tripoli....... [Turkish tributary.. 398,000 800,000 
Guinea, Portu- Tristan 
guese....... Portuguese possess'n 4,440 Se ONO Cuhna...... Brit Crown colony. 45 100 
Ivory Coast.. rem possession. 116,000! 2,000,000 ||Tunis.........| French protectorate. 51,000| 1,900,000 
Kamerun. .... ¡(German protectorate 191,130] 3,500,000 Uganda....... British protectorate.| 140,000| 3,000,000 
Lag0S........» Brit. Crown colony.. 3,460 85,600 ||Zanzibar and 
Madagascar... French possession..] 227,950) 2,505,240|| Pemba...... British protectorate. 1,020 200,000 
"Mauritius, etc. ¡Brit Crown colony.. "729 378,040 
ASIA. 
Governing Country Governing Country 
Colony. and Form of e Population. Colony. and Form of . | ATIUM Population. 
Government q. M. : Government . 
Aden and Jungaria...... Chinese dependency.| 147,950 600,000 
Perim......|Brit. Crown colony. 80 41,222 Kianchan Bay.|German possession.. 200 60,000 
Anam........ French protectorate. 52,100) 6, 124, ,000||Khiva........ Russian dependency 22.320 800,000 
Bahrein Is.... |British protectorate) 213 68,000 Kwang Tung.. |Russian possession. T Wis 9 Ed rx cs 
Baluchistan...|British protectorate| 130,000 500,000 |¡Macao........¡Portuguese posses'n 4 78,627 
Bokhara...... Russian dependency 92,000| 1,250,000 ||Malay Fed. l 
Cambodia..... French protectorate 37,400| 1,500,000 States...... British protectorate 21,500 512,342 
Ceylon..... » [British erer 25, 365| 3,578,333 ||Manchuria....|Chinese depende'cy*| 363,610] 8,500,000 
Cochin. China. (French possession..| 22,000} 2,968,600||Mongolia...... Chinese depende' cy* 1,307,600! 2,580,000 
ypress....... British administr’n. 3, 584 227,900 || Pescadores Is.. |Japanese depende'cy 85 52,400 
East Turkestan Te dependency.| 650 0,340| 1,200,000|/Samos........ Turkish tributary... 180 54,830 
Formosa...... Japanese do pend'cy. 18, 455, 2,145,000||Sikkim....... British protectorate. 2,818 80,458 
ET EE Portuguese posses'n. 1, :390 494.836 Straits Settle- , 
Hong Kong... (Brit, Crown colony. 386,159|| ments...... Brit. Crown colony. 1,472 512,249 
India, British. Brit. Crown colony. 1,087, 204/1231, 898,807 | Thibet. . «cos. Chinese dependency| 463,200| 6,430,000 
India, French. |French possession. '213,000 Tonquin and 
India, Portu- Laos....... |French possession..| 144,400| 7,641,900 
guese....... Portuguese posses'n. 1,558 512,290 
*Military occupation by Russia, 
EUROPE. 
Governing Country Governing Country 
Colony. and Form of ee Fopulation. Colony. and Form of area, Population. 
Government q. M. Government q. M. 
Bosnia and iE Faroe Is...... [Danish colony..... : 512 5, 200 
; zegovina. Austro-Hun, prot'e. 23,262| 1,568,092 Gibraltar. «+. -.- |Brit. Crown colony. 2 460 
Bulgaria ` ‘and Iceland.. Danish province... 39,756 18,410 
E. Roumelia Turkish tributary...| 38,080] 8,744,283 M. alta and | 


Crete. ........ rkish: suserainty: 3, ae EE 20. 543 Gozo..... .. I British institutions. 117 188,141; 
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COLONIAL DIVISIONS OF THE WORLD.—Continued. 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Governing Country Governing Country 

Colony. and Form of gar Ri. Pcpulation. Colony. | and Form of | ION Population. 
ER Government Government | q. M. 
Alaska........[U. S. territory..... 599,446 63,592 ||Jamaica ` an and; 
Bahamas......|British institutions. 4,410 54,358 Turks Is. .. Brit. Crown colony. 4,370 111,900 
Barbados..... |British institutions. 166 195,600 |i Martinique. ...` French possession.. 380 203,780 
Bermudas.....|British institutions. 20 17,535 || Newfoundland : 
Canada.......|British dependency.:3,048, Í 10) 5, 311,315 and Labrador | prism dependency.| 162,200 211,100 
Curacao, etc...|Dutch possession... 403 52,301 "Porto Rico....; S. possession... ,606 953, 248 
Danish Ind | Danish possession. . 138 32, ,186||St. Pierre and | 
Greenland.... |Danish possession. 46,740 10,516 Miquelon... ¡French possession.. 92 6,250 
Guadeloupe, ete French possession. . ` 688 182,110 || Trinidad and: 

Honduras, Brit | Brit, Crown colony. 1,960 87,650 Tobago..... | Bue. Crown colony. 1,868 279,700 
Leeward Is....|British institutions. 700 127 440!'Windward Is.. ¡British institutions. 500 162,800 
SOUTE AMERICA. 

Falkland Is... |Brit, Crown colony.| 7,500].  2,076,|Guiana, French|French colony..... a 30,500 32,910 
Guiana, British British institutions.| 104, ¿000 294, Gool ‘Guiana, Dutch Dutch possession. 46,060 68,968 
_ OCEANIA. 

Bismarck Arch- New Guinea, 
ipelago..... [German possession. 20,000 188,000 Dutch...... Dutch possession. 195,653 599,208 
Borneo, Brit, 'N [British protectorate, 31,106 175,000 || New Zealand. . | British dependency. 104,470 787,660 
Borneo, Dutch .| Dutch possession. 212,737) 1,180,578 |Philippine Is. . |U. S. possession. 119,542, 8,000.000 
Caroline Is, and Queensland. . . | British dependency. 668,500 510,520 
Palao8......|German poseessionis 810 42,000|'Samoan Is. 
Celebes Is. ....|Dutch possession. 71,470| 1,197,860 (Savaii and 
Fiji and Rotu- - . Upolu)..... [German possession. | 1,000 29,100 
mah Is..... |Brit. Crown colony. 1,140 120,950|Samoan Is. 
Cuam...... .. JU. S, possession... 150 9,000 (Tutuila y 
Hawail....... JU. S, territory..... 6,449 154,000 and Manua).|U. S. possession.... 79 5,800 
Java and Má- GE 
dura....... |Dutch possession... 50,554] 28,745,698 ete..2... French possession, . 1,520 29,000 
Kaiser Wil- Solomon Is... - -[German possession. . 4,200 45,000 
helm Land. German protectorate 70,000 110,000j|S. Australia...;British dependency.| 903,700 364,800 
Marianne Te... German possession .. "250 2. 000 Sumatra...... Dutch possession. 161,612| 3,209,067 
Marquesas Is.. [French possession. 480 4,280 |Tasmania..... ¡British dependency. 26,215 174,230 
Marshall Is....|German possession... 150 13. bad Timor, Dutch..i¡Dutch possession...) 44,374 978,267 
N Caledonia..|French possession. 7,650 51,415!/Timor, Portu- | 
New Guinea, guesle.......! ¡Por tuguese posses'n. 7,458 300,000 
British..... Brit. Crown colony. 90,540 350,000 Victoria....... ¡British dependency. 87,890| 1,208,710 
New S, Wales. ¡British dependency.| 310,370| 1.397,700!|W. Australia.. British dependency.| 975,920 194,800 














Principal Countries of tbe (Uorld—Cbeir Financial Condition. 


(From the latest information in the possession of the Bureau of Statistics.) 


















































Excess of He- Interest and 
Debt .| Total | Money 
Country. Revenue. | Expenditure. | of pts eae Total Debt, Per the Char: | Stock of | Per 
NUN Iw (—). Capita.| Estimate. | Money. |Capita. 
Argentina..... Tos ,939,188| | $63,283,63Z nS: ,906|  1009,004,444 ($128.50 929. 902, 31'í | -f eere 
AM T 67,355,000;  161,738,000 97,000} 31,183,055,000| 263.90 45,458, '000; $134, 100 $30.00 
ustria-Hun- | | 
gary........ 73,659,000 373,659,000; . ........ 1,154,791,000| 25.80) 01,175,285| 433,900| 9.69 
Austria....... 215,231,000 215,208,000] + 19,000 642,194,000| 24.59 30,969,006 $ A 
Hungary. coo». 209,001,000 208,509,000 + 492,000 904,941,000] 47.79 41,892,000 4 4 
Belgium....... 94,672 83,883,860| + 1,610,812 | 5904,459,540| 76.63 19,536,811, 104,000| 23.08 
Bolivia........ 3, 431, "000 3,712,000} — 281,000 2,336,258 1.16 2115, '000| e enen e eee 
ONE ru 90, 152, 000 70, 061,000| +20,091, EM 480,985,000| 33.56 321, 500, 000] ...... eee 
ritis colo- 
nies, n.e.s.!. 79,956,595 81,071,024| — 1,114,429 265,541,000| 26.43 210,500,000 Terre TT 
Canada..... 31,030,000 42,975,00U1 + 8,055,000 265,494,000] 50.99 13, SE att 65,500; 12.45 
Chili......... 43,206,000 38,052,00U| + 5,154,000 113,240,000| 36.41 965,455| ww... T 
China........- 273,500,000 243,500,000] sw we wo wee 287,123,500 (2 212,000, 000 190,000 1.3% 
Colombia...... 7,031,000 $8,697,000) — 1,666,000, d OU 3.50 887,000 EN KA 
Costa Rica.... 3,513,000 3,180,000] + — 333,000] 13,124,000] 43.15 2525,000 5,835 5.85 
Denmark...... 19,247,008 20,619, 361| — 1, SC mthi 55,199,124| 24.10 1,891,812]  27,600| 11.94 
Ecuador...... 3,564,000 3,620,000} — 7,882,435 6.21 1,090,000 2,991 2.36 
Egypt........ 00,424,345 54,431,209| + 1,987 086 500,402,729] 53.61 20, ,063, 637 36,400 3.89 
France........ 691,349,500 691,291,19Z| + 58,308] 5,800,691,814| 150.61 241,762,029/1,425,900] 31.01 
Germ. Empire. 411,002,000| ` 489,8504,000| —18,802,000 557, ,626, ,022| H. up 15, 2583,441|1,080,100| 19.03 
Germ, States.. | 1,021,411,300| 1,027,135,300] — ........ 2,614,906,000| 46.39 107,281,000 TP cece 
Greece........ 13,650,033 13,626,200] + 24,233 168,548,444| 69.20 6,293, 730 AU, VO 12.66 
Guatemala.... 2, 687,000 2,643,000| + 44,000 20,826,507| 13.23; 2950,0001  c.oo.ooo[ +»... 
Honduras..... 1, 114 229) 1,119,295 — 89,316,920 219.6 i : 1,125,190 DERE | ecco 
India, British 328, 955,934 316,103,504| +12, 852, 427| 1,031,605,705 4. 33,971,400 443,900 | 2.00 
Italy... sss 317,349,332 $13,276,071] + 4, 073, 261| 2,583,983,180| 81.11 114,177,185 316,800 9.93 
Japan........ 121,433,725 119,934,893| + 1,498,832 "206, 199,994 4.15 15,126,702 157,000 3.00 
Mexico..... 29,261,131 26,085,775] + 3,231,356 165, 771,428} 13.56 10,699,689; 169,000| 13,31 
Netherlands. . 58,323,000 60,922,000| — 2,599,000 466,419,294) 90.44|  14,117,838| 122,400| 23.81 
icaragua..... 21,459,950 22,433,290| — — 973,300 4,901,819 U,8U 2200,000 EP T 
orway.....-- 21,457,420 20,912,308] + 645,112 53,211,1?2| 25.0 1,423,884; 16,400] 7.12 
Paraguay.....- ,000 892,000| — 48,000 19,972,000: 30.45 2800,0001 s.s... .... 
eru... 5,914, ¿000 6,072,000| — 168,000 20,321,784 | 4.41 à 2900,000| e.on.o e... 
Portugal...... 56, 363, 000| 59,237,000] — 2,784,000 670,221,374 143.82 21,090,320 89,100| 9.12 
Roumania..... 28, 001,000; 29,249,000] — 1,248,000 280,136,991] 47.3: 17, 904,996 21,800 3.03 
Russia........ $91,772,000]  921,065,000| —29,296,000| 3,167,320,000| 24.56| 141, 519, 000 896,200 6.99 
Servia... 15,144,548 14, Baz" A.D + 301,723 $1,972,118] 33.43 3,907,478] ` 6,900| 2.40 
Spain.........| 170,998,000|  174,192.00.| — 3,754, 1,727,994,620| 99.53 80,782,000| 475,300| 26.54 
Sweden....... 39,043,000 39,043,000 PPP 85, 154,320; 16,71 3,173,388 51,200| 10.US 
Switzerland.... 19,392,000 15,924,000| + 468,000 15,019,219| b.10 820,000 55,2UU| 117.09 
Turkey.... 81,893,462 $81,053,341| + 360,121 120,911,195| 29.20 28, 419, ory eel 3,04 
United King- : 
do S Ge T rdc we US TET —67,056,763 | 3, E oe Zoe tie? gn 985 fer 710,900| 117.56 
rugua e.a bete 3,6 ,U $3,005,000 Se ée ée eege e cos ..«.. 
Uruguay... "m 6,452,000 8,1790,000| — 2,338,000 31,125,814 | 14.51 1, 949 Sg 3,864 1.43 
Totals...... 1$5,218,797,132/$5,285,577,9U6 $31,094,348,U47 | $1,180,762,454| 


Canada and British India. ?Estimated. “Does not include debt charge nor military ex- 
*Included with Austria-Hungary, 


1Except Australia, 
penditures in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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Principal Countries of tbe World—Their Commerce. 


| Commerce witb the 

















Excess of United States, 1903. 
Year. Country. Capitals. Imports. Exports, Imports (—) or | Exports Imports 
exports (4-). from nto 

P ERE ERST E AUR ESTUDIO PEE DTE Lu — the U.S. | theU. 8. 
1902 |Argentina......... ‘Buenos Ayres..... res... | $99,432 ,432,8t 882) i $173,204,692| + $73,771,810/$11,430,496] $9,463,832 
1901 |*Australia........ ¡ Melbourne (tem.). 06,504,316| 241,794, ,530 +  85,290,214| 32,748, 290 6,969,017 
1902 [|Austria-Hungary...|Vienna........... 349, 283 319 8 T. 5,84 45) + 38,242,526 T 20 9, 855 10,578,702 
1902 |Belgium.......... Brussels. ......... 439,282,000| 358,464,000| — 80,818,000] 47,013,160 22,166,830 
1900 |Bolivia........... La PAZ... 5,844,723 15,618,068| + 68, 131,000 49,107 1,500 
1902 [Bulgaria.......... Bofta ae na r 13,751,000| 20,011,000. + O A athe a 
1900 |Brazil............ Rio Janerio....... 97,330,000| 165,461,000| — ei 131,000| 10,738,748 67,216,348 
1902 |Canada.......... .|Ottawa...... a 96,480,190} 196,019,763, — '460,427|109,828,167 37,942,258 
1901 |Chili............. Santiago.......... 50,844,865! 62,723,425] + 11,878,560. 4,038,815| 9,377,313 
1902 ¡China............ Peking....... eaa 198, 363,896| 134,120,216| — 63,043,680| 18,603,369: 26,769,612 
1898 COO. NAR BOBO. ee see's 0,695,000 18,487,000. + 7,792,000! 4,293,295| 4,184,149 
1901 |Cuba............- Havana...... eva Ei 583,973|  63,278,380| — 3,305, 303 21,769,512| 62,341,942 
1900 Costa Ríica........ San Jose. ......... 5,633,212 5,883,133| + 219,921| 1,858,604] 3,131,525 
1901 |Denmark......... copenhagen S 106,371,000 78,290,000} — 28,081,000] 47/073,160| 22 , 166,830 
1900 |Ecuador.......... UI ss «nee evo sae 6,541, 7,509,000} + 968,000 1,353,162| 1,726,851 
GRY DLs eyes peeh AG VAY YS ER ace 73,229,003 PT Oor S33 + 13,851,843] ........|  ...o.o... 
1902 |France........... Paria 852,235.0 00| — _34,510/000| 77,542,436] 91,060,702 
1902 |Germany......... Berlin. RE 1,340; 178, 000|1, s De 1 "'000| — 226, ,865,000|193,555,495 119, 837,908 
1902 |Greece..........- Athens. «cssc ree 26,034, 5,466,000| — — 10,568,36 330,544| 1,326,935 
1901 |Guatemala........ New Guatemala. 3,121,000 1,212,000| — 1,915,000| 1,128045 2,400,063 
1900 | onduras......... Tegucigalpa....... 1,074,000 2,635,600} + 1,561,000 956,163 373,131 
1902 [India (British).... [Calcutta.......... 255,562,992; 408,431,355] + 152, 868, 207 4,195,411 49° 174, Get 
1900 |India (Erench)....|..... Ue SG ER dat 36,575,997}  30,512,7660| — 6,063,231 131,692 10 
1899 [India (Duteh).,...|.....ooooooooo.o».. 67,754,424] 100,631,839| +  32,871,415| 1,194,510| 16,277,606 
1902 ¡Italy....... eaten Rome..... rece 342,718,351| 284,174,182| —  58,543,069| 35,022,060! 36,368,800 
1902 jJapan.,...... vis [TOKIO e va e rer 5,117,08 ,326,158| — 7,790,925| 20,024,862| 44,142,562 
1902 |iMexico.......... City ‘of Mexico. 65,162,700| 75,753,714) + 10,590,714] 42,927,180| 41,254,542 
1901 |Netherlands....... The Hague........ 815,441,710| 695,162,558| — 119,679,182| 78,245,419| 22,710,613 
1900-1|jNicaragua........ Managua. ...».... 3,445,000 3,888,000} + "443,000| 1,899,696) 1,862,211 

1902 |Norway..........- Christlania....... 18,869,000 45,146,500} — 33, 122, 500|Included with Sweden. 
1900 araguay......... Asuncion......... 1,838,710 2,064,290| + 0 13,021 ,887 
1900 OVW vea Lima........ EE 11,276,410}  21,889,512| + 10, 613° 102} 2,971,411| 2,103,043 
1900-1. philippines aw es Manilà... vie ies 80,279,406} 23,214,948) — 1,064,458| 4,038, SE 11,312,554 
902 jPortugal.......... Lisbon... ces 60,459.000|  31,868,000| —  28,591,000| 3,652,194| 3,488,155 
1900 oumania........ Bucharest........ 41,878,274 54,040,083| + 12,161,809 "256,927 6,554 
1901 USA «¿da . |St. Petersburg..... 322,583,062; 368,955,242; + 46, ,312,180| 16,122,628 9,239,781 
1900 |Servia....... — Bano Ri wi REE 10,427,255| 12,835,738 T 2,411,483| ........ . 25,263 
1900 [SiaM............. Bangkok.. rire 12,538,732 15,026,871 2,488,139] escasos) ue nt 
1902 iSpain............ MAdrid. «ives .««.. 154,106,704| 142,314,384| —  11,792,320| 17,626,084| 8, 474,528 

190 Sweden, ue Stockbol: UM PR 123,195,000| 94,736,000| — 28,459,000 10,160,874 4.905,23 
190 Switzerland. pun e a LEE, vd o. nn 217, 802. 568| 108 13 250 — . 49,001,608 205,641| 21,183,378 
1898 |Turkey........... Constantinople. . 103,109,757 | ,875,193| — 38,233,964 113,032| 10,510,006 
1902 United Kingdom...|London...........| 2,571, no 6135/13 1, 378 ,282, 131] —1,192,133,404/524,691,638;¡1091,666,505 
1902 United Colonies: T Ere MEIST MU 400,5 83,731,024 116,863,221| 70,796,413: 36,719,955 
1902 ruguay........ «| Montevideo, ...... 24 Se ,000 E ,656,000| + 9,091,000] 1,505,100| 2,981,652 
1898 |Venezuela........ Caracas..... a vs 8,457,977] 17,962,257) + 9.504,280| 1,878,202] 5, 312, 954 





* Exclusive of intercolonial trade, but includes specie, + Estimated. i Includes bullion and specie, $ Except 
Australia, Canada and British India. 


Cable Showing tbe Debt, Gold, Silver and Paper Money, and 
Money Per Capita of Various Countries of tbe World. 


(Prepared from the latest reports of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics.) 


Total Debt in __Stocks of Money (000 Omitted). — Money per Capita. 






































: Un- 
Country- Reg Gold. | Silver. enored Total. Gold. | Silver. | Paper, | Total. 
2aper. 

Argentina... eene | ` $509,604 ‘aon pes Border 124,953) EN y vota dr waa ee $31.50] ...... 
ystralia.............. tee 1,183,055,000. 128,600} 6,100] ...... 134,700 $28. 68| $1.36| ...... $30.00 
ustria- -Hungary v ix Eno C Ed | 1,154,791 "000! 244, "300 96, -300 93,300} 433, "900 5.46 2.15 2.08 9.69 
ustria coc... . e... poe... e... * | 642,194,000 ececveiecicsc] sneeeel sr ..o.o 00.0. || o.o ooo pe onaooec.] eeeesel ecce 

Hun BUER, RO | UH TER KI ME, E NEE all ee dese 

Belglülii-c.svevecxkv e St es 504,459,540 21,100, 40,000; 92,900| 154,000 3.16 5.99| 13.93| 23.08 

poe EP ee ee ee ee ee 2,336,258;  ......] ...... vacas mue s] wh ds 2.08| ...... 

E E 480,985,000| ......| ...... 140,738] canoa | esas o emere 9.82| ...... 

British Colonies, n. e. S....... 265,941,000; occ ees IAE A | ET aces PP EA 

Canada: e a Cac EK E SORS 265,494,000 20,000; 6,000; 40,500 65,500 3.79 95 7.71| 12.45 

Chili....... kc scrinio AS 113,240,000| ......] ...... | 18,05 vessel AA PA 6.00| ...... 

Chl... cci c xp IA ts 287,123,500| ...... 150,000| ...... 750,000 | ...... 1.847] ...... 1.87 

Colombia..........ooo..o...... 15,809,000. ......] ...... 18,72 vaca | A A AOS) oS ss 

Costa Ried 6 ii eek ead hae ewes 13,124,000] ...... ,900| 3.538 §,8p8)]...... 7.67 1.18 8.85 

Denmark. EE aves 85, 798, 124 15,800] 5,600} 6,2001 27,600 6.84) 2.42, 2.68| 11.94 

Ecuador: uuu erc RR RH 2,435| ...... ,09 1,901 BOL oca : RI 1.49 2.36 

EUS Di: vac vionee E 500. 402, 729 80,000} 6,400] ...... 36,400 3.21 68] lu sos 3.89 

Erünce...-»z6n oen oy xoig 5,800,691,814 810,600 421, "200 194,100/1, 425, 900|| 21.05| 10.93]. 5.03| 87.01 

German Empire.............. 557,626,622| 697,900 208, 400 173, 800|1 "080, 100'| 12,46 3.97| 3.10| 19.53 

German StatesS............... 2,0159,958,000] esso eve cee eee) Rn solchen rere ere ST. e A 

(TOO... Eu 168,548,444 400| 1,600; 28,800|- 30,700; .17 .62| 11.87| 12.68 

Guatemala.................. 20,826,507) ......] ...... 2, 800 ee | NS qe MSc 1.78) 2.259 

Honduras....... «6 n nin 89,276,920; iix] ERA ES ewe raros AA ne emen 

India, British....,........... | 1,031, 6038, 705 22,200|389,300| 32,400| 443,900; .10 1.16 14 2.00 

India, French.. oeeceureeneoreseese et o. .010.0.0-. 1009. eec] eft ec ese e0.0. 0. .[| everere8 LR EK ......o. $ e... eeeeeel eeeee e 

India, Dutch... il tl EE | caer recs |t seeds BR IAN EE, IN |: noue 

A AD Re eee Re e PORK | 2,085,083, 180 98,000; 42,900/174,900| - 316,800 3.07 1,38 5.48 9.93 

Gre de a | 206, 799, ,994 61,000 26,100 69,900 157,000 1.39 Be 1.60 3.58 

MEXICO See eh EC eg ER 168, ut 425 8,600/106,000| 54,400| 169,000 08 8.39 4.30| 13.37 

Netberland8................- 466,419 27; 500 53, 400| 41,500] 122,400 5.351 10,39 8.07| 23,81 

NicaragUa....o.ooooomoomo om... 4, SES M PENES BOS) os cosa lh ahaa is a L.10|- s 

NorWay.........oo. "e 53, 211, "132 8,600! 2,400| 5,400 16,4090; 4, e 1.13 2.54 1,72 

eiert Vu ard ace aces ee 19 972, 000) ` — sz | sns 4,579) ......|l.... —— 6.98] ...... 

Petu..... D up RE ESI 20,821, TAM. soos O PA «ecl aa Siew tte wel AA E es 


1.12 2.10| 15.90| 19.12 


Portugal Pm 670,221,374 5,200] 9,800] 74,100| 89,100 
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DEBT AND MONEY PER CAPITA, HTC.—Continued.: 



































Total Debt in Stock of Money (000 Omitted), Money per Capita, 
Country, Do no Gold, | Silver, covered Total. || Gold. | Silver, | Paper, | Total. 
aper. 
RouMmania............o..o..o... 280,136,991 7,100 600| 14,100| 21,800 1.20 .10 2.98 3.68 
HUB e Ae eere Rare E ere ... | 3,167,320,000| 791,700|104,500| ...... 896,200 6.14 BIj e. 6.95 
Bervia. ..c090. 0000. D e eegene e ec". 81,972,118 , e L ,300 , 0, O1 69 l 1.34 2.70 
Spain... scccessens eer re 1,721,994,620| 77,200/243,700/157,400| 478,300; 4.20| 13.47 8.64| 26.37 
SwedeD.....oooooooooocoooo 85,154,320 13,400 ,800| 31,000} 51,200; 2.62 1.33 6.08; 10.03 
Switzerland............. Rios 15,919,219]  21,000| 10,700| 20,500 55,200, 7.69 3.43 6.57| 17.69 
RRE A vere eens x hee a0 726,511,195] 50,000) 40,000] ...... ` 90,000 1.61] 2s. 3.02 
United Kingdom............. 3,080,926,304| 486,700/111,900/112,800| 710,900|| 11.89 2.73 T4! 17.36 
United RER FE EE 437,362/2,300,297/| 15.07 8,48 A 29.08 
EHS oce ves pre ree ss ITA 1  Vueceslxesou] mss acus RE EE, DEEN sas 
Venezuela..... m OR eS 37,725,814 2,310| 1,544] ...... 8,854 89 59| ...... 1.48 
Total e............ © ee eve $31,063,505,258 | ..o... | .o noo. | ecc" "t | ecce]! rc. on». o | ec. f | co ...oo | eeeetoe 
Jirmies of the World. 
> Composition of the Army. EE On War Footing. 
Sea bd un 
System |‘a 9.9 EE E 
Countries, of Oz Cost. ap) an] ab Guns, 
Service, Gai ae] as | a e 
l 8 ; a = Ee Ea Q B 
om 2 B P 3 P E w Q $ 3 4 
Ee PIS | gol ed; a) ae] SB E g 
Alo íi lom imd mA o o Ls © = 
Abyasinia*. cs... V. ou. logro. von reo poco n[enroopovoorsojoo .. opor... eo po np) oo e 150,000 Boro... ooo ..o 0406.90. 1.00000000 
Afghanistan*. .. Co. 8 .ePeOCOOÓNION;é€(07/_ _, ... Jr ro osiorr efonso ns oeporos $ $—ooo¿.¡sjo». sc. .. 51 ,000 200 eee ees 70,000 
Argentine Rep. . Co. 25 geg ege e ts...» e.. o 15 11 8 4 1,692 16,687 e... «.. o ooo... 250,000 
Austro-Hungary.| Co. |22 |$59,000,000 |15 [102 | 44 56 3 |26,189| 335,498 |1,048 |...... upra dea 
Landwehr.... e......o. ro ro joer. ooreneroposos 36 6 [LN .... 2,661 25,068 se... c er. 0... Joeoornon.o.o po 
Honvedseg. ee 6rro. . re. o o. o ooo .oo.o..0.. ofooro poroso. po q....o. 6... 2,648 25,227 ......o 600.0. o. |... .00000. 
Belgium...... . | V &C, |19 | 11,233,607 |....| 17 8 8 3 | 3,474] 47,745 | 204 4,499| 143,194 
Bclivia........ Co. eee 254,894 ee 22 2 2 1 ee 92,975 eccccto0jecocc o. foeer.o..e.ros... 
Brazil......... | Co.&C.| 1| 17,000,000 |....| 402] 14 | 6 D su 28,160 |....... a 
Bulgaria....... | Co. 125 4,000,000*|....| 24 b 6 1 | 2,451] 40,101 | 312 j...... 126,970 
Chi "P" Co, 25 47,570 .. 10 8 7 1 ee ee 17,385 ..... . D See e e 1 D 
China,........ V. eee 2 3 00 2 4 4 ET PE 300,000 tc... ..... so ..os 1, , 
Colombia...... C.& V, nas asa LO eee e jo. ..o. . H see 1,000 e ee Seege 269 9 ree ar 
Congo In. States C.&V. e eelegeeneeesessele ecc 238 aseeeleeee 207 13,650 rs...» .. ere eve eeneg 
Costa Rica..... C.&V. 32 10,200 eegpileeeeleneeeleegëeg Ld e NA 12,600 rc.» »o..olonso o». «9999929 oe 
enmark..... > Co. |16 | 2,500,000 | 2 | 10 |] 65 824 8,945 | 128 | 1,448] 60,134 
Ecuador...... . [C.&V, 3,000,000 |.. 26| 1 2 221 3,12 D- dolor. OUT 
KByDt......... Co, eee 2,600, 00 ... o [EI ee oe . e.o ee 755 17,60 ....eo 50 5,000 
France......... Co. |25 |143,096,473 |20 |175 2 |28,098| 489,241 |3,270 |60,000|3,500,000 
Germany....... Co, |28 |128,745,000 |23 |216 | 95 |112 d |24,267] 576,400 |4,500 j63, 4,000,000 
Great Britain... V. [12 [454,334,1201 |....]1742| 31 ¡190 2 |19,978| 622,0371|1,500 |...... 1,276,400 
reece. o. ...... Co. 130 | 3,571,721 | 8 | 10 | 3 3 2 | 1,912] 20,040 | 180 [..... 125 
Guatemala e^ 0959 C.&V. 32 o@e 00.000 010.<..<n...(41. . o. oo. .o po e...e e. jor. . oo ... o 673 57,075 .....o.. jooo o e o Jogo. ...0.0.o... 
Haiti. 6a . [G.&V. |11 600,0005|....] 7| 18 | 52 ee 0,828: Loca leal rea 
Honduras...... |C.£V, {19 600,000*|....]....].. le e gie 611 2,900 |....... TET 46,400 
Italy.........- Co. |19 | 46,982,457 |12 96 | 24 24 3 |13,640| 264,516 |1,725  |36,240/3,323,446 
Japan...... SAS C. |28 | 40,000,000*/12 482| 12 17 5 | 8,046| 158,214 | 700 |11,611| 632,000 
Koreta.....o..o. C.&V. oeoe 1,000,000*|.... (RW 4.0.0 ..... "ec 130 3VvVwvV fo... .... 060... e eee eee 
Liberia. @eeeode Co.&V. 8 0000. . 1... 1... (0000 5 en... o. foo... of e... . (o... oo 009.0. .0.919029.00.0%x0on.(0... sn 0600/0600. 0.0.0 [0.0.. 0. 00050000 
exiCO.....:.. C.&V. |348] 14,000,000 j.. 322] 14 52 2 | 3,318] 26,011 ]....... 3,500] 148,000 
Montenegrol|... 14, ‘ > vere PE . Vewnes VE nr sva ae vs ; 
Moroeco....... C. ang ee enee geg geg ... o ....a ... .. @eeestaeeooeve 26,800 eoeeceev ee DS eee 60,000 
Nepal... sve C. Bluocooororsoforrroforrolocos eloosoofronofocon». 25,000 l.....oo[...... 51,000 
Netherlands.... | C. &V. |80 8,500,000 |....] 9 3 7 4 | 1,881] 26,977 HO Ls 140,000 
Nicaragua...... Co, 47 00... ...o.oco [LE] IW LLLA ... 9560.%.:1!1000 010.1. 3,500 00600... 9031909000000... 25,000 
Norway...... ..| Co. |16 | 3,410,500 |....| 202| 312| 8 2 900| 30,000 65 | 1,700} 80,000 
Paraguay C E r C.&V, f 15 s.OÓONO9.0.....OMTO€.... 1 1 1 1 82 1,500 25 220€ boo rr . Pp) PBOECOO. 
ersia e...bo.... 1. L. por... . ro. ..coeo poso. 792 232 2011 o... 1L090.0:5 o 24,000 .e.....o e... E 150,000 
a AA > O. [... 800,000*|....| 6?| 712| 1 €— 84 4,000 BO darlas và 
Portugal....... | C. &V. |15 6,500,000 |....| 27 | 10 8 3 | 1,860| 30,000 | 160 4,056| 171,324 
Roumania..... «| Co. J18 | 7,544,000 | 4 | 34] 6 Jj 14 4 | 3,971, 116,000 | 402 | 3,948| 168,000 
Russia....... ..| Co, 422 |241,977,900 |21 [213 |114 [51111] 2 |42,000/1,000,000 15,000 |66,410/3,549,000 
Salvador....... C.&V. 8 600,000*1....]....l ree Pulls. ed ¿DUO demos Ku ag s 30,000 
Servia...... eee Co, 125 3,694,868 | 5 20 3 2 | 1,248) 21,200 | 192 j]......| 535,122 
SiaM.......... I. L. eee 4 ,000*|.... 8 510 212 oe... jon. na — 4,000 -0.o oo ejec ctn 10,000 
Spain..........| Co. |12 | 30,901,343 | 8 64 | 28 16 2 |11,601| 108,000 | 272 |...... 700,000 
Sweden...... .. Co, |20 | 12,856,125 | 6 28 2 | 1,95 33,920 | 240 |...... 491,238 
Switzerland.... Co. 130 5,677,000 | 4 205) 125 4 | 1,387| 152,262 |....... 2,535) 628,570 
Turkey........ Co. |20 | 19,754,661 | 7 |154 | 38 ¡22210 2 |...... 700,600 |1,200 |...... ,500, 
United States... V. |...]110,588,033 |1215 114] 4 | 8,820 5,9 78010/11,772| 215,74913 
Uruguay 9e. $$ € 1.0 Co. ro... [ego o o co... opososo e. ce[Joro. . reo poso”. e Jo... jo 0... . 9,000 c+... E ecc 60,000 
Venezuela...... GEN. |...] 1,500,000*]....] 4?| 5 1 2 231 3218 1. Sv ede 100,000 


Meaning of abbreviations: V., Voluntary; Co., Compulsory; C., Conscription; I. L., Irregular levies. 

NOTES.—*Estimated. Aere India. {Conscription system not yet in operation. I One Ero has 
no regular standing army, but all inhabitants not physically unfit for service are compelled to train as 
soldiers and are liable to call in case of necessity. §The Shah has decreed that the army shall be raised by 
conscription, but this decree has never been enforced. Based on budget estimate. ?Battalions.  *Com- 
panies. *The army baş no unity, and there is little discipline. The weapons in use are obsolete. ‘Brigade. 
Column. ‘Divided as follows: Regular army, 359,991; irregular army, 604,419; Indian army, 214,729; 
colonial forces, 97,806. ‘Every able-bodied male inhabitant liable. ?Divided between various branches of 
the service, as the active army, the reserve, the territorial army and the territorial reserve. 1%The army 
is in an extremely crude condition, and the main dependence of the nation is placed upon its more modern 
marine infantry. ?!Batterles. ?3?Squadrons. !9?By a law of 1901 the regular army can consist of not more 
than 100,000. In time of war the United States can raise an army of 10,845,208. 1%Corps. 45Divisions. 
16Does not include field artillery. The general plan of seacoast defence is about half finished, and will 
pipe ide icem years for ite completion. The entire cost of the plan now being carried out will be 

, L] D 
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Officers Commanding tbe Armies of tbe World. 


Following is a list of offcers commanding the 
armies of the various countries of the world: 

ABYSSINIA.—Commander-in-Chief, the Emperor. 

AFGHANISTAN, — Commander-in-Chief, General 
Ata Mohammed Khan. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—Cominander-in-Chief, 
Emperor. 

Corps Commanders.—First Corps, Cracow, F. Z. 
M., Baron E. Albori; Second Corps, Vienna, General 
Count A. Uexkull-Gilleband; Third Corps, Gratz, L. 
F. M., E. von Sukovatti de Vezza; Fourth Corps, 
Buda-Pest, L. F. M., Prince R. Lubkowitz; Fifth 
Corps, Presburg, F. Z. M.. Archduke Frederick; 
Sixth Corps, Kashau, Baron C. von Mertens; Seventh 
Corps, Temesvar, F. M., Schwitzer von Bayer- 
sheim; Eighth Corps, Prague, F. Z. M., Ludwig 
Fabini; Ninth Corps, Josefstadt, L. F. M., E. Gangl; 
Tenth Corps, Przemysi, F. Z. M., Anton Galgotzy; 
Eleventh Corps, Lemburg, F. Z. M., Ferdinand 
Fiedler; Twelfth Corps, Hermannstadt, L. F. M., 
Probszt Elder von Ohstorff; Thirteenth Corps, Agram, 
Chevalier H. von Klobus; Fourteenth Corps, Inns- 
bruck, General Archduke Eugene; Fifteenth Corps, 
Sarajewo, General Baron von Appel. 

BELGIUM.—Commander-in-Chief, the King. 
Commanders of Military Paste iors bine! (Flan- 


the 


ders), Major-General C. M. Lorain; Second 
(Anvers), Lieutenant-General C. Ninitte; Third 
(Liege, Lomburg and Luxemburg), Lieutenant-Gen- 


eral E. J. B. C. 
and Namur), Lieutenant-General C. 
BOLIVIA.—Minister of War, 
Montes. 
. BRAZIL, —Commander-in-Chief, Marshal J. T. de 
Contuaria.  .. 
manders of Military Districts.—First (Amax- 
onas, Para, Manhanao.and Piauly), Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B. Abrantes; Second (Ceara, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Parahyba and Pernambuco),  Brigadier-Gen- 
eralJ. B. Bormann; Third (Bahia, Sergipe and Ala- 
gras), Brigadier General F. da Silva Barbosa; 
Fourth (San Paulo, Minas Geraes, Goyaz, Espirito 
Santo and Rio de Janeiro), Major-General F. de P. 


S. Thorn; Fourth (Braband, Halnut 
Rouen. 


Colonel Ismael 


Angola; Fifth (Parana and Santa Catharina), ——; 
Sixth (Rio Grand do Sul), Brigadier-General Ro- 
driguez Salles; Seventh (Matto Grosso), Brigadiér- 


General M. de Maghalaes. 
CHILI.—Commander-in-Chief, General E. Korner. 
Chiefs of Military Zones.—First Zone, Brigadier- 

General Y. Boonen; Second Zone, General F. Lo- 


etiqui; Third Zone, Colonel F. Urrutia; Fourth 
no Geel J. I. Lopez; Fifth Zone, Colonel Rob- 
ert Gonl. 


CHINA.—The Chinese Army is under the direction 
of a War Ministry, which has two presidents. -‘lhe 
troops in the several provinces are under the com- 
mand of the Governors-General and the Governors of 
provinces. l 
^. Presidents of War Ministry—Yu-te (Manchu) and 
Hsu-houi-feng (Chinese). l 

Governors-General and Governors of Provinces in 
China proper—Tchli, Governor-General, Youan-shih- 
kai; Liang-Kiang, Governor-General,  Liou-koun-yi; 
Kiangsou, Governor, En-shou; Ngan-hui, Governor, 
Nieh-chi-kuei; Kiangsi, Governor, Li-hsing-jui; 
Mintche, Governor-General,  Hsu-ying-kuel; Tche- 
kiang, Governor, Jen-tao-jing;  Fokien, Governor, 
Ching-hsing; Liang-hou, Governor-General, Tschang-ji- 
toung; Houpe, Governor, Touan-fang; Hounan, Gover- 
nor, Yu-lien-san; Honan, Governor, Chang-yen-chun; 
Chantoung, Governor, Chou-fou; Chansi, Governor, Ting- 
chen-te; Chen-kan, Governcr-General, Soung-fan: Chensi, 
Governor, Sheng-yun; Kansou, Governor-General, Hsi- 
chen; Sin-tsiang, Governor, Yao-ying-chi; Sse-tchouan, 
Governor-General, Kouei-tchun; Liang-Kwang, Gov- 
ernor-General, Teshou; Kouang-toung, Governor, Tsen- 


chun-bsuan: Kouangsi, Governor, Te-shou; Yun-kwe, 
Governor-General, Wei-Kouang-tao; Yunnan, Gov- 
ener aladas Kouei-tcheou, Governor, Teng- 
houa-hsi. 


EE of troops in Manchuria, Tseng- 
chi. ; 
Governors-General and Governors of Provinces in 
Manchuria—Kirin, Governor, Chang-sun; Hei-loun- 
kiang, Governor, Eut-tse; Moukden, Governor-General, 
Heng-shou. 

3 COLOMBIA.—Commander-in-Chief, General R. Ur- 


aneta. 
CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE.—Commander-in- 


Chief, ISE 
DENMARK.—Commander-in-Chief. the King. 
First General Command, Lieutenant-General M. 


S. F. Hedemann; Second General Command, Lieu- 
tenant-General C. E. Meldahl. 

DOMINICAN REREPUBLIC.—Minister of War and 
Marine, M. A. 


Pichardo. 






Marshal Earl Roberts, V. C., K..G 


ECUADOR.—Minister of War and Marine, Gen- 
eral F. E. Alfaro. 

RANCE.—Commander-in-Chief, General Brugere. 

Military Governor of Paris—General Faure-Biguet. 

Commanders of Army Corps.—First Corps, Lille, 
General Jeannerod; Second Corps, Amiens, General 
Lands; Third Corps, Rouen, General Serviere; Fourth 
Corps, Mans, General Farny; Fifth. Corps, Orleans, 
General Lallement; Sixth Corps, Chalons-sur-Marne, 
General Hagron; Seventh Corps, Besancon, General 
Dessirler; Eighth Corps, Bourges, General Rau; 
Ninth Corps, ‘Tours, General Tanchot; Tenth Corps, 
Rennes, General Passerieu; Eleventh Corps, Nantes, 
General Grisot; 'Pwelfth Corps, Limoges, General 
Decharme; 'Thirteenth Corps, Clermont-Ferrand, Gen- 
eral Tournier; Fourteenth Corps, Lyons, General 
Grasset; Fifteenth Corps, Marseilles, General Mathis; 
Sixteenth Corps, Montpellier, General Pedoya; Seven- 
teenth Corps, Toulouse, General Tisseyre; Eighteenth 


Corps, Bordeaux, General  Poulleau; Nineteenth 
Corps, Algiers, General Caze; ‘Twentieth Corps, 
Nancy, General Michal; Division of Occupation, 


Tunis, General Bebassiere; Corps d'Armee of Colonial 
Troops, Paris, General Dodds. 

GERMANY.—Commander-in-Chief, the Emperor. 

Field Marshals-General.—GPrince Albrecht of Prus- 
sia and Count Waldersee. 

Chief of Genera] Staff.—Count. von Sehlieffeu. 

Commanders of Army Corps.—First Corps, Konigs- 
burg, General Baron von Goltz; Second Corps, Stettin, 
General von Langenbeck; Third Corps, Berlin, Gen- 
eral von Lignitz; Fourth Corps, Magdeburg, General 
von Klintzing; Fifth Corps, Posen, General von Stulp- 
nagel; Sixth Corps, Breslau, General Bernard, Hered- 
itary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen; Seventh Corps, Mun- 
ster, General Baron von Bissing; Eighth Corps, 
Coblenz, Lieutenant-General von Deines; Ninth Corps, 
Altona, General von Massow; Tenth Corps, Hanover, 
General von Stutzner; Eleventh Corps, Casset, Gen- 
eral von Wittich; Twelfth Corps, Dresden, General 
Prince Frederick- August of Saxony; Thirteenth Corps, 
Stuttgart, Lieutenant-General von Hugo; Fourteenth 
Corps, Carlsruhe, General von Bock von Pollach; Fif- 
teenth Corps, Strasburg, General von Bittenfeld; Six- 
teenth Corps, Metz, General Count von Haeseler; 
Seventeenth Corps, Dantzig, Lieutenant-General von 
Braunschweig; Eighteenth Corps, Frankfort-on-Main, 
General von Lindequist; Nineteenth Corps, Leipsic, 
General H. L. von Treitschke. Bavanian Army— 
First Corps, Munich, General Prince Arnolphe of Ba- 
varia; Second Corps, Wurtzburg, General E. von 
Xylander; Third Corps, Nuremburg, General H. von 
Xylander. 

GREAT BRITAIN. — Commander-in-Chief, Field 


, etc. 


Army Corps and District Commanders—England,— 
E Army Corps, Aldershot, Lieutenant-General Cé 


P. French: First Division, Major-General A. 

Paget; Second Division, Major-General C. W. > 
Douglas; Third Division, Major-General B. M. Ham- 
ilton; Second Army Corps, South, Salisbury, General 
Sir H. E. Wood; Fourth Division, Salisbury Plain, 
Major-General C. E. Knox; Southeast, Fifth Division, 





Dover, Major-General Sir H. Rundle; West, Devon- 
port, Lieutenant-General Sir W. F. Butler; Sixth 
Division, Plymouth, ; South, Portsmouth, Lieu- 


tenant-General Sir B. C. Russell. : 

Ireland.— Third Army Corps; Commander-in-Chief, 
Duke of Connaught; Seventh Division, Curragh, Major- 
General Sir G. De C. Morton; Eighth Division, Cork, 
Major-General Sir H. McCalmoln; Ninth Division, 
Belfast, Major-General E. P. Leach. 

Indian Empire.—Commander-in-Chlef, General Vis- 
count Kitchener; First Corps, Punjab, Lieutenant- 
Genera] Sir B. Blood; Second Corps, Bengal, Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir G. Luck; Third Corps, Madras, Lieu- 


tenant-General Sir B. Wolseley; Fourth Corps, 
Bombay. Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Low. 
GREECE.—Commander-in-Chief, the Prince Royal. 


Division Commanders—Athens, 
T. Vassos; Larisse, Brigadier-General J. Demopolous; 
Missolonghi, Brigadier-General N. Smolenitz. 

GUATEMALA,—Secretary of War, Luis Molina. 

HAITI.—GSecretary of War and Marine, . 

HONDURAS.—Minister of War, Gen. M. Rosales 

ITALY.—President of the Supreme Tribunal of 
the Army and Navy, Lieutenant-General F. Racagni; 
Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-General T. Saletta. 

Commanders of Army Corps.—First Corps, Turin, 
Lieutenant-General T. Valles; Second Corps. Alesan- 
dria, Lieutenant-General E. Pedotti: Third Corps, 
Milan, Lieutenant General L. Fecia di Cossato; 
Fourth Corps, Genoa, Lieutenant-General L. Del 
Mayno; Fifth Corps, Verona, Lieutenant-General G. 
Gobbo; Sixth Corps, Bologna, Lieutenant-General L. 
Majnoni d'Intignano; Seventh Corps, Ancona,. Lieu- 





Brigadier-General 
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tenant-General A. Tonini; Eighth Corps, Florence, 
Lieutenant-General A. Baldissera; Ninth Corps, 
Rome, Lieutenant-General G. Bensozzi; Tenth Corps, 
Naples, Lieutenant-General G. Mirri; Eleventh Corps, 
Bari, Lieutenant-General M. Lamberti di Colle; 
Twelfth Corps, Palermo, Lieutenant-General G. Guy. 

Commanding General of Carbiniers—Lieutenant- 
General F. Sismondis. 

Commanders of Military Divisions.—First, Turin, 
Lieutenant-General G. Riva Pallozzi; Second, No- 
vara, Major-General T. Stevani; Third, Alesandria, 
Lieutenant-General G. Bellati; Fourth, Cuneo, Lieu- 
tenant-General E. Radicanti Talice di Passerano; 


Fifth, Milan, Lieutenant-General P. Perrucchetti; 
Sixth, Brescia,  Lieutenant-General F. Pistola; 
Seventh, lacenza, Lieutenant-General P. Cesano; 


Eighth, Milan, Lieutenant-General A. Cerruti; Ninth, 
Verona, Lieutenant-General L. Bisseti; Tenth, Padua, 
Lieutenant-General O.  Radicati di | Marmorito; 
Eleventh, Bologna, Lieutenant-General V. Assinari 
di Bernezzo; Twelfth, Ravenna, Lieutenant-General 
A. Girola; Thirteenth, Ancona, Lieutenant-General 
G. Vigano; Fourteenth, Chieti, Lieutenant-General C. 
Ponza di San Martino; Fifteenth, Florence, Lieuten- 
ant-General G. Riva Palazzi; Sixteenth, Leghorn, 
Lieutenant-General G. Goiran; Seventeenth, Rome, 
Lieutenant-General F. Mazza; Eighteenth, Perugia, 
Lieutenant-General A. Mazzitelli; Nineteenth, Na- 
les, Lieutenant-General C. Tarditi; Twentieth, Sa- 
erno, Lieutenant-General S. Fantoni; Twenty-first, 
Bari, Lieutenant-General A. Incisa di Camerana; 
Twenty-second, Catanzaro, Lieutenant-General G. 
Serafini; Twenty-third, Palermo, Lieutenant-General 
A. Morlondo; Twenty-fourth, Lieutenant-General C. 
Caneva; Twenty-fifth, Cagliara, Lieut.-Gen. A. Bonetti 
JAPAN,—Commander-in-Chief, the Emperor. | 
Council of Marshals.—Marquis Yamagata, Prince 
Komatsu, Marquis Oyma. Ne. 
Commanders of Divisions.—Division of the Guard, 
Tokio, Lieutenant-General Baron Hasegawa; First 
Division, Tokio, Lieutenant-General Prince Foushimi; 
Second Division, Sendai, -Lieutenant-General. Baron 


Nishi; Third Division, Nagoya, Lieutenant-General 
Baron Oshima; Fourth Division, Osaka, Lieutenant- 
General Baron Ogawa; Fifth Division, Hiroshima, 


Lieutenant-General Baron Yamakutchi; Sixth Di- 
vision, Kumamota, Lieutenant-General Isezi; Seventh 
Division, Sapporo, Lieutenant-General Baron Osako; 
Eighth Division, Hirosaki, Lieutenant-General Baron 
Tatsumi; Ninth Division, Kanazawa, Lieutenant- 
General Baron Oshima; Tenth Division, Hemedzi, 
Lieutenant-General Baron, Kawamura; Eleventh Di- 
vision, Marongame, Lieutenant-General Okihara; 
Twelfth Division, Kokoura, Lieut.-Gen. Inonye. 

KOREA.—Minister of War, Yi-Chi-Yong. 

Milita Cabinet.—Lieutenant-Generals Min-Yong- 
Hui, Min-Yong-Hoan, Yi-Chong-Keun; Major-General 
Min-Yong-Chol; four majors, five captains, sixteen 
lieutenants. i 

LIBERIA.—Secretary of War, J. B. Dennis. 

D LUXEMBURG.—Commander of Troops, Major Van 
yek. 

MEXICO.—Minister of War, Gen. Bernardo Reyes 

MONACO.—Commander of Troops, Colonel Count 
Christian. 

MONTENEGRO.—Commander-1n-Chief, the Prince; 
See of the Active Army, the hereditary 

rince. 

Chiefs of Brigades.—C. Petroviteh Niegoch, M. 
Gjourovitch, M. Voutchinitch, L. Sotchitza, V. Ivano- 
vitch, Lakitch Wolvoditeh, M. Gjouraskovitch, M. 
Wlahovitch, J. Djourachkovitch, infantry; J. S. Mar- 
tinovitch, artillery. 

MOROCCO.—War Minister, Kaid el Mehedi el 
Menebnhi. 

NETHERLANDS.—Minister of War, Lieutenant- 
General J. W. Bargansius; Chief of Staff, Lieutenant- 
General A. Kool.. 

Commanders. of Divisions.—First Division, The 
Hague, Major-General W. B. J. Duyker; Second Di- 
vision, Arnheim, Major-Geueral A. J. Prins; Third 
Dv Breda, Major-General A. R. Krayenhoff van 
de Leur. 

' NICARAGUA.—Commander-in-Chief, the 
dent; Minister of War and Marine, A. Saenz. 

PAPAL SEE.—Commander of the Guards, 
tenant-General Prince Rospigliosi. 

PARAGUAY.—Minister of War, Antonio Caceres. 

PERU.—Minister of War and Marine, Colonel J. 
Jimenez; Chief of Staff, Brigadier-General Caesar 
Canevero. . ; 

PORTUGAL.—Minister of War, Pimentel Pinto; 
Chief of Staff, Brigadier-General A. F. da Silva 
Oliveira. l 

Commanders of Military Districts.—North, Porto, 
General Luciano Cibrao; Centre, Vizeu, General J. 
Hel Caldeira; South, Lisbon, General .F. H. Craveiro 

pez. 

Military Commanders of Islands.—Madeira, Colonel 


Presi- 


Lieu- 





J. F. Regis de Rio Carvalho; Azores, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pimenta de Castro. 

PERSIA, — Commander - in - Chief, 
Khan, Sipahsalar, Minister of War 

ROUMANIA.—Chief of Staff, 
A. Carcaletzeano. 

Commanders of Army Corps.—First, Brigadier- 
General M. Popeseo; Second, Major-General E. Arion; 
Third, Major-General S. Balcoiano; Fourth, Major- 
General L. Iarea. 

RUSSIA.—Commander-in-Chief, the Czar. 

Commanders of Army Corps.—-Corps of the Guard, 
St. Petersburg, ; Corps of Grenadiers, Moscow, 
General Malakow; First Corps, General Baron Myen- 
dorff; Second Corps, General Chtscherbatow; Third 
Corps, General Tehaikovysky: Fourth Corps, Lieu- 
tenant-General Masslow; Fifth Corps, Lieutenant- 
General Vanliarski; Sixth Corps, General Chepe- 
lew; Seventh Corps, Lieutenant-General Younakow; 
Eighth Corps, Lieutenant-General Mylow; Ninth 
Corps, General Ljubowisky; Tenth Corps, Lieutenant- 
General Sloutchevsky; Eleventh Corps, Lieutenant- 
General Filippow; Twelfth Corps, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Karass; Thirteenth Corps, General Rehbinder; 
Fourteenth Corps, Lieutenant-General Chrechtscha- 
titzky; Fifteenth Corps, Lieutenant-General Weiss; 
Sixteenth Corps, General Batyanow; Seventeenth 
Corps, Lieutenant-General Bilderling; Eighteenth 
Corps, General Laskovsky; Nineteenth Corps, Lieu- 
tenant-General Krjoukow; Twentieth Corps, General 
Kakhanow: Twenty-first Corps, General Wodar. 

Army of the Caucasus.—First Corps, Lieutenant- 
General Prince Amiradchivow; Second Corps, General 
Faddelew. 
^. Army of Turkestan.—First Corps, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Torpornine; Second Corps, Lieutenant-General 
Soubbotiteh. 

Cavalry.—First Corps, General Lermantow; 
ond Corps, Lieutenant-General Rogovsky. 

Army of Siberia,—First Corps, Lieutenant-General 
SS Second Corps, Lieutenant-General Stack- 
elberg. 

Commanders of Cossack Troops.—Major-General 
Putlata; General Prince Galitzine, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Maximoviteh, Lieutenant-General Malama, Lieu- 
tenant-General Barabach,  Lieutenant-General Sta- 
vrosky, Major-General  Ionow,  Lieutenant-General 
Soukotine. Lieutenant-General Tolstow, Lieutenant- 
General Nadarow. 

BALVADOR.—Commander-in-Chief, the President. 

SAN MARINO.—Commander of Militia, Fred. 


RVIA,—Commander of the Active Army, Gen- 
eral D. T. Markoviteh. 

Commanders of Divisions,—First, General B. Jan- 
koviteh; Second, Colonel S. Michitch; Third, Colonel 
D. Nicolitch; Fourth, Colonel M. Rachitch; Fifth, 
Colonel M. Jivkoviteh; Cavalry Division, Colonel M. 


Prince Amir 
i Brigadler-General 





Sec- 


Gozi. 


Milivoievitch. 
SIAM. — Commander-in-Chlef, Prince — Nakont- 
Chaisie. 
SPAIN.—Commander-in-Chief, the King. 
Captains-General of Regions. — First Region, 


Lieutenant-General Macias; Second Region, Lieuten- 
ant-General Luque; Third Region, Lieutenant-General 
Lono; Fourth Region, Lieutenant-General Barges; 
Fifth Region, Lieutenant-General Borrero; Sixth Re- 
gion, Lieutenant-General Linares; Seventh Region, 
Lieutenant-General Suarez Valdes; Eighth Region, 
Sub-Inspector Gamarra. 

SWEDEN - NORWAY. — General Commander-in- 


Chief, the King; Commander-in-Chief, Minister of 
War, Wiedenhielm. 
Commanders of Military Districts (Sweden).— 


First, Lieutenant-General Brakenhelm; Second, Major- 
General de Muenck; Third, ; Fourth, Major-Gen- 
eral Nadd; Fifth, Major-General Baron Stjernstedt; 
Sixth, Major-Genera] Warberg. 
NORWAY.—Commander-in-Chlef, 
eral H. P. ES : : 
Commanders of Military Districts.—First, Major- 
General O. Hansen; Second, Lieutenant-General Mell- 
bye; Third, Major-General Sejersted; Fourth, Major- 
General Hoff; Fifth, Major-General Overgaard. 
SWITZERLAND.—Secretary of Military Depart- 
ment, Colonel S. Gulzwiller. 
TURKEY.—Minister of War, Muhtar Effendi; 
Chief of Staff, Major-General Edim Pacha. 
Commanders of Arm Corps.—First (Imperial 
Guard), Reouf Pacha; Second, Arif Pacha; Third, 
Hairi Pacha; Fourth. Zeki Pacha; Fifth, Hakki 
Pacha; Sixth, Ahmed Feizi Pacha; Seventh, Abdullah 
Pacha; Division of Hedjaz, Ahmed Ratib Pacha; Di- 
vision of el Redjeb Pacha. 
URUGUAY.—Minister of War and Marine, Gen- 
eral Pedro Callorda; Chief of Staff, Colonel Antonio 
arquez. 
NEZUELA.—General Commander-in-Chief, Gen- 
eral Joaquin Gorrido. 





Lieutenant-Gen- 
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(a) Fighting ships only. 


- obsolete type. 





*Warships, cruisers and heavily armed destroyers. 


Does not include old vessels of 


Naval Commanders of the World. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Minister of Marine, 
Captain O. Betbeber; Chief of Staff, Captain Atilio 
Barllari. 

AUSTRIA.—Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Baron 
H. von Spaun; Admiral of the Port of Pola, Vice- 
Admiral Baron F. von Minutillo; Commandant of the 
Maritime Arsenal, Rear-Admiral P. von Pott; Com- 
Mandant of the Maritime District of Trieste, Rear- 
Admiral Kneisler von Maixdorf. 


PRAZID Minister of Marine, J. Pinto da Luz; 
Chief of Staff, 





CHILI. — Minister of War and Marine, Victor 
manus Lanos; Under Secretary of Marine, Carlos 
tstevez. 


COSTA RICA.—Minister of War and Marine, To- 
blas Zungia. 

DENM IHE: —Inspeetor of Fleets, Vice-Admiral F. 

Uldall; Chief of Arsenals, Rear-Admiral G. 

R, Ste Chief of the Defense of Copenhagen, 
Rear-Admiral C. F. Wandel. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC,—Minister of War and 
Marine, Louis E. Garrido. 

ECUADOR.—Minister of War and Marine, 
eral F. E. Alfara. 

FRANCE.—Chief of Staff, Rear-Admiral Marquer. 

Maritime Prefects.—First, Cherbourg, Vice-Ad- 
miral Couchard; Second, Brest, Vice-Admiral Rous- 
tan; ‘Third, Lorient, Vice-Admiral Courrejolles; 
Fourth, Rochefort, Vice-Admiral C. H. Godin; Fifth, 
Toulon, Vice-Admiral Bienaime. 

Commanders of Squadrons and Naval Stations.— 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Levant, Vice- Admiral 


Gen- 


Pottier; Division of Reserves of the Mediterranean, 
Rear-Admiral Besson; Naval Division of the Atlantic, 
Vice-Admiral de Courhille; Division of Cochin-China, 
Captain Meunier-Joannet; Division of the Indian 
Ocean, Captain Kiesel; Squadron of the Far Bast, 
Vice-Admiral Marechal; Marine of Algeria, ; 
Naval Division of Tunis, Captain Aubert. 
GERMANY, — Admiral- in-Chief, the 
Chief of Staff, Vice-Admiral Diedrichs, 
Commanders of Naval Stations.—Baltic Sea, Ad- 
miral Koester; North Sea, Admiral Thomsen. 
Fine o BRITAIN.—Admiral- in-Chief, the King. 
a 





Emperor; 


Offücers in Commission.— Sheerness, Vice-Ad- 
miral E Ibert H. Markham; Portsmouth, Admiral Sir 
Charles U. Hotham, G. C. V. O.; Plymouth, Admiral 
Lord C. Montagu-Douglas-Scott, K. ©. B.; Queens- 
town, Ireland, Rear Admiral Edmund F. Jeffreys; 
Channel Squadron, Vice-Admiral Arthur K. Wilson, 
C. B., V. C., and Rear SEAT A. G. Curzon-Ho we; 
Mediterranean, Admiral Sir C. E. Dornville and Rear 
Admiral Lord R. N. Custance; North Amerlca and 
West Indies, Vice-Admiral Sir L. Douglas and Com- 
modore Daniel McN. Riddel; Pacific, Rear Admiral 
Andrew K. Bickford; China, Vice-Admiral Sir Cyprian 
A. G. Bridge, K. CG B.; Rear-Admiral Harry T. 
Grenfell, C. M. G., and Commodore C. G. Robinson, 
C. B.; East Indies, Rear Admiral C. €. Drury; 
Australia, Rear Admiral Sir Lewis A. Beaumont, 
K. C. M. G.; Cape and West Africa, Rear Ad- 
Arthur W. Moore, C. B.; Southeast Coast of 
Commodore F. Finnis; Cruiser Squadron, 
H. Fawkes; Superintendent Ports- 


miral 
Ameriea, 
Commodore W. 


mouth Dockyard, Rear Admiral F. H. Henderson; Su- 
perintendent Ohatham Dockyard, Rear Admiral R. W. 
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Cragie; Superintendent Plymouth Dockyard, Rear Ad- 
miral Wililam H. Henderson. 

GREXCE.—Director of Marine, 
Counsourlotis. 

HAITI.-—Secretary of War and Marine, ——. 

S ITALY, — Admiral, Prince Thomas, Duke of 
enoa. 

Commanders of Maritime Departments. — Spezia, 
Vice-Admiral G. Frigerio; Naples, Vice-Admiral A, 
QUI DLE 8; Venice, Vice-Admiral G. Gonzalez. 

ommanders of Squadrons.—Mediterranean, Vice- 
Admiral G. Chinese Rear-Admiral 
L. Palumbo. 

JAPAN.—Commander-in-Chief, the Emperor, Chief 
of Staff, Admiral Viscount Ito Yuko. 

” Commanders of Maritime Prefectures.—Yokosuka, 


Koure, Vice- 
Admiral Baron Shibayama Yahachi; Saseho, Vice- 
Admiral Samejima Kazunori. 

Chief of Squadron.—Vice-Admiral Togo Heihachiro. 

MEXICO,—Minister of War and Marine, General 
Bernardo Reyes. 

NETHERLANDS.—Secretary of Marine, L. A. Ditt- 
lof Tjassens; Chief of Staff, Lieut. D. A. P. Koning. 
å NICARAGUA.—Minister of War and Marine, A. 


aenz. 

PERU.—Minister of War and Marine, M. F. Diez 
Canesco; Secretary of Marine, Captain Ð. Datz. 

PORTUGAL.—Secretary of Marine, F. F. Dias 


sta. 
ROUMANIA.—Commander, Com. E. Konlinski. 


Captain George 


Palumbo; Sea, 


Vice-Admiral Baron Inouge Yoshika; 
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RUSSIA.—Commander-in-Chief, Grand Admiral 
Grand Duke Alexís Alexandrovitch; Chief of Staff, 
Vice-Admiral Avellan; Commander of Fleet and 
Ports on the Black Sea, Vice-Admiral Hildebrandt; 
Commander and Military Governor of Cronstadt, Vice- 
Admiral Makarow; Port of Vladivostock, Rear-Ad- 
miral Gaupt; Port Arthur, Captain Greve. 

Commanders of Naval Divisions and Squadrons.— 
First Baltic, Vice-Admiral Andreiew; Second Baltic, 
Vice-Admiral Sidensner; Black Sea, Vice-Admiral 
Hyldenbrandt; Pacific Squadron, Rear - Admiral 
Starck; Mediterranean, Rear-Admiral Krieger; Presi- 
dent of the Committee of the Patriotic Fleet, Rear- 
Admiral Jouriew. 

SIAM.—Commander, Phya Narindr. 

SPAIN.—Admiral of the Fleet, C. Valcarcel. 

Captains-General of Marine Department and Na- 
val Stations.—Cadiz, Rear-Admiral Ramos Izquierdo; 
Carthagena, Rear-Admiral La Rocha; Ferrol, Rear- 
Admiral Gomez Imaz. 

SWEDEN-NORWAY.—Admiral-in-Chief, the King. 

Commanders of Naval Stations.—Karlskrona, 
oa) J. Haegg; Stockholm, Rear-Admiral 


. W. Lennman. 
TURKEY.—Minister of Marine, Hassan Pacha; 
Mediterranean Squadron, Admiral 


Commander of 
Hassan Ramy Pacha. 

URUGUAY.—Minister of War and Marine, Gen- 
era] Pedro Callorda. 

VENEZUELA.—Minister of War and Marine, Gen- 
eral Joaquin Garrido. 





Import Duties in European Countries. 


The following statement shows the rates of duties levied by the several European countries on imported 


agricultural products. 


Articles, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. Duty. 
Flour, per brl.................. aa a xxx s $1 61 
Wheat, per Dl.....o.....o.oooooo.o.. SE 19.5 
Corn, Der DU. tas ce sock OR as RN oa E 06.1 
Oats; DET DUS. cor RE xx EVE CPERER CINE Na Y 05.1 
Rye per Disorder dba %6.00100000%.. 18.3 
Barley, er bu. Seege 96060010... Pd6O*. .... 0... te see et * wove 07.8 
Meats of all kinds, per 100 lbs........ EES 1 30 
Lard, per 100 lbs (Ameri an po k prohibited).... 3 45 
FRANCE. 
Flour per brl. .006009000000000000000%0€ ep ees gege ge e $1 88 
Wheat, per Divo odos mE p dun iE iS 36,8 
Oats; per Dies ssc eee es A nae NOR CIC BREF Bena 08.4 
Rye per bu..... eee ... po eee 969.000.000 007 @ 14.7 
Barley, per bu....... is a Rx ls 12.5 
Corn, per Du... Vado dra "arvo NA 14.7 
Wheat bu; fepechil fication) © $ 22.7 
eat, per bu, (special tieaties)........ ERA A 
Wheat, per bu, other countries.......... Mr 32.3 
Flour, per brl., with countries having special com- 
mercial treatieS....... aevo wes oe ay oho n 1 91 
Flour, per brl., other countries........... HEN 2 22 
Oats; Der Du.eoevss esa er Cre Das a ous 
Rye, per DU ieee rab e 21.2 
Barley, per DU............... PEN PR 10.6 
Corn, per Di... EEN Ee e ENEE meno 9.7 
Butter, per 100 1D9,..........ooooooooo.ooooooo 1 89 
Meat, per 100 1b8.....4 otro eh IU 1 62 
Pork, per 100 IDO. cocción RC REA ERR a 1 62 
Live hogs, per head................ es vee saree, 2.10 
GREECE. 

Wheat, per bu. (special treatics)........... e$ 16.8 
Fl brl Voie $1 97.3 
our, per EL, o enee Seege a 8£9.009000%590 aen pg ees geg D 
Wheat, per bu. .. H ...(4..O . ae eege gege ge ee LW 36.8 
Corn, per bu..... INS Vua exse ees. 05.6 
Oats, per bu. €-€060€689*69g29924**9*206.00€692795»2,52906*9*92920*999920909 11.2 

Rye, per bu. .05000009000 eege eg e See ee ege ge e e ée eg 20 
Barley, per bu........ Rech Sa e 17.1 


Meats, salted and smoked, ‘per lb. LAN EEEE AS 02. 
Lard, per lb. (American pork prohibited) ........ 76 


Articles, NORWAY. Duty. 
Flour, wheat, per Prl..........o.ooooooooooo.. $ 47. 
heat, per Du... Ier) RC a vs vU Lo 6.7 
Corn, per bu........... (A Ra s usu x a See 
ats, per EECHER aa Free to 2 
ye, Der Du... verae e ha ve xri dors ra ae MO ER 
Barley, mem" aere ya wu bs 1.2to 4,3 
= eg PORTUGAL. 
!'lour, Der Dlls od RR ne 2 02 + 
Wheat, per Dl a ri .. ... M RM 58.7 
Corn, per Desa caia ecos. oe 3 ack — O i 4U 3 
Oats, per bu............ a sa ee Ghee ale eh i 25.8 
Rye, per bu......... Qe bate Dawes JV Pus rs .. 488 
*Lard,. Der Mesias cera ds ; 
*Prohibited except under certain conditions and re- 
strictions. 
RUSSIA. 
Flour, per Drs $54 en e4e p WX SX p $ S3.8 
SPAIN. 
Flour, wheat, per brl.......................o.. $2 260 
Flour, other per Dre... isa aaa 1 21.2 
Wheat, Der Dü.« ssec cada or di ward: a a eu 4 42 
Corn,- per Ds vx cara ió EE 2:0 
Oats, Def DU. aérea vane RC EV ea wee XA ak RC 12 3 
Hye. per «DU e nsu Ga learn y abe Ro UR Ka 210 
Pork, lard, bacon and ham, per lb............. 04.3 
Salted and dried meats, per 1b................ 01 
SWEDEN. 
Blat, Der Dis ee ven oe AZAR RGGUSA 3 $1 40 
Wheat, per Du... ma o Ro mmo Y RU rer 25.5 
Corn, Der DU. e cO nd X nan 29.1 
Oats, per DU,............... aed Sek bie EEN Free 
Hye; Ti DEET 23 
Barley, per Du...2.922 9294 9e sk osas 20 
Lard, per Wises ae esi ada eg 02.2 
Bacon, smoked, per lb............ ET Hoe 03,4 


TURKEY AND BULGARIA, 
The tariff rate in Turkey UTA is 8 per cent 
ad valorem. American pork prohibited, 





Discovery of a Dew Race. 


During the Summer of 1903 a race hitherto un- 
known to students of ethnology was discovered by 
Dr. Roth, the Queensland protector of northern 
aborigines, and Mr. Charles Hedley, concholog'st of 
the Sydney (N. S. W.) Museum. The home of this 
race is Mornington Island, which was visited by the 
two scientists in the course of a scientific tour of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria and the Wellesley Archipelago, 
at the southern end of the gulf. Mornington Island 
was discovered in 1802 by Captain Matthew Flinders 
while surveying and mapping out the gulf, but he 
does not appear to have landed tbere. The island, 
which has an area of less than forty miles, has 
hitherto been known only by name. Its soil is poor, 
with extensive marshes, and it offers no temptation 
to settlers. There is plenty of brush and coarse forest, 
Sheltering kangaroos and other animals, which afford 
the islanders ample supplies of food. These before- 
unknown islanders, who had never seen a white man 


previous to the arrival of Dr. Roth and Mr. Hedley, are 
supposed to be either a retrograde type or else a more 
primitive type of the Australian races. Their lan- 
guage is related to that of other gulf natives. The 
use of clothing is unknown to them. They do not 
make huts, as do the natives on the mainland, but 
simply collect heaps of grass and sleep on the ground 
with these heaps between themselves and the wind. 
Articles to be transported from place to place are 
wrapped in bark, baskets being unknown to them. 
Their only water craft are rude rafts, made of a 
couple of logs lashed together with some light weed 
and propelled by branches used as paddles. They 
are much behind the natives of the mainland in a 
knowledge of even the rudest aboriginal appliances. 
In their communal relationships they have a strin- 
gent system of tribal classification, intended to repre- . 
sent different degrees of consanguinity and to assist 
in preventing too close intermarriage. 
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Che Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 


His Excellency Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, Delegate Apostolic to the United States; 
Auditor, Very Rev. Mgr. Francis Marchetti, D. 


‘tember 20, 1902. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF BALTIMORE. 
Embraces the States of Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 

nas Georgia and eastern part of Florida. 
rchdiocese of ‘Baltimore, Md. — His Eminence 
n. Cardinal Gibbons, cons. August 16, 1868; suc- 
'eeeded to the Archie iscopal See of Baltimore Octo- 


ber 8, 1877; created Cardinal June 7, 1886. 
' - Diocese of Charleston, S. C.—Rt. Rev. H. P. 
Northrop, D. D., cons. January $, 1882. 

Diocese of Richmond, Va.—Ht. Rev. A. Van de 
Vyver, D. D., cons. October 20, 1889, 

Diocese of St. Augustine, Fla. —Rt. Rev. W. J. 


Kenny, cons. May 18, 1902. 

Diocese of Savannah, Ga.—Rt. Rev. Benjamin J. 
Keiley, D. D., cons. June 3, 1900. 
. Diocese of Wheeling, W. Va.—Rt. P. J. 
Donahue, D. D., cons. April 8, 1894. 

Diocese of Wilmington, Del.—Kt. Rev. John Mon- 
aghan, D. D., cous. May 9, 1897. 

Vicariate- -Apostolie of North Carolina.—Rt. Rev. 
Leo Haid, O. S. B., D. D., cons. July 1, 1888. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON. 
Embraces the New England States. 
Archdiocese of Boston, Mass.—Mt. Kev. John J. 
Williams, D. D., cons. March 11, 1866; appointed 
- Archbishop February 12, 1875.—Rt. Rev. John Brady, 
D. D., Auxiliary Bishop. eons. August 5, 1891 
Diocese of Burlington, Vt.—Rt. Rev. John Stephen 
-Michaud, D. D., cons. June 29, 1892. 
Diocese of Hartford, Conn. —Rt. Rev. Michael 
Tierney, D. D., cons. February 22, 
Diocese of Manchester, N. H.—Rt. Rev. Denis M. 
| Bradley, 'D. D., cons. June 11, 1884. 
Diocese of Portland, Me. —Rt. Rev. William H. 
. O'Connell, D. D., cons. May 19, 1901. 
Diocese of Providence, R. L—Rt. Rev. Mathew J. 
‘Harkins, D. D., cons. April 14, 1887. 
Diocese of Springfield, Mass.—Rt. Rev. Thomas 
.D. Beaven, D. D., cons. October 18, 1892. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO. 
Embraces the State of Illinois. 

Archdiocese of Chicago, Ill.—Rt. Rev. Peter J. 
Muldoon, D. D.. cons. July 25, 1901; Rt. Rev. James 
E. Quigley, Auxiliary Bishop, cons. February 24. 1897. 

Diocese of Alton, Ill.—Rt. Rev. James Ryan, D. 
D., cons. May 1, 1888. 

Diocese of Belleville. Ill.—Rt. 

D. D., cons. April 25, 1888. 

Diocese of Peoria, I]—Rt. Rev. John L. Spald- 
ing, D. D.. cons. May 1, 1877.—Rt. Rev. Peter J. 
O'Reilly, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop, cons. September 
21, 1900. 


Rev. 


Rev. J. Janssen, 


ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI. 


 Embraces the States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Lower Michigan. 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Obio.—Mt. Rev. Will- 


iam H. Elder, D. D., cons. May 3, 1857; transferred 
to Cincinnati January 30, 1880; succeeded July 4, 
/ 1883; Rt. Rev. Henry Moeller, Auxiliary Bishop, cons. 
. Aug. 25, 1900. 

Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio.—Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. 
Hortsmann, D. D., cons. February 25, 1892. 

Diocese of Columbus, Ohio. —Vacant. 
Diocese of Covington, Ky.—Rt. Rev. Camillus P. 
. Maes. D. D., cons. January 25, 1885. 

Diocese of Detroit, Mich.—Rt. Rev. John S. Foley, 
D. D., eons. November 4, 1888. 

Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind.—Rt. Rev. 
‘J. Alerding, D. D., cons. November 30, 1900. 

Diocese of Grand Rapids, Mich.—Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Richter, D. D., cons. April 22, 1883. 

Diocese of Indianapolis, Ind.—Rt. Rev. Francis 
S. Chatard, D. D., cons. May 12, 1878.—Rt. Rev. 
Denis O'Donaghue, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop, cons. 


April 25, 1900. 
Diocese of Louisville, Ky.—Rt. Rev. William G. 
€ Thomas S. 


Herman 


Henry 





MeCloskey, D. D., cons. May 24, 1868 
Diocese of Nashville, Tenn.—Rt. Rev. 
Byrne, D. D., cons. July 25, 1894. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE. 

Embraces the States of Iowa, Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Archdiocese of Dubuque, lowa.—Mt. Rev. John J. 
Keane. D. D., cons. Bishop August 25, 1878; ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Dubuque July 12, 1900. 
i Diocese of Cheyenne Wyo.—Rt. Rev. J. J. Keane, 
: D. D., cons. 1902. 

Diocese of Davenport, Iowa. Pru Rev. 
Cosgrove, D. 
locese of Lincoln, Neb.—Rt. 


D., cons. September 14, 
eum, D. D., cons. November 30, 1887. 


Henry 
her Thomas Bona- 





appointed Sep- 
'D. Secretary, vacant. 

Diocese of Omaha, Neb.—Rt. Rev. Richard Scan- 
nell, D. D., cons. November 30, 1887; transferred to 
Omaha January 30, 1891. 

Diocese of Sioux City.—Rt. Rev. Philip I. Gar- 
rigan, D. D., cons. May 25. 1902. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE. 
Embraces the States of Wisconsin and Northern 
Michigan. 

Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis.—Vacant. 

Diocese of Green Bay, Wis.—Rt. Rev. Sebastian 
Gebhard Messmer, D. D., cons. March 27, 1892. 
Diocese of La Crosse, Wis.—Rt. Rey. 

Sehwebach, D. D., cons. February 25, 1892. 
Diocese of Marquette and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— 
Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, D. D., cons. August "24, 1899. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
Embraces the States of Louisiana, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma Territory, In- 
dian Territory and the western part of Florida. 
Arehdiocese of New Orleans, La.—Mt. Rev. Pla- 
cide Louis Chapelle, D. D., cons. November 1, 1891; 
appointed Archbishop of Santa Fe January 12, 1894; 
transferred to New Orleans December 1, 1897. —Rt. 
Rev. Gustave R. Rouxel, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop, 
cons. April 9, 1899. 
¡Diocese of Dallas, Texas.—Rt. Rev. Edward J. 
A. Gal- 
lagher, D. D., cons. April 30, 1882, 
Diocese of Little Rock, ¡/Ark.-—Rt. Rev. 
Allen, D. D., cons. May 16, 1897. 
Diocese of Natchez, Miss.—Rt. Rev. Thomas Hes- 


J ames 


Dunne, D. D., cons. November 30, 1893. 
Diocese of Galveston, Texas.—Rt. Rev. N. 
Edward 
Fitzgerald, D. D., cons. February 3. 1867. 
Diocese of Mobile, Ala.—Rt. Rev. Edward Patrick 


lin, D. D., cons. June 18, 1889. 

"Diocese of Natchitoches, La.—Rt. Rev. A. Durler, 
D. D., cons. March 19, 1885. 

Diocese of San Antonio, Texas.—Rt. Rev. John 


Anthony Forest, D. D., cons. October 28, 1895. 
Vicariate-Apostolic of Brownsville, Texas.—Rt. 
Rev. Peter Verdaguer, D. D., Vicar-Apostolle, cons. 
November 9, 
Vicariate- Apostolic of Indian. Territory.—Rt. 
Theophile Meerschaert, D. D., 
September 8, 1891. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 
Embraces the States of New York and New Jersey. 
Archdiocese of New York.—Mt. Rev. J. M. Far- 
ley, D. D., cons. Bishop December 21. 1895; suc- 

ceeded the la te Archbishop Corrigan' in 1902. 


Rev. 
Vicar-Apostolic, cons. 


Diocese of Albany, N. Y.—Rt. Rev. Thomas M. A. 
Burke, D. D., cons. July 1. 1894. 

iDiocese of Brooklyn, N. Y.—Rt. Rev. Charles E. 
MeDonnell, D. D., cons. April 25, 1892. 

Diocese of Buffalo. N. Y.—Rt. Rev. Charles J. 
Colton, cons. August 25. 1908. 

Diocese of Newark. N. J.—Rt. Rev. John Joseph 
O'Connor. D. D., cons. July 25, 1901. 


Diocese of Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Rt. Rev. Henry 
Gabriels, D. D., cons. May 5, 1892. 
Diocese of Rochester, N. Y.—Rt. Rev. Bernard 


J. McQuaid, D. 
Diocese of Syracuse, or 


D., cons. July 12, 1868. 
Y.—Rt. Rev. P. A. Lud- 


den. D. D.. cons. May 1. 1887. ; 
Diocese of Trenton, N. J.—Rt. Rev. James A. Mc- 


Faul, D. D., cons. October 18, 1894. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF OREGON. 
Embraces the States of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, and Alaska Territory, 
Archdiocese of Oregon City, Oregon.—Mt. Rev. 
Alexander Christie, D. D., cons. June 29, 1898, 
Bishop of Vancouver, appointed Archbishop of Ore- 
gon April 11, 1899. 
Diocese of Baker City, Oregon.—Rt. Rev. 
J. O'Reilly. cons. in 1903. 
Diocese of Bolse, Idaho.—Rt. A. J. Glorleux, 


Charies 


Rev. 


D. D., cons. April 19, 1885. 
Diocese of Helena, Mont.—Rt. Rev. John B. Bron- 
del, D. D., cons. December 14, 1879. 


Diocese of Seattle, Wash.—Rt. Rev. Edward 
O'Dea, D. D., cons. September 8, 1896. 
Prefecture-Apostolle of Alaska.—Very Rev. J. B. 


Rene, S. J., appointed March 16, 1897. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Embraces the State of Pennsylvania. 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa.—Mt. Rev. P. J. 
Ryan, D. D., cons. April 14, 1872; succeeded to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Philadelphia June 8, 1884.— 
ndn Edmund F. Prendergast, D. D., Coadjutor- 
shop 
Diocese of Altoona, Pa.—Rt. Rev. Eugene A. Gar- 
vey, D. D., cons. September 8, 1901. 
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dir of Brie, Pa.—Rt. 
rice D., cons. February 24, 

Diocese of Harrisburg, Pa. —Rt. 
Shanahan, D. D., cons. May 1, 1899. 

Diocese of Pittsburg, Pa.—Rt. 
D. D., cons. August 2, 1885; Rt. 
Canevin, Auxiliary Bish 


Rev. J. F. Regis 
o 
Diocese of ME UR Pa. —Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, 
. D., cons. March 22, 


ARCHDIOCESE. or ST. LOUIS. 
Embraees the States of Missouri and Kansas. 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo.—Mt. Rev. J. J. 

Kain, D. D., cons. May 23, 1875; promoted to the 

Archiepiscopal See of St. Louis May 21, 1595. Rt. 

re J. Glennon, Coadjutor Bishop, cons. June 29, 
6. 


Diocese of Concordia, Kan.—Rt. Rev. John F. 
Cunningham, D. D., cons. September 21, 1898. 

Diocese of Kansas City, Mo.—Rt. 'Rev. John J. 
Hogan, D. D., cons. September 13, 1868, 

Diocese of Leavenworth, Kan.—Rt. Rev. Louis M. 
Fink, O. S. B., D. D., cons. June 11, 1871; Bishop 
of Leavenworth, changed to Kansas City May 20, 
1891; reverted to Leavenworth March 5, 1897. 

Diocese of St. Joseph, Mo.—Rt. Rev. Maurice F. 
Burke, D. D., cons. October 28, 1887; transferred to 
St. Joseph 1893. 

Kan.—Rt. Rev. J. J. Hen- 


Diocese of Wichita, 

nessy, D. D., cons. November 21, 1888. 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. PAUL. 
Embraces the States of Minnesota, South Dakota and 
North Dakota. 

Archdiocese of St. Paul Minn.—Mt. Rev. John 
Ireland, D. D., cons. December 21, 1875; appointed 
Archbishop May 15, 1888. 


The Roman Catholic 


APOSTOLIO DELEGATION.—Mt. Rev. Donatus 
Sbarretti, cons. February 3, 1900, Apostolic Delegate 
for the Dominion of Canada, appointed in 1902; Sec- 
tetary of the Delegation, Rev. Edward Fisher, O. F. 
M.; Private Secretary, Rev. Etienne. 

ARCHDIOCESE OF HALIFAX. 

Archdiocese of Halifax. — Mt. Rey. 
O'Brien, D. D., cons. January 21, 

Diocese of "Antigonish. —Rt. 
D. D., cons. May 22, 1870. 

Diocese of harlottetown RE Rev. James Charles 
McDonald, D. D., cons. August 28, 1890. 

Diocese of Chatham.—Rt. Rev. James Rogers, D. 
D., cons. August 15, 1860.—Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Barry, D. D., cons. February 11. 1900. coadjutor. 

Diocese of St. John.—Ht. Rev. Timothy Casey, 
D. D., cons. February 11, 1900 

ARCHDIOCESE OF KINGSTON. 

Archdiocese of Kingston.—Mt. Rev. Charles Hugh 
Gauthier, D. D.. cons. October 28, 1890. 

Diocese of Peterborough.—Rt. Rev. Richard Al- 
phonse O'Connor. D. D.. cons. May 1, 1889. 

ARCHDIOCESE OF MONTREAL. 

Archdiocese of Montreal.—Mt. Rev. Paul Bru- 
chesi, D. D., cons. August 8, 1897. 

Diocese of St. Hyacinth.—Rt. Rev. Maxime De- 
celles, D. D., cons. March 9, 1893. 

Diocese of Sherbrooke.—Rt. Rev. Paul Laroque, 
D. D., cons. November 30, 1893. 

D. 


Rev. John E. Fitzmau- 
1898. 

Rev. John W. 
Rev. R. Phelan, 


1883. 
Rev. John Cameron, 


Diocese of Valleyfield. —Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Emard, 
D., cons. June 9, 1892. 

ARCHDIOCESE OF OTTAWA. 
Archdiocese of Ottawa.—Mt. Kev. Joseph Thomas 
Duhamel, D. D., cons. October 28, 1874. 

Diocese of Pembroke.—Rt. Rev. Narcisse-Zephirin 
Lorrain, D. D., cons. June 9. 1892. 
ARCHDIOCESE OF QUEBEC. 
Archdiocese of Quebec.—Mt. Rev. L. N. Begin, 
cons. October 28, 1888. 


1 
Cornelius D. 
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Diocese of Duluth, Minn.—Rt. Rev. James Me- 


Golrick, D. D., cons. December 21, 1889. 

Diocese of Fargo, N. Dakota.—Rt. Rev. John Shan- 
ley, D. D., cons. December 27, 1889. 

Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn.—Rt. Rev. James 
Trobec, D. D., cons. September 21, 1897. 

Diocese of Sioux Falls S. Dakota.—Rt. Rev. 
Thomas O'Gorman, D. D., cons. April nm. E 

Diocese of Winona, Minn.—Rt. Rev. J. B. Cotter, 
D. D., cons. December 27, 1889. 

Diocese of Lead, S. Dakota.—Rt. Rev. J. N. 


Stariha, cons. 1902. 

ARCHDIOCESE OF 8AN FRANCISCO. 
Embraces the States of California, Nevada and all 
the territory east to the Colorado River, 

Archdiocese of San Francisco, Cal.—Mt. Rev. Pat- 
rick W. Riordan, D. D., cons. September 18, 1883; 
succeeded to the ’ Archiepiscopal See of San Francisco 
December 28, 1884. Rt. Rev. George Montgomery, 4. 
D., Coadjutor Bishop, cons. April 8, 1894. 

"Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles, Cal.—Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, cons. November 24, 1901. 


Diocese of Sacramento, Cal.—Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Grace, D. D., cons. June 16, 1896. 
Diocese of Salt Lake City, joe —Rt. Rev. L. 


Scanlan, D. D., cons. June 29, 
CHDIOCESE OF SANTA FE. 

Embraces the State of Colorado and the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Archbishop of Santa Fe—Mt. Rev. Peter Bour- 
gade, D. D., cons. May 1, 1885; appointed Archbishop 
of Santa Fe January 7, 1895 S. 

Diocese of Denver, 'Col.—Rt. Rev. Nicholas Matz, 
D. D., cons. October 28, 1887. 

Granjon, 


Diocese of Tucson, Arizona.—Rt. 
D. D., cons. June 17, 1900. 
Church in Canada. 
Diocese of Chicoutimi.—Rt. Rev. Michael Thomas 
Labrecque, D. D., cons. May 22, 1892. 
Diocese of Nicolet.—Rt. Rev. Elphege Gravel, D. 


D., cons. August 2, 1885. 
Diocese of Rimouski.—Rt. Rev. A. A. Blais, D. 
Rev. F. X. Cloutler, 


D., cons. May 18, 1890. 

Diocese of Three Rivers.—Rt. 

Prefecture Apostolic of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
—Rt. Rev. M. T. Labrecque, D. D., Bishop of Chl- 
coutimi, administrator. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. BONIFACE. 

Archdiocese of St. Boniface.—Mt. Rev. Louis Ph. 
Langevin, O. M. I., D. D., cons. March 29, 1895. 

Diocese of New Westminster.—Rt. Rev. Augustin 
Dontenwill, D. D., O. M. I., cons. August 22, 1897. 

Diocese of St. Albert.—Rt. Rev. Vitalis J. Gran- 
din, O. M. I., D. D., cons. November 30, 1859.—Rt. 
Rev. Emile J. Legal, O. M. I, D. D., coadjutor 
bishop, cons. June 16, 1897. 

Vicarlate-Apostolic of Athabaska.—Rt. Rev. Emlle 


Rev. Henry 


Grouard, O. M. D. D., cons. August 1, 1891.—Rt. 
Rev. J. Clut, o. "M. I., D. D., auxiliary, cons. Au- 
gust 15, 67. 

Rev. G. 


Vicariate- Apostolic of Mackenzie.—Rt. 

Breynat, O. M. L., D., appointed 1901. 
Vicariate- Apostolic E Saskatchewan.—Rt. Rev. 

Albert Pascal, O. M. . D., cons. June 28, 1891. 


ARCHDIOOREE OF TORONTO. 
Oe ue um of Toronto.—Mt. Rev. Denis O'Con- 
nor. C. S. . D., cons. October 19. 1890. 
Diocese Pt Hamilton.—Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Dowling, D. D., cons. May 1. 1887. 
Diocese of London.—Rt. Rev. Fergus Patrick Mc- 
Evay, D. D., cons. August 6, 1899. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF VANCOUVER. 
Archdiocese of  Vancouver.—Rt. Rev. 
Orth, D. D., cons. June 10, 1900. 


Joseph 


Bartram 


The Roman Catholic Church in Newfoundland. 


Diocese of Harbor Grace—Mt. Rev. 
Diocese of St. Johns—Rt. Rev. M. F. 


Howley, 
Vicariate-Apostolic of St. George.—Rt. 


R. MOOD A D. D., cons. August Ge 1881. 
D. D.. 
Rev. Neil McNeil, D. D., cons. October 20, 1895. 


cons. June 24. 189 





Che Sacred College of Cardinals. 


ACCORDING TO THEIR RANK OF PRECEDENCE, 


l CARDINAL BISHOPS. 

Louis dä) di Santo Stefano; born at Bene 
Vaglenna July 9, 1828; created December 22, 1872; 
Bishop of Palestrina, March 24, 1884: Bishop of Porto 
and Santa Rufina, May 24, 1889; Bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri, August 16, 1896; Dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, Camerlengo, Arch-Chancellor of the Roman Uni- 


versity. Prefect of the Congregation of Ceremontes. 
Res.—Rome, via Nationale, 149. 


Serafino Vannutelli, Grand Penitentiary of the 


Holy Catholic Church: born at Genazzano "November 
20. 1834: created Mareh 14, 1887; Bishop of Frascati. 
Kes.—Home, via Monte Glordano, 91. 

born at Monteflascone January 22, 


Mario Mocenni; 
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ee created January 16, 1893; Bishop of Sabina. Rites; born at Montefiscone March 4, 1847; created 

es.—Rome, Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano. - June 22, 1896. Res.—Rome, Villa Celimontana. 
Anthony Agliardi; born at Cologno al Serio Sep- Serafino Cretoni; born at Soriano September 4, 

tember 4, 1832; created June 22, 1896; Bishop of Al- 1833; created June 22, 1896.  Res.—Home, Dogana 

bano, December 14, 1900. Res.—Rome, via Giulia, Vecchia, 29. 

147. Joseph Prisco, ER of Naples; born at Bos- 
Vincent Vannutelli; born at Genazzano December cotrecase September 18, 1836; created November 30, 

5, 1836; created December 30, 1889; Bishop of Pales- 1896. 


trina, April 19, 1900. Res.—Rome, via Giulia, 147. Josep Mary Marun de Benes vi SC Iglesia, 
i pain; born at eaclabila, ocese 0 alamanea, 
CARDINAL 'PRIESTS. August 26, 1835; created April 19, 1897. 


Joseph Sebastian Netto, O. F. M., Patriareh of Peter Hercules Coullie, Archbishop of Lyons; born 
Lisbon; born at Lagis February 8, 1841; created at Paris March 15, 1829; created April 19, 1897. 
Mareh 24, 1884. William Mary Joseph Laboure, Archbishop of 

Peter Jeremiah Michael Angelo Celesia, O. S. B., Rennes; born at Archiet-le-Petit October 27, 1841; 
Archbishop of Palermo; born at Palermo January 13, created April 19, 1897. 

1814; created November 10, 1884. ` John Casali; born at Rome January 30, 1838; ere- 
Alphonsus Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua; born ated June 19, 1899. Res.—Rome, Palazzo Barberini. 
at Marsiglia February 5, 1824; created July 27, 1885; Francis de Paula Cassetta; born at Rome August 
Librarian of the Roman Catholie Chureh. 12, 1845; created June 19, 1899. Res.—Piazza S. 

Patrick Francis Moran, Archbishop of Sidney, N. Maria Maggiore, Palazzo Cassetta. 
S. W.; born at Leighlinbridge, Ireland, September 17, Januarius Portanova, Archbishop of Regglo-Cala- 
1880; created July 27, 1885. bria; born at Naples October 11, 1845; created Juné 
Benedict Mary Langenieux, Archbishop of Rheims; 19, 1899. 
born at Villefranche October 15, 1824; created June Joseph Francica-Nava di Bontife, Archbishop of 
1886. Catania; born at Catania July 23, 1846; created June 
James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore; born at 19, 1899, 
Baltimore July 23, 1834: created June 7, 1886. Francis Desideratus Mathieu, Archbishop of Tou- 
Cajetan Aloisi-Masella; born at Pontecorvo Sep- louse; born at Einville May 28, 1839; created June 
tember 30, 1826; created March 14, 1887.  Res.— 19, 1899. 
Rome, della Dataria Apostolico. Peter Respighi, Vicar-General of His Holiness; 
Mariano Hampolla, del Tindaro; born at Polizzi, born at Bologna September 22, 1843; created June 19, 
August 17, 1813; created March 14, 1887; Secretary 1899. Res.—Home, Palazzo del Vicariato. 
of State, Archpriest of the Basilica Vaticana.  Res.— Augustinus Richelmy, Archbishop of Turin; born 
Rome, Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano. at Turin November 29, 1850; created June 19, 1899. 
Francis Mary Benjamin Richard, Archbishop of James Missia, Archbishop of Gorizia; born at Lut- 
Paris; born at Nantes March 9, 1819; created May temburg June 30, 1838; created June 19, 1899. 
24, 1889, Alexander Sanminiatelli Zabarella; born at Radi- 
Peter Lambert Goossens, Archbishop of Mecheln; condoli August 4, 1840; created June 19, 1899. Res.— 
born at Perk July 18, 1827; created May 24, 1889. Rome. . 
Anthony Joseph Gruscha, Archbishop of Vienna; Donatus Mary Dell'Olio, Archbishop of Benevent; 
born at Vienna November 3, 1820; created June 1, Porn at Bisceglie December 27, 1847; created April 


Angelo di Pietro; born at Vivare May 26, 1828; Sebastlan Martinelli; born at S. Anna August 20, 
created January 16, 1893; Prefect of the Congrega- 1818; created April 15, 1901. 
tion of the Council. Res.—Rome, Palazzo Cardelli, Cassimir Geunari; born at Maratea December 27, 
via della Scrofa, 4. 1839; created April 15, 1901. Res.—Rome. 


Michael Logue, Archbishop of Armagh: born at Leo Skrbensky, Archbishop of Prague; born at 
Raphoe October 1, 1840; created January 16, 1893. Hausford June 12, 1862; created April 15, 1901. 

Claudius Vaszary, O. Be B., Prince-Archbishop of Julius Boschi, Archbishop of Ferrara; born at 
Gran and Primate of Hungary; born at Kerszthel Perugia Mareh 2, 1838; created April 15, 1901. 
February 12, 1832; created January 16, 1893. Augustin Riboldi, Bishop of Pavia; born at Pa- 

George Kopp, Bishop of Breslau; born at Duder- derno Milanese February 18, 1839; created April 15, 
stadt July 27, 1837; created January 16, 1893. 1901. 

Adolphe Louis Albert Perraud, Bishop of Autun, John Kniaz de Kozlelsko Puzyna, Bishop of Cra- 
France; born at Lyons, France, February 7, 1828; covia; born at Gwordiec September 13, 1812; created 
created January 16, 1893. April 15, 1901. 

Victor Lucian Sulpice Lecot, Archbishop .of Bor- Bartholomew Bacilieri, Bishop of Verona; born at 
deaux; born at Montscout-Lizerolles January 8, 1831; Breonio March 27, 1842; created April 15, 1901. 
created June 12, 1893. CARDINAL DEA 

Lawrence Schlauch, Bishop of Grosswardein, Hun- BACONS. 
gary; born at UJ-Arad March 27, 1824; created June Louis Macchi; born at Viterbo March 3, 1832: cre- 
12, 1893. ated February 11. 1889; First Deacon; Secretary of 

Cyriacus Mary Sancha y Hervas, Archbishop of the Brefs. Res.—f«due, Palazzo Massimo, Piazza 
Toledo, Spain; born at Quintana del Pidio June 17, Aracoeli, 30. 

1838: created May 18, 1894. Andreas Steinhuber, S. J.; born at Utlau Novem- 

Dominic Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna; born at ber 11, 1825; created January 1, 1893; Prefect of the 
Montegranero June 13, 1851; created May 18, 1894. Congregation of the Index. Res.—Rome, via di S. 

Andreas Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan; born at Nicola la Tolentino, 8. 

Pratoniano August 13, 1850; created May 18, 1894. Francis Segna; born at Pogglo Ginolfo August 31, 

Francis Satolli; born at Marsciano July 21, 1839; 1836; created May 18, 1894; Prefect of the Vatican 
created November 29, 1895; Prefect of the Congrega- Archives. Res.—Rome, via di Ripetta, 102. 
tion of Studies. Res.—Rome, Canonica di S. Giovanni ` Raphael ‘Pierotti, O. P: born at Forbano del Ves- 
in Laterano. covo January 1, 1836; created November 30, 1896. 

Jerome Mary Gotti, D. C.. Prefect of the 'Propa- 'Res.—Rome. via Buoncompagni, 160. 
ganda Fide; born at Genoa March 29, 1834; created Joseph Vives y Tuto; born at S. Andrea de Lle- 
November 29, 1895. Res.—Rome, Foro Traiano, 51. vaneras February (5, 1854; created June 19, 1899. 

Salvator Cassanas y Pages, Bishop of Urgel, Spain; Res.—Rome, via Buoncompagni, 160. 
born at Barcelona September 5, 1834; created Novem- Franeis Della Volpe; born at Ravenna December 
ber 29, 1895. 24, 1844; created June 19, 1899. Res.—Rome. 

Achilles Manara, Archbishop of Ancona; born at Aloysius Tripepi; born at Cardeto June 21, 1830; 
Bologna November 20, 1829; created November 29, created April 15, 1901. Res.—Rome. . 

1895. Felix Cavagnis; born at Bordogna January 13, 
Dominic Ferrata, Prefect of the Congregation of 1841; created April 15, 1901. 


Cable ef Living American Protestant Episcopal Bishops. 
Order of Precedence in the House of Bishops. - 


Name. = See, Consecrated. Time and Place of Birth. 








Channing M, Williams|2d [China Japan (Miss.).1stYeddo,’74.R.’89/Oct. 3, 1866|July 18, 1829, | Richmond, . 
Dan’! Sylvester Tuttle | 1st |Utah, etc. (Miss,)......Bp. Mo., 6|May 1, 1867|Jan. 26, 1837. | Windham, Ki 
Benj. Wistar Morris..|2d | Oregon (Miss.) and Washington to 1880.|Dec. 3, 1808|May 30, 9, | Welisbo o', Pa, 
Wm, Croswell Doane. | 1st J Albany ............ erete eei se POD. 1869| Mar. 2, 1832. | Boston, Mase, 


. D. Huntington .|1st [Central New York... RP MAP 
Nevada (Miss.) Assist.-Bp.Pa.,'86;Bp.'87 


2, 
Fred April 8, 1869|May 28, 1819, | Hadley. Masa. 
Ozi William Whitaker! 1st 8, 


Jct. 18, 1869| May 10,1830, New Salem, Mass, 
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TABLE OF LIVING AMERICAN PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOPS.—Continued. 
Name, a See, Consecrated. Time and Place of Birth, 
Wm. Woodruff Niles. |2d |New Hampshire.....ooococooooooo.. Sept. 21, 1870|May 24, 1832, Hatley. Canada, 
William Hobart Hare |1st |Niobrara (eg). South "Dakota, 1883! Jan. 1873|May 17, 1838, Princeton, N. J. 
Alexander C. Garrett.|1st | North. Tena | (Miss.). Bp, Dallas, 1895|Dec, 20: 1874 |Nov. : 1832, Ballymot, Ireland. 
Fromas dec las. Kentucky (As8t.)..... wee Bp. 1834 Jane 21, 4875 je 26, eal ; Richmond, E 
D r rou ... e1sey CovreeoseeeeSevoaosesoeoesoce eD, , D CH [] own Telan 
Georgo De N C llespte lst | Western Michigan. VAI RM CARERE I XR x eb 24, 1875 |June 14, 1819, |Goshen, N. Y. ds 
Lin e Jagger.. |1st [Southern Ohio..... ————— ril 28, 1875 June , 1839, | New York City. 
dw, McLaren. |3d |Illinois.......... NS . .Ohicago, "1883 Dos 6, 1875| Dec, 13, 1831,|Geneva, N. Y. 
dies Wm, Peterkin |lst | West Virginid..o.ooormo.oo.oo...... May 30, 1878|Mar. 21, 1841, Washington Go. Mà. 
G. Franklin Seymour. |1st |S ringfield ao SM June 11, 187$| lan, , 1829, | New York Cit 
‘hos, Alfred e 2dt| Northern New Jersey... Newark, '1886|Jan. 8, 1880|Mar. 13, 1818, Philadelphia, Ja. 
Leigh It, Brewer..... lst | Montana i8S.).ccccecccecessscces-(Dec. 8, 1880'Jan. 20, 1839,|Berkshire, Vt. 
Cortlandt Whitehead. 2d |Pittsburg | ...... Serre reer tere 25, 1882,0ct. 30, 1842 [New York Ci.y 
Hugh M, Thom 2d |Mississippi (Asst)).......... Bp. 1887|Feb. 24,1883|June 5,1830, Co Londonden: Je. 
Henry Coda otet Tth|New York (Asst.)...........Bp, 1887/0ct. 20, 1883| May 25, 1835, [Schenectady, NY 
Alfred M, Randolph: Ist | Virg nia (Asst.)..... Bp. So, Va., 1892/Oct. 21, 1883| Aug, 31, 1836, | Winchester, Va, 
Wm. David Walker.. North Dakota (Miss,) . West. N. Y.1897|Dec. 20, 1883|June 29; 1839,|New York ity. 
Alfred A. Watson. ...Jist[(Bast CarolihB..seeceecceccecccecc..|ADril 1 ,1884|Aug, 21, 1818,| Now York City. 
William Paret....... Gth Maryland: crees sev mn ea nr n sss Jan. , 1885 |Sept, 23, 1826, | New York d 
George Worthington. |2d |Nebraeka ... eocococceeeccee  liFeb. 24, 1885|Oct. 14, 1840 | Lenox, Mass 
Samuel D. Ferguson. |4th|Cape. Palmas (bss, y A x e DET June , 1885|Jan. 1,1842, Charleston S. O, 
Edwin Gardner Weed Läd |Florida ................. ug, 11, 1886|July 


Ethelbert falbot.... |3d |Wyo. and "Idaho ` (Miss, 


e Pa, 1898 Mas 27, 1887 | Oct. 


23. 1847, Savannah, Ga. 
9, 1848. | Fayette, Mo. 


‘Wm. Forbes Adams. . {1st |New Mex.(Miss,) R'd.'76; ton,'8í Jan, 17, 1875¡Jan 2, 1833, |1reland. 
Jas. Steptoe Johnston |2d | Western Texas (Miss tie Mc DP UE Jan,  6,1888|June 9, 3, Church Hill, Mies. 
Abiel Leonard....... 2d [Nevada and Utah (Miss.)............|Jan. 25, 1888 June 26, 1848 | Fayette, Mo, 
Leighton Coleman. 2d {Delaware .... ae een wee, .[Oct. 18, 1888| May , 1837 Philadelphia Pa. 
John Mills Kendrick. |3d |Arizona and New Mexico... ci... Jan. 18, 1889|May 14, 1836, Gamb er, Ohlo, 
Boyd Vincent.......|.. . [Southern Ohio (Asst)..............|Jan, 25,1889|May 18, 1845 | Erie, Pa, 
Charles C. Grafton...|2d [Fond-du-Lac ........ eeseececccccc..|ADril 25, 18859 | April 12, 1830,| Boston, Mass, 
Wm, Andrew Leonard|4:h|OLio...... SUR. BBO Maa DR RRMA SS CORA OR Oct. 12, 1889|July 15, 1848,| Southport, Conn, 
Thos. Fred'k Davies. |3d |Michigan ........... o SCC: oct 18, 1889|Aug, 31, 1831, | Fairfield, Conn. 
Anson Rogers Graves. |lst |The Platte..cscecsccccccec , 1890| April 13, 1842, | Wells, Vt. 
William Ford Nichols |2d [California (Asst.)......... +++Bp. "1893 Jane 24, 1890|June 4. 1849, |Lloyd, N. Y. 
Edward Robert Atwilllist |West Missouri. ....... ct. 14, 1890|Feb. 18, 1840 [Red Hook, N. Y. 
Davis Sessums. .. ... 4th|Louisiana (Asst.).......... + «BD. 1891 June 24, 1891|July 7,1858, | Hovston, Texas, 
Isaac Lea Nicholson..|5th|Milwaukee ......... enn .|Oct. 28, 189. |Jan. ` 1844, | Baltimore, Md, 
Cleland K, Nelson... |3d [Georgia ....... es Rata als Cd der Feb. 24.1892 May 23, 1852, | Albemarle Co,, Va. 
George H, Kinsolving 2d |'Texas (Asst.).....e.»«. ^... Bp, 1893|O0ct. 12, 1892|April 28, 1849, | Bedford, Va. 
Lemuel Henry Wells. |1st |Spokane (Miss)... Dee, 16, 1892| Dec. 3, 1841, | Yonkers, N. Y. 
illiam Crane Gray. [1st |Southern Florida (Miss.)..........- Dec: 27, 1892|Sept. 6. 1835. | Lambertville, N. J, 
Francis Key Brooke. . fist Oklahoma (Mist WEE Lian, 6, 1893|Nov, 2, 1852,|Gambier, Ohio, 
John McKim........ 3d |Japan (Miss.).... ee. ceeee eornm. ezune 14, 1893| July 17, 1852, | Pittsfield, Mag, 
Fred'k Rogers Graves |3d |China (Miss.) ....... Jun 4, 1893| Oct. 24, 1858;| Auburn, N. Y. 
Ellison Capers....... 7th|South Carolina (Asst.)..«.. "Bo. 1894 July 20, 1893|Oct. 14, 1837, | Charleston. S. C. 
homas Frank Gai!or gd Tennessee (Asst.)...... A BD 1898|July 25, 1893|Sept. 17, 1856;|Jackson, Miss. 
William Lawrence. 6th| Mass chusetts Oct 5, 1893| May 30, 1850, Boston, Mas». 
Jos. Blount. Cheshire, 5ih|North Carolina (Asst.)...... Bp. 1893 Oct 15, 1893|Mar, 27. 1850.|Tarborough, N. 
Arthur C. A, Hall... |3d [Vermont ewe, | Feb. 2, 1894|April 12, 1847, Een perd Road. 
ngland 
John Hazen White...|4th|Indiana.........1st Mich. City, 1899 May 1, 1895|Mar, 10, 1849, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Frank R. Millspaugh. 3d Kansas co. o.opoOPCCPDMILC. ee. ..ec eres... Sep . 19, 1895 April 12, 1 48, | Nichols, Tioga Co., 
Peter Trimble Rowe..|lst|Alaska (Mis&)...eeeeeeeeocccccccc pov; 30, 1895|Nov. 20, 1856. Toronto, Canada. 
Lewis William Burton |Ist xington ......eeeevocoocco c .|Jan. 30, 1896|Nov, 9, 1852, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joseph H, Johnson. ..|1st |Los Angeles, ...oooonoorroorooooos.. | Feb. 24, 1896 June 7,1847, Schenectad y Y. 
Henry Yates Satterleo|1st Washington, D. Oe, | Mar, 25, 1896 Jan. 11, 1843, | New York ity. 
Gershom M. Williams|lst|Marquette ...ooooooooooooooooo...co. [May  1,1896|Feb. 11, 1857, Hamilton N. Y. 
James Dow Morrison.|lst|Duluth ........... eer I Feb, 2.1897 Oct. 16, 1844, Waddington N. Y. 
Chauncey B. Brewster ate Connecticut (Coadiutor) . . Bp. 1899 Oct" 28, 1897|sept. 5, 1848, | Windham, Conn. 
Robt, Atkinson Gibson|... | Virginia (Coadjutor)........ Bp. 1902 Nov. 3, 1897|July 9,1846, Petersburg, Va. 
W. Neilson MeVickar |... |Rhode Island Ji Coadjutor). tues Jan, 27, 1899|Oct, 19, 1843.|New York City. 
William M. Brown...!5th| Arkansas (Coadjutor)...,.. ..Bp. 1899 June 24, 1895 | Nov. 1859. Orrville, Ohio. 
Junius Moore Horner. |1st | Asheville (Miss.) .. ... Ra Qaeda ded ie d Dec. 28,1898|July 7, 1859,| Oxford. N. C. 
Win, Hall Moreland.. ze Sacramento (Miss.)........... Jan. 25, 1899|April 9; 1861.|Charleston, S. O, 
Samuel Cook Edsall. .[2d |North Dakota (Miss,). 2d Minn., 1901|Jan. 25, 1899|Mar. 4, 1860, Dixon, Ill. 
Theodcre N. Morrison a4 lowa . 0.9900009580000000900000000000 Feb. 22, 1899 Feb, 18, 1850, O Hawa, I: 1. 
Jas. Brown Funsten. .|1st Boise (MisB.)..o.o.ooooorooommoro.... [April 27, 1899 | July , 1856, | Clarke Co., Va. 
Jos. Marshall Francis 5th|Indiana ........... ..ooroo.o..-.|[Sept, 21, 1899| April 6, 1862. Eaglesmere, ENS 
Arthur I. Williams.. |... | Nebraska (Coad Sa eessocceccecece.|Oct, 18, 1899|Jan. 30, 1853, [Owen Sound, 
ym Dor all Gravatt. . s Dot Virginia. (goa utor)..ooooo.... ors 10, 1959 Dec. 15, 1858, 
Sidney Q. Partridge. (le oto, Japan y eb, > 
Robert Codman, . Vd Miine Se j PER A SS coccoceeceeceee.|Feb, 24, 1900| Dec, 30, 1859, Boston, Mass 
Charles P, Anderson. |... SE (Coadjut OT) ....oooooorooo...[Feb, 24, 1900|/Sept, e Kemptville, Ze, 
Reginald H. Weller, Jr|... | Fond- oe (Coadjutor) eeoeegecoccs Nov. , 1 Nov, 6, 1 7, Jefferson C. ty, M 
]hed.rick W, Taylar. 2d Quincy e»9*20090090080000999 Aug. 6, 1901 |Jan, 11, 1855, Toledo, Ohio, 
Cameron Mann...... orth Dakota’ (Miss.)..ceccccoscevce|DEG, 1901 
Charles Hon Brent. qa Philippine Islands (Miss.)......««»..| Dec, 19, 1901 
Frederic W. eator.. 3d Olymp a (Miss. ).. Raeeteeeebégeëeeéeegee Jan, ` 1902 
Frederick Burgess....|2d Pisland. eoecotovececoececeeeoc.|JAL, , 1902 
James A. Ingle...... 1st Han ow, ChiMa....o.oooosoororo....[Peb, 24, 1902 
Alex, H, Vinton. .list| Western Massachusetts...ccccceccee: pril 22, 1902 
Charles S. Olmsted. . 3d Colorado eeoer eeeoeeseeeeeeeseses May 1, 1902 
Alcx, Macka Smith. e» | Pennsylvania (Gondiutor). eccseoccee s. [May 1, 1902 
Jas. H. Van Buren...|lst|Porto Ric0.....ooooooooo.rrroncross. [June 24, 1902 
Henry B. Restarick.. Hat | Honolulu... ecocccccecces.lJUuly 2, 1902 
Charles T, ee Central New York “(Coadjutor). eovee-(Oct, 2, 1902 
vavid H, Greer. New York (Coadjutor)...o.oooomo...o. 
Presbyterian Assemblies. 


'The offücers of the last General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in this county are: Moderator, 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., LL. D., Princeton, N. 
J.; Stated Clerk, Rev. W. H. Roberts, D. D., LL. 
D., No. 1319 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
' Trustees are: President, Samuel G. Perks. LL. D., 
Philadelphia; Treasurer, F. K. Hipple. LL. Phila- 
delphia; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Edward B. 
Hodges D. D., No. 1319 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Board of Home Missions, Board of Foreign 


Missions and Board of Church Erection are located at 
No. 156 Fifth avenve, New York City. 

The Trustees of the General Assembly, the Boards 
of Education, of Publication and Sunday-Sehool Work 
and of Ministerial Relief are at No. 1819 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At No. 516 Market street, Pittsburg, Pa., is the 
Board of Missions for Freedmen, and at No. 115 
Monroe street, Chicago, Ill, is the Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies. 

The office of the Assembly Herald, the church 
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magazine, is at No. 166 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
''he officers of the last General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, commonly 


Secretary Publication, A. L. Philips, D. D., pro 
tem, vice J. K. Hogan, D. D., who died in August. 
A new department was added, that of ministerial re- 





known as the BOUEDOEH rg har aa Church, were: lief, for which Rev. J. S. McElroy, D. D., of Rich- 
Moderator, Kev. W. F. Hall, D. , Columbia, S. C.; mond, Va., was chosen secretary. 
Bisbops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Name. ` Residence. Elected. Name, Residence. Elected. 
John C. Keener..... New Orleans, La, ......... 1810 ||J. S. Key............. Sherman, Mo............. 1886 
Alpheus W. Wilson...Baltimore, Md. .......... 882 |O. P. Fitzgerald..... Nashville, Tenn.......... 1890 
J.C. Granberry...... Ashland, Va..... PR CEA YU 1882||E. E. Hoss.......... Mont Eagle, Tenn........ 1902 
R. K. Hargrove...... Nashville, Tenn........... 1882||A. Coke Smith....... Norfolk, Va....... ess... 1902 
W. W. Duncan..... ...Spartansburg, S. C........ 1886||W. Candler........ Atlanta, Ga........... e... 1898 
E. B. Hendrix....... Kansas City, Mo.......... 1886||H. bé Morrisson....... Louisville, Ky......... .... 1898 
C. B. Galloway...... Jackson, Miss..... A 1886 

Bisbops of tbe Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Name. Residence. Elected. Residence. Elected. 
Thomas Bowman..... East Orange, N. J........ 1872), Jam Ne FitzGerald. St. Louis, Mo............ 1 
Randolph S. Foster...Hoxbury, Mass........... 1872! | Isaac W. Joyce.. . Minneapolis, Minn. ... 1888 
Stephen M. Merrill...Chicago, Ill. Ux sp 1812! Daniel A. Goodsell. .. Chattanooga, Tenn... 1888 
Edward G. Andrews..New York City.. IS 1872|| James M. Thoborn... Miss. Bis. S. Asia iN. Y.City) 1888 
Henry W. Warren....Denver, Col.............-. 880,| Charles C. McCabe. . .Omaha, Neb............. . 1896 
Cyrus D. Foss....... Philadelphia, Pa. os 1880.| Earl Cranston...... . Portland, Ore.............. 1896 
John M, Walden..... Cincinnati Ohio .......... 1884! ¡ Joseph C. Hartzell... Mis. Bis, Africa Ma ME a). 1596 
Willard F. Mallalieu. Ree Mass. .. 1884j! David H. Moore. ..... Shanghai, China ... .... 1900 
Charles H. Fowler... Buffalo, N. Y............. 1884| John W. Hamilton.. San Francisco, Cal. 1900 
John H. Vincent..... Zurich, Ee ... 1888]! Frank W. Warne..... Mis. Bis. S. Asia (Calcutta) 1900 





Bishops of tbe Reformed Episcopal Church. 


Bishop of the Northwest and l residing Bishop of 
the Church the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., 
No. 967 West Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, D. D., 
Bishop of the Synod of Chicago, No. 2409 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago Il]. 

The Rt. Rev. Edward Wilson, D. D. (retired), 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 

The Rt. Rev. P 


. Stevens, Bishop of the Special 


Jurisaiction of the South, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

The Rt. Rev. Edward Cridge, D. D., Bishop of the 
Jurisdiction of the Pacific, Victoria, British Columbia. 

The Rt. Rev. William T. Sabine, D. D., Bishop of 
the Jurisdiction of Philadelphia and New York, No. 
960 Madison avenue, New York Sup 

Bishop Herman T. Hoffman, D Bishop of the 
Synod of Canada, No. 1317 North ‘Broa street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Sporting Records. 
AMERICA CUP RACES OF 1903. 


DUNCAN 

After months of preparation and endless discussion 
the long talked of race for the America Cup_be- 
tween the Yankee defender, Reliance, and the Eng- 
lish challenger, Shamrock III., was sailed during the 
last of August and the first part of September last 
year and as in all previous contests the American 
yacht won three straight races; and the cup will 
remain in the custody of the New York Yacht Club 
for another year at least. 

Last year’s race was the thirteenth contest for 
this Blue Ribbon of the Sea (that is, counting the 
America’s original victory) and in some respects it 
was the most disappointing ever sailed for this time- 
honored mug. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, the challenger’s owner, before 
the races was full of confidence, and, according to 
British experts, the Fife boat was the most wonder- 
ful light-weather craft ever launched. Whatever the 
third Shamrock may have been on the other side, 
she certainly proved a grievous disappointment to 
her owner, designer and admirers on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

All of the races were sailed in light winds and 
a gentle rol] of a sea which were supposed to suit 
the Irish boat a dot, yet when it came to racing 
there never waS a minute when the Fife boat was 
in it, and, take it all in all, she was about the 
worst-licked single sticker that has raced for the 
Cup since the Thistle fiasco in 1889. 

In spite of Sir Thomas's confidence and the glow- 
ing reports of the Shamrock’s preliminary trials, few 





Edwin D. Morgan. August Belmont. 
Americans thought the challenger had a chance after 
the boats were measured in the Erie Basin a few 
days before the first race. When it was announced 
that the Reliance carried nearly 2,000 square feet 
more sail, or nearly 12 per cent more canvas, than 
the challenger the result was a foregone conclusion, 
barring accidents, before the first race started and 
few people on this side of the Atlantic were sur- 
prised at the result of the races. The principal 
dimensions of the two boats follow’: 








Description. | Reliance. | Shamrock, 

Length on water line............. 89.66 | 89.78 
Overhang, forward.».....oooo....o. 21.63 21.30 
Overhang, aft..ooooooooooooo... 26.40 23.40 
me an wes eee ‘de . sidi . of to ee 143.69 134.42 

op O oom to underside op- 
n sail halyard Rev: ecd a 149.68 144.83 

op O oom to upperside o 

throat halyard sheave..........| 17.68 | 12.52 
Topmast........o..o... m 12,00 12.31 
Eini percent of E E A i 57.60 57.85 

oreside of mast to forwar in 

of earem E ei A . A E T 84.20 81.40 

e of mai 

dr delia 117.47] 106.13 
Main af, vi SEENEN AR esc 71.76 65.77 
Spinnaker boom............ e a 83.75 81.4 
Sail area as per rule...........- 16,159.45| 14,15'.23 
Racing length......*.... eee 108.: 104.39 
un rd bone of meas gege sa ge t to 5 

Great oint of measuremen 

end of tain Booms 4325406658 201.76 187.51 


Reliance allows Shamrock 1 minute 57 seconds. 


CURRY. 

The Reliance was sailed by Captain Charles Barr, 
who twice piloted the Columbia to victory, assisted 
by Captain Lem Miller, while her amateur talent 
consisted of C. Oliver Iselin, her managing owner; 
H. M. McGildowney, representing the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club; W. . Duncan, Jr. Newberry D. 
Thorne, Woodbury Kane, Herbert C. Leeds and De- 
signer Nat G. Herreshoff. 

The Shamrock was sailed by Robert Wringe, as- 
sisted by Captain Bevis, of Shamrock I. On board 
were Robert Bacon, representing the New York 
Yacht Club; Designer William Fife and Colonel 
Sharman-Crawford. 


THE FIRST FLUKE. 


The first attempt to sail a race, which resulted in 
a failure to cover the course within the 54-hour 
time limit, occurred on August 20. 

The wind was very light from the south-southwest 
when the preparatory signal sounded and there was 
quite a slop of a sea.  Wringe seemed afraid of 
Barr as both boats stood to windward of the line 
in the preliminary manoeuvres, and in running back 
for the start Barr luffed out to westward of the 
lightship, then gybed and headed for the line, while 
Wringe ran between the lightship and the Committee 
boat and tacked right on the line so sharply that 
he killed his way and the Shamrock erossed the line 
in the leeward berth with but little headway on. 

The Reliance, with a good way on, crossed on the 
Shamrock's weather quarter, and while Wringe tried 





Sir Thomas Lipton. O. Oliver Iselin. 
to pinch the challenger across the Reliance’s bow, 
the defender slowly pulled out ahead. 

The two boats sailed fairly evenly for a time, but 
about forty minutes after the start the yachts ran 
into a heavy rain squall, After the rain ceased the 
Reliance got quite a lift and drew rapidly in front, 
while the Shamrock was almost becalmed. 

The Reliance finally rounded the outer mark at 
3:37:30, with the challenger a long distance astern. 
As the time limit was nearly up, and there was no 
possibility of finishing the contest within the time 
limit, the race was called off for the day. 

While the Reliance was fully 15 minutes ahead 




























y 
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the breeze was so fluky that the race was really no : 


test at all, except that it proved, while the wind 
held true, that the Reliance could more than hold 
her own with the challenger in what were supposed 
to be Shamrock’s own conditions, viz., a light wind 
and a roll of a sea. 


THE FIRST RACE. 


By a strange coincidence the first completed race 
of the series was sailed on Saturday, August 22, the 
anniversary of the day on which the America origi- 
nally won the Cup in 1851, when the Yankee yacht 
defeated the entire pleasure fleet of Britain. 

When the preparatory signal sounded at 11:30 
there was a fine sailing breeze of 12 or 15 knots’ 
strength from the southwest and, as the course was 
15 miles to windward and return, the starting line 
was shifted to the eastward and the turning mark 
was dropped down off the Jersey Coast. 

There was not much jockeying for the start, as 
Barr always seemed to hold the weather gauge of 
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his opponent. Just before the starting gun botb 
boats were headed for the line with the Shamrock 
leading and the Reliance astern, but to windward. 
Wringe, finding he was too soon, bore away to kill 
time and when the gun sounded the Shamrock had 
all she could do to luff clear of the Committee boat, 
The Reliance was only four seconds astern and on 
the Shamrock's weather quarter.  Jibtopsalls were 
broken out and the boats jumped almost head into 
the seas on the starboard tack. 

The Shamrock for once seemed to do good work 
and took more kindly to the swells than tbe scow- 
line Relianee and for a time iore than held her 
own with the Yankee craft, pointing quite as high 
and, if anything, footing faster. About twelve min- 
utes after the start Wringe took in his baby jibtop- 
sail and the challenger did even better. and it looked 
for a time as though the Shamrock would beat tbe 
Reliance to the outer mark. 

The defender was in a rather poor position and 
could not seem to pull out of it, so Barr soon 
tacked to port in order to get out of Shamroek's 
back wind and incidentally to get in toward the Jersey 
Shore to take advantage of tbe slight shift of wind 
to the westward. To every one's surprise, the Sham- 
rock did not follow the Rellance inshore for fully 
three minutes, and some experts think that Wringe 


made a serious error in allowing the defender to get 
; away from him. 

At any rate the Reliance certainly did better work 
on the inshore tack and seemed to foot faster and 
point higher than the challenger, which was well to 
windward of the detender's wake when sbe followed 


her inshore. Barr took in his jibtopsail on this tack 
and at 12:40 took the starboard tack once more and 
it became a question as to which boat was ahead. 
For a few moments it looked as though the Sham- 
rock would be able to clear the Reliance, but when 
they got closer together Wringe, finding that he could 
; not cross, tacked under the Reliance’s lee bow, hop- 
ing to give her his back wind. At this point, after 
nearly an bour's sailing, the boats were in almost 
exactly the same position in wbich they started. 
After a short hitch on the starboard tack Wringe 
tacked to port again at 1:02, and Barr came about 
instantly on his lee bow. As the water was getting 
smoother and the wind lighter, the Reliance begun 
to do better work as the yachts neared the outer 


mark, 

The Reliance was ahead, with the Shamrock some 
distance to windward, when the wind suddenly 
hauled to the west-southwest, which headed the Rell- 
ance and put the Shamrock to leeward. After sev- 


eral &bort tacks the Reliance rounded tbe mark 3 
| minutes 21 seconds ahead, the yacbts being timed as 








gw of the Reliance. 





follows: Reliance, 1:55:17; Shamrock, 1:58:34. 

he Shamrock's crew made a bungle of her bal- 
loon jibtopsail, but in a spinnaker run before the 
wind the ehallenger stood no chance with the Reli- 
ance, which drew further and further ahead, gaining 
6 minutes 39 seconds in the run in and winning the 
race by 9 minutes elapsed time and 7 minutes 3 sec- 


onds corrected time. 
- Summary: 
Elapsed Corrected 


Hu Turn. Finish Time, ‘ime 


. M. S. H. M. 8, H. M. 8. H. M. 8. H. M. B. 
Reliance...11:45:21 1:55:17 3:17:88 3:32:17 8:32:17 
Sham’k 111.11:45:17 1:58:34 3:26:34 3:41:17 3:37:20 


SECOND OR TRIANGULAR RACE. 


By far the most interesting contest of the series 
was the triangular race, which was sailed over a 
30-mile course of 10 miles to a leg, on August 25, 

While there was líttle wind early in the day there 
was a nice sailing breeze blowing when the prepara- 
tory signal sounded at 10:45, 

For once it looked as though Wringe would get 
the better of the start, but as usual, when the time 
came for action, Barr completely out-manoeuvred 
him and sent the Rellance over the line 36 seconds 
after the starting gun, while the Shamrock, through 


b. 


some one's blunder, did not cross until 19 seconds 
after the handicap gun. There was no exeuse for 
the Lipton boat being handicapped, as there was a 
good breeze and ber skipper bad plenty of room to 
handle ber in. 

Shamrock bad up a new Ratsey mainsail. which 
seemed to be a far better fitting piece of canvas than 
the one she sported in her first race. Both boats 
crossed the line on the starboard tack and Wringe 
flung the challenger on tbe port tack right under the 
Committee boat and Barr, who by this time was 
well to windward, followed suit on the Reliance. 

For forty minutes the pair stood in towards the 
Jersey shore on the port tack, Barr pinching the 
defender very high, while the Shamrock was salled 
wider and seemed to foot faster. 

The wind had increased considerably when the 
Reliance, which was the first to tack, came about 
and when the challenger followed her towards the 
mark a moment later it was seen that the Sham- 
rock was a bit to windward of the Yankee boat but 
some distance astern. 

Under the freshening breeze tbe yachtg heeled 
until their lee rails were almost awash, and as 
they flew for the mark the majority of the excursion 
fleet were left far astern. When near the mark 


the wind hauled more to the westward and it was 
SO that sheets 


seen that both boats had overstood, 


pom dj 
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were eased a trifle and the Reliance drew a little 
further ahead. 

Baby jibtopsails were taken in and reaching ones 
were sent up in stops, as the yachts approached the 
mark, The Reliance swung off around the mark at 
12:21:08 and broke out a large jibtopsail and set 
balloon forestaysail, while the Shamrock, which was 
timed 2 minutes and 32 seconds later, broke out a 
balloon jibtopsail, 

The Reliance had only 
and the challenger looked to have a pretty fair 
chance, when it was seen that the wind was far 
enough aft for her to carry her ballooner with ad- 
vantage. Barr, seeing that he had made an error, 
took in his jlbtopsail about three minutes after 
rounding and set a ballooner in its place, By this 
time the Shamrock had drawn up quite a bit on 


Geet and the pair were making a grand race 
O, 


Just about this time the wind hauled more to the 
westward, or Barr, at any rate, bore off a trifle and 
broke out his spinnaker and sheeted it well forward. 
but her sail 


The Shamrock followed suit, was 





trimmed too flab and the Reliance drew out quite 
a bit in front. After carrylng this sall for about 
thirteen minutes, Barr took it in and hauled more 
on the wind, while the Shamrock hung on to hers 
for six minutes longer and dropped further behind. 

Both boats finished tbe leg with ballooners and 
when the Reliance turned at 1:18:07 she had added 
1 minute 23 seconds to her lead and the Shamrock 
was 3 minutes 55 seconds behind. ` ` 

The Reliance turned with her ballooner up, but 
Barr, finding the wind too far ahead, took it in and 
sent up working head-sails. The Reliance lost some 
precious seconds through this blunder and Wringe, 
profiting by Barr's error, took in his ballooner be- 
fore rounding, so that when he hauled up on his 
core everything was trimmed in for the close reach 
ome, 

The Shamrock was only a few seconds behind her 
time allowance and a slight gain would give her the 
race. There was a good sailing breeze and the 
yachts made fast time, and while the spectators 


thought the challenger was gaining, Barr evidently 
thought he had her measure, 


as he did not break 





ained 1 minute 8 seconds . 


The Reliance, Showing Its Sail Area. 


out the Rellance's baby jibtopsail for a long time 
after the challenger was drawing. 

Larger jibtopsails were sent up near the finish, 
and when the Reliance ran into a soft spot it 
looked as though the Shamrock, which was still car- 
rying a good breeze, would catch her, but the Lipton 
boat had no luck and the Reliance swept over the 
finish line at 2:15:30, winning the race by 3 minutes 
16 seconds elapsed time and 1 minute 19 seconds cor- 


rected time. Summary: 
; , E'apsed Corrected 
Start. Finish, Time. me, 
.M.8 M, S. H, M. S, H. M. `, 
Reliance.........»..11:00:38 2:18:30 8:14:54 3.1 ‘354 
Shamrock IIÍ.......11:02:00 2:20:20 8:18:10 8:16:13 
PIRST LEG, 
: First Elapsed 
Start. Tum me. 
H. M. 8. H. M. S. H. . 
Rellance.......oooooooo.....11:00:386 12:21:08 1:20:32 


Shamrock Illl................011:02:00 12:28:40 1:21:40 


Reliance gained 1 minute 8 seconds, but allowing 
for Shamrock's 19 seconás handicap at the start, the 





Reliance cnly gained 49 seconds, boat for boat, in 
the 10-mile beat to windward. 


SECOND LEG, 
Fist Second Elapsed 
i Turn, Time. 

l . M. RH H. M. 8. S 
Beieneen eee ees .....12:21:08 1:18:07 0:55:52 
Shamrock II1,...............12:283:40 1:22:02 0:08:22 

In the 10-mile broad reach Reliance gained 1 min- 
ute 23 seconds. 

THIRD LEG. 
Second . Elansed 
Turn, Finish, T me. 
H. M. S. H. M.S. H. M.S 
Rellance........ ecco reos, 1:18:01 2:56:30 0:57:23 
Shamrock III.............. .. 1:22:02 2:20:10 0:58:08 


On the close reach Rellancec gained 45 seconds, 
POSTPONED RACES. 


The third race over a windward or leeward course 
was scheduled for August 27, but there was such a 
light wind that the course was not covered within 


the time limit, old Father Time beating out the 





i 





















and sailed oui the serles. 
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Yankee boat by 6 minutes 37 seconds, which saved 
the Shamrock from a fearful licking. 

Barr had made a complete monkey of Wringe at 
the start, so that, while both boats were handi- 
capped, the challenger erossed a minute behind the 
Reliance and was way to leeward as well. The 
Reliance drew out a long lead and was 12 minutes 
32 seconds ahead at the turn and had a lead of 


nearly three miles when the time limit expired. 
On August 29 a strong: northeaster, 


which had 





started in the day before, caused such a heavy sea 
that both sides requested a postponement, and for 
the first time in the history of cup contests a race 
was postponed on account of heavy weather. 

Monday, August 31, saw another drifting match 
in a light northeasterly air, and again the expiration 
of the time limit found the Reliance miles ahead of 
the Shamrock, but about three-quarters of a mile 
on the wrong side of the line. At the windward 
mark the American boat wis 20 minutes 20 seconds 
ahead, which showed a gain of 1 minute 21 seconds 
per mile. While both boats were out to the line on 
September 1 and 2 they were not started, as there 
was no wind. 

THIRD AND FINAL RACE. 


On September 3, after five fruitless attempts, the 
third and what proved to be the final race was 


, When she rounded the outer mark at 3:40: 


American’s Yacht Race Bulletins. 


sailed after the start had been postponed for nearly 
two hours. 

For once Wringe sent the challenger over the 
starting line in. the windward berth, but Barr was 
far enough ahead, so that the Shamrock did not 
bother him. 
yachts made rather slow progress to the outer mark. 

The Reliance gained steadily on every tack ane 

e 
Shamrock was 11 minutes 7 seconds astern. 





Before the wind the Reliance had added consider- 
ably to her lead, when a thick fog hid the racers 
from view about half an hour after they had rounded 
the mark and nothing more was seen of either boat 
until the finish. It was here the only interesting 
incident of the day occurred, for Barr, sailing the 
Reliance with wonderful skill, burst through the 
fog and made the finishing mark as true as if it 
had been clear as noonday, while the Shamrock over- 
stood the line and did not finish, so it will never be 
known how badly she was beaten. Summary: 


Elapsed Corrected 

Start. Time. T 
H. M, S. S. H. M.G. H. 

nr 1:01:56 5:30:02 4:28:04 4 38:04 


02:00 Did not finish. 


Finish. 
M. 


Reliance.. 
Shamrock TII. I EE 


RACES FOR AMERICA CUP. 





American 





English 





Date. Yacht. VERIS Time, Yacht. |Tonnage| Time. | won by. | Course, 

Aug. 22, 1851] America!.. ¡170 10:37 :00 Aurora2......( 47 10:55:00 18:00 Ar'nd Is. of Wight 
Ane 8, 1870 Masias vee | Ole 3:58:26 2-10|/Cambria!.....|227.6 4:81:38 9-10/39 :12 N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Oct. 16, 1871|Columbia1. |220 6:19:41 Livonia!......|280 6:46:45 27:04 N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Oct. 18, 1871|Columbia!. |220 8:07 :12 Livonia!...... 280 8:18:15 10:33 20 m. w'd'd & back. 
Oct. 19, 1871|Columbia1. |220 4:17 2 Livonia!...... 4:02:25 15:102 N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Oct.5 21, 1871|Sappho!...|[310 5 :39:0 Livonia!......|280 6:09 23 30:21 20 m. w'd'd & back. 
Oct. 23, Bea Sappho!. SC 49 4:46:17 Dona TE 280 6:11:44 25 :27 N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Aug. 11, 1876 Madeleine? . . ount ess of 

E SE siao | agang Je Detni, -138.20 | 5:34:53 [10:59 |N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Aug. 12, 18'76|Madeleine!. è :18: ountess o 

: n ee peer peri c E» KA Tae M Sé 3o x m ria & back. 
Nov,  9,1881|Mischief*.. 17: alanta*..... :45 : :3014 . Y. Y. C. course. 
Nov. 10,1881|Mischief*..| 79.27 | 4:54:53 Atalanta*.....| 84 5:33:47 . 138:54 16 m. lee'd « back. 
Sept. 14, 1885¡ Puritan*...|140 6:06:05 Genesta*..... 80 6:22:24 16:19 N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Sept. 16, 1885|Puritan*...|140 5:03:14 Genestat..... 80 5 :04 :52 1:38 20 m. lee'd & back. 
Sept. 9, 1886 Mayflower‘ 171.74 | 5:26:41 Galatea2......]1171.14 | 5:38:43 12:02 N. Y. Y. C. course. 
Sept. 11, 1886| Mayflower‘ .{171.74 | 6:49:00 Galatea2......(171.14 | 7:18:09 29 :09 20 m er, d & back. 
Sept. 27, 1887| Volunteer*.|209.08 | 4:53:18 Thistle2......¡203.94 | 5:12:41. |19 vtt Y. C. course. 
Sept. 30, 1887) Volunteer+. CENA 5:42:564  |Thistle?...... ee 6:54:45 11:48 0 m w'd'd & back. 

ailing i in 
Length Length, , 
Oct,  17,1893|Vigilant*.. 6.78 | 4:05:47 Valkyrie II. z. d 4:11:35 5 :48 15 m. wd d £ back, 
Oct, 9; 1893|Vigilant*.. | 96.78 | 3:25:01 Valkyrie H. es os H . 3:35:36 10:35 30 m, tr'glar course. 
Oct. 13, 1893) Vigilant*..| 96.78 | 3:24:39 Valkyrie 11.2..|103, 15 4 :33 :389 00:41 5 m. w'd'd & back. 
Sept, T, 5| Defender‘. .1100.36 | 4:59:54 9-10 Vue 111.2. at 5:08:44 8:49 1-10 |15 m. w'd'd & back. 
Sept. 10, 1895| Defender. .|100.36 | 3:55:56 Valkyrie III.?.|101. 49 Disqualified? [On foul. |30 m, tr’ glar course, 
Sept. 12, 1895! Defender*..|100.36 | 4:43:43 Valkyrie 111.2. |101.49 |Withdrew., Walkover,|15 m. lee'd & back. 
Oct. 16, 1899| Columbia*.|102.135| 4:53:53 Shamrock I.2../101.092| 5:04:01 10:08 15 m. w'd'd & back, 
Oct. :17, 1899| Columbia‘. [102.135] 3:27:00 Shamrock 1.2. .101.092| Disabled. Walkover.|30 m. tr' glar course, 
Oct. 20, 1899| Columbia*./|102.135, 3:38:09 Shamrock I.2../1101.092| 3:44:4 6:34 15 m. lee'd & back. 
Sept. 28, 1901!Columbia*./|102.135| 4:30:24 Shamrock II.2.{103.79 | 4:31:44 1:20 15 m. w'd'd & back. 
Oct. 8, 1901| Columbia*.|102.135| 3:12:35 Shamrock 11,2./103.79 | 3:16:1 3:35 30 m. tr'glar course, 
Oct.  4,1901|Columbia*.|102.135| 4:32:57 Shamrock II.?.| 93.579| 3:25:19 00 :409 15 m. lee'd & back. 
Aug. 23, 1903| Reliance*..[108.39 | 3:32:17 Shamrock III.2|104.39 | 3:39:20 í e 
Aug, 25, 1903' Reliance*..|108.39 | 3:14:54 Shamrock III.2|104.39 | 3:16:13 19 30 m. tr’ glar course, 
Sept. 3, 1903'Reliancet. .'108.39 | 4:28 :068 Shamrock 111.2)104 .39 | Withdrew. Walkover 15 m. w'd'd & back. 
1Schooner. 2Cutter. “Columbia disabled, but finished race. ‘Sloop. ‘Sappho took place of Columbia 


* Remeasured. 


"American bcat, although the challenger finished .47 sec 


first, but lost the race on the time allowance óf 48 seconds, 


onds ahead. SElapsed time. *Shamrock II. finished | 


1 Valkyrie III. fouled Defender and the race was awarded to the 


While the wind increased a little the. 


D 
1 


| 
i 
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RACES FOR THE CANADA'S CUP. 


If the races for the America Cup attracted the 
most attention from the public, the international 
yacht races for the Canada's Cup, whieh was sailed 
on Lake Ontario, near Toronto, Can., during the 
early part of August, were worth two of it from a 
sporting standpoint, and so evenly were the boats 
matched that the result was in doubt until the very 
last race had been sailed. 

The trophy, which is now known as the Canada's 
Cup, was originally offered by the Toledo Yacht Club 
in 1896, and the same year the Canadian yacht Can- 
ada, a Fife boat, representing the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto, won the trophy by defeating 
the Chicago yacht Vencedor at Toledo. 

In 1899 the Genesee, of Rochester, representing 
the Chicago Yacht Club, defeated the Beaver, of 
Toronto, and brought the cup back to the States. In 
1901 the Canadian Invader recaptured the trophy by 
defeating the Cadillac, of Detroit. 

Last year the Rochester Yacht Club challenged for 
the trophy with the Irondeuuoit, a 40-foot boat, designed 





Start of the 


by Gardner & Cox, of New York, and built by 
Wood, of City Island, while the Canadians secured a 
design from the late A. E. Payne, of Southampton, 
and her hull was built by Captain Andrews, of Oak- 
ville, Ont., and the result was christened Strathcona. 
The dimensions of the two boats follows: 


I 

Description, Bivatheone Iron SE 

Length over a................. | 60 :00 64.55 
Water line........... Scena sie 39.96 39.78 
Water line beaM................ 12.50 12.60 
Extreme beam................s. 13.52 13.16 
Least freeboard................. e * 2.90 
Greatest draught............ eon 8.65 8.90 
Ballast, pounds................. 26,228 22.600 
Midship section.............- HE 35.54 35.42 
Mainmast....2. e eRe wie ea s | 41.00 44.00 
Topmast..... S eeu ar CERT Roco. d oa | 22.00 28.00 
Mainboo0M..+........oooomoooo... | 41.04 44.00 
PET A A RPM 29.35 33.04 
Bowsprint outbowd.............. 12. 8.00 
] Sq. Feet. | Sq. Feet. 
Mailsail............... PA ews | 1,382.92 1,364.00 
“lub tops:il,..... we FU V kay is | 325.28 283 05 
Fore_triangle...............-... 831.88 861.56 


The Strathcona was sailed by A. Emilius Jarvis, 
one of the cleverest amateurs in Canada, assisted by 
F. A. Turner, Norman Gooderham. C. S, Loundes, 
G. Francis, G. E. Macrae, H. Logan, James McMur- 
ray and two professionals: while James Barr. a 
nephew of Charlie Barr, had charge of the Ironde- 
quoit in her first two races, assisted by Designer 
William Gardner, F. M. Hoyt, Charles Van Voorhis, 
T. B. Pritchard, L. G. Macheth, Fred L. Smith, 
Wilson Cross and two professionals, 

The first race was sailed over a triangular course 
of 18 miles and Captain Barr made a good start, 
leading the Strathcona over the line by six seconds, 
but salled the Irondequoit so wide that when she 


came about twenty minutes after the start she was 
unable to cross the Canadian yacht's bow. 

Just after this the shackle on the jibtopsail sheet 
parted and she lost nearly a minute on this account. 
Stratheona drew slowly in front and at the first 
mark was 28 seconds ahead. 

It was a reach to the next buoy and Captain Barr 


surprised the Canadians by taking in his jib to- 


give his reaching jibtopsail and balloon staysail full 
play. The Canadian boat carried a balloon jibtopsail 
to leeward of her working jib and. balloon stzuysail 
and the result was the Yankee yacht passed her to 
windward near the mark and rounded it with a lead 
of 14 seconds, 

It was a broad reach home and the backing wind 
permitted setting spinnakers well forward for a few 
moments.  Strathcona drew up on the Rochester 
boat and a mile from the finish, after blanketing her, 
luffed her way out of her course. Then, passing 


under her stern, the Canadian boat set her spinnaker - 


again before the Irondequoit could blanket her and 


$ 





Second Race for the America Cup. 


shot over the finish line a winner of the first race 
by 22 seconds. Summary: 


a Start, let Mark. 2d Mark, Finish. 
H. ) H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M. 8. 


Strathcona.........11:03:15 ob :14:47 1:04 :30 2:07 :08 
Irondequoit.........11:03:09 12:15:09 1:04:16 2:07:30 


THE SECOND RACE. 

The second race was sailed on Monday, August 10, 
over a 9-mile windward and leeward course in a 
ligbt southerly breeze. The Irondequoit made a poor 
start, getting becalmed inshore just before gunfire 
and was two minutes behind the Canadian yacht in 
crossing. 

The yachts made the outer mark in long tacks, 
and the Strathcona had a long lead when she turncd 
the outer mark at 12:54:43, while the Irondequoit 
was not timed until 1:01:41 and finished over a 


mile astern. Summary: 
a arg Fini h. 
M. M. S. H. M. 3. 
Strathcona............ ké :00 :07 1254.43 2:48:47 
Irondequoit................. ..11:02:10 1:01:41 2:58:52 


Strathcona won by 10 minutes 5 seconds. 


HANAN TO THE RESCUE. 

There was trouble in the Rochester camp that 
night and Designer Gardner said that the race was 
being tbrown away through poor handling and ex- 
pressed himself with such force that a telegram 
was sent to Addison Hanan, of New York, to come 
to the rescue. 

Young Hanan. who is a son of John H. Hanan, 
the well-known New York manufacturer, and one of 
the clever amateur yachtsmen in the country, arrived 
in hot haste, accompanied by his brother, Wilmer, just 
before the third race started on Tuesday morning. 


In fact, he had only time to leap on board just: 


before the warning whistle, and Designer Gardner 
and one of tbe paid hands had to go ashore to 
make room for them, 
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Although young Hanan had never been on the 
boat before he soon brought order out of chaos and 
the Irondequoit showed an immediate improvement. 

Her reaching jibtopsail and staysail were broken 
out at the crack of the gun and she crossed with a 
rush, leading the Strathcona by 1^7 seconds. There 
was a fresh 12-knot breeze and a jump of a sea on 
and the Irondequoit surprised every one by leading 
her Canadian rival by a minute and a half at the 
first mark, and then, to the amazement of all, drew 
steadily ahead in the windward work, dropping 
Strathcona on every tack, 80 that the Yankee yacht 
had a lead of 4 minutes and 82 seconds at tbe sec- 
ond mark. 

In the reach to the finish the Irondequoit drew 
further ahead and won by 5 minutes 14 seconds. 


Summary: 
Start. ist Mark. 2d Mark, Finish. 
. H. M. S. H. M. S. H M. S. H. M. S. 
Irondequoit.........11:00:18 11:50:46 1:19:22 2:15:05 
Stratbeona,.,...... 11:00:35 11:52:21 1:23:04 2:20:19 


THE FOURTH RACE. 

On Wednesday there was a light offshore breeze 
and a smooth sea, conditions which were supposed to 
favor the Canadian boat, The wind was varlable 
north and northwest, which made the first leg a run 
down the wind. 

Young Hanan again got the best of the start, 
with ballooner drawing and spinnaker in stops, but 
Jarvis was in his weather quarter a little astern. 
The two fought a desperate battle for the weather 
berth, luffing until they were heading for the har- 
bor instead of into the lake, and gybed twice, Strath- 
cona finally crossing Irondequoit's wake, and stand- 
ing a quarter of a mile to the westward when she 
set her spinnaker and squared away for the buoy. 

Irondequoit had to gybe over and after seven 
miles the Strathcona had a lead of 200 yards to 
windward when she ran into a heavy swell left over 
from the day before, which rolled every bit of wind 
out of her sails. The Irondequoit rolled, too, but 


her lofty club topsail caught more wind and she 
drew by her Canadian rival and rounded the outer 
mark with a three-minute lead. 

After the yachts rounded the breeze gradually in- 
creased to 12 miles per hour, and while the Strath- 
cona reduced the Irondequoit’s lead, the Rochester 
yacht won by 1 minute and 8 seconds. Summary: 

Start, Mark. Finish. 
H M. S. DH M. S. H.M. s. 
Irondequoit..... ....11:15:20 1:01:34 3:12:23 
Strathcona...... 2 2..11:15:30 1:04:36 3:13:31 


THE FIFTH AND FINAL RACE, 


With one more race to sail and the score a tie, 
each boat having won two races, the excitement was 
intense on Thursday morning, when the rival yachts 
came out to sail their deciding race over a triangular 
course. 

There was a smooth sea and an eight or nine- 
knot breeze from the southwest and again young 
Hanan got the best of the start, leading the Strath- 
cona 26 seconds across the line. 

The first leg was to windward and it was a bat- 
tle of short tacks from the start, and the Strath- 
cona, in spite of all Skipper Jarvis could do, 
dropped further and further bebind, and was two 
minutes astern at ihe first mark. 

In the reach to the second mark the Irondequoit 
set a reaching jibtopsail, while tbe Strathcona 
broke out a ballooner, and the result was the Can- 
adian boat was only a minute and twelve seconds 
behind at the second mark. É 

While the Canadian boat held her own on the 
reach home she did not gain any more and the 
Irondequoit swept across the finish line the winner 
of the Canada's Cup by 1 minute 22 seconds. Sum- 
mary: 


Start. 1st Matk, 2d Mark. Finish. 

irondeduoit HAM do dodo didi E ue 
e uoi Sp eg e gege e y Ə 4 x H $ H : VS 

Btreticona. eoo. 11:10:35 12:49 29 1:43 39 |. 2:42:17 


ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB'S OCEAN RACES. 


The Atlantic Yacht Club, thanks to the liberality 
of Commodore Robert E. Tod, has come prominently 
to the front as A promoter of ocean yacht races 
during the past few years and it was mainly to 
encourage the members of this elub that Sir Thomas 
Lipton offered his trophy for a transatlantie race. 
Since then the German Emperor bas recognized the 


RE CER TSS TE D 
EE MESE 


The first race of the series, held on June 1, 2 
and 3, was from Sea Gate to Fire Island; thence 
to Northeast End Lightship and return, a dis- 
tance of 248 miles, and brought out a field. of six 
schooners, including the Endymion, Thistle, Fleur 
de Lys, Estelle, Kiawassa and Iroquois. 
mion finished first, but the Kiawassa won the race 


OEC AERE RAPI ac SCS REEL LEAR NCI EN A 





The Thistle. 


efforts of this club in behalf of ocean racing by 
making them the joint custudian with the New York 
Yacht Club of his trophy for an ocean race, which 
will take the place of the Lipton Cup. 

During the past season the Atlantic Club held 
four long-distance races over ocean courses which 
aroused considerable interest among yachtsmen. The 
courses, which ranged from 86 to 547 miles in 


length, tested the yachts under all sorts of condi- 
tions of wind and weather and were successful in. 
eyery way. 





with the Iroquois second and 


on time allowance, 
the Endymion third. 

The second race was sailed on July 4 and 5 to 
Fire Island Lightship and return, a distance of 86 
miles, and was won by the schooner Hildegarde, 
with the Iroquois second. 

In the third race sailed on July 27, 28 and 29, 
from Newport to Nantucket Shoals Lightship. fin- 
ishing at Scotland Lightship. a distance of 290 
miles. the new Herreshoff schooner Ingomar won 
rather easily, with Lasca second and Thistle third. 


The Endy-. 
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The Ingomar also won the final race from. Sea 
Gate to Nantucket Shoals, Cape May and return. 
She covered the 547 miles in 93 hours and beat 
her nearest competitor over 21 hours. The Hilde- 
garde was second and the Endymion third. A sum- 
mary of the races follows: 

FIRST RACE, JUNE 1 AND 3. 

From Craven's Shoal Buoy, New York Harbor, to 
Fire Island Lightship; thence to Northeast End 
Lightship, finishing at Scotland Lightship, New York. 
Distance, 248 miles. 


Length 
Boat & Owner Feet. Start, 
Kiawassa— 


Elapsed Corrected 
Finish. Time. Time. 


H. G. Sharn 65 10:18:35 4:57:27 42:38:52 38:22:52 
Iroquois—J. G, : i 

N.Whitaker. 82 10:16:20 3:04:00 40:17:40 38:31:40 
Endymion— 

G.Lauder,Jr.100 10:16:45 1:36:00 39:19:15 38:38:15 
Fleur de Lys— 

L.A.Stimson.90 10:16:05 2:54:34 40:38:29 39:02:29 
Thistle— 

R. E, Tod..110 10:19:38 3:23:30 40:03:52 40:03:52 
Estelle— S 

L.J.Callahan 80 10:15:35 6:05:00 43:49:25 41:22:25 


Won by Kiawassa; Iroquois second, und Endymion 


. third. 


SECOND RACE, JULY 4 AND 5. 
From Craven's Shoal Buoy, New York Harbor, to 
Fire Island Lightship, finishing at Sea Gate.  Dis- 
tance, 86 miles. 
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Elapsed 

. Boat and Owner. Start. Finish. "Tie, 

Hildegarde— E, R. Coleman.. 6:20:00 9:13:24 26:53:24 

Iroquois—J, G. N, Whitaker. 6:20:00 12:05:00 29:15:00 

Thistie—R, E. Tod...... ... 6:20:00 Withd.ew. 
Hildegarde the winner. 


THIRD RACE, JULY 27, 28 AND 29. 

From Brenton’s Reef Lightship, Newport, R. I., 
thence to Nantucket Shoals, finishing at Scotland 
Lightship. Distance, 290 miles. 

Elapsed 


‘Boat and Owner. Start. Finish. Time. 
Ingomar—Morton F. Plant..10:17:00 6:44:20 20:27:20 
Lasca—R. P. McCurdy......10:18:40 9:32:30 23:.3:50 
Thistle—R, E. Tod 10:16:30 9:23:35 33:07:00 

Ingomar the winner. 

FOURTH RACE. 
Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

From Craven's Shoal Buoy, New York Harbor; 
thence to Nantucket Shoals Lightship; thence to 
Northeast End Lightship, off Cape May, finishing at 
Scotland Lightship. Distance, 547 miles. T a 

ap:e 


Boat and Owner. Start. Finish. Time. 
Ingomar—M. F. Plant....12:32:23 9:50:40 93:18:15 
Hiluegaide—E, R. Coleman.12:33:14 7:19:55 114:46:11 
Endym.on—G. Lauder, Jr..12:35:00 12:09:00 131 :34:00 
Iroquois—J. G. N. Whitaker.12:33:07 6:20:30 187 :47 :23. 
Fleur de Lys—L.A.Siimson..12:33:33 12:59:00 144:25:2¡ 
'Thistle—R, E. ‘tod—VWiihdrew, 

Won by the Ingomar; Hildegarde second, 
Endymion third. 


zs "92999 
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TRANSATLANTIC YACHT RECORDS. 


'The proposed ocean race, for which the German 
Emperor will offer a cup next May, has revived 
interest in transatlantic racing and a history of 
some old-time records und performances will doubt- 
less prove of interest at this time. The first yacht 
to cross the Atlantic in either direction was the 
brig Cleopatra's Barge. of Salem, 


She was built of oak, teak and mahogany, and 


was inlaid with costly 


woods and so lavishly 
decorated for those days 
that she resembled a 
piece of cabinet work 
more than a boat. 

Leaving Salem 
March 391, 181%, 
patra’s Barge 
the Azores, Madeira 
and Gibraltar, after- 
ward proceeding to the 
chief European ports 
on the Mediterranean, 
where she was viewed 
by thousands of people, 
including a representa- 
tive of the Pope. She 
returned to Salem in 
October, 1817, but did 
not make another voy- 
age as a pleasure ves- 
sel, cwing to the death 
of her owner soon after 
her arrival home. 

The second American 
yacht to eross the ocean 
was the schooner yacht 
America, when she went 
over in 1851 on the voy- 
age which resulted in 
winning the cup that 
bears her name. 

Leaving New York 
on June 21, she made 


on 
Cleo- 
visited 


the run to Havre, 
France, in 21 days 8 
hours, under a small 


suit of working sails 
belonging to the pilot 
boat Mary Taylor, and 
on August 22 of that 
year won her memor- 
able race against the 
entire British fleet 
around the Isle of 
Wight. 

The third American 


acht to cross the Atlantic was the centreboard S:op . 


Silvie, a 105-ton boat, owned by Louis Depau, of New 
York. 
days 12 hours. 

The schooner Gypsie, of New York, was the 
fourth yacht to crogs the ocean in 1863, during the 
civil war, and she made the passage to Queens- 





Yacht Endymion. | 
(Copyright, 1903, C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn.) 


Her time from New York to Havre was 16. 


town in 19 days. In the next few years a number of 
yachts made the passage both ways in rather slow | 
time. 

One of the most interesting passages was that of 
the sloop Alice, of Boston, owned by Thomas G. 
Appleton. She was but 48 feet on the water line 
and was commanded by Captain A. H. Clark, now 
well known as Lloyd's representative in New York. 

She made the passage 
from Nahant to the 
Needles in 19 days, and |. 
British yachtsmen were |: 
astonished that so small 
a boat had crossed the 
Atlantic for merely a 
Summer cruise in Brit- 
ish waters. 


which was probably 
the best ever sailed, 
was between the Amer- 
ican  schooners  Henrl- 
etta, Fleetwing and 
Vesta, in December, 
1866, the course being 
from Sandy Hook to the 
Needles. James Gordon 
Bennett owned the Hen- 
rietta. Pierre Lorillard. 
owned the Vesta and 
George and Franklin 
Osgood the Fleetwing. 
The stakes were $30,000 
A or $90,000 in 
all. 

The Henrietta was 
built by Henry Steers, 
of Greenpoint. She was 
205 tons, 107. feet over 
all, 22 feet beam and 
12 feet draught. The 
Fleetwing was built by 
Van Dusen and was of 
200 tons, measuring 106 
feet over all. 24 feet 
beam and 11 feet 8 
inches draught. The 
Vesta, which was a cen- 
treboard boat, was built 
by Carl of City Is- 
land. 
over all 24 feet 6 
inches beam and 7 feet 
6 inches draught, or 
with her  centreboard 
down, 15 feet draught. 
The race was started on December 11, and the 
yachts experlenced high westerly winds all the way 
across. "The race was won by the Henrietta, which 
finished on Christmas -Day. 1866, covering 3,057 
miles in 13 days 21 hours 55 minutes, averaging 91% 
knots per hour all the way over. 

The Vesta sailed 3,048 miles in 14 days 6 hours 





The first ocean race, f 


She was 110 feet | 
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10 minutes, and the Fleetwing salled 8,005 miles in 
14 days 6 hours 50 minutes. 

This was wonderfully fast racing and, despite the 
fact that the yachts salled different courses, they 
were very close together at the finish, the Henrietta 
beating the Vesta by 8 hours 15 minutes and the 
Fleetwing by 8 hours 55 minutes. 

The Fleetwing sailed the better course and would 
probably have won but for an accident on December 
19, when a gigantic wave swept six of her crew out 
of her cockpit, 

The next race was from Daunt's Rock to Sandy 
Hook between the English schooner Cambria, owned 
by James Ashbury, of London, and the Dauntless, 
owned by James Gordon Bennett, of New York, and 
was sailed in 1870 for a $1,250 cup. It had been 
arranged that the Cambria should race across 
against an American boat and while here race for 
the America Cup. 

This race was started on July 4 and the Daunt- 
less led at George's Banks, where she had the 
Cambria several miles under her lee. Then a shift 
of wind helped the English yacht and she won by 
1 hour 43 minutes. The Cambria sailed a northerly 
course, while the Dauntless took a middle course. 

The Cambria sailed 2,917 miles in 23 days 
hours 17 minutes and the Dauntless 2,903 miles in 
23 days 7 hours. 

The last race sailed across the ocean was in 1887, 


when the Coronet defeated the Dauntless. The race 
was started off Bay Ridge on March 13, and the 
two yachts raced to Queenstown. The stakes were 
$10,000 a side, It was a hard contest and the 
Coronet won, covering 2,940 miles in 14 days 20 
hours 30 minutes. The Dauntless sailed 2,940 miles 
in 16 days 1 hour 43 minutes. 

The yachts experienced strong winds, and for 
three days before reaching Queenstown the yachts 
ran into a succession of gales. On the Dauntless 
the seas got into her fresh-water tanks and spo.led 
the drinking water. When her owner, Commodore 
Caldwell H. Colt, was informed of this, he promptly 
ordered wine for the crew for the rest of the voyage. 

The best time of a yacht from New York to the 
Lizard was made by the Endymion in 1900, when, 
she crossed in 13 days 20 hours. 

The old schooner Sappho holds a better record, 
however, on a somewhat shorter course, for in 1869, 
in a run from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, in 12 
days 9 hours 36 minutes. This was her second voy- 
age, the first being made in 1868 in 14 days from 
New York to Cowes, She made another in 1872 
from New York to Cowes in 18 days. 

Second to the Sappho's time for the Queenstown 
course was that of the Dauntless in 1869, her time 
from New York to Daunt's Rock being 12 days 17 
hours 6 minutes. 


SEAWANHAKA CUP RACES. 


The Seawanhaka Cup, which represents for small 
boats what the America Cup does among the larger 
classes, seems quite as hard to bring back to the 
United States as Englishmen find the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Cup, and of the nine races sailed for this 
trophy the United States has only won one, which, 
by the way, was the first sailed. Since then the 
Canadians, thanks to the skill of G. H. Duggan and 
F. P. Shearwood, have managed to keep the Oyster 
Bay trophy on the other side of the border despite 
numerous attempts to regain the cup. 

In all, nine matches have been sailed for the tro- 
phy. Six of the challengers have hailed from the 
United States, two from England and one from Can- 
ada, the latter alone proving victorious. 

There have been thirty-four races sailed in the 
various matches, and of the twenty-nine races 
sailed since the Royal St. Lawrence Club first chal- 
lenged for the cup, they have won twenty-four. 

The total number of yachts designed and built 
by the St. Lawrence Club for the capture and de- 
fense of the cup numbers forty, and all but five of 
these boats have been designed by Messrs. Duggan 
& Shearwood, while nearly one hundred yachts have 
been designed and built in the United States to cap- 
iure this cup, without success. 

This year the Manchester Yacht Club, of Man- 
chester, Mass., challenged for the cup, and the Kolu- 
too, owned by A. Henry Higginson and designed by 
W. Starling Burgess, of Boston, was selected from 
a fleet of five boats, while Mr. Shearwood designed 
the defender. which was called the Thorella II., to 
represent Canada. 

The Thorella, which was an improved "Trident, 
had two bilge boards, and instead of the usual deep 
single rudder in the middle line of the hull, the 
Canadian boat was fitted with two small rudders 
about 9 inches deep and 18 inches long, so that the 
weather rudder was clear of the water when sailing, 
and the wetted surface was reduced and considerable 
gain was made in stability, 

So far as actual racing went, it was simply a 
walkover for the Canadian boat, which won three 
Straight races with the greatest ease. In the first 
race, on July 30, the Kalutoo was disabled on the 
last leg of the second round, but was 10 minutes 
behind and hopelessly beaten when her rudder broke. 

In the second race the Thorella won by 19 min- 
utes 36 seconds over a 15-mile windward and lee- 
ward course, and made it three straight by winning 
the final triangular race on August 1 by 12 minutes 
16 seconds. 

The most remarkable feature of the series was 
the wonderful performance of the Thorella, which 
| covered one of the reaching legs at a 12-knot speed, 
¡ though only 25 feet on the water line. Summary 
of the races follows: 


Seawanhaka International Challenge Cup for small 


yachts: N 

KOLUTOO. 
Designer cece oso Rees Ces W. Starling Burgess, 
Owner...... luu ipud A. Henry Higginson. 
BUE. di A cer sae es David Fenton Co. 
CreW....... vise eae we. eid ... R. D. Boardman, helmsman. 


A. H. Higginson. 
Frank Burgess. 


di S. Lovering. 
Crew Weight... ae enee re e 000 pounds. 










THORELLA II. 


Designer. ia F. P. Shearwood. . 
OWN sae 6.458 rr rhy Vice-Commodore Wm. C. Finley. 
Bullder,... aas St. L. Yacht Co. 
QIOW.. Lis erm har are pns C. H. Routh, helmsman. 

W. C. Finley. 


Euntley Gordon. 
Angus McDonald. 
Crew Weight............ 629 pounds. 


————————— OED OTE 


SE Kolutoo. !  Thorella II. 
Length over all...... 39 ft. : 37 ft. 5 ua 
Water line.......... 27 ‘* 1015 ins. 25“ 8 M 
readth....... x is 8“ 4 = 8'* .. m 
Draught............ (ah qo Uff E 09$ A 
DOM. <a ka cias 25" 3% “ 24“ 1 ES 
LY Pu ee to ah 14" 6 e 13 TU“ 
Hoist......... ars 14“ 5 C | 16“ Th ' 
EE A ss eva a s 31“ 1 ES |, B2“ 4 Br 
Tack to peak........| 28‘ 1% “ 29° 2% '' 
Clew to throat...... 27“ 9 “ 28‘ ` S 
Mainsail, area....... 381 sq. ft. 397 sq. ft. ` 
Head triangular base.| 12ft. 4 et 10 tt. 1112 ins. 
Perpendicular....... " 11 sd 18“ 3% * 
A E ek do xy ex 111 sq. ft. 100 sq. ft. 
Sail area, total. 492 “ “ 497 “ “ 





First Race—Thursday, July 30. Triangular course. 
Wiad west, strong. 


Start—1:55:00 p. m. All marks on starboard. 





Starting First Second 
; Line. Mark. Mark. 
First Round— Thorella... 1:55:00 2:16:09 2:24:26 
Kolutoo... 1:55:00 2:20:31 2:28:30 
Second Round—-Thorella..| 2:31:00 2:52:00 2:59:32 
olutoo..| 2:35:31 3:02:12 Disabled 
Third Round— Thorella...| 3:06:45 3:29:30 3:37:00 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Thorella.............. 3:44:20 1:49:20 
Kolutoo............ Disabled 
Second Race—Friday, July 31. Windward and 


leeward course. Wind west to northwest, strong. 


Starting Weather 
Line. Mark. 
First Round— Thorella... 2:00:00 2:25:07 
Kolutoo....| 2:00:00 2:30:00 
Second Round—Thorella..| 2:38:35 3:03:27 
Kolutoo.. 2:43:48 3:13:35 
Third Round— Thorella...| 3:15:10 3:38:38 
Kolutoo...| 3:28:00 3:51:00 
Finish Elapsed. Gain. 
Thorella..... TE abs 3:50:17 1:50:17 19:36:00 
Kolutoo:...:.vecr e 4:09:53 2:09:53 
Third Race—Saturday, August 1. Triangular 
course. Wind west, strong. 
Starting First Second 
Line. Mark. Mark. 
First Round— Thorella... 2:10:00 2:28:55 2:37:13 
Kolutoo....| 2:10:00 2:34:03 2:42:58 
Second Round—Thorella..| 2:49:30 3:06:24 3:15:15 
e olutoo..| 2:55:55 3:17:45 3:27:00 
Third Round— Thorella...| 3:27:15 3:45:30 3:55:00 
Kolutoo...| 3:38:12 4:00:15 4:08:80 
Finish. Elapsed. Gain. 
Thorella......... 5» »..| 4:06:39 1:56:39 12:10:00 


Kolutoo. 4:18:55 2:08:55 
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FOOTBALL OF 1903. 
GEORGE 


The football season of 1903 was one of exceptional 
interest, for the reason that the game was played 
under new rules. These rules permitted the quate- 
baek to run with the ball in the central portion of 
the gridiron, and, excepting within 25 yards of each 
goal, compelled seven men to be on the line of the 
team in possession of the ball. This made the play 
more open than formerly, and left room for the in- 
vention of many new tricks. The new rules did not 
meet the enthusiastic approval of a majority of the 
players, but fróm a spectator’s standpoint they were 
highly satisfactory. Much of the old mass play was 
done away with, and the spectator could always see 
who had the spheroid when the play was going on 
between the two 25-yard lines. Inside the 25-yard 
lines, when it was only necessary for a team on the 
offensive to keep five men in the line, the old mo- 
mentum plays were seen, for here the quarterback 
could not run with the ball Thus the spectators 
had a chance to compare in every game tbe new and 
old styles of play. The new rules have proven so 
satisfactory to the general public that there is likely 
to be no more modifications for several years. It is 
true, however, that the latest modifications in the 
rules failed to lessen the danger in this strenuous 





M arshall. 
(Harvard.) 


Bloomer. 
(Yale.) 
(Copyright, 1903, by Burr McIntosh.) 


Fall sport to any extent. About the same number 
of men were injured as in past years. 

It is always difficult to decide off-hand what team 
can be considered the best in the East. Yale had a 
grand aggregation of ACE but it must be ad- 
mitted that the Yale line could not compare with 
that of 1902. The Holy Cross, West Point and Colum- 
bia teams found Yale a trifle weak at the centre, and 
it looked very doubtful early in the season whether 
Yale could really have a first class eleven. As the sea- 
son wore on the Yale eleven got playing in something 
like championsbip form and first demonstrated its 
real power by defeating the ambitious team of Col- 
umbia by the overwhelming score of 25 to O. Yale, 
however, found the New York players a tough propo- 
sition, as the score at the end of the first half, 0 to 0. 
would tend to show. 

The Elis were in magnificent physical condition, 
and simply played Columbia's representatives to a 
standstill in the first half, crippling most of them. 
Although Columbia was beaten, her team was the 
best she ever put on the gridiron. A week before 
Columbia had outclassed and trounced the overconfi- 
dent players of the University of Pennsylvania by a 
score of 18 to 6. This game partly crippled the Col- 
umbia team. Yale had, therefore, a much easier 
team to beat than the Philadelphia college. Colum- 








SANDS. 


bia's lack of first-rate substitutes for the line lost her 
all chance of being a real contender for the cham- 
pionship. Pennsylvania was thought to have a team 
of remarkable strength until the battle with Colum- 
bia. After that the Quakers were considered out of 
the running. The veteran team of Princeton early 
displayed great form. Georgetown managed to hold 
the Tigers down to 5 to 0, but the Princeton goal was 
never threatened seriously in this game. The orange 
and black eleven walloped Lehigh, Bucknell, Brown, 
Dartmouth and the Carlisle Indians with such con- 
summate ease that it was predicted generally that 
Cornell would easily be defeated by the men of Old 
Nassau. No one, however, expected to see Princeton 
nor vu Cornellians by such a stupendous score as 

to 0, 

It was rather a disastrous year for Harvard from 
the inception of the season. When Maine held Har- 
vard down to 6 to 0 there was apprehension at Cam- 
bridge. The crimson students were tbrown into a 
state of despair when, later on, Amherst beat them 
by a score of 5 to 0. Columbia subsequently beat 
the Amherst team 12 to 0, and this made the crimson 
students feel keenly their humiliation. Harvard just 
managed to eke out a victory over the rather weak 








Smith. 
(Columbia.) 


| De Witt. 


(Princeton.) 


THE CAPTAINS OF 1903. 


West Point eleven, the score being 3 to 0. Then the 
crimson team began to play better. The game with 
the Carlisle Indians first showed the true worth of 
Harvard's eleven, although the Indians only lost by 
the close margin of 12 to 11. 

The Indians had made two touchdowns, when the 
crimson eleven took a grand brace, and by playing 
zn remarkable speed and spirit secured two touch- 

owns. 

a trick worthy of their crafty ancestors. They secured 
the ball on a punt on their 75-yard line. All the 
Indians quickly surrounded Johnson, who had caught 
the ball, and while thus shielded he quickly concealed 
the leather beneath his jersey on his back. Then 
aH the redmen started on a tear for the Harvard gon! 
and Johnson managed to make a touchdown. This 
trick is likely to be ruled out at the next meeting of 
the Rules Committee. 

Although the Indian team was a very light one, 
it proved one of the best ever turned out at the Car- 
lisle School. 

The West Point and Annapolis teams were far 
below the cadet elevens of former years. Michigan. 
as usual, turned out a magnificent team. In six 
games Michigan scored 361 points to O for her oppo- 
See This far excelled the record of any Eastern 
eleven. 





It was in this game that the Indians sprang : 










| 
| 
| 
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RECORD OF THE IMPORTANT TEAMS FOR 1903. 


HARTARD. " PRINCETON: ¡ COLUMBIA: ¡ PENNSYLVANIA: 
— Williams ...... 34—Swarthmore 0 10— Wesleyan ...... o | 27—Dickinson ..... 0 
SE ete 0 5—Georgetown .... 0 16—Alumni ........ t 17—F, and M...... 0 
ó)—Maine ......... U 68—Gettysburg ..... 0 36—Union ......... U 16—Lehigh ........ 0 
2ü—Bates ........- 0 20—Brown ........ 0 29—Hamilton ...... l 68—Haverford ..... d 
O—Amherst ....... 9|: 12—Lehigh ........ Ü 5—Williams ...... 0 39—Penn State..... Ü 
17—Wesleyan  ...... H 11—Indians ........ 0 5—Swarthmore .... 0 72—Gettysburg ..... 0 
5—West Point..... Q 17—Bucknel ...... U 12—Amherst ....... d 30—Brown ........ 0 
29— Brown ........ 6 17—Dartmouth ..... 0 18—Pennsylvania ... 6 6—Columbia ...... 18 
12—Indians ........ 11 44—Comell ........ 0 0—Yale '....... EH 47—Bucknell ....... 4 
133 22 237 0 131 3i 312 24 
YALE: e 
35—Trinity ........ 0| AMHERST: : 5 LEHIGH: 
19—Tufts ......... U 6—Williston ...... 0 | INDIANS: 83—4Albright ...... 0 
46—Vermont ....... 0 23—Colby ......... 0 28—Lebanon Valley. O 40— Manhattan ..... 0 
33—Wesleyan ...... 0 23—Bowdoin ....... 0 46—Gettysburg ..... 0 0—Pennsylvania ... O 
22—Springfield ..... 0 5—Harvard ....... 9 12—Buchnel  ...... Ü 10—Swarthmore 5 
36—Holy Cross...... 10 0—Columbia ...... 13 30—F. and M...... 0 4l—Ursinus ........ 0 
27—Penn State...... 0 16—Union ......... 0 0—Princeton ...... 11 0—Princeton ...... 12 
17—West Point..... 5 18—Trinity ...... Se 12—Swarthmore . 5 Tl—Vila Nova..... 0 
25—Columbia ...... U 0—Hol ly Cross..... 36 11— Harvard ....... 12 17—Dickinson ..... 0 
260 15 91 43 139 25 262 








A A aa EE 


3 em 
EE e qi nc 








" Hunt. Farnsworth. Ernst. ` Metzger. 
* (Cornell. ) (West Point.) (Lafayette.) -(Penn.) 
(Copyright, .1908. by Burr McIntosh.) "ur 
THE CAPTAINS OF 1903. 


BROWN: CORNELL: ANNAPOLIS: WEST POINT: 


23—Colby ......... 0 EC .6—U. of Virginia.. A 0—Colgate ........ 0 
iic qe ie Ul. oe eee De, Ag cadet: dio ol 17—Tufts cocoa, 0 
] “9 11—Rochester ...... 0 5—Dickinson ..... a. 12— Dickinson ..... 0 
0— Princeton ...... z 12 1 (d 0—Balt. Medical... 0 0— Harvard 5 
O—Pennsylvania ...86 G- HORAS eva tama Ü 5—Lafayette ...... 6 G= Yale wesse 
O—Harvard ....... 29 ME Bi. 0—Penn State ....17 20—Vermont ....... 0 
da 41—W. R. Univ.... 0 ES 
22— Williams es...’ 0 0— Princeton pn E 44 34 2 54 22 
DICKINSON: 36—Gallaudet ...... 0 
45—Albright ....... 0 li—Gettysburg ..... 0 
MICHIGAN: (E nat daa 12 ic aan — 
: Annapolis ..... 5 —Fordham ...... 
31—Case School..... o | DARTMOUTH: O—Lehigh ..... diu 7 6—Annapolis ...... 5 
79—Beloit ......... 0 122-4 e dos 9 5 34 inp dal ork Un... 6 
: ‘ —Holy Cross..... ; 
a Ech BO Vermont EE 0| MANHATTAN: NEW YORK UNIV.: 
88—Ferris lost... 0 34—Union asac. Y O—Lehigh ........ 40 ja anity ere 5 
erris Inst..... 17—Williams ...... 0 24— Pratt Inst...... 0 40—Stevens ........ 0 
4T—Drake ......... 0 0—Princeton ...... 17 6—Rutgers ....... 8 0—Wesleyan ...... 6 
6—Minnesota ..... ó 34—Wesleyan ..... 706 2—Seton Hall..... 5 6—Lafayette ...... 8 
867 t 151 23 32 53 81 19 


CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


HARVARD—YALE. 
1876—Yale, 1 goal; Harvard, 2 touch-||11880— Yale, d goal, 1 touchdown,||[1883— Yale, 4 goals; Harvard, 1 


downs. arn. 0. touchdown, 1 Sales. 
1877—No game. 1881—Yale, 0; Harvard, 4 safeties. Iv ME ir touchdowns; 
1818 Yale. 1 goal; Harvard, O. 1882— Yale, i goal, 8 EE Harvar 
*187 (9—Yale, ti 2 safeties; Harvard, 4 Harvard, 2 safeties, 885—No game. 

safeties. 


* Tie game; safeties not counted in scoring. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP RUGBY FOOTBALL.—Continued. 


1886—-Yale, 5 goals; Harvard, 1 Li 1 goal, 1 touchdown; e 0; Harvard, ‘0. 





touchdown, arvard, O. 1598— Harvard, 11; Yale, 0. 
1887—Yale, 3 goals, 1 safety; Har- 1892—yale, 1 goal; Harvard, O. 1899—Yale, 0; Harvard, 0. 

vard, 1 goal. 1893—Yale, 1 goal: Harvard, 0. 1900—Yale, 28; Harvard, 0. 
1888—No game. 1894—Y ale, 12; Harvard, 4. 1901—Harvard, 22: 
1889—Yale, 1 goal; Harvard, 0. 1895—-No game. 1902—Y ale, 25; anale 0. 
1890— Harvard, 2 goals; Yale, 1 goal, 1896—No game. 

HARVARD—PRINCETON, 

1876—No game. Po EU l safety; Harvard, Dateie game, 
1877— Harvard, 1 goal, 1 touchdown; l safet 1892—No game, 

Princeton, 1 touchdown. 1882 —Harvard. y “goal, 1 touchdown ;||1898—No game. 
1878—Princeton, 1 touchdown; Har- Princeton, 1 goal. 1894—No game. 

vard, 0. 1883—-Princeton, 26; Harvard, 7. 11895—Princeton, 12; Harvard, "x 
1879— Princeton, 1 goal, 1 safety; 1884— Princeton, 34; Harvard, 6. 1896—P rinceton, 12; Harvard, 

Harvard, 5 safeties. 1885—No game. 1897—No game. 
1880—Princeton, 2 goals, 2 touch-||1886— Princeton, 12; Harvard, 0. 1898—No game, 

downs, 6 safeties; Harvard,||1887—Harvard, 12; Princeton, 0. |1899—No game. 


1 goal, 1 touchdown, 4 safe; 
ties, 1889—Princeton, 41; Harvard, 15. 1901—No game, 


1890—No game, 1902—No game. 


PRINCETON—YALE. 
1884—Yale, 1 goal; Princeton, 
touchdown. 
1885—Princeton, 1 goal from touch- 


1588— Princeton, «1 CS Harvar d, 6. f 1900—No game. 





1876—Yale, 2 goals; Princeton 0. 
1877—Yale, 2 touchdowns: rince- 








ton, 0. 
1878—Princeton, 1 goal; Yale, 0. down; Yale, 1 goal from 1893—Princeton, 


H 


Po 2 safeties; Princeton, b; field, 1894— Yale, 24; 
tie |1886—Yale, 1 touchdown; Prince- gee Gd 20: 

1880—Yale "E Seiten Princeton, 11 ton, 0, 1896— Princeton, 
1887— Yale, 2 goals; Princeton, 0, 1897—Yale, 6; 

1881—Yale, n “Princeton, 0. 1888—Yale, 2 goals: Princeton, 0. 1898—Princeton, 
1882—Yale, 2 "goals, 1 safety; Prince- 1889—Princeton, 1' goal, 1 touch-||[899— Princeton, 
1 goal, 1 safety. ` dov Yale, 0. 1900—Yale, 29; 


1883— Yale. "1 goal; Princeton, 0, 1890— Yale, 35; Princeton, 0. 1901—Yale, 12; 
1902— Yale, 12: 





Columbia Rushing the Ball Down the Field. . 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—HARVARD, 


1/(1891—Yale, 2 goals, 2 touchdowns; 
Princeton, 0. 
1892—Yale, 2 goals: Princeton, 0. 


1 goal; Yale, 
Princeton, 0 
Princeton, 10. 
24; Yale, 6. 


"Princeton, 0 


6; Yale, 0. 

11; Yale, 10, 
Princeton, 5, 
Princeton, 0, 
Princeton, 5. 


1881—Harvard, 2 goals, 2 touch-[(1888— Harvard, 50; U, of P., 0. 1897—U. of P., 15; Harvard, 6. 
downs; U. of P, 6 safeties. 1890— Harvard, 85: U. of P., 0. 1898— Harvard, 10; U. of P., O. 

1883— Harvard, 4; U. of P., 0. 1893— Harvard, 26: U. of P., 4. 1899—Harvard, 16; U. of P., 0. 
1884—U, of P., 4; Harvard, 0. 1894—U. of P., 18; Harvard, 4. 1900 — Harvard, 17; U. of P., 5. 

| 1885—4No game. 1895—U. of P., 17; Harvard, 14. 1901—Harvard, 33; U. of bs 6. 
| 1886—Harvard, 28; H. of P., 0. 1896 —U. of P., 8; Harvard, 6. 1902—Harvard, 11; U. of d O. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—YALE. 
1879—Yale, 3 goals, 5 touchdowns; EA a E: P E T saf 3 touchdowns;||]1894—No game. 








. 0 e SE 1895—No game. 
1880—Y ale, E zoals, 1 touchdown; 'RRS— Yale, $0: U. of P., 0. 1896—No game. 
f P.0 1889—Yale, 20; U. a P., 10. 1897—No game. 
1885— Yale, ^ oss: 1 touchdowns;||890—Yale, 60; U. of P., 0. 1898—No game, 
of EM goal, 2 safeties.||1891—Yale, 48: U. of P., 0. 1899—No game. 
1886— Yale, ^ Sale, touchdowns ;|!1892—Yale, ve U. of P., 0. 1900—No game, 
U. of da: 1893— Yale, 14; U. of P., 6. 1901—No game. 
6 w: U. (ët KE SC 
1876— Princeton, oals; 0 —Princeton, , 6. 
1878— Princeton, d oals, 4 touch-||[1884— Princeton, 30; U. of P., 0. EEN game. 
downs: 1885— Princeton, 51; U. of P., 0. 
1879— Princeton, 6^ goals, A touch-|[1886— Princeton, 28; U. of P., 6. 1897—No game. 
owns; U. of P., 11 safetjes.||1887—Princeton, 95: U. of P., 0. 1898—No game. 
1880— Princeton, 1 goal, 3 safeties;||1888— Princeton, 4; U. of P., 0. 189€ 
U. of P., 4 safety. 1889— Princeton, 72: E. of P., 4. 1900—No game. 
1881— Princeton, oals, 6 touch-||[1890— Princeton, 6; of P., O. 1901—No game. 
owns; vi of P 4 safeties.||1891— Princeton, 24: o of P., O. 
; 1882—Princeton, "ae SC 4 touch- 1899—U of P.. 6; Princeton, 4. 
downs; U. of P., 0. [1893— Princeton, 4; U. of P., O. 
1908 Na POINT— ANNAPOLIS, 1p01—-A 11: 
avy, 24; Army, 0 —Navy, .6; Army, 4. —Army, 
E copier W , 32: Navy, 18. Veto Army. 17; Navy. 5.. |: 1902—AÀrmy, 52: 
1892- Navy. 12; Army, 4. 1900—Navy, 11; Army, 7. 








894—U. of P., 12; Princeton, 0. 


Navy, D. 
Navy, s. 


———— —s 


1 
————. 
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ALL-AMERICA TEAM FOR 1902. 





Position. t First Eleven. AS Second Eleven, Third Eleven. 
A E Rer EE Ru IShevlin, Yale...... eon, OISweeley, Michigan.............| Metzger, Pennsylvania. 
KO ie rr ERR J| Hogan, Yale..... e. ...........|Pierce, Amherst............... | Farr, Chicago. 
Guard... iuc ss De itt, Princeton.............| Warner, Comell.......... n Lerum, Wisconsin. 
Centre. .................. |Holt, Yale........oooooooo...-.[Boyers, West Point............| McCabe, Pennsylvania, 
Guard... eve oorr | Glass, Yale... e Goss, Yale. ..oooooooomoo......| Marshall, Harvard. 
Tackle... «eco o ons. | Kinney, Yale. <<<... eco S, [Knowlton, Harvard............[Schacht, Minnesota. 
En .6.. 0.0. 1.00. 6090000000000 Bowditch, Harvard. c..... 0.060.060. Davis, Princeton. LE SE SE E EE SE SE SE SE E E Farmer, Dartmouth. 
Quarter..... ie qc e. s o o e| Rockwell, Yale........oooooo..[ Weeks, Michigan, een Daly, West Point. 
Hali-Dack oneroso Chadwick, Yale............... Barry, BE ¿ccoo Foulke, Princeton. 
Half-back.....o.ooooooo.o.os. Bunker, West Point........ e |Metcalf, Yale..... concnncsosso Heston, Michigan, 
Full-back..... geev ENKEN Graydon, Harvard............. Bowman, Yale................ Torney, West Point. 


FOOTBALL TERMS. 


A touchdown is made when a player of one team 
carries the ball over the goal line of the opposing 
team. A touehdown counts five points and allows a 
free kick for goal, which, if successful, counts one 
additional point. 

A goal from the field is made when a player drops 
the ball to the ground, and, at the instant it rises 
therefrom, kicks it over the crossbar of the opponent's 
goal. A goal made in this way counts five points. 

A punt is made by kicking the ball after it has 
dropped from the hands and before it touches the 
ground. 

A kick-off is made with the ball upon the ground 
in the centre of the field. A goal cannot be scored 
from a kick-off. 

A punt-out is made by a player of the side which 
has made a touchdown to another of the same side. 


of a player guarding his own goal is declared dead, 
any part of it being over the goal line, provided the 
impetus which sent it across the line was given by 
an opponent. 

A scrimmage is when the ball is placed upon the 
ground and put in play by kicking it forward or 
snapping it back. 

A fair eatch consists in catching the ball before 
it touches the ground after it has been kicked by an 
opponent. But one step can be taken after receiving 
the ball on a fair catch. 


CHANGES IN FOOTBALL RULES. 


Owing to a sort of crusade carried on against what 
is known as the ‘‘mass play" the Rules Committee 
made several alterations in the rules designed to 
lessen the general use of momentum plays. 

The most important change provides that when 





Tue later is allowed to catch the ball without inter- 
erence. 

The ball is down when the player having the ball 
is brought to a standstill or when he cries ‘‘down.’’ 
A down is indicated by the blowing of the referee's 
whistle. Five yards must be made in three downs or 
tbe ball passes to the opponent team. 

A forward pass is made when the ball is thrown, 
passed or batted toward the opponent's goal. The 
penalty for a forward pass is five yards. 

A player is off-side when any part of his body is 
ahead of the ball when it is put in play. 

A football eleven is composed of a centre rush, 
right and left guards, right and left tackles, right 
and left ends, right and left halfbacks, quarterback 
and fullback. 

A gridiron is a rectangular field, 330 feet in length 
and 160 feet in width. 

A safety is made when the ball in possession of a 
player guarding his own goal is declared dead by the 
referee, any part of it being over the goal line, pro- 
viding the impetus which sent it over the line was 
glven by the side defending the goal. Such an im- 
petus could come from a kick pass, snap-back or 
fumble; from a kick which bounded back from an 
opponent: in case a player is forced back; a foul 


which would give the opponents the ball behind the 
goal line, and when the ball is kicked and crosses 
the side lipe back of the goal line. 

A touch-back is made when the ball in possession 


“Smith, of Pennsylvania, Plunging Thro 
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RE SAE mp 


gh the e 





olumbia Line. — 


the ball is put in play at any point in the middle 
section of the field, extending from one 25-yard line 
to the other 25-yard line, seven men of the side 
having the ball must be on the line of scrimmage. 
Another change in the same rule is that the player 
who first receives the ball may carry it forward be- 
yond the line of scrimmage, provided in so doing he 
crosses the line at least 5 yards from the point where 
the snapperback put the ball in play. It is this 
change in the rules that enables the quarterback to 
run with the ball when in the middle portion of the 
field between the two 25-yard lines. 'The new rules 
provide that inside the 25-yard lines the old rule of 
scrimmage obtains; that 1s, the first man receiving 
the ball cannot run with it, and the side in possession 
of the spheroid need only have five men in the line, 
thus enabling the offense to use the old guardsback 
and other mass plays. 

The new rules prohibit the use of heavy-protecting 
armor, particularly hard head guards. Sole leather. 
papier mache or other hard and unyielding material 
for armor is barred. Pneumatic rubber head gear 
and soft padding are permitted. . 

One brutal feature of the game was eliminated by 
the new rule which makes it impossible for the man 
kicking the ball to put men on side by running up 
abead of them, and this rule also prevents the kicker 


-securing the ball till it has touched an opponent. 


This rule gives the forwards of an opposing team no 
excuse for roughing the man who kicxs tlie bail. 
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There are several alterations in penalties, the most 
important being tbat a side guilty of holding an 
opponent loses 20 yards instead of surrendering the 
ban. The penalty for tripping is increased to 20 
yards. 

Another excellent innovation is that a linesman, 
instead of giving testimony to the referee under cer- 
tain conditions, must himself penalize a side for off- 
side play in the line, tripping and unnecessary 
roughness to a back after a kick. 

The new rules have met with general approval 
from both players and spectators. They have cer- 
tainly made the game more open and spectacular. 

The rule providing that seven men must be on the 
line of ‘scrimmage in the central portion of the field 
enables the spectators to follow the ball easily, and 
the alteration permitting tbe quarterback to run 
with the leather keeps both teams more alert than 
formerly. 

When the teams change goals after a try at 
goal following a touch-down, and also after every 
goal from the field, the teams shall take oppo- 
site goals at the beginning of the second half from 
those assumed at the beginning of the first half, and 
the side which did not kick off at the first half shall 
kick off in the second half. 

Another alteration gives relief to a team that is 
being freely scored upon, owing entirely perhaps to 
the superiority of their opponents in the running 
game. Formerly a side which had been scored upon 
kicked off. Now, by the alteration, a side which has 
been scored upon has the option of kicking off or of 
having their opponents kick off. 


THE GAME OF RUGBY FOOTBALL, 


The present game of rugby, as played in Amerlea, 
had its inception in a match between Yale and Har- 
vard which took place in the Fall of 1876. In that 
year Yale and Harvard adopted the English rules just 
as they stood, and from that day the game gradually 
developed by modifications to its present state of 
perfection. 

The field is rectangular, 330 feet long and 160 


measuring the ground lost or gained there are lines 


marked at intervals of 5 yards for the length of the : 


field. The new rules have made it necessary to mark 
5-yard lines parallel to the side lines between the 
two 25-yard lines. This gives the centre of the fleld 
a checkerboard appearance. The longitudinal lines 
are for the purpose of enabling the officials to de- 
termine whether the quarterback, if he runs with 
the ball, crosses the line of scrimmage at least 5 
yards one side ef the point where the ball was put in 


play. 
CASUALTIES IN FOOTBAIL. 


Professor E. G. Dexter, of the University of Ii- 
nois, made an elaborate investigation at the end of 
last season for the purpose of finding out how many 
students were seriously injured by taking part in the 
gridiron sport, He found that during the past ten 
years about 23,000 students have played the game. 
Of these 654 were sufficiently injured to lose time 
from their studies. Only eight were permanently in- 
jured and three were reported as having died from 
the effects of the game. This recapitulation shows 
that less than 3 per cent lost much time from their 
college work. The first death was of a student who 
had been forbidden to play on account of a weak 
heart, and the second was of a student who played 
without sufficient practice in an irregular match. 
Professor Dexter could not secure the particulars of 
the third death. 

That eight men were permanently injured was due 
largely to bungling work on the part of surgeons. 

The exact number of claims paid during the five 
years preceding 1903 by one of the largest accident 
insurance companies was 31,000. Of these the exact 
number of claims paid for accidents in certain sports 
were as follows: : 


Horseback riding...... 261¡Gymnaslum ........... 54 
Baseball. ........... ..216|Canoeing ............. 49 
Swimming ......... .. 97/Football .............. 43 
Wrestling .......... .. 90 Skating .............. 3 
Bowling ......... az TIGO aaa ds 25 
Hunting ............ ¿js 62| Boxing 12202 ru 21 
Tennis 6026:e:]: en we 19 





THE STORY OF PUGILISM. 


feet wide. For the.convenienee of the officials in 
JAMES J. 
The pugilistic world was enlivened during 1903 by 


fistic battles in which championship titles were in- 
volved. It is the championship battle that seems to 
interest the multitude, and when the champlon's title 
is considered in danger there is a certain fascination 
which followers cannot resist. The mere fact that a 
champion may be dethroned and a new pugilistic idol 
crowned is what furnishes the incentive and makes 
boxing one of the leading athletic pastimes. The 
year just closed has seen some titles defended, while 
in oae class the former holder found himself unable 
to win, and had to relinquish his laurels. Of all the 
champions in the various classes James J. Jeffries is 
without peer in the heavy weight class. He stands far 
above his nearest rival, so that there can be no doubt 
as to his title. His claim to the heavy weight cham- 
pionship had been proven in a convincing manner, 
and there is not a flaw in it. Jeffries fought one 
championship battle during the past year and engaged 
in a number of exhibition bouts with minor boxers on 
the stage. His contest with me for supremacy of 
the heavyweight class took place at San Francisco 
on August 14, and it proved a winning battle for the 
champion after ten rounds. Although it was a losing 
battle for me, I have no fault to find. I am frank 
to admit that the best man won. I was in the best 
condition, fought the best I knew how—and lost. 
That is the whole fight in a nutshell. Jeffries, in my 
opinion, is in a class all by himself. I have always 
considered him a great fighter, but his clever showing 
with me has convinced me more than ever that 
in his present good physical condition he is invincible. 
With proper care of himself he should have no trouble 
in disposing of aspirants for the heavyweight honors 
for years to come. Since acquiring the championship 
Jeffries has developed into a clever, scientific fighter. 
Fle has combined the boxer-fighter qualities that make 
him the successful pugilist that he is—able to cope 
with a rough or clever fighter with equal success. A 
few years ago a rough fighter, depending upon his 
brute strength. Jeffries has developed into a scientific, 
calculating fighter. who uses his head as well as his 
hands. "The heavyweight championship battle broke 
a record for big receipts, $65.000 admission being paid 
by those who witnessed the contest. 

Tommy Ryan's claim to the middleweight cham- 
pionship seems clearer now than ever before, as those 
who are considered to have a chance with him are 
well above the limit. 

The day of the rough-and-tumble fighter is over. 


CORBETT. 


The clean, scientific boxing which has taken its place 
was never so popular, and, although permitted by law 
in only a few States in the Union, it flourishes among 
amateurs as a healthy pastime. There is scarcely an 
athletic club of prominence throughout the country 
that has not huge boxing classes, and the boxing in- 
structor is a necessary adjunct to the up-to-date asso- 
ciations. The champions of to-day, unlike those of 
the past, are all clever boxers. Take, for instance, 
Joe Gans, head of the lightweight division; ‘‘Young’’ 
Corbett, featherweight champion; Frankie Neil, 
Tommy Ryan, George Gardner, Jimmie Britt and 
Eddie Hanlon. 

Probably the next important fistic event to the 
heavyweight championship was the second meeting 
between “Young”? Corbett and Terry McGovern, whic 
took place in San Francisco on March 31. Corbett 
successfully defended his laurels by knocking Mc- 
Govern out in the eleventh round of a fierce battle. 
MeGovern made a game effort to regain the title that 
had been wrested from him a year before, but he was 
forced to succumb to the inevitable. Corbett's victory 
was clean-cut and well deserved. Just prior to his 
match with McGovern Corbett met Eddie Hanlon, a 
product of the Pacific Coast, and practically an un- 
known outside of California. The contest was fought 
in San Francisco on February 26.  Hanlon furnished 
a surprise, fighting the champion twenty rounds to a 
draw. Corbett continued to fight all comers and 
engaged in about a dozen winning battles. Among 
those whom he defeated were Hughey Murphy, Jimmy 
Briggs, Sammy Smith, Jack O'Neil and Billy May- 
nard. Terry McGovern's only losing battle was his 
encounter with Corbett. He defeated Billy Maynard, 
re Ryall, Tommy Quigley, Joe Bernstein and Jimmy 

riggs. 

Joe Gans still retains the lightweight champion- 
ship, having defeated all comers. His victims include 
Gus Gardner, Steve Crosby, Willie Fitzgerald and Joe 
Grim. Joe Walcott, the recognized welterweight 
champion, continued a successful campaign throughout 
the year, meeting all comers and conceding weight in 
almost every instance. He defeated Mike Donovan, 
Charles Haghey, George Cole, ''Jabber'" Carye and 
“Kid” Carter. Harry Forbes, the champion bantam- 
weleht, met defeat at the hands of Frankie Neil, the 
California boxer. Forbes was decisively beaten, being 
knocked out in the second round of what was to have 
been a twenty-round contest. 'The combat took place 
in San Francisco. 


Forbes, earlier in the year, dis- , 
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posed of three aspirants before he met Nell He 
defeated Andy Tokell, the English champion bantam- 
weight, who came to this country in search of inter- 
national honors. Forbes's victory over Tokell and his 
. subsequent defeat by Neil makes the latter the cham- 
pion of the world. Shortly after winning the cham- 
. pionship Neil and Johnny Regan, of Brooklyn, met 
and fought twenty rounds to a draw in San Franciseo. 

A new championship class was introduced, known 
as the light heavywelght championship. Too heavy 
for the middle and too light for the heayies, the inter- 
mediate class was one long desired by this class of 
boxers. 

The first important match for the honors was de- 
cided on May 31, when George Gardner defeated Mar- 
vin Hart for the championship in thirteen rounds, at 
Louisville. Root then fought ‘‘Kid’’ McCoy, at 
Detroit, for the right to meet Gardner, and received 
the decision after ten rounds. McCoy subsequently 
announced his retirement from the ring. This left 
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Root and Gardner to battle for the new honors, and 
they came together on the afternoon of July 4, at 
Fort Erie, before the International Athletic Club. 
In the twelfth round Gardner scored a knockout. 
Gardner began the year by being knocked out by 
the colored heavyweight boxer, Sam McVey. In his 
own class Gardner was very successful, defeating 
mong others Al Weinig, Peter Maher, “Kid” Coffey 
and Jack Carrig. Gardner having won the light 
. heavy weight ro n nip belt offered by the Inter- 
national Athletic Club, he was challenged for the 
title. by Robert Fitzsimmons, and the challenge was 


The “Young” Corbett-Terry McGovern Fight of 1908. — 


accepted, and they fought at San Francisco on No- 
vember 25, . 
“Kid”? Carter was more or less successful with 
the big fellows, defeating John Willie and Joe Butler. 
He fought Gus Ruhlin twice at Philadelphia, and 
each battle went the limit of six rounds. Carter had 
the decision given against him when he fought Joe | 
Waleott fifteen rounds at Boston. | 
Benny Yanger and Eddie Hanlon fought twenty | 
rounds to a draw on June 30 at San Francisco. <A ` 
return match was arranged, and on September 29, iu 
the same City, Hanlon received the decision over 
Yanger after twenty rounds. It was Yanger's first 
defeat. after he had fought over sixty battles. 
Jimmie Britt, the conqueror of Frank Erne, con- 
sidered the white lightweight champion, won a num- 
ber of important battles, and a meeting between him 
and Joe Gans would settle an important argument. i 
Britt fought Jack O’Keefe a draw at Butte. and de- 
feailed Willie Fitzgerald in a twenty-rouni battle. 


ES TIS 






Robert Fitzsimmons defeated Con Coghlan, an 
alleged Irish champion, in one round, at Philadelphia, 
and fought Joe Grim six rounds in the same city. 

In Grim the ring has a unique flgure; a boxer who 
has never been knocked out, although he has en- 
countered some of the hardest punchers in the ring. 
Not a physical wonder by any means, Grim, never- 
theless, seems immune from the knockout blow, 
either on the jaw or in the solar plexus. 

Amateur championships won by James McKinley, 
bantamweight; Thos. Stone, featherweight; A. G. Mc- 
Garry, 125 pounds; Jack Leavy, lightweight; Wm. Rad- 
enback, middleweight, and Emery Paine, heavy weight. 


THE FIGHTS OF 1903.* 
CHARLES L. YOUNGER. 


Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst. 








Winner. Loser. Date. Result, R'unds| Where Fought. 
Armstrong, Bob........... | Black Fitzsimmons. ........ ¡September 22.| Knockout...... 1 | Providence, R. I. 
Ashe, "Rid clesie «e| Brutus. a EE E v; ¡June 1. 000 Knockout...... 5 exington, Ky. 
Ashley, George...... ars | RI. Coles cris aso. «October 18... . | MOER dee CN 15 |Fall River, Mass. 
Attell, Abe............... |Dave Johnson............. . |February 26..;Won on foul.... 6 |San Francisco, Cal, 
Attell, Abe... oro ees Eddy Ke voce vae ea we March 12.... |Won.......... 20 San Francisco, Cal, 
Attell, Abe........... ... |Johnny Regan............. - [September 3..|Won.......... 20 ISt. Louis, Mo, 
Bernstein, Joe........... e| Jack Muretto..........++++-{October §....|Knockout...... 11 |Mt, Vernon, N. Y, 
Black, “Kid”. ........ooo.o.. Eddie Burns..............«. [January 13...¡Knockout...... 5 |G'd Rapids, Mich. . 
‘Briggs, Jimmy.............| Fred Bryson....... ........ March 23....|WoH..........! 15 |Boston, Mass. 


*Fights resulting in draws are givén in another table. 
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| 

| 
_ Winner. 1 Loser. a | Date |; Result, R'unds] ` Where Fought, | 
Britt, Ji mm, Willie Fitzgerald...... MUS April 28..... Won. venis 20 |San Francisco, Cal, | 
Broad,- ORIG ars Benny Schneider....... (e. |May 13...... | Knockout...... 1 [New Orleans, La. i 
Brown, Joe... . | Tommy Dix0D..:........ vs October iore ..[Knockout...... 5 |Tompkinsville, S, I 
Burley, NICK GS ed E vs Joe Choynski......... sures June 2 .| Knockout...... 2 |Dawson, Alaska, 
Butler, 408... «e rns Al Weinig....... eee June 27. SLWODs «2s sd d s 2 peas hia, Pa, 
Canole, Martin........... . (Jack O'Keefe............ ...|May 19......|Won.......... 15 | Boston, Maas. 
Canole, Martin............ Joe Handler....... T— € March 12. Won...... ste 4 |Fall River, Mass, 
Canole, MartíN............ Marty McCue......... sr ADAL O s Won, foul...... 9 |Fall River, Mass, | 
Canole, Martin............ Danny Duane...... ........ | August 31....| Knockout...... 1l |Fall River, Mass. j 
Carter, "Kid. ee rx ws John Willie........... +... ..| February 9,..| Won.......... 15 {San Francisco, Cal. ¡ 
Carter, "Kid"............ Joe BULL ire June 8....... Knockout...... 1 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Choynski, J0€......«...... , | Peter Maher......... +» .... | January 26...| Knockout...... 2 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cole, George. .........- .-| “Sailor”? Wilso0n....»...... .. | January 12...| Knockout...... 1 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cole, George............ e. William Larry.............. January 30...| Knockout...... 5 |Shamokin, Pa. 
Cole, George. ............. Jimmy Handler.... ........ | March 12..... WOD: ces ras de 2 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Connelly, Eddie........... Tom W Sek EEN ‘e | January 26...[Won.......... 18 [England, 
Conn t Eddie. eee ee Pat Dal . D sees e See ééee e April. ....... Won LSO CS o ..]... bo 20 England, 
Corbett, "You ung" xs ww des Austin Rice....... ss. +... [January 14,..|Won.......... 18 "Bot Springs, Col. 
Coker “Young’’......... rum MeoGoeern., March 31.... | Knockout.... 11 |San Francisco, Cal. 
Corbett, ‘‘Young’’......... Hughey Murphy. . 2e. |June25......| Knockout.... 6 ¡Boston, Mass, 

. Corbett, ""Young”......... Jimmy Bríggs...... EE ..|June 29...... WW ee e 10 (Boston, Mass, 
Corbett, ‘‘Young’’......... Jimmy Briggs........... oss PUY, 22... vl WOlseses s 10  [Boston, Mass, 
Corbett, “Young”......... Billy Ma mera: E EE Ek 21. cec. Knockout. ..... 1 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corbett, 'Young"......... Jack O'Neill....... ee ve ee July 29...... Knockout...... 5 Philadel hia, Pa, 
Corbett, "Young"......... Hughey Murphy oos os ...... [October 27... Knockout......| 11 [Boston, Mass, 

Cote, Arthur............. -| Joe Handler.............. we Mätch 30.... |Won.......... 4 |Bath, Me 

Daly, ToM.............. “Kid” Goodman........... | September E EE 15 (Boston, Mass, 
Duane, Danny............ Billy Gardner.............. January 15...|Won.......... 8 |Boston, Mass, 
Duane, Danny............ Dal Hawkins........... ee February 3. WO sk vna 10 |Boston, Mass, 
Duffy, Martin............. “Phila, Tom" Ryan......... January 15...]Won.......... 15 [St, Louis, Mo, 
Duffy, Martin............ .|Tom Wallace..... aa d aUas January 23,..| Knockout..... , 6 Milwaukee, Wi Men 
Duffy, Martin............ .| Henry Fagin.............. e ¡February WO 10 'd Rapids, Mich. 
Duffy, Martin............ .| Jim Perns............... Béi [May PA < EEN Knockout...... 13  [Louisviile, ky 
Duffy, Martin............. Matty MatthewS............ August 25....| Won.......... 10 |Port Huron, Mich. 
Erne, Frank... avos es Warren Zurbruck....... xs May 18...... Won on foul.. 10 [Fort Erie, Can, 
Feltz, Tommy............. Dave McNeil er Re E ayn eters January 15...| Knockout...... 1 [Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Feltz, TomMy............. “Kid” Goodman............ February 2...|Won.......... 10 |Boston, Mass. 
Feltz, TomMy............. Clarence Forbes.:........... May 14......|Knockout...... 1 |St. Louis, Mo. 
Feltz, Tommy...... A Tommy Sullivan............ May 28...... Won on foul....| 11 [St. Louis, Mo, 
Feltz, Tommy al Clarence Forbes............ June 4....... MOD, 11 |St. Louis, Mo, 
Ferguson, ‘‘Sandy’’........ George Byers...... ........ April 8.. Won. CERE 10 (Boston, Mass. 
Ferguson, ‘‘Sandy’’........ Bob Armstrong............. August 20. | Knockout. Lieu 1 |Boston, Mass. 
Ferguson, ‘ ‘Sandy’’........ | Tommy Cary....... CSRS aad September 3. ¿WO ++. esla, 12 |Boston, Mass, 
Ferns, JiM.............-.. Bill Doherty................ jJanuary..... Knockout...... 5 [|Australia, 

F erns, Jim. » ES E 9.9 s. ele ERR 0 0 Matty Matthews e*t] 999 S April 27. [EPI on. e... . .... 19 Fort Érie. Can. 
Fitzgerald, Willie.......... Joe Handler...... ....... . | January 1. Knockout.. à 1 Philadelphia, ia, Pa, 
Fitzgerald, Willie.......... Billy Gardner...... ecu ees February 11..| Knockout...... 1 |Boston, 
Fitzsimmons, Robert....... “Con” Coughlin............ September 30.| Threw up sponge 1 [Philadel hac Pa. 
Forbes, Harry. $ $9 9,9 9 9,6. 9 1 eve | Andy Tokell .e...o.... 09000... February 27.. Won. .... 6. . . 10 Detroit, Mich. 
Forbes, Harty............. | Johnny Rei... ........ March 24.... | Knockout... 9 |Kansas City, Mo. 
Forbes, Harry............. Jimmy Devine..... ........ ¡April 13..... Knockout. M 4 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Forbes, Harry............- "Big" Mackey............ si | April T6... WV ON eR SR 10  [Findlay, O, 
Forbes, Harry......... ..-..| Morris Rauch............... j May 26...... Wols ka ac 15 (Kansas City, Mo. 
Forbes, Harry........- ..| “Kid” McFadden..... | September 10.| Knockout......| 10 (Boston, Mass, 
Fredericks, “Kid”......... “Wisconsin Kid”....... "Oe. {January......|Won.......... 15 |Havre, Mont. 
Fredericks, "Kid" ......... Mark Nels0D................ February.....| Knockout...... 1 j|Havre, Mont, 
Fredericks; RIA iss vean “Kid Det EEN .«+|March....... Knockout...... 15 |Havre, Mont, 
Fredericks, ‘“Kid’’......... Howard Opit............... March.......|Knockout...... 4 |Great Falls, Mont, 
Fredericks, ‘‘Kid’’......... Dick LewiS........-..«.....|. April........|Won on foul....} 11 |Spokane, Wash, 
Fredericks, ‘‘Kid’’......... Ed McFarlamd.............. GU escent 0 Knockout...... 14 |Lewiston, Me. 
Fredericks, "Kid". ........ “Wisconsin Kid"........... A ene Knockout...... 9  Lewiston, Me, 
Fredericks, '*Kid''......... Tom MeGuire........... PAURA Knockout...... 1 jButte, Mont. 
Fredericks, ‘‘Kid’’......... Jim Hayward. .............. August...... | Knockout...... 15 |Lewiston, Me. 
Fredericks, ‘‘Kid’’......... Albert, Martini Ld EE Ee NUS September 7..| Knockout...... 2 |Gilt Edge, Mont, 
Fredericks, "Kid" ......... “Doc” FlyM............... September 15.| Knockout. ..... 7 |Lewiston, Me. | 
Fredericks, ‘‘Wid’’......... “Kid” Pole ey. ———M e September I9: Knockout...... 18 |Lewiston. Me, | 
Fredericks, “Kid”......... | Jack Olifford............. .. | October 9....| Knockout......| 17 (Helena, Mont, 
Gans, J0l.....oooooooo.o.. Gus Gardner......... eO. [January 1....| NN OI. e a ane e 11 |New Britain, Conn. 
Gans. Joe. ..... "A Steve CrosbJ............... March 11....|WO0N....+..... 10. Hot Springs Ark, 
Gans, J0€......oo.ooo.o.... Jack Benmnett............... March 23.... [Won..:....... 5 |[Allegheny, Pa, 
Gans, J0l.....ooooooooo».».. Tom Tracey........o..o.... «| May 13...... Threw up sponge) 9 |Portland, Ore. 
Gans, J0l....oooooomoo... Willie Fitzgerald......... --+| May 20......| Knockout...... 10 [San Francisco, Cal. 
Gais. JOE: vss rr e RS George McFadden......... --| Juno 27..... Threw up sponge 3 jSan Francisco, Cal, 
Gans, Joe. ee “Buddy” King............. |July 4....... EEN EE 5 ¡Butte, Mont, 
Gardner, Eddy............ Jack KellY........ ...... w. | January 28...| Knockout... 10 |Osceola, Wis, 
Gardner, George........... Al Weinig.......... a prede qid February 13..|WoN.......... 7 JjBoston, Mass. 
Gardner, George..........- Peter Maher............... April 6...... | Knockout...... 1 ¡Boston Mani 
Gardner, George. .......... Marvin Hart............... May 13...... WOl ees eias 12 [Louisville, K 
Gardner, George......... [Jack RO0t....o.oo<oooooos. July 4. . | Knockout......| 12 Fort Erie, Ena. 
Gardner, Gu... Harry eee Qaa qu anh a i dein November 2. . | Knockout...... 3 [Saginaw, Mich. 
Gardner, Jimmy....... en ke e TE April 9...... Knockout...... 3 |Boston, Mass. 
Gardner, Jimmy.......... e| “Kid” Coffey.. A v Tuly 20...... KN gaere e 15 [Fall River, Mass. 
Gardner, Jimmy........... “Kid” Griffo....... oa uod October 13... | Won.......... 12 (Boston, Mass, ` 
Gardner, Willie........... Arthur Cote. eee April 17..... | Knockout...... 6 |Biddleford, Ind. 
Gardner, Willie........... Belfield Walcctt............ | May l.......|WOn....s «| 12 |Boston, Mass. 
Gardner, Willie.......... e [Jim Kellyzsecteswo erg May Ts seinen WON css vecta s 10 [Fall River, Mass, 
Gardner, Willie......... 2 | Will Lewis.......... —Ó August 10....| Won......... A d [Fall River, Mass, 
Gardner, Willie........... Fred Bryson. eese September 8..|Won.......... 2 (Boston, Mass, 
Gardner, Willie........... Tom Daly................. [September 16.| Knockout...... 12 |Boston, Mass. 
Gardner, Willie. .......... Danny Duane..... ai September 22.| Won on foul....| 13 [Fall River. Mass, 
Goodman, “Kid”.......... Patsey Haley..............- March 4..... Knockout...... 3  |Boston, Mass. 
Goodman, “Kid”.......... Tommy Feltz..............- April 14..... Won..........| 15 ]Boston, Mass. 
Goodman, “Kid”.......... John Burdick............... April 20..... Won...... is 12 |Lawrence. Mass, 
Goodman, “‘Kid’’.......... Joe Bernstein........ eseese | May 5....... Won, ae 6 |Boston, Mass. 
Goodman, “Kid”.......... Tony Moran....... .. «eee August 25. ...| Knockout...... 4 (Boston, Mass, 
Goodman, “Kid”.......... Jack LOWerY................ September 9..|Won.........- 10 [Boston, Mass. 
Haghey, Charles........ .|Jaek McCormick... ........ April 1...... Won, eene nu 10 |Boston, Mass. 
Hanlon, Eddie......... ...| Benny Yanger......... ..... | September 29.| WoON.......... 20 |San Francisco, Cal. 
Handler, Joe.............. Eddie Daly....... KE March 3..... MOlvesssvicees 12 |Bath. Me, 

Hart, Marvin. seras | Jack BONNET.. esseen PEE SOHO Zoe eses Won, foul...... 4 Louisville, Ky. 
Hart, Marvin. Ee George Gardner. ......... MAS 13...... KEE 12 [Louisville, Ky, 
Herrera, Aurelia.......... J Kic ^? Fredericks...... Vias | Mays eve ek WO: «veis VR 8 |Butte, Mont, 


Herrera, Aurelia........... “Kid” Broad..............- dJuns JEE Knockout...... Butte, Mont, 
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W.nner. Loser. Date. Result. R'unds| Where Fought, 

Herrera, Aurelia...........| Jack Downey............... July 2....... Knockout...... 1 |Butte, Mont. 
Berrera, Aurelia...........| Eddy Santry................ October 29... |[Fnuckout......| 13 |[|Anaconda, Mont. 
Holly, Dave............ ...|Joe Handler................ January 10...|WoN.......... 2 ¡Philadelphia, Pa 
Jackson, Young Peter...... |Tom Reilly................. May 23...... Knockout...... 2 |Seattle, Wash. 
Jeffries, JiM............ .. | James Corbett.............. August 14....|Threw up sponge| 11 ¡San Francisco, Cal. 
Johnson, Jack.......... +. .| “Denver Ed" Martin........ February 5... Oi PP 20 |Los Angeles, Cal. 
Johnson, Jack.......... ...[|Sam MeVey...........o.o.... February 27..|Won.......... 20 |Los Angeles, Ca). 
Johnson, Jack............. “Sandy” Ferguson.......... gpu Bes cos] Oll cse 10 |Boston, Mass. 
Jı hrson, Jack......... sa. | Joe Butler... ecco enn May 11......|Knockout...... 3 ¡Philadelphia Da, 
Johnson, Jack.,....... ... Sam McVey...o............ October 27... (0) s vss 20 |Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jordan, Ben.............. George Dixon............... May 2....... Oocro mm...» 6 |England, 
Kearns, TiM.............. "Kid" Black. cocidos. February 23..|Knockout...... 1 |Milwaukee, Wis 
Kelly, Hugo......... eee Hugh McMahon............ January 3.... |Knockout...... 3  |Chicago, Ill. ` 
Kelly, Hugo.......... [Mike Schreck............... January 29...|Won.......... 15 ¡St. Louis, Mo, 
Kelly, Hug0.............. Harry Welsh............... pril 1..... 6 WY OS a 8 Indianapolis, Ind, 
Kelly, HugO.............. Joe CurtaiM.............. .. [September 17. |Knockout...... 3 |G'd Rapids, Mich, 
Kelly, Hugo......... [Mike Donovan......... OO [October 30... |Won.......... 6 |Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lemons, Harty............ Gus Gardner. .............. October 13... |Won on foul.... 9  |Saginaw, Mich. 
Lenny, Eddy. A qa ES Joe Fairburn............. ... March 18.... | Threw up sponge, 16 |Savannah, Ga, 
Lenny, Eddie. ........... . [Paddy Nee................. September 8..[Won.......... 6 Chester, Pa, 
Mack, Willie............ +. «| Larry Burns. ....... ANEN October 5.... [Knockout...... 6 (Schenectady, N. Y, 
Maher, Peter.............. Joe Grim... ves eros hus ee July 15..... . |Won, foul..... 3 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Matthews, Matty......... . | Tom Coubig............ ....| February 23..|Won...... d'Eier 10 |Pittsburg, Pa. i 
McClelland, Jack.......... ‘Crocky” Boyle............. January 17... |Won.......... 10 (Pittsburg, Pa, | 
McClelland, Jack.......... Andy Dei, neet EE EEN March 21.... (Won, 10 |McKee's Rock, Pa 
McCoy, ““Kid”.......... s» [Jack Root. EEN pril 22..... WOl.eeceveces 10 |Detroit, Mich, ` 
McFadden, George......... Bellfleld Walcott............ April 6...... Mon, een Se 15 (Boston. Mass, 
McFadden, “Kid”......... BIRF. ni cre August 21....|Won.......... 3 (Boston. Mass. 
McFadden, “Kid”........- Hughey Clancy..... ........ August 26....|Won..........| 20 |Providence. R. I. 
McGovern, Hughey........ Tommy Quigley.... ........ August 3..... WOD seras. 4 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
McGovern, Terry.......... Billy Maynard............. February 25. . |Knockout...... 1 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
McGovern, Terry........ .. | Jimmy Briggs............... October 20... |Won.......... 15 (Boston, Mass. 
McKeever, Charles......... Sam Phillips....... D EA February 19.. |Won.......... 6 (Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKeever, Charles...... LO Eh ss esed ka rx re February 27..|W0N.......... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
McVey, Bam... “Kid” Carter e's s e ete eis May 5....... Knockout...... 11 ¡Los Angeles, Cal. 
McVey, SaM.............. Ed MartiD.................| September 15.| Knockout...... 1 |Los Angeles, Cal, 
Mellody, Billy...........- e| Billy Gardner.............. October 9.... |Knockout...... 11 |Boston, Mass. 
Millett, J0€.............. ‚| Al Weinig...ooo..ooooooo.o.o.. October 27... |Knockout...... 2 |Oakland, Cal, 
Mississippi, Young......... Tommy Feltz............... April 18..... Knockout...... 4 (Philadelphia. Pa, 
Mowatt, Young............ Tom Cody... ege in uly 1....... WoN......»... 10 [New Orleans, La. 
Munroe, Jack............. Ike Hays.......... Ware a qus January 9....|Won.......... 4 |Butte, Mont. 
Murphy, Hugh............ Billy Ryan................. March 13..... Won....... 10 (Boston, Mass, 
Murphy, Hughey......... . |Billy Maynard..... iS e RE June4.......|Won..........| 12 JBoston, Mass, 
Neill, Frank..... dede rs . | Clarence Forbes. ........... January 15...|Knockout...... 1 [San Francisco, Cal. 
Neill, Frank......... +...» | Harry Forbes...............| August 13... | Enockout......| 2 }San Francisco, Cal, 
Neill, Frank............. . [Billy DeCoursey............ September 4..[Won..........| 15 [Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nelson, Jack.............. "Bike" Sullivan........... June 15...... Won..........| 15 |England 
O'Brien, Dick........ OO [Black Fitzsimmons..........| October 29... [Knockout...... 3 |Boston, Mass. 
O'Brien, Jack. e............ Al Weinig. ...o..... ... . ..oo .s January 1 erie, SS Knockout. Ore SoG sis 12 Fort Erie, Can. 
O'Brien, Jack. ............|Al Weidig................. February 26..|Won.......... 4 [Philadelphia, Pa, 
O'Brien, Jack. ........... Hack Butler................ March 5..... DÉI. eee | 46 Lancaster. Pa, 
O'Brien, Jack............. Jim Jeffords............. ...| March 9..... [|Won..........; 10 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
O'Brien, Jack............. Billy Payne.................] March 19.... | Won.......... 2 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
O'Brien, Jack............. George Ested............... ay 19...... Knockout..... 3  ¡Philadelphia, Pa, 
O'Brien, Jack............. Jack Bonner................ May 23...... On. e 10 [Mauch Chunk. Pa. 
O'Brien, Jack............. Jack Mullen................ October 13... | Won.......... 10 [Newocastle, Eng. 
O'Brien, Jack............. Billy Hevron............. .. [October 26... [Buockont...... | 5 (Newcastle. Eng. 
O'Keefe, Jack............. Jimmy Britt............. ..[Mareh 8..... |: Won...... i. 10 |Portland, Ore, 
O'Keefe, Jack............- George McFadden........... April 28..... Won, ssesssan. ; _8 (Boston, Mass, 
O'Keefe, Jack............. “Rough” Bums............. September 21. |Won.......... i 10 |West Baden, Ind, 
O'Keefe, Jack............. Dick Fitzpatrick............ ———— Won.........- | 10 West Baden. Ind, 
Palmer Jack.............. Frank Craig............ ....| August 14 Won, foul......: 12 (London, England, 
Palmer, Pedlar............ George Dixon............... June 27...... (05 eee eens: 8 |London. Eng, 
Parker, Charles............ Dick Kees.......... idas uly 27...... | Knockout....... 4 {Fort Lee, N. J. 
Regan, Johnny............ Clarence Forbes.... ..... ...| June 30...... Threw up sponge; T {Memphis, Tenn. 
Rice, AustiD.............- Eddy Toy. iia vei nis noa nC January 26...|WOn..........; 17 |St. Louis, Mo, 
Rice, Austin.............. Billy Ryad................. October 7.... |Won.......... | 10 (Westfield, Mass 
Root, Jack. *+eO.ro............o.o ae id'' McCoy ecese 9 0097896069 A ril e.... Won. o. 09.00.0901 10 Detroit, Mich, 
Rowan, Dummy........... “Kid” Harris.............. May 28...... Knockout...... 2 Lewiston, Me, 
Rowan, Dummy........... Ola Paulson................ August l..... Knockout...... 2 |Somers. Mass, 
Ruhlin, Gus.............. Pete Everett....... SPARE March 9..... nockout...... 2 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ryan, Àdam.............. ommy Smith.............. January 8....|Won.......... 4  |Davenport, Ia, 
Ryan, Tommy........... eo Billy ME ccc ccc kee we eee a January 15... |Knockout...... 4 |Kansas City, Mo. 
Ryan, Tommy........ à **Cyclone’’ Kelly............ February 3... |Won........ 7 ot Springs. Colo, 
Ryan, TomMy............. James Walker.............. June 1l.......[Knockont...... 5 [Battle C'k, Mich, 
Ryan, Tommy........-..... John Willie................ June 30...... Knockout...... 4 |Butte, Mont. 
Ryan, Willie.............. Jack Frazer................ January 9.... |Won.......... 6 "Boston, Mass. 
Ryan, Wilie.............. Billy Griffin. ............... September 16. [|Won.......... 8 Boston, Mass, 
Schreck, Mike.......... ---1‘*Cyelone” Kelly............ February 12..|Won.......... 4 |St. Louis, Mo, 
Schreck, Mike............. Andy Walsh................ June 11...... KN A 15 ISt. Louis, Mo. 
Schreck, Mike............. Andy Walsh................ June 25...... e A 15 ISt. Louis, Mo, 
Schreck, Mike.............] Harry Walsh.............. .|JwWy4....... Di 10 Houghton. Mass, 
Sieloff, Otto.............. Frank Carroll.............. November 2.. | Won.......... 15 |Minneapolis, Minn. 
Simms, ÁTt............. ..|“Kid” Black............. .. | March 26.... |Knockout. ..... 6 |G'd Rapids, Mich, 
Smith, Sammy............ “Kid” McFadden.. ....... -| June 3....... Knockout...... a EES reer 
Stanley, ““Digger””........-. George Dixon.............. October 13... |Won.......... 6 [London, Eng. 
Stone, Jimmy............. Jos Allen... 9 aa January 12...|Knockout...... 6 |Scranton, Pa. 
Sullivan. Jack..... na IN e Jim Judge. ........ ..... .. o| July 15..... OB. ces bare tx 10 (Boston, Mass, 
Sullivan, Jerry............ Jim Carey................ . | October 7.... |Knockout...... 14 ¡New York, N, Y 
Sullivan, ‘‘Spike’’......... Jim Maloney.............. . | February 9...{Knockout...... 1 |England, 
Sullivan, Tommy.......... Tommy Feltz............... July 9....... |Won........ 20 St. Louis, Mo, 
Sweeny, Patsey............ Andy Watson........... e... August 31....|Won.......... 15 "Manchester Mass, 
Thompson, Bobby...... Herman Miller............. -| Cetober 30... |Knockout...... 1 !ISavannah, Ga. 
Walcott, Joe.............. Mike Donovan..... ........ March 9..... Won...... xs 10 risnu Pa, 
Walcott, Joe.............. Charley Haghey.... .......- March 11.... |Knockout...... 5 |Boston, Mass. 
Walcott, Joe. George Cole................ March 18.... |Knockout...... 4 |Pittsburg, Pa, 
Walcott, J0€.............. Mike Donovan..... somo... | April 15..... [WON.......... 10 |Boston, Mass, 
Walcott, Joe........... e ee) Bill Smitb.............o... | May 28...... NEO am a a ua e e 4 |Portland,Ore, 
Walcott, Joe..............| Mose La Fontise....... sies uc dy sacs -. |Knockout...... 3 |Butte, Mont. 
Walcott, Joe.............. | TOM Carey...ooooooo.......| August 13....|Knockout...... 8 |Boston, Mass, 
Walcott, J0€.............. “Jabber” Carey eo»... September 21. | Knoekout...... 5 |Boston, Mass. 
Walcott, Joe. seserensuene "Id" Carter. eee e October 15... |Won....... ...| 15 (Boston, Mass, 
Ward, Mike............ “Kid” Black. secas ie IW OD cid TES 10 |G’d Rapids, Mich. 


January 20. 
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——— ss- — u.a. —  — ——o— M M ——— M — M EE 
Winner. ` Loser, ' Date. Result. | Rondel Where Fought. 
Ward, KEE Jim Du gan. e eeeeeeeeeeteee | February 10.. Knockout DEEN 1 Detroit, Mich. 
Ward, Mike............... ! Harry FallS......o.o.oo.o...... | March 4..... | Knockont..... | H |Lansing, Mich, 
Ward, Mike............... Henry FagiM..............- March 13.... [Won..........! 10 |Detroit, Mich, 
Ward, Mike............... Otto Sieloff....... A ¡ April 30..... Lo OA «| 10 [Port Huron, Mich, 
Ward, Mik€............... Gus Gardner. ......ooo..... ¡June 16......;Won..........{ 3 (Port Huron, Mich. 
Ward, Mike............... “Buddy” RyaD............ «¡July 16...... |Won.......... | 10 [Port Huron, Mich. 
Vard, Mike........ — Joe Youngs.......... esee October 21... Won.......... 10 "Port Huron, Mich. 
Ward, Mike, Willie Fitzgerald... «.......|September 17. Won, foul...... | 10 (Post Huron, Mich. 
White, Jabez.............. "Spike" Sullivan............ April 20..... Wo: d 15 |London, England. 
Yanger, Benny............ Tim Callahan.............. January 5....|WoN.......... 6 |Chicago, Ill, 
' Yanger, Benny............ “Kid” Abel. aac: cow's E ..| March 17.... Won.......... | 10 [Kansas City, Mo. | 
| Yanger, Benny............ Hugh McPadden... ........ March 27.... |Won..........! 10 |Detroit, Mich, 
| Yanger, Benny............ Clarence English............ April 16..... Oli. exime ' 10 [Kansas City. Mo, 
| Yanger, Benn LUU “Kid” Broad.............. [May 2....... | Won Nes hie aim ares | 20  |Louisville, Ky. 
| Yanger, Benny........ .... [Clarence English............' August 16....|Won....... Dl 10 |Kansas City, Mo. 
| THE DRAW FIGHTS OF 1903. 
| CHARLES L. YOUNGER. | 
| Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst. | 
| The following table embodies all the contests which have resulted in a draw or in which there has | 
, been no decision. 
i Contestants. | Result. | Date. (Rondel Where Fought. 
i) SS ee ee A el EE 
Bantamweight: 
| “Kid” Herman-Clarence Forbes........... [DraW............. January 8......... G |Chicago, Ill. 
| Tony Moran-Hughey McGovern............ [No decision........|. January 24........ 6 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hug McPadden-" Kid" Abel... 9 ee. -.[Nodecision........ March 11......... 6 lMilwaukee. Wis, 
* Kid" Herman-Tom Cody...... AT (Drog... March 17......... 8 |Oshkosh, Wis, 
Danny Dougherty-Tommy Love........... | Nodecision....... pril SB iros 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Harry Forbes-Tommy Love................ No decision........ April 20.......... | 20 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry Forbes-Danny Dougherty...........- No decision........ June 22........... ; 6 (Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kid McFadden-Al Fellows..............- DEW sce wea sees el DULY Bede wks we eee | 10 |Boston, Mass, | 
Hughey McGovern-‘‘Kid’’ Beebe...... e.e e| Da, neu .| September 14...... | 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Harry Forbes-Tommy Love................ No decision........ September 18...... | 6 [Philadel hia, Pa. 
Jimmy Stone-Harry Melody................ RI d, e xw September 25...... 12 "Boston, Mass. | 
Harry Forbes-Tommy Feltz...............- DTAW.....ooo.o...o» October 14........ 10 "Detroit, Mich. 
Danny Dougherty-Jack Lansing...........- No decision........ October 16........ 10 |Reading, Pa. | 
Johnny Regan-Frankie Neil............... ¡07 AAA October 16........ 20 {Los Angeles, Cal. 
Featherweight: |. e 
“Kid” Fredericks-Jud Murray............. e de y RE January...........| 15 Havre, Mont, : 
**Kid’’ Fredericks-‘‘Wisconsin Kid.”....... DraAW.. verae daa .JJanuary...........| 15 (äere, Mont. | 
Tommy Feltz-Austin Rice............ iR e DraW............ [January 9......... 12 |Boston, Mass. | 
Willie Fitzgerald-Danny Duane............ No decision...... . .| January 12. DEET 6  |Fhiladelphia, Pa. 
Jack O'Keefe-Buddy Ryan............... e [|Draw............. |January 18........ 6 Chicago, Ill. | 
Willie Fitzgerald-Joe Allen............... -| No decision. ..... . | January 17........ 6 ¡Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eddy Toy- dy Santry. eo... $ 60091910000. een ee Draw. e... 00600000... D January 19. 600 s» e. s € 6 Chica O, Ill. | 
Willie Fitzgerald-Willie Lewis............ . |Draw.............|January 26........] 10 |New Britain, Conn. | 
“Young” Mowatt-‘‘Kid’’ Herman......... DIA WS es eae sea .| January 27........ 10 |Jackson, Tenn. | 
“Kid” Goodman-Jimmy Briggs............ Dag, ee va eese .|January 28........ 8 (Boston, Mass. | 
Abe Attell-Ed Hanlon........... eese Dra ees pv . | January 29........ 20 |San Francisco, Cal. 
“Kid” Fredericks-Dick Lewis............. -[Draw....... sees. February......... ‘| 10 [Spokane, Wash. 
“Kid” Goodman-Tommy Feltz............. Draw............ .| February 2..... .^*.| 10 [Boston, Mass. 
“Young Corbett"-Bily Maynard......... -| No decision....... February 2........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Terry McGovern-Joe Bernstein.......... -| No decision. ...... February 6........ G (Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tommy Feltz-Jimmy Briggs............... IR sis 5-6 044 ex February 6........ 8 [Boston, Mass. | 
George Dixon-Harry Wart............... Eau EE ee February 9........ 20 |London, England. 
“Kid” Asche-Steve Crosby................ DISWi.ssa ee . | February 17....... 20 (Hot Springs, Ark. | 
Austin Rice-Jack Hamilton............ cs | DTAWi es evenerit as February 19....... 15 |Bellows Falls, Vt. | 
| Jack Bennett-Billy FarreD................. No decision........ February 20....... 6 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Billy Ryan-Joe Nels0D.......o...ooo.o.o.o.o DraW............. February 21 ea 6 |Boston, Mass. 
| Tommy Feltz-Chester Goodwin........... wel Dram, February 23 EEN 12 |Salem, Mass. | 
Billy Ryan-Jimmy Briggs............... e. | DraW............. February 23....... 10 |Boston. Mass. | 
| Eddie Hanlon-'' Young Corbett'””............ | DW oca es February 26....... 20 [San Francisco, Cal. 
“Chick” Tucker-Eddie Lenny.............. ! No decision. ....... March 3.......... 0 |Pinladelphia, Pa. | 
Tommy Feltz-Austin Rice............. re it.) pee EN [March 9.......... 20 |New Britain, Conn. 
Jimmy Briggs-Tommy Feltz......... .....| No decision. ..... March 12......... 12 |Lawrence, Mass. 
Eddie Santry-Adam Ryan............. se [DIA Wii enr March 18......... 10  [|Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tommy Feltz-Chester Goodwin......... ve | DraW............. March 19......... 10 [Fall River, Mass. 
Eddie Lenny-'Chick" Tucker......... «++ | No decision........ March 31......... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Kid” Goodman-Austin Rice........... e |Draw....... .....April2........... | 15 |North Walpole, Vt. | 
Tommy Feltz-‘‘Pinkey’’ Evans............ «|DraW............ eJ April 4........... 20 |Schenectady, N. Y. 
“Kid” Goodman-Billy Ryan........... es | DEW Ves s oes April 6........... | 6 |Boston, Mass. 
Austin Rice-Jack Hamilton.............. e e| Drang, ese. April 6.......,... 20 |Schenectady, N. Y. 
! “Kid” Broad-Billy Mabhre. «e | No decision........ April 6........ use i @ |Philadelphia, Pa. 
! “Kid” Goodman-Jimmy Briggs........... | Draw............ ¿ADOOS aa | 10 (Boston, Mass. 
Tommy Feltz-‘‘Pinkey’’ Evans............ e [DraW............. April 13.......... 20 |Schenectady, N. Y, 
| Eddie Lenny-Danny Cann............ -++ | No decision....... April 15.......... | 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jimmy Dougherty-Caspar Leon...... | No decision....... April 17.......... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
| “Young” Corbett-George Memsic...... e. eo o| DIAW....oo........ pril 28.......... 4 |Portland. Ore. 
“Kid” Goodman-Hughey Murphy......... e|DraW............. April 25.......... 12 (Boston, Mass. 
Tommy Feltz-‘‘Chick”’ Tucker............. | No decision........ Lee deer 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Tommy Feltz-'* Young Mississippi "......... | No decision. ....... BY EE 6  |Philadelphia. Pa. 
Jimmy Kelly-Billy Gardner. ..... .......o Draw. 6.000.009... .. May 1. *9...:.0..1......o | 10 Fall River, Mass. 
Jimmy Briggs-Fred Bryson............ ee o | Dram, e| MAY discs i 15 |Boston, Mass. 

Tommy Feltz-Eddy Lenny............ ... ee No decision........ May 12... isses 6 j|Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Kid' Goodman-Hugh Murphy......... ee e | Dram, Ls. May 13........... '15 [Boston, Mass. 

| “Kid” Goodman-Jimmy Briggs........ ¿e | DW es rex eaa May 11...... sse 12 |Boston. Mass. 

| “Kid” Broad-Tom Mowatt............... e |DraW....o.o..o..... May 29........... 10 [New Orleans, La. 

““Chick”*” le p. Mississippi””...... «| No decision........ June 15........... 6 |[Philadelphia, Pa. 

i Jimmy Briggs-‘‘Kid’? Goodman....... ves HDIAWe:sene on «| June 17........... 12 |Boston, Mass. 
“Kid” Asche-John Dancer............ e... |[DIAW...cooooooo...[June23........... 15 |[Lexington, Ky. 

| Dave Sullivan-''Crocky" Boyle...... e... ee | NG decision... e... j| June 26........... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 

j Benny Yanger-Eddie Hanlon........... ve [Draw.............|June30.......... . 20 |Chioago, Ill. 
“Young” Corbett-Sammy Smith........... No decision........[ July 6............ 6 [Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tommy Feltz-Austin Rice...... Qu aie d C LÉIEREN EC E ssl JUJ ËNNEN EA J2 |Boston, Mass. 
George Munroe-Tommy Love.............| Draw.............|July 14...... dina 6 (Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Chick” Tucker-* Young Mississippi”...... «| No decision........ August 13......... y |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tommy Feltz-Johnny Regan............. ee Drag .|August 24.........| 20 |Kansas City, Mo. 

Jack McClelland-Sammy Smith............ No decision........| August 24......... 8 Philadelphia. Pa. 

l “Young” Mowatt-Charles Neary......... +. IDraw.............| September 25. . 6 |Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ontestants, í Result. | Date. ¡Ro'nds| Where Fought. 
ibo. rM — i 
Terry McGovern-Lew Ryall...... ee. INodecision........ September 26...... . 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
“Kid? Goodman-Eddie Lenny............|Draw.,........... z Septeniber 29......| 20 |Boston, Mass. 
TOY McGovern-Bil.y Wils.......... HONO decision........ October 3.....,... 6 [Philadelphia, Pa. 
foung’’ Corbett-"" Kid" Stein.............|No decision.. ...... October 10. ....... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Willie Fitz erald-"Kid'" Williams..........|No decision........ October 13........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Herman Miller-Billy Farren..... es dos arias DraWeececevesokss October 15,....... 20 |Savannah, Ga. 
Wiutie Fitzgerald-Joe Tipman..........»...|Nodecision........ October 16........ 6 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young” Corbett-Tim Callahan............|Nodecision........ October 21........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jack Dorman-Jack Lowery........ EX aues TAW. 4.5 eet rr ae October 27........ 6 IN. Y. State (Priv.) 
“Kid” Griffo-Tommy Daly........... esa | OPA W oe geese ee ee e October 30........ 12 |Boston, Mass. 
“Chick” Tucker-Johnny Marto........ (No decision........ October 31........ 9 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jack O'Keefe-Jimmy Britt...............- Draw olco cocos $ed d Sx caa RS equas 20 |Butte, Mont. 
T n EE Tucker-Sammy Smith......... «| No decision........[...... IE HE 6 (Philadelphia, Pa, 
ightweight: 
Joe Handler-George Krall................. No decision........ January 8......... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jimmy Gurdner-J. Belfield Walcott...... a as January 8......... 8 (Boston, Mass. 
Jimmy Gurdner-J. Belfield Walcott...... DIA i v y .| February 18....... 6 |Boston, Mass, 
Joe Handler-Stonewall Allen............ ee [DraW......... ....IMarch 4.......... DG |Boston, Mass, 
George McFadden-Mike Sullivan......... DAW s ds ba sees caus Marcn 24......... 12 |Boston, Mass, . 
Gus Gardner-Charlie Sieger...... err No decision....... March 27......... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles McKeever-Geo. Cole........... .. -e| No decision........[June9............ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
George McFadden-Jim Gardner......... -|Draw...... Sese aud July Dies aids ads a v 10 |Boston, Mass. 
Eddie er a Trin Sullivan........... DEW cio e August 10......... 10 |[8St. John, N. B. 
Gus Gardner-Martin Duffy....... PETERR RTE August E, ees 10 |Saginaw, Mich. 
Rufe 'Purner-Charlie Sieger............ sss | DIRWoss eer e September 1....... 20 [Seattle, Wash. 
“Spike” Sullivan-Jimmy Gardner......... |Draw.............|Septemnber 2....... 15 (Pall River, Mass. 
Joe Gans-Daye Holly. .....o...o.......... e [No decision..... e. (October 23........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joe Gans-Jack Blackburn................. (No decision. .......|November 2........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Welter and middle weights: : Ñ 
Al Wei ig. Young ’ Peter Jackson......... No decision........|January 16........ 9 : |Philadelphia, Pa. 
LEM aghey-'' Young" Peter Jackson.... |Draw........... ..|January 19........ 12 ¡Boston, Mass, 
Al Weinig-George Cole............ ees eal NG decision...... . .|January 22........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Young” Peter Jackson-George Cole........|No decision...... . e| February 6........ 6 ¡Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Young” Peter Jackson-Larry Temple...... TW. ure ve oa s »-|February 8........ 10 |Boston, Mass. 
“Kid” McCoy-Jack McCormick........... No decision....... | February 23....... G |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chailes Haghey-George Byers............. DraW.......o.... ..| February 23....... 10 |Lawrence, Mass, 
Hugo Kelly-Mike Schreck.............-. naa DIA SE April 16... ss 20 St. Louis, Mo. 
Al Weinig-George Cole.................. ,.|No decision...... eJ April 28.4 esas 2a Q9 EE Pa. 
“Young” Peter Jackson-Joe Walcott......,,|Draw........... «dune LOS sees ev 20 |Portland, Ore. 
Martin Duffy-Gus Gardner................ DraW..........o. . e| August 31l......... 10 Saginaw, Mich. 
“Young” Peter Jackson-''Black Bill’’....... No decision...... ..|September 7....... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Otto Sieloff-^Buddy" Ryan............ ee e e| NO decision........ October 12........ 6 |Chicago, Ill. — 
“Young” Peter Jackson-Geo. Cole.......... No decision........ October 27........ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Young” Peter Jackson-''Cyclone" Kelly....[No decision. ....... October 30........ 8 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Mike Schreck-Hugo Kelly. ......0..0E....(.L.Lo. o Draw. *6.0 60.000 00.0.00/ 0. 0.0... e * & € 9 * * * * se e 20 St. Louis, Mo. 
Light EE 
Joe Grim-Jack O'Brien.................. [No decision....... January 8......... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jack O'Brien-Joe Choynski................|No decision...... e e| March 30......... 6 [Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joe Walcott-Billy WoodS............... «| DIAM. eres eve] April 2... ces 20 ¡Los Angelas, Cal. 
Bobby Thompson-Joe GriM............».. | No decision..... .. (April 14.......... 6 |Philade) phia, Pa. 
Jack O'Brien-Joe Walcott............... | Draw......... «v e (April 20... vs 15 Boston, Mass, ` 
Marvin Hart-Jack O"Brien...... eccoccccee |NO decision...... [Mad Dis sa ses 8 JjI'hilace]phia, Pa. 
Jack O'Brien-George Byers......... ....... [No decision...... M Es coy ARAS 6  [Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joe Grim-'Kid" Carter....... eO N9decision....... [June 23.......... ; 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Kid” Carter-Jack O'Brien.......... seee e| NO decision....... July 1............ 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jack O'Brien-Jim JeftordS................. No decision...... Déi GK lle 6 [Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jack O'Brien-Paddy Sheehan............. . |No decision........ July 2155... 222 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Kid” Carter-Gus Ruhlin......... eco [NO decision....... September 7....... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joe Walcott-Joe Grim............. eere , [No decision. ..... . [September 11...... 6 (Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Kid" Carter-Gus Ruhlin......... .......|Nodecision...... . [September 28...... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bob Fitzsimmons-Joe Grim............ e» s e| No decision...... . .JOctober 14........ 6 j|Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joe Gans-Joe Grum, eee eee eee eee No decision...... e «|October 19........ 6 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joe Gans-Eddy Kennedy... .............. e [No decision........ October 20........ 6 |Philadelpbia, Pa. 
H Fred Cooley Gycione Kelly... as ^. [Nodecision........ October 26. ....... 6 |Philadelphia, Pa, 
eavyweight : 
Sandy” Ferguson-Gus Ruhlin............ d'Lara, ee «| May 26........... 15 "Boston, Mass. 
“Sandy”? Ferguson-Jack Jonuison...... 2e. [No decision........ Maly EE eu 6 lPhiladelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN PRIZE RING CHAMPIONS. 


Tom Hyer, American born and a veritable- giant, 
6 feet 214 inches in height, was the first champion 
pugilist of this country. He fought twice to gain 
the title. His first battle was with George Mc- 
Cheester, also known as ''Country MeCloskey." The 
men fought at even welght—180 pounds—at Cald- 
well's Landing, N. Y., September 9, 1841. McChees- 
ter was unmercifully banged all over the ring for 101 
rounds, lasting. 2 hours and 55 minutes.  MeChees- 
ter's second then threw up the sponge and Hyer was 
declared winner. l ; 

His next and last battle was the one which won 
for him the championship. ‘‘Yankee’’ Sullivan was 
the opponent this time. The bout was terrific from 
start to finish. Sixteen rounds were fought, and the 
result proved Hyer the better man. Sullivan was so 
terribly punished that ife had to be taken to Mount 
Sinai Hospital in Baltimore. Hyer was next matched 
to fight Morrissey, but the latter forfeited $100. They 
again agreed to fight. but when the men met at the 
ringside Hyer saw that his gang was outnumbered 
and that his chances of winning were slim. He pro- 
duced a revolver for himself and one for Morrissey 
and offered to fight it out with them, but the latter 


declined. Hyer then had to retire, as no one dared 
to meet him. 
''Yankee'" Sullivan, whose right name was James 


Ambrose, then fought John Morrissey for the title of 
champion and a purse of $2,000. Reports state that 
Sullivan was proving that he was undoubtedly better 


[DERI a — et E ei 


qualified for the honors when a wrangle ensued, and 
Morrissey won on a technlcality. l 

John C. Heenan then came into prominence and 
was pitted against Morrissey. The bout lasted eleven 
rounds and the latter won. Morrissey then retired, 
and Heenan challenged the world for the title, The 
"deif was accepted by Tom Sayers and a battle was 
duly fought, but it ended in a wrangle. Heenan 
then fought Tom King, who defeated him 1n twenty- 
ive rounds. After this battle he retired from the 
ring. 

Joe Coburn was then recognized as champion, af- 
ter having defeated Mike McCoole. He retired and 
Bill Davis, of California, claimed the honor. James 
Dunn, a Brooklyn politician. disputed his claim, de- 
feated him and retired. Davis again claimed the 
championship. and this time Mike McCoole defeated 
him ín thirty-four rounds. 

The next battle for the champlonship was be- 
tween Tom Allen and Bill Davis Allén won in forty- 
three rounds and then challenged MeCoole, who ac- 
cepted. Reports state that Allen was the better man, 
but was defrauded and MeCoole declared winner on 
an alleged foul. Allen then fought Jem Mace for 
the honors and a purse of $5,000. Mace won in ten 
ronnds—44 minutes. Mace then went to England. 
and on his return brought with him Joe Goss, whom 
he matched to fight Allen. Goss won in twenty-one 
rounds—58 minutes—-galning the decision on a foul. 

On May 80, 1880. 








A a a 


| 


the famous Joe Goss-Paddy Ryan | 
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battle was fought. It was in this bout that Ryan 
actually showed his ability as a pugilist. He re- 
ceived the decision after fighting 1 hour and 27 min- 
utes. Two years later John Sullivan whipped 
Ryan in the memorable bout which gained for him 
the ehamplonship. During June, 1887, Jake Kilrain 
clalmed the heavywelght title because Sullivan had 
refused to fight him under the old London prize ring 



































































rules, When Sullivan returned from England dur- 
ing the Fall of 1888 he challenged Kllrain to meet 
him and decide the question of supremacy. Articles 
were finally drawn up and a battle arranged, which 
Sullivan won in seventy-five rounds. 

All these early fights were heavyweight battles. 


-The recent history of the championship is well known 


to the followers of pugilism in this country. 















| Winner. ___loser.___|_Where Fought. _| Rds.| Result.) Time. | Date. 
ees geen Hyer. isc sivas ss “Yankee” Sullivan... |Rockport, Md........ 16 | y 18m. 17s, ¡January 10, 
"nan John Morrissey......| Yankee” Sullivan... |Boston Corners. ..... | 37 . 53m. October 12, 
IJohn Morrissey. ..... John C, Heenan...... Longue Pointe, Can.. | 11 W. |2tm, fay 20. 
—Q Joe Coburn. ........ [Mike McCoole....... |Charlestown, Md.....| 63 W. |1h. 10m. [May 15. 
KH Bil D ...|Pike County, Pa.....| 4 W. VIP, 6m. ¡May 16, 
1866......|Mike McCoole...... .|Bill Davis...... .....|Rhodes Point, Mo....| 34 W. 4m, September 19, 
1869...... Tem Allen..........|Bill Davis...........|St. Louis, Mo........ 48 Wo Jes. January 12, 
1870....../Jem Mace........... Tom Allen.......... |Kennerville, La...... 10 W,  |44m. May 10. 
(6......|Joe Goss..... Crewe weg: [Kentucky sa sce ac 21 | W. F. (53m, September 7, 
OC » [Paddy Ryan.........|Joe Goss. ......... Collier Sta., W. Va...| 87 W, (bh, 27m, [May 30. 
clon’ ullivan..... 2. | Mississippi City, Mis.| 9 | T. 8. ¡11m. February 7. 
1889...... John L. Sullivan..... Jake Kilrain...... +. | Richburg, Miss. ...... dO j T. S. |... July 8. 
HA James J, Corbett.....|John L, Sullivan..... |New Orleans, La.....| 21 | T, S, |.... September 7. 
vias . (Robt. Fitzsimmons...|James J. Corbett. .... |Carson City, Nev..... a Zeg March 17. 
1899......|James Jeffries. ...... IR, Fitzsimmons..... Coney Island, N. Y... T June 9, 













Abbreviations—W, won; W. F., won on foul; T. S., threw up sponge; K., 
O E E E pEPO TO: XOP*WEDOOSPERSGT. A Eed ia 


The First Battle for the 


The following tabulated list of English prize ring 
; Champions is, in itself, practically a history of pu- 
| glism from the day of its birth. Tom Figg, the 
| man who introduced pugilists into England, was its 
; first champion. He owned a ‘theatre on what ts 
known as the Oxford Road, where fist and glove en- 
counters were patronized by royalty. 

fThere is no authentie record to show that Figg 
fought more than one battle. This was with the 
“Venetian Gondolier,” and Figg won. After he died, 
in 1734, the interest in pugllism waned until George 
Taylor came forth and claimed the title, which he 
defended against Jack Slack and ‘‘Prince’’ Boswell, 
a gypsy. i 

August 5, 1758, he was defeated by Tom Faulk- 
ner. The men fought a desperate bout, which lasted 
one hour and fifty minutes. Jack Broughton also de- 
feated Taylor and became champion. He held the 
title until 1750, when he met defeat at the hands 
of Jack Slack. 

Slack held the title for four years before he was 
challenged. The man who defled him was one Pettit, 
a Frenehman. Slack accepted the challenge, and the 
battle was decided at Harleston, in Norfolk. A more 
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American Championship. 


THE ENGLISH PRIZE RING. 


unscientific affair was never witnessed. The French- 
man started the bout by-partially strangling his man 
and tben unmercifully pounding him. After finally 
Made d himself Slack settled the matter then and 
there by striking Pettit a terrific blow in the ribs. 
After this Slack won three 
lost to Bill Stevens. 

From March 2, 1762, to 1790, the champions in 
rotation were: SE Meggs, a baker, who ac- 
quired the title fraudulently, having bribed Stevens 
to lose; George Milson, Tom Juchan, Bill Darts, 
Tom Lyons, Harry Sellers, Jack Harris, Thomas 
Jackling and Ben Ryan. : 

Ryan's record does not show that he was ever 
defeated. In size and stature he was a giant, stand- 
ing nearly six feet tall and weighing 215 pounds. 
Ryan won the championship from Tom Johnson, who 


more battles and then 


‘fought under the name of Jackling. 


endoza, the next man who held the honors. was 
one of the cleverest boxers of his time. He claimed 
the title when Ryan died, and defended it until he 
met his Waterloo in the person of John Jackson, bet- 
ter known as ‘‘Gentleman’’ Jackson. This famous 
pugilist fought only three battles, after which he 


9 


ed 
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had to retire, owing to the fact that there were few 
who cared to match their skill with his. 

In 1803 Jem Belcher claimed the title and fought 
for it against all comers. His most important bat- 
tle is given below, and it is claimed that at least 
$100,000 changed hands on the result. 

‘Harry Pearce, the next man on England's list of 
prize ring heroes, made his claim as early as 1804, 
Beleher baving announced his retirement. On Octo- 
ber 8, 1805, Pearce, who was also known as the 
"Game Chicken," fought a furious battle with John 
Gully, which lasted over an hour and a quarter, dur- 
ing which time sixty-four rounds were fought. Pearce 
won and later retired. 

When Pearce announced his retirement the cham- 
pionshlp was conceded to John Gully, who declined 
to accept the honor. Gully afterward was elected 
to Parliament, and in 1816 he won the classic Eng- 
lish Derby with Pyrrhus I. and The Oaks with Men- 


dicant. In 1854 he again captured the Derby with 
Andover. 
During Gully’s reign the craze for pugilism was 


at its height in England and the ring saw its palm- 
jest days. It was patronized by men of the highest 
rank and intellect, and it must be said to the credit 
of the pug iste that they fought much and often and 
were always prepared and ready to defend their rec- 
ords. 

Tom Cribb, the man who fought the famous battle 
with the negro Molineaux at Copthall Common, next 
won the title. Besides his strength and fighting abil- 
ity, his honesty gained for him the respect of all who 
knew him, his admirers being numerous. 

Thomas Winter, also known as Tom Spring, suc- 
ceeded Cribb; then followed the renowned Jem Ward, 
W. Thompson, also known as ‘‘Ben- 
digo," his ring name, and Ben Caunt, who afterward 
allowed Thompson to regain the belt.’ 


During 1850 Bill Perry, ‘‘The Tipton Slasher, a 
succeeded Thompson, but the same year he won the 
honors he was defeated by Harry Broome, who, in 
1853, forfeited the belt and retired from the ring. 
Tom Paddock was then conceded the honors. 

Tom Sayers, the hero of the Heenan-Sayers bout, 
whieh was fought at Farnborough, Eng., April 17, 
1860, next acquired the belt by defeating Perry, 
June 16, 1857. The result of the Heenan fight, which 
was for the champlonship of the world, discouraged 
Sayers, and he retired, to be succeeded respectively 
by Sam Hurst, Jem Mace, Tom King and Joe 
Wormald. 

Jem Mace and Joe Wormald were matched to fight 
for the championship during 1865. Wormald injured 
his hand while training and forfeited tbe title. He 
regained it during 1867 by default. 

It is claimed that Ed O'Baldwin, whom Wormald 
had been matched to fight for the title and £500 a 
side, was defrauded. The battle was never fought, 
but the referee gave both stake and title to Wormald. 
Mike MeCoole (American) then succeeded to the title 
by defeating Tom Allen. He, in turn, was succeeded 
by Jem Mace, who held sway for fifteen years. 

The next man to assume the responsiBility was 
Jem Smith. Jake Kilrain, ðf Boston, Mass., dis- 
posed of him in 106 rounds and protected the heit 
for two years, when he met defeat in his memorable 
bout with the peerless American champion, John L. 
Sullivan, also a native of Boston. 

Ever since Sullivan acquired the title no actual 
heavyweight champion has sprung up in England, 
and the honors are therefore undoubtedly held by 
¡American champions. 

A table as carefully compiled and tabulated of 
English heavyweight champions as the following has 
never before been published: 


THE ENGLISH CHAMPIONS. 








Year. | Winner. Loser. Time, | Rds. Where Fought. 
1719 eseeeveeee «Tom ! Figg *bO.o.....AÁÍÁÉoeo eee een See gëeeeeeeegeeegeeeeeeeeessleeee ee 09.0090000000000%000900000080 
1734. . -< Jack E aylor.. (EEr E cer... po. .000000000000000. 000... D ee 9000000000. 0.900.000... .0... 
1740 ee ....o Jack iroughton... apos o eae George Taylor. «oo... . ee ee ZS ëeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeep ew 
1750.......... Jack *6.0.e.-eoaoO¿.CaOOOOTLALALag€I..0 Jack reci e ss ve... cie 9]. ee oe ***.6906606*€00602€624060€6€99»99^5 
1760.......... Miser eee eee e... ...... e sz see ee Seeeeeeeeeeseeeaee see 
1161.51.22 045 George Meggs.......... Bill Steven8........... ee H 17m. ee 96r0000000000000000.<... 
1762.......... eorge Milson.. ......». George Meggs............. 40m, ee ALLEE .. .. oe * 
wë ..ew“oe. ...0..0.0..... Tom uchan.......ceees s dl Geo e Milson.......... eese TA ee j|... "999909999 gg o eege ee ee 
1766........ ..|Bill Darts... | Tom Juchan...ooooooooo.o...-| OMe Sa Tennis Court, London. 
1789...... .. Tom ons. .904000000000000010 ill Dartd$........2 9. vo s 45m, .. Colne, Wellshire. 
1116... us Harry Selle ellers............. Peter Corcoran........... Be, TR 38 A 
We vs ed Ars, e ee ue ewe [Harry Seliers........ ooo e fos. EN Guilford, ‘Surrey. 
1785..........JThomas Jackling+........ .ldack HATTIB. ooi rar als Zs s Kingston-on- Thames, 
1790. See gege e . Ben Ryan ......o....o...». .. Thomas Jackling............. 30m. ee .......<. ee ee e Seege ee ee 
1794 See ee e eepo Dan endoza. 600000000090 . See ee ee ee ee eege eege else ee ee |. G See seeeoeegeeeeeeeee e 
1795........ e. |John Jacks0n............. Dan Mendoza............ o... óm, 30s. : Wrothan, Kent, 
1800... * ee Jem Belcher. .......0009%9900€0 Andrew Gamble ......o.o ....o 9m 5 %60000100000006000000000 
1806........ . . | Henry Pearce... eese Jem Belcher. eee 35m. 18 | Home Church; England. 
1808.......... SORT GU EEN, [x39 is ces eaves .. [Wimbledon Commons, 
1809. . . D Tom Críbb.. e peeeee e 6... .. Horton Greyson....... e ..o o posos ee oe000000000.%00000.0.n.0..0.0..0.. 
1824 ..... . . 9... Tome ring. eecveaeccicccc]*t**wecc900999 eeeeeeeseeovvneeeeeese seo eo |0.o0... 0... ..0.oÁ.2.20.xooe.—O— e... ... 
1825 .. c6.00. 9... ard.. D ..090%0000 Tom Cannon. esse. Om. 10 SSseeeseseeegegeeeeee . 
1832 [E ee D “Deaf” Burke. e... ... e. ono... e Sim on ByMM€.....ooooooo.».o.» 3h. 6m, ae [Arr tes ...eo...e..e.e .s . eee 
1839.........* *b5endigo".......... e J'*Deaf'' Burke............... 124m. 10 | Warwick. 
1841.. %...... ee Ben EE .INick Ward......ooooooooooo»o Tm 85 St. Albans, England. 
1845.... Wé cio a wie cse eie rs Ben Caunt, eee eee eoo es jon, Miom. 93 |Heather England. 
1850......... . | Bill n Peny.. esa «| Tom Paddock..... EE 42m 27 ¡Long Marsden, 
1851....... ME Broome. . ll pill Gerges, 33m. 15 |Sutfield Green. 
1853 .......... Bill | CITY ccc en Ee CN ke |HAIty BroOMes. Lore oos [ease .. | Woking. 
EE Tom Paddock, Harr e RI AA . |1h. 3m. 51 |Milden iail. 
1857........ * Tom AVIS. A e en e ep éeeee e Pil e eege o e eeee ege eege 1h, 42m. 10 LA Suffolk, 
800....... «suam ET ECKE |Tom Paddock... ovas [9M 3 5 |I sle of f Grain. 
1881... «2. cre Jem Mace............-... [Sam Hurst....... «ess Save iit 39m. 8 Berkshire. | 
1862....... vss Tom ANG sows cs reso does ex em Mace.....ooooooooooo... [38M 20 | Home Circuit, 
1865.... ...|Joe Wormald........... ..|Andrew Marsden.......... e m. 18 | Hume Circuit, London, 
TRGB oko nc exc Jem Mace........... eese Ste ais iei AMENS A .. | Harley, England. 
1867 c.....o....o.o Joe Wormald .e.oronn.o.en.pprore.”ioerono».». 9.0095000060. 000000000000. . H E A E EE 
1865.......... Joe Wormald............ ¡[Tom Allen... feces 9 | Foster's Island, St. Louis 
1870.......... ¡Jem Mace...... nn [Tom Allen..... ee ee Ea 40m. 10 |Kennerville, La. 
1885..........lJem Smith................|IJack DaviB...ooooooooooo.o.. |( m. 56s. 6 Surrey and Sussex border, 
ESS hos wee | Take Kilrain............. , Idem Smith........ EE 2h. 31m. |106 [Isle St. Pierre, France, 
1889.......... [Jchn L. Sullivan......... Jake Kilrain................ «do... 75 |Richburg, Miss. 
PRESENT AMERICAN CHAMPIONS, ALL WEIGHTS. 

Winner, Loser, Rds.] Result. Where Fought. Weight. Date. 
Frank Neil........|Harry Forbes......| 2]| K. [San Francisco, Cal... |Bantam........... Aug. 13, 1903. 
W. H. Rothwell*... Nery McGovern....| 2| K. j|Hartford, Conn......|Feather..... Seaway November 28, 1901, 
Joe Gans.......... Erne........| 1] E |Fort Erie, Ont.......|Light..... Ee May 12, 1902, 
Joe Wolcott..... a “Rube” Ferns.....| 5 W. (Fort Erie, Ont.......|Welter............ December | r5 im 
R. Fitzsimmonst... |Jim Hall.......... 4 K. |New Orleans, La.....|Middle............ March $, 
J. Jeffries......... R. Fitzsimmons. 11 K, '|Coney Island........ CUNY rt June 9, i899. 





"Though these men fought at 126 pounds, which 
well is regarded by the public as the actual champion. 


because he has announced his retirement from the ring, Tommy Ryan has since cla 


SCALE OF 
Bantam ....... Lae Ae tie ey nae ‘Under 11 115 pounds | | 
Feather ................ enn WU Pa ER 122 pounds 
Light uri 4 an 4:9 3 rs aU eile iplo io e dro pounds 


is four pounds above the bantam weight limit, Roth- 
TAs Fitzsimmons can no DRE make the weight and 
ed the title. 





WEIGHTS. 

Welter ENEE oa ....o.»»o ,.. Under 14 p n 
Middle . osorno... np so AAA E, pounds 
Heavy ....(..p. eer .* 9 oP pene sre eo ONS 108 pounds 


——— 
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THE PRESENT AMERICAN CHAMPION, 


James J. Jeffries, present heavyweight champion Jeffries is a man of great size and weight. He 
of America, was born at Carroll, Ohio, April 15, 1875, atanda six feet and one and a balf inches in height, 
Án expert boilerinaker by profession, EUR and averages 215 pounds when entering 
his first knowledge of the prize ring [E the ring. His other measurements are: 
was obtained while acting in the ca- Neck, 18 inches; chest, 4315 inches; 


pacity of trainer of James J. Corbett. chest. expanded, 48 inches; waist, 35 
Through the knowledge which he inches; reach, 1614 inches; biceps, 16 
gained while in this position Jeffries inches; calf, 174, nches; forearm, 1215 





gradually succeeded in winning his way 
to fame. On August 5, 1898, he first ap- 
peared before a New York audience. n 
that day, at the Lenox Athletic Club, he 
was scheduled to fight two men, Bob 
Armstrong and Steve O'Donnell ten 
rounds each. 

In the first scheduled bout, the one 
with Armstrong, Jeffries's showing was 
regarded by the audience as poor for a 
man who had championship aspirations. 
He received the decision, but did not 
fiht O'Donnell on account on a shat- 
tered finger. 


His next appearance was in the bout 
with Fitzsimmons. Few persons thought 
he would win, and the betting was two 
to one against him. His decided victory 


over this past master of the game was the talk of the 





James J. J eT ries. 


inches; thigh, 26 inches. 

During the year 1903 Jeffries fought 
but one battle. James J. Corbett, for- 
mer heavyweight champion of America. 
was his opponent. The bout lasted 
eleven rounds, and although Corbett is 
admitted to be the most scientific boxer 
of all the heavyweight and minor pugi- 
lists, Jeffries succeeded in defeating him 
easily, and thereby convinced the public 
that it was not brute strength alone 
whieh won for him the title. 

His large size and strength have 
aided him greatly in winning the title. 
That he has never been defeated is 
shown by the following record: 

J597—Knockout—T. Van Buskirk, 2 
rounds: Dick Baker, 9 rounds. 


Draw—Gus Ruhlin, 20 rounds; Joe Choynski, 20 


followers of pugilism for some time. rounds. 

1898. Rounds. 1900. Rounds. 
Feb. 28—Joe Goddard....... W..Los Angeles... 4 May  11—Jim Corbett........K...Coney Island.. 23 
March 22—Peter Jackson..... W..San Francisco 3 1901. 4 
Apr. 22— Pete Everett....... W..San Francisco 3 Sept. 17—Hank Griffin....... W..Los Angeles.. 41 
May 6—Tom Sharkey...... W..San Francisco 20 Sept. 24—Joe Kennedy....... K...Los Angeles... 2 
aO 5—Bob Armstrong.... W..New York.... Au Nov e 15—Gus Ruhlin........ W..Sau Francisco. 5 

99. 902. 
June 9—Bob Fitzsimmons... K...Coney Island.. 11 July 25—Bob Fitzsimmons...K...San Francisco. 8 
Nov. 3—Tom Sharkey...... W..Coney Is.and.. 25 3. 
0. . . Aug. 14—James J. Corbett.... T. S. San Francisco. 11 
Apr. 6—Jack Finnegan..... K...Detroit ...... 1 | 


e—a- Ce v eo oo 


RIFLE AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. 


V. R. OLMSTEAD, 


Of the National Rifle Association of America. 


The leadiug 


event in rifle shooting during 1903 
was the winning of the Palma trophy by an Ameri- 


With the organization of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, in 1900, 


the conditions of 


can team, defeat- the contest were 
ing the best oa h fa lene e 
of Englan |, in ey were 
France, Australia, changed still 
Canada, Natal and more, allowing but 
Norway. The Pal- | neen show Es 
ma trophy was each man at eac 
created in 1876 in | range. 


the name of the 
United States, to 
be shot for in in- 
ternational compe- 
tition by riflemen 
of the world. Its 
value is $1,500. It 


yards, thirty shots 
to a man at each 





Private Cook, 


made 


4 Columbia, 
] individ- 


the best 


| shots at 800 yards 


Was to be contest- sl being bulleyes and 
ed for by teams of d the fifteenth an in- 
eight men from | ner, or 74 out of a 
any country, with possible 75 points. 
any rifle, at S00. Great praise 
900 and 1,000 was given the 


; American team for 
their skill and 


mm er 


of the District of : 


| ual showing, four- | 
teen of his fifteen ` 


distance. | accuracy in tim- 
The first con- ing a nd sight- 

test. in 1876, and ing. The winners - 

the second, in were the first to 


1878, were won by 
American teams. 
Interest w a n e d, 


no opposition to the American team. 


Harry M. Pope, Holder of 
50-Shot Record. 


In 1901 it was range. 


Lieutenant K. K. V. Casey, 
Winner of Presidents Match. 


a fact that gave a great advantage. 


finish at the $800 


yard range, and . 


had a margin of: 
and the next contest was held in 1900, but there was half an hour in which to prepare for the 900-yard 


The 


shot for by America and Canada, and was won by Americans were coached in regard to the slight wind 


the latter, with a score of 1,522 against 1,494. 


THE 1903 RECORDS. 
The highest reported records of the following clubs were made from January 1 to October 1, 
BARRE RIFLE CLUB, BARRE, MASS. 


variation by Captain Bruce. 


1903: 


BRAZILIAN RIFLE CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SE SE TARGET. GERMAN RING TARGET. 
ga 25 yds. 10 shots E Nie? ‘Sorensen 242 
200 vds. 10 shots, posible" * 100, AEn septo sees CS 25 yds. 20 shots, possible 500, A. Sorensen .... S. 484 
BELLOWS FALLS RIFLE CLUB, BELLOWS CENTRAL CITY RIFLE CLUB, CENTRAL 
FALLS, VT. CITY, COL. 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 
Target Rifle. Target er 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 30, — Bridge ........ 24 200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, Q. M. Laird ...... 96 
200 yds, 10 shots, possible 100, H. K. lark .... 86 200 yds. 50 shots, possible 500, W, S. Green ...... 462 
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CENTRAL A DONIS MO. UNION OF N. A. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 

200 yds, 3 shots, possible 75, Dr. Kessler ,..... G7 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, 'L. Sehweighoffer ... 231. 

MAN TARGET. g 
. Target Rifle. : i 
200 yds, 5 shots, possible 100, Dr. Schneidewind. 92 


CHICAGO SCHUETZENVEREIN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle 


200 yds. 3 shots, possible 15, E. Staar ........o.. 15 
200 yds. 5 shots, possible 125, F. Staar  ......... 114 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, G. F. Schmidt. 234 
200 yds. 50 shots, possible 1 250, F. Staar ........ 21,117 
MAN TARGET, 

Target Rifle. : 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible 60, F. Roth....:.... 58 
STITCH TARGET, 

Target Rifle. 

200 yds. 1 shot possible, 0 degrees, G. Weitzel ..... 


200 SE 1 shot PI 0 Seed Dr. €. nito 





CHICAGO SHARPSHOOTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
STANDARD AMERICAN. “TARGET. 


Military Revolver. 
56 yds, 10 shots, possible. :100, er `. Burlingham 94 
50 yds. 50 shots, possible- 500, € m p Burlingham 419 
20 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, C. L, Burlingham 90 
Any Revolver, 

50 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, W. T, Church .... 92 
CINCINNATI RIFLE ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 

Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 30, Hasenzahl ....... 30 
200 yds. J0 shots, possible 100, Roberts .......... 91 
200 yds. 100 shots. possible 1 ,000, M. Gindele ....... 825 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 2 shots, possible 75, M., Gindele....... 71 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250. Strickmeier E 231 
200 yds. 100 shots, possible 2,500, E. D. Payne.....2,162 


COLUMBIA PIRTOT AND ro Cs CLUB, SAN 
RANCISCO, 
COLUMBIA TARGET (Center 1 ring counts 1), 
Target Rifle. 


200 yds, 10 shots, possible 10, A. H. Pape ...... 33 
200 yds. 50 shots, possible 50, A. H. Pape ...... 230 
50 yds. 10 shots, possible.. ur F, Knostman ..... 20 
50 yds. 10 shots, possible 10, O, M. Diass ...... 35 





Carbine Match at Sea Girt. 


R 
50 yds. 10 Shots, DoR o Dr. H.W. Hunsaker 39 
DMOOR TARGET. 
e idees Rifle, 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, A. H. Pape ...... 
CORUMBIR RIFLE CLUB, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ERMAN RING TAKGET. 
Target Rifle. 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, G. A. Morse ..... 248 
25 yds. 20 shots, possible 500, G. A. Morse ..... 494 


COTTAGE RIFLE AND REVOLVER ASSOCIATION, 
JERSEY CITY, N. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 


25 yds. 3 shots, possible 19, L. P. Han:en ..... T4 
25 yds. 3 shots, possible 75, C. Bischoff ....... 14 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, L. P. Hansen 248 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, W. A. Tewes..... 2'8 
25 as, 10 shots, possible 250, P. J. O'Hare, 248 
. 25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, C. Bisch. ff ...... 248 
^ 25 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, W. A. Tewes ..... 1,237 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 
WEI P.J. O'Hare ..... 91 


20 yds. 


10 shots, possible 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB, DENVER, COL. 


STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, 
Target Rifle. 


200 yds. 8 shots, possible ` 36, M. C. Ramsey 32 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible „400. D. W. King ...... 94 
50 yds. 10 shots, possible, 100, G. L. Vought 95 
90 yds. 10 shots, possible: METRO! "L. Knapp ....-... 89 
ELITE SCHUETZEN CORPS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, L. Zoellner ...... 245 
25 yds. 30 shots, possible 750, J. Kaufmann ..... 727 | 
25 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, J. Kaufmann . 1.200 


ENGLEWOOD REVOLVER CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STANDARD LEE AY TARGET. 
ver. 
20 yds, 10 shots, possible 100, A. Sorensen ...... 85 
20 yds. 20 shots, possible 200, A. Sorensen ..... 169 


GOLDEN GATE EE AND utn CLUB, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CA 
SEEN Sat See 
Target Rifle. 
10 shots, peace” o. G. Tamme et ae 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 


10 shots, possible 100, W. E. Prichard 
10 shots, possible 100, Geo, Frahm .. 


200 yds. 233 


50 yds. 95 
50 yds. 95 





——————— 
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Target Revolver, Pistol. 
50 yds. 5sbots, poss.ble 50, J. E. Gorman .... 50 50 yds. lOshots, possible 100, T. Anderton ..... 99 
50 yds 6 shots, possible 60, J. E, Gorman .... 53 50 yds. 20 shots, poss.bie 200, 3 r Patridge ... 192 
50 y 6 shots, possible 60, S. Carr ..,...... O08 50yds. 30 shots, possible 300, Patridge - ... 287 
50 yds 6 shots, possible 60, J. R. Trego ...... 63 50yds. 50 shots, possible 500, Je Anderton ecce. 480 
50 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, e > Gorman ...., 97 50 yds. 100 shots, pombe 1,000, E. E, Patridge .... 943 
50 yds. 50 shots, pabi 500, J. E. Gorman ` .... 458 et Rev olver. 
Military Revolver 50 yds. 6 shots, De T. Anderton..... 57 
50 yds. 10 shots, eb 100, Wm, Prol ....... 94 50yds. 10 shots, possible 150° T. Ande.ton..... 97 
ny Revolver. 50 yds. 50 shots, possible 500, T. Anderton..... 463 
20 yds, 10 shots, posait e . A, Becker. .. 93 50yds. 60 shots, r Possible 600, He Anderton..... 547 
; ilitary Revolv 
SEMEN RIFLE SE — CITY, N. J. 50 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, T. Anderton..... 97 
"asa RING TARG ae GERMAN RING B 
25 yds, 10 shots, possible 250, Capt. Boag .....« 246 200 yds, 10 sh i 932 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, A. H Luck ...... 248 yds. lO shots, possible 250, R. L. Dale.. 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, EW Plaisted ... 24g 200 yds. BO shots, possible 1, 250, E, "M, Pope...-:1,132 
LA CROSSE SHARPSHOOTERS' ASSOCIATION, LA COLUMBIA TARGET. 
CROSSE, WIS. e DE paba VE 1 
GERMAN RING TARGET, 500 yds, shot. possible Y R. Adamson... d 1 
Target Rifle. 20) yds. 1 shot, possible 1, J. H. Belmont. 1 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 75, J. Mohr ......... 69 200 yds. 1] shot, possible 1, T. Carlson........ 1 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, Wm. Ot RC s 225 200 ys an shots, Ges in ry Carbon. . neue 12 
00 yds. Shots, possible , J. 1 elmont.... á 
MANHATTAN RIFLE AND REVOLVER ASSOCIA- “50 yds, 10 shots, Possible 10, J. H. Belmont.... 14 
TION, NEW YORK CITY 50 yds. 10 shots, possible 10, E. E. Patridge.... 14 
GERMAN RING TARGET, 50 yds. 100 shots, posui d 100, E. E. Patridge.... 163 
Target Rifle. .,  Pistol, 
ei yds. 10 SE possible" 220 Dr n 7 ae 229 50 yds, 10 shots, possible 10, T, Anderton. eccl 26 
yas. shots, possible 25 r x udson CREEDMOOR TARGET. 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, Military Rifle, 
Target Rifle. 200 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, W. S EE Jr... 49 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, Dr. W, G. Hudson 97 200 yds. %0 shots, possible 150, S. Meis de: ER 141 
200 yds, 50 shots, possible 500, Dr. W. G. Hudson 463 500 yds. 10 shots, possible — 50, T, Anderton......- 90 





“Whe National Match at 


tol. 
50 yds. 10 shots, paie i00, A. L. A. Himmel- 
Wright iia as TEEN E 98 
p^ ide 50 shots, possible 500, A. L, A. Himmel- 42 
50 yds. 100 shots, possible 1, 000, A. L, A. Himmel- 
WEHDU coe sse secs a Meeks Ee EIE AERE a Y e . 912 
Target "Revolver. 
50 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, ^. A. Dietz, Jr, ... 96 
50 yes: 50 shots, possible 500, . L. A. Himme:- 459 
50 Deis. 100 shots, possible 1,000, A. L, A. Himmel: 
wright occ id ace Re SOCAN RT E ea 906 
20 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, Dr. “Luckett See 96 
20 yds. 50 shots, possible 500, Dr, Luckett ...... 464 


MASSACHUSETTS E aka a E BOSTON, 


STANDARD TIO TARGEZ, 


t Rifle. 
“400, he Carlson .... 


MAS E A A A E RARAS 


Sod Girt. 
500 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, H. S. Roberts.... 50 
600 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, T. Anderton...... 41 
600 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, H. S. Roberts. 41 
800 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, H. M. Pope...... 43 
900 yds. 10 shots, possible 50, H. M. Pope...... 41 
1000 yds, 10 shots, possible — 50, J. 8. Sumner..... 46 

Military Revolver. 

50 yds. 6shots, possible 30, J. T. uP Tey 30 
50 yds. 6 shots, possible 30, R. L. Dale....... 30 
50 yds, 10 shots, possible — 50, A. R. Pitter. 50 

MILLER O BO AND PISTOL Gm 

GERMAN RING TARGET. 
"Target A 

25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, Miller......... 248 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, €: Bischoff....... 248 


MILWAUKEE SHARPSHOOTERS' SOCIETY. MIL- 
WAUKEE S 


200 yds. 10 shots, poble: . 96 GERMAN Se TARGET. 

200 yds. 30 shots, possible 300, RL Dale ....... 274 Tar, e Rife oe 

200 yds. 50 shots, possible 500, R. e Dale ....... 440 200 yds. 3 shots, possible. 3 Schmidt........ 78 

200 yds. 100 shots, possible 1,000, R. L. Dale .... 922 200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, ‘Mennier....... 228 
TM Rest Scores. 200 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, S. Finger.......1,078 

200 yds. shots, possible 120, I. James ........ . 119 

200 yds. 30 shots, possible 360, F. Daniels ...... 336 MYLES STANDISH RIFLE CLUB, PORTLAND, ME. 

Military Rifle. STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, 

200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, W. S. Ripley. Jr.. 86 Target Rifle. on 

200 yds. 30 shots, possible 300, C. D Berg ica abes 239 200 yds. 10 shots, possible" 100, G. H. Wilkins.... 82 

200 vds. 100 shots, possible 1,000, W. E Ripley, Jr.. 813 200 yds. 50 shots, possible 500. M. Standish...... 386 
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P HON : 
20 yds. 68 shots, Dosen H. Wilkins.... 64 | 
20 yds. 10 shots, possible 100! G: B: Wilkins.... YU 
20 yds. 30 shots, possıble 300, G. Puking; wee 241 | 
GERMAN RING TARGET 
Target Rifle. 

25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, G. d Wilkins... .. 249 | 
25 yds. 10 shots, possibie 250, S. B. ag ten 239 
25 yds. 10shots, possible 250, F. C. Davis...... 24 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible . Standish.,.... 249 
29 yds. 20 shots, possible 500, F. C. Davis...... 486 | 
za yds, 20 shots, possicle 500, H. Wiikins. 486 

5 yds, 50 shots, possible 1, 250, M. Standish..... es 255 
25 yds. 100 shots, possible 2. 900, M, Standish..... .2,442 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SCHUETZEN CORPS, NEW |f 
LEORE CIT | 


S 
SSS 


g : 

200 yds, — 3 shots, possible Ri E. Berckman..... 12 
25 yas. lO shots, possible 250, R. Gute.......... 215 
25 yds. 20 shots, possible 500, R, Gute.......... 489 

MAN TARGET. 
Target aa 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible” 60, Kost... DS | 

260 yds. 3 shots, possible 60, H. Bockman...... Dn 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible 60, R. Busse......... DN 

ZUU0 yds. 3 shots, poss:ble Po H. D. Muller..... ON 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible Brodt. e**9.2208 55 

BULL'S EYE A GET. 
.Target Rifle. i 
25 yds. 1 shot, possible O degrees, J, N. F. Siels..121; 


NEW YORK CITY SCHUETZEN CORPS, NEW 
YORK 


GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 75, R. Busse......... TO 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, R. Busse....... oe 222 
29 yds. 10 shots, possible 25 0, R. Busse......... 247 
25 yds, 20 shots, possible 500, R. Busse........ . 483 | 
MAN TARGET; | 


Targ 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 60, A. Krousberg..... JT 
BULL'S EYE TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 


200 yds. 1 shot, possible Ó degrees, H, Radloff.... 26 . E. E. Patridge. Ñ | 











NEW YORK SORURTATN. CORPS, NEW YORK MAN TARGET. 
a a Target Rifle. 
pecans Esa Hie a 200 yds. 3 shots, possible 60, J. Fachlam...... 59 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, Fachlam....... 212 BULL'S EYE TARGET. 
25 yds. 20 nosti possible 250, Ya. au i UP aa y Target Rifle. 
e u 





200 yds, 1 shot, possible O degrees, M, Dorrler...... 
25 ás 1 shot, possible O degrees, G. Thomas..... EI 


PHILADELPHIA RIFLE ASSOCIATION, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, Á 


STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, 


SR Target Rifle. 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible — 30, E. C. Goddard.... 29 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, N, a ard ...... 94 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, H, ard . 94 


200 yds. 20 shots, possible 200, H. J. Mehard.. .. 177 





Tm 


Rest Score. 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible. 120, L. E. Hall. ... 110 
POPE-RAMSEY RIFLE CLUB, GRAND JUNO. 
TION, COL. 


STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, M. C, Ramsey.... 94 


' QUINNIPIAC RIFLE CLUB, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 


25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, Young............ 247 
25 yds. 20 shots, possible 500, Deaiborn ........ 48: 
25 yds. 20 shots, possible 500. Young ........... 483 
25 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, Young .......... 01,211 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RIFLE CLUB, BUTTE, MONT. 

STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, 

ud Target Rifle. 

Sc 200 yds. 3 shots, possible” 30, C. SC E 20 
A 200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, C. E. Rueger..... 92 


ROD AND GUN RIFLE CLUB, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, 
b» Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 5 shots, possible PO, Crouss ..... .. 44 
| 200 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, H. M. Pope.. 97 
. 200 yds. 50 shots, possible 500, H. M. Pope.. 461 
_ 200 yds. 100 shots, possible 1,000, H. (M. Pope..... 908 
a CREEDMOOR TARGET. 
la Military Rifle. 
| 200 yds. 10 shots, possible 650, Sergt. Daniels. 45 
3 SAINT PAUL RIFLE CLUB, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
d GERMAN RING TARGET. 
y Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 10 shots, p^ssible 250, He'nzle........... 227 
4 900 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, Heingle,..........1,099 
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Rest Scores. REVOLVER. 
200 yds, 10 shots, possible 250, Morrill .......... 236 Dr. W. H. Luckett, New York— 
200 yds, 10 shots, poss:ble 250, Bush ........... 2360 44 49 45 41 46 42 42 42 41 arid 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, Pfister .......... 290 J. A. Dietz, Jr,, New York............«...cooooo.ooo 
200 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, Morrill ¿vers 1,111 We A. Smith, Boston. s.s OE FUE 
r. . Sayre New XOrK.............. nr n 416 
STILLMAN'S VALLEY RIFLE CLUB, A, P. Proctor, New York... 415 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. — J. T, Humphrey, Boston.. oo eere Do eese 414 
GERM Tad MIS e Sergt. w E Petty, SCH SE nde 408 
: š mm t, New York..........ooo.o oe 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible" 250, F. W. Belknap... 235 immelwrig OH, e Se 
200 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, F. W. Belknap...1,116 3 H 
200 yds. 100 shots, possible 2,500, F. W. Belknap...2,2274 T. Anderton, aora 45 41 50 44 48 47 46 47 44—460 
SYRACUSE SPORTSMAN'8 CLUB, SYRACUSE, N. Y. J. A. Dietz, Jr, New York...................o o... 456 
GERMAN RING TARGET. R. H. Sayre, New. YO. EE 446 
Target Rifle. A. L. A, Himmelwright, New York................. 438 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 15, A. A. Stillman.... 73 J. T. Humphrey, Boston S ester sere mas eae 431 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 15, M. G. ii 73 E. E. Patridge, Boston... ase n bowie ees eo 431 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, A. A. Stillman. 219 W. A. Smitk, -Bostolht.sscess ENEE 430 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, A. A, Stillman. 219 E. L. Harpham, Chicagoi usa ace ead iw ra PY ES 428 
TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB, TRINIDAD, COL. R, S. Hale, Bost LOU sac wate ns SAU EE AW vaa Dey 417 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET, W. Amory IL, BOBO. + ecards 414 
Target Rifle. CHAMPIONSHIP GALLERY MATCH FOR GREATER 
200 yds. .10 shots, possible 100, East ...o.o.o..... 90 NEW YORK. 
Columbia Target. Shot at Zettler's Gallery March 1 to 7; 100 shots at 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 10. East .:... 92 40 25 yards on German s Lage, merchandise prizes. 


WARRENTON RIFLE CLUB, WARRENTON, IND. 
GERM AN RING TARGET. 


Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 10 shots, Possible" 250, E e Bea TOT 228 
200 yds, 50 shots, possible 1 ,250. Heim...... 1,084 
25 yds, 10 shots, possible "250, E e Los ` 245 
Standard American Targe 
100 yds. 10 shots, s possible | 100; G. C. rimae . 88 
core 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 120, F. Boehne..... S 111 
WAUSAU SCHUETZENVEREIN, WAUSAU, WIS. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 
Target Rifle. 
200 yds. 3 shots, possible 75, 9. Muellr........ 71 
200 yds. 4 shots, possible 100, Lipinski....... 91 
200 ids. 10 shots, possible 250, & Mathie........ 232 
MAN TARGET. 
Target Rifle. : 

200 yds. 5 shots, possible 100, F. Mathie........ 95 
WILLIAMSBURG SHOOTING SOCIETY, BROOK. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 

Target Rifle. 

200 yds, 10 shots, possible 250, R. due as 230 
200 yds. 30 shots, possible 750, R. Gute... eis erg 665 
200 yds. 90 shots, possible 1 ,250, J. Kaufman se da 1,056 
25 yds. 3 shots, possible 75, L, Buss.......... 195 
25 yds. 3 shots, possible — 75, M. Dorrler..... ses 1 
25 yds. shots, possible 75, A. Kronsberg..... 15 
25 yds, 3 ehots, possible 75, P. Andrass....... i9 
25 ds. 10 shots, possible 250, L. Buss.......... 249 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, P. Muth......... 249 
WILLOW RIFLE AND GUN CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 

Target Buts 
25 yds, 3 shots, possible 75, Rieckhoff.. 12 
25 yds. 3 shots, possible 5. & Springsguth.. 72 
25 yds. 10 shots, possble 250, A, Rieckhoff...... 244 
25 yds. 20 shots, possible 500, A Rieckhoff. . 485 
25 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, S ringsg uih. | d 191 

STANDARD e 
20 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, W. Grace..... 91 
20 yds. 50 shots, possible 500, Wm Krieg....... 421 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB, NEW YORK CITY. 
GERMAN RING TARGET. 


Lous P. Ittel, Allegher Pa 
245 245 248 KHN 544 243 247 243 247 241—2, ven 


Dr, W. G. Hudson, New York City.............. 2, 
H. M, Pope Springfield, BAS 23 (eek vw Sg MS NICE RR 2.442 
P. Muth, Brooklyn... eenen e ee 2 433 
T. R, Geisel, Sprin n Mis ia idad 2,439 
F. C. Ross, Sprin Mas. koe Y a a 2,431 
L. P, Hansen, ee më Ee 2.436 
Louis Buss, Broo Ken. - DEE 2,435 
Michael Dorrler, Jersey ' City oco A aie di MEE 2,432 
Dr. T. C. T. Mehlig, New York..... EAN IER 2,430 
W. e Tewes, Jersey City..... PEE NER sa ds «2,428 
E. S, Pillard, New York................ Fessuae em ad 
BULL'S EYE TARGET. 
One Shot. 
H. “Ren Within COR EX ...... 31% degrees 
RING TARGET 
Three Shots—Best Three Tickets. 
LP o d GEES 75 75 15—225 
ZIMMERMAN TROPHY. 
Three Shots—Best Three Tickets. 
H. M, Pope. tr... 900pyro0o. .... .....».. a iO 15 175—225 


FRANCO-AMERICAN REVOLVER MATCH. 
Shot June 30 at Walnut Hill Range, Boston, Mass., 





and Paris, 15 men to a side, each man to fire 60 shots 
in oue day at 50 yards standard American target. 
O. I. Olson, Minnesota— 
53 58 57 54 9 53 58 54 58 055—951 
B. F. Wilder, New York........... A A RARE 043 
R. S. Hale, Massachusetts... 2... 540 
J. A. Dietz, Jr, New York. Ses luce ve esee 934 
W. A, Smith, Massachusett3.........oooooooooo.»o 532 
C. S. Axtell, MassachusettS...........ooooooo.o.oo.o» 530 
Louis Bell Massachusetts....... cce see 521 
T. Anderton, MassachusettS..........oooooooooo.o». 523 
J. B. Crabtree, MasgachusettS........o..oooooo.o.» 519 
J. R. Calkins, MassachusettS...........ooooooo.o.o. 519 
E. E, Patridge MassachusettS..........oo.ooooo.. 517 
Dr, R. Sayre, New York (shot in Daisi., 518 
J. T. Humphrey, MassachusettS...........oooooo.. 513 
Ww. S, Amory MassachusettS.........ooooo..o.o. 512 
€. L; Bouve, Massachusetts Que ene oe! aiu o e Y eror IR Teo ee 311 
Team total............o..oo. a 7,889 
French. team.......-... 2 EEN ooh ACEN EP ». 4,640 


INTERNATIONAL PALMA TROPHY MATCH. 


For the Rifle Championship of the World. 
Shot at Bisley, Eng., July 11, eight men to a team. 


Target Rifle. 15 shots each man at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, rifle 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible" 15, G. Schlicht....... 73 strictly military arm of country team represents. 

200 yds. 3 shots, possible 76, E. Van Zandt.. 73 AMERICA. 
200 yds 5 shots, possible 125, L. P 'Hansen....- 120 800 900 1,000 Total. 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, L. P. Hansen..... 228 Sergt, J. H. Keough, 6th Mass. 73 69 64 206 
00 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, G. Schlicht.......1,113 Private Geo. Cook, 1st D. C.. 74 63 68 205 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, Dr, F. C. T. Meh- A Lt. K, K. V. Casey, Tlet N. Y. 67 68 60 195 
A Ee e ee E 248 Lt. T. Holcomb, 2 M. 61 67 194 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, G, Schlicht....... 248 Corp. . Short, E N. Y. 69 86 59 194 
25 yds. 10 shots, possible 2 . Dorrler....... 248 Corp. ES E. Winder, 6th O... 71 63 59 193 
Si Dën Deb blue MP KA Ee NS o E — 3 3 
25 y Shots, possible . S. Pillard..... ; 5 191 
25 yds. 50 shots, possible 1,250, M. Dorrler....... 1,230 Seist.” Geo. Doyle, Fist N. Y. 06 66 59% 19 
BULL'S EYE TARGET. TOA 54.54 as 551 $15 504 1,570 
25 yds. 1 shot, possible 0 degrees, L. P. Hansen.. 8% erat Britain $2229 56a os Gr 2i 2 eee 
INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH OF THE U. S. VE 492 491 1:501 
REVOLVER ASSOCIATION. Natal estais meriete ....513 447 439 1,399 
Shot March 4 to 7, at New York, Boston and Chicago Norway ...... gie pb EE C S e. 447 408 384 1,241 
—50 shots at 20 yards on standard American target. Eranco 6 654 6 e ns ....o...441 404 385 1,230 
SHOOTING RECORDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following are a highest records reported for 200 yds, 10 shots, possible 100, Peter Bergersen. . 98 
rifle, revolver and p Made at o Cheyenne, aio ¿Jun 30, 1901. y 
ECO ORDS TOR TARGET REEE, 200 yds. 50 sho's, M, Pope, . 467 

STANDARD AMERICAN TAR Made ot 8 oS eege Mais e March 21 03. 
200 0 yds 10 shots, possible 100 Bert Wentworth. . 98 200 yas. 100 shote, possible 1, Pope Reg 908 

ade at Dover, N. H., Oct. 27, 1 Made at Springfield, Ma Jan.' 1, 1909. 
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GERMAN ors TARGET S 50 yds. 100 shots, possible 1,000, J. E. Gorman.... 924 
200 yds. sudo. ees C. Buss...... 15 Jade at San Francisco, Cal., ay 13, 1902. 
Made at Greenvil J., dE 1, 1899. 20 yds. 10 Shots, possible 100, G. Waterhouse 98 
200 yds. 3 shots, possibl a 15, F. Staar........ 13 Made ^ rinzfield, Mass., Ma: UM E 1901. 
Made at Chicago, m., May 10, 1903. 20 yds ots, possible. 500, on Luckett 464 
200 yds. 10 shots, possible 250, L. P. Hansen.. 240 Made E SC ork City, Juue Dt. Wo 
Made at Greenville, N. J., Nov. 18, 1899. 20 yds, 100 shots, possible 1,000, E. jo sobs 908 
20 sds. oO pres possible 1:250, "Louis Titel. EE 1,150 de at New York City March 15, 1901. 
ade at Pittsburg, Pa., July 
200 yds. 100 shots, ss. ble 2,500, Dr.W, G, Hu! on.2,3 STANDARD AMERICAN EGET 
Made at Greenville, N. J., Nov. 3, 1908. zeit 50 yds. 10 shots, possible 100, C. H. Taylor..... 100 
ih M. SES and L P. Hansen each have a 75 in Made at Philadelphia, ¡Pa Nov, 8, 1898. 
ree shots 50 vds. 10 shots, possible , T. Anderton (2 10 
COLUMBIA ERIS Made at Walnut Hill, Mass. "in '99 and "02 rS : 
S00 xd. Suus cocina Oe 50 yds, 20 shots, posaible E. ‘Patridge... 192 
OO 8 Coys S o id * Made at Walnut Hill, Mass. March. 2i, 1903. 
end gus rancisco, Cal, O, A Dec. H^ 1891. e 50 yds. 30 shots, possible 300, Þatriige.. 287 
on s shots, possible _ 1 Pa poarssued 27 Made at Walnut Hill, Mass., Maca "21, 1903. 
Sha ade at San Francisco, Cal., Jane) 16, 1901. go, 50 yds. DO shots, possible 600, Thos, Anderton.. 480 
00 yds. 50 shots, possible 50, A. H, P de joe 223 “Made at Walnut Hill, Mass,, "April 4, 1903. 
Made at San Francisco, Cal, April 20, 1902 2 50 yds, 100 shots, possible 1 000, 'Gormàn.... 942 
200 yds. 100 shots, possible A, H. Pape...... 450 Made at San Francisco, May 26. 1901 
Made at San Francisco, Cal, April 20, 902, 50 e 105 shots, possible, 1 Aa ‘Patridge e... 942 
RECORDS FOR REVOLVER. Made at Walnut Hill, Mass., March 1 1, 190: 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. COLUMBIA TARGET. 
50 yds, 10 shots, Sie e W. E: Johnston.. 100 50 yds. 10 shots, possible 10, E. E. Fabius 24 
Made at Lynn, Mass., 1, D Made at Walnut Hill, Mass., April 20, 1901 
50 yds. 50 shots eri hd "Boo. J. E. Gorman.. 458 50 yds. 50 shots, possible 50, E. Patr. er 165 
Made at San Francisco, Cal, ai 26, 1903. Made at Walnut Hill, Mass., Dec. 14, 1901. 


MATCHES SHOT AT SEA GIRT. 


Thirty-first annual meeting of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America and the twelfth of the New Jer- 
sey State Rifle Association held at Sea Girt, N. Je, 
Sept, 2 to 12. 


LEECH CUP. 
National Rifle Association. 
Open to everybody, 7 shots at 800, 400 oo 1,000 
yards; any rifle, Prizes: First, the Lee e of 


NATIONAL MATCH, gold “badge; second, $25; third, ^ sis he Cup 
à "P National Rifle Association, n MS » $5. 206 dards. an 
pen to teams of twelve men from the Army o e 
nc wo ae Dored prates Ran, AA d coe CoR. bg a EA OL. 86 80—91 
tates Marine Corps, the National Guard or itia of BTB, James LH. I.eough, Aua, ee 
Ka Come Escritorios: 10, ie E each distance J br UD Rhode Island ws ei i v e I ile 81 
an yar service arm, Ma er G E. 'K ee ee Pe ... s cs. ....0...0.... 
service ammunition, Prizes, first national tr hy and J W em ennsylvania....... 90 
500 cash; second, Hilton trophy and $300 cas "third, Sergt. W, F. Leushner, New York....... 90 


oldier of Marathon and $200 


$100; sixth, $50. 0 cash; fourth, $150; fifth, 


Mic o ae MA FATOR, 


Open to eight men ena dani the Army, Navy, 


NEW YORK. Marine Corps and National Guard; h 
Yards. 00, 500 and 1,000 yards. Prizes: H : dh Ka Sg 
200 500 600 800 900 1,000 Trophy and $150; second, $100 sizes: Phat, the Ba 
Lieut. A. E, Wells..43 49 43 44 48 40=267 y a ri 
Sgt. E. J, Leughlin-42 46 37 46 46 42259 U. ARMY, co 
Corp. H. L. Suydam.41 48 42 44 43 41=259 "200 500 10: 
Capt. E W. Corw.n.45 46 41 40 41 44=257 Capt. F. L. Graham 46 49 317—132 
Sgt. A, S. Corbett..40 47 44 48 37 38=254 Lieut. T Whelen.........0....... 44 45 36=125 
Set G, H. Doyle. ..14 47 41 47 4i 31234 Corporal  Brown,......... 98 48 40=121 
Corp. W. B. Short..44 46 43 42 39 36—250 Q. M. Sergt. Lumford. NINN 40 48 30—118 
Capt, S. S. Stebbins.40 48 41 46 37 31=243 First Sergt. A, Deubery.......... 42 45 26—113 
vum Dardinhiller. .42 47 42 39 39 34—213 M. Sergt, E. Hawkins......... 43 . = 
K. KV. Casey.41 46 42 33 43 35-240 : Et. IB. cse esie 45 43—131 
El dee reds 37 43 41 46 32 35—234 irst Sergt. J. R. Ranhuff....... 44 47 33—121 
apt. E. B. : 3 41 Ord. Sergt. Puckett............... 44 4T Meer 
fnr. 3B E, Evans..38 42 36 40 36 Deeg District of Columbia. ., e eese esed 
ew JerSey... eec eee eee een EAU ARE New Jersey.............. NU ORT RADO UMEN A 
Massachusetts. .... 02... cece eee ee eee ener e reece « - 2888 Ponntylvanta State TOM s cra es có eda edes gr 
District Of Columbls.... 2 6x 9 rn rne pure Massachusetts: suos a voee wie dase D Dac RC WR Roe 950 
United States Marine Zong San Fifth Regiment National Guard, Maryland.......... 945 
United States ATMJY............... e A PTOL INTER-CLUB MATCH. 
And Others. For the rifle pne eee aec t the United Stat 
ionship o e a 
WIMBLEDON CUP. open to teams of five mar f on any rifle club or ae. 
National Rifle Association, ciation in the United States; 10 shots per man at 200 
Open to ali citizens and residents of the United yards; rifle, any military; ammunition, any. Prizes: First, 
States, 20 shots at 1,000 yards, any rifle. the championship banner and a gold medal to each 
Captain W. H. Richards, Ohio— member of the winning team; second, a silver medal to 
4°33 545 5 5 5 EE and third, @ bronze medal to each 
5 —91 
Lieut. W, Y. Farrow District, f "Columbia Gs pm "Sohn Co e and Revolver Association, New ro 
eorge f 00 is ric O! olunr ia coer cece cee eee ÒO SUH LOLLIE, » @et@geeeeseeenatevtegeeereae ss 6.06... . . 0... 
S. B. Wetherald, District of Columbia.............. Hudson. seessssessereeses EE Ee ER 48 
Edward J. Fink, District of Cohimbia.............- $8 H E, Evang....... cece cece cece nn enne 41 
Sergt. F. X. O'Connor, » d NOE. ever WX Ronnie 87 J. A, Dietz, Je 1 
Lieut. Thos. Holcomb, ME © ee A ee ene 87 G. E, hu) O is a E EE, 45==213 
Lieut. Wm. A. Tewes, uo Jersey. osse ....87 Italian Rifle Association, New York................ 199 
'And Others. E nest, N G. A Yr. Rifle poe SP naib Jr 
PRESIDENT'S MATCH. NA ps MS NS Hells siia s A 


National Rifle Association, 
Open to all members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Naval Reserve and National Huard, arm mili- 
tary, 7 shots at 200, 300, 500. 600, 800 and 1.000 


yards, Prizes: First, the championship medal and $50; 
second, $25: m $15: fourth, $10; fifth, $10, and five 
prizes o $5 each. 
Yards. 
200 300 500 600 800 1.000 

Lt K, K. V. Casey, N. ¥.28 32 33 33 35 $1—192 
A. S, Corbett, New York. 188 
Lieut. A. E. amey, ? Y. 185 
Geo, E. Cook, Md........ 185 
Lieut. W, A. Tewes, N. J 184 
S. I. Scott, Ee 184 
E. nk, D. C...... GE 183 
S. B. Wetherald, Md d us 183 


RANGE MILITARY RIFLE 
MATCH. 


National Rifle Association 
o en to everybody, 7 shots at 800, "900 and 1,000 
yards; rifle, any military. E First, $30: second, $25. 
third, $20; fourth, $15; $10; in addition to firs 
prize winner gets a Mn n og long range military 
rifle 
James H. Keough, ‘Massachusetts— 
1,000 Yds. Total. 


00 Yds. 
555555535 54555 4—33 5454 54 5=32=100 
Geo. H. Doyle, New York— 


34 81 33= 98 
A, E. Wells, New York— 
3 30 34= YT 
C. B. Winder, Ohio— 
8 30 34= 97 
W. W, Cookson, Dist. of Columbia— 
85 36 28== 96 
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SPENCER MATCH. e MEMBERS' MATCH. 
N. J. S. R, A. National Rifle Association, 

.Open to everybody, 7 shots at 800 and 1,000 yards; For the champio.s: ip of the A, K. A., open to 
rifle, any military. Prizes: First, a gold medal aud members in good standing ouly; 5 shots at 200 aud 500 
$25; second, $25; third, $20; fourth, $15; fifth, $10; yards; any military rifle. Prizes: First, the N. R. A. gold 
sixth, $5. championship medal, and nine cash prizes from $25 io $1. 
Private Geo. Cook, Dist. of Columbia— Sergt. W, F. Leushner, New York............... ees 19 
800 Yds. 1,000 Yds. Total. Lieut. W. A, Tewes, New Jersey..... MER cra 19 
5515555=34 455555 5=34= 68 Sergt,_ C.D. Berg, Massachusetts EEN 49 

tain W. B, Martin, New Jersey— r. .G. Hudson, New Jersey....... sese een nn 
ERpHAm WY ele We 32= 66 Dr W: B. Short, New York. e IILI 48 
ieut. A. E. Wells, New York— rivate G. E. Cook, PennsylvaDiA......o.ooooooo oo... 15 
m 34 82— 66 Edward J. Fink, District of Columbia............ TRE 
Corporal ©. B. Winder, Ohio— H. Appleby, District of Columbia..... Wd MU, Ar aie 47 
l : 31— 65 A, T, Tornrose, Massachusetis.......... ex aei oe 17 
Lieut. W. C. Gannon, New Jersey — . R R. L. Pile District of Columbia.................. EY! 

l X .32 31— 63 VY, S, REVOLVER ASSOCIATION MATCHES. 
Sergt, A. S. Corbett, New York— so— gy , Held simultaneously at Sea Girt, Boston, Chicago, St, 

33 30= 63 Louis and San Francisco. 


VETERAN ORGANIZATION 
N.J. S. I 


D a 


TEAM MATCH. 


Open to teams of six meu from any veteran m 
200 


guard organization of any State; 10 shois each at 2 
yards; rifle, any military. 


Old Guard of Massachusetts— 
Lieut. M. W. KREIEN EE ER osa er x ox YA 42 
Lieut, H. L, Smith..................- eese 42 
Captain P. F. Däekard, eee. 43 
Lieut, '"Furnbull.... i... IR Rey ees 38 
Lieut, E. C. B. Erickson.............. Le... 686 
Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Edes................... 39—2410 
Old Guard of New York— 
James MeNevill............... cent n 33 
Thomas Conroy.......... eese nnn 24 
Le: Hoy Tuy... otr ota dae 
T. TIMPIOM io BASS vx pel ceo rcv O 
N. Keller... 20e 4a RS Yos Donum eee Sce EE 
B. F. Moore............. eene E 2;—201 


CONSOLATION MATCH. 

N. J. S. R. A. "TAN 
Open to those who have never won a first prize in 
any individual match at any of the Sea Girl meetings; 
5 shots at and 300 yards; rifle, any military. 
Prizes: First, a Winchester military rifle; second, $15; 

third, $10; fourth, $5; fifth, $5; sixth, $2. 
Nathan Spering, Pennsylvania A sra nad 
. T. Alder, New York........ TT 46 
F. E. Healy, Distriet of Columbia.. 
G. W, Reid, MassachusettS......ooooooo.... 
Captain W. Bowie, Maryland......... 
W. B. Short, New York PA ae 


INTERSTATE Mi AE Rr Sege TEAM MATOH. 
Open to teams of ‘six men from United States Army, 


Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard or Naval Reserves; 
10 shots at 200 and 500 yards. Prizes: First, Interstate 


seess 
eo ee eee 
eee 920484 9/959 v9 * 9 $9 ^ * 
eo. c oo. 0 o o... 0? 


e...o.. ...o oo. eo. nr... ..o.... ..o 


tro y a medal to each member of the winning team 
and $100; second, $50; third, $25, Yard 
. ards. 
First Regiment, New Jersey— 200 500 
Priv. P E ........ 99000 ecc s .46 47-03 
Priv. Howard Gensch. 6.0009. .060.p.. 9... .45 16—9 i 
Lieut. H, L.. Smith..... EES 41 415—956 
Priv. A. Hubschmitt................ 43 48=91 
Major A, HRowland.................. 40 43—83 
.Lieut. W. A. Tewes..... AR 43 46=89=533 
Sixth Massachusetts. EE 533 
First District of Columbia,............. elles. 532 
Seventy-first New York.........oooooooooomommm.o.» 529 
Sixth Ohio. €-€e€9€0€€6€€«6*909€952992924*9 eoeeeereeees ëss geegs eege ee 527 


46 
Signa ae eo 
i4: 


Any Revolver. 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 
50 Shots at 50 Yard. f 
Prizes; First, Championship Siv r Cup; second, silver 
medal; third, bronze medal. 


J. E, Gorman, San Francisco..90 90 $9 96 382—451 
A. L. A. Himmelwright, S. F, 441 
J. B. Crabtree, Sea Girt...... 343 
W. H. Luckett, Sea Girt...... 438 
W. C, Prichard, San Francisco... 434 
J. A, Dietz, Jr., Sea Girt..... 4.1 
E, L. Harpham, Chicago...... 43. 
T. Anderton, Sea Girt....... . 327 
A. P. Proctor, Sea Giit....... 425 
C. L. Bouve, Sea Girt........ 426 

And others. 

Any Pistol 


STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 
50 Shots at 50 Yards. : 
Prizes: First, Championship Silver Cup; second, silve: 
medal; third, bronze medal. 


T. Anderton, Sea Girt...... ..04 89 91 92 9.=457 
E. H Kessler, St. Louis....... l 443 
E. L. Harpham, Chicago...... 44 i 
J. A. Dietz, Jr., Sea Girt.... 4 6 
R, 8. Hale, Sea Girt........ 3 41 
A, L. A. Himmelwright, S. F. 188 
A, R. Whittier, Sea Girt...... 435 
And others. 
Military Revolver. 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARG-T. 
25 Shots at 25, 50 and 75 Yards. 
Prizes: First, Championship Silver Trophy; second. 
silver medal; third, bronze medal. 
RH. Sayre, Sea Girt— 
25 yds..47 43 44 AN 42223 
50 yds..31 40 40 36 :4=J81 
i jd .26 38 20 40 28=16 —505 
ir 


C. L. Bouve, Sea — : 
. 25 yds.206 50 yds.171 75 yds.12 :==005 
Military Revolver. 


Re-entry. 
STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 
25 Shots, 50 Yarcs. ` . 
Prizes: First, Gold Trophy; second silver medal; thi d, 
bronze medal. 


T. Anderton, Sea Girt........42 36 42 43 40-.202 
R. H. Sayre, Sea Girt........ 191 

'. L. Bouve, Sea Girt........ 191 
M. H. Smith, Sea Girt....... 185 
R. S. Hale, Sea Git......... 178 
J. B, Crabtree, Sea Girt..... a 165 


And others, 


JOHN V. SMITH. 


The trotting season of 1903 will mark an interest- 
ing epoch in the history of the light harness turf. 
To say that the performances of the racers and the 
wonderful time trials were sensational in many ways 
is stating it mildly. The season saw the crowning of 
two new champions and the fall of numerous world's 
records, both in the trotting and pacing divisions, 
some of which had stood for many years, As it was, 
many landmarks were wiped away and old Father 
Time fell a victim to the fleet-footed champions in a 
manner that amazed horsemen: and laymen alike. 
There was speed everywhere, East, West and South; 
the records fell with clockwork regularity, as if some 
magic power seemed to be lending its aid to the 
battles against time. Once the pacing records were 
broken there seemed to be an epidemic, and the sea- 
son was one series of record-breaking performances. 
Both the trotting and pacing championships were 
juggled between the champion aspirants so that the 
final honors were in doubt until the season closed. 
When the end came Lou Dillon wore the championship 
crown for trotters, a title which the mare earned 
with & record of 1:5816, while Dan Patch, at the 
last moment, regained the pacing championship. with 
a record of 1:5614. Cresceus, with a mile in 1:50%, 


Ears — 


and Major Delmar, with 1:5934, gave the mare a 
hard battle for the honors, and came within the 
magic circle of two-minute performers. The dream 
of horsemen for the two-minute trotter was more 
than realized. First the two-minute mark was reached 
by Lou Dillon, at Readville, in a time trial, without 
a wind shield. and then came Major Delmar, who 
equalled the mark at the Empire City track, New 
York, with the aid of the wind shleld, only to be 
surpassed later on at Wichita, Kan., FT Cresceus, who 
went in 1:5934 without a wind shield, Lou Dillon 
and Major Delmar, the only three trotters to go a 
mile better than two minutes. Major Delmar's final 
performance was a mile in 1:5934. So many were 
the surprises that horsemen hardly had time to ap- 
preciate the wonderful performances. The first two- 
minute class trot was decided when Lou Dillon dis- 
posed of Major Delmar, in two straight heats, at 
Memphis, for the world's wagon champlonship. The 
introduction of the wind shield added another inter- 
esting phase to the season, and for a time helped to 
complicate the record claims. The advantage of the 
wind shield, which cannot be denied, caused perform- 
ances made with its aid to be placed in a freak class. 
It would not be considered falr or just to compare 
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records made with the wind shield with those made 
without its advantage. Fortunately the world's 
trotting and pacing records were not made with the 
aid of the wind shield. The amateur brigade of the 
light harness sport was stronger in evidence than 
ever before, and it would not be amiss to state that 
it was the amateurs that held the stage many times 
during the season and added their share of the world's 
records to the history of 1903. 

With the wonderful time trials of the champions 
the ordinary class races were made somewhat obseure, 
but tbe number of horses and the calibre of the 
racing were as good as were witnessed in any previous 
year on the Grand Circuit. Had not so many cham- 
pions appeared the season would still remain remark- 
able for the development of so many fast horses. 
Race records fell like the Autumn leaves, and the 
aspirants of all ages were the equal of those which 
hold records. 

Practically unknown at the opening of the sea- 
Son, Lou Dillon come to the front and shattered 
records with such simplicity and ease that she was at 
once set down as a champion, although few would 
admit that the mare had a chance to perform the 
wonderful feats which she accomplished later on at 
Memphis. The rapid rise to fame of the handsome 
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five-year-old chestnut is interesting as well as sensa- 
tional. No champion’s rise has been so spectacular 
or successful. Bred in California by Henry and Ira 
Pierce, she was held over for 1903 stakes, but the 
death of Henry Pierce caused her sale in April with 
the rest of the estate of the brothers. Lou Dillon was 
sold at auction at Cleveland, and was bought by C. 
K. G. Billings for $12,500. A representative of E. E. 
Smathers was a contending bidder, but quit at about 
$12,000. Mr. Billings was advised not to bid more 
than $10,000 for the mare, but his good judgment 
forced him to pay no heed. Lou Dillon’s best mile 
before she was sold was about 2:08, but just prior to 
her sale Mr. Billings saw the mare step a half mile 
close to the minute mark, and it was this perform- 
ance that impressed him more than anything else. 
It was argued that she was erratic, and would be a 
failure as a race horse, yet the fact remains that she 
never showed any of these faulty traits in any of her 
trials. and what is more, she has never made a 
mistake. Her sale included $85,000 in stake engage- 
ments throughout the Grand Circuit. and her with- 
drawal from these rich events probably saved some 
of the most important races from being walkovers. 
Mr. Billings, who maintains his large stable of light 
harness horses for pleasure and never races his horses 





. Lou Dillon. 


for money, confined Lou Dillon's work to time trials 
and matinee races tbroughout the season. 

When Lou Dillon started her record attack, Cres- 
ceus, 2:02%, was the proud possessor of the world's 
record, which was made in 1901. Cresceus had failed 
to come near his record in two years, and the mark 
was not considered in danger until Lou Dillon's 
marvellous speed became apparent. Lou Dillon made 





her debut—her first public appearance—at the Glen- , 


ville Race Track, Cleveland, Ohio, on June 16, and 
driven by her owner, Mr. Billings, trotted a mile to 
wagon in 2:0614, the fastest mile ever trotted by a 
mare to wagon; the fastest mile by a green trotter. 
On June 29, over the same track and witb Mr. Billings 
driving, Lou Dillon reduced this record to 2:04%, a 
new world’s record for wagon, either amateur or pro- 
fessional. Her next performance was at Glenville on 
July 4, when driven by Millard Sanders, her pro- 
fessional trainer and driver, to sulky, she trotted in 
2:044. On July 11, driven by Sanders, and again 
over the Glenville track, Lou Dillon trotted a mile 
in 2:0314, beating the world’s record for mares of 
2:03%, made by the trotting queen, Alix, in 1894. 
when a six-year-old. With the mare record to her 
credit Lou Dillon was sent after the record of 2:02%, 
held by Cresceus, the only mark which stood between 
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Copyright, 1903, by Ted Hansen. 
her and the championship. The first trial was made 
at Glenville on July 31, with Sanders driving. Al- 
though she trotted the mile in the fast time of 2:024, 
the fastest mile of her career up to the time, she fell 
& quarter of a second shy of the world's figures. On 
August 17 Lou Dillon was driven a mile over the 
Brighton Beach track by Sanders in 2:03% in an 
effort to beat Cresceus's record. The weather and 
track conditions were not favorable to fast time, and 
the mile was a losing one, although the fractional 
times up to the three quarters were the fastest ever 
negotiated. The performance, however, keyed the 
little queen up for a final effort, and on August 24, 
at Readville, Mass., she started out to beat 2:024, 
with Sanders driving, to sulky. She not only suc- 
ceeded, but covered the mile in 2:00, clipping three 
and a half seconds off her own record and two and 
a quarter seconds off the world's record. This per- 
formance marked the advent of the long-dreamed of 
two-minute trotter. Having won the world’s trotting 
championship and nearly all of the important records 
Mr. Billings decided to send her after the high-wheel 
sulky record of 2:08%, held by Maud S. ade in 
1886, over the Glenville track, Maud S.'s record for 
eighteen years withstood the attempts of all cham- 
pions to lower 1t. 
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The trial was considered a supreme test for Lou 
Dillon and the champion proved that she was more 
than equal to the effort, by covering the mile in the 
wonderful time of 2:05, or 3% seconds faster than 
the previous record. A strange coincidence is that both 
records were made over the same track, A com- 
parison of the two records shows that Lou Dillon 
had two runners to aecompany her, one out in front 
and the other on the side. No wind shield was 
used, but a light dust screen was carrled between 
the axle of tne sulky in advance. The sulky drawn 
by Lou Dillon was an old vehicle, without ball 
bearings, and weighed ten pounds more than the 
one used by Maud S. Maud S.'s trial was made 
against time and a runner was used as a prompter 
on the outside. 

Lou Dillon continued her remarkable trials, and 
on September 2, driven by Mr. Billings, she reduced 
the wagon record to 2:041 at Glenville. 

Although Lou Dillon's performances were consid- 
ered to have furnished enough trotting history for 
the season, horsemen had scarcely time to consider 
her fears when another two-winute trotter loomed 
upon the horizon. Major Delmar trotted a ile 
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Syracuse in 2:004, and the following week, at Read- 
ville, covered a mile in 2:001. In neither trial was 
a wiud shield used. But on September 25, at 
the Empire City Track, New York, and aided by a 
wind shield, Major Delmar trotted a mile in 2:00. 
Major Delmar was paced by two runners to sulky, 
the runner out in front carrying the wind shield. 
On the previous day Major Delmar made his first 
attempt, finishing the mile in 2:05, after stepping 
the three-quarters in record time. Lou Dillon's time 
was equalled. The battle for the trotting cham- 
pionship was considered to be between the two great 
stars, and the pair were shipped to Lexington for 
their final efforts. Both Lou Dillon and Major Del- 
mar, driven by their amateur drivers, tried for the 
wagon record on the same day. Mr. Smathers drove 
Major Delmar a mile in 2:03%, a world's record, 
hut less than half an hour afterwards this record 
was reduced by Lou Dillon to 2:01%. While the 
eyes of horse followers were turned toward Mem- 
phis, tbe final meeting of the year, Cresceus, the 
mighty son of Robert MeGregor, created a sensa- 
tion by trotting a mile in 1:593, at Wichita, Kan., 
on October 19. No wind shield was used, and only 


digested b 


The World's Champion Pacer, Dan Patch, 1:564, Driven dy M. E. MCH Enry. 


The record came more as 
a surprise in view of the fact that Cresceus had 
not done a mile faster than 2:08 prior to his record 


one runner set the pace. 


performance. His performance was like a resurrec- 
tion. He had regained the championship in a single 
bound, going the fastest mile of his career by two 
and a quarter seconds. It was a phenomenal mile 
under the eireumstances, but the record did not phase 
Lou Dillon's admirers. Having lost the champion- 
Ship, it was up to her to go a trifle faster, and on 
October 24, or five days later, she amazed the horse 
world by negotiating a mile in the unprecedented 
time of 1:581% seconds, thus regaining her lost lau- 
rels which only a few days before bad been wrested 
from ber by Cresceus. No wind shield was used in 
the trial, the usual twe runners acting as pace- 
makers. 

This wonderful speed marvel accomplished all 
that had been asked of her. Every additional start 
was a winning one and, despite the phenomenal 
time aceomplished in her trials, at no period was 
Lou Dillon considered to have reached the limit of 
her speed. Her record mile had hardly been well 
horsemen when a few days later 
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Major Delmar was sent against Lou Dillon's record, 
and, although he failed to establish a new record, 
he reduced his own record to 1:59%. the world's trot- 
ting record for geldings, and going his first mile 
under two minutes without the aid of a wind shield, 
The records made to sulky were scarcely recorded 
when Dan Patch and Lou Dillon were sent against 
the wagon records over the Memphis track. * It re 
mained for the final week to corral additional 
world's records and bring the most sensational trot- 
ting season to a fitting climax. On October 27 
Dan Patch was sent against the half-mile record 
to sulky and succeeded in pacing the distance in 
56 seconds, a full second and a half faster than 
the best previous record. On the same day Trainer 
MeHenry drove the champion against the world's 
wagon reeord of 1:594, made by Dan Patch at 
Lexington, and he paced the mile in the marvellous 
tine of 1:574. Mr. Billings then decided to make 
a final attack on the wagon record for trotters, and 
on October 28 Lou Dillon pulled a wagon over the 
Memphis track, with Mr. Billings driving, in two 


minutes. 
On the same day Mr. Billings drove his trotting 
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team, The Monk and Equity, to a new world’s rec- 
ord of. 2:08, which was four and a quarter seconds 
faster than the record stood at the opening. of the 
season. ‘The Monk and Equity had three record 
trials and each proved a record-breaker. The first 
one was at Glenville, when the record was re- 
duced to 2:09%. Then at Lexington a half second 
was clipped off, while another full second and a 
quarter was clipped off at Memphis. 

The class trotters won new fame and additional 
records. Cresceus opened the Winter season by es- 
tablishing a record of 2:17 for ice trotting. In 
August Cresceus trotted a mile over a half-mile track 
. at Dayton, O., in 2:0834, a new record, and in Septem- 
. ber he reduced the figures at Linelon, Neb., to 2:08%; 
then at Omaha to 2:08. Scott Hudson’s Dillon Boy made 
a new world’s record by winning four consecutive races 
in two weeks. The fastest two-year-old race was 
won by Alta Axtworthy in 2:154 and 2:15, after 
losing the first heat to Grace Bond in 2:14%. The 
race was for the Horse Review Stakes and was 
, decided at Cincinnati. Grace Bond was the fastest 
' two-year-old shown during the season with a record 
of 2:144. The three-year-old honors went to Sadle 
Mac, the handsome daughter of Peter tbe Great, 
2:11!4, the winner of the Kentucky Futurity. 
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though John Mae was considered the best four-year-old 
out, Judge Green and Wainscott took the lowest 
marks with 2:1014. 

The pacing wonders furnished the same sensa- 
tlonal features in their struggle for supremacy and, 
like in the trotting division, the championship was 
won and lost more than once, After many fast 
trials early in the season Dan Patch was sent after 


the world's record of 1:59!4, which was shared by. 


himself and Star Pointer. The trial was made over 
the Brighton Beach Track. on August 19, and on a 
day when the conditions were not considered at all 
favorable, Driven by M. E. McHenry, Dan Patch 
paced a mile in 1:59, reducing the world's record by 
one-quarter of a second. It was in this trial that the 
idea of sending a runner out in front with a dust 
shield was carried out with great success, and it 
was thereafter used in all of the time trials made 
by the trotters and pacers. With the world's record 
to his credit Dan Patch stood the undisputed cham- 
pion pacer. On September 23 Prince Alert, the 
eleven-year-old son of Crown Prince, startled the 
horse world by pacing a.mile over the Empire City 
Track, New York. in 1:57. It was in this trial that 


the first wind shield was used, and 1t was admitted 


.that the canvas arrangement alded Prince Alert a 
couple of seconds. He had reached a record which 


Al- 


The Champion Trotting Gelding, Major Delmar, 1:594, Driven by A. P. McDonald. 


‘October 


horsemen thought well nigh impossible. There was 
a dispute over the record claim between the respec- 
tive owners of the pacers, owing to the wind shield, 
which resulted in Mart Demarest, the trainer and 
driver of Prince Alert, discarding the wind shield. In 
subsequent trials Dan Patch seemed to have lost his 
form, but after two weeks let up he rounded to rather 
unexpectedly at Lexington and established a new 
world’s wagon record for pacers by pacing in 1:5914. 
His next attempt was at Memphis, when he reduced 
the world’s pacing record to 1:5614, half-mile record 
and the wagon record. This gave Dan Patch the 
world’s pacing championship again, and left no doubt 
as to who was entitled to the honors. Prince Alert, 
however, retired with the world’s record for pacing 
geldings and the world’s record for pacer over a 
half-mile track of 2:03%. The record was made 
over the Bethlehem, Pa., track and it reduced the 
time of 2:04 made by Dan Patch earlier in the 
year. Seldom have so many fast pacing mares devel- 
oped extreme speed as was seen during the year. 
On September 8 Dariel, the former queen of the 
New York Speedway, equalled the world's pacing 
race record of 2:04!5, which was shared by Lady 
of the Manor, made in 1899, and Mazette, made in 
1901. On September 22 Fanny Dillard wiped out the 
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three champions by pacing a mile in 2:0334. In a 
Mile trial against time at Memphis, on October 24, 
Dariel paced in 2:0014, a new world’s record for 
mares, On September 5 Edith W. reduced the 
world's pacing record for one mile over a half-mile 
track to 2:07, at Anderson, Ind, 

The fastest two-year-old pacer was Fata Morgana, 
2:194, made in a time trial. Miss Daphne Direct, 
2:11%, was the fastest three-year-old, while Hal 
Chaffin got the fast mark, 2:09, among the four- 
year-olds. Pan Michael was the fastest five-year- 
old, 2:07%. The fastest new performer was Tom 
Keene, 2:0414. l 

The first two-minute race fell to the lot of two 
of the foremost amateur reinsmen in the country, 
C. K. G. Billings, owner of Lou Dillon, and E, E. 
Smathers, owner of Major Delmar. The race was 
for the Memphis Gold Challenge Cup, offered by the 
Memphis Trotting Association, and was decided’ on 
. Lou Dillon won the event in two 
straight heats in 2:04% and 2:04%, the fastest and 
two fastest heats ever trotted in a race to wagon. 
Mr. Smathers won the first leg on the cup 1n. 1902 
with Lord Derby, by defeating The Monk, and the 
score now stands a tie between Messrs. Billings and 
Smathers. The race is considered the blue ribbon 
wagon race of the amateur associations, and only mem- 
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berg belonging 46 the League of imate Driving 
Clubs are eligible. Major Delmar was purchased by Mr. 
Smathers just prior to the Memphis Cup race for 
$40,000, the highest price ever paid for .a trotting 
gelding. Major Delmar two years ago was sold for 
$2,990 at a public auction in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. The amateurs kept pace with the pro- 
fessionals in the attack upon the records. To Mr. 
Billings belongs the amateur championship of the 
year, winning nearly all of the important trophies 
offered for competition. Mr. Billings won the much- 
sought-after Cleveland Challenge Cup with The Monk, 
winning three out of five heats in an exciting race. 
The Cleveland Challenge Cup for pacers also went to 
Mr. Billings, while other wagon races at Lexington 
and Memphis added materially to bis collection of 
amateur cups. The Cleveland Challenge Cup was 
offered to take the place of the Boston Challenge 
Cup, which was won by John A. McKerron for the 
Cleveland. Driving Club. Amateur sport prospered 
throughout the country at the various amateur driv- 
ing clubs, and in particular at New York, Cleveland, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The New York Driving 
Club's ehampionships were of high class. The club's 
champion trotter Swift, owned by John F, Cockerill, 
took a record of 2:07% to wagon. 

The biggest winning horse of the year was the 
trotting gelding Billy Buck, owned by E. E. Smath- 
ers and driven by Ed Geers. Billy Buck won up- 
ward of $35,000. He was one of the sensations of 
the year, winning many of the important stakes 
down the Grand Circuit. Billy Buck was bought by 
Ed Geers for $2,500, and during the Summer he sold 
him to E. E. smathers for $15,000. A man in Ala- 
bama wrote to Geers to come and look the horse 
over, and the veteran was: so impressed that he 
bought him at once. 

Scott Iludson for the second time led among the 
drivers in big winning, having captured more than 
$40,000 in stakes and purses. 

An important change in the race meetings through- 
out the Grand Circuit was the introduction of the 
shorter style racing. At most of the big meetings 


the two-in-three plan was tried, and proved very & M. $10,000, for 2:24 trotters. This stake was es- 
successful. Shorter and more snappy races were the tablished in 1889 and won as follows: 
result and the change met with the approval of ! i Best 
mn of the leading drivers and trainers. " Year. | Winner. | Driver, Heat. . 
e handsome brown trotting mare Fereno, the eer D 
only trotter to win the two and three-year-old divi- 1588 ‘aoe i SC Bon See DU 2184 
sions of the Kentucky Futurity, trotted the fastest 1891 | Temple En George Spear.....| 2:17% 
heat in a race during 1903, 2:054. 1502 Nightingale.......... Pick Ket cc ocv. 2319 
WINNERS OF THE THREE-YEAR-OLD KENTUCKY JEE e sss em Golden) 3188 
FUTURITY. 1895 |The Corporal..... ....|J. C. Chandler and 
The three-year-old Kentucky Futurity was inaugu- Ed Geers....... 2:13% 
rated in 1893. It has been won five times by a 1896 |Emma Offut......... Joe Rea.......... 2:12 44 
filly, twice by a gelding and three times by a colt. 1897 |Rilma............... W, O, Foote... 2:11 
The following is a history of the great event: "` 1898 |Directum Kelly....... John Kelly... 2:114 
Year. Value, unes and Driver. Time. 1899 ¡Royal Baron....... ..|George Spear.. 2:1012 
1893 $11,850 Ora Wilkes, J. A. Poma ..2:144% 1900 par Geraldine....... Ed Geers.........| 2:144 
US 26,130 Beuzetta, Qui M Macey........ e --2:14% 1901 |Eleata............... Tom Marsh.......| 2:053 
1895 20,000 Oakland Baron, bs W. MN a: Ros dcs e Ers 1902 |Rythmic......... 1». ..|Scott Hudson.....| 3:114 
1898 16,250 Rose Croix, M. . McHenmy.. 14 1903 |John Taylor.......... D ilson........| 210% 
THE WORLD'S RECORDS. 
TROTTING. 
One-half mile—Major Delmer, b. g., Oct, 23, Fastest two-year-old, gelding—Endow, 1899 2: 
1002. Memphis...... . 1:01 Fastest three-year-old, Glly —Fantas, by (1893) :¿ 229 ën 
One mile—Lou Dillon, ch. m., 5 "Oct. "94, 1903, Fastest three-year-old, colt—Arion, b, ir 892)..... 0% 
Memphis ei arca a ae 1:5832 Fastest three-year-old, gelding— Peter Stirling, ch. 
One and one- quarter miles— Lily Young (1902)... 2:44 (LOTE oria pa da kae ca wap 11% 
Fastest mile, high wheel sulky—Lou Dillon, ch. . Fastest four-year-old, colts—Directum, bik. (1898), 
m., 5, Sept. 12, 1903, Cleveland, O........ 2:05 John A, McKerron (1902).. : 
One and one-eighth miles—Major Delmar, b. g., Fastest four-year-old, filly—Fantasy, b, (1894)... 2: :06 
Oct 1902, Memphis Ee :2215 Fastest four-year-old, ee dnt Hn Nolan, 
Two ried nde ch. 8 BEE Memphis.. 4:17 ); Boralma, ch. (1900)............ bez 2:08 
Three miles—Nightingale, P 93); first Fastest flve-year-old, stallions Ralph Wilkes, ch. . 
mile, 2:22; second mile, 2:19; third mile, (1894) ; Bingen, br. (1898).......... aca d : 208% 
E iUe TS ET ne ac^ ecu ad d 6:5014 Fastest five-year-old, mare—Susie J.. 2:06 
Four miles—Senator L., ch. h., 5 (1893)...... 10:12 Fastest record for five- -year-old trotters—Major 
Five miles—Bishop Hero, b. g.. 10 (1893). . .12:30% Delmar (1902) 2 Geier as is 2:0516 
Five TS TEMA i D nav A em o es .12:24 Fastest five-year-old, geldings Lord Derby, b. 
Six miles—Longtim g., untraced (1899) . 16:00 (1900) ; Boralma, ch. 07 
Ten miles—Pascal, ul g. (1808)..... eene 15 Fastest green OR Rd babe be, (1900) 2:07 
Eighteen miles— Bill, ch. g, untraced (1885)..58:10 Fastest green mares—Fantas tasy, b. f. 3 1893); 
Twenty miles—Capt. McGowan, rn. h.. untraced Eleata, blk. f., 4 (1901)............. APER 2:08% 
(IBOD) Duos vd ebria e e sai e e dd 58:25 Fastest green stallion—Bbytbmlo: EC 
Thirty miles—Gen Taylor, gr. h., 10 (1857)...1:47:59 Fastest heat—Cresceus, ch 7 (1901).........:2:03% 
Fifty miles—Ariel, br. m., untraced us 6). $59 40% Fastest heat, mare—Alix, b.. Se (1894)....... 2:05 
One hundred miles—Conqueror, b, g., 1 (1858 3).8:55:33 Fastest race heat by gelding— Major Delmar (1902). 2:05 
Fastest stallion— Cresceus, ch. e ct. En 3 Fastest heat, geldings——Azote, b., 8 (1895); Major 
Wichita, Kan. 1:59% Delmar ` (OT. est ged aides sees ...... E 
Kar ee ajor Delmar, b, e. 6, “Oct. 27, Fastest heat, yearling—Pansy e ie b. f. (93) 2:05 
Memphis "age ss da .. 159% Fastest heat, two- veer old au 896).... 2:13 
mie mare—Lou Dillon, ch., 5, Oct. 24, 1903, Fastest heat, three-year-old— tear f. (1893) 2:08 
Memphis ....... see eee cece e ees e reece cees 1:58% Fastest heat, four-year-old—Directum, tik. c. (93) 2:05 
Fastest yearling, colt—Adbell, b. (1894)........ Fastest heat, five- year-old--Susie, Miro ted ... 2:06 
Fastest yearling, filly—Pansy McGregor, b. (1893) 2 :23 Fastest act heat—Cresceus, ch. 7 (1901). 2:03 
astest two-year-old, colt—Arion, b. ND c a 10 Fastest second heat— Cresceus, Ze he T Nk 2:05 | 
"astest two-year-old, filly—Janie T., | Fastest third Ca NE YT b m, (1894 i^ 
Fastest two-year-old Ee A. 2:4 rectum, blk, c, 4 (1883)................ 5. -2:09% 


-————— |o c cto. A a A We mne 


Years. Value, Winner and Driver, Time. 
1897 $15,000 Thorn, O, A. Hickok.......... 2:134 
1898 16, 000 Peter the Great, P. Johnson.......2: 112% 


1899 16,000 Boralma, Gus Macey eet rtr .2:11% 
1900 16,000 Fereno, Ed Benyon........... 2000 
1901 16,000 Peter Sterling, J. Chandler. . E di 
1902 16,000 Nella Jay, Fred McKay. ...0.:2:14 

1903 20,000 Sadie Mac, A. McDonald.......»..2:1294 


The second horses have been as follows, except 
in 1898, when second money was divided, between 
Limerick, Charley Herr and Serapbina; 1893, Medio; 
1894, Futurity; 1895, Katrina Bell; 1 898, Fred S. 
Moody: 1897, Preston; 1899, Extasy; 1900, Susie J.; 
1901, "Walnut Hall; 1902, Gail Hamilton; 1903, 
Barongall. 

Fereno 1s the only. winner that also captured the 
two-year-old division of the great race and she. also 
holds the best record in this elassie event. 

Gus Macey is the only driver who ever piloted 
to victory two winners of the three- year-old Ken- 
tucky Futurity. 


WINNERS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STAKES, FOR PACERS. 


The first rácé on the programme will be the great 


pacing classic, the Chamber of Commerce $5,000 
Stake, for 2:25 pacers. This will be its seventh re- 
newal, as wil be seen by. the following tabulated 
history of the stake: 

Year. | Winner. \ Driver, aoe 
1896 |Planet........... +... | George Starr...... :12 
1897 Milton S * "609097009096 D. quid: soo o'e 2 :08 
1898 |Spilt Milk........... . Wilson. 2:0834 
1899 | Shade On....... (C Sanders. 2:09 
1900 | Bonnie Direct...... ys E. McHenry.. 2:1014 
1901 ¡Star Pugh: 2 inxs ... | Ed. Lockwood..... ¡ 2:09 
1902 |Direct Hal..... eO [Ed Geers......... | 2:08 
1903 |Elastic Pointer....... Hussey ..... s... | 2:07 


WINNERS OF THE CLASSIC M. & Mi, FOR 
TROTTERS. 


Greatest interest will, ein centre in the M. 





E aetas 
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Fastest fourth heat—Beuzetta, 
fastest fifth heat—John Nolan, 
"astest sixth heat—Countess Eve, b. 

Fastest seventh heat—Pat L., b. c. 

Fastest eighth heat—Cresceus, ch. c. 

Fastest ninth heat—Alix, b. m,, 6 

Fastest dead heat—Nightingale, ch. 

Phoebe Wilkes, br. m., 9 (1 894) 7 Charley 

Herr, b. h., 5, and Gayton, b. h., 1900)... 2:12 
Fastest two-heat race—Cresceus, ch. h., dol): 

sepa E Ru caius Ea eg 0314, 2:0614 
Fastest two consecutive heats "by tivo-year-old 

filly—Katherine A, (1902)............. 2:14. 2:15% 
Fastest three-heat ecce b. m, b. DE. 


KORR EE Di 


ch. f. 4 (1895)... 2:06% 
b. g., 4 (1898).. 2:08 
m., 6 (1897) 2:09% 
(1896)... 2:103, 


ecc: 99 


a eeeeeeeeneeeseeeeenre 


18 260%. 
Lord Derby, b., 5 RECH — — M 2:01, 
Fastest three-heat Tace, 
ch., (1900)...... 2 wee eee ee i 
Fastest four-heat race—Fantasy 
(Kentucky Union won third h 


E^ 07. 
be d stallton —Cresceus, 
Se 2:06, 2:06 


Soe a peat u 2008 2:08 
Fastest five-heat Ge ch. h., 6 (1900); 
(Charley Herr won first and second heats). 

aa 07%, 2:0744, 2:0734, 20135. 
Fastest six-heat SE zanam, br, m. (1 ; 
Major Delmar won first, Prince of ae 


2:085 


One mile—Lou Dillon, ch. m., 5, Oct. 28, 1903, 

Memphis (amateur driver)............. 2:00 
One m.le by a stallion—John 4. MoKerron, CN 

6, Sept. 7, 1903, Syracuse.... SEG Na e E e so... 2:01% 
Fastest DA heats—Lou Pinon, ch. m., 5, Oct. 

20, 1903, Memphis........ KE e 04% 
Fastest three heats—Lord “Derby ‘(first "heat wo 

by The Monk).....o.ooomoo.... 2:06 2 106, 2:06 
One mile i a race—Lou Dillon, ch. m., , Oct. 

20, Memphis, e REEL 2:0434 
Fastest mie by mar e ina race-— Lou. n ch, 

Oct. 1903, Memphis............. 2:043 4 

One "and Ketten miles—The Monk (New “York, 

1902) ul a AEREA 2:2515 
One mile—Great Eastern, b. g., 8 (1877)....... 2:153% 
Iwo miles—Geo, M. Patchen, b. h., 14 (1863).. 4:56 
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THE WORLD'S RECORDS.—Continued. 
TROTTING—IN RACES. 





second and third).............oooooooooo.».. 
a 2 pad Le 09%. 207%, 2:08, S oe 2:09% 
Fastest seven-neat race—Mone Cal lo, b. 
ct. 14, 1903, Lexington (Hawthorne Won 


rs ma fourth, Dr. Strong won fifth and 
XAD :0714, 2:0734, 2:064, 2:0814, 2:09%, 2: 13 
Fastest eight-heat race— Bouncer, b, f., 
(Geneva won first, Altao ER and third, and. 
Bertie R, or and sixth heats)... ........ 
2:11%, 1,242, 2:12, 2:13, 2:18! VAS 
faset geiht hei race—Cresceus, ch. 5 
séit (Eagle Flanagan won first and ‘third. 
AS onk fourth and fifth, and Shadeland 
Norward second heat)...... 2:15%, 2:13%, 
Su gece 2:1214, 2:12%, at) 1141, 2: 124. 2: 11%, "a: 11% 
Fastest eight-heat race—Nutbearer (1902) (Alice 
Carr won first heat, Rythmic second heat 
sixth gato). third heat, Dulce Cor, fourth = 
six eat 


2 14% 


eovresereorereeeeeoeeereereneeeeaeeee 


SE a Re dee d 8 ue 
(Pixley won Sixth aud. "eighth, Ne htingale 
geventh, Lord Clinton fifth, and Hulda second 


TROTTING TO WAGON. 


and third lieats) s eso vaca Rer 

2:07%, 2:104, 2:10%, 2:11:34, 2:11% 

MARC ka Sie T 2:094, 2:124, 2:1534, 2:09% 
Two miles—Dexter, br. g., 7 (1865)............ 4:564 
Three miles—Prince, ch. g. UB) ag bcs oe 7:53 Lë 
Five miles—Filimore, ch. g. (1863)............. 13:16 
Ten miles—Julia Aldrich, a m. (1858)........ 29 :04% 
Iwenty miles—Controller, b, g. (1878)......... 8:57 
Fastest two heats—John A. McKerron, b. h.. 5 

1900)" Lied aie aise erhco nua qas A ESQ E E EE 2:10, 2:11 
Fastest three heats—Hopeful, gr. 8», 12 (1878). 

e .2:1615, 2 :17, 2:17 


Fastest four heats, wagon—Lord. Derby, b. g. 
(1902) {Anzella won n ate y O A ave als 
06%, 2:06%, 2:08%, 2:09 


er@eoerevneeteseoeeese 


TROTTING—UNDER SADDLE. 


Three miles—Dutchman, b, g., 11 (1839)...... 
Four miles—Dutchman, b. g,, 8 (1830)..... 


TROTTING—WITH RUNNING MATE, 


Oue mile (against time)—Ayres P. ch. g, 6 : One mile (in a race)—Frank, b. g., 7 (1883).... 2:08% 

(1893) ee ée e ep eege gege eege ee ee ee ee ege ge e 2 :03% 

TROTTING—TEAMS, 
One mile—The Monk, b. E: and Equity, a g., One mile (in a race)—Roseleaf, blk. f., 4, and 

Oct. 28, 1903, Memphis..... Vue redeas . 2:08 Sallie Simmons, b. f., 4 (1894)............ 2:15% 

TEAMS—TANDEM, 
One mile——Mambrino Sparkle, ch. m., 8, and William H.. b. g, 11 (1888)...............ooooo.o». o... 2:32 
m TEAMS—THREE ABREAST. 
One mile—Belle Hamlin, br. m., 12; Globe, br, g., 10, and Justina, b. m., 12 (1891)............. .... 2:14 
TEAMS—FOUR-IN-HAND, 
One mile—Damíana, ch, m., 9; Bellnut, ch. g., 8; Maud V., ch. m., 9, and Nutspra, ch. f., 4........... 2:30 
TROTTING—HALF-MILE TRACK. 
One mile—Cresceus, ch. h., 9 (1903), d^ One mile—York Boy Bemay (Brooklyn, Oct. 25, 

Neb. auacessew tease be eut O ns dee 08% 1892) eebe 12% 
One mile, by a mare Bush, bik, 11 (1897)... 211% Three e EE 
One mile, by a gelding—Dandy Jim, gr., One mile (to wagon)—Cresceus, ch. h., 7 (1901): 2:12 

(1897) Poo oooonoo.poroesnronnsn.onnnrn... 2: 10% One mile, by a Ve aE ba Bourbon. br. , 6, 

One mile, in à race—Dandy Jim, gr. g., 12 (1897) 210% and Bertie Girl, b. m., 8 (1897)............ 2:16% 
PACING 
Fastest half-mile—Dan Patch, br, h, Oct. 27, Fastest two-year-old, colt—Directly, blk, (1894).. 2:07% 

1903, MempbiS....oooooooooooomoccocomP”o Fastest two-year-old, filly —Extasy, 1898).... : 231014 
One mile—Dan Patch, "br. h., Oct. 22, 1903, : Fastest three-year-old, colt—Klatawah, b. (1898) 2:05% 

Memphis. disc dsc aa ek oy che In st . 1:564 Fastest three-year-old, filly—Little Squaw, blk. 

One and one-eighth miles—Carl Wilkes (1902). : 2:20 (1300). sede siete dard DARK RT UE a E 2:0914 
One and one-half miles—Laconda, Aug. 19, 1 03; Fastest three: parole, eldings — itato, b. 

Brighton: Beach ...»eerako ber eerta EN 15% (1 ); King of Diamonds, b. pn Te 2:094 
Two miles—Chehalis, blk. h., 7 (1897); (first Fastest four-year-old, colt—Online, b (1894).... 2:04 

mile 2:09, second mile 2:1034)............. 194 Fastest four-year-old, filly—The Maid, b. (1899). 2:05% 
Three miles—Joe Jefferson, b. h., 12 (1891)..... 7:33% fastest four-year-old, gelding—W Wood, b. (1892) 2:07 
Four miles—Joe Jefferson, b, h,, 12 (1891)...... 10:10 Fastest five-year-old, gelding—Coney, bi. (1900).. 2:02% 
Five miles—Lady St. Clair, b. m,, 12 (1874)....12:545% Fastest five-year-old, stallion — Searchlight, br 
Fastest stallion—Dan Patch, br. h., Oct. 22, | (1899) cece cee ccc cc cece cee nnn 03% 

1903, Memphis ...... i om A EON 2 " Eo 1:564 Fastest five-vear-old, mare—Lady of the Manor, PEU 
* Fastest lding—Prin Alert, OBEDL.UL29. oe. + USO) I oS euism das Pace ee e ee CANTA 3 

1908, New $ ok, di (E TEMP ro 1:57 Fastest green performer—Direct Hal............ 2:04 Se 
Fastest mare—Darill, b. m., Oct. 24. 1903, Mcm- Fastest Keen performer—Tom eene, ch, £g., 

phis dre o... o... ....o.o nee... .e.e .pdonno o... e... ..o 2:00% Fastest green DCS ES Sb, VIE 2044 
a ei eir ak Re Me Ds b. Vnde Es 220^ Fastest green mare—Miss Logan, b. (1898)...... 2:0T14 
Fastest yearling, gelding—Rollo, gr. (1891)...... 2:28% *Paced by wind shield. 
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ge (onde oO ee Alert, b. g. (Mem- 
Fastest heat. stallion—Star Pointer, p: 8 (1897 
Fastest heat, gelding—Prince Alert, b., 8 (1901 
Fastest heat, mare—Fanny Dillard, Sept. 22, 
1903, Columbus, UL gun nip sha Hou oO NS % 
Fastest heat, yearling—Belle Acton, b. f, (1892) 2:30% 
Fastest heat, two-year-old—Extasy, b. f, (1898). 2:10% 
Fastest heat, Kee b. C, 


2:00 
2:005 


KE 


(1898) EE Ze EE e SEN 
Fastest heat, five- -qesr-old—Cone blk. (1900). 2 ae 
Fastest six-year-ol cer—Dan y BE { 902).. 1:994 
Fastest first heats—Star Pointer, b. h. (1897 y; 
Coney, blk g., 6 (1901).......oooooooo.--. 2:02 
Fastest second heat— Prince P em b. g., 9 (1901) 2:00 
Fastest third heat—Star Pointer, b, h., 8 (1897) 2:00 
Fastest fourth heat— Robert J., b. g., 8 (1896).. 2:02 
d 


Fastest fifth heat—The Maid, ra 4 (1899).... 

Fastest sixth heat—Planet, b. h., 6 (1897)...... 2:0614 

Fastest seventh heat—Sherman Clay, ch. g., d 083, 
DT ee ee a ENEE arr : e 


( 
Fastest dead heat—Robert J., b. g., 8, and John 


R. Gentry, b. h., 7 (1898) A AA 2:04 
Fastest two-heat race—Prince Alert, b. 

(901) oes ee D DS M 2:00% 
Fastest three-heat race—Star Pointer, b. n (189 

Sate Gh sue oe e WE d Y Quad eR E 2:02 2 aie a :03% 
Fastest three-heat race, "by a gelding— 

b, 6 (1894) ........oooo.o.o.. 2:03%, 2:02%, 2:04% 
Fastest three-heat race, by a mare—Edit h s 

ORS. ev ué een 4. 2:0514, 2:051 

Fastest four-heat race— Robert J., b. g. . 8 (1896); 

(Frank Agan won first heat)............... 

EE E 2:0432, 2:0414, 2:02% 


Fastest six-heat S did h.. 


Fastest eight-heat race—Direction, 


Fastest nine-heat 





THE WORLD'S RECORDS.—Continued. 


PACING IN RACES, 
Fastest "es heat race—Frank  Agan, ma TA S 


(1:95 (Robert J won first 
heats)......... 2:03 

6 (1897); 
(Aileen won first, and A Bogash second 
and third he8ts)........ cese meses ea 
pe 2:07 14, 

Anaconda, ’. g, 6 (1898); LAB ps won first 
and second, DO third h 

eere .2:04%, 2:0 0434, 


wood won first and third heats, Capt. Sphinx 
won second) 


(Wiliam Mc. won i Eyelet second, Ace 
third and ou heats 
2:07%, 2:07%, 2 


blk, 

(1895); (Coleridge won first and second, bau 

third, and Ben X ua and fifth heats). 

2:004, 2 06%, 2:07%, 07% 07%, 

EOL e MENO RE DOE ‘Bay, %, 2:10, 2:1 
race—Domibe is br. h. 

(1899) ; qos Colley won Yarst and sixth, 

pena d and fifth, Maxine fourth 

n seventh nost ER a CR ce PCI a 

, de 
PEA ROME INE WB? 


(Miss Maymo won first, The Bishop aech 
and third, Tom Webster "fourth, Harry C, sev- 
enth and ninth, Ding eighth Ae LECH BH 

2:1115, 2:12, GES E is^. 2:10%, 2: 13%, 


ege ee OO EE, 


PACING TO WAGON, 


One mile—Dan Patch, br. h.. Oct. 27, 1908, 


Memphis 2.93 cóv ew ms eR. RAE A AC Agen 1:571 
One me g by stallion Dan Patch, br. h., Oct. 27, 
emphis 25:2 6c O 1:57 % 
€ one by a ae ina race —Edith W., b. m. 
ON emphis, 19 %66.0. 0.00. . 4... ée ee ee e 2 oi 
One mile (in & [o UD la bik, 5 (1900).. 2:05 
Fastest heat in a ee Dan Bs. Yet. 9, 1903, 
Lexington ..... 2:0414 


Ono mile, in & race, by a mare — "Little Squaw, 2:06% 
One mile in a “race, “by a stallion-—Dr. '""Monical ` 
1 ..0 0. e ege eéegëee geg 
One mile (amateur driver —Jittle Boy, b g.. 8 
Se 901 (amateur driver) Little Boy, b. g.. È 2:01% 


Three miles—Longfellow, ch. g. (1868). 
Five miles—Lady St, 
Fastest halle heats, wagon—Invader Os 


Fastest two heats. Coney. blk. 


Clair., b. m., 12 (187 


g. (1900). 


For qu MN W., b m. (Memphis, Oct, 


e. 
e@eeeee 


edgewood won ug ant Y, 
A 


EE 


Fastest three heats to wagon by gelding “Green: 


ine j aa) (Fred S. edgewood on E first 


..001000000000000000000 
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One mile—Johnston, b, Ds E d (1888) ........... 2:13 
O:e mile, in a race—Billy SE g., (1868) GC d 
Two miles—Bowery Boy, br. g. (1839).......... 04 Y 


PACING TEAMS, 


(Mem- 


e... .... ..- ....n............ 


One mile— Direct Hal and Prince Direct 
1302) 


phis, Oct, 29, 2:05% 


One mile (in a race)—Charley B., blk. g., and 
900). eds ie o. 2:13 


Bobby Hal, b, g, 8 (2 


PACING—HALF-MILE TRACK. 


One mile by a stallion—Joe Patchen, blk. h., 
7 (1806). AAA e E 
One m:le, b gelding—Prince Alert, b. 
Sept, 11, 1908, Bethlehem, Pa............ 2:031% 
One mile, by mares—Edith W., b. M,, 10, Sept. 
5, 1903, Anderson, ÍNd...+........ Ge 
One mile i races——John R, Gentry, ba b, h, 11 
(1900); Prince Alert, b. g., 9 ees 2:04% 
Two je (in a race) —John R. Bu b obs 11 
(1900) 2:04%, 2:06% 


pue heats (in a race)—Prince Bike b. 


Drie a eios ace atte ala totes 07, 


atte Hal, b. 


mile (to wagon —Joe Patchen, blk. h., 7 
* (1896) 


Fastest six-heat race — "Che senut "(Covi 


Ind., 1902; William Mc. won the first; sec- 
ond heat dead heat; Harry O. won the third, 
and Vie tn the last three heats). 


HOW THE TROTTING RECORD HAS BEEN REDUCED. 


Date. Horse. Time. Date. Horse. Time. Date. Horse me. 
1818 Boston Blue.. ...... 3 M 1859 Flora Temple..........2:19% 1881 Maud S8.............. .2:10 
1824* Albany Pony. . ....2:40 1865 Dexter .............. --2:18% 1884 Maud S............... 2:09 
1834* Tdwin Forrest. . ENEE 2:31M 1896 Dexter ................ 2:18 1885 Maud 3S............... 2:08 
1835 Oneida Chief........... 2:31 1867 Dexter ................ 2:17% 1891 Sunol................- 2:081, 
1839* Dutchman ............2: 1871 Goldsmith Maid........ 2:17 1892 Nan Hanks aise ies 2: 
145, pma E Folk EE 2:21 IB: eon i MON 2 16% 1894 ALE. up 2098. 

y SButtolk, : oldsmi Madri aa AË OS HAMM Meet ese tees A è 
1853 Highl dead Maid........ 221 1878 Rarus ................ 2:134, 1900 The Se T 2:034 
1853* Tacony ............... 225% 1879 St. Julien.............. 2:12% 1901 Cresceus .............. 2:02 V, 
1806 ` Flora Yremple deg aie rera e 2:244% 1880 Maud S............... 2:10 1903 Lou Dillon saccus eis en’ ews Ya 

————*Made to saddle. e 
REDUCTION OF THE PACING RECORD. 

1830 Drover ................ 2:28 879 Sleepy George.......... 2 15% CC Flying Jib............. 2:04 
1844 Fanny Ellsler.......... 2:27% 1879 Sleepy Tom............ 2:14% 1891 Robert J.............. 2:03 
1844 Unknown ............. 2:23 181 Sleepy Tom............ 2:1414 1894 obert J.............. 2:08 
ISDI. Peto oe is cee dn x S 2:21 1881 Little Brown Jug....... 2:113% 1894 Robert J....... Pad s we 2:01 
1852 Pet 2l. er RYE ERR 2:194 1883 Johnston ers ise COM 2:10 1896 John R, Gentry........ 2:01 
1852 Pet ses wes eras vera 2:18 1884 Johnston .............. 2:0014 1896 John R. Gentry........ 
1855 Pocahontas. ......... $24 11 1 Direct Qu. xw s (42:08 1897 Star Poínter........... 1:50 
1869 Billy Corbeau.......... 2:144 1892 Hal Pointer............ 2:0514 1902 Dan Patch............. 1 :59 
1878 Bweetzer .............. 2:15 1892 Mascot ............... 2:04 1903 Dan Patch............. $ 
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.. rc 200A, 2:05% 
Fastest thr ne e Penta, wagon, by pacing mare—Edith 


207%, 2:08 


Three mila aa ida Chief, ch. g. (1843)... ..... 7:44 
P; LOING- WITH RUNDING MATE. 
One mile—Flying Jib, b. g., 9 (1894).......... 158% 


5s. 206% 
One mile (by a See s (1000 B., a g., an 


14, 2:09, 2:08%, 2:10%, 2:10, 2:10 
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THE AMERICAN TURF. 
e FRANK J. BRYAN, Associate Steward Crescent City Jockey Club. 


The doings :of the thoroughbred world for the 
season of 1903. will make an exceedingly bright page 
for turf history. This applies to every department 
of the sport and in. every section of the country 
where racing flourishes or the material with which 
it is earried on is produced. 5 - 

Great events have been won by great horses 
well worthy. of a place on the list with the equine 
stars of other years. The array of owners has been 
embellished by niany men of prominence who have 
entered the fleld for sentiment's sake alone. New 
tracks have been built and old ones improved. 
Awards in the way of stakes and purses have been 
increased. Defamers of the turf have fought in 
vain for its deterioration. New riders of promise 
have .been introduced and old favorites have made 
"good. In fact, a summary of this sort means sim- 
ply applause for the sport, its protectors and the 
public, who keep it alive. 

As to the ''best'" of the year's performers, this 


Eech 


Fuller. 


is in any case a matter of opinion and one that will 
bring differences in preference of a very marked 
degree. The hero of one may be the disappoint- 
ment of another. ‘‘What might have been’’ will be 
heralded forth with a vim hard to pass unnoticed, 
which forces one to base claims on the one safe line 
—public form. 

Among the two-year-olds there are at least a 
dozen in the East well entitled to consideration, 
but when their running has been sifted and reviews 
ended Highball stands out with a very strong claim 
for the. title of champion.: During the Spring meet. 
ings he was talked of as a colt of promise, but 
went amiss, and it was during the Fall sessions 
that he loomed up with the qualities that go to 
make a star. He not alone proved his ability to 
carry weight, but displayed a fondness for a route 
that added materially to the merit of a colt of his 
age. 

Of the two-year-old.fillles Hamburg Belle must 
be rated highest. Her victory: in the Futurity. in 
whieh, incidentally, she best Highball, was an ex- 
ceedingly creditable performance; still, her pull in 
| the weights and otber factors in the struggle go to 


make even here the colt the better of the two. She 
is, beyond all question, a miss out of the ordinary. 
Highball seems to hold her safe when it comes to 
weighing the prowess of the pair. 

Of the Western two-year-olds Auditor was prob- 
ably best; but this does not by any means make 
him a top-notcher. At least a dozen of the East- 
erners must be rated higher; in fact, a careful review 
of his races stamps him as but little more than 
a selling-plater. He was best simply because it 
was a season when the two-year-olds of the West 
were away below the average. 

With the three-year-olds there are just two to 
consider—Africander and Irish Lad—and it will not 
require much reviewing to bring a decision in favor 
of the former, for Irish Lad's greatness was dis- 
played early in the season and did not continue, as 
his rival's did. " 

The Picket's victory in the American Derby 
brought some shouters for his standard, but later 





Dick Wells. 


He can- 


developments were anything but flattering. 
not be rated as better than fair. 

As for Dick Wells, it can be said with absolute 
safety that he is one of the speediest horses ever 
shown in this or any other country. Some were In: 
clined to rate him as a sprinter only, but there is 
really nothing to warrant these doubts as to his 
ability to go a route. He won at all distances up 
to a mile and a sixteenth, and with each effort it 
was the same story—a lot to spare at the end; and 
his true worth will be known only when he is next 
year pitted against: the pick of the stayers. 

Waterboy and McChesney, despite the many 
efforts made to bring thiS pair together, did not meet, 
and there was no chance to get a comparative test of 
their respective merits. Sach showed great form at 
times, but: there is nothing more than opinion to 
weigh the real worth of the two. Chuctanunda, who 
it was believed would be a worthy foe for both, broke 
down after a couple of starts, and this added to the 
unsatisfactory status of the all-aged division. 

With the riders the year's developments were fair. 
Several of promise were brought out, but this was 
all but offset by the retrogression of old favorites, 
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Odom alone standing out as.a star. His work was 
gilt-edged throughout, while Redfern, Burns, Bull- 
man, Cochran and the others classed as experts dis- 
appointed very frequently. 


Work on Belmont Park, which is to be the most 
complete racing property in the world, is well uuder 
way, and it will be ready for use next Fall ‘the 
Metropolitan Jockey Club did their part with the 


Among the newcomers into prominence Fuller, new track at Jamaica. ge 
Higgins, O Neil, Hicks and L. Wilson gave some The needs of those who go in for Winter. racing 
flattering indications, but none proved consistent have been further provided for by a new track at 


enough to justify any great praise in their direction. 
Fuller might, perhaps, be excepted. At his best he 
is a master, but unexpected and startling lapses at 
intervals marred his work. 

The reopening of Kenilworth Park, at Buffalo, 
under the auspices of The Jockey Club, was one of 
many proofs of the confidence displayed in the future 
of racing. It is the first move toward establishing a 
circuit of small meetings which will provide a field 
of operations for the owners of the poorer grade of 


Hot Springs, and the opening at Los Angeles. This, 
with the increased disbursements at San Francisco 
and New Orleans, bespeaks an increased support from 
the public. De 
All considered, the turf to-day stands on a founda- 
tion firmer than ever. Its defamers have been forced 
to realize the genuine sentiment of those working in 
its behalf. Grave looking opposition has been met 
and set aside. Prosperity in every department is the 
record of the. year, and everything indicates that it 


horses. will continue. 
EC TP ST Mo SERA A a d et E CS waere TO AE OD E Pe Ly Ee TT ALE 





Waterboy. 
PRINCIPAL STAKE EVENTS OF 1908. 

Event. Distance, Winner. Second. Third. Track. 
Adam Andrew....... ve | 615 fur...| Princess Titania....|Glendenning....... Arabo......... JO. | Oakland. 
Adirondack............. fur. ..| Sweet Gretchen.... |Leonidas........ .. [Gold Saint. .......- Saratoga. 
Advance............ eee | 196, miles.| Africander........ ¿[Irish Lad...5«s««v« Bonnibert..... . -o o | Sheepshead, 
Alabama............ ... | 1 1-16 miles.| Stamping Ground...|Gravina...........|Astarita........... Saratoga. 
American Derby.........| 14 miles.| The Picket........ [Claude............|BernayS........... [Wash. Park, 
Annual Champion....... 2%  miles.|lgniter..... KOC, e [DUOTO. sao 26:5 .| Maj. Daingerfield. . .|Sheepshead, 
Arkansas Derby...... coef l mile,.|Barca.............|Sigmund...........|Dr. Kammerer..... Little Rock. 
ASCÓ corr e DNUS" fur...|Ocean Tide........ |Tepee...... esoo.» |Julia M..... e.c: o | Gravesend. 
Auburn ee 20 m eot 010 ero eses 1 1-16 miles. Huzzah. Seeeeeeese Go d Bell. ...r..o..o.os Sam Fullen. e. ...o..o.»o Wash. Park, 
Autumn... o 2e taa vns fur...|Knight of Errant... |Bobadil........... Merculy......... ', . |Sheepshead, 
Bell Stakes e e$ SOP 9^9 e. ..... 5 fur. ee Rowena. e... ...... Rapid Water. vbop..o Celebrant. .. o... .... Oakland. 
Belmont, The......... -.| 198. miles.| Afrícander.........|Whorler...........|Red Knight...... . | Morris Park, 
Bennings Handicap......| 6 fur...|Himself......... .. |Ahumada.......... Honolulu...... , « . | Bennings. 
Breeders. ..oo.o.ooooooo.. 114 ` miles.| Ayrshire Lad.......|Hawkins.......... War Medal...... .. | Toronto. 
Brighton Cup........... 21,  mr'ks.|Hermis............ Maj. Daingerfield. ..|Igniter............ Brighton. 
Brighton Derby......... 114  miles.| Charles Elwood.....|SlaVe............. Rigodon........ » +» | Brighton.. 
Brighton Handicap. ..... 14 miles.| Waterboy......... .| Roehampton....... River Pirate....... | Brighton. 
Brighton Junior......... 6 fur...|James V........... Ormonde’s Right... |Mohave..... +++... | Brighton. 
Brighton Oaks...... «++. | mile-70 yds..| Birch Broom....... GraviDa........... Eugenia Burch..... Brighton. 
Broadway.............. | 11-16 miles.|Irish Lad.......... Flocarline......... Stamping Ground. ..|Gravesend, 
Brookdale.............. 1 miles.| Hunter Raine...... Herbert........... Bon Mot....... ... |Gravesend. 
Brooklyn Derby.........] 1 miles,! Whorler...........|l Golden Maxim..... Merry Acrobat..... Gravesend. 
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| PRINCIPAL STAKE EVENTS OF 1903—Continued. 
E Event, Distance, | ^ Winner. ^ | ^ Second. — ^ Third, Track. 
n Handicap......| 1% miles.|Irish Lad.......... Gunfire,........... Hen ice 

B landicap...... ee al 1% miles,| Horton........... «(CUNEO es cet eae cs Claude. osi i eer ng 
California Derby........ | 1% miles.|Claude.......... ..|Gold Van.......... Epicure........... Ingleside, 
California Oaks......... 14 miles. |Esherin......... és [NIgrette. s resi Gravina........... Oakland. 
CarltoD....ooooooooo.ooo]l mile..|Reliable.......... .|Fire Eater......... River Piráte....... Gravesend. 
Carter Handicap...... «s fur...|Ahumada........ . Yellow Tail....... lA Aqueduct. 
Century: V Cua c eH Tis 1% miles. |Waterboy......... .|The Picket......... Heno............. Sheepshead. 
Champagne............ , IN fur...|Stalwart.......... .«|Pulsus............ Wotühivsssccccs Morris Park, 
Champlain............. | 116 miles, | Africander....... ..|Himself.......... J[Girdle; sls uns Saratoga. 
Chicago Derby. ........ .|11$  miles,|Claude........... , (Mons, Beaucaire... -| Sioux Cur S Va ides Harlem. 
Chicago Handicap...... .11 mile. .| Dick Welles...... TO aaa Dias 2 Harlem. 
Cincinnati Trophy: ated -| 515 fur...|PariS............. Marshal Ney....... Proceeds.......... Latonia. | 
Citizens...... ww es | mile. .|¡Brulare........... Reservation........ Chas. Thompson... .| Nashville, : 
Club Members.......... | 1% miles, | Found............ Little Scout........ Edgardo........... St. Louis, | 
Columbia............... 114 mi es, |tmcubator.......... Potheen........... Bondage........... Worth, 
Crescent City Derby..... 1% miles.|Witful............ Rosanco........... Birch Broom....... New Orleans. 
utero NS bie cS v Rr ais b fur... Hamburg Belle.....|Dimple.......... . |Contentious........ Gravesend. 

Si E E DUE AE eI: 5 fur...|Lady Amelia.......|Dolly Spanker......|Grenada...........|Sheepshead, 
Detroit Derby. ...... Sears 3 miles,| Reservation...... . .|Lauralighter...... . | Birch Broom....... Detroit. 
Double Event (1)........| 5 fur...|Aristocracy........ Dimple, urge e a aa Toledo............ Sheepshead. | 
Double Event (2)........| 6 fur...|Conjurer......... . [Gallant........... ,[Pulsus............ Sheepshead.  : 
Eclipse, The............ 415  fur...|Leonidas,........ . |Palmbearer....... RA HONOR eee Morris Park. | 
EqualitY.............. .|1ł mile. .|Goldsmith......... Proper. Es M AH . [Lux Casta......... Sheepshead. | 
Excelsior Handicap......| 1 1-16 miles,|Blackstock.........|Heno............ . [Yellow Tail........ Jamaica. i 
Expectation......... «es [5 fur...|Broomstick........ Tn "Sullivan Redde Dimple............ Morris Park. ; 
Fashion............ eee. 4% fur...|Ishlana........... Mapoota......... e |Fickle............ |Morris Park, | 
burst Special............ 1% miles, Pipers. MA MN Goldsmith...... . [Sheriff Bil........ Gravesend. 

Pl ee eege soko 5% fur... canoe........ Ormonde's Right.. ..|Montreson......... Saratoga, | 
Flatbush. Seer u dated 7 fur... hbal TUM Broomstick...... ..[Pulsus............ Sheepshead. | 
Flight. rs 1 fur... KSE Loring..... Young Henry.......|Shotgun........... Sheepshead. 
WOOT ¿ica p rix b fur...|Inflexible..........|Miniosa......... ..[Monsoon.......... Sheepshead. 
Follansbee.............. 4 fur...|Princess Titania....|Byron Rose...... sv oh ss vs voee Oakland. 
Fort Erie Derby......... 1% mile,|Claude............ Reservation...... .- (Sir Gallant........ Fort Erie, 
BFutürity..zo wee eds 6 fur...| Hamburg Belle..... Lecnidas......... . |The Minute Man... | Sheepshead, 
Gazelle....... (asd alan 11-16 miles.| Stolen Moments. ...|Gloriosa........... Love Note......... Gravesend, 
Gebhard Handicap. ...... E. Cocos TOTO e . |Celebrant.......... Rowena............ Oakland. 
Glendale Handicap...... 1% miles, | Hunter Raine......|Roehampton....... W, R. Condon...... Jamaica, 
Graduate. ............ 5 fur...IDick Bernard...... TryOl..... 9 29 Patsy Brown....... Harlem. | 
Grand Union Hotel...... 6 fur...|Highball........ «o | DID DIO iio Rapid Water....... Saratoga. 
Great American......... 5 fur... Broomstick Nee ee ..|Stalwart........... Tim Sullivan....... Gravesend. 
Great Eastern........... 6 fur.. [Lady Ame.ia...... . |Pulsus. Me Bobaddl........... Sheepshead. 
Great Filly............. 6 fur...|Beldame........... Ocean Tide........ Mireola........... Sheepshead. l 
Great Western.......... 1% miles,|John McGurk...... McChesney........ |Little Scout....... Wash. Park. | 
Great Trial............. 6 fur...|Pulsus........ ....|Broomstick........ Conjurer.......... Sheepshead. 
Harlem National...... .. | 2 3-16 m.le;.| MeChesney...... .. [Gregor K.......... HargiS............ Harlem. 
Hawthorne Handicap....| 1% miles.|Judge Himes.......|Favonious......... Little Scout........ Hawthorne, 
Hopeful................1 6 fur...|Delhi............. |Highball.......... Palm Bearer....... Saratoga. 
Hudson. «+... 2. vow se | 5 fur...|Palmbearer........ |Highball.......... Luxembourg........ Gravesend. 
Hyde Park.............| 6 fur...|English Lad....... |Auditor.......... Flo Bob... v a see x Wash. Park. 
IToquoiS............ ee. | 1% miles,| Fire Eater......... Cardinal Wolsey.... [Monte Carlo....... Brighton. 
Junior Champion. ..... 16 fur.. ighball......... . |Leonidas.......... Ormond's Right.... |Gravese d, 
Juvenile. ........... 4| D fur...|Broomstick...... Dee Precious Stone..... Palmbearer........ Morris Park. 
KennePp...s.. e s] miles,|Injunction......... Shorthose......... |Reliable........... Saratcga. 
Kentucky Derby.........|1 m'les.|¡Judge Himes.......|Early............. [Bourbon........... Louisville. 
Kentucky Oaks.......... 1-1-16 miles.|Lemco............ Mary Lavana....... The Crisis......... Louisville. 
Kenw00d...ooooo.......15 fur... .|Prince Silverwings..|Requiter.......... [Lonsdale.......... Wash. Park. 
Kings Plate............ 14  miles.|Thessalon......... NestlO0...oooooo.mo. Golden Crest....... Toronto. 
Ladteg, «ceso os 1 mile. .|Girdle............ Stolen Moments....|Gravina........... Monris Park. 
Lakeside............... 5 fur...|Advantage........ .|[Glisten............ "|Memories.......... Wash. Park. 
Latonia Derby........-- 1 t miles.| Woodlake........ . [Bad News......... Tancred........... Latonia. 
Latonia Oaks........... 1% miles, |Esherin.......... . |Ilmarinen........ . [Miss Eon.......... Latonia. 
Laureate...o.o.ooo...-.. 5 fur...|Boxwood......... .|Masedo.......... . |Greencrest......... Morris Park. 
Liberty Handicap........ Lie miles. Lady Jocelyn..... ..|St. Tammany...... Maj. Tenny........ Worth. 
LissHK.. ke rtr ees 1 mile, .|Elliott........... . {Lord Badge. ...... .[Durazzo........... Oakland. 
Long Island. .......... de LA. miles, |Douro...... .|Herbert......... .. [|Roehampton....... Sheepshead. | 
Matron (colts)........... Eclipse..... |The Minute Man...* Hippocrates Fase dd Collector Jessup....|Morris Park, | 
Matron (fillies).......... | Eclipse..... Armenia........... For Luck.......... Beldame.......... Morris Park, | 
Maywood........ eene 5 fur..|Flo Bob........... Prince Silverwings..|Auditor........... Wash. Park. 
Merchants' Handicap. . 11-16 miles.|McChesney........ |Hargis............ Harry New........ New Orleans, 
Merchants and Citizens...| 1 Y miles.|Hermis............ Irish Lad.......... Rigodon........... Saratoga. 
Mermaid............... 1% miles. |Daisy Green....... Eugenia Burch..... DS Rabe? sai cece Sheepshead. 
Metropolitan Bandicapes 1 mile..|Gunfire............ Old England....... Lux Costa......... Morris Park. 
Municipal... ...o.o...... 1% miles. |Maj. Daingerfield...|Caughnawaga...... Warranted......... Morris Park, 
M. Lewis Clark.......... 1% miles.|Savable........... Bernays........... The Picket......... Harlem. 
MontagUt.......o...... 1 1-16 miles.| Yellow Tail. . . |Injunction....... . .|Africander......... Jamaica. ; 
Montgomery Rica: .. | 11-16 miles.|Ordnung.......... .| Harry New........ With... cuca ds Memphis. 
Mound City Derby. . nl 19$ miles.|Banter............ Brush By......... Birch Broom....... St. Louis. | 
National Stallion. 15 fur... Magistrate ied du Palmbearer........|Leonidas.......... Morris Park. — 
NeptuN8......ooooo.oo... 6 is :.[|Ormonde's Right... |Pentauer.......... Midshipman....... Brighton. 

| New Louisiana....... WE Maj. Mansir...... . |The Way......... . |Accobode.......... New Orleans. 
New Year's Handicap. . . .. | Mile- 100 a Corrigan........... Siddons........... Lord Badge........ Ingleside. | 
LITSOLY APA Eclipse..... Race King......... Grenade......... . .JDivination......... Morris Park, 
Nursery...a«.a 62a E fur...lAdvantage.........[White Plume...... Sanction.......... Louisville i 
QOakw00d...ooooooooooo.. | 1 miles.|McChesney...... .. [Alan a Dale........[|Little Scout........ Wash. Park. 
Palace Hotel............| 1 miles.|Gold Van......... Cunard sic de ise seats Claude............ Ingleside. 
ParkWQY..............». | 11-16 miles.| Maj. Daingerfield. . o| Merry Ac orobat....- Rightful... 6 cs. ss Gravesend. 
Produce (colts).......... 6 fur...|Stalwart.......... Ortbodox.......... Dick Turpin....... Brighton. 
Produce (fillies)......... 6 fur.. lAudience......... e Algonquin Ce Fine Art.......... Brighton. 
Powers Handicap........ 1 $ miles.|Nitrate......... .  .|Little Scout........ Huzzah...i2: v Worth. 
RealizatioD............. miles.|Africander........ .[Golden Maxim..... Savable........... Sheepshead. 
BaranaC. e 1 miles.| Molly Brant....... Shorthose.......... Grey Friar......... Saratoga. 
Saratoga Champion...... 1 miles.|Irish Lad.......... Hermis............ Heno............. Saratoga. 
Saratoga Cup........... 1 4 miles.| Africander......... Heno..... en e Waterboy.......... Saratoga. 
Saratoga Handicap...... 11 miles.|Waterboy........ , «| Hunter Raine...... Caughnawaga...... Saratoga. | 
Saratoga Special........ b fur...|Aristocracy........ Broomstick......... StalWwart........... Saratoga. | 
Becond Special.......... 1 miles, |McChesrey........ The Picket......... Sheriff Bill........ Gravesend. | 
September......,....... 1 miles. [The Picket......... Africander......... Beverly........... Sheepshead, 
Shee EEN Bay...... xxl mile .|Blues........... Hunter Raine...... Himself........... Sheepshead. 
SheridaD........o..o..... 1 miles.|Stanton......... ex . | Flying Ship........ Flocarline:........ Wash. Park. 
Spinaway...............] & fur...|Raglan......... [Little Em......... Memories.......... Saratoga. 
Spindrift...............| 1 miles.|Injunction....... . [Eugenia Burch. ....|Merry acrobat pc Sheepshead. 
Sorng ss 4 x nec] 6 fur...|Gallant........... Broomstick........ Moharib........... Sheepshead. 
Standard..... O A d miles.!Heno............. Africander......... Maj. Duingeraeid:: -! Gravesend. 
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* PRINCIPAL STAKI EVENTS OF 1903.—Continued. 

Event. Distance. | Winner. Second. | Third. Track. 
Suburban............... 114 miles. Africander....... sal Herberta. bananas Hunter Raine...... Sheepshead. 
Suburban Renewal....... 1% miles.; Waterboy..... (OO. |Irish Lad..... ..«««.|Goldsmith........ . | Sheepshead. 
DU. és Cok we oe CURE 5 Y fur... | Inflexible poc Monsoon......... . | Yellow Hammer....|Sheepshead. 
Wii sias trenes irs 1 fur... River Pirate. ...... | Yardarm. ..... +... [Mackey Dwyer. .... Sheepshead. 
Tennessee Derby ....... 1% miles. |Claude.......... . + |Farmer Jim........ Righiful.......... -| Memphis. 
Tennessee Oaks. ......... mile.. Oleflant....... +... ¡Sarah Maxim...... AVOÍd ..coooom.m.o.. .| Memphis, 
Phornton........-....-. miles.; Rio Shannon. ......|Learoyd........... ATUS. sve de ue Oakland. 

Tidal: EE 1X4  miles.|Shorthose...... . e o -| Chas, Biwood (t -|Whorler......... . .| Sheepshead. 
Toboggan Handicap...... ESQ -eka «| Mizzen...... A ON A ...+«|Invincible......... Morris Park, 
TIA VETE 6464 EEN 1%  miles,|Ada Nay.......... Reliable......... ..[Gimcrack......... -| Saratoga. 
Tremont. cscs ees X ERA 5 fur...|Magistrate.........|Gettysburg...... ee «|Dimple............ Gravesend. 
Twentieth Century....... 13-16 miles. Lous Shooter........[|Linguist........... Hargis............ Harlem. 
Twin CUIU Pai ec os nck la miles. |McChesney...... o Hermis... xs E His Eminence...... Sheepshead. 
United States Hotel...... DY fur...|Montreson..... ....|Reliance.......... Moharib........... Saratoga. 
Verhaloie-ele o eeu seek fur...|Beldame..... o... | Monso0n......... o A EX Sheepshead. 
Waterhouse Cup......... 24% miles.|Siddons........... ÑNON8B...ooooooo.o.. .|C. Ballantyne...... Oakland. 
Wheeler Handicap....... (ia miles.[Jack Rattin........[Gold Bell...... A flying shi hip. vere Wash. Park. 
White Plains............ Siclipse ME Divination...... .. |Palmbearer........ Race King......... Morris Park, 
WitherS................ mile..|Shorthose..........| Mexican........... njunction Sass sees oa «| Morris Park. 
Woodlawn Vase......... 24 miles. |Shorthose.......... Maj. Daingerfield...|.................. Morris Park, 
Young Handicap........ 1 3-16 miles.]Monarka.......... Lucien Appleby..... Hoodwirk....... .. |Wash. Park. 
ZeDhyPB...v. v o Rer 2 a OS 516 fur...| Race King......... Greencrest......... Tim Payne......... Sheepshead. 





STAKE WINNERS OF THE PAST. 


The following is the official list of first, second and third horses in some of the important stake 
events since 1884. 





Year. Horses, 
1884..|Gen, Monroe, War Eagle, Jack! 
of Hearts .......... e een 
1885..]Pontiac (imp), Richmond, 
Rataplan ...............* 
1886..|Troubadour, Richmond, Sari 
WAC: A A 
1887. aras: Oriflame. Wickham. . 
1888 . | Elkwood. Terra Cotta. Firenzi. 
1889. .|Raceland, Terra Cotta, Gorgo. 
1890. .|Salvator, ' Cassius, Tenny Serie 
1891. . ¡Loantaka, Major Domo, Cas- 
SIUS a dorum Cases dU V uer io. 
1892..| Montana, Major Domo, Lamp- 
lighter. deg. eR e NN 
1893..|Lowlander (small upon Terri- 


1% Miles. 





fyer, Lamplighter 


SUBURBAN, FOR ALL AGES. 
Run at Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 














of zl 
D o m 3 o E 
P Time. | Žo% || Year. Horses. 2 Time. | 30% 
Z AS = SS 
Z ES T > S 
— |; 1894.. Ramapo. Banquet, Sport....|12|2:00 1-5|$12,070 
20/2:11% | $4,945|| 1895..|Lazzarone, Sir Walter, Song | 
15/2:09% 5.855 gees gond Dance M au DE 6|2:07 4-5| 4,730 
2: S enr avarre, e Com- 
| moner Clifford .......... 712:07 5,850 
.12012:1214 5,697|| 1897..|B. Brush. The Winner, Haboc| 9;2:07 1-5 ,850 
SE 6,065|| 1898. .[Tillo, Semper Ego, Ogden .111|2:08 1-5 ,300 
912:071% 6,812:| 1899. .:Imp, Bannockb'rn Warringt' n|13|2:08 2-5} - 6,800 
912:09 4-5| 6,900 ,1900..|Kinley Mac, Ethelbert, Gulden|10|2:06 4-5| 6,800 
9|2:06 4-5| 6,900 | 1901..|Alcedo Watercure, Toddy...|11|2:09 3-5 7,800 
012:07 9, ado osi: cold Heels, Feet phe 111|2:05 1-b| 7,800 
: 0 er, erbert, unter 
11/2:07 2-5| 17,750|| 1903*. aine "Irish Lad, Gold si steal (este 
H 7 * ater T - 
| Arr De d 712:04 3-5 9,900 
9/2:06 3-5| 17,750!| Renewal. 
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AMERICAN DERBY, FOR 3-YEAR-OLDS. 
1% Miles. Run at Washington Park, Chicago, Ill. 











E i a S 
al" o & S, S $ 
Year. - Horses, 2| Time. 338 Year, Horses, B| Time. | 5 EE 
| s seg s|. iE 
à > E on > E 
1884. .|Modesty, Kosciusko, Bob Cook 12]2:42% $10,700, 1893..|Boundless, St, Leonards, Clif- 
1885. . Volante, Favor, Troubadour..| $|2:49%2 | 9,570' LCS A UD 15|2:36 [$19,500 | 
1886... | Silver Cloud, Blue Wing, Sir | 1894..| Rey el Santa Anita, Serator | 
"|. Jos oseph NE 1012:3714 8,160 Grady, Despot ........... 9/2:36 19,750 
1887. IG H, ‘Todd, Miss Ford, Waty|14|2:3614 13, 690|| 1895..| Meeting discontinued. 
1888..|Emp. of Norfolk, Falcon, Los 1898..|Pink Coat, Warrenton, Isabey| 8|2:4294 9,225 | 
Angeles scenerna eek ea bus 112:4015 14,340|| 1899. .| Meeting discontinued. 
| 1889.. ls okane, Sorrento, "Retrieve. .| 7 2:41% | 19,440|| 1900. . | Sidney Lucas, James, Lieut. 
| 1890..|Uncle Bob, Santiago, Ben Gibson o 4 Rp EYS 6(2:40% 9,425 `, 
`I Kingsbury .......-.. en 1|2:5534 | 15,260/|| 1901. . |Robt, Waddeli, Terminus, The : 
1891.. [stzathmeath, Poet. Scout, Parader 21... va uo 10/2:33 4-5| 19,275 
Kingsman ec ee 8 os 10/2:494 | 18,610/|1902.. Wyeth, Lucien Appleby, Alad- 
1892... Carlsbad, Zaldivar, Cicero....|10|3:0414 | 16,930 din ads Viti us 12|2:40 1-5| 19,875 





1903. .|The Picket, Claude, Bernoys. [19/2 :33 21,025 
| 
| 
t 





— Highball. ` 














FUTURITY, FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 
Six furlongs on Futurity Course. Run at Sheepshead Bay, L. 



























E " E 
Year, Horses, t| Time. | Zez || Year. Horses, = 
e era S ' . 
: Es |> E e Y | 
1888. .]Proctor Knott, Salvator, 1898..|Martimas, High Degree, Mr.) | | 
1880 a SE Caio Si i igh: Se 1-8 440, BoA 158 ee KSE E c 23|1:12 2-5|$36,310 
is aos, arlo, Sinaloa - ac, Brigadier, in 
1890.. WEE, Masher, ” Strath h- asp qos er anal ion = mere . EON » ionis x 20|1:10 2-5, 30,630 
: meath 4.2.25. rr rats : . 2 0..jBa 00 ey,  mpian, 
1891.. BR ee Yorkville Belle, : ‘Atkins z i va qe : > eg acu e ew 12/1:10 33,580 
Pagong Core vn oe 2111:15 1-5| 61,675]| 1901. .] Yankee, Lux Casta, Barron..|19|1:09 1-5; 36, ,850 
1892. .| Mor ee. Lady Violet, St. 1902*.|Savable. Lord of the Vale, 
1598515. we MM E EE A 1 12 13 ; apo 1903... Dazzling Liu m a 24|1:14 44,550 
nino alilee, Do m : -5| 49, T mbur, e, Leoni 1e 
1894.. Butterflies, Brandywine, al ] Mi mute Main. xr» y 18/1:13 35,940 
o 21. O A . .]11|1:11 48,110 *From 1892 to 1901 inclusive the Futurity was run 





1895.. .|Beauital, Crescendo, Silver 11. |20|1:11 2-5| 53,180|| on ‘the Futurity Course (1, 204 yds. 1 ft). Beginning 
1896. . | Ogden, Ornament, Roderman.|10|1:10 43,190 1902 the distance is full 6 furlongs. 
1897. .|L’Alouette, Lydian, Uriel..... 118/1:11 | 34,290 
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14% Miles. Run at Gravesend, L. I. 











Laun, SES Las TS EL E EE e E CS E ERST ARA (CET LD ETE REESE NCWZEN TE 
VM WC RESO RO EN Ben nsi 2T EE E A E ge (AURA KE CUPIT 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP. 
À d Gel 
Year. Horses, 3 me. | 5 88 | ear, Horses, E Time. e 25 
1887..]Dry . GE ole, Blue Wing, 1896.. Sir gov alter, Clifford, St. 
tele 5. ee e 1712: $5,850| — Cl Maxim ..t.- hoec cios s|2:08% | $7,750 
1888. The d Hanover, Exile...|11;,2:1 e 925 | 1897.. Howard ` Mann, Lake Shore] 
1889. . | Exile, Port Royal, Terra Cotta| 712 SCH 900! AO vec one ccu vis '11/2:09% | $7,750 
1890. . | Castawa Badge, Eric. 9,2 :10 6000, 1898.. Ornanient. Ben Holiday, Sly 
1891..|Tenny, ot "Royal, Tea Tray.|21:2:10 14,800 BOX rois eve des e) 8/2:10 7,800 
1892.. nage Morrow, Pessara, Rus- | 1899.. Banastar, Lucky Bob, Fili- 
SOL ois daa crue és, a 12/2:08% [$17,750 BTQNG ru... yc oe ees 16/|2:08 1-5] 7.800 
1893..|Diablo, Lamplighter, Leona-] | 111900. .| Kinley Mic, Raffaello, Herbert) 92:10 $7,800 
well rasa tue EE 13 2:09 17,500 '| 1901..|Conroy, Herbert, Standing...| 912:09 1,800 
1894..|Dr Rice Henry of Navarre, || 1902.. Reina, 'Advance Guard, Pente- 
Sir Walter .......... o... «114/2:07% | 17,750 DC ee 14/2:07 7,800 
1895. .] Hornpipe, KEE Sir | 1903.. Irish Lad, Gunfire, Heno.. : [121 2:05 2-5) 14, ,950 
Altet Sands ae E 1212:1115 7,750 | | 





| 
. GREATEST WINNERS OF THE AMERICAN TURF. 









































: d ! R rj a 

H A si =| el 

Horse. Amt, won, E S 8 | P Horse Amt, won, E 5 SI E 

s vi o a 8 he E 
e Elei E lala! 
Domino ..........o.o... $203,300 25 | 19 2 1l| Russell .............. 83.192 74 | 20 | 18 10 
| Kingston .......o.o.... 142,562 | 138 | 89 | 33 | 12|| Parole ............... S 815 | 127 | 59 | 24 15 
| Sir Walter ........... 124,695 | 92] 36 | 18 | 17 | Proctor Knott......... $2,932 | 26 | 11 6 4 
| Raceland ............ 121,920 | 129 | 70 | 26 16; Longstreet ........... 81,365 71 | 36 | 14 6 
Hanover ............. 121,132 50 | 32 | 13 Bu Judge Morrow........- 18,344 | 140 | 39 | 27 20 
Salvator ............. 120,120 19 | 16 1 lil Volante ........oo...o. 15,320 86 | 36 | 29 12 
Mies ee se Ue 118,970 48 | 37 7 2|Diablo ........oo.o..... ,588 | 116 | 33 | 34 22 
Tr 118.660 20 | 11 4 2| Badge .......... e 14,585 | 165 | 68 | 48 25 
GE ent EE 117,662 | 133 | 58 | 34 19| Emp. of Norfolk..... 13,130 29 | 21 4 
anquet ......... e. 117,310 | 1 62 | 32 | 24 Ethelbert Neu: ,330 | 40 | 20 | 13 3 
Tammany ............ 117,05 14 1 l|Reckon .............. 71,825 | 114 | 37 | 32 22 
irenzi [2212-99 ex een 116,156 78 | 47 | 20 6|| Eurus .............. 71,363 | 114 | 23 | 38 22 
His Highness ......... 115,022 22 | 13 5 |....¡| Henry of Navarre..... 11,060 42 | 29 8 9 
Dobbins ....--— nk 114,371 42 | 21 } 11 5 indoo ...ccccecccces 70,880 30 3 2 

Tournament .......... 109,007 44 | 12 9 4l Irish Lad........-.... 70,580 16 | 10 3 S 
Los Angeles........... 97,011 108 | 47 | 23 13 AOS ..... n OP 69,94 4 2 
Yo Tambien .......... 93,288 71 | 42 | 11 Dl Planet... sica es 69,700 | 311 27 |. 4 |.... 
Lamplighter .......... 90,415 66 | 29 | 14 ION Imp aos 68,319 | 158 | 60 | 33 27 
Tenny ora ties 90,240 65 | 25 | 16 121 Ramapo ege ni 67,9 55 | 54 | 12 10 
Ornament ............ 89,906 34 | 20 8 2|| Ben Brush ........... 61,301 25 5 5 
Yorkville Belle........ 88,715 38 | 21 6 4| Wanda .............. 66, 24 | 12 8 |.... 
Jean Beraud.......... 88,487 17 | 10] 2 ]|....|| Peytonia ............. 66,00 5| 3] .2|.... 

Requital ............ š 87,223 16 | 10 8 1| Clifford ...... daba em 65,951 62 | 42 | 10 8 | 
The Bard............. 84,440 47 | 27 9 4¡| Geo Kinney........... 63,875 38 | 25 9 2 i 

Africender ........... $3,965 34 | 18 | 10 Z| Don Alonzo......... z 63,752 78 | 35 | 21 8 
| Morello ev NNN NEE 83,810 3d | 24 2 8i Hamburg ............ 62,453 21 | 16 3 2 





AA a —— 
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RUNNING RECORDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


— — —É" 


Course and Name of Horse, Age 


























Distance. Tíme, Conditions, and Weight. Date. Track, 
Me ss 10:21 1-4|........ a Bob Wade, 4,......... |4ug. 20, 1890/Butte, ‘Mont. 
3-8 mile See ee .. . E E . ‘0 34 LE E E E ERRER Red S., a, 195^ ... 0... Jul y 23, 1896 Butte, Mont. 
3-8 MUS vs cece toss ierg 10 z Ru eru Tuan A Ea oe Fashion, 4........ T Aue. 15, 1891 |Lampassas. Tex. 
1-2 ele, NIE s enn iO :4 Straightaway........ Geraldine, 4 122... 30, 1889| Morris Park, 
1-2 mile........ EP a 0 de 1-2|Cieular............ Bessie Macklin, 2, 100.. Od E 3, 1899| Dallas, Tex. 
4 1-2 furlongs......... 0 :52 Straightaway........ Handpress, 2, 100......| May 26, 1897|Morris Park. 
4 1-2 furlongs......... 0:33 Circ alar Rie aes a Meadows, 6, 103.......|Mar. 28, 1895| Alexandria Island, Va 
5-8 MiB... cosmos 0:56 3-4 Straightaway. . . |Maid Marian. 4, 111.... Oct. 9. 1891| Morris Park, 
5-8 mile... e. e ro 0:59 Cireular............ "|Geo. F. Smith, 4, 100.. | Mar, 7, 1895|California J. C. 
51-2 furlongs......... 1:02 1-2|Strai htaway........ Plater, 2, 107....... |Oct. 21.1902 Morris Park, 
51-2 furlongs......... 11:05 1-2| Circular ...... .... McGee, 3, 105.........|Oct. — 1, 1903| Harlem, 
ake longs) nen. ees Ki 139......|June 22, 1891|Bheepshead. 
urlongs)...... traightaway........ ngston, a,. une , eepshea 
3-4 mil le AL va b eO RO a 1:08 3-4 Straightaw éi ENEE Firearm, 4, 120..... ...JOct. 3, 1899 Morris Park, 
3-4 mile.............. 1:11 4-5 | Cireular............ Dick Wells, 3, 109..... June 30, 1903 Washington Park, 
6 1-2 ont AK: .]1:18 3-b|Circular............ Jane Holly, 4, 99......|July 3, 1908 Washington Park. 
T-8 Millen. ou een 1:23 1-2 arai htaway eg DE Bee Bella B., 5. 1083....... July 8, 1890 o amou Park, 
T-8 mile. ss :1:25 Circular............ The Musketeer, 4, 108..| Aug. 18, 1902|Sarat 
7 1-2 furlongs......... .]1:32 15 Cireular Due Madre Rag Tag, 4, 104....... |July 1, 1903 Washington Park. 
1 mile........... . [1:38 1-z|Straightaway 
p (against time)..... Salvator, 4, 110........|Aug, 28, 1890] Monmouth Park. 
Inmiéc 5. RES . [1:37 1-4|Straightaway........ Kildeer, 4, 91... .... «| Aug. 13, 1892| Monmouth Park. 
1 mile........ SE eet ..]1:37 2-5) Circular............ Dick Wells, 3, 112. . | Aug, 14, 1903| Harlem 
1 mile and 20 yards...|1:40 Circular............ Maid Marian, 4, 106. . July 19, 1893 | Wash. Park, Chicago. 
1 mile and 20 yards...|1:40 | | |Circular............ Macy, 4, 107; . ..... ...|July 2, 1898| Wash. Park, Chicago. 
1 mile and 50 yards...|1:42 1-2|Circular............ Fleronso, 3, 93....... .|July 6 1898 Wash. Park, Chicago. 
1 mile and 50 yards...|1:42 1-2|Circular............ John Bri zht 4, 122.... | May 15,1 lle. 
1 mile and 70 yards. .. 1:42 3-5|Circwar.......... .. |Jiminez, 3, 101..... ...|Sept, 5, 1901| Harlem, Chicago, . 
1 1-16 miles...........]1:44 3-5|Circular............ Glassful, 3 3, 101,5... ses July 2 19083] Washington Park, 
11-8 mileS.........ooo. l :51 Circular.......... .. |Bonnibert, 4, 120...... July 30, 1902| Brighton Beach, 
1 3-16 miles...........11:57 25|Circular............ Scintillant Iİ., 6, 109...|Sept. ` LU 1902| Harlem, Chicago. 
1 1-4 mies........ ....12:003 34 Pe PE à MS .. |Banquet, 3, 108....... | Ju y 11,1890| Monmouth Park. 
11-4 mles...... ......]2:03 1-8 |Circular............ Waterboy, 4, 194...... July 8, 1903| Brighton Beach. 
1 5-16 miles. ..........|2:14 14|Circular............ Sir John, 4 RT: EE June 9, 1891| Morris Park. 
11-2 miks....... .....[2:30 1-4|Circular............ odrich, 3, 102....... July 16, 1898] Wash. Park. Chicago. 
1 5-8 meon .r....0...0.0.0) 2 45 1-5 Circular e... ...-....o.o .. fricander 3, 126. ....o July 4, 1903 Sheepshead Bay. 
1 3-4 miles........ ....12:58 2-5|Circular............ paten, 6 --| Oct, 19, 1901 | Morris Park. 
2 miles. ...............13:28 1-2|Circular............ Judge: ‘benny, $; 105... |Feb, 12, 1898|California J. C. 
21-4 miles....... .....13:49 1-5|Circular. ........... Ethelbert, EA e. (Auge 4,1 Brighton Beach, 
21-2 miles..... e... ....14:24 1-2|Cireular............ yrat,3,88........... Nov. 18, 1899 New ports: 
2 3-4 miles....... «eee (4:58 34|Circular............ Hubbard, 4, 197: ..| Aug. 9,1873|Sa 
3 miles......... e. cee. 10:24 Circular............ Drake Carter, 4 , 115. .. |Sept, 6, 1884| Sheeps cad. 
4 muleS.........o..«.o..17:11 Circular 
(against time)..... |Lucretia Borgia, 4, 85..|May 20, 1897 Oakland. 
4 miles. nn DI Aë 1-2/Circular....-..----- | The Bachelor, a., 113... Feb. 22. 1899 Oakland: 
THE ENGLISH DERBY. 
Year Winner. Owner. Size of Winner. Second Horse, Time. |= 
Ki 
e 0n 
1867|Hermit.............. Mr. H. Chaplin.......... Newmineter....... ..... i Marksman ........]2:952 30 
1868 Blue Gown. .......... Sir J. Hawley........... e| Deacaman..., King Alfred....... 2:43 1-2/18 
1869 | Pretender ales .... | Mr. J, Jobnstcne........ . | Adventurer.............. Pere Gomez....... .|2:52 1-2122 
1870! Kingcraft............ Lord Falmouth.......... King ToM............... Palmerston ..... ...12:45 15 
1871] Favonius. FRE EM «....| Baron Rothschild. ..... .. | Parmesan.......... .....|*Albert Victor.....[2:50 17 
*Kin e Forest.. 
1872|Cremorne............ Mr. Saville.............. Parmezan...... da Pel vee cee 12:45 1-2|23 
1873 Doncaster. a 00.00. ..0.0. Mr, Merry. FERREKKENE e.. Stockwell. seess e see EE Forward, * «99 2:50 12 
aiser ... 
1516 IG SE Frederick...... Mr. Cartwright.......... Marsyas A Couronne de Fer....|2:46 20 
1875'GalopiN.............. Prince Batthyany........ Medette. ivoire uns Claremont ...... ..|2:48 18 
1316 Kisber. (ste d Gerace s dn Mr. A. Baltazzi.......... Buccaneer............... Forerunner ........ 12:44 15 
1877|Silvio................ Lord Falmouth.........- Blair Athol.............. Glen Arthur..... eee 12:50 17 
1878 |Sefton..... een. | Mr, Crawfurdz........... ed Lena EEN Insulaire ..........|2:06 22 
| 1879|sir Bevys.......... Mr. ActoN.............. o | WAVOMIUS 60 566s cbc ^o Palmbearer ..... . 13:02 23 
1880/Ben d'Or............. Duke cf Westminster..... Donesaster............... Robert the Devil. ...|2:46 19 
1881 AS ves ee EE Mr P. Lorillard.......... | Leamington............. Peregrine ..... . eeo [2:50 15 
| 1882|Shotover............ . |Duke of Wesiminster..... Henne Vd e den ACER axe a Quicklime ... .12:45 3-5|14 
1883' St, Blais?........... . | Sir F, Johnsione......... Hermit oes XY FS Highland Chief... ...|2:48 2-5/11 
1884|*St. Gatien........ ...|Mr. J. Hammond........ è Rorberbili or Rover....... ees Wieder irc rs, 12:40 1-DI1O 
*Harvesier...... eO. [Sir J. Willoughby....... . | Sterling. 
1885|Melton.............. .| Lord Hastings.......... . | Master Kildare........ .. | Paradox ...........|2:44 1-5112 
1*8G6/Ormonde........ ..... | Duke of W estminster..... Bend DIE ccd vias Sasha es The Bard........ ..12:45 3-5] 9 
18871 Merry Pamp: on. .IMr, Abington......... ¿e HATDDLOD cacon e The Baron..... ....[2:43 11 
ES | Ayrehire. ». aU d d Ec fatale ale Duke of Portland......... | Hampton....... leeren Crowberry ..... ... «12:42 1-51 9 
1889 DonovaN.........o.o... Duke of Pordand..... e... Galopin......... eee eee Miguel ........... . 12:44 2-5/13 
1890|Sainforn......... .... |Sir James Miller........ e ¿Springfield.............. Le Nord........ ...12:49 1-4! 8 
1891|Common............. Sir F. Johnstone......... | ISONOMY APO Gouverneur ......../2:56 4-5/11 
1892|Sir Hugo. .........- , - [Lord Bradford. .......... | Wisdom..... DTE La Fleche .........|2:44 {13 
1893|Isinglass........... .. |Mr. W. H. McCalmont....:Isonomy............... .|Ravensbury ..... ... [2:43 11 
1894|Ladas............ ....{Lord Rosebery........... | ¡HaMptoN.............. ..|Matchbox ..... (2. .12:45 4-8: 7 
(EDIDI Visto: ios sere s Lord Rosebery.........- . iBaracaldine........... oe (Curzon ............|12:43 2-5]15 
1896| Persimmon........... Prince of Wales. s.. ee... iSt, Simon............. ..|St, Frusquin...... .. 12:42 11 
1897|Galtee Moie.......... Mr. J. Gubbins.......... a Rendal Gg Velasquez ..........12:44 11 
1598|Jeddah............... Mr. J, W. Larnach....... ;iJannissary........ e. exe Batt over ars ...12:47 18 
1899 Flying Fox........... Duke of Westminster..... OMe. se seansai eeens s . .| Damocles ..... ...12:42 4-5 12 
1900| Diamond Jubilee areas R niu of Wales ......... : St. Simon............ ees Simon Dale...... .[2:42 14 
1901] Volodyovsli........... Mr, W. C. Whitney....... Florizel UL. ege es William the Third.. .12:40 4-5125 
1902| Ard Patrick.......... Mr. y Gubbins. . a E Florian. E Rising Glass.......|2:42 14/18 
1903|Rock Sand...... ike dod Sir J. Miller............ .' TK EENEG . } Vinicius ........ salus 








*Dead heat. 
The English Derby is considered the most important stake event in the world. although the value, 


bout $30,000, does not compare with many other stake races. It is run at Epsom Downs, 14 miles from 


a 
| London, and over a.course of 1 mile, 4 furlongs and 29 yards. 








MARCH AND APRIL. | |  — — — AUGUST. 
Distance. |2 Feat. 3 Years, 4 A paT, Es ton 6 Yr. up. pitance, de e en 3 Ee 4 Years.j5 Years. 16 Yru up. 
> mile.. | 127 ij mie. 121 126 26 )28 

dë miie.. 116 138 135 m.le. 98 124 133 133 133 

1 mi.e.. 107 y 130 130 1 mile. . . si 116 126 126 126 

1% miles. 105 126 131 131 1% miles. 113 126 121 127 

2 miles. 100 124 130 130 2 miles. 109 124 | 126 126 

8 miles. | 93 120 128 130 3 miles. | 101 | 120 | 125 ix 

MAY. . SEPTEMBER. 

Distance. ¡2 Years.¡3 Years. 14 Years.|5 Years.|6 Yr. up istance, |2 Years.|3 Years. due 5 TONS. 16 3 Yr. up. up. 
mile.. 86 115 126 126 126 $ mile. 102 122 126 1 26 126 
mile.. 88 118 133 134 134 mile.. 103 126 133 138 133 

1 mile.. - 109 126 129 129 1 mie.. 89 117 126 126 126 

112 miles. 107 126 130 130 14% miles. 84 115 126 126 126 

2 miles. 103 124 129. 129 2 miles. 84 110 124 125 125 

3 miles. 96 20 121 128 3 miles. s 103 120 124 124 

JUNE OCTOBER. . 

Distance. |2 Years.|3 Years.|4 Years.|5 Years.|6 Yı. up Distance, de SCH 3 Years.|4 XOU 15 Years 16 Yr. up. 

lo mile.. 91 117 126 126 126 2 mile. 105 123 26 26 126 
mile.. 91 120 133 133 133 4 mile. 105 138 133 135 133 

1 mile.. S 111 126 128 128 1 mile.. 91 118 126 126 126 

1% miles. 109 126 129 129 115 miles. 88 117 126 126 126 

2 miles. 104 124 128 128 2 miles. 86 111 124 124 124 

3 miles. 97 120 126 127 /||3 miles. us 105 | 120 123 123 

JULY. NOVEMBER. 

Distance. |2 Years.|3 Years.|4 Years.|5 Years.|6 Yr. up. || Distance, |2 rere: 3 Years,/4 Years.|5 Years JO Yr. up. 
miie.. 93 119 26 126 126 E mile.. 123 126 126 126 
mile.. 95 122 133 133 133 4 mile.. 10% 13% 133 133 133 

1 mile.. Es 114 126 126 126 1 mile.. 91 118 126 126 126 

175 miles. 111 126 128 128 1% miles. 88 117 126 126 126 

2 miles. 106 124 127 127 2 miles. s9 111 124 124 124 

3 miles. 99 120 125 125 3 miles. 105 | 120 123 123 
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SCALE OF WEIGHTS ADOPTED BY THE JOCKEY CLUB. 














In races of intermediate lengths the weights for the shorter distance shall be carried. 


In races exclusively for three-year-olds or for four-year-olds, the weight shall be 126 lbs., and for two- 


years-olds, 122 lbs. 


Except in handicaps, and in races where the conditions expressly state to the contrary, fillies two 


years old shall be allowed 3 lbs. and mares three years old and upward shall be allowed 5 lbs. before the 


Let 


of September and 3 lbs. afterward.  Geldings shall be allowed 3 lbs. 
Welter weights shall be 28 lbs. added to the weight for age. 

In heavy handicaps the top weight shall not be less than 140 lbs. 

In all handicaps tbe top weight shall not be less than 126 lbs. 


WESTERN SCALE OF WEIGHTS. 















































WESSEN JANUARY. | .  — — — — JUNE — 

Distance, 12 Years, 13 Aun TUN 5 Tears 6 Yr. up. Distance, [2 Years.|3 Ye Years. 4 Foira, 5 Years |6 Yr. up. 
mile. 74 104 116 120 120 mile. d H 111 124 124 
mile. . 74 104 119 122 122 4 mile. 111 133 154 124 

1 mi:e.. 74 104 119 124 124 mile.. 107 122 126 126 

1% miles. m 104 120 124 125 11% miles. 105 122 126 127 

2 miles. d 99 119 125 126 2 miles. 103 122 127 128 

2% miles. š 98 119 126 127 2% miles. 102 122 128 129 

3 miles. : 94 118 125 127 3 ^ miles.| 101 122 129 130 

FEBRUARY. JULY. 

Distance. 12 sears. bt Tom la Years. |5 5 Years i Yr. up. || Distance, ig Years,|3 Years.|4 Years. n Years |6 Yr. up. 
mile. .| 117 121 2 mile. 89 113 122 122 122 
mile.. Ai 197 119 1% 122 54 mile. 84 113 155 124 124 

1 mile.. TT 104 119 124 124 mile. 79 109 122 124 124 

1% miles. ds 104 120 124 125 1% miles. Ste 107 122 125 126 

2 miles. 99 119 125 126 2 miles. 105 122 126 127 

2% miles. 98 119 126 127 2% miles. 104 122 127 128 

3 miles. 97 119 126 128 miles. 103 122 128 129 

MARCH. . AUGUST, 

Distance, |2 Years.|3 Years.|4 Years.]5 Years |6 Yr. up. || Distance, |2 Years.|3 Years.|4 Years.|5 Years |6 Yr. up. 
mile.. 80 107 119 123 123 mile.. 93 115 122 122 122 
mile.. 79 109 120 123 123 mile 88 115 122 122 122 

1 mile... 78 106 120 124 124 1 mile 81 111 122 124 124 

1% miles. 25 104 120 125 126 1% miles És 109 122 124 125 

2  mi:es. 100 120 126 127 2 miles 107 122 125 126 

2% miles. 99 120 127 128 2% miles 106 122 126 127 

3 miles. 98 120 127 129 3 miles 105 122 127 128 

_ APRIL. SEPTEMBER, 

Distance. |2 Years.|3 Years.|4 Years.|5 Years |6 Yr. up. Distance. 2 Years.13 Years.|4 Years.]5 Years |6 Yr. up. 

4 mile.. 82 109 121 124 124 mile.. 96 116 122 122 122 

4 mile.. 80 110 121 124 124 s mile.. 91 116 122 122 122 

1 mile.. 79 106 121 125 125 1 mile.. 85 112 122 122 122 

112 miles. SÉ 104 121 126 121 11% miles. 79 110 122 124 124 

2 miles. 101 121 127 128 2 miles. E 108 122 124 125 

2% miles. 100 121 128 129 215 miles. 107 122 125 126 

3 miles. 99 121 128 130 3 miles. 106 122 126 127 

MAY. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER, DECEMBER. 

Deuce 2 Years,|3 Years.|4 Years.|5 fonte 6 Yr. up. || Distance. |2 Years.|3 Years.[4 Years.|5 Years |6 Yr. up. 
mile. 84 110 122 125 125 lo mile.. 99 117 122 122 122 

A mile... 80 110 125 124 124 % mile.. 94 117 122 122 129 

1  mile.. 79 106 122 126 126 1  mile..| 87 113 | 122 122 122 

1% miles. ER 104 122 121 128 1% miles. 82 111 122 124 124 

2 miles. 102 122 128 129 2 miles. 79 109 122 124 124 

2% mi'es. 101 122 129 130 2% miles. vie 108 122 124 125 

8 miles. 100 122 130 131 3 miles. 107 22 125 126 
In races of intermediate lengths, the weights for the shorter distante are to be carried. 

In races exclusively for two or four year olds the weight shall be... 122 Ibs. 
Exce vr in handicaps and races where the welghts are fixed absolutely in the conditions. 
"idi de fillies and all geldings shall be alloged. e Hes 3 lbs. 
: a P and upward, perore September 1st, allowed ——————— ROREM 5 “ 
Ur TE PES TNT. d. 


In the absence ot special conditions, welter, steeplechase and hurdle race weights are 28 lps. added 
| to weight for age. 
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TABLE OF PERCENTAGES. 
The following are the percentages used by bookmakers: 





Per cent Per cent. 
l to 10 is bre .o...n0o..o... ee 91 9 to 10 38... ee LR 3 
L to 9 is... seve 90| 1 to 1is..... S 50 
l to 8 is..... ....... DO IL. to 10 1$... ... 48 
1 to 73i8............ 87| 6 to 5 is.......... 45 
1 to 8 is e.. ...... o 86 13 to 10 lMW.....ooo.o.o 43 
1 to 5 is ro... e-*0999 83 1 to 5 is. ....... 42 
1 to 4 is. ........0... 0 15 to 10 is DE ..o poo 40 
1 to 3 is ......o .c.. o... 5 8 to 5 is... s... o 38 
2 to m nem 1 17 to 10 M.....ooo.o 7 
1 to 2 is. c........O 7 9 to 5 lM....oooo.o 8 
3 to B iB...oommoo»o» 62 2 to E 83 
7 to 10 is.......... 9|11 to Dis.......... 81 
4 5 rc... ...o 2 BR eee eee 9 















Per cent. Per cent 
5 is...... reen 2B 8 to 148... s 11 
5 is. ia 20 9 to 1 is........ .. 10 
l 18..... e 25| 10 to 1 18.......... 9 
5 is. pr CA 14 tO: Lies v vs 8 
5 is.. ....... 23 15 to 1 is 6.06... .... ee 6 
1 iB.......o». 22| 20 to 1 i8........ e 5 
5 18.256» 21| 25 to LAN oi nan . 4 
Lira 20| 80 to 19... ees 3 
1 is... 18 40 to l is * 9792822928209 e 215 
1 i8.......... IT| 50 to 1 is.......... 2 
1 MBM....orooroo 15 100 to 1 is € 992997999 9€ ee 1 
1 18... 14 
1 "999999999 12 





BASEBALL IN 1903. 


SAM CRANE. 


The baseball season of 1903 will go down in the 
history of the national game as the most prosperous 
and successful in the long career of the popular 
outdoor sport. 

The attendance at the games of the National and 
American leagues, the premier organizations, was 


A 








were not so swelled as to be worthless as a record, 
and they are given here to emphasize the remark- 
able popularity of the great American game. 
That baseball follows the flag, too, and is worthy 
of transplanting in other countries is shown by the 


firm establishment it has taken in the Philippines, 


ae ARO x x x 





f£ 


d cs o The Pittsburgs, Champions of the National League. = = aaa 


Cuba, Porto Rico, Sandwich Islands and everywhere 
it has been introduced by Uncle Sam's soldiers and 


unprecedented, while minor leagues throughout the 
country also met with remarkable success, 
Nothing perhaps can show the wonderful hold the 
game has on the sport-loving American people than 
the following attendance figures, which are the ag- 
gregate of those given out each day by officials of 
the clubs of the American and National leagues: 


American. E National, 

Detroit ........| 217,707|| Pittsburg ...... 95,184 
Cleveland ......| 331,819/| Cincinnati .....| 346,697 
Chicago .».».....| 298,736|| Chicago | ....... 1,005 
St. Louis.......| 324,800||8t, Louis.......| 233,054 
Boston ........ ,056|| Boston ........| 154,353 
New York......] 210,257|| New York......| 598,406 
Philadelphia ... 09,900|| Philadelphia ...} 155,395 
Washington ....| 126,083|| Brooklyn ......| 197,970 

Total....... .12,283,358/| Total..... + 12,372,154 


In those cities where there were two clubs, the 
rivalry between the opposing organizations possibly 
induced some slight exaggeration, but the figures 





sailors. In those far-off countries the natives have 
taken to the game as if to the manor born, and 
the baseball rooter, the festive home run and puz- 
zling out-curve are nearly as well known to the 
dusky lovers of the game in Manila as to Manhat- 
tan ‘‘fans’’ on our own Polo Grounds. 
That peace was declared between the National 
and American leagues, which were in the throes of a 
disastrous war during the seasons of 1901 and 1902, 
wag primarily the cause of the surprising revival of 
interest in the sport. The great public had become 
tired of the politics of the game and welcomed 
the retirement of the warring ‘‘magnates’’ to the 
*wings' and the entrance of the players into the 
limelight. The verbal inshoots of the squabbling 
club owners gave place to the outshoots of the 
pitcher on the diamond, and success was immediate. 
To Mr. Harry C. Pulliam, who replaced the vet- 
eran Nick Young as president of the National 
League, is due much of the credit for establishing 
the era of peace in baseball circles. 
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President Pulliam was most ably seconded by Mr. 
Garry Herrmann, one of the new owners of the 
Cincinnati club, the latter being the mediator, who 
brought President Ban Johnson, of the American 
League, into line. The peace pact was signed in 
Cincinnati in January and the many disputed play- 
ers were assigned to various clubs as fairly and 
judiciously as the complicated circumstances would 
allow. There was considerable friction over the 
distribution of the players, the New York and 
Brooklyn clubs of the National League considering 
themselves especially hard hit, but they pocketed 
their grievances for the sake of harmony and the 
season passed over with very little friction, 

President Pulliam scored an unqualified success in 
his first campaign as league executive, and thanks 
largely to his firm, impartial and unobtrusive rule 
the season will go down as a red letter one. 

As an unquestioned authority on National League 
affairs, President Pulliam’s following statement on 
the league is quoted: 

“Five clubs of the National League made money 
this year (1903). New York led the entire league 
in receipts with a record far ahead of anything ever 
known ín that city. The attendance figures were 
the largest ever made in baseball in the country, 
and with 50 cents the popular price of admission, 


the profit to the management was simply enormous. 
Pittsburg came second and made more money tbis 
season than in 1902, which was the banner year. 
Chicago stood third. Cincinnati had one of the most 
successful seasons in the history of the city and 
Brooklyn had a big margin on the right side of 
the ledger. Philadelphia was in a fair way to 
come out at the strong end until the accident on 
the grounds, in which a number of people were 
killed, and that gave National League baseball a 
black eye in that city for the time being. St. Louis 
had a team that finished last, so that the club there 
was not as successful as it might otherwise have 
been. In Boston the opposition club was the 
Stronger and won out. 

"The successful season makes it possible for the 
National League to almost clean up the debt it 
incurred when Baltimore, Washington, Louisville and 
Cleveland were dropped from the circuit in order to 
provide an elfght-club league. 

“It can thus with safety be said that the old 
National League is now in better shape financially 
than at any time in its history.” 





The Bostons, Champions of the American League. — 


The American League met with fully as much suc- 
cess as the parent organization, and under the skil- 
ful administration of its president, Mr. Ban Johnson, 
went through the third year of its existence more 
firmly established than ever and with a steadily 
growing popularity.’ 

From a business standpoint the American League 
season was very successful, despite the heavy bur- 
den carried by the clubs in the way of high salaried 
teams and generally augmented expenses, The at- 
tendance everywhere was good, and in several cities 
extraordinary. Boston and Philadelphia carried off 
the palm for big profits, while Cleveland and Chi- 
cago also did well. St. Louis did better on the 
road than at home and pulled out ahead. New 
York at the start was an apparent frost, but pulled 
up so grandly during the second half of the season, 
and especially at the wind-up, that the club proba- 
bly quit a winner. Detroit and Washington were 
the losers. 

In the matter of deportment of players the cam- 
paign of 1903 was the best since the Brotherhood 
year of 1890, the Fleischman resolution having much 
to do with the wonderful diminution of rowdyism 
and the firmness of both Presidents Pulliam and 
Johnson in enforcing the resolution and in support- 
ing the umpires at all times, 


ACACIA 





The season was productive of two surprises—one 
was the brilliant showing of the New York “Giants” 
and the other the total elimination from the race 
of Edward Hanlon, whose team for the first time 
since he won his first pennant for Baltimore in 
1894. never was a contender for the flag. It was 
the first time, too, since 1894 that Hanlon failed 
to finish one, two. The Brooklyns suffered more 
than any other club in the distribution of players. 

The winners of the two pennants of the National 
and American leagues, respectively tbe Pittsburgs 
and Bostons, were victorious by reason of consistent 
playing throughout the season and won their great 
honors strictly on their merits. 

The National Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues, which splendid organization represents all 
the most prominent minor leagues in the country, 
and of which Mr. Patrick T. Powers was president, 
had a most successful season, and through the efforts 
of its able leader has full representation with the 
National and American leagues in conducting the 
affairs of professional baseball. 'The season of 1904 
promises to be fully as successful as that ef 1903, 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

The National League race began April 15 and 
ended September 27, with Pittsburg the winner for 
the third consecutive year. The three-time cbam- 
pions trailed along behind New York. and Chicago 
alternately for the first two months, but on June 19 
they assumed the lead and were never again headed. 
The race between New York and Chicago for second 
place was a splendid battle, hot and fiercely fought 
out, the New Yorks not winning the place until Sep- 
tember 26. 





| s| la 
"I e DIE 
E E e E g S SIE 
SC 2|- 38x 5/39 

he oj o/o e/a] 
Z5 sg a. 5 
Aalzlololalalala!ls 
Pittsburg. cios ot rri nnm i :10) 8/16/11;15/16/15.91 
A A :10 12| 8/12/12/15/15;84 
ChIe8Sgo. se eras 1121 8 9|12/|13|12|16;82 
Cincinnatis cec roc ew | 4/12/11 10/|13/12|12111 
Brooklyn.... i... ess eee EEN 9| 7| 8/10 11/11/14|70 
OSTON WEE | 5| 8| 7| 71 9 10/12/58 
Philadelphia................ 4| 5| 6| 8| 8| 8 10/49 
Bt LOUiss2% 6-4 ety ee eee | 5| 5| 4| 7, 4| 8/10 43 
— | — —|— e a ee | a— 
Games lost....... EE 149[55|56[65 P Ge? aal 
Clubs. Sil L.|P. C. Clubs. W.| L.iP. C. 
Pittsburg ....| 91| 49] .650|| Brooklyn 10; 66j .515 
New York.... Bal 55| .604|| Boston ...... 58| 80} .420 
Chicago ..... 82| 56| "ol Philadelphia .| 49| 86| .363 
Cincinnati ...| 74| 65) .5.52||St, Louis..... 43| 94| .314 








NATIONAL LEAGUE BATTING AVERAGES—(Official). 


Wagner, of Pittsburg, was awarded the batting 
participated in but ten complete games. 


Player. als 

H & ea 

Ei 42 

[do « 
wiennedy, Pittsburg........ SiS Heats’ cade ss 18 58 
Wagner, PittsburB..........ooo.ooooooooooo..-. 129 | 512 
Donlin, Cincimnati..............oo.o«e.ooo.o..o 124 | 496 
Clarke, Pittsburg.........ccecccccccccvvcves 102 | 427 
Bresnahan, New York.......... eere nnn 111 | 406 
Seymour, Cincinnati................. noo ooo. 135 | 558 
Beaumont, Dittaburg, .......sesssssssees.> ..| 141 ¡ 613 
Sheckard, Brooklyn............ eee enne 139 | 515 
Thomas, Philadelphia............¿0..o....... 130 | 477 
Chance, Chicago, eu 123 | 441 
Beckley, Cincinnati.............o.ooooooo.p.o. 119 | 459 
Donovan, St. LOUIS. verte ée eer han 105 | 410 
McCreedie, BrooklyD.........oooooooomoo o... 56 | 213 
Keister, Philadelphia... ex iie eer ir 100 | 400 
Kelley, Cincinnati..........ooooooooooooo sn». 104 | 383 
Browne, New York............o..o..ooooco.o 141 | 591 
Doyle, Brooklyn vic oc e's ei kb lo rosarios 139 | 524 
Tenney, Boston......... cce ee eee nnt n 122 | 447 
Steinfeldt, Cincinnati.................. eese 118 | 439 
Wolverton, Philadelphia............o........ 123 | 494 
Slagle, Chicago. score 139 | 543 
Leach, Pittsburg.......o.ooooooooooooooooo.o 127 | 507 
Kg, Chien, ege 2.42 RR xar ts 132 | 491 
Smoot, St, Loui8....... eere 129 | 500 
Evers, ChicagO....ooooooomoooosoncrorrrssos.. 123 | 464 
Daly, Cincinnati. ege fg eva reo mmm 79 | 307 
Tinker, CHICAGO ari ae oni EE 124 | 460 
Casey, OhICREO. vies «65 o erre wes tr TS 112 |. 435 
Cooley; Boston... ... coco a eee ELE EE ER 138 | 553 
Dolan, Cincinnati, .......“...ooooo.o...o.o... 93 | 385 
Ritchey, Pittsburg.......oooooosormmmms.o.oro» 137 | 506 
Titus, Ehiadelpbia., .....essssessreereeeses 72 | 280 
Burke, St. Long, o. oo». 113 | 431 
Gleason, Philadelphia.................. eee 106 | 412 
Warner, New York........oooooomomooooo... 85 | 285 
Jones, D., Chicag0.......oooooooooooooocoo.. 130 | 497 
Phelps, Pittsburg........2 eoe aon 19 | 273 
Lauder, New York... ace n re à ee 108 | 395 
Hearne, BrooklyN...........ooooooooooo.o.o.. 19 57 
Mertes, New York..........oooooooooor oo... 138 | 517 

Sebring, Pittsburg.........o..oo.ooo.oooooo.oo.. 124 

McCarthy, Chicag0......oooooooooooo.o oo ooo. 24 | 101 
Barry. Philadelphia.................. eese 138 | 550 
Bowerman, New York......o.ooooooomoomom... 59 | 210 
Roth, Dhälgdelnhia., eee 61 | 22 
Strang, BrooKlyh.e sve Ia AUR cs 135 | 508 
Farrell, St, Lonis...svescsesosnerertc re en 130 | 519 
McGann. New York................. ce eere 129 | 482 
Jacklitsch, Brooklyn............. eere 55 | 176 
Lowe; Chi68gO0.......9224 vhs been ere ORCI VR Con 28 | 105 
Bransfield, PittsburfB......o..ooooooooooo o... 127 | 505 
Greminger, Bost0N..:+....o.ooo.oooomoooo romo.» 140 | 511 
Dahlen, Brooklih..... vind +6. 6006 hr nr mna 138 | 474 
Moran, Boston... 9 e Rh o sra ST E 108 | 389 
Peitz, Cincinnati. .......essssessesosoose ...| 102 | 358 
Van Haltren, New York oc sac ware 60s cue 8 Se 75 | 280 
Jones, O., Brooklyn......... Wig. d sd peus 38 | 125 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE. 

The third annual cámpaign of the American 
League began April 20 and ended September 29. The 
Bostons won the pennant after a hard fight. They 
started in with a rush and played consistently all 
through the season. By June 23 they had gained the 
lead and held it to the finish. The Athletics, of. 
Philadelphia. and Cleveland had an exciting finish 
for second place, the result being in doubt up to Sep- 
tember 28, when the Quakers won the place by de- 
feating their nearest rivals. 


A o ——— (01 











e . x 
= ES 
du d Iëie 
lei gibt, Aj te] , 
Clubs, d:313 CG |g S| f 
Hiel Ze o di. 
giaiele|S/4) sia! g 
o lé E ololgslasis 
AlAIOlA AlmlSIBIS 
Boston aa i cen ya notvae 13|12|13|10|14|14|15j01 
Philadelphia........... sn 6| |11| 8| 9|11|14 16/15 
Cleveland. dis enn 8| 9| |14| 9/11/10 16177 
New EEN 1|10| 6 9/15|11|14;72 
Detroit... 911|11|]10; | 6| 9| ole 
IPN o asco ease 6| 8| 9 5|14 11|12:65 
Chicagos eesse ste E e RV AMAT 6| 6|10| 7/10| 9 12/60 
Washingt0D.........o..ooo.o..» 5| 3| 4| 5/10] 8, 8| J43 
— i — Uz) — | a | son | ven | cee | a 
Games Jost... lala 74/77/94! 
Clubs. W.| L.|P. C.| Clubs. W.| L.|P. C. 
oston ...... 91| 47| .659: | Detroit ......] 65] 71] .478 
Philadelphia .| 75| 60| .556¡|St. Louis.....| 65| 74| .465 
Clevelan ..| 77) 63| .550| Chicago ..... 60| 77| .438 
New York....| 72| 62] .537|) Washington ..| 43| 94| .314 
championship of the National League, as Kennedy 
o 2 Do 
3 je I3 (5 | $6 
e a, ID. ei » S- e 
lala [A2] 25] o $ | SZ |g2 
d Lom Q Ka IS 
| 2/8 | ee) ee} B | 8 | So |e 
G ier EIE E Hn Le o. 
7] 21 | 31 4 3 O | .362 2 0 
97 | 182 | 265 | 30 | 19 5 | .355 8 | 46 
110 | 174 | 256 | 25| 18 7 | .351 8 | 26 
88 | 150 | 227 | 32 | 15 5 | .351 | 13 | 21 
87 | 142 | 200 | 30 8 4 | .350 | 12 | 34 
85 | 191 | 267 | 25 | 15 q | .342 | 13] 25 
137 | 209 | 272 | 30 6 7 | .341 | 12 | 23 
99 | 171 | 245 | 29 9 9 | .332 | 20| 67 
88 | 156 | 174 | 11 2 1 | .327 | 20} 17 
83 | 144 | 194 | 24 | 10 2 | .327 2 | 67 
85 | 150 | 205 | 29 | 10 2 | .327 | 10] 23 
63 | 134 | 155 | 15 3 01.327 | 14 | 25 
40 | 69 | 74 5 0 0 | .324 8| 10 
53 | 128 | 178 | 27 7 3 | .320 9 | 11 
85 | 121 | 160 | 22 4 3 | .316 1| 18 
105 f 185 | 220 | 20 3 3| .313 |] 14] 27 
84 | 164 | 203 | 27 6 0 | .313 9 | 34 
79 | 140 | 177 | 22 3 3 | .313 | 16 | 21 
71 | 137 | 211 | 32] 12 6 | .312 6] 13 
12 | 152 | 189 | 13 | 12 0|.308| 23 | 10 
104 | 162 | 194 | 20 6 O | .298 | 15 | 33 
97 | 151 | 222 | 16 | 17 7 | .298 | 12] 22 
67 | 146 | 210 | 29 | 13 8 | .297 9 | 23 
67 | 148 | 198 | 22.| 8 4 | .296 | 18 | 17 
70 | 136 | 177 | 27 7 0|.293 | 11] 25 
42 | 90 | 125 | 14 9 1 | .293 7 5 
67 | 134 | 175 | 21 7 2 | .291 | 13] 27 
56 | 126 | 143 8 3 1 | .290 | 20 [ 11 
16 | 160 | 209 | 26] 10 1 | .289 8| 27 
64 | 111 | 137 | 20 3 O | .288 T| Il; 
66 | 145 | 193 | 28 | 10 0 | .287 | 12 | 15 | 
38 | 80 | 113 | 15 6 2 | .286 , 10 5 i 
55 | 123 | 142 | 13 3 0 | .285 7| 28 | 
65 | 117 | 151 | 19 6 1 | .284 | 20 | 12 ' 
38 | 81 | 99 8 5 0 | .284 8 5 j 
64 | 140 | 167 | 18 3 1 | .282 8| 15 | 
32 | 77 | 96 7 3 2 | .282 8 9:4 
52 | 111 | 124 | 13 0 O | .281 | 17 19 | 
8| 16 | 23 3 2 O | .281 3 2 
100 | 145 | 226 | 32 | 14 7 | .280 | 11 | 45 
71 | 140 | 194 | 16 | 13 4 | .277 4 | 20 
11 | 28 | 33 5 0 0 | .277 2 8 
75 | 152 | 189 ] 24 5 I | .276 | 14| 26 
22 | 58| 71 6 2 1 | .276 4 5 
27 | 60 | 79 | 11 4 0 | .273 1 3 
101 | 188 | 169 | 21 5 0 | .272 8 | 46 
83 | 141 | 185 | 25 8 1 | .272 4| 17 
15 | 130 | 172 | 21 6 3 |.270 | 30| 36 
31 | 47 | 64 8 3 1 | .267 1 4 
14 | 28| 39 5 3 0 | .267 3 5 
89 | 134 | 177 | 23 7 2 | .265 | 12] 13 
57 | 135 | 192 | 24 9| 5):264 | 8] 12 | 
71 | 124 | 162 | 17 9 1 | .262 8| 34 
40 | 102 | 158 | 25 5 1| .262 1 $ 
45 | 93 | 114 | 15 8 0 | .260 
42 | 721 80 6 1 0 | Kä 1| 14 
12| 32 3 1 0 O | .256 8 0 
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Player. 


Douglass, Philadelphia..................... E 


Ewing, Cincinnati.......o.oooooooooomo ooo». 
Gilbert, New YorK.......oooooooooo.oooooo.o.. 
Stanley, Boston. A secessu ne Enri a 
Harper Cincinnati. re aa Yu a a ned 
Flood, o00klyN........ 6.090000090600...0..00%00U 6 
es Bt. Ei RE 
abb, New York, nee EE nnn 
Barclay, SL LOUIS soi esie RA T EROR eS 
Hulswitt, Philadelphia...................... 
Gessler, Brooklyn See den e re G eae Ee 
Morrissey, Cincinnati. vs wg d'AIS hie 
Corcoran, Cincinnati............ooo.ooooo.o... 
Krueger, Pittsburg......oooo oo. oooooooo.».. 
McCreery, Brooklyn, BostoN.................. 
Poole, CincinDati......oooooooooooooomoooo.. 
De Montreville, St, Louis Ee ua dd e e 
egal EEN ade ro es 
Dunn, New a sexe rL DOE. e wa ra S 
Carney, Boston, nnt] 
Wicker, St. Louis, Chicag0.................. 
Ryan, St GEES 
Weaver, i St. Louis PittsDuty «sees sre s 
Dobbs, Chicago, Brookl RIV ose eva Eur kEXA EE 
Jordan, Brooklen, ....s.essssessoossossoseso 
Ritter er Eet REES 
O'Neill, J. J., St. Louis................. ee 


Williams, W., Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston. 
Brain, Sts. LOUIS: actes 
Harley, E 4. DA Va aer AN EE QE s eain 
Duggleby, Philadelphia..................... 
Hackett, St. DOs «sos ea eke cavers rm x 
Abb aticchio, Boston... cias 
Bergen, Cincinnati a idas e 
O'Neill, M St. Louis............. DC 
Brashear, ee phg viii ida a 
Mathewson, New Vork, 
Raub, ChiCag0.. «rr v Er xe tare 
Piatt; Boston.. 400s. 46:8 6003605) acaso 
Dexter, Boston....... coc 27 Seege ge geees gege 
Taylor, J., Ehnen d ENN AC Uh wa 
Bonner, Boston. cote es rec rer rir pres 
Zimmer, Philadelphia. PSA esas WR. x UP ICE N 
Dooin, Philadelphia.............. lee 
Magoon, CincinDati..oooorooooooooooooooo.o.. 
Aubrey, Boston...... EE 
Hallman, Philadelphia.. RR vod iis E aie PR 
Kittredge, Boston, e .2?..oo. 
Williams, Q., St. Louis, Chicago.............. 
Philippi, Pittsb ATE Incas ve wx Esa eRe 
Doheny, Pittsburg. o... 
McGinnity, New York.......oo.oooooooo.o...o 
Fraser, Philadelphia EES 
Murphy, St. LoUiS. eegne 06 600.0 es ECKE KE KEN 
Menefos, Chicago EENEG 
Mitchell, Philadelphia duc i E ethos Drev Tx a. dace 
Schmidt, Brooklyh.. ez ege EI e hem ee Ce 


Weimer, GhiCag0.....: 4. e e ; 


Cronin, New YOrk...esesssssecsoscsosoeoooo 
Brown, St: LoulB... ore eoan aa E e 
Nichols, St, LOUIS 4. cocinas 
Willis, BOBLOD, toi ve cc oe ko ca Duk 
Smith, PittsDuUrg s sce cs voee ea ar mr 
Phillips, Cincinnati.......ooooooooooooo.»» "T 
Evans, Brooklyn, ee 
Leever, Pittsburg. ue EE e 
Hahn, Cincinnati... sao eer ha RR n 
Malarkey, Boston... e 
Miller, New York. e EE e 
Currie, St. Louis, Chicago.............. eee 
Taylor, L., New York.........oooooooooooooo 
Suthoff, Cincinnati....o..oooooooooooonooo». 
Rhoades, St. LoUul83.... 46v. rs mm aves 
Lundgren, Chicago, e sees e EN 
Pe .004006 00940800. 00000000000000 
GE Pande! Marica 
cParland, UR 6050 6 e's" 27609 2 04 9 dee 
Garvin, Un. 60e05000000008500000.000<0000000 















triples, 18; home runs, 7; total bases, 132, 


Slagle, 104; Strang, 101; Mertes, 100. 








$S loe a) lgj ëg 

ci E S ed o : 
K: tà à e ee M fea} 5 e. " 
4 ; 2| ggj 2 $ (53 | sa 
all 2]| 3 eg se] & | 8 | 533 
42 3 <= Q hd 
418 :.HlZ£ E lá "i m lá |z 
811 | 43 | 96 | 112 5 4 1 1.255 | 11 6 
95 | 17 | 24 | 31 3 2 0 | .253 1 0 
413 | 62 | 104 | 115 9 0 1 | .252 | 26 | 37 
808 | 40 | 77 | 102 | 12 5 1 | 250 4 | 10 
56 14 | 20 2 2 0 | .250 0 1 
309 | 27 | 77 | 96]| 15 2 0 | .249 | 13 | 14 
193 48 1 3 3 0 | .249 71 10 
494 | 68 | 105 | 136 | 15 8 0 | 248 | 11 | 22 
419 | 37 | 104 | 130 | 10 8 O | .248 4| 12 
519 | 56] 128 | 171 | 22 9 1|.247| 11| 10 
154 | 20 | 38] 52 3 0 | :247 3 9 
89 | 14 | 22 | 2 1 0 O | :247 3 3 
459 : 61] 113 | 151 | 18 7 2 | .246 1] 12 
256 | 42 ! 63 | 88 6 8 1 | 246 8 5 
224 | 28| 55] 71 7 3 1 | .246 4| 11 
70 7i 17 | 18 1 0 0 | .243 3 d 
10 8| 17| 22 3 1 O | .243 2 3 
37 5 9 9 0 0 O | .243 1 0 
2571 35| 62 | 791 15 1 0 | .241 8| 12 
392 | 37 | 94 |117| 12 4 1 | ¿240 5| 10 
100; 19| 24 | z3 5 2 O | .240 1 1 
227 | 18] 54 | 64 5 1 1 | .238 7 2 
97 | 12| 23 | 25 0 1 0 | .237 1 1 
415 | 69 | 112 | 150] 16 8 2|.936 | 18| 23 
267 | 27| 63 | 76] 11 1 0 | .236 6 9 
259 | 26 | 61 | 82 9 6 0 | .236 9 9 
246 | 23] 58 | 69 9 1 0 | .236 5| 11 
51 4| 12] 12 0 0 0 | .235 1 1 
464 ! 44 | 107 | 148 8| 15 1 | .231 7| 21 
386 | 72! 89 | 100 9 1 o | 231 | 15]| 27 
104 | 10| 24| 31 5 1 0 | .231 3 0 
351 | 24 | so | 10 13 8 0 | .228 2 2 
489 | 61 | 111 | 142 | 18 5 1|.227| 17) 23 
207 | 21| 47| 55 4 2 0 | .227 4 2 
110 | 12] 25] 31 2 2 0 | .227 0 3 
15 9| 17| 20 3 0 O | .227 2 2 
124 | 13 | 28 | 34 3 0 1]|.296 | 16 1 
84 6| 19| 26 3 2 0 | .226 2 3 
71 1| 16 | 16 0 0 0 | .225 0 0 
457 | 82 | 102 | 128 | 15 1 3 | .223 | 12| 32 
126 | 13| 28) 39 3 4 0 | 222 3 3 
173 | 11 | 38| 46 5 0 1 | :220 4 2 
118 9] 26 | 34 3 1 1 | [220 3 3 
188 | 18] 41 | 48 5 1 0 | .218 4 y 
139 6 | 30 | 36 6 0 0 | .216 5 2 
325 | 26 | 69 | 81 8 2 0 | .212 9 1 
198 | 20 | 42 | 57 | 11 2 0 | .212 | 13 2 
99 | 10| 21| 23 2 0 0 | .212 6 1 
317 | 24] 67 | 80] 0 2 O | .211 7| 14 
124 | 20] 26 | 34 4| 2 0 | .210 0 0 
91 | 11 | 19] 20 1 0 0 | .209 1 1 
165, 12| 34] 35 1 0 o | .206 | 13 4 
93|.12| 19] 27 8 1 1 | ¿204 2 4 
64 4| 13| 14 1 0 0 | ¿203 2 0 
64 3| 13| 16 3 0 0 | .203 2 0 
95 | 11] 19| 23 4 0 0 | .200 2 0 
107 | 17 | 21 | 27 1 1 1 | .196 5 8 
107 | 10] 21 | 25 4 0 0 | .196 1 0 
46 6 9| 11 0 1 0 | .196 2 2 
77 | -4| 15| 19 2 1 0 | .195 2 2 
120 | 13| 23]| 25 2 0 € | .192 2 9 
128 9|] 24] 27 3 0 O | .188 2 0 
212 | 15¡ 37] 44 3 2 O | .175 9 2 
51 5| 10| 10 0 0 0 | .175 0 0 
29 0 5 0 0 O | .172 4 0 
115 | 11 | 19| 21 0 1 0 | .165 4 0 
112] 11 | 18 | 24 4| 1 O | .161 4 1 
87 | 12| 14| 20 2 2 0 | .161 1 0 
31 1 5 2 0 O | .161 0 0 
59 2 9{ 11 0 1 O | .153 2 0 
82 7| 12] 12 0 0 O | .146 6 0 
84 | 11]| 12] 19 3 2 O | 1143 2 1 
50 4 7 7 0 0 O | .140 2 0 
61 6 1 7 0 0 0 | .115 3 1 
128 9| 14] 17 0 0 1 | .109 3 0 
92 1| 10] 12 2 0 0 | .109 3 0 
74 3 8 9 1 0 O | .108 3 1 
106 | 12 8 8 0 0 O | .075 5 0 


*Kennedy having participated in but ten complete games, the batting championship of the National 
League for the season of 1903 is awarded to Wagner, of the Pittsburg club. 
agner, besides being the champion batsman of the year, also is entitled to the honors for long-distance 
hitting. During the season his drives for more than a base were as follows: Doubles, 30; triples, 19; home 
runs, 5; total bases, 137. Following close on the heelsof the Smoky City star comes Mertes, of New York. 
whose hits for more than a single were: Doubles, 32; triples, 14; home runs, 7; total bases, 134. Donlin, of 
Cincinnati, is third on the list, his long-range performances being apportioned as follows: Doubles, 25; 


Beaumont made the 'greatest number of hits—209 in 141 games. Seymour is second, with 101 in 135 
games, and Wagner third, with 182 in 129 games. 
Steinfeldt, tied at 32 each; triples, Wagner, 19; home runs, Sheckard, 9. 

Six men crossed the plate one hundred times or more during the season, Beaumont being the boss run- 
getter of the League, with 137 tallies to his credit. The other men were: Donlin, 110; Browne, 105; 


'The long-hit leaders were: Doubles, Clarke, Mertes and 


Sheckard and Chance are tied for the base-stealing honors, each having 67 stolen bases to his credit, 
Wagner and Strang are tied for second, with 46 apiece, and Mertes is third, with 45. 
McGann leads in sacrifice hits, with 30; Gilbert is second, with 26, and Wolverton third, with 23. 
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FIELDING AVERAGES OP THE PLAYERS OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE SEASON OF 1903. 
(Official. ) 
FIRST BASEMEN. SHORTSTOPS. 
$ $ 
f E 
E EBE: g is 
Players, $ 5 a O E Players, Ed S | 8 3 | O 3 
HERE ët 3 |Q|2|8| go 
B PO e E 5 E 3 A HB S E 
$ &isiHi&l - Slaldigi as | a 
à En 181 174 9 2| 185) .989 ahlen, Brooklyn....... 138] 296| 477| 42| 815,948 
Mount Now York. ees 128 ,188| 64| 15/|1,267| .988 Corcoran, Cincinnati. 115| 263| 367| 38] 668| .943 
Douglass, Philadelphia..| 97| 902| 51 968| :985 Wagner, Pit ttsburg......| 111| 303| 397| Bol 750| :933 
Doyle, Brooklyn NE 139|1,418| 83| 29|1,530| .951 Babb, New York....... 113, 238| 843! 56| 637! ,912 
Bransfield, Pittsburg. . 127|1,347| 88| 28|1,463| .981 Brain, St. Louis. ..| 72| 163] 244| 41| 448| .908 
Beckley, Cincinnati. . 119/1,127/ 78| 30/1,235|.976 Dunn, New York....... 27| 47| 80] 13| 140] .907 
Tenney, Boston..... ...| 122/1145! 93| 33/1,271| .974 Bonner, Boston........ 22] 40| 48] 9| 97| .907 
Barry, Philadelphia. .... 30| '291| 13 8| '312| ¿974 Hulswitt, Philadelphia..| 138| 354| 430| 81| 865| .906 
Chance, Chicago....... i?i|1,204| el 361,308 ‘972 Tinker, Chicago........ 107| 229| 362| 61] 652] .906 
Hackett, St. Louis......| 89 947 40| 2911. O15 972 wi lims, O., St. E dis de 155 2 E ao 204 
Nichols, St. Louis...... 5 16 3 ò Krueger, Pit tsburg. ains 29 42 72 15 i 29 “884 
2 E S aticchio, Boston.... 4970 
SECOND BASEMEN. Aubrey, Boston........ | 94| 185| 301| 74| 560] .868 
d PITCHERS. 
i d a 3 
Players, a E $ og ; | al 
4 A 
gl 3i|2 181% Ge Players, e 3 P 1818 
c E a E E ai Q o h E = oO 
o Ay SE El BIG B ab u e S 
Magoon, Cincinnati... .. 32| 79) 91| DI 175] .971 5ól&isini.e&à E 
Ritchey, Pittsburg....-. 137| 281| 480| 30| 771) .961 Murch — a e - 
Gleason, Philadelphia | 102| 236| 280; 22) 538) .959 NIT, St. Louis...... 16 3| 31| ol 34|1000 
Bonner, Boston........ 24| 64| 68| 6] 138|.957 Lundgren, Chicago...... | 27 8] 40| 1] 49] .980 
Lowe, Chicago......... 221 37, 72| 6| 115|.948 Mathewson, New York 45| 18| 93] 3) 114] .974 
Evers, Chicago.........| 110| 245| 306| 37| 58s| .937 Schmidt, Brooklyn...... 40| 14| 109| 4| 127| .969 
Daly, Cincinnati. .... «| 79| 151) 221| 25) 397| ‘gaz Kennedy, Pittsburg. .... 181 2 29| 1| 321.969 
Gilbert, New York......| 128| 314| 366] 47| 727| .935 RO o e leed 81| 14| 70| 3| 87|.966 
Abbaticchio, Boston. ... | 118| 816 3251 45) 686| .934 eidy, Brooklyn. ......- 151 2| 25| 1| 28|.961 
Burke, St. Louis..... 15| "aal 58| “el 89 933 Philippi, Pitisburg..... 36| 11| 65| 3)  79|.902 
Hallman Philadelphia.. 22 45| 65 8| 118| .932 Willis, Boston..... MS a3 13| 84 4| 101] .960 
Jordan, Brooklyn.......| 54| 101| 132| 18| 251|:928 Ewing, Cincinnati...... 29| 12| 80| 4| 96) .958 
Farrell, St. Louis. . .| 118| 281| 394| 53| 728|.927 Leever, Pittsburg.......| 36| 12| 76) 4| 92) .957 
Flood, Brooklyn..... ...| 84| 195| 216| 34| 445, .924 Brown, St. Louis....... 26 5| 60; 3| 68] .956 
Morrissey, Cincinnati. 17| 34| 37 6| 77| .922 Suthoff, Cincinnati.....| 30| 10| 54 8| Oil .955 
Mr E 2 EI 3 Es 
Dunn, New York....... .90 Hahn, Cincinnati SÉ 34 26 67 T 1 00 2 
cFarlan . Louis... ( 30 
THIRD BASEMEN. Foole, Cincinnati....... 3 E S 19 929 
Wolverton, Philadelphia.| 123| 182| 247| 27| 456] .941 onim, New 10rK...... € 4 27 
Steinfeldt, Cincinnati...| 104| 159| 212) 25| 396] .937 Harper, Cincinnati... .. 17 4| 43| 4| 54|.928 
Greminger, Boston...... 40| 217| 300| 36| 553/935 Evans, Brooklyn........ 15 2| 23| 2| 27| .926 
Dunn, New York, .. "Ia ^95| 47| "a 71.935 Miller, New York....... 15 8| 17| 2| 21|.926 
Casey, Chicago. ........ 112| 143| 190) 31| 364):915 Garvin, Brooklyn....... 38 4| 117| 11| 135|.919 
Strang, Brooklyn....... 124| 147| 245| 37| 439|.914 Duegleby, Philadelphia. . 36; 13| 80| 9| 102; .912 
Burke, St. Louis. ......- 93| 139| 199| 33| 371|.911 Currie, St. L. & Chicago.| 28) 9| 74| 8| 291|.912 
Lauder, New York...... 108| 140| 194| 34| 368.908 Doheny, Pittsburg...... 27) 17| 86| 10| 113|.012 
Tinker, Chicago. . ..| 191 17) 38 6| 61] oo Jones, Brooklyn........ 38; 13) 75 9} 97| .907 
Brain, St, Louis......-. 46| 70] 106] 22] 198] ¿889 Phillips, Cincinnati..... 16 31 45 DA 53) .906 
Hallman, Philadelphia..| 19| 13| 25, 5| _43| “884 Weimer, Chicago....... 35| 20) 66) D 95] .905 
Leach, Pittsburg....... 27| 178| 292| 65| 535] .879 i, E 20 13 BB S SE 
Jordan, Brooklyn. ...... 18! 30! 291 "9 681.568 Malarkey, Boston, ... ..- 32| 10| 75| 11| 102| Suz 
McGinnity, New York. 55 81; 94| 16| 141] .887 
OUTFIELDERS Rhoades, St. Louis. ..... 17 2| 29 4 35| .836 
O'Neill, M. J., St. Louis. 19 6| 39 6 51] .882 
Gessler, Brooklyn....... 43 56 4| 1 61| .984 Pittinger, Boston...... 44 14] 84| 15| 113| .867 
Mertes, New York...... 137| 265| 24| 8| 297|.973 Wicker, St. L. & Chi. 33| 13| 45| 9| 67|.866 
Dunleavy, St. ae d Séier 38 58| 11 2 71| .9172 Mitchell, Philadelphia... 28 10| 50; 10 10] .857 
Jones, D., Chicago. ..... 130| 249] 14 8| 271| .970 Piatt, Boston.......... 25 3| 37 9 49| .816 
Dobbs, Chi. and B’ klyn..| 126| 278| 12| 9| 299| .970 - 
Barry, Philadelphia..... 107| 211] 14 4| 232].970 CATCHERS 
Bresnahan, New York...| 84| 150; 14 6| 170| ,965 : 
Thomas, Philadelphia...| 130| 318| 19| 13| 350|.96 . g 
Clarke, ittsburg....... 101| 168| 10| 7| 185} .962 als 
n Haltren, New York. 75| 136 8 6| 145|.959 E ed ej m 
Gamey, Boston, ee ceecc 92| 112| 10| 6| 128| .953 Players ; „|. A] g] £ 
Cooley, Boston......... 126| 246| 11| 13| 270 .952 : Zlélásigiviz2iéó 
Donovan, St. Louis..... 105} 142) 16| 8] 166| .952 Bist a]l 38 5 
Titus, Philadel hia Bee 72| 126| 13 7| 146|.952 S| 3 Elai 9 D 
Sheckard, Brooklyn..... 139| 314| 36| 18| 368|.951 o RIA | lA 
Krueger, Pittsburg. .... 28| 48| 7 3| ,58|.948 Warner, New York.. 85] 450| 123] 8] 4| 585] .979 
Beaumont, Pittsburg. ...| 141| 258| 15! 15| 288] .948 Zimmer Philadelphia . 35| 162| 50| ^| 2| 221| .959 
Kelley, Cincinnati......| 67| 117| 8| 7| 132|.947 Kling, Chicago........| 182] 565] 189| 24] 9| 787] .958 
McCarthy, Chicago.....| 24| 33 3 2| _38| .947 Weaver, St. itts.| 31| 135| 44| 5| 3| 187] .957 
Smoot, St. Louis..... e. | 129] 231] 14] 15] 260] .942 Kittredge, Boston..... 30| 160] 42] Al 5! 211] .957 
Dexter, Boston......... 106} 177| 13| 12) 202) .941 Bowerman, New York..| 55| 316] 66] 9] 10| 401] .953 
Keister, Philadelphia. . 100| 133| 22] 10} 165! .939 Smith, Pittsburg......| 60| 259| 75| 9| 8| 351| ,952 
Dolan, Cincinnati. ..... 93| 107) 11 8| 126|.937 Bergen, Cincinnati.. 58| 251] 85; 7] 10| 353| .952 
Slagle, Chicago. . 139| 292| 16| 21| 329|.936 Ryan, St. Louis.......| 47| 168| 65| 7| 5| 245| .951 : 
Sebring, Pittsburg...... 124] 208] 20] 18| 246) .927 Jacklitsch, Brooklyn...| 53| 201] 71| 7| 7| 286} .951 
McCreedie, Brooklyn....| 56| 68} 6| 6] 80| 925 elps, Pittsburg... 76| 815} 81| 8| 18} 417| .950 
Harley, Chicago..... ...| 108} 162] 18| 15| 195] .923 O'Neill, J. J., St. L... | 74| 348| 135| 14| 13| 510| .947 
Browne, New York...... 141| 212| 13| 20| 245|.918 Hearne, Brooklyn.....| 17| 69| 27| 4) 2| 102| .941 
Seymour, Cincinnati.... | 135] 318| 14| 36| 368|.902 Peitz, Cincinnati...... 78| 365| 93| 14| 17| 489| .937 
Stanley, Boston..... | 77| 117; 21| 15| 153|.902 Ritter, Brooklyn..... . | 74| 309| 80| 25| 2| 416, .935 
Barclay, St. Louis ..| 107] 187, 13} 22| 222|.901 Moran, Boston........ 107| 400| 214| 24| 24| 6862| .927 
ponin, Cincinnati... ... 118| 209| 15| 25| 249| .900 Roth, Philadelphia....| 60| 235| 82| 22] 8| 347| .914 
cCreery, Bk’lyn € Bost! 61| 108| 6| 18| 125|:896 Docin, Philadelphia... | 51. 186| 82| 17| 10| 295| .905 
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PITCHING RECORDS OF NATIONAL LEAGUE, —(Official.) 






































Games P Games . P 
Player and Club,  |P'ch'd| Won. | Lost. | Tie, | «e Player and Club,  |P'ch'd| Won, | Lost. | Tie. | + €! 

In Cent. n. Cent. 
Willis, Boston........ 33 12 18 0 .400: Miller, New York.....| 15 2 5 0 .286 
Piatt, Boston........| 25 9 14 Q .390'|Cronin, New York....| 20 6 4 1 .600 
Malarkey, Boston.....| 32 11 16 0 .408 [Taylor, New York..... 33 13 13 0 .500 
Pittenger, Boston.....| 44 18 22 1 .150 |McGinnity, New York.| 55 31 20 0 „608 
Schmidt, Brooklyn....| 40 22 13 1 .629.| Mathewson, New York | 45 30 13 1 .698 
Jones, Brooklyn...... 38 19 14 1 .901| Mitchell, Philadelphia | 28 11 16 1 408 
Evans, Brooklyn......| 15 5 9 0 .357||Duggleby, Philadelphia} 36 13 16 0 448 
Garvin, Brooklyn.....| 38 15 18 0 .155||Fraser, Philadelphia..| 31 12 17 2 .414 
Reidy, 'Brooklyn. 2e. |] 15 6 7 1 +461||Sparks, Philadelphia..| 28 11 15 1 0423 
Taylor, Chicago......| 37 21 14 0 .600||¡Leever, Pittsburg.....| 36 29 1 1 181 
Lundgren, Chicago....| 27 11 9 0 .550/|Kennedy, Pittsburg...| 18 9 6 0 .600 
Menefee, Chicago.....| 20 8 10 0 .444||Doheny, Pittsburg....| 27 16 8 0 667 
Weimer, Chicago.....| 35 20 8 1 -714||Phillippe, Pittsburg...| 36 25 9 0 139 
Wicker, Chicago, St. L| 33 20 9 0 .690| | Murphy, St. Louis....| 16 4 8 0 .333 
Vhillips, Cincinnati...| 16 7 6 0 .538||0'Neill, St. Louis.... | 19 4 13 0 .235 
Poole, Cincinnati.....| 25 7 13 1 .350||Brown, St. Louis..... 26 9 13 0 «409 
Ewing, Cincinnati....| 29 14 13 1 .519| 'McFarland, St. Lonis. | 28 9 19 0 .321 
Sutthoff, Cincinnati.. | 30 16 9 0 .640||Currie, St. L., Chicago} 28 5 14 0 .263 
Harper, Cincinnati....] 17 8 9 0 .470 


EXTRA INNING GAMES, 


Among the many extra inning games that were 
played during the season of 1903 the struggle be- 
tween Pittsburg and New York at Pittsburg in July 
can be put down as the most noteworthy. The 
teams battled for fourteen innings, putting up the 
fiercest sort of battle, Pittsburg losing in the end by 
a score of 6 to 3. The Champions had the New 
Yorkers shut out—3 to O—up to the ninth inning, 
when McGraw's men made three runs. Down to the 
fourteenth inning they went on equal terms, when 


Doheny weakened and allowed three hits, which net- 
ted three runs and the game. 

Two thirteen-inning games were played by Na- 
tional League teams during tbe season. The first 
occurred on July 13, when Brooklyn defeated Chi- 
cago by a score of 6 to 4. The other was on July 
18, and Chicago again had part. In this game Bos- 
ton was defeated by a score of 3 to 2. During the 
season there were four extra inning games that were 
not completed. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE BATTING AVERAGES—(Official.) 








o 

H a3 g D 3 

g m ES s |B} eal $ 

i d 3 ; s SA D 

ol ale ja la De 
Farrell, Boston € e € 6 e pe * à € € €* «* * * ese Seege e . eege eg ee e eeae eege ee eege 16 49 5 20 3 1 .408 
Lajoie, Cleveland see ëeeesengë Ge gg Gt © 306 .0.0.... eee . ee ..... * ee re ... 125 480 89 165 12 23 KEE) 
Crawford, Detroit................. POS PUN ME cR euo dw ue d ex e«soscocce. ^ | 137 | 540 93 | 183 17 21 | ,339 
Young, Bostol ceci cess ee DUX E E ads TUMORS scese] 40 | 134 | 21 | 45 4 2 | .338 
Doughe ty, Boston......... as ke ree re s SES ........ 139 | 590 | 105 | 193 8 35 | .827 
Keeler, New Zock ege cc E E E EE PART 133 | 509 93 | 166 24 24 | .326 
Bradley, Cleveland............ Saee bs eoa E eR «en ......| 136 | 536 | 101 | 172 21 21 | .821 
Barrett, Detroit.............. Bir acero Ee kis Ace dte A ce SR --| 136 | 504 94 | 162 21 24 | .321 
Hartsel, AthleticS..........o<.ooooooroooo.o E EE | 96 | 378 | 64 | 119 6| 15 | .315 
Davis, Athletics............. S vx TE Vs "pee MNT ARCAM EE e... | 107 | 420 77 | 129 21 | .307 
Elberteld, New Yorks. 5 cenar nevar cas ...| 128 | 483 79 | 147 11 21 | .204 
Hickman, Cleveland.............. vitu dra E 2.1129 | 512 64 | 155 7 15 | .303 
Burkett, St. LouiS.............. AN NA É ONU nt | 132 | 512 75 | 155 5 17 | .303 
Green, -ChlOBE0. cor x cae ee ee ap V EN A TOME eee} 133 | 500 64 | 151 13 28 | .802 
Orth, “Washington. <4 caus bon EN TDXEA ER RII. CRGO RR REA eR E e 48 | 162 19 49 1 4 | .302 
Parent. Boston................. ih dubai e warp aud ue d. eae WEE s 137 | 552 82 | 166 12 24 | .801 
Pickering, Athletics: eu sso rco bee RER Ae da E AA 133 | 507 95 | 152 35 39 | .300 
Flick, Glevelando i248 cun pad aid ces ob wet a uta er cat ral ba rx 140 | 513 EA 154 12 24 | .300 
Collins: Boston.. sees och me eo CX SA SOROR RO AR LXX IUE C ate oi eae 130 | 550 89 | 164 13 28 | .298 
Bav. Cláveland, EE Ni m d a Us aUe ters .| 140 | 580 | 94 | 172 | 22 | 43 |298 
Seybold, “Athletics. eege ERE RO ERG ETE EA ERAS RAT EAE AA 137 | 545 78 | 161 3 9 295 
C. StahL. BHOoSLONH. ias iow ed ee ha cai e Sor e OR oO ae a Oe ee 16 | 302 58 88 3 19 ! 91 
Callahan, Chicago. oss 65. 656 $6 AY e Ew e EX. 113 | 440 47 | 128 9 26 | .291 
Heidrick, St. Louis.......... cece eee ec cere hh 119 |*458 65 | 132 20 19 | .288 
Jones. Chicago. o. sce ence rr nn EE AA ALS a POA See .| 139 | 530 |. 72 | 152 22 19 | .287 
Carr, Detroit: Eeer ae a a a A aa d ee . 1135 | 550 59 | 158 12 12 | .287 
Mullen, Detroltiinsii 2.022» aa ene soe sos Serge EA Pa ur e| 4 126 111 36 3 1 | .286 
| Lush, EE EE — dog uaa Rem ut ade -. | 119 | 417 72 | 119 29 12 | .285 
| L, Cross, Athletle8....... 2.429 Er ERRARE AAA .1 137 | 555 59 | 157 8 15 | .283 
CYngman, Cleveland.......... ATA cR ar DA od A d EE 21 64 10 18 1 2 | .291 
Anderson, St. "Eelere E RUE ar AE A A 138 | 548 64 | 154 4 16 | .281 
Freeman, BostoN.............. T vods uud quae Vd EE 14] | 570 14 | 159 10 9 | .279 
Wallace, St. LouiS..........o«o..o.o....- e Se .....| 135 | 500 64 | 139 8 9 | .278 
Ganzel, New York................ AS eov vo EC 199 | 465 59 | 129 13 12 | .277 
Hughes, Bost0M.......oo.ooooooooommmoc”oo Ed ed owed Pe e Re os Spa ud ...| 33 | 105 14 29 1 0 | .276 
Conroy, New Yotk..... e pe e heh rh dux. dua d 42 iss xd 128 | 508 76 | 139 9 37 | .275 
Holmes; “Chica gO iis sj ss eer wes sau E RR EE d vto qp GAS OCHO a 104 | 412 62 | 113 | A 38 | .274 

Murphy, Athletics... eese eee een HERNAN UE MEE 2e. 1133 | 510 | 67 | 139 |. 11 | 171.27 
Bemis, CleveladMd.....c.osocoocorsnossicso osorno EN ON 83 | 324 33 88 3 T | .272 
Donovan, Detrot....oooooooossrrroa Re ER EE e wel 38 | 118 11 31 10 4 | .271 
J. Stahl. Boston. ua NEE Aa EROR RS d m ERA CET re Tae 30 93 14 25 0 1 | .269 
Dolan, Chi: ago. e€6€906€96€99*952920809Q92*9292€2529927294299292524929 ess fasse e ës ...o—..,.. e... .... 23 104 16 28 0 6 .269 
Williams, New York.............. eese Weg NM AA PG che ou 132 | 508 60 | 134 8 8 | .265 
Hill, St, LouiS.....o.ooooooooooomomooono» MRNA "PR 85 308 31 81 14 2 268 
Schreck, AthleticS................. EE e E 8s | 313 27 €0 2 2 | .258 
Yeager, Detroit..... ita Rv hed ——— AR BRE EEN 109 | 402 36 | 103 12 9 | .258 
Courtney, "Detroit, e NNN KKK rnt nner s os iaces. TOR Wear n Nr ad 44 | 149 15 38 2 3 | .255 
Ferris, Ee o a EE US DAR a parda Gaul ore Gre ler ad EN Ole 141 | 533 69 136 12 11 | .255 
McGuire, Detroit................... ENEE EE ‘ 70 | 245 15 62 1 3 | ,253 
LaChance, Roston. .< ices cries eos er beta sew serena cess «8 141 | 530 57 | 123 19 20 | .251 
McFarland, New York............... veda att ——Á— Wé ..1 102 | 353 39 89 13 15 | .251 
Hemphill, St. LoulSc.coscec e e Rm anes quocp FECE . + 104 | 375 36 91 8 14 | .251 
| Powers, "Athlete, eere GE SE Re ee ee | 73 | 240 | 21 | 60| 10] 2 | [250 
Ryan, Washington......... aod Oe GOR CE d dor EON iral acd E dE | 115 | 440 41 | 110 16 9 | .250 
Drill, ^WashingtOnxieess wa wx EE KR Vu eae Ge met Sexe 49 | 148 10 37 3 4 | .250 
Idb 1 :ObhioBgO. 6 ose s A eS e red DF EE RE .....1188 | 540 | 53 | 131 | 20 | 24 | .248 
Selbach, Washington. <0 5 sais we a có EE | 140 | 533 | 69 | 132 11 19 248 
Coughlin, Washington, esee nn 125 | 470 | 56 | 116 4 31 | .247 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE BATTING AVERAGES—Continued. 




























& 
; E 
| Players, sl g 
D 9 
231 3 
alg 
Gibson, ` Boston, EE hot coef 23 61 1 16 4 1 | .246 
Clark Chicagosse sae d Pene e eyes JEREMY A a aa 15 65 5| 16 0 3 | .246 
M. (Cross Athletics. ss sses 9 8 eiie ta VE Buceo Ea pie S XU TAS DRE o S eee} 137 | 470 41 | 115 13 31 | .245 
Tannehil, New Zok, eee eee ee eee HH tees .....] 37 | 108 18 26 1 1 | .241 
Hoffman, Athletics.. ENEE ... | 63 | 250 | 27 60- 4 7} .240 - 
Clarke, Washington, eese hne 125 | 460 | 36 | 110 7| 13 | .239 
Howell, New. York. oss ness heed sabs cis clases ae ceo edo nl 36 | 97 | 13] 23 3 11.231 
Davis, New XOIR. so «eva a e ADR e E ARCU UP e nee CR 101 | 364 53 86 29 10 | ¿238 
Hallman, Chicag0..........«..o..oo...... ee EE erae iare ax 57 | 208 29 49 2 11 | .235 
Smith [0 T" é 93 | 335 36 75 14 12 | .233 
Tannehill, Chicago.. eege EEN SE AE ....| 138 | 500 | 46 | 116] 15 | 10 | 239 
Moran, Wash nglOD.. s. o.c wA bes ey eek E PET rey th. os owes «| 96 | 356 39 82 T 9 | .230' 
Friel. St LOWS ss 6 ees His oak ee Chew ek ee ek he Rete a at isa 4| 93 | 349 46 80 11 5 | .229 
Fultz, New EMOTE s.n due ev Owe eee dre TSO IS Sce aere P RM Rr RUN Bare F 78 282 41 64 14 34 221 
Slattery;— Chicagos echar EE REA REGI A RACK OX RO ROG Ee 62 | 220 10 49 2 2 | .223 
Buelow, Detroit. ee hh hh hn soe] 61 | 184 | 23] 41 13 6 | .223 
Martin: St. LOUIS. asa Ay riw ee e| a E a aa 77 | 288 29 64 12 2 | ,222 
McCormick, Washington... 6e oer con re E nh EN e 125 | 427 28 94 11 11 | .220 
Wilson, Washington. EE EE EE ..| 30| 82 8| 18 2 o | 1220 
Beville, New York.............eeeeeeeeeeeee ehh hh nnn SO | 250 22 55 4 5 | .220 
Magoon, Chicago, cece cece cee ehm hh nn nn 94 | 334 33 73 13 6 
McFarland, Chicago. leeren hh hh o 58 | 202 15 44 6 231. 
Long, Detroit. EE .| 92 | 320 27 69 13 17 | .215 
Sug en, St, LouiS.... es^ ceste reet es es the nor EHO EE 12 239 18 51 12 3 .213 
O'Brien, ` Boston vc ge dE ENER EE EERO OS RE IA A can 86 | 335 44 71 12 10 
Sullivan, Chica20................. A Satu O O E 28 | 104 11 22 1 5 
Plank. Athletics. .. o «eese rok oett rho e 41 | 128 17 27 2 2 
Abbott, Cleveland........... eee enn n nnn no 15 | 266 26 56 8 11 
Lee - WashihBtoti: eater VIRO S rta ee 61 | 228 18 48 4 a 
Thoney, Cleveland ss eec e e re meet REIR Ere EEN ew e 39 | 124 19 26 1 7 
O'Connor, New York, hh menn nnn 64 | 210 12 43 5 9 10 
Robinson, Washington... 101 | 367 41 gu 3 14 | “210 
Kittridge, Washington, EE 60 | 196 8 41 Al ` 0 | 5209 
White, Chicago. EE 37 97 10 20 3 3 | .206 
Padden, St. Louis, eee ehh 29 90 7 18 1 51. 
Kitson; Detroit... i.e» e rre RE ERE TVA EE RR Qe sss EN e 35 | 108 11 21 3 2 | "198 
Chesbro, New York.......... eee nn nnn iee 40 | 123 8 24 3 O | .195 
cove a e LOU. A E ace Ie dab Spe Re 37 1 13 E 22 3 d 195 
Tiger, OS On. oe €09060906092092-9»» 9-929 92€ *» € 0 € * « 0 O o o * « à € * * 0 * c * * 0 * € 9 9 € * 9 * * * * v E 
Kahoe, St. Louls........ UIT UA err E 73 | 249 25 4 1 .193 
Joss, Cleveland. see nl -33 | 114 8 1 0 
unkle, Washington. a ia Pa ee Ce O RR NS 28 73 3 0 0 
Carey, Washington. ee —————— erm 47 | 183 8 1 0 
Bender, AthletiCS...oooo «ooo... .... EE v 39 116 8 4 3 
Sudhoff, St LOUIS — — eee $a RW 38 | 105 12 8 2 
Gochnaur, Cleveladd................... adus pun Eed e O 134 | 438 45 25 9 
Bernhard, Cleveland............ eee d buds Ghar ud cda dd dedu 90 64 8 0 0 
Hendricks, Washingt0D............»... assa Rx Kw qu Mega ione qs «| 32 | 110 10 1 3 
Dineen, ston. c.o.p.o opor pornna.oo.oo..» ee ee |]]í|]]]| | 36 104 6 1 2 
Deering, New VorK..ooooooooononoscnonosoronr oros oros... 19 49 5 1 1 
Donahue, Cleveladd....ooooooooocoocrorcorcroncroccarorcoorsor oso -e-| 31 | 100 5 3 0 
Griffith, New York........-- Vx xS KE e SEEN EE a 95 68 5 2 1 
Siever, St. Louis. $8. a i i.e x EC Va E Fs hr Pu e E ne vies s e er p ce ve e. ei M o s 31 93 6 8 0 
Wright, St, Louis... .-ceessecceseers ers Hm emt 23 65 9 0 0 
Flaherty, ChicagO0...ee esee hmmm rn nl 40 | 103 7 4 5 
Patten, Washington. ...e seen nn nn nn nnn nnn nnn 36 | 104 6 4 1 
Henley, Athlet:es ee0600000992929060*«060-9962«€0*9006€0*2606€€09eccticttee e ee 29 67 4 2 O 
Kissinger, Detroit. 0090010000000. 000.1: Br». a.o...o.. ro... .1.......e..o..oo.o.n o. .. 15 44 4 0 1 
Waddell, Athletics... eese het hh hehehe rn 39 | 115 4 4 1 
CLUB BATTING. INDIVIDUAL BATTERS. 
eege ê 
i B d o e. 
SI? $68 15$ L| 
al GI d Players. M n e e 
Clubs. Ai 9 g 2 o E rum 
s : SI Si E E s | $$ 
e1e)} 2/8] sis tog E & | sn 
42 Hd Kal a 2 o weer to 
A Gi Hio!nitft ponen on E 2r 20 1s 1 ms 
NOE 509| 572]1,233| 160| 138] .273 ¿2radley, Cleveland......... a 
Detroit. SE 1057 700|1:344| 116| 167| :271 Hickman, Cleveland........ 30 13 11 143 
Athletics! ccoo coo 4660| 593|1,251| 100} 164] .26 Toe LED pa coo...» 41 7 8 135 
Cleveland... .........| 4,757| 639{1,271| 142| 182|.267 alos, Cleveland........... 38 | H yim - 
New York..........-.| 4,493| 572|1,141] 140| 171| .254 Crawford, Detroit.......... 23 | 22 4 | 128 
Chicago... nl 4795| 525/1,185| 114| 186| .252 Collins, Boston............ 31 | 15 5 | 127 
St. Louis... 4,581| 510|1,142| 123| 99 249 Want, 1 ee CUN ot e s te 
Washington.........- 4,571| 433|1,060| 89| 130|. An derson, St. les ERT 35 9 2 103 
z avis, etica... escroa 
LONG HITS BY CLUBS. Murphy, Athletics: 22222277. 31 | 12 1 | 102 
` $ c Hartsel, Athletics.......... 18 15 5 101 
Y o 
E á E : BASE RUNNING. 
Clubs, n d d A e 
O fm a on D S$ 
E o oM o 
E a E | ae Players. 3 S $9 
BOStON 06 ecce yn Ra ws 215 112 47 954 S sx a 
Cleveland. ........ sese. 217 95 29 835 o mel e 
Athleties. os cio re re 223 71 32 787 Holmes, Chicago.............. 104 36 346 
Detroit), 65.6 dares 149 91 12 619 Bay. Cleveland................ 140 43 307 
WashingtoD............. 168 69 17 617 Pickering, Athletics............ . 133 89 208 
St, Louis scs e res 107 92 11 594 Conroy, New York............. 128 87 .289 
New York............... 11 57 18 593 Dolan, Chicag0..........»».... 23 8 KA 
Chicag0...........«...... 160 49 16 531 Dougherty, Boston............. 189 35 252 | 








nr —À —À E —À o2 c—— — M —— — — HÀ o P 
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FIELDING AVERAGES. 





















































CATCHERS. THIRD BASEMEN. 
| E | 8 2 
T a; 2 ul : D 
| 3 A 3 Players. g | GS] als] oO. 
Players. | gl SI dl lala] £ 2: 8| 8|E| 89 
O Ela] O do St 4m A 
a) E a -= z o 
Sl Ei 3/6 E S E. Cross, Athletics.........-- 137| 154| 232| 18' .953 | 
Coughlin, Washington........ 121| 174| 22 22| .948 , 
Kittridge, Washington...... 60| 228; 80| 3| 31.981 Collins, Boston.............. 130| 177| 263| 24] .918 | 
Bemis, Cleveland.......... 75| 314| 75| 4| 6.975 Bradley, Cleveland........... 136| 150| 297| 31, .935 
Sugden, St. Louis. ......... 65; 311] 8 6| 4|.975 Yeager, Detroit.............. 107| 126| 180| 25| .924 
Criger, Boston............. 96| 498| 153| 11; 8| .972 Conroy, New York............ 126; 163| 236| 33| .924 
O'Connor, New York....... 63| 273| 5 5| 6|.967 Hill, St. Louis.............. :| 85| 110| 164) 23) .923 
Powers, Athletics.......... 66| 345| 84| 9| 6|.966 McCormick, St. Louis......... 29| 54 7| .922 
Slattery, Chicago........... 56] 243| 46) 4| 8|.960 Callahan, Chicago............ 102; 115, 209| 39 -893 
Drill, Washington.......... 45| 199| 50| 7| 4|.958 Friel, St. Louis.............. 24 21) 61| 12) .873 
Schreck, Athletics.......... 57| 235| 71| 9| 6|.953 Clark, Chicago............... 15 11| 39 6 T 2 
McFarland, Chicago........ 72| 317| 64| 9| 10| .953 Isbell, Chicago.............-. 19| 25| 48) 11|.869 ; 
P ahoe, Se Dou EECH P. aoe 69 e ‘a de SI CM E DE EN ÉL | 
uelow, Detroit............ 18i : 
Beville, New York.......... 18, 518, 109| 19| 11| .954 SHORTSTOPS. 
Sullivan, Chicago.......... 28| 81 1| 6|.940 E m ema a -m -c 
Clarke, Washington........ 37| 148| 50| 10| 3|.93 E E 
Farrell, Boston............ 16; 67, 25| 3| 3].93 « of z vi T g 
McGuire, Detroit.......... 69; 322| 70| 14| 12| :938 Players. ¿lol ¿lo 
Abbott, Cleveland.......... 72| 349; 94| 16| 17i .931 E x El o z 
J. Stahl, Boston. .......... 29! 101| 25| 5| 6] .920 e Ee a E 2 
PITCHERS. Moran, Washington........ 96| 213] 306] 28] .948 
—]———————— . M. Cross, Athletics......... : 137| 303 46| .938 
| 8 : $ Parent, Boston............ ' 137] 293, 455| 52| .935 
ES E D e o Wallace, St. Louis.......... i 135| 289| 482| 61| .927 
Players. E = a BIO Elberfeld, New York...... 127| 300| 427) 58] .926 
al $ Y E 5  Tannehil, Chicago........ 138| 292| 463] 70] .915 
ol a, 4 HIE Long. Detroit. EE | 13 120 1 Fa oo 
Howell, New York........... 217|- --91 00] 011.000 o e e AO ete s3 
Lee, Washington............. 21| 13| 53| [1.000 Robinson, Washington......! 24! 47 19| .878 | 
PUn Acs: d 2 n 87 h du 
annehill, New York.......... OR ! A 
Dineen, BostoN.............. 36 12| 79 2| .978 OUTFIELDERS. 
Kissinger, Detroit............ 15 1| 42 1] .977 n EE 
Townsend, Washington........ 19 6| 37 1| .977 a = 
Kitson, Detroit.............- 30 8| 68) 2| .974 ui 3 E S 
Wilson, Washington.......... 29} 11) 59| 2} .972 Players. E © aj EJO 
Bernhard, Cleveland.......... 20 6| 57| 2) .969 = = SI B 
White, Chicago.......... 37, 25| 97 4| .968 o A 4imià 
Sitch, New NOTE ores nee 251 19| St 2) 966 Jones, Chicago. ..... 137] 334] 13| 6| .982 
Owen, Chicago. een 40 11} 103 4 :968 Ryan, Washington......... | 115 10 6! .980 
DID Den Fark: EE ITI RAN OS UN MEE ag 18| 96 4 :966 O'Brien, Boston........... 71| 124 9 3| .978 
Wolfe Nes Yok ele 20 6| 44| 2| ‘962 McCarthy, Cleveland....... 108} 178| 10| 6| .969 
winte B e p da 241 17) Bol 3| 957 Robinson, Washington...... ! 99 0 8 = 2] .967 
win x s ^d Leo REX 23 5| 59 3: 955 Seybold, Athletics. ......... | 120, 181 9 1| .965 
Sieve "St Toul Od Kobe 31| 16| ol A 955 Hartsel, Athletics.......... 96| 141| - 6| 6| .961 
Henley Athletes oc 29 a 52| 3| 952 Barrett, Detroit........... 136| 302| 20| 13| .961 
aniey, EES 33| 2| 94| 6 951 Lush. Detroit.............. 103| 229| 17| 10| .961 
PASO ee Sol "ei aal Si 950 Hamphill, St. Louis. ......... 104| 157| 14| 7| ‘961 
J Sé CN el nd Peet ge Sp ie eg e 32 13) 116 4 "945 Pickering, Athletics........ 133| 277 16 13| .958 
Decting Now York oe 19| ^ 5| Sol 2| 946 Hoffman, Athletics......... 62| 112| 3| 5| .958 
Gibson" B Ste DEBE se re ER 23 12 56 4 :044 Martin, St. Louis... 43 62 6 3| .958 
M re. Cler la id did E SE: 29 5 62 4 "944 Crawford, Detroit.......... 137; 228 17 11| .957 
noora, SIETE DE aer PEPER D 311 11) 91| éi 934 Selbach, Washington....... 140| 249| 10| 12| .936 
Donne ee i e ea aal "o 55 4, 939 Dougherty, Boston......... 139| 258| 19| 13| :955 
EE Metu. ae 35| 24| 67| 6| 938 Heidrick, St. Louis......... 119, 256] 17| 13| .955 
Ono An pde da A A CRM 40 37| 109 10 "936 Stahl, Boston............. 76| 137 8 T| .954 
Eten Ee 361 15| 80| "e 932 Bay, Cleveland............ 140| 294| 11| 15| :953 
Patt er, W hi ICD eta steak Reade 36 14] 95 8| .932 Flick, Cleveland........... 140; 211| 14| 11] .953 
E 40| 23| 112| 10| 1931 Burkett, St. Louis.......... | 132| 230| 10! 13) :9á8 
rr i Hire aE 361 17| s8| 9| 921 Holmes, Chicago........... 96. 178| 19| 11| .947 
PO St Lou uerit 37. "ai sol a og Hallman, Chicago.......... 57| 1120 6| 7| .944 
SE Aehistios O MET 39| 16| sil 9| op Keeler, New York.......... 129| 171| 12| 11| .943 
Waddell, es Unt EN 26 5| 411 7| 868 Freeman, Boston........... 141| 194| 12| 14| .936 
UNE REO ee Thoney, Cleveland. "m EJ 233 5 i 939 
MEN. McFarland, New York...... 933 
PIEST ee - — beats Chicago Ld wu d» Os wars E 2 1 E SE 
o +3 e, Washington........... E | .93 
sl S 3 | | 8 Fultz, New York........... 18| 158] 12| 14, ¿924 
Players. 2 | G ET e Q Hendricks, Washington..... 32 38! 4 8| .923 
El AUS Q | x Davis, New York...........! 1011 172 11] 17| .915 ! 
e 3 5 E e A EE | 
Ol Ay 4! m Da | 
Anderson, St. Louis.......... 133|1,440] 86| 19] .988 CLUB FIELDING. 
LaChance, Boston............ 141|1,485| 58| 21| .987 | 
Ganzel, New York............ 129;1,362| 95| 19) .987 R = 
Clarke, Washington.......... 88| 866) 44| 13) .986 5 i lg 
Isbell, Chicag0............... 118|1,206| 84] 20| .985 E E ivi d 
Carr, teuer 135/1,285) 108| 27| .981 Clubs, D SE se A 7 
Hickman, Cleveland.......... 123|1,301| 64] 35] .975 E a | E | eA} £ 
Davis, Athletics.............. 105| 859| 74| 30| .909 A | a laa ¡4 
Seybold, Athletics. ........... II 165] 9|  7|.961 pBoson............. LLL. 3,77511,855! 221| 21| .950 
N Washington............... 3,572|1,834| 230| 10| .958 | 
s aM ee e omits A MEE a 3,517/1,632| 221] 17| .954 | 
Long, Detroit...............- 33] TT] 99| D .972 St. Louis... 2... eee eee 3,048:1,833, 249| 15] .954 
McCormick, Washington...... 93| 190| 291| 17| .966 New York........ HORMONE 3,512|1,764| 246; 23| .951 
Williams, New York. ......... 132| 257| 421| 28) .960 Chicago.........- MEDII. 3.044|1,803| 267| 20| .950 
Lajoie, Cleveland ID 5 oe eae = ous Cleveland. enn | 3,697 1,895 281| 23] .948 
a en, ‘ PA OUl8B....oooo oo... e loss e... ...eooc..v.. 3.585 1,7 279 20 947 
Eu PIS MH a p Bn ES Cus. 
urphy, nletic8.......... oe . Double plays—Athletic, ; Boston, 88; Chicago, 
Magoon, Chicago........ .....| 94] 189| 265| 30| .938 83: Cleveland, 86: Detroit, 76; New York, 92: St. 
Friel, St. Louis. ............. 64 Ei 178| 24| .922 Ñ e 8. Ot , à 
Robinson, Washington........ 45 1| 150 .913 Louis, 92; Washington, 88. 
| 


11| .903 Triple plays—Boston, 1; New York, 1; St. Louis, 1. 





Martin, St. Louis............ 21 40| 62 
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PITCHING RECORDS. 
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Pitchers, Won. | Lost. 
Fairbanks, Athletics............. 1 0 
Bliss, New York................. 1 0 
Putman, New York.............. 1 0 
Terry St. Louis... 1 0 
Stovall, Cleveland............... 4 1 
Hughes, BOSON ose sted e ev 21 6 
Bernhard, Cleveland............. 14 4 
Young, Boston...............2.. 28 10 
Moore, Cleveland................ 19 8 
Plank, Atbletic8................. 20 15 
Dineen, Boston.................. 20 12 
Mullen, Detroit................. 21 14 
Scopec, Del Detroits su oua yen ek AEN 3 2 

St. Louis............... 21 14 
Griffith, New York............... 14 10 
Joss, Cleveland.................. 18 18 
Waddell, Athletics............... 22 16 
Chesbro, New York............... 22 16 
Gibson, "Boston... «..{ 12 10 
White, Chicag0.................. 1s 16 
Howell, New York............... 8 1 
Bender, AthleticS................ 17 15 
Tannehill, New York............. 15 14 
Donovan, 'Detroit........... 17 16 
Henley, AthleticS................ 10 10 
Patterson, Chicag0..............- 15 15 
Donahue, Cleveland.............. 15 16 
Kitson, Detroit.................. 15 16 
Deering New York............... 6 1 
Siever, St. LouiS................. 12 14 
Powell, Si. LOUIS: eese 16 19 


| 


1.000 
1,000 || Killian Cleveland A e We 
1.000 
1.000 


Pitchers, 
Owen, Chicago.................. 


prole New Y York 
800 Dunkle. Washington............. 


T 8 || Dorner, Cleveland 


Callahan, Chicago 


Glendon, C.eveland......---.---. 
Eason, 
hissinger, Detroit............... 
Orth Washington CO DOR ad 
Wilson 

Pelty, ate 
Flaherty, Conse E Wee ara te 


Townsend, Washington 
Coakley, Athletics............... 
Walker, Cleveland............... 
Jones, Detroit. 


Kane, Detroit 
Wiltoe, New York 

Adkins, New York 
Morgan, St. Louis............... 


“462 e 9 9 * 0$ * * 9 * * 9 * » e 
.462 
457 


e... * a $ *! P$ *$ » 9 9 * ao 


The following table gives the peunant winners from 1876 to 1903, inclusive: 











Year, | Champions. 

1876 |Chicago ........... .. ) 62 | 1 14 
1877 |Boston .................. 31 17 
1878 |Boston .................. 41 19 
1879 {Providence ............... DA 23 
1880 [Chicago .................. 67 17 
1881 |Chicago .......-.......... 55 28 
1882 |Chicago ............ ees Bie 55 29 
1883. |Boston iis gee m m mms 63 35 
1884 |Providence ...............|. 84 28 
885 icago E 87 25 
1886 [Chicago .........«......... 90 34 
1887 |Detroit .................. 19 45 
1888 [New York................. | 54 41 
889 |New York.......... POM 83 43 


1876 to 1903: 
1876. 


L, 


2—Hartford.. 47 21 


8—Cincinnati, 9 


1877. 
2—Louisville.. 28 
6—Cincinnati, 15 


1878. 
2—Cincinnati. 37 
6—Milwaukee. 15 


1879, 
2—Boston e ege 49 
8—Syracuse.. 15 

1880. 
2—Providence 52 
8—Cincinnati. 21 


.. 1881. 
2—Providence 47 
8—Worcester. 32 

1882. 
2—Providence 52 
8—Worcester. 18 


the American in batting and base-running. 


56 


20 
42 


23 
45 


29 
27 


32 
59 


37 
50 


32 
66 


P.C. 
.691 
0135 


.583 
.263 


.617 
.250 


.628 
997 


.619 
.263 
.559 
.390 


¿619 
.214 





Year, | Champions. 


788 1890 Gg 
648.1891 |Boston 

2 |Boston 
5,1893 |Boston 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Boston 





Brooklyn 


i | Pittsburg 
.659,/1 


TAIL-ENDERS OF THE LEAGUE. 
The following table shows the clubs occupying second place and those that were the tail-enders from 


1883. 
WwW 


2—Chicago... 59 
8—-Philadel'a. 17 


1884. 
2—Boston.... 73 
8—Detroit... 28 

1885. 
2—New York. 85 
8—St, Louis.. 36 

1886, 
2—Detroit... 87 
8—Washing’n 28 

1887. 
2—Philadel'a. 75 
8—Indianap’s 37 

1888. 
2—Chicago... 77 
8—Washing'n 48 


9. 
2— Boston e... 83 
8—Washing’n 41 


38 
84 


27 


72 . 


36 
92 


48 
89 


58 
86 


45 
83 


' 1890. 1897, 

P.C. L, P.C. W. L. P.C. 

.002| 2—Chicago... 83 53 .610| 2— Baltimore. 90 40..692 

.178 | 8—Pittsburg. 23 114 .168 | 12— St. Louis.. 29 102 ,229 
. 1891, 1898, 

.658 | 2—Chicago... 82 53 .607| 2—Baltimore. 96 53 .644 

200, 8—Pittsburg.. 55 80 .407 | 12—St Louis.. 39 111 .260 

1892, 

.158 | 2—Cleveland. 93 54 ,624| 2—Boston.... 95 57 .624 

333 | 12—Baltimore. 46 101 .313 | 12—Cleveland. 20 134 .129 
1893. 1900. 

.707 | 2—Pittsburg.. 81 48 .628| 2—Pittsburg.. 79 60 .578 

.233 | 12— Washing'n 40 89 .310| 8— New York. 60 78 .435 
1894. 1901, 

.610 | 2—New York. 88 44 .6607| 2—Philadel'a. 83 57 .593 

.294 ¡ 12—Louisville. 39 94 ¿277 | 8— Cincinnati 52 87 .374 
| 1895 1902. 

BIR 2—Cleveland. 84 46 .646| 2—Brooklyn.. 75 63 .543 

.358 | 12— Louisville. 39 96 .267 | 8—New York. 48 88 .353 
1896 1903, 

.648 | 2—Cleveland. 80 48 .625| 2—New York. 84 55 .604 

.331 | 12— Louisville. 38 92 .290| 8—-St, Louis. 43 94 .314 





TWO LEAGUES COMPARED. 
In comparing the work of the two big leagues it will be seen that the National far and away excelled 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


In fielding, however, 





Chicago......... 
Cincinnati, 


Philadelphia.... 
St, Louis. 





E Zi? 
sf EE 
< H Ry < 
4,981| 1,4231 3,794] 1,880 
4,727| 1,236| 3,775| 1,700 
3,741] 1,320} 3,740| 1,777 
4,831| 1,394| 3,665| 1,798 
4,508| 1,184] 3,648| 1,775 
4,647] 1,115] 3,607] 1,794 
4,7185| 1,281| 3,591| 1,729 
,642| 1,150 _3,591 1,947 





36,862| 10,103 29,401 401|14,400|2,459|5,215 
League batting averages, .274; 





flelding averages, 





Rhoades, Cleveland.............. 
Patten, Washington eh ee ee 


. Altrock, Chicago CT NDS 
625 Pearson, Cleveland............... 


CUT EE 


Wright, a LOUIS rezan ae 


Keidy, St. LouiS................. 
Evans, St. Louis................. 


Yeager, Detroit. SEN Se E 


.....<. .1..o...........» 


c6.......o. o... ..... 
Lore. ono». o. ...o oo 
e... oo ooso. opos... 
ve. ono ron... o..oo 


e... ...<..—- <<... ... 


rc... ............. 
ooo eer wee eee eae eee 


OE e 


€ * ee s 


1900 
1901 |Pittsburg ............... 


doo. o .e.ooo..o. a. 


Pittsburg................ 


Won. 


LI 


ke 
E 


| Lost. Won. | Lost. | P.C. P.C. 
~ 9 | 11 | .450 
4 .420 
8 .429 
11 .421 
13 400 
8 400 
7 .363 
22 .393 
2 .338 
6 .333 
2 .333 
2 .233 
4 BE 
10 983 
22 916 
14 .300 
19 .269 
3 2250 
25 242 
4 2200 
5 167 
11 083 
3 ce 
1 EN 
2 de 
1 eee 
2 a 
8 ENS 
| 1 E 
2 | XX 
PEE MEUM EMEN 


| Won. | Lost, | P. C. 


Brooklyn ..... MARS a s Bards 


E 
dj Clubs, S : o 
A 

8 43 2 l = 

e | «i D Ay 
779:|Boston.......... 4,904] 1,352] 3,684 
701¡|Philadelphia..... 4,672| 1,235| 3,625 
683||Cleveland....... 4,791| 1,258| 3,756 
163||New York....... 4,568| 1,133| 3,565 
648 ||Detroit......... 4,563| 1,224| 3,094 
564| St. Louis. ....... 4630| 1,116| 3,744 
.592|| Chicago 2... | 4,682| 1,137| 3,753 
> Washington. é... | 4,604| 1,071| 3,556 

Totals... es... 137,414 





. 947. 


86 | 43 | .667 
87 | 51 | .630 
102 | 48 | [680 
86 | 44 662 
89 39 .695 
87 | 43 | :669 
90 | 39 | ‘698 
93 | 39 | .705 
102 | 47 | .685 
101 | 47 | .682 
82 | 54 | .603 
90 | 49 | .647 
103 | 86 | 741 
91 | 49 | “650 


the American was much superior, 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


5 ei 
E? Es 
DM o 
S E E 
<q Sl ed 
1,818| 229| 734 
1,585) 235| 577 
1,898; 302| 63 
1,773] 248| 560 
1,681) 286| 560 
1,783) 257| 495 
1,754; 288| 520 
TD 260| 430 


«o ce | ee | eee | eee 


9,526 29,877 | 14,067 |2,105/4,508 
League batting average, .255; fielding average, .954. 


- e ——— ÁáÓ— n ———— EE 
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BOSTONS WON WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP, 


In the post-season series of games between the 
Bostons, champions of the American League, and 
the Pittsburgs, leaders in the race for the National 
League pennant, for the world's championship, the 
Bostons won out, five games to three. The Pitts- 
burgs gained a lead of three victories to one in the 
first four games, but owing to weakness in their 
pitebing department the National League champions 
falled to retain their advantage and were defeated 
in the last four games. Philippi won three games 
for tbe Pittsburgs. 

The entire series was played grandly, cleanly, 
squarely and without friction. Boston is fairly en- 
titled to all the honors due the champion team of 
the entire baseball world, and Pittsburg deserves 
credit for the fine battle it made in face of 
adverse conditions, ; 

The attendance at the four games in Boston was 
51,913. Pittsburg turned out 48,516 at the four 
games played there, a total of 100,429. 


RECORD OF GAMES. 


Teams, 


Hits, 











Runs, 
Errors, 


pr 


. 1-—Pittsburg..............o. 
Boston... cc eee eee eee 
2-——Bost0D. ..oooooomo ooo... 
Pittsburg. + 00.66. be ca 
8-—Pittsburg............... 
Boston...... E S yu erste eg 
G—PittsburZ............... 
Bostoh..... ve y e rns 

$. Boston... 
PittsburB.....o....«..... 
Bost0M...o.ooooooooooso 
PittsburgB............... 
Oct. 10—Boston. ...ssseessssses. 
. Pittsburg.......... eese 

Oct. 12—Boston.......... eese 

Pittsburg. 


ke 


e pæ kl kal ka m 
ao RSE SS Sr eRe See, 


an 
(w e A Lua a bP OIN ROS ie) 


sg eeeseenssgesns 


e 
Ka 


Totals-Boston..... à 7 


PitisDutg... essa esse : 


STANDING. 


Teams, |  Won.| Lost.| P.-C, 

Boston..... RV AR gineia ston eee sie 5 3 -625 

EE 3 | b ato 
THE PLAYERS’ AVERAGES. 


Following are the batting and fielding averages of 
the players of the two teams in the series: 


cw EE EE 


ke ke 


























BOSTON. 
sl D 
DI | om . 
mI] ef alt sis 
"i s[B zu Ss 
e Q Ki 2 s S 
Players, ; y Seil a A 
el Ai &is|9 ojm 
o| & EA 3 Lil ei g ila 
B ES BIe|E Bas S148 
Ol alali 4 iél&lmniala. ale 
Stahl, * "2299 8 33 6 10] .303 1 3 0 2 0 13 T 
Ferris....... 8| 31| 3| 9/.290| Of 11 Of oO! 1| 111 2 
Fieeman.......| 8| 32| 6| 9| .281] 0| 3| 0| 0| 0| 15| 8 
Parent...... 8| 32| 8| 9|.281| ol 3| Oj o O] 15] 6 
Collins..... 8| 36| 5| 9) .266] 0| 3| 0] 3| O| 15] 6 
Dineen........ 4| 12| 1} 3|.250| 1| 0| 0| O| OF 4| 1 
Dougherty..... 8| 34| 3| 8| ,235| 0| 2| 2| O| O] 181/10 
rnger......... 26; 1| 6] ,231¡ 01 01 01 O| 1| 610 
La Chance..... 8|] 29| 5| 6| ,207| 2| 1| 0| OO 81 4 
Young......... 15| 1| 21.144 0 0| O| OO 2| 0 
Farrell........ 2| 2| 0| OF .000| O| 0| 0| OO 0| 0 
O’Brien . 2| 2| 0| O| .000| 0| 0| Oo OO 0j 0 
Hughe$........ 1; 0| O| OF .000| O| O| 0j 0| O| OO 
Totals....... s[284|39/71/ .280| 4/16] 2| 5| 2/10742 
PITTSBURG. 
Kennedy..... ..| 11 2] Of 1.5001 1] 0| 01 01 O| 2] 1 
Sebring. . .1 8| 30| all .366| Of 1| 1j 0j O| 16] 5 
Leach | 8| 33| 8| 9| .272| 0| 4| 0| 2| 1| 17) 8 
Beaumont ..... 8| 34| 6| 9| .265| O| 1| Ol 2| O| 111 2 
Jarke... 5... 8j 34} 3j 9} .265; 2, 1j O] 1| Oj 15] 4 
Phelps...... Ti 26| 1| 61.2331 2| 0| O| O| 1| 8] 2 
Philippi....... 5| 18| 1| 4| .222| 0| 01 O; OI O| 4| 0 
Wagner........ 8| 28| 2| 6} .214] 11 0| 0| 3| O| 711 
Bransfield . | 8| 29| 8| 61.206| 0| 2| 0| 0j Of 10) 4 
Ritchey........ 8| 27| 2] 4) .148| 11 O| 01 1| O| 5| 1 
ever....... ..44 2| 4| OF Of .000| OF OF OF OF OF OF O 
Smith......... 1| 3| O| 0| .000| 0; 0| OI 0| OF 0| 0 
Veil.......... «| 11 2] Of 01.000 0| OF O 0| O| 0¡ 0 
Thompson.....| 1| 1| 0| 0/:000| 0| oj oj 0| of ol o 
- Totals.......l 8/271(24/65| .232] 7| 9| 1| 9| 2| 95/28 
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FIELDING AVERAGES. 





BOSTON, 

N H 

ý 42 DH $ Q 

m B n ? O o6 

Players. 3 z a E 33 E 

uU o E 

OBEN E col 4 
Stahl....... PRX E ......) S| 14 1| Oj 15) 1000 
Freeman......... ......s| 8| 8| Of Of _8[ 100) 
Dineen..... e@eeveeoves .s.... 4 1 9 0 10 1000 
La Chance. 9009000000... ee 8 79 3 1 83 987 
DO vx 8| 17| 19 2| 38| .977 
Le secare ess 8; 18| 31 2| 51| .961 
CollilS..eocor....... see) 8 7| 23 2| 32| .952 
CIBER vie 9 AA VÀ A HI 46 8 3| 57| .947 
Dougherty............... 8| 15 3 1| 29] ¿947 
YOUNG EE eee 0 1 1 8j .875 
Farrell. O 2 0 0 0 0| .000 
O'Brien................. 2 0 0 0 0| .000 
Hughes.............. ee 1 0 0 2 0| .000 
Totals cir 8j 305| 104] 12| 421| .917 

PITTSBURG. 

Kennedy, ei du iste red 0 1 0 2| 1000 
Sebring... 2... NEEN .{| 8| 13 1 O] 14| 1000 
BeauMont............... 8| 22| 0| O| 22| 1000 
Ritchey........... a 8) 20; 27 OI 49| 1000 
Levet, AA . 18 0 1 0 1| 1000 
Thompson..........cee0. 1 0 1 0 1| 1000 
Bransfield............... 8| 80 6 2| 88| .960 
Clarke; sea bow 17 0 1; 18| .944 
PbiliDpDi................. 5 2 9 1| 12) .915 
Phelps. eh Ee n 7| 33 7 2| 42] .920 
Wagner........ nnne 8| 13| 27 6| 46| .860 
O 8 5| 16 4| 25| .810 
Smith € * € € * * 5» e 9 e 9 * e * * * 1 2 1 1 4 .750 
de A A 8} 217| 127| 17| 361| .962 


EASTERN LEAGUE. 


Jersey City won the twelfth consecutive campaign 
of the Eastern ‘League, which began April 30 and 
ended September 26. Jersey City and Buffalo were 
the only real contenders from the start. The win- 
ners distinguish themselves by two remarkable runs of 
consecutive victories—sixteen straight at the start of 
the season and twenty-four straight toward the end 
cf the season. Buffalo made a game fight and 
looked like a winner for a time. 











D e. a 
e P o e o 
Q | + Ol. e 
1515 g Sl 
Clubs, AH RAEE Ej 
Sl]... > e E a Aa | Q 
& x n, E el o e Ch g 
Pls Oo YI S9 Olg] 3 
ajo. Ala mE o 
Buffalo. bis vc owned seas 9| 6/12/14/12| 9/17/79 
Baltimore............ ae cide | 13| 9/15¡15/10/10,80 
Jersey City eee Sia SN Se veer [10114 13|17|15|] 6/17/92 
Newark. ¿ces vss ines 2... | 610| 6 12]15, 8/15/71 
Providence............ e... | 4| 4| 21 9 10} 7/10/46 
Rochester..... aa .|4| 3| 8| 4) 9 1/10/34 
Toronto.......... $e iim sura Rig 10| 8/[10/10/12/18 16/54 
Montreal......... "—— 1 $ 2| 7 7, 9| S| |37 
Games lost............... 43|54|42|64 as 94/46/95 
. W. D POS W,| L.(|P.C 
Jersey City...| 92| 42] .687 |Newark ......| 72] 64] .5 
uffalo ...... 19| 43| .648,| Providence ...| 46| 86] .348 
Toronto ..... 84| 46| .646|| Montreal ....| 37| 95| ,280 
Baltimore 80| 54| .D9 || Rochester ....| 34| 94] .266 














The following were the leading batters of the 


Eastern League.  Twenty-one finished in the .300 
elass. 
a Names. | A. B. | B. H. | P. C, 
McCormick, Jersey City... ...... ( 468 174 .912 
bruce, Toronto. ........ eee ees 335 120 358 
McIntyre, Buffal0............... 447 153 .342 
Hayden, Baltimore. ............. 500 167 334 
Jones, Baltimore................ 505 168 833 
Gettman, Buffalo............... 359 118 “9 
Castro, Baltimore............... 454 149 .328 
McAleese, Baltimore............ 157 51 32b 
McCredie, Baltimore............ 277 88 4918 
White, Toronto. .....sessesesee. 482 153 .317 
Jennings, Baltimore............ 128 38 317 
Clancy, Montreal............... 440 139 316 
Kelly, Baltimore................ 812 117 815 
Lepine, Rochester............... 442 139 .314 
Halligan, Jersey City............ 432 135 AE 
Atherton, Buffal0............... 426 132 .310 
Cassidy, Jersey City............. 459 | 142 | .309 
Hemming, Montreal... nee 149 46 .308 
Gray, 1 Moni Dane ada e ca ror acs B07 
ar an, O.ooonmorsrsrooooo D 
SN ...| 367 110 900 


Grimshaw, Buffalo...... 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

The American Association finished its second cam- 
paign with St. Paul as its champion team. The 
season began April 22 and ended September 21. For 
the first half of the season the pace was fast and 
furious, Kansas City, Milwaukee and Indianapolis al- 
ternating in the lead until July 29, when St. Paul 
surged to the front and was never again headed. 








Bl p Is d 

oi © Rz . Gol ra o 

5| aO] S| e al- > 

Clubs, di E a 5,0) s cla 

H a 3 m g S S "O o 

Se EIO EISE 

olëlsgialslzleielo 

Columbus. eere ee 9]10| 4| 8|11| 8| 6,56 

Indianapolis................ 13 9/113[10|15| 5/15/50 

Kansas City............ ees 10|10 5| 8/15} 7/14/69 

LOUIS li 16| 7115 13/13] 8 15/87 

Milwaukee.......ooooo ooo...» 12/13/12) 7 13| 8]15¡80 

MinneapoliS........oo.oo.o.. 5 6 6/13151 

Bt Panl. i pee DECR E 12115| 9|12/|111l14 15/88 

Toledo... vcr eee rer rr Rs 15| 5| 6| 6 5| 8| 4 49 
Games l0St............... 87(64|66|53/62|89|46|03 

W.| L.(P.C.; W.| L.|P.C. 

St, Paul...... 88| 46] .657||Kansas City..| 69] 66| .511 

Louisville ....| 87| 53| .621|| Columbus ....| 56| 87| .392 

Milwaukee ..{ 80| 62| .563|| Minneapolis ..| 51] 89| .364 

Indianapolis .| 80] 64|.556l| Toledo ...... 49| 93] ,345 





WESTERN LEAGUE. 

The Western League season, which began April 
28 and was scheduled to end September 27, came to 
an abrupt close September 17, President Sexton of- 
ficially declaring the season ended owing to inclement 
weather. The race was a poor one from start to fin- 
ish, Milwaukee and Colorado Springs far outclassing 
the other teams. Milwaukee won with something to 
Spare. i 





Si [js Blo .| 
Clubs. a) E3325 
ARAMA 
Slalalwisloidlals 
Colorado Springs............ 13|10|12| 9|13]11| 8177 
Denver..... »Ekresaguesweerss[ d. 12| 7| 6/11/10] 9,61 
Des Moines......oo.ooooo....| 8] 6 9j 5| 8/11] 8/55 
Kansas City........ eee enn 81/12/10 6 9/10/10/65 
Milwaukee..... ere 8/14/15| 8 15/[12/11/|83 
maha.......... cria 41 81121715 6] 7|49 
Peoria.......... vies ox a 8! 7| 9| 8| 8|11 6/57 
St. Joseph..... EEN 9110 8|10| 5j|11| 9 62 
Games lost....... Vaio 52/70/76/61/43/79'69159 
: W.| L.|P. C. ki L.|P. C. 
Milwaukee ...| $3] 43| .659|| Denver ...... 61| 70| .466 
Col Springs..| 77| 52| .597|| Peoria .......] 57| 69| .402 
Kansas City..| 65| 61| big Des Moines... sol 76; .4.0 
St. Joseph. ...| 62| 59| .512|[Omaha ...... 49| 79] .383 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY LEAGUE, 
The Connecticut Valley League season began May 
7 and ended September 12, with Holyoke, the new 
club, jn the van. The pennant winner, by splen- 
didly consistent work from about the middle of the 
season until its close, gained tbe lead and main- 














tained it. 

: :|8 : e 
HEBE E IE 

a S| 3 a Do 
Clubs, &|S|S m3 2 94i 
CEIEBIHEEEKE 
e&imisizizizimimuio 
Bridgeport.............. eee 15| 8/11] 8| 6] 8| 5|[59 
Hartford. exe S Y cn 2 1} 6| 6| 5| 7| 3/30 
Meriden.:;....2. as 7114 10| 8| 8| 9| 6/62 
New HavedD.........ooooo.o.. 11} 5 7| 8| 8| 9152 
New London........... ARA ADR 9| 8j10 1| 9| 7157 
Norwich. ae 8]10| 71 8| 9 10| 5,57 
Springfield.............o..... 3| 6] 5| 6 4|41 
OLY ORC eii eses 11 290 6| 9 8/13| 66 

Games lost............... 41|11|42/51|62|48|64|371 
W.| L.|P. GI W.| L.[P. C. 
Holyoke .....| 66] 31| .04i||New London..| 57| 52| .523 
Meriden .....| 62| 42| .596| |New Haven...| 52| 57| .477 
Bridgeport ..| 59| 47: .557|| Springfield ...| 41| 64| .390 
Norwich ..... | 51| 48] .545 artford -| 30] 77| .280 








NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE. 

Lowell won the New England League champion- 
ship, the campaign beginning May 1 and ending 
September 12. The battle was hard fought from the 
start, the chief contenders in the furious fight being 


¿cu 
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Lowel, Nashua, Concord and Manchester. The in- 
terest was kept up until the very last. 

X vi Ei 

| JS ëls] 121 Je 

© Eiaiëi Ble 

Clubs. Ei im |S|=|915| g 

Sjel =| ele E A dÉ 

a i EI e 

ólzi&imidialsiz. o 

Concord............ AS 10| 9|13|10| 9| 6] 6/63 

New Bedford. .....s.sssesseo 5 1|12| 7| 4| S| 6,46 

Wali River 5. 000 ND 7| eb Tun s| 6/10] 7/57 

Haverhill................o.. .| 41215 4| 3| 1| 4/26 

Láwrence..... ead Ke dee e 5) 8| 8| 9 6) 5 7148 

Lowell e $ 12|11|13]|11 9| 9/72 

Manchester........... UMEN 9|11| 7l115/|10| 7 1188 

Nashua.......... Bas ee are ... 110|11| 9/13] 9| 7| 9 68 

Games lOSt.............. . 447|63|56|86|62141]45|46, 

W L. P, C. W. L P.C 

Lowel ...... 72| 41| .637|| Fall. River....] 57| 56] .504 

(Nashua ...... 68, 46] .590|| Lawrence ....| 48| 62] .438 

Manchester ..| 66| 46| ,595|| New  Bedford.| 46| 63| .422 

Concord ..... 63| 47| .613|| Haverhill ....| 26| 86| .232 


The following players batted over .300 in the New 
England League during the season of 1903: 


| 'sj|8 

lg, 3 ë 

Players and Club. al SS 

e 42 «a | c ER 

Gi sl el aml g 
H£milton, Haverhill......... 37| 132i 37: 60] .446 
Titus, Coneord.............. 30| 123! 33] bo .407 
Burbage, Fall River-Lowell... 29| 87 0] 30, 345 
Greene, Concord. .... EU We eee 29; 86| 11| 29|.337 
Iott, Fall River.......... ... e| 100| 401) 70| 127| .317 
Swander, Manchester........ .| 114| 446] 79| 140 .314 
Demont, Lowell-Haverhill.... 41| 160| 17| 51 313 
Jordan, Nashua......o....... 105| 394| 65! 120| .305 
Hickey, Lowell...... AE 81| 302, 52| 92 305 
Daum, Nashua.......... ee 77| 274| 25| 83| .303 
McLean, Nashua.....o..o...... 81| 331| 34| 100} .302 





SOUTHERN LEAGUE, S 
The Southern League season began April 25 and 


ended September 20. Memphis won after one ef the 


hardest-fought and most sensational races in the his- 
tory of the game. From the very start it was a 
splendid battle. Each team surged to the front at 
times, and it was not until the very last day of the 
campaign that Memphis was able to beat out Little 
Rock by a nose. 











TFT 

E 5|% vi "HE t E 

Clubs, 2/2 8/8 21818] 8) 

SB ale aig ARE 

Amis EIE Silo 

Atlanta EE 9| 9| 6|10| 8]10| 7/59 

Birmingham........ E b 8 9| 8| 8| 7| 9| 8/57 

Montgomery...... ecesei 1918 4| 4/|10| 8/10/55 

Little Rock....... eege) 9112 8|10|11| 0/70 

Memphis....... seccecceeeel| 8110/14) 9 12112] 9|73 

Nashville........ nm een | S110) 7| S| 6 13| 8/00 

New Orleans........... .ooo.1 61 8| 8: | 71 5 Ts 

Shreveport..... eoccccceccellOI10] 81 9| 9:10/11| 167 

. Games lost. ..............159/64|67/51]52]62]74]58]— 
.| L.IP, C. W.| L.|P. 

Memphis ....| 73| 52) ,584|| Nashville ..| 60] 62] .402 

Little Rock...| 70| 51| .579|| Birmingham .] 57| 64| .471 

Shreveport ...| 67| 58| .536|| Montgomery .| 53| 67| .442 

Atlanta ecco 59 59 2000 New Orleans. e 48 74 .393 


The leading batters of the Southern League were 
as follows: 


Games.|A, B.| R. | 1B. | P. C. 
Meekin, M............ 8 20 4 10 500 
HII. ilie 9 358 99 | 149 .418 
abb, e. 15 | 41 | 6| 1 412 
Abbatticchio, N....... 101 400 96 | 147 | .367 
Hulseman, S.......... 100 423 69 | 1 .361 
Weaver, B............ 6 22 3 8 «309 
ing, Àt........ vole 62 254 42 90 351 
Ged ig, S 000. E EE E E E E a 5 17 2 6 «332 
Pabst, At. casinos. 6 22 3 350 
Winters, At........... 116 436 11 | 146 934 
McCann. L. R......... 103 411 69 | 135 32 
Delehanty, L. R....... 101 356 82 | 125 323 
Taylor, At............ 99 421 62 | 138 .321 
Baker, At............ 37 104 24 34 326 
Stanley, N. O......... 117 457 86 | 145 ik 
Crozier, L. R.......... 99 376 84 | 118 314 
Valdois, M., At........ 19 14 5 23 310 
Dowie, B............. 31 118 11 36 Ki 
Hoffmeister........... 89 329 45 | 101 306 
Montgomery, S., N. O.. 24 95 26 29 .305 
Longley, A. B., C...... 85 109 12 83 4803 
Miller, Q.,........... 67 218 82 66 .302 
Norcum, N. 0,,8......] 108 | 4 90 «301 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


The season of the Pacific National League started 
April 14 and ended October 8. The race started 
with eight clubs, but four were left by the wayside. 
The following ls the standing of the four clubs 
remalning at the finish: 














8 Club, [W.| L.|P. C. Club, IW IB, C. 
Butte .......| 85| 62| .578 || Seattle ...... | 78] 71] .52: 
Spokane .....| 82| 68| .547 ii Salt Lake....| 35| 49| .417 


The following players batted .300 or over in the 
Pacific National League during the season of 1903: 


g a 2 E g 

Players and Club, g a] a} 5 SÉ 

E 42 z d ar 

o < ed D Io 
Hulseman, Spokane., ..... FEM 98| 408] 89| 160| .392 
Hannivan, Tacoma-Seattle....| 39| 157| 32| 58) .369 
A. Hillebrand, Los Angeles. ...| 34| 147| 26| 53| .360 
Parrott, Portland-Salt Lake... 87| 361| 53| 129| .357 
Roach, Butte......ooo.ooo.... 44| 139] 27) 53] .355 
Smith, Butte....... EE 38| 148| 23| 52] .351 
Marshall, San Francisco...... 111| 469] 102, 161] .343 
Klopf, Spokanc.......o.ooo.o... 128| 459| 91| 184| .335 
Walters, Los Angeles......... 70! 304 3| 101] ,33 
Householder, Los Angeles..... 64| 271| 26| 88| ,324 
Dunrett, Spokane........... .| 114| 460| 73] 149| .323 
H. Hillebrand, Los Angeles....| 56| 210) 39| 68| .323 
Donahue, Portland-Salt Lake..| 140| 597| 114| 192| .321 
Freeman, Seattle........ ....| 141] 533] 82| 171] .320 
Gannon, Los Angele3......... 98| 403| 71| 129| .320 
Tozier, Salt Lake. ........... | 22) 75| 11] 24| .320 
Nordyke, Spokane............| 131| 497| 109| 158| .317 
War ; Butte... veros ores 126 494 97 157 314 
Wilmot, Butte...... Saat s 97| 379] 77|: 120| .316 
Burns, San Francisco.........| 111| 437| 75| 136| .311 
Dunn, Helena..........o.... 51; 186| 23| 58,.311 
Brown, Helena-Seattle........| 21| 77| 10| 24] .311 
Carrisch, Helena.............| 103| 402| 62| 128| .310 
Larocque, Butte.............] 107| 437] 88| 134| .306 
Sears, Los AngeleS.....o....o. 33) 137| 30} 421.30C 
Weed, San Fran,-Spo.-Salt L..| 128| 497| 66| 152| .305 
Shaffer, Butte. ep oe ée eege eege ee e 119 484 82 148 305 
Hanley, Portland-Salt Lake...| 139| 562| 73] 171| ,304 
T. Kelly, Butte-Salt Lake..... 30| 102} 21} 31] .303 
Rockenfleld, Tacoma-Seattle...| 134| 510| 92] 154] .301 
Treadway, Seattle............! 117] 446) 71| 134| .300 


NORTHERN LEAGUE. 

Winnipeg won the Northern League championship, 

although Grand Forks made a good fight. The other 
clubs were outclassed. 

















%| ol] a è 
Ò 

Clubs. BB el] tals S 
Sleiäëleislz? 
Slajs[Si5[5 8 
Blololalala|s 
WinnipDeK...oooooooooooor..: ..... 13 12 16 11/13/65 
Grand ForkS.....oooooooooooo.o. ..16 10/15/11/15|57 
COrooksLol. cosas nissan 5110 12/12/1655 
FargO0...o.ooooo.ooopos.s.. e ee ee 040... 0 A 5 8 9110156 
DUTIES iio sica 7 7 7111 9/41 
Superi0P...ooooooonoooosrooso 6 1 4 7 8 26 

Games lo08t...oo.. wee pe e Spee oe ee eg 28 36 41 61 51 63 
W. . P. C. W. L. P.C. 
’ Winnipeg ....| 65) 28} .699|| Duluth ......] 41| 51] .446 
Grand Forks. .| 57| 36] .613|| Fargo ....... 36| 61| .371 
Crookston ...| 55| 41| .573||Superior ..... 26| 63| .292 

















MISSOURI VALLEY LEAGUE. 
The standing of the clubs on September 27, the 
elose of the second series, follows. The deciding se- 
ries was not played: 

















] WILIE GT W.| L.|P. C. 
Sfedalia ...... 51 18, To Y | Joplin "9.709209 36 34 ,D10 
Springfield >.. | 38 30| Dën. Fort Scott....| 30| 39| 1435 
lola ......:..1 38| 31| -551| Pittsburg ....| 13| 54| -194 


SOUTH SIDE LEAGUE, 
Long Island. 
The Hempstead club won the championship of the 
South Side League, of Long Island, after a close 
and intercsting race. 

















Hempstead . i| 41 611 || Freeport E 2 A9 
.. e reepor ecce A : 
acer nter 11| 9|:550||Gedarhurst `` "1 7| 12] 368 


COTTON STATES LEAGUE. 
There was a close race between the Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg clubs. The others trailed far behind. 


W, L. | P. C. 
T4 61| .474 


64| .46 
15| ,830 


P. C. W. 

.644 55 
.603 56 
496 37 


L. 
41 
70, 46 
59| 60 


Pine Bluff.... 
Greenville ... 
Monroe een 


Baton Rouge.. 
Vicksburg e... 


Natchez esee 
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The ten leading batters of the Cotton States 
League were as follows: 


Players, 


IA. BIS H.| P.C. 
Sbeiton, Pine Bluff.............. eee 


22 


50 

mith, Greenville... cece ccc ce enn le 08 
Persons, Baton Rougte....ooooooooo... | 56 17 304 
Frost, NatchezZ....ooo.oooooooorooroooo. | 406 | 142 | .298 
Kelly, Greenville... i.e vuoi a 189 56 2900 
Gettinger, Natchez, ...ooooooooo.ooo..| 442 | 129 | .292 
Murphy, Baton Rouge.......... 55... 1430 | 125 | .201 
Gallace, Greenville ....oooooooooooo...| 49 14 | .290 
Longley, Pine Bluff ....oooooooooo... | 470 | 134 | .255 
Pender, Baton Rouge......... EN wes 454 | 129 | .234 


NEW YORK STATE LEAGUE. 
Owing to many disputed and postponed games, the 
Board of Directors of this league declared the fol- 
lowing to be the official standing of the clubs: ` 


W.| L.|P.C. W.| L.|P. C. 
Schenectady .| 82 .625|| Utica .......| 61| 62] .495 
Troy (WWW 70 D95 Ilion €*06999299 52 T72 125 
Syracuse .....| 79| 53| .598|¡ Binghamton. ..| 90| 72| .209 
Albany .c...o.oo 63 61 .508 | À., J. & G. ee 41 82 933 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING FEATS. 


Splendid batting was accomplished by various 
players of the National League at one time or tlic 
other during the past season. "The greatest batting 
feat of the year was accomplished by Mike Donlin, 
of the Cincinnati team, on the Queen City grounds, 
September 22. In two games against Philadelphia 
Donlin went to the bat seven times and made six 
hits. Four of the drives were good for three bases 
and were made in succession. May 28 Doyle, of 
Brooklyn, made four hits out of four times up, in- 
cluding a single, double and two triples. 7 





May '" 
Clarke, of Pittsburg, made a single, double, triple and 
a home run out of four times to the bat. July 16 
Beaumont, of Pittsburg, made a great record with a 
single, triple and two home runs out of five times 
up. Leach, of Pittsburg, as late as September 23 
made Taylor, of New York, suffer to the extent of 
five hits out of as many times to the batters' box, 
including three singles, triple and a home run. Don- 
lin, of Cincinnati, Ritchey and Leach, of Pittsburg, 
are the only players in the National League who 
made five hits in a single game out of as many ef- 
forts to do business with opposing pitchers. 


WONDERFUL TRIPLE PLAYS, 


Four times during the National League battles of 
1903 were three men put out with the rapidity of a 
streak of lightning. The first flash took place at 
Brooklyn May 19, where Beckley and Corcoran, of the 
Reds, retired the side in less time than it takes to 
tell. With Strang on second and Sheckard on first 
Dobbs smashed a corker toward right field. Beck- 
ley jumped up and got his hands on the ball, caught 
it as it was falling and stepped on first. Turning, 
he sent the sphere to Corcoran at second. 'The throw 
was short, but Corcoran got it an ineh from the 
ground, and, with his face buried in the dust, his 
feet planted squarely against the bag, the first triple 
play of the year was completed. 

Cincinnati figured in the second massacre at Cin- 
cinnati June 10, where New York was made to suffer 
in the twinkling of an eye. With MeGann on second 
and Mertes on first, Babb attempted to sacrifice. His 
effort resulted in a short, low fly, which Magoon, who 
was covering third, captured on a run toward the 
plate. MeGann and Mertes had started at the crack 
of the bat, and Magoon shot the ball to Kelly at 
first base, settling Mertes, who, in turn, fired the 
leather to Morrissey at second. 

July 1 St. Louis fell victims to New York when 
Bresnahan caught a difficult line drive which the 
base runner on second thought would fall safe. The 
Cardinal on third waited until the ball was captured 
and then tried to score. A quick throw by Bresna- 
han to Gilbert at second settled the occupant of that 
bag. Whirling around, Davis fired the ball to War- 
ner, who nailed the runner at the plate. 

September 18 New York placed the Reds on the 
list at Cincinnati by nipping a batting rally by a 
great catch by Gilbert. Both Donlin and Seymour 
had hit safe and were on third and second.  'The 
New York infield moved up to catch Donlin at the 
plate. Dolan sent up a short fly midway between 
second base and centre field. It was too far in for 
Bresnahan, who was playing well toward left.  Gil- 
bert started on a run, and, with his back to the 
stands, caught the ball, electrifying the spectators. 
A throw to Babb at second settled Seymour, and an- 
other to Lauder at-third put Donlin on the slab. 


DOUBLE ERRORLESS GAMES. 


Double errorless games are considered rare feats 
in the national game, During the heat of champion- 
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ship struggles it seems remarkable that not a mis- 
play is recorded against any of the players of the 
opposing sides. Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia 
and Brooklyn have figured frequently in the following 
clean fielding contests: 


May 10—Pittsburg and New York, 

June 2—Pittsburg and New York, 

June 3—St. Louis and Philadelpuia. 

June 8—Cincinnati aud Brooklyn. 

July 31—Brooklyn and Phuadelphia, 
August 3—St, Louis and Pittsburg. 
August 8—Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
August 11—New York and Brooklyn. 
August 15—Brooklyn and St. Louis, 
August 17—Brooklyn and St. Louis. 
August 20—Brooklyn and Chicago, , 
August 24—Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
August 28—Cincinnati and Chicago, 
August 29—Pittsburg and St. Louis. ` 
August 31— Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 
September 3—Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 
September 15—-Pittsburg and Boston. 
September 17—St. Louis and Brooklyn, . 
September 21—Cincinnati and Philadelphia, 

The longest game of the season was played at 
Pittsburg, Kansas, July 7, between the Pittsburg and 
Joplin clubs. It was of 21 innings and was won by 
Pittsburg—5 to 4. 

The Chicago and Greater New York teams of the 
American League played an eighteen-inning game at 
Chicago on June 25. ‘The score was a tie at six runs. 

The Pittsburgs made a record for consecutive shut- 
out games. ‘The Pirates’ opponents failed to score 
against them for fifty-six consecutive innings.  Dur- 
ing tbe six consecutive shut-outs New York was 
twice victimized. Boston suffered three times and 
Philadelphia once. “Deacon”? Philippi and Sam 
Leever each scored two of them, and Ed Doheny and 
Irwin Wilhelm one apiece. Forty-one hits were 
made by the blanked teams without a run, while the 
awakened champions laid in thirty-two tallies. 

At Monroe, La., on June 5, the Baton Rouge and 
Monroe teams played an eighteen-inning game with- 
, out either side scoring. 

Pitcher Lynch, of Brown University, made the 
marvellous record of twenty-one strike-outs in a 
game against Columbia in Providence on June 17. 
The Browns won the game—6 to 0. 

On August 10 the Kingston and Hudson teams, of 
the Hudson River League, played a twenty-inning 
game, which ended in a tie at two runs. 

Oliver Faulkner, pitcher for the Wilmington (Del.) 
Athletic Club team, established a world's record by 
pitching seventy-seven innings without a run being 
scored against him. The best previous performance 
was by Pitcher James H. Wiggs, of Helena, Mont., 
who in 1902 blanked all opponents for forty-four con- 
secutive innings. 

“Rube? Waddell made the strike-out record of 
the big leagues of the season on July 14 by striking 
out fourteen of the Chicago American team. In 
thirty-seven games he pitched Waddell ‘‘fanned’’ 301 
batters. 

HOW MANY PLAYERS WERE USED. 


Just two players in the entire National League 
went through every game in original positions played 
from the opening of the season, April 15, to the close, 
September 27. This honor belongs to Centre Fielder 
Beaumont, of Pittsburg, and Third Baseman Grem- 
inger, of Boston. Seymour, of Cincinnati, and Sheck- 
ard, of Brooklyn, also participated in every game, but 
were benched by the umpire. Including players who 
have shifted from one position to another, 314 play- 
ers were put in the fleld during 1903. The tabulated 
list which follows shows exactly how many players 
each club used: 





3 
3 sl e JL : 
Positions. E E SÍISISISIg =A 2 
EE sigais|s|z/4 
Si Siei 2 3|l8l8|42 
om |e 9 |.d |. |. pl o 
ol&izjojloihimidi&m 
Pitchers.........[ 9|11| 7/|10|16]10| 7110! 80 
Catchers........ 5| 4| 3| 3] 5| 3| 3| 5, 31 
First basemen....| 4] 4] 3| 6] 4] 5| 5| 2] 33 
Second basemen..| 5| 2] 3] 5] 4] 3] 2] 5] 29 
Third basemen...| 4] 3] 5| 7| 2| 4| 1] 2] 28 
Shortstop8....... 3| 3| 3| 4121 5| 2| 25 
Left fielders..... | 6] 9] 41 2| 3 2|] 3| 2] 31 
Centre fielders...| 3| 1| 31 41 2| 3| 21 9] 27 
Right fielders....| 3| 5] 2| 81 51 5] 21 5| 2¢ 
0tala........142| 42 | 33 | 43 | 45 | 37 | 30 | 42 | 314 


REMARKABLE PITCHING FEATS. 
There was no end of splendid box work by the 
National League 
April 15, 1903. 


itchers since play was first called 
he most noteworthy exhibitions of 


1 . 
-Leever, Pittsburg. s ee oi e 


accurate and expert twirling was by Fraser, of Phil- 
adelphía, and Ewing, of Cincinnati. ¡September 18, 
at Chicago, Fraser let down the Windy City team 
without a hit or a run. Exactly one month previous 
to Fraser's great work Ewing, of Cincinnati, was 
robbed of the credit of a no-hit game by Umpire 
Moran at New York. Not the shadow of a bingle , 
had been made off of Ewing up to the ninth inning. 
After two were out Dunn hit:a sharp drive toward 
left. Corcoran made a grand stop and fired the ball 
to Beckley an eyelash before Dunn reached the bag. 
The scorers had already entered an out, when they 
were dumfounded to see Moran declare Dunn safe. 
Dunn got no farther than second and New York was 
Shut out—7 to 0. Next in point of interest to the 
above two wonderful contests was that of Ames, of 
New York, who made his debut in fast society by 
defeating the Cardinals at St. Louis September 14 in 
a five-inning game without allowing a hit or a run. 
Mathewson, of New York, also has a five-inning no- 
hit game to his credit. September 5 Brooklyn went 
down before this famous pitcher—3 to 1—without 
any sort of bingle to their credit. 

The Brooklyn pitchers lead the list of having ac- 
complished the most feats, closely followed by Cin- 
cinnati. Frank Hahn, of the Reds, has pitched four . 
games this year allowing but four hits. Suthoff, of 
Cincinnati, is the only twirler in the League who has 
pitched two games, allowing but two hits each. 
The full list of feats for 1903 is as follows: 


1 


Pitchers. 


Two Hits, 


No. Games 
Five Hits. 


Four Hits. 
imm IN ad IH Y OO NON CONS NIG Y EE I e IO Pon GS Oc Ic Go e c. No. of Feat, 


No. Games 
No Hits. 
No. Games 
One Hit. 
No. Games 
Three Hits 
No. Games 
No. Games 


Hahn, Cincinnati.......... 
Suthoff, Cincinnati........ 
Ewing, Cincinnati.......... 
Phillips, Cincinnati........ 
Poole, Cincinnati.......... 
Harper, Cincinnati......... 
Philippi, Pittsburg......... 


cocoo 


Kennedy, Pittsburg...... m 
Doheny, Pittsburg. bac a Bai 
Wilhelm, Pittsburg......... 
Falkenberg, Pittsburg....... 
McGinnity, New York...... 
Mathewson, N. Y........... 
Taylor, New York........ af 
Ames, New York...... P 
Miller, New York.......... 
Weimer, Chicago........... 
Taylor, Chicago............ 
Wicker, St. Louis-Chicago. .. 
Lundgren, Chicago......... 
Currie, St, Louis-Chicago. .. 
Menefee, Chicago.......... 
Willis, Boston... 
Pittinger, Boston.......... 
Piatt, Boston.............. 
Malarky, Boston........... 
Williams, Ch,-Ph.-Bos...... 
Duggleby, Philadelphia..... 
Fraser, hiladelph Ma 
Mitchell, Philadelphia...... 
Sparks, Philadelpbia....... 
Burchell, Philadelphia...... 
Garvin, Brooklyn......... à 
Behmidt, Brooklyn......... 
Jones, Brooklyn...... PD UL 
Reidy, Brooklyn........... 
Evans, Brooklyn........... 
McFarland St. Louis. c..... 
pa t. Louis........ 
Brown, St, Louis..... essee 
Hackett, St. Louis. ....... . 
O'Neill, St. Louis. ......... U 
Rhoads, St, Louis.......... 0 
Sanders, St. Louis. ....... 40 


DRAWN BATTLES OF 1903. 


Nine times during the season teams fought and 
struggled to the wire without result. Four times the 
contests were of eleven innings. 


Oe ka kat E 
MOCO HR ODWWORNEWHOORROONONOPONNEEROPNAHMHENWNE 


HO2ooosoo 


200 


cc 


OOC Ce 
oOOoOoOHmMOOOQoOooOOocOooOooOooOooooOooOoocoOcooooooommOoOOoomRooocom.oco 


GO aaa aaa al ao aaa E ao le) 
SHOOCSOCCOCOHNONHKOOCCOR HH ba bah O) jud CO d O O O O AA AO O ARO t DO O Mt O O pa pd 
DOHOOCH u O m M 0O NOO OO O O O M nm Y A M M ONO WOOO MNN O O m O l i O O lM OO a 


— — Ó— E M e eg CT, O EE amm ap 





i | d | 
Date. = Clubs. 3 Date. | Clubs. E 
£ di E d 
Apr, 19/11 New York..| 5|(Sept. 2 6|Boston .....| 6 
Brooklyn ...| 5 Philadelphia.| 6 
May 27'11|Cincinnati. ..| 2||Sept, 8| S|New York...| 4 
| hiladelphia.| 2 rooklyn ...| 4 
June 22:11|Cincinnati...| 6|| Sept, 18| 9|New York...| 9 
Philadelphia,' 6 t. uis...| 9 
June 29| 8| Boston 20H 0|| Sept. 11] 9|St, Louis...|.5 
¡| |Chicago ....| O Brooklyn ...| 5 
Aug, 24/11|Pi:tsburg ...| 2 
| !Philadelphia.| 2 
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For the first time ín years the West signally de- 
feated the East in the National League race of 1903: 


WEST VS. EAST. 


Clubs, |N. GO Brk, | Phil. | Bos. E rra E 
Pittsburg....... 6 5 7 8 26 207 
Cincinnati...... 4 6 8 8 26 .565 
Chicago.........| 3 8 4 6 22 53T 
St. Louis. ee e ee € 3 2 6 3 14 359 

Games lost....| 16 19 28 25 88 -521 


EAST VS. WEST. 





Clubs. — | Pog. | cin. | cni [e c. [Snes] E C 

New York...... 4 6 8 1 25 .609 
Brooklyn....... 5 4 6 20 .513 
Philadelphia....| 2 7 4 4 17 .317 
Boston.........] 2 2 | 3 8 15 .375 
Games lost... J 13 20 19 25 TT | .4T9 


The following table shows the gains and losses 
made by the National League teams as compared with 
their showing in 1902. New York sbowed the most 


improvement: 
Ces 
Club. | 1908, | 1902, [Ran | ¿Qs 
Gain. | Loss, 
Pittsburg........ .650 . 141 1 E 91 
New York........ ,604 .353 8 251 as 
Chicago.......... 594 .496 5 98 $ 
Cincinnati........ ,D32 .500 4 32 s 
Brooklyn......... .015 .D43 2 ‘ee 28 
Boston. .......... .420 .993 3 113 
Philade]phia......| .363 .409 7 v 86 
St. Louis......... 314 418 6 e 104 


The post-season games between teams of the Na- 
tional and American leagues resulted in favor of the 
American League as follows: 





American Victories. _ National Victories. 
Boston .............] Di Pittsburg ...........] 3 
Chicago ....essssesse| TI| Chicago cios] T 
St. Louis8....... 5 St. Lou e ruere 2 
Cleveland ...........| 6| Cincinnati ..........| 3 
Athletics ...ooooooooo| 4¡| Philadelphia .........] 3 
St. Louis............{ ol] Cincinnati il 2 
Cleveland ....oooo.o». | Bt. Lou... mL. 

Total VE 29 Total ee ee ee ee ee ee 20 


CHANGES IN BASEBALL RULES. 


At the joint meeting of the National and Amer- 
ican baseball leagues, held in Chicago in February 
some small changes were made in the playing rules, 
with the object of reaching more uniformity. A uni- 
form foul strike rule (that of the National Associa- 
tion rules) was adopted, and changes were made in 
rules 1 and 33. A new section was added to rule 1, 
regulating the height of the pitcher’s box and 
the slope from the box to the base lines and the 
home plate. Section 3 of rule 33 was amended to 
rend: ‘‘A balk shall constitute any delivery of the 
ball to the batsman by the pitcher while either foot 
of the pitcher is back of the plate." These changes 
were adopted unanimously after discussion, though 
the foul strike rule was opposed by the representa- 
tives of the American League. 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF BASEBALL LEAGUES. 


ton, president, Rock Island, UI: American Associa- 
tion, T. J. Hickey, Chicago, IL: New York League, 
J. H. Farrell president, Auburn, N. Y.; Indiana- 
Ilinois-Iowa League, M. H. Sexton, president, Rock 
Island, Ill; Pacific-National League, W. H. Lucas, 
president, Spokane, Wash.; Southern League, W. M. 
Kavanaugh, president, Little Rock, Ark.; Connecti- 
cut League, Sturgis Whitlock, president, Huntington, 
Conn.; New England League, T. H. Murnane, presi- 
dent, Boston, Mass.; Texas League, N. H. Lassiter, 
president, Fort Worth, Tex.; Central League, G. W. 
Bement, president, Evansville, Ind.; Missouri Valley 
League, D. M. Shively, president, Kansas City, 
Kas.; Northern League, D. L. Laxdall, president, 
Cavalier, N. D.; South Texas League, Max Stuben- 
rauch, president, Galveston, 'Tex.; Cotton States’ 
League, George W. Wheatley, president, Greenville, 
Miss.; Kentucky-Tennessee League, Jacob Zimbro, 
Jr., secretary, Henderson, Ky.; Hudson River 
League, W. A. McCabe, president, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; Iowa-South Dakota League, W. L. Baker, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Board of Arbitration—M. H. Sexton, W. H. Lucas, 
James H. O’Rourke, T. H. Murnane, W. M. 
Kavanaugh. 


THE COLLEGE SEASON. 


Princeton is fully entitled to the college cham- 
pionship of 1903. The "Tigers defeated Yale two 
games out of the three played between them, and 
also won their only contest of the season with Har- 
vard. It was unfortunate that the series was not 
completed between Princeton and Harvard, as both 
defeated Yale twice, but as the season's record 
stands Princeton has the biggest percentage of games 
won, and her title to premier honors eannot be dis- 
puted according to the figures. 

The season's series was one of the most interest- 
ing ever played by the *''big three.” Of the six 
games played three were won by the close margin of 
a single run. 

The most exciting contest of the year was the 
deciding game between Yale and Princeton on the 
Polo Grounds, New York City, June 13. Each club 
had won a game, and the result of the third game 
was virtually decisive of the championship. At the 
beginning of the ninth inning the score stood 6 to 5, 
in favor of Yale, but the Tigers by one of the best 
and pluckiest batting rallies ever seen in a college 
game made six runs and won out, 7 to 6. 

The sport was more than usually popular among 
the colleges during 1903, the attendance at the games 
being larger than in any previous season. In New 
York City, on neutral grounds, nearly 10,000 spec- 
tators witnessed the Yale-Princeton game on June 13. 

College players heretofore have been very weak 
in batting, but this season there was a decided change 
for the better. The fielding was fully up ‘to the high 
Standard of previous years. 

The scores of the ‘‘big three" games during the 
Season were as follows: 

May 23, Princeton, 6; Harvard, 5. 

May 30, Yale, 2; Princeton, 1. 

June 6, Princeton, 10; Yale, 6. 

June 13, Princeton, 7; Yale, 6. 

June 18, Harvard, 5; Yale, 2. 

June 23, Harvard, 10; Yale, 6. 

The pitehers who did the best work were Clarkson. 
Harvard; Stevens, Princeton, and Bowman, Yale. 


STANDING OF COLLEGE CLUBS. 




















Prince-| Har- Per 

National League—Harry C. Pulliam, president, St. - ton. | vard. | mue | Won: | dent. 
James Building, New York City, N. Y. Princeton... .. ve e] as 1 2 3 0750 

American League—Ban Johnson, president, Chi- Harvard............] .. d 2 2 | -867 
cago, Ill. Vale corsa so 1 .. ee J e. 0 

l Lost cra 1 | 1 | 4 | | 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
BASEBALL LEAGUES, SUMMARY. 

President, P. T. Powers, 220 Broadway, New 
York; Secretary, J. H. Farrell, Box 214, Auburn, | Won. | Lost. | Per C. 
N. Y. Princeton ...... eco nl 3 1 «150 

League Members—Eastern League, P. T. Powers, ar MATER 2 1 :867 
president, New York; Western League, M. H. Sex- ale "PP nnn ..1.....O0..... 1 4 .200 

CHAMPIONSHIP CLUBS OF 1903. 

League. Club. League. Club. League. Club. 
National..............|Pittsburg. New England..... + +... | Lowell. Ken., Ill. and Tenn.... |Cairo. 
AmericaN............. Boston. ` Connecticut State......|Holyoke. exas..... eec o. [Dallas. 
Eastern...............| Jersey City. ||Central...............|South Bend. ||Scuthern Texas........ | Galveston. 
American Association. ..|St. Paul. Three I5... Bloomington. || New York State.:...... Schenectady, 
Southern.......... «++ | Memphis. Cotton States. ......... Baton Rouge. | Missouri Valley........ Sedalia, 
Western Association....! Milwaukee. Northern............. Winnipeg. 
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"e Jenatzy, 
Winner of the Gordon 


Bennett Cup. 
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~ Baron Pierre de Crawhez, 
Winner of the Circuit des Ardennes. 


AUTOMOBILE RACING AND RECORDS. 


A. G. BATCHELDER, Editor 


Automobile racing of real competitive worth is 
more or less a matter of accident. In a majority of 
instances the result is determined by an excess of 
horse power. The daring of the operator is an occa- 
sional factor. But seldom have machines of equal 
horse power and drivers of the same ability been 
pitted against one another. When these rare in- 
Stances occurred the onlookers displayed enthusiasm 
to an intense degree, for the sight is unquestionably 
most spectacular; and though mechanical, the adjunct 
of human direction absorbs the spectator. 

Outside of the unsatisfactory Spring trials in con- 
nection with the completion of the American cup 
team for the Irish race, all competition in this coun- 
try has been confined to the tracks, with their dusty 
surfaces and difficult turns. Two fatal and several 
bad accidents caused considerable adverse criticism of 


what appeared to be a dangerous risk, in which even 


TT yh hots ie E RA DG ES: T DE ES TS GK Lk Ae ptn 


greater share of the honors. 


“Motor.” 


the lives of the spectators were placed in jeopardy. 
It became apparent that the crowd must be kept at 
a safe distance from the outer rail of the track, and 
this quickly done, the American enthusiast renewed 
E aoe in the exciting and railroad form of com- 
petition. 


RACING CRAFT OF THE'SEASON. 


The American Automobile Association, through its 
racing board, adopted a classification which divided 
the machines irrespective of motor power into four 
different weights. Beginning with the ‘‘free-for-all,’’ 
the next class was for cars under 1,800 pounds, then 
under 1,200 pounds, and finally under 800 pounds. 
The gasoline driven vehicle, the steam propelled flyer 
and the electric speed skeleton fought it out on 
many tracks, and the gasoline machine obtained the 
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The racing craft constructed in this country bore 
all sorts of freak names. The Winton ‘‘Bullet No. 
2," though a disappointment in the cup race in Ire- 
land, greatly redeemed itself. The Ford ''999," an 
unwieldy form of juggernaut, first appropriated the 
mile honors under the guidance of Barney Oldfield, 
the time being 55 4-5 sec., negotiated July 25 on the 
Empire City Track. Subsequently the champion, on 
the same track, piloted the Winton car within a fifth 
second of this record. Again, at the Ingleside track, 
San Francisco, November 8, Oldfield repeated within 
a fifth of the record. Finally at Los Angeles the 
“Bullet” did the trick, November 20, with x mile in 
55 sec. Then, two days later, Oldfield cut off another 
fifth second. 

The ''Gray Wolf" had an inning of disaster, and 
three of its pilots experienced narrow escapes, Albert 
Champion, the third one, being the most unfortunate. 
It was on his debut into automobile racing at the 
Brighton Beach track, October 31, that the fearless 
Champion smashed through the fence as a result of 
| the poor surface of the track. A broken leg was the 
; lueky extent of his injuries. 






YYTERI EN DO PE z Map aiaiai C at aia "um 
The Colun Vh fade the Record Ru 


The Olds ''Pirate," with Dan Wurgis at the helm, 
established records for machines under 1,200 pounds 
that may stand for some time. 

Tre Baker ''Torpedo Kid," the White ‘‘Turtle’’ 
and “Snail”” and the Stearns ''"Dragon" were among 
the peculiarly named machines, added to whieh were 
the foreign makes, the Decauville, Darracq, ' Renault, 
Mercedes, Richard-Brasier and Panhard. Henri Page, 
a Paris-Madrid survivor, handled a Decauville in a 
victorious manner until his enforced return to 
France for army service. Frank LaRoche added lustre 
to the Darraeq colors, and M. G. Bernin made a repu- 
tation for himself and the Renault in the concluding 
metropolitan meet at Brighton Beach. 


THE IDEAL RACECOURSE. 


The ideal speeding course of America undoubtedly 
exists on the Florida beach near Ormond and Day- 
tona, where a big meet is scheduled for the month of 
January. Unless all indications fail, the American 
straightaway record of 514-5 sec., made by Henri 
Fournler on the Coney Island Boulevard, New York 
City, November, 1901, will be erased. It would not 
be surprising if the European straightaway flenres 
were also altered. This beach permits of twenty 
miles and more of straightaway speeding, packs as 
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2 from Chicago to 
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hard as any boulevard, and the scorcher can satisfy 
his racing proclivities to the utmost, with no fear 
of ''time traps’’ or danger of collision with other 


vehicles, 
WHAT HAPPENED IN EUROPE. 

The automobile racing season of 1903 in Europe 
was not as well filled with ‘‘events’’ as was that of 
1902, but it was the theatre of still greater develop- 
ment of speed. This extra speed was demonstrated in 
Ve Paris-Madrid race, which was cut short at Bor- 

eaux. 

Operations were begun at Nice, and this meeting 
came to a sad ending by the death of Count Zborow- 
Ski in the bill climbing contest on La Turbie (near 
Nice), April 1. 

Next was the Paris-Madrid disaster, and the best 
part of the itinerary, Paris to Bordeaux, afforded the 
opportunity for a demonstration of the speed capacity 
of 1903 machines. Gabriel, with a Mors, maintained 
2 average speed of 106 kilometers (66 miles) an 
our. 

The international cup race in Ireland gave Jenatzy 


his first big ‘‘win.’’ Jenatzy, it will be remembered, 


Denti aia E 





was originally an ‘‘electric man,’’ end he won a few 
races in early days with his battery box, but the 
petrol machines soon became too swift for him, even 
when he entered the contests later with his famous 
*machine mixte," which was a mixture of electricity 
and petrol power. Jenatzy’s victory with the Mer- 
cedes in the cup race landed him definitely within 
the regular brigade. 

The Ostend straightaway mile dashes in July de- 
veloped a comparatively new star, Rigolly, whose 
100 horse power Gobron-Brillie had not been dreaded 
up to that time by the other drivers, in spite of its 
formidable engines. Rigolly showed that his Ostend 
performance was not a ''fluke" by taking the princl- 
pal honors at the Laffrey hill climbing contests, near 
Grenoble, a few weeks later. 

Baron de Crawhez, the Belgian, with a Pipe ma- 
chine (Belgian make), also supplied a good showing 
at Ostend. besides winning the Circuit des Ardennes. 

The Paris-Madrid affair spoiled what might have 
been a busy season of road racing, thougb the Irish 
and Ardennes races followed it. There were, instead, 
hill climbing contests and similar competitions. This 
year may bring about special tracks in Europe for au- 
tomobile racing. The idea may become an actuality 
also in this country. 
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In the compilation of these records the fastest times accomplished have been given, 


THE RECORD SLATE. 


acceptance in some cases has been delayed, and, perhaps, may be withheld by the governing body. 
p:esent time automobile competition in America is, like the automobile, becoming ''standardized," if such a 


term can be 


Distance 
(Miles). 


...... 





Distance 
(Miles). 


used, 


Time. 
0:54 4-5 
1:50 1-5 
2:50 3-4 
3:47 3-4 
4:40 1-5 
5 :42 
6:39 1-4 
7:37 1-4 
8:34 1-2 
9:32 1-2 
10:29 3-4 
11:27 3-4 
12:25 3-4 
13:23 3-4 
14:21 
25 :25 2-5 
26 :42 
21:51 
29:12 
80:28 4-5 
81:44 1-5 
1:17:50 


Time. 
0:59 4-5 
1:59 4-5 
2:59 
8:58 4-5 
4:58 4-5 
5:58 4-5 
6:59 
7:59 
9 :01 3-5 
10:06 
15:07 1-5 


Alex. Winton.. 


ES EELER T VAEZ 


In the belief that under existin 
f regardless of any technicalities which might deprive the per 
the following tables are herewith submitted: 


ALL WEIGHTS AND MOTIVE POWERS. 


though their official 


At the 


i It is not an easy task to separate the machines into their propcer classes, and the racing 
regulations in genera] call for considerable improvement, 
automobilist desires to know the fastest time, 
formers of their honors, 


cireumstanceg the 


I 
| Holder. Machine, Place. Date. | 
‘Barney Oldfield....... ..| Winton “Bullet No, 2",....|Los Angeles, Oal........ Nov. 22, 1903 | 
Barney Oldfleld......... Winton “Bullet No. 2”..... Los Angeles, Oul........ Nov. 20, 1903 
Barney Oldfleld......... Winton “Bullet No. 2”.....|Denver.......o..o..o.o... Oct. 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield...... ...|Winton “Bullet No. 2’’.....|Denver...... E .. (Oct, 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield........ .| Winton “Bullet No. 2"7,....|Los Angeles, Cal........ Nov, 22, 1903 
Barney Oldfield.........|Winton-“Bullet No. 2”.....|Denver..........o.o..o...! Oct. 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield...... [Winton “Bullet No. 2”.....[|Denver........oooo.o.... ¡Oct, 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield......... Winton “Bullet No, 2”..... Denver. ere ee Ae es ‘Oct. 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield......... i Winton “Bullet No. 2”.....[|Denver...oooomo.o...... Oe, 0, 1903 
Barney Oldfield......... i Winton ‘‘Bullet No. 2"7..... Denger. ann Oct. 30, 1908 
Barney Oldfleld......... {Winton “Bullet No. 2".....|Denver.......... esee Oct. 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield.........¡ Winton “Bullet No. 2"7..... Denger. ann ll 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield.........| Winton “Bullet No. 2.....|Denver...ooooooo..... Oct. 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield.........| Winton “Bullet No. 2".....|Denver......... IG, 30, 1903 
Barney Oldfield.........|Winton “Bullet No. 2””.....|Denver.....oooo.......¡Oct, 80, 1903 
Henry Fournier.........| Mors... c eee eee eo eee [Fort Erie, Canada......|Sept. 26, 1901 
Henry Fournier.........|Mors..... eee eee eee eee [Fort Erie, Canada......|Sept. 26, 1901 
Henry Fournier... ..... [MOIS oou hm eher Fort Erie, Canada. .....|Sept. 26, 1901 
Henry Fournier......... Mors....eeeee eee eee (or Erie, Canada......|Sept. 26, 1901 
Henry Fournier......... MOIS. e rae CR Fort Erie, Canada......|Sept. 26, 1901 
Henry Fournier......... NIDES ue e oy Careers Pe Fort Erie, Canada...... EE 26, 1901 

KONSUM ep 





Winton....... Pues eos ere Vade 


ESA 


Barney Oldfield and the Winton “Bullet No. 2 ` 






Chicago........ eee 


A ES TS 


MACHINES OF ALL MOTIVE POWERS UNDER 1,800 POUNDS, 


Holder, 


Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Barney Oldfield 
Henri Page.... 


Machine, Place. 
€ Winton “Pup”............ ¡Empire City Track......... |Oct. 
it Winton “Pup”............ Empire City Track......... |Oct. 
Maa Winton *Pup"............ [Empire City Track......... |Oct. 
MM Winton “Pup”............ Empire City Track......... |Oct. 
n Winton “Pup”............ [Empire City Track......... jOct. 
V ae Winton ‘“‘Pup’’............ | Empire City Track......... |Oct. 
EN Winton 'Pup"............|Empire City Track......... |Oct. 


eevee 


Winton *Pup"............ 


Decauville............... 





Empire City Track......... {Oct 


eer, [Empire City Track......... 
Winton ‘‘Pup’’..... CE , |Empire City Track......... 
. ¡Empire City Track......... 


. 18, 1900 


y 
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MACHINES OF MOTIVE POWER UNDER 1,200 POUNDS. 

Distance Time. | Holder, Machine, Place. Date. 
14... 1:14 2-5 ¡D, Wurgis.......... Oldsmobile ''Pirate''....... . |Syracuse, N. Y..... Seis ae e Sept. 12, 1903 
aura 2:24 1-5 lb: Wurgis..........|Oldsmobile ‘‘Pirate’’....... Syracuse, A EE Sept, 12, 19038 
SAP 3:31 1-2 |D. WurgiS.......... Oldsmobile ‘‘Pirate’’....... Syracuse, NY AA sept. 12, 1903 
e ve 4:40 1-4 |D. Wurgis..........|Oldsmobile ““Pirate””....... syracuse, N. Y............ Sept. 12, 1503 
Des vs | 5:49 D. Wurgis.......... Oldsmobile ‘‘Pirate’’....... syracuse, N. Y............ sept. 12, 1903 

Fastest intermediate mile, 1.07 2-5, 
STEAM MACHINES OF ALL WEIGHTS. 

P Milnce Time. | Holder. Machine, Place Date, 
lk 1:01 [George C. Cannon...... pecial........... A 944 Providence.......... Sus dés cius Sept. 21 
> tud qo 2:24 3-5 |George C. Cannon...... Special. ee EE EE Providence. Cs sys vs eb. 2€ 
eas aes 3:36 4-5 |George C. Cannon...... SDCCIA] A xr x veru Providence.......... i ar ag ept., 27 
4 e.c] o» 4:48 2-5 George C. Cannon...... Special ..9..:......e.. 6.0000... EE Sept. 21 
Dosen 5:56 3-5 |George C. Cannon......|Special.................... Providence «26.6.0 esa cast Sept. 27 
Boos 1:22 2-5 |J. L. Hedges. ...... aware White '""Turtle"........ o... [Cleveland........ A A Sept, 4 
Tiaa a 8 :39 J. L. Hedges.......... White ““Turtle””............ Cleveland..... sas] BODE: °4 
B. cess 9:51 J. L. Hedges seca | White ^'PUrtle Vou cuc e Cleveland. ......... eee eee Sept. 4 
9., 11:05 1-5 |J. L. Hedges. ...... [White “Turtle”"............ Cleveland... dee ee eee Sept. 4 

10... 12:20 4-5 |J. L. Hedges.......... White “Turtie””............ Cleveland. scans mm Sept. 4 

ELECTRIC MACHINES OF ALL WEIGHTS. 

Distance Time. | Holder, Machine. Place Date. 
looks 21 4-5 |D. Chisholm........|Baker “Torpedo Kid?...... Cleveland.. s s Sept, 4. 

" EUN 2:35 3-5 |D. Chisholm........|Baker * “Torpedo Kid”...... Cleveland............... ..|Sept, 4 
Ds :53 D. Chisholm........|Baker “Torpedo Kid”...... Gleveland.............. Sept, 4 
4 H oe 5 711 1-5 D. Chisholm. co... o. Baker * “Torpedo Kid” LLLI Cleveland. e.......0.........«.... Sept, 4 
Discos 6:29 3-5 |D. Chisholm........|Baker “Torpedo Kid”...... Clerveland.s s gang Kees ....|Sept, 4 

10...... 17:58 Baket ccs cvi wt xe o Rx rx xs Oct. 25, 1902 





W. C. Baker........ 


“Oldfield Driving the Winton “Bullet No. 2.” — 


MOTOR BICYCLES. 

















AMERICAN RECORD, 
Time. | Holder. | Machine. Place. Date. 
, 9:55 2-5| Albert Champion..... — CM GOlement.... rk or rone Charles River Park......... Sept. 7, 1908 
EUROPEAN RECORD. 
Time. | Holder. | Machine. Place. Date. 
1:09 2-h;F. W. Chase..... SC Ee Ee Canning Town, Eng......../Aug. 4,1902 
STRAIGHTAWAY (ROAD) RECORDS. 
ONE MILE EQUAL TO 1.61: KILOMETRES. 
AMERICAN. - 
Time, ! Holder. Machine. Place, Date. 
0:51 4-5 ¡Henry Fournier.........|MOrs.... eee eee ener nnne .|Coney Island Boulevard....|Nov. 16, 1901 
0:52 1-5 |Alex. Winton........... Winton “Bullet No. 1^...........- Ormond-Daytona Beach.. d Mar. 27, 1903 
1:06 1-5 |H. T. Thomas.......... [Oldsmobile ‘‘Pirate’’ d; .000 158.) .... Ormond-Daytona Bcach....|Mar. 27, 1903 
1:03 L. Riker........ .... |Ele SE e EE Ser Coney Island Boulevard.... |Nov. 16, 1901 
1:03 1-5 [Oscar Hedstrom......... Indian motorcycle ir ree reer Ormond-Daytona Beach.. .|Mar, 27, 1903 
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STRAIGHTAWAY (ROAD) RECORDS.—Continued, 
EUROPEAN. 
Time. | Holder. | Machine, | Place. | Date. ` 
0:46 |M. Augieres............. TE Se dev xau e Se oe |Dourdan, France.......... Nov, 12,1902 
ONE KILOMETRE EQUAL TO .621 OF A MILE. 
AMERICAN. 
0:32 4-5| Alexander Winton....... Winton “Bullet No, 1”........... .|Ormond-Daytona Beach....|Mar. 27, 1903 
0:42 H. T. Thomas........... Oldsmobile ‘‘Pirate’’ (1,000 lbs.) ....|Ormond-Daytona Beach... (Mar, 28, 190% 
0:39 Oscar Hedsirom.......... Indian motor bicycle.............. Ormond-Daytona Beach....|Mar. 28, 1903 
EUROPEAN. 
0:26 2-5|M. DuraJ............... Gobron-Brilie (100 H, P.)...... » |Dourdan, France.......... Nov, 5, 1903 
0:35 1-5.M. Lamberjack.......... | Griffon motor bicyele.............. Dourdan, France........ ..JNov. — b, 1903 





 Walthour. | 


BICYCLE RECORDS. 


Cycle racing experienced a fairly successful sea- 
Son, the features of which were the determined short 
distance championship fight between Kramer and 
Lawson, and the performance of Caldwell in cover- 
ing over 50 miles inside the hour. This was accom- 
plished on the new Charles River track at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on which record-breaking belt of 
boards poor Harry Elkes lost his life on June 17 
through the bursting of a wornout tire. All sport 
wherein danger lurks will have its victims, and the 
popular Elkes abruptly ended a career in which he 
had always stood in a class:by himself. 

It was not until the concluding Grand Circuit meet 
at Manhattan Beach that Frank Kramer clinched his 
championship honors for the second successive season. 
Iver Lawson supplied good opposition. but lacked the 
head work of the champion in several instances. 
These two outclassed all in the sprinting ranks. 

Whlle Walthour excelled during the continuance 
of the National Paced Circuit, subsequently he suf- 
fered a substantial number of reverses that tarnished 
his championship crown. It remained for Caldwell, 
the hardy wood chopper from New Hampshire, to 
crowd 50 miles inside the hour. though the erratic 
Munroe nearly accomplished several weeks previous. 

Joe Nelson did not fulfil all expectations, while 
Champion entered the arena too late in the season to 
prove a factor. Sturdy DeGuichard suffered an in- 
ning of staleness which put him out of the running, 
Stinson had his usual series of accidents, and Leander 
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Kra 


d 


mer. 


Mc- 
Lean rated well, but fell short of the top rung of the 


killed his own chances by inefficient training. 


ladder. Incidental to his paced riding, Champion 
drove a motor bicycle, and his mile in 55 2-5 seconds 
at Charles River Park stands as the best track mile 
in the world. 

The national amateur championships were decided 
during the month of August at Manhattan Beach and 
Charles River Park. Marcus L. Hurley, N. Y. A. C., 
retained his championship honors of the previous year 
in a convincing manner. He captured the one- 
fourth, one-third, one-half, two and five mile events, 





eege 


-——— > - 


and lost the mile through an accident to his ma- | 


chine. 

There is still no comparison between the Amerl- 
can and European records. owing to the fact that on 
the other síde 26 inches of protection is permitted. as 
against 16 inches in this country. There is no ques- 
tion but that the American riders are equal. if uot 
superior, to the foreigners, and it is the advantage in 
pace which gave Tommy Hall his 54 miles 534 yards 
in the hour at the Parc des Princes traek in Paris. 
While in this country. in 1902, Hall never figured as 
a championship possibility. In Caldwell's hour ride, 
which was done in a race, the big fellow lost valuable 
time in shifting from a motor which bad gone wrong 
to other pacing artillery. Had it not been for this 
mishap Caldwell would have added a couple of miles 
more to his score. 

The weather conditions interfered with many 


-- 
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meets, and both promoters and riders suffered from champion, Kramer; two-thirds mile national cham- 

the heavy rainfal. In June and August there were pion, J. Bedell; one mile national champion, Lawson; 

thirty-five rainy days. two mile national champion, Kramer; five mile na- 
Extensive plans are being made for the 1904 sea- tional champion, MeFarland. 


son, and there promises to be a pronounced revival in 
various parts of the country, especially in the West. NATIONAL PACED CIRCUIT CHAMPIONSHIP. 























GRAND CIRCUIT CHAMPIONSHIP. Namen | 1st. | 2d. | 3d. Pts. 
Name. Ist. | 2d. : 3d. | 4th. |Pts. 2— DeGuleha Pere EAM ex I qt de 8 | 3 ¡0 de 
1— Kramer CARN $ 4 | 1 | (9 al 0 = coment d. voce ere ree 1 | a | e | l 
awson... litt) 4 | 5 | 1 | 1 | 60 9$—Nehson................ eee ] 3 
$—MeFarland En 1 0 2 4 | 21 = SEN. Ee 5 : ^ | 13 
4—J. Bedell............ 1 0 2 2 | l4 6—Stinson. TTT 0 5 3 13 
Fenn........ ENEE 0 1 2 | 2 12 a UNT ! 9 o 0 10 
Geet, esee EE AAR S E E e e rx 1 ij 2] 2 9 
—Hoot...... eene 0 1 1 0 10 o Munroe.. a, : 0 1 4 6 
8—B ardgett d6O..n.n.eo.....o 0 0 2 1 | o 10—Mettling 0 y 2 1 5 
Y9—GalviM...oooooo..... 0 0 0 1 | 2 OO 1 0 1 4 
10—M. Bedell........... 9 31.79 9 1 LG eee. 0 1 1 3 
Circuit champion, Kramer; one-third mile nationa) 13—Freeman................ 0 0 | 3 3 
PROFESSIONAL RECORDS. 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETITION—MOTOR PACED. 
BE i$ 
žal Time. | Holder | Place. | Date. ag Time. | Holder, | Place. | Date. 
1 1:09 1-5; Hugh McLean|Charles River || 26| 30:33 4-5/H, Caldwell..(Ch. Riv. Park Sept. 1. 1903. 
Park..... Aug, 27, 1903]| 27| 31:44 2-5 do do do 
2| 21 do do do || 28} 32:54 4-5 do do do 
3 3:32 1-5|H. Caldwell... do July 11, 1905|| 29| 34:05 1-5 do do do 
4| 4:43 do do Sept. 1,.19083|| 30| 35:15 4-5 do do do 
5 5 :53 do do do 31| 36:26 do do do 
6 7:03 do do do 32|, 37:37 1-5 do do do 
q do do do 3! 38:46 4-5 do do do 
8| 9231-| do do do 34| 39:573-5| ^ do do do 
9| 10:34 do do do 33| 41:07 3-5] do do do 
10] 11:44 do do do 36| 42:18 1-5 do do do 
11] 12:55 R.A.Walthour do July 7,1903:| 37| 43:28 1-5 do do do 
12| 14:04 2-5 do do do 38o| 44:39 1-5 do do do 
13| 15:14 do do do 39| 45:49 2-5, do do do 
14| 16:22 1-5 do do do 40| 47:00 | do do do 
16| 17:29 1-5} do do 41| 48:10 4-5 do do do 
6 1s :49 1-5, H. Gas, Gë do Sept, 1,1903|| 42| 49:21 1-51 do do do 
1| 19:59 1-5| do do 43| 50:31 1-5 | do do do 
8 2 :09 4- ed do do do 44| 51:41 1-5 do do do 
19 :19 4-5 do do do 45| 52:50 4-5; do do do 
20 23: m 0 | do do do 46| 54:23 4-51 do do do 
21| 24.40 2-5 d do ‘do 47| 55:49 dl do do do 
22| 25:50 4-5 do do do 48| 57:21 1-5 o do do 
23| 27:01 2-5 do do do 49| 58:43 "e do do do 
24| 28:12 1-5 do do do 50| 59:59 do do do 
25| 29:22 3-5 do do. do 10013 :24 :42 2-5 Pierce. ......IWaltham....!July 3 4, 1599 





One hour—50 miles, 3 vere = Harry Caldwell, Charles Hiver Park, Sept. 1. Two hours—77 miles, 440 yaras— 
James Moran, ReVere, Áug. 


PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME PACED RECORDS. 








38 BE 
2 | Time, | Holder. | Place, Date. a=] Time. | Holder. | Place. | Date. 
eu adl. O OoOo OO 
0:20  |Major Taylor...|Chicago...... ^ov, 9,1899|2 2:20 1-5|Joe "ope «+. [Chas. Riv, Pk.|.1ug. 27, 1908 
0:27 4-5\J. S. Johnson. . |Nashville..... Oct. 29, 15560||3 13:30 1-5 do do 
0:41 Major Taylor.. -|Chicago...... Nov. 10, 1899 S 4:41 1- e do do do 
0:58 3-5| W. W. H'milt'n. Coronado, Cal.| Mar, teg 5 |b: 51 do do do 
1 |1:07 R. Walthour...lChas. Riv. Pk. July , 1903l 








(All competition records upward have erased Ge trials.) 


PROFESSIONAL COMPETITION—UNPACED RECORDS, 


A handicap record is recognized as competition record if the time made is better than has been made in any 
scratch race of same distance. 





| Dist. | Time. | Holder Place. Date. 

1-4 0:28 TI-DI E; L. Kramers 64.0400 ces. cies ERËN A eX ACE OSRAM May 4, 1302 
1-3 0:38 2-5|E, C. Bald......iss aos ..... Charlotte; Ni ee te een d eat es Ie) se Nov. 43,1897 
*1-2 0:54 4-5/F. L. Kramer................. «[VALISBUTE EE June 15, 1902 
*1 1:553-5/F, A. MceFarand............... New Hits cs eom ad Ka Teas eee OES June 11, 1901 
*2 8:59 4-5]F. L. Kramer...... quee xU vas el EC Ee Lu id a olo o Te qa, eae’ des She July 7,1901 
*5 | 10:15 W. S. Felicidad eee Vals Dor. eret eene dama ao ike Aug. 25, 1901 
10 21:38 3-5|W. B. Vaughn............ ees Salt: Lake Citra source eq ou nde See cad Aug. 23, 1901 
15 | 33:44 IF. L. Kramer........ aS uh a Ke Melen aleet eebe AUFERAT P ESCLE EA Sept. 22, 1901 
20 | à 46:06 1-5]|E. C, Hausman........ ........|Madison Square Garden... Sept. 28, 1901 
25 57:52 4-5|F. L. Kramer........... e 'Madison Square Garden..... EE ‘Sept. 28, 1901 


One hour—26 miles 19 yards, W. Hedspath, Dayton, Ohio, July 31, 1902, *Made in handicap. 
PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME—UNPACED RECORDS. 


Dist. | Time. | Holder Place. | | Date. 
1-4 0:25 Frank Kramer....... ..........[Madison Square Garden........oooooooomoooo». Dec. 11, 1902 
1-3 0:34 1-5|W. W. Hamilton....... ........[Coronado, Cal....... A VE March 2 1895 
1-2| 0:52 3-5 W, E. Samuelson..... Pes edo ... [Salt Lake Citeo eeo eren es piacere duele eru iJune 21, 1902 
2-3 1:14 1-5|W. C. Sanger.............. ...«|Denver, Colo......... PETIT EE (Noe, 16, 1895 
1 1:53 2-b]|W. M. Samuelson............. .|Salt Lake City ANA GE ais aa July 25, 1901 
2 4:16 A. B. Hughes......... ER Denver. Col. ridad GN wes Ee Juy 9,1898 
3 6:32 4-5]F, J. tts, ee RN EEN ENK NN Woodside Park, Philadelphia Sii iato d REND AO ac gc July 2, 189 
4 8:50 E d. Tiu cos [exp xax ea Woodside Park, Philadelphia................. July 2, 1898 
5 11:04 1-5} Alex. Peterson............. ee. Dayton, S A urat edd alg dts Aug. 4, 1902 
10 23:09 2-5|W. W. Hamilton............... Denver, ClO soe op XR ada July 9,1898 
15 85:03 W. W. Hamilton............ ...|Denver, Colo; ene Meer Re eer July 9,1898 
20 47 :082-5|W. W. Hamilon...........- ... Denver, E EE ER July 9, 
25 59:13 2-5/W. W. Hamilton............00. Denver, Colo.............es e EE u 9 


One hour—25 muet 600 yards, w. W. Hamilton, Denver, E July 9, 1898. 
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PROFESSIONAL HANDICAP RECORDS. 














Dist. | Time. | Holder. Handicapper. Place. Date. 
1-4 0:30 25|F. L, Kramer............ ..||John C. Wetmore....... Vailsburg............. ..|Oct. 6, 1901 
1-2 0:54 ADR, L. Kramer.......... .... [John €. Wetmore....... |Vailsburg.............. . [June 15, 1902 
23 1:18 W.B. UDS + cera William Jose.......... . |Washington.............|Aug. 15, 1898 
8-4 1:29 John Chapman......... es |J. N, Sharpe............|Salt Lake City...... a.. e Sept. 15, 1899 
1 1:55 3-5|F. A. McFarland......... «E. F. Belson asas New Haven......... ix une 11, 1901 
2 3:59 4-5|F, L, Kramer............. ..John €. Wetmore....... Vailsburg............ --. [July , 1901 
5 10:15 W. RH Femn..........oooo..». John €. Wetmore....... Vailsburg............... Aug. 25. 1901 
10 21:52 1-6) Wi. A VER Vailsburg............... July 21, 1902 
AMERICAN COMPETITION PROFESSIONAL PACED HOUR RECORDS. 
La 
3 | Distance. Holder, Place. Date. 
1| 50 miles 3 WEE, 66 Sees ewes Harry Caldwell................ Charles River Park............ Aug, 27, 1903 
2| 71 miles 440 yards...... e... [James MoraD........ooooo.... Revere........ d«xrcGxh ceres sk E dug. 8, 1903 
3| 89 miles 440 yards...........|Charles Turville........... «+. ..¡Salt Lake Cíty................ Sept. 15, 1901 
4,117 miles enn v. ¡Charles Turville......... +... Salt Lake City................¡Sept. 15, 1901 
0|140 miles ..... sx ee [Charles Turville.......... +... {Salt Lake CitY............o...., Sept. 15, 1901 
61172 miles . | .......... ¡Charles Turville........ wee Salt Lake City................ ¡Sept. 15, 1901 
12 312 miles 880 yards........ wb, W. Pierce............ cn Waltham.. casa e July , 1899 
EE miles "Atc pe John Laws0M............... .. {Los Angeles...... DEP pq June 10, 1900 
24|F98 miles 925 yards. .......... John Lawson................. Los AngeleS............. ARIA June 10, 1900 
WORLD'S PROFESSIONAL PACED HOUR RECORDS. 
Lond 
3 Distance, Holder. Place. Date. 
1; 54 miles 6534 yards.......... Hali e Gans wie ba ewe we carers Paris (Buffalo).......... re Oct. 29, 1903 
2| 82 miles 1,566 yards.......... Dickentman.......... Pot sais .|Berlin. (Friedenau)......... ...JAug. 3,1902 
3|122 miles 1,392 yards.......... Robles rex eg EE .. Berlin (Friedenau)............ Aug. 3,1902 
41156 miles 518 yards.......... BRobl.. sec E OMM Berlin (Friedenau)............ Aug. 3,1902 
5|188 miles 188 yards.......... Robl va idee ere EH ,..|Berlin (Friedenau)............ Aug. 3,1902 
6/222 miles 1,410 yards.......... Bol. s des E ..|Berlin (Friedenau)............ Aug. 3,1902 
12|349 miles 1,456 yards. ......... Walls rió esu. verdes Paris (Municipal)............. Sept. 15, 1900 
18/493 miles 1,296 yards... ....... Walters A Medos d atr e Us Paris (Municipal)............. Sept. 15,1 
24|634 miles 734 yards.......... Walters...... EPOR Paris (Pare des Princes)....... July 8,1899 


SIX-DAY RECORDS—UNPACED. 


One day, 464 miles, 460 yards, B. W. Pierce, San 
Francisco, February 12, 1898 

Two days, 880 miles, 880 
cisco, February 13, 1898. 

Three days, 1,275 miles, 
Francisco, February 14, 1898. 


yards, Gimm, San Fran- 


440 yards, Gimm, San 


Four days, 1,590 yo ond yards, Miller, San 


Francisco, February 15, 1 : D 

Five days, 1,921 miles, 440 yards, Miller, San 
Francisco, February 16, 1898. 

Six days. 2,192 miles, Miller, San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1898. 


PROFESSIONAL MULTICYCLE RECORDS. 


Tandem—Competition—One mile, 1:46 1-5, N. But- 
ler-T. Butler, Cambridge, July 31, 1897. Against 
time, paced—One mile, 1:37 3-5, McCarthy-Munroe, 
Brockton, Oetober 3, 1899. Five miles, 9:25 2-5, 
Flower-Church, Philadelphia, November 6, 1897. 
Against time, unpaced—One mile, 1:51 2-5, Swan- 
brough-Hughes, Denver, October 4, 1897. One hour, 26 


miles, 1,292 yards,  Sager-Swanbrough, Denver. 

Handicap—One mile, 1:50, J. Chapman-I. Lawson, 

Salt Lake City, June 2, 1900. 
Triplet—Competition—One mile, 1:46, Michael- 


Stone-Bainbridge, Cambridge. July 31, 1898. Against 
time—One mile, 1:40 2-5, Fornwalt-Munroe-Johnson, 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1898. One hour, 28 miles, 75 
yards, Kaser-Miller-Gardiner, Bellair, March 16, 1898. 


AMATEUR 





Quadruplet—Competition—One mile, 1:50 4-5, Wall- 
er-Leonert-Pierce-Scherer, Cambridge, July 31, 1897. 
Against: time—One mile, 1:40, Schinneer-Newkirk- 
Bohman-Bradis, Chicago, August 20, 1898. 

Quintuplet—Competition—One mile, 1:46 3-5, Sager- 
Eckberg-Watts-Swanbrough-Casey, Cambridge, July 
30, 1898. Against time—One mile, 1:46 2-5, Callahan- 
N. Butler-Pierce-Walsh-Coleman, Cambridge, August 
1, 1898. 

Sextuplet—Competition—One mile, 1:45 4-5, Mce- 
Duffee-Caldwell - Sullivan - Mayo - Barnaby - Saunders, 
Cambridge, July 31, 1897. Against time—One mile, 
1:41 1-5, Saunders - Pierce-F. Butler-Caldwell-Crooks- 
Coleman, Cambridge, September 26, 1896. 


RECORDS. 


COMPETITION—-AMATEUR PACED RECORDS. 

















3 33 
Ut Time, | Holder. | Place. | Date. Re Time, | Holder. Place. Date. 
es as S ne 
1 1:24 2-5|Sam'l Sulkin.|Providence,..|] Aug. 22, 1903||12 19:55 Joe Nelson. ..|Vailsburg....|Oct. 20, 1901 
2 2:47 2-51 do do do 13 21:36 3-5 do do do 
3 4:18 3-5 do do do 1 23 :18 4-5 do do do 
4 5 :43 1-5 do do do 15 24 :55 2-5 | do do do 
b 7:07 2-5 do do do 20 34:02 4-b| Ray Duer... |Berkeley Oval| Sept, 9, 1899 
6 8:31 4-5 do do do 25 47:37 John Nelson..|Montreal....|Aug, 10, 1549 
7 9:56 1-5 do do do 30 57 :28 2-5 do do do 
8 11 :20 1-5 do do do 40 11:17:31 1-5 do do do 
9 12 :44 1-5, do do do 50 11:38:26 2-5 do do do 
10 14 :08 1-5 do do do 60 |1 :59 :35 4-5 do do do 
11 18:14 [Joe Nelson.... | Vailsburg....lOct, 20, 1901|'62 12:03:57 1-5 do do do 
One hour—31 miles, 460 yards. Two hours—50 miles, 430 yards—John Neison, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
AMATEUR AGAINST TIME—UNPACED RECORDS. 
Dist | Time. | Holder. Place. Date. 
1-4] 0:25 Calvin geg ZAC vas des Providenéé- 2 eser EAT AGERE E Ev Aug. 25, 1896 
1-4| 0:25 N. ©. HOpDer aso. «oae er ty bis Salt Lake Cuy esac pesa rd sais e Aug. 19, 1902 
1-3| 0:33 2-b| A. B. Simons................... Deming. Uta vals au ea ka eur dx Eee ree er ree May 26, 1896 
1-2! 0:53 2-5|N. Cs. HODDER << ossa ra idea a Salt Lake City. eeen enorer estas ws NONU PR Aug. , 190 
2-3 1 :21 1-5! J. G. eil e 5 9 9 9 8 4 * 6 * à 9 0 poo... 9 59 D Denver 6.600.010. 010010....000%000000.0... 0.50... eevee July 31 ` 1897 
8-4| 1.37 RS B: e cute iii cha vee hws à Mpringgeld A ada. x. ON mk QUII RE A o Rn Oct. 20, 1894 
1 2:02 3-5|W. F. Wahrenberger............ INew York Cy... rev s ead eie ce no Borers Aug. , 189 
2 4:25 P S. Dusenberg................ lOttümwa, IR... e heraus beoe ed ed July 24, 1899 
8 6:39 1-5|F. S. Dusenberg................ Ottumwa, Ia..............- vos v esa NUES July 24, 1899 
4 9:31 2-5|C. B. Hackenberger............ [Denver ` Ae ENN Ae A awn Spina ieee dO ARAS Dec. 13, 1895 
5 11:56 4-6|C. B. te... o. .0r0.....o .6........Pb(eg»> > OO€O Oo... D Dec. 13, 1895 


HackenbergeT..............! Denver .... 
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AMATEUR AGAINST TIME—MOTOR-PACED RECORDS, 
22 Time. Holder, Place, Date. Anm | Time. Holder, Place, Date 
AS as 
A 0:20 1-5|R. C. Holzel. .¡Spokane.....|Sept. 4,1899, 9 |14:43 2-5|Joe Nelson... |Vailsburg....;Oct. 5, 1901 
^ 0 29 2-5 do do Sept. 26. 1899]]10 [16:21 do do do 
0:44 2-5|Geo. Leander. Indianapolis. Sept. 29, 1900|11 17:58 do do do 
1” 1:13 Sam” Sulkin. |Unas. Riv. Pk | July 25, 1903//12 {19:34 4-5 do do do 
2 2:53 1-5|Walter Smith.|Vailsburg....|July 27, 1902//13 21:12 do do do , 
3 4:23 do do do 14 122.50 do do do 
4 5:52 3-5 do do do lo [2426 4-5 do do do 
5 7:18 3-5 do do do 20 |33:05 1-5 do do do 
6 9:51 2-5¡Joe Nelson... do Oct. 6, 1901//25 |41:27 do do - do 
7 |11:28 4-5 o do do 30 |60:23 3-5 do do do 
8 13 :05 3-5 do do do 35 ¡59:00 do do do 
One hour—35 miles, 1,055 yards, . 
AMATEUR HANDICAP RECORDS. 
Dist. | Time. | Holder. Handicapper, Place. Date, 
1-4| 0:29:3-5| M. L. pudes... . John C. Wetmore a at ee ee -IVallsbütg. ds VERSA eae May 30, 1902 
1-3} 0:38 4-5|W. 8. Fenn..... 1 elsgv. ioo o E Me Hartford......... AUC B b de d Sept, 3. 1900 
1-2| 0:57 1-5|M. L. ean R. F. Kelsey................. . [Providemce..........oooooo.o.o.. Aug. 13, 1902 
2-3| 1:18 M. L. Hurley... IR. F. Kelsey.................. Providence.......... Saha mei iS Sept, 17, 1902 
1 1:57 3-5| Eddie E, Smith. d. NS bag, I nes xs VS Salt Lake City................. Aug. 20, 1901 | 
2 4:10 4-5¡ Marcus Hurley. .|R. F. Kelsey......... ned de ` Providence.........o..o.oooo.o.. July 9, 1903 
3 7:25 R, A. Carni..,.,H, F. Kelsey...... «eee eene Brookside Park................ Sept. n ie: 
b  |10:50 |M. L. Hurley...|John C. MWetmgre es IVailsburg. o aaa .July 6, 


AMATEUR COMPETITION—UNPACED RECORDS. 


A handicap record will also be recognized as competition record, if the time made is better than has been 
made in any scratch race of same distance hitherto run. 





Dist. | Time. | Holder. Place. Date. 

1-4 0 :28 2-5 M. L. Hurley. ecce’ do ..o..o..o.o ee Vailsbur 60009. 0000 00.. 000... 96.1.00000000000..0. ... July 27, 1902 
91-31 0:384-5/W, S. Fenn..............- sve HARIOI A V RAM IA NIE © a erat ..... Sept. 3,19 
*1-2 0 :57 1-5 M. L. Hurley. ..o..»o e.e.’ .... Providence e... .... e eeeetseeee 0600... ...2.P0e...... oe Aug. 13, 1902 
»*2-3 1:18 M. L, Hurley............... cs (Provident si sa in aco sr y ey e Y imt ads ... July 1, 1901 

*1 1:57 3-5|E. E. Smith............... ...|Salt Lake City........ xA XU XR REA EE. Aug. 20, 1901 
+2 4:12 4-5/T. J. GradJ.................. ¿[Springfield ......ooooooooooo.m... OS .... «(June 20, 1901 
*5 10:56 M. L, AUTO. cian . e |Vailsburg A ere ow d ROS .. ¡July 190 
10 21:23 J. P. LION sr eee ee ¡New Hüveh..:.. 9 ex w uoce x on Ih RS Re n ..|May 30, 1902 
15 35:32 G. H. Collett............... Ss New York City............ PA REO PR MEAT . ¡May 30, 1900 
20 45 :40 2-5 E. Stauder. € 6 € e 9 9 * 9 0 * 9 9 9 * C0 9 v w Haven. (EE EE E EE E E E E es eeegeeeeeeeerens D Sege Aug. D 190; 
25 1 :00 :39 Edw. Forrest. Seege ge ege eege ep ''iVallsburg @eeeoeotrtvpevpeevrv ee eeeeveeeeeeeeeeveeeeseeveaeeee y 28, 1901 
30 1 13 336 P. Jacobson Ge e» eege gege * * 5» * .INew York City seg ee ee ée geg eegeeeééeéeeee ee epp ege Aug. 25, 1899 
40 1 :39 :56 3- 5 J. Jacobson Soa ee e ep ee geg eg . 9 New York City. 9000... .....0000U06U000000000000000910 Aug. 25, 1899 
50 2:06 :00 4- 5 J. P, “Jacobson. Së ess eege ee gg a New York City. 900000000 ‘eee «98099090999 eg ee ee eg Aug. 25, 1899 
15 3:30 :36 1 -5 W, Torrence. CE geg ee O eo eege geg ee New York City. CO T OEE OEE OEE E E eee eee Aug. 25, 1899 
100 4:67 :24 2-5| W. Torrence.......... .e.....oo .. ¡New York City .c......»o e...........- ECC CS .Oa-€ . €Oee£€ .£EC OI OO ug. 25, 1899 





One hour—24 miles 1,472 yards, G. H. Collett, New York City, May 30, 1900. *Made in handicap. 


ROWING IN 1903. 


FRED. R. FORTMEYER. 
Secretary National Association of Amateur Oarsmen. 


- y 


Many startling occurrences in the rowing world 
kept that sport prominently in the public eye during 
the year 1903. Chief among these were the great 
triple victories won by both Yale and Cornell uni-. 
versities in their annual intercollegiate four-mile 
strugzles on the Thames at New London and on the 
Hudson at Poughkeepsie, respectively. At the na 
tional regatta at Worcester a new champion of the 
‘alibre of Ten Eyck was unearthed in the person 
of Frank B. Greer, of Boston. Three Americans 
would again have competed at Henley for the Dia- 
mond Sculls, but the Board of Stewards of that 
classic aquatic tournament, without assigning any 
reason, us is their privilege, rejected the entries of 
two of thein—Titus and Demourelle, of New Or- 
leans, and the third, Juvenal, of Philadelphia, who 
did compete, fared but ill, being easily beaten in 
his heat.  Titus's rejection. at Henley was but one 
of his many troubles during the year. His having 
won the American championship for two years (1901 
and 1902) and finishing second at Henley (in 1902) 
seemed to instill in him the belief that he was 
above all rules and regulations that applied to 
ordinary oarsmen, and he was constantly before tbe 
public with one trouble or another. This probably 
affected his rowing somewhat. At any rate, he was 
beaten tbree or four times during the year, and it 
is probably as well he did not compete at Henley. 
The attempt to establish an American Henley was, 
on its first attempt, in theatrical parlance, a‘‘frost,’’ 
as hereinafter described. It seems the board of 
Stewards in charge of this event too closely aped 
the actions of the English Henley stewards, which 
snobbery did not meet any noticeable demonstrationg 
of effusive approval from American rowing enthusi- 
asts, the latter aggregation being notoriously demo- 
cratic. Following is a brief review of the more 
important rowing happenings of the year: 

At New London, Conn., June 25, the historic 





Thames course was the scene of one of Yale's great- 


est aquatic triumphs over her favorite rival, Har- 
vard. Not only did the Blue's 'varsity eight defeat 
the Crimson by three lengths in their annual four- 
mile struggle, but the Yale substitutes, composing 
the four-oared crew. and the freshman eight, also 
decisively defeated the men from Harvard in their 
races over the two-mile course. From the very start 
of the four-oared race Yale's superiority was evi- 
dent. Yale had the east positlon and Harvard the 
west, on tbe bank, when Referee Meikleham sent 
them away with a gunshot, 

At first Yale rowed 36 to the minute, Harvard 34, 
and, after a quarter mile had been rowed, Yale 
had a perceptible lead. At the half this had been 
increased to a length, as the time will show: Yale, 
2:45 1-5; Harvard, 2:49 4-5. Yale was pounding out 
a 36- to-the- minute clip, with a remarkable display of 
muscle, which at the same time kept the boat glid- 
ing along fast and smooth. At the mile Yale let 
down to 32, but still continued to gain on Harvard, 
The times now were: Yale, 5:38 4-5; Harvard, 5:45. 
In the next half mile the Harvard four tried a game 
spurt, which was met by a most discouraging display 
of hitherto pent-up speed from the Yale boat, so 
that at the mile and a half Harvard had gained 
nothing, the time being: Yale, 8:25; Harvard, 8:32. 
After that Yale drew gradually away and won by 
over two lengths, covering the two miles in 10:59 2-5, 
Harvard’s time being 11:10 1-5. 

From the navy yard, where the fours completed 
their struggle over the upper two miles of the course, 
the freshman eights started their battle down 
stream for the remaining two miles. In view of the 
great reputation the Yale freshmen had gained by 
their several reputed defeats of the 'varsity in prac- 
tice brushes, they were naturally favorites, but in 
lining up for the start the Harvard youngsters were 
apparently not at all scared. The crews got away 
to a beautiful start, Yale rowing 34 to the minute 
and Harvard 36. They raced neck and neck for 
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almost a half mile, when the Yale bow forged a few 
feet to the front. Yale’s half-mile time was 2:09, 
Harvard's 2:10 1-5. The next half mile produced a 
battle royal, sucb as is seldom seen in a boat race, 
The two boats seemed held together by some un- 
Seen wires, so evenly did they race, Yale crossing 
the mile mark in 4:29 and Harvard but a second 
behind. In the third half mile the lead was held first 
by Harvard then by Yale, but at the mile-and-a- 
half mark the first-year sons of Old Eli again had 
a faint lead, their time being 7:10 1-5, with* Har- 
vard a quarter of a length back in 7:113-5. But 
that was the last of Harvard in this race. Right 
here the Yale boys started in to show what they 
were made of, and, putting in all their power, 
though not raising their stroke above 32, they drew 
steadily away from Harvard. Pluckily the Crimson 
freshmen fought back, even raising their stroke to 
36, but it was a futile effort, for the Yale crew 
increased their lead to almost two lengths at the 
finish line, which they crossed in 9:43 1-5, ten sec- 
onds outside the record of 9:331-5, made by the 
Ha var freshmen in 1899.  Harvard's time was 


l The entire multitude, ashore and afloat, was now 
in a high nervous state over the possible outcome of 





the battle between the ’varsity eights. Could Yale 
make it a triple victory by taking into camp the flower 
of Harvard's vast army of oarsmen; the best that 
such keen-eyed rowing coaches as the Storrows, the 
Higginsons, the Perkins boys and others of equal re- 
pute, could pick out of more than 300 candidates 
that had turned out earlier in the year? To many 
it seemed doubtful, for had not the Yale 'varsity 
been beaten by the freshmen? And at the start of 
the great contest Harvard rooters toek heart, and 
even counted on winning the main event, for the 
Cambridge boat took a lead right after the gun and 
kept it throughout the first mile. In vain, appar- 
ently, did the brawny Yale men fight to get in front. 
Harvard seemed bent on killing off the Elis, for they 
ralsed their stroke to 36, but Yale hung right on 
with 32. The times at the mile were: Harvard, 
5:06 2-5; Yale, 5:07 4-5, but in the next quarter 
mile the Yale men, without any noticeable increase 
of effort, drew level with the Harvard boat and, as 
if propelled by some mystic power, even gained a 
lead on them, crossing the mile-and-a-half mark half 
a length to the good in 7:40, with Harvard timed 
in 7:42. A length was gained at the two miles, 
Yale crossing in 10:03, Harvard 10:07 2-5. At the 
three miles Yale had a clear two lengths lead. cov- 
ering the distance in 14:50 2-5, followed by Harvard 


nine seconds later. Both crews had been rowing a 
32-stroke, but while Harvard’s was jerky and un- 
even, the eight husky youths in Yale’s boat worked 
together like a well-oiled machine. Never was a 
slide rushed, a splash made, nor was their boat for 
an instant off an even keel. Their reach, catch, 
pull, leg-drive and recovery were accomplished in 
marvellous rhythm, and in this perfect style, moving 
as one man, their glistening shell slid over the last 
mile, down between two separate flotillas of gaily- 
bedecked craft of all descriptions, amid the booming 
of cannon, shrieking of steam whistles and deafen- 
ing cheers of the mighty multitude, finally crossing 
the finish line more than three lengths ahead in the 
very fast time of 20:19 4-5. Harvard’s time was 
20:29 3-5.  Yale's physical condition was also per- 
fect, for not a man was in distress after the race. 
In fact, her stroke felt so chipper that he jumped 
Overboard and swam to the Yale launch. Not so 
the Ilarvard crew. Several of her men collapsed, 
and during the last mile of the race Captain Me- 
Grew, at stroke, was only sustained by having water 
splashed on him continually by the coxswain. The 


different crews were boated as follows: 


Yale 'Varsity Eight—Bow, Waterman, captain; 2, 
Daly; 8, Stubbs; 4, Judson; 5, Whittier; 6, Miller; 


| 


7, Cross; stroke, Bogue; coxswain, Minor. Average 
age, 22; average weight, 170; average height, 6 feet. 

Yale Freshman Eight—Bow, Heckscher; 2, Swen- 
son; 3, Morse; 4, Scott; 5, Chase; 6, McMahon; 7, 
Weeks; stroke, Whitney; coxswuin, Muzzy. 

Yale ’Varsity Four—Bow, Johnson; 2, Fish; 3, 
Auchincloss; stroke, Adams; coxswain, Le Blanc. 

Harvard 'Varsity Eight—Bow, Swain; 2, Walcott; 
3, George; 4, Foster; 5, Duffy; 6, Filly; 7, Lawson; 
stroke, McGrew, captain; coxswain, Litchfield. Aver- 
age weight, 16714; average age, 212-3; average 
height, 5.0815. 

Harvard Freshman Eight—Bow, Flint; 2, Judd; 3, 
Switzer; 4, White; 5, Kellogg; 6, Guild; 7, Bur- 
chard; stroke, Pleasanton; coxswaln, Williams. 

Harvard 'Varsity Four—Bow, Hartwell; 2, Web- 
ster; 3, Ayer; stroke, Dillingham; coxswain, Toy. 

On the day following, June 26, the scene shifted 
to the picturesque four-mile Hudson River course at 
Poughkeepsie, where the crack oarsmen from Cor- 
nell University, coached by the peerless Charles 
Courtney, duplicated Yale’s feat, and as they had 
also done in 1902, won all three races at the big 
annual intercollegiate regatta. Cornell’s achieve- 
ment, however, is much more impressive than Yale’s, 
for in the ’varsity eight-oared event she was opposed 
by five other crews; in the freshman eight-oared race 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by four other crews and in the four-oared event by 
Pennsylvania, Columbia and Wisconsin. 

In the 'varsity race, Cornell's great superiority 
was apparent from the very first and at the mile 
she had a lead of one length. The eight nad started 
with a 34 stroke, which at the mile was dropped to 
28. This low stroke was maintained to within a 
short distance of the finish when it was raised to 
30. Cornell finished the four miles in 18:57, and 
might easily have broken the record bad they been 
called upon. The other crews finished as follows: 
Georgetown, 19:27; Wisconsin, 19:29 2-5; Pennsyl- 
Tad 19:30 2-5; Syracuse, 19:36 1-5; Columbia, 


The freshman eight finished in the following or- 
der: Cornell (two miles), 9:18 (breaking record of 
9:191, made by. Yale in 1899); Syracuse, 9:22 1-5; 
consi, 9:32; Columbia, 9:41, and Pennsylvania, 


Yhe result of the ’varsity four-oared race was: 
Corneli, first in, 10:34; Pennsylvania, second in, 
10:35 4-5; Wisconsin, third in, 10:55 3-5, and Colum- 
bia, last in, 11:14. The Cornell crews were made 
up as follows: 

'Varsity Eight—Bow, C. L. Edmondston; 2, E. À. 
Wadsworth; 3, E. E. Brandow; 4, T. J. Van Alstyne; 
5, G. W. Foote; 6, R. W. Nutting; 7, C. A. Lueder; 
stroke, A. R. Coffin; coxswain, I. V. Buchanan. 

Freshman Eight—Bow, W. F. Lee; 2, R. C. Bar- 
ton; 3, C. P. Johnson; 4, P. Folger; 5, J. H. White- 
head; 6, H. L. Aller; 7, W. H. Forbes; stroke, E. 
T. Foote; coxswain, R. R. Slocum, 

'Varsity Four—Bow, J. Schade; 2, J. Snyder; 3, 
A. Stone; stroke, L. F. Bruce. 

From every point of view the thirty-first annual 
American rowing championships, held on Lake 
Quinsigamond, near Worcester, Mass., on August 13 
and 14, under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen, was the most successful 
in the history of the sport in this country. This 
lake is a most ideal spot for a rowing course, and 
the inhabitants in its vicinity are all most enthusi- 
astic over prs, and familiar with its fine points. 
Hence the 40,000 spectators that crowded the pic- 
turesque shores and every other possible point of 
vantage on the final day formed a thoroughly appre- 
clative multitude. From this hotbed of oarsmen, the 
home of the Wachusetts Boat Club, came the un- 
defeated Ten Eyck, the only American to ever win 
the Diamond Sculls at Henley, and other cracks 
almost as famous. The 1903 regatta witnessed, 
among other notable achievements, the advent of a 
new champion sculler, Frank B. Greer, of the East 
Boston Boat Club, who bids fair to also establish a 
title to everlasting fame in American rowing annals. 
Not only did he beat C. S. Titus, champion in 1901 
and 1902. but also Ferdinand Demourelle, of New 
Orleans, and Frank Veseley, the Bohemian crack, 
and in so doing shattered all previous records for a 
mile and a half by an amateur. His time was 
9:3834. Our cousins from across the Canadian border 
made their presence severely felt by capturing all 
five of the events in which they were entered. Lou 
F. Scholes, of the Toronto Rowing Club, won the 
Association Single Sculls, defeating, among others, 
Veseley, in 9:5614. In addition, he then rowed bow 
with F. S. Smith as stroke and they won the senior 
double sculls, beating the Atalanta Boat Club crew, 
of New York, in 9:14 for the mile and a half. The 
Winnipeg Rowing Club crew won the senior eight 
championship in 7:52, the senior international fours 
in 8:42%, and the senior four shells in 9:04, No 
wonder the Dominion Government sent them a vote 
of thanks and appreciation! The intermediate 
double sculls was won by the Potomac Boat Club, 
of Washington in 9:31; the intermediate eight-oared 
event by the Jeffries Point Rowing Association, of 
East Boston, in 8:04!4, and their crew also cap- 


tured the intermediate four-oared shell race in 
9:08. W. H. Hodgkins, East Boston A. A. B. C., 
won the intermediate singles in 10:31. The Non- 


parell Rowing Club couple from New York, Hoffman 
and McKinley, won the intermediate  pair-oared 
shells in 10:2114, and as there were no other start- 
ers in the senior pair-oared event, the Harlem Row- 
ing Club, of New: York, had a walkover in 11:09%. 
The war canoe race was won by the Crescent Canoe 
Club, of Waltham, Mass., over a mile straightaway 
in 7:18%. The other races were all for a mile and 
a half with a turn except the eight-oared events, 
which were the same distance straightaway. 

ually successful was the annual regatta of the 
Middle States Regatta Association, held on the Po- 
tomac at Washington, Labor Day, over a very favor- 
able course. It was a perfect day and the sixteen 
races were all run off without a bitch, although the 
entrles exceeded in numbers those of the national 
regatta at Worcester. By far the most exciting 
event was the senior single event. in which Frank 
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Veseley, of the Bohemian Boat Club, of New York, 
defeated Titus by tive feet. R. Jackson, of 
Yonkers, easily won the intermediate singles. While 
ell of the other events proved good contests, none 
of them was startling. The eight-oared crews 
e a mile and a "half and all other crews one 
mile. 

The first effort of the American Rowing Associa- 
tion to establish an ‘‘American Henley”? on the 
Schuylkill was not a decided success. The Board 
of Stewards—probably in order to call attention to 
their existence—rejected the entries of several New 
York oarsmen whom the N. A. A. Stamps as 
amateurs, without giving any reason for their rejec- 
tion. This engendered bitter feeling among the New 
York clubs and all other metropolitan entries ac- 
cordingly withdrew. The event of principal interest 
was the eight-oared race for the ‘‘Stewards’ Cup.’’ 
This was won by the Argonauts, of Toronto, with 
the Yale freshmen six lengths behind. Ernest 
George, of Harvard, representing the Boston A. A., 
won the single scull race for the Farragut Cup. No 
particular interest attached to the other races. 

The annual Memorial Day regatta on the Harlem 
River last year was the biggest success in the his- 
tory of the Harlem Regatta Association. In the 
race for senior eights the Columbia ’varsity won 
from the Dauntless Rowing Club. The New York 
Athletic Club's crew won the junior eight event by 
the small] margin of one second from the Columbia 
freshmen in the best finish of the day. There weie 
four other erews in this race. Titus refused to row 
in the senior singles, which was won by Veseley, of 
the Bohemian Boat Club, who defeated Demourelle, 
of New Orleans, a Henley aspirant. The other vic- 
tors were: Association singles, William Varley, Ata- 
lanta B. C.; junior singles, E. Grant, Nassau 
B. C.; junior four-oared gigs, Bohemian DB. C. crew; 
junior double sculls, Handley and Cothran, New York 
A. C.; junior pair-oared shells, won by Becannon and 
Owens, Atalanta B, C.; junior quadruple sculls, Non- 
pareil R. C.; senior double sculls, Veseley and Bud- 
rie, Bohemian B. C.; intermediate singles, William 
West, West Philadelphia B. C.; intermediate four 
gigs, Columbia University; Naval Reserve cutter 
race, Fourth Battalion; senior four shells, Philadel- 
phia Barge Club. 

In foreign collegiate rowing circles the event 
of chief importance was the great victory of Cam- 
bridge University in the annual race with Oxford, 
held over the historic 4%4-mile course from Putney 
to Mortlake on the Thames, At the finish the Can- 
tabs were six boat lengths ahead of the Dark Blue 
after having covered the course in the creditable 
time of 19 minutes and 35 seconds. The race this 
year did not attract the usual enormous crowds that 
have heretofore lined the banks of the Thames for 
the entire length of the course, due no doubt to the 
fact that, owing to more favorable tide conditions, 
it was held on Wednesday (April 1) instead of on 
Saturday as formerly. The start was made at 3:30 
in the afternoon and the Cambridge crew immedi- 
ately shot ahead, rowing a clean cut 38 stroke, with 
Oxford pulling a 36. At Crab Tree Cambridge had 
gained almost a length and at the Hammersmith 
Bridge, about half the distance, the lead of the 
Light Blue had been inereased to two lengths. Both 
crews were rowing 36 strokes. Cambridge seemed 
sure to win at Thorneycroft’s, where they had a 
four-length lead, but at this point the Oxford crew 
showed that they were by no means dead by put- 
ting forth a great spurt that made up a full length 
of lost ground by the time they reached Devon- 
Shire Meadows. But at Barnes’ Bridge, Cambridge 
had again pulled away to three and one-half lengths 
in advance, which by superior stamina, was increased 
to six lengths at the finish. Both crews had shown 
splendid oarsmanship throughout. By way of com- 
parison between American and British college row- 
ing, it might be noted that in their four-mile race 
both Oxford and Cambridge never dropped below a 
36 stroke, while Yale’s victory over Harvard was 
won by a 32 stroke, evenly maintained throughout, 
and Cornell’s hollow victory at Poughkeepsie was ac- 
complished with the surprisingly low stroke of 28 
to the minute. And this after Courtney had created 
so much comment on his methods when the Cornell 
crew tried to win at Henley with a 44 stroke. The 
1903 race between Oxford and Cambridge was the 
sixtieth between these crews. It was the twenty- 
sixth victory for Cambridge as against thirty-three 
wins for Oxford. The first race was in 1829, but it 
was not until 1856 that the event became an annual 
fixture. In 1877 the result was a tie. D. Milburn, 
of last year's Oxford erew, is an American, son of 
Jchn D. Milburn, of Buffalo, in whose house Presi- 
gent McKinley died. The crews were boated as 
ollows: 





1 EE E EE E EA — EE EE 
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Cambridge—Bow, W. H. Chapman (Third Trin- 
ity); 2, P. H. Thomas (Third Trinity); 3, S. R. 
Beale (First Trinity); 4, C. W. H. Taylor (Third 
Trinity); 5, J. S. Carter (Kings); 6, H. B. Grills 
(First Trinity); 7, J. Edwards-Moss (Third Trinity); 
stroke, R. H. Nelson (Third Trinity); coxswain, R. 
G. A. Scott (Trinity Hall). 

Oxford—Bow, C. A. Willis (Magdalen); 2, A. K. 
Graham (Baliol); 3, A. de Long (New); 4, F. S. 
Kelly (Baliol); 5, H. W. Adams (University); 6, D. 
Milburn (Lincoln); 7, G. C. Drinkwater (Wadham); 
stroke, E. G. Monier-Williams (University); cox- 
swain, F. H. T. Eyre (Keble). The record for the 
Putney-Mortlake course is 18:47, maae ond Oxford 
in 1893, and equalled by Cambridge in 1900. 

The finals in the classic Henley Regatta, the Eng- 
lish **Aquatic Derby," were rowed on the Thames, 
July 9. The only American entry, J. B. Juvenal, of 
Philadelphia, was beaten in his heat for the Dia- 
mond Sculls by J. Beresford, of the Kensington Row- 
ing Club. In the final heat, F. S. Kelly, Baliol 
College, Oxford, the holder, again won after a hard 
race with Beresford. The time was 8 minutes 41 
seconds. The Leander Club again won the Grand 
Challenge Cup for eights, defeating Third Trinity, 
Cambridge, in 7 minutes 9 seconds. 

On Decoration Day, in the annual race for the 
second crews of Cornell, Pennsylvania and Harvard 


at Ithaca, Cornell won by five lengths, with Pennsyl- 
vania second, two lengths ahead of Harvard. The 
time of the victors for the two miles was 11 minutes 
141% seconds.  Yale's second crew, made up of sub- 
stitutes for the ’varsity eight, rowed the naval 
cadets over the two-mile course on the Severn at 
Annapolis, May 9, and won by three lengths, also 
making a new record for the course—10 minutes 45 
Seconds. 

On May 2, at Annapolis, the United States Naval 
Academy crew defeated the University of Pennsyl- 
vania eight in a two-mile race in 12 minutes 43 1-5 
seconds, but as the Quaker boat was swamped by 
the rough water half a mile from the finish, the 
cadets refused to accept the victory and the race 
was to have been rowed over again, but no date 
could be agreed upon. 

In the annual race between the Yale and Colum- 
bia freshman crews, held on Lake Whitney, New 
Haven, May 16, the Yale youngsters won by half a 
length, The distance, a mile and an eighth, was 
covered in 6 minutes 40 2-5 seconds. 

The second annual Harlem River Water Carnival 
and Parade was held over the Speedway Course, on 
Sunday, May 10. Over 75,000 people witnessed the 
spectacle of sixty-five gaily-decked racing craft pass- 
ing up and down the river—everything, from single 
scullers to eight oared shells and barges. 


INTERNATIONAL RACES. 


1869—August 27, 'Putney-Mortlake course, Thames 
River, Oxford (England), Harvard (America), 
ER pron by Oxford, three lengths. Time, 


Agile UE UR 29, Philadelphia Centennial Regatta, 

Yale and Columbia (America), First Trinity, 
Cambridge (England), Dublin (Ireland), fours; 
mile and a half straightaway. Dublin beaten 
jn first heat; Yale and First Trinity in second 
heat; Columbia withdrew. 

September 1, same course, international in- 
teruniversity race. Yale won in 9:10%; Colum- 
bia second, 9:20. First Trinity did not finish, 
one of the crew fainting. 


1878—July 4, Henley-on-Thames Royal Regatta, Co- 


lumbia (America), Dublin (Ireland), fours, 
15-16 miles. Beaten in first trial heat for the 
Steward’s Cup. 

July 4-5, same regatta. Columbia won Vis- 
itors’ Cup in 8:42, beating University College, 
‘Oxford; Jesus College, Cambridge; Hertford 
College, Oxford. 

1881—July 2, Henley-on-Thames, Hertford College, 
Oxford (England), fours, defeated Cornell 


(America) easily. 


1895—July 9-10, Henley-on-Thames, Royal Regatta, 
Grand Challenge Cup, 15-16 miles, eights. 
First heat Cornell (America) rowed over alone, 
Leander (England) falling to start; second heat 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge University (England), 
defeated Cornell by seven lengths in 7:15. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES.—’ VARSITY, 


1896—July 7, Henley-on-Thames, Royal Regatta, 
1 5-416 miles, Grand Challenge Cup, eights. 
Leander Rowing Club (England) defeated Yale 
(America) in first of trial beats. 

1897—July 16, Henley-on-Thames, Royal Regatta, 
1 5-16 miles, ‘‘Diamond Sculls.” Edward Han- 
lan Ten Eyck (America) defeated H. T. Black- 
staffe (England) in final heat. Time, 8:35. 

1898—July 7, Henley-on-Thames, Royal 
15-16 miles, for ‘‘Diamond Sculls.’’ 
B. H. Howell (America), who defeated H. 
Blackstaffe (England) in 8:29, best time ever 
made on the course. 

1901—July 3-4, Henley-on-Thames, Royal Regatta, 
1 5-16 miles, Grand Challenge Cup, eights. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (America) defeated 
London Rowing Club (England) in 7:01 2-5; 
second heat, niversity of Pennsylvania de- 
feated Thames Rowing Club in 7:22; third heat, 
Leander Rowing Club (England) defeatea Unl- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 7:04 4-5. 

July 13, at Lake Killarney, Ireland, special 
match, 3 miles. University of Pennsylvania 
(America) defeated Dublin (Ireland) by thirty 
lengths in 16:19 4-5. 

1902—July 8-10, Coronation Henley Regatta, ‘‘Dia- 
mond Sculls.” Won by F. S. Kelly, Baliol 
College, Oxford (England), C. S. Titus (Amer- 
ican) and L. Scholes (Canada). Time, 8.59. 
Grand Challenge Cup won by Third Trinity, 
Cambridge University (England), over Argo- 
D Rowing Club (Toronto, Canada). Time, 








Date. | Course. e | Winner. | Time. Losers, Dengue 
July 4,1883]|Lake George........|1%% m. [Cornell ................- 11:57 U. of P. Princeton,| 
i Wesleyan ........... 12:29 
July 7,1884¡Baratoga ..........|1% m.|Univ. of Pennsylvania...| 8:39% | Cornell, Princeton, Co- 
f. lumbia, Bowdoin...... 8:41 
July 4,1885|Lake Quinsigamond.]1% m. ¡Cornell (disq )........... 9:10% | Brown, Bowdoin, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania.......]........ 
July 15, 1885|Lake Quinsigamond. 14 m.|Bowdoin ............... 8:26 Brown esses. E PAS NEUE 
July 3, 1886|Lake George...... .|1% m.|Bowdoin ............... 8:06 Univ. of Pennsylvania...|1!2 lgths, 
July | 5,1887| Lake Quinsigamond.|1% m.|Cornell ................. 9:28% |Bowdoin .............. 2 feat. 
June 27, 1889¡New London...... elëk ` am.|Comell-... d gege we no time | Columbia, Univ. of Pa..j........ 
June 26, 1890|New London. ...... 3 m.j|Çornell cca. sees vs access 43 Univ, of Pennsylvania...|6 lgths 
June 25, 1891|New London....... 3  m.|¡Cornell ....... ad ida 114 :27% trim of Pennsylvania... 3 igths 
olumbia ............. gths 
June 15, 1892|Ithaca, N. Y....... 3 0, Cornell (icici mune 17:28 Univ. of Pennsylvania...|8  lgths. 
July , 1893|Lake Minnetonka...|4 m j|Cornell.................|23:92 Univ. of Pennsylvania...|.... eats 
June 16, 1894|Delaware River..... 4 m.|Cornell ....... ad dran ed ard 21:12% | Univ. of Pennsylvania...;21!5 lgths. 
June 24, 1895 |Poughkeepsie ...... 4 m.|Columbia ,......... .....[21:25 Cornell ...............:6  lgths. 
June 26, 1896 |Poughkeepsie ...... 4 m.|Cornell,...... se ad. a wr 19:59 Harvard ..... fce a aa dod 20:08 
Univ. of Pennsylvania...|20:18 
: Columbia ............. 21:25 
July 2,1897|Poughkeepsie ......|& m.|¡Cornell .................|20:47 4-5| Columbia ............. 21:20 2-5 
' Univ of Pennsylvania...) swamped 
July 2, 1898|Saratoga ..........]8  m.|Univ. of Pennsylvania. ...|15:513% {Cornell ............... 16 :06 
niv. of Wisconsin..... 16:10 
; a Columbia ............. 16:21 
June 27, 1899|Poughkeepsie ....../4 m. Univ, of Pennsylvania.....|20:04 Univ, of Wisconsin..... 20 -05 35 
PORE esa n 20d 
olumbia ............. : 
June 80, 1900|Poughkeepsie ...... 4  m.|Univ. of Pennsylvania....|19:44 3-5 p of Wisconsin..... 20 d i s 


20:08 1-5 


20 :19 1-6 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES, ’VARSITY—Continued, 


Date. | Course. | D Winner, | Time. | Loser. | Time, 
May 30, 1901|Ithaca ............ 2  m,¡Cornell ............ .<...110:52 Columbia ...... . .111:02 








Univ. of Pennsylvania... It 08% 


1 i WWW D Wii 1953 Y Columbia 6.0.0.0... ... o 18:58 | 
da cip O i waked * | Univ. of Wisconsin... 19:08 4-5 
June 21, 1902|Poughkeepsie ...... i  m.|¡Cornell ................. 19:05 3-5] Univ. of Wisconsin.....119:13 3-5 


Columbia 960.000 00000 eee 19 318 3-5 
Univ. of Pennsylvania....|19:28 
Syracuse 0.0... 9............ 1s :31 3-5 






9:32 

Poughkeepsie ......]4 m.|Cornell ....ooooooooooo..118:57 Georgetown ............ 9:27 
June 26, 1903| Poughkeep l Wisconsin .:...:... ¿1111929 2-5 
| Pennsylvania ...... [19:30 2-5 
| Syracuse coooooommo. o.» 19:36 1-5 

| Columbia ............. 19:54 


















Date. Course. Dist- | Winner. | Time, | Losers. | Time, 
July 7, 1880,New London......... Harvard cocos SEENEN sacl 11:82 Columbia ............. l3: — 
J (ie 30, 1881 Back Bay, Boston.... Harvard ... e ses 9:05% |Columbia ......... ....1 9:21% 
July 1,1882|Harlem River........ Columbia .............. 10:56 Harvard .......... score ENT :10 
June 27, 1883|New London......... Harvard ....... des 11 :03 Columbia ............. 11:22 
June 26, 1884 |New London......... Columbia .............. 9:43% |Harvard ............... 9:54 
June 25, 1885 |New London......... p |Harvard ........ooooo...- 12:22 Columbia ............. 13:12 
July  1,1886|New London......... E Harvard ......... LK ace c 11:53 Columbia e ER 12:10 
ale swamp alf way 
June 30, 1887 | New London......... B [Columbik 5p 11:13 Harvard 4.4... Gis etnies 11:35 
June 28, 1888|New London......... 4 [Columbia .............. 11:54 Harvard i.e rs 12:08 
June 27,1889|New London......... 20 Harvard ........ eee ace 12:21 Columbia ......... .. ee {12:28 
June 24, 1890|New London......... £ Cornell i4 ive 11:004 DER ds LS QA RE 
, 1890 |New London......... ? [Columbia .............. 10:54 — |Harvard .............-.110:51 
Ju 2t 1891 New London CI E ees S. |Oolumbia- - ros 9:41 Fale SE | deni Y 
= arya ecc (Uro noo .o; E 
, 1892 TEACH osc ce karen Cornell «o ion 10:58 Columbía ............. 11:24 
July Y 1892 New London S SUI, aes E Yale air aso 12:03 % ee Vnde exta die s 12:20 
arvard ¿circa S 
June 28, 1893 |New London......... LG EH 1023 [Harvard 3i 1041 
June 28, 1894|New London......... S Eege eh xS PR 11:15 Columbia sae penne oa D 24 
June 27, 1895|New London......... EDO m 10:28 Harvard -. EECH 10:83 
‘ T eo e*.*20c0€09299299 D 
Poughkeepsie........ A {Cornell ............;... 10:18 Harvard moscas 10:22 
cd ib E 3 gni. a Pennsylvania... ck 29 4 
O. um 12 0900000569000 M 
June 23, 1897 |Poughkeepsie. ....... "o e, EE ....| 9:19% EE 22 
o €06€9€6989*5»92»922929^9 
June 30, 1897 |Poughkeepsie........ A |Cornell.......... — 9:211-5|Columbia ........ e| 9:22 3-5 
niv. of Pennsylvania...| 9:23 1-5 
June 23, 1898|New London......... d Xalé id 11:22 3-5 Harvard SEND T 2d : 
rüell .. se ege : 
July 2,1898|Saratoga............ a [Comel ................ 10:57 3-5 |Columbia ..... EK EE 
z niv. of Pennsylvania. ..|11:18 
June 26, 1899 |Poughkeepsie........ ve |[Comel................«. 9:55 Columbia ......... «2 .110:00 
SE 3 ü à dsi Univ. of Pennsylvania... 10:10 
29, 1899 | New Lóndon......... arvard ee e or rn :33 Y% DAR AAN : 
JURE 28 1900 New London......... o: Harvard 22.2349 12:01 AIG Soi is A 12 HET 
June 30, 1900|Poughkeepsie........ 2 (Univ. of Wisconsin...... 9:45 2-5| Univ. of Pennsylvania.. 9:54 3-5 
E CO Tm — 10 cl LA 
` olumbia ........ PU OON : 
M 18, 1901 |New Haven; 1 1-6 m.. A Wale iaa 6:14 Columbia ......... ....1 6:19 
June 27, 1901 |New London......... e: (Xale vus ore en eat ste d 10:27 4-5 | Harvard ,...... e. [10:48 
July 2, 1901|Poughkeepsie........ Univ. of Pennsylvania....|10:20 1-5|Cornell ......... eae ee 10:25 1-5 
s olumbia e€9«9909099 (E E 1n d de 
yracuse o..o.ooooomoo... : - 
June 21, 1902 |Poughkeepsie. . ...... E [Cornell soninn 9:34 4-5| Univ. of Wisconsin....| 9:42 4-5 
lumbia ..... — 9:49 
e Syracuse .............| 9:53 
D Univ. of Pennsylvania. .|10:05 
June 26, 1902New London...... dri 4 |Yale-Harvard .......... 10:13 Dead heat. 
E e 
M 16, 1903, New Haven, 1% m... A x9» mi C 6:40 2-5| Columbia ............. 6:43 
Tune 25, 1903| New London.. a ba aut Tal&- ool ri d axe 9:43 3-5| Harvard, ...... bd We Ra | 9:52 
June 26, 1903|Poughkeepsie........ Cornell escocia ie 9:18 Syracuse nu 9:22 1-5 
isconsin ....... E 9:32 
| Columbia ............. 9:41 
Pennsylvania .......... 9:44 
HARVARD-YALE RACES. 

Date. Course. | eet Winner. | Time, | Loser. | Time, 
Aug. 3,1852|Lake Winnepesaukee|2  m.[ Harvard (Oneida)........ [2 l'sths, | Yale (Halcyon)......... sientas 
, 1855|Springfield, Mass...|3 ml Harvard (Iris)........... 22:00 Yale (Nereid and Nau-! 
zy x on = i X wë and Y. Y. (fou) 22:08 | tilus), both sizes... ..|24:38 

k insigamond. m. arvard shell............ 18 [Yale shell............. : 

July 26, 1859 Lake uinsigamond .13 ml Harvard lapstreak....... 21:13 Brown lapstreak........|24:40 
July 21 ; re pare EE 3 m. Tale shell E err 19 Pu Harvard shell..... .... Th 2 
Jul 4, ake Quinsigamond. m. arvard ..... A alana: DO | Yale ...ooooo ooo moon... 9: 
July 29, 1864 | Lake Quinsigamond.|3  m.| Yale ............. eere 19:01 Harvard iuo ie 119 :43% 
July 28, 1865|Lake Quinsigamond.|3  m.| Yale .....oooo..o ooo... .117:421% | Harvard ............... 18:09 
July 27,1868 Lake Quinsigamond.|3 m.j Harvard ................]18:43 YOO o4 ek ch yeh EROR 119:10 
July 19,1867 Lake Quinsigamond.|3  m.| Harvard ................]18:13 Yale Leioa kb 

| July 24, 1868| Lake Quinsigamond.|3  m.| Harvard ,...............|11:4810$ | Yale ............ auri. 
July 293, 1869 Lake uinsigamond. 3 m. Harvard («99069€0699*790€06€99*4206 18:02 Yule Q0 0... 0. 0.:............ @ee 18:11 

| July 22, 1870|Lake Saltonstall....|8  m.| Harvard ............... . foul; COCR ee cer s (disg.) 
June 30, 1876 Sprin eld, Mass....|4 m, Yale 600689000000008S0000€0. 29 :02 Harvard 9000000900000 0.000 22:8: 
June 80, 1877 'Snringfleld. Mass....14 m.l Harvard ................ 24 :36 bii qq X gek BEZ 
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HARVARD-YALE RACES.—Continued. 


Date. l Course, Rupe | Winner, | Time, | Loser. | Time. 
June 28. 1878¡New London........ 4 m.j Harvard 2a 9 es 120:44% | Yale .............. .... 21:29 
June 27, 1879|New London........ i. mi Harvard s... koe aL O A i pU ades ..|23:58 
July à O|New London........ ld. amo MALO: eed tre Ret 24:27 Harvard ....... DEN 09 
July 1, 1881|New London........ Pa: X] Yale ente oe caw iene 22:13 Harvard. ....... nm :19 
June 30; 1882| New London.......|4  m.| Harvard ..............-- 20:47 Me EA : . |20 350% 
June 28, 1883| New London........|i ml Harvard ................ 24:28 Al q a ... 59 
June 26, 1884|New London........|$ m.j] Yale ................... 20:31 Harvard ........... 2... (20:46 
June 26, 1885|New London........|4 ml Harvard ................]25:15!4 |Yale ................. . |26 :30 
July 2, 1886!New London........|4 m.|Yale ............... ee 20:41% | Harvard ............... 20 :05 0$ 
July 1,1887|New London........[4 m.|Yale ................. 22:56 Harvard £22 ees 23:10% 
June 29, 1888| New London........ io mi| Yale « ieee are E 20:10 Harvard... so ..... [21:24 i 
June 29, 1889|New London........|i m.| Yale ................... 121:30 HAnmPI q. ie . .121:55 
June 27, 1890|New London........|4 m.| Yale ............... ees. |21 :29 he CC H BEER , |21 :40 
June 26, 1891| New London........ j4 m.j Harvard .......oooooo.oo.. [21 :23 Yale oix eet ihr ela 
July 1, 1892|New London........ j4 mij Yale o) X Wwe wx YS 0:48 Harvard 0: 9s 21:421% 
June 30, 1893| New London........ l4- m. Yale ras anno 125:01% | Harvard ............... 25:15 
June 28, 1894|New London........;4 ml Yale ,......oooooooo..o.. 22:47 Harvard 29.9 ns 24°40 
June 28, 1895| New London........;4 m.| Yale .............. eee. 21:30 Harvard .......... (i54 e |22 :05 
June 29, 1899| New London... .....j4 m. | Harvard 1... o.. e. 20:52 ale canina EE EA RE 
June 28,1900|New London........¡4 um.[Yale.............. eee ¡21:12 4-5) Harvard ...... ec n s 121:31 2-5 | 
June 27,1901| New London......../4 m.|Yale................ ee [23:37 Harvard eene nee, [23:43 
June 26, 1902| New London... 4 m.j] Yale ....ooooooo ooo. .....20:20 Harvard ..2......... eO | 21:33 
June 25, 1903)New London........|4 m.i Yale ......... ..... oe .120:19 4-5| Harvard ..............|20:20 3-5 ` 





GOLF, 1903. 
W. A. CURLEY. 


The superiority of English golfers over Americans, 
a fact not disputed by our experts, was empahsized 
strongly during the season of 1903. A team of Oxford 
and Cambridge players made a tour of this country, 
and out of ten matches played here against represen- 
tative American teams won eight, squared one and 
lost the other. These collegians, clever on the links 
though they are, do not rank with the leading ex- 
ponents of the sport in Great Britain. Yet the only 
time tbey were defeated in this country they were 
pitted against a picked all-American team made up 
of the cleverest golfers in this country. And in this 
contest, which was at 36 holes, individual play, each 
match to count as one point, the visiting aggregation 
was vanquished by the narrow margin of one point 
in a sensational finish. 

The match that de- | 
cided this event was a f: 
highly interesting one be- | 
tween George T. Brokaw, | 
American, and J. T. 
Bramston, considered one 
of the steadiest of the | 
foreigners. Honors were | 
even on the home hole, | 
and two extra holes were 
required, Brokaw winning | 
the thirty-eighth and the, 
match. | 

The English team con- | 
sisted of Captain J. L. || 
Low, P. W. Leathart, N. l 
F. Hunter, D. F. Ransom, | 
Cambridge; H. W. Beve- | 
ridge, C. N. Day, G. D. p 
Barne, H. G. B. Ellis, | 
T. M. Hunter, J. A. T. 
Bramston and C. H. Alli- | 
son, Oxford. All the play- | 
ers used the lively rubber . 
cored ball with the excep- | 
tion of Mr. Bramston, 
who remained true to the - 
gutta percha sphere, with |. 
which he performed fully | 
as wel, if not better, | 
than his colleagues. An 
intercollegiate team faced — 
the Britons in their open- 
ing match at Myopia Au- E 
gust 11 and 12. The Eng- | 
glshmen were the victors |. 
in both foursomes and 
singles. Against an all- © 
Massachusetts team the | 
visiting collegians played |. 
at Essex County the next © 
day, at the end of which Ee 
honors were even, as the fs 
invaders won the four- |. 
some by a point and lost 
the singles by the same — 
margin. The next inter- 
national matches took |. 
place at Chicago, where, | $ 
on the Wheaton _ links, 
August 17, the English 
beat the Western Golf 








— — Ee 


Association team at both singles and foursomes. Two 
days later they played an all-Chicago team on the | 
Glen View links, at singles, and won easily. 
Returning East the forelgners played their next 
mateh at Garden City August 24 against a metropol- 
itan team. In the singles they were badly beaten, 
but earned the victory by making a clean sweep of 
the doubles. Several days later they met a ng 
Island team at individual play, and had no trouble 
defeating their rivals. Then, on August 29, at Garden 
City, L. I., an all-Eastern combination failed dis- 
mally against Johnny Bull’s team, losing in both 
events. Next came the sole reverse of the English- 
men, on September 7, at the Nassau links, when they 
played the all-American team. They triumphed over 
the best New Jersey ex- 
perts on September 9, and 
on September 14 fittingly 
ended their successful 
tour when they did not 
" permit an all-Philadelpiha 
team to score a single 
point in either singles or 
. foursomes. 
Most gratifying to the 
- critics of golf in America 
was the outcome of the 
national amateur cham- 
plonship, in which Walter 
- J. Travis, who twice be- 
fore had held the title, 
was again restored to 
the throne. The result 
sustained the contention 
` that had been made by 
them—that the champion- 
ship of 1902 was more or 
less of a fluke. In that 
event Travis was elimina- 
ted in third round by E. 
M. Byers, who was subse- 
. quently beaten by Louis 
- N. James in the conclud- 
ing match. As a cham- 
pion James did not shine ` 
with any great amount of | 
lustre. He entered Prince- 
ton shortly after acquir- 
-. ing the honor and shocked 
. golfing circles by not even 
qualifying for match play 
. in the college tournament. 
In the 1903 tournament 
. for the title of champion 
James was not regarded 
. as a dangerous factor, 
| and, indeed, he was not, 
| being retired in his very 
| first match. On the other 
| hand, from the start of 
^ the season Travis played 
^ consistently in match 
~ after match, meeting the 
| best players we have, and 
"o in few instances did he 
fail to conquer his antag- 
onist. So, in consequence, 
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when he teed off for his first round in the champion- 
ship he was a pronounced favorite. Travis gave 
those who pinned their faith to him no cause for 
worry. In the early rounds he was favored by the 
luck of the draw, but toward the finish, when he was 
opposed by realiy formidable players, he won just as 
decisively as he did when meeting his less expert 
foes. His hardest match occurred in the fifth round, 
when he beat George T. Brokaw 1 up. In the semi- 
finals F. O. Reinhart, a Princeton player, met his 
fate against Travis, whlle Byers, who was the run- 
ner-up in the 1902 tournament, again occupied that 
position. The year before Byers put Travis out of 
the championship, but this time he met Travis at his 
true form and easily suecumbed, 5 up and 4 to play. 

Quite some controversy was occasioned by the 
adoption of the English system of playing the cham- 
pionships. This did away with a qualifying round 
at medal play, the contestants being paired off for 
matches from the start. ‘The same diversity of opin- 
ion regarding the merits of the plan that existed 
before the experiment was made prevailed after the 
initial trial. 

The awarding of the women’s championship to 
Chicago in 1903 caused quite a ‘‘tempest in a tea- 
pot" among tbe numerous feminine devotees of the 
old Scottish pastime. Many of the Eastern players, 
among their number being Mrs. Charles T. Stout (nee 
Genevieve Iecker), the 1902 champion, declined to go 
West to compete, and their desertion robbed the 
affair of no little interest. The visit of Miss Ithona 
Adair, the English champion, afforded the fair East- 
erners an opportunity of arranging a tournament 
that was a sort of rival function to the big event in 
the West. This tourney was won by Miss Adair, 
who plays a superb game. Later, in several other 
contests in which she competed here, she met with 
similar success. The national contest proved a vic- 
tory for Miss Bessie Anthony. who played a prominent 
part in the 1902 championship and won the Western 
title emblematie of supremacy among the fair sex. 


RECORD OF MATCHES BETWEEN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN TEAMS, 
—Points— 
English. American, 
Aug, 11-12, at Myopia. ‘Mass. vs. In- 


tercollcgiate— 
Singles ev tr PEE Y Y Regn 6 5 
Foursomes.........+--- MR 3 2 
Aug. 13, at Essex County, Mas. vs. 
All-Massachusetts— 
a ee ie rb X VE 5 6 
Foursomes......... ere iue S IPIS 3 2 
Aug. 17, at Wheaton, Ill, vs. Western 
Golf Association— 
SingleS............. A 8 3 
Fouisomes,....... een ny 2 3 2 
Aug. 10, at Glen View, Ill vs. Ail 
Chicago— 
Singles........... propano. oo T 4 
Aug. 24, at Garden City, L. I. vs. 
Mett, politan— 
Singles...... ans 3 1 
Foursomes......... e 5 0 
Aug. 26, at Shinnecock Hills, L. I. vs. 
Long Island— 
CT eva stn rh ves 8 3 
Aug, 20, at Garden C:ty, L. I. vs. All 
Eastern— 
Singles. sob s e eR ER. ts WE 8 2 
Foursomes........ eee een 4 1 


All-America— 
Singles. o cross eo A 4 b 


Sept. 9, at Baltusrol, N. J. vs. 
N. J.— 
Golf Association— 
Singles. eege kw Ree ee TX 7 4 
FoursoMes.......oooooooo.ooo... 3 2 
Sept. 14, at Huntingdon, Pa. vs. All 
maddi hia— : A 
inleg A Yes RS eS 
Foursomes. MEHR UP e 4 0 
Total las SH 48. 


Foursomes— English team beat American teams 25 
points to 9—60 holes to 11. ; i , 
Singles—English team beat American teams 63 points 
to 39—169 holes to 117. 
Summary of mateh with All-Americans, Sept. 7: 
Oxford-Cambr dge. All-America, 


J. L. Low, . 0. cc cose nnn 0 Walter J. 'TraviS...o..o.. Í 
Norman F., Huntrr...... JI. S, Dourlas.......o.o.. O 
T. Mansfield Hunter.... O||E. M. Rxers...... Stee va 1 
G. D. Bane....... os. Al] *. O. Reinhart..... D 0 
J. T. B ams'on......... O!|G-orge T. Brokaw....... 1 
C. H. Beve idge........ 1||H. C. Egan........ e... 0 
B. B m B cun est : Bice D, P E 
S . Leathart......... orge A. m —— 
D, F, Ransom.... ..... 0 L, H. Conkliu.. nn eee 1 
Total... e 4 5 


Total... vor Rr 









NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


(Played on Nassau Links, Glen Cove, L. I., Septem- 
ber 1 to 5.) 


PRELIMINARY ROUND. 


George F. Willett, Oakley Country, beat H. Mc- 
Sweeney, Oil City, 7 up and 5 to play; F. L. Hamil- 
ton, Storm king, beat R. H. Connelly, Austin, by de- 
fault; F. C. Jennings, Garden City, beat C. Trues- 
dale, Fairfield, by default; F. S. Douglas, Nassau, 
beat E. W. Alexander, Detroit, 9 up and 8 to play: 
B. D. Smith, Onwentsia, beat G. A. Thorne, Glen 
View, 8 up and 7 to play; R. S. White, New Haven. 
beat Newton Ames, Detroit, 4 up and 3 to play G. 
A. Ormiston, Highland, beat F. O. Horstmann, Chevy 
Chase, 4 up and 3 to play; H. B. McFarland, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, beat J. W. Baker, Princeton, 3 up and 
1 to play; W. C. Fownes, Jr., Highland, beat N. 
Mallouf, Fox Hills, 6 up and 4 to play; W. P. 
Smith, Huntingdon Valley, beat A. R. Fish, Hillside, 
by default; H. C. Egan, Exmoor, beat L. L. Harban, 
Columbia, 1 up; M. McBurney, Stockbridge, beat OU. 


E. Stevens, Nassau, 9 up and 7 to play; H. M. Brit- 
tin, Englewood, beat Wylie Carhart, Detroit, 3 up 


and 2 to play; A. C. Williams, Philadelphia, beat A. 
J. Wellington, Woodlawn, 6 up and 5 to play; Will- 
iam Waller, Onwentsia, beat H. J. Tweedie, Belmont, 
by default; W. P. Pickett, Crescent, beat T. K. 
Loughlin, Allegheny, 6 up and 4 to play; R. Have- 
meyer, Seabright, beat C. B. Calvert, Philadelphia, 2 
up and 1 to play. 
FIRST ROUND. 


E. W. Judd, Oil City, beat O. T. Thompson, Alle- 
gheny, by default; Charles B. Cory, Wollaston, beat 
A. B. Lamberth, Glen Echo, by default; Paul Murphy, 
Garden City, beat W. B. Wheeler, Brooklawn Coun- 
try, by default; George J. Cooke, Philadelphia Coun- 
try, beat E. A. Downey, Apawamis, by 5 up and 4 
to play; C. B. Fownes, Highland, beat R. H. Kennor- 
dell, Oil City, by default; Harold Weber, Inverness. 
beat Harold S. Naylor, Philadelphia Cricket, by 5 up 
and 3 to play; Max H. Behr, Morris County, beat 
Devereux Emmet, Garden City, by 2 up and 1 to 
play; Daniel Chauncev, Dyker Meadow, beat E. E. 
Giles, Pittsburg, by default; Harold Wilcox, Mont- 
elair, beat James H. Snowden, Oil City, by default; 
Frank C. Talmadge, Hillside Tennis and Golf, beat 
Raymond Russell Detroit Country. by default: 
Howard Giffin, East Orange, .beat William Findlay 
Brown, Philadelphia Cricket, by default; Percy H. 
Jennings, St. Andrews, beat Paul D. O’Connor, Fox 
Hills, by 1 up in 20 holes: J. D. Travers, Nassau, 
beat Dr. Simon Carr. Huntingdofi Valley, by 2 up and 
1 to play; Nicholas Williamson, New Brunswick, best 
N. Stewart Campbell, Agawam Hunt, by 2 up and 1 
to play; Chadwick Sawyer, Midland, beat Grenville 
Kane, Tuxedo, by 4 up and 2 to play; T. D. Hooper, 
Nassau Country, beat C. H. Nattern, Oil City, by 4 
up and 2 to play; F. O. Reinhart, Baltusrol, beat 
Thomas M. Marshall Jr., Pittsburg, by 5 up and 3 
to play; John C. Davidson, Columbia, beat L. H. 
Conklin, Princeton, by 1 up in 19 holes; Chisholm 
Beach, Point Judith Country, beat R. E. Sprott, 
Brooklawn Country, by 5 up and 3 to play: A. W. 
Tillinghast, Philadelphia Cricket, beat Wirt L. 
Thompson, Huntingdon Valley, by 4 up and 2 to play: 
Walter J. Travis, Garden City, beat William S. Ey- 
ster, Allegheny Country, bx 8 up and 7 to play: 
William H. Hicks, Nassau Country, beat A. L. Nor- 
ris, Dyker Meadow, by 3 un and 2 to play; Josiah 
Maey, Morris County, beat Price Collier, Tuxedo, by 

up: G. W. Bergner, St. Davids, beat William B. 
Rhett, Crescent Athletic, by 2 up and 1 to play; W. 
H. Haines, Highland, beat Allen T. Haight, Glen 
View, by 6 up and 4 to play: Archibald Graham, 
North Jersey Country, beat Louis N. James, Glen 
View, by 4 up and 2 to play: George T. Brokaw, 
Deal, beat John M. Sellers. Glen View, by 6 up and 
4 to play: Jasper Lyneh, Lakewood. beat Matthew T. 
Murray, Enzlewood, by 4 up and 3 to play; Walter 
E. Egan, Exmoor, beat James M. Rhett. Crescent 
Athletic. by 2 up: R. D. Bokum, Jr., Glen View, beat 
John F. Byers, Allegheny Country, by 8 up and 6 to 
play: H. C. Fownes, Highland, beat M. Frederic 
O'Connel. Alpine. by 4 up and 2 to play: J. W. 
Watson, St. Davids, beat S. Y. Ramage, Oil City, by 
6 up and 4 to play; Howard R. Townsend, Nassau. 
beat H. Mason Day, Fairfield County, by 7 up and 6 


to play; Arthur Havemeyer, Seabright, beat S. ]. 
Graham, Fairfield, by 2 up and 1 to play; H. F. 
Whitney, Nassau, beat John M. Ward, Fox Hills, 2 


up; John Moller. Jr., Lakewood, beat John E. Porter. 
Allegheny Country, 1 up: W. R. Tuckerman, Stock- 
bridge, beat W. C. Carnegie, St. Andrews, 3 up and 
2 to play; Park Wright. Buffalo Country, beat Joseph 
F. Steir, Fox Hills, by default; E. M. Byers, Alle- 
gheny, beat C. G. Cassells, Crescent A. C., by de- 
fault: J. B. C. Tappin. Nassau, beat Harold I. 
Downey, Apawamis, by default; Roswell F. Mundy. 


















Miss Rhona Adair. — ORR 


L- 
"TRAE Rc OP tad pM 
Riverside Club, beat Frederick H. Thomas, Morris 
County, 3 up and 3 to play; L. L. Kellogg, Jr., Deal, 
beat A. G. Lockwood, Allston, 3 up and 1 to play; 
Arthur F. Schwartz, Audubon, beat Ralph Carroll, 
Fairfield, 1 up; Roger Lapham, Apawamis, beat An- 
drew T. Sherman, Eastern Parkway, 1 up in 20 
holes; Charles H. Seeley, Weeburn, beat E. S. 
Knapp, Westbrook, 2 up; Dr. D. F. Fredericks, Oil 
City, beat E. S. Armstrong, Deal, 5 up and 4 to play; 
Howard W. Perrin, Philadelphia Cricket, beat Ma- 
turiu Ballou, Apawamis, 1 up in 19 holes; James A. 
Stillman, Garden City, beat Thomas D. Thacher, En- 
glewood, 2 up and 1 to play: F. J. O. Alsop, New 
Haven Country, beat Malcolm Grahasi, Jr., Apa- 
wamis, by default: J. T. Cady, Rock Island Arsenal, 
beat J. Frank Turner, Wyoming Valley Country, 2 up 
and 1 to play; Charles W. O'Connor, Essex County, 
and Tracy . Smith, New Brunswick, defaulted; 
Herbert L. Riker, Oakland, beat E. A.. McFall, Aus- 
tin, 5 up and 4 to play; Malcolm MeBurney, Stock- 
bridge, beat Howard M. Brittin, Englewood, 3 up 
and 2 to play; Dr. Walter S. Harban, Columbia, beat 
Knowlton M. Ames, Glen View, 5 up and 3 to play; 
George F. Willett, Oakley Country, beat S. M. Reld. 
St. Andrews, 6 up and 5 to play; W. J. Evans, Ek- 
wanok Country, beat E. H. Brown, Euclid, 1 up in 29 
holes; F. C. Jennings, Garden City, beat F. L. Haw- 
torn, Storm King, 8 up and 7 to play: Bruce D. 
Smith, Onwentsia, beat Findlay S. Douglas, Nassau 
Country, 5 up and 4 to play; G. A. Ormiston, High- 
land, beat Roger S. White, 2d, New Haven Country, 
3 up and 2 to play; H. B. McFarland, Huntingdon 
Valley Country, beat W. C. Fownes, Jr., Highland, 3 
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up and 1 to play; H. Chandler Egan, Exmoor Country, 
beat W. P. Smith, Huntingdon Valley Country, 2 up; 
Alexander C. Williams, Philadelphia Country, beat 
William Waller, Onwentsiu, 3 up und 2 to play; W. 
P. Pickett, Crescent A. C., beat Raymond Have- 
meyer, Seabright, 4 up and 3 to play. 

SECOND ROUND. 

Cook beat Judd, 2 up and 1 to play; Weber beat 
Cory, 2 up and to play; P. H. Jennings beat 
Travers, 4 up aud 2 to play; Murphy beat Williamson, 
4 up and 3 to play; Sawyer beat C. B. Fownes, 5 up 
and 4 to play; Reinhart beat Hooper, 4 up and 2 to 


play; Behr beat Davidson, 4 up and 3 to play; Beach 


beat Chauncey, 1 up; Tillinghast beat Wilcox, 2 up 
and 1 to play; Travis beat Macy, 6 up and 4 to play, 
Hicks beat Bergner, 4 up and 3 to play; Graham beat 
Haines, 7 up and 6 to play; Brokaw beat Lynch, 4 
up and 3 to play; Egan beat Bokum, 1 up; H. C. 
Fownes beat Watson, 2 up and 1 to play; Talmage 
beat Townsend, 2 up and 1 to play; A. Havemeyer 
beat Whitney, 1 up (20 holes); Giffin beat Moller, 2 
up and 1 to play; Frelinghuysen beat Lapham, 4 up 
and 3 to play; Tuckerman beat Wright, 1 up; Byers 
beat Tappin, 6 up and 5 to play; Kellogg beat Mundy, 
3 up and 1 to play; Seeley beat Schwartz, 4 up and 3 
to play; Perrin beat Fredericks, 1 up; Stillman beat 
Evans, 2 up and 1 to play; Cady, default; Riker beat 
Alsop, 2 up ánd 1 to play; Willett beat Harban, 7 
up and 6 to play; Smith beat F. C. Jennings, 4 up 
and 2 to play; Ormiston beat McFarland, 2 up and 1 
to play: H. C. Egan beat McBurney, 5 up and 4 to 
play; Williams beat Pickett, 4 up and 3 to play. 


THIRD ROUND. 

Weber beat Cooke, 5 up and 4 to play; Murphy 
beat Jennings, 4 up and 2 to play; Reinhart beat 
Sawyer, 5 up and 4 to play; Behr beat Beach, 2 up; 
Travis beat Tillinghast, 3 up and 2 to play; Graham 
beat Hicks, 5 up and 4 to play; Brokaw beat W. E. 
Egan, 5 up and 4 to play; Fownes beat Talmge, 3 
up and 2 to play: Giffin beat A. IIavemeyer, 1 up (21 
holes); Tuckerman beat Frelinghuysen, 2 up and 1 to 








EE — — 
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play; Byers beat Kellogg, 2 up and 1 to play; Perrin 
beat Seeley, 3 up and 2 to play; Cady beat Stillman, 

1 up; Willett beat Riker, 1 up; B. D. Smith 
Ormiston, 1 up; WilNams beat H C. Egan, 2 up. 
FOURTH ROUND. gx 
Murphy beat Weber, 1 up (19 holes); Reinhart 
beat Behr, 6 up and 5 to play; Travis beat Graham, 
5 up and 4 to play; Brokaw beat Fownes, 3 up and 2 
to play; Byers beat Perrin, 5 up and 3 to play; 
Tuckerman beat Giffin, 6 up aud 5 to play; Cady beat 
Willett, 5 up and 4 to play; Smith beat Williams, 1 


19 holes 
SE FIFTH ROUND. 

Reinhart beat Murphy, 5 up and 4 te play; 
Travis beat Brokaw, 1 up; Smith beat. Cady, 4 up 
and 2 to play; Byers beat Tuckerman, 1 up. 

SEMI-FINAL ROUND. 

Travis beat Reinhart, 6 up and 4 te play; Byers 

beat Smith, 5 up and 4 to play. 
FINAL ROUND FOR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Travis beat Byers, 5 up and 4 to play. 


CARDS OF FINAL MATCH (at 36 Holes). 


Travis, out... 4 5 8 5 5 5 3 4 4—38 

Byers, out... 4 5 4 5 4 2 4 5-37 _ 
Travis, in.... 4 3 4 3 4 6 4 3 43513 
Byers, in..... 8 4 6 5 3 5 5 4 0—42—19 
Travis, out, 4 5 3 4 5 6 3 6 5-40 

Byers, out.... 4 D 4 4 4 5 3-6 5—40 , 
Travis, in... 4 4 4 4 5 x x X x—2Z1—91—134 
Byers, in... 5 3 DA 5 x x x x—22—62—141 


PAST HOLDERS OF MEN'8 NATIONAL AMATEUR 
; GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1895—C. B. MacDonald; won at Newport G. C. 
1896—11. J. Whigham; won at Shinnecock Hills G. C. 
1897—H. J. Whigham; won at Chicago G. C. 


1898—F. s. Douglas; won at Morris County OO. 


1899—H. M. Harriman; won at Onwentsia C. C. 
1900— W. J. Travis; won at Meadowbrook O. C. 
1901—W. J. Travis; won at Atlantic City G. C. 
1902-—L. N. James: won at Glen View G. C 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Chicago Golf Club Links, Sept. 29 to Oct. 2,: 1903. 
(Score of qualifying round is given in parenthesis). 

FIRST ROUND. 

Mrs. C. L. Deering (114), Midlothian, beat. Miss 
Mabel Higgins (110), Midlothian, 7 up and 5 to play; 
Miss Edith Collins (116), St. Louis C, C., beat, Miss 
P. C. Griscom (114), Philadelphia, 2 
play; Miss E. Robertson (120), Glen View, beat Mrs. 
P. Manchester (118), Glen View, 5 up and 4 to play; 
Miss Fanny Osgood (107), Boston, beat, Miss Eliza- 
beth Young (114), Calumet C. C., 8 up and 7. to play; 
Miss Bessie Aythony (99), Glen View, beat. Mrs. R, 
H. Barlow (97), Merion C. C., 6 up and 4 to play: 


Mrs. Caleb B. Fox (94), Philadelphia, beat Miss 
Lilian Biddle (114), Philadelphia, 3 up and 1 to 
play; Miss Frances Lverett (103), Exmoor C. C., 


beat Mrs. W. B. McIlvaine (117), Onwentsia, 2 up 
and 1 to play; Miss J. S. Spencer (108), vene dc 
beat Miss Katherine Moulton (113), Minneapol S, +1 
up and 5 to play: Miss J. A. Carpenter (99), West- 
ward Ho, beat Mrs. A. H. Brower (100), Chicago 
Golf Club, 1 up; Miss Louisa A. Wells (101), Boston, 
beat Mrs. Elliott Rodgers (119), Pittsburg, 6 up and 
D to play; Miss Georgiana Bishop (102), Brooklawn 
€. C. beat Mrs. L. G. McNair (114), St. Louis, $ 
up and 7 to play; Miss Margaret Morris (113). Ivans- 
ton G. C., beat Miss A. E. Murray (119), Wihning- 
ton C. C., 4 up and 3 to play; Miss H. Bishop (114}, 
St. Paul beat Mrs. H. A. Beidler. (120), Lake 
Geneva, 2 up and 1 to play; Miss Katherine Ilarley 
(107), Fall River, beat Miss M. Kenney (120)... Minne- 
apolis, 3 up and 2 to play: Miss Miriam . Anthony 
(117), Evanston, beat Miss Florence Borden (111), 
Fall River. 5 up and 4 to play; Mrs. W. A, Alex- 
ander (113), Exmoor OG ©.. beat Miss Jane Durel 
(118), Edgewater G. C.. 8 up and, 2 to play.. 
SECOND ROUND: 

Mrs. C. I Deering beat Miss Hditir Collins, A up 
and 3 to play; Miss Fannie Osgood beat Miss: Robert- 
son, 5 up and 3 to play; Miss Bessie Anthony beat 
Mrs. Caleb D Fox, 5 up and 3 to plax; Miss Frantes 
Everett beat Miss Jane S. Spencer,:1 np (19 holes); 
Miss J. Anna Carpenter beat Miss Louisa A. Wells, 
5 up and 4 to play; Miss Georgiana Bishop beat Miss 
Margaret Morris, 8 up and 7 to play; Miss. Katherine 
Harley beat Miss Helen Bishop, 7 up and 6 to play; 
Mrs. W. A. Alexander beat. Miss Miriam Anthony, 
5 up and 4 to play. : : 

ga. E ."THIRD ROUND. 

Miss Fannie Osgood beat Mrs. C. L. Deering, 9 up 
and 7 to play: Miss Bessie Anthony beat Miss Fránces 





beat. 


Reinhart, Princeton, 


up and 1 to 


Princeton, beat Chick. 4 up and 





C. Everett, 4 up and 2 to play; Miss J. Anna Car- 
penter'beat Míss Georgiana Bishop, 1l up; Miss Katl- 
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erine Harley beat Mrs. W. A. Alexander, 7 up and 6 . 


to play. 
SEMI-FINAL 'ROUND. 
Miss Anthony beat Miss Osgood, 1 up; Miss Car- 
penter beat Miss Harley, 3 up and 1 to play. 
.. FINAL ROUND AND CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Miss Bessie Anthony, Glen View, beat Miss J. 
Anna Carpenter, Westward Ho, 7 up and 6 to play. 


PAST HOLDERS OF WOMEN’S NATIONAL CHAM. 


PIONSHIP. 


1895—Miss B. Hoyt; won at Meadowbrook C. C. 
1896—Miss B. Hoyt; won at Morris County O. C. 
1897—Miss B. Hoyt; won at Essex County C. C. 
1898—Miss B. Hoyt; won at Ardsley C. €. 

1899— Miss R. Underhill; won at Philadelphia C. O. 
1900—Miss F. Griscom; won at Shinnecock Hills G. C. 
1901—Miss G. Hecker; won at Baltusrol G. C. 
1902—Miss G. Hecker; won at Brookline G. C. `- 


NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Played on Baltusrol (N. J.) Links, June 27, 28 and 29. 

Wille Anderson, Apawamis, aud David Brown, 
Wollaston, tied at the end of the 72 holes, with scores 
of 307, which equalled the record for this country, 
made the previous year by Auchterlonie. 
off, at 18 holes, Anderson won by 2 holes. The third 
man was Stewart Gardner, Garden City, 315; fourth, 
Alex Smith, Nassau, 816; fifth, Donald Ross, Oakley, 
318;. sixth, Jack Campbell, Brookline, 219; seventh, 
L. Auchterlonie, Glen View, 321; eighth, Findlay S. 
Douglas, Nassau, 322; tie for ninth between John 
Hobens, Yountokoh, 323, Willie Smith, Midlothian, 
323, and Alex Ross, Wilmington, 323; twelfth, 
Horace T. Rawlins, Waumbek, 324; tie for thirteenth 
between Isaac Mackie, Fox Hills, 325, and F. O. 
325; tie for fifteenth between 
Alex Campbell, Brookline, 326, Gilbert.Nicholls, St. 


On the play- | 


Louis, 326, and Walter J. Travis, Garden City, 326; . 


eighteenth, Bernard Nicholls, Hollywood, 328; tle for 
nineteenth between Will: Norton, Deal, 329, and 
David Ogilvie, Baltusrol, 329. . 

CARDS OF PAIR THAT TIED FOR FIRST PLACE. 
Willie Anderson— 


Out.. D 4 3 5 4 4 3 5 2-37 

In.... 3 d 4 4 4 4 5 4 4—30—73 

Out... 9 5 3 6 3 4 5 4 3—38 

In.... 5 3 3 D 4 5 5 4 1—38—76—149 

Out... 5 4 95 5 5 3 4 3 337 

In... 95 4 4 4 4 4 6 4 41—.9—3106 

Out... 3 H 4 5 4 E A 5 S—44. 2 8 

D... 0 dod A 4 A +  4—38—82—158—307 

David Brown— 

Qut... 7 9 3 6 4 4 6 5 3—43 

In... 5 4 4 4 4 4 D 4 4—36—79 

Qut... d 9 4 6G 4 4 3 4 3—40 

In... A 4 3 4 3 5 5 5 5—37—71—156 

Qut... 5 9 4 D 4 4 4 4 3—36 

In... + 4 5 5 4 4 5 4 4—39-75 

Qut... 5 d 4 6.3.0 4 4 50 

In.. 3 4 4 5 3 4 6 4 3—5306—10—101—501 . 

l CARDS OF PLAY-OFF AT 18 HOLES. 
Anderson— l 

Out... A 4 4 6 4 4 D 4 4—40 

1n.... 4 4 4 56 6 5 4 4—42—82 
Brown— 
© Qut... 5 45 6 4 5 6 4 3—42 

In.....4 4 4 4 5 (1 6 4 4—42—84 


PAST HOLDERS OF OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


1895—Horace Rawlins; won at Newport G. C. 
1896—Jámes ‘Foulis; won at.Shimnecoek Hills G. C. 
1897—Joseph Lloyd: won at Chicago G. C. 
1898—Fred Herd; won at Myopia I. C. . 

1899— Willie Smith: won at Baltimore C. C. 
1900—Harry Vardón: won at Chicago G. €. 

1901— Willie Anderson: won at Myopia H. C. 


1902—Lewrence Auchterlonie: won at Garden City G.C. , 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Played at Garden City, L. I., Oct. 20-24. 
TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP. 
. First Round— Yale beat University of Pennsyl- 
vania 16% to 11% points. ` E 
Semi-Final Ronnd—Harvard beat Yale 914 to 2: 
Princeton beat Columbía 20 to 0. l » 
Final Round. for Championship—Harvard beat 
Princeton 2136 to, 215. . 


INDÍVIDUAL. CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Medal Round—Won by W. C. Chick, Harvard. — 


with 80. ^ - rofa 
(1902 Amateur National Champion James 
n , but did hot qualify). s 
Final -Reund for Championship—F.. O. 
3 to play. 


competed, ` 
Reinhart, - 
























— 
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PAST HOLDERS OF INDIVIDUAL INTERCOLLE- 
GIATE CHAMPIONSHIP, : 


1897—L. P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton. 
1898—(May) J. F. Curtis, Harvard. 
1598—(October) John Reid, Jr., Yale. 
1899—Percy Pyne 2d, Princeton. 
1900—Halstead Lindsley, Harvard. 
1902—(May) Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale. . 
1902— (October) H. Chandler Egan, Harvard. 


MEN'S METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


Played at Deal Beach, N. J., May 27 to 30. 

Medal Round—Won by Dr. Le Roy Culver, 
Jersey City, whose eard was protested, and the first 
prize given to the second man, Walter J. 'Travis, 
Garden City. ; 

Final Round for Champlonship—Findlay Douglas, 
Nassau C. C., defeated John Moller, Jr., Lakewood, 
10 up and 8 to play. 

W. J. Travis held the championship in 1902. 


WOMEN'S METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Played on Richmond County Links, Staten Island, 
June 3 to 7. 

Final Round for Championship—Mrs. E. A. Manice, 
Baltusrol, defeated Miss Lovise Vanderhoef, Ardsley, 
4 up and 3 to play. In the semi-final round Mrs. 
Stout, the national champion was defeated, as she 
was in the same round in 1902. There was no quali- 
fying round. Mrs. Manice held the championship in 


ENGLISH GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The National Amateur Championship of Great 
Britain for 1903 was won by R. Maxwell, with H. 
Hutchinson as the runner-up. 

The Open Championship of Great Britain was won 
by Harry Vardon, 300; Tom Vardon, 306, second; 
Jack White, 208, third. i 


MEN’S NEW JERSEY CHAMPIONSHIP., 
Played on Baltusrol Links, June 4 to 7. 
Final Round for Championship—Marc M. Michael. 
Yountakah C. C., defeated N. B. Cole, Baltusrol, 5 
up and 3 to play. 


WESTERN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Played at Milwaukee, Wis., July 16 and 17. 
Won by Alex Smith, Nassau, 318; David Brown, 
Wollaston, and L. Auchterlonie, Glen View, tied for 
second, at 320; Hart Turple, 321, fourth, and Willie 
Anderson, Apawamis, 323, fifth. 


WESTERN MEN'S AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Played at Cleveland, O., August 4 to 8. 
Final Round for Championship—Walter Egan de- 
feated H. Chandler Egan, 1 up on the 37th hole. 


WESTERN WOMEN'S AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Played at Chicago, Ill, September S to 12. 
Final Round for Championship— Miss Bessie An- 
thony, Glen View, defeated Miss Mabel Higgins, Mid- 
lothian, 3 up and 2 to play. 


ANNUAL INTERCITY TEAM MATCHES OF 1903. 


For the first time in four years the Philadelphia 
Golf Association won the 72-hole 2-green match from 
the Metropolitan Golf Association, beating the latter 
team by 12 holes. The first half of the match was 
played in May and the second half in October. 

Boston women for the second time won tbe Gris- 
com Cup, played for on Boston links October 28 and 
29. In the first match the Philadelphia team beat 
the New York women 24 to 15. In the deciding 
match the Philadelphia women were defeated 46 to 5. 

LONGEST DRIVE. 

January 17 Walter J. Travis broke the driving 
record of 341 yards, held by Tait, of England, on 
the Garden City Links when he shot the ball with 
one stroke 382 yards. 





POLO IN 1903. 
H. L HERBERT, Secretary National Pole Association. 


Polo enjoyed during the season of 1903 a greater 
degree of popularity than ever before in this country. 
There were more games played and a much larger 
number of men devoted their time to this exbilarat- 
ing pastime than in any previous year in the history 
of the sport. On account of the large number of 
beginners many of the matches were not up to the 
standard of former years, when Rockaway, Meadow 
Drook, Myopia, Westchester and Philadelphia had 
star teams in the field. ' 

A sure sign of tbe increasing interest being taken 
in the game is the fact that six new clubs became 
members of the Polo Association at the beginning of 
the season of 1903, bringing the total membership of 
the association up to thirty-one. The new members 
are the Army Polo Club, New Orleans Polo Club, 
Albany Polo Club, Rochester Polo Club, Rumford 
Polo Club, of Providence, R. I., and Norfolk Polo 
Club, of Boston. 

The past season will be particularly noteworthy for 
the extraordinary number of young players who came 
to the front as skilful horsemen and clever handlers 
of the mallet. In fact, the new blood, such as King- 
don Gould, Jay Gould, Adelbert Ames, Victor Mather, 
F Coehrane, Cortlandt Dixon, Jr., and Dan 
Chauncey, will undoubtedly, in a very few years, be 
rated as high as some of the cracks who have been 
for years at the top of the heap, and it is only a 
matter of time when they will be fighting to main- 
a their positions as the best players in the United 

ates, 

A new element has come into the game in this 
country that is likely to be of great benefit to the 
sport in every way. This is the army element. 
There is now an army league composed of twelve 
clubs. Practically every army post in the West now 
has a polo club, and the game is a part of the daily 
routine at West Point. How popular the game is in 
militia circles is shown by the fact that Squadron A, 
of the New York National Guard, has almost one 
hundred active members. One of the most interest- 
ing matches of the past season was the Spring con- 
test between Squadron A and West Point, the mill- 
tiamen winning by a score of 15% to 6. 

The colleges are also taking up the sport in earnest. 
Yale, Princeton and Harvard have polo clubs, and I 
look to see Pennsylvania and Columbia represented on 
the polo field in the near future. While no inter- 
collegiate championship has yet been held, it wont 
be long before a series of contests to decide the 
college championship will be an annual event. The 
colleges have not enough good players as vet to make 
much of a showing in the game, so have been playing 
second-rate teams, Yale defeated the second team 


of Squadron A by a score of 5% to 2%, and later on 
beat the first team of the Squadron 9 to 4. Princeton 
lost to the second team of Devon by a score of 
11% to 5. 

The most active and at the same time the most 


successful club of the year was the Bryn Mawr Polo i 


Club. This organization won the Radnor Challenge 
Cups, Harrison Cups, Goughacres Cups, Newport 
Cups, Westchester Cups, Ladies' Challenge Cups, Nar- 
ragansett Cups and the Brenton Reef Cups. 

Bryn Mawr was also the runner-up in both the 
junior and senior championships. 

The Lakewood team, captained by George Gould, 
competed a great deal less than it did in 1902. The 
team won, however, the Herbert Trophies, Georgian 
Cups and the junior championship. The senior 
championship went to the Country Club of West- 
Chester, the team being composed, with one exception, 
of the men who captured the event under the colors 
of the Lakewood Club. There was no international 
contest during the past year, owing to the injury of 
W. H. Buckmaster. who would have been the main- 
stay of the English team. , 

Two army officers, Captain Vaughn and Major 
Ansel, who were slated to play on the English team, 
could not get leave of absence, and this fact also 
tended to prevent the international match. There is 
little doubt, however, of an English team visiting 
America during the present year. In the interna- 
tional match of 1902, held at Hurlingham, England, 
the Englishmen defeated the Americans in two game; 
out of three. The American team will undoubtedly 
make a better showing under their own rules and 
on the home grounds. The committee of tbe Polo 
Association will] endeavor to have a representative 
and eligible team enter for tbe international polo 
events at the grounds of the Socletie of Polo at 
Paris in June next, when the handsome trophies pre- 
sented by Mr. James Gordon Bennett will be com- 
peted for. X YET 

Senior champlonship, held on the grounds of the 
Country Club of Philadelphia, at Bala, Pa.. in 
June. i 
First Gace—Bryn Mawr defeated Philadelphia by 
a score of 121% to Y. 


BRYN MAWR P. © 
No. 1—C. R. Snowden. No..3—Geo. W. Kendrick. 
No. 2—M.G.Rosengarten,Jr. Back—Charles Wheeler. 


PHILADELPHIA C.C. . Rs 
No. 1—C. B. Zeflin. No. 3—Geo. M. McFadden. 
No. 2—A. E. Kennedy. Back—W. H. Smith. 
Second and final g»me— Westchester defeated Bryn 
Mawr by a score of 9% to 6. 
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O. C. OF WESTCHESTER. 
No. 1—J. E. Cowdin. No. 3—H. P. Whitney. 
No. 2—J. M. Waterbury, Jr. Back—Lawrence Waterbury 


BRYN MAWR P. C. 

No. 1—C. R. Snowden. No. 3—M.G.Rosengarten,Jr 
No. 2—Geo. W. Kendrick. Back—Charles Wheeler. 

Junior Championship, held on the grounds of the 
Country Club of Philadelphia, at Bala, Pa., in June, 

First Game—The Rockaway Club defaulted to the 
Lakewood Polo Club. 

Second and final game—Lakewood defeated Bryn 
Mawr by a score of 14% to 6%. 


LAKEWOOD P. C. 
No. 1—George J. Gould, No. 3—Kingdon Gould, 
No. 2—Jay Gould. Back—Benjamin Nicoll. 


BRYN MAWR P. C. 
No. 1—A. J. A. Devereux, No. 3—R. E. Strawbridge. 
No. 2—Geo. L. Harrison. 3aek—Alexader Brown. 


Handicap tournament for the Point Judith LEMS 





held on the 
grounds of, the y 
Point Judith | 
Country Club, at 
Narragansett | 
Pier, R. I. Final 
Game—The Ded- 
ham Polo Club | 
won tbrough the 
default of the 
Rockaway Club. | 
Handicap tour- | 
nament for the | 
Norfolk Cups, | 
held on the | 
grounds of the 
Dedham Polo | 
Club, at Ded- | 
ham, Mass. Final || 
Game—'lhe My- 
opia Hunt Club, | 
third team (han- d 
dicap 10), de- | 
feated the Nor- | 
folk Club, first | 
(handicap | 
by u score 


Handicap tour- | 
nament for the | 
Rockaway Cups, | 
held at  Cedar- | 
hurst, L. I., in 
July. Final| 
Game—The Coun- | 
try Club of: 
Westchester, sec- | 
ond team (hau- 
dicap 17), de- | 
feated the Rock- | 
away Club, first | 

(handicap 
17), by a score 
of 9 to 4%. | 

Handicap tour- 
nament for the 
Great Neck Chal- | 
lenge Cups, held 
on the grounds 
of the Great 
Neck Polo Club, 
at Great Neck, 
. V. I, in July. 
Final Game—The 
Country Club of 


Grace and Hunt Comin 
Westchester, sec- 


(Photo by Hemment.) 
ond team (han- 


dicap 17), defeated the EE Polo Club (handicap 
12), by a score of 12% to 84. 

Handicap tournament for the Blizzard Cups, held 
on the grounds of the Rockaway Club, Cedarhurst, 
L. I., in July. Final Game—The Rumson Polo Club 
(handicap 10), defeated the Rockaway dE first 
team (handicap 14), by a score of 11% to 9 

Handieap tournament for the Hope Cups, held on 
the grounds of the Rumford Polo Club, at Providence, 
R. I., in September. Final Game—The Rockaway 
Club (bandicap 18) defeated the Dedham Polo Club 
(handicap 18) by a score of 8 to 3. 

Handicap tournament for the Rumson Polo Club 
Cups, held at Seabright, N. J., in September. Final 
Game—The Country. Club of Westchester, second 
team (handicap 12), defeated the Rumson Polo Club 
(handicap 10) by a score of 13 to 9. 

Handieap tournament for the Ladies' Challenge 
saa held on the oe of the Rockaway Club, at 


DE 


at Providence, R. I., 





g Down the d Rail on 


Cedarhurst, L. I., in July. Final Game—The Bryn 
Mawr Polo Club, first team (handicap 23), defeated 
the Country Club of Westchester, first team (handi- 
cap 35), by a score of 16 to 5. 

Handieap tournament for the Myopia Cups, held 
at Hamilton, Mass., in August. Final Game—The 
Myopia Hunt Club, first team (handicap. 19), defeated 
the Myopia Hunt Club, second team (handicap 7), by 
a score of 17% to 93%. ' 

Handicap tournament for the Karlstein Cups, held 
on the grounds of the Dedham Polo Club, at Ded- 
bam, Mass., in September. Final Game—The Ded- 
ham Polo Club and P. 16) defeated the Myopla 
Hunt Club (handicap 16) by a score of 10 to D. 

Handieap tournament for the Dedham Cups, held 
at Dedham, Mass., in September. Final Game—The 
Myopia Hunt Club, first team (handicap 18), defeated 
the Dedham Polo Club, first team (bandicap 21), by 
a score of 1015 to 814. 

Handicap tournament for the Rumford Cups, held 
in 3ECPte mper. Final Game— 
SS The Myopla 


DARE, E de IA 


Hunt Club, sec- 
_ ond team (han- 
dicap 10), de- 


feated the Ded- 
ham Polo Club, 
second team 
(handicap 10), 
by a score of 10 
to 3%. 
d Handicap tour- 
4 nament for the 
4 Hitchcock Cups, 
held at Sara- 
4 toga in July. 
| Final Game— 
| The Buffalo Polo 
' Club (handicap 
| 4), defeated the 
$ Saratoga Polo 
| Club (handicap 
| 9), by a score of 
14% to 3. 
~ Handicap tour- 
| nament for the 
| Newport Cups, 
¿held on the 
grounds of the 
| Country Club of 
A Westchester, at 
Newport, in Au- 
| gust. Final Game 
—The Bryn. 
€ Mawr Polo Club 
| (handicap 13) 
| defeated the 
| Country Club of 
d Westchester, sec- 
| ond team (han- 
| dicap 11), by a 
| score of 74 
6%. 


` Handicap tour- 
= nament for the 
Westchester 
; Cups, held on the 
grounds of the 
. Country Club of 
d Westchester, at 
|. Newport, in Au- 
| gust. Final Game 
¿—The Bryn 
. Mawr dried 
EE" SERERE "4 ers won throug 
a Long Drive. the default of 
second teain of 
Westchester. 

Handicap tournament for the Hamilton Cups, 
held on the grounds of the Myopia Hunt Club, at 
Hamilton, Mass., in August. Final Game—The '"My- 
opia Hunt Club, first team (handieap 11), defeated 
the Myopia Hunt Club, second team (handicap 9), by 
a score of 71% to 615. 

Handicap tournament for the Meadowbrook Cups,. 
held at Westbury, L. I., in June. Final Game— 
Meadow Brook, first team ( handicap 19), defeated the 
Country Club of Westchester, second team (handl- 
cap 12), by a score of 10 to 9. 

Handicap tournament for Pembroke Cups, held at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., in June. Final Game—Country 
Club of Philadelphia, first team (handicap 16), de- 
feated Bryn Mawr Polo Club, first team (handicap 

), by a score of 10 to 6. 

Handicap tournament for the Goughacres Cups, 
held at Bala, Pa., in June. Final Game—The Bryn 
Mawr Polo Club, ‘first team (handicap 23), defeated 
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the Bryn Maer Polo Club, second team (handicap 
10), by a score of 17 to 14%. 

Handicap tournament for the Rumson Cups, held 
at Rumson, N. J., in June. Final Game—The Coun- 
try Club of Westchester, second team (handicap 12), 
defeated the Rumson Polo Club, first team (handicap 
10), by a score of 13 to 9. 

Handicap ‘tournament for the Herbert Trophies, 
held at Georgian Court, Lakewood, N. J., in April. 
Final Game—Lakewood, first team (handicap 15), de- 
feated Westchester, second team (handicap 12), by a 
seore of 13 to 5%. 

Handicap tournament for the Georgian Court Cups, 
held at Georgian Court, Lakewood, N. J., in May. 
Final Game—Lakewood, first team Ge 15), de- 
feated Westchester, first team (handicap 35), by a 
score of 22 to 12. - : 

Handicap tournament for the Squadron A Trophies, 
held at Van Cortlandt Park, in May. Final Game— 
Great Neck (handicap 9) defeated Westchester, sec- 
ond team (handicap 12), by a score of 615 to 6. 

Handicap tournament for the Westchester Cups, 
held on grounds of Westehester Country Club in May. 
Final Game—Meadow Brook (handicap 17) defeated 
Rockaway (handicap 12) by a score of 10% to 8%. 
Handieap tournament for the Country Club Cups, 





held on the grounds of the Westchester Country Club, 
in May. Final Game—Rockaway (handicap 10) de- 
feated Meadow Brook (handicap 13) by a score of 
16 to 1014. 


Cup, held on the grounds of the Devon Polo Club, at 
Devon, Pa., in May. Final Game—Bryn Mawr, sec- 
ond team SE 10) defeated Devon (handicap 
4) by a score of 151% to 5%. 

Handicap tournament for the Hempstead Cups, 
held on the grounds of the Meadow Brook Club, at 
Hempstead, L. I. Final Game—Meadow Brook, sec- 
ond team (handicap 14), defeated Westchester, sec- 
ond team (handicap 12), by a score of 10 to 74. 
Handicap tournament for the Harrison Cups, held 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., in June. Final Game—Bryn 
Mawr, second team (handicap 10), defeated Bryn 
tenda: third team (handicap 4), by a score of 14 
O 0%. 

Handicap tournament for the Narragansett. Cups, 
held on the grounds of the Point Judith Country 
Club, at Narragansett Pier, R. I., in August. Final 
game—The Bryn Mawr Polo Club, second team 
(handicap 10), defeated the Country Club of West- 
ebester, second team (handieap 11), by a score of 


12% to 4. 

Handicap tournament for the Rhode Island Cups, 
held on the grounds of the Point Judith Country 
Club, at Narragansett Pier, R. I.. in August. Final 
Game—The Rockaway Club, first team (handicap 15), 
defeated tbe Rockaway Club, second team (handicap 
10). by a score of 10 to 9 , : 






Handicap tournament for the Radnor Challenge " 
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Special matches, Rumson Polo Club Grounds, Sea. ` 


bright, N. J., in September. Rumson defeated Albany 
by, a score of 17 to 12. Albany defeated Rumson by 
a score of 7% to 5%. NE 

Scratch tournament for the Eiswald Cups, held on 
the grounds of the Rumford Polo Club, at Providence, 
R. I. Final Game—The Dedham Polo Club, second 
team, defeated the Rumford Polo Club, second team, 
by a score of 14 to 3 

Scratch tournament for the Brenton Reef Cups, 
held at Newport. Final Game—The Bryn Mawr Free- 
booters defeated the Westchester Freebooters by a 
score of 8 to 4, 

Scratch game for the Perpetual Challenge Cup, at 
West Point, in June. Squadron A, New York City, 
defeated West Point cadets by a score of 15% to 6. 

Serateh game for the Individual Cups, held at Van 
Cortlandt Park, in June, The Yale University Polo 
Club defeated Squadron A, second team, by a score 
of 5% to 234. 

Special match on the grounds of the Philadelphia 
Country Club, at Bala, Pa. Bryn Mawr Freebooters 
(handicap 7) defeated the Philadelphia Freebooters 
(handicap 9) by a score of 234 to 2. e 

Special mateh games, Buffalo Country Club grounds, 
Buffalo (handicap 7) defeated Rochester (handicap 4) 


NO 








DEELER POE eg 





SEET 


by a score of 6% to 5. Rochester per arid 4) de- 
feated Buffalo (handicap 8) by a score of 10% to 4. 


Special scratch match on grounds of the Devon 
Polo Club at Devon, Pa., in May. Devon defeated 
Princeton University by a score of 11!4 to D. 

Home tournament for the Foulke Cups on the 
grounds of the Bryn Mawr Club. reebooters 
(handicap 17) defeated Foxhunters (handicap 10) by 
a score of 12% to 11 . 

Mateh handicap game for Ballston Cups, held on 
grounds of Saratoga Polo Club, in July. The Albany 
Polo Club (handieap 8) defeated Saratoga Polo Club 
(handicap 9) by a score of 3% to 2. 


PROMINENT PLAYERS. 


Lawrence Waterbury, C. C. of Westchester...... 9 
Foxhall P. Keene, Meadow Brook Club.......... 9 
H. P. Whitney, C. C. of Westchester............ 8 
J. E. Cowdin, C. €. of Westchester.............. 8 
J. M. Waterbury, Jr., C. C. of Westchester...... 8 
Charles Wheeler, Bryn Mawr P. C............... i 
T. Hitchcock, Jr., Meadow Brook Club........... 1 
R. L. Agassiz, Myopia Hunt Club............ Mount 
George W. Kendrick, 3d, Bryn Mawr P. C........ 8 
A. E. Kennedy, C. €. of Philadelphia....... cian G 
Joshua Crane, Jr., Dedham P. C....... doa Sate anes 6 
Allan Forbes, Dedham P. C................ ee 6 
E. W. Weld, Dedham P. C........ VGN ri seu E 6 
Benjamin Nicoll, Lakewood P. C.............. 6 
Robert G. Shaw, 2d, Myopia Hunt Club........ ca 
M. J. Rosengarten, Jr., Bryn Mawr P. C......... 5 
C. R. Snowden, Bryn Mawr P. C..............--* 
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UT 
Elton Clark, Dedham P. O..................-. sx D T. Frank McFadden, C. C. of Philadelph!a...... . 4 
W. H. Goodwin, Dedham P. C........ Better .. 5 J. B, Lippincott, Jr., C. €. of Philadelphia...... 4 
Kingdon Gould, Lakewood P. C................. . 5 W. Cameron Forbes, Dedham P. C.............. 4 
Q. . Bird, Meadow Brook Club........... ——— b Hering Brooks, Meadow Brook Club........... . 4 
W. Rutherford, Meadow Brook Club............. b J. S, Stevens, Meadow Brook Club............... 4 
George P. Eustis, Meadow Brook Club........... 5 W. E. Thorn, Morris County C. C............... 4 
W. C. Eustis, Meadow Brook Club............... 5 F. R. Jay, Myopia Hunt Club..... a und dudes aes 4 
T. A. Havemeyer, Jr., Meadow Brook Club....... 5 A. P. Gardner, Myopia Hunt Club............... 4 
R. E. F. Flinsch, Meadow Brook Club............ 5 Maxwell Norman, Myopia Hunt Club............ 4 | 
F. S. Conover, Rockaway Club.................. 5 F. D. Cochrane, Myopia Hunt Club.............. 4 
R. La Montagne, Jr., Rockaway Club............ 5 Waller W. Keith, Onwentsia Club........ nm 4 
Sam S. Davis, St. Louis C, C............. PPM 5 Morgan. Grace, Great Neck P. C.............. es. 4 
G. Herbert Walker, St. Louis C. C............... 5 Mackay, Onwentsia Ee ce es 4 
Jay Gould, Lakewood P. C........... V yeu As 5 D..Chauncey, Jr., Rockaway Club........ REDE: 4 
C. H. Foster, Dedham P. C.......... het A tete .. 4 R. J. Collier, Rockaway Club................. eee 4 
B. Nason Hamlin, Dedham P. C............. .... 4 George P. Doan, Jr., St. Louis C. C............. 4 
Moses Williams, Jr... Dedham P. C............. .. 4 I. T. Burden, Westchester Club of Newport...... 8 ; 
F. H. S. Lyle, Lakewood P. C................. 4 Arthur Iselin, Westehester Club of Newport..... 3 
A. S. Alexander. Meadow Brook Club............ 4 George J. Gould, Lakewood Club........ $a 3 i 
Devereaux Millburn, Buffalo C. C................ 4 H. L. Herbert, Lakewood Club.................. 2 
C. C. Rumsey, Buffalo CC. 4 A. G. Vanderbilt, Westchester Club of Newport. . 1 
George McFadden, C. ct ‘of Philadelphia,........ 4 R. C. Vanderbilt, Westchester Club of Newport.. d j 


FENCING IN 1903. 
W. SCOTT O'CONNOR, Secretary National Fencing Association. 


Never in the history of the sport did fencing 
enjoy such a boom and increase in públic popularity 
as in 1903, Not only was the number of open meets 
more than double those held in 1902, but the con- 
testants, as a class, showed a marked improvement 
in their prowess with the foil, sword. or sabre, as 
well as in numbers. This healthy state of affairs 
is due almost wholly to the untiring efforts of the 
sport’s controlling body, the Amateur  Fencers' 
League of America, organized in 1891, and later 
SD with. the ld ernie Ue Union. ‘Last 


| 
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and sparks flew in all directions as from a black- 
smith's anvil. Nils Anderson, hitherto practically 
unknown at the game, surprised all by bis fine 
showing, and was ‘only beaten by Post in the final 
bout. Vitolli. the Boston A. A. entry, retired after 


'suecessive defeats by Post and Anderson. 
An even greater improvement in all essentials: 


Was noticeable at the tenth annual intercollegiate 
championships, also held at the New York Athletic 
Club. Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, president of the 


-Amateur Fencers’ League, was master of Mi E 
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Dr. G. M. Hammond. and 8. G. Shaw at the New York Athletic Club. 


year, as usual these two bodies consolidated in 
holding the American championships. In order. to 
determine the best men to compete from the New 
England division of the league, the Boston Ath- 
letic Association held a preliminary qualifying tour- 
nament two weeks before. 
; the Philadelphia Fencing Club a week later. The 
finals were held in the gymnasium of the New York 
Athletic Club, on April 25. The foils proved. close 
: and interesting, Charles Tatham, of the Fencers” 
! Club, and Fitzhugh Townsend, of Columbia Uni- 
! versity, finally winning 3 oùt of 4 bouts each,. neces- 
sitating an extra bout between them. 
standing a defeat by Tatham earlier in the evening. 
Townsend, 
decision of the six judges. Tatham, however, 
quickly retrieved himself by some stirring contests 
with the duelling swords, winning first medal by 
three straight victories. 

The compen von with the sabres vas by far the 


most popul ar by reason of the flerceness with which’ 


stants went at each other. Although but 


the eon 
| four qualified for tbe finals It was a slashing affair 


The same was done Dy" 


Notwith- 


in the fence off gained the unanimous 


earlier in the Winter. 


and it took two nights to decide the winners, 135 
bouts. being necessary. In addition to the team tro- 
phy presented by the Racquet and Tennis Club, Col- 
onel R. M. Thompson presented a handsome cup for 
the individual champion.: 


minutes between 
of West 


the end of the final bout of 3 
Clark, : of Columbia, and ` Breckinridge, 


Point, the judges could not agree, and an extra tilt. 


of two minutes was ordered, during which Clark 
gained the advantage and won. This left Breckin- 
ridge and Honeycutt, of West Point, and Withrow. 
of Columbia, tied for second: place, which so pleased 
Colonel Thompson that be presented them each with 
a cup. This proved quite a social affair; so mich 
So that the New York Athletic Club - suspended a 
house rule. making it possible for a large number 


.of ladies. to attend, with whom the West Point boys 
"were strong ` favorites. 


^Muny-vcompetitions of sterling quality were held 
"On January 20 the New York 
Athletic Club held the Junior Foila Championship, 
for which there, were eighteen entries from Yale, 


This seemed to inspire. 
the Contestants to extraordinarily keen work. At 
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Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, International Fencers’ 
Club and the N. Y. A. C. The bouts continued well 
into the morning, W. L. Bowman, of Cornell, finally 
winning with a clean score of victories. On Janu- 
ary 31, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Philadelphia, the first 
annual team competition with foils was held for 
the Edward L. Hawkins Cup. The New York A. C. 
team, composed of Bothner, Heintz and Dr. Ham- 
mond, won with scores of 6 to 1 from the New 
York Fencers' Club and 8 to 1 from the Philadelphia 
Fencers’ Club. On February 21 this same New 
York A. C. team defeated the Boston A. A. team 
in Boston 6 out of 9 bouts for the cup offered by 
the latter club for annual team competition. The 
Boston A. A. team was composed of Parker, Cabot 
and Allen. This being the third successive victory 
of the Mercury Foot Fencers, the trophy became 
their permanent property. 

On February 28 the Philadelphia Fencers' Club 
held a very successful open-foil competition. Many 
dual meets were held by the colleges, among which 
West Point defeated Cornell 9 bouts to 0. The Unl- 
versity of Pennsylvania fencers also fell victims of 
the cadets’ superiority. In the third annual meet- 
ing between Yale and Columbia, at New Haven, 
March 14, the New Yorkers won 5 out of 9 bouts. 
The secretary of the Amateur Fencers' League of 
America is Mr. W. Scott O'Connor, 53 Broadway, 
New York. 

eg summary of the events of principal importance 
follows: 

National Championships—Held at New York Ath- 
letic Club, April 25. 

Foils—Fitzhugh Townsend, Columbia University 
and Fencers’ Club, won 3, lost 1; Charles Tatham, 
Fencers’ Club, won 3, lost 1; Charles Bothner, New 
York Athletic Club, won 2, lost 2; W. L. Bowman, 
Cornell University and Fencers' Club, Philadelphia, 
won 2, lost 2; A. Van Z. Post, Fencers’ Club, lost 4. 

Final Bout for First Medal—Townsend defeated 
Tatham; for third medal, Bothner defeated Bowman, 

Duelling Swords—Tatham, won 3, lost 1; Dr. J. 
H. Woodward, Fencers’ Club, won 2, lost 2; Bothner, 
won 1, lost 3. 

Sabres—Won by Post with 15 points; Nils Ander- 
son, unattached, second with 11 points; Bothner, third 
with 5 points. 
` Intercollegiate Team Championship—Held at New 
York Athletic Club, March 28. Yale team, E. M. 
Calmer, F. E. Howland, C. L. Lawrence; Cornell 
team, H. F. Blount, W. L. Bowman, F. F. Pino; 
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University of Pennsylvania, N. L. Knipe, H. N. 
Shellenberger. P. A. Castner; United States Mllitary 
Academy, Cadets arr Breckinridge and Honev- 
cutt; Harvard, H. St. Gaudens, T. D. Roberts, 

F. Elam; Columbia, E. Pitou, Jr., F. B. Clark, W. 
E. Withrow. 

First, West Point, won 35, lost 10; second, Colum- 
bia, won 31, lost 14; third, Cornell, won 22, lost 23; 
fourth, Yale, won 19, lost 26; fifth, Pennsylvania, 
won 16, lost 29; sixth, Harvard, won 12, lost 33. 

Junior Team, Competition for Morris Medals—Held 
at Fencers' Club, New York, March 7. 

First round, Yale team defeated New York Turn- 
Verein 5 bouts to 3; second round, Columbia team 
defeated Fencers' Club in extra bout after a tie at 
four wins each. Final round, Columbia defeated 
Yale 5 bouts to 1. Columbia team, W. E. Withrow, 
H. C, Gearin, H. W. Head; Yale team, E. M. 
Calmer. C. Lawrence and B. Hollister. 

Previous Winners of National Championships— 
1892, foils, W. Scott O'Connor, Fencers' Club, New 
York; duelling swords, Dr. B. F. O'Connor, New 
York A. C.; sabres, R. O. Haubold, New York A. 
C.; 1893, foils, W. T. Heintz, New York A. C.; duel- 


ling swords, Dr. G. M. Hammond, New York A. C.; 
sabres, Dr. G. M. Hammond, New York A. C.; 
1894, foils, C. G. Bothner, New York A. C.; duel- 


ling swords, R. O. Haubold, New York A. C.; sabres, 
Dr. G. M. Hammond, New York A. C.; 1895, foils, 
A. V. Z. Post, Fencers’ Club, New York; duelling 
swords, C. G. Bothner, New York A. C.; sabres, C. 
G. Bothner, New York A. C.; 1896, foils, G. Kava- 
nagh, New York A. C.; duelling swords, A. V. Z. 
Post, Fencers’ Club, New York; sabres, C, G. Both- 
ner, New York A. C.; 1897, foils, C. G. Bothner, 
New York A. C.; duelling swords, C. G. Bothner, 
New York A, C.; sabres, C. G. Bothner, New York 
A. C.; 1898, postponed on account of Spanish-Amer- 
ican War; 1899, foils, G. Kavanagh, New York A. 
C.; duelling swords, M. de Diaz, Boston A. A. and 
Harvard University; sabres, G. Kavanagh, New York 
A. €.; 1900, foils, F. Townsend, Fencers' Club, New 
York; duelling swords, W. D. Lyon, New York A. 
C.; sabres, J. L. Erving, Fencers' Club; single sticks, 
F. L. Slazenger, New York A. C.; 1901, foils, C. 
Tatham, Fencers' Club; duelling swords, C. Tatham; 


.Fencers' Club; sabres, A. V. Z. Post, Fencers' Club; 


Pingle sticks, F. L. Slazenger, New York A. C.; 
1902, foils, J. P. Parker, Boston A. A.; duellin 
swords, C. Tatbam, Fencers' Club; sabres, A. V. Z 
Post, Fencers' Club, 


WINNERS OF NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Š Foils. 
1901—Charles Tatham, Fencers' Club. 


1902—James P. Parker, Boston A. A, 
1903—Fitzhugh Townsend, Fencers' Club, 


Dueling Swords, 
1901—Charles Tatham, F. C, 
1902—Charles Tatham, F. C. 
1903—Charles Tatham, F, C. 


Sabres. 
1901—A. V. Z. Post, F. C. 
1902—A. V. Z. Post, F., C, 
1903—A. V. Z. Post, F. C, 


C 


TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS, FOILS.. 
1903—Senior, National.—A tie between Fencers’ Club, of New York, and Boston A. A. 


1903—Junior, National—Won by Columbia University.—A. L. Withrow; 


H. €. Gearin and H. W. Head, 


1903—Intercollegiate.—W' on by West Point.— Breckenridge, Honeycutt and Scott. 





W.HIST, 1903. 


The American Whist League was organized in 
1891, and now has a membership of about 30,000. 
Once each year a congress is held, lasting one week, 
in which players from all parts of the country par- 
ticipate. "This is one of the largest organizations of 
its kind in the world, and with it is affiliated nearly 
every whist club of consequence in the United 
States. 

The New York State Whist Association has a 
prominent place in the list of whist associations of 
the country. It was organized in 1897, and is now 


composed of clubs in all the larger cities in the State. 
Its first match was played at the Put-in-Bay Con- 
gress. It won the topay from the Atlantic Asso- 
ciation and the New England Association. Various 
trophies hage been presented by individuals and clubs, 
and these are contested for yearly. 

The Metropolitan Whist Association is composed 
of fifteen women's whist clubs in New York City 
and vicinity. The Whist Club of New York has a 
building at No. 13 West Thirty-sixth street, and is 
the principal club of devotees of the game. 


The American Whist League held its annual tournament at Detroit, Michigan, July 6-11, and the various 


trophies were won by the following named players: 


petu Brooklyn Trophy. 
Won by Won by 
Baltimore Club. Michigan Club. 
Players: Players: 
T. A. Whelan. |C. A. Rogers and B. E. Cook. 
Beverly Smith, |W. M. Loveland and W. E. Buckingham. 
C. F, Gilman, B. H. Meade and H. L. Welsh, 
A. H. McCay, |W. D. Ellsworth and H. B. Simmons. 
F. A. Mitchell and R. G, Steele, 
P. T. Lovell and W., N. Dibble. 


Player 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Mainzer. 


Associate Mem- 
bers’ Trophy. 
. Won by 
Miss Bessie Allen, 
with C. E. Wil- 
Son as partner, 


Milwaukee 
Trophy. 


NO entries. 


Minneapolis Trophy. 
Won by 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

8: 


THE WINNING CLUBS IN 1902 WERE AS FOLLOWS: 


Philadelphia, New Yoik State Club. 





Cleveland Club. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Newman. 


icker- 
bocker 


li c 
e 
A. C. 
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John C. Lorden, B. A. A. 


J. H. 


Universities, colleges and schools are paying more 
attention than formerly to the track athlete. The 
track athlete of all-around ability is found to have 
the necessary qualifications for a seat in the crew or 
a place on the eleven or the baseball team, and now- 
adays he is watched very closely by the captains, 
coaches and trainers. It is the schools and colleges 
that are running off with all the young athletes, and 
in the past season the interest in athletic sports has 
been chiefly with them. It was not a particularly 
good season for record breaking, but a few of the old 
figures were replaced by new ones. A. Shrubb, of 
England; Aleck Grant, of New York, and W. A. 
Schick, of Harvard University, broke amateur run- 
ning records, and Len Hurst, of London, smashed a 
professional record for a long distance running event. 

The amateur swimmers are reducing records each 
year. but they will undoubtedly continue to do so for 
several years to come, as the interest in swimming 
races is increasing rapidly. 





J. E. Sullivan, 
Secretary A. A. U. 


FIELD AND TRACK ATHLETICS, 1903. 





CLAUSEN. 


Lacrosse had a small rise in its percentage in 
1903, principally because of the visit of the Oxford- 
Cambridge team to America. Ice hockey is athe 
Winter game outdoors, and has grown very rapidly in 
the United States during the last two seasons. Walk- 
ing on the road received much attention in Europe. 
but the craze has not yet struck New York. Ice 
yachting creates more enthusiasm than many imagine. 
and a visit to an ice yacht clubhouse during the cold 
por will interest all lovers of frosty weather 
sports. 

As for the indoor games, billiards led all others. 
Skat, the German card game, got into the newspapers 
and caused talk, but the Germans have a monopoly 
on it at the present time. Fencing attracted individ- 
ual attention; but it is dignity itself, compared with 
other indoor exercises, and absolutely refuses to he- 
come common. Whist, handball and the active physi- 
cal sports continue to interest many, and several other 
pastimes received the attention of enthusiasts. 


RUNNING RECORDS. 
(Amateur records precede the professional records.) 


50 Yards—5lós., L. E. Myers, New York City, 
December 12, 1884. . Professional—5!4s., H. M. John- 
son, New York City, November 22. 1884. 

60 Yards—6 2-5s., L. E. Myers, New York City, 
December 12, 1882: J. W. Tewksbury, New York 
City, January 13, 1899: A, F. Duffey, New York d 


November 30, 1899; W. D. Eaton, Buffalo, N. 
September 6, 1901: W. Delgado. New York City, 


February 4, 1901; A. F. Duffey, Travers Island, N. 
Y., June 7, 1902. Professional—None. 
70 Yards—7 1-58., W. A. Schick, New York City,, 


February 28, 1903. 

75 Yards—7 3-5s., L. H. Cary, Princeton, N. J., 
May 9. 1891: B. J. Wefers, Boston, Mass., January 
25, 1896.  Professional—7J4s., James Quirk, Parkhill, 
Canada, October 30. 1888. 

80 Yards—8s., Wendell Baker, 
July 1, 1886.  Professional—None. 

100 Yards—9 3-5s., A. F. Duffey, New York City, 
May 31, 1902. Professional—9 3-5s., E. Donovan, 
aioe Mass., September 2, 1895 (13 inches down 
grade). 

110 Yards—11 1-5s., W. Baker, Cambridge, Mass., 
May 23, 1886; C .H. Sherrill, Travers Island. N. Y., 
June 15, 1889; L. H. Cary, Travers Island, N. Y., 
June 7, 1890. Professional—11s., F. N. Bonine, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 22, 1886. 

120 Yards—11 2-5s., B. J. Wefers, Worcester, 
Mass.. August 20, 1897. Professional—11%s., George 
Seward, London, England, May 3, 1847. 

125 Yards—12 2-5s., C. H. Sherrill, New York 
City, May 4, 1889. Professional—12 2-5s., A. R. 
Downer (128% yards), Edinburgh, Scotland. January 
. 1898. American record 121458, M. K. Kettleman, 
Pittsburg, Pa., August 18, 1884. 

130 Yards—13s., W. Baker, Cambridge, Mass., May 
23, 1886. Professional—12%s., W. Johnson, Fenham 
Park, England, February 9, 1867. American record, 
12%s., H. M. Johnson, Pittsburg, Pa., July 17, 1886. 

135 Yards--13 1-5s., professional record, W. M. 
Christie, Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1900, 

140 Yards—13%s., professional record, H. Hutch- 
ins, London, England, June 8, 1885. 


Boston, Mass., 


150 Yards—14 3-5s., B. J. Wefers, Travers Island, 
N. Y., October 2, 1897. Professional—14%s., H. 
Hutchins, Sydney, Australia, March 2,1887. American 
recordi as: H. M. Johnson, Titusville, Pa., October 


18, ; 

180 Yards—18s., W. Baker, Boston, Mass., June 
14, 1886. Professional—None. 

200 Yards—19 4-5s., E. H. Pelling, London. Sep- 
tember 28, 1889; A. R. Downer, London, May 11. 
1895; G. Jordon, Oxford, March 16, 1896. American 
record, 20s., W. Baker, New York, November 8, 1890 
Bana eo aes George Seward, London, March 


220 Yards—21 1-5s., B. J. Wefers. New York City. 
May 30, 1896.  Professional—21 4-5s., H. Hutchins, 
London, May 11, 1885. 

250 Yards—24 3-5s.. W. T. Macpherson, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, Februarv 7. 1891. American 
record, 25 4-%s., ©. H. Sherrill, New Haven, Conn., 
June 15, 1888, Professional—25\%s., H. Hutchins, 
Botany, Australia. January 24, 1887. 

Yards—30 3-5s., B. J. Wefers, Travers Island, 
N. Y., September 26, 1896. Professional—30s., 
Hutchins, Edinburgh. January 2. 1884, 

350 Yards—36 2-58.. M. W.' Long, Guttenburg 
Race Track, N. J., October 4, 1900.  Professional— 
38 2-58., H. Hutchins, Wolverhampton, England, Sep- 
tember 19, 1885. - 

_ 400 Yards—42 1-5s., M. W. Long, Guttenburg Race 
Track, N. J., October 4, 1900. Professional—44 4-5s., 
A. R.-Downer, Bolton. England, February 6, 1897. 

440 Yards—47s., M. W. Long, Guttenburg Race 
Track, N. J., October 4, 1900. Around circular tracks, 
47 4-bs., M. W. Long. Travers Island, N. Y.. Septem- 
ber 29, 1900. Professional—48%s., R. Buttery, New- 
castle, England. October 4, 1873. 

500 Yards—57 4-5s,, T. E. Burke, Newton, Mass., 
June 17, 1897 Professional—59s.. E. C. Bredin, Rar- 
row, England, December 26. 1898.  American—59s., 
J. Powers, Boston, Mass., September 5, 1881. 

600 Yards—1m. 11s., T. E, Burke, Williamsbridge, 
N. Y., September 19, 1890.  Professional—1m. 13s., 
J. Nuttell, Manchester, England, February 20, 1804; 





C. Coa, Roque Champion. 
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i m 13s., E. C. Bredin, Rochdale, England, July 31, 


| 660 Yards—im, 22s. v L. E. . Myers, New York 
; City, July 17, 1880. 

700 Yards—1m. 31s., L, E. Myers, Willamsburg, 
September 16, 1882. Professional—1m. 29s.. J. Pud- 
ney, on turnpike road, Slough, England, April 1, 1856. 

800 Yards—im. 44 -58., L. E. Myers, Williams: 
burg, September 16, 1882. Professional—1m. 50s., 
ib Jackson, Epsom Course, England, November 2, 


880 Yards—1m. 53.2-5s., C. H. Kilpatriek, New 


York City, September 21, 1895. Professlonal—1m. 
IÓ Hewitt, Lyttleton, Australia, September 
», 


1,000 Yards—2m. 13s., L. E. Myers, 
City, October 8, 1881. Professional—2m 17s., W. 
Cummings, Preston, England, April 30, 1881. . 

1,173 1-3 Yards, or 2-3 Mile—2m. 48 1-5s., W. G. 
George, New York City, November 30, .1882. 

1,320 Yards, or 3-4 Mile—3m. 2 4-58., T. P. Con- 
neff, Travers Island, August 21, 1895.  Professional— 
de 78., W. Richards, Manchester, England, June 30, 

1 Mile—4m. 15 3-5s., T. ` Conneff,. Travers Is- 
land, N. Y., August 28, 1898." ` English record, 4m. 
- 16 4-bs., J. Binks, London, July 5, 1902. Professional 
|—4m. 1254s. -G. George, London, - August 23, 
Ee 4m. 15 1-5s., G. B. Tincler, Wor- 
Mass., August 21, 1897. : 

Miles—5m. 38 4-5s., T. P. Conneff, Bergen’ 
N. J., September: 2 1895. Professlonal-5m. 
W. Lang, Manchester, England, July 18, 1803, 
-Miles—6m. 46 2-5s., T. P. Conneff, Ber en 
.N. J., September.2, 1895. © Professional—6m 

`W. Cummings, Preston, 








“Jand; 


, Grant, 


New York. 


SE April M. 
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1% Miles—8m. 8 1-5s., W. G. Geor e, London, 
England, April 26, 1884. America, 8m. 18 1-5s., W. 
D. Day, Berkeley 'Oval, May d^ 1890. 

:2 Miles—9m, 17 2-B8,, G. George, London, Eng- 
April 26, 1884. nes: 9m. 27 4-53., A. 
Grant, Travers Island, N. Y., September 26, 1903. 
Professional—9m, 1134s., W. Lang, Manchester, Eng- 
land, August 1, 1863. America, 10m. 44s. P. 
McIntyre, San Francisco, Cal, December 12, 1880. 

216 Miles—12m. 6s. i; W. G. George, London, Eng- : 


land, May 17, 1884. ¿merica, 12m. 10 3-5s., W. D. 
Day, Bergen Point, "May 30, 1890. Professional— 
12m. 6 1-58., P. Cannon, Glasgow, Scotland, Novem- 
ber S, 1888. 

3 Miies—14m, 17 3-55., A. Shrubb, London, Eng- 
land, May 23, 1903.: America, 14m. 398., W. D. 
Day, Bergen Point, Mar 30, 1890.  Professional— 
lim. 1914s., P. Cannon, Govan, Seotland, May 14, 
1888. - America, 14m.- 39s. i . James Grant, Cambridge, 


Mass., August 20, 1890. 

34% Miles—17m. 108., W. G. George, London, May 
17,.1 1884. America, 17m. 42s., T. P. Conneff, Bergen 
Point. September 4, 1803.  Professional—iTm. 2 1-58., 


rP. Cannon, Glasgow, Scotland, November 8, 1888. 
America, 17m. 35s., J. Grant, Cambridge, Mass., 
Aug. 20, 1890. 


4 Miles—19m. 31 8-5s., A. Shrubb, Brighton, Eng- 
land, October 25, 1902. America, 20m. 15 4-5s.,, W. 
D. Day, Bergen Point, November 16, 1859.  Profes- 
sional—19m. 25 2-5s., P. Cannon, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, November 8, 1888. America, 20m. 12%s., J. 
Cambridge, Mass., August 20, 90. 

4% Miles—22m. 25s., S. Thomas, 
land, September 24, 1892. America, 
E. G. Carter, New E City, 
Professional. 22mm 488., 
August 20, 1890. 

5 Miles—24m. 58 3-58., S 


Romford, Eng- 
22m. 59 4-5s., 
September 17, 1887. 
J. Grant, Cambridge, "Mass. 


. Thomas, Romford. 


Eng- | 
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land, September 24, 1892. EE 25m. 23.3- 5s., E. 
C. Carter, New York City, September 17, 1887. Pro- 
fessional—-24m. 40s., J. White, Hackney ee Eng- 
land, May 11, 1863. America, 25m. 22%s., J. Grant, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 20, 1890 


6 Miles—30m. 17 4-5s., S. Thomas, Herne Hill, 
Englapd, October 22, 1892. America, 3lm.: 27 1-5s., 
E. C. Carter, Bergen Point, October 21, 1893.  Pro- 
fessional—29m. 90s., J. White, Hackney Wick, Eng- 
land, May 11, 1863. America, 3lm. 19 4-5s., C. Price, 
New York City, May 19, 1883. 

T Miles—35m. 36 4-5s., S. Thomas, Herne HEN 
England, October 22, 1892. America, 36m. 54s., E. 
C. Carter, New York City, Noveinber 6, 1880. Pro: 
fessional—34m. 45s., J. White, Hackney Wick, Eng- 
land, May 11, 1863. America, 36m. 43 1-5s., C. Price, 
New York City, May 19, 1883. : 

.8 Miles—40m. 57 2-59., W. G. George, London, 
July 25, 1884. America, 42m. 19s., E. C. Carter, 
New York City, November 6,. 1886. Professional— 
30m. 41 2-5s., H. Watkins, Rochdale, England, Sep- 
tember 16, 1899. America, 42m. 9 4-5s., C. Price, 
New York City, May 19, 1883. 

9 Miles—46m. 12s., W. G. George, London, April 
T, 1884. >America, 47m. 41 4-5s., S. Thomas, Staten 


m SEIS O EI Nm te NA 











‘Island, N. Y., October 26, 1889. Professional—45m. 


50 3-58., H. Watkins, Rochdale, England, September 
16, 1899, America 47m. 33 3-58., C. Price, New York»: 


.City, May 19, 1883. ; 
10 Miles—51m. 20s., W. o. George, London, April 


7, 1884. America, 52m. 38 2-5s., W. D. Day, Staten 
Island, October 26, 1889. Professional—51m. 5 1-58., 
H. Watkins, Rochdale, England, September 16, 1899. 
America, 52m. 40 1-58., W. Steele, New York. City, 
May 19, 1883. 

One Hour's Run—11 miles 932 yards 9 inches, W. 
G. George, London, July 28, 1884. America, 10 miles 


1.182 1-3 yards, S. Thomas. New York City, ' Novem-. 


her 30, 1889. Professional—11 miles 1,286 yards, H. 
Watkins, Rochdale, England, September 16, 1899. 


America, 11 miles, P. Fitzgerald, New York City,” 


June 16, 1879. 

15 Miles—1h. 20m. 4 3-5s., F. Appleby, ‘London, 
July 21, 1902. America, 1h. 27m. 11 3-5s., S. Thomas, 
New York City, November 30, 1889.  Professional— 
th. 22m. 21s., Len Hurst, Bolton, England, April 
16, 1898. America, 1h. 26m. 59%4s., C. Price, New 
York City, May 28, 1881. " 

20 Miles—Ih. 51m. 54s.  G. Crossland, London, 
September 22, 1894. America, 2h. 13m. oa. J. Gass- 
man, Williamsburg, L. I., February 22, 1884. “Pro- 





P; Golden, wW Williamsburg, L. I., February 22, .1883. 


February 27, 1882. —— 


fessiona Lih 53m. 4216s., Len Hurst, London, Eng- 
land, October 6, 1900. Canada, lh. 54m., P. Byrnes, 
Halifax, October 4, 1879. 

23 Miles—2h. 33m. 44s., G. A. Dunning, Londen. 
December 26, 1881. America, 2h. 52m. 24s., J. Gass- 
man, Willizmsburg, L. I., February 22, 18584. Frou- 
fessional—2h. 36m. 42s., Len Hurst, Brighton, Eng- 
land, August, 27 1903. America, 2h. 41m. 32s., P 
Hegelman, Philadelphia, March 5, 1887. 

30 Miles—3h. 17m. 36%s., J. A. Squires, Balham, 
England, May 2, 1885. America; 3h. 36m. 3%s., J. 
Gassman, yams Dang Me February 22, 1884. 
Professional—3h. 15m. 9s., G. son London, March 
14, 1881. - Ameriea, 3h. 28m. 42s., D. Donovan, 
Proyidence, R. I., August 6, 1880. 

40 Miles—4h. 46m, 54s., J. E. Dixon, Birmingham, 
England, December 29, 1884. America, 5h. 20m. 
30s., W. €. Davies, New York City, February 22, 
1882. Protessional—4h. 34m. 27s.. J. Bailey, Lon- 
don, March 14, 1881. America, 4h. 48m. 298. D, 
Donovan, Providence, R. I., August 6, 1880. 

50 Miles—Gh. 18m. 26 1- he. ., J. E. Dixon, Balham, 
England, April 11, 1885. America, 7h. 29m. 47s., 


SS Y Py i: a A SA E CURE 89 227990 ee 
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Professional—5h. 55m.: 4158,, G. v— London, 
February 21, ura Amerlea, ed 9m., Donovan, 
;Providence, R a As "August 6, 188 

“60 Miles—8h. 23m. 30s., W. e Davies, Islington, 
Ee September 9, 1880. America, 9h. 44m. 20s., 
J. Saunders, New York City, February 21, 22, 1882. 
Professional—7h. 30m. 33s., G. Cartwright, London, 
February 21, 1887. America, 7h. 47m, 30s, G. 
Hazael, New York City, May 9, 1881. 

70 Miles—10h. 9m. 25s., W. C. Davies, Islington, 
England, September 9, 1880. Amerlea, 11h. 34m. 5s., 
J. Saunders, New York City, February 21, 22, 1882, 
Professional—9h. 3m. 15s., G. Littlewood, London, 
November 24, 1884. America, 9h. 12m. 45s., G. 
Hazael, New. York City, May 9. 1881. 

80 Miles—11h. 45m. 40s., W. C. Davies, Islington, 
England, September 9, 1880. America, 13h. 13m. 
55s., J. Saunders, New York City, February 22, 1882. 
Professional—10h. 33m. 50s., G. Littlewood, London, 
England, November 24, 1884. America, 10h. 38m. 
30s., C. Rowell, New York City, February 27, 1882. 

90 Miles—15h.. A. Sinclair, Westminster, Eng- 
land, November 29, 1884, America, 15h. 24m. 10s., 
J. Saunders., New York City, February 21, 22, 1882, 
Professional—i2h. 15s., C. Rowell, New York City, 
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100 Miles—17h. 36m. 14s., J. Saunders, New York 
City, February 21, 22, 1882. Professional—13h. 26m., 
30s., C. Rowell, New York City. February 27, 1852. 

120 Miles—22h. 47m, 23s., J. Saunders, New York 
City, February 21, 22, 1882. Professional—16h. 48m. 
lus., CG Lowell, New York City, February 27, 1882. 

150 Miles—Professional, 22h. 28m, 25s., C. Rowell, 
New York City, February 27, 1882. 

200 Miles—Professional, 35h. 9m, 28s., C. Rowell, 
New York City, February 28, 1882. 

300 Miles—Professional, 58h. 17m, 6s., C. Rewell, 
New York City, February 27-March 2, 1882, 

383 Miles—Professional, 80h. 13m. 45s.,, C. Row- 
ell, New York City, February 27-March 2, 1882. 


HURDLE 


60 Yards, 5 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high—8 1-6s., A. 
A. Jordan, New York City, October 9, 1887; 5 hur- 
des, 3 ft. 6 in, high—8 3-5s., A. A. Jordan, New 
York City, October 9, 1887, 

80 Yards, 7 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high—10%s., A. 
A. Jordan, New York City, October 9, 1887. 7 hur- 
des, 3 ft. 6 in. high—11%s., A. A. Jordan, New 
York City, October 9, 1887. 


100 Yards, S hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in, high—13 1-5s., A. 
A. Jordan, October 9, 1887. 8 hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high—13\%s., H. L. Williams, New York City, Sep- 
tember 20, 1890. 
120 Yards, 10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high—14 3-5s., 
A. F. Copeland, New York City, October 20, 1888, 
10 hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high—15 1-5s., A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, Chicago, June 18, 1898. 
220 Yards, 10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high—23 3-5s., 





The 120-Yard High Hurdle Race. - 


400 Miles—Professional, 84h. Bim 18s., James 
Albert, New York City, February 6-11, 1888. — 
450 Miles—Professional, 95h. 26m. 18s., 
Albert, New York City, February 6-11, 1888. 
500 Miles—Professional, 109h. 18m. 20s., P. Fitz- 
gerala; New York City, May 2-3, 1884. 


James 


Miles—Professional, 123h. 20m. 50se, G. 
Hazael, New York City, March 4, 1882. 

560 Miles—Professional, 125h. 24m. 45s, G. 
Hazael, New York City, March 4, 1882. 

570 Miles—Professional, 128h. 10m. 35s, G. 
Hazael, New York City, March 4, 1882. 

623 Miles—Professional, 141h. 40m. 30s., G. Lit- 
tlewood, New York City, December 1, 1888. 
RACING, 

A. C. Kraenzlein, New York City, May 28, 1898. 10 


hurdles, 3 ft. high—28 4-5s., C. T. Wiegand, Brook- 
lyn, July 10, 1886. 10 hurdles, 8 ft. 6 in. high— 
84y58., J Lafon, Hackensack, N. J., October 19, 1878. 

300 Yards, 10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high—36 3-5s., 
A. C, Kraenzlein, Chicago, May 12, 1897. 10 hur- 
dles, 3 ft. high—45s., J. E. 


Haigh, Yonkers, N. Y., 
August 30, 1879. 10 hurdles, 3 ft. 
38 4-5s., T. M. Donovan, Bristol, England, August 


22, 1896. 

440 Yards, 10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high—56 1-58., 
H. Arnold, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7, 1901. 10 
hurdles, 3 ft. high—57 4-5s., T. M. Donovan, Crewe, 
England, June 13, 1896. 10 hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high—68%s., R. S. Summerhaves, Montreal, P. Q., 
October 7, 1877. 20 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high— 
69 4-5s., A. F. Copeland, New York City, January 28. 


1888. 






RELAY RACING. 


One Mile, or 1760 Yards—Teams of four; each 
man ran 440 yards. Time, 3m. 212-5s. New York 
A. C. team—B. J. Wefers, M. W. Long. T. E. Burke, 
H. S. Lyons, New York City, August 28, 1898. Also 
by Harvard A. A. team, at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
April 26, 1902. W. A. Scbick (484-58); M. T. 


n p uid (528.); J. G. Willis (49 4-5s.); L. G. Rust 
(50 4-58.). Total, 3m. 21 2-53. . 

Two Miles—8m. 44-5s., Harvard team—Boynton, 
Aan mi lee and Baer; Philadelphia, Pa.. April 


26, 1902. 
Four Miles—18m. 28 1-5s., University of Pennsylva- 
nia teamof four men; Philadelphia, Pa., April 24, 1897. 


BOSTON A. A. MARATHON RACE. 


Distance, 25 miles (Ashland to Boston), conducted annually, in April. on Patriots’ Day. 


The first race 


was held in 1897. but the first race over the present course was in 1898. The winners: 





Year. | Winner. ue Year. | Winner. no 
1897 |J. MoDermott, Pastime A. C., N. Y...| .......»..1/1901 |J. Caffrey, Hamilton, Ontari0........ | 2:29:23 3-5 
1898 |R. McDonald, Cambridge, Mass.......| 2:42 1902 |S. Mellor, Jr., Yonkers, N. Y.........| 2:43:15 2-5 
1899 |L. Brignoli. Cambridge, Mass.........| 2:04:38 | 1903 |J. C. Lorden, Cambridge, Mass....... | 2:41:29 4-6 
1900 |J. Caffrey, Hamilton, Ontario........| 2:39:44 2-5 





6 in. high— : 


| 


| 
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: CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING. 


Championship. Date. Course, 
Amer.-Intercol... Nov. 25, '03| Travers Island, N. Y., 
614 miles.......... 








W. E. Schutt,Cornell [33 m. 15s. 


Individual 


Team Champion 
Champion 


Time. | avd Points. 


Corncll, 12; Harvard, 37. 








New Eng. A. A.U.|Àpr. 11, '03|N. Cambridge, Mass., 
10 miles.......... B. F. Sullivan...... 59 m. 53 s.. 

English......... Mar. 7%, ’03 | Haydock P'E, 10 miles| A. Shrubb..... ....199 m. 56% s|Birchfield, 93; Salford, 124. 
Oxford-C'mb'ge.. | Dec. 11, '02.Roehampton ........ H. W. Gregson, C... [43 m. 3 8. . Oxford, 22; Cambridge, 83. 
WALKING. 

(Amateur records precede the professional records.) 

1 Mile—6m. 27 3-5s., F. H. Creamer. New Zea- 1 Miles—slm. 27s., W. Sturgess, London, Oc- 
land, December, 1897; America,' 6m. 3-58., F. P. tober, 19, 1895; America, Bin Ts.. E. E.. Merrill, 
Murray, New York City, October 27, 1883. "Profes- Boston, Mass., October 5, 1880. Professional—51m. 
sional—6m. 23s., W. Perkins, London, June 1, 1874; 4s., W. ad London, "August 20, 1883; America, 
America, 6m. 36 3-5s., J. Meagher, New York City, 51m. 11%s., J . Meagher, New York City, November 
November 29, 1882. 29, 1882. 


2 Miles—l3m. 24 1-58. ., W. J. Sturgess, Putney, 
England, July 10, 1897; America, 13m. 48 3-5s., F. 
P. "Murray, Williamsburg. L. I., May 30, 1884. Pro- 
fessional—13m. 14s., J. W. Raby, London, August 30, 
1883; America, 13m. 49 3-5s., J. Meagher, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 30, 1884. 

3 Miles—21m. 9 1-5s., F. P. 
City, November 6, 18883. 


Murray, New York 
Professional—20m. 21158., 


c 


Em ae 
m 
DFA 


20, 1883; 
J. Meagher, New York City, November 


J. W. ps London, 
21m. 1116s. T 
20, 1882. 

4 Miles—28m. 24 4-5s., W. J. Sturgess, Manches- 
ter, England, July 3, 1897; America, 20m. 40 4-5s., 
T, H. Armstrong, Jr.. New York City, November 6, 
1877. Professional—27m. 388. . J. W. Raby, London, 
August 20, 1883; America, 28m. 42328., J. Meagher, 


5 Miles—36m. 27s., W. J. Sturgess, London, Oc- 
tober 19, 1895; America, 38m. 5-8s., H. Purdy, 
New York City, May 22, 1880. Professional—35m. 
10s., J. W. Raby, London, August 20, 1883: America, 
36m. 8s., J. Meagher, New York City, November 29. 


1882 
58 3-58., W. 


August America, 


¡ New York City, November 29, 1882. 


6 Miles—43m. 
October 19, 1895: America, 45m. 
Boston, Mass., October 5, 1890. 
1s., J. W. Raby, Lendon, August 20. 1883; America, 
EA iie. J. Meagher, New York City, November 20, 


J. Sturgess, London, 
28s., E. E. Merrill, 
Professional—43m. 


1880. 


8 Miles—58m. 56s., W. J. Sturgess, London. Oc- 
tober 19, 1895; America, 1h. 2m. 8ls., J. B. Clark, 
New York City, September 8, 1880.  Professional— 
pr 37s., J. Meagher, New York City, November 29, 

1 Hour's Walk—8 miles 270 yards, W. J. Sturgess. 
London,. October 19, 1895; America, 7 miles 1,318 
yards, J. B. Clark, New York City, September $, 


N 





Professional—8 miles 302 yards. J. Meagher, 
New York City, November 29, 1882. 


9 Miles—1h. 9m. 31 2-5s., W. J. Sturgess, London, 
October 3, 1896; America, lh. 10m. 8s., E. E. Merrill, 
Boston, Mass., October 5, 1880. Professional—th. 
Tm. 14s., J. W. Raby, London, December 3, 1883; 
America, 1h. 9m. 31123., D. A. Driscoll, New York 
City, February 1, 1881. 


10 Miles—1h. 17m. 38 4-53., W. J. Sturgess, Lon- 
don, October 3, 1896; America, 1h. 17m. 40 3-43., E. 


E. Merrill, Boston. Mass., October 5, 1880.  Profes- 
Slonal—1h. 14m. 45s., J. W. Raby, London, Decem- 
ber 3, 1883: America, 1h. 17m. 53ls., D. A. Driscoll, 


New York City, February 1, 1881. 

15 Miles—2h. 43 3-5s.. J. Butler, Putney, England, 
October 23. 1897: America. 2h. 14m. 44s., W. 
O'Keefe, Williamsburg, L. I.. December 31, 1889. 
Professional—1h. 55m. 56s., J. W. Raby, London, 
December 8. 1883: America, 2h. 1m. 208., D. A. Dris- 
eoll, New York City, February 1, 1881. 
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20 Miles—2h. 47m. 52s., T. Griffith, London. De- 
cember 23, 1870; America, 3h. Sm. 10s., J. B. Clark, 
New York City, December 5, 1879. Professional—2h. 


39m. 57s., W. Perkins, London, July 16, 1877; Amer-.. 


ica, 2h. 50m. 5s., D. A. Driscoll, Lynn, Mass., April 


, 1882. 


25 Miles—3h..53m. 35s., W. E. N. Coston, London, . 


December 27, 1880; America; 4h. 3m. 35s., J. B. 
Clark, New York City, December 5, 1879. Profes- 
sional—3h. 35m. Lis, W. Franks, London, August 


28, 1882; America, 3h. 37m. 7s., D. A. Driscoll, Lynn, 


Mass., April 6, 1882. 


30 Miles—4h. 46m. 52s., W. E. N. Coston, London, 
December 27, 1880; America, 5h. 33m. 8s. T. H. 


Armstrong, New York City, October.7, 1878.  Pro- 
fessional—th. 34m. 54s., W. Howes, Londou,. March 
30, 1878; America, 4h. 47m. 12s., J. Meagher, Boston, 
Mass., April 21, 1882. 

40 Miles—6h. 38m. 3s., A. W. Sinclair, London, 
November 14, 1879; America, Th. 25m. 41s., T. H. 
Armstrong, New York City, October 7, 1878.  Pro- 


fessional—6h. 16m. 50s., W. Howes, London, March 





30, 1878; America, Gh. 26m. 8s., J. Meagher, Boston, 


Mass, April 21,. 1882. 


50 Miles—Sh. 25m. 2515s., A. W. Sinclair, London, 
November 14, 1879; America, 9h. 29m. 22s., G. B. 
Gilie, New York City, May 10, 11, 1878. 
sional—7h. 54m. 16s., J. Hibberd, London, 
1888; America, Sh, 10m. 54s., J. Meagher, Boston, 
Mass., April 21, 1882. 

60 Miles—11h. 11m, 10s., A. W. Sinclair, Lon- 
don, August 26. 27,.1881; America, 11h. 48m. 58s., 
G. B, Gillie. New York City. May 10, 11, 1878. 
Professional—9h. 40m. 47s., J. Hibberd, London, May 
14, 1888; America, 10h.. 41m. 38s., D, O'Leary, Chi- 
cago, Ill.. November 10, 1377. 

VO Miles—13h. 11m. (äs, A. W. Sinclair, London, 
August 26, 27, 1881; America, 13h. 57m, 40s., B 
Gillie, New York City, May 10, 11, 1878. 
sijonal—11h. 38m. 35s., J. Hibberd, London, May 14, 
1880; America, 16h. 49m. 188., D. O'Leary, Chicago, 
111., October 16, 1875. 

80 Miles—15h. 9m. 16s., A. W. Sinclair, London, 
August 26, 27, 1881; America, 16h. 35m. 35s., G. B. 
Gillie, New York City, May 10, 11, 1878. Profes- 


Profes- 
May 14, 





Start of the International Walking Match for the O'Leary Belt at Ghieago, TU. May 28,1879. 





(From the original woodcut.) 


gege 


Profes-. 





| 
| 


A A ai a a deeg 


—— —  — 








sional—14h. Olm. 53s., W. Howes, London, May 15, 
1880; America, 14h, 49m. 50s., D. O'Leary, Chicago, 


Ill., October 16, 1875 
90 Miles—17h, 37m. bis, W. Sinclair, London, 
August 26, 27, 1881; jeep 18h, 48m., G. B. 


Gillie, New York City, May 10, 11, 1878.  Profes- 
sional—15h. 59m. 10s., W. Howes, London, May 15, 
1880; America, 16h. 49m. 18s., D. O'Leary, Chicago, 
111., October 16, 1875 
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.. 100 Miles—19h. 41m. 50s., A. W. Sinclair. nn: 
August 26, 27, 1881; America, 21h. 42s, G. B. Gillie, 
New York City, May 10, 11, 1878. Se 
8m, 15s., W. Howes, . London, May 15, 1880. Amer- 
ica, 18h. 53m. 40s., D. O'Leary, Chicago, Ill, Oc- 


Greatest distance walked without a rest (pro- 
fessional), 121 miles, 385 yards, C. A. Harriman, 
Truckee, 'Cal., April 6, 4, 1883. 


, tober 16, 1875 


JUMPING RECORDS, 
(The professional records follow the- amateur records in each event.) 


Standing High Jump, without weights—5 ft. 54 
in., Ray C. Ewry, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7, 1901. 

'Standing High Jump, with welghts—Professional, 
one Dës in., T. F. Kearney, Oak Island, Mass., July 

Running High Jump, without weights—6 ft. 5% 
in., M. F. Sweeney, P York “oe September 21, 
1895. Professional—6 ft. 1 in., . Sweeney, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., August 3, 1890. 

Running High Jump, . with weights—-Profes- 
slonal—6 ft. 8% in, R. H. Baker, Leeds, England, 
July 14, 1900. American record—6 ft. 614 in. “Ko H. 
Baker, Cambridge, Mass., August 31, 1896. 

Standing Jump for Distance, without weights—11 
3 in., R. C. Ewry, Syracuse, N. Y., April 27, 


Professional—12 ft. 115 in., J. Darby, Dudley, 


without weights—Profes- 
sional—61 ft. 5% in., J. Darby, Dudley, England, 
May 28, 1890. “America—55 ft. 2 in, H. M. Jobn- 
son, St. Louis, Mo., September 2, 188 8. 
‘Standing Five Jumps, with weights—Professional 
20 ft. 3 in., J. Darby, Dudley, England, May 28, 
Standing Ten Jumps, without welghts—116 ft, 314 
in., B. J. Mulligan, Celtic Park, Long Island, N. ; 
September 1, 1902. Professional—111 ft. 4 in, H. 
M. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., September 15, 1888. 
Standing Ten Jumps, with weights—Professional— 
140 ft., R. H. Baker, Leeds, England, July 14, 1900, 
Standing, Hop, . Step and Jump, without weights, 
start by standing on one leg—30 ft. in., J. Cos- 
grove, Albany, N vy, .. April 25, 1894. Start by stand- 


Standing F ive Jumps, 





Finish of the 100-Yard Dash at the Intercollegiate Games. i 


England, May 28, 1890. American record—10 ft. 101% 
mn H. M. Jobnson, New York City, September 4, 

Standing Jump for Distance, with weights—12 ft. 
9% in., J. "Chandler, Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, August 
28, 1898. American record—12 ft. 914 in., L. Helwig, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 20, 1884. Professional— 
14 ft. 9 in., J. Darby, Liverpool, England, September 
19, 1890. "American record—14 ft. 5% in., W. 
Hamilton, Romeo, Mich., October 3, 1879. 

Standing Two Jumps, without weights—Profes- 
slonal—22 ft. 2% in., H, M. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., 
September 15, 1888. 

Standing Two Jumps, with weights—Professional— 
A J. Darby, Walsail, England, November 6, 

Standing Three Jumps, witbout weizhts—85 ft. 
8% in., . ©. Ewry, Celtic Park, L. I., Septem- 
ber 7, 1903. Professional—35 ft. 112 in., W Marsh, 
Boston, Mass., August 29, 1899. 

Standing Three Jumps, with weights—38 ft. 10 
J. Chandler, Tipperary, September 13, 1897. 
Professiona]—41 ft. T% in., R. H. Baker, Blaok ool, 
England, July 18, 1898. America—41 ft. 2 in. T 
Griffin, Hartford, Conn., September 7, 1896. 


in., 





ing on both fect—31 feet 10 in, M. W. Ford, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., July 18, 1886. 

Standing Backward Jump, with weights—9 ft, J. 
J. Carpenter, Ann Arbor, Mich., November 8, 1884. 
Professional—12 ft. 11 in., J. Darby, Haden Hill 
Park, England, September 14. 1891. Àmerica—12 ft., 
P. J. Griffin, Hartford, Conn., September 7, 1896. 

Two Backward Jumps, standing, with 'welghts— 
Professional, 21 ft. 4 in., J. Darby, Birmingham, 
ingland. December 17. 1897. 

Three Backward Jumps, "standing, with weights— 
Professional—32 ft. 4 in., T. Colquitt, Bolton, Eng- 


land, June 9. 1899. 
Standing Hop, Two Steps, Hop, Two Steps and 
Jump—Professional—79 ft. 914 in., W. Marsh, Med- 


ford, Mass., August 5, 1899. This event is known 
as the “double put.” 

Running High Kick—9 ft. 8 in, C. C. Lee, New 
Haven, Conn., March 19, 1887. 

Runn!ng Hitch and Kick—9 ft. 1 in., O. D. Wil- 
bur, Annapolis, Md., June 6, 1888; 9 ft. 1 in, E. W. 
Goff. Albány, N. Y., April "22, 1892. 

Running Hop, Step and Jump, without weights— 


49 ft. 214 in. McManus, Cootamundra, N. 8, 
April 15, 1893. ee record—48 ft. 6 in., Ð. B. 
Bloss, Chicago, Ill., September 10, 1893. Profes 
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sional—48 ft. 8 in., T. Burrows, Worcester, Mass., 
October 18, 1884. 

Running Two Hops and Jump, without weights— 
50 ft. 11% in., D. Shanahan, Limerick, Ireland, Au- 
gust 6, 1888. ' American record—49 ft, Y in.. J. B. 
Connolly, New York City, September 19, 1896. Pro- 
fessional record—49 ft. 6 in., T. Burrows, Manches- 
ter, England, June 3, 1892. 

Pole Vaulting for Height—11 ft. 1015 in., R. G. 
Clapp, Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1898.  Professional— 
10 ft. 1015 in., G. Musgrove, Cockermouth, England, 
1866. America—10 ft. 3 in., J. A. McDonald, South 


Boston, Mass;, August 2, 1902. 





THROWING WEIGHTS. 
Amateur Records. 


56-Pound Weight with one hand, without run or 
follow—27 ft. 4 in., J. S. Mitchell, Toronto, Ont., 
September 28, 1889. 

56-Pound Weight, with two hands, without run 
or follow—28 ft. 5 in., John Flanagan, New York 
City, February 3, 1902. 

56-Pound Weight, with both hands from a 7-foot 
eree: without follow—36 ft. 9% in., J. Flanagan, 

‘Island City, October 20, 1901. 

Long, Pound Weight, thrown for height—15 ft. 6% 
in., J. S. Mitchel, Bayonne Citv, September 6, 1897. 

Throwing the Discus, 416 pounds—127 ft. 83, in., 
Martin J. ALMA Celtic Park, Long Island Gë Y., 
August 30, 1902 


THROWING THE HAMMER. 


(Hammer with handle 4 feet long thrown with both 
hands from a mark, without run or follow.) 


12-Pound Hammer Head—124 ft. 11 in. W. L. 
Coudon, Wilmington, Del., May 10, 1888. Profes- 
sional—133 ft. 5% in., G. Perrie, Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 20, 1894. 

14-Pound Hammer Head—115 ft. 4 in, W. L. 
Coudon, Wilmington, Del., May 10, 1888. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPORTS. 


Pole Vaulting for Distance—27 ft. 7% in., Will- 
iam Baird, Philadelphia, Pa., December 19, 1901. 
Running Long Jump, without weights—24 ft. 1134 


in, P. O'Connor, Dublin, Ireland, August 5, 1901. 


American record—24 ft. TM in., M. Prinstein, Phila- 
Tes i cei April 28, 1900. Professional record 


rules)—22 ft. '8 in., Louis Guertin, Boston, 
Mass., August 29, 1903. 

Running Long Jump, with welghts—Professional— 
29 ft. 7 in., J. Howard, Chester Race Course, Eng- 
land, May '8, 1854 (used 5-Ib. dumb-bells), taking 
off from a block of wood, 2 ft. long 1 ft. wide, 
wedge shaped, 3 in. thick, and raised 4 inches. 


E. H. Clark. 


16-Pound Hammer Head—113 ft. 11 in., W. O. 
Hickok, New Haven, ds May 12, 1894.  Profes- 


sional—119 ft. Y5 in., H. Johnstone, Stirling, Scot- 

land, September 19, 1896 (handle 4 ft. 2 in. 1008). 
21-Pound Hammer Head—82 ft. 3% in., C. 

Queckberner, Staten Island, November 17, 1888. fro 


fessional—79 ft., G. Davidson, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
June 2, 1883. 
(Thrown with both hands, with 9 foot run and no 


follow.) 
16-Pound Hammer, including weight of head and 


handle—164 ft. in., J. Flanagan, Bayonne, N. J., 

September 4, 1899. 

(Thrown with both hands, with 7 foot run and no 
follow. ) 


12-Pound Hammer, including weight of head and 
handle—184 ft. 1 in., d. R. De Witt, Pottstown, Pa., 
May 27, 1900. Professional—183 ft. 6 in., T. Carroll, 
Sacramento, Cal., July 10, 1896. 

16-Pound Hammer, including weight of head and 
handle—171 ft. 9 in., J. Flanagan, Long and City, 
September 3, 1901. Professional—165 ft., . Carroll, 
Sacramento, Cal., June 4, 1898. 

21-Pound Hammer Head—90 ft. 3 in., C, A. J. 
Queckberner, Staten Island, November 17, 1888. Pro- 
Fein = 112 ft. 1% in. (21 pounds, inclnding han- 
dle), T. Carroll, San Francisco, as July 21, 1897, 
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SHOT PUTTING. 

(American amateurs use a 7-foot circle; British ama- 
teurs use a 7-foot square; professionals use a run 
of * ft. 6 in.) 
12-Pound Shot—55 ft. 2 in., G. R. Gray, Travers 

Island, N. Y., June 11, 1892. Professional—50 ft. Ye 

in., J. McPherson, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 20, 1881. 
14-Pound Shot—51 ft. 5% in., G. R. Gray, Trav- 

ers Island, N. Y., June 11, 1892. Professional—31 ft. 

4 in., C. J. Currie, Toronto, Ont., August 23, 1889. 
16-Pound Shot—47 ft., G. R. Gray, Chicago, Ill., 

September 16, 1893. British record—48 ft. 2 in., D. 

Horgan, Queenstown, Ireland, October 9, 1897.  Pro- 

fessional—44 ft. 8 in., G. Perrie, Pitlochrie, Scot- 

land, September 5, 1896. 
18-Pound Shot—41 ft. 9% in., G. R. Gray, Travers 

Island, N. Y., June 7, 1890. 
20-Pound Shot—Professional—40 ft, 1144 in., J. D. 

McPherson, Toronto, Ont., November 10, 1888. 
21-Pound Shot—39 ft. 11% in., G. R. Gray, St. 

Catharines, Ont., August 10, 1891. 
22-Pound Shot—35 ft. 1015 in., D. J. McKinnon, 

London, England, June 22, 1884. Professional—37 ft. 

SP C. McLean, Pitlochrie, Scotland, September 4, 

397. 
24-Pound Shot—33 ft, 1134 in., G. R. Gray, Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 12, 1890. 
INDOOR BASEBALL. 
Indoor baseball is probably best played in Chi- 

‘go, and the result of the Chicago Indoor League is 

told in tbe following table: 


Season 1902-03. 




















| W.| L. [P.C. [W.| L. |P.C. 
Spaldings....|11 | 1 |.916||Gates Club..| 6 | 6 | .500 
Pecrless ....| 9 | 3 | .760||Ithacas... ...| 4 | 8 | .333 
Chicago N.W.| 8 | 4 | .667||Illinois Steel.| 3 | 8 | .272 
Summerdales | 7 | 4 | .636)//Suburbans ..1 3 | 9 | .250 
MISCELLANEOUS SPORTING RECORDS, MADE 


BY AMATEURS UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


Running the Bases—15%s., C. Fulforth, Racine, 
Wis., May 22, 1879. 

Throwing Lacrosse Ball—497 ft. 71% in., B. Quinn, 
Ottuwn, Ont., September 10, 1892, 

Batting Baseball—354 ft. 10 in., C. R. Partridge, 
Hanover, N. H., October 14, 1880, 

Throwing Baseball—381 ft. 2% in., R. C. Camp- 
bell, North Adams, Mass., October 8, 1887. 

Throwing Cricket Ball—347 ft., J. Von Iffland, 
Kingston, Ont., October 19, 1883. 

Kicking Football (Place Kick)—200 ft. 8 in., W. 
P. Chadwick, Exeter, N. H., November 29, 1887. 

Kicking Football (Drop Kick)—189 ft. 11 in., P. 
O'Dea, Madison, Wis., May 7, 1898. 

Fence Vaulting—7 ft. 3% in., C. H. Atkinson, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 22, 1884. 

One-Hand Fence Vaulting—5 ft. 6'4in., I. D. 
Webster, Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1886, 

Bar Vaulting—7 ft. 4 in., T. C. Page, Gambier, 
O., May —, 1881. 

Pulling the Body Up by the Little Finger of One 
Pes times, A. Cutter, Louisville, Ky., September 
18, TS. 

Pulling the Body Up by One Arm—12 times, A. 
Cutter, Louisville, Ky., September 18, 1878. 

Pulling the Body Up by Both Arms—39 times, 
Mumford, Cambridge, Mass., April 2, 1888. 

Lifting with the Hands Alone—1.384 lbs., H. 
Leussing, Cincinnati, O.. March 31, 1880. ` 

Lifting with Harness--3,239 lhs., W. B. Curtis, 
New York City, December 20, 1868. 

Three-Legged Races—s0 yards, 2-58, €. S. 
Busse and H. H. Morrell, West New Brighton, S. I., 
September 7. 1891; 100 yards, 12 2-5s., C. S. Busse 
nnd H. H. Morrell, West New Brighton, S. I., Sep- 
tember 7, 1891; 220 yards, 33s., H. K. Zust and TF. 
C. Puffer, New York City, April 1. 1893. 

Running Backward — 30 yards, 74-5s., S. S. 
Schuyler, New York City, October 8, 1887; 100 yards, 
l4s., A. Forrester, Toronto, Ont., June 23, 1888. 

Sack Racing—50 yards, 7s., R. Mercer, Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 20, 1901; 100 yards, 15 3-38., J. M. 
Nason, Buffalo, N. Y., July 11, 1891. 

Hopping—100 yards, 12 3-5s., S. D. See, Brooklyn, 
L. I., October 15, 1885. 

Paralel Bars Record—'Three successive arm jumps, 
without spring, 15 ft., Strasburger, New York 
City, November 10, 1879; tbree successive arm jumps, 
with swings, 19 ft. 9 in., A. A. Conger, New York 
City, November 10, 1873; push-ups, without swing, 
58 times, S. L. Foster, Cambridge, Mass., April 18, 


1884. 
Potato Racing.—(In all races of this kind the, po- 
me.) 8 potatoes, 2 


tatoes are gathered one at a ti 
yards interval, with 5 yards additional at finish, to- 


tal distance 149 yards, B1s., C. J. P. Lueas, Medford, 





Mass., August 27, 1902; 10 potatoes, 5 feet interval, 
total distance 183 1-3 yards, 42 4-5s., C. J. P. Lucas. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 8, 1903; 10 potatoes, 2 yards 
interval, with 5 yards additional at finish, total dis- 
tance 225 yards, 47 2-5s., C. J. P. Lucas, Boston, 
Mass., August 30, 1902. 

Jumping on Skates—Running high jump, back- 
ward, 2 ft. 61-8 in., E. D. Irwin, Boston, Mass., 
February 26, 1896; running high jump, 4 ft. 1 in., F. 
B. Gerner, Brooklyn, L. I., March 5, 1899; running 
long jump, 21 ft. 7. in., F. McDaniells, Minneapolis, 
Minn., December 23, 1897. 

Rope Climbing—Using both hands and feet, 35 ft. 
8 in. up, in 14 4-5s., C. E. Raynor, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., April 2, 1887; using the hands alone, 18 
ft., 33-58., E. Kunath, New York City, March 25, 
1902; 21 ft. 6 in. up, 63-5s., E. Kunath, New York 
City, March 17, 1899; 25 ft., 6 2-5s., E. Kunath, New 
York City, September 1, 1901; 38 ft. up, 20 7-8s., E. 
E. Allen, Cambridge, Mass., March 31, 1884. 

LACROSSE. 

Lacrosse has only recently been included in col- 
lege sports, though there have been lacrosse teams 
in existence in Canada for years. The game is of 
Indian origin, and is still played by them in nearly 
the same form found by the first white traders in 
North America. Some of. the best teams in the 
United States are found among the Iroquois, Senecas 
and Ojibways. The Iroquois and Ojibway teams, 
representing Canada and New York, are constantly 
Striving for supremacy. 

The final score of the Interuniversity Lacrosse 
Association was as follows: 


Won. Lost. Won. Lost. 
Columbia ..... 2 1 Cornell ...... 2 1 
Pennsylvania .. 1 2 Harvard ..... ] 2 
The scores of many of the important games played 
in the Eastern States are given below: 
Oxford-Cambridge, 6; Harvard, 5, 
Oxford-Cambridge, 3; Hobart, 1. 


Oxford-Cambridge, 5; Pennsylvania, 1. 
Crescent A. C., 4; Oxford-Cambridge, 3. 
Crescent A. C., 11; Johns Hopkins, 1 
Crescent A. C., 9; Johns Hopkins, 3. 
Crescent A. C.,10; Seneca Indians, 3. 
Thistles, Ontario, 10; Crescent A. C., 7. 
Toronto University, 5; Crescent A. C., 4. 
Toronto University, 9; Johns Hopkins, 6. 
Johns Hopkins, 6; Swarthmore, 4. 

Seneca Indians, 5; Stevens Institute, 3. 
Seneca Indians, 3; Cornell, 3. 

Cornell, 4; University of Pennsylvania, 3. 
Cornell, 4; Harvard, 3. 

Harvard, 6; College City of New York, 2. 
University of Pennsylvania, 5; Harvard, 1. 
Columbia 3; University of Pennsylvania, 2. 
Columbia, 5; Cornell, 1. 

Lehigh, 7; Stevens Institute, 6. 

Hobart, 4; Harvard, 1. 

The Shamrocks of Montreal won the championship 


Canada. 

ICE YACHTING. 

The season of 1902-03 was not equal to that of 
other years, but several important races were sailed 
in January and February. It was a disappointment 
to yachtsmen to have the races for the Stuart inter- 
national trophy declared off because of unfavorable 
weather conditions. f 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—The race for the championship 
of Lake Winnebago was sailed on February 16, and 
was won by Dan Heylman’s Norway, of Oshkosh. 

Long Branch, N. J.—The race for the champion- 
Ship of the Shrewsbury Club was sailed on January 
20, and was won by J. Elwyn Green's Eagle, Dis- 
tance, 15 miles. Time, 38m. 52 1-5s. 

Red Bank, N. J.— The race for the Challenge Pen- 
nant of New Jersey between tbe Shrewsbury Ice 
Yacht Club (holder) and the Burlington Ice Yacht 
Club (challenger) was sailed on February 21, and was 
won by the yacht Wizard, of tbe Shrewsbury Ice 
Yacht Club. Distance, 15 miles. Time, 40m. 50s. 

The final race for the State championship between 
the Wizard and the Vixen was sailed on February 
24, and was won by George I. Gillig's Wizard. 

Newburgh, N. Y.—The race for the Challenge Cup 
of 1888 was sailed by the Orange Lake ice yachts on 
February 14, and was won by J. Taylor's Junior. 
Distance, 10 miles, Time, 39m. 20s. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The race for the pennant of 
the Hyde Park Ice Yacht Club was sailed on Feb- 
ruary 6, and was won by Archibald Rogers's Mink. 
Distance, 10 miles. "Time, 41m 


of 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The races for tbe. Stuart inter- 
national trophy, scheduled for January 20. was de- 
clared off on February 2, 
conditions. 

The number of ice yachts on North’ and South 
Shrewsbury rivers is 75. 


because of unfavorable 
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AMERICAN AMATEUR SKATING RECORDS—UNAIDED BY WIND OR BY FLYING START, 


50 Yards, straightaway—6s., S. D. See, and C. B. 
Peon: Van Cortlandt Lake, N. Y., December 28; 

75 Yards, straightaway—S 3-5s., S. D. See, Van 
Cortlandt Lake, Y., Deceniber 30, 1883. 

100 Yards, 'stralgbtaway—9 4-59., J. S. Johnson, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 1. 1893. Pet 

120 Yards, stralghtaway—11 3-bs., J. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 1, 1893. 

O Yards. straightaway—15 7-8s., G. D.. Phillips, 
New. York City, January 27, 1883. 

200 Yards—17 2-58.. J. S. Johnson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., February 26, 1893. 

220 Yards—20 1 -58., J. Nilssen, Montreal, Canada, 
February 1, 1896, and also W. Caldwell, “Montreal, 
Canada, February. 6, 1897, 

300 Yards, stralgbtaway—31 2-5s., G. D aio MDS, 

'K. neca S St. "Paul, 


Johnson, 


Van Cor tlandt Lake, N, , Decembe 
440 Yards—39 1-5s.. 


Minn., January 27, 189 6.” " 
600 Yards—55\s., O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 5, 1893. 
Yards—1m. 20 2-5s., J. Nilssen, Montreal, 


Canada, February 1, 1896. 
1 Mile—2m. 41%s., O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 14, 1896. 





1% Miles—4m. 28s., 
ada, February 26, 1894 

2 Miles—5m. 42 3- bs. 
January 25, 1895. 

215 Miles—7m. 32s., 
ada, February 26, 1894, 

3 Miles—8m. 48 2-53., J. 
ada, February 2, 1895. 

4 Miles—12m. los., J. Nilssen and A. Sehiebe. 
Minneapolis; Minn.. February 13, 1894. 

5. Miles—14m. 24s. an O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 20, 1896. 

10 Miles—3im. 11 1-5s., 
Canada, February 26, 1894. 

20 Miles—1h. 6m. 36 2-5s., A. D. Smith, St, Paul, 
Minn., January 26, 1894. 

TR F. Donoghue, 


J. S. Johnson, Montreal, Can- 
O. Rudd, Red Bank, N, J., 


J. S. Johnson, Montreal, Can- 


Nilssen, Montreal, Can- 


J. S. Johnson, Montreal. 


25 Miles—Jh. 31m. 29s.. 
ford, Conn., January 26, 189 


Stam- 


50 Miles—3h. 15m. 59 2-5s., J. F. Donoghue, 
Stamford, Conn., January 26, 1893. 

75 Miles—Sh. 19m. 16 4-5s., J. F. Donoghue, 
Stamford, Conn., January 26, 1893. 

100 Miles—7h. 11m. 38 1-5s., J. F. Donoghue, 


Stamford, Conn., January 26. 1893. 


Morris. Wood. 


NORTH AMERICAN SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 





Held at Montreal, Canada, February 7, 1903. , 
__ Distance. Amateur Event Won by Time. Professional Event Won a Time. 
220 yards...... F. J. Robson, Toronto..:...... 20 2-5s........ NO TACO. ENKEN ER "M 
880 yards...... Z. P. St. Marie, Montreal dads ‘lm. 25 .2-5s....}. J. Nilssen, cabo eO. .|1m. 17 15s. 
1 mile..... wv UN, Wood, New. York........... ¡2m. DIB we ee J. .Nilssen, Minneapolis.........|2m. 50s. 
G. Bellefeuille, Winnipeg. O » „9m. 9 1 Be... JI. Nilssen, Minneapolis. een. J8m. 59 35s. 


3 miles. ech, betes 


AMERICAN: AMATEUR SWIMMING RECORDS. 
Recorda with Fewest Turns Are Considered Most Creditable. 


(Approved by Jas. H. 


20 Yards—Bath, straightaway, 10s., 
February 15, 1902. : 


J. Seott Leary, 


25 Yards—Bath, straightaway. 12 4-5s. W. c. 
Miller, New York City, December 12, 1901. 
40 Yards—Bath, 1 turn, 23 1-5s., W. J. Tuttle, 


Chieago, Ill., February 13, 1902. - 
0 Yards—Bath, 1 turn, 28s. -= H. A. Widemann, 
San Francisco, Cal., August 23, 1901; straightaway, 


in stil: water, 31s., David Gaul, Lafayette, Pa. T 
August 15, 1903. f 

60 Yards—Bath, 1 turn, 35 1-58., Harry Le 
Moyne, Boston. Mass., .March 3, 1902. 


75 Yards—Bath, 2' turns, 42s., H. A. Widemann, 
San Francisco, Cal. July 6, 1898: straightaway, 
across tidal salt water, 52 4-5s., W. ` Johnson, 
Cropsey villa, Bath, L. I., August 10, 1890. 


‘away, across tidal salt water, 


Pies Secretary National Swimming Association.) 


- 80 Yards—Bath, .2 turns, 49 2-58., Harry Le 
‘Moyne, Boston, Mass., March 4 I 
100 Yards— Bath. 3 turns, Sui: 1 2-5s., Harry Le 


Moyne, New. York City, February 14, 1903; straight- 
away, across tidal salt water, 1m. 5 1-5s., Charles 


Ruberl, at Travers Island, N. Y., August l, 1903. 


110' Yards—Bath, 4 turns, Im. 183s., J. Scott 
Leary, San Francisco, -Cal.j March. 19, 1902: straight- 
1m. 17 1- Ba. Charles 
Ruberl, Travers «Island, N. Y., August 23, 1902. ` 

120 Yards—Bath, .3. turns, im. .20 4-5s., Harry 
Le Moyne, Boston, Mass., March 6, 1902. 

425 Yards—Bath, 4 turns, Im. 278. .,, Charles 
Ruberl, New York City, March T, 1903. 

135 . Yards—Bath, 5 turns; 1m. 36s., J. Scott 
Leary,: San- Francisco, Cal., „March 19, 1902. 
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150 Yards—Bath, 5 turns, Im. 47 3-5s., Charles F. Brewer, ¿Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1902; 37 
Ruberl, New York City, March 7, 1903.- turns, 12m. 45 2-5s., Howard F.  Brewer,. San Fran- 
176. Yards—Bath, 6 turns, 2m. §8s., Charles cisco. Cal, July 9, 1898; across tidal salt water, 7 


Ruberl, New York City, March 7, 1903. 

200 Yards—Bath, 7 turns, 2m. 28 4-5s., Charles 
Ruberl, New York City, March 7, 1903. 

220 Yards—Bath, 9 turns, 2m. 51s., Howard F. 
Brewer, San Francisco, Cal., July 6, 1898; open, still 
water, straightaway, 2m. 50 4-5s., E. Carroll Schaef- 
fer, Buffalo, N. Y., July 8, 1901, 

225 Yards—Bath, 8 turns, 2m. 54 3-5s., Joseph W. 
Spencer, New York City, Februar y 14, 1903. 

250 Yards—Bath, $ turns, 3m. 16s., Joseph W. 
Spencer, New York City, February 14, 1903. 

215 Yards—Bath, 10 turns, 3m. 38 CR ., Joseph W. 
Spencer, New York “City, February 14, 1903. 

300 Yards—Bath, 11 turns, 4m. 3-58. ., Joseph W. 
Spencer, New York City, February 14, 1903. 

330 Yards—Across tidal salt water, 2 turns, 4m. 
33 4-5s., E. Carroll Schaeffer, Travers Island, N. Y., 
August 23, 1902. 

350 Yards—Bath, 13 turns, 4m. 45s., Joseph W. 
Spencer, New York City, February 14, 1903. 

400 Yards—Bath, 19 turns, 5m. 26 1-5s., E. C. 
Schaeffer, Philadelphia, Pa., December 9, 1901. 

440 Yards—Bath, 18 turns, 6m. 10!js, H. F. 
Brewer, San Francisco, Cal. July 6, 1898; across 

18 Le E. Carroll 
July 23, 1902 


tidal salt water, 3 turns, 6m. 
Schaeffer. Travers Island, N. Y., 2 
500 Yards—Bath, 24 turns, 6m. DI 3-58., E. C. 
Scheffer, Philadelphia, Pa., December 11, 1901. 
550 Yards—Across tidal salt water, 4 turns, 8m. 
15 1-5s., Charles Ruberl, Travers Island, N. Y., 


September 11, 1903. 

600 Yards—Bauth, 29 turns, Sm. 25s., Howard F. 
Brewer, Chicago, Il., February 19, 1902. 

660 Yards—Bath, 23 turns, 9m. 41s., Howard F. 
Brewer, San Francisco, Cal, Mareh 19, 1902; across 
tidal salt water, 5 turns, 10 m. 4 4-5s., E. Carroll 
Schaeffer, Travers Island, N. Y., July 12, 1902. 

100 Yards—Bath, 34 turns, 10m. 2 3-5s., Howard 
F. Brewer, Chicago, Ill., February 29. 1902. 

800 Yards—Bath, 39 "turns, lim, 31 1-5s,, Howard 
F. Brewer, Chicago, 111., February 29, 02. 

880 Yards—Bath, 43 turns, 12m. 39 1-5s., Howard 


turns, 13m. 27 2-58., E. C. Schaeffer, Travers Island, 
N. Y., July 12, 1902. 

1320 Yards—Bath, 65 turns, 19m, 34s., Howard F. 
Brewer, Chicago, Ill., February 22, 1902; across tidal | : 
salt water, 11 turns, 20m. 58s., C. Ruberl, Travers 
Island, N. Y., September 12, 1903. 

1 Mile—Bath, 75 turns, 26m. 19 2-5s., H. F. 
Brewer, San Francisco, Cal, July 15, 1898; across 
tidal salt water, 15 turns, 28m. 5 3-5s., C. Ruberl, 
Travers Island, N. Y., September 12, 1903. 

-2 Miles—America—Bath, 175 turns, 1h. 
Paul Neumann, Chicago, Ili, : 

3 Miles—America—Bath, 263 turns, 1h. 
Paul Neumann, Chicago, Ill, April 28, 1897. 

4 Miles—America—Bath, 351 turns, 2h. 22m. 
29 3-58., Paul Neumann, Chicago, Ill., April 28, 1897. 

5 Miles—America—Bath, 439 turns, 2h. 58m. WYS., 
Paul Neumann, Chicago, Ill., April 28, 1897. 

Plunging—1 minute limit, 63 ft., Charles H. 
Pyrah, New York City, January 18, 1902. 

Swimming under water—Bath, 2 turns, 73 yards, 
C. T. Adams, New York City, April 7, 1897. 

32% Miles, with tide, 11h. 11m., George Kistler, 
from Philadelphia to Chester and return (Delaware 
River), September 6, 1901. 

Captain Matthew Webb swam across the English 
Channel (35 miles), diving from the Admiralty Pier, 
Dover, and touched the Calais sands, France, Bim 
ming 21h. 45m., August 24 and 25, 1875. 


AMERICAN SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Held at 'Travers Island, N. Y., September 11-12, 1903. 


i SE Yards—F. A. Wenck, N. Y, A. C. Time, 

m 3- 5s. 

lá 2 Yards—C. Ruberl, N. Y. A. C. Time, 3m, 
-59. 
440 Yards—T. E. Kitching, Jr., N. Y. A. C. 


Time. 6m. 31 3-58, 
880 Yards—C. Ruberl, N. Y. A. C. Time, 13m. 


30 3-58 
1 Mile—C. Ruberl, N. X. A. C. 28m. 


5 2-58. 


Time, 


SKAT. 


The sixth annual congress of the North Americun 


Skat Association was held at Cleveland, O., May 
30, 31 and June 1, 1903. Charles J. Eichhorn. of 
Detroit. acted as skatmeister. Tbe following were 


the prize wnners: 

1st Prize—Henry Schaefer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Al Prize—H. Neumarker, Allegheny. Pa. 

4d Prize—€Geo. T. Hunt, Chicago, Ill. 

4th Prize—Dr Adolph Steiner, Cleveland, O. 
5th Prize—Chas. E. Krollman, Milwaukee, Wis. 


6th Prize—Morse Rohnert, Detroit, Mich, 

Tth Prize—Henry Hoenke, Detroit, Mich. 

8th Prize—A, H. Gentzel, Chicago, Ill. 

9th Prize—Geo. Sumer, Cleveland, O. 
10th Prize—T. J. Wichmann, Chicago. ni. 
11th Prize—F. W. Marschner. Detroit, Mich. - 

12th Prize—Herman Leeser, Cleveland, O. 

13th Prize—E. R. Gissler, Chicago, Ill. 

14th Prize—W. Kaufman, Toledo. O. 

Nearly 800 players were present at the tournament. 


AMERICAN ATHLETIC CHAMPIONS, AND RECORDS AT STANDARD EVENTS. 


Championships held at Milwaukee, Wis., 


‘September 11, 1903. 





Event, Winner. DI Record. Record Holder. — | Mie 
100 yards...............| M. Hahn...............| ^ 1015s.| 93 5s|A. F. Duffey.........| 1902 
220 YADOS, «vss eres TAN uv S og wae 25 1-5 s. 21 1-5 s.| B. J. Wefers......... 1896 
140 yardS......... xad da H. It} Hillman.......... D2 s 41 SIM, W. Long......... 1900 
880 varda, seo ssesesesoo. H. V. Valentine......... 2m. 2463s.) Im. 63 2-5s. C. H. Kilpatrick..... 1895 
One mile............ ees fe A. Grant...... NEP SER im. 52 $&| 4m. 15 3-5 s.i T, P. Conneff ........ 1895 
Two miles............ ia A: E Lu uuu saw s 10m  391-5s,| 9m. 274-5s.|A. Grant............ 1903 
120-yard hurdles......... W. Schule. EN 16 3-5 s. 15 1-5 s. A, C. Kraenzlein. 1898 
220-yard hurdles......... M. Bokeman. o...» 26 S. 25 3-5 S. C. Kraenzlein. 1898 
Running high jump...... E A ra 6f Git. 55-8 in. M. F, Sweeney....... 1895 
Running long jump. ..... P. Molson....... EE 22 ft. 21-2in.| 24 ft. T 1-4in.|M, Prinstein.........| 1900 
Pole vaúlt.......o.... +. |C. Dyorak...ooooo.oo.o... 11 ft. 11 f1.101-2inm.¡R, G. Clapp......... 1898 
16-pound shot,.......... L. E. J. Fewbrach. oO] 42 ft. 11 7-8 p 47 ft. . (Ge R. Gray.......... 1893 | 
16-pound hammer...... P T S. Mitchell...... eO ÉíldO ft. 1 «os ft. 9 in.J. Flanagan......... «| 1901 
Throwing the disens...... . H. Maddock...... eee "E 3 ft. SA ft. 83-4in.¡M. J. Sheridan....... 1902 
Throwing 56-pound weight y S. Mitcliell;..........! 33 ft. 23-4 in. | 36 ft. 9 1-2 in |J. Flanagan.. se.srees| 1901 
AMERICAN INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS AND RECORDS. 

Made at the annual games of the American Intercoilegiate Athletic Association. av enone held at 

` Berkeley Oval, New York. May 29- 30, 1903. ; : 

: : Time or I. A. A. : e Made 
Event. Winner, Distance. Record. Reco: à. Holder. s in. 

100 yards..........|A. F. Duffey, p.e 9455s 93-53.|A. F. Duffey........-... | 1902 
220 yards.......... M. T. Lightner, His vs 22 S. 21 1-5 s. |B. J. Wefers....... enn, | 1896 
440 yards. ......... J. E. Haigh, H.......... 50 1-5 s. 49 2-5 s, |] M. W. LonB............. 1899 
880 yards. ,.e.... . ” L. M. Adsit, d s. .... ... . .. 2 m. 4 2-5 S, 1 m. 26 4-5 Se E. Hollister c......h.. eevee 1826 
One mile.......... . A. Colwelt. H...... ...| 4m. 30358. 4m. 23 2-5 s. |G. W. Orton......... eee] 1895 | 
Two miles...... ... w. E. Schutt, C..........| 9m. 40 S 9m. 40 a, | W. E. Schutt....... e...» 1903 | 
120 yos hurdles... 4. J. Clapp, Y......... vs 15 3-5 s. 15 2-5 s. | A. C. Kraenzlein.........| 1899 | 
220 yds., hurdles... de: J. Clapp. Y..... ore . 254-558 23 9-0 8. | A... C. Kraenzlein,.. es....| 1899 ) 
High jump EE B. P. Kernan, H...... ..| 6ft. 1 i oft. 2 in |I. K., Baxter.............| 1808 
Long jumD......... W. P. Hubbard, A. | 22ft. 45-8in.| 24 ft; 4 1-2 in. |A. C. „Kigenziein, E AA 1899 
Pole vault... ..... H. L. Gardiner, 8.........| 11ft 7 in| 118.7 in, | SD 8 P Mori rentes nas 
16-1b. shot.........|F. G. Beck, Y............| 46 ft, 46 ft. : le Back... 1903 
16-1b, hammer... . . J. R. DeWitt, P. 155 ft. 8 in, 164 ft, 10  in.'J. R. DeWitt............) 1902 
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BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. AND RECORDS AT STANDARD EVENTS. 
Championships held at Northampton, Eung., July 4, 1903. 
, Time or British Made 

Event. Winner, | Distance: Record. Record Holder. in 
100 yarda........ el its E. Dutfey.............. 10 S. 9 4-5 s. A. F. Duffey.......... ee 1901 
220 yardS......... « Y. Brewill....ssesessse 23 S. 214-5s| C. G. Wo0dd.......... e 1887 
440 yards......... rn McLachlan............. 52 1-5 s. 48 1-2 s.| H. C. L. Lancer. T s 1889 
880 yards. ........ |B. J. Blonden... e oee. ! 1m. 584-5s| Im 54355. F. J. K. Cross........ n 1888 
One mile......... TAS | m. 24 s| 4m. 164-5.|J. BinkS.........ooo.... .| 1902 
Four miles........ A. SOTUDD. voee. row i 20m. 4 S| 19m, 313-5s.| A. Shrubb.......... MEA 1902 
120 yds., hurdles.. |G. R. Garnier......... RN 15 4-5 s. 15 3-5 s| A. C. Pie — 1901 
Two-mile walk.... |E. G, Negus.......... ....| 14m, 44 2-5s| 13 m. 241-58. W. J. Sturgess...........| 1597 
High jump....... TP. O'Connor... ee orn Walkover| 6 fj, 43-4in.| P. Leahy........... ee 1898 
Long Jump.......|P. O'Connor.............. 22ft. 91-2 in, 24 ft. 11 3-4 in,| P. O'Connor.............| 1901 
Pole vault...... e o |S. MorriSS....ooomooomoo.». 8ft. 6 in| 11 ft. 9 in.| R. D. MU DER «ooo... | 1891 
16-1b. shot...... dE R. Nicholson........ e 40 ft. 71-2inj| 48ft. 2 m D..Horgáin.. i.e o vus 1897 
16-1b. hammer. ... JT. Re Nicholson........... 142 ft. T in.l163 ft. 4 JJ. J, Wlanigdn. MAREA 1900 

INDIVIDUAL ALL-AROUND ATHLETIC CHAMPION. 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

Year. | Champion. | Points. Year.| Champion. | Points 
1884 |W. E. Thompson, Montreal, P. Q..... 5,304 1894 |E. W. Goff, New York....... t 6,748 
1885 |M. W. Ford, New York......... ere | ,045 1895. |J. Cosgrove, Albany........... Mam 4,106 56 
1886 IM. W. Ford, New York...o.ooo.oo... 5,899 1896 |L. P. Sheldon, New Haven....... en ,380 
1887 JA. A. Jordan, New York...o.ooooooo».» 5.236 1897 |Ellery H. Clark, Boston...... $e ae wows 6,244 15 
1888.|M. W. Ford, New YOrk...o.oooo..... | 5,161 898 IE. C. White, New York........ a ee wee ,243 
1889 IM. W. Ford, New York...ooooooo.... 4,186 1899 |J. Fred Powers, Worcester...... ecco 6,203 
1890 |A. Ce Jordan, New. XOTK 000 cres 3,008 1900 |H. Gill, Toronto......... SEELEN 6,360 1$ 
1891 |A. A. Jordan, New YOlk.........o...o 6,189 1901 ¡A. B. Gunn, Buffalo......... ET d 5,739 
1892 A O'Sullivan, New York....... 2e. 4,464 1902 |A. B. Gunn. Buffalo... sess $e wee 5,13314 
1893 |E. W. Goff, New York............... ! 4,860 1: 1903 |Ellery H. Clark, Boston.......... eO | 6,318 


RECORDS OF VARIOUS 
100 YARDS RUN—AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. 


Seconds. 
America, A, Hane, Milwaukee A. C....... 2. 101-5 
England, A. Duffey, Georgetown U......... 10 
Ireland, D, Mul TAY... eed. a edo Te 10 3-5 
Scotland, Je NOT A 2 oe ia e... 1025 
Ireland- Scotland, D. Murray. Ireland......... . 102-5 
Canada, A. Hahn, Milwaukee............ e. 101-5 
Maritime Provinces, M. J. Carney......... .... 102-5 
COLLEGE CHAMPIONS. 
Intercollegiate U. S., A, Duffey, Georgetomt 9 1-5 
Oxford-Cambridge, R. W. Bar Clay, C...... 0 
220 YARDS RUN—AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. i 

econas. 
America, A. Hahn, Milwaukee..... a 23 1-5 
England, G, F. dia 24 
lreland, D. Murray. Aa AO 19D 
Scotland, R. L. Watson. esses osoosu, E 23 3-5 
Leland vs, Scotland, D. Murray, Ireland.. . 2325 
Canada, A. Hahn, Milwaukee...... AS 2245 
Maritime ‘Provinces, M. J. Carney........ Wal ee Sek 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONS. 
[ntercollegiate, 'M. T. Lightner, Harvard. 


440 YARDS RUN—AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. 


Seconds. 
America, H, R. Hillman, N. Y. A. C......... 52 
England, C, McLachlan..... Wise eue cel ice ed er. 52 1-5 
3cotland, R. L, Watson. e. 541-5 
[reland vs. Scotland, R. L. Watson, te cake 52 1-5 
Canada, J. D, Morrow, Montreal........ e... 493-5 
Maritime Provinces, M. J. Charney.... vos saw 2 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 


Intercollegiate, J. E. Haigh Harvard........ oe 501-5 
Oxford vs. Cambridge, R W. Barclay, C....... 501-2 
880 YARDS RUN—AMATEUR CHAMPIONS, S 
America, H, DL. Valentine, N. Y. A. C........ 2:02 4-5 
En land, E. k. Blunden. e.0.. 0.00 .0:5. 0.6000. 060..0 1:58 4-5 
Ireland, S. C. EOL enn nn. 2:01 2-5 
Scotland, J. McGough. "-*90609*9290299* epea e 2 :01 3-5 
Ireland vs. Scotland, J. “MeGough, E INC D .. 2:03 
Canada. H. B, Valentine Á. 22. 2:05 3-5 
Maritime Provinces, L. ES Eat ios Torre eT ere 2:04 
* COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, } : 
Intercollegiate, U. S.. L. M. Adsit, Prinecton.. 2:04 2-5 
Oxford- Cambridge, T. B, Wilson, Uewe 2:02 
ONE MILE RUN—AMATEUR CHA MEIG NS E 
America: rà Grant, N. Y. A. C........ eS. 4:52 
ng land, Shrubb., A e RÀ ETE 4:24 
GE Z J, Daly Ce SE E 403 
Scotland, J. el et BEE e... 42733 
Ireland vs. Scotland y McGough, e EENEG 4:40 
Canada, Grant, vi Ee 4:50 2-5 
Maritime Provinces, F. KA MM . 4:9 
COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 


Intercollegiate, U, S., W. A. Colwell, 
Oxford- Cambridge, H. W. Gregson, C 


aes eo Ge 


Grant Y. A. c. e miles)....10:39 1-5 

England, E grant. N (4 mies)... 20: 
Muldoon (4 miles)........... m 

Scotland, J A d J. B. (4 Cone 

reland-Scotlan , S. ; 

Canada, a. Grant, Boe (5 CT 272 


Harvard. 4:30 3-5 
4 27 23 






NATIONS COMPARED. 
DISTANCE RUNS—COLLEGE CHAMPIONS. 


du don a ae U. S., W. E, Schult, Cornell Msn S. 
mies)... .924 9.4: 9 9. RE L9 V ro soe 
Oxford-Cambridge, H P. Macnaghten, C. 

(3 miles), a ee eee ooo 9600-69. 000560000. 15 HEI 2-5 
420 YARDS HIGH HURDLE RACE—AMATEUH 
CHAMPIONS. 

Seconds, 
America, T. W. Shug Milwaukee........... 163-5 
England, R. arnier ..p.» +. bono ..o. vc. ...o....e.r.o. 15 4-5 
Ireland, P. Harding............. da oa. AL 
Scotland, G C, Anderson e ees rege e ec» 0.000... 16 3-5 
Ireland vs. Scotland. G, C. Anderson, meas dissi 
Canada, F. W. Schule, Milwaukee.. sioe 16 2-5 
Maritime Provinces, R. A. Donohue........... 18 2-5 

COLLEGE CHAMPIONS. ‘ 

Intercollegiate, U. S., E, J. Ciapp, Yale...... 153-5 
Oxford-Cambridge, G. E. Garnier, O.......... 16 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP—AMATEUR CHE EAN 8: 
. n. 


t 
America, H Jones, N. Y. A. C........». 6 
England, a O'Counor........ KU bee aw OO 8 
Ireland, C. Leahy........... ás sis 5 10 
Scotland, J. B. MINO. as aa 5 9 
Ireland vs, Scotland. C. L ehy, T Stace. ZE 10 
Canada, T. W. Schule, Milw aukee..... Sosas D 5 
Maritime Provinces, G. McDonald......... 5 11 
COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 
Intercollegiate, U. S., P. Kernan, Harvard 6 1 
Oxford-Cambrídge, G. Howard Smith, 5 10 
RUNNING LONG JUMP— AMATEUR CHAMPIOS AS. 
Ameira, P. Molsen. Montreal............. 22 21% 
pagana » de O’Connor... s.o... .... ...0.. 22 915 
Ireland, P. J. Leahy....... eee e arde 1! 
Scotland, G, C. Andermon........... ss 20 8 
Ireland vs, Scotland, P. J. ‘Leahy, Teas hi 22 51 
Canada, M. Prinstein. N. Y............ kai AD 2v 
Maritime Provinces, M. J, Ca.ney....... .. 20 91% 
COLLEGE CHAM: 
er er Deli U. S., P. Hu ; i 
Amherst... cias i ue ise 19g 
Oxford- Cambeidie. T. A. Leach, O. VAGA «v2 22 3 
POLE VAULT—AMATEUR Coase es I 
A n. 
America, €, Dvorak, Chicago....... Bua da 11 0 
England, S. MOtTISS... ov soyons Erw ww, O 8 
Maritime ‘Provinces, W. Halpenny......... 11 0 
COLLEGE CHAMPIONS. 
Intercollegiate. U. S., H. L. Gardiner, Syra- 
cuse .c...o..o 9690000060..:%.. .:. 4.0009 0. 60. .0...0 11 7 
PUTTING 16-POUND O Geng 
CUT Ft. 
America, L. E. J. Fewbrach, N Y. A. O... 42 da 
England, T. R. Nicholson 5 iie c 2700 e ++ 40 
Scotland. T. R, Nichokon......... ee an ver 


Ireland m Scotland, T. R. Nicholgon, S. Tu 

Canada, J. Fewbrach, N. Y....... 11% 

Maritime a M. H., McCormick..... 5% 2 
0 
8 


Int Megtata COLLEGE CHAMPIONS. 6 
ntercollegiate ; 
S Intareeciata D Y A, Denke: "t. 7 


(RRE 
000... 








i 
| 
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THROWING 16-POUND HAMMER—AMATEUR 


CHAMPIONS, 

Ft. In 
America, J. S Mitehen N. Y. A. C.......140 1 
England, T. R. Nicholson........... 0122. 142 7 
Ireland, T, F. lely..l eese ewe xol 6 
Scotland, T. R. Nicholson. AA 2.145 10 
Ireland- Scotland R. M 8......149 
Canada, J. S. Mitch tchell daos ERAS eV)? 155 
Maritime Provinces, W. Jones....... .122 B0 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, Ft. In. 
„U. R. DeWitt 


a a a E E E a E a E TEREE ERER RRN 


8 
darias 128 8 
THROWING '56-POUND WEIGHT—AMATEUR 


sto. 
Prin ceton. 


CHAMPIONS, 
Ft. In. 
America, J. S, Mitchell, N. Y. A. e TENES 2% 
Canada, E, Desmarteau, Montreal.......... LU? 
Leland’ T. Phelan. *e@eeoes eee etenveaesveeeee 24 4 


BOXING CHAMPIONS OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION FOR 1903. 
Decided at Cambridge on May 14, 1903. 


Bantamweight Class, 105 Pounds.—James McKin- 
ley, Riverside A. C.. Cambridge. 

Featherweight Class, 115 Pounds.—Thomas Stone, 
Avonia A. C., New York. 

Special Class, 125 rounds: —A. G. McGarry, Mott 


Haven A. New Yor 
Lightweight Class, Dë: Pounds.—Jack Leavy, Pas- 
time A. C., New York. 


Welterweight Class, 145 Pounds.—Jack Leavy, 
Pastime A. C., New York. 


Middleweight Class, 158 Pounds.—William Roden- 
back, West Side A. C., New York. 


wes eia EC Class.—Emery Payne, Mott Haven 


GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONS. 


The intercollegiate gymnastic championships were held in New York City on March 27 and the amateur 


championships were held on March 28 in the same city 


Columbia University won first place in the intercollegiate contest, with twenty-five points; 


second, with thirteen points, and New York University 
individual all-round championship. 


Yale was 


third, with six points. L. De Sola, of Yale, won the 


THE RESULT OF BOTH MEETINGS. 


Intercollegiate Champion, 


Event JL LLL Amateur Champion, 
Horizontal Dar. (suco es x manm m Enn Anton Jahoda, New York............... eee W. Coulter, Princeton, 
Side horse.. cc Geis 3b areas Pees ais a J. F. Bissinger, New York... Cc. Smallwood, Columbia. 
Flying TINGS 5 6 sage REN 9 esos ee RT P. M. Kempf, f, U.ofPehn. oco reri oni P. M. Kempf, U. of Penn. 
Indian A eek eww o» ee RO Frederick Metz, Jr., Newürk...... ves e «es R. C. Wilson, Columbia. 
Tumbling: c weibessa cebex esr." aca a ue OSS RU S USA I AUS S E AA V 4100 8d. C6 F. H. Duncombe, Columbia, 
Parallel bars «cos oor trt YS E. C. Brendlin, New York................ e. L. De Sola, Yale. 


ROQUE. 
The annual championship tournament of the National Roque Association was held at Norwich, Coan., 


August 18 to 22. Charles C. Cox, of Malden, Mass., 


won highest honors. 


The result follows: 


Expert Division. | W.| L. Second Division. | W.| L Third Division, | W.| L 

1. C. C. Cox, Malden, Mass..]| 9 | 2 | 1. D. + Mitchell, Phila...|10 o 1.S. E. Davenport, N. Y..17 | 1 

2. A. N. Marr, Washington. 8/3] 2 C. Hale, Sprin eld..| 7|] 3| 2 W. H. Kidd, Bridgeport. 6|2 

3. Wm. Hogeland, Phila....| 7 | 4 | 3. R. d Messenger, Martha' s 3, A. L. Brown, Norwich... 6 | 2 
4. C. G. Williams, Wash' ton.| 7 | 4 Vineyard 2c n 713 | 4.D. N. Davenport, North- 

5. W. H. Wahley, Wash'ton.| 6 | 5 | 4. G, W. Porter, Lindsay, Pa.| 7183 ampton, Mass.......... 2 
6, C, Jacobus, Springfield... 6 | 5 | 5, A. C. Robinson, Punxsu- 5.J. E, ebb, Westches- 

tawney, Pa.......... 1713 O PI x 3 


1895—G. C. Strong, New London, Ct. | 1898—W. 
1896—E. C. Butler, Middletown, Ct. | 1899—C. G. V 
1897—S. Duryea, Washington, D. C. | 1900—C. G. 


Williams, Washington. 


WINNERS OF PREVIOUS CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


H. Wahley, Washington. 
Williams, Washington. 


1901—W. H. Wahley, Washington, 
1902—S. Duryea, Washington. 





ICE HOCKEY. 


The result of the games played by three prominent 
hockey leagues last Winter is given below: 


INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

_ Colleges | Won.| Lost. 
Harvard........... EE 4 0 
XHl8. acra SE Roe dea eo Son om o a er 2 2 
Princton.... 658.6 4 m ao ros hr an sacas 2 2 
Columbia... ër dee NEI NEI E mr m ain EEN 2 2 
TOM ra Bcd eee area ise Die Mw ai 0 4 

AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE, 

Club. _Won. | Lost. 
cent Athletic Club........o.ooooooo... 8 0 
New York Athletic Club.............. RE 5 3 
Hockey Cla A uS a ESI E YES RAUS 3 4 
Brooklyn Skating Club.............. os 2 6 
St, Nicholas Skating Club................. 1 6 

NEW YORK HOCKEY LEAGUE. 

College. Won.| Lost. 
Heffley School.....oooooomooooooooooronoo 3 1| 0 
Columbia Second........oooooooooooooo.o». 2 1 
College of the City of New York............ 1 2 
BtevenS.i...essmasdasescss sa ran vire 0 8 


The Princeton team disbanded on February 17 and 
forfeited its one remaining game to Columbia. Colum- 
bia and Yale were thereby tied for second place and 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN SPORTS 

Although football undoubtedly causes more bad ac- 
cidents than any other athletic game, the deaths 
from injuries received during play are not as many 
as derived from other sports. The football season 
is short—elght weeks—and it is likely that many 
more deaths would result through gridiron accidents 
if the season was longer. In the following table of 
"deaths through sports” the fatalities in rowing, 


swimming and skating are omitted, as the inability 
to swim and other circumstances should be consid- 
In the figures that follow, only deaths tbat 


ered. 





played a game to settle the matter. Yale won. Yale 
then played Harvard two extra games for the cham- 
pionship cup offered by J. M. Ceballos and called the 
St. Nicholas Cup. Harvard won both games. 


In the Amateur Hockey League series the St. 
Nicholas S. C. and the Hockey Club played a tie 
game. 


The Victorias, of Winnipeg, won the championship 
of Canada. In the deciding game with the Montreals 
they won the Stanley Cup by a score of 4 to 2. 


The Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory School won 
the championship of the Long Island Interscholastic 
League. 

The scores of several interestin ames played 
Jast Winter are as follows: EE E 

Victorias, of Pittsburg, 8; Yale, 2. 

Yale, 2; Cornell, 

Yale, 6; Yale Graduates, 3. 

Columbia, 2; Hackley School, 0. 

Portage Lake (Mich ), 10; Victorias »Pittsburg, 1 

Portage Lake (Mich 7; Victorias, Pittsburg, 6. 

Portage Lake (Mich.), 11; Pittsburg A. C., 1. 

Portage ee (Mich. 3; Pittsburg A. C., 1. 

WoW 0. 


Cornell, 

Crescent A 5; Montreal, 4. 

Montreal, 6; Saranac Lake, 3. 

dues of Ontario, 7; Yale, 2. 
ueens, of Ontario, 11; Princeton, 0. 

Harvard Graduates, 5; Yale Graduates, 1. 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 1903. 
were caused by actual participation in the games 


are given: 
Baseball .............. 9|Hazing ...............- 1 
Basketball (g irl)... TON 1¡High diving. VEA ed AS 1 
Bicycle racing oe Se UR ee 1| Horseback, racing.. AM 
Boxing eg geet gee vns b5|Jumping rope (girls). . - 3 
Discus throwing....... Polo ies ds ai 1 
Football .............. . 1 
GE EE uc 
5) p MPO: 42 
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SPORTING NECROLOGY. 


Allen, Tom, April 5, at St. Louis, was champion 
prize-fighter.. He lost the championship to Jem 
Mace, May 10, 1870, and regained the title b 
defeating Mike McCoole, September 23, 1873. 


Aged 72. 

Allen, John E., August 29, at Mineola, lL. I., well- 
known horseman. Aged 57. 

Barrett, ‘‘Dave,’’ August 18, at New York, 
at one time a famous jockey. 

Barrett, John, shot putter. . 

Barry, Lawrence, May 18, at New York, a jockey 
and steeplechase rider, fatally: injured in a race 
at Morris Park. . Se 

Bell, David, March 16, at New Orleans. Profes- 
sional golf piayer. He was a native of Scotland. 

Bergquist, T. R., July 5, at Grand Isle, la., profes- 
sional high diver. killed in an exhibition by the 
breaking of a ladder. ) 

Bruee, A. P., September 14, at Danville, Ky., à 
well-known trotting horseman. 

Courtney, George. A., March 17, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Expert rifle shot. Aged 63. 

Jox, Tom, July 16, at St. Louis. He was known 
as a pedestrian and athlefie coach. 

Delahanty, Ed., in July, at Fort Erie, Ont. Famous 
baseball player from 1887 until his death. He 
was a leading batsman and played in over 1,800 
games, principally with the Philadelphias. 

Donovan, Jerry, in May, at Cohoes, N. Y. He was 
a prize-fighter in the *''sixties," and handled many 
famous fighters. 

Elkes, Harry D., May 30, at Cambridge, Mass., fa- 
mous bicycle rider, killed in a race at the Charles 
River Park. E 

Franklin, Captain A. C., April 28 at Louisville, Ky. 
Well known turfman. 

terrish, Lieutenant William, April 12, at Chelsea, 
Mass. Maker of the highest long-distance rifle 
score ever known. Aged 60. 

Goddard, Joe, January 21, at Camden, N. J., Aus- 
tralian pugilist, known as the “Barrier Chani- 
pion." His last fight was e six-round draw with 
George Cole, at Philadelphia, in 1902. Aged 41. 

Harris, Dooney, June 12, at New York. Prize-fighter 
in the lightweight class in the ''sixties." Aged 70. 

House, Richard S., September 25, at Denver, Col. 
At one time was trainer of thoroughbreds in 
King Edward’s stables. Aged 32. . 

Howard, James S., May 9,.at New York. He was 
an expert swimmer. . : 
Hughes, Major Edward, July 20, at Louisville, Ky. 
Was bottle-holder to John L. Sullivan when that 
fighter fought Kilrain. , : 
Hull, V. R., Hull April 9, at Lexington, Ky., 
a noted horse trainer: He aided greatly in the 
development of Maud S., Belmont, Harold and 

other.turf stars. Aged 47. 

Jamison, George W., April 22, 
Horseman and trainer. 

Jones, Link, February 19, at Nashville, Tenn. 
a famous colored jockey. Aged 42. 

Kairns, Emil, June 14, at Philadelphia. Oarsman, 
and was president of the Keystone Boat Club. 
Aged 21. 

Kernochan, James Lorillard, October 5, at Jlemp- 
stead, L. I. Gentleman rider, and was a proml- 
nent member of tbe Meadowbrook Hunt Club. 
Aged 41. : 

Kerrigan, Billy, February 25, at Brookline, Mass. 
Football player; well known iu Massachusetts. 
Aged 24. i 

Lee, Thomas IL, July 31. at New York. Athlete and 
sporting writer. Hé won the American champion- 
ship at 100 yards, in 1804, in 10 1-5 seconds. 
Aged 33. 


He was 


at Delaware, O. 


Once 
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He 
played baseball with the Boston National League 
team from 1871 to 1879. Aged D6. 


Leonard, Andrew J., August 20, at Boston. 


Lucas, Joseph D., June 8, at St. Louis. Was presi- 
dent of the Kinloch Jockey Club, and his breeding 
farm at Glenwood was famous. Aged 49. . 

Martin, Harris, the ''Black Pearl," April 26, at 
St. Paul, Minn. Middle-weight pugllist. His lest 
fight was with “Young Peter" Jackson in Port- 
land, Ore., which he lost in tbe fifth round. 


MeCormick, John B., ‘‘Macon,’’ September 4, at 
Bath Beach. Sporting writer. Aged 66. 

MeDonald, Patrick F., May 18, at Chelsea, Mass. 
Baseball player and oursman. Aged 36. 

MeInerney, James, May 20, at Louisville, Ky. A 


jockey, fatally injured while racing. Aged 17. 
McIntyre, Hugh Duacan, June 17. at Brooklyn, N. 
Was secretary of the Brooklyn Jockey Club, 
and was noted as a nandieapper. Aged 55. 


Meekel, W. J., March 7, at Newburg, N. Y. Famous 
as an oarsman twenty-five years ago. 
Mercer, Winnie, June 8, at San Francisco. National 


League baseball player and a member of the De- 
troit American Club at the time of his death. 
Moher, Louis V., May 27, at Orange, N. J. Foot- 

ball player of the Orange A. C. in 1902. 

Mullen, Michael A., June 26, ut Newark, N. J. 
Horseman and patron of rowing; was once com- 
modore of the Passaic River Rowing Association. 
Aged 03. 


O'Connor,, John, in August. at San Francisco. Well 
known professional walker, 

O'Donnell, David, April 26, at Providence, R. I. 
Well known among sporting men in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. 

Reed, Thomas, January 25, at Scranton, Pa. Once 


Aged 50. 


champion quoit pitcher of England. 
Ile was noted 


Ryan, Willam, August 4, at Chicago. 
as a Jockey. 

Seoggin, Hiram J., August 30, at Louisville, Ky. 
He owned Proctor Knott. Dr. Rice and other 
horses, and was interested in racing. 

Sensenderfer, Jobn H., May 3, at Philadelphia. 
From 1865 to 1876 he played centre fleld on the 
Philadelphia Athletics, and toured Europe with 
the team, Aged 55. 

Shanklin, Elliott W., October 2, at Lexington, Ky. 


He was secretary of the Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Association, and a breeder of 
trotting horses, Aged 41. 


Shea, Willie, October 2, at St. Louis. A prominent 
jockey, fatally injured in a race at Delmar, 
Stewart, Patterson, May 26, at Kansas City, Mo. 
Horse owner, well known in the Middle West. 


Sullivan, Jerry, April 22, at Tucson, Ariz. Well 
known turf follower. 
Sweeney, William J., in July, at Philadelphia. We 


played baseball in 1878 with the Philadelphia 
Athletics. R 

Wallace, John H., May 10. Authority on horses. 
In 1897 be published a book, ‘“‘The Horse in 
America," which obtained much notice. 

Ward, Charles, January 29, at Rockaway Beach, L. I. 
Once a famous oarsman. Aged 71. 


Watrous, Walter W., June 20, at Atlantic City. 
N. T. A promoter of all outdoor sports and was 
a member of the Racquet Club of New York. 
Aged 43. 

Wolf. Jimmy, May 16, at Louisville, Ky. Baseball 
player. l 

Young, John, October 28, at Newark, N. J. Famous 


of four that won American cham- 


Aged 51. 


oarsman: one 
pionship in 1876. 


INTERESTING BITS OF SPORT, 1903. 


There are several performances in the following 
that may be found in the regular record tables next 
year, but as there is still some doubt as to their 
genuineness, it has been thought better to keep them 
separate from authenticated performances: E 

Jan. 24, at Montelair, N. J. — Maurice Wood 
skated 100 yards in 9 3-5 seconds. 

Feb. 14, at Ottawa, Ont.—Cresceus trotted a mile 
on the ice in 2 minutes 15 seconds. 

Murch 11, at El Paso, Texas.—R. Conley lassoed 
and tied a steer in 21% seconds. 

April 25, at Des Moines, Iowa.—H. T. Chapman 
eleared 12 feet in a pole vault. 

May 10, at Orange, N. J.—Ray Ewry made an 
exhibition running high kick of 9 feet 10 inches. 

June 27, at New York City.—32,240 people at a 
baseball game, between Pittsburg and New York, 

July 1, at Bridgeport, Conn.—Tohn Harland made 








the fourth hole in s same of golf in one stroke, a 
distance of 223 yards. 

. July 18, at New York City.—Frank Baia shaved 
17 men in 30 minutes. 

July 25, at Syracuse, N. Y.—Two homing pigeons 
flew from Richmond, Ynd., to Syracuse, N. Y., in 27 
hours. Distance, 700 miles. i 

Aug. 19.—Dan Patch paced a mile in 1 minute 59 
seconds, lowering the world’s harness record. 

Aug. 24, at Bellville, 111.—J. M. Waterbury played 
a piano contin"ously for 26 hours without stopping 
for more than 5 seconds at a time. 

Aug. 26, at New York City.—Henry Frederick 
completed his ““round-the-globe”? trip in 54 days 7 
hours and 20 minutes. l 
` Aug. 29, at Reading, Ohio.—Roy Schnell shaved 
30 men in 30 minutes, i 

Sept. 19, at Pueblo, Colo.—In a five-mile cowboy 
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relay race the Watson & Pratt ponies made the 
time of 9 minutes 35% seconds. for the distance. 
Sept. 25, at Philadelphia, — Heatherbloom, the 


high-jumping horse, cleared 7 feet 9 inches 'at the 


Bryn Mawr Horse Show. À i 

Oct. 18, at Paris, France.—Peguet won the 
you-please pedestrlan raee from Bordeaux to 
(372 miles) in 114 hours 42 minutes 20 seconds. 

Oct. 16, at Hamilton, Ont.—W. Sherring won the 
llamilton road race, 19 miles, in 1 hour 51 minutes 
07 seconds, i 

Oct. 19.—Cresceus broke the world's trotting rec- 
ord without a wind shield by one-quarter of a sec- 
ond. Time, 1:593. 

Oct, 22.—Dan Patch paced a mile in 1:56!4. with- 
out a wind shield, but accompanied by a runner. 


aris 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA. 


0-88. . 


: Oct. 24, at Memphis, Tenn.—Lou Dillon lowered 


world's trotting 


out wind shteld. ux 
Nov. 10, at Birmingham, Ala.—Dan Patch low- 


record, making mile in 1:5844, with: 


ered the world's pacing record for half-mile track 


2:0334. . 
Nov. 10, at Birmingham, Ala.—Dan Patch. low- 
Billings drove his world's champion trotter, Lou 


to 


Dillon, 1:58!5, a half mile in 59. seconds and a quar- 


ter of a mile in 27 seconds. The time for the quar- 
ter was the fastest ever made by a trotter for the 
distance. If the same :speed were maintained 
throughout the entire mile it would give Lou Dillon 
a record of 1:48. In both performances Lou Dillon 
pulled a speeding wagon' weighing about fifty pounds. 


G. A. YOUNGER. 


Never before 1903 has any university had as ex- 
tensive a course in physical education as Colunibia 
University acquired when Mrs. Frederick TF. Thomp- 
son made a bequest of $250,000 for a bullding to be 
devoted entirely and exclusively to a school of physi- 
cal education. No school with the same aims had 
ever existed in America, and the directors believe 
that the cause of physical education has been well 
advanced by the foundation of this Institution. 
Courses specially designed for the training of teach- 
ers and supervisors and for the solution of all possi- 
ble problems relating to health have been arranged, 
and it is the intention of the new school to encour- 
age an appreciation of the benefit of physical train- 
ing by supplying a capable teaching staff for all 


schools and colleges. 

There has been a rapidly increasing recognition of 
physical eeoa Hot as an essential feature of modern 
and a 


education, growing demand for thoroughly 





qualified teachers in this field. Physical education 
includes everything directly related to health; it is 
also responsible for the larger motor activities neces- 
sary for the best possible state of health and a com- 
plete organic development. 
clearly every day that certain motor, mental and 
moral qualities which may be gained through a 
comprehensive pursuit of health are essential for the 
highest efficiency of the individual and of tbe race. 





It is recognized more 


development, that the conventional curriculum of 
subjects in education should be supplemented by 
games and gymmnasties which give the greatest or- 
ganic skill, vigor and efficiency, and that the pupil 
should be instructed in matters relating to the care 
of his own health. l 

It is the duty of education to protect the organic 
soundness of the child as one of the vital interests of 
society as well as of the individual. Hence it is 
incumbent on physical education to study and test 
the selection and adjustment of activities of all 
kinds from the standpoint of their effect upon 
health, and to provide a certain foundation for the 
demands of later life by means of physical training, 
consisting of gymnastics, athletics, games, plays 
and rhythmic movements, during the early years of 
the child. So it will contribute to the development 
of character and to the training of mental and 
moral qualities as well. 











New Physical Training School at Columbia University. — 


The new building given to Columbia University 
has been thoroughly equipped and carefully designed 
to afford all the possible requirements of an adequate 
thaining in this work. The number of physical in- 
structors at present is very limited, and Columbia 
wil supply a demand of many years? standing by 
providing teachers competent in.this line. The build- 
ing is five stories high, and has many laboratories 


It is necessary for this desired state of health and rooms designed for special work, besides a 


that the organism of the individual be safe and spacious gymnasium and a swimming pool. 


It is 


sound, that all the conditions affecting children should very modern in all its features, especially as 1t has 
be healthful and favorable to their best growth and adequate provision both for men and women students. | 
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Wrenn. 


The lawn tennis season of 1903 furnished a com- 
plete victory for the famous Doherty brothers, and 
through them, for the English players. It will be re- 
membered that the Dohertys were beaten in Amer- 
ica a year before as challengers for the international 
championship, and in the singles for the American 
championship, and that they also lost the English 
championship in doubles for the first time in six 
years. 

The whole outcome of 1902 was completely re- 
versed last season, however, and the Dohertys made a 
clean sweep of the board, winning the English cham- 
pionships in both singles and doubles, both indoors and 
outdoors; the American championship in both singles 
and doubles and the international championship and 
Davis Challenge Cup. These two English brothers 
are now admittedly the greatest players in the world, 
either amateur or professional, and H. L. Doherty, 
the younger of the two, who holds both the Amer- 
ican and English championships in singles, is clearly 
the superior of any other in this event. In exhibition 
test matches at Nice, France, last Spring the Do- 
hertys easily beat the best two professional players 
in the world in singles. 

As a result of the successful American campaign 
of tbe Dobertys the Davis Challenge Bowl has gone 
abroad, and the burden of attack now falls upon the 
shoulders of the American players. 

While no challenge has yet been issued for next 
season's matches. it is confidently expected that the 
United States National Lawn Tennis Association will 
challenge for the trophy next Spring and send a team 
over to the otber side next Summer in an effort to 
recover the trophy. Already Larned, Whitman, Ward 
and either Davis or Collins have been talked of for 
the challenging team, but the selection of the chal- 
lengers would not be made until the Spring opened 
in any case. The Intercollegiate Lawn Tennis Asso- 
clation has already challenged Oxford and Cambridge 
for an international intercollegiate match for next 
Season. : 

' A feature of the season just ended was the refusal 
of the victorious ex-champion, M. D. Whitman, to 





The Doherty Brothers. o 
LAWN TENNIS SEASON OF 1903. 


J. PARMLY PARET. 


Larned. | 


nlav in the international matches, his business inter- 
ests interfering and the re-entry into general play 
of ex-Champion R. D. Wrenn. Both will play again 
next season it is reported. 

Before the challenging team arrived last July it 
was generally reported that F. L. Riseley, who had 
won the English championship all-comers’ tourna- 
ment and challenged H. L. Doherty for the title, 
would accompany the Doherty brothers to America. 
When the English team was almost ready to leave, 
however, Riseley was forced to withdraw, and H. S. 
Mahony was sent over as the third member of the 
team. In the end Mahony acted only as a substitute, 
and did not play in any of the international matches. 

The Dohertys and Mahony, with President W. H. 
Collins, of the English Lawn Tennis Association, ar- 
rived in America July 22, and appeared at Longwood, 
where the Eastern championship tournament was in 
progress, the following day. They spent the balance 
of their first week in America at practice on the 
Longwood courts, and then played at Nahant, Mass., 
the following week. 

In the Nahant tournament H. L. Doherty had an 
easy victory in the singles, beating W. J. Clothier 
after the latter had beaten R. D. Wrenn, and also 
beating G. L. Wrenn easily. In the doubles the 
Dohertys and the Wrenns came together in tbe finals, 
but as these two pairs were to meet tbe following 
week in the international doubles, it was arranged 
to substitute Mahony for H. L. Doherty in the 
doubles, and this patched-up English pa!r beat the 
Wrenn brothers in the finals after a brilliant five-set 
match, the last set running up to 10—8. 

The international matches were started on Tues- 
day, August 4, on the grounds of the Longwood 
Cricket Club, in Boston. The first day furnished a 
big surprise, for, unknown to the Americans, R. F. 
Doherty had strained his shoulder in the final match 
at Nahant three days before, and it was too lame 
for him to play. Captain Collins asked permission to 
substitute Mahony for the older Doherty in the open- 
ing match in singles, and Captain Larned, of the 
American team, € to this substitution on condi- 
tion that R. F. herty was withdrawn from the 
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singles entirely and Mahoney played in both rounds 
of the singles. The international regulations per- 
mitted such a substitution ‘‘with the consent of the 
opposing captain,’’ so the decision rested with Larned. 

The Englishmen were unwilling to withdraw the 
elder Doherty from the singles entirely, and as 
Mahony was practically certain to be beaten by both 
the American representatives, they decided to default 
the first match of R. F. Doherty’s schedule and rely 
on his getting into condition again in time for the 
last round. They were favored by the weather, for 
the two days following it rained hard, and this extra 
rest was enough to bring Doherty’s shoulder round, 
aud he played in both of the last two days of the 
international matches. 

In the other match of the first round in the singles 
H. L. Doherty clearly outplayed R. D. Wrenn, win- 
ning in three straight sets, only one of which, the 
lust, was close. 

The doubles were played the second playing day 
(August 7) and the Doherty brothers scored a clever 
victory over the Wrenn brothers in four exciting sets, 
the first two being a tess-up until the last stroke. 
und each winning one easy set after that. R. FE. 


Doherty’s shoulder did not 
seem to trouble him in this 
match. 


With two matches to one 
agalnst them the Americans 
had to win both of the singles 
of the last day to win the 
serles, and they made a good 
fight for the victory, being 
beaten only by a very narrow 
margin in each match. The 
Englishmen won the first sets 
on each court and the Amer- 
leaus the second. Both Lar- 
ned and Wrenn lost their third 
sets, and each evened matters 
up at two sets all, while in 
the deciding fifth sets, both 
golng on at the same time 
umidst tremendous excitement, 
to a fashionable audience, 
the score ran up evenly to 
four-all on each court, but 
here Larned apparently had 
the match in hand and lost 
it, while Wrenn also was out- 
played when the pinch came, 
and both lost by close scores. 
This gave the victcry and the 
Davis Cup as well as the 
international championship to 
the challengers for England. The summary follows: 

W. A. Larned (America) beat R. F. Doherty 
(England), 6—9, , 6—0 by default. s 

H. L. Doherty AEDEM beat R. D. Wrenn 
America), 6—0, 6—3, à 
R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty (England) beat 
H D. Wrenn and G. L. Wrenn, Jr. (America), 7—5, 
9—7, 2—6, 6—3. 

F. Doherty (England) beat R. D. Wrenn 
(America). 6—4, 3—6, 6—3, 8, : 

H. L. Doherty (England) beat W. A. Larned 
(America), 6—3. 6—8, 6—0, 2—6, 7—5. 

The week following the internationals the Dohertys 
played at Southampton and carried everything before 
them. They won both singles and doubles, H. L. 
Doherty again defeated Larned, and this time easily, 
in the finals. 

The natignal championship tournament at the 
Newport (R. I.) Casino was played the week begin- 
ning August 18. The entry list of 77 players in- 
cluded all three of the visiting British experts, who 
had the misfortune to draw on the same side. š 
Doherty beat Mahony in the fourth round in three 
straight sets, and then ran up against his brother, 





Davis International Challenge Bowl. 


who defaulted to him. In the finals the English 
champion met W. J. Clothier and beat him easily 
also by 6—3, 6—2, 6—3, thus winning the all-comers' 
tournament. S 

This victory brought him against Champion W. A. 
Larned in the challenge round for the American cham- 
plonship, and this match was the best of the tourna- 
ment. The American, however, failed entirely to do 
himself justice, and never seemed to have a chance, 
except toward the end of the third set, when Doherty 
tired and Larned's play seemed to improve. He 
falled then to get the few points he needed at the 
critical stage of the match, and was beaten in three 
straight sets. The score: 6—0, 6—3, 10—8. 

The championship doubles were played off in sec- 
tions, as usual, at Longwood aud Chicago. In the 
Eastern championship at Longwood, Holcombe Ward 
and L. E. Ware captured first honors, while at Chi- 
cago Kriegh Collins and L. H. Waidner won the 
Western championship. These two pairs met in the 
finals at Newport, and Collins and Waidner won in 
three straight sets by 6—3, 6—4, 7—5. In the chal- 
lenge round the next day the Doherty brothers, the 
previous holders of the American championship title, 
beat Collins and Waidner by 
T—5, 6—3, 6—3. 

Three American layers 
campaigned abroad during the 
season of 1903—Clarence Ho- 
bart, Robert Le Roy and 
Wylie C. Grant. Of these 
Le Roy did the best work, 
and he and Grant won a good 
many fresh honors while on 
the other side. In the open 
tournament at Elgin, for the 
north of Scotland champion- 
ship, Grant retained the 
championship title he won the 
year before, while he and Le 
Roy won the doubles. At 
Homburg, in Germany, Grant 
and Le Roy won the cham- 
pionship of Europe at doubles, 
beating Ritchie and Ball- 
Greene, two of the strongest 
second-class English players, 
by three sets to one in the 
finals. At The Hague, in 
Holland, Le Roy won the 
championship of Europe in 
singles, and he and Grant also 
won the open doubles. At the 
Yorkshire championship meet- 
ing in England Le Roy reached the final in the singles 
after beating E. D. Black, who played in America on 
the international team of 1900, but was beaten in the 
finals by W. C. Crawley in straight sets, In the 
doubles Le Roy and Grant were beaten in the semi- 
finals by F. W. Payn and B. Hillyard by 13—11 in 
the deciding set. 

At Brighton, in England, Le Roy and Grant met 
in the final round for the Sussex Challenge Cup, and 
Le Roy won by 8—6, 6—1, 1—6, 1—6, 6—2. They 
also won the open doubles at this tournament. At 
Eastbourne the following week Grant beat H. S. 
Mahony, just returned from America and the inter- 
national matches, by 2—6, 7—5, 6—2. but lost to E. 
R. Allen badly two rounds later. Le Roy also lost to 
Allen by three sets to one in the semi-finals, while 
the two young Americans were beaten in the final 
round of the doubles by the Allen brothers by 6—3, 
6—1. 5—7, 6—4. At Ostend, in Belgium, Hobart beat 
M. J. d. Ritchie in the semi-finals. but was beaten 
in the finals by P. de Borman, a crack Belgian player. 
after an exciting match. In the doubles, with Ritchie 
for a partner, Hobart was also beaten in the finals, 
winning second honors in both events. 


RECORD OF THE DAVIS INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE BOWL. 
(Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst.) 
1900. 
Played at the Longwood C. C. August 8, 9 and 10. Won by America, 3 matches to 0. 











SINGLES. 7 INCLUDING DOUBLES. 
Players. Matches. Sets. Games. Points. Team Record. Matches. Sets. Games, Points. _ 
Sa W. L. y M Kë L. A un W. L. W. L. W L W L 
M. D. it CH t : ge 
5 GG Db manos lo 41 40 2 261 224 American team....... 3 0 10 1 76 50 404 3s1 
B.D. Bhackeee-e0 1 $32 19 $$ AT 215) | English team... 0 3 110 50 76 381 464 
Totals..... 2. 2 2 88 96 YB 652 652 Totals............. 3 3 11 11 126 126 845 845 





No international match played. 


one abandoned on account of rain, 
1901. 


English challenge withdrawn, 


Wemmel 





M 
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1902. Played at the Crescent A. C. August 6, 7 and 8, 


Games. Points. | Team Record. 


SINGLES. 

— . Players, Matches. Sets. 
M WL W.L W. L W. 
M. D. Whitman.... 2 6 38 18 211 
W. A,.Larned...... 1 5 41 31 252 
R. F. Doherty. RE | 3 33 42 249 
Dr. J. Pim, y pec d 7 153 


Totals. weise 


SINGLES. 
Players, _Matches. Sets. Games 
W. E W.L. W L. W. 

L, Doherty. DITE o 6 45 29 244 206 2 i 
R. F. Doherty..... e de 3 27 43 178 245 
^, A. Lamed....... 1 5 40 27 218 103 
R. D. Wremn....... 0 : 2 6 32 45 293 269 

Totals........... 4 16 16 144 144 873 


Kd 
CD 
SS 
ti 








Singles, ...Comers, 

1881........ 'R, D. Sears........ . D. Scars. .......|W. 
1882........ R. D, Sears........ H D. Sears... .... |C. M. ' Clark, ` 
1883........ R. D, Sears. ........ . D. Sears. .......]J 
1884........ R. D. Sears........ H A, Taylor... «ee T^r 
A IR. D. Sears........ IG. M. Brinley......]W. 
18586........ iR, D. Sears........ . L, Beekman..... A. 
1881........ |R. D, Sears... d W. Slocum, Jr. ..|H. A. 
1888........ iH. W. Slocum,Jr. . , Ww. uocum Jr... JH. A 
1889........ ¡H, W. Slocum, Jr.. 10, 
1890. .......|O. S. Campbell..... . S, ‘Campbell. 22: W. 
1891........ O, S. Campbell..... C Hobart! S evel FE 
1892 ees O. S. Campbell ions "3 H. Hovey.. DA: 7 
1893). 2. R. D, Wienn....... R. D. Wrenn. e 
1894 ....[R. D, Wrenn....... M, F, Goodbody 
1895...... |] F. D. ovey. «. |E. H. Hovey....... 
1896........ IR. D. Wrenn ... |R, D. Wrenn....... 
1897..... e, IR, D. Wremn....... W. V, Eaves....... 
1598. ee IA. D, Whitman....|M. D. Whitman. 
1899.. ,, 1 M. D. Whitman.... "P. Parét..... $5 
1900........|] M. D. Whitman.. . A. Larned...... 
1901... Fe iW. A, Larned....../W, A. Larned...... 

DENM 7 SES Larne d. . F, Doherty...... 


Year, . “Singles Champions, 
1900...........----+-{JOHM A, Allen...... s... [Calhoun CIN ccs 
1001... 5/9 9 esl Holcombe Ward.......... , [Calhoun Cragiu........ ....]O. M, Bostwick and Calhoun Cragin, 
1802.5 waa ea Rss J. Parmly Paret........ oo +f Wylie C. Grant... Wy 
. 1903..... CHEM A Wylie €, Grant....... le. Calhoun CragiN............ Wyl 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Singles. Doubles. 


1887—Miss Alice Hansell. . 


1888—Miss B. Townsend. 
1859—-Miss B. Townsend. . 


1890— Miss E; C. Roosevelt. 
1891— Miss Mabel E, Cahill 
1892—-Miss Mabel X, Cahili 
1593 —Miss Aline M, Terry. 
1894— Miss H. R. Hellwig.. 











Champions in 


Misses M. 
Misses A, 
Misses H. 


1 6 16 3 
15 15 128 128 865 
. 1908. Es at the Longwood C. €. August 4, 7 and 8. 


Winners of All- 


VH. E. Doherty... 


English team.. 


Points. | Team Record.: 


English team.... 


Taylor. Serene «Ji 


> tp 
Si 


E 
Z 


. Won by America, 3 matches to 2. 
INCLUDING DOUBLES. 
Matches. Sets, € 
W. L. W. L, 
American team..;.... 3 2 12 7 100 74 596 555 


(vada. 3 T12 
Totals....... e. 0 0 1919 174 174 1151 1151 


Won. by England, 4 matches to 1. 
INCLUDING DOUBLES. 


Ma hes. Sets. 








W. L. Y. 





TENNIS. 


Champions in 1 Doubles, 


M. Clark ana F. V 
. D. Sears and James Dw ight: 
t D. Sears and James Dwight. 
.D. 


O; 


C. Hobart and F. 
C. Hobart and IF. 


M. 
C. B. Neel and S. 


L. E, Ware and oH 
L, E, Ware and G. y Sheldon Jr. 
H. Ward and D. F. 
.|H. Ward and D. F. 
JH. Ward and D. I. 
Ip F. Doherty and H. L, Doherty. 
H. Ll. Doherty and H. 


gi aa nthe A A Mu Nr cota ———— ———MM—M—ÓÓ——MM——— 


NATIONAL INDOOR CH CHAMPIONS: 
Doubles Champions. $ 


Parmly Paret and Calhoun Cragin. 





Dinek were no doubles before 1890. 


Misses E. C. Roosevelt and G. W. Roo. ot 
Miss M. E. Cahill and Mrs, W. F. 
E. Cahill and A, M. McKinley. 
M, Terry and Hattie Butler 
R. Hellwig and J, 


Misses J. D. Atkinson and K. G, AEn: 
Misses Myitle McAteer and Jennie Craven. |A. 
Misses Jennie Parker and Hattie Champlin. 
P. Atkinson and M Ard Mc Aer 








B Atkinson,. S 





MD 
rtr 


"eoi 





u. F. 





Mixed doubles, 


in were no mixed doubles before 1892. 


Clarence Hobart and Mies "Rn 
. [Clarence Hobart and Miss 
Fischer and Miss J. 
. Fischer and Miss J. 
. Fischer and Miss J. 
.M agruder and Miss Laura Henson. 
. Fischer and Miss Carie N 
` Hoskins and Miss 
n ed Codman and Miss M. Apatan, 
. Little and Miss Marion ae: 
. Grant and Miss E. H. 
"Allen and Miss Helen C 





ENGLISH CHAMPIONS AT LAWN TENNIS. 





1895— Miss J. P. Atkinson. | Misses H. R. Hellwig and J. 
1896—Miss E. H Moore... | Misses F, H. Moore and J 
1891— Miss J. P. Atkinson. | Misses J. P, Atkinson and K. G. 
1898— Miss J. P. Atkinson. 
18599— Miss M. R. Jones... 
1900—Miss M. McAteer... 
1901—Miss|E. H. Moore... | Misses J. 
1902—Miss M, R. Jones. ...| Misses Marion Jones and J 
. 1903— Miss E. H. Moore... | Misses E. H. Moore and C. B. N 
GE in Winners of All- 
Year | Singles. Comers’, 
UST. e Eeer 'S. W. Gore..... i W.Gore........ 
1878........ P. F. Hadow....|P. F. Hadow....... 
yp ee Pr |J. T. Hartley.... y T. Hartley....... 
1880...... ..iJ. T. Hartley... ...| H. Lawford..... 
1881........ W. Renshaw....|W. Renshaw E E 
1582........ W. Renshaw....|F. Renshaw........ 
IK PP W. Renshaw....|E. Renshaw........ J 
1884........ iW. Renshaw: .|H. F. Lawford..... 
1885... -.... .]W. Renshaw.. — +. |H. E. Lawford..... 
1886........|W. Renshaw.... |H. F. Lawford..... 
Bco |H Da Lawford.. |H. F. Lawford..... 
-1888.... .|E, Renshaw E. Renshaw........ 
1889........ W. Renshaw. W. Renshaw... 
1890. .......]W. J. Hamilton. W. J. Hamilton. 
1891..... .. . IW. Baddeley....|W. de SE 
. 1892......-. EE Sal “Pim ios Kaes 





- There were none. 


Miss Maud Watson... 
Mins Maud W atson... 


Ms Che 


Miss C. Cooper. sta ors 
Mra. Hillyard 


MES Hilivard 


—— A eee e+ ————— — 


Champions in Doubles. 
? There were no doubles the first two 


years, 
L. R. Erskine and H. F. Lawford. 
W. Renshaw and E. 
W. Renshaw and E. 
J. T. Hartley and R. T. f 
C. W. Grinstead and C, E. Weldon. 
W. Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
-W. Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
W, Renshaw and E. Renshaw 

B. Lyon and H. W. 
W. Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
W. Penahan ana E. Renshaw. 


$ 


m and F. 


J. 

ue Baddeley ana H. Baddeley. 
. 8. Barlow and E. 

n “Pim and F. O. Stoker. 

W. Baddeley and H. ee 

me Baddeley ard H, Raddeley. 
W. Baddeley and H. Baddeley. 

R. F, Doherty and H. 

R. E Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 

R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 


Games. Po. mts. ` 





74 100 555 0596 





gae a 





.4 1 12 8 


Ameren team....... 1 4 8 12 
EE 5.5 20 20 155 189 1145 1145 


One mateh defaulted to American team, ROLE as 15 ies to 0, 72 points to 0. 
AMERICAN CHAMPIONS AT LAWN 


oo 93 562 53 


Sears and James Dwight. 
D. Sears and J. 8. 
Sears and James Dwight. 
. D, Sears and James Dwight. 
. S. Campbell and V. G. Hall, 
I. W. Slocum, Jr. and M A. Taylor, 
G. Hall and C. Hobart 
S. Campbell and R, P. Huntington, Jr, 
O. S. Campbell and n 1”, oe Jr, 


lie C. Grant and Robert LeR 
ie C. Grant and Robert LeRoy, 


4 


“WwW. ‘Wilberforce. 


ne 








| 








| 


————— — ——————Ó———————— Á— 


. useful for anything else. 


- tennis are too strenuous for all but 
' the most energetic. 
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ENGLISH CHAMPIONS AT LAWN 'TrÉNNIS.— Continued. 




















Champions in Winners of All- y _. Women is 
_ Yen | ëege |  — Comer, ' | — ' Champions M In OUR. 
1900........ ¡E F., Doherty...|S. H. Smith........| Mrs, Hillyard........ R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1901........]4. W. Gore.....|A. W. Gore........ Mrs. Steiry.......... R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1902........ IH L. Doherty. ..|H. L. Doherty. ..... Miss Robb........... S.H. Smith and F. L. Riseley, 
1903........|H. E, Doherty.. |F. L. Riseley.......| Miss D. K. Douglass.. | R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
NE OFFICIAL RANKING FOR 1903. 
Singles 3 | Singles, 
Rank. | . Players. __ Handicap. ` "Hank. | Players. Handicap. 
l.. 6.oo..o. W. A. Larned..... e... c] ..Owe 3-6 of 15. 36 .e.o.n..oo.o T. R. Pell;.... v ro 
dies Holcombe Ward......... EH S. A. Westfall.......... 
a. IW W. J. Clothier. 9000000. D Owe 2-6 of 15. Mj ure ovre ex A, F. Fuller........ ccc 
Bro n ca an. PA EE SE EE e EECH Es = ene — T 
EK Yriegh Collins..... pO we 1-6 of 15. vers |I. BR Prentice...... cess : 
CABE E. P. Lamed........... jJ EUR LA, ^L. Hoskins.......... ( Receive 15, 
7 e. ....o.. H ie Allen & € * e» à 9 * » c? reeves S 1tch ¡32 co... o oo iB, F. Merrill,......... 02 
B uus D, W. Leonard.......... erateh.. ee |J. B; Read........- oe 
ED It. H. Carleton.......... 44........|L. W. Glazebro0k......».o 
AO kie os [Kenneth Horton......... AO . M. B. Colkett......o...o.o : 
d *99 02992 ex fe S pcm EE AN f 46 eer e |H. E. AVOlY.......0........ Receive 15 & 2-9, 
i bsec s . P. Huntington....... : 
12520 S. C. Millett.......... ;; (Receive 2-6 of 15, Doubles, 
LEIT L. H. Waidner.......... ETETETT |Larned and Wright...... 
Ee EE J. . Jones........ T M sad qus Ward and Ware..... «==» L Scratch 
10:. ev Robert LeRoy........... TUR PI ..|Wrenn brothers.......... ( Scratch, 
liscecexrss R. G. RE vs wes ‘ EE cm ¡Collins and Waidner..... ] 
de Vds acere ; . C. SUR seu dip ee * | Receive 8-6 of 15 5 Sege ee Tamed ang W hitmen RUN i Receive 2-6 of 15, 
EEN 2 O nglt.s exc oan ]- AAA onard an othicr..... : 
20. cassie. IC. F. Watson, Jr..-.... : T Wright brothers....... ,.$ Receive 4-6 of 15, 
> PP. Ian Geoghegan ee es 8........|Allen and LeRoy........ | 
22... es W. S. Warland......... + ee I. C. Wright and Leonard | Receive 15. 
AUDIO B. Burchard, 011111111 p Receive 4-8 of 15, ie A 
2D tentis W. C. Grdnt......... eats 
20... seas J. C. Davidson.......... |. The committee omitted from the ranking the follow- 
p A |F. G. Anderson......... e ing players, for lack of data from which to judge of their 
28........¡Henry Mollenhauer...... skill: F. B. Alexander, M. A. Agelasto. H. D. Behr, 
2B is iss H. H. Whitman......... C.. Cragin, A. Codman, E. P. Fischer, J. D. Forbes, W. 
Hat BR. M. Miles, Jr........ * | Receive 5-6 of 15 N. Frazer, H. H. Hackett, R. D. Little, Mr. Niles, Jj. E. 
A A «vase x es Of 10. | Paret, C. E, Sands, Richard Stevens, James Terry, L, 
A Ié de: OIE: sy ev i A E, Ware, S. P. Ware, M. D. Whitman, R. D. renn 
Ilo etes IO .M. BostwiCk.......... and G. L, Wrenn, Jr. 
dÄ, | Henry Torrence....... ... 
30... ..:.«1W. E Blagden.. 0000...) EE 
"EN FIRST TEN PLAYERS OF AMERICA FOR THE LAST SIX YEARS, ` ' 

_ 1898, 1899, 1900. mE 1901. 1902. 1903. 
1..|M. D. Whitman | M, D. Whitman... A. D. Whitman... |W. A, Larned. .. .|W. A. Larned... ! v. A. Larned. 
2..|L. E. Ware... .*|D. F, Davis. ...... iD, F. Davis. ...... B.C. Wright.... |M. D. Whitman. | Holcombe Ward, 
3..¡W. S. Bond....|W. A. Larned..... W. A, Larned..... D, F. Davis..... |B. C. Wright... |W. J. Clothier, 
4..,D. F. Davis....|J. E. Paret........|Beals C, Wright... |I, E. Ware......|Holcombe Ward.|B. C. Wiight. 
5..¡C. R. Budlong. .|Kriegh Collins..... Kriegh Collins..... Clarence Hobart. |W. J. Clothier.. | Kriegh Collins, 
6..|E. P. Fischer.. |G. L. Wrenn, Jr... |G. L. Wrenn, Jr... |R. D, Little. .... |L E. Ware..... | E. P. Larned, . 
1..|G. L. Wrenn, Jr|Leo Ware......... Holcombe Ward... | Holcombe Ward. .|R. D. Little.... |H. F. Allen. 

8.. Richard Stevens| Beals C. Wright... |L. E. Ware....... |Kriegh Collins... |H. H. Hackett. . | E. W. Leonard. 
9.. S. C. Millett...| Holcombe Ward... |.f. A. Allen....... lc, P. Fischer. ... | Clarence Hobart. | R.. H. Carleton. 
10..]G. K. Belden.. IR. P. Hunting'n.Jr. . |R. D. Little.......[|W. J, Clothier. .. | Kriegh Collins.. 'Kenneth Horton. 


RACQUETS, COURT TENNIS AND SQUASH. 
-J PARMLY PARET. 


The devotees of the three kindred indoor sports of ; New York, beat Morton S. Paton, of New York. . In 
racquets, court tennis and squash kept up their en- the finals all calculations were upset by the unex- 
thusiasm of the previous season. during the: Winter of + pected: victory of Mr. Whitney ovér Mr. Shaw. The 
1903, and there was fully as much interest in all Bostonian had held the championship several times 
three sports as during the banner:year before. The. before; and he was generally ldoked upon as a sure 
expense attached to playing any ` eM : : winner again last year. Mr.- Whit- 
of these games always prevents ney was in, rare form, however, and 
their becoming popular with the his service proved. to be very: tell- 
great mass of sportsmen, for each ing. He. lost. the first game by 
is played in a covered court spe- 12—15, but after that.ran off three 
cially built for it, which is not games in succession, each at 15—10. 

His victory was very welcome to 
the New York contingent, but a 
decided surprise to all concerned. 

The annual tournament for the 
amateur racquet championship in 
doubles was held hy the Philadel- 

hia Racquet Club February 27 and 
8. The entry wasa poor one, how- 
ever, the'only team expected from 
New  York—Payne Whitney and 
Milton Barger—having to drop out, 
and the competition narrowed down 
to two Philadelphia pairs . and 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr.. and M. Bart- 
lett, of Boston. ©The Bostonians 
were beaten in the first round by 
R bk Cassatt and Hugh Scott, of 
Philadelphia, who then met Nee. 
bold Etting and James, Potter in 
the finals, and won easily in four 


However, the number of tennis 
and racquet courts is steadily in- 
creasing, and a host of new squash 
courts were built last season. 
Squash is less difficult than eithe: 
of its sister games, and is likely to 
become more widely popular be- 
cause of its simplicity and the 
wider range of the people it inter- 
ests. Old and young alike play. 
squash, but both raequets and court: 


The open tournament for the 
amateur championship at racquets 
was held at the New York Racquet Ve 
and Tennis Club from February o Lë 
to February 21. There were sixteen P 
entries, including players from Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York and Ve 5 j Straight games. The: score was 
Montreal. These were rapidly nar- = à ema — 15—4, 15—3, 156, 15—10. _ 
rowed down in the first three days’ -Payne Whitney. The amateur court tennis cham. 
day to the semi-final stage, when , plonship tournament wag. held at 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr. of Boston, beat. Lawrence : the Boston "Athletic Association during the last week 

of April. In the semi- 





Waterbury, of New York, and Payne Whitney, of of March aud the. first week 
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finals Joshua Crane, Jr., of Boston, beat J. H. Mor- 
gan, of New York, and Charles E. Sands, of New 
York, beat Oliver 8. Campbell, of New York. The 
finals brought out the finest play of the tournament, 
when Mr. Crane met Mr. Sands, and an enthusiastic 
gallery watched the two brillant experts during the 
match. Mr. Crane finally won, but not until after 
he had had a narrow escape from losing his cham- 
pionship title. In the fourth set, with two sets to 
one against him, Mr. Sands led at 5—2, and came 
within a single point of taking the set. As he is 
considered a better ‘‘stayer’’ than Mr. Crane the 
majority believed he would have won had he got the 
much-needed point at the critical period of the match, 
But he failed to do so, aná Mr. Crane finally landed 
the set by 13—11 and took the championship three 
sets to one. 

The open tournament for the amateur squash 
championship of America was held at the Tuxedo 
Racquet and Tennis Club February 21, 22 and 23. 
There were eighteen entries for the title, including 
representatives from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Tuxedo and a big delegation of Harvard players, but 
there were a great many defaults recorded the first 
day. In the semi-finals B. Wendell, Jr., of Harvard, 
beat J. J. Blair, of New York, and George I. Scott, 
of New York, beat R. F. Cutting, Jr., of Tuxedo. 


In the finals Mr. Scott showed splendid form, win- 
ning a brilliant match from Mr. Blair, his clever 


Harvard adversary, in three straight games by 135—939, 
15—6, 15—6. The Consolation Cup was won by J. 





Gordon Ronglan, of New York, who beat L. L. 
Green, of Harvard, after a long match by 15—9, 
12—15, 7—15, 15—9, 17—15, the result trembling in 
doubt until the last stroke had been played. 

George Standing, of New York, the professional 
racquet champion of America, played several stake 
matches during the year, although none for the cham- 
pionship title was played. On December 27, 1902, 
Standing met Robert Moore, the local professional, 
at the Tuxedo Racquet and Tennis Club, and beat 
him by 15—5, 12—15, 18—12. 171—318, 15—12. 

At the opening of the new racquet court in Detroit 
January 10 Standing met Harry Boakes, the pro- 
fessional of the Chicago Athletic Association, and 
won a clever match by four sets to two, althougn 
eoneeding odds of five aces in each game. Two days 
later Standing again conceded the same odds to 
Boakes in the later's eourt in Chicago, and won by 
three games to one. N 

Cecil Fairs, commonly known as “Punch,” the 
professional of the Princess Club, in London, made a 
trip to America in December and January last year 
and played several matches against the leading 
American amateurs and professionals, conceding odds 
in every case. At court tennis ‘‘Punch’’ conceded 
odds of half fifteen and a bisque to Standing and won 
two sets. ‘‘Punch’’ also conceded fifteen and a bisque 
to Mr. Joshua Crane, Jr., at Tuxedo, and won two 
matches, each by three sets to one. ‘‘Punch’’ after- 
vee conceded odds of fifteen for a bisque to Stand- 
ng. 


CRICKET, 1903. 
F. F. KELLY, Secretary Metropolitan District Cricket League. 


The season of 1903 was one of the liveliest on 
record for cricket in America. Not only did a much 
higher standard of play prevail in most of the 
matches in this country, but the play of the Phila- 
delphia crieketers on thefr tour of the British Isles 
was freely praised by Englishmen for its improvement 
over any play ever made abroad by Americans. The 
visit of the Kent cricketers to our shores last Sum- 
mer was responsible for much of the stimulus the 
game enjoyed. They are all thorough sportsmen, and 
made themselves very popular during their stay. 

The game is also enjoying a boom in intercol- 
legiate cireles here, as evidenced by the advent of a 
Cornell team in the Intercollegiate League. 

The Kent County cricketers played the first 
game of their American schedule with the Philadel- 
phia Colts on September 18 and 19. 'The Englishmen 
showed their calibre in this game by beating the 
lively young Colts by eight wickets. A week later 
the men from Kent tackled the strong Philadelphia 





wi 









admirable record of seven games won, six games lost 
v 4d E Y (A4 i Tid m F d 3 E 7; ERN 





team. The visitors did almost as well in this con- 
test, for the veteran Philadelphians were beaten by 
seven wickets. The British experts then journeyed to 
New York and tackled an all New York team on the 
Staten Island Cricket Grounds at Livingston, Staten 
Island, on September 30 and October 1. Kent was 
again the victor, winning by 124 runs. Early in Oc- 
tober the Kent team played the Philadelphians again 
at Haverford and won by seven wickets, thereby fin- 
ishing the series in America without suffering a single 
defeat. 

While the Kent cricketers were playing havoc 
with the Americans an American team was winning 
laurels in England, Scotland and Wales. This was an 
aggregation of players known ns the Gentlemen of 
Philadelphia. “hey arrived in Europe early in the 
Spring, and during their stay played sixteen games 
with the most prominent teams of the British Isles. 
The Americans finished the season abroad with the 
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and three games drawn. No American team has 
ever equalled this record. and nothing could show in 
a better way the REES the game has enjoyed in 
the land of Uncle Sam. : 

The Americans Were also successful against the 
Yanadians in a mateh played at Toronto in August. 
The team from this side of the border won by the 
great margin of 147 runs. 

The contest for supremacy in the New York 
Cricket Association was the most spirited in many 
years. Nine teams contested for the local champion- 
ship. The Columbia Oval team proved the winner, 
capturing eight games, losing two games and playing 
en games, and scoring the big percentage 
of .800. 

Throughout the season they were closely pushed by 
the West Indians, who played one more game than 
the Columbia Oval team. The West Indians finished 
with the creditable record of eight games won, three 
ee three drawn, giving them the percentage 
of .7 

As an instance of how evenly the leading teams 
in the New York League were matched, it might be 
well to mention that the Brooklyn team finished third 
with a percentage of .700, and the Branch Brook 
team fourth with a percentage of .660. 


M. D. C. LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP AVERAGES. 





















| 
8 Cup — | Plàyed.| Won. | Lost. | Drawn| P. Cc. 
New Jersey C. C... 12 10 0 2 1.000 
Paterson C, C..... 12 6 4 2 .600 
Manhattan....... 12 5 2 .500 
Brooklyn......... SAS 5 4 .375 
Kings County..... 12 | 0 10 2 .000 
BATTING AVERAGES. 
| E e 
ES e 
Batsman. Club. = | 83 ad. e g 
| g ¡ES Si 5 F4 
y ZIB D fa < 
de POVE i ona sus Brooklyn..] 11 | 3 
W. Bunce...... Paterson. .| 12 3 ‘ 
A. J. Laurie.... |New Jersey] 12 3 | 41 | 240 | 26 
F. J. Prendergast| Manhattan| 12 3 | 57 | 220 | 24. 
C. H. Clarke....|New Jersey} 12 2 | Giel 208 | 20.80 
A. S. Durant....|Brooklyn..| 7 2 | 29*| 101 | 20.20 
F. G. Warburton | Piterson..| 11 2 . 
E. F. Kelly..... New Jersey| 12 0 
F. A. Slade..... Manhattan| 12 5 
H. F. Grahame..|Manhattan| 10 0 
J. W. Hooper... |Paterson..| 11 0 13.51 
. Nu €nht..oo..o. n ee 8 1 





n» 


E. Grant Coo 
*Not out, 





|, drawn out of twelve games played. 


| not out. 





BOWLING AVERAGES. 








vi ER 

D e D o so 

Name. Club. A a S Kl E 

T o 

d g a e > 

: [ze] za eA S kl 
GH Clarke....¡New Jersey| 664 | 18 | 291 | 54 | 5.39 
|, F. F. Kelly.....|New Jersey| 543 | 22 | 182 | 31 | 5.87 
| M. R. Cobb.....|New Jersey| 381 | 11 | 144 | 21 | 6.85 
| C. A. Worm....|Brooklyn..| 288 8 | 106 | 14 | 7.57 
| J. W. Hooper...¡Paterson..| 729 | 33 | 227 | 30 | 7.57 
J. Poyer....... | Brooklyn..| 453 7 | 259 | 30 | 8.63 
H. Poyer...... Brooklyn..| 545 | 18 | 229 | 25 | 9.16 
| C. Smith....... Manhattan; 496 | 20 | 205 | 22 | 9.32 
|, W. Clarkson... }Paterson..| 523 5 | 265 | 28 | 9.46 
|W, Adam...... Manhattan; 623 | 11 | 312 | 31 |10.06 
|! A. Smedley.... | Manhattan| 486 | 16 | 265 | 23 |11.52 
H. F. Grahame. | Manhattan| 327 1] 234 | 17 |13.77 
| G. W. Baines.. | Kings Co..| 602 | 13 | 371 | 26 |14.27 
G, Gautier..... Kings Co..| 577 5 | 365 | 22 |16.59 


In the Metropolitan District League championship 
for 1903 the New Jersey Cricket Club demonstrated 
its indisputable superiority over all competitors by 
winning the trophy with a clean score of a 1.000, 
their record being ten games won, none lost and two 
Paterson was a | 
poor second, with .600. 
Although Brooklyn only finished fourth in the | 


| tournament, her team has the honor of having ‘in | 
| J. Poyer the champion batsman of the league. 


His | 
remarkable record is eleven innings with three times 
His highest score was 61, and he made 297 
runs, giving him an average of 37.12. W. Bunce, of 
Paterson, who finished second, with a percentage of 
31.33, has heretofore been rated one of the best 
batters in the league, which proves Poyer to be one 
of the greatest batters ever on an American team. 


NEW YORK CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 










$ č 

Name, Club. 4 E E 5 
KS = imi 
J. MONS ia e a Thistles.. er os |. 1 | 340 | 30,91 

J. Flannery........|Brooklyn...... .. | 43 | 206 | 29. 
A. Hoskins........ Columbia Oval... | 55 | 236 | 26.22 
D. G. Burkett...... Brooklyn........ 40 | 153 : 25,50 
J. Ha:Dey......... ¡West Indians..... 37 | 236 | 19.67 
J. E. Backus....... "Nënark. 18.55 

F. Williams....... ‘Essex County..... 17. 

A ... Manhattan....... 29 ; 


Columbia Oval. zs 
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BOWLING. INTERSTATE. 
al New York vs. New Jersey June 6, at Brooklyn. 
i T gd New. York, 87; New Jersey, 133. New Jersey won by 
Name, Club. Z A | E 46 runs., .. < 
3 m > The Germantown, Club won the championship of. 
£ tá E ib: Hatta m. Po championship series—nainely: 
A. Gage...........) West Indians.....| 153 | 41 | 3.85 Halifax, -- adelphía - and Radnor  clubs—unpre- 
A. cane een ...IColumbia Oval... | 130 | 29 | 4.48 cedented in the annals of the game in the United . 
D. Goodridge.......|West Indians..... 135 | 29 | 4.06 States. l "MP l 
G. Shaw......... -.|Columbia Oval... | 216 | 44 | 4.81 . CHICAGO CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 
Ce erte B id aie 54 | 5.93 Wanderers’. Club won the championship. 
A. Rice............ Branch Brook....| 314 | 50 | 6.28 orc Ge Be N 
H. Rushton........|Brooklyn........ 327 | 48 | 6.81 CALIFORNIA CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 
San Francisco County Club won the championship. 
NEW YORK CRICKET ASSOCIATION. m VETERANS' MATCHES. 

Club. Played| Won. | Lost. | Drawn| P. C. All New’ York vs. All Philadelphia (over 40 
Columbia Oval......| 13 8 2 3 .800 years), June 25. at.Haverford, Pa. Score: Philadel- 
West Indians....... 14 8 3 8 .727 phia, 210 runs for 7 wickets (innings declared closed); 
Brookljn........... 13 1 3 3 .100 New ‘York, Or, «Philadelphia Veterans won by 113 
eed Brook...... ae t 1 ud runs. 

ewark............ : j | " AM New York va: AU Philadelphia (over 40 years), 
Thistle, ....... 13 6 7 0 P September 17, at Staten Island. Score: New York, 
mna estt nnn ng e $ 16 S 203 109; Phlladelphia,.47.. New;York won by 62 runs. 
Essex. sc ssec scone 31 11%] 2 | 306 , New Zort, vs! New Jersey (over 50 years), Sep. 
ES : core: 








` Columbia Oval aud West Indians played off their. 


tie for first place on May 30, at Newark, N. J., the 
game and championship going to Columbia Oval. 
AMERICAN TEAM ABROAD. 


A most suecessful tour was made 1n England, 
Scotland and Wales. Games played 16—won, 7; lost, 














tember.26, at Paterson, Ni J. New Jersey, 
57; New York, 44.. -New Jersey won by 13 runs.. 
INTERNATIONAL MATCHES. 

United States vs. Canada, August 24 and 25, at 
Toronto; Canada. «Score: United States, 167 and 110; 
Canada,.47 and 83. United States won by 147 runs. 

Kent County vs. 18 Philadelphia Colts, played at 
Philadelphia, September 18 and 19. Score: Philadel- 


6; drawn, 3. | phia: Colts, 79. and 114; Kent County, 109 and 25, 
BATTING z for-3. wickets. Kent won by: 8 wickets. 
i Rent County vs. Philadelphia, played at Philadel- 
ee d phia, Septembér 25, 26 and 28. Score: Philadelphia. 
s | > 9 3 128 and 194; Kent County, 132 and 192, for 3 wickets. 
" % | cS 7 & Kent won by 7 wickets. | 
Name, 2 vO a vi S Keut County vs. New York. September 30 and 
= E o Z E October 1, at Staten Island. Score: Kent County, 
a l Te ER T | e -5. 202 and 76, for 4 wickets (innings declared closed); 
J. A. Lester........ 25 3 126*| 791 | 36.09 New York, 100 and 54. Kent won by 124 runs. 
N. Z, Graves........ 28 | 2 107 | 791 | 30.42 Kent County vs. Philadelphia, October 2, 3 and 5, 
B. King......... 24 1 113*; 65 28.29 at Haverford, Pa. Score: Philadelphia, 66 and 177; 
F, H.. Bohlen....... 26 9 93 | 720 | 27.69 Kent County, 180 and 64, for 3 wickets. Kent won 
G & Peek Hath Stents | 30 i i 218 ER by 7 wickets: ‘ 
e V. SOArplesS...... 4 E D ` The leading batsman on the English team was J. 
A. M. Wood........| 24 | 2 90 | 368 | 16.72 R, Mason, and the leading.bowler W. M. Bradley. 
*Signifies not out. INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
BOWLING. Triple tie—Haverford College, University of Penn- 
oda Rn DWEGDP CARS re sylvania and Harvard University. 
Name | Overs.¡ Mdus] Runs. | Wkts| AV. NORTHWESTERN TOURNAMENT (CHICAGO). 
J. B. King....... ..| 523 133 | 1,387 93 | 14.91 are nM yon ; 
J. A. Lester........ 9115 54 614 | .32 | 1606 Triple tie—Chicago. Pittsburg and Manitoba. 
P. H. Clark........ 5702 95 | 1,743 83 | 20.50 The other ,clubs competing were St. Louis and 
E. M, Cregar....... 1724 20 626 26 | 24.07 Minnesota. 
P. H. Le Roy.......| 663 10 265 8 | 33.12 . Cornell has now taken to the game. 
BASKETBALL. 
G. A. YOUNGER, Columbia. 
The i en -increasing Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, Syria. Five 
SE ears ros DAS deel eu were formei teams were formed there and a tournament was 


in all parts of the country. Its popularity is now 
becoming general in various parts of the world. 
which is very remarkable, as the game is purely an 
American invention and is comparatively few years 
old. The sport began originally in lower. educa- 
tional: institutions, and for a time possessed the 
features of a game for women only. College men, 
however. soon began to recognize it, and its popu- 
larity has continually increased. After schools and 
colleges, military organizations took up the game, 
and athletic clubs, which had merely used it. for the 
exercise dt: gave, formed teams. The development, 
too, was «very “great among social clubs, and many 
young :men ^of the working classes organized teams 
to pass: their evenings pleasantly... 

e Amateur Athletic Union -has done much to 
promote the interest of ‘basketball . 
izing teams in all parts of the’ United States and 
bringing them under one- control in order to regulate 
the methods of playing and to make one set of rules 
the standard. There was danger at first’ that the 
publie ‘would not receive basketball with: as much 
enthusiasm as baseball and football, but the num- 
ber of persons who were present at the matches last 
season shows that the game is popular net only 
from the 
spectator. 

AD instance of the popularity that basketball has 
won in foreign countries is its tntroduction by the 





layers by organ- : 


point of view of the player but also the - 


played. Later the collegiate and the preparatory 
departments held a contest to decide the champion- 
ship, resulting. in a victory for the latter. 


. Of the many leagues formed in the United States, 
the more important are the various Y. M. C. A 
leagues and the Intercollegiate Basketball League. 
A great step was taken when the Young Men's 
Christian Association took up basketball. Inside of 
a few years nearly every branch.-of this organization 
has formed at least one team. These teams were 
carefully drilled under competent trainers and many 


league championships went to the Y. M. C. A 

The members of the Intercollegiate Basketball 
League were Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton and 
Cornell during the season of 1902-3, and each team 
played every other twice. Pennsylvania was made 


a member of the league in September, 1903. Yale 
won the championship of the series. aS 
STANDING OF THE TEAMS. 

Teams. Won. Lost. Per Ct. 
Yale... ——————— € T 1 875 
Columbia...... EE 3. 6:5 
Princeton....... es 4 4 000 
Cornell... pals Paes we bu dere ..2 6 250 
Harvard. naa a. e GE, 6 .200 


The Hoboken Amateur Basketball League played 
a series of 72 games, each team playing every other 











| Brandon Cup. The Ladies Day Champion Stake went 
| to Sacramento Boy, which took the deciding course 


.Ing Committee Stake. 
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one in the league once. The St. George Field Club 
won the championship. 


STANDING OF THE TEAMS. 


Teams. . Won. Lost.  P:rCt. 
St. George Field Club......... 8 0 1.000 
Rivers de B Occo nase T 1 .875 
Atlantic B. C.socesse verse 5 3 .626 
Valencia B. €C............ LLL. 4 4 -500 
Eight Thir.y Association....... 4 4 -500 
Company K...... ed, e e els 4 4 .500- 
Türm Verine neeesa es 2 6 .250 
"TP. TD EE 2 6 200 
Tiger ClüD.ssc os Sees ease cess 0 8 .000 


The Young Men's Christian associations of :Maine 
held a contest during the season of 1902-3, which 
resulted in the following order: Portland branch, 
first; Bar Harbor braneh, second; Bangor branch, 
third. 

The Central A. A. U. basketball teams played a 
serles of games in Chicago. The teams entered were 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., Chicago; Wheaton Col- 
lege, of Wheaton, Ill; Company H, of Monmouth, 
lli. first and second teams; Monmouth College, of 
Monmouth, Ill., and Company C, of .Muscatine, 





. of a four-team league in St. 


Iowa. The result: Cam OM, West Side Y. M, O. 
A.; Company H, Sixth Illinois Infantry, second, and 
Wheaton College, third, i 

The Missouri Athletic Club won the championship 
Louis, and claimed the 
championship of the Middle West by defeating the 
Haskell Indian team. 

The Cumberland Athletic League of Maine Played 
a series of 132 games, resulting in a victory for the 
C. A, Crimson team. 


STANDING OF THE TEAMS. 


Teams. ] Won. Lost. Per Ct. 
Y. M. C, A. Crimson.......... 11 0 1.00 ) 
Y. M, OC, A, White Ness 10 1 .909 
Y. M. O. A. Bug, ege 9 2 RN 
Westbrook Seminary. .......... 7 4 Par 
Company E First............. 6 6:5 
20mpany 60090 0.09. 000.000... sp 6 5 . 0465 
Company E Second.......... : 6 .364 
Company B....o.ooooooo.ooo.... 5 6 .401 
Company A...o.oo.o.oomoo.o.... 4 7 .383 
Holy Name Society............ 2 9 .181 
Signal Corps............e eee 1 10 090 
Company M....... EUN Cd vo. 0 11 .000 


COURSING IN CALIFORNIA, 
PEER TIFFANY, Keeper of the American Greyhound Stud Book. 


The coursing season of 1903 in California has been 
a remarkable one in many respects. During the 
entire season the sport has been confined exclusively 
to enclosed parks, and the time-honored open stakes 
on the plains seem. to have been abandoned entirely. 
The innovation, however, is a popular one, as the 
trials in the perfectly appointed parks nave proven 
most satisfactory to the followers of the leash and 
were, beyond dispute, true tests of the relative merits 
of the eontending hounds. Three parks, all liberally 
patronized, have run continuously during the year— 
Union Park, in San Mateo County; Ingleside Park, 
nt San Francisco, and the Angelus Park, at Los 
Angeles. With the exception of the bot Summer 
months meetings have also .been held weekly at 
Stockton, Sacramento, Melrose and Fresno. Two new 
parks will be opened shortly at San Bernardino and 
Bakersfield, and the coming season promises to be 
ihe nop! brilliant in the history of coursing in Cal- 

ornia, 

The greatest coursing events of the year were run 
at Union Park, under the auspices of the Interstate 
Coursing Club, the oldest and most prominent club in 
the State. These are annual fixtures, and include the 
John Grace Challenge Cup, the California Plate, the 
Belle Brandon Cup, the California Futurity, the 
Ladies’ Day Championship and the California Cours- 
Thousands of dollars in prizes 
were distributed in these different stakes, the total 
purse in the John Grace Challenge Cup alone amount- 
ing to $6,600. The nominations were limited to 
sixty-four, and the contestants represented the acme 
of breeding of America, England and Australia. 

Daniel Walsh’s Sacramento Boy, beyond all ques- 
tion the cleverest greyhound ever bred in America, 
won the stake for the second time, an unprecedented 
occurrence in the annals of the-leash. The most re- 
markable fact in connection with his victory was 
that in every course he was led to the hare, when 
his superior working qualities enabled him to offset 
the greater speed of his opponents and return him 
again the winner of the blue ribbon of the leash. 

The Belle Brandon Cup. for whelps of 1902, 
brought out a large number of highly-bred youngsters. 
honors going to F. A. MeComb's Free From Flaw and 
Queen's Motto, both by the imported Fetter Free. out 
of Motto, the former beating her kennel mate in the 
declding course. George Malcolm's Mad Mab, by 
Rusty Gold. out of Ripple, was third. 

The California Plate was won by Pocatelli, the 
resent Ameriean champion, and a half-brother to 
alo Alto, last season's champion. Lord Brazen, 
owned by Lacy Crawford, of St. Louis, Mo.. was the 
runner-up. 
out of Little Wonder, and his win marks tbe third 
successive time that the get of this noted sire has 
won this rich coursing event. In 1901 Palo Alto. by 
Smin Pasha—Geary's Bonnie Lass, beat his litter 
brother Erin in the deciding course, and last year 
Sisquoc, by Emin Pasha—Wave, beat Beacon, by 
Skyrocket, out of the imported Buenretiro. 

The California Futurity, the stake of 
interest to breeders, was won by P. J. Horgan's 
Irvington Tralee, by Wild Tralee—Manila. The run- 
ner-up was F. A. McComb's Manhattan King, a litter 
brother to the winner and runner-up in the Belle 


greatest 











Pocatelli is by the great Emin Pasha., 





by default, T. J. Cronin's Vandal being withdrawn, 
ows to a gruelling course received in the preceding 
round. 

The California Coursing Committee Stake, in which 
delegates alone were entitled to hold a nomination, 
brought out twenty-four of the greatest: dogs in 
America, their owners turning the dogs over to the 
members of the committee for this occasion. . Poca- 
telli, named by P. J. Reilly, an associate member, 
captured the stake from Rector, nominated by John 
Sutton, of the Interstate Coursing Club. Rector is a 
noted stake winner, by Chartist, out of The Fram, 
imported, and is owned by Lacy Crawford. 

The chief features at Ingleside Park were the San 
Francisco Coursing Club events, the Crocker Cup and 
Lynch Trophy. MM stake winners contended for 
the cup, R. Albridge’s Sofala, by Moondyne II.—Lady 
Jane, beating Frank Jones’s Wedgewood, by St. Law- 
rence—Moonlight. The latter was the stake favorite, 
but was beaten decisively in the final course, W. J. 
Leonard’s Little Plunger,’ by. Tom Hurlick—Ballroom 
Belle, captured the Lynch Trophy from E. MeCor- 
mack's. Gold Lily, by Gold FHll—Nelle B.. Eighty 
hounds started. A | 

Unusually large. stakes were run at Ingleside dur- 
ing the year, all-age events of ninety-six and one 
hundred and twelve entries being decided almost 
every week, ` 

The most ‘noticeable feature at Los Angeles was 
the remarkable sbowing made by Galveston, Anna 
Ryne, Tom King, Rock Island Minnie and Queen of 
Isles, a litter of greyhounds by Rock Island King, 
out of Irma. Each of the above are many-time stake 
winners, and even when stil in the puppy class were 


entered. in open stakes, where they vanquished the 


pick of the Southern Californa coursers. 


The dogs running at Fresno were composed largely 
of the get of the imported sires, Fortuna Favente, 
Fetter Free and For Freedom, and as a consequence 
the class of the performers was superlor to that 
usually seen in the smaller parks. Royal Archer, by 
For Freedom—Dailsy Iiill; Runaway Actress, Rene- 
gade <Anache and Reckless Acrobat, by Fortuna 
Favente—Brilliantine, won a majority of the stakes 
run. 

The most prominent stake run at Stockton was the 
third annual renewal of the Longers’ Cup, and was 
won by Dr. F. P. Clark’s The Coroner, by Onward— 
Maud Gold. 

Sacramento Boy won every stake in which he was 
entered at Sacramento, greatl 
opponents. The hounds running at Melrose were of 
the ordinary kind, the management making it a point 
to encourage none but the poorer class of dogs. 

Emin Pasha still holds the lead as the winning 
sire, closely pressed by Fetter Free and Fortuna 
Favente. Fetter Free is a full brother to For Free- 
dom and next season will have many representives 
ready for the slips and should forge to the front, 
particularly so as Emin Pasha and Fortuna Favente 
are both dead. The Wild Tralee stock 1s also highly 
thought of, as his get possesses unnsual stamina 
besides more than an ordinary amount of speed. 

The largest individual winner of the year was 
George Nethercott's Pocatelli, which is still a young 
dog, and barring accidents, 18 sure to hold the Amer- 
ican championship for some time te come. Of the 


outelassing all of bis 


—————— ee 


i 
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other noted winners the most prominent are Pasha 
Pleasant, Black Coon, Palo Alto, Silver Heels, Barge, 
Belle Free, Full Moon, Haphazard, Lord Brazen, 
Vandal, Tralee Boy and Rubber Ankles. 

All the parks in tbe State are under the juris- 
diction of the California Coursing Committee, the 
governing body. The committee was organized for 
the purpose of popularizing and promoting the inter- 
ests of coursing by combining and amplifying the 
efforts of the various clubs, and it has brought about 


a unity of action in all ways calculated to advance 
the best interests of the sport. The various clubs 
represented are bound by the rulings of the com- 
mittee in all matters pertaining to entry, running, 
registration and control of greyhounds, their owners 
and trainers. All decisions are absolute, and as a 
result of the committee's labors the breeding of 
superior greyhounds has been encouraged, the sport 
has been kept perfectly clean and is now extensively 
patronized by lovers of out-of-door amusements. 





HANDBALL. 
MICHAEL EGAN, the World's Champion Handball Player, 


The ancient game of handball is rapidly gaining 
in popularity on this side of the Atlantic. uring 
the year of 1903 numerous handball courts have been 
erected in the different cities throughout the United 
States. With the installaion of these courts have 
sprung up many clubs composed of enthusiastic hand- 
ball players and in big cities like New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco handball experts can be found the 
equal to many of those on the other side. Although 
the game had been played on the other side many 
years before it was introduced in this country, 
America has to-day most of the leading players in 
that delightful pastime. As for the professional 
element the championship remains in this country. 
I defended the title twice in a match series, while 
I was successful in a number of otber matches 
which were in. many instances handicap affairs. 












|. Mike Egan. —— 
(Receiving the Ball with the Right Hand.) 


A ee ii in da 7 - ses 





Both of Ireland's champions, who have come to 
this country, have suffered defeat, Oliver Drew was 
the first champion to cross the ocean in an effort 
to capture international honors, but although he 
made a game effort I bad no difficulty in disposing 
of him in our series. My first important match in 
1903 was with Louis Keegan, of Chicago, recognized 
champion of the West. ‘Lhe conditions of the match 
were best eight out of fifteen games for a side wager 
of $500. The first series of seven games was played 
in Jersey City on March 21. Keegan, although con- 
sidered one of the strongest players in this country, 
failed to get a game in the opening series, the score 


being: 
Le x ww 3x s 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 
Keegan... mv T 3 2 19 8 7 10 
According to the agreement the second series was 
to take place at Kennedy's Courts, Chicago, and on 
April 12 the match was completed. Having won 
the opening seven games, I only required one more 
game to get the decision. This I secured when I 
defeated Keegan by 21 to 13 in the second game. 
The first match was won by Keegan by 21 to 16. 
It was the only game he won during the entire 


series, the total score being 8 to 1 in my favor. 
The result of tbe second and final series was: 

Egan..... Va VR ERES RN RA oe 16 21 
Ki@CP8 0s aoe cosa aks nasa Lek de 


After defeating Keegan I made a tour of the 
West meeting all comers. Failing to secure oppo- 
nents to meet me for the championship, I engaged 
in many exhibitions, all of which proved successful. 
There are many good players in the West, and the 
increased interest in the game is plainly manifested. 
When I returned to New York I found a challenge 
awaiting me from Timothy Twohill, of Cork, Ireland. 
Twohill was the recognized champion of Ireland, the 
home of many great handball experts. Negotiations 
for the match were completed without the slighte.t 
hiteh, and Twohill sailed for America at once, being 
assured of a match. The conditions of the match, 
which was for the championship of the world, was 
best elght in fifteen games. Twohill, like his coun- 
tryman Drew, met defeat, losing the entire series. 
The first series was played in Jersey City on June 
23 and consisted of seven games. Twohill was eas- 
ily the best player that ever came to this country 


after the championship, but he failed to capture a. 


game. 

The score for the first series was: 
EGAN. A weaned 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 
Seet eg d ee ros 1 6 B 5 4 0 


The second series, according to the conditions, 
was to be played in Ireland, or Twohill's home city, 
and on June 27 I sailed for the other side to com- 
plete the series. Although the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion, I was obliged to keep my agree- 
ment, and on July 12 the remaining series was 
started. but Twohill complained of his hands and 
the series was postponed until the following week. 
On July 19 the play was started with one of the 
largest attendances that ever witnessed a match in 
Ireland. I only required one game to decide the 
championship and this I secured by winning the 
opening game by a score of 21 to 6. I remained 
abroad for three months and, after an: extended tour 
through the important cities, returned with the 
world’s championship. 

pon my return to this country I received a 
challenge from James Fitzgerald, the former Irish 
champion, of San Francisco. I accepted the chal- 
lenge for a cna mpionabip match and the contest 
took place on November 29. 

-7 Although the experts of handball can only be 
fourd among the professionals, there are many clever 
amateurs and handball to-day is essentially an 
amateur pastime. Like boxing, wrestling and other 
exercises, handball has been taken up in the various 
clubs, and it is followed by many athletes as well 
as laymen for the good results that one receives from 
the exercise. As an exercise for development I do 
not think there is any sport more beneficial than 


AA AA a A A II A CHEESE, LEN ROS Nr DOE 
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handball I have known weak men who have failed 
with many other forms of exercise to develop their 
entire system by indulging in handball. To become 
a good handball player there are many things neces- 
sary, although any one can get enough exercise out 
of the gume whether he is an expert or not. Speed 
is about one of the most important qualities, while 
the player must possess a wonderfully quick eye. 
There is almost as much mental work required in 
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plying handball as there is exercise. That is, you 
ave got to figure in an instant where your oppo- 
nent's delivery is going to land, so that you c.n 
return it without a miss. When I first took it up 
I weighed about 125 pounds. My weight to-day is 
about 180 pounds, The reason handball develops 
so many muscles is that every serve or return calis 
i turns, twists and swings that give all kinds of 
actions. 


WRESTLING. i : 
GEORGE BOTHNER, Lightwelght Champion Wrestler. 


Not in many years had wrestling been as popular 
as it proved during the year of 1903. Although 
none of the big foreign champions visited this country, 
n8 in former years, in search of international honors, 
England sent two representatives. 'l'om Carroll a 
heavyweight champion, and Tom Riley, a lightweight 
champion. Both of the Englishmen went down before 
thelr Yaukee rivals. 

Despite the lack of foreign material the pro- 
fessional element prospered. Many important matches 
were decided, including several championship matches. 

With many various styles to choose from the only 
popular styles with the modern wrestlers, and really 
the only up-to-date styles, are the Graeco-Roman and 
catch-as-cateh-can. Not only are all of the profes- 
sional matches decided according to one of these 
styles, but they are the only styles followed by the 
umateur and those who indulge in the sport for 
pastine and the physical advantages derived from 
the exercise. 

The amateur element was strongly in evidence, 
particularly in the big athletic clubs. The New York 
Athletic Club alone has a class of 155. which includes 
millionalres who seek to build up their systems. 

In tne professional class the catch-us-catch-can 
wrestlers fought it out more bitterly for supremacy 
than ever before. Tom Jenkins, the recognized catch- 
as-cateh-can champion, won back the laurels that 
wert wrested from him in 1902 by Dan McLeod and 
defended his title successfully against all comers. 
Jenkins's first important match was with McLeod, 
his conqueror for the championship of the United 
States. The match resulted in a victory for Jenkins, 
who regained the championship by defeating McLeod 


' tn two straight falls at catch-as-catch-can style. With 


u victory each to their credit the rivals met again 
for the third time, at Pittsburg, Pa., and Jenkins 
retalned the championship by winning two out of 
three falls. 

Jenkins added a long string of well-earned victories 
to his record. He defeated Jim Parr, winning the 
first and third falls. Another important match in 
which Jenkins participated was a meeting with John 
Piening for the mixed style wrestling championship. 
The match took place at Madison Square Garden, 
New York. 
two in three falls. According to the conditions the 
first bout was to be Graeco-Roman and the second 
bout catch-as-catch-can. The third bout, if necessary, 
was to be chosen by the winner of the quickest fall. 
The match resulted in a draw after wrestling more 
than two hours at Graeco-Roman style. The match 
being held on Saturday night the wrestlers had to 
abandon their work at midnight. Neither scored a 
fall during the bout. 

Jenkins disposed of the Western champion, J: 
Groteh, but not until after a hard struggle, the 


mafeh lasting more than two hours. Jenkins met 
Tom Sharkey, the heavyweight pugilist, and Jack 
Munroe. Both were handicap matches. Sharkey was 


thrown twice, while Munroe was thrown four times 
in one bour—the time limit. Jenkins was to have 
thrown Munroe five times in one hour, and falling. 
lost the decision. 

John Piening, the recognized Graeco-Roman cham- 

ion, managed to hold his own against all comers. 
Most of his matches were handi¢ap affairs. At 
his own forte Piening proved equal to Jenkins. He 
defented among other aspirants for championship 
honors E. Selva and threw Jack Munroe three times 
in one hour, although he had agreed to score four 
falls or forfeit the decision. 

Jeukins won an international match when he de- 
feated Tom Carroll, who claimed the championship 
cf England. Another international match which re- 
sulted in a victory for the Yankee wrestlers wag the 
meeting between George Bothner and Tom Riley, the 
lightweight English champion. 

As for the lightweight division, 1 am still entitled 
to the championship. The most important in this 
class was my match with Harvey Parker for the 
lightweight championship of the world. at catch-as- 
caten-can. The contest took place in New York and 
lasted three hours and seventeen minutes without a 


The conditions for the match were best | 


fall being scored. ‘Lhe match was declared a draw. 
I won the international title by disposing of Tom 
Riley, the English champion. My coutest with Max 
Luttbeg at St. Louis, catch-as-catch-can style, resulted 
in 2 AERE after one hour of wrestling, neither gaining 
a fall. 

Being outclassed by the heavier men, I took on 

numerous handicap matches, all of which proved suc- 
cessful. Faust failed to score one fall in one hour, 
although his contract called for four falls in that 
time. John Piening undertook to score three falls in 
one hour, but only succeeded in gaining two falls, 
Tom Jenkins lost the decision to me by falling to 
score four falls in one hour. The best he could do in 
the time limit was three falls. Leo Pardello and 
E. Selva are among others who failed to score a 
single fall in their handicap matches with me. 
. The amateur championship for the various classes, 
held under the auspices of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, were as usual interesting, bringing together 
the best aspirants in the organized athletie clubs. 

The tournament was largely attended, and the 
eompetitions were exceedingly interesting, the rivalry 
among the competitors making the battle for the gold 
prizes bitter. 

Edward Curry, a youth from the St. George Ath- 
letic Club of New York, won the bantamweight cham- 
pionship. The featherweight championship went to 
Fred Maynard, of the National Turn-Verein, who dis- 
posed of many aspirants. The special class, at 125 
pounds, was captured by Isador Nyflot, of the Pastime 
Athletic Club. The lightweight class championship 
was won by John Bradshaw, of the Boys' Club, The 
middleweight honors went to Mike Yokal, of the 
Pastime Club. The middleweight champlonship at 158 
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pounds and under was won by William Beckman, of 
the West Side Athletic Club. There was no heavy- 
weight class recorded. 


IMPORTANT HOLDS USED IN WRESTLING. 
The most important holds used in wrestling are: 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN. — In  catch-as-catch-can 
wrestlers are allowed to catch hold of any portion 
of the body in which serious injury is not endan- 
gered, but they are not permitted to scratch, throt- 
tle or commit any unfair act. Neither are they 
allowed to use on their body any grease, oily sub- 
stance, resin or pernicious drug. 

A second is not allowed to touch his man or the 
latter’s opponent while they are wrestling. 










— Å- —— 








If the wrestlers get entangled with the boundary 
or the ring, they sbull drew oif, abd renew the con- 
test with the same holu as wheti they drew off. 

he men are allowed ten minutes between each 
fal, If a wrestler gain a fall and neglects or re- 
fuses to continue the contest, his opponent shal 
claim the stakes, or, in the event of a wrestler galn- 
ing a throw, he ĉan claim the stakes in the absence 
of any arrangement to the contrary. If any dispute 
not provided tor in the articles arises it shali be 
settled by the referee, whose decisions shall be 
final. 
COLLAR - AND - ELBOW, OB SQUARE - HOLD 


STYLE.—The contestants Bnp required to wear kuit- 


shirt ahd short coat ot jacket, hot to extend beiow 
the hips, with strong collar atid sleeves for the grasp 
of thé opponent ind each Wears rubber shoes or sala 
dals, Esch wrestler shall take hold of the collar 
of his opponent With his right hund, the grasp of 
the collar to be opposite the left ear of his oppoñent, 
and neither éontéstant shull be allowed to loose or 
break his hold ot Shift his hand on the collar, fof- 
ward ór back, ühtll a fall is decided. Should either 
contestant do so, the referee shall have full power 
to decide the bout against him and ih favor of his 
opponent. No kicking is allowed. To decide a4 fall 
ot bout, a contestaht is required to throw his oppo» 
nent fait on his back, so that two Hips and one 
shoulder, or two shottiders atid die hip shall strike 
the ground or floor at the same time; Neither con: 
testant is allowed to rest until a fall is scored, un. 
less by mutual consent. 

CORNWALL AND DEVONSHIRE STYLE.—In 
Cornwall and Devonshire wrestlers compete in strong, 
loose linen jackets, catch hold above the waist of 
by any portion of the jacket, Kicking is forbidden, 
and the meii compete in their stocking feet. In of- 
der to score a fall, two shoulders and one hip must 
be on the ground, or:two hips and one shoulder, 
man «must be thrown flat on his back before any 
ether portion of his body touehes or a decision can- 
not be given against him. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND STYLE,.. 


—Oh taking hold the wrestlers stand chest to chest, 
eüeh placing his chih on his opponent's right shoul- 
der and grasping him around the body, each placing 
hid left urm above the right of his antagonist. 
hen both men have gotten hold and ute fairly oh 
their guard, the bout commences, and, with the ex- 
ception of kicking, they are allowed to use every 
legitimate means to throw each other, If either 
atty breaks his hold, the one so leaving loose sha 
e the loser, and if either man touches the groun 
with one knee only, or any part of his body, though 
he may still retain his hold, he shall not be allowed 
to recover himself, but shall be the loser. If the 
meh fall side hy side, or otherwise, Bo that the 
umpires cannot decide which was the first on the 
tonne. it shall be what is technically called a “dog 
all," afid shall be wrestled over again; but if both 
fall to the ground the man who is first down or falls 
undet the other shall be the loser. Two umpires 
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and & referee decide all Cumberland and Westinore- 
land competitiotis. 


GRAECO. ROMAN OR FRENCH STYLE OF 
WRESLLING.—The wrestlers are only allowed to take 
hold from the head and not lower than the waist. 
Taking hold: of the legs constitutes a foul. The 
wrestling is done with open hands, and the wrestlers 
are not allowed to strike or scratch. No harness of 
any kind is used. If the wrestlers roll over each 
other, the óne whose shoulders shall touch the car- 
pet first is deemed thrown, if rolling falls are the 
count. It is necessary that both shoulders shall touch 
the ground at the same time in order to gain a fall. 
All matches are best two out of three falls, each 
fall to consist of two shoulders being upon the 
groufid at the same time; if but one fall is gained 
after three hours’ wrestling, the contestant winning 
that fall is declared the winner, If two falls were 
Scored, one by each, at that time, then the contest 
must continue until a second fall is won by either 
wrestler, unless otherwise agreed upon. 


SIDE-HOLD WRESTLING.—The wrestlers grasp 


each other around the waist, and hip-lock or ¢ross- ` 


buttock or grapevine each other until they gain a 
fall. The contestants are rigged with a set of strong 
leathet or webb harness, which must reach from the 
shoulder to the waist and from the neck to the 
élbow. A coin is tossed for choice of holds, and 
the contestant winning the toss can take the left and 
uader or right and over. The contestant taking the 
left and under shall take hold of his opponent's 
harnéss at the waist on the left side with his left 
hand, and his opponent's left hand with his right. 
''he eontestant taking the right and over shall take 
hold of his ópponeht's harness behind the right shoul- 
der and his opponent's right hand with bis own left. 
If either contestant break his grasp or hold during 
a bout with one or both hands to save himself, it 
shall. be considered a foul, nnd the referee shall 
decide the fall or bout against him. To decide whut 
is considered a bout or fall, a contestamt will be 
requiréd to throw his opponent falr on his back; two 
shóulders must strlke the ground or floor at the same 
time to constitute a fall, A rest of fifteen minutes 
is allowed between each bout. 


OTHER HOLDS IN WRESTLING. 


Arm hold. Hip lock. 
Ankle and crotch, Half nelson and body hold, 
Cross buttock. 


Half nelson and further leg. 
ead lock. 

Hammer lock and crotch, 
Hammer lock and half nelson. 


Body hold, 
Halt nelson. 
Hc heave, 


ar hold. Leg hold, 
Chancery. Leg trip, 
Head hold. Strangle hold, 
Strangle hold. Scissors hold, 
Crotch, Three-quarter nelson, 


Double leg hold, Waist and head hold. 
Waist hold. 

Waist and cross buttock. 
Waist lock, 


Wrist hold. 


uarter nelson. 
Flying mate. 

‘urther nelson, 

ull nelson, -: 


WRESTLING CHAMPIONS OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION FOR 1903. 
Decided at New York, January 5-7, under auspices of New Polo Athletic Club. 


105 Pounds, Bantamweight.—Edward Curry, St. 
George A. C., New York. 
115 Pounds, Featherweight.—Fred Maynard, Na- 
tional Turn Verein, Newark, N. J. Am 
195 Pounds, Special Class.«sIsnder- Nyflot,. Pastime 
A. C., New York.  : ` 


. 135 Pounds, Lightweight.—John Bradshaw, Boys’ 
Club, New York. 

145 Pounds, Welterweight.—Mike Yokel, Pustime 
A. C., New York. 
.. 158 Pounds. Middleweight.—Willlam Beckman. 
West Side A. C.. New York. 

No heavyweight class, 





The season of 1903 was a successful one for Amer- 
jean chess entinsiasts. for their representatives won 
the most important event of thé year. the interna- 
tional cable match. for the Newnes Challenge Trophy, 
Which Ia Commonly looked upon as representing the 
internattónaY ¢hatipionship ‘at’ chess. The: British 
team, representing the London Chess Club, was bénten 
after o close finish by 5% games to 44%. The Ameri- 
ican players won four games, drew three and dóst 
three; giving then the wietury by thé harfow margin 
of half à game: 0% LO H M5 
"An interesting feature of the match was the con- 
tinted: suctess of J. F. Barry, ‘who once more stored 
a viétor$ over his opponent. Barry has by all’ odds 
the best. record of any of the players who have taken 
part in these cable matches, for he has not yet been 
beaten and has drawn’ dnly two. games. Hodges,: his 
Glosest rival, has taken part in every one of the 
eight games, and has. not tòst a game. Four of his 
games, however, have been drawn. 






CHESS IN 1903, 
J. PARMLY PARET. 


Among the: makters there were two. big tourna- 
ments during the year. At Monte €arlo in February 
and March Pillsbury, the American champion. finished 
a goo 
entered, was in the second division, with more de- 
feats than victories.. irst honors: at Monte Carlo 
were won by Tarrasch, with Maroczy second. . 

. A novelty was. tried at the Vienna Chess-Club in 
the shape of a tournament in which the first two 


moves on each side, those of the king's gambit, were | 


fixed and were required to be playéd in each game. 
Ten of the. masters were entered fór this event, and 
it lasted from May 2 to May 26. resulting in a vic- 
tory for: Tschigorin, with Marshall, the American, 
second and Marco third. Pillsbury, 
champion, was fourth. A 
. Among the collegíans the most important event 
of the year was the cable match against Oxford and 
Cambridge. . This resulted in each side winning two 
games, losing two and drawing one, with the sixth 


third, while Marshall thé other American . 


the American 
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game left unfinished to be adjudicated. Pillsbury, 
who was acting as the American referee in London, 
was:asked to adjudicate the position, and he decided 
in favor of the English student, 
giving the Oxford-Cambridge com- 
bination the victory by 3% to 21/5, 
and with it the Rice International 
Trophy. 

In the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship tournament Columbia won 
after a close finish, with Yale a 
close second; while Cornell. won 
the championship of the ‘Triang- 
ular Intercollegiate Association, 
beating the University of ‘Penn- 
sylvania and Brown, which fin- 
ished in the order named. 

The Manhattan Chess Club, of 
New York, played a consultation 
match by cable with the Havana 
Chess Club on April 25 and 26, 
and beat the Cubans in 43 moves 
in a queen’s gambit declined. On 
May 30 the Manhattan players 
met the members of the Franklin 
Chess Club, of Philadelphia, on 
sixteen boards, and won by 10% 
to 515. 

The Brooklyn Chess Club played 
a telegraphic match against the 
2hicago Chess and Checker Club 
on May 30, with twelve boards, 
but were beaten by 6 to 5, one i 
game being declared off because of a misunderstand- 
ing between the players. 

The wireless telegraph instruments on board ocean 
liners were brought into use often during the year 
to carry on chess matches between distant ships. 
One of the most interesting of these contests was 
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held by teams on tbe Lucania and the Philadelphia, 
in January, when the Philadelphia team won in 
thirteen moves. The  Lucania's players were 
Captain Frederick W. Young and 
R. W. Milbank, of Liverpool; E. 
Horace Mundy and E. Marshall 
Fox, of London; William Evans, 
of Edgbaston, and Captain H. R. 
Campbell, of New York City. The 
Philadelphia’s team was composed 
of Frank Caldwell, of Chicago, W. 
B. Whelen, of Philadelphia, and 
EHS Weiss, of New York 
Y y. 

In the Summer of 1902 a game 
ya attempted between the Phila- 

lphia and the Campania, but the 
liners got out of range before the 
game was decided. A game was 
also attempted between the Lu- 
cania and the Minnetonka, but an 
accident to the aerial wire on the 
former boat put a stop to it after 
four moves had been made. 

The principal chess clubs in 
Greater New York are the follow- 
ing: Cosmopolitan, No. 114 Second 
avenue, New York; Evans, No. 34 
East Ninth street, New York; 
Manhattan, No. 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York; Women's, 
Carnegie Hall, New York; Brook. 
lyn Chess Club, No. 146 Montague 
street, Brooklyn; Central Y. M. C. A. Chess and 
Checker, Fulton street, Brooklyn; Dutch Arms Chess, 
No. 760 Carroll street, Brooklyn; Philidor, Williams- 
burg Turn Verein, No. 67 Meserole street, Brooklyn; 
Queens County, Fulton street, Jamaica; Staten Is- 
land, No. 136 Canal street, Stapleton, S. I. 


RECORDS. 


The eighth annual international cable mateh for the 
Newnes Trophy was held April 4 and 5 in Brooklyn 





telegraphic wires to record the moves. After two 
days’ play it resulted in a fifth victory for the Amer- 


nnd London, the boards being connected by direct ican forces by the following score: 
Ge? American Team. British Team. 
e i No. of 
"d Style of Opening. NO, O 
= Moves, 
e Player. Score Player. Score 
1 Pillsbury ...... aae dU Y Sicilian defence............. 38 |Lawrencee ............ en Y. 
A hx ES 1 Sicilian defence..... NUT qs ue 53 |Blackburne ...............|] O 
3 |Hodges ............ as Me |Ponziana ..... cscs ts ST [Mills ios Ya 
4 [Marshall ........... ves d ueen' S gambit declined: . Sl | AGKINS .... 2-3 A AC 0 
B |Hymes .......... esee 0 ueen's gambit declined.. 56 | Bellingham ............... 1 
6 IVolplt. oki euer 1 uy - Lopez...c.24.uweua ae 30 [Trenchard ................ 0 
7T (Newman .......... ees 0 ueen's gambit declined..... 62 |Mitchell ............. xax] E 
8 [Delmar si seis kem Y enter counter gambit....... 59 [Jacobs ......ooooooooooso. Y 
9 Howell 2565 n 0 Ruy Lopez... wem vhs 67 |Gunstóh .... n rr 1 
10 |Helms ................ 1 Dutch defence..... PCT PME 60 | Hooke ..ooooooomooooooo.oo 0 
American total....... Di British otal pP 45 
The American players used the white pieces, players twice, in 1897 and: 1898, while one game, in 
with the first move on the even-numbered boards; 1901, resulted in a draw. 


the British played first on the odd-numbered boards. 
Elght matches have been played by cable for the 

Newnes Trophy, of which the Americans have won 

five, in 1896, 1899, 1900, 1902 and 1903; the British 


A summary of the whole sérles, showing the in- 
dividual record of every man who has played in these 
eight matches, as well as the team result in each 
year, follows: 


INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM RECORDS IN THE CABLE MATCHES. 
(Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst.) 





AMERICAN TEAM. 

















| Total. 
. 1896. | 1897. [ 1 : S a S i x ^ 
Players | l 9 898 l 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902. | 1908. || w L 

Pony WERE wr RR AE 1 » | 1 » T Y i 

DIEN cae ERE Y ea TI oe ee 
Showalter.......- ses ee ee 1 1 | 1 4% | 1% 

CNR Ee Dig Aaa eu rabido ds Sa m : 3 Y Lie 
Heime BEE y d". > y í > 

WINGS A A TA 
Del ZG | 4 o" 3 3 
Newman......... eese T Se . 2% 2% 
Burrillé...u dins 1 0 è 1 1 
Johnson... d Kë gg 15 2 
Pillsbury........o.ooo.ooo.... 0 Ye Y 8% 4 
Bowe ia E EN MU e SC y 1 A 

RIT ence o Rx es 
Marshall................... ea oe ere E^ 3% 
Bampton.. i.e :»4ee2ekR e MS EW i 1 
McCutcheon.......... eee ES 0 a 0 1 
Robinson..... EE | s n. 0 0 1 
Galbraetbh, ees Sa vs 0 0 
Teed. ée ée e gege eege 299 pe pe ee ep eg ee 0 eg 0 
Young... e. ooo.o.o.o..n.o e| e e E 0 0 

Team totals............. 416 4% 4% 41% | 36% 
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INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM RECORDS, CABLE CHESS.—Continued. 
BRITISH TEAM. i 
Total. 
Players, | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | W. | L. 
Jackson...... aa ee Er. a 1 1 | 1 0 ! 1 Ya ae sa 41% 1% 
acoDS...o.o ooo... wx a E gs 1 1 le 1 0 me Y 4 2 
le. *06«90002699€9t020662922*95 1 ee . D ee .. e a 1 0 
anto A e Fa ad iba dao ES "vs . SN S e 1 ty, dÉi 
ASOD......c ee e eeeeeeesenre D ee ee . D oe 
Mitchell [TT Uu [a ES CR AMT ls i 
d.ooooonoornnna reo ......o. 
Blackburne......»..o... eses‘. e 1 15 Y 1 La 0 ee 0 a 315 
Trenchard..........o. DLE ee ee 1 Y 0 ee 1 0 2 2% 
ar ....... p>6EEeOCCEÑLAOor.r...nA..oÁ2.o. 0 oe ee . 16 1 e e ee 1 17 
Wainwright......o.o.. .6....AÁ.0o.o. oe ee . Y ee ee oe 2 
AtkiNS.....o.oooro.o». ver... oo. 16 1 Ye 0 0 0 1 3 5 
BellinghaM.......»....: eevee 0 Y 0 Y 0 16 Y 1 3 5 
LocockK......ooo. oo... .o SS.» Y | 0 Ya Ya .. . ee 1% 2% 
JI "C . i% e ats Ya Ye 0 1 2 
Blake.....o.o.ooororoo .. oo... 0 .. ee ee Y . Y 1 12 
Lawrence........ bere trior 0 - 0 . Ye Ya 1 4 
ER e Edo n rp e E vs 0 va Ss Sep ek 0 1 
GirdlestoNe................. | Da : A 0 e 0 1 
ei A oe Seen ERE Ss | š i SN 0 0 1 
Buüfhi.. ues Rb ne wae 0 | 0 — 0 2 
Team rataie ls, 5% | ow | 4 de Is | a% | as (ae | 41% 


The annual masters' tournament at Monte Carlo was started February 10, with fourteen entries, aud 


ended March 17 with the following result: 
Games Games 


Players. Won. Ost. Players. 
Tarrasch.........| 20 6 NEE erger m 
Maroczy.........-. 19 T Mieses........... 
Pillsbury*........ 18% Tle Marshall*........ 
Schlechter........ 17 9 Mason........... 
Teichmann....... 184 915 Taubenhaus....... 
Marco........... 15 10 Albin.......... tv]. 

* American players. i 








Games Games | Games 








Games 
Won. | Lose Players. | Won. | Lost. 
14 12. Reggio........... Te 18% 
-13 13- Moreau.......... | 0 26 
12 (ER | IM; 
10% 1573 Totals....... 182 182 
qa ^H 





ambit tournament at Vienna attracted entries from ten of the masters, and lasted from Mav 








The 

2 to May 26, ending with the following result: 
Games | Games Games | Games Games | Games 

___ Players, | Won. | Lost. |} Players | Won. | Vost _ Players. | Won. | Lost. 
Tschigorin........| 13 5 Maroczy..........| 9 9 Schlechter....... 7 11 
Marshall*........ 11% 6% Mieses..... A 9 9 Gunsberg........ 2 16 
Marco........ ooo | 11 7 Teichmann....... 9 9. 
Pillsbury*........ 10 8 Swiderski......... 815 915 Totals.......! 90 90 








*American players. 


The international intercollegiate cable match for the Rice Trophy was played simultaneously in Boston 
and London, March 26 and 27, with the following result: 


AMERICAN TEAM, 





BRITISH TEAM. 





Bone | Player. | College, | Result. | Opening. BEDA Player. College. | Result 
l..... ;Rice....... |Harvard...... Ya ueen's Gambit declined... | “42 |Webb...... Cambridge ... Ye 
2.....|Sewall......|Columbia.....| 1 ing’s gambit declined..... 57 |Bateman....|Cambridge ... | 0 
3.....[Sawin...... Yale..... es] 0 Ruy Lopez. (22409 ies 20 |Davidson... ¡Oxford .......| 1 
4.....|Richardson..|Princeton.....| 1 French defence........ ....| 56 |Roome..... Oxford ...... | 0 
Dia Keeler...... Columbia.....| 0 ueen's gambit declined....| 49 |Bumpass..../Oxford .......| 1 
6.....|Bridgman...(Harvard......| O rench defenee............| 53 |Brown...... Cambridge ...| 1 
Total: «ies Vs wa a rel... M Total uide rs | 3% 


The Rice Trophy has been played for for five years 
and the American collegians have won it only once. 


Oxford and Cambridge won three times and once the 
match was drawn. The record is as follows: 

1899—Americans, 215; Englishmen, 314. 

1900—Americans, 115; Englishmen, 4%. 

1901—Americans, 3; Englishmen, 3. 

1902—Americans, 315; Englishmen, Si 

1903—Americans, 215; Englishmen, 3%. 

Totals—Americans, 13; Englishmen, 17. 

The eleventh annual tournament for the intercol- 
legiate championship was held in New York Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, 1902, and January 1, 1903. Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania and Brown held their tri- 





angular intercollegiate tournament in New York De- 





cember 31, 1902, and January 1, 2 and 3, 1903. The 
two tournaments resulted as follows: 
Bg | 3.3 
College. College. ES Ag 
e" |o" 
Columbia ] Cornell .........] 5 3 
ale i vy ys à Univ. of Penn...| 4 3% 
Harvard ....... Brown ..,......| 2 5% 
Princeton ...... —— _—— 
Totals ep eege 12 12 


Totals 


BOWLING, 1903. 
G. A. SMITH, of the Algonquins. 


Interest in bowling has increased wonderfully dur- 
ing the past few years. and undoubtedly it counts 
by far the largest number of followers among the 
indoor sports. With this increased interest has come 
a gradual evolution of the bowling alley, until to- 
day a standard alley is a requisite to the success of 
any alley owner. A year ago there was no such 
thing as a fair comparison of the skill of the play- 
ers in the various tournaments. Each alley owner 
vied with his neighbor to make his alley fast and 
productive of mgn scores, until the sport was quickly 
degenerating into a farce. Wise counsel prevailed 
and the Greater New York Bowling Association was 
formed, delegates to.it from the various leagues 
elected, and to the efforts of these men the Eastern 
bowlers to-day owe the most comprehensive set of 
rules and bylaws ever compiled. The rules cover 


the entire game most thoroughly, describing accu- 
rately a regulation alley, ball and pin. All lovers 
of the sport should see that the alleys on which 
they practice conform to these rules, It is to their 
interest to do so, as only scores made on such regu- 
lation alleys will be considered in the future. This 
feature will make the records of the coming season 
of particular interest, as a means of comparison with 
scores of the past. 

One evil has crept into the game, and one which 
caused the split at the American Bowling Congress 
between the East and the West. The Western bowl- 
ers insisted on the right to load the ball with lead, 
increasing the weight to eighteen pounds. As a 
compromise the West offered to limit the weight of 
the balls to sixteen and one-half pounds, but this 
was rejected and a split in the organization was 








í 
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the result, Consequent upon this state of affairs 
none of the records made with loaded balls will be 
recognized. ‘There is not the slightest question -but 
that the introduction of sueh balls is in the interest 
of alley ''sleepers," who only bowl in ‘‘pot games.'' 
It does not take the business man, to whom the 
game 1s a recreation, not a livelihood, long to recog- 
nize this state of affairs, and to cut all such alleys 
out. There should not be tbe least suspicion of 
professionalism in the sport, and the hearty support 
of all amateur lovers of the game should be given 
to the effort of the New York Bowling Association 
in their attempt to raise the standard of the sport to 
a purely amateur basis. 

It ls a strange thing that bowling has not been 
recognized by the Amateur Athletic Union. Years 
ago, when the game was indulged in by a few alley 
sharks, it was well enough for the association to 
stand aloof, but to-day that excuse does not exist. 
In the ranks of athletic, banking, insurance and 
commercial leagues are included some of the best- 
known men in the cities where these tournaments 
are held. It is surely time the Amateur Athletic 
Union reeognized bowling among those sports over 
which it has control. By so doing there would be 
established a uniformity of bowling conditions 
throughout the country. Then, and then only, will 
bowling results be records in that sense of the word 
which makes them of value. 


WORLD'S BOWLING RECORDS, 
FIVE-MEN TEAM. 


Sylvans, Brooklyn..... A es 1152 
Empires, Chicago (loaded ball)........ E 1152 
THREÉ-MEN TEAM. o 
Grand Centrals, BrooklyD........ooooooooooo... 734 
INDIVIDUAL SCORES. 

W. Cordes, Brooklyn........... Une hee Ry Be 300 
B. Stell, Chicago.............. WORT 300 
E. Roedel, New York............ E 300 

HIGH INDIVIDUAL AVERAGE. 
J. Voorheis, Brooklyn, 27 games........... e. 298 


4 


TOT 


DEFINITION OF BOWLING TERMS, 


Break.—When a player fails to knock down the 
ten pins with the two balls allowed each frame. 

Railroad, or Bridge.—When pins Nos. 7 and 10 
are left standing after first ball in any frame. 

Chalk Box.—Box at the foul line in which the 
shoes are chalked to prevent slipping. 

Dead Wood.—Pins which have been bowled down 
and remain either on the alley or in the pin pii. 
Dead wood must always be cleared from alley before 
another ball is rolled. 

Foot Mark.—A horizontal line drawn directly 
across the alley, ‘‘the centre point of which line 
on the alley shall be 60 feet from the centre of the 
head pin spot.’’ 

Frame.—One of the ten equal parts into which the 
game is divided, corresponding to the innings of a 
baseball game. 

Triangle.—The outline at the extreme end of the 
ancy on which the pins are arranged. 

utter.—The two troughs, one on each side of 
the alley, into which the balls roll when leaying the 
alley from the sides. 

Lofted Ball.—One which upon leaving a 
hand bounces one or more times on the a 
its way to the pins. 

Pin Pit.—Space back of the alley into which the 
pins fall when bowled from the alley. 

Pin Boy.—Boy who returns the ball, 
resets the pins. 

Runway.—Raised slides at each side of the gut- 
ters over which the balls are returned to the players. 

Run.—Space to the rear of the foul line, over 
which the player runs before casting the ball. 

Poodle.—W hen the ball rolls into the gutter before 
striking a pin. 

Spare.—When all the pins have been removed 
from the alley with two balls. 

Strike.—When all the pins are knocked down by 
the first ball rolled in a single frame. 

A Double Header.—Two consecutive strikes. 

A Turkey.—Three consecutive strikes. 


layers 
ey on 


casts and 


HOMING PIGEONS. 
JOHN C. FISCHER, Secretary of the National Federation of American Moming Pigeon Fanciers. 
The principal event in the sport of homing pigeons that occurred in 1903 was the breaking of the record 


for average speed maintained in a 100 
J, Lautz, of Buff?lo. 


-mile race by several hundred ya : 
Few people realize the enormous speed at which a pigeon can travel. 


yards per minute by a bird owned by Wm. 
The record is an 


average of 2,511.87 yards per minute for 100 miles, or, at the rate of nearly a mile and a half a minute 


AVERAGES FOR 1903. 
The loft of Adolph Busch of the Staten Island, N. Y., district, has made the best national general average 


for the full distance. 


400 and 500 miles, during the Old Bird 
Buffalo district of the National Federation. 


Series of races of 1903, in competition with the members of the 
Average speed, 976.23 yards per minute. 


OLD BIRD SERIES. 





Name City or Town. 
James Male. cra pace Ea Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Kotmair & Schlenbaker.......... Baltimore, Md........ 
Joseph N., Tront........ eee EN Camden, N. J........ 
William Parkinson............. Linsdale, R. I........ 
Joseph Kavanaugh............... Cleveland, O.......... 
A. Seidenbecher................. Chicago, Ill.........: 
Charles H. Taylor.............. . ¡Frankfort, Pa........ 
James T. Earle................. -| Jersey City. N. J..... 
Charles H. Miller................ Lansdale, Pa......... 
C. Stanley Sale.................- Louisville, Ky........ 
Henry I. MOCK..... 6e 2 9 v yan . |Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Fred May.. rra a a .. |Minneapolis, Miun.... 
Bamberger & Folm.............. Philadelphia, Pa...... 
T. W.MOITOW.... x yb e Philadelrhia, Pa...... 
George F. Kuett.............. ...|Paterson, N. J....... 
Filsinger & Breman..... xq qu Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Adolph Busch.............. eee -|Staten Island, N. Y.. 
R. As Hutton cross mnn Washington, D. C.... 
Js We Cd EE EES Newark, N. J........ 





. 


.. 


. 


oe 


. 


ee 


oe 


ee 


| Distance. Districts, | Speed. 

100 to500 |Buffalo, N. Y............. 976.2 
100 to 500 |Baltimore, Md., No. 2..... 1,015.03 
100 to 500 |Camden, N. J........... SCC 94.61 
..| 100to500 |Central Falls, R, I......... 881.47 
..| 100to500 {Cleveland O............... 894.78 
O to 500 |Chicago, Ill....... O 931.83 

100 to 500 Frankford, |y RD MODE. 1,154.0 
100 to 500 | Hudson County, N. J...... 1,090.24 
to 500 | Lansdale, Pa............... 917.69 
..| 100 to 500 |Louisville, Ky.............. 51.27 
100 to 500 | Greater New York.......... 1,145.96 
100 to 500 |Minneapolis, Minn....... ...| 1,079.77 
100 to 500 |Philade pnia, ¡e AA 26.21 
100 to500 |West P Haacinnie, Pa..... 1,148.85 
100 to 500 | Paterson, N. J............ 1,094.82 

..] 100 to 500 |Syraeuse N. Y............ 877. 

.-| 100 to 600 |Staten Island, N. Y........ 1,041.72 
..| 100to600 |Washington, D. C......... 835.56 
et 100 to 600 Essex County, N, J......... 909.35 


The loft of Adolph Busch of the Staten Island, N. Y, district, has made the best national general average 


speed from 100, 200, 


with all the districts of the National Federation, 


00, 400, 500 and 600 miles, durivg the : 
i Average speed, 1,041.72 yards per minute, 


Old Bird Seres of races of 1903, in competition 


YOUNG BIRD SERIES, 





Name. City or Town. | Distance. Districts. - | Speed. 
Thomas R. Barr. ................ Buffalo N. Y.......... 100to300 |Buffalo N, Y,............. ,033.09 
Jonn Staub......o.ooooooomoomo... Buffalo, N. Y.......... 100 to 300 | West Side, Buffalo, N, Y...| 1,020.39 
Charles Fick................:... Baltimore, Md.......... ! 100to300 |Baltimore, Md., No. 1..... 1,231.28 
J. W. Bo0th.................... Newark, N. J.......... | 100t0300 |Essex County........-..-... ,057.06 
James Watmuff................. Jamestown, N, Y....... 1 100 to 300 |Jamestown, N. Y..... EM 25.18 
Bernard Roth................... ¡ Brooklyn, N. Y........ | 100 to 300 |Greater New York........... 1,062.50 
William CoMpa...............-. l Paterson, N. J......... 100 to 300 |Paterson. N. J............ 1,067.61 
Joseph Doyle............ eese. Staten Island, N. Y...| 100to300 |Staten Island, N. Y....... 918. 
Oscar Adolph................... j Elizabeth, N. J........ | 100to300 |Elizabeth, N. J............ 1,011.41 
E. Claus...... TT e.e... | Pittsburg, Pa.......... 100 to 200 Pittsburg, Pa.............. 1,071.43 
R, A. Huntt........oo.o..».»-.. | Waskin D. O0...... 100 to 200 |Washington, D, C......... 1,021.43 
S. J. Schreck. *«"»eoct*99*.8206€02499099292995299* Louisvil e Ky. 9060000... HM 100 to 200 Louisville. Ky. VE e vf .s....» o 114.29 
Daniel McCarthy. ...........».». Detroit, Michi 00 to 200 | Western Detroit, Mich......] 1,075,04 








————————————————- 
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YOUNG BIRD SERIES—Continued, 
Name. ` City or Town. | Distance. Districts, | Speed. 
William Wagner............ e. ..|Baltimore, Md.......... 100 to 200 |Balrimore, Md.. No. 2...... 1,140.00 
J. N. Ladenburger.............. e | Cincinnati, O.......... 100 to 200 |Cincinnati, O........ PER . 1,204.70 
J. T. Peacock................... | Central Falls, R. I.....| 100to200 ¡[Central Falls, R. l.......... 928.36 
Charles French... ii cheese ern Cleveland, O........... 100 to 200  |Cleveland, O............... 1,053.95 
Big DCIS adie dip een Em e iU Ill..... LESS 100 to 200 |Chicago, Ill......... ees urs 1,023.23 
Henry Beach... sues ore Rr s Fort Wayne, Ind....... 100 to 200 | Fort rdc ING E 791.60 
Peter Nelson... Frankford, Pa..........| 100to200 |Frankford, Pa.............. 1,110.46 
Martin Lester... v err Germantown, Pa........ 100to200 |Germantown, Pa........... 1,022.25 
Ne Bi CORPS oeesson se ia . |Lansdale, Pa........... | 100to200 |Lansdale, Pa............... 1,088.26 
Otto Castner uerg cen be bs NN EE Rochester, N. Y........ 100 to 200 ¿Monroe County, N. Y........ 910.44 
George J. C, Steffen........... .. |Milwaukee, Wis......... | 100to200 [IMilwaukee, Wis............ 1,125.11 
Charles Doerr............... ....|Philadelphia, Pa........ | 100to 200 |Philadelphia, Pa........... 913.05 
J. A. Ferguson. .......... ee. .-..|Minneapolis, Minn...... | 100to200 |Minneapolis, Minn......... 1,086.42 
Isaac Kemp.......... eee een Jersey City, N. J...... i 100, 200, 300 | Hudson County, N. J........ 1,080.42 


The loft of Charles Fick, of Baltimore, Md, dist:ict No, 1, has made the best national general average 
speed from 100, 150, 200 and 300 miles, during the Young Bird Series of races of 1908, i ompetition wi 
the districts of the National Federation, Average sped, 1,231.38 yards per minute. EE with all 


NATIONAL BLUE RIBBON WINNERS. 
YOUNG BIRD SERIES. 


The Dark, C. H. M., 10,174, flown by William, P. Betts, of the West Side district, Buffalo, N. Y.. has 
made the best speed from the 100-mile station during the Young Bird Series of races. 6 1903, ía icon 
with all the districts of the National Federation. Average speed, 1,579.75 yards per minute. 

















Color and Sex |Reg. No. | — Name., - — District. Town or City. | Place. | 

Dark, C, H. | M 10,174| Wm. P, Betts..... |West Side....... Buffalo, N. Y........|First....) 100 | 1,579.75 
B., e. C....|M 9,801|Ernest B. Walker...|West Side.......|Buffalo, N, Y........[Second..| 100 1,565.74 
B., C. C.... | M 12,309) A, Teis. ...........|Chicago......... Chicago, Jll..... oo. |First....| 150 1,437.47 
B., C..C.... |M ,2,290| A, Teis. .. .... .....|Chicago......... Chicago, ill..... e... JFirst....| 150 1,437.47 
Blue, H.....| M 12,842| Charles Fick....... (Baltimore, No.1..|Baltimore, Md........[Second..| 150 1,433.37 
Smk., C. H. | M 19,950|J. H. Barton.......|Minneapolis..... Minneapolis, Minn....]First....| 200 1,421.32 
B., OG... |M 21,595|J. A. Ferguson. .... |Minneapolis..... Minneapolis, Minn....|Second..| 200 1,409.15 
B., OR... | M 13,028 |John Hatter....... |Baltimore, No*1. |Baltimore, Md........|First....| 300 1,389.52 
Blue, H..... M 12.763 |John Hatter....... Baltimore, No. 1. (Baltimore, Md........ Second. .| 300 1,385.72 





The Dark, C. H. M., 10,174, flown by William P. Betts, of the West Side district of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
broken all previous records from the 100-mile station during the Young Bi:d Series of races of 1903, Liberated 
at Girard, Pa., August 22, at 10.25 a. m., arriving at the home loft at 12.14.45 p. m. .Average speed of 


1,579.75 yards per minute. 
OLD BIRD SERIES. 


——^v———————————————MÁ———ÓÓR AT UUU———————À———————M à 
Color and Sex; Reg. No, ] Name. — | District, — | Town or City. | Place. | Dist. | Speed. ` 
B., C. H....| è 9,730|Jas. N. Ladenburger.|Cincinnati.......|Cincinnati, OQ.........|First....| 100 1,337.10 
Slate, C. C..| R 11,880 |Wagner & Kisinger. .|Cincinnati...,..-|Cincinnati, O..... ....|Second..| 100 1,330.07 
4 Q. H....| J 20,226 A. Lawrence....... |Hudson......... | Jersey City, N. J.....|First....| 200 1,371.03 
Blue, C.....| J 20,219 |A. Lawrence....... |Hudson......... [Jersey City, N. J.....|First....| 200 1,371.03 
Black, OG" C. J 2,592 A. Lawrence. ...... Hudson. .0.. 100.0. Jersey City, N, J. ..0. First. eee 200 1,371.03 
Black, C. C.|GA33,638 Isaac Kemp........|Hudson......... | Jersey City, N. J.....[Second..| 200 1,355.09 
4 D C€....]W 12|Walter Bros. .......|Essex...........| Newark, N. J........]First....| 300 1,460.87 
Blue, C. .bo.o J 5,377 Eli Moreton. .... eege Essex. ... . se ...o Newark, N. J. e 9.0999 Second. . 300 1,458.87 
4, € H...[NH15,677 [William Wagner....|Baltimore, No. 2. |Baltimore, Md........|First....| 400 1,389.79 

. H...|NH15,9884 William Wagner....|Baltimore. No. 2. | Baltimore, Md........|Second..| 400 1,388.75 

Blue, H....| R 23,090 | Adolph Busch..... .|Staten Island....| Staten Island, N. Y..|First....| 500 1,111.33 
B.. C. S. C.| J 8,066 |Peter Nelson. ...... Frankford. ...... Frankford, Pa........¡Sccond..| 500 1,109.97 
Blk, C, C..| R 11,835 |Wagner & Kisinger. .|Cincinnati....... Cincinnati, O.........|First....| 600 651.29 
B.. €. C....] J 7,503 |Wagner & Kisinger. .)Cincinnati....... Cincinnati, O......... Second..| 600 649.14 


The loft of Charles Fick, of Baltimore district No. 1. has made the best general average speed during 
the Young Bird Series of races of 1903, from 100, 150, 200 and 300 miles, breaking all previous records in 
competition with all the districts of the National Federation. Average speed, 1,231.38 yards per minute, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN HOMIN G PIGEON FANCIERS. 
ACCEPTED RECORDS, 
Birds over a year old. 





Distance. Sp rct Minnie; hen Owner. Loft at 
100 miles......... A 2,511.87 yards. 1900 |William J. Lautz....t..........«..... Buffalo, 
200 miles............ 1,893.59 yards. 1897 |C. H. WatchmaN......ooooooooooo..o. Baltimore, 
300 mileS............ 1, yards. 1896 |F. Rouff.......... AO EAS Detroit. . 
400 mileS............ 1,700.73 yards. 1902 |D. W. Busson........... OCCUPER New Egypt, N. J. 
500 miles............ 1,608.04 yards. 1898 |William J. Lautz.................... Buffalo. 
600 miles............ 1,308.99 yards. 3896. |J. fg ve WEE A EE E Philadelphia. 
700 miles............ 1,546.97 yards, 1898 |William J. LautZz.............o....... Buffalo. 
836 miles............ 60 h., 24 m. 7902 [Reuben Peters..................¿....] Pittsburg. 
1,004 miles............ 8 days, 3 h., 5 m., 30 s. 1902 |Henry Beach........... eee eee eee Fort Wayne. 





. Record for highest average speed for flve races at 100, 200, 300, 400 and 500 milcs, 1,394.68 yards per 
minute, in 1900, by bird owned by H. Robertson, of Brooklyn. , , 
Best national general average for six races at 100, 200, 300, 400, 500 and 600 miles, 1,177.19 yards per 
minute, in 1899, bird owned by Charles Bang, Staten Island. 


ACCEPTED RECORDS, 
Birds under a year old. 





Distance, | Yards Per Minute. | Moe Owner, | Loft at 

E De eee 

100 MNCS Sosa or ws . 1,579.75 yards. 1903 [William P. Bett3S...............o..... | Buffalo. 

150 miles............ 1,800.85 yaids. 1900. |F. G. Thou... ei ee ee RR Rochester. 

200 miles............ 1,875.45 yards. 1894 |P. CG Clark...... EEN Philadelphia, 

300 miles............ 1,665.83 yards. 19001 |F. S. Pete, neau Buffalo, 

400 miles............ 1,060.97 yards. 1896 |J. Eberle...... O A E tr Philadelphia, 

500 miles............ 586.70 yards. 1897 |H. HunsbergeT......o.oooooooooooo.. Philadelphia. 

600 miles............ 557.75 yards. 1897 |G. W. ShaffeT...........«o<oooooo.o.o.. Cream Ridge, N. J 


b Bee? ecnerel average fer 100, 186 and 200 yards, 1,856.78 yards per minute, made in 1897, by bird owned 
y A, Busch. 

. , Best national general average, 100, 150, 200 and $00 yards, 1,231.38 yards per minute, made in 1903, by 
bird owned by C. Fick, Baltimore, 


a | 
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BILLIARDS. 


The National Association of Amateur Billiardists 
conducted its fourth annual tournament in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., during the first two weeks in February. 
'Phe best amateur players in the United States were 
entered, as the Amateur Athletic Union decided to 
join with the N. A. : in holding but one 
championship meeting. The highest honors were 
curried off by Wilson P. Foss, the A. A. U. cham- 
pion of 1902. He won a leg 9n the Eagle Cup, first 
prize in the tournament, the high-run prize and the 
grand average prize, The result of the games fol- 
lows. The tie between Gardner and Floss was played 
off and was won by Foss: 





o . 

EI &is 

Players in 14-inch Balk- | ys] gs] ng |og |^ 
Line Tournament. Glaf ob | ae | a 

Bel Säi Ba | sq | 3 

o jo tà o ri 
W.P.Foss, Haverstraw, N.Y.. Di 1/18 12-16)12.12| 2 
E. W.Gardner, Passaic, N.J.. 5| 1112 8.78] 58 
C. F. Conklin, Chicago, Ill... 3 3/10 10-29| 6.42| 59 
J.B.Stark, Wilkesbarre, Pa...| 2|. 4| 718-30| 6.du, 44 
Dr, L, L. Mial, N. Y. City... 2 4| 8 4-37] 7.31] wW 
F. Poggenburg, N. Y. City... d 4| 912-32| 7.51) 71 
A. Townsend, B'klyn, N.Y...] 2| 4| 911-32| 7.45; b9 


A three-cushion professional contest between Lloyd 
Jevne, of Chicago, and Louis Barutel, of Paris, was 


Cure won and lost the same number of games, but 
Vignaux received the championship emblem by 
making the best grand average. The result follows: 





Players in 18-inch Balk- : e 
e Tournament. 


Average. 


| High Run. 








N Grand 


.90| 136 


SHA 
e 
N: 
co 


Maurice Vignaux, of France... 2 
George Sutton, of New York... 2 
Louis Cuie, of France......... 2 
George Slosson, of New York... 


RECORDS, 


Three-Bal Straight Rail.—1531, by Maurice Vig- 
naux, at Paris, France, in a match with George F. 
Slosson, April 10-14, 1880. j 

Cushion Caroms.—77, by William Sexton, at Tam- 
many Hall, New York City, against Jacob Schaefer, 
December 19, 1881. Best tournament average, 10, 
in a game of 200 points, by Jacob Schaefer, at 
Chicago, November 10, 1887. 

Balk-Line Game (8-inch).—329, by Maurice Vig- 
naux, at Paris, in January, 1884. He also made 
the highest average at this game, 44 52-67, in the 
same game.  Fourteen-inch, anchor nurse, allowed: 
566, by Jacob Schaefer, at New York, December 16, 











x 


played in New York, August 3-4-5, Jevne won by 1893. Amateur records, 14-inch: 139, by W. ; 
a score of 150 to 147. MeCreery, of St. Louis, Mo. Best average, 300- 

The international tournament for professionals was point game, 18 12-16, by W. P. Foss, at New York 
held in Paris,in February. Vignaux, Sutton and City, February 7, 1903. 

POOL. E 

In a contest for championship honors at pool be- Eby .......404—13 15 915 2111615 5 510 O 
tween Grant Eby and William Clearwater, played in 911 6 0 914 515 102 =800 
Pittsburg, Pa., on January 30, Eby won by a score 
of 600 to 466. The last twenty-three plays of each Clearwater ..3850— 0 2 0 4 013 4 O 01010 5 
man are given herewith: 156 4 914 4 110 0 5 5406 

CURLING. 


; W. H. SMITH, ex-Secretary Nabional Curling Association. 


The curling season of 1903 was noteworthy for 
the fact that a team representing the Royal Cale- 
donian Club, of Scotland, visited the New World and 
played matches in both the United States and Can- 
ada. While the Scotchmen had no trouble in beat- 
ing the clubs in the United States, they met with 
more than one upset in 
Canada. The most impor- 
tant match of the curlers 
from the Old Sod took 
lace at the St. Nicholas 
tink, in New York City. 
and the men of the Royal 
Caledonian Club were the 
winners, the score being 
12 to 54. The clubs that 
played against the Scots 
in this mateh were as 
follows: Boston C. C., 
St. Andrews C. C., Thistle 
C. C., Manbattan C. O., 
Empire C. C., Van Cort- 
landt C. C., Jersey City C. 
C. and Caledonian C. C. 
The only clubs that scored 
a greater number of 
points than the Royal 
Caledonian repre- 
sentatives were the teams 
of the St. Andrews C. C., 
the Boston C. C. and the 
Caledonian C. C., of New 
York. The record of this 
match in detail is as fol- 


lows: 
RINK NO. 1. — Royal 
Caledonian C. C.—H. Mur- 





RINK NO. 4.—Royal Caledonian O. C.—B. Murray, 
Dr. Kirk, R. Johnstone, R. Bramwell; skip, 9. Van 
Cortlandt C. C.—Charles Ogden, A. P. Roth, P. I. 
Gilmartin, W. Fraser; skip, 2 


RINK NO. 4.— Royal Caledonian C. C.—B. Murray, 
Davidson, R. 


Johnstone, T. MeMillan, E. T. Sim- 
son; skip, 10. Empire 
City C. Watt, T. 
Wigley, W. Manwell, J. 
T. Conley ; skip, 6. 

RINK NO. 6.— Royal 
Caledonian C. C. — Dr. 
Provan, M. Sanderson, R. 
R. Gordon, R. Cousin; 
skip, 7. Caledonian C, C. 
W. Mitchell, T. Archi- 
S bald, H. Archibald, J. 
| Stalker; skip, 9. Š 
. RINK NO. 7.— Royal 

Caledonian ©. C. — Dr. 
. Provan, D. Bentley Mur- 

ray, M. Sanderson, D. R. 
Gordon; skip, 13. Man- 
' hattan ©. C.—J. 
Gregor, W. Stalker, W. 
|! Stewart, D. G. Morrison; 
Skip, 8. 

RINK NO. 8.— Royal 
Caledonian C. C.—J. Scott 
Davidson, J. Johnstone, J. 
McMillan, A. T. Simson; 
skip, 5. Jersey City C. 
C.—R. A. McKnight, D. 
F. Edwards, E. I. Ed- 
wards, S. Edwards; 
skip, 4. 

SS Grand total—Royal Cale- 

=] donian C. 


ray, Dr. Kirk, R. Jobn- EES 22 qe UT C., 72; amalga- 
stone, R. Bramwell; skip, POSEE YO z ——— À 7" mated clubs, 54, 
9. St. Andrews C. C.— » . Curling at Van Cortlandt Park. This was easily the 


Forrest Macnee, John 
Rennie, W. H, Smith, H. Boyd; skip, 10. 

RINK NO. 2.—Royal Caledonian C. C.—D. Murray, 
W. Henderson, H. Prain, E. Gibson; skip, 10. Bos- 
ton C. C.—J. T. Paul, J, Bucknerr, J. A. Pettigrew, 
Jobn MeGraw; skip, 11 i 

RINK NO 3.—Royal Caledonian C. C.—D. Murray, 
W. Henderson, H. Prain, E. Gibson; skip, 9. Thistle 
C. C.—John Gray, George Turnbull, Alex. Mackay, 


| J. Thaw; skip, 4. 


ee 


greatest bonsplel ever held 
in América. After this match the Scots went to 
Paterson, N. J., where they defeated the members 
of the Country Club by a score of 18 to 15. There 
was practically no outdoor ice in the vicinity of New 
York last Winter, so the local experts had very lit- 
tle practice. : 
The international match for the Gordon Medal be- 
tween Canadian and American Curlers took place at 
Utiea. The Canadians turned the tables on the 
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Americans, who had won in 1902, and earned a 
rather easy victory. 
the Utica Club team captured the Gordon Medal 
match, open to American clubs. This contest was 
also held in Utica. Besides the Utica clubs, the 
Bt. Andrews C. C., e£ New York; Thistle C. C., of 


New York; Yonkers C. C. and Terrace City C. G., 
of Yonkers, were also represented in the contest. 

The only match in tbe vicinity of the metropolis 
was the one for the possession of the Mitchell Medal, 
which took place at the Hoboken Rink. The Thistle 
Club, of this city, was the victor. 


TRAP SHOOTING, 1903. 
DUNCAN CURRY. 


So far as trap shooting is concerned, the past 
season has been highly successful, and while, thanks 
to the efforts of the “AMERICAN,” there is very 
little shooting at live birds, except in a few isolated 
parts of the country, there has been a steady and 
healthy growth of target shooting. 

The elimination of live pigeons as targets has 
brought hundreds of new shooters into the game that 
have hitherto refused to have anything to do with 
a sport which depended for its success on unneces- 
sary cruelty to pigeons. 

It is only necessary to state that at the Grand 
American Handicap this year, which was shot at 
Kansas City, the Interstate Association, bowing to 
the inevitable, provided targets instead of live birds, 
and that 200 shooters during the week broke over 
101,000 targets and found that it required quite as 
much skill to smash the clay birds as it did to bring 
down half-crippled pigeons. 

More than twenty years ago there was agitation 
in many of the States against the use of live birds 
in trap shooting, and a number of schemes were 
suggested and tried. One that found favor with 
shooters was an invention of A. H. Bogardus, a 
famous trap shooter, who constructed glass balls filled 
with light feathers. These balls had a good tra- 
jectory when thrown from traps and possessed the 
advantage of disintegrating instantly when hit. They 
were costly and fragile and were not used long. The 
ordinary ‘‘blue-rock’’ or ‘‘clay pigeon," with its disc- 
like construction, seems to be the most practical 
substitute for live birds so far invented. With mod- 
ern traps capable of throwing the discs at almost all 
angles, shooters find the element of uncertainty 
nearly as strong in shooting these targets as in 
aiming at living pigeons, although the clay birds fol- 
low a constant trajectory after they are thrown. 

At the Grand American Handicap at targets, 
which was held at Blue River Park, Kansas City, 
on April 14, 15, 16 and 17, there were 179 entries 
and the purse amounted to $1,837.20. The contest- 
ants shot at 100 targets, 25 at each at four sets 
of traps. 

After an exciting contest the winner turned up 
in M. Diefenderfer, of Wood River, Neb., who broke 


' ber, E. 


94 targets from the 16-yard mark, and captured a 
handsome trophy and $154 in prize money. 

The other winners were M. E. Hensler, 93, $165; 
L. Squire and C. B. Adams, 92, won $137.50 each; 
J. M. Hughes, H. Seovee, C. M. Powers, A. J. Stau- 

C. Fort, D. Elliott, S. Foley and M. Thomp- 
Son broke 91 each and won $56.60 each; C. W. 
Budd, E. Brady and T. Irwin broke 90 each, and 
R. O. Heines, C. O. Le Compte, E. J. Chingren broke 
89 each; F. Gilbert, F. C. Riebl, P. C. Ward and E. 
Rike broke 88 each; the 90s, 898 and 88s won $30.80 
each. W. H. Heer, G. Roll H. C. Watson, I. L. 
Wade, H. Stege, W. D. Townsend, L. Rue and S. A. 


Smith broke 87 each and won $23 each; H. C. 
Hirschey, J. A. R. Elliott, A. S. Tolsma, H. N. 
Airby, D. T. Timberlake and G. K. Mackie broke 
86 each and won $18.40 each; J. T. Atkinson, D. 


Linderman, A. Mermond, A. Frank, H. Sanderson, 
W. Clayton, J. P. Leggett, S. A. Sherman and E. 
W. Patrick broke 85 each and won $8.15 each. 

One of the novelties of the past season was the 
erection of several shooting towers in this country. 
Instead of the targets or blue rocks being thrown 
from the ground, the traps are set in wooden towers 
about fifty feet in the air. 

There they are fed by a man in the air, while 
levers on the ground hurl the targets in any desired 
direction. This, of course, makes the target more 
difücult to hit and more nearly resembles field shoot- 
ing than it would have been thought possible with a 
purely mechanical contrivance. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that few shooters, no matter how 
expert, are able to break very many targets under 
these conditions, and as a result many such towers 
are being erected around Greater New York. 

One of the newest and most complete towers of 
this kind was erected last year by the members of 
the Frog Inn Gun Club, whose picturesque home is 
located on the shores of Thurston’s Creek, near Idle- 
wild, on Jamaica Bay. 

The Frog Inn Club, which is composed of a num- 
ber of well-known Brooklynites, boasts of the only 
tower of this kind on Long Island, and was the 
second club in the country to adopt this style of 
shooting. 


SPORTING SUMMARY. 


INTERNATIONAL 
(Copyright, 1903, 


Yachting.—The Reliance, the American cup de- 
fender, defeated the challenging Shamrock III. in 
three straight races for the America’s Cup, off Sandy 
Hook, New York, August 22, 25 and September 3 

Lawn Tennis.—The Doherty brothers, representing 
England, beat the American defenders of the Davis 
Cup, W. A. Larned, R. D. Wrenn and G. L. Wrenn, 
Jr., by four matches to one, on the Longwood Cricket 
Club grounds, Boston, August 4, 7 and 8. 

The Doherty brothers also won the American 
championships in both singles and doubles in August. 

Robert Le Roy and W. C. Grant, American play- 
ers, won the championship of Europe in both singles 
and doubles at The Hague, Holland, September 5, 
and at Homburg, Germany, August 29 

-Chess.—The Brooklyn Chess Club, with an all- 
American team, beat the London Chess Club’s all- 
British team by 5% games to 4% in the annual cable 
match for the Newnes Trophy April 3 and 4. 

The Oxford and Cambridge students beat the rep- 
resentatives of the American colleges by 3% games 
to 2% in their annual cable match for the Rice 
Trophy March 27 and 28. 

Cricket.—The Gentlemen of Philadelphia sent a 
picked team to England in June and played abroad 
for over two months with the strongest English 
elevens. They won seven games, lost six and drew 
three, The teams they defeated were Notts, Gleu- 
cestershire, Kent County, Lancashire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Leicestershire and Surrey. 

Handball.-—Timothy Twohill, of Ireland, and 
Michael Egan, of Jersey City, played a series of best 


e. o 





SPORTS FOX 1903. 
by W. R. Hearst.) 


in fifteen games for the world's championship. The 
first seven games were played in Egan's bome court 
June 23, and were won by him, and the American also 
took the first game in Ireland, Júly 13, ending the 
match with eight straight victories. i . 

Lacrosse.—A picked team, representing Oxford and 
Cambridge, made an Ainerican tour in June and July 
winning a majority of games played with American 
college teams. They played the American champions, 
the Crescent A. C., June 16, and were beaten by 
4 goals to 3. 

Automobiling.—The great international race in 
Ireland, July 2, resulted in a victory for M. Jenatzy, 
representing Germany. Frenchmen won second, 
third and fourth places. None of the three Amer- 
ican representatives finished the course. 

Golf.—A picked team of Oxford and Cambridge 
players, mostly graduates, toured the United States 
in the Fall and won a large majority of their 
matches, beating the American college team. They 
were beaten in a close match by a selected all-Amer- 
ican team, however. 

Rifle Shooting.—The all-American Rifle Team 
beat the representatives of Great Britain, Canada, 
Natal, Norway, France and Australia in the inter- 
national match for the Palma Trophy at Bisley, Eng- 
land, July 11. The best seores were America, 1,570; 
Great Britain, 1,555; Canada, 1,518 

Athletics.—Arthur F. Duffy, the American sprinter, 
won the English championship at 100 yards in 10 
seconds, at Northampton, July 4, Duffy also won a 
special invitation 100-yard dash in 10 seconds, beat- 
ing R. W. Wadsey, the crack English sprinter, at 
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He later created a new 


Wolverhampton, June 28. 
and 


Irish record of 9 4-5 seconds for 100 yards, 
was not beaten from scratch while abroad. 


games withdrew, and did not come. 

Rowing.—The stewards of the Henley regatta re- 
fused the entries of two of America's crack scullers 
Juvenal rowed for the Dia- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


—Titus and Demourelle. 


T11 


ace, and was 
second heat 


mond Sculls, the great international 
badly beaten by 


J. Beresford in hi 
July 7 


Billiards.—Slosson and Sutton, two of the best 
American professional billiard players, took part in 
the world’s international championship tournament 
at 18-inch balk-line billiards at Paris in January, and 
Sutton tied with Vignaux and Cure, both Frenchmen, 
for first place. ‘The tie was never played off. 


SPORTS FOR 1908. 


(Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst.) 


Basketball—(1) Yale, 7—1; (2) Columbia, 5—3; 


fer Prineet EE 4—4; (*4) Cornell, 2—6; (*4) Harvard, Pennsylvania, 3; (9) Williams, 2 


(6) Amherst, 9; (7) Georgetown, 8; (8) University of 


Baseball —(1) Brown, (2) Princeton, (3) Harvard, 
E cogs ec Columbia, 2—1; (*1) Cornell, 2—1; (4) Yale, (5) University of Pennsylvania. 
a Harvard, 1—2; (*3) "University of Pennsylvania, Rowing—(1) Cornell, (2) Georgetown, (3) Wni- 
versity of Wisconsin, (4) University of Pennsylvania, 
— Ghess—(1) Soluble, TY 416; (2) Yale (5) Syracuse, (6) Columbia. Dual Race—(1) Yale, 
(3) Harvard, 6—6; (4 Princeton, 3% Le: e (2) Harvard. 
lar Tournament (9,1 ornell, 5—3; Si eer of Lawn Tennis—Singles—(1) University of Pennsyl- 
Pennsylvania, 416—315; (3) Brown, vania, (2) Columbia. Doubles—(1) Yale, (2) 
rum —(1) West Point, 35—10 a 2 A olumbla, Columbia. 
21—14; (3) Cornell, 22—23; (4) Y ale, 19—26; (5) Golf—(1) Harvard, (2) Princeton, Gy TYale, (4) 
University of Pennsylvania, 16—29; '(6) Harvard, fUniversit Ds of Pennsylvania, (5) tColumbia. 
12—33. Football—(In progress). fPrinceton, Yale, Dart- | 


Ice Hockey—(1) Harvard, 3—0; (2) Yale, 3—2; 
Columbia, 2—3; (4) Princeton, 2— (withdrew); 
Brown, 0—3. 

Athletics—(1) Yale, 4115; (2) Harvard, 41; (3) points lost. 

(4) Princeton, 1115; (5) Syracuse, 11; *Tied for place as indicated. 


COMPARATIVE SPEED RECORDS FOR ONE MILE. 


mouth, Columbia, Harvard. 
( 3} 
(5 
16; 


Cornell, +Estimated form. 


Scores alone or in front of dashes indicate games 
or points won; those after dashes indicate games or 


FOR ALL KINDS OF LOCOMOTION. 


(Copyright, 1903, by W. 








Means oy Ti 
Record. Locomo- MS Course, : Conditions, Record Holder. Date 
tion. i . . 
Railroad train.|Steam..... 0:32 Track... Fav'ble wind and grade..|Empire State Express 
Wa ¡e New York State...... May 10, 1893 
Homing pigeon |Flying..... 0:40 In air...... ..|Computed from average 





Automobile... |Gasoline... | 0:46 Straight road. . Against time in France. .|M. es Paris. ..... 
Motor Bicycle. |Gasoline... | 0:55 2-5/5-lap track. Against time. .......... Albert Champion, Chas. 
e River Park...... ....[Sept. 7, 1903 
Bicycle....... Man.......| 0:57 4-5/Straight track.|Following R. R. locomo- 
tive with wind shield..|C. M. Murph Long 
. . m Island, New y. AN June 30, 1899 
Automobile... |Steam..... 1:01 Circular track, [Against time....... eus C. Cannon, Provi- 
dence, R. I..... +... |Sept. 27, 1903 


1:03 
1401 


Automobile Be . 


| Straight road.. 
Bicycle....... 


Speed trial against time. 
5-lap track, 


Electricity.. 
M In motor paced race. 


AL, nee e 


Motor tandem.|Two men...| 1.18 1-5|Circular track. |In competition......... Henshaw and Hedstrom, 
: e Buffalo, N. Y........ Aug. 13, 1901 
Running......|Horse... 1:35 1-2|Straight track. | Speed trial against time. Sa AOT. Monmouth "E 28 1900 
š ! ark, N. J......... | Aug. a 
Tandem bicycle Two men...| 1:37 3-5| Circular track. | Motor pace against time. McCarthy and Munroe, E 
Brockton, Mass...... Oct, 3,1899 


Quad. bicycle.. 
Triplet bicycle. 
Sext. biycle... 


1:40 
1:40 2-5|Circular track. 
1:41 1-b5|Circular track. 


Four men.. Circular track. | Motor pace against time. 


Three men.. Motor pace against time. 


Six men.... Motor pace against time. 


Quint. bicycle. |Five men. ..| 1:46 2-5|Circular track. 


Polo.—The English team that had promised to 
come over to America for a series of international 
| Motor pace against time. 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


y bridge. MasS......... Aug. 1,1898 
Bicycle....... Mins 1:53 2-5|Circular track. | Without pace..........|W. M. Samuelson, Salt 
; Lake City, Utah...... July 25, 1901 
Steamship.... |Steam..... 1:55 2-5|On ocean.....|Computed from average 
speed for best 24 hours |'"Deutschland," between 
i London and New York.| Aug. —, 1900 
Pacing....... Horse...... 1:56 1-4|Circular track. | Against time with run- 
i ning pace and wind 
l shield attachment. Dan Patch............ |Sept, —, 1903 
Trotting...... Horse. ...-. 1:58 1-2! Circular track. [Against time with run- 
ning pace and wind ¡Lou Dillon; Memphis. 
shield attachment. CNN ie desi ry Oct. 24, 1903 
Team pacing..|Two horses. | 2:05 1-2|Circular track. |Speed trial against time. Ditect Hal and Prince 
Direct, Memphis,Tenn |Oct, 29, 1902 
Team trotting. |Two horses. | 2:08 | Circular track. |Speed trial against time. |The Monk an Equity, ; 
, Memphis, Tenn...... Oct. 28, 1903 
Skating...... el Man, e 2:12 3-8|Straightaway. .| With strong wind behind [Tom onoghne, New- 
i : burg, N. Xisco Feb. 1,1897 
Skating...... .«|Man....... 2:35 3-5! Circular track. | Speed trial against time. |J. S. Ke Montreal, l 
| . Canada... sc eene Feb. 4, 1899 
Relay running.|Four men.. | 3:21 2-5|Circular track. | Each running Y mile... |Wefers - Long-Burke-Ly- 
ons, New York....... Aug. 28, 1898 
Rowing...... «| Eight men..| 4:06 On water. ....|Shell race on river...... University. crew, London.|....... 189 
Running...... MAD... e eg 4:12 3-4 |Circular track. World's rec'd for prof'n'1| W. G. George, London..|Aug. 23, 1886 
Bailing....... Wind...... í :19 1-4|On water..... Computed from average 
speed 64-mile run..... Schooner **Constella- 
tion," L., I. Sound....|July 30, 1895 
Rowing..... . .| Four men 4:23 On water.....4Shell race on river..... . | Hillsdale Crew, London. |....... 
Sculling..... .|Man....... 4:28 On water..... |With strong tide behind. |Jas. Stansbury, London. .| July n 1898 
Walking......|Man.......| 6:23 Circular track. | World's rec’d for prof'n'1|W. Perkins. London.... (June 1, 1894 
Canoeing.....|Man.......| 9:29 Qn water..... ¡Made in paddling race. ..|A. Aik Mackendrick, Jes- 
sup's Neck, L. I...... ¡408 20, 1890 
Man....... 21:11 2-5/In water...... World's rec'd for sil R. Cavill, Australia A, RIVE 


ege 





R. Hearst.) 


speed best 100 miles.|Bird owned by W. J. 


Lautz, Buffalo, N. Y.. 


A. L. Kiker, Brooklyn... 
Robert Walthour, Chas. 
River Park. 


Schineer - Newkirk-Boh- 
man-Brodis, Chicago.. 
Fornwalt - Muhroe- John- 

son, Philadelphia 
Saunders - Pierce-Butler- 
Caldwell-Crooks-Cole- 
man, Cambridge. Mass. 
Callahan - Butler-Pierce- 
Walsh-Coleman, Cam- 


e... 1900 
Nov. 12, 1902 


Noy. 


July 7,1903 


Aug. 20, 1898 
July 30, 1898 


Sept. 26, 1896 


16, 1901 
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Che Theatrical Season, 1902-1903. 


LA TOUCHE 


There are losses and rumors of losses, at the time 
of writing, in the dramatic world, and some mana- 
gers are extremely pessimistic in their views of the 
future. That these forecasts are true only the 
future can elucidate, but it is extremely improbable 
that the quiet now prevailing will continue. The 
fact that new theatres have sprung up and so in- 
creased the area of the dramatic auditorium may 
have something to do with the situation, and, per- 
haps, a catering to the classes rather than to the 
masses may afford a solution. Be it what may, cer- 
tain it is that things theatrical are not so flourish- 
ing in a pecuniary sense as could be wished. 

The amount of new plays produced during the 
past year has been quite up to the average in 
point of nambers—no less than one hundred and sev- 
enty-five or thereabouts having seen the light. In 
this connection it may be noted that that hybrid 
form of entertainments yclept ‘‘musical comedy,”” 
has almost entirely disappeared—at all events, in the 
form that was rampant in bygone years. Vaudeville 


is finding its proper place, and comedians with little 





— New Amsterdam Theatre. 


HANCOCK. 


ability for the boards proper are coming to the con- 
clusion that their proper sphere is anywhere but on 
the legitimate stage. English plays are at present 
in the ascendant, but that is only the turn of the 
wheel, as four or ‘five years ago the case was entirely 
vice versa. 

No new author of any account has sprung up dur- 
ing the past twelve months, but the deus ex machina 
at present, Clyde Fitch, has been as prolific and as 
successful as ever, 

A glance at the other side of the water will show 
that American plays have never been so appreciated 
in Europe as they have been this past year. Even 
the cakewalk has become a fashion with our cousins, 
and they are presumably getting more accustomed to 
our social ways. 

The drama at the moment may be said to be in 
a state of abeyance, but there is absolutely no rea- 
son why it should not continue its upward course, 
despite the glut of new houses. In any case there 
is no reason for alarm, for the stage has its evolu- 
tion as well as everything else. 


SO A STA 


NEW PLAYS PRODUCED IN GREATER NEW YORK—NOVEMBER 1, 1902, TO NOVEMBER 1, 1903. 








S 
2 Name of Play. Theatre. 
a 
NOVEMBER. 
8 |“The Stubbornness of Geraldine’’..| Garrick, 
4 |‘‘La Giaconda”..... E . | Victoria. 
8 |‘‘La Citta Morta”............ .-| Victoria. 
“The garen of Kings”... . ..| Herald Square. 
10 |‘‘The Blind Girl””.............. Third Avenue. 
"Among Those Present”........ |Garden, 
“The Mocking Bird”............| Bijou. 
“The Smart Set””........o.oo.... | New Star. 
11 |“Francesca da Rimini" s ea er , | Victoria, 
12 “A Cigarette Maker’ s Romance”. | Herald Square, 
^ Rouget de ndi Ae A un we | Herald SE 
17 |The Crisis’ EE Wallack's 


“Imprudence”’ Empire. 





o 
3 Name of Play. Theatre. 
a 
NOVEMBER.—Cont. ; 
J7 |‘‘A Prince of, Tatters’’.......... | Metropolis. 
“Not Guilty”........ A New Star. 
19 |‘‘Mary Magdala’’........ eO | Manhattan. 
24 "Phe t Game of Life””............ | Third Avenue. 
““Audrey”........ P als Madison Square. 
“A Kentucky Feud”. ege ers New Star. 
27 |“Fad and Folly””........ daa Mrs. Osborn's. 
DECEMBER, . 
1 |‘‘The Altar of Friendship”...... Knickerbocker, 
2| The KA ii tae ade Irving Place. 
3 |‘‘The Darling of the Gods”...... Belasco. 
8 |“A Montana Outlaw’’.......-.- ‘third Avenue. 
“The Cavalier" Criterion, 


e. .«..... .o... ono... 
D 
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NEW’PLAYS PRODUCED IN GREATER NEW YORK.—Continued. 














Ou o 
ES Name of Play. Theatre. 3 Name of Play. Theatre. 
a 
DECEMBER,—Cont. FEBRUARY. Cont. 
9 |“The Bureaucrat”.............. Irving Place. 16 |“The Jewel of Asia” ee Criterion. 
15 [‘‘The Peddler”................. Fourteenth Street, “Nancy BroWD”............... Bijou. 
“A Remarkable Case”.......... American, 17 |‘‘Resurrection’”’............... . | Victoria, 
16 |‘‘When Johnny Comes Marching 23 |''The Night Before Christmas''...| New Star. 
Home". ors ono ves New York. .. MARCH, 
18 |‘‘At Heidelberg’’............... -| Princess. 2 |‘‘The Bishop's Move”........... Manhattan. 
22 |''A Desperate Chance”......... Grand Opera House. || 9 |''The Dangers of Paris’’......... American, 
23 IS Trick as Irving Place. “A Boy of the Streets””......... Metropolis, 
25 | The Girl With the Green Eyes”. | Savoy. 10 |“ The Sweet Girl”.............. Irving Place. 
29 | “The Power of the Cross’’....... Third Avenue. 16 |‘‘In Convict Stripes”........... Third Avenue. 
“The Crossway9.............. .| Garrick, “Cynthia usos eek ee we S Madison Square, 
‘The Sultan of Sulu” ESO es Wallack's, 17 ¡(“The Prince of Pilsen””......... Broadway. 
“The Billionaire”.............. Daly's. 23 |‘‘Pretty Peggy "................ Herald Square. 
30 |‘‘Alphonse and Gaston" ......... Metropolis. “The Suburban”............ . . . | Academy of Music. 
JANUARY. 30 |‘*The Taming of Helen”......... Savoy. 
9 |‘‘Over Niagara Falls”........... Third Avenue, f APRIL, 
“Gretna Green", A Madison Square. 6 |'*A Little Outcast””............. Third Avenue, 
“Jim BludsO' iaa eser Ix ew Fourteenth Street. “A Modern Crusoe”............ Fitth Avenue, 
6 |‘‘The Great Light”........ EE Irving Place. ; “The Minister's Daughter” DD New Star. 
10 [Oliver Twist ccc etre Carnegie Lyceum. 13 |'"The Starbucks" ............... Daly's, 
12 |‘‘The Bird in the Cage”......... Bijou. 114 |“The Point of View’’........... Mrs. Osborn” S, 


BATON, AE 





MA 





box 








JANUARY.—Cont. APRIL.—Cont. . 

12 |““The Scale of Justice" ......... .| American. 14 IA Fool and His Money"... ...- . Madison Square. 
"Zig-Zag Aliey”..... T New Star. 20 (There and Back””............- Princess, 

14 |'"The Little Princess". .......... Criterion. “The Child Wife”.............. New Star. 

19 |'“Mice and Men”............... Garrick, .| “The Toll Gate Inn''........... Bijou, Brooklyn. 
“Mr. Pick With "escorias Herald Square. 27 |''In the Shadow of he M an .| Third Avenue, 
“The Consul” il ce dn ei Princess, “Running for Office"......... . . | Fourteenth Street. 

20 |‘‘The Wizard of Oz"............ Majestic, ` 
* Noble Blood". ............ e. Irving Place, MAY. 

21 |“Mr. Bluebéatd isses cete Knickerbocker. 4 |“Mickey Finn"........... eee Third Avenue. 
“The Way Women Sin''......... New Star. “Skip T and CO .... sees . [Garrick, 

26 ("For Home and Honor”........ American, 11 |“The NA WAYS Cueca rss Casino. . 

“Defending Her Honor”....... . | Metropolis, 
FEBRUARY. “Who Is Brown?”......... e e| Fifth Avenue. 
2 "The J ames Boys in Missouri"... |'Third Avenue. 18 |‘‘A Working Girl's ,Wrongs"' Wed Third Avenue. 
“Nevada a e .| American. “A Mother's Love””............ . | American. 
D |“The Earl of Pawtucket”....... Madison Square, 21 |‘‘Facing the Music””............ Garrick, t 
9 |‘‘The Frisky Mrs. Johnson’’...... Princess. “The Little Church Around the 
*"The Pastor's Sons" ............ Irving Place. emer"... eese ec sum Rd n . |New Star. 
.|“The Bold Soger Boy" .......... Fourteenth Street. |/25 |‘‘John Henry””............... . - | Herald Square, 
“The Queen of the ighway’ ’,...|New Star. “The Wood Witch””............ Carnegie Lyceum, 


‘Spotless Town''............. Metropolis. “A Wife's Secret””............. New Star. 
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NEW PLAYS PRODUCED IN GREATER NEW YORK.—Continued. 
y o 
a s Name of Play. Theatre. 8 Name of Play. Theatre. 
A 
JUNE. _SEPTEMBER,—Cont. 
1 |‘‘A Game of Hearts’’........... Fifty-eighth Street, ||14 |“Drink”..........ooooooooo.. .. | Academy of Music. 
8 |'"The Blonde in Black’’......... Knickerbocker, “The Jersey Lily”.............. Victoria. 
15 |‘‘The Knickerbocker Girl”....... Herald Square. “A Great Temptation’’.......... Metropolis, 
22 |“The Darling of the Gallery Gods” | Crystal Gardens. 16 |‘‘The Man from Blankley’s’’..... Criterion, 
JULY, ws | “New York Life”.............. New Star. 
I A AA ..|New York Garden. “Rachel Goldstein”............ Grand Opera House. 
AUGUST, 28 |'"Her Own Way”'............... Garrick, 
1 |“The Game of Life’............ Third Avenue. "Dheekera ov os ver dia ds American. 
17 |''Vivian's Papas”.............. Garrick, “Through Fire and Water”...... New Star. 
“A Son of Rest" .........ooo.oo. Fourteenth Street. “When Women Love" .......... Fifty-eighth Street, 
“The Factory Girl”............ Fifty-eighth Street. OCTOBER, . 
24 |“My Wife's E usbands”” Gah geheie Madison Square. 3 ['“Haberkorn””.................. Irving Place. 
“Bewate of Men" .............. Metropolis. 5 |The Spenders”................ Savoy. 
"The Lite Sailor Boys’’........ Third Avenue. “Hearts Courageous”........... Broadway. 
29 |'“The tvil Men Do’’............ American, “The Fisher Maiden””........... Victoria, 
31 ("A Princess of Kensington”..... Broadway. 8 |‘‘Are You My Father?’’........ . | Bijou. 
SEPTEMBER. 12 |‘‘The Proud Prince’’............ Herald Square. 
1 ““Three Little Maids’’........... Daly's. “Old Heidelberg''.............. yric. 
7 |‘‘Mrs. Deering's Divorce’’....... Savoy. “The Wayward Son”........... Grand, 
“Rogers Brothers in London"? . | & nickerbocker, “The Heart of a Hero”......... Third Avenue, 
“The Child Slaves of New York". Fifty-eighth Street. |13 |‘‘Marta of the Lowlands””........ Manhattan. 
“A Fight for Millions’’......... New Star. , “Babes in Toyland’’............ Majestic, 
“A Great Game” a ds Third Avenue. “A Stage-Struck Village”....... Irving Place, 
BIZZY IZ9Y nina ee REX West End. 19 |‘‘Cousin Kate"............. udson 
10 Poney from Paris esoo Wallack's. 20 |'"The Best of Friends”.......... Academy of Music. 
14 I Bä TT EE T Enn en Garden. . 26 |“ Tg oiu ou Rx reus ie Broadway. 
“Under Cover". eeh n Murray Hill. “At Duty's Call”........oo..o.o. New Star. 
"Captain Dieppe”,............. Herald Square. OT UT Rattles’. cear uses ott v YS Princess. 


The Renovated New York Theatre. 


NEW THEATRES OF 1908. 
. LA TOUCHE HANCOCK. 


The trend of things in general is, and is likely 
to be, uptown, and not only has the drama followed 
in the popular trend, but it has also taken advan- 
tage of this northward move to expand itself audi- 
torially. It may be that in order to fill the new 
playhouses already built and in course of construc- 
tion, a new phase in the instruction of immigrants 
will be necessary. They will be educated not only 
politieally—that is, to be good citizens—but also 
econ meaning to he assiduous playgoers. The 


EEN DE 





Photo by Hall, 


idea is not so absurd, when it is taken into consid- 
eration that the theatre looks for support to the 
masses rather than the classes, Paradoxically, perhaps 
—though there is every reason why the hoi pollol 
Should be catered to first—the new theatres appeal 
more to the artistic than has ever been the ease 
before. The idea of comfort, however, has been 
kept in mind, notwithstanding the trimmings of art, 
and Tom. Dick and Harry have been considered in 
just the same ratio as their prototypes with large 


Ed e ue em a EL d 
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bank accounts. While still retaining their motto, 
“The play's the thing," it will be seen from the 
following details that tbe respective managers are 
more prone nowadays to take into account the ease 
of their audience and do not entirely rely on the 
box office for the whole of their art. 

With such an ‘‘embarassement des riches’’ it would 
be unfair to give one or the other of these new 
structures the palm, so it will better serve all pur- 
poses by, taking them seriatim in the order they 
opened. 

The Lyrie Theatre takes precedence in that it 
was inaugurated on October 12, the attraction being 
Richard Mansfield in ‘‘Old Heidelberg.’’ This thea- 
tre lies just west of Broadway, and has entrances 
on Forty-second and Forty-third streets. Its seat- 
ing capacity is 1,700, and the style of the whole 
Structure is classic—Renaissance in decorations and 
finishing. The color scheme is apple green and Rose 
du Barry in combination. The walls of the lower 
floors, together with the boxes, are covered with rich 
brocaded silk, and Rose du Barry in color. The 
refiring rooms are of similar tones, and the whole 
theatre is simple in its decoration and art. The 


Photo by Byron, 


house is so designed that the stage is visible from 
every portion of the auditorium. The property be- 
longs to Reginald De Koven, and was originally 
intended for the production of lyrical plays, a pur- 
pose which, no doubt, will later on be carried out. 

Klaw & Erlanger's New Amsterdam Theatre was 
inaugurated on Monday, October 26, Nat Goodwin 
appearing in “A, Midsummer Night's Dream." The 
dimensions of this building, which fronts on Forty- 
second street and runs south to Forty-first street, 
are as follows: Height, 170 feet; auditorium, 86 
feet wide by 90 feet from the apron of the stage 
to the wall of the general reception. room, which 
includes the grand promenade at the rear of the 
orchestra seats, and 80 feet from the orchestra floor 
to the dome of the ceiling. Beneath the orchestra 
floor, and between the ceiling dome and the roof, 
are ventilating air chambers, each 10 feet in height. 
There is also a roof theatre, which measures 100 
feet by 100 feet, the auditorium being 90 feet wide 
by 60 feet long. The stage of this annex is 60 feet 
wide by 40 feet deep. The theatre proper has an 
orchestra, two balconies and twelve boxes. Both 





theatres have exterior fire escapes in addition to a 





twelve-foot gallery and staircase completely shut off 
by fire walls. The New Amsterdam stage measure8 
100 feet in width and 60 feet in depth, the height of 
the gridiron being also 100 feet. The dressing 
rooms, which will accommodate 500 people, are pro- 
vided with an isolated fireproof gallery and stair- 
ways from the roof to the street, as well as interior 
fire escapes. The theatre and surrounding office 
structure are of skeleton steel, each part being abso- 
lutely fireproof. The ventilation and heating ar- 
rangements are perfect. The facade on Forty-second 
street is treated architecturally as a tower, and the 
keynote of the decoration is the Art Nouveau idea, or 
the ornamentation of the architecture along con- 
structional lines with foliage, flowers, fruits, birds 
and animals. Four columns of Moureale Sicilian 
marble flank the arch at the entrance, on which is 
a group of statuary Eo the genius of the 
drama. Other groups typifying Dance, Declamation, 
Song, the Drama aud Music are in evidence. The 
exterior treatment has been carried out in the vesti- 
bule, and the lobby is especially striking in its dec- 
orations. The ceiling is of old Dutch coffered effect, 
and the panels represent the Wagnerian tetrology 








"Photo by - 


and some of Shakespeare's dramas. The grand 
promenade is 90 feet by 20 feet, being decorated in 
grayish green, yellow and mauve, no primary color 
being used anywhere. There is a smoking room, a 
general reception room, 50 feet by 30 feet, and a 
ladies’ retiring room and boudoir, decorated in the 
tones of the tea rose. A novelty- is found in the 
New Amsterdam room, which is 70 feet wide by 40 
feet long. It contains a colonnade of twelve col- 
umns, suggestive of Gothic art. The floor is of 
Welsh quarry tile, fireplaces of Caen stone, and 
wainscoting of Flemish oak. The frieze is made 
up of historie decorations representing the principal 
events in the development of New York. The color 
scheme of the auditorium is mainly delicate green 
and tones of yellow and mauve, relieved by draper- 
les of silk velour embroidered in cloth of gold, the 
carpets and chairs being of light green. he pro- 
scenium arch, which is 40 feet wide by 36 feet high, 
bears sixteen great peacocks with vine embellish- 
ments, and is surmounted by a study typifying the 
drama, The depth of two stories was blasted under 
the stage, which is so built as to form a series of 
bridges. These can be lowered or raised at will by 


Lyceum Theatre. 
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Annie Russell. Mrs. Fiske. 

twelve powerful.electric motors. The entire stage 
can be sunk to a depth of thirty-three feet. All 
&cenery is raised and lowered by electric motors. 
In addition, there is a mammoth elevator used for 
raising and lowering properties to property rooms 
beneath the stage, thus "increasing stage room. 
Much attention has been paid to the lighting of 
the theatre, the several decorative schemes calling for 
special treatment. The exit lights are designed so 
that in case the general eurrent should fail due to 
fire or any other reason, the red lights will auto- 
matically receive their supply from a storage bat- 
tery and thus guide the patrons in time of danger 
to safety. The footlights have been constructed 80 


as to avoid the trench, so common to all theatres, . 


by designing a special reflector and iron hood as a 
portion of the decoration, Three distinct systems 
of interior telephones are installed, the first to 
serve as a means of communication between the 
various portions of the building, the second between 
the various portions of the stage. and the third as 
an aid to the stage manager in directing rehearsals 
from the orchestra, 

The Hudson Theatre, built by Henry B. Harris, 
fronts on Forty-fourth street and extends to Forty- 
fifth street, and was opened with Ethel Barrymore 
in ‘‘Cousin Kate” as the attraction. The facade on 
the Forty-fourth street side is treated in the Renais- 
sance style, while the design at the back of the 
theatre is severely classical. Though simplicity is 
the keynote of the architecture throughout, con- 
cealed electric lighting is introduced in all parts of 
the theatre, giving it an artistic and beautiful ef- 
fect. The walls of the lobby are treated with a 
wainscoting of Verde antique marble, with a frieze 
in green and bronze, and a coffered ceiling of stucco. 
The foyer is Roman in character, the designs being 
in a mellow combination of old ivory, green and 
orange. There are six archways between the pilas- 
ters, which are treated with subdivided mirrors, 
The promenade has the same coloring as the foyer, 
while the ladies” reception room is a copy of the 
boudoirs of the Louis Seize period. The appurte- 
nances of the smoking room are of Flemish oak. 
There are no pillars in the auditorium, so that 
every part of the stage is visible from every seat. 
The architectural portion of the proscenium is com- 
relief frets, bay-leaf bands and mosaic 








Shannon. 








Margaret Anglin. Maxine Elliott. 
panels studded with iridescent glass. The drop 
curtain is of silk velours with insertions of green 
and yellow.. There are no less than twenty-eight 
exits to this theatre, besides which the whole 
building is fireproof and covered by a sprinkling sys- 
tem. ‘The equipment of the stage contains all the 
latest appliances. In fact, a cosy, comfortable and 
extremely pretty little house, 

The New Lyceum Theatre was opened on Novem- 
ber 2, with E. H. Sothern in “The Proud Prince.” 
The main building of this theatre is on Forty-fifth 
street, and contains the auditorium, foyers, the 
stage. a private rehearsal room and dressing rooms, 
the offices of the management and a vast system of 
heating, lighting and ventilating apparatus. The 
annex on Forty-sixth street includes a carpenter 
shop, studios, more dressing rooms, a scene deck, 
and an extension to the stage. The facade is of 
gray limestone, and its statues and marble panels 
and bronze cheneau recall the style of Roman art. 
This house has a great deal more width than depth, 
by which means the seats are all brought forward 
near the stage, so that there are, so to speak, no 
rear seats. There is a total absence of posts or tie- 
rods. The stage is 89 feet wide by 37 feet deep, 
the proscenium being 35 feet in width and 30 feet 
in height. The stage is built of a series of ele- 
vators, so that an entire scene can be dropped below 
the stage instantly and an auxiliary stage slipped 
over it. Every dressing room—and this is important 
—has a private toilet, hot and cold running water, 
and every comfort and convenience for the players. 
Portraits of David Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and stat- 
ues of Pallas Athenae and Music and the Drama 
adorn the foyers, while the color scheme approximates 
tones of autumn foliage running from deep yellow 
to red and brown. There is no chandelier, and no 
single mass of lights in the auditorium, but simply 
a glow of imperceptible lights. The heating and 
ventilating plans are absolutely perfect in every 
detail. All the staircases are constructed of marble 
and steel, and there are a multitude of exits and 
fire escapes. 

Other theatres are in the course of construction, 
principal among them being Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Drury Lane, and another close by the Empire The- 
atre, which will open during the coming year under 
the auspices of Klaw & Erlanger. 
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Eleanora Duse. 


Vesta Tilly. 


BIRTHPLACE AND YEAR OF BIRTH 


Adams, Maude—Salt Lake City....... Sege dei 
Allen, Ki jola—Mobile, Alà........... eese 
Bangs, Frank C. — Alexandria, Ma at et es dri i dea 
Barnabee, H. C.—Portsmouth, N, H............. 1833 
Barron, Charles—Boston, Mass... e 1841 
Barrymore, Ethel—Philadelphia, Pair . 1880 
Bateman, Isabel—Cincinnati, O..... EE E 1854 
Bates, Blanche— Por tland, Óre........ erry ee lio 
Belasco, David—San Frafcisco., ‘heels Dawe ens ee LU 
Bell, Digby—Milw aukee, Wis........ RATEN ..... 1851 
Bennett, Johnstone—Atlantic Ocean...........o c 1878 
Bingham, Amelia—Hicksville, O..... e Ke 
Bispham, David—Philadelphia, Pa...............185T 
Bloodgood, Clara—Long Branch. ug wa aie pi RE a .1870 
Boniface, George O.—New Yoik City.. CERE: 1832 
Buchanan Virginia—Cincinnati, CE b a EE REUS .1846 
Durgess, Neil— Boston, Mass........ rs LOTO 
Burroughs, Marie—San Francisco........ ee eee. «1866 
Byron, Oliver Dóud—Baltimore, Mase ec een 1847 
Cameron, Beatrice—Troy, Noli qoc fafa eres . 1868 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie—Lexington, MY MH 
Clarke, George—Brooklyn, N. Y........ Up ers a ws 1840 
Clarke, Creston—Philadelphia o ib Sean Gre naa 1865 
Claxton, Kate—New York Qity...... yerno Late 
Cody, William F.—Scott County, Iowa......... eee. 1845 
Crabtree, Lotta—New York k City........ EU .... LIT 
Crane, William H. —Leicester, MasS....oooooooo.. .1845 
Crosman, Henrietta —W heeling, Va.. Rusa ace Aces 1866 
Daly, Dan— Boston, NEDSS ea bo. EE 1863 
Danie's, Frank—Boston, Mass. aad o 1860 
Davis, Jessie Bar tlett —Morris Il. A 1859 
De Wolfe, Elsie—N ew k City a eeee ...... ee 1865 
Dixey, Henry E SS Ka Ee PEDE 1859 
Dr ew, John—Phi' adelphia, Pa ss ...»o Ss eeeeeeeeeeea :1853 
Earle, Virginia—New York City..... ¿sans ori: 
Edeson, Robert—Baltimore, "x Sueca i eue Stes aise Ne eae 
Elliott, Maxine—Rockland, Me....... LEES ELTE 
Ellsler, Effie— Philadelphia, Pa «deseas ci ease v Ee .....1858 
Ey tinge, Rose—Philadelphia, Pa.............. 2.1891 
Fields, Lewis M.—New ork Cl ici e . 1867 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern—New Orleans, La.........1865 
Florence, Mrs. W. J.—New York City HENSE 2.1849 
Fox. Della—St. Louis; MO eer Eeer d oie ewe 1871 
Frohman, Charles—Sandusky, O............. ee. 1858 
Frohman, Daniel—Sandusky, O.....oooooooo ooo... 1850 
George, Grace—New York City...................1880 
German, Efie—Augusta, Ga........- eee nen 1845 


Gilbert, Mrs, G, H.— 


l Blanche Bates. 


| Maude Adams. 
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Mi ii Mary Mannering. ` 


OF AMERICAN DRAMATIC PEOPLE. 





Gillette, William—Hartford, Conn........... .....1853 
Glaser, Lulu—Allegheny City, Pa..... ad ...1874 
Goodwin, Nat C.— Boston, pe PME vsus e s ee 
Harned, Virginia— Boston, Mass............ ee . . .1868 
Hall, Pauline— Cincinnati, EK l.i $ex*293 423 2 L865 
Harrigan, Edward—New York City.. rc... ono... 845 
Hauk, Minnie—New Orleans, La... .1853 
Haworth, Joseph— Providence, R. l................1858 
Hilliard, Robert S.—Brooklyn......... ........1860 
Holland, Edmund M.—New York City....... 848 


Holland, Joseph Jefferson—New York fas: nooo... .1830 


Hopper, De olf—N ew York City. co ..e r..po.n.oo . 1862 
Irving, Isabel—Bridgeport, Conn.......... een n 1870 
James, Louis—Tremont, s eeeeeeeeeeepeeseepeee ,1842 
Jefferson, Jose h—Philadel hia. rc... ....... po ne .o 829 
Kennark, Elizabeth Jane—Cincinnati, O...........1866 
Le Moyne W. J. — Boston. Mass. ... .1.0.0.0000. 00. 1831 
Lackaye, Wilton—Loudon Oounty, Va..........-.1862 
Lipman, Clara—Chicago, Ill. e... 0.....(.... 2.91. 1...001 1874 
Mack, Andrew—Boston, Mass..... Se NEES 1863 
Mann, Louis—New York City........ .1864 
Martinot, Sarah Frances Marie—New York City.. . .1861 
Mitchell, Ma gie—New York Cit tv. c.....oonen».. D e 1832 
Mordaunt, Frank—Burlington, V te ccccoccccceece 1841 
Morris, Clara—Cleve: and, eoeveereevereecereee eevee 1846 
Murphy, Joseph-— Brooklyn, NON cos boos ed dae a 1830 
Neilsen, Sarah A. — Nashville, Tenn. co serranos 1875 
Nordica, Lillian—F armington, e. e.... .0.0.......o... . 1858 
Olcott, Chauncey— Buffalo, N. pios eras ECH 
Palmer, E ce e Stonington, Comp, eene ane 1838 
Pastor, Tony York Citys éo4 .¢ sce i nm 1 
Plympton, ben— Boston, Mass.. zs seegeeeeeeeeéeeer 1850 
Powers, James T. —New York City. co... ...n.o ce...» . 1862 
Rice, Fanny—Lowell, Mass seen zs eeeegeeeeepeesee .1866 
Robson, Stuart—Anna olis, CH: *e*9900900628290060€99^5 836 
Russell, Annie—N ew ork City. *e**»8320609982«9*92028^5 864 
Russell, Lillian—Clinton, Iowa e eege 96.:00000000000%0 .1860 
Shannon, Effie—Cambridge, Mass. eccoccocceec 1801 
Skinner, Otis—Cambridgeport, Mass, ease erene i 857 
Smith, Mark—Mobile, Ála............ ROS 1855 
Sousa, John Shia ton, D. ó.. e 1894 
Studley, John B. ER. [acl aac E eL 1832 
Templeton, Fay—Savannah........... aie 9 Qe ay a6 o 7€ 1861 
Thompson, Denman—Girard, Ba. wise A e a d savers 1833 
Tyler, Odette—Savannah, Ga........ aie bole. s i arare ere 1869 
Walsh, Blanche—New York City Las AR es 1873 
Weber, Joseph M.—New York City........«........ 1867 : 
. Wilson, Francis—-Philadelphia, Pa................ 1565 
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Grace Van Studdiford.* 


— Mrs. Langtry. 
BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL ARTISTS WHO HAVE PLAYED IN THE U. S. 
Irwin, May— Toronto, Canada........ooooooo ooo.» 1862 


Alexander, George—Reading, En a eet er 1858 
Auglin, Margaret—Ottawa, anada..... DEREN 18T6 
Arthur, J ulia—Canada......ooooooooooo.. pM 1869 
Bancroft, Sir S. B. —England. vie s S bce ecole e .....1841 
Bandmann, Daniel E. —Cassel, Germany, Sie eg Se . 1839 
Barrett, Wilson—Essex, England. . No ......1816 
Barrymore, Maurice—India........ coe rre 1847 

Beilew, Ky rle—London. .....r... . ..........e..0.. .1845 
Bergere, Valerie— Metz, Alsace-Lorraine. SO Ei 
Bernhardt, Sarah—Paris .. .... .0.0561000000600000500000%80 4 
Calve, Emma—A veyron, Fame, Ee ierg oz :1864 
Campbell, Mrs, Patrick—London..................1804 
Carey, Eleanor— Chile, S8 A ..<....oco .........00.00 MES 
Coghlan, Rose—Peterboro, England...............,1893 
Coquelin, Benoit C.—Boulogne, France............ 1841 

Damrosch, Walter J.—Breslau, Prussia............1802 
D'Arville, Camille—Holland......... DT 1808 
De Belleville, Frederic—Belgium........ salaria e d we 3 
De Merode, Cleo- —P aris ... .<..<. o... ... ...o.o... oo» 14 
De Reszke, Edouard—W arsaw, Poland. —— eO 1855 
De Reszke, Jean—Warsaw, Poland........... e 1850 
Dodson, J E.—London............... ARR ERE 1357 
Dressler, Marie—Toronto, Canada. .......... ......1870 
Duse, AS evano, ItalY......ooooo.o. ...-1861 
Eames, Emma en—Shan hal, China.......... 1868 
Faversham, VD dan ‘ete hea MEE e. . .. 1868 
Fawcett, Owen—London................. eran 1838 
Grossmith, Walton—London, Eng................ 858 
Hackett, James K.—Wolf Island, at a, Canada. .1869 
Hading, Jane—Marseilles, France........- hina ae Ae 861 
Hare, John—London..............- eee eee nnnm 1814 
Harrison, Maud—England...........€............ D 

Harvey, Martin—Wyvenhoe, Essex, “England SE .1866 
Held, Anna—Paris France. e... ..... Lo eo e..o. oe. o..o eo. eee 875 
Herbert, Victor— Dublin, Ireland.........o.o.oo... 1860 


Irving, Sir Henry—Keinton, England. adea wiesen OO 


SOME NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


1800—A series of dramatic performances given by 
Coree, who owned the City Tavern, New York, 
began at his Mount Vernon Garden, corner of 
Broadway and Leonard street. 


1804—Grove Theatre, at Bedlow street, New York, 
opened. : 
1806—Vauxhall Gardens, New York, opened. Miss 


Arnold, the actress, who married David Poe, 
father of Edgar Allan Poe, made her debut. 


Mrs. Gilbert. 
iPhoto by Lizzie Caswall Smith; 


Fay Davis. — 
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Ada Rehan. 





Janauschek, Francisca—Prague, Austria..... .......1830 
Kendal, Wiliam H.—London............ esee oes .1843 
Kendal, Mrs.—Lincolnshire, England............. 1849 
Kelcey, Herbert H. L.—London............- eee 855 
Langtry, Lily—St. Helens, Jersey, England........ 1852 
MacDonald, Christie—Nova Scotia. ...... ee rre 1878 
Mannering, Mary—London, England....... PE ve 
Mansfield, Richard —Heligoland, Se (18517 
Mantell, Robert B.—Ayrshire, SE ...... fO. 
Marlowe, Julia—Caldbeck, Engiand.. ..........1865 
Melba, Nellie—Melbourne, Australia........ eee. - 1866 
Miller, Henry—London............... eee 2... 1859 
Modjeska, Helena—Cracow, Austria-Poland.. ....1814 
Morgan, Edward J. —Barnes Surrey, and, nd ewer 1871 
Morrison, Lewis—Jamaica, "Ww. NU DEN 1845 
Mounet-Sully, J ean— Bergerac, FH "m 1841 
Nethersole. © 0° :ga—London..... ...... e... T" .1870 
Nilsson. Christine—W ederslof, Sweden. ........1843 
"Neil, James—lIreland e.......... oo e... .... eee . 1849 
Paderew ski, Ignace J.—Poland. a 1860 
Patti, Adelina—Madrid, Spain. . DL e" 220025204999 11343 
Phillips, Adolph—Lubeck, Germany........oo es. 21906 
Rankin, A. McKee—Sandw ich, Canada. ccc c ence c 1844 
Ravelle, Hami on aik Spajn — ecl d .1869 
Rehan, rick, Ircl hd denen NA .1860 
Rejane, Gabrielle—Paris, France...... ite p ears ahs 1860 
Sembrich, Marce: la—Lemberg, AUSTIN cu ve cnn . 1858 
Sothern, Edward H.—England.......... arate whats . 1864 
Stanhope, Adelaide—Paris, France. Cb RUE SE ..1858 
Stoddard, J. H. — Yorkshire. England. Pas wes . 1827 
Terry, Ellen—Coventry, England.. ecco c ee eo e L848 
Tree, Beerbohm—England.................- eene 1846 
Ward, Frederick—Wadington, England.............1851 
Willard, E. S.— Brighton, England E Hp 41853 


Wyndham, Charles—England. Ve WE Ee e 


1810—George Frederick Cook, first visit to the United 
States, appeared at Park Theatre November 21, 
as Richard III. 


1812—Mrs. Gilbert (Agnes Holman) first actress to 
nM $200 a night. New Olympic Theatre 
opene 


1814—Anthony Street Theatre (Broadway) opened. 
1818—James William Wallack, Sr., first visit to 
United States, appeared as Macbeth. 





Eleanor Robson. Amelia Bingham. 
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1820—Edward Kean American debut. 


1821—Junius Brutus Booth appeared for the first time 
here July 13. 


1824—Harry Wallack and elder Jefferson in repertoire 
at Chatham Garden Theatre, New York. 


1826—General Sanford built Lafayette Theatre, where 
Cooper saw ''The Spy," and his wife, an ac- 
tress, introduced the ballet into America. 
First Italian opera at Park Theatre, New York, 
Old Bowery Theatre buiK; first called New 
York Theatre. Edwin Forrest scored his first 
success here this year. 
Macready's first appearance in America; role 
Virginius. 
James K. Hackett's initial performance any- 
where in the role of Falstaff. 
1828—Bowery Theatre burned, but rebuilt in 90 days. 
Niblo's Garden and theatre opened. 
1830—Charles Kean's first appearance in America at 
Park Theatre, New York, 
1833—Passage of an Authors’ Dramatic Copyright Pro- 
tection Act. 
Charles Kemble and his daughter Fanny Anne 
Kemble made debut; he as Hamlet, she as 
Bianca in ''Fazio.'' : 
First theatre in the United States erected 


especially for opera opened in New York; was 
a quick failure. i 

1834—Debut of Miss Priscilla Cooper, who married 
the son of President Taylor and.thus became 
mistress of the White. House. 

1835—Charlotte Cushman made first appearance on 
Boston. 


any stage, Tremont Theatre, 





Blanche Walsh. 


Mrs. Kendal. 


1836—Ellen Tree made American debut. 
1839—William H. Burton performed at Niblo’s. 


1843—Charles Walcott's debut at Olympic Theatre, 
New York. 

1846—Laura Keene opened at the Winter Garden 
as Rosalind in ‘‘As You Like It.” 

1847—Lester Wallack’s debut at the Second Bowery 
Theatre as Charles Surface in ‘‘School for 
Scandal.”” 

1849—Joseph Jeffersen's debut at the New National 
Theatre, New York (aged 20). 
Edwin’s Booth’s debut in Boston. 
Forrest-Macready riots, New York; soldiers kill 
22, wound 36. f 

1850—John Brougham's debut. 

! E. A. Sothern, under stage name of “Douglas 
Stewart," appeared at Barmum's Museum. 

352—Great dramatic festival, Castle Garden, in 


commemoration of supposed centenary of intro- 
duction of drama in America. September 6. 


185::—Lawrence Barrett (Larry Branigan) appeared 
‘or the first time, Detroit. ` 

1854—.'ademy of Music, East Fourteenth street, New 
Yuk, built. 

1805--Mn», Rachel's American debut. 

18506—Mlsr. Adelaide Phillips made her debut as 


Azuctya in “Il Trovatore,” Academy of Music, 
New York. 


1858—Mlle. .Mecolomini first appeared on American 
stage, Academy of Music, New Yuri. 


Au — ———— — — -—— —— ——— bo 
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SOME NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE.—Continued 


1859—Mlle. Adelina Patti made her first appearance 
as a dramatie vocalist, Academy of Music, New 
York, November 24 


1863—Minnie Madden, aged three, makes her first 
appearance on any stage at Little Rock, Ark., 
as the Duke of York in “Richard III.’’ 

1865—President Lincoln is assassinated at Ford's 
Theatre, Washington, April 14, while witnessing 
“Our American Cousin"; Charlotte Cushman in 
the principal role and E, A. Sothern as Lord 
Dundreary. ` 


1865—Fifth Avenue Opera House, as Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, leased by Augustin Daly, where ‘‘Ar- 
ticle 47" was produced by Fanny Davenport, 
Sarah Jewett, Mrs. Gilbert, James Lewis, 
George Clarke and Louis James. 

1866—Theatre Francais, West Fourteenth street, New 
York, opened. Adelaide Ristori's debut. 

1869—Booth opened Booth's Theatre, Sixth avenue 
and Twenty-third street, New York, witb 
"Romeo and Juliet," aided by Lawrence Bar- 
rett. 

1870—Clara Morris first seen in the East, as a mem- 
ber of Daly's stock company, New York. 

1875—Mary Anderson makes her first appearance. 

1875—Tommaso Salvini's first visit to United States. 
Great enthusiasm over his Othello. . 

1876—Charlotte Cushman died. 
Brooklyn Theatre fire, December 
ost. 

1877—Helen Modjeska’s American debut, San Fran- 
cisco, 


6; 300 lives 





Mrs. Pat. Campbell. Henrietta Crosman. 

1878—Eagle Theatre, Sixth avenue, between Thirty- 
second and Thirty-third streets, New York, 
rechristened “Standard”; Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
plays presented; burned 1883. 

1879—Daly’s opened (Broadway and Thirtieth street), 
New York, bringing out Ada Rehan, John Drew 
and others. , 

1880—Bernhardt at Booth’s Theatre in 
Lecouvreur.”” 
Present Madison Square Theatre, New York, 
opened by Steele Mackaye; invented the double 
stage; long run of ''Hazel Kirke." Later D. 
Frohman produced “Esmeralda,” *''May Blos- 
Som," ete. 

1881—Wallack's third theatre, Broadway and Thir- 
tieth street, New York, opened; company in- 
cluded Lester Wallack, John Gilbert, John 
Brougham, Charles Fisher, Dion Boucicault, 
Charles Mathews, Effie Germon, Mme. Ponisi 
and Rose Coghlan, 

1882—Lillie Langtry makes first American tour. 

New York Casino Opened. 


1883—Henry Irving's Ameriean debut, Ellen Terry 
assisting. 
, Richard Mansfield’s first great success. Ap- 
‘peared as the Baron Chevral in “A Parisian 
Romance," Union Square Theatre, New York. 

1888—Fanny Davenport opened present Broadway 
Theatre in “La Tosca.” 

1889—Mr. and Mrs. Kendall make first Alrerican tour. 
In 1895 are much criticised from a moal stand- 
point for producing ‘‘The Second Mr: Tan- 
queray."’ 


**Adrienne 


— — —— 
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SOME NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE.—Continued. , 


1890—Edward Harrigan opened his West Thirty-fifth 
Street Theatre, now the Garrick. 
Madison Square Garden opened; 17,000 pres- 
ent; Edward Strauss concert. 
Mary Anderson marries Antonio de Navarro 
and retires from stage. 


1891-92—Mrs. Leslie Carter very successful in “Miss 
Helyett.”” 

1893—HEleanora Duse makes her American debut, Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. 

1894—Olga Nethersole's American debut at Palmer's 


(now Wallack’s) Theatre. 
Beerbohm Tree makes his first American tour. 





1895—Olympia Theatre, Music Hall and Roof Gar- 
den, Broadway and Forty-fourth street, built 
by Oscar Hammerstein. 

1896—Maude Adams first produced “Little Minister," 
New York City. 

1897—Julia Arthur produces ‘‘A Lady of Quality.” 
Minnie Maddern Fiske produces ‘‘Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles."' 

1898—Suzanne Adams's American debut, Gounod's 
“Romeo et Juliette," Chicago, November 8. 
John Philip Sousa’s first comic opera “Bride 
Elect," produced, New Haven, December 28. 
Mansfield produces ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac," Gar- 
den Theatre, New York. 

1899—Augustin Daly dies. His death affects the 
whole theatrical world. 


DUTIES UPON THEATRICAL PROPERTY. 


Tbe following conditions must be observed to bring 
Hisce properties, costumes, etc., into the United 
states: . 

The customs laws permit the entry ‘‘free of duty” 
of scenery, properties and costumes (brought by pro- 
prietors or managers of theatrical exhibitions, arriv- 
ing from abroad for temperary use in this country, 
and which have been used abroad by them) under 


. bond that they will be exported within six months, 


although this period is often extended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Scenery should be numbered with serial numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 4, ete., and described in the iuvoice or list 
opposite the serial number. 

Properties, when packed in cases, should be num- 
bered and the invoice or list state plainly the con- 





Grace George. 


THEATRES IN GREATER NEW YORE. 








tents of each case by number; when nob packed in 
cases or crates, serial numbers should be used same 
as on scenery. 

Costumes should be packed in cages, baskets or, 
trunks, marked and numbered with serial numbers, and 
the list or invoice should state the number and style 
of costumes in each package and the value. 


-Costumes are not entitled to free entry under this 
law, unless they have been used abroad by the com- 
pany importing ibem. 


Wearing apparel belonging to the members of the 
eompany should be kept entirely separate from the 
costumes, and not mentioned in the list or invoice, 
as no duty will be eharged on wearing apparel ac- 
companying tre owner. 


| 












Lillian Russell. 


Ellen Terry. 


Seating ! e Sëating 

Capacity. . Capacity. 
Academy of Music ........ E EE EE ,9 Lyric Theatre iii eive d Ars 1,700 
Academy of Music, BrooklynD............-+... .. 2,250 London Theatre a ie 
American Theatre ..... e E Ke 2,096 New Lyceum Theatre... 
Amphion, Brooklyn ..........- eer nnt 1,900 New York Theatre `... 
Belasco Theatre ...........eeeee rta . 950 Madison Square Garden .................... 
Bijou Theatre icin cco iviedecegene ados . 969 Madison Square Theatre...................... 
Bijou Theatre, Brooklyn ERE AA TO A 2,000 Majestie eec oo on..noooon. nn. ena a een e ecco n 
Broadway Theatre ............. enn .. 1,700 Manhattan Theatre ........................ 
Casino ............ Se Ge 2... 1,360 Mop Peat MC PCR NES ERROR. 

d ie Lyceum ......... Shh a ie A pope 65 iner's OVE) us aucem oves VOX. E DUE 
CEDERE CE E Ar ORI DETRAS pU : 1,206 Metropolitan Opera HO0use.................... 
Columbia Theatre, Brooklyn ....... espolón 1,728 Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn Lerma ia 
Criterion Theatre ......o.oo.o... NS mre CIPUE 932 Murray Hil Theatre ...................... 
Daly's Theatre ...........-. B QUE NAH 1,3150 New Amsterdam Theatre ..................... 
Drury Lane Theatre (building) /- td E 4,800 New Star Theatre TEE TA De 9 9 * s. * à 
Eighth Avenue............... genere ,700 Orpheum, Brooklyn FAVRE e pa SM Siro E sw EE 
Empire Theatre .........—?4 s o 1,100 Princess Theatre a.c ed pan ex eau 
Folly Theatre, Brooklyn ,4....... else 2,170 Park Theatre, Brooklyn .................... 
Fourteenth Street Theat$.................... 1,500 Payton's Lee Avenue Theatre, Brooklyn ...... 
Garden Theatre .....7.- 9 nr e RR 1,088 Payton's Fulton Street Theatre, Brooklyn .... 
Gaiety Theatre, Brooklyn .................. 1,800 Proctor's Fifth Avenue Theatre ............ 
Garrick Theatre ,4.......... eere e 910 Proctor's Twenty-third Street Theatre ..... 
GothaM........../--. EA Ae e ' 977 Proctor's Fifty-eighth Street Theatre 
Grand Opera BÓ oot Gs che cae eats YE de 2,830 Proctor's 125th Street Theatre ........... 7.. 1,999 
Grand Opera Eóüse, Brooklyn ............. 2,000 Savoy Theatre ............. nene d 950 
Wammerstei Victoria ou EE E LER 950 Star Theatre, Brooklyn ............ ./ 1,500 

a House Seran éco serae .. 1,600 Third Avenue Theatre ............. [Feee 2,098 

ROOM QUPD DER CORRER 1,200 People’s Theatre ...................] oon 2,454 

AO concaraora cosaseccsecsecesees.. 1,005 Wallack's Theatre coo... 1,214 
Behman's Theatre, Brooklyn.......... 1,800 West End Theatre ..............J* ccc 1,992 

Place Thestrc ............... ees... 1,528 Vaudeville Theatre ............... rtt 550 
Mokerbocker Theatre ....oooooooooomomoooo. 1,282 Hall 12. trenes 954 





—— — — 





* Weber & Fields’ Music 


a — HR — ———À en 
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«Ayt Louise" Eldridge. 


May Robson. 


ty and Globe theatres, 


24 , ma r 
Charley’s Aunt."—R , 1892, to February 24, 


London, from Decembe 
1897. 'lhe record. 
“Our Boys.’’—Vaud 
16, 1875, to April 18, 
**A Trip to Chin 
Theatre, November 9, 


ule Theatre, London, January 
(9. 1,362 times. 
'n.'"—Hoyt's Madison Square 
891. 656 times. 
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Mme. Bernhardt. = Virginia Harned. . 


SOME LONG RUNS OF PLAYS. 


S “¿Adonis.*”—Bijou, N. Y., September 4, 1884. 603 
imes. 

“Hazel Kirke.’’—Madison Square Theatre, N. Y., 
February 4, 18S0. 486 times. 

“Les Cloches de Corneville."—Folly and Globe 
theatres, London, February, 1878. 610 times, 


ACTORS' SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


w:S organized on the 22d of March, 
ser of 1895 it opened an office ou 
th street, between Broadway and 
was incorporated under the laws Gf 
>w York on the 13th of May, 1896. 
e society is to improve the conditions 
calling by exposing and preventing 
,»moting equitable business dealings be. 
tween actor (pd manager. The society is compiling a 
Td of every actor and manager in the 

United stes of America. It is practically the 
Bradstree/of the theatrical profession. The member- 
en »mposed of actors, men and women, who 

not less than three years' professioral ex- 
The number of members in good stunding 


This society 
1894. In Septem 
West Twenty-el 
Sixth avenue. 
the State of - 
The object of 
of the actor 
fruud, and y 
















is association was organized May 9, 1894, through 
th’ Work of William Devere, better known as the 
Aramp Poet °’ Lew Morton, secretary of Union No, 
, writes as follows of the vicissitudes of the union: 
*It started oft with a boom. The initiation fee was 
only one dollar and any one was accepted that had 
the dollar. Money was abundant. No accounts were 
kept, and no one was held responsible. After many 
unfortunate financial disasters the union, without 
funds, was tottering on the verge of entire disrup- 
tion when a few conservative members, who believed 
in the principles of unionism. took hold of things and 
began tbe seemingly impossible task of putting the 
organization again on a sound basis. For nearly three 
years these members worked and managed to keep 
the union alive. On January 4, 1896, we received a 
national charter from the American Federation of 


' abor, branches baving been organized in several large 






cities, «since which ime (e org.nization has been 
surely and quite rapidly growing, until now it is in 





Hilda Spong. 





at the present writing is 1,676. Its present address 
is No. 114 West Fortieth street. The officers are as 
follows: President, F. F. Mackay; v.ce-p esi:ent, 
Miss Bessie Taylor; secretary, Gecrge D. Macintyre: 
treasurer. Mrs. Robert B. Mantell. Board of Direct- 
ors—Israel A. Washburne, chairman; William Court- 
leigh, Ralph Delmore, Eugene Jepson, W. D. Stone, 
Mrs. R. B. Mantell. Marie Doran, William F. Owen, 
George D. Macintyre, Bessie Taylor, James O'Nelll, 
Frank Oakes Rose, Erroll Dunbar, Howel]l Hansel, 
Maida Craigen, ‘Theodore Roberts, George Barr, 
George C. Staley, Ernest Lamson, F. F. Mackay, 1. 
A. Washburne; counsel, Charles E. Le Barbier; as- 
sistant secretary, Miss K. E. Wilson; engagement 
department, W. H. Gregory. 


ACTORS’ NATIONAL PROTECTIVE UNION. 


a prosperous condition, with every prospect of con- 
tinuatce. We have also a woman's branch, which is 
steadily increasing in membership. We have a pros- 
perous local in Sun Francisco, organized Octobe. 25, 
1902, and it is the intention soon to establish locals 
or branches in Chicago, St. Louis, Boston and other 
large cities." The officers are: John J. Pallas, pres- 
ident; Major Burke. vice-president; Joseph M. Law- 
rence, treasurer; Billie Williams, guardian. Board of 
Trustees— Andy Amann, Sig. Zarnes, George F, Gal- 
lot. Delegates to Central Federated Union—James L. 
Barry, Joseph M. Lawrence. James L. Brady is 
business manager and Lew Morton secretary of Union 
No. 1, at No. 8 Union square, this city. Officers of 
Actors' National Protective Union No. 3, San I'ran- 
cisco, Cal. are: Matt Trayers, president; William 
Courtright, vice-president; Professor E. Henry, secre- 
tary and business manager; H. Leoma, guardian; W. 
J. Morton, prelate. Office and rooms locatcd at 26 





fy Jessie Millward. 


- 


. Rose Coghlan. 
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ACTORS'FUND HOME. 


The Actors’ Home is prettily situated on Brooks 
avenue, New Brighton, staten Island, and was opeued 
by the Actors” Fund on May 8, 1902. At the deulca- 
then ceremonies Mr. Daniel Frohman said: ‘The 
Home has been tendered to the profession by the 
profession and those interested in the actor’s art, 
and it now remains for the actors and actresses to 
secure this in the future and to assist in the main- 
tenance of this n.agnilicent establishment. The offi. 
cers of the tund require very little from our .rother 
artists and cur sister actresses. It is simply two or 
three doll.rs a year f:om cach. It remains, there- 
fore, for us, ladies and gentlemen, for us to carry 


on this work in the same high spirit that so magnifi- 
cently prompted it." Enthusiasin greeted this Speeeh 
and the appeal has not been in vain. 

The officers are: Al. Hayman, president of the 
Fund; Daniel Frohman, first vice-president; Antonio 
Pastor, second vice-president; William Harris, treas- 
urer; Frank Mckee, secretary. Board of Trustees: 
A. M. Pauner, John Drew, Henry W. Savage, Milton 
Nobles, Hurry Harwood, A. L. Erlanger, Frank 
Howe, Jr., Henry B. Harris, for two years; Frank 
W. Sanger, F. F. Mackay, William A. Brady, Mau- 
rice Grau, Joseph Brooks, De Wolf Hopper, James 
K. Hackett, George C. Tyler, for one year. 


EDWIN FORREST HOME. eS 


Edwin Forrest converted at his death his home ‘at 
Sprirgbrook, Holmesburg, near Philadelpbia, into this 
retreat for actors ineapacitated by age and infirmity. 
The bouse and 111 acres of ground were purchased by 
him in 1565 for the purpose of prov:ding a home for 
his two sisters, Caroline and Xleanora, but he sur- 
vived them both. Not more than twelve or thirteen 
inmates are received at one time, and they are pro- 
vided with ali the necessities aud comforts of life. 
No restrictions are placed on the inmhtes, and tiey 
may go aud come as they please. The home contains, 
among many valuable paintings and books, an edition 


PLAYERS' 


The Players! Club, a society of actors and artists, 
was organized February 9, 1888. It has for its object 
the promotion of social intercourse between repre- 
sentative members of the dramatic profession and 
members of the profession of literature, painting, 
seulpture and music, and, incidentally, the establish- 
ment of a library of the history of the American stage. 
and the preservation of playbills, pietures and other 
objects of interest to and connected with the stage. 

The membership roll of the club has contained 
‘many of the most prominent names in American 


P LAMBS’ 


The Lambs’ Club began life in America in a 
series of dinners held by a company of bohemian 
spirits during the Winter of 1874. It was, however, 
already in existence in London, having been organ- 
ized there by John Hare in 1869. It is a society of 
actors, authors and others who enjoy good times and 
have the spirit of good fellowship well developed. 
Real fun is the keynote of its foundation. 

One of the interestirg features of the club is the 
annual ‘‘gambol,’’ a theatrical performance given by 
its members. These usually consist of plays written 


THEATRICAL 


The club, composed entirely of men contected with 
theatricals, bas a pretty clubhouse at No. 139 West 
Forty-first street, New York City. It was established 
in 1901 with the following officers: Joseph B:0uks, 
president; krank L. Perley, vice-president; W. H. 
Wood, treasurer; E. O. Cordner, secretary. Board of 


A CSS 


John Heninge and H 


of Shakespeare, the first folio published in 1623 by 
denrie Condell, brother actors of 
the Bard of Avon. Listof officers: President, L. Clarke 
Davis; vice-president, J: Fred Zimmerman; treasurer, 
Samuel S. Sharp, 700 Market street: secretary, Henry 
E. Garsed, 153 South Twelfth street. Board of Man- 
agers—L, Clarke Devis, Auam larly, J. Fred Zim- 
merman, Henry Wheeian, Jr., lion. Samuel Justine 
Thompson, Hon. Michael Arnold and the Mayor of 
Philadelphia (exofficio). Superintendent, Andreas 
Hartel, and librarian, Charles J. Fyffe, an old actor, 
who receives visitors with e'aborate, old-time courtesy. 


CLUB. 


drama and art, and is probably the New York club 
hest known throughout the ^ountry. Many distin- 
guished guests have been entertained at its building 
and more bright things have beer sald about it taan 
about any American organization The membership is 
limited to 500 resident and 500 un resident members. 
The entrance fee is $100 and tl annual dues $40 
for residents. The fee for non-resilents is $20. 

The officers are: President Jose[« Jefferson; viċe- 








president, A. M. Palmer; secret Charles E. 
Carryl; treasurer, William Bispham. NV ~ 
CLUB. 


by the author members and performed an array 
of talent which could not easily be Olfained else- 
where. The home of the club is at No. 70 Vest Thirty- 
sixth street. The initiation fee for  Pofessional 


«members is $50, and the annual dues $25. Resident 


members pay $200 entrance and $50 annuaty, and 
non-residents $100 and $25. The officers ure: Shep- 
herd, De Wolt Hopper; boy, Digby Bell; corre.oend- 
ing secretary. John Drew; recording secreagry, 
Thonus Mant:ing; treasurer, John A. Saow; libraran 
Horace W. Robbins. ? 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB. 


Directors—George H. Broadhurst, A. L. Erlanger, 
Jules Murry, Al. Hayman, Hollis E. Cooley, George 
W. Lederer, M. W. Livingston, George H. Nicolai, 
W. F. Connor, William Harris, Frank McKee, Marc 
Klaw, Marcus R. Mayer, Benjamin F. Ronder, D. V. 
Arthur, John W. Hamilton. 
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Louis, Mo.; sec 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—James K. Jones, of Arkansas; J. 
Stone, of Missouri, H. D. Clayton, of Alabama; Thomas Gahan, of Huno 
Michigan; J. M. Guffey, of Pennsylvania; George Fred Williams, of Massachusetts; T. 

nesota; Thomas Taggart, of Indiana; James C. 


Iowa; W. J. 


The National Committees. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
OFFICERS—Chairman, Jarnes K. Jones, of Washington, Arkansas; vice-chairman, W. J. Stone, of St. 


retary, C 


Walsh, of Ottumwa, Ia.; treasurer, M. F, 





Dahlman, of Nebraska, and Norman E. 


Dunlap, of Jacksonville, Ill. 
Johnson, of Kansas; O. A. Walsh,. of 
D. J. Campau, of 
O’Brieu, of Min- 
Mack, of New York, 


G. 











o 


MEMBERS. 

State. Name. Address. State. Name, Address. 
Alabama...... Henry D. Clayton. Eufzula. New Jersey..... ss | W. B. Gourley. Paterson, 
Arkansas...... James P. Clark..... Little Rock. New York......... Norman E. ... | Buffalo. 
California..... M. F. Tarpey..... . | Alameda. North Carolina..... Josephus Daniels. .. | Raleigh. 
Colorado...... Adair Wilson...... erver. North Dakota...... J. B. Eaton....... Fargo. 
Connecticut... | Home: S. Cummings | Stamford Ohio. iss mn John R. McLean Cincinnati. 
Delaware...... R. R. Kenny....... over. Oregon.........:..| M. A, Miller...... . | Lcbanon. 
Fiorida....... Geo, P. Raney..... Tullahassee, Pennsylvania...... d. AM Guffey....... Pittsburg. 
Georgia....... Clark Howell...... .| Atlanta, Ehode Island...... Geo, W. Green..... Woonsocket, 
Idabo......... E. M. Wolfe....... M«cuntain Home Scott, Carolina..... B. R. Tillman...... Trerton. 
Ilirois..... .. | Thcmas Gahan..... Chicago. Scuth Dakota...... Maris Taylor....... Huron. 
Indiana....... 'Thomas Ei di Indianapolis. Tennessee......... James M. Head.... | Nashville. 

OWA... eee C. A. Walsh....... Ottumwa. TELA eese rh hors R. M. Johnston.... | Houston. 
Kansas....... J. G. Johnson...... Peabody. Utih cesis. ae David C. Dunbar... | Salt Lake. 
Kentucky..... Urey Woodson..... Owensboro. Vermont.......... John H. Senter Mon Ct 
Louisiana..... . C. Blanchard....| Shreveport. Virginia...........|I'eter J. Otey...... Lynchburg. 
Muine........ Geo, E. Hughes.... atk. Washington........ W. H. Dunphy..... alla Wa la. 
Meryland..... Arthur P. Gorman..| Le urel. West Virginia...... d ohn T. Moraw: .. | Grafton, 
Massachusetts. | Geo. Fred Williams. | Bcston. Wisconsin......... E. Ryan........ Waukesha. 
Michigan...... Dantel J. Campau.. | Detroit. Wyoming NT d Re John E. JOsborue.. Rawlins. 
Mirnesota..... T. D. O'Prien...... St. Paul. Alaska... Louis L. Williams.. Juneau, 
Miscissippi. . A J, Russell.:.... Meridian, B. 52: || Arizona........... J. E. Breathitt..... Tucson. 
Missourl...... William J. Stone St. Louis. Oklahoma......... J. R. Jacobs....... Shawnee. 
Mentana...... John S. M. Neill Helena. Indian Territory.. E ————— 
Ncbraska...... James C. Daoimancs Omaha. . New Mexico....... H. E B. Fergusson. . Albuquerque. 
Nevada....... J. R. Ryan........ Virginia City. Dist. of Columbia...| ——————...... ——— 

New Hampshire! Truc L. Novis, .--. | Portsmcuth. Hawal....... ees Wm. H. Cornwell.. | Honolulu, 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Headquarters, Perry-Payne Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OFFICERS—Chairman, Marcus A. Hanna, of Cleveland. Ohio; secretary, Perry S. Heath, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah; treasurer, Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York City. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (NEW YORK)-—Joseph H. Manley, of Maine; N. B. Scott, of West Virginia; 
Franklin Murphy, of New Jersey: Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (CHICAGO)--Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, vice-chairman; Perry S. Heath, 
of Utah, secretary; Richard C. Kerens, of Missouri; Graeme Stewart, of Illinois; Harry S. "New, of Indiana. 








MEMBERS, , 

State. Name. Address. State. po Name — — Address, 
Alabama...... J. W. Demmick...... Montgomery. New Jersey.... [Franklin T. Murphy. . | Newark, 
Arkansas...... Powell Clayton...... Eureka Springs and||New York..... George R. Sheldon....| New York. 

City of Mexico. ||North Carolina.|W. S. O. Robinson... .|Marshall. 
California..... ké C. Van Fleet..... San Francisco, North Dakota. .| Alexander McKenzie, . | Bismarck, 
Colorado. .....|A. M. Stevenson..... Denver. Ohio. ......... Myron T. Herrick..... Cleveland. 
Connecticut... |Chzrles F. Brooker Anscpia. Oregon........ George A. Steel...... Portland. 
Delaware...... John Edward Addicks Wi!mington. Pennsylvania.. |M. Stanley Quay..... Beover. 
Florida....... J. N. Coombs........ Apalachicola. Rhode Island.. | Charles R. Brayton... |Prcvidence, 
Georgia....... Judson W. Lyons.... | Augusta and South Carolina.|J. G. Capers. .... .... [Charleston, 
Washington, D, O||Scuth Dakota..|J. M. Greene......... Chamberlain, 
Idaho......... D. W Standrod..... Pocatello, Tennessee..... W. P. Brownlow, M, C|Jcnesboro and 
Ilinois....... Graeme Stewart..... Chicago. ` Washington, D. C 
Indiana....... Harry S. New....... Indianapolis. Texas......... R. B. Hawley...... .. [Galveston and 
OWA osa Ernest E. Hart, ..... Council Bluffs. o Washington, D. O, 
Kansas....... David W. Mulvane... Topeka. Utah......... IO J. Salisbury..... . . [Salt Lake City. 
Kentucky..... Jchu W. Yerkes...... Danville and Vermont...... James W. Brock...... Montpelier, 
Washington, D. C||Virginia...... .|George E. Bowden Norfolk, 
Lcuisiana..... Lewis S, Clark....... Patterson, West Virginia. .|N. Bcolt....s ssa Wheeling and 
A vs Joseph H. Manley....|Augusta. ; Washington, D.C 
Meryland...... Lcuis E. McComas... Hagerstown and Washington... .| George H. Baker..... Gc!denda 
Washington, D. C.||Wisconsin..... Henry C. Payne...... Milwaukee and 
Massachusetts. |Geo. V. L. Meyer.... | Boston, Washington, D. C 
Michigan...... John W. Blodgett. ...|Granu Rapids. Wsyoming......|George E. Prexton.... |Evanston. 
Minnesota..... Thomas H. Shevlin... | Mirneapolis. Alaska........ John G. Heid........ Juneau, 
Mississippi. . H. C. Turley........ Natchez, Arizona....... W. M. Griffith....... Tucson. 
Missourl...... Richard C. Kerens... iSt. Louis, New Mexico... |Solcmon Luna....... Los Lunas. 
Montana...... C. H 'McLeod....... Missoula Oklahoma..... William Grimes...... Kingflsher. 
Nebraska...... R. B. Schneider Sie aen Fremont Indian Territory} Wiiliam M. Mellette.. | Muskogee. 
Nevada....... Patrick L. Flanigan. . | Reno. Dist. of Columb| Myron M. Parker..... Washington. 
New Hampshire|J. H. Gallinger...... Concord and Hawaii........ Samuel Parker....... Honolulu. 
Washington, D. Cl: 
PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Address: Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
OFFICERS-—UChairman, Oliver W. Stewart, of Chicago, Ill; vice-chairman and treasurer, Samuel Dickie, of 


Albion. Mich. : secretary, James A. Tate, of Harriman, Tenn. 


CUTİVE COMMITTEE—Oliver W, Stewart, "ot Illinois: Samuel Dickie, of Michigan; James A. Tate, of 


Tennessee; A, A, Stevens, of Leunsylvania; T. R, Carskadon, ot Keyser, W. Va., and H. P. Faris, of Clinton, Mo. 
MEMBERS. 

State. Namt. Address. State. Name. Address, 
Arkansas...... Mrs, Bernie Babcock. .| Little Rock. Idaho. << 0520: H.-A. Tee gek e Weiser. 
California..... Gabrella T. Stickney. .| Los Angeles, Illinois....... Oliver W. Stewart... - Chicago. 
Ccicrado...... T HE Scouller........ Denver. Indiana....... SC Eckhart..... ¿. | Auburn. 

Ga hecha s. M. E. Craise. Denver. | dO: ` suse oe . T. MoWhirter su ska Panapos 
Conr-ecticut. HM 6. Platt... ess New Britain. Iowa......... Malcolm Smith...... Cedar Rapids. 

dos. vss Chas. E. Steele....... New Britain. Kansas....... T. D. Talmadge......| Hutchinson. 
Delaware..... Ashton R. Tatum. Wilmington. do 2:2 J. Garton........ ayton. 
do. ...... Geo. W. Todd........ Wilmington, Kentucky..... F. E. Beauchamp..... . Lexington. 
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PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE.—Continued. 








State. o Name | Address., X ||. State. Name. Address. 
Kentucky..... T B. Domaree....... Union Mills. North Carolina .|Edwin Shaver........ Salisbury. 
Maine........ N, F. Mee pone Aubvrn. North Dakota..|M, H. Kiff.......... Tower City. 

do. A C. H. Clio vrs Hallowell. 42150 s vsus ss |Jchn Danner......... Canton. 
Ma land E Josh. Leine ens de Baltimore. e LEE Robert T. Candy..... Columbus. 
EE Levin S. Melson......|Bishopville, Oregon........| W. P. Elmore........| Brownsville. 
Massachusetts. Frank M. Forbush....|Newton. . do - usus E. O. Miller......... Por cand: 
do . . . [Herbert S. Morley.... | Baldwinville, Perrsylvania..|A. A. Stevens..,..... 
Michigan......|Fred E. Britten...... Detroit. do ...|Chas. R. Jones....... Phifadelphia, 
do aie Samuel Dickie........ Albion. ` Rhode Island. . | Henry B. Metcalf..... Pawtucket. 
Minnesota.....|W. J, Dean....... .| Minneapolis. dO. ` see . [Smith uimby....... Hill's Grove. 
MO. risen J. F. Hieborg EEN Hieberg. South Dakota. |H. H. Curtis......... Castlewood. 
Misscuri...... H. P. Faris........ . -| Clinton. dg. ee F. J. Carlisle........ Brookings. 
de ` ius Charles E. ‘Stokes RN Kansas City. Tennessee...-.. {James A. Tate....... Harriman, 
Montana......|Thos. P. Street....... Missoula, do A Col, R. S. Cheves.... |Johnson City, 
do  ......|E. M. Gardner....... Bczeman. Texas..... (OO, Rev. J, G. Adams..... Fort Worth. 
Nebraska Ee A. G. Wolfenberger. .. | Lincoln. Utah......... [Jacob S. Boreman. Ogden. 
aire es LG Parker. ........|Crab Orchard. do .........|C. D. Savery......... Salt Lake City. 
New "Hampshire H. O. Jackson....... Littleton. Vermont...... C. W. Wyman....... Brattleboro. 
do L, r. Richardson. . | Peterboro. do, ...... |G. T. Cornings....... East Berkshire. 
New TETI ^m. H. Nicholson. . .| Haddonfield. Virginia....... W. T. Bundick...... : |Onancock. 
da pce wie . Joel G. Van Cise. . Summit. West Virginia. .|Tbos. R, Carskadon. ..|Keyser. 
New York ee wm. T. Wardwell. ... New "York City. . do ...|U. A. Clayton........ Fairmount. 
siete re Francis E. Baldwin. . . | Elmira, Wisconsin. ....|Ole B. Oleson........|Eau Claire. 


North Carolina |Thos. P. Johnston.... Salisbury. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 
Address: James E. McBride, Lovett Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OFFICERS—Chairman, Jo. A, Parker, of Louisville, Ky.; secretary, J. E. McBride, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; treasurer, Milton Park, of Dallas, Tex. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Jo. A. Parker, of Kentucky; J. E McBride, of Michigan; Milton Park, of 
Texas; G. L. Spence, of West Virginia; C. M. Walter, of Indianapolis, Ind.; J. K. Sears, of Oregon; Haldor 
P. Boen, of Minnesota; W. L. Peek, of Georgia; A. W. Faulkner, of Nebraska, and H. J. Munson, of 

'ermon 

CHAIRMAN OF ORGANIZATION—John O. Zabel, of Petersburg, Mich. 

NATIONAL DIVISION ORGANIZERS—Central, Samuel W. Williams, of Vincennes, Ind.; Northeast, 
Alvin M. Shaw, of- Eust Longmeadow, Mass.; East, John J. Streeter, of Vineland, N. J.; Southeast, F. H. 
Lytle, of Stanton. Fla.; Southwest, J. E. Scanlan, of Bee Branch, Ark.; West, C. A. Burton, of '"Virden, 
DL: Northwest, Frank A. Richey, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The principles of the People's party, as presented in its platform, are: 1, direct legislation; 2, publie 


ownership; 3, no monopoly of land; 4, scientific money; 5, an income tax; 6, honest elections, and 7, direct 
nominat ons and party government. 








MEMBERS. 
. State. ` ` Name. Address, . State | X Name c Address, 
Alabama...... Milford W. Howard...|#t. Payne. Mississippi.... | Dr. R. K. Prewitt.... | Ackerman. 
EES ess W, S, Morgan........ Hardy. Missourl..... . |S. A. Wright...... - ts Cit 
BEE J. E. Scanlan........|Bee Branch, do  ......|J. M, Burrus........ [Kansas City. 
California da D. P. Rice.......... Occidental. dos eres. E. W. Horton........ . Louis. 

dO œ... Robt. Shetterly...... Spenceville. do coc Geo. W. Fuller....... St Louis. 

dO e J. L..Gilbert......... Selma. Montana...... D. W. Thompson..... Sheridan. 

do duden Dr. C. H. Castle..... -————-— Nebraska..... Geo. W. Brewster.... |Lincoln. 

dO ves Geo. W. Monteith.... {San Francisco. do ......|J. K. Stevens........ Cambridge. 
Colorado...... Mrs. D. H Waite.... | Aspen. Nevada....... Harry P. Peck...... Virginia City. 
Florida....... F. H. Lytle re Ee Star.ton, dO - escas Newton Richards..... Reno, 

do ...... A. M. Morton........ Hcmosassa. do eric J. M. McCormick. .... Reno. 

do verd cs W. R. Shields........ Selmai. New ld id. V. L. Pierson...... Glen Ridge. 
Georgia....... W. D. Hawkins. ..... Flowery Branch, . do . e |J. J. Streeter......... Vineland. 

dO ai William Phillips..... Marietta. do E. A. Wallace........ Orange. 

DO ese H. S. White......... eee New Hampshire Geo. Howie.......... Manchester: 
Idaho......... W. W. Tharp........ Cor New Mexico. J. W. Watkins....... Roswell. 
Ilinois....... Col, J. S. Felter...... Springfield, North Carolina | V. N: Seawell, M. D.. | Faison. 
Indiana....... N. H. Motsinger...... Indianapolis, North Dakota. .|L. C. Spring......... Hamilton. 

dp. "ebe A. G. Burkhart...... Tipton OblO ooo... Otto Huber.......... New Richmond. 

do ...... S. W. Williams...... | Vincennes, dO. sitas Chas. Bonsall........ Salem. 
Iowa......... L. H, Weller.........| Nashua. do eer Frank L. Allen....... Dayton, 
Indian Ter.. M J. Keller . .. | Bokchito, Oklahoma..... J ona S. Allen........ Norman. 

RM doe John W. Baird......-|Grant. do - ...... |E. McCollister. . Mangum. 

Kansas Tn James H. Lathrop... MES South Dakota. Kee M. Deage., Mt. Vernon. 
K^ntucky..... A. H. Cardin........ Tennessee..... S. S. Bond.......... eM 

do s W. B. Bridgeford..... B ankfort, dO ^. W. I. Williams....... Coulterville, 

do Sie kk John G, Blair........ Carlisle, Texas........ T. S, DeArmond...... Hamilton, 
E nisiana..... T. J. Guice.......... Longstreet. ^b MES H. S. P. Ashby...... Smithfield. 
M ine........ L. W. Smith......... Vinalhaven. Oe cosines C. C. Bearden........ Decatur. 
M ryland..... F. A. Naille......... Baltimore. Virginia...... Dr. T. W. Evans. .... | Concord Depot. 
M ssachusetts. | A. H. Dennett....... Middleboro, do ...... W. H. Tinsley....... ‘Salem. 
Michigan..... Jas. E. McBride...... Grand Rapids. Washington... |R. Winsor........... Seattle. 

do ass John O. Zabel........ Petersburg. Wisconsin..... Geo. A. Wise........ ‘Beaver Dam. 

do — ...... John M. Harris....... Saginaw. Wyoming..... Dan L. VanMeter.... Sundance. 
Mississippi.... |Frank Burkitt....... Okclona. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE. COMMITTEE. 


The National Executive Committee of the Socialist Labor party is composed as follows: Julius Ham. 
mer, Timothy Walsh, John J. Kinneally, John Donohue. Adolph Klein, August Gilhaus and Edw.C. Schmidt. 
Julius Hammer is the recording secretary and Eber Forbes the treacurer of the committee. 

Henry Kuhn, 2-6 New Reade street, New York City, is not only the national Secretary, but acts as 
financial secretarv for the committee. He is not officially a member of that body, and while he is per- 
mitted to have a voice in its aeliberations, be has no vote. 

The local organizations of the Socialist Labor party are known as ‘‘sections,’’ and these sections exi”* 
in thirty-two States and two Territories, while many persons who reside in parts of the country where 
there are. no such sections are members-at-large of’ the national body, in which the requirements of member- 
ship provide that each ap nant aft shall acknowledge his belief in the principles of the party and assert that 
he has withdrawn from all affiliations with other political parties. 
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State €ommittees. 























DEMOCRATIC. 

State or Territory. Chairman. Address. Secretary. Address. 
Alabama............ Robert J. Lowe........ . . | Birmingham........... John C. Pugh........... Birmingham. 
AIIZOnBS.. zzv i Samuel F, Webb......... Phoenix..«uceo so oes Fred H. Keddington RR «| Phoenix. 
ATKansAS.... oce or Carroll Armstrong........ Morrillton............. Gray Carroll............ .| Little Rock. 
California........... B. D. Murphy........... San Jose.............. Alexander McCabe....... San Francisco, 
Colorado............ Milton Smith............ Denver... 24 ex Thomas H. Tulley........ Durango. 
Connecticut.......... John J. Walsh........... NOrwalk..... oia Edwin S. ag pedis New Haven, 
Delaware............ Willard Saulsbury........ Wilmington........... C. C. Clifton. ......... . . | Felton. 
Florida......... .-... [Arthur T. Williams....... Fernandina............ James E. Grane ebat aes . | Tampa. 
Georgia............. Edward T. Brown........ ACM ia Jere W. Goldsmith...... . | Atlanta, 

IO ADO ie t wees S. P. Donnelly........... Lakeview.......... ....|R. E. Lockwood...... -e o e| Weiser. 
Illinois........ TRUE John P, Hopkins......... Chicago isso ceria twee William L. Mounts..... . .|Carlinville. 
Indiana............. William H. O’Brien...... Indianapolis........... J joseph Re Rany. PME M Indianapolis. 
TOW re oe iss teste ati A. E. Jackson........... TaMa.................]N. C. Roberts...... ..... |Fort Madison. 
Kansas inicie epee Hugh P. Farrelly........ PODA. ida Charles eaim ENEE Garnett. 
Kentucky.......... Allie W. Young.......... Mt. Sterling........... Percy BN Leid ds ... |Frankfort. 
Louisiana EM AN B. Krultschnitt....... New Orleans........... Robert S ndry........ |New Orleans. 

TEEN EE E. Hughes........ Bath acess ss ev ae OR 
Maryland uude S EE re Murray Vandion......... Havre-de-Grace...... . . |Lloyd Williamson. .... | Baltimore, 
Massachusetts........ W. S. MeNary........... |Boston............... Geo. T. McLaughlin. . a . | Boston. 
Michigan............ Thes. E. Barbworth UE Jackson............... Chas, S. Hampton....... Detroit. 
Minnesota........... H. L. Buck............. WinonB....... o weve H. T. Tolmie............ EN g Valley. 
Mississippi.......... C. M. Miller.......... sss | Meridianees ss. vorne Chas. A. Gordon. ........ Port Gibson. 
Missouri............ Will A. Rothwell........ Moberly, «sore ne Thos. F. Mitchum. ....... Sedalia, 
Montana............ Joseph "Tumey HARE GU Dillon rita T. C. RUT o EE Helena. 
Nebraska............ P. L. Hall.............. Lincoln. c.v eve 1|G. W. Phillips........... Columbus, 
Nevada......... ees Charles Stoddard......... Reno. veces oc UE John H. Dennis. ........ Reno. 

New Hampshire...... Nathaniel E. Martin...... Concord.............. Maj. T. H. Madigar, Jr... |Concord. 
New Jersey.......... William B. Gourley...... Paterson........ 22e William K. Devereux..... Asbury Park. 
New Mexico......... W. S. Hopewell.......... Santa Fe.............. N. B. Laughlin.......... Santa Fe. 
New York........... Frank Campbell......... Ball... eec YT John N. Carlisle ree .... | Watertown. 
North Carolina....... F. M. Simmons.......... Raleigh... ares Alex. J. Field.......... . |Raleigh. 
North Dakota........ B. S. Brynjolfson........ Grand Forks........... John Connolly d 9A y vean e 
Oh. era Charles P. Salem......... Cleveland............ . |C. C. Richardson........ "| Marrietta, 
Oklahoma........... William M. Anderson..... Enid. issi onsere ds Richard A, Billups...... . | Cordell. 
Oregon.............. Samuel White........... Baker City... o. «ou... Richard W. Montague. ... |Portland. 
Pennsylvania........ J. K. P. Hall............ Ridgeway............ . |P. Gray Meek........... Bellefonte. 
Rhode Island........ Patrick H. Quinn........ Providence. ........... Edward M.-Sullivan...... Providence. 
South Carolina....... Wilie Jones............. Columbia........... eO ld James T. Parks.......... Orangeburg: 
South Dakota........ Ed Johnson........... ce AMO coords «Smiths Ae, eg Armour. 
Tennessee. .......... Frank M. Thompson...... Chattanooga........ T" nn: B. Cassall........ Nashville, 
Dir cres James B. Wells......... .|Brownsville.......... . | Jeff, KC ee AA e Austin. 
Utah. DV Frank J. Cannon........ Ogden: (ioo owen arcade P. J. Daley... ess Salt Lake City. 
Vermont............ Emory S. Harris........ . |Bennington.......... . «| Henry Co e.e ooo o o | Winooski. 
Virginia............. J. Taylor Ellyson......... Richmond........... . |J. G. Hindi i-a a das . . |Richmond. 
Washington.......... C. G. Hcifner........ soc Seattle o S s os n yx . |Fred R. Mason.......... Seattle. 
West Virginia........ James H. Miller........ s Asian ovo Mae he shards . |W. E. R. Byrne. eo 
Wisconsin........... A. F. Warden. ......- ... |Waukesha............ .|Frank M. Harbash...... . | Milwaukee. 
Wyoming............: Fred D. Hammond. ...... CARDO +: coran ies .' Warren Galvin.......... Rawlins 
REPUBLICAN. 

State or Territory, Chairman. Address. Secretary. Address, 
Alabama............ W. J. Wellman.......... Huntsville............ JN. L. Steele............. Birmingham. 
ATÍZONA.........o.o... W. F. Nichols........... Phoenix.............. "George W. Young........ Williams. 
ATrkansas............ Harmon L. Remmel...... Little Rock........... .| Winfield S. Holt......... Little Rock. 
California........... William M. Cutter...... .|Marysville............- ‘|Charles E. Snook........ Oakland, 
Colorado............ D. B. Fairley............ Colorado Springs....... Fenno Wakeman......... Denver. 
Connecticut. ......... Andrew F. Gates......... Hartford.............. George E. Hinman....... Willimantic. 
Delaware............ Henry B. Thompson...... Wilmington........... George B. Hynson........ Wilmington. 
Morida............ , « [Henry P. Chubb......... Gainesville............ Joseph E. Lee........... Jacksonville, 
Georgia............. William A. Pledger....... Atlanta.............. .lJohn H. Deveaux........ Savannah. 
TUNG 54 oie ea wie es Frank R. Gooding........ Shoshone............. "IR, M. McCollum......... Shoshone, 
Illinolg. ei de ss een Fred H. Rowe........... Jacksonville........... L. T. HOY’ <i nose .| Woodstock. 
Indiana. s nolis s James P. Goodrich....... Winchester............ Vacant. 

WA Y e R. H. Spence............ Mt. Ahi. ies. C. W. Phillips........... Magnoketa. 
A A Ears Morton Albaugh......... TopekKa............... F. ©. Raney............. Fort Scott. 
Kentucky........... C. M. Barnett........... Louisville............. R. L. Gwathmey..... , « « » | Louisville, 
Louisiana........... Frank B. Williams....... Patterson............. Malcolm J. McFarlane....| New Orleans. 
Male ces F. M. Simpson..........- TEE Byron Boyd. ............ Augusta. 
Maryland............ P. Lee Goldsborough......|Cambridge............ Henry F. Nerr........... Baltimore. 
Massachusetts........ Thomas Talbot.......... BOSUOIL. oss ases ud .| Thorndike Spaulding..... Boston. 
Michigan............ Gerrit J. Dickema........ Holland............... . Dennis E. Alward........ Clare. 
Minnesota........... Robert Jamison.......... St. Paul sere v arx Charles C. Whitney...... St. Paul, 
Mississippi.......... Fred W. Collins......... Jackson............ ees L. B. Moseley........... Jackson, 
Missourl............ Thomas J. Akins......... Humansville........... A. F. Shriver........... .| St. Louis. 
Montana............ William Lindsay......... Glendive.............. J. B. Collins............ Forsyth, 
Nebraska............ H. C. Lindsay........... Pawnee City........... A: B. Allen... isses Lincoln, 
Nevada............. George T. Mills.......... Cargol EEN E. D. Vanderlieth........ Carson. 
New Hampshire...... Jacob H. Gallinger....... Concord.............. Thomas F, Clifford....... Franklin, 
New Jersey.......... Franklin Murphy........ Newark..........o.o.o.o.. John S. Gibson.......... Newark, 
New Mexico......... Frank A. Hubbell....... ,.|Albuquerque.......... 4|: Joseph E. Sheridan...... .| Albuquerque, 
New York. 5. vesies George W. Dunn......... Binghamton........... Reuben L. Fox.......... Oneonta. 
North Carolina....... Thomas S. Rollins....... Marshall. ics. dents A Robert H. MeN CU EE Washington, 
North Dakota........ L. B. Hanna....... CN KN EEN M. H. Jewell. Bismarck. 
Ol «es true teo 2a Charles Dick............ ARTOD Setas cores John R. Malloy.......... Columbus. 
Oklahoma........... C. M. Cade. cositas Shawnee.............. Vernon W. Whiting...... Enid. 
Oregon........... ee Frank C. Baker.......... Portland............. .| Harrison Allen.......... Astoria. 
Pennsylvania........ Boies Penrose........... Philadelphia.......... W. R. Andrews.......... Meadville. 
Rhode Island..... ... [Frank E. Holden......... Providence........... .| Nathan M. Wright....... Providence, 
South Carolina....... Edmund Deas...... 2v22«|Darliington.ec.scesesevs .|James H. Johnson. ....... Columbia. 
South Dakota. .......|Frank Crane.. deeg a 2.243 ie ow ae ie E. A. Warner........... Pierre. 
Tennessee........ ... |J. W. Borches........ ...[Knoxville............ . |J, €. R. McCall..........| Huntingdon. 
eX8ag..... eee Hur 
Utah... creais .. | James H. Anderson OP Salt Lake City....... .. |Tom D. Pitt......... el Salt Lake City. 
Vermont............ Ira R. Allen............. Fair Haven............ Alfred E. Watson........ Hartford. 
Virgmia. sois cars Park AgneW............. Alexandria............ Asa Ro E pis ror que Petersburg. 
Washington.......... E. E. Morrison........ «««|[SeattlO...ooooooooo.oo.,! M. E. Hay..... e... .<.. | Wilbur. 
West Virginia........ Wm. M. O. Dawson......|Charleston............ ' James K. ii. ..........| Wheeling, 
Wisconsin........... dried G. E, Bryant.,..... Madison......... e...» |E. T. Tucker............ | Madison. 
Cheyenne............. R. P. Fuller... 00. cie Cheyenne. 
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The National Association of Democratic Clubs. 


The National Association of Democratic Clubs was 
organized July 4, 1888. Plans looking toward this re. 
sult were laid two years previously. The original 
number of twenty-one clubs has increased until, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1900, almost ten thousand clubs, 
with an aggregate membership of 1,200,000 were in 
existence. f 

The Association acts in complete harmony with 
the Democratic National Committee and the Demo- 
eratic Congressional Committee. The belpfulness of 
the National Association of Democratie Clubs to its 
party has been marked, and the officers of the asso- 
ciation have again and again received the highest 
commendation from the party leaders. 

The objects of this assoc'ation are set forth in the 
second article of the ecnstitution, which reads: 

“To foster the formation of permanent Democratic 
clubs and societies throughout the United States and 
insure their active co-operation in disseminating Jef- 
fersonian principles of government; 

“To preserve tbe Constitution of the United States, 
the autonomy of the States, local self-government, 
and freedom of elections; 

*"To resist revolutionary changes and the central- 
ization of power; 

“To oppose the imposition of taxes beyond the 
necessities of government economically administered; 

“To promcte economy in all branches of the pub- 
lie service; 

‘To eppose unnecessary commercial restrictions for 
tie benefit of the few at the expense of the many; 

To oppose class legislation, which despoils labor 
and builds up monopoly; 

*'To maintain inviolate the fundamental principles 
of Democracy—‘Equality before the Law;' and 

"Do co-operate with tbe regular organization of 
the Democratic patty in support of Democratic men 
and Democratic measures.’’ 

All political clubs and societies which concur in 
the object of tis association are eligible to member- 
ship. e 
The regular corvention of the association is held 
once every four years after the National Democratic 


Convention, and at a time and place fixed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Much of the association’s early success vag due 
to the euergetie efforts of that «istinguished Demo- 
erat, Chauneey F. Black, of Pennsylvania, who was 
at the head of the organization for a number of 
years. Mr Black was Sueceeded by Representative 
Benton MeMillin, of Tennessee, who subsequently be- 
came Governor of that State. He resigned and Will- 
iam Randolph Hearst, of New York, was appointed, 
by a unanimous vote of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
MeMillin's successor. At the Ind.anapolis 
Convention he was unanimously elected. The activity 
of the association under this gentlemsn's leadership 
was a conspicuous feature of the campaign of 1900, 
and the Democratic Congressional campaign of 1902, 
The great mass meeting in and about Madison Squa.e 
Garden in 1900 is declured by many to have caused 
the subsequent Democratic victory in Greater New 
York. A similar demonstration in 1902 in the interest 
of the Democratic Congressional candidates brought 
about the election of every Democratie candidate with 
the exception of one, despite the fact bat the pre- 
vious reapportionment was designed to make four dis- 
tricts safely Republican. : 

The president of the association was, after each 


.campaign, formally thanked by letter for the efforts 


of the asscciation by the Demccratic National Com- 
mittee and the chief candidates for office. 

The officers of the association ao: William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, president; Max F. Ihmsen, secretary. 
Executive Committee, Jumes EK. Jones, Ark., chair- 
man; Chauncey F. Black, Pa.; Edward Murphy, Jr., 
N. Y.; Benton MeMillin, Tenn.; George H. Lambert, 
N. J.; C. C. Richards, Utah; James L. Slayde, Texas; 
W. J. Stone, Mo.; S. M. White, Cal.; James Creel- 
man, N. Y.; E. P. Howell, Ga.; E. Chambers Smith, 
N. C.; John R. McLean, Ohio; Charles J. Faulkner, 
W. Va.; J. L. Mitchell, Wis.; J. C. Dahlman, Neb.; 
Blair Lee, Md. 

The headquarters of the association are in Room 
11, Tribune Building, New York City, with a braneh 
officc in Washington, D. C. 


Basis of Congressional Representation. 


The basis for the apportionment of Congressional 
representation depends upon the population of the 
various States. At the institution of the Government, 
in 1790, the apport oning of lhe: reseitatives was 
made by Congress, and this method continued until 
1850, when Congress not only determined that the 
number of members of the House should be 233, but 
directed that in the future the Secretary of the In- 
terior should make all necessary changes in this ap- 


:portionment. In 1860, therefore, the changes necessi- 


tated by the taking of the Eighth Census were made 
jn accordance with the provisions of this law, but, in 
1862, Congress again fixed the total number of mem-: 
Lee and, as all subsequent changes have been made 





this power to the Secretary of the Interior, may be 
said to have been repealed by impli-ation. 

The act of Congress, approved January 16, 1901, 
provides that after Mareh 3, 1903, the House of 
Representatives shall be composed of 386 members, 
each of whom shall represent a district composed of 
contiguous territory, and it is also provided that, as 
each new State is admitted to the Union, the Repre- 
sentatives assigned to it shall be in addition to this 
membership and shall be elected as Representatives- 
at-Large until such time as the Legislature shall re- 
district the State which elected them. 

The following table shows the ratio of Congres- 
sional representation since the institution of the Gov- 





by Congress jtself, the act of 1850, which delegated ernment: 
TEENS n a gotas OL Myr eO T Pega cR odor RC Io D ce Mad bu ty oM DIS PN GN RR CRI ER IE e E A 
. ^ . . . . . . . YA T T ed 
a E A S .g : ; : ` Ka E Bn 2 © 
8$ | aS | s$ | eS dë ge | sm sg Es | Ex | ga | Bs 2x 
ZG Res Sec EN Bes £t no Zon m d eo dus 2i | g 
State. Be | gs | 5a | £9 | es $ | ¿e 3 3| ae | eo | £& | ge 
Že | ôg | 98 | 82 | 33 | Šg | Se 82 | Se Ss | Sg | O3 | Os 
nw 4 e + of: Lë ot 3 4 e pa oe o9 
£i ci 3 d o 22 SE 3 4 d 
sa | $2| sa | 33 | ga | En | oe $3 | 32 | £3 | 83 | 33 | $3 
O - re = - = - = ra v — T — 
Alabama............ S Si 3 5 7 7 6 8 8 ` 9 
Arkansas............ Se e CH SR 2! 2 3 4 5 6 7 
California........... e oe es 2 8 4 6 7 8 
lorado............ à oe ar en aie 1 1 2 3 
necticut......... 5 7 7 7 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 
Delaware............ 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Florida... *«*e* 929829292525 ee ee . ee ee 1 1 2. 2 2 8 
SOFIA... ve Rs 8 2 4 6 T 9 . 8 8 1 9 10 11 11 
Idaho. Ee es sis és D EM s e s a 1 1 1 
Illinois. RE ER f 1 3 T. 9 14 19 20 22 25 
Indiana... res ds 3 7 10 11 11 13 13 13 1 
Mos Se A SS 5 Dë 2 6 9 11 11 1 
KansaS............. DE T eg e Da .. 1 3 7 8 
Emud ENER Së 2 6 10 12 13 10 10 9 10 11 11 1 
isiana........... - we ae 8 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 
Maine.............. ios " us 7 8 7 6 5 5 4 4 
Maryland........... 6 8 9 9 9 8 6 6 5 6 8 6 
Massachusetts....... 8 14 17 20 13 12 10 11 10 11 12 13 1 
Michigan............ We Ge? ES x SS e 3 4 6 9 11 12 1 
Minnesota........... qu os a và ee See zo 2 2 3 5 7 
Mississippi.......... = x | a 1 2 4 5 5 6 T T 
Missouri. wA Rute a = 1 2 5 1 9 13 14 15 16 
Montana............ di SCH ee wi de zs EA E 1 1 1 
Nebraska............ ge 25 vs s : P 1 1 8 6. 6 
Nonda ee e * 92 989 99 'à "A '$ 6 “6 '$ "A 'à H l > 3 ; 
ew Ham ia vs 
New Dier ARS 4 5 6 8 6 B5 5 5 1 1 8 | 10 
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E BASIS OF CONGRESSIONAL RÐPRESÐNTATION—Continued. 
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D | . D . . 
Sl sl sisi el ¿al sl 3| Si & ES o| 8 
gs ¿8 ja E dE ae | ge | SS | 82 | S5 | 232 | sh] Ee 
State Ss | ag | 88 | àv | i9 | Bv | ie | gg | ES | 22 | BS | BE | 88 
l Ba | 93 | Og | Os SR Os Ss og | Og | Os | Sg | Sg | Os 
Sa | 3 | 32 | BS | Ed | #2 | $2) 33 | $2 | Ed | Ed | 83 [5 
T T T - KM v - rs v m el hen 
New York........... 6 | 10 17 27 34 40 84 j| 33 .91 33 34 ; 34 | 37 
North Carolina....... 5 | 10 12 18 13 13 9 8 7 8 jf : 3 
a oe ewe eo eo oe e 9 .. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
OO leves or eerte vx | x5 - 6 14 19 21 21 19 20 21 21 21 
Oregon... ..... eee m | Ge ae «x m - SA 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Pennsylvania........ 8 13 18 23 28 28 24 25 24 27 28 30 32 
Rhode Island........ 1 2 2- 2. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
ERR Caroline PAREN: 5 6 8 9 9 9 1 6 4 6 is Í 1 
E Del. zx ue oe wi SN së is s i. - 
ee Ee . ai 3 -6 9 13 11 10 8 10 10 10 10 
TERA tia ^s : s "s "n axe $e 2 4 6 11 a n 
tah...... eae ooo os ee ee oe ee O85 oe ee . A ee oe 
Vermont............ Gë . 2 4 6 5 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 
Virginia............. 10 19 22 23 22 21 15 13 11 9 10 10 . 10 
Washington......... aie, | sse .. oe zm .. s e "E: 1 2 3 
West Virginia........ hs xs . vs 25 a e| os 3 4 4 5 
Wisconsin........... |o DÉI D 8 | 6 8 9 10 11 
Wyoming...........- | | EA ME E ZR TM «ae 1 | 1 1 
totale... 65 | 105 | 141 | 181 | 213 | 240 | 223 ' 251 | 242 | 293 | 332 | 357 | 380 


Origin ot Dames of States, Their Popular Sobriquets and 
the Flower Selected as State Emblem. 


Alabama was named in 1817, from its prinicpal 
river. The principally accepted authority says that 
De Soto's last battle was in 1541 at Alibamo, ón the 
river Yazoo, where there was a strong fortress of a 
tribe called sometimes Alibamos and sometimes the 
Alabamus. Its flower is the golden rod. 

Alaska is from the Indian word Alakshak, mean- 
ing “large country.” 

Arkansas took its name in 1819 from its principal 
river, and that from the tribe of Indians once living 
near its mouth. Schoolcraft ascribes the name to 
the fact that a species of acacia grew there, from 
which the Indians made bows, which led to their 
being called ‘‘arc, or bow Indians." Sometimes it 
is called the Bear State, on account of these animals, 
which formerly lived in its forests. Its flower is the 
apple blossom. 

Arizona is thought to come from the Aztec word 
Arizuma, meaning à rocky country. 

California received its name from the officers of 
Cortez, who found it in a Spanish romance, which 
told of ''the great island of California, where a 
great abundance of gold and precious stones are 
found." Its flower is the California poppy. 

Colorado is named ‘from its chief river, the word 
being Spanish and signifying ruddy or colored. It is 
also known as the Centennial State, from the fact 
that it was admitted to statehood in 1876. Its flower 
is the purple columbine. 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian name 
of its principal river, spelled originally Quin-nah- 
tukyut and signifying “land on a long tidal river. 
It is popularly known as the Nutmeg State, from 
the fact that its residents were formerly said to have 
made nutmegs from wood for sale to the unwary, and 
also as the Freestone State, from the quantities of 
that material found there. 

Dakota took its name from the tribe of Indians 
which formerly inhabited the State and the vast 
regions in its neighborhood, the word meaning origin- 
ally ‘‘leagued.’’ ‘ 

Delaware was named in 1703, from Lord de la 
Warr. It is sometimes called the Diamond State, 
from its small size and suppossed great worth. Its 
flower is the peach blossom. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon in 
1512 because ft was discovered on Easter Sunday, in 
Spanish Pascua Florida. It is often called, from its 


shape, the Peninsular State. Its flower is the ja- 
ponica. 

Georgia was named in 1732 in honor of King 
George II. 


Idaho is the Indian word for “Gem of the Moun- 
tains.’’ Its flower is the syringia. 

Illinois was named in 1809 from its principal river. 
The name is said to signify ‘‘superior men." It is 
called the Prairie State, from the extent of its 
prairies. Its flower is the rose. 

Indiana was so called in 1802 from the American 
Indians. It is known as the Hoosier State, the word 
being a corruption of Husker, formerly a common 
term for ''bully," in the West. Its flower is corn. 

Iowa took its name in 1838 from a tribe of In- 
dians who lived within its borders, and tbe word is 


— 








said to be a contraction of Ah-hee-o-va, .meaning 
Sleepers. It is also known as the Hawkeye State, the 
term said to have been derived from the name of a 
famous Indian chief of that region. Its flower is the 
wild rose. ' : 

Kansas takes its name from its great river, which, 
in turn, received its appellation from the Indians 
who lived along its banks. The name is said to 
come from Cayas, which was given the region by De 

oto. 

Kentucky was so called from its principal river, in 
ie , The word is said to mean ‘‘at the head of the 
river. 

Louisiana was named by La Salle in 1682 in honor 
of Louis XIV. of France. It is popularly called the 
Creole State. Its flower is the magnolia. 

Maine was so called as early as 1622, from the 
description in its charter calling it the ‘‘mayne land,” 
meaning the main or chief portion of the territory. 
It is known as the Lumber State, from the large 
amount of that material produced within its borders, 
and also as the Pine Tree State, for the same reason. 
Its flower is the pine cone. 

Maryland was named in honor of Henrietta Marla, 
ucc n Charles I., in bis patent to Lord Baltimore 
n è H 

Massachusetts derived its name from a tribe of 
Indians who lived in the neighborhood of the present 
location of Boston. The word is a compound of 
"massa," meaning great, and ‘‘wadchuach,’’ meaning 
hills or mountains. It is known as the Old Colony 
State, from the fact that the first colonists of New 
England settled on its shores, and the Bay State, it 
having been originally known as the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


Michigan was named from the lake on its borders. | 


The word, it is believed, is derived from the Chip- 
pewa ‘‘mitcha’’ and the Algonquin ''gan," meaning 
great lake. It is known as the Lake State, from the 
fact that it borders on four great lakes. Its flower 
is the apple blossom. 

Minnesota takes its name from its chief stream, 
which in the Indian dialect signifies ‘‘slightly turbid 
water.’ Its flower is the moccasin. ) 

Mississippi takes its name from the great river, 
the title meaning in Indian ‘‘the whole river," so 


called because many streams unite in making it. Its 
flower is the magnolia. 

Missouri was so called in 1821, from its principa! 
river. the word signifying in the Sioux language 


*muddy water.’’ 

Montana took its name from the Rocky Mountains. 
mn traverse the State. Its flower is the bitter 
root. 

Nebraska is named after its principal river. 'The 
meaning of the word is disputed. Its flower is the 
golden rod. 

Nevada is named for its mountain chain, which 
was called after the Sierra Nevadas of Granada. 

New Hampshire was called so with reference to 
the original patentee, who was Governor of Ports- 
mouth, in Hampshire, England. It is known as the 
Granite State, from the fact that its mountains are 
largely composed of that stone. 
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New Jersey was so called in 1644 in compliment to 
one of its original proprietors, Sir George Carteret, 
ho had defended the Isle of Jersey against the Long 
Parliament during the civil war in England. It has 
no Nes flower, but adopts instead a tree—the sugar 
maple. 

New Mexico takes its name from the Aztec war 
god Mexildi. Its flower is the crimson rambler rose. 

New Yerk was named in honor of the Duke of 
York and Albany, to whom the territory was granted 
in 1664. It is known as the Empire State, from its 
wealth and great population, and the Excelsior State, 
from its motto. Its flower is the rose. 

North Carolina (and South) were so called in 1654 
by the French in honor of Charles IX. of France, al- 
though some claim the honor for Charles I. of Eng- 
land. The former is known as the Old North State 
and as the Turpentine, it producing large quantities 
of this material; and the latter as the Palmetto 
State, from the tree borne on its coat of arms. North 
Carolina's flower is the cbrysanthemum. 

Ohio was so called in 1802 from the Indian O-he- 
Sub, meaning ''something great.” 

Oklahoma is from an Indian word meaning “a 
beautiful land.'" Its flower is the mistletoe. 

Oregon is supposed to come from a Sioux word 
meaning ‘‘the great flowing river." Its flower is the 
Oregon grape. 

Pennsylvania was named after William Penn, the 
entire word meaning Penn's Woods. It is known as 
the Keystone State, from its having been the central 
State at the formation of the Constitution. 


Rhode Island was so called 
Dutch, signifying ‘‘redisland.’’ 
violet. 

Tennessee was named in 1796, and the word is said 
to signify a curved spoon or a bend in the river. 

Texas was named by the Spaniards in 1690. The 
word is said to be derived from the Spanish ''tigus,"' 
meaning ''covered houses," and also from the Indiàn 
*tachies," meaning friends. It is known as the Lone 
Star State, from the emblem on its flag. Its flower 
is the blue bonnet. 

Utah was adopted from the name of the Indians 
living in that region. Its flower is the sego lily. 

Vermont was so called by its inhabitants in their 
declaration of independence in 1777, from the French 
words ''Monts Verts," meaning green mountains. It 
is also. known as the Green Mountain State for the 
same reason. Its flower is the red clover. 

Virginia was named in honor of Elizabeth, Eng- 
land's virgin queen. It is known as the Mother of 
Presidents, five of its sons having held that office; as 
the Mother of States, having been the first settled of 
the first thirteen States, and also as the Old Do- 
minion. 

Washington was named after our first President. 
Its flower is the rhododendron. 

Wisconsin was so named in 1836 from the river of 
the same name. ‘The word is said to mean ‘‘west- 
yen flowing.’’ It is popularly known as the Badger 
tate. 

Wyoming is an Indian name, 
word meaning ‘‘large plains.” 


in 1644 from the 
Its flower is the 


a corruption of a 





Governors of States, 1903-1904 





© 

, Name of S. Jm 

State, Capital, Governor. alt Ze. 
o ai 

Qu - 

Alabama. Montgomery. .| Wm. D. Jelks..... Dem. | 2 
Arkansas... |Little Rock.. |Jeff Davis........ Dem. | 2 
California.. |Sacramento.. SE C. Pardee.... Ben 4 
Colorado....|Denver......|J. H. Peabody..... ep. | 2 
Connecticut. | Hartford. JA. Chamberlain....|Rep. 2 
Delaware... | Dover. .... John Hunn....... Rep. | 4 
Florida..... Tallahassee.. | Wm, S. Jennings. ..[Dem. | 4 
Georgia.... |Atlanta...... J. M Terrell.. em. | 2 
Idaho......|Boise. J. T. Morrison.....|Rep. | 2 
Illinois..... Springfield. . .|Richard Yates..... Rep. 4 
Indiana.... GE . Durbin... Rep. 4 
lowa.......|Des Moines. . | Albert R. Cummins Rep. 2 
Kansas..... Topeka...... W. M Bailey ras Rep. 2 
Kentucky...|Fiankfort....|J. W. C. Beckham. |Dem. | 4 
Louisiana. . .| Baton Rouge.|W. W. Heard...... Dem. | 4 
Maine...... Augusta,....|John F. Hill...... Rep. | 2 
Maryland...|Annapolis....|E£dwin Warfield....¡Dem, | 4 
Mass. ...... Boston...... John L. Bates..... Rep. | 1 
Michigan...|Lansing..... Aaron T. Bliss..... Rep. 2 
Minnesota.. |St. Paul..... S. R. Van Sant....{Rep. 2 
Mississippi. .|Jaċkson..... |J. K. Vardaman... |Dem. | 4 
Missouri....|Jeffers'n City. A. M. Dockery..... Dem. | 4 
Montana. Helena...... J. K. Toole........ Dem. | 4 
Nebraska... |Lincoln. .. -|John H. Mickey....|Rep. | 2 
Nevada..... Carson City. John Sparks. ...... iDem.| 4 
New Hamp..|Concord..... N. J. Bachelder....|Rep. 2 
New Jersey. |Trenton..... Franklin Murphy. . ep. 3 
New York...|Albany......|Bj. B. Sur Jr....|Rep. 2 
. Carolina.|Raleigh..... Chas. B. Ay cock... Dem, | 4 

N Dakota. . | Bismarck. Frank White...... Rep. 2 
Ohio....... Columbus... '..| Myron T. Herrick.. ¡Rep. 2 
Oregon..... alem....... G. E. Chamberlain. Dem, | 4 
Penna...... Harrisburg.. |S. W. e ee Rep. |4 
Rhode Isl. . .| Providence. . .|L. F. C. Garvin. em. | 1 
S. Carolina. |Columbia....|D. C. Hayward.... |Dem. | 2 
S. Dakota.. | Pierre. ...... NA N. Herreid. ` |Rep. 2 
Tennessee. . .| Nashville. Jas. B. Frazier. Dem. | 2 
Texas...... Austin...... S. W. T. Lanham.. Dem. | 2 
Utah......./S’lt L'ke City Heber M. Wells....|Rep. | 5 
Vermont.... does ..jJ. G. MeCullough.. Rep. 2 
Virginia....| Richmond... |A. J. Montague..../Dem, | 4 
wy sep Griet Olympia.....|Henry McBride....|Rep. 4 
West Va...-|Charleston...|Albert B. White. . . |Rep. 4 
Wisconsin. ..| Madison..... R. M. LaFollette.. . Rep. 2 
Wyoming... Cheyenne: . J§F. Chatterton.... (Ren. 4 


*First Tuesday after the first Monday. 
Vemocrat and Fusion. $Acting-Governor. 


Yrs. 


D 


 |Term 


+Succeeded Lieut.-Gov. Lee, who resigned, May, 1903. 
[To fill vacancies; next regular election, November, 1906. 























Term Next State Name of 
Expires. |Salary.| Election Held. Lieut,-Gov. 
iJan., 1907. PD * November, 1906. | R. M.Cunningham. 
iJan,, 1905..| 3,500|1st Tu. Sept., "0410. N. Killough. 
Jan., 1907..| 6,000| November, 1906.. | Alden Anderson. 
Jan., 1905..| 5,000 * November, 1904. | Warren Haggot, 
Jan., 1905..| 4,000|*November, 1904. | Henry Roberts, 
Jan., 1905..| 2, ,000| *November, 1904. |P. L. Cannon. 
Jan., 1903. ‘| 3,500| *November, 1904. | None, 
Nov., 1904..| 3,000|1st Wed. Oct., '04|None. 
Jan., 1905..| 3, ,000 *November, 1904. |W. J. Brigham. 
Jan., 1905..] 6, ,000| *November, 1904. |W. A. Northcott, 
Jan., 1905..| 5.000| *November, 1904. |N. W. Gilbert, 
Jan., 1906..| 3,0C0|*November, 1905. |John Harriott, 
Jan., 1905. 3. 000 * November, 1904.|D. J. Hanna. 
Jan., 1908. 6,500 *November, 1907. |W. P. Thorne. 
Apr., 1904 5, 000; April, 1904...... | Albert Estopinal. 
Jan., 1905..| 2,000/2 Mon, Sept., 04 None: 
Jan., 1908..| 4,500|*November, 1907. [Non , 
Jan, 1905..| 8,000 *November, 1904. Curtis Guild, Jr. 
Jan., 1905..| 4,000|* November, 1904. |Alex. Maitland. 
Jan., 1905. 5 ,000; * November, 1904. Ray W. Jones. 
Jan., 1908. 3,500 «November, EUR J. P. Carter. 
Jan., 1905..| 5,000| *November, 1904. |¡jThos, L. Rubey. 
Jan., 1905..| 5,000| November 8, 1904 |F. G. Higgins. 
Jan., 1905..| 2,500: November 8, 1904 IR J. McGilton, 
Jan., 1907 4,000| “November, 1904. Lemuel Allen. 
Jan., 1905..| 2,000| *November, 1904. |None. 
Jan., 1905..|10,000 «November, 1904. None, 
Dec. 31, 04 10,000 *November, 1904.|F. W. Higgins. 
Jan., 1905..| 4,000 *November, 1904. |W. D. Turner. 
Jan., 1905..| 2,000| *November, 1904. | David Bartlett. 
Jan., 1906..| 8,060; *November, 1905. |W. G. Harding. 
Jan., 1907..| 1,500/June, 1904....... None. 
Jan., 1907..|10,000 * November, 1903. |W. M. Brown. 
Jan., 1905... 3,000, *November, 1904. |Geo. H Utter. 
Jan., 1905..| 3,000 «November, 1904. |John T. Sloan. 
Jan., 1905..| 2,500|* November, 1904. Geo. W. Snow. 
Jan., 1905..| 4,000! *November, 1904. | None. 
Jan., 1905..| 4,000 * November, 1904. |Geo. D. Neal. 
1904..| 2,000 *November, 1904. | None. 
Oct., 1904..| 1,500|1st Tu. Sept., '04.|Z. S. Stanton. 
Feb, 1, '06.| 5,000, *November, 1905. Jos. E. Willard. 
1905..| 4,000 *November, 1904. |None. 
Mar., 1905..| 2,700| *November, 1904. | None. . 
Jan.. 1905..| 5,000|*Nevember, 1904. |Jas. O. Davidson. 
|| Nov., 1904. 2,500! *Novembér, 1904. 


iSilver 


Other State Officials—The Legislatures. 





State | Secretary of State Attorney- Legislatures. 

. State. Treasurer. General, Meet. | Session Begins. 
Alabama........ [J. Thos. Heflin....|J. C. Smith..... T. L. Dowell. ... |Quadre...|2d Tues. Jan., 1308: 
Arkansas........ |J. W. ee ... |H. C. Tipton....|G. W. Murphy... .-|Bien..... |2d Mon. Jan 
California........|Chas. F. Curry.... | Truman Reeves. .|U. S. Webb.....|Bien..... | January, 190 Za ` 


Jines Cowie..... , [Whitney Newell, 


.!C. G. R. Vinal.... IH. H. 


Colorado......... 
Connecticut..... 


N. C. Miller.....|Bien..... |January, 1905. 
allup.....Wm. A, King... ! Bien.....) January, 1905. 
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OTHER STATE OFFICIALS—THE LEGISLATURES.—Continued. 


State Secretary of State Attorney- Legislaturen. 
. State. Treasurer. General. Meet. | Session Begins. 

Delaware........ cole R. Layton...]M. B. Burris.... |H. F. Ward..... Bien..... January, 1905. 
Florida. ccoo. s C. Crawiord. . ..|Wm. V. Knott.. |J. B. Whitfield.. | Bien..... Let Tues. April, 1905. 
Georgia...... RE Philip Cook...... IR. E. Park...... n C. Hart.... Dunes .../3d Wed. June, 1904. 
Idaho... e Gibson.....|H. N. Coffin.... |J. A. Bagley..... Bien..... py ay 2, 1905. 
Ilinois.......... James A. Rose... ..| Fred. Busse.....|H. J. Hamlin.... Bien..... January, 1905. 
Indiana...... +». |Dan’l E. Storms... |Nat U. Hill..... |C. W. Miller.... |Bien..... | January 5, 1905. 
IOWBRB. rms ...|William B. Martin. |G. S. Gilbertson. |Chas. W. Mullin. | Bien..... January,1904. 
Kansas......... e ch R. Burrow......|T. T. Kelly..... |G. C. Coleman...|Bien..... |January, 1905. 
Kentucky........|H. V. McChesney..|H. M, Bosworth. |N, B. Hays. .... Bien..... |1st Mon. after 1st Tu., Jan. 
Louisiana........ J.T. Michel.......|Le D. E. Smith..|Walter Guion... |Bien..... (Mag, 1904. 
Maine........... Byron Boyd.......|O. Smith....... |G. M. Seiders.. ..|Bien..... |1st Wed. Jan., 1905. 
Maryland........ Bateman......|M. Vandiver.....|W. S. Bryan, Jr..|Semi-Ann.|1st Wed. Jan., 1904. 
Massachusetts. , . .| Wm. M. Olin...... Edw, Bradford...|Herbert Parker.. | Ann......|1st Wed. Jan., 1904. 


Michigan........|F. M. Warner.....|Dan'l McCoy....|Chas. A. Blair...|Bien..... |1st Wed. Jan., 1905. 
Minnesota.......|P. E. Hanson..... |J. H. Block.....|W. B. Douglas...|Bien..... |January, 1905. 


Mississippi.. es |J. W. Power...... W. J. Miller..... Wm. Williams...|Bien..... Jane 5 aer 

Missouri. se ee |Sam B, Cook......|R. P. Williams.. | Edw. C. Crow... |Bien..... 1st Wed. Jan., 1905. 
Montana... Geo. M. Hays..... |A. H. Barrett... |Jas. Donovan....|Bien..... | Mon. after Ist goa: Jan., 1905. 
Nebraska........ G. W. Marsh...... P. Mortensen... .|Frank N. Prout..|Bien..... |January, 1905. 

Nevada..... IW. G. Douglass. . ..|D. M. Ryan..... J. G. Sweeney... |Bien..... |3d Mon. Jan., 1905. 

New Hampshire. . | E. N. Pearson..... S. A, Carter..... E. G. Eastman.. |Bien..... |January, 1905. 

New Jersey....... S. D. Dickinson... |F. O. Briggs..... R. H. McCarter. .|Ann......|2d Tues. Jan., ec 

New York........ J. E O'Brien..... J. G. Wickser... |John Cunneen...|Ann......|1st Wed. Jan., 1904 

North Carolina... |J. B. Grimes...... Den? R. Lacy...|R. D. Gilmer....|Bien..... | Wed. after 1st Mon. Jan., 1905. 
North Dakota....|E. S Porter...... |D. H. McMillan. |C. N. Frich..... [Bien..... . |January, 1905. 

O06. ey rn des Lewis C, Laylin... |I, B. Cameron... |J. M, Sheets.... |Bien..... 1st Mon. Jan., 1904. £ 
Oregon F. I. Dunbar......|C. S. Moore. ....|A. M. Crawford. .| Bien..... 2d Mon. Jan., 1905. 
Pennsylvania..... F. M. Fuller...... F. G. Harrist. ...|H. L. Carson....|Bien..... |1st Tues, J an., 1905. 

Rhode Island..... Charles P. Bennett.|Walter A. Read. .|Chas. 3. Stearns. |Ann...... 1st Tues. Jan., 1904. 

South Carolina... |Jesse T. Gantt..... R. H. Jennings: . [U. X. Unt ees eef AND. esee. 2d Tues Jan., 1904. 

South Dakota... |O. C. Berg........ C. B. Collins.... Eng Hall. . |Bien..... |January, 1905. 
Tennessee........ J. W. Morton..... Dean E. Folk....|C. T POR Jr. |Bien..... [1st Mon. Jan., 1905. 

a 56v o vw J. R. Cutl........ J. W. Robbins...|C. K. Bell.....- Bien..... |Tues. after 1st Mon. Jan., 1905. 
Utah. ceras ege J. T. Hammond... |J. De G. Dixon. .|M. A. Breeden. ..|Bien..... 2d Mon. Jan., $ 
Vermont......... F. à E .. |J. Le Bacon.....|. eee Bien..... |1st Wed. Oct., 1904. 
Virginia......... D. Eugleston: .  [A. W. Harman.. |W. A. Anderson. |Bien..... |2d Wed. Jan. "1904. 
Washington...... qd H. Nichols... |C. W. Maynard. . |W. B. Stratton.. |Bien..... January, 1905. 

West Virginia.. W. M. O. Dawson. .| Peter Silman....|R. H. Freer..... Bien..... |January. 1905. 
Wisconsin....... W. L. Houser. .... |J. J. Kempf.....|L. M. Sturdevant Ben. «xe [2d Wed. Jan., 1905. 
Wyoming........ F. Chatterton..... H. G. Hayt..... J. A. Van Orsdel.'Bien..... (January, 1905. 


*Term limited to fifty days. "Do May 5, 1904. ¿Has resigned; successor not yet appointed. 


Cerritorial and Tnsular Governors. 


Territory. Capital. Governor. Territory. Capital. Governor. 
Alaska..... ea Sitka..........|John G. Brady. Andian Territory*... |Tahelequah.... | T. M. Wc em 
Arizona........... | Pheenix........| A. O. Brodie. New MexicO. ....... Santa Fe...... | Miguel A. Otero. 
Guam......o ee. | San Luis d Apra Com. Seaton Schroe- || Oklahoma..........|Guthrie........| Thos. B. Ferguson. 

der, U. S. N. Philippine Islands.. |Manila........ William H. Taft. 
Hawaii............IHonolulu...... George R. Carter. Porto Rico......... San Juan...... William H. Hunt. 
"Indian Territory is occupied by the Indians. The officials of New Mexico are: J. W. Reynolds, 


The District of Columbia is under the control of secretary; J. H. Vaughn, treasurer, and E. L. Bart- 
three Wi ge eae E. d A Penry lett, Solicitor-General. ` 
Litehfield West and Colonel John e . NÑ. A : è 
William Tindall is secretary to the board; Hopewell dios O WO Rambo ar Ee Tuar rRe 
H. Darneille Collector of Taxes, and Andrew B. Du- berts, Attorney-General. : d 


vall Corporation Counsel for the District. 
The Territorial officers of Arizona are: Isaac T. The officers of Indian Territory are: J. T. Parks, 


Stoddard, Secretary; I. M. christy, Treasurer, and Secretary; J. M. La Hay, Treasurer; Wash Swimmer, 
Edward M. Wells, Attorney-General. Territorial Attorney. 


Militia Force of the United States. 


Prepared in the office of the Adjutant-General. 





















4 438 g gos 
E. "E Sg | AB". 
e O e Doa 5 
State and Territory, 35 45 ago ES en E vi BA E 
Re ES | de 39 ez | sBSEg S 
SC sE der sig p » goss A 
On de o. vx 
5 e ad ST SC pov E 
Maine... RENE ARA RR Am 1 1 1 
New Hampshire.......-++scccecccccecces 1 s Sl a Ma $ 
Vermont... ne Rm RR ——— d 5 19 36 
Massachusetts. .......... "Dm 2 20 129 231 382 
Rhode Island..... SE Rid redd eel aUe $^». dco pio ara. 1 21 9 74 155 
Connecticut... 46640420 eevee ee ESTAS ae 3 8 6 127 194 
New Vork, 2.4 sieeve secceewecs O 4 58 299 498 859 
New Jersey. ............. TT evoca! 2 47 69 155 27 
Pennsylvania.......... E Es Fs ei. 4 47 194 455 700 
Delaware............ DEDE DAE EM NORIS Es 13 20 
Maryland............ EE SE ES 1 9 42 87 139 
Virginia. LE E E .0.00%0.%t4.+....  EC[PC eege ege ee ee ep ée e ee 2 38 106 146 
West Virginia........... pie ee. ale, p'si6.8 9/0 0/6 1 23 36 52 112 
North Carolina .. ege eg ep ëeeëeeeéëe ee ees eed . e 17 8 111 176 
South Carolina....... Peso e oie e's 0.0 ere Ec Se 11 6 305 352 
Georgia... e ee eege e gege e ée eege eeëe ee e ee ée ee ee 13 100 225 338 
Florida * 9099 9 6%... .0050%(0000.0((0U00000000000000 ee 7 41 56 104 
Alabama. 60.0. 0.0. 0600000090000000900000000 1 23 49 147 220 
Mississippi. .....05050090:.00060000000000000008.. 1 18 41 93 153 
Louisjanà......-..e2cee6cu esa ees cocos 1 11 28 88 128 
NN 9») n» c/o oie 10/00. d.a o: ar oro 3 99 65 150 251 
Arkoangag, eene ae aa o Raa ap ee a ae ee 3 24 21 78 126 
Kenturkw-: sue gab SINNER aces eo 7 25 87 119 
Tennessee "09929999 000... oo E E E E E sn... E E ne poo ees 
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MILITIA FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 
aoe D dm sede 
E EE 8 | ERSE, 
. | a, 158 Og | ^25 8 
m m y 
State and Territory. 38 e ano pe a8 -2 S d E 
l Ec ES mot 3.5 ME: 94338 Ej 
Su ZE o S e +3 fess E 
SO gO 9 tn EO SE | 95635 
o © ta O E B 4 
Ohio 9.0.0. 06009000000000000000 9060000005000 ée ee eg 3 25 1 121 261 416 5,585 6,001 
Indiana... 62 ries esonson.r.o..» 1 13 59 113 186 2,222 2,408 
Michigans. uo duds ke ni oa NOES ERE 1 16 56 122 195 2,911 3,106 
IHB0I8. 650-6 EE 3 33 147 281 410 6,524 6,994 
Missouri........ A ee 1 8 55 129 193 2,484 2,617 
WISCONSIN s. dias o ics 9 59 127 195 2,578 2,773 
Minnesota......... SALA reU Pe oA e AERE 1 8 39 85 133 1,789 1,922 
OWG.... cece EE Vx is bn aa CR 26 48 144 218 2,412 2,630 
Nebraska. ege oa e hn RO 1 5 25 80 111 1,484 ,D9b 
ansaB...... BEA Gy bee cdd NX EOD E RR EAE 1 4 35 75 115 1,196 1,311 
Nevada [EI .0.. 0... 60. 00000.000 600. .6.. . eg g .. 4 1 6 11 127 $ 135 
Oregon 44:9 4 Veces. es See ee eg e ée ege ee € 1 22 21 60 104 1,176 1,250 
California......... aa as 4 45 91 159 299 3,173 3,472 
Colorado............... EIA 1 9 14 54 78 1,005 1,053 
North Dakota..........- eee e oor Suen 2 10 16 45 11 647 718 
South Daokta. 2. cssevcccervvecsetrseeess SH 10 22 63 . 95 854 949 
MONTADA «coco becas sra eine deg T 6 RA 18 24 316 840 
Washington:-..s.swew ss erm RR CER a a y tow Së 8 21 42 11 881 958 
AO EVER quee pF Ya e wir a us T ole 24 31 637 668 
Wyoming. (66e uy a Rd e 5 1 2U 26 291 323 
A A ace. Aus. Cem ees 1 6 5 31 43 483 526 
Ae eCard RO As di i E E RH E 
IT1ZODAR.:.:. 2 7x9] rome ECH ats 42 841 883 
New MeXiCO coss ove wb eke RACER EAE S Si 3 20 27 50 562 612 
Okla hoM sois ee ee o oH Sie oo wien d wees oe SC T 13 40 60 566 626 
Hàwal...:.e» 9 erm Rm ea ea ea 7 12 27 46 495 541 
Distria of Columbia... 4% 26 4c ame na as 1 13 47 69 130 1,130 1,260 
Porto RICO: sex aro oseese ee S 1 6 24 31 673 704 
Grand ageregate. ..... eee 48 | 153 | 2,21 | 5560 | 8,782 | 107,671 | 116,463 
Statistics of €ities—Cable Do. 1. 
Compiled from information prepared for The American Almanac by the offici 
‘ n the following tables the statistics given are the latest deg GEN 
The City. Property Valuation. 
i Poli- Esti- Public Rate 
City and State. Mayor, tics. Area, | mated Debt. Assessed Assessed Per 
guam Popula- Real Personal $100 
Miles. tion. Estate. Property. i 
Akron, O......... Charles W. Wee D. 20 50,000 700,006 "2930, 000,000] . ....... 
Albany, N. Y..... Charles H. Gans... |R, . 25 100,000 $ 00,000 68,000,0 000] $7,000, 000 WRC 
Allegheny, Pa..... James G. Wyman. . |Cit.? 7.50 | 140,000| 5,204,000 85,709,075. — 1,856,000| 1.45 
Allentown, Pa..... Fred. E. Lewis..... R. . 2.075| | 40,000 587,601 1:23, 897,490]  ........ 1.53 
Atlanta, Ga....... Evan P. Er dic: qD.. 11 120,000 2,870,805 909, 976 13,121,018] 1.25 
Altoona, Pa eeeovoane H. M. ..o..o..o D, . 2.61 ,0 1,138,000 1218, 582, 246 SS gess ee 1.90 
Auburn, N. Y..... Thomas M. "Osborne D, .. 9 35,000 643,104 13,480,965 990,967| 2.425 
Augusta, Ga...... Jacob Phinizy..... D. .. 5.75 50,000 1,746,700 13,658,125 5,902,078] 1.25 
Baltimore, Md..... Robert M. E D. Zei 6 550,00 39,850,183 264,160,549] 232 ,827,112] 1.864 
Bayonne, N. J..... Egbert Seymour....|D. .. 8.50 45,000 10, 25,000,000 2,000,000| 2.00 
Binghamton, N. Y..|3. L. Smith....... R. 10 45,000 751,000 1120; 978, 41o|  ........ 1.60 
Birmingham, Ala..|W. M. Drennen. D. . 6 1.0 2.124,00 50 000,000 20,000,000| 1.00 
Boston, Mass. ..... Patrick H. Collins. . D. . 43.19 05.763| 57,367,688] 985,553,300] 234,897,023| 1,48 
Bridgeport, Como . [Denis Mulvihill.. D. . 13.4 82,128 ,D11,4 ,154,50 6,598,464| 1.33 
Bros ton E .|Charles H. Coulter. | S, 21.52 44,873 1,900,006 ,935,360 y ; 2.18 
a e Erastus C. Knight..|R. . 42 400 000| 17,552,931|  233,066,365 6,351,000] 1.73+ 
Butte, "Mont. scs a Patrick Mullins. D. 4 65,000 330,000| 1122,000,000|  ........ 2.80 
Cambridge, Mass...|J. H. M. McNamee.| D. .... 6.535 94,413 4,221,645 87,063,400! 17,708,510| 1.69 
Camden, N. J.....|Joseph E. Nowrey.. D. ... 11 ,000 2,054,900 31,000,000 3,000,000} 2.15 
Canton, O........ W. H. Smith...... BR. ... 40 48,000 1,046,766 9,500,000 4,000,000} 3.00 
Chattanooga, Tenn.| Alex. W. Chambliss.| D. ... 4.2 50.000 931,0UU| 1115,000,000| ........ 1.45 
Charleston, S. C...|J. Adgar Smyth....|D. ... 5.33 62,000 3,198.200| 2512 528,923 5,264,662| 2.85 
Chicago, rj) MCI Carter H. Harrison. |D. ... 190.64 |1,978.000| 15,123,000 313,567,135 90, ,398,340 23,49 
Chelsea, Mass..... Edward E. Willard.|R. ... 2.25 35,87 1,112,414 21,114,500 2,824,064|^ 1.86 
Chester, Pa....... H. H. Houston. .... R, ... 4.66 35,000 10.500| 1115,000,000| — ........ al .01 
Cincinnati, O..... Julius Fleischmann.|R. ...| 36.9 310 000| 26 000,000 180,000.000| 40.000.000 2.27 
Cleveland, O...... Tom L, Johnson. ...| D. ...| 3394 0,0 20,211,385] 146,375,080] 46,320,890] 3.05 
Soames nu R. H. Jeffrey...... R. ...| 16.25 | 125,560 1,229,400 52,502,190; 15,495,110) 2.75 
ovington, Exo soe sevascau few PA ede. MI A EEGEN EE 
Dallas, Tex....... Cabell..... D. : 7.50 | 80.000 2,000,000| 1132,5304850|  ........ 1.65 
Davenport, Ia..... Waldd Becker...... D. vu 1.90 40,000 295,000 20, 109. BER 14,260,000 .025 
ayton, O........ Charles A. Snyder..|D. ...| 11 ,000 2,166,000 35,377 10,599,670, 2.54 
Denver, Col....... Rbt. R. Wright, Jr.|R. ...| 65 175,000 1,422,800 51.171920] 27,087,165] 3.50 
Des Moines, la....|J. M. Brenton..... R. ...| 54 80,000 729,000| 1165,000.000 TON. 2.00 
Detroit, Mich... William e Maybury|D, ...| 29 386,000 3,954,406|  190,197.060| 81,671,860| 1.054 
pube ue, Ia...... Berg. I5 9 45,000 30.4 6,979,6 7,116.522| 1.10 
uluth, Minn..... F. W. Hugo. ccoo o KAN 70,000| 282.654.250 5,000,000} 10,000,000| 3.00 
East St. Lovis, Ill. |Silas Cook. ........ I... 8 55,000 650 000| 3422,730,845| 343,978,735] 856.50 
lizabeth, J. Patrick J. Ryan....|D. ... 60,000 3,222,340 18,464,750 ,911,16 2.96 
Imira, N. Y...... Daniel Sheehan....|D. ... 7.50 40,000 1,160.000 16,636,418 74,4 2,33 
e, Pa..........| William Hardwick..|R. ... 7 8,000 27550,000| 1121,000,000|] ........ 1.424- 
Evansville, Ind. ... |Charles G. Covert.. |R. ...| 25 15,000 2,115,000 25,737,170} 8,580,160, 1.09 
Fall River, Mass. . .|George Grime...... R. ...| 41 113 602 2.500,54D| 1177,561,761| — ........ 1.86 
Fitchburg, Mass... |Charles H. Blood...|R, ...| 27.7 35 069 1,151,913 19,482,545 4,586,650} 1.92 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .|Henry C. Berghoff..|D, ... 5 5 000 800,006 19,990,000 21, 1.00 
Galveston, Tex. William T. Austin..|D. ... 6.50 | 33,000 2,260,936] 2911,763,431 3,401,361| 1.50 
Gr. Rapids, Mich..|W. Millard Palmer. | R. ...| 17.37 | 100.000 2,212.000 48,985,525) 23,391,28 1.89 
Harrisburg, Pa....|V. C. McCormick...|D, ... 8.5 75,000 919,200 29,000,000 750,000|281.40 
Hartford nn....|Ignatius A. Sulivan|D. ...] 17.29 86,025 2,128,016 54, 049.042 7,089,430} 2,10 
Haverhill, Mass...|P. B. Flanders..... Se ovs " 32 38,000 1.353,195 21,120,285 ,468,007| 1.76 
Hoboken, J.... |Adolph Lankering. .|D. ... 1 60,000 1 445,500 30,617,000 2,186,400,242.33 
Holyoke, Mass. .... Arthur B. Chapin..|R, ...| 16.35 47,043 2.206 261 30,019,380 9,057,410] 1.64 
Houston, Tex..... O, T, Holt... D. ...| 16 0,000 9 299,000 sh ,985,830 7,171,875] 2.00 
Tndiangpolis, Ing: .JJohn W. Holtzman.l|D, ...| 29.14 | 221,875 2.576,000 1,271,000! '285,285| 2.09 
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? STATISTICS OF CITIES—TABLE NO. 1.—Continued. 
The City. Property Valuation, Tax- 
Poli- Esti- Public Rat 
City and Btate. Mayor, tics A mated Debt. EE Afsessed "Ber 
d a e ersonal $100. 
Miles. tion Estate, Property, 
Jersey City, N ds ..[Mark M. Fagan....]R. . 16.5 215, 000 15,324,712 $92; 328,930| $12, 221, 96| $2, 
Johnstown, Pa. John Pendry...... |R.. 4.10 | 55,000 : '256,124 14,136,853 ? 1000 * d 
Joliet, I1......... William C. Crolius D. % 4 0,000 81,5 3,150,000 1,250:000 3.50 
Kansas City, Kap..|T. B. Gilbert...... R. 9 10,000 1,000,000} 1185,000,000|]  ........ 2.00 
Kansas City, MOS: . .|James A. Reed..... D. . 25 250,000 ,508,9u 63,031,300] 25,474,630| 1,25 
Knoxville, Tenn... |Joseph T. MeTur...|D. ... 4.50 0, 1,411,173 13,000,000 3,200,000| 1.40 
Lancaster, Pa..... €. W. Cummings. . B. s 2- 45,000 494,5 1118,000,000!  ........ .90 
Lawrence, Mass, . . .| Alexander L. Grant R, . 7.25 69,000 1,479,902 33,314,050 9,56/,997| 1.64 
Lincoln, Neb. . |George A. Adams...|R. . 12 45,000 1,169,100 16,522,070} 5,360,650) 1.00 
Little Rock, Ark...|W. E. Lenon...... D. ...| 11.45 50 000 148,350| 2511,741,195| 254,969,660| 2.60 
Los Angeles, Cal...|M. P. Snyder..... Se HD. 43.27 |* 145,000 3,265,000} 109,846,7 18,113,412| . 1.40 
Louisville, Ky. .... Charles F. Grainger|D. . 21 - 225 000 ,000,000 93,100,000| 36,400, 1.59 
Lowell, Mass. .....|Charles E. Howe. R. ...| 12.4 101.95 2 916,336 56,822,710! 15,173,143] 2:04 
Lynn, Mass....... Henry W. Eastham. Ry . 11 46.000, 201,606,851 4,182,625 ,167, 1.80 
alden, Mass..... Charles L. Dean... |R. . 4.8 36,21 1,690,700 24,571,700 4,676, e 1.66 
Manchester, N. H. jEugene E. Reed....|D. ...| 33.9 ,00 1,815,000 26,331,696 5,488, 1 2,10» 
McKeesport, Pa... . F, Falkenstein|Ro . 5 8,000 250,0 1120,000,000] ........ .10 
Memphis, Tenn....|J. J. Williams..... D, . 16 140,000 2,900,00 0,000,000]  ........ 12 
Milwaukee, Wis... ¡David S. Rose..... D.. 23 3295, 6,927,750|  142,520,116| 37,498, 430| 1.59 
Minneapolis, Minn, |J. C, Haynes...... D. ...| 53 225,000|  7,162,964| 100,411,030| 28,119,580| 2.70 
Mobile, Ala ,..... C. E, McLean..... D. . 5 45, 2,675,000] 20,000,000] 8,000,000]. 2.55 
Montgomery, Ala. . |E. B. Joseph. ...... D, . 2.80 49,000 2,044,65 ,905, ,165,093. .125 
Nashville, Tenn....|James M. Head Dis. 9.83 82,0 3 513,000 30,829,570 9,373,100] 1.50 
Newark, WEEN Henry M. Doremus. R l2. 22 280,000 13,498, (Y8 133, 458, 897 35,393,394 2.32 
N. Bedford, Mass.. Charles S. Ashley.. D.22 , 19.33 0,000 4 ,103. 000 38, ,450| 24,402,000 .80 
ew Haven, Conn..|......... eee for. -.> ona doom aeamwind A ON 
New Orleans, La...|Paul Capdevielle. ..| D» ...| 260 325,000| 17,676, 120 100,465,210| 47,386,433] 92.90 
Newton, Mass..... John W. Weeks....|R. ... 18 37,79 4%: 331,234 48, 066, 750 15, 059 ,825 1.68 
New York, N. Y... Geo. B. McClellan.. |D. ..| 326.90 |3,600,000 295,882,129| 4,751,532,826 680,866,092 11,414 
Norfolk Va Spe e es James G. Reddick. e D. ej.. 5. 65,00 5,263, 550 26,327,3 0 2, 90,060 1.70 
Oakland, Cal...... Warren Olney...... D. 2:18 85,000 330,0 49,447,132)  1,660,000| 1.26 
Omaha, Neb...... Frank E. Moores...| Re | 24 125,000 6,403, "306 71,984,900| . 57,329,525 .875 
Paterson, N. J..... James Hinchliffe. . . | D. 8.96 | 110,00 3,318,000 45,031,616 ,708,425| 2.50 
Pawtucket, R. I. James H. Eggs. E D. 8.50 45,000 4, 908' 895 30,635,380 5,458,780 1.65 
Peoria, Ill........ O. N. Woodruff....|E. ...| ,, 8.41 15,00 39,664 ,608,1 2,362,379| 8.04 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..|John Weaver...... R.* ..| 130 1,250,000] 62,716,545] 1,160,392, 710 1,681,813 1.85 
Pittsburg, Pa..... William B. Hays...|Fu.? .| 28.3 6,000] 21,506,202 ,186,280 „596,755| 1.5 
Portland, Me...... Frederic E. Boothby R. ve 22 55,000 2,720,750 3 211,100 15,017,715 2.00 
Portland, Ore..... George H. Williams | R. - 40.50 125,000 5,261,500] 1935,092,922| 199,039,670|171.10 
Providence, R. I...|Augustus S. Miller. D. 18.29 | 185,000] 16/912/305 ,111,860| 43,161,140| 1.65 
uincy, Ill........ John A. Steinbach. | D. - 5.60 40,000| — 1,016,100 ,363,757|  1,900,534| 6.55 
eading, Pa...... Edward Yeager.... |D. - 3.96 6,000 ,300,000 ,000, 5,000]  .80 
Richmond, Va A Richard M, Taylor. | De - 5.50 | 100,000 T, 227, 423 44,072,630| 30,973,185| 1.40 
Rockford, Ill...... Charles E. Jackson. | 8e - 8. 40,000 291,800| 3221,389,965| 539,521,2 3,047 
Saginaw, Mich..... William B. Baum. ` D. eee 15 63,000 1,285,904 4,559,025 9,112,035 1.55 
St. Louis, Mo..... Rolla Wells....... R. o... 9.90 | 105,000 ,000,000| 337,323,410 ,206,8 2.15 
Bt. Joseph, Mo....|C. J. Parden....... D. ...| 63 750,000| 23,736,298| 19,793,240] 11,000,0 1.45 
St. Paul, Minn. ... |Robert A. Smith. D. ... | 55.44 200, 000 8,108,642 74, 436,451 19, 555,967| 2.91. 
8. Lak e City, Utah. EE TOR E E wen | c2] ee]. 2-222] e... e... 
Salem, Mass...... Joseph L. Peterson. j T 36.000 543, 053 19, 400, 200 9, 605, 769 1.78 
San Antonio, Tex..|John P. Campbell. JD, ...| 36 60,000 357,000 25,036,285 6,572,295) 1.67 
San Francisco, Cal. |E. E. Schmitz..... U. L,5 46.5, 315,000 290, 00 201, 501, 990 127, 549, 498 1.60-+ 
eed d A $ a Herman Myers MEE D er. 6.15 70,000 3, 110, ¿550 30; 000, 000 12,500,000 1.30 
chenectady, N. Y..|............ dl rere? e A QmiAM OO o ce ies 
Scranton, Pa...... Alex. T. Connell...| R. 19.25 | 110,000 385, 028 1563,961,298 14 13 
Seattle, Wash..... T. J. Humes....... R. 28 120,000 3,708,804 42,477,618| 9,191,035 18. 
Sioux Cit rom rarer a are ar er ar eee EE ee ar O 0] o e rs $9 ve 
Somerville. Mass. ..| Edward Glines..... R. ... 4.22 | 65,500 1,471,000 51,296,100 b, 685, $60 i 
South Bend, Ind...|E. J. Fogarty...... D. .. 8 000} ...... 1119.000,0 iu iu 11.25 
Spokane, Wash....|L. F. Boyd........ R. .. 30.25 50,000 2,170,0 1123,000,000|] ........ ,40 
Springfield, Ill.... |H. H. Devereux. D, .. 8 ,000 18,210 1,600,000 00, .00 
Springfield, Mass.. |Everett E. Stone... |R. .. 38.33 69,000] 2,315,500| 58,411,160) 16,424,905| 1.45 
Springfield, O..... Charles J. Bawlus..|D. .. 9.5 45,000 25, 1119,000,000|]  ........ .28 
Superior, Wis..... C. N. O'Hare. ..... D. .. 35 5,000 1,120,000 711, 1,914,520) 3.70 
Syracuse, N. Y.... |J. B. Kline........ R. . 16 108,374 ,303,150 76,328,109| 194,317,445| 1.686 
Tacoma, Wash.... |Louis D. Campbell. | B. . 29 ,000| 303,823.000 ,269,4 3,414,021) 1.30 
Taunton, Mass.... | Richard E. Warner. R.. 50 33.000 Cé 113,528 15,778,365 5,830, gr 
Terre Haute, Ind.. |Henry C. Steeg.... |D. ... 3.50 50,000 386,000]  225,000,000| 6,700, 1.06 
Toledo, O. ....... Samuel M. Jones. . .| Ind.8 30 160,000]. came l zac! wo ee 
Topeka, Kan...... W. S. Bergundthal. R.. 6.64 38.000 1,311,255 . 93,000,000 2,000,000 165. 00 
Trenton, N. J..... F., S. Katzenbach.. | D. T $ 1, 933,881 27,450,000 6,500,000| 2.35 
Troy, N. Y ........ Daniel E. Conway..|D. . 9.2 75,150 2, Sa bYZ 50,838,089 3,105,270|231.81 
Utica, N. Y....... Charles A, Talcott. |D. . 10 ,0 "869,241 32,922,27 4,431,402| 1.717 
Washington, D. 9. Mi P REA POEM —. 69.245] 295,000] 12, 917,250] 208,615,674| 35,000,000] 1:50 
Waterbury, Conn.. |Edward G. Kilduff. |D. . D Dau 0,00 1,582,000 1143,500,000|]  ........ .82: 
Wheeling, W. Va.. |H. T. Sweeney. ...- D. ` 3.2 ; 494,000 ,000 5,842,194| 1.104 
Wilkesbarre, Pa... [Charles H. Price... | R. . 4.85 55,000 50, 1118,000,000! | ........ SO 
Wilmington, Del...|Charles D. Bird. D.. 10.18 80,000| 2,128,600 60,000,000] _........ 191.50 
Worcester, Mass... | Edward F. Fletcher. R.. 36 130,000| 6,457,020 92,358,300| 24,767,350| 1.76 
Yonkers, N. Y... Michael J. Walsh... D. ...| 21 52,000 „509,542 ,149,918 3,317,700| 2.28 
York, Pa......... M. B. Gibson...... ABRs. aes 3.50 38,000 301,790 17,142,056 55,695 ¿TO c 
ER O...,IW. T. Gibeon, D. .. 10 60,009 686,970| 1614,448.570| 5,278,800) 3.00 
Manhattan and the Bronx, $1.41367; Brooklyn, pra 48945; Queens, SEH E EE ir 49675. 2 For 
city pur 3 Democratic. * Republican. 5Union Labor. State 70 ents.. Fusion 
"Independent. Citizens”, LLL Er $3,627,600, 11Both . real " nd “personal Included. 12n eight 
wards, $2 50; in three wards, $1.99; in eleven wards, $1.86. 18City tax rate per : First: class, 
4.908 mills; second class, 3. 2716 mills; third class, 2.454 mils; school, 5 mills; poor, 5 miis; county 10 
mills; city 'and school taxes are levied on full valuation, county and poor taxes on half. valuation, 14Per- 
sonal. property is included in first class real estate classification,  15Value of occupation, $1,394,470. 19O0ne- 
third valuation,  !*For city purposes; for all purposes, $3.60. — 13New limits, $3.01; old limits, $3.11  19?For 
city Fritts school purposes; for country and poor, cents. 29Not including water debt of $1,615,530,’ 21Includ- 
our square miles of tide lands. 22 Municipal elections are run regardless of party lines. ser ty. alo alone, $1. 37. 
E AE addition, $2.18. 25Fifty per cent. of valuation. 28Not including light bonds of d a? 27 Less 


à 9 M ot includ- 


, 55,409,806 actual valuation, 
85About one-fifth full value. 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES—TABLE NO. 2. 





Akron, O.......ee0- 
Albany, N. AAA |E 
Allegheny. E c3 
Allentown, Pa....... 
Altoona, Bier 
Atlanta, Ga. Se nee or 


a, Mo... eee 


— M Jun, 











City Clerk. City Solicitor. Chief of Police, ` ` Postmaster. 
Ray F. Hamlin........ Cl de F. Beevy......... John Durkin........ ...[|L. S. Ebright. 

Bresler.......... L. Andrews......... J. L. Hyatt... C. E. Argersinger. 
Lafayette Wills. : Stephen G. Porter..... .| Melvin Ampel: . | James A. Grier. 
Lloyd W. Mitchell...... Francis G. Lewis..... ..|Harry H. Eastman. M. P. Schautz. 
W. J. Hamor.......... Thomas H. Greevy...... J. N. Tillard........... H. P. Wilson, 


Wm. J. Campbell.......|James L. Mayson....... John W. Ball io vv 














E. F. Blodgett. 


Loco mae es 


Auburn, N. Y.......|Edw, H. Hurling.......|Laverne A. Pierce..... as E. MacMaster....|Paul R. Clark. 
Augusta, Ga........ |Wm. Lyon Martin..... .[Wm. H. Barrett8....... M. J. Norris........... W. D. Smythe. 
Baltimore, Md...... |W. M. Jordan?........ |W. Cabell Bruce. ....., | thomas F. Farnan. S. Davies Warfield. 
Bayonne, N. J....... W. C. Hamiltom........|Daniel J. Murray.......| Thomas Magnes. . ..| Edwin Cadmus. 
Binghamton, N. Y...|I. C. Hall............. Frank Stewart......... '|William Moore..... ....{9. H. Roberts. 
Birmingham, Ala....|J. Chas. Murray........|E. D. Smith........... W. E, Wells costa J. W. Hughes. 
Boston, Mass..... ...|Edw. J. Donovan.......|Andrew J. Bailey1......|Wm. H. Pierce*........ George A. Hibbard. 
Bridgeport, Conn....|Edw. T, Buckingham. . Patrick Coughlin.......|Eugene Birmingham.. . Merrigold. 
Brockton, Mass...... "|De Witt C. Packard. Walter | I. Keane...... . |Carlton S. Beals........ |J. M. Hollywood. 
Buffalo A NS Charles F, Susdorf...... Chas. L. Feldman1.....|Wm. 8. Bull........... Fred Greiner. 
Butte, Mant HE P. H, Si idley xus evita es J. L. Templeman..... . .| Thomas Mulholland. . G. W. Irwin. 
Cambridge, Mass. Edw. J, Brandon....... Gilbert A. A. Pevey. H. J. Cunningham...... ` |George A. Hibbard. 
Camden, N. J....... JH, O. Kramer.......... H. M. Snyder....... .|John Foster. ....... ... [Robert L. Barber. 
Canton, O...... ... (Oe: Lords coria . C. Hughes. ......... Fred S. MeCloud rias George B. Frease. 
“Charleston, S. C..... D. W. Simons......... Geo, H. Moffett AMES ..IW. A. Boyle........... Harris. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...|J. O. Denolowe..... ... Geo. W. Chamlee..... | Fred W. Mi owner P. S. Shar 
elsea, Mass. ...... has. H. Reed. ........|L. L. G. de Rochemont. .|David M, Hudson...... Ezra O. Winsor. 
Chester, Pa ua ideo. Frank Wë Harrison. c.. IA, A, Cochran......... William Leary......... John A. Wallace. 
Chicago, Ill...... ... Fred O, Bender. .... | John F. Smulskis ..... . |Francis O'Neill........ F. E. Coyne. 
Gincinnati, O. ... (Edwin Henderson...... as. J. Hunt......... l. P. M. Millikin..... E. R. Monfort. 
Cleveland, O........ Peter Witt........ +... [Newton D. Baker....... Fred KSC EE C. C. Dewstoe. 
Columbus, ........[Fohn T. Barr......... . |James M. Butler....... Capt. J. A. Russell..... R. M. Rownd. 
ovington, y e...o om. . ... 0... ..oo rn..o. oo e... .%0000000000000000000 eojor nooo reno on. nn. eo nens oro... ....«. oo coo... 
Dallas, Tex......... J. B. Winslett......... J. R. Reese. ........... "IR. L. Winfrey......... R. C. Joyce 
Davenport, Ia....... J. W. B. McGee........ Henry "Thueneu, JI Henry Martens......... Lon Bryson. 
Dayton, O..........|C. Preston Floyd....... , Mathews......... J. C. Whitaker........ JP, G. Withoft. 
Denver; Colo. .......|Julius Archele I. B. A. Lindsley......... Hamilton Armstrong....|John C. Twombley, 
Des Moines, Ia. ..... E. R. Bennett......... H. Brennon..... .. |E. A. Brackett........ .|John McKay. 
Detroit, Mich....... |George T. Gaston...... Timothy E. Tarsney.... [George W. Fowle8......|F. B. Dickerson. 
Dubuque, la........ MENG uerus NARRA ...|Edward Morgan........ Joseph Morgan. 
Duluth, Minn....: -< |H. W. Cheadle..... ....|Oscar Mitchell........ . IC, H. Troyer........... E. L. Fisher. 
East St. Louis, Ill... [Thomas J. Williams.... l.......o.oooooooo.... Geo, O. Purdy......... Henry F. Bader. 
Elizabeth, N. J...... James J, Manning...... ".[Chas, A. Swift......... Geo. C. Tenney........ Palmer H, Charlock. 
Elmira, N. Y........ John J, Crowley........|Chas. B. Swaitwood.... |Frank J. Cassada....... David M. Pratt. 
Erie, Pa........ ....|Thomas Hanlon..... -| William G. Crosby. .... John P. Sullivan....... Isador Sobel. 
Evansville, Ind...... Henry W. Stahlhefer....|........... e l Fred. Heuke........... James D. Parvin. 
Fall River, Mass. ....|Arthur B. Brayton......|Hugo A. Dubuque. ..... Rufus B, Hilliard...... Geo. A. Ballard. 
Fitchburg, Mass.....| Walter A, Davis........ w iter 'P. Hall........ ¡David W. Tinsley..... . [Chas. E. Wallace. 
Fort Was ne, Ind. ... |Aug. M. Schmidt....... H. Shambaugh.. [Homer A. Goosline. ....| William D. Page. 
Galveston, Tex...... ‘John D. Kelley......... Hi Z., H Scott.. |John T. Rowan........ |Harry A Griffin. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. |John L. Boer.. ssseseses (eeeeeeseeeeee ee ce... o... Harney O. rd L. K. Bishop. 
Harrisburg, Pa...... Charles A. Miller....... Daniel S. Seitz......... Joseph B. Hutchison. E J. Stackpole. 
Hartford, Conn...... Henry F. Smith........|Joseph P. Tuttle. ... {Cornelius Ryan........ . B. Bennett. 
Haverhill, Maa. .... [Wm. W. Roberts. ......| Essex S. Abbott..... ...|Frank McLaughlin..... Horaca I. Pinkham. 
Hoboken, N. J...... | James H, Londrguns e . » |James F, Minas. ....|Patrick Hayes, Jr....... Edward W. Martin. 
Holyoke, "Mass. ......|John F. Sheehan. «+ [Nathan P, Avery...... .|J, Sidney Wright....... Henry A. Chase. 
Houston, Tex....... D. BY... sua Thomas H. Stone....... "¡George Ellis..... Maps e B. Strong. 
Indianapolis, Ind... William A . Fogarty....| Henry Warrum...... .. IO, L. Kruger. ......... |G. F. McGinnis. 
Jersey City, N. J..... M, J. O'Donnell........ Geo. L. Record. ........ Benjamin urphy...... Peter F. Wanser. 
Johnstown, Pa...... Geo. E, Hamilton...... Charles C, Greer....... John T. Harris..... ....|Samuel Masten, 
Joliet, IH. .009. 2.0180... Matt Berscheid. ecc? so |o coo ...101000.. eeeeeeege Theo. Binzen seess eevee J. T Clyne. 
Kansas City, Kas. UD, J. Nugent.... TN J. W. pase dco JA. J. Murray.........». JU. S. Sartin. 
Kansas M M Mo..... "[Baxter Brown...... AB, J. Ingraham’... . John Hayes. ........... J. H. Harris. 
Knoxville, Tenn..... John A. McMillan Wee J. W. Culton........ se hdd. ACE v bre ae sin ws Ké L. Trent. 
Lancaster, Pa....... E, S. Smeltz........... C. Reese Eaby.........|H. N. Herr........ . .|S. Clay Miller. 
Lawrence, Mass, ..... Cornelius J. Corcoran. ..lJohn P. Kane........ . James T, O” Sullivan.... | Byron Truell. 
ncolh, Neb........ Thomas W. Platt....... E. e Strode......... "Io N. Routzhan..... ...|E. R. Sizer. 
Little Rock, Ark..... F. M. OHYeE. ees asas ARA Kerger ee Prank McMahon....... W. 8. Holt. 
Los Angeles, Cal..... J: Lelande;. circa ra arcae aee o à Charles Elton.......... Lewis A. Graff. 
Louisville Ey. ....../Thomas P. Oraig....... | Henry L. Stone... ..... [Sebastian Gunther. ..... ¡Dr. Thos. H. Baker. 
Lowell Se Ee Girard P, Dadman...... Wm. A. Hogan......... Wm. B. Moffatt........ Albert G. Thompson. 
Lynn, Mass. piss Joseph W. Attwill...... Starr Parsons.......... Thos. M. Burckes...... ër d Saunderson. 
McKeesport, Pa.....|James Brown, Jr..... .. |W. E. Newlin.......... Louis E. Rotzsch....... O. Campbell. 
Malden, Mass....... ‘Leonard D. Holden sus weg Joseph Wiggin........ .|Samuel M. Emoston....|:ss** zie dn: 
Manchester, N. H.. Edw. C. Smith....... ..|Geo. A. Wagner. ....... Michael J. Healy..... ` |Edward H. Clough. 
Memphis, Tenn...... Armour......... W. B. Henderson.......|John J. Mason......... |L. W. Dutro. 
Milwaukee, Wis..... E, “at Schuengel........ Carl Runge............ J. T. Janssen...... ....|E. R. Stillman. 
Minneapolis, Minn...|L. A, Lydiard.......... Frank Healy?.......... E. J. Conroy........ lw D. Hale. 
Mob:le, Ala......... wen, Jr......... . 1B. B. Boone. ......... - John Case.............|P. D. Barker. 
Montgomery, Ala....|C. P. Hardaway..... ... Bibb Graves......... . Gerald............. | C. W. Buckley. 
Nashville, Tenn...... J. P, Byrne...... «eee |K. T. McConnico....... SE Curran..........|À. M. Wills. 
Newark, N.J........ James F, Connelly.. .|Henry Young........ .. [Henry Hopper. ........ |J SE T a E 
Now Haven, Conn... .. [Daniel B. Leonard. ..... Benjamin B. Barney. ...|Henry W. Mason......- John 
ew aven onn e... . o. a edleeeeeeeeeeeeeneoeeee "MP reoo.po ro ern..n.n. rn... ono. sense 
New Orleans, La. Joseph T. Buddecke.....|Samuel L. Gilmore. .... "John dournee. .....-- . |J. Watts Kearney. 
Newton, Ms MEUS Isaac T. Kingsbury..... Winfield $. Slocum. . . |Fred A. Tarbox... . [George H. Morgan. 
Nee TOHE NN Mc P. J. Scully. ive 4n se cores L. Rives1. (Gen, F. V. Greene...... Cornelius Van Cott.? . 
Norfolk rtt Sam d E. Steed............|Richard McIlwain...... .|M. J. Williams......... . Nichols. 
Oakland, Cal........ Frank R, Thompson....|J. E. McElroy......... |St. Clair Hodg........ T. T. Dargie. 
Omaha, Neb......... Wm. H. Elbourn.......|Carl C. Wright.........|J. J. Donahue......... |Joseph Crow. 
Paterson, N.J...... [John Keegan........... Michael Dunon........ |Frederick G. Grave..... |George W. Pollitt. 
Pawtucket, R. | RUNE Samuel H. Roberts..... Edw. W. Blodgett. .....|Randall H. Rice....... |Almion K. Goodwin. 
Peoria, Ill. ......... Robert Jo0B.....o..o..o. 690000000000 00090.0.% 0. W. W. Rhodes. co. ..o.n oo W. E. Hu 11, 
Philadelphia, (Pa.... |M. Russell Thayer...... Jo ohn. L. Kinsey........ |Harry M. Quirk*.......|Clayton McMichael. 
Pittsburg, Pa....... |E. W. Hassler......... B. Rodgins.........|John P, McTighe.......¡George L, Holliday. 
Portland, Me. .....s Edwin L. Dyer. "9909999 éi "Wilson. .0....... . .[Geo. W. S lvester. ee@eee Cark Barker. 
Portland, Ore....... Thomas C. Devlin... ... |L. A. McNary. ......... Jha, H. Hunt......... A. Bancroft. 
Providence, R. I..... William E. Clarke..... A i ancis Colwell...... .. [Frank Mathews. Sars Clinton D. Sellew. 
Quincy, Ill.......... John A. Berlin......... Theodore B. Pape!.....|John Ahern........... David Wilcox. 
Reading, Pa........ Charles C. Welburne; iia =| W alter S. Young....... Richard M. Whitman...|AÀ. M. High. 
Richmond, Va.......|Ben T. August. ....... . |Henry R. Pollard....... Benjamin F. Howard.. ray T. Knight 
hester, N. Y..... T. S, Pulver. .......... |W. A. Sutherland..... . Joseph P. Cleary....... James S. Graham. 
Rockford, ID........|H. C. e Nee TUN Sege eeeeee A. E. Bargsen......... Thomas G. Lawler. 
Baginaw, 'Mich...... [We H. Barton..........|Henry E. Naegeley..... Patrick Kain.......... . Linton. 
St. Joseph, Mo...... Frank M. Beach........ -Tames M. Wilson...... |W. D. Frans........... GC "W. Brewster, 
Bt. P, R. Fitz Gibbon5.....iChas, W. Bates$....... Mathew Kiely........ LW. Baumhoff, 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES—TABLE NO. 2.—Continued. | 











City. City Clerk. City Solicitor. Chief of Police. Postmaster. 

St. Paul, Minn...... George T. SEO IDEEOR v . «| James C. Michael...... John J, O"Connor...... Robert A. McGill. 
Salem, Mass... J. Clifford Entwistle....|Forrest L. Evans....... Jesse A, Field......... W. Harvey Merrill. 
Salt Lake City, Utan: il A ri a laa aaa 
San Antonio, Tex....| George F. ral E EE pass We H, Twins as George G. Clifford. 
San Francisco, Cal. ;lAlbert B. Mahony. . :|Franklin K. Lane. ....- Geo. W. Wittman......|W. Montague. 
Savannah, Ga....... . |J. Robt. Creamer....... William Garrard....... Chas. Garfunkel........ Henry Blun, Jr. 
Schenectady, N. Y feret aun ice qe coe e € ec erue v Eia S eofjrorcararo nos. rr raonopsajorrnosnnoso osas ajororooosoan.sonooso 
Scranton, Pa........ 'M. T. Lavelle.......... David J. Davis....... ¿[Lona B, Dades Ezra H. Ripple. 
ELM man: ......[John Riplinger......... Mitchel Gilliam..... . . |John Sullivan EC AC George M. "Btewart: 

10ux ity, H. eeeeeleseeeeeeeetanseenene aeelnssseessssnseeseeeaeesleeee ere aeeeeeeeoeeenealee Seeeeeeeegeeeee e 
Somerville. Mass..... ‘|George I. Vincent...... "lPrank W. Kaon..... . | Melville C. Parkhurst... s EA 
South Bend, Ind..... Nelson Kyser.......... Prenk Donahoo........ James McWeeney.......|H. <Q. Mie, 
Spokane, Wash...... C. A. Fleming......... J. P, Judson........ QE. M. Woydt.......... M. T. Hartson. 
Springfield, Il veevs Se F. Morrow..........|4 A. M. Fitz iade 2... |James H. A ep Loren E. W hesler. 
Springfield, Mass. . E. A. Newell.......... Henry A. King......... Geo. M. Stebbins......;|Louis C. Hyde. 
Springfield, O....... Chas, O. Bauer........ Stewart L. Tatum ERR R. Ch O'Brien... e. J. H. Rabbitts, 
Superior, Wis....... John A. Hobe.,........ T. E. Lyons........... Vincent McKinnon..... Reily Thomas. 
Syracuse, N. Y...... George d Metz......... Alex. H. Cowie........ Chas. R. Wri a P e e x Dwight H. Bruce. 
Tacoma, Wash...... B, Woodruff........ W. P. Re nolda P William Fackler........ John B. Cromwell, 
Taunton, Mass...... avin A. Tetlow...... . |John B. Tay. d ovo us Chas. E. Dunbar dE William E. Dunbar, 
Terre Haute, Ind:...|F. M. Buckingham..... "EP James Lyons........... Samuel Grey. 
Toledo, OQ. earen dees Charles H, Nauts....... U. G. Denman...... ...|Perry D.'Knapp........ William Tucker. 
Topeka, Kas........ J. H. Squires.......... C. H. BDencers iaces (CAP GOR es John Guthrie. 
Trenton, N. J..... ^. . 10, E. Murray......... |C. E. Bird......... ... |Judson Hiner..........|Alex. C. Yard. 
Troy, X a 46 a Charles Hagen......... Thomas P Fágani, A modam Coughlin...... Joseph A. Leggett. 
Utica, N. Verd ata John A. Cantwell...... [es 0c o-Ps rss Chas. F, Cleveland..... Rufus Daggett. 
Washington, D. C... |William Tindall..... | Andrew B. Duvall..... .| Maj. "Richd. Sylvester...|John A. Merritt. 
Waterbury, Conn. . ... [Michael J, Ryan....... John P. Kellogg........ Geo. M, Egan.......... J. H. aep 
Wheeling, W. Va....|Walter WoolS.......... S. O. Boyce. ........... J. S. Rig... ie ...|James K. Hall. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa..... Fred H. Gates......... Chas, F. McHugh. 2. [John W. Jones......... Byron Hahn. 
Wilmington. Del..... John J. Monaghan...... ‘Robt. G. Harman...... George Black... iio e^ Wiliam H. Heald. 
Worcester, Mass..... Enoch H. Towne....... Arthur P. Rugg........|W. J, E, Stone...... ‘|. |James W. Hunt. 
Yonkers, ROW ce vel: Joseph F, O"Brien...... Frank P. Treanor...... [Fred "H. Woodruff...... Henry Osterheld. 
Youngstown, O...... Pyatt W. Hubler..... DE |S. S. CONTO ceo es exe W. McDowell....... O. P. Shaffer. 
York, Pa. s sssssess Chas. P. Shreiner...... John L. Rouse......... Tech, Hoee, .......206. Augustus Loucks. 





iCorporation Counsel, 2New York County. *City Attorney. ‘Superintendent of Police, ‘City Register, 
eCity Counselor,  ?Mayor's Clerk. $Commissioner of Police. City Secretary. 


STATISTICS OF CITIES—TABLE NO. 3. 
When not otherwise specified the figures given are for the last fiscal year. 








Vital Statistics. Educational. Police, License, Crime, Etc. 
Births. á TM b 3 
. "c o Gt 2 ^ > 
i $ a| a 2 |[4a8|283 g E : 
City. y oo å | 3 es | S| See] we S 8 
26 E s |£3| $ BS |22|E35| 33 | 24 | € 
= 5 Kei o ~ 
fa G a la Ê & IS |z Si É d 
ARTO 9 ENEE 693 609 831 513 | 19 2 9,0009 1,700 350 1,8009] 14 
AU d Nee ss 664 591 673 | 1,798 | 22 315 | 13,339 161 414 15024 3,508 | 15 
Allegheny........... TST 686 970 | 2,425 | 25, 423 | 20,0009} 123 190| 1,100 3,372 | 24 
Allentown........... 484 410 304 112 bad 130 5,770 24 67 17448 1,330 5 
Altoona......... ees 560 546 431 711 | 59 162 6,059 27 42 500 1,940 4 
Atlanta............. 5603 5613| 1,12 2,071 | 25 258 | 12,354 161 100| 1,0001 | 16,000 2 
Auburn............. 243 252 337 480 | 15 151 4,000 23 121 7 5 
Augusta. Ga......... aa ara 589 907 | 13 105 6,5009 69 78 200 2,983 5 
Baltimore........... 4,527 | 4,423 | 5,135 |10,253 |111 | 1,679 | 63,953 981| 2,200 250 31,362 | 1512 
Bayonne............ 1,0692| .... 321 575 8 172 6,440 48 160 250 1,736 ‘1 
Isinghamton......... 281 257 684 725 | 17 205 7,162 38 151 525 1,362 9 
Birmingham......... 9422| .... .... 1 1,048 | 12 125 5,460 57 100 500 10,479 sie 
Boston.............. 7,944 | 7,636 | 6,310 [11,305 |301 | 2,016 | 97,871 |1,223 979| 2,00011 | 34,732 | 69 
Bridgeport.......:...| 1,9652| .... 695 | 1,302 | 21 240 | 12,057 68 350 450 2,194 | 11 
Lrockton............ 483 468 512 556 | 28 195 7,0009 39| None sieves 1,368 1 
Buffalo............. 3,566 | 3,442 | 3,400 | 5,138 | 65 | 1,301 | 57,000 184| 1,635 50014 | 18,716 | 43 
tte. ell cvs 417 610 814 | 20 | 1,900 7,500 44 171 900 i 10 
Cambridge........... 2,7012] .... 1,101 | 1,677 | 52 417 | 14,747 114| None M 3,150 | 11 
Camden. wn rms 1,419?| .... | 1,796 | 1,379 | 36 332 | 12,594 99 266 50027 2,7009| .. 
CuntON....oooooo.o... ea aes 315 288 | 16 152 6,500? 27 128 350 1,435 3 
Charleston........... 1,1052] .... 522 | 1,015 6 127 5,283 117| ..82| ....22 2,161 1 
Chattanooga......... 114 107 558 466 7 100 5,199 46 104 20048 2,169 1 
Chelsea.......... eL. 948?| .... 298 672 | 14 142 6,301 32 34| 1,30044 1,739 2 
Chester. age us 1778| 1498} 2248| 5138 ee er 31 52| 550 1,206 1 
CHICA Ls o 24. ey nl 14,183 [13,160 [20,325 (26, 2 251 5,481 |274,247 |2,801| 7,000| $500 10,314 |422 
Cincinnati........... 2,997 | 2,861 | 1, 878 5,7 919 | 43,884 536, 1,676 350 12,749 | 73 
Cleveland E 4,308 | 4,081 4,995 6134 ? 7 1,399 | 62,874 435| 2,000 35013 | 18,223 | 62 
Columbus ao a avia 953 875 | 1,572 | 1,578 | 38 535 | 20,800 120 480 25018 4,864 | 19 
Covington........... 387 329 | 1,2295 716 | 13 122 5,100 45 182| .... 2,020 8 
Dalla... dece n iode 1,291 872 | 15 163 1,225 68 196 15035 5,0009| 18 
Davenport........... 4742) .... 563 648 | 14 li 6,995 35 186 610 1,427 | 13 
Dayton............ 5 882 808 | 1,216 | 1,228 | 24 426 | 13,338 135 490 350 5,870 6 
Denver............. 5264 5164} .... | 2,0331] 65 740 | 24,168 95 415 600 6,764 | 12 
Des Moines.......... 454 408 | 1,000 740 | 23 241 7,0009 72 88| 1,20030 4,576 | 10 
RT e o4 vrais 1,221 | 1,106 | 3,648 | 4,708 | 74 | 1,02 33,131 528| 1,252 50013 8,274 | 33 
Dubuque............ 344 279 412 444 | 16 141 4,722 34 140 600 854 7 
Duluth........ UR 689 525 PR 162 | 82 211 | 11,127 56 174| 1,000 2,829 6 
East St. Louis....... bale Va ais 1,301 940 | 21 144 0,500? 53 286 500 4,500 bi 
Elizabeth. .....naneaa 506 469 422 903 | 10 156 7,885 11 238 250 1,5009] 2 
IN A a menn 251 250 548 :497 | 11 152 5,268 37 148 525 1,128 0 
¡IA 609 522 512 766 | 18 236 8,044 38 159 50083 2,231 
Evansville........... 470 447 141 684 | 16 244 8,501 | 69 286 250 2,141 |. 11 
Fal River........... 2,319 | 2,234 | 1,281 | 2,490 | 53 898 | 15,478 136 238| 2,50021 4,901 9 
Fitchburg........... 524 1 341 555 | 25 122 4,248 39 32| 1,500 1,293 1 
Fort Wayne......... 4308 4178 733 574 | 16 167 5,888 42 169 102.50} 1,057 | 11 
Galveston........... aus e PENIS 400 8 93 5,253 51 2 15085 ; 8 
Hand Rapids........ 701 607 1, 586 1,246 | 39 425 | 15,730 98 180 51025 2,067 | 16 
arrisburg......... . 537 462 '$23 761 | .. 204 9,063 49 86 500 2,814 | .. 
Hartford...........- 975 943 801 | 1,801 | 10 333 | 13,07 90 162 450 4,549 8 


Haverhill..........-* 426 442 423 632 | 32 168 5,470 31 87| 1,80039 | 1,986 | 7 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES—TABLE NO. 3.—Continued. 
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m Vital Statistics, Educational, Police, License, Crime, Etc, 
: O| PP : 
City. : D : = p3 3 ws | T: $ 5 ; 
DE s E d Joao} S eS | E"|9828| ws S 8 
ó S E rs o's g SH Sn | 28a 9 = 
s D E E SA 3 se on | Sdt $ 4 = 
3 | Å z à la z 3 S |Z Ó g E 
Hoboken............ 31 136 853 | 1,106 | 9 200 8,530 105| 375| 250 2,602 | 24 
Holyoke.............. 1,5732| .... 532 850 | 18 186 6,919 53 45| 1,50034 1,5009; 3 
Houston............ 263 242 913 862 | 17 173 7,864 60| 3200] 150 3,406 5 
Indianapolis......... 1,843 | 1 2,523 | 2,492 | 60 750 | 28,900 | 20 560| 356 1,640 
Jersey City.......... 3,0362 2,203 | 4,059 | 32 635 | 30,269 | 385| 1,008| 250 8,0009| 32 
Johnstown.......... 480 455 443 720 155 | 6,676 30 83| 390 3,333 3 
EE ME TA 256 365 | 22 151 6,337 37 115| 1, 6 6 
Kansas City........: >| 1,607 | 1,527 .... | 2,676.1 52 688 | 29,591 278| 560] 250 15,817 | 44 
Kansas City, Kan.... 238 235 | 1,027 858 | 23 196 7 77| 100| 600 : 3 
Knoxville. .......... iura "PM 978 593 108 5,4009 37 69| 200 1,33 8 
Lincoln............. 270 238 345 384 | 18 181 7,1 17 42| 1,000 ,075 2 
Lancaster........... 251 237 Pues 577 | 19 119 5,721 36 79] 55036 1,512 3 
Lawrence............ 1,077 980 895 | 1,399 | 29 240 , 65 62| 2,5002? 2,6 6 
Little Rock....... Ee 3173 2923| 1,216 831 5,600 52 70| 36038 5 
Los Angeles......... 1,061 | 1,059 | 2,797 | 2,516 | 56 629 | 21.419 136| 200| 72022 7,613 | 65 
Louisville....... ....]| 1,902 | 1,794 | 2,528 : 56 630 | 28,300 | 3829] 860| 3007s 6,945 | 17 
Lowell......... MA 1,282 | 1,214 997 | 1,944 | 59 300 | 12,716 130| None 23 5,099 | . 
y eg aurei 1,5912 842 | 1,121 211 1,1 78 1,00028 4,230 5 
McKeesport......... 609 598 193 799 | 12 13 5,630 37 12 3,0009 
Malden............. 428 458 392 490 | 17 174 6,177 30 3 
Manchester.......... 872 768 645 | 1,332 142 6,013 44 1,929 5 
Memphis............ ‘ .... | 1,959 | 29 250 2,995 | 100| 452 50 5,305 | .. 
ilwaukee....... ....| 3,708 | 3,698 | 2,616 | 3,796 | 54 954 | 38,100 | 315| 1,900| 200 5,737 | 69 
Minneapolis......... 2,186 | 2,051 | 2,362 | 2,259 940 | 40,000 | 225| 374| 1,000 5,272 | 43 
Mobile.............. 466 5 82 908 |1117 2187 7,8487 65 200 15 4,189 8 
Montgomery......... 280 229 904 381 | 13 97 4,0009 39 123| 40047 2,843 4 
Nashville............ 829 728. [isa 1,810 | 18 236 | 12,311 106 100 8226 | 10,014 | 14 
Newark............. 6,93£2| .... | 2,734 | 4.943 | 56 919 | 42,230 | 425| 1,430| 250 6,912 | 52 
New Bedford......... 1,229 | 1,234 861 | 1,331 | 28 345 ,684 78 ,500 2,063 "T 
New Haven.......... 1,514 | 1,415 | 1,017 | 1,872 | 41 465 | 19,048 150} 400| 45020 6,000 8 
New Orleans......... eccL] aevetl 2*1 0,5 12 799 | 31,144 | 330| 1,750 10018 | 16,472 | 45 
Newton... «M 407 411 375 442 | 23 111 6,5009 60| None SE 160 ae 
New York........... 47,885 |46,077 137,437 [66,622 |513 |10,407 |559,218 |7,013|12,820 S" 145,936 |772 | 
Norfolk............. 399 410 522 | 1,075 | .. 102 D 13 141 250 4876 | 
Oakland.......... ...] 525 509 | 1,6525| 1,107 | 22 289 | 10,300 60| 237| 400 4,161 | 17 | 
Omaha.............- 854 762 | 1,333 | 1,050 | 35 420 | 19,704 103}  242| 1,000 7,726 | 24 | 
Paterson. o. sirus... 1,7692| . 1,822 | 1,854 | 22 394 | 16,498 | 103 536| 250 2,586 | 10 
Pawtucket........... 538 | 477 | 1,191 188 170 4,819 45 125| 35037 1, 
Peoria... ccr RS 3131 5014 7554 5704] 20 188 9,484 75| 230| 600 3,383 | 11 | 
Providence.......... 2,366 | 2,353 | 2,037 ; 700 | 26,000 | 31 3 40019 | 10,112 
Vhiladelphia...... «. | 15,031 |14,810 ¡ 9,91 SS 420 | 3,766 |158,472 |3,083| 1,737| 1,100 ,468 |146 | 
PittsburE............ 3,949 | 3,675 | 3,443 | 6,59 81 | 1,123 | 51,494 | 497| 572| 1,100 23,067 | 45 
Portland, Me........ 1,0642] .... 28 | 1,015 | 52 245 8,84 59| None | .... 2,603 5b 1 
Portland, Ore........ 592 519 | 1,072 | 1,012 | 30 939 | 14,241 59| 269| 400 3,803 | .. 
Quincy. iori re 7882] .... 246 399 | 13 115 5,569 28 138| 500 566 4 
Reading, Pa....... x. | 1,052 911 995 | 1,509 | .. 327 | 12,0009 70 186| 500 1,8009 
Richmond........... 3763 3678| 1,035 | 1,918 | .. 271 | 12,121 101 280| 250 6,153 3 
Rochester........... 2,908?| .... 1,6203| 2,303 | 36 667 | 26,535 200 495 500 5,117 | 10 
Rockford............ Scenes 267 422 | 17 147 6,209 24 58, 1,00045 1,20 4 
SaginaW.........«.... 867 969 624 | 14 146 4,897, 50 175 0 1,600%| 3 
t. Joseph........... 397 354 867 922 | 35 218 | 11,358 80| 1,000 3,567 
St. LOUIS hace sie wees eg 6,117 | 5,765 | 6,410 |10,353 | 92 | 1,759 | 82,459 |1,228| 2,305| | 50019 | 25,564 |142 
SE Paul... 2 e 1,742 | 1,559 | 1,6 ,606 | 52 Y | 26,337 9 ,000 3,899 6 
SaleM....ooooooo.ooo.. 507 427 395 732 | 27 138 5,057 8 390 3,333 3 
Salt Lake City....... 641 627 | 1,284 849 | 25 350 | 12,500? 40 100| 1,200 3,848 | .. 
San Antonio......... 248 217 889 | 1,4758| 22 155 8,5009 45| 264 175 3,197 | 12 
San Francisco........ 2,889 | 2,130 | 4,680 | 7,615 | 82 | 1,094 | 44,035 664] 3,074 8415 | 29,530 |138 
' Savannah........... 161 672 831 | 1,437 | 14 149 6,829 82| 240| 200 5,643 
Schenectady......... 822?| .... 301 162 | 10 13b 6,500? 46| 268| 525 2,105 4 
Scranton............ 449 476 309 | 1,489 | 41 200 | 17,000? 71 199| 1,100 2,5009| 11 
Seattle. ....oo.oo.o...-. 616 567 ae 929 | 31 865 | 13.500? 5| 268| 1,0 8,0009| 40 
Sioux City........... ee OM 556 sas | 30 182 6,792 32 85| 3 2,860 | 12 
Somerville........... 773 752 706 890 | 25 300 | 12,000? 62, None] .... 1,757 
South Bend.......... 751 648 718 880 | 14 150 4,3009 30| 150 10042 1,067 5 
Springfield, Ill....... (es Leza 814 662 | 16 150 6,233 58| 153 8,821 | .. 
Springfleld, Mass..... 136 695 642 938 | 37 360 | 12,162 72 62| 1,80031 2,716 | .. 
Springfield, Ohio..... 389 340 490 458 | 17 167 6,300 88| 164| 35013 2,000 8 
Spokane............. 401 428 915 520 | 20 22 1,600 40| - 130| 500 4,310 7 
SuperióT....ooo..... 299 292 294 457 | 11 172 6.3009 30 146; 500 2,182 3 
SyTAacuBl..ooooo..... 1,018 982 705 | 1,506 | 36 494 | 21,358 | 134| 479 750 4,333 3 
Tacoma...o.o.ooo..... 355 308 312 508 | 22 206 8,455 49 110| 600 3,372 1 
Taunton........ e 395 399 298 606 | .. S etes a 37 31| 1,600159 1,525 1 
Terre Haute......... 8607 12 21 7,517 40| 197| 250 2,759 | 18 
E A 1,251 | 1,188 | 1,439 ,358 | 40 497 | 20,4 130; 659 350 3,431 | 16 
Topeka. (O r EE SE SE TE EE E E E E 174 176 Seege 431 22 175 6,5009 30 ece e o eege 2,083 5 
TientoN...oo..oo..... 9302| .... 653 | 1,334 | 27 248 8,286 96| 281 350 3,244 | .. 
TEOJ E v cos 343 316 475 | 1,662 | 21 217 6,855 | 124| 500 190 2,100?| 12 
Utica...... RA ei aa. 545 592 411 | 1,074 | 21 265 9,879 45| 268) 750 2,321 | 10 
Washington......... 2,509 | 2,423 | 3,663 | 5,788 |145 | 1,371 | 49,0009| 636|  634| 80017 | 29,839 | 40 
Waterbury....... e 126 549 440 895 | 18 227 7,618 42| 203| 450 1,607 1 
Wheeling............ iste wed 803 540 | .. Ries uo reis 44 145, 300 ^| 1,581 8 
Wilkesbarre. ......... 506 478 | 2,479 140 | .. 134 9,185 47 162 550 . 2,4009| 4 
Wilmimgton......... 698 | . 605 986 | 1,302 | 29 283 9,614 85| 250} 300 3,522 3 
Worcester. ess, seses 1,942 | 1,507 | 1,308 | 2,056 | 71 578 | 23,717 150| 118| 1,5000 5,016 ] 9 
Yonkers............. 606 553 451 873 | 18 219 8,675 64| 214| 800 2,004 5 
YOK. A 340 331 ae 495 | .. 139 5,348 31 52| 500 560 8 
Youngstown......... 513 467 | 411 7163 | 23 175 7,057 63 340 350 6,689 3 


1No_ complete returns, Includes both male and female. *Incomplete. “From January 1 to October 1, 
1908. S5Licenses issued; no other record kept.  9Of which 227 were non-residents dying of consumption. “In- 
cludes entire county. ¿January 1 to October 15, 1903. 9Estimated. 1%Additional tax by State, $100 per annum. 
11For innholders. Common victuallers, first class, $1,100; for sale of malt liquors and light wines, $500; fo: 
sale of distilled liquors not to be drunk on premises, $500 to $1,000; for whoesale sale of malt liquors and 
light wines not to be drunk on premises, .$500 to $1,000; club license, $800; retail druggist’s, $1; to sell 
pure alcohol, $1, :2January 1 to October 15, 1903, 18By State, 1¢Saloons and hotels. +5Far gity and county, 
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19$100 to $1,000 per annum, according to sales, 
sale, $1,000. 2°For sale of beer only, $200, 
sale only, $1,500; retail only, $1,800; druggists, $1. 
license years. 24Hotel, saloons and clubs; 
for sale of alcohol, $23.50. 25City, $10; State $500. 
21Wholesale, $250. 28First-class: first and fourth 

chartered clubs, $500. #°City, $900; eounty, $300. 

druggists, $1. 32 
holders, $1,800. 

monthly. 39?Innholders $2,000. 
$3,000. 41Sale of beer only, $2,500. 
dny, license charges being based upon amount of 
46Innholders, $2,000. 


Sp Beer license, $25. 





22At the rate o L : ) 
Storekeepers, druggists, etc., $300; druggists in prescription only, 
Pesca PV fee of $454 per annum is charged by 
class, : i 
_31First and fourth class; victuallers, $1,500; brewers, $2,250; 
o licenses issued; dispensary law in force. í 
360f which one-half goes to city. 
*oSecondclass victuallers, $50 
42County collects additional license of 
business transacted. 
47Inside fire limits; outside limits, $200. 
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1*Wholesale, $300. 18Includes both city and State. 19 Whole- 
21Innholders; brewers, $2,500; wholesale and retail, $3,000; whole- 


$60 monthly. 23$1,800 charged during 
tate. 
$1,400. 29Wholesale and retail saloons or hotels; 
330f which amount the city receives $400. 34Inn- 
37Wholesale, $500. 38At rate of $30 
$500; ¿mnholders or wholesalers, $2,000; brewers, 

*3From $1 to $100 r 
> **Innholder, $1,600.  *5Bottlers, 300. 
45City, $200; by county, $250; by State, $250 


Popular Dames of Cities. 


Baltimore—Monumental City, from the number of 
monuments it contains. 

Boston—City of Notions, from the amount of 
“Yankee notions," so called, manufactured there; 
Hub of the Universe, so called by Dr. Oliver Wen- 
del] Holmes; Tri-Mountain. City, from the three hills 
on which it was originally built. 

. Brooklyn—City of churches, from the number of 
ehurches it contains. 

Chicago—Garden City, from the number and 
beauty of its private gardens; Windy City, from the 
constant winds blowing from the lakes. ` 

Cincinnati—Queen City, so called when it was 
the commercial metropolis of the Middle West. 

Cleveland—Forest City, from the number of trees 
in its streets. : 

Detroit—City of the Straits, from its location on 
the strait conneeting Lake St. Clair and Lake Erle. 

Hannibal, Mo.—Bluff City, from its locátion on 
the bluffs of the Mississippi river. 

Indianapolis—Railroad City, 
great railroad centre. 

Keokuk, la.—Gate City, from its situation at the 
foot of the Mississippi rapids. 

Louisville, Ky.—Falls City, from the falls of the 
Ohio River, there located. ` 


from its being a 


Lowell, Mass.—City of Spindles, from its large 
manufacturing interests. 

Nashville, Tenn.—City of Rocks, from its natural 
surroundings. 

New Haven—City of Elms, from the great num- 
ber of these trees it contains. 

New Orleans—Crescent City, from its position on 
a curve of the Mississippi. 

New York—Empire City, from its being the ciief 
city of the United States. 

Philadelphia—City of Brotherly Love, 
meaning of the name. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Iron City, from the extent of its 
iron manufactures, and Smoky City, from the smoke 
which overhangs it. 

Portland, Me.—4fForest City, from the number of 
trees in its streets. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Flour City, from the number of 
flour mills located there. 

St. Louis—Mound City, from the artificlal mounds 
found there. 

Springfield, Mass.—City of Homes, from tbe many 
dd ae own their own homes. 

pringfield, O.—Flower City, from the beauty of 
its surroundings. 

Washington—City of Magnificent Distances, from 


from the 


_ its being laid out on a large and regular scale. 





Che States and Territorial Possessions of the United States. 


The thirteen original States, the colonies which 
signed the Declaration of Independence, were: Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, New York, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island. 

The States which have since been admitted to the 
Union and the dates of their admission are: Ver- 
mont, 1791, Kentucky, 1792; Tennessee, 1796; Ohio, 
1803; Louisiana, 1812; Indiana, 1816; Mississippi, 
1818; Alabama, 1819; Maine, 1820; 
; Arkansas, 1836; Michigan, 1837; 
Florida, 1845; Texas, 1845: Iowa. 1846: Wisconsin, 
1848; 'California, 1850: Minnesota, 1858; Oregon, 
1859; Kansas, 1861; West Virginia, 1863: Nevada, 
1864; Nebraska, 1867; Colorado, 1876; North Dakota, 
1889; South Dakota, 1889; Montana, 1889; Washing- 


Missouri, 


m 1889; Idaho, 1890; Wyoming, 1890, and Utah, 
South Carolina seceded from the Union in 1860, 


and during the first six months of 1801 ten other: 
States followed her example. The dates of their re- 


admission are: Tennessee, July, 1866; South Carolina, 


Alabama, Florida, Louisiana and North Carolina, 
June 11, 1868; Arkansas, June 20, 1868; Virginia, 
January 15, 1870; Mississippl, February 3, 1870; 


Texas, March 15, 1870, and Georgia, April 20, 1870. 
The Territories and dates of thelr organization 

District of Columbia, 1790; Indian Territory, 
1834; New Mexico, 1850; Arizona, 1863; Alaska, 
1868; Oklahoma. 1890, and Hawaii, 1900. 

The insular possessions of the United States are: 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Guam, Tutuila, Wako 
and the other small islands. l 


Cbe Nobel Prizes. 


The Nobel prizes were awarded in 1903 as fol- 
lows: Literature, Henrik Ibsen and Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson; physics, Signor Marconi, and medicine, Dr. 
Finsen. 

The Nobel prizes take their name from Alfred 
Nobel, who died in 1897, and by his will provided that 
five prizes of $40,000 each be given to those who, ‘‘in 
the course of the preceding year shall have ren- 
dered the greatest service to humanity. His for- 
tune of about $10,000,000 was to be devoted to this 
purpose. 

The recipient of a Nobel prize, therefore, not only 
ranks with the foremost men of learning of the 
world; but he also receives such a substantial gift, of 
money, $40,000, as to aid him greatly financially, 
even though he already be a man of means. 

Dr. Nobel’s life work and the disposal he made 
of a fortune of $10,000,000 form a strange paradox. 
He was the inventor of the most deadly explosives 
which have yet been invented, and he devoted the 
proceeds of the fortune thus made to encourage the 
arts of peace. 

The history of the Nobel family is linked with 
high explosives and  death-dealing instruments. 
Emanuel Nobel, the family of Alfred Nobel was em- 
loyed to lay subterranean mines for the Russian 

vernment. Robert, another son of Emanuel, was in 
charge of the submarine mines of Kronstadt during 





the Crimean War, blew up several English men-of- 
war and saved Kronstadt from capture. 

Among other things Alfred Nobel discovered dyna- 
mite, "and companies for the manufacture of it were 
established all over the world. From this and other 
sources the great fortune of Nobel was accumulated. 

The five annual prizes are given to the persons 
who have made the most important discovery in 
physical science, in chemistry, in physiology or med- 
icine, to the author producing the most notable liter- 
ary work in the sense of idealism, and to the person 
having done the most or the best in the work of es- 
tablishing the brotherhood of nations, for the sup- 
pression or reduction of standing armies, as well as 
for the propogation of peace and the formation of 
conferences. Prizes are awarded by distinguished 
Swedish societies and scientific bodies, and national- 
ity is not considered in the awards. During the six 
months following the presentation of the prizes, 
which occurs on December 10, the recipients are re- 
quired to give a publie lecture in Stockholm on the 
subject of the work crowned. 

The selection of Signor Marconi as one of the 
laureates would seem to be an official recognition of 
his claim of introducing wireless telegraphy into 
practical use. He is but twenty-eight years old and 
the youngest man upon whom the honor was ever 
conferred. 3 e 
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Tmportant Events of the Year. 


1902. Dec. 25—President Castro, of Venezuela, agreed to 
Dec.  1—Second session of the Fifty-seventh Con- accept the arbitration of the dispute with 
gress opened. England and Germany by The Hague tri- 
Dec.  2—President Roosevelt delivered his second bunal. 
annual message to Congress. Dec. 26—A petition signed by 50,000 persons pre- 
Dec.  4—Fire at the Lincoln Hotel, Chicago, caused sented to the New York State Railroad Com- 
the death of fourteen firemen. missioners protesting against the crowded 
Schooner Wesley M. Oler wrecked off Cape condition of the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
Hatteras, and the entire crew lost. road Company's trains. 
Dec,  9—Venezuelan navy seized and destroyed by 1903. 


the combined fleets of Germany and England; w 


in retaliation German and British subjects in Jan. 1—King Edward VII. of England proclaimed 
Caraeas were arrested by the Castro Govern- Emperor of India at Dalhi. 

ment. Cable communication between the United 

Dec. 10—Mobs in Caracas attacked the British and States and Hawaii established. 

German Consulates; British and German hoJd- General Francis Vinton Greene assumed 
ings placed under embargo by Castro; marines ofüce as Police Commissioner, upon the re- 
from the combined fleets landed to protect tirement of Hon. John M. Partridge. 

foreign property. Jan. 2—A mine cave-in at Olyphant, Pa., swallowed 





Dec. 
Dec. 
Deo. 
Dec. 


ll—lIce storm ties up elevated railroad traffic 
in New York. 


m 


ing a D 
12—A definite treaty of reciprocity between 
the United States and Cuba signed. 
14—Unsuccessful attempt made to assassinate 
the King of Belgium. 
19—An order to blockade all Venezuelan ports 
promulgated by British Admiral Douglas. 
20—Rev. E. H. Mills, corresponding secretary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Thank Offering 
-Fund, reported that the full amount of $20,- 
000,000, called for three years ago, had been 
raised in cash and pledges. 
A son born to the Princess of Wales. 


four buildings in the business section of the 
town. 





Paterson, N 

Orders issued by the State Railroad Com- 
mission directing the Manhattan Company to 
add to its equipment and improve its service. 

General James F. Smith, of California, ap- 
pointed member of the Philippine Commis- 
sion to succeed Professor Bernard Moses, who 
resigned. 

The Post.Office at Indianola, Miss., ordered 
closed by the President until the patrons be- 
come willing to accept Minnie M. Cox, 
colored, as postmistress. 


= A . Jan.  4—''Topsy," once famous as the “Baby Ele- 

E, dae ha ok al tra ce ea phant," electrocuted at Coney Island. 

The first complete transatlantic wireless Jan. 5—Proposed Anti-Polygamy Constitutional 
telegraphic message sent by Marconi from amendment introduced by Representative 
his station at Table Head, Nova Scotia. Parker, of New Jersey. 

Bec, 22—Crown Princess Louise of Saxony eloped William St. John Brodrick, British Secre- 
from Castle Aft, Sulzberg, with her children's tary of State for War, and Miss Madeline 
tutor. Stanley married in London. Ee 

Dec. 23—General Francis V..Greene appointed Police Jan.  6—Court of Appeals decided against William 


Commissioner of New York te succeed Ceol- 
onel Partridge, resigned. 
General Nord inaugurated President of Jan. 


«Haiti. 


S. Devery in his suit for reinstatement as 
Chief of Police of New York City.  . 
"—HEben B. Thomas resigned chairmanship of 
the Board of Directors of the Erie Railroad. 
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Jan. 


| 

i Jan. 
| 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


| 
| Jan. 
| 
| 
| 


Jan. 


Jan. 


— 


Horatio Vasquez. 








Charles M. Schwab. 


8—Rt. Rev. Randall T. Davidson, Bishop of 
Winchester, appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to suceeed the late Dr. Temple. 

9—The settlement of the Jacob S. Rogers will 
eontest placed his $5,000,000 bequest at the 
disposal of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

An “army of the unemployed," composed of 
more than one thousand men marched through 
the city and West End of London. 

10—Sixteen car loads of coal confiscated by a 
party eomposed of 300 of the leading citizens 
of Arcola, Ill., as protest against high prices. 

Unsueeessful attempt to assassinate King 
Alphonso XIII. of Spain. 

12—M.  Goubet, the French 
mitted to an insane asylum. 

A landslide at Nankin, China, resulted in 
a flood which :aused the death of more than 
200 persons. 

Peace terms signed by the representatives 
of the National and American Baseball 
Leagues at the conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

18—Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company or- 
ganized ia Montreal, with a capital of 
$5.000,000. 

14—Both branches of Congress passed a bill 
suspending the duty on coal for one year and 
pvtting anthracite permanently on the free 
list; signed by President on January 15. 

14-16—About one thousand persons killed in a 
great storm, or tidal wave, that, sweeping 
over the South Sea Islands, depopulated two 
of them—Makokan and Hao. 

17—German eruiser Panther shelled Fort San 
puree at entrance to Lake Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela. 

19—Attempt made to assassinate Mgr. Orman- 
ian, the Armenian Patriareh, while celebrat- 
ing mass in the Cathedral of Koum Kapou, 
at Constantinople. 

Mayor Low declined to consider the charges 
brought against the Aqueduct Board by the 
Merchant's Association, on the ground that 
sufficient evidence had not been produced. 

20—Colonel Arthur Lynch, M. P., placed on 
trial in London on the charge of high treason. 

21—The * AMERICAN" sent the first wireless 
press dispatch to Europe. 


inventor, com- 





Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 





Judge W. R. Day. 
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22—The Panama Canal 


treaty between the 
United States and Colombia signed at Wash- 
ington. 

23—Colonel Lynch, found guilty of treason, is 


sentenced to death. 

24—A treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, providing for a mixed tribunal 
to determine the Alaskan boundary signed at 
Washington. 

A new system of wireless telegraphy an- 
nounced by Professor Braun. 

26—Judge William R. Day, of Ohio, accepted 
the appointment of the President to the 
United States Court. 

27—The annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America at Indianapolis ad- 
journed. 

The sentence of death passed upon Colonel 
Lynch commuted to penal servitude for life. 
Fifty-two insane women burned to death 
in the fire which destroyed Colney Hatch 
Asylum in London, Eng. ` 
Twenty-one persons killed and many injured 
in a railroad collision near Graceland, N. J. 
28—Twenty persons killed and many injured in 
the wreck of the “Sunset Limited," near 
Tucson, Ariz. 
29—Count Ballestrew re-elected president of 
the German Reichstag. 
Major Edwin A. Glenn, U. S. A., acquitted 
of the charge of unlawfully killing prisoners 
of war in the Philippines. 
Senor Prinetti stricken with paralysis 
while addressing the King of Spain. 
80—General Uribe-Uribe, the Colombian revolu- 
tionist, committed suicide. 
Baron Spect von Sternberg, German Am- 
bassador, arrived in the United States. 
81—Lieutenant Richmond Pearson Hobson re- 
resigned from the United States Navy. 
The United States Senate passed the Honse 
bill for an army general staff corps, with a 
retirement provision as an amendment. 
5—John D. Rockefeller purchased the site for 
his $500,000 institute for medical research. 
J. Edward Addicks announced his with- 
drawal from the contest for election as 
United States Senator from Delaware. 





Major General 
S. B. M. Young. 
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Feb.  6—Crown Princess of Saxony and M. Giron 
separated at Geneva, 
dë impeachment proceedings spaisat Judge 
arney, which grew out of the famous 
EN mine war, dropped by the Montana 
House of Representatives. 
Feh,  "—Street railway strike at Montreal, Can.. 
ree ended, the employes receiving a 10 per cent 
increase in wages and perm ssion to form a 
unio 
Feb. 9—A tidal wave devasted Tuamoto Island, 
Feb. 10—Gennaro Rubino, the Anarchist who at- 
E tempted the life of King Leopold of Belgium, 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Feb. Wee and storehouse at Rock Island, m., 
3 burne 
Feb. Bank of Asbury Park. 


N. J., ordered close 

the Ourre 
Protocols i providing for the settlement of 
8n controversy signed at Wash- 


19 Te Firgt Nationa 
dere a by the Comptroller of 


the Venezue] 


ngton hy Tepresentatives of Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy. 


a near Tahate; one thousand lives lost. 
| 
| 


Feb, 14—Wiliam H. Kimball, former president of 
the Seventb National Bank, New York City, 
sentenced to pay a fine of $5,000 for over 
certification of checks. 

16—Cold wave and snow storms over the East- 
ern portion of the United States caused much 
damage and suffering. 

Eight pérsons killed by an explosion, which 
erred a Chemical factory at ostoria, 


Feb. Il Seite, Parliament opened by King Edward 
CT: in person. 
Pamlico Sound Steamer Olive sunk near 
Norfolk, Va: eighteen Deen lost. 
18—British steamer Kelvinside sunk in Para 
ace Brazil; copiada and eight members of 
e crew drowne 
19h ht school Children killed and many in- 
jured by a collision eech a trolley ear and 
an express train at Newark, 
The explosion of an 8-inch "shell, at Fort 
Lafayette, N. Y., killed four civilian em- 
ployes and injured many others. 


F eb. - 


Feb. 








The Launching of the Cruiser Chattanooga. 


Feb. 20—President Roosevelt signed the Elkius Anti- 
Rebate bill, making it a law 
Clifton fotel, Cedar Rapids, Ja., destroyed 


1 TO; n ne persons burneg to death; forty- 


-ifth anniversary of the acces- 
lon of Leo XIII. to the papacy ea 
at Rome; the coronation marter centennial 
was celebrated on March 3 


24—An ag reoment, signed with Cuba, by which 
the United States secured a naval station at 
ee, anda coaling station at Bahia 
onda. 
Joseph Silarace, alleged sole survivor of St. 
Vierte, Martinique disaster, arrived in New 
ork. 
$5, The United States Senate passed the Phil- 
: ippine Currency bill. 
26—Two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Wesley celebrated in New York. . 
Pike Opera House and several business 
Krea M e incinnati destroyed by fire; loss, 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 





Feb. 27—The Portuguese Cabinet resigned; a new 
Cabinet was appointed on February 28. 


March 2— British ship Cambrian Prince sunk in the 
North Sea. 
Explosion of pulverized coal, 
Pa., killed six persons. 

March 3—Ratifications of the Alaskan boundary 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain were exehanged at Washington. 

March 4—Adjournment of Fifti oo Congress; ap: 
propriations, $2,000, 

March 5—The United States de met in special 
- session to discuss Cuban reciprocity. and thé 
Panama Canal treaty. - 

Maroh T—Oruiser Chattanooga. Jaunched at Crescent 
Shipbuilding Works, Rligabethport, N. J. 

Maroh @—Fourteen persons killed and many injured 
by explosion of oil cars at Olean, OY 

Maroh 11—The Cuban Senate, bx a vote of 18 to d 

ratified the treaty of reciprocity with the 
United States. 


at Easton, 
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March 15—Whitaker Wright, accused of swindling 
shareholders of the London € Globe Finance 
Co., of London, arrested upon his arrival in 


A . New York. 
March 17—Shamrock III. launched at Dumbarton, 
Scotland. 

The British Alaskan Boundary Commission 
selected. 

The United States Senáte ratlfied the 
Panama Canal treaty by a vote of 73 to 5. 
March18—The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
submitted its report to President Roosevelt. 
March 19—The Cuban reciprocity treaty, with amend- 
ments, was ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate by a vote of 50 to 16. 

March 20—Floods in the Mississippi reached the great- 
est height ever known.  - 

Steamer Plymouth, of the Fall River Line, 
struck by the steamer Taunton, near New 
London, Conn.; eight persons killed. 

March 24—The French Chamber of Deputies refused to 
authorize religious preaching orders. 


March26—'The Carthusian Order of Monks were re- 
fused permission to remain in France. 
March äu "he Bulgarian Cabinet resigned. 
March28—Tbe Cuban Senate adopted the United 
States reciprocity treaty as amended; ratifi- 
cations were exchanged on March 31. 
Cambridge defeated Oxford University 
(England) in the annual track athletic games. 
A strike in the Lowell, Mass., cotton mills 
was declared; twenty thousand operators 
"thrown out of work. 
March31—The New York Legislature passed a bill 
for increasing liquor licenses 50 per cent. . 
April 1—The award of the Coal Strike Commission 
went into effect in the anthracite region of 
' Pennsylvania. PA 
3—Explosion in the shaft of the Lehigh & 
Wilkesbarre. Coal Co., at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
entombed fifty miners, all of whom were 
rescued. ` 
"—Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, was 
re-eleeted by a decreased plurality. 
King Alexander of Servia suspended the 
constitution to make changes in the laws of 
the country. 


April 


April 


April 9—United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sitting at St. Louis, handed down a decision 
in the case against the Northern Securities 
Co.; the company was enjoined from voting 
the stock of the orthern Pacific or the 
Great Northern Railroad companies. 

"Three killed and five seriously injured by 
the explosion of a 12-inch gun during target 
practice on the battleship Iowa. ; 

April 10—Powder Arsenal, at Canton, China, de- 

. stroy by an explosion; more than 100 killed. 

April 11—America’s cup defender, Reliance, launched 

: at the Herreshoff yards, Bristol, R. I. 

April 14—A tornado in Monroe And Connecup coun- 

ties, Alabama, caused the death of more than 
. ten persons and much loss of property. 

April 17— Transatlantic terminal at St. John, N. B., 
desttoyed by fire. 

April 18—Cruiser West Virginia launched at New- 
port News, Va. 

April 19—Indian institute, at Brantford, Ont., de- 
Stroyed by fire. 


CY F y se ares 





Coney Island's “Bowery” After the Fire. 


April 20—Six persons killed and nine injured by a 
collision between DONES, and freight trains, 
near Jamestown, N. Y. 

April 22—President Vasquez, of the Dominican Re- 
public overthrown by a revolution, and a 
provisional government proclaimed, with Gen- 

. eral A. Woz-y-Gil as President. 

April 23—The explosion of gasoline, at the mill of 
the Northwestern Star Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
Minh., killed eleven persons. 

Andrew Carnegie announced a gift of 
$600,000 to Tuskagee Institute, Ala. 

The British expedition in Somaliland re- 
ported.a severe defeat, 190 officers and men 
having been .killed by troops of the Mad 

y Mullah. 

April 25— The Mad Mullah defeated by General Man- 
ning's British troops. 

Andrew Carnegie announced a gift of 
$1,500,000 for the erection of a Temple of 
Peace at The Hague. 

April 25—Armoreé cruiser Colorado launched 
Cramp's Shipyard, Philadelphia. 

April 27—King Edward of England visited Italy 

guest of King Victor Emmanuel. 


at 
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April 28—'The plant of the International Salt 


Chicago, Ill., destroyed by fire; loss, $1,500.000. 


April 30— Turtle Mountain, British Colombia, Blown 


May 


May 
May 


May 





May 


May 


May 


May 
May 


May 


May 


S O E RR RN 


up by a mine explosion, practically destroying 
the town of Frank and killing seventy-five 
persons. 

The plant of the Cresson Powder Works, 
near Hollidaysburg, Pa., destroyed by an ex- 
plosion; nine lives lost. 

Parliament opened at Natal, South Africa, 
1—King Edward arrived in France. 

Anti-Child Labor law went into effect in 
South Carolina, providing that no child under 
ten years of age can work in any cotton mill. 
VL operor William of Germany received in 

ome. 
3—An express train ran into a crowd of 
Polish excursionists at Detroit, Mich.; seven 
persons killed, thirty injured. 
5—Steamer Saginaw, of the Clyde Line, sunk 
in collision with steamer Hamilton, of the 
Old Dominion Line, off the Virgina coast; 
thirteen lives lost. 
6—Fishing schooner Gloriana wrecked near 
Causo. N. S.; fifteen lives lost. 
7—Fifteen persons killed by the cave-in of a 
tunnel at Eggleston, Va. 





A Durbar Elephant. 

9—Three persons killed and many injured in 
a head-on collision between two passenger 
trains near McKeever, N. Y. 

An infernal machine discovered on the New 
York docks of the Cunard Company; it con- 
tained clockwork and one hundred pounds of 
PU DIE and was set near the steamer Um- 

ria. 

10—Fire at Ottawa, Can., burned forty blocks, 
destroying property to the value of $400,000 
and rendering more than a thousand persons 
homeless. i 

12—For the first time in fifty years the cities 
and towns of New Hampshire voted on liquor 
license; all of the cities and most of the 
towns voted in favor of license. 

Governor Pennypacker. of Pennsylvania, 
signed the ''Press Muzzling’’ bill. 

13—Rev. Henry C. King, D. D., installed as 
president of Oberlin College. 

20—The enlarged Transvaal Legislative Council 
was opened at Pretoria by Sir Artbur Law- 
rence. 

Fire at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, destroyed 
two hundred and fifty houses, rendering 25 
per cent of the city's population homeless. 

24—During a series of accidents in the Paris- 
Madrid automobile race nine persons were 
killed and many injured; the race Was stopped 
by order of the government. 

25—Tornadoes in Nebraska caused great prop- 
erty loss and the death of fifteen persons. 


May 
May 


May 


May 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


Juno 


A E TAGE 0 TAS Y EN e > AEE, PRIVE DIE EAN SC T : 
Sending First Message Over the Pacific Cable. 


Co., May 26—The Australian Commonwealth Parliament 
( 


was opened at Melbourne. 

A fire at Laconia, N. H.. extended over one 
hundred and fifty acres, destroying one hun- 
dred buildings and rendering three hundred 
and fifty families homeless. 

27—The British steamer Huddersfield foundered 
in collision; twenty-two emigrants drowned. 

28—The Presbyterian General Assembly en- 
acted the amendments to the Confession of 
Faith. 

29—The bicentenary of the founding of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, was celebrated. 

Oklahoma visited by destructive storms, 

during which several persons were killed. 
80—Floods and fire destroyed nearly the whole 
of North Topeka. Kas., causing great finan- 
cial loss and the death of hundreds of persons. 
1—The Antarctic exploring steamer Gauss, of 
the German expedition, arrived at Durlan, 
Africa. 

A tornado at Gainsville, Ga.. destroyed 
much property and caused the death of nearly 
one hundred persons. 


Premier Pryor, of British Columbia, was 


dismissed from office and a new ministry 
formed. 





2—Cruiser Tacoma launched at Unien Works, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

8—Sto-ms off the coast of Chili destroyed sev- 
eral vessels, including the steamer Areguipa. 
which foundered with eighty-three of the 
passengers and crew on board. 

4—Nine persons killed and twenty-eight injured 
in the collison of trains at Stilwell, Kas. 

5—Cape Colony Parliament was opened at 
Cape Town. 

President Roosevelt returned from his two- 
months’ trip through the West. 

A hurricane swept the Philippine Islands, 
doing much damage and destroying the 
United States steamer Perla de Visayas. 

6—Pacolet and Clifton, S. C., swept by a flood. 
which destroyed property to the value of 
$4,000,000 and caused the death of one hun- 
dred persons. 

"—The French steamer Liban sunk in collision 
with the steamer Insulaire in Marseilles har- 
bor; about one hundred and fifty persons 
drowned. 

Rain broke a drought of fifty days duration 
in the eastern part of the United States. 

9—‘‘The Breakers" and several other buildings 
at Palm Beach, Fla., destroyed by fire: loss, 
about $750,000. 


10—East St. Louis, Ill, swept by floods from 
the Mississippi River; much property de- 


stroyed and 10,000 persons rendered homeless. 
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11—A fire in Rochester, N. Y., resulted in dam- 
age to the extent of $800,000 in the business 
section of the city. 

13—The Italian Cabinet resigned. 

14—Heppner, Ore., almost entirely destroyed 
by a cloudburst. 

15—Prince Peter Karageorgevitch accepted the 
erown of Servia on condition that the mur- 
derers of the late King and Queen be exiled. 

16—Cabinet crisis in Hungary. 

18—The explosion of a lyddite shell at Wool- 
wich Arsenal, Eng., killed fifteen persons and 
jnjured many others. 

19—'Ten persons killed by a train collision at 
Raymond, Ia. 

22—A strike for higher wages, involving 30,000 
men, declared at Barcelona, Spain. 

23—' The United States European squadron ar- 
rived at Kiel, Germany. 

Special counsel engaged by the Government 
for the prosecution of the Post Office cases at 
Washington. 

Paterson, N. J., struck by a tornado; four 
persons killed and much damage done to 
property. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 





The Flooded District of Topeka, Kan., Looking Toward the Burning North Topeka. 


June 25—King Peter of Servia took the oath of office. 

June 27—A new Hungarian Cabinet formed by Count 
Hedewary. 

June 27-28—In a murderous popular outbreak in the 
Provinee of Yezd, in southern Persia, many 
of the religious reformers were tortured to 
death; the total number of victims is not 
known. 

June 30—The explosion of black damp in the mine of 

the Union Pacific Coal Company at Hanna, 

Wyo., resulted in the death of nearly two 

hundred persons. 

1—Thunder storms in Indiana destroyed many 

houses and rendered two hundred and fifty 

families homeless. 

2—Janatzy won the Bennet Cup at the inter- 

national automobile races in Ireland. 

4—General Hernandez, “El Mocho," appointed 
Venezuelan Minister to the United States. 

The first message around the world is sent 
Dy c tesigent Roosevelt over the new Pacific 
cable. 

5—The breaking of the Oakford Park dam, 

near Jeannette. Pa., damaged property to the 

amount of $1,500,000 and cost thirty-six lives. 

"—The American European squadron welcomed 

by King Edward at Portsmouth. 

A head-on collision at Rockfish, Va., caused 
the death of twenty-nine persons and the In- 
jury of many others. 

8—Cabinet crisis in Greece; 

was formed on July 11. 


July 


| July 
July 


July 


July 


July a new Cabinet 





9—The officers of the United States squadron 
entertained in England. 

July 16—The Cuban Senate ratified the treaty grant- 
ing the United States naval and coaling sta- 
tions in the island. 

18—Cabinet crisis in Spain; a new Cabinet was 
formed on July 19. 


20—King Edward and Queen Alexandra started 
on a visit to Ireland. 

The circulation of the new currency author- 
ized by the Government begun in the Philip- 
pines. 

22—A general strike, involving 40,000 persons, 
declared at Baku, Russia. 

23—The battleship King Edward VII., said to 
be the largest in the world, launched at 
Dover, England. 

The United States cruiser 
launched at Richmond, Va. 


25—The Turkish cruiser Medjidia launched at 
the Cramp yards, Philadelphia. 

28—Two persons were killed and seven injured 
in a rear-end collision at Springfield, Va. 


en 


July 


July 
July 


July 
July 


Galveston 
July 
July 





July 29—Two magazines of the United States Car- | 


tridge Company, in Tewksbury, near Lowell, 
Mass., exploded, causing the death of twenty- 
one persons and the injury of more than fifty. 
July 30—The first joint meeting of the Army and 
Navy General Board held at Washington. 
1—The suit brought by the State of Minne- 
sota against the Northern Securities Company 
in the United States District Court dismissed. 
Charles M. Schwab resigned the presidency 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
was succeeded by W. E. Corey. 

Giuseppe Sarto, the Patriarch of Venice, 
elected as Pope to sueceed Leo XIII., assum- 
ing the name of Pius X 
H "oo sections of Wallace Brothers’ Circus 
train crashed together at Durand, Mich.; 
twenty-three persons were killed and many 
injured. 

8—A second Hungarian Cabinet crisis. 

The Russian Consul at Monastir murdered 
by a Turkish soldier. 

Lieutenant-General S. B. M. 
sumed command of the army; 
General Nelson A. Miles retired. 

Four persons killed and more than one hun- 
dred injured by the falling of the grandstand 
at the Philadelphia National Baseball Park. 
9—The coronation of Pope Pius X. in the 
Basilica of St. Peter. 

10—More than one hundred persons killed in a 
disaster on the underground railroad in Paris. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Young as- 
Lieutenant- 


Aug. 
Aug. 
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Aug. 11—The Irish Land bill passed the third read- killing twenty-nine of the passengers and 
ing by the British House of Lords. crew. 

The eastern end of the island of Jamaica Sept. The Reliance won the third race for the 
devastated by a hurricane; damage was done America's Cup by about 8 minutes. 
to the extent of $10,000,000 and mere than Sept. 6—A train on the Baltimore & Ohio Bailroad 
fifty lives were lost. covered 128 miles in 125 minutes. 

Aug. 12—The Colombian Senate rejects the Panama Sept. 8—The steamship Deutschland broke the At- 
Canal treaty with the United States. lantic record for the westward passage, 

Aug. 13—Cabinet crisis in Chili. making the time 5 days 11 hours 54 minutes. 

Aug. 15—New general staff of the army organized Sept. 11—Hurricane on the Florida gulf coast caused 
at Washington. much property loss on shore and to shipping. 

A gift of $2,000,000 for the founding of a Sept. 12—An explosion of a barrel of alcohol on the 
school of journalism at Columbia University, cruiser Olympia, at Norfolk, Va., killed two 
New York, announced. men and injured several others. 

Aug. 17—The Chinese cruiser Huang-Tai sunk in col- The United States cruiser Maryland was 
lision with the steamship Empress of India, Jaunched at the yards of the Newport News 
near Hongkong; the captain of the war vessel Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, New- 
and thirteen of her crew drowned. — port News, Va. 

Aug. 20—The Grand Army of the Republic, in annual Sept. 14—Charles J. Bonaparte appointed to take 
encampment at San Francisco, elected Gen- charge of an investigation of the land 
eral John C. Black, of Illinois, commander- seandals in Indian Territory. 
in-chief. The Colombian Senate approved a bill au- 

Aug. 22—Baron von Stengel became Imperial Secre- thorizing the government to negotiate a new 
tary to the German Treasury, vice Baron von canal treaty with United States. 

Thelmann, resigned. . Sept. 15— The National Irrigation Congress met at 
The Reliance won the first race for the Ogden, Utah. 

America's Cup by Tm. 3s. The Alaskan Boundary Commission began 
The British steamer Neptune sailed from its regular sessions in London. 

Halifax on an Arctic expedition. Sept. l7— The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain resigned 
The Zionist Congress opened at Basel, from the British Ministry as Secretary for 

Switzerland. the Colonies; the Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, 
The United States cruiser Pennsylvania Chancellor of Exchequer and Lord George 

launched at Philadelphia. Hamilton, Secretary of India, also resigned. 
The Humberts, swindlers, found guilty at Sept. 21—The Hague Tribunal to hear the Powers” 

Paris of forgery and fraud in connection with elaims against Venezuela formally opened. 

the alleged “Crawford” millions. Sept. 23—Republican and Citizens? Union Conventions 

Aug. 25—A cloudburst which swept over Kansas in New York nominated Mayor Low. 
caused damage to the extent of $500,000. Sept. 24—The Servian Cabinet resigned; a new Cab- 
` The Reliance won the second race for the inet formed October 4. 

| America's Cup by 1m. 19s. Sept. 28—Rioting at Sault Ste. Marie, Can., by dis 


AO EPA] 









Charles J. Bonaparte. Sir H. M. Durand. Spec bin Stern F Col. Arthur Lynch. 
Announcement made of the retirement, on charged employes of the Consolidated Lake 

January 1, 1904, of Elihu Root as Secretary Superior Company. 
of War; Governor-General Taft, of the Qct.  5—The Grand Jury, at Washington, D. C., 
Philip ines to succeed him, and General returned fifteen indictments in the postal 
Luke E. Wright to become Governor of the fraud cases, 
Philippines. . Oct. 15—Ex-Lieutenant-Governor James H. Tillman, 

Aug. 26—Lord Lamington appointed Governor of of South Carolina, acquitted of the charge of 
Bombay to succeed Lord Northcote, who be- the murder of N. G. Gonzales on January 15, 
came Governor of Australia. 1903. 

Aug. 27—The United States European squadron ord- Oct, 19—Cresceus broke world's trotting record, 
ered to Beirut to support any demand that without a wind shield, by one-quarter of a 
might be made on Turkey. second. Time, 1:5934. 
. Twenty Italian soldiers killed and eighty The Maryland Trust Company and the 
injured in a railroad wreck on the oceasion Union Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., 
of the army manoeuvres. suspended business. 


Aug. 29—The Austrian gunboat Sherla foundered off Oct. 20—The Italian Cabinet resigned. 
Cadiz; only eleven members of the crew were Oct. 22—Dan Patch paced a mile in 1:56%, without 


saved. 
a wind shield, but paced by a runner. 
“oneal O aba SAS Se The second-class ARGIREN Denver failed on 
succee on. William C, Sanger as Assistan her trial trip to make the speed called for by 


Secretary of War, contract. 


A strike of tinplate workmen in Wales de- got, 24—Lou Dillon lowered the world's trottin 
clared, involving 30,000 persons. "record at the Memphis, Tenn. track, making 


Caleb Powers, former Secretary of State -ERTA- 
of Kentucky, found guilty, on third trial, of the agen ry Pss «M NB on OMS pue 
the murder of Governor William Goebel and at One Hundred and Ninety-fifth street, ten 


sentenced to death. men were killed and many injured. 


Sept. 1—The court for the arbitration of the Vene- oct, 26-—Sir Henry Mortimer Durand appointed 
zuelan preference cases opened at The Hague. ‘British Ambassador ta the United States to 
The Austrian steamship Vaskapu exploded, succeed Sir Michael Herbert, deceased. 
*Copyright, 1908, by Clinedinst. . 
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Fire at Kingsbridge, N. Y., destroyed more 
than two city blocks of business houses and 
residences. 

$8—Lou Dillon, at Memphis, Tenn., lowered 
the record for trotting to wagon, making the 
time 2:00. f 

Count Carlo von Courten, of Bavaria, and 
Miss Rosamund B. Duncan, of Boston, were 
married at Boston, Mass. 

29—The newly-formed Hungarian Cabinet was 
announced to be composed as follows: Pre- 
mier and Minister of Interior, Count Stephen 
Tiska; Minister of Finance, Dr. de Lukacs; 
Minister of Commerce, Herr Hiefonomyl; 
Minister of Agriculture, Count Michael Ester- 
hazy; Minister of Instruction, Herr Berze- 
viczy; Minister of Justice, Dr. Plosz; Min- 
ister of National Defense, General Myiry. 

A national strike of bridge and .structural 
TOD More ordered, to go into effect Octo- 

er 31. 

The Gloucester (Mass.) Mutual Fishing In- 
surance Company announced a loss of seventy- 
five men and six vessels from the Gloucester 
fishing fleet during the year. 

30—Samuel J. Parks, walking delegate of the 
Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, con- 
victed of extortion for the second time. 

31—An unusual electrical disturbance interfered 
with telegraph aud telephone circuits in the 
United States and Europe; a brilliant auroral 
display was seen in the eastern part of the 
United States. 

James Lynchehaun, sentenced in Ireland for 
assault - ifie! ental to a popular movement 

KAN e lündlord system, and held in the 

tilted States, was released from custody, the 

tited States Commissioner deciding the 
crime to haye been of a political nature. 
—James Smith, receiver of the United States 
Shipbuilding Ú mpany made public his re- 
ports on the affairs of the company.. 
. The “Bowel, of Coney Island, New York. 
destroyed by fite; neatly 270 buildings bürned; 
property loss, about $1,200,000.  — — 

Fire in the Vatican at Rome damaged many 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


pletures in the library and Hall of ftiscrip- 
ut d yible with Wyoming Indians repófted 
6 € ou y 3 - b . 
ov. A deorke B. cClellai elected | Ma or of 
reatet New York Uy A p dai bf more 
finn 60,000, defeating Mayor Seth Low. 


. The independence of the Isthmus of Panama 
declared; the isthmus in revolt against Col- 
ombia on account of the defeat of the Canal 
treaty; the United States gunboat Nashville 
at Colon to prevent damage to United States 
interests; a special meeting of the Cabinet 
called, and other war ships ordered to Cen- 
tral America. 
Hon. Tom L. Johnson defeated for Governor 
of Ohio by Colonel Myron T. Herrick by a 
majority of about 100,000; elections in other 
States resulted in the election of Garvin in 
Rhode Island, Warfield in Maryland. Beck- 
ham in Kentucky, Bates in Massachusetts, 
Cummins in Iowa, Vardaman in Mississippi. 
_ The new Italian Cabinet announced, as 
follows: Premier and Minister of Interior, 
Signor Giolitti; Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Signor 'Tittoni: Minister of Justice, Signor 
Ronchetti: Minister of Treasury. Signor Luz- 
zatti; Minister of Finance, Signor Rosani: 
Minister of War, General Pedotti: Minister 
of Marine, Admiral Mirabello: Minister of 
Public Instruction. Signor Orlando: Minister 
of Public Works, Signor Tadesco: Minister of 
Agriculture. Signor Rava; Minister of Posts 
and Telegraph, Signor Stelutiscala. 
4—Shell houses of the United States Naval Ar- 
senal on lona Island, near Peekskill, N. Y., 
exploded, killing six men and seriously injur- 
ing ten others. 
6—The Republic of Panama recognized by the 
United States. 
8—Emperor William of Germany underwent an 
operation for the removal of a polypus from 
the larynx. 
§—fxtrordinary session of the fifty-eighth 
Congress convehed at Washington. Hon. 
Joseph d. Hill chosen Speaker of the House 
of Representátives. We? E 
10—The city of Santo Domingo, Dominican Ëe- 
uübiie, reported captured by rebels; former 
tesident General Jiminez made Presiderit 
in place of General Woz-y-Gil, who depdsed 
. President Vasquez in the Spring. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov, 


Nov. 11—Outbreaks occurred in Bogota, the capital 
Of Colombia, in consequence of tlie sécession 
of Pürnama. NUN 
Nov, 183—'Phe Venezuela Arbitration Tribunal at The 
Hague adjotirned sine die, the arguments bës. 
ing been concluded. | 





Recórd of Deaths, 1902-5. 


Alsbury, John, at Buffalo, Ill., aged 83 years. 
Distinguished as ““the man who ran against 
Lincoln for the Legislature?”” in 

Alvarado, Pedro, at Chihuahua, Mexico. Mill- 
ionaire mine OWNeT.........ooooooooooo.. A 

Andrews, General Richard Snowden, at Bal- 
timore, Ma, aged 72 years. Commander 
of the Maryland Flying Artillery during 
the civil up. ed KEE rrr EEN Ee 

Anthony, Francis, at Bloomington, Ill., aged 


15 


an. $6 


103 years. Distinguished as “the oldest 

man in Illinois”............ grass escis AUB. 29 
Antrobus, Father Frederick, at London, Eng. 

The Superior of Brompton Oratory.......July 12 


Arditi, Luigi. at Hove, Sussex, Eng., aged 81 
Well-known musical cohductor....May 1 


years. 
Arthur, P. M., at Winnepeg, Manitoba. Chlef 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
WOOTS: cy ois hus Ch oon Srl Roe EEN July 16 


Austria, Árchduchess Elizabeth of, at Vienna. 
Mother of the former Queen Regent Maria 
Christina of Spdin..........-.. eee eee ee Feb 
Babbitt, Colonel Lawrence S., at Dover, N. J. 

United States. Army, retired; veteran of 


14 


the civil and Indian wars.......... .....Oct. 15 
Bailey, George F., at New York City, aged 

85 years. Pioneer circus man............Feb. 20 
Bain, Professor Alexandef, at Aberdeen, 

Scotland. Ex-Lord . Rector of the Uni- 


versity at Aberdeen, and for twenty years 
professor of logic and English literature.Sept. 18 
Baker, John, at Belleville, Ill., aged years. 
Ex-Congressman and  ex-United States 
Minister to Venezuela.............- er March 1 
Barrow, Lorraine, at Libourne, France, Fa- 
mous automobilist, who was killed in the. 
. Paris-Madrid race.......... A Júne 13 
Bartholow, Captain Perry, at St. Louis. Mo. 
Treasurer and paymaster of the Louisiana 
Purchase Expositlon.......... nas br. 8 
ayly, Ada Ellen, at Eastboutne, Eng., aged 
40 years. Her novels, written under the 


B 





name of “Edna Lyall,’ have had a wide 


e... e » 9 O6 » 6 € 9 € € à 0 9* o... o « * 0. .......+.... 


Feb. 10 


tiersman and Justice of the Peace, whose 
unique decisions made him famous as “the 


. Law West of the Pecos’’................. March 16 
Bel, Hillary, at New York City, aged 40 . 
years. ramatic critic and artist........ April 9 


Bell, James Madison, at Chicago, Ill, aged 

74 years. “The Buckeye Poet," whose 

patriotic ballads made him one of the most 

_ widely known of colored poets..........March 5 
Benton, Dwight, at Rome, Italy, aged 69 

years. Artist, botanist and author....... May 
Bigelow, Marshall T., at Cambridge, Mass., 

aged 80 years. Author of several standard 


. works on proofreading................ ...Dee, 29 
Bishop, Heber R., at New York City, aged 58 

years. etired banker and director 1n 

many  Corpotations............... ja ie Dec. 10 


Bissell, Wilson S., at Buffalo, N. Y,, aged 56 
years. Postmaster-General of the United 
States during Cleveland's second term....Oct. 

Blazer, John, at Chicago, Ill., aged 89 years. 
SA the leaders in the abolition move- 
WONG ass bok rar ntes us Ee a bi wade 

Blount, James D, at Macon, Ga. Ex-Con- 
gressmáb and former Commissioner to 
Hawail .1....... 6... ee eege dees ees ........ -March S 

Blowltz, Henri de, at Paris, France, aged 78 
years. One of the greatest newspaper 
correspondents of EHEurope......... ix doo vd 

Bond, John Wesley, at Pine Bluff, Ark.. 
aged 79 years. Author of several historical 
works, and member of Mark Twain’s ‘‘In- 
nocents Abroad”? party..........ooooo.o... March 13 

Booth-Tucker, Mrs. Emma Moss, near Dean 
Lake, Mo., aged 43 years. Consul of the 
Salvation Army in America; wife of Com- 


mander Booth-Tucker; second daughter of 
General William Booth, commander-in- 
chief and organizer of the Salvation Army.Oct. 29 


Aug. 24 


18 
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Bouchet, Mgr. Michael, at Louisville, Ky., Colville, Colonel the Hon. Sir William James, 
aged 76 years. Vicar-General of the Ro- at London, aged 76 years. The King’s 
man Catholic Diocese of Louisville.......April 12 master of ceremonies; veteran of the Cri- 
Bouton, Mabel, at New York City, aged 23 mean War........ e Oct. 16 
years. Once popular chorus leader.......Feb. 4 Colville, Lord, of Culross, at London, aged '85 
Bovay, Major A. E., at Santa Monica, Cal., years. Lord Chamberlain to Queen Alex- 
aged 85 years. Reported to have been the andra; president of the Honorable Artil- 
real founder of the Republican party.....March 1 lery Company............ eene ntn ......JUIy 1 
Bradley, Very Rev. George Granville, at Lon- Corliss, Major George W., at New York, aged 
don, Eng., aged 83 years. Author of many 69 years. Civil war veteran; editor of the 
religious works, and for twenty-one years Insurance Critic of New York.....:...... ay ]15 
Dean of Westminster. eee ee ...Mareh12 Cowell E. B., at London, Eng., aged 75 
Brodrick, Hon. G. C., at London, “Eng. Writer years. Writer and authority on Sanskrit.Feb. 9 
on political and economic subjects. ies] NOV Cremonini, at Cremona, Italy. Grand opera 
Brown, Colonel Edwin Franklin, at New York CONOR’ ip A O May 21 
City, aged 80 years. Inspector-general of Curry, Dr. J. L. M., at Asheville, N. C., aged 
the national homes of disabled volunteer 18 years. Ex-Minister to Spain and prom- 
soldiers Dra EN acs eet Fre REPEAT EE ES PREX. s an. 10 inent Southern educator.............. e. Feb. 12 


Bryant, General E. E., near Toronto, Can., 
aged 68 years. Ex-Dean of the Wisconsin 
Law Sehool, and president of tbe State 
Fish Commission.................. eene Aug. 

Buck, Mrs. Jane, at Terry, near Deadwood, 

S. D. As ''Calamity Jane” she achieved 
fame as an aide to Generals Custer and 
Miles in their battles with the Indians....Aug. 

Burnz, Mrs. Eliza B., at Walters Park, Pa., 
aged 80 years. Pioneer among spelling re- 

| formers and one of the first women sten- 

: | ographers 

; Cahill, Sergeant Thomas, at Brookline, Mass., 

aged 92 years. Oldest member of the 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 





« Signor Cremoni. 


Rabbi Gottheil. 
(Copyright, 1898, A. 


Carlin, Brigadier-General W. P., near Living- 
ston, Mont., aged 75 years. United States 
Army, PeLPed.icuoas egeo war ohh Ea rar 10) 

Carlock, Judge Lyman, at Cebu, P. 1. United 
States Judge in the FIMHDDIDES, native of 
Illinois. ..:. 9 cias o o9 och ele aos 

Chaffee, James H., at Oakland, "Cal, aged 
80 years. Noted as hero of Bret Harte's 
story, ‘‘Tennessee’s Partner"............ A 

Champhey, J. Wells, at New York City, aged 
60 years. Prominent artist.............. M 

Charles, Richard S., at New Orleans, La. 
Treasurer of the Illinois Central Railroad 
for nearly 50 years......... 

Chippendale, Frederick, near ‘Philadelphia, 
Pa., 83 years. Actor on the American 
stage for 45 yearS.......o.oo.oooooooooo... Jan. 

Clark, Bishop T. M., at Middletown, R. I., 
aged 91 years. Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Rhode Island and senior member of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church of America................ Sept. 


Clark, Joseph K., at Los Angeles, Cal., aged 
60 years. Mine owner and prominent busi- 
ness man of Portland, Ore.; brother of 
Senator W. A. Clark............... oo... Jan. 
Clark, Mrs. W. A., Jr. (Mabel Foster), at 
Butte, Mont., aged 23 years. Daughter-in- 
law of Senator W. A. Clark............ Jan. 
Clay. General Cassius M., at White Hall, 
Richmond, Ky., aged 93 years. Anti- 
slavery editor; member of the Kentucky 
Legislature; known as the “Sage of White 
Hal ^ na ER REA cin e July 
Cobb, Cyrus, at Allston, Mass., aged 68 years. 
Famous in Boston as sculptor, painter and 
musician ` i... NEEN E caer Jan. 


— o A iy aq ma 


Dupont.) 


April 18 


SEN ee March 13 


7 


1 


22 


29 





Dawes, Henry Laurens, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
aged 86 years. Former United States Sen- 
ator from Massacehusetts................. Feb. 9 
De Land, Colonel C. V., at Jackson, Mich., 
aged 75 years. One of tbe oldest and 
best-known newspaper men in Michigan; 


Civil war veteran... 9 nn Sept. 21 
Delbrueck, Martin Frederick Rudolph von, at 

Berlin, Germany, aged 86 years. Honorary 

Prussian Minister of State in Germany; 

famous as a diplomat............... eee Feb. 1 


Delteheff, in Bulgaria. Bulgarian revolution- 
ary leader, who arranged the capture of 
Miss Ellen M. Stone, American Missionary.May 





Abram S. Hewitt. J. B. Pond. 
(Copyright by Rockwood, 1902.) 
Deneckere, Mgr., at Rome, Italy. Secretary 


of St. Peter’s.......... i Swale le wee ae Jan. 31 
De Peyster, Colonel Johnston L., at Tivoli- 

on-Hudson. N. Y., aged 57 years. Civil 

war veteran; raised the United States flag 

at the fall of Richmond in 1865.......... May 27 


Deym, Count Franz de Paula von, at Eckers- 
dorf, Silesia, aged 65 years. Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador to England.......... Sept. 3 
Dieterici, Professor Frederich. at Berlin, Ger- 
many, aged 82 years. Head of Orientalist 
University at Berlin; writer on Arabic....Aug. 
Distin, Henry, at Philadelphia, Pa., aged 84 
years. Famous cornetist and manufae- 
turer of musieal instruments............. O 
Dolp, Jobn H., at New York City, aged 68 
years. Artist; painter of animal subjects.Oct. 8 
Dow, Samuel K., at Chicago. Prominent law- 
yer; partner of Chief Justice Fuller...... March 11 
Du Challu, Paul, at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
aged 68 years. Famous American PXploner- 
and aüuthODP.......-.. o sais om EN cola e 
Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan. at Nice, Italy, 
aged 86 years. Irish leader and patriot; 
Prime Minister of Victoria.............. Feb. 9 
Eberman, Rev. Clarence E., at Banff, North- 
west Territory. Field secretary of the 
United Society of Cbristian Endeavor....April 12 
Elkins, William L., at Ashbourne, Pa., aged 
71 years. Multi-millionaire traction mag- 
nate and financier..................oo... N 
Estee, Morris M., at Honolulu, Hawaii, aged 
70 years. Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Hawail...... AAA Oct. 
Everett, Edward, at Boston. Mass., aged 85 
years. Veteran of the Mexican war; trav- 
eller and wWrlter............o.ooooooooo.o.. July 27 


April 29 
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Ezeta, General Carlos, at Mazatlan, Mexico, Goodell, Colonel Roswell Eaton, at Denver, 
aged 50 years. Former President of Sal- Col., aged 76 years. Veteran of the Mex- 
vador; revolutionist leader in South Amer- lcan WAP cae sien a NT La UTI ct. 19 


lea wx e» Rete eee eae T P March 22 
Fairbank, N. K., at Chicago, "aged 73 years. 

Founder of the N. K. Fairbank Company, 

anurecturete of lard compounds and 

oap ...... — I ..........March 27 

Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold, "at London, Eng. 

Novelist, journalist and playwright; man- S 

ager of the first daily paper printed in 

New Zealand..........ooooooonocononoo»». July 
Farrar, the Very Reverend Frederick ` Wii- 

iam, at London, Eng., aged 71 years. 

Dean of Canterbury since 1895; author 

and 'ehürchmah... iad e CNN March 22 
Farwell, Charles B., at Lake Forest, Ill., 

aged 80 years. Former United States Sen- 

ator from TIMINGS a iwi cc cece’ or s Sept. 23 
Fauconval, N. J. de Bernard de, at Valpa-* 

raiso, Chili. Charge d'Affaires for Bel- 

gium at Valparaiso................ ia... 4 
Fellows, Henry T., at Syracuse, N. Y., aged 

84 years. Superintendent of the Western 

Division of the New York Central Rail- 

road; oldest railroad superintendent in the 

United StateS.........ssssseesssse ..... Ja 7 
Fishback, William, at Fort Smith, Ark., aged 

72 years. Ex-Governor of Arkansas...... Feb. 
Foster. Dr. Thomas, at San Francisco, Cal., 

aged 85 years. One of the oldest news- 

paper men in the United States; formerly 

Government physician and surgeon to the 

Indians in Minnesota........ see ee March 31 


23 





Richard H. Stoddard. 


(Photo by Gessford, N. Y.) Phil May. 


France, Alice, at New York City, aged 55 
years. One time a well-known actress, and 
a member of a famous English family of 
actors 


E 
a 
e 
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Franklin, Major-General W. B., at Hartford, 
Conn., aged 80 years. Mexican and civil 
war veteran; held many offices of trust in 


Connecticut 145... toria March 8 
Fuertes, Professor  Estevan Antonio, at 
Ithaca, N. Y., aged 65 years. Distin- 


guished civil engineer; head of College of 

Civil Engineering at Cornell University..Jan. 
Garibaldi, Menotti, at Rome, Italy. Son of 

the famous Italian patriot xg. C Ma TN Aug. 22 
Gatling, Richard Jordan, at New York City, 

aged 86 years. Inventor of the rapid-fire 

gun which bears his name........ 
Geistinger, Marie, at Klagenfurth, Austria, 

aged 67 years. The most popular German 

actress of the past half century......... Sept. 30 
Gibbs, Frederick S., at Asbury Park, N. 

aged 58 years. Noted in New York State 


16 


26 


and national politicS..........o.oooo.o.... Sept. 21 
Gibbs, Professor Josiah Willard, at New 
Haven, Conn., aged 64 years. Professor 


of thermo-dynamies at Yale University, 
and one of the best-known mathematicians 


in the. world). Gates ser AER exu RR April 28 
Glaisher, James, at London, Eng.  Meteorol- 

ogist and aeronaut..... sd sd Sake iau „Fe 8 
Godfrey, Dan, at London, Eng., aged ^ 

years. Well-known bandmaster.......... June 30 
Goff, General Nathan, Jr., at Warren, R. I., M 

aged 15 years. Civil war veteran....... "April 17 
Gold, Rev. William J., at Chicago, Ill., aged 


58 years. Warden of the Western "Theo- 
logical Seminary at Chicago, and a prom- 
inent theological instructor............... J 





Gotthell, Rev. Dr. Gustav, at New "York City, 

aged 76 years. Rabbi-emeritus of the 

Temple Emmanu-E] of New York; noted 

as a scholar and thinker................ April 15 
Goubet, at Paris. French inventor of subma- 

rine LR EE s a ee oes 
Green, Andrew H., at New York City, aged 

83 years. Known as the Father of Greater 

New York; for many years identified 

with the interests of New York City; 

shot by a negro.............. eere rene 
Haedicke, Dr. Paul, at New York City, aged 

51 years. Well- known German o Amer- 

ican journalist..... 
Hamilton, Major- General Schuyler, “at New 

York City, aged 81 years. Veteran of the 

civil and Mexican wars; author of several 

histories of the American flag........... March 18 
Hanbury, Right Hon. Robert W., at London, 

Eng., aged 58 years. President of the 

Board of Agriculture of the British Gov- 

ernment 222-2 9 ex e eS April 28 
Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert, at London, 

Eng., aged 69 years. Writer and student 

of art, areheology and horticulture....... Jan. 
Harkness, Rear-Admiral William, at Jersey 

City, N. J., aged 66 years. U. S. Navy, 

retired; noted as an astronomer.......... Feb. 28- 
Harriman, William M., at New York City, | 

aged 49 years. Senior member of the mill- 

jonaire banking firm of Harriman & Co..April 4 








Prowedes Mateo 
Sagasta. 


B. L. Farjeon. 


Harvey, Frank, at London, Eng., aged 71 
years. Noted English actor and dramatist. March 30 | 
Haskins, Charles Waldo, at New York City, 
aged 51 years. Dean of New York Uni- 
versity School d EE Accounts and 
Finance A 
Hastings, Daniel H., Ss at ‘Bellefonte, Pa., aged 
54 years. Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. Jan, 9 
Haworth, Joseph, at Willoughby, Ohio, aged 
47 years. Well-known actor............ Aug. 28 
Henderson, Colonel G. F. R., at Assouan, 
Egypt. Director of military intelligence 
in South Africa; biographer of Southern 
generals; MistoriaD........oo.ooooooo..... M 
Henley, William E., at Woking, Eng., aged 
54 years. Poet; collaborator with Robert 
Louis Stevenson................- ee eee July 12 
Herbert, Sir Michael, at Davos Platz, Switz- 
erland, aged 46 years. British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States Since, 1902; 
Charge d'Affaires at Washington, 1888-9; 
secretary to British Legation at Washing- 
ton, 1892-03, at The Hague 1893-94, at 
Constantinople 1894-97, at Rome 1897-98; 
secretary to British Embassy at Paris 
Hewitt, Abram S., at New York City, aged 
81 years. Former Mayor of New York; 
ironmaster, business man, statesman, 
financier, educator, philanthropist........ Jan. 
Hil. George Birkbeck, LL.D., at London, 
Eng., aged 68 years. Author of various 
works on Dr. Johnson and other memoirs 
and biographies..........oooooo.ooooo.o.. . Feb. 
Hil, Professor Henry Barker, at Cambridge, 
Mass. Authority on organie chemistry; 


Jan. 9 


arch 6 


25 


director of the chemical laboratory at 
Harvard 


ER April 6 
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| ; 5 ev. ea brad 
Sybil Sanderson. Dean of Westm d 
Hoffmann, William, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 70 years. Prominent as a sugar re- 
finer and opponent of the Sugar Trust....Feb. 12 
Hogg, Quintin, at London, Eng., aged 58 
years. Founder and president of the Poly- 
technic Institute, and editor of the Poly- | 
technic Magazine........... ia esos sa dile. bd 
Holmes, Augusta, at Paris, France, aged 56 
years. Musician and composer........... Jan. 28 
Horton, Mrs. Caroline Lucilla, at Oity 1sl- 
and, New York, aged 80 years. One of 
the few original Daughters of the Revo-. 


lution to... .¿. ander so... Sake ad AS 18 
Hoen, ¿Harley J., ut Rochester, N. Y., aged 
69 ‘years. Manufacturer of scales........May 27 


Hulsé, Captain Sir Edward Henry at Johan- 
dieBburg, Transvaal, South, Africa. Press 
Cetidor during the South African war.....May 30 

Hughes, Commander Edward Merritt, at 
Yokohoma, Japan. United States Navy; 
in command of the Petrel during thé bat ` 
tle ot Manila" Bay........... cartes. Sept. 28 

Hurst, Bishop John Fletcher, at Washing- 

"ton.. Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal ` 
.. Church ee, CA, 4 
-Ihrie, General. George P., at Asbuty Park, 

N. J., aged 72 years. United States 

Army, retired; the last Surviving member . 

EE of General. Gránt's staff. iene es nants cole è 26 

Ingersoll, Charles Roberts, at New Haven, 

Conn., aged 81 years. Three times Goy- Ge 
ernor of Connecticut........... Jc E ead lis 25 

Ingersoll, Professor W. H., at Northport, 

L. I., aged 59 years. Formerly a mem- 
ber of Columbia University faculty.......Jan. 

Isenborg, Paul, at Bremen. Hawaiian cap- 
itahst EE ...Jan. 16 

Jackson, General William H., at Belle Meade, 
near Nashville, Tenn., aged 67 years. 
Famous Confederate general; horse owner 
and breeder.......ooomomooomoooooorooso March 30 

James, Dr. Bushrod W., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 67 years. Famous as an eye and ear 
specialist; author..................-.-...dan, G 

Jones, Benjamin F., at Pittsburg, Pa., aged 
76 years. Pioneer iron manufacturer....May 19 


kel 
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Johnes, Edward R., at New York City, aged 


51 years. Lawyer; represented Venezuela 
in the boundary dispute between that 





Hillary Bell. Mabel Bouton. 


country and Great Britain............... March 28 


Johnson, General Bradley T., at Rock Castle, 
Va., aged 74 years. Noted Confederate 
generalo nara ya EROS suu wi e Os d pA QUE Oct. 

Jordan, Conrad N., at New York City, aged 

years. Assistant Treasurer of the .. 


Jordan, Wilhelm, nt Baden-Baden, Germany, 
aged 84 years. Poet; one time member of 
the Pru 

Jousselin, M. de La Haye, at Paris. Pres- 
dent of the Committee of the Societe 

ippique de Paris; noted patron of horse, __ 
racing RSEN RECEN CTS 

Jossiyh, Captain Francis, at Somerville, 

ass., aged 76 years. United States ` 

o Navy, POUM 3 ANE vates cd os cece .Jan. 

Kain the Most Reverend John Joseph, at 
Baltimore, Md., aged 92 years. Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of St. Louis.........Oct, 

Raraveloff, Petko, at Sofia, Bulgaria.  Ex- 
Premier of Bulgaria; one of the regents 


aftet the abdication of Prince Alexa er.Feb.. | 


ernochat, James L., at Hempstead, L. L., 
aged 35 years,  Well-known cross country 
rider and sportsman................8....O00t. 

Kimball, Frederick J., at Ithan, Pa., aged 
59 years. President of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad Company.............. July 
Kittredge, A. O., at Boston, Mass. President 
of the Account, Audit and Insurance Com- 
pany; professor of theoretical and prac- 
tical accounting in the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of the New 


a 


United States at New York............s.Peb, 26 


estan Ministty...................Jdame 27 


27 


York University. cick sod hk kw eee rn s March 29 


Komatsu, Prince, at Yokohama, Japan. Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Japanese forces at 
close of Chinese war; envoy of Japan at 
coronation of King Edward.............. Feb. 

Lafitte, M. Pierre, at Paris, France. Director 
of the Positivists, succeeding Auguste 


18 
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Lander, Mrs. Jean Margaret Davenport, at 
Lynn, Mass., aged 73 years. For twenty- 
five years a prominent American actress. . Aug. 

Langer, Professor Charles, at Mech 

. I., aged 75 years. One of the oldest 
violin makers in America. EE Feb. 

Lecky, Rt. Hon. William E. H., at "London, 
Eng., aged 65 PE Historian of the Vic- 
torian era in England....... (E EN A VERD aan Oct. 

Legonye, Ernest Wilfred, at Paris, France, 
aged 96 years. Dramatist; member of the 
French Academy.............. V pe Rast 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, at Florence, Italy, 
aged 79 years. Author; member of the 
American Philosophical Society; founder 
of several folk lore societles.,,.,....... 

Lenon Lady Henry Gordon, at London, Eng. 

Widow of Lord Henry Goardon-Lenox; 
prominent in English society.. 

Levetzow, Herr von, at Berlin, a 
Ex- president of the German 

Lincoln, George F., at Brusse 
aged 53 years. United States e ron -Gen-. 
eral at KR v.s ue Ss See ee EVER July 

Lloyd, Henry Demarest, at Winnetka, 
aged 56 years. Writer on economic Weg 
JeCLs. AA EE ENEE EE 

Lord, John T., at Cannes, France, 
years. Millionaire; formerly member of 
the firm of Lord & Taylor, New ia „Jan, 

Long, John G., at Dunbar, Scotland, aged 5 
years. United States Consul- General at 
Cairo, Egypt ES Ed E AE .. «July 


..Fe eh, 
ed 18 years e 
dé EE - Aug, 
um 





| "Gordon E cKay. 


Gen. PRET M. r. Clay. 


Long, Major-General Eli, at New York City, 
aged 68 years. United States Army, re- 
tlbed. lec Rene aaa P P es a 

Lynch, Mrs. Theresa, at New York aye aged 
73 years. Successful diamond merchant in 
New York 

Lutz, Wilhelm Meyer, at London, aged T4 
years. Operatic composer; musical director 
of the Galety Theatre, London. 

MeConihe, Isaac, at New York City, 
years. Former Mayor of Troy, 
prominent in State politics..... eet 

MeCreery, James, at Aiken, S. C., aged ky 
years. One of the oldest dry goods mer- 
ehants of New York; head of the firm o 
James MeCreery & (HERE UR edd 

MelIver, Henry, at Cheraw, 8. C., aged n 
years.  Chief-Justice of Supreme Court 
since 18981........... er rng 

McKay, Gordon. at Newport, R. I., aged 82 
years. Millionaire inventor af shoe mą- 
Chinnery ecrire ENEE oe a e ders 

MeKean, Willam Vincent, at Philadelphia. 
Pa., aged 85 years. Prominent newspaper 
writer and editor fer more than ha 
eaentüury ........... —(— — E 

McKinnon, T. A., at Marblehead Neck, Mas8., 
aged 59 years. First vice-president and 

eneral manager of the Boston & Maine 
ailroad ^i. e uir naeh July 

MeMillan, General James Winning. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged 77 yeara. Member of 
the Board of Review of the Pension Bu- 


cercas e HD. 


aged 75 


Qet. 
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March 29 


12 


peau; veteran of Mexican and civil wars. March 9 


Mabini, Senor, at Manila, P. I. Ex-Minister o 
oreign Affairs of the Filipino Insurgen 
Government 


. ooo» oo. o. o... .. <<. ..0.....o. ..noso 


"Joseph Haworth.. 
(Photo by Baker's Art Gallery.) 


Macdonald, Major-General Sip Footer, A 
Paris, France. Commander ot the De 
forces in Oeylon.............. eese 

MacGowan, Colonel Jobn B., 

Ridge, Tenn., aged 72 years. Editor-in- 
chjef of the Chattanooga Times; Iun ned 
with Southern journalism gjnoe 

Maciu, Sultan of, at Maciu, Lauao, P 

Mackin, F. H., at London, Eng. A well- 
known actor, associated for many yenrs 
with Sir Henry. Jrying........... | 

MaeLean, Edward P, at P aris. United 
States Vice-Conayl-General at Parls.....Jan. 

Macpherson, y nomas. gt Williamsburg, Brook- l 

d 80 years, Old yacht 
siider: aided" A the construction of the 
Amerion, first winner of the cup........ 

Manail; Richard, at Rock Island, IJl., aged 

bé OREM, Mame scientist and 

Manteuffel, General von, “at Charlottenhurg, 
Germany. Famous commander in the 
Franco-Prussian war................. ..Feb. 

Marie, Peter, at New York City, aged 78 
years.  Prominent in New York society; 
possessor of a famous collection of minia- 
tures UR OUR ERIS 

Maxwell, Augustus “E. 4 At Shipney, Fla., aged 
82 years. Last mai member but one 
of the Confederate Senate..... EE M 

May, Phil, at Camden Hill London, Eng., 
aged 39 years. Famous black and white 
artist; contributor to London Punch..... Aug. 


.Jan. 


ay 





Meilziner, Dr. Moses, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
aged 74 years. President of the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati............. F 

Mommsen, Professor Théodore, at Charlotten- 
burg, Germany, aged 86 years. Historian 
and bibllogranbher. e... N 

Moody, Mrs. Dwight L., at East Northfleld, 
Mass., aged 60 years. Widow of the fa- 
mous evangelist.......o..ooooooooooooo.. Oct. 

Morison, George Shattuck, ‘at New York City, 
aged 61 years. Famous civil engineer ; 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 


sion 
Morris, Colonel J. L., at Albuquerque, N. 
Meare were and Indian fighter........ "eet, 
Morse, H. G., at New York City, need. 53 
hala EEN of the New York S hip- 
uilding Company of Camden, N. J.. 
Mulr, Joseph. at Morristown, N. J., aged oi 
years. Inventor of paper car wheels.. 
Murphy. Colonel Michael Cotter, at New York 
City, aged 62 years. New York poli- 
ticlap; veteran of the civil war....... 
Mynter, Dr. Herman, at Buffalo, N. Y., aged 
53 years. Noted as a surgeon; performed 
the chief operation on President MeKinley.Feb. 
B: Peter, at Geneva, Switzerland, aged 


«June 


ears. For nu years United States 


New eom, | 


nau] at Genev Qe 
Nathaniel Lh. m Westfleld, N, J., 
age ‘BS years. President of the Man- 
hattan Steamship ompany............. . Feb. 
Noyes, General Henry T., et Rochester. N. Y. 
Veteran af the civil war: memhér of Con- 
ew York State in 1890......Qot. 
harles H. at Cumberland, Kë Se? 
years. Reput ted to be the 


reas from 
one d Cc 
Gea 92 


‘past grand master Mason in the a 


Jan. 


Stuart  RODSON. 
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M. De Blowitz. Julian Ralph. 
Olmstead, F. L., at Waverly, Mass., aged 81 

years. Famous landseape architect....... Aug. 
Paris, Gaston, at Cannes, France.  Seholar 

and writer on the romance languages; mem- 

ber of the French Academy............. March 6 
Park, Joseph, at New York City, aged 79 

years. One of the founders of the grocery 

house of Park € Tilford; director of sev- 


28 


eral railroads and banks................. April 2 
Paroechi, Cardinal Lucido Mary, at Rome, 
Italy, aged 70 years. Sub-dean of the 


Sacred College of Cardinals and vice-chan- 
cellor of the Catholic paren, cardinal 
since 1811... 5... wear ese wees mn t Ua RR 
Parry, Joseph, at London, Eng., . aged 62 
years. Composer; ECT of the South 
Wales School of Music............ 
Pearson, General A. L., at Pittsburg, Pa., 
aged 65 years. Past national commander 
of the Union Veteran Legion, and one of 
the founders of that organization......... Jan. 6 
Peate, Rev. John, D. D., at Greenville, Fas 
aged 80 years. Noted lens maker..... ¿March 23 
Pemberton, Lieutenant-Commander John, “at 
East Orange, N. J., aged 67 years. United 
States Navy, retired...........oooooo.o... Sept. 28 
Perignat, Jose da, at New York City, “aged 58 
years. Spanish Consul-General at New 
XOK ia ........».. March 24 
Perry, Major Raymond H. ., at Bristol, R. I., 
aged 67 years. Veteran of the civil war: 
direct descendant of Commodore Perry.. March 22 
Pirbright, Baron, at. London, Eng., aged 63 
years. Author; formerly DERDE of Par- 
Hament seiere A ede cV Enea yr RE Jan. 9 
Playfair, Dr. wW. S., at St. ` Andrews, Scot- 
land. Famous physician in England sados Aug. 13 
21 


Pond, Major J. B., at Jersey City, N. J.. aged 
65 years. Manager of lecturers and singers.June 
Poole, Robert, at Woodbury, Md., aged 75 
years. President of the Robert Poole & 
Son Company, iron founders; built the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington....... Jan. 
Pope Leo XIII., at Rome, Italy, aged 93 
VOS: gs. ree t vs As J 
Prinsloo, General, at Cape Town, Africa. Boer 
commandant during the South Africau war.Feb. 2 





Mrs. Booth Tucker. Cardinal Parocchi. ` 








James Wells Champney. 





— Dr. Richard Jorda 
Gatling. 


Pratt, Colonel Leonidas William S., at Jack- 


sonville, Fla., aged 84 years. One of the 

members of the South Carolina Secession 

Convention; writer of scientifie books....Oct. 4 
Queralt, Colonel Fernando Lopez de, at New 

York City, aged 68 years. Veteran of 

the civil war and the Cuban wars for in- 

dependeneg. reses ercis WEN EN Ae Nea March 15 
Ralph, Julian, at "New York City, aged 50 

years. Reporter, war correspondent and 

author ... 
Ramsey, Alexander, at St. Paul, Minn., aged 

88 years. Former Governor of Minnesota; 

Secretary of War during the last two 

years of President Hayes’s administration. April 
Reicherson, Moses Cohn, at New York City, 

aged 76 years. Noted as one of the great- 

est Hebrew grammarians of the world....April 3 
Renault, Marcel, at Paris, France. Automo- 

bilist; injured fatally in the Paris-Madrid 

race of 19083.......... ccce enn 
Richards, De Forest, at Cheyenne, Wyo., aged 

57 years. Governor of Wyoming......... 
Rickey, Colonel Joseph Karr, at New York 

City, aged 61 years. Confederate veteran 

of the civil war; originator ee the drink 

which bears his name................ +... April 
Ringold, Isaac, Chicago, aged. E 

Known as the “Poet of the Ghetto” ` SNR eges Oct. 
Robertson, J. Forbes, at London, aged 81 

. years. Art critic and journalist.......... Feb. 25 
Robinson, Rear-Admiral Lewis W., at Phil- 

adelphia, Pa., aged 62 years. United 

States Navy, retired..... 
Robson, Stuart, at New York City, aged 67 

years. Comedian ............ esee April 
Rockwood, Colonel W. T., at Saratoga, N. Y., 

aged 66 years. Indian fighter; member of 

the Legion of Honor.................... April 
Rogers, Rt. Rev. James, D. D., at Chatham, 

N. B., aged 77 years. Roman Catholic 

Bishop of Chatham......................Mareh 22 
Romeike, Henry, at New York City. aged 48 

years. Originator of the newspaper clip- 

ping business........4. e no mo ndum ge June 3 
Root, Colonel ''Billy," at Salt Lake City, 
“pathfinder,” Indian 
PS E A E E April 11 


20 


e... * 6 à e 9 eo... 0 6 * 6 * 06 » à à 9 * 0.1....n....cn 


e* ee ..oo ..0.091..010..»b0.. .. e 


April 


Utah. Frontiersman, 
fighter 





Paul Du Chaillu. Andrew H. Green. 
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Sabla, Count de Joli de Blayon de, near 
Nashville, Tenn. Former partner of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps in the first work on the 


Panama Canal; an American citizen....... Jan. 
Sadlier, Mrs. J. A., at Montreal, Can., aged 

82 years. Irish-Catholic author.......... April 5 
Sagasta, Don Praxedes Mateo, at Madrid, 

Spain, aged 76 years. Former Prime Min- 

ister of Spal. cecce sare tre ee Ys Jan. 5 


Sagouni, Sagatel, at London, Eng. President 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Society; 


murdered by an unknown assasSin........ Oct. 26 
Salisbury, Marquis of (Robert Arthur Talbot 

Gascoyne-Cecil), at Hatfield House, Hat- 

field, Eng., aged 73 years. Former Premier 

of England Sa DUG RUD i Ru SORE Ae ee es g. 22 
Sanderson, Sibyl, at Paris, France. Noted 

American actress and opera singer. ..... fay 16 


Savage, Colonel Richard Henry, at New York 
City, aged 57 years. Soldier, author, trav- 
eller and scientist........o..oooooooooo.».o. O 

Saxe-Weimar, Princess Bernard of, near Han- 
over, Germany. Wife of Prince Bernard, 
second son of Prince Hermann of Saxe- 
Weimar “acorta e py X BEERS March 13 

Saxton, Charles T., at Rochester, N. Y., 
aged 55 years. Former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York; chief judge of the 
Court of Claims of New York State..... Oct. 

Sayles, Frederick C., at Pawtucket, R. 
aged 68 years. F irst Mayor of Pawtucket. Jan. 5 

Schell, Captain Francis Marion, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., aged 76 years. Scout, plains- 
man and veteran of the Mexican War. 

Schermerhorn, William C.. at New York City, 
aged 82 years. Descendant of one of the 
first settlers of New York; patron of lit- 
erature and ATÍ...... 2 NR kee n REOS Jan. 2 

Scherzer, Chevalier Karl von, at Goeritz, Aus- 
tria, aged 82 years. Well known traveller; 
author of several books of travel in the 
United States........... eee n F 

Schiel, Colonel, at Reichenhall, "Germany. 
Commandant in the Boer army during the 
South African war............. eee eee ed A 

Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Julius of, at Itze- 
hoe, Schleswig-Holstein, aged 79 years. Re- 
Jated to nearly all the royal families of 
Europë i2. end siess eet E Eu Or a ere ee wees 

Schoenhof, Jacob, at New York City, aged 69 
years. Authority on tariff and economic 
subjects; former United States Consul at 
'Furstall. Edad March 14 

Schroeder, Mgr. Joseph, at Munster, Germany, 
aged 54 years. Leader of the German 
Catholic element in America............ Sept. 9 

Scott, Irving M., at San Francisco, Cal., aged 
66 years. Head of the Union Iron Works; 
huilder of the battleship Oregon......... April 2S 

Seymour, Kate, at London, Eng. Noted Eng- 

TIS a EE Sept. 7 

Shorthouse, J. H., at London, aged 68 years. 

Author of ‘‘John Inglesant'" and other 
Doll 2 a a ia March 4 

Smith, General William Farrow (Baldy), at 
Philadelphia, Pa., aged 79 years. Veteran 
of the civil war; prominent as a A en- 

A Ee og eem x CERRO aa 

Smith, Hubbard T., at Genoa, Italy. ` Con- 
nected with the United States consular 

MM in Italy; writer of many POPE $ 

e 


son 
Smith, Major Charles H. (‘‘Bill Arp”), at At- 
lanta, Ga., aged 77 years. Humorist and 
lecturer; civil war veteran; prominent as 
a lawyer in Atlanta..................... A 
Spurgeon, Mrs. Charles H. (Susannah), at 
London, Eng. Widow of Rev. Charles H. 
Spurgeon, the famous evangelist......... Oct. 
Squire, Willam L., at Meriden, Conn., aged 
1 years. Treasurer of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad......... J 
Starkey, Bishop Thomas Alfred, at East 
Orange, N. J., aged 84 years. Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of Newark.May 
Stoddard, Richard Henry, at New York City, 
aged 78 years. Poet and essayist........ 
Stoltz, Rosina, at Paris, France, aged 90 
ee Famous 50 years ago as an opera 
singer 
Swift, Gustavus F., at Chicago, Ill., aged 64 
years. Head of the meat packing firm of 
Swift E Be a n" March 29 
Thomas, General Samuel, at New York City, 
aged 63 years. Noted promoter; director 


.Jan. 7 


June 1 


28 


May 


15 


of 26 companies........... seen Jan. 11 
Tracy, Agnes Ethel, at New York .City. 
Noted actress 25 years ago.............. May 26 





ES 


Tufts, Major S. P., at Centralia, Ill. Pres- 

ident of the Illionis Mexican Veterans' 

Association; veteran of the civil war,...Oct. 20 
Tyrteff, Vice-Admiral, at St. Petersburg, 

Russia. Russian Minister of Marine....March 17 
Upton, Jacob K., at Washington, D. C., a age ed 

65 years. Chief Clerk of the United States 

Life Saving Service.................... Ja 
Van Alstyne, Thomas Jefferson, at Albany, 

N. Y., aged 76 years. Former Musor of : 

Albany, "e cep DNE O 
Vanderlip, Rev. George Mairs, D. D. e “at New 

York City, aged “1 years. One of the 

founders of the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, New York; one of the organizers of 

the Young Men's Christian Association 

in AMEOTÍICA id A as A 
Vaughan, Cardinal Herbert, at London, Eng., 

aged 71 years. Cardinal Archbishop of 

Westminster Ju 
Vaughan, Kate, at Johannesburg, South 

Africa. Well-known English actress..... Feb. 
Vaughn, Theresa (Mrs. William H. Mestayer), 

at Worcester, Mass., aged 43 years.  Ac- 
tress; a member of the Ott family of 
actors Oct 


Vegesach, Major-General von, at Stockholm, 
Sweden. Swedish officer who fought on 
the Federal side during the civil war....Jan. 

Vizetelly, E. H.. at London, Eng., aged 54 
years. Noted as author and war corre- 
Spondent circa IR esa 

Ward, General J. H. Hobart, at Monroe, 
N. Y., aged 80 years. Veteran of the 
civil and Mexican wars; clerk of the New 
York Supreme Court.................. es. J 

Warren, Rev. Edward Walpole, D. D., at 
Wildbad-Gastein, Austria. aged 64 years. 
Rector of St. James's Episcopal Church, 
New York CIE. eene EN ENN ENN KINN ENNEN July 

Waters, John, at Little Neck, L. I. Believed 
to have been the last of the full-blooded 
Shinnecock Indians................... ee. Feb. 

Weaver, Henry A., Sr., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 70 years. One of the oldest actors 
in the cCcountry......oooooooooo.o...o 

Wells. F. Marion, at San Francisco, Cal, 
aged 65 years. Sculptor and writer..... ‘July 

Wheaton. Major-General Frank, at Washing- 
ton. aged 70 yearn, United States Army, 


retired " 
Wheeler, Andrew C. “(“Nym Crinkle”). at 

Monsey, N. Y. Newspaper writer, author 

and dramatic eritic...................... March 10 
Whettall, Baron, at St. Trond, Limbourg. 

Belgium. aged 63 years. Belgian Minister 

to Great Britaüln..........i eser n March 28 
Whistler, James McNeill, at Cheyne Walk, 

Chelsea, Eng., aged 69 years. Noted 

American artist. residing in England....July 17 
Whitehead, Charles E., at Aiken, S. C., aged 

75 years. One of the founders of the 

Union League Club and the Bar Associa- 

tion of New York.................... . March 22 
Whymper. Josiah Wood, at London, Eng. 

aged 93 years. Famous water color painter: April 7 
Wicker, Colonel Frank N., at New Orleans, 

La. Instrumental in the purchase of 

ATI WEE Feb. 7 
Wildes, Rear-Admiral Frank, at sea, while 

returning from Cavite. Late junior com- 

mander of the Asiatie squadron, United 

States Navy 
Williamson, Alesander, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 

aged 89 years. Tutor in the family of 

President Lincoln....................... 


Williamson, James W., at St. Mary's, Va., 


June 3 


aged 100 years. One of the founders of 

the West Virginia State Government....April 3 
Willing, Mrs. Edward S., at Philadelphia. 

Mother of Mrs. John Jacob Astor; leader 

in Philadelphia society............ UN April 17 


Wissenbruch, John Henry, at Amsterdam, 
Holland, aged $80 years. Noted Dutch 
landscape and marine painter...... edm M 

Woods, Miss Virna, at Sacramento, Cal., 
aged 39 years. Author and dramatist....March 6 

Young, Brigham, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Head ef the Quorum of Apostles ef the 
Mormon Church................... wee April 11 

Zaldivar, Dr. Rafael, at Paris, France. 
Former President of Salvador and Min- 
ister from that country to the United 
States 

Zborowski, 
Prominent in New York society: 


di urs AN A de heaven V March 3 


Count Elliott. near Nice, Italy. 
auto- 
d 


mobilist: killed in an automobile race be- 
tween Nice and La Turbie........ ...... April 
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Political Statistics of tbe States. 
ALABAMA. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
County ; . -Me | Wodi- Mc- : ver- | Paim- 
: elks, Smith, || Bryan, Barker, || Bryan. : . | Bryan, : 
Der | Rep. th Die Kiley. | Jey. | Peo | Dem, | EB | “pea.” | BE Lef, 
Autauga......... 196 980 531 SS 1,23 289 49 11 99 
Pala 348 54 440 89 si M ie 404 2 1 34 
Barbour.......... 1,100 35 || 2,685 271 19 18 || 2,21 1,437 442 815 
BIDD:Ilv www is 747 246 1 408 19 29 984 53 39 
Blount........... 1,220 891 1,40 2 65 T5 1,890 2,819 532 80 40 
Bullock.......... 2 24 1,58 9 4 3 1,844 749 23 16 131 
Butler. ec veces san 1,194 175 144 1,161 13 27 1,256 846 553 27 88 
Calhoun......... 1,717 674 1,794 1,236 62 156 2,317 1,222 471 115 171 
Chambers........ ,080 90 2,837 es 02 1,722 1,057 2. 27 63 
Cherokee......... 1,189 761 3167 1,17 30 659 605 1,11 18 89 
Chilton.......... 698 839 489 784 19 ate 310 582 22 52 
Choctaw......... 437 0 . 649 406 2 | 1,017 357 468 11 50 
Clarke. .......... 918 8 2,044 372 1 2,200 502 43 22 25 
Clay. Ce o. ..o.. coo» 1,130 745 1, 9 8 1,112 480 298 25 37 
Cleburne......... 101 585 800 37 87 472 114 33 21 
Coffee........... 1,010 9 2 15 14 799 114 695 24 52 
Colbert.......... Géi 15) 1,516 1,237 13 85 1,615 1,754 43 14 93 
Conecuh......... Tit 249 703 821 13 81 599 881 332 41 15 
CODA is 979 102 asd 10 2A 870 499 4 39 49 
Covington........ 073 36 60 83 2 21 637 69 460 16 16 
Crenshaw........ 985 157 1497 97 67 61 909 830 899 28 164 
Culimán......... ,362 1,158 1,167 806 12 387 195 447 447 27 140 
Dale narnia ,112 198 1,134 888 101 22 1,198 289 957 50 94 
Dallas... 2c 1,246 1 4,108 109 49 13 ,042 519 49 10 52 
De Kalb i 1,642 1,474 1,873 1,717 19 | 1,615 1,865 ,446 201 28 46 
oe... 1,141 311 1,768 1,074 9 21 1,182 1,379 741 46 119 
Escambia........ 4 12 603 436 9 i 877 482 37 20 82 
Etowah.......... 1,335 1,230 1,794 1,627 1 2 977 873 805 36 109 
Fayette.......... 122 586 081 813 5 H 603 441 619 14 39 
Franklin......... 745 648 $4 1,151 8 1 821 483 281 17 83 
Geneva.......... 194 648 11 655 11 40 488 46 758 21 39 
Greene. ...... LL. 442 16 pes 107 8 10 1,725 503 139 15 31 
Hale darias 676 o" 1,157 845 7 4 2,768 933 138 43 T 
Henty...... dia 1,429 Lo 1,998 590 42 3 2,157 675 903 46 246 
Jackson.......... 1,354 62 1,9 1,695 40 7 ,853 67 903 81 117 
Jefferson. ........ 4,005 | 1,034 4,078 2,840 137 33 || 6,977 | 3,394 | 1,842 | 369 450 
Lamar........... 802 259 719 12 9 19 1,093 170 22 69 
Lauderdale....... 1,268 412 1,369 1,434 4 -9 2,254 1,024 46 15 45 
Lawrence........ 889 343 1,170 997 8 16 1,199 | 1,685 49 45 31 
De. onto 1,002 51 1,698 829 7 13 1,584 1,491 153 41 133 
Limestone........ 141 59 1,063 1,133 37 15 1,734 ,520 18 23 27 
Lowndes......... 629 15 1,710 1,524 3 1 2,973 642 28 6 40 
Macon........... 600 b 1,163 488 1 1 1,011 259 32 5 56 
Madison......... 1,875 191 3,641 1,379 8 14 3,973 2,548 83 46 103 
Marengo......... 898 26 1299 1 mee i 8,089 764 79 13 25 
Iarion.......... 999 545 1137 67 158 1,184 502 87 3 2 
Marshall......... 1,1 16 1,430 1,398 1,139 dl 58 977 520 907 33 37 
Mobile........... 2,165 311 2,939 2,243 4 74 3,811 2,178 137 149 482 
Monroe .e..ea......0.... T 15 904 38 3 3 A eege o seg e é éo ... eee 
Montgomery...... (43 88 ,047 6 8 80 2,582 977 71 44 526 
Organ.......... 1,127 287 441 1,500 30 67 1,970 1,462 158 52 195 
A ehh ses 627 32 Se TT 2 9 2,485 46: 197 10 34 
Pickens.......... 795 160 797 148 7 13 1,279 211 pd 17 66 
Pike... els 1,208 30 1,418 484 5 35 1,569 862 50 43 292 
Randolph........ 1,130 577 ,90 1,970 7 36 1,265 802 177 22 55 
Russell.......... 886 3 | 1,416 142 5 123 1,6 113 22 3 85` 
Shelby........... 1,045 874 140 1,375 5 51 S79 1,051 101 19 6b 
St. Clair......... 116 832 . 794 111 17 46 583 1. 3 1,021 25 47 
Sumter.......... 674 6 | 1,053 200 1 2 1,799 1,459 35 18 186 
Talladega........ 1,455 318 | 1,602 | 1,437 24 46 ,635 922 219 40 49 
Tallapoosa....... ,400 28 | 2,557 1,231 84 24 2,019 685 672 1 106 
Tuscaloosa....... 999 52 | 1,173 642 22 . 80 ,404 965 7147 1 79 
Walker.......... 1,33 1! 1, 1,657 16 25 1,064 | 1,101 184 22 22 
Washington Pesta ws Ta 28 | 5 a: 269 2 16 uH er 9r 10 2 
io veces bs i : i 
Winston....... 550 dog | 539 516 1 13 274 589 75 5 6 
a e ————— 99 | M —— e | —— | | ——— | o 9 |—MÓ-——-|———— | ———- 
Otal ese hen 67,768 | 24,421 | 96368 | 55,634 | 1,407 | 3,796 ||107,137 | 54,737 | 24,089 | 2,147 | 6,462 
Pluralities e... oo.» 43,342 seosed i 40 134 60... EE ecco 16,489 e... ... coo... ets oc [LEE] 
NEP aes CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts... . Districts. 
I.—Counties of Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile,|| V.—Counties of Autauga, Chambers, Clay, Coosa, 
Monroe, ashington. Elmore, Lowndes, Macon, Randolph, Tallapoosa. 


C. W. Thompson, Dem., 9,043; B. S. Nolen, Rep., 2,555. 


G. W. Taylor, Dem., 5,364; E. H Hubbard, Hep., 
545; G. H.. Wilkerson, N. Rep., 65 
II.—Cadnties. of. Baldwin, Butler, Cone&euh, Covington, 
Crenshaw, Escambia, Montgomery, Pike, Wilcox. 
A. A. Wiley, Dem., 7,689; Julius Sternfelt, Rep., 861. 
H1.—Counties.of Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Ge- 
neva, Henry, Lee, Russell. 


VI.—Counties of Fayette, 


Marion, Pickens, Sumter, Tuscaloosa, Walker. 
81; W. B. Ford, Rep., 2,798. 


J.H. Bankhead, Dem., 7,4 
VII.—Counties.of Cherokee, 


wah, Franklin, Marshall, St. 
urnett, Dem., 9,208; 
of Colbert, 


J. L. 
VIII.—Counties 











Greene, Hale, Lamar, 


Cullman, De Kalb, Bto- | 

Clair, Winston. 

O. D. Street, Rep., 8,044. 
Jackson, Lauderdale, 





H. D. Clayton, Dem., 7,595; M. W. Cordon, Rep. Lantan 
: i A y ce, Limestone, Madison, Morgan. 
905; J. P. Pelham, Rep., 535. en | WilHam Richardson, Dem., 7,935; James Jacksoti, 
IV.—Counties of Calhoün, Chilton, Cleburne, Dallas,|| Rep., 1,889. - 
- Shelby, Talladega. IX.—Counties of Bibb, Blount, Perry, Jefferson. 


S. J. Bowie, Dem., 6,880; J. A. Edwards, Rep.; 8,048. 
| STATE OFF 
Governor, W. D. Jelks; Lieutenant-Governor, R. M. 


Cunningham; Secretary of State, J. T. 
urer, J. C. 


Anator, T. L. Lowell; Superintendent of Education, || C 


W. Hill 


Heflin; Trea:-|| N. McClellan; Associate Justices, Jonathan Haralson, 
Smith; Attorney-General, Massey Wil&on;||Jóhn R. Tyson, Henry A. 









O. W.UttderWood,Dem.,0,782; J. C. Miller, Rep., 1,793. 


ICIALS. 
Judiciary—Supreme Court: 





Chief Justice, Thomas 





Sharpe, Jas. R. Dowdell; 
. Ligon, Jr.—all Democráts. 
e—Overwhelmingly Democratic. 





en R. 
egisiatur 
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Jackson, Prairie, Monroe. 
stephen eae E Jr., DOI ra 
S. Coffman, Rep..... BW. es 858 
ul —Counties of Washin ngton, Benton, Madison, Car- 
ma roll. Newton, Boone, Searcy, Baxter, Marion, Van 
uren. 
Hugh A. Dinsmore. DeM...ooooooooomo.... 4,808 
W. L. McPherson, Rep.......... "nS Eus 


4,849 








e AAA op aurum. "amp 
































| 
Governor, 1902, President, 1900. SE 1896. 
County. E Kim Mc- | Wool-|.,. Mc- (B Lever- 
Davis, | Myers, |Greaves ball, Bryan, ¡Kinley,| ley, | Barker, Bryan, Ki ent- | Lever 
rea ; s ; nley,| ley. | ing, 
c ARMIN RIEN E 
Arkansas......... : | Li 5 
Ashley. 7. 1,0381 393 9| 8al] 1,381) 524 $ 8| 1,760 Jos) asl A 
Baxter........... 430 256 7 22 72 87 2 980 262 5X 2 
Benton.......... 2,018 149 396 351 2,980) 1,087 26 20 3,548 685 13 21 
Boone..... See 940 364| 16 43|| 1,338 641 5 5| 1,732 573 6 13 
Bradley.......... 522 18 22 842 53 4 4 976 185 3 2 
Calhoun......... 475 58 14 7 54 8 2 910 216 2 2 
Carroll. : IIIN 1,108} 656] 134 gi 1,205) f 24 14| 1.780) Bn 25 21 
Chicot........... 347 266 5 17 269 30 4 418 258 17 67 
Clari rizos 867 534 10 121|| 1,232 703 23 731| 1,910 833 57 25 
Clay... iios 1,063 510 56, 95|| 1,195 621 1 9| 1,537 415 10 12 
Clebume; EE 830 140 146| 25 520 205 1 57 ,047 108 7 4 
Cleveland........ 150 190 20 26 816 286 5 ,269 221 8 8 
Columbia........ 806 20 14 51 1,440 608 11 2.159 537 4 7 | 
Conway.......... 2,077 332 35 62 1.025 805 4 ,255 656 7 11 | 
Craighead........ 1,542 33 158 142 p 26 89 28 20|| 1,890 829 2 3 
Crawford...,..... 1,516 51 469 128 1.449) 1,060 10 7 1,870| 1,311 8 10 | 
Crittenden....... 314 16 3 15 1 38 3 4 625 258 5 5 
lOSS.. wee. see ke 685 60 26 8 2 at 1 e 908 294 E 1 
Dallas. incor, 583 261 70 30 3 8 { 1,032 419 5 2 
eabha, 350 99 29 8 3 d 396 290 2] 9 
DreW............ 1,122 248 4 28|| 1,09 10| 1,754 603 5 6 
Faulkner......... 1,319 352 209 122|| 1,191 8 30|| 2,044 556 6 8 
Franklin......... 1,106 427 43 59|| 1,367 48 21 ,746 424 25 38 
Fulton........... 523 198 88 52 984 397 4 5 ,259 333 2 1 
Garland......... 1,680 281 161 44 940 08 7 3| 1,465 703 40 36 
TAO via ria 49 73 23 13 574 75 X m 801 125 2 3 
TEENE. x«i a 1,523 358 98 114 1,091 419 6 9 P6 202 4 
empstead....... 1,410 1,245 67 104|| 1,332| 1,330 15 5 ,832| 1,203 H 19 | 
Hot Springs...... 58 232 104 37 163 423 8 8 1,331 202 9 12 
Howard.......... 882 299 25 56 986 585 9 27 1,392 994 1 9 
Independence..... 1,315 580 132 134|| 1,526 82 15 55|| 2,089 567 9 11 
E E 543 231 13 50]; 1,119 81 5 12|| 1,507 285 11 13 
Jackson.......... 995 331 18 4 1,050 598 1 2|| 1,585 588 s 9 
Jefferson......... 1,257 67 106 6 1,363| 1,477 2 1 1,653| 1,050 27 20 
Johnson......... 1,11 38 76 7 1,337 552 5 6 1,831 491 8 6 
Lafayette........ 501 1 202 47 2 44 sx Se 08 493 2 3 
Lawrence........ 1,04 348 112 81 958 47 3 6| 1,679 337 23 14 
EE 1,875 1,354 103 “|| 2,850} 1,29 T os 1,946 213 23 19 
COIN. sess cess 791 9 114 29 794 392 2 12|} 1,026 236 2 “1 
Tittle River...... 609 348 32 30 151 28 1 6 852 273 7 7 
Lil rente 1,450 643 271 89| 1,557 84 8 131| 1,786 946 6 3 
Lonoke.......... 1,985 573 78 105|| 1,337 679 7 18|| 2'300 437 12 13 
Madison......... ,407 970 255 21] 1,475] 1,289 5 Zi 1,689| 1,260 16 17 
Marion.........- 193 347 75 12 905 373 1 4| 1,212 336 25 3 
Miller........... 758 481 208 31 855 159 15 26| 1,073 565 6 15 
Mississippi....... 720 318 11 40 591 378 «s ee 815 168 2 a 
Monroe.........- 1,042 21 58 17 708 40 .: 1,019 436 17 60 
Montgomery.....- 613 18 89 34 476 29 1 6|| 1,008 220 «s SS 
evada........-- 940 412 116 146 732 (4 26 49 1,669 469 4 i 
Newton.........- 522 64 343 12 443 690 1 1 659 733 4 
Ouachita......... 1,097 92 18 49|| 1,120| 1,143 5 3| 1,366] 1,029 2 9 
EUV A 550 14 46 38 45 293 3 6; 67 217 4 
hilliDS.........- 1,324 28 53 13|| 1,349 388 8 ps 1,085 815 43 35 
TKD ic aora ea seas 696; ‘50 14 51 566 413 os .. 864 231 2 1 
ae Mes dues 964 30 10 33 520 180 1 is 572 130 3 7 
ERA 1,144 358 94 123 922 411 11 38 1,004 51 4 
a s 1,409 465 133 63|| 1,871 835 2 14|| 2,315 162 13 
Draitie, ees 520 12 134 33 856 49 5 3 1,145 633 3 2 
GE iet ds e... | 2,501| 1,03 310 gou 2,609| 1,93 29 20| 3,021| 1,754 74 45 
ndolph........ 1,629 419 44 77 || 1,885 42 2 8| 1,915 307 4 ek 
aline; e 926 11 93 38 811 3423 7 16|| 1,417 268 2 as 
o le e cL bes 957 289 27 57 133 313 1 16|| 1,260 264 81 6 
Searcy..... eee 604 851 66 21 567 869 T l 615 137 2 3 
Sebastian........ 1,777 834 516 120|| 2,094 964 11 16|| 2,622] 1,009 12 1 
Seyler, 122 142 1 50 772 360 2 10|| 1,166 170 4 13 
Sharp........... 727 234 51 86|| 1,059 394 3 10 ,383 230 1 2 
St. Francis....... 595 22 6 6 63 103 6 7| 1,087 455 3 5 | 
SONG. sack eo oce 611 189 14 67 52 231 1 9 728 172 3 2 | 
RER voces 1,193 115 18 40| 1,238 ret 10 7 1,749 148 29 31 
an Buren....... 817 389 6 58 599 44 8 35 846 37 20 ; 
Washington Mun 1,970 778 447 156|| 2,658) 1,345 49 54 ,208| 1,197 17 23 
che rales 1,717 445 107 292|| 1,694 811 53 99 ,876 559 17 8 
Woodrufi SECH? 1,035 241 25 16 99 549 2 1,478 620 5 4 
E eoi 1/3701  389| 337] 143 454| — 798 14 | 22611 812 4 8 | 
Totals....... 11,354 29, 256| 8,345] 4,791 B ech 44,800 110,103| 37,512| 893| 889 
Plurality a d Ea an 48,098]... ....]....... DEE 99944]... enn nn RBS T Bo E PPM, A oM 
Per Cent o ous eae vu emend D EE tet fs 63.47| 35. 09 .45 .76|| 73.69] 25.11 .09| .09 
"Total vote. 839 149,397 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Ped f Cl G Craighead, ‘Miss! L Det Counties of Crawford, Logan, Sebastian, Scott, 
e—Counties o lay, reene, ralgbead, 'MISSISS RES , , , co 
Crittenden, Cross, Poinsett, St. Francis, pr Polk, Sevier, Howard, Pike, Little River, Mont- 
Phillips, Woodruff. gomery, Miller. 
R. B. Macon, Dem... .... 4,798 A S. Little, Dem............. — e 4,213 
IL—Counties of Stone, Sharp, Randolph, Lawrence, . A. Youmaps, Rep..... QUU LAE. NN ES eU 1,142 
- Fulton, Izard, Independence, White, Cleburne, V.—Counties of Franklin, Johnson, Pope, Yell, Con- 


PE Faulkner, Perry, Pulaski. 
Reid, Dem... e rn eae T e T 
B. M. Sugg, EE Sg 1,167 


VÍ.—Countles of Garland, Hot Springs, Saline, Dal- 


las, Grant, Desha, Cleveland, Lincoln, Drew, 
Jefferson, Arkangas, Lonoke. 
J. T. Robinson, Dem "22989 60.0000000000090.0 5,195 
W. N. Carpenter, Rep........ sli qs Poss 622 
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Districts. Huddleston; Secretary of State, J. W. Crockett: 
VII.—Counties of Hempstead, Clark, Nevada. Co- Treasurer, H. C. Tipton; Auditor, T. C. Monroe; At- 
umbe: Union, Ouchita, Lafayette, Calhoun, torney-General, George W. Murphy—all Democrats. 
radley, Ashley, Chicot. Judiciary.—Supreme Court—Chief Justice, Henry G. 
Minor Wallace, Dem.................. eee 4,130 Bunn; Justices, Simon P. Hughes, C. D. Wood, Bur- 
K. L. Floyd, Rep............. eene 971 -rill B. Battle. James E. Riddick; Clerk of the Court, 
STATE OFFICIALS. P. D. English—all Democrats. 
Governor, Jeff Davis; Lieutenant-Governor, M. P. Legislature—Overwhelmingly Democratic. 
ARIZONA. 
| Delegate in|| Delegatein || Delegate in}; ` Delegate in Delegate in Delegate in 
Congress, Congress, Congress, Congress, Congress, Congress, 
1892. 900, 1898. 1892. 1909. | 1898. 
County. a, 18 E E County. : S De E > 
¿A d a - . 4 o d d A d s E-| ed v Md I j X Y 
EE ES | 88 | 89 [És 88 | 86 Be |S || 28) es isc] S8 Se 
EA 9 ga | sm [aml] 7A | 2% = | Om g^ S [aj TA | Sp 
|= A Y A Je E 2 E = a IA = e 
Apache...... 212| 356 213| 309[ .. 221| 264 (Bima AA 812| Bau 877| 699| 9 757| S34 
Cochise...... 1,504/1,157 804| 665, 25 711| Gap Pina, 265| 254 384| 196| 4 259| 273 
Ooconino..... 48 436] 502| 19 350| 464||Santa Cruz... 277| 259 281| 229| 3 
Gila......... 438| 409 648| 388| 18 634| 383||Yavapai...... E 1,960|| 1,213|1,670| 55 1,718 1,404 
Gahan "aaa ec i 153 i pi 1 630 cae 1 EXE i 5al Yuma....... 447| 351 411| 284| 10 259| 343 
aricopa.... 5 ; rt i e , "m" 127 
Mohave...... 309| sen 424| 1311 Al '474| 168| protai. -j 9, Ce ES 664/202 t-te 
Navajo....... 234| 326 303| 270 2 286| 339 Total vote.. 19.688 i i 16, 620 15,596 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 


Judiciary—Chief Justice, ao Street; Associ- 


Governor, Alexander O, Brodie; Secretary, Isaac 
ate Justices, G. E. Davis, F. . Dean, R. E. Sloan. 


T. Stoddard: Treasurer, I. M. Christy; Attorney- 
General, Ed. W. Wells. 


















































CALIFORNIA. 
Govemor, 1902, President, 1900. President. 1896. 
‘County. Lane, | Pardee, BONS Kan Bryan. Kä KE Debs, || Bryan, kits, Bryan, 
Dem. Rep. Soc. Pro. Dem. Rep; ' | Pro. |5. D. Rep. Peo. 
Alameda............. 9,022 | 13,915 | 1,009 238 6,677 | 14,324 332 817 8,394 | 13,429 o 
Alpine.............. 52 81 1 1 15 69 see — athe’ 40 39 
Amador.............. 1,290 1,376 16 17 1,209 1,384 20 17 1,323 1,144 15 
Bütte ivre tk daleees os 2,171 2,271 57 16 2,011 2.922 36 49 2,120 2,015 RT 
Calaveras. ........... 1,456 1,726 35 10 1,288 1,600 16 29 1,359 1,541 EN 
CGolusg. ese 1,158 606 23 9 1,075 648 11 65 1,250 581 159 
Contra Costa......... 1,950 2,122 155 31 1,519 2,165 39 44 1,142 1,834 239 
el NOTES V eere xo 305 68 3 6 291 334 4 12 274 345 60 
El Dorado............ 1,320 1,100 1,406 1,193 19 25 1,674 1,130 are 
ano... eens .0 3,611 371 196 3,590 3,585 169 231 3,190 2,686 va 
Glenn. ors emi 880 540 11 131 495 11 5 S25 479 ane 
Ee SE 2,316 8,441 135 87 1,698 3,902 103 179 1,322 3,142 | 1,143 
DOV e M ec. 427 43 25 20 505 396 14 20 532 286 m 
LI DM IMP ME MED 2,539 1,748 66 2 1,960 1,692 26 54 1,763 1,430 EV. 
IKIBgB... der 999 5 51 23 812 1,032 48 42 862 673 e 
| E ee i 747 32 34 146 584 51 28 SE 546 854 
Dassen, ooon esnie 34 54 29 4 32 5 64 396 420 132 
Los Angeles ek Bas E 11,121 | 17,471 | 1,140 | 1,402 || 18,158 | 19,200 | 1,443 991 12,252 | 16,891 | 3,791 
E A 137 16 19 19 E 452 739 
MAU. v ihe e ceras 1,168 1,646 44 6 904 1,681 8 50 189 1,448 85 
Mariposa............. 828 526 15 7 717 0 8 636 193 
Mendocino........... | 2,340] 2,129 44 49|| 1,861] 2,92 32| 88 1,744 | 2,093 376 
Merced.............. 1,179 142 55 21 1,081 8 81 783 334 
Modoc............ess 59 418 12 10 532 446 6 11 588 00 Su 
MOnO...6r rua n 21 292 7 2 258 284 2 aa 315 
Monterey............ 1,957 1,924 36 89 1,825 1,964 TI 49 2,149 1,878 Des 
NADÉ. ea 1,563 1,941 6 38 1,432 2,017 53 52 1,313 2,032 159 
Nevada... vs uere a ,000 142 1,758 2,449 6 128 2,360 1,9 
7 LLL. sas e rus 1.536 2,338 194 229 1,777 2,155 198 7T 1,023 1,932 689 
ETA ERC AC as 1,722 ,800 1 41 1,59 2,009 37 40 1,463 1,890 258 
Plúmas......«.......- 49 669 1 7 44 640 532 67 
Riverside............ 807 2,216 314 156 1,134 2,329 1 155 1,309 2,063 375 
Sacramento.......... 5,154 4,661 310 81 4,325 s 83 21 4,229 4,600 602 
San Benito........... 945 680 12 28 186 19 16 bs 129 956 
San Bernardino....... 1,932 3,103 291 237 2,347 3,135 295 235 95 2,818 | 1,789 
San Diego............ 2,517 3,18 T 97 2,67 3,800 157 289 2,368 3,631 | 1,540 
San Francisco. ....... 33,143 ,106 | 1,993 164 || 25,212] 25,208 262 | 2,030 30,649 | 31,041 en 
San Joaquin.......... 3,488 2,413 68 2,873 ; 94 3,14 3,500 356 
San Luis Obispo...... 1,972 1,678 53 84 1,713 1,564 75 60 Sas 1,671 | 2,056 
San Mateo........... 1,383 1,426 28 1 914 1,615 12 37 987 1,607 MM 
Santa Barbara........ 1,722 2,150 178 51 1,599 1,988 6 125 1,916 2,004 TN 
Santa Clara.......... 5,745 6,078 209 265 4,607 7,107 218 4,95 6,315 241 
Santa Cruz........... 2,009 1,819 124 101 1,635 2,173 115 154 1, 1,969 667 
Shasta. bie ens ssa es 2,291 | 1741] 120} ^ 40|| 1,948! 1,681 3 85 1,936 | 1,210 A 
o d rr 506 708 5 1 436 762 4 10 475 TOT 62 
Siskiyou............. 1,998 1,643 56 19 1,668 1,898 17 40 1,724 1,473 TK 
anO..cesssa XY eA ; 2,366 810 16 2,262 3,114 83 162 2,058 2,102 226 
SonoMa.............. 4,097 4,192 132 3,517 4,381 67 136 3,123 4,053 472 
Stanislaus............ ,458 1,069 38 44 1,270 1,058 48 36 1,007 | 1,398 
Butter. i iua es pray dre T 8 15 15 819 16 11 647 996 |: 66 
Telama. occas rr» 1,255 1,138 45 37 1,138 1,210 29 841 969 294 
yen AAA 16 2 2 460 502: 85 
a RI A US beds 2,391 1,683 223 62 2,246 1,755 72 166 2,673 1,410 DE 
Tuolumne............ 1,682 1,227 94 31 1,530 1,309 30 32 1,140 834 168 
Ventura............. 1,405 1,844 115 49 1,333 1,708 712 17 1,075 1,553 390 
VON. ii dion xxn x ey es 1.695 1,447 15 40 1,687 1,510 54 45 1,658 1 "485 95 
hé ENTM 1,047 1,129 12 6 971 1,179 9 21 879 1, "204 112 
Totals... esit 143,783 | 146,336 | 9,592 | 4,636 || 124,985 | 164,755 | 5,024 | 7,572 || 123,143 be Se ge $5 | 21,623 
Mt e... EE E E *»c2009 ? ¿503 ..... eeso o ...... 39,770 ...p... e..o. || ee © eo ee eee ete 
ni s ree 
Total vote.......... 304,481 303,821 SCH 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
Humboldt, 


Districts. 
1.—Countics of 
Trinity, Tehama, Shasta, Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, 


Del Norte, Siskiyou, 


Clerra Nevaua, Placer, Eldorado, Calaveras, Al- 
pine, Amador, Mono, Mariposa, Tuolumne. 
J. N. Gillett, "Hen Zeck esso 440068 21,268 
T, S. Ford, Dem. celle Lt COSS 19,696 
é oe 
Gillett’s plurality ................. eee 1,572 
II.—Counties of Mendocino, Glenn, Colusa, Butte, 
Sutter, Yuba, Sacramento, Yolo, Lake, Napa, 
Sonoma, Marin. 
T. A. Bell, Dei. 2 dx dade dad daa eee 21,536 
F. L. Coombs, Rep.................... ee 21,181 
Bell’s plurality scsi ines 
III.—Counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano. 
V. H. Metcalf, Rep.......swese s vtr ,532 
C. B. White, Del. d Uses hee CI raus E 8,074 
Metcalf's plurality ..................... 11,958 
IV.—County of San Francisco: anal): 
E. J. Livernash, Dem. and U. L........... 16.146 
J: Kahn, Hep... d ovr pr Ere RS 16,005 
Livernash's plurality.................... 


141 
V.—Counties of Sam Francisco (part), San Mateo, 


Santa Clara. 


W. J. Wynn, Dem. and U. L............. 22,112 
E. F. Loud. Rep 6 s.m cacas x os 16,577 
Wynn's plurality..............ooooooo... 6,135 


VI.—Counties of Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Benito, 
Fresno, Kings, Madera, "Merced, Stanislaus, San 
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ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. 
J. €, Needham, ReD.....o....ooooooom.oo.. 17,268 
G. M. Ashe, Deis it UI . 13,732 
Needham's plurality .................... 3,536 
VII.—County of Los Angeles. 
J. McLachlan, Hen. e . «19,407 
€. A. Johnson, Dem...................... 8,075 
MeLachlan's plurality................... 11,332 


VIII.—Counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 


Ventura, Kern, Tulare, Inyo, San Bernardino, 
Orange, Riverside, San Diego. 
M, J. Daniels, Rep..................e eevee 20.135 
W. E. Smythe, Dem.................. ees 15,819 
Daniels's plurality .....................« 4.316 


STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Dr. George C. Pardee; Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Alden Anderson; Secretary of State, Charles F. 
Curry; Comptroller, E. P. Colgan; Treasurer, Truman 
Reeves; Attorney-General, U. S. Webb; Surveyor- 
General, H. Woods; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Thomas J. Kirk; Superintendent of State 
Printing, W. W. Shannon—all Republicans. 

Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, W. H. 
Beatty; Associate Justices, T. B. McFarland, Lucien 
Shaw, F. M. Angelotti, W. Van Dyke, F. W. Hen- 
shaw, Jackson  Temple—all Republicans, except 
Temple and Van Dyke; clerk, Frank C. Jordan, Rep. 

Legislature—House, 60 Rep. . 13 Dem., 6 Union 
Labor Dem., 1 Union Labor; Senate, 83 Rep., 5 Dem., 
1 Union Labor Dem., 1 Ind.; ; joint session, '93 Rep. 




















Joaquin. 18 Dem., 7 Union Labor Dem., 1 Union Labor, 1 Ind. 
COLORADO. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1890. 

County. Stim- Pea- . Mc- | Wool-| Bark- | Mal- Mc- ` [Lever- 

d son, | body, || Bryan, |Kinley,| ley, er, |loney,| Debs. || Bryan, | Kinley, man ing, 

Dem. | Rep. Fus. | Rep. | Pro. | Pop. |S. L. |S. D. || Fus. | Rep. 9. | Pro. 
Arapahoe........... 27,497 | 23,338 33,754 | 25,469 828 28| 259 145 || 42,481 6,048 | 519 374 
Archuleta........... 324 645 391 578 4 SC Ss es 389 141 3 3 
WCAG E ee 122 149 134 157 di. sis es Së 135 125 ds 2 
id d dre o 461 604 546 569 11 M as 1 594 196 5 11 
Boulder............. 2,812 | 3,844 5,117 | 3,719 264 11 53 4 6,043 1,030 12 117 
Chaflee............. 1,151 944 ,890 | 1,033 56 7 3 13 2,60 140 13 7 
Cheyenne........... 16 121 97 128 2 Se e ios 10 87 1 s 
Clear Creek......... 1,289 924 2,309 161 13 8 13 3 3,342 101 14 8 
onejos....... ooo... 850 | 1,670 912| 1,853 11 2 Se 1 2,387 96 7 1 
Costilla............. 139 752 453 3 3 SC ba 1,026 368 31 e 
Custer. ........ sene 627 543 870 510 se iie sx 1 981 167 7 4 
Delta... sec cae. 25 121 794 1,352 822 75 3 13 28 1,603 139 28 38 
Dolores............. 207 124 412 66 3 2 4 vh 61 11 3 1 
Douglas............. 613 678 650 642 16 Be i 1 1,047 172 12 8 
Eagle.............. 410 411 943 412 6 10 5 2 | ,149 53 15 5 
Elbert.............. 423 438 640 626 27 4 1 ld 748 21 13 6 
El Paso............. 3,938 ,904 6,230 | 7,755 336 9 16 65 | 17,653 | 6,245 412 296 
Fremont............ 2,261 | 2,791 ,094 | 2,572 244 18 OK) 39 4,262 637 120 101 
Garfleld............. 1,059 957 1,700 82 17 5 1 9 ,058 172 20 26 
Gilpin.............. 869 1,055 1,498 1,371 86 4 13 22 2,531 269 48 18 
Grand.............. 142 184 182 171 M 1 1 Be 248 12 2 1 
Gunnison........... 1,035 879 1,559 945 37 3 6 3 2,266 152 TT 6 
Hinsdale............ 335 334 595 230 4 2 are s 697 19 10 4 
Huerfano........... 467 | 2,541 1,0022] 2,277 wis 1 3 12 1,927 928 9 2 
deffereon, .....ses... 1,394 ,953 2,138 ,807 10 4 7 8 i141 300 67 84 
KioWa.............. 12 131 144 151 ee 2 Se Sie 155 133 Ei 2 
Kit Carson.......... 402 259 3 13 1 vs 1 227 252 16 8 
A 6r bro 2,013 | 2,321 4,755 | 2,385 79 45 4 24 6,576 263 58 11 
La Plata............ ,28 946 ,844 900 12 9 os 5 2,723 « 88 67 5 
Larimer............ 1,42 2,186 2,450 | 2,343 290 15 2 5 3,180 744 64 113 
Las Animas......... 2,870 | 2,797 4,204 ,832 56 3 4 9 5,487 1,124 43 35 
Lincoln............. 121 185 124 255 2 SS M" ics 209 122 1 1 
ENTE: SS vi Er enc Pao 351 45 5 594 80 16 2 "e 596 231 31 32 
MeBa............... 961 1,324 1,968 | 1,317 137 18 63 18 603 212 15 8 
Mineral............. 415 311 709 208 4 1 Se 2 808 11 19 2 
Montezuma......... 103 50 732 220 5 4 6 zr 842 83 4 1 
Montrose........... 795 704 1,058 658 50 15 37 36 1,346 182 25 15 
MorgaN............. 358 687 53 723 27 13 4 2 2,369 469 42 93 
Otero... RB 1,549 1,944 2,266 1,913 190 1 4 ,163 4 20 40 
Ouray... 1o c 4s 1,096 613 ,05 610 6 3 7 21 2,188 38 16 3 
Park cocoa erg Ké 670 512 95 579 3 1 1 3 ,004 149 15 6 
Philips: xm 141 226 27 347 23 1 vá Ce 335 196 2 2 
Pitkin..... es aor 939 432 2,305 458 6 13 s s us 8,110 28 35 .2 
ProwerS............ 461 668 63 769 30 8 2 6 548 304 14 15 
Pueblo............. 4,122 | 5,825 5,877 6,028 179 8 42 29 8,376 1,319 43 54 
Río Blanco.......... 280 220 39 276 5 2 ie 2 4 52 15 1 
Rio Grande......... 628 982 1,118 752 25 10 1 1 1,424 176 7 21 
Routt.............. 557 525 828 575 7 7 Le 3 1,102 122 22 2 
Saguache........... 669 734 1,085 731 8 5 2 4 1,154 175 36 1 
San Juan........... 599 409 1,135 362 2 2 15 6 1,534 17 40 2 
San Miguel......... 841 728 ,604 717 11 3 6 12 2,134 87 61 4 
Sedgwick........... 139 238 163 256 21 ie “i Pa 216|^ 130 1 7 
Summit............ 469 349 96 394 6 6 2 3 1,328 30 20 2 
Deler, 2 gege Ne 4,547 | 3,643 9,559 | 4,639 61 17 16 100 m - E oe 
Washington......... 137 265 191 31 17 Ze e iva 178 230 6 14 
a le A rele 1,852 | 2,725 3,386 | 2,786 301 10 A 2 4,615 879 80 95 
Ké ee re 313 894 392 31 23 2 2 44 180 13| il 
Totals............ 30, 217 | 87,512 || 122,733 | ae: 072 IE 190 T 889 | 7 | 654 153. pie 3 | 78 26,271 |^ 2, 289 GC le 

Pluralities........ .... | 7,295 | 29,661 is eee 11132 e 

See ` 291, 330 ' 189, 620 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Districts. 

T.—Counties of Adams, Boulder, Denver, Jefferson, 
Lake, Larimer, Logan, Morgan, Park, Phillips, 
Sedgwick, South Arapahoe, Washington, Weld and 


Yuma. 
J. P. Shafroth, DeM.......ooooooooooso. ... 41,440 
R. W. Bonynge, Rep ....... PIT .. 38,648 
Shafroth's plurality ........ ELE ER dde 2,192 
II.—Counties of Archuleta, Baca, Bent, Chaffee, 


Cheyenne, Clear Creek, Conejos, Costilla, Custer, 
Delta, Dolores, Douglas, Eagle, Elbert, El Paso, 
Fremont, Garfield, Gilpin, Grand, Gunnison, 
Hinsdale, Huerfano, Kiowa, Kit Carson, La Plata, 
Las Animas, Lincoln, Mesa, Mineral, Montezuma, 
Montrose, Otero, Ouray, Pitkin, Prowers, Pueblo, 
Rio Blanco, Rio Grande, Routt, Saguache, San 
Juan, San Miguel, Summit, Teller. 











H. S. Hogg, Rep........oooooooooooooo ».. 47,546 bell, Rep.; Justices, Robert W. Steele, Fus.; William 
J. C. Bell, Dem .......... Ad y hes ere 45,284 H. Gabbert, Dem.; Clerk, H. G. Clark, Rep. 
—————- Legislature—House, 86 Rep., 29 Dem.; Senate, 11 
Hogg's plurality ....... OEA 2,812 Rep., 24 Dem.; joint session, 47 Rep., 58 Dem. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896, 
County. am- || p Mc- | Wool- D Mal ] Mc Levgr- 
in, ryan, | Kinley, | ley, ebs, loney,|| Bryan, | Kinle ing, 
Dem . Rep. Pro. S. D. |S. e Re d Pre. 

Fairfield....... ......1156,560 | 16,991 [[15,450 21,316 217 118 | 225 (| 12,463 3,898 7 
‘artfor P eee BCEE |15,02 18,344 ||14,488 22,427 |. 421 253 | 257 9,126 ett Ñ 24 
tehfield...... ......| 4,88 6,82 Së 8,525 | | 200 3 15 ,352 8,395 590 | . 211 
iddlesex......... 3,256 4,356 || 3,097 5,002 121 Vs a 2,245 5,664 203 | 156 

New Haven.......... 20,323 4,2 25,349 27,771 277 549 | 302 || 20,212 30,261 832 841 

Now COM vide ...| 6,313 ,182 || 6,823 ,582 227 29 4 5,77 10,081 259 312 

Tolland...... ess, 1,745 2,406 || 1,678 2,995 66 11 T 1,04 ,516 278 94 

Winjham............| 2,231 4,035 || 2,560 4,949 SE es 18 1,927 ,423 167 96 
TotalS......o.......169,428 | 85,366 ||73,997 | 102,567 | 1,617 | 1,029 | 908 || 56,740 | 110,285 | 4,234 | 1,808 

"uralities c..o..o.o Seege , .... ...o 28,570 s? *9e. ecc cc e ee cov cee , ...... eee te 
Total vote......... 154,794 80,118 174,390 
r CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 

Districts. Wm. ) D. Bishop, Jr., Dem. Ss eesegeeegeeéeeee 19,888 

bi deren sL Hartford and Tolland. 20.289 Scattering ....... a4 x4. ee CCRT A 812 

l . evens enry, (Pr EE ER EE , ill’ li AAA VETT UEE Fa sd EE oe F 
Wm, F. O'Neil, Dem........... enn .. 17,211 At O y pida 
Scattering 1.000.090 00000. 00000. ec. 10.910... 1,244 Geo. L. Lilley, EE 83,666 

, ; a Homer S. Cummings, Dem................. 10,589. 
Henry 8 plurality vo ee ono T Haven 3,078 Scattering ee eres IR CE DRM CENE ORAN ,94 : 

Mee ot Soy RED ane . em i a . 29,058 Lilley’s plurality ................. ess. 13,077 
Geo, N. Morse, Dem..... ¿Pa Ert Governor abi. Chemberhhn. ` Lieutenant-Gov- 
Scattering ...cccepececccsscccccepessccsces , erhor, Henry Roberts; Secretary, C. G. R. Vinal; 

Sperry's plurality .....ooooooopooooroo».. 1,915 AE H. n Sarup ; Comptroller, W. E. Seeley; 
T... d ; orney-General, . À. King. 

M uu Ee Men 12,47 , Judiciary.—Supreme Court of Errors: Chief Jus- 
James H. Potter, Dem......... sss sos... 8,364 tice, David Torrance, Rep.; Associate Justices, S. O. 
Scattering ....-... eene M REDE AN NES 473 Prentice, Rep.; Frederic B. Hall, Rep.; Simeon E. 

PAPE CK : Baldwin, Dem.; William Hamersley, Dem.; Clerk, 
Brandegee’s plurality ................... 4,183 George A. Conant. x 
IV.—Counties of Fairfield and Litchfield. Legislature.—House, 188 Rep., 70 Dem.; Senate, 
Ebenezer J. Hill, Rep,..... Soba eee eas .... 24,333 18 Rep., 6 Dem.; joint session, 201 Rep., 76 Dem. 
DELAWARE. 
President, 1900. . President, 1896. 
County. B Mc E Mc- Lev- 
ryan, "ma Woolley| Debs, Bryan, : > 
Dem. Të Pro. |S. Dem ll Dem, Kinley, ering. 
PCT ee A ee 3,86 i 108 4 m aix Qi 
idu RM ad EX E UR RR da dA ,840 191 53 12,263 | 9,632 | 238 
POSS A Wiel a Ea ees eg D ARS 33 T 4,541 3,792 122 
Told ahs eda READ 18,838 22,529 538 57 16,804 13,424 3 
Pluralíties........... SE Se a aes 3,671 SCH | SC 8,360 | ees | 
Total vote......... EE i 41,982 31,460 : 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 

At Large. Geo. W. Todd, Pro see epes roo porno... nc, 647 
H. A. Houston, Dem... 16,896 Jas. A. Ward, Labor..... dE 
W. M. Byrne, Union Rep "n porn eeneg e 12.998 Houston's pluraljty. **50*€0699$206900090000000090 8,998 
L. H. Ball, Reg. Rep, eessen ,028 Gi 
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ELECTION, 1902. 
At large. 





F, B. Brooks, Rep %9.0000000000-09000080000009 ¿207 
Alva Adams, Dem. * "999 eee 60. .:00089900 4,368 
Mrs. I. C. Hazlett, Soc, .....0o.0.00..0.00.“"N.0. 1.0.0. 7,431 
M. A. Stark, Pro. ........ a 8840 
R. H. Northeutt, Pop ....... €——— RS 2,888 
R. E. Fitzpatrick, Soc. Labor.......... ... 1,849 
Brooks's plurality .......ooooooooonooos». 839 
STATE OFFIOIALS. 

Governor, James H. Peabody, Ben: Lientenant- 
Governor, Warren A. Haggott, Rep.; Secretary of 


State, James Cowie, Rep.; Treasurer, Whitney New: 
ton, Rep.; State Auditor, John A. Holmberg, Rep.; 
Attorney-General, Nathan C. Miller, Rep.; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Helen L. Grenfell, 
em. i Di i 
Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, John Camp- 



































STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, John Hunn; Lieutenant-Governor, P. L. 
Cannon: Secretary of State, Caleb R. Layton; Treas- 
urer, Martin B. Burris; Auditor, P. B. Norman; 
Attornev-General, Herbert H. Ward—all Republicans. 

Judiciary—John R. Nicholson, Dem., Chancellor; 


*In one district there was a tle and the contest is 


Chief Justice. .Chag. B. Lore, Dem.; Associate Jug- 
tices, Wm. R. Spruance, Ben: Ignatius C. Grpbh, 
Dem.: James Pennewjll, Rep Wm. H. Boyce, Dem, . 

Legislature—House,* 30 Pp. 21 Dem.; Senate, 10 
Rep., 7 Dem.; joint session, 40 Rep., 28 Dem. 


to be decided December 30. 
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FLORIDA. 
President, 1900. President, 1896, 
County. ! Mc- Wool- Mc- - - 
7 Bryan, Kinley, ley, |Barker. Debs, || Bryan, | Kinley, | Bryan, Henr P be 
l Pro, | Peo. S. D. Dem. Rep. | Por. Pro, IN. D. 

Alachua. 6261564 365 TR LOTES 1,346 17 50 9 1,517 645 28 11 

TN A ewer ee ed 156 112 8 3 182 33 | 65 14 E: 

Bradfofd....co.oooocootorns.. 134 276 101 21 13 50 176 86 16 53 

Brevard. cere md 513 121 44 18 2 90 337 15 17 43 
OUS. aa aa 196 30 28 3 182 52 23 3 * 28 

Oitrus........ Cau ES QU MEE du 431 15 18 1 s 327 35 20 16 12 

A EE 308 91 19 7 333 230 22 6 20 

Columbia..... sate PU Ga A 663 252 5 44 6 750 228 18 16 - 30 
[EO es oad ed 806 389 100 54 16 369 368 3 14 88 

o A Eb rn Y 526 128 21 32 103 515 198 185 19 3 

RT EEN 1,857 773 24 103 31 1,592 1,462 51 16 3 

ambia..... deer aha eine 1,435 348» 346 30 18 1,2 233 31 12 13 
AYRE be 4 148 25 13 3 286 146 8 3 1 
Gadsden e óo.nooenprero neo... ..o»o» 684 39 ee 4 ee 577 66 20 9 
ton..... baies Motes pet 822 96 38 13 14 500 74 33 31 1 
Hernando. . 0.0000 060000000008 .0..:% 252 20 10 5 1 208 37 23 4 è 
HiUsboro, eese 2,251 344 514 36 89 2,115 584 65 48 A 
olmes....... Lia 339 64 46 8 4 3 51 87 8 
Jacksod............ eee eee 978 210 14 53 24 1,238 285 47 11 33 
JeffersM.......oooooooooo.o». 711 117 4 6 EN ,R94 242 15 18 18 
CA Ed NEE 326 24 13 6 354 13 3 12 
E NE 492 143 41 17 2 S50 302 20 14 54 
e. eee e€*€7«06*25206204906€92922225292206 78 38 20 2 3 212 14 10 1 15 
re DEN SEENEN 2 160 43 21 3 1,270 247 28 21 26 
Yard. koi ee "rer 383 83 4 23 2 434 113 49 10 0 
iberty.. is wa] he vin Ve 127 8 6 1 zs 108 42 7 3 7 
dison oaee e ea ea e ea koe 510 44 83 7 12 872 144 13 12 75 
Manatee...... ODE NK 535 63 42 9 42 405 135 75 9 P 
ONG Cu cce zr WA E Wwe d ae 1,132 264 82 52 19 1,107 480 123 32 1 

ODIO.. vs pao exe er. ees 47 254 56 50 22 397 369 55 26 59 
TS HERR ts 441 149 1i 17 5 509 310 64 14 Si 
RE 2 7 402 §2 56 18 1,045 565 41 15 4 
Geolà. viv stele. e's eur ard eres 66 42 47 11 6 242 118 32 14 á 

Bä v.e vv re E e 492 35 43 14 Ae 456 7 26 4 | 
'OlK sius rv iw ae ar teas 983 148 9 24 86 062 279 193 17 84 
thàm.... vr 9 9s MERDA 648 250 56 24 17 954 816 : 96 38 52 

Saint John... 764 234 15 53 11 680 431 14 23 23 

Santa Rosa......cccccciccses 519 80 8 14 8 527 50 34 25 3 

Sumter,..... eror hn rh 843 53 8 14 2 441 89 83 8 28 

A AA e rk e t 677 153 76 34 5 881 196 24 10 29 

d NEE des 105 5 53 s 179 31 76 2 $ 

Volusia....... WOCHE EM TN ES 55 255 60 40 13 682 635 71 36 4 

Wakulla.. ioco 466 254 10 82 m SS 650 35 20 2 

Mel Ee Ee 382 140 30 ii 541 129 53 7 i 

Washington....... HDD 387 287 ba 44 12 298 143 58 9 9 

Totals cosa EFE REY eT 25200 | Proud rand bos 601 PODOS ipee eom. 99 E 

Total vote........... eese . à Md 

Pluralities . geegéeseeee o CE 39, 642 46, 461 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 

Districts. ; Districts. 

I.—Coünties of Taylor, Lafayette, Levy, Marion, Cit-|| Robert W. Davis, DeM.......ooooooooomo... 6,494 
rus, Sumter, ernando, Pasco, Hillsboro, Polk, 
Manatee, De Soto, ii Monroé, Lake. III.—Counties of Escambia, Santa Rosa, Walton, 

$. M. Sparkman, Dem. .i.......00 mo... 5.597 Holmes, Washington, Jackson, Calhoun, Frank- 

II.—Counties of Hamilton, Buw anee, Columbia, Baker, lin, Liberty, Gadsden, Leon, Wakulla, Jefferson, 
Bradford, Nassau, Duval, Clay, Putnam, St. Madison. ; 
Joun, Volúsia, Osceóla, Orange, Brevard, Dade,| William B. Lamar, Dem....... i d UNS PITE 4,249 

achua. 


STATE OFFICIALS. 


Govetnor, William S. Jennings; Secretary of State, 
H C. Crawford; Treasurer, Jaibes B. Whitfield; 





Woinbwell; Commissioner of Railroads, R. H. Burr— 


; all Democrats. 


Judicidry—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, R. Ë 
Comptroller, A. ©. Croom; Adjutant-General, Patrick Taylor: Associate Justicés, M. H. Mabry, F. B. Car: 
Houstotn; Superintendént of Public Instruction, W.||ter; Clerk, B. B. Wilson—all Democrats. 
N. Sheats; Commissiónet of Agriculture, L. B. Legislature—Overwhelming Democratic. 
| GEORGIA. 
Governor, 1902, l President, 1900, Preden, 1896. 
County. Terrell, | Hines Biyan, Me- | Wool- [ner || Bry Lever- Palm- 
$ y , ry c , ryan, 3 
Dem.” | Pop. || Dem. | SRE | dëi. | Peo. || Dem. gin Be le 





A] lin ececcc00690080095e0€098609e6 042 ee T 
Appii al ebooorr.o.nesbcrncoioron.». 138 ee 478 
Baden tems 880 (16 500 
Banks.. ee . .. 1L1oe. .n....(uw..EOOS€O (7 979 202 402 
Bartow. óéteo re... nro bOro e. pboeorsoo 823 63 891 
Berrien... .c......e 6 vb... 1000001. 440 2 509 
Bibb..... e... .. 9666... .B. 9.0.0 1,090 ee 1,876 
BOOKS. ..ioooooorooosos.. 479 9 429 
Bryan... oie A Fb 0.0808 4 been 723 e 246 
Bulloch......oberorcnronooosoo 854 1687 
Burke (EEE aetee . D 254 bo 620 
. Butts é evedo s.. 377 ee 563 
. Oalhoun... seseo dr. .1..00 0.00. 168 oe 289 
` Camden. 6200620922989 edo... 401 88 850 
Qampbéll.:...¿róooooooooo.». 897 21 350 
Garro aeéteegnegidéeeeedeegbe 1,956 .. 1,270 
COOBA. A... ba Ate ee beson e TT1 87 89 
arltoh...... bobbrrmsbrdrcso: 254 ee 16 
iesse EE có... 40.0 un ee "e 
& 00 ee bocóbborco..... cos ee 
CA os oer eos de 1,180 .. 601 | 
















AN O e a t 

















JIG, D. 


446 20 4 996 488 | 

87 ae 1 527 62 3 1 

76 4 95 516 410 38 10 
269 15 110 579 389 69 11 
823 _ 28 83 || 1,026 808 31 21 
101 11 10 60 950 86 29 
250 33 1 || 1,854 670 134 991 
103 3 19 528 423 55 18 
165 6 1 259 171 3 8 
178 16 10 || 1,042 511 40 9 
157 3 .. || 1,414 193 4 10 
104 10 20 586 317 75 SS 

97 4 13 406 5 ER ri 
210 16 64 190 209 5 27 
283 Ls i 434 377 42 
697 ee oe 1,490 133 71 
144 15 8 557 161 25 

64 1 1 ee se ee es 
916 E 4 || 2,506 1,697 2 Ka 
117 1 16 157 349 à ji 
440 19 19 911 500 48 
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GEORGIA.—Continued. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. | President, 1896. 
. Mc- Wool- Mc- Lever- |Palm- 
Terrell, | Hines, || Bryan, i .  |Barker,|| Bryan, | kin] in er. 
Dem. Pop. Dem. Eney ? jes. Peo Dem. Rep.” pe GD ` 
1,223 67 535 550 16 42 i 112 102 2 TP 
188 9 | 672 199 4 34 TOT 419 19 Su | 
1,068 2 271 81 3 26 240 534 10 . 9 | 
286 es 346 179 7 27 516 472 24 5! 
262 a 290 203 3 SE 201 212 5 lu ! 
144 11 1,156 311 39 70 1,387 758 79 14 , 
1,141 119 402 614 bs 428 873 38 is 
189 a 310 217 9 2 361 135 62 39 
198 è 215 42 7 4 192 40i 10 3 
571 : 1,063 232 1 6 1,196 571 23 2 
185 344 30 7 17 367 2 16 m: 
459 27 235 78 9 21 325 110 17 72 
693 224 194 4 324 290 13 Së 
807 MS 1,007 260 6 102 972 7 57 2U 
893 1 156 216 21 46 815 439 62 387 
233 $a 541 211 3 3 568 315 57 12 
386 ER 120 3) 104 22 956 365 68 2 
219 vs 360 29 uM 404 120 1 5 
1,498 i 345 300 16 TT 463 641 17 SS 
843 50 359 42 41 591 336 45 43 
323 le 13 38 è e 174 52 1 Sé 
118 1 | 381 65 8 312 209 22 14 
644 182 7 14 83 134 155 96 15 
360 MN 513 444 11 111 690 507 112 26 | 
839 SE? 533 367 507 920 4 Sa 
211 c 471 141 17 56. 34 59 2 
603 ES 1,450 638 | 16 31 2,150 1,117 23 34 
969 547 318 270 38 482 2 29 VS 
1,246 , 1,135 530 176 19 297 599 392 64 6 
4,121 1 5,075 1,676 67 4,504 3,005 150 241 
1,127 | v 2 493 : 106 50: A vu 
246 eat 157 62 14 10 154 122 58 2 
367 2 674 254 4 592 353 8 22 
488 34 7 504 14 48 875 523 27 1 
333 ER 493 303 12 575 910 59 9 
774 5 1,052 373 53 200 1,250 113 115 23 
416 EN 589 218 40 32 782 242 57 8 
502 EN 880 262 33 31 1,134 582 107 25 
263 .. 526 1 7 952 122 37 A 
i 750 458 666 16 67 469 686 32 1 
462 636 422 5 4T 919 402 39 e 
1,214 Sei 639 185 18 29 738 339 91 5 
195 A 548 2 4 620 138 11 2 
361 1 639 378 1 51 569 568 68 15 
426 Sei 798 81 6 875 192 ES 22 
902 as 700 583 17 626 486 15 8 
1,127 23 836 477 14 302 1,205 700 266 27 
393 1 630 32 | 5 628 110 2 8 
240 1 394 128 14 541 223 148 18 
470 4 276 321 16 50 213 239 21 Uk 
182 408 166 3 521 377 9 5 
1,049 419 942 395 14 152 570 514 65 EM 
294 269 149 3 285 163 s e: 
969 248 304 4 37 237 646 m $ 
118 173 9 28 239 73 78 i 
354 444 277 13 586 536 Dé 93 
662 410 308 3 436 45 5 4 
252 464 182 14 24 511 6 52 19 
310 154 5 672 141 ae 17 
222 37 280 116 2 31 223 409 | 32 6 
119 . 178 289 E 138 401 31 | 21 
242 259 211 12 18 234 538 9 19 
691 134 234 17 31 991 946 91 11 
270 183 3 29 315 55 20 1 
269 19 308 116 8 55 428 227 | 26 | 4 
306 d 465 274 6 de 437 268 65 31 
395 10 810 bie 129 419 129 14 
230 es 608 232 5 BS 503 441 28 10 
288 484 222 6 15 629 819 41 4 
621 129 361 360 5 73 557 323 12 SN 
476 z3 1,245 272 3 1,365 501 25 i08 
511 5 790 5 18 973 580 29 27 
428 Pu 2b1 148 13 330 358 1 Dë 
261 M 625 20 7 ¿242 106 53 7 
785 597 496 609 4 215 27 552 58 3 
46 7 295 599 4 458 693 TA A 
26 267 290 4 10 329 215 35 42 
11 759 168 14 20 890 724 69 27 
1,792 26 490 1,019 17 21 567 810 13 35 
3 631 6 755 132 16 11 
179 HK 331 6 438 19 15 
98 e 17 1 2 181 19 5 
798 3 244 1 ^ 404 101 b 1 
302 Sire 602 108 zz 19 627 3 49 21 
891 1 2,045 215 13 29 3,716 1,698 96 139 
315 52 393 184 2 52 73 4 a 10 
160 5 1 1 2 44 266 821 10 E 
229 1 88 37 10 133 85 54 75 SÉ 
1,045 ois 782 3 vs 612 289 13 26 
tewart:...... v vene ri .....|. 1,189 3 471 170 4 635 213 13 11 
434 80 216 2 1,094 371 28 25 
284 ae 405 107 1 11 472 156 14 6 
448 216 1 13 221 261 52 2 
1,267 92 138 611 20 106 517 85 68 
Ds 298 79 8 4 237 309 30 2 
394 os 568 122 14 A 580 350 54 1 
245 e 679 213 9 809 467 54 9 
646 11 1,146 432 18 19 75 129 
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GEORGIA.—Continued. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. | President, 1896. 
County. : Mc- Wool- Mc- Lever- |Palm- 
Terrell, | Hines || Bryan, : Barker,|| Bryan, linia | 
Bom. | Pop. || Bem | Spi | ley | "Pes | Dome | Kinley, | Se Lë 
TONNS vo vi EEN 341 T 295 326 4 4 340 299 Mr 
REESEN 656 13 837 60 4 29 878 199 22 3 
Twiggs "* 200999 00.0. 00600000000. 1,521 - 321 56 2 . e 397 128 .. 
ANT TA E 604 209 417 397 4 25 560 419 20 | 
Upson......... PANORMI 144 199 468 133 8| 173 591 498 35 1 
Walker......... SUE E IA 139 69 152 566 11 43 1,045 569 26 19 
Walras de 1,697 13 836 385 14 108 1,001 726 34 19 
BER ou vaso ios Fal eee Ee d 336 ME 601 107 ue SÉ 545 330 15 24 
AMUTEOlb. e. eee E x ue ES 411 317 230 11 73 279 458 126 Kee 
Washington... 543 720 282 28 82 925 1,023 64 11 
ASNE EEN 704 2 363 213 9 20 477 266 29 Vu 
Webster..... (Xa ues pod: 216 204 66 - 1 246 191 fe 3 
WOievvsesexchs r$] ECCO 855 es n 191 100 18 21 274 159 26 5 
Whitfield: EE SC ede ek 1,176 346 587 412 18 106 857 494 56 33 
WCOX cA RI PS 1,443 EX 401 228 2 2 623 145 b 7 
Kén s oso coo tasi 305 EM 581 4 5 57 1,063 104 100 35 
WilkiNsO0D.....o.o.ooooooooo.o... 260 So 422 184 4 10 610 416 9 2 
MORBIS. oe eor ceca Aa 451 22 599 430 22 20 528 447 91 13 
TOLaIS ico ek aee RE RE RES 81,748 | 5,566 || 81,700 | 35,035 | 1,396 | 4,584 ||94,232 | 60,091 | 5,543 | 2,708 
PluralitieB...........o..... 66,182 | ..... || 46,665 | ...... | essee | esee, od 4l | oon eege A ee 
Seattering...... ccce eee ect cow fer cs e LP 481 
Total Vote rca c | 122,715 163,061 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 


I.—Counties of Bryan, 
Efüngham, Emanuel, 
ven and Tattnall. 


Rufus E. ‘Lester, Dem................ c nn 


Bullock, Burke, 
Liberty, 


4,349 


II.—Counties of Baker, Berrien, Calhoun, Clay, Col- 
quitt, Decatur, Dougherty, Early, Miller, Mitch- 


ell, Quitman, Randolph, Terrell, Thomas and 
Worth 

J. M. Griggs, Dem... eene ENN ARA 3,797 

JII.—Countiles of Crawford, Dooly, Houston, Lee, 


Macon, Pulaski, Schley, Stewart, Sumter, Taylor, 
Twiggs, Webster and Wilcox. 
2,957 


E. B. Lewis, Dem....... PEU mor ies 
Coweta, 


IV.—Counties of Carroll, Chattahoochee, 
Harris, Heard, Marion, Meriwether, Muscogee, 
2,383 


Talbot and Troup. 
W. C. Adamson, DeM.....o.ooooooo. ooo... 

V.—Counties of Campbell Clayton, De Kalb, Doug- 

las, Fulton, Newton, Rockdale and Walton. 


L. F. Livingston, Dem................ ees 2,485 
VI.—Counties of Baldwin, Bibb, Butts, Fayette, 
Henry, Jones, Monroe, Pike, Spalding and 
Upson. 
Charles L. Bartlett, Dem..... er ee CORE 4,522 


Chatham, | VII.—Counties of Bartow, Catoosa, Chattooga, Cobb, 
McIntosh, Screven} 





Dade, Floyd, Gordon, Haralson, Murray, Pauld- 
ing, Polk, Walker and Whitfield. : 
J. W. Maddox, Dem................ «eee 5,305 
S. J. McKnight, Pop...................... 860 
Maddox's plurality........ — PER 4,445 


VIII.—Countles of Clark, Elbert, Franklin, Greene, 


Hart, Jasper, Madison, Morgan, Oconee, Ogle- 
thorpe, Putnam and Wilkes. 
W. M. Howard, Dem............... denge, A bog 


¡IX.—Counties of Banks, Cherokee, Dawson, Fannin, 


Forsyth, Gilmer, Gwinnett, Habersham, Hal, 
Jackson, Lumpkin. Milton, Pickens, Rabun, 
Towns, Union and White. 

F. C. Tate, Dem............ ea ru Eos .. 4,749 


X.—Counties of Columbia, Glascock, Hancock, Jeffer- 


son, Lincoln, McDuffie, Richmond, Taliaferro, 
Warren, Washington and Wilkinson. 

T. W. Hardwick, Dem.................. ee 2,675 

XI.—Counties of Appling, Brooks, Camden, Charl- 
ton, Clinch, Coffee, Dodge, Echols, Glynn, Ir- 
win, Johnson, Laurens, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
Pierce, Telfair, Wayne and Ware. 

W. G. Brantley, DeM......ooooooooooooo.o 8,806 


STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Joseph M. Terrell; Secretary of State, 
Philip Cook; Treasurer, R. E. Park; Attorney-Gen- 























Associate Justices, 
Andrew J. 


J. Simmons; 


Samuel Lumpkins, 
fohn S. Candler, 


Cobb, Wm. A. Little, 




















eral, J. C. Hart—all Democrats. Wm. H. Fish; Clerk, Z. D. Harrison—all Democrats. 
Judiclary.—Supreme Court—Chief Justice, Thomas Legislature—Democratic, 164 to 12, 
HAWAII. 
Delegate to Congress, 1902, Delegate to Congress, 1900, 
Election District. J. K. Kuhio Robert W. David, Parker, Wilcox, 
Kalanianaole. Wilcox. em. Rep. Ind. 

i Lll WM cos cians FRGNG WARE a 956 560 136 392 529 
Second Dice PEELS EC Oe RIVE. PDT Ss 151 485 172 44 533 
Third Distfieéb.. «v vie rre ad ae ETE 969 944 395 58 714 
Fourth District............... Grip i Ra e RAD Eod 2,002 1,022 476 1,381 886 
Fifth District... 6% sos esr Val waa ms 1,352 1,350 319 837 1,097 
Sixth District Ga sees ee SAT T EDS S 580 32 152 151 343 

"Totali. adas Race p Rr vsu d qe NUN 6,610 4,689 1,650 3,786 4,101 
PUES ICS isc wiki. carcasa 1,921 ren GE KS 316 
Total vote. ........ Po eg E QUEMA ER E EA 11,299 9,537 

IDAHO. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896, 

County. Morri- | _ An- : 1l B: Mc- | Wool- Mc- | Lever- 

Hunt, Slatery, | Gibson, || Bryan | zz; 1 Barker, | Bryan.| Kinley ing. 

Dem.| fep. | Peoc | Soc. | Pro. ep.’ | prot | Peo. | Dem. E". mE 
eer reer er ,1 8,105 19 54 107({ 2,072| 2,706 133 10[| 1,531 851 27 
Benno wae plese E 2,041 3 61 1|| 1,581| 1,68 12 8|| 1,363 228 7 
Bear Lake.......... 1,084] 1,199 13 104 S|] 1,077| 1,055 14 4 851 249 1 
Bingham........... 1,484| 2,005 13 104 b ,683 ,436 25 6|| 1,232 194 12 
Blaine............. 994 934 37 44 11|| 1,345 634 6 4|| 1,228 59 3 
Boise..... DRM 781 729 16 21 11 852 695 10 4 226 5 
Canyon............ 1,174| 1,848 13 94 127)! 1,314| 1,350 156 11!) 1,178] 303 22 
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IDAHO.—Continued, | 
Governor, 1902, President, 1900. | President, 1896. 



























County. Morri An- : - | Wool- Mc- | Lever- 
Hunt, Slatery | Gibson, || Bryan,| g: l Barker, || Bryan, | se; ^ 
Dem. Rep. | dzews, Soc, | Pro. || Dem. Feier. P Peo. || Dem. pou ‘| Pro. 

Cassia... ene 537 762 1 25 Zu 624 67 5 9 579 129 3 
RE EE 614 401 v» 14 "M 590 26 4 1 599 29 
Elmore...... rere 586 368 d 10 565 3 e 535 124 1 
Fremont e... | 1,768| 2,623 6 225 10/| 2,153} 2,174 12 21|| 1,526 121 8 
Idaho............. | 1,868] 1,658 7 51 231) 1,884| 1,527 29 16|| 1,121 377| * 7 
Kootenai...... .....] 1,704| 1,894 108 166 40|| 1,871| 1,472 40 8|| 1,432 334 17 
Latah. ....0.0.u0.. 0.0... 1,364 2,168 10 217 76 2,004 2,01 168 33 1,870 1,038 18 
Lembhi.......,..... 185 694 1 17 3 897 52 9 8|| 1,0 202 2 
Lincolh.... ec 331 459 3 6 7 355 370 7 1 305 74 
Nez Perce..........| 1,758} 2,495 19 220 121|| 2,168 251 169 24|| 1,08 675 22 
Oneida...... ...... | 1,336/ 1,856 1 20 Zu 1,222| 1,89 ES well 1,092 315 
Owyhee...... ror...| | 788 580 us 12 1 884 58 1 1|| 1,140 97 4 ` 
Shoshone.......... 2,2601 2,702 18 163 19|| 2,994] 2,37 20 6|| 1,760 497 $ 
Washington...... ..| 1,224] 1,346 36 18|| 1,349| 1,191 81 48 828 204 t 

Totals......... 26,021| 31,874 188| 1,567 607 29.414] nel 857 213 16 868 | 6,324 179 
Plurality seg eeeeeeeee see e 5,853 ee ee ee 2,216 ee ae ee 16,868 ee oe 
Total vote.......... 61 57, 29,695 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902, 
B. L. French, Bep... ssa se err E AH 32,384 Joseph H. Hutchinson, Dem............... 21,878 


STATE OFFICIALS. 

N. Coffin; Attorney-General, John A. Bagley; Super- 
intendent of Instruction, Miss May L. Scott; Inspec- 
tor of Mines, Robert Bell. l 


Governor, John T. Morrison; Lieutenant-Governor, 
James M. Stevens; Secretary of State, Willmot H. 
Gibson; Auditor, Theodore Turner; Treasurer, Henry 















































ILLINOIS. 
State Treasurer, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1800. 
County. Duddles- B Tues-| Nel- | Ren- | Bals- Mc- |Wool-| Bar- Mc- 
ton. usse, | burg, | son, | ner. | ter, || Ban, |Kinley,| ley. | ker, [Debs.|| Bryan, | Kinley, 
Dem. | Rep. | Pro. | Soc. | 8. L.| Peo. em. Rep. Pro. | Peo. |S. DI Dem. | Rep 
Adams ..........- 6.850] Sa 281| 152) a Zum 8,844) 8,047] 18381 5| 68 5.909 8,447 
Alexander........ | 1,360| 2,347 36 19 7 1,760} 2,790 27 3 3 1, 2,802 
Bond......... so... 1,818! 1,817| 165 18 3 3 1,629| 2,101) 153 1| 18 1,062| 1,967 
BOONE. vasa ovens 193] 1,554 92 33 5| 11 704| 3,159 87 1| 16 653| 3,111 
Brown.............] 1,304 706 40 Bi ` 8 1,908 988 83| 310 8 2,060| 1,024 
Bureau...... wes se 1,957| 3,750| 199, 105| 49| 18 3,5231 5,478] 325| 17| 226 8,031} 5,474 
Qalhoun........ e 842 199 37 s 2 2 1,175 873 23 2 2 1,182 795 
Carroll. ves seco xs 436| 1,829| 66 2| 2 5 1.266| 3,425 8G 1 2 1412 3.314 
Lis Ch Ct ro ..eo. pes 2,083 1,443 63 5 1 2,626 1,846 57 1 1 ` 2 1, 46 
Champaign...... Ss 3,220] 4,981] 830 21 6 8| 5,015| 6,660] 377 5 2 4.639 6,780 
Christian.......... 3,291| 2,960 195 81 16 12 4,519| 3,686 153 2 5 rk 857 
ari APR DEE 2.541 2090 116 7 2 10 3,009| 2,929 149 9 8 2984 ,888 
Topos 1,934] 2,137 84 5 1 19 2,295 ,356 81 18 8 SE 2,195 
Olinton..,.... ese 2,078} 1,405 29 82 12 4 2,687, 1,964 81 8 74 ,D70| 1,863 
oles. errs 8,600 ,692 122 14| 7 10 3,921} 4,706 110 6 18 3,963) 1,534 
Cook......... 2... .]127,162/148,946| 4,022/14,258!6,618| 4553||186,193/|203,760| 3,490| 2111[6,752,| 151,910/221,828 
Crawford.......... 1,971 ,13 14 Ne 9 2,299| 2,801 69 11 1 2.839] 2,172 
Cumberiand........ 1,770| 1,623 79 3 2 a 1,993| 1,870 53 i 2 4000 1,856 
Dekalb 1749 ^68 $e ria 388 8,468 190 20| '13 9 1,881| 5,923 266 14 ,368] 5,598 
DeWitt......... 2,203| 2.451 103 14 2 7 2,361) 2,694 6 2 8 2,36 2,587 
DouglaS........... 1-188 2,112 8 A 2 3 2,106| 2,733 7 1 8 2.13 2,666 
DuPáigl..o...oo.o.. ,402 ét 261 38 6 2 1,9471 3,869 208 4 12 1,574] 4,115 
Ed ios 3,793 ¿1426 120 13 10 10 3,183| 3,766 119 8 12 3,126| 3,822 
Edwards........... 584| 1,412 98 2 1 6 823] 1,577 52 1 3 848| 1,572 
Effingham......... 1,848} 1,101 51 6 si 3 2,979| 1,853 36 4 3 2.953| 1,895 — 
Fayette...... vs v iUe 2,928 674 154 6 6 18 8,423} 2,920 95 65 3 3,618| 2,769 
a: A 802] 2,182 151 10 1 5 1,469| 2,936 111 A 8 1,504| 2,832 
Franklin.......... 1,790 934 93 8 3 4 2,226| 2,117 56 7 3 2,221| - 2,038 
Fulton......... 4,557| 6,095 177 131 21 17 5,762| 6,130 143 39 127 Ba 4 6.105 
Gallatin...... ho... 1,643| 1,137 43 9 7 T 2,004| 1,432 8 2 £ 2 ,408 
Greene. ...... ees 1,908] 1,044] 51 5 2 $ 3,185 2121 d 13 E B T $505 
PONG cc sda be oes 1,115] 2,931 115 72 21 1 1,687 ,135 15 8 88 2,056| 3,246 
amilton.......... 2,128| 1,526 8 10 1 9 2,467| 1,911 58 4 Sie 2,406| 1,767 
HancockK........... ,288| 3,472 156 8 13 4,65 3,907 158 3 10 4,575| 4,250 
Hardin. eene enne 57 709 36 ve 2 3 Ka? 753 25 5 se §99 780 
Henderson......... 80} 1,363 16 5 1 1 976| 1,772 92 1 16 9571 1.756 
Henry........ 6 ates 1,658| 4,829 190 185 31 8 2,809! 6,892 263 11 171 2,968]| TT 
Iroquois....... e 2,412| 4,118 218 2 1 4 8,136 243 282 4 14 3,649| 5,325 
ACKSON.., essences 2,848| 3,571 191 27 5 1 dr 4,054 140 6 12 3,619| 3,879 
asper.......- EEES 1,734 12 103 SA I? 2,591| 1,923 04 6 3 2,715) 1,867 
efferson..... eb EE 2,437 ,402 163 15 2 8 3,832] 2,805| 155 36 8 3.581| 2,608 
erger, un es] 1,5801 1,237 39 3 os 6 2,145| 1,496 19 1 1 2.313| 1,041 
o Daviesg.......-*. 2,053| 2,689 87 54 9 T 2,543| 3,444 144 ux 8 2,388 594 
ohnson...... ee ew 1,100| 1,752 36 15 4 3 1,271 1,940 44 T 22 1,498| 2,027 
Ale. luae S $ 3,014| 1,470 388 312 10 17 5,259| 12,061 93 D 82 4,839| 12,133 
Kankakee.......... ,161 ,823 152 20 5 2,674| 5,798 03 1 6 2,35 471 
Kendall..... a eon 1,263 90 10 8 11 2,121 94 5 5 1 ,128 
TOK o... n «e. ve 1,957, 5,552 217 184 35 9 3,299| 7,810 277 15| 142 3, ,081 
Lak8.... vee ee wee e's 1,111! 8,602 127| 2 0 73 2,235| 5,136 170 6 16 1,78 ,027 
LaSalle............ 6,8 Kat 265 273| 52 26 8,671| 11,781 294 14| 148 8,088| 11,548 
Lawrence....... s 1,776| 1,802 138 8 3 2,021| 1,961 86] 1 1 1,945; 1,972 
ER ger deeg Besa 980| 3,265 146 26 13 4 2,528] 4,820 208 7 11 2,465] 4,797 
Livingston......... 2,914| 4,503 820 55 10 10 4,024| 5,805 331 11 13 4,045| 5,436 
OGAN NO 3'290| 3.064, 130 21| 7| "ol 3672| 8,501. 12 4| 24| 3.384) 2490 
AÁCON.......>»- e| 3,196] 4,872 17 87 13 8 4,8 4 KAS 211] 1 20 4,746! 6,216 
MAcQupiN........ Ni 4,475) 3,82 18 190 d 17 5,4 ,814 169 9| 178 5,568| 4.970 
MadisoN..........- 5,087| 6,83 138 138 1 58 6,753| 8,106 169 13 82 6.923| 7,431 
Mari0D............ ,033| 2,567 164 40 17 65 3,928| 3,221 95 T 13 ,825 870 
arshall,.........* : 1,989 40 18 1 3 1,908| 2.210 55 t 4 '885| 2916 
ABO. «vx rex rb 2,058| 1,439 119 6 .. 9 2,508| 2,027 0 fei A 3 ,100 
ASSAC: ener 43 1,420 40 B 8 5 796| 2,057 9 g Ss 2.0: 
eDonough........ 2,739| 3,602| 230 10 21 1| 3,444] 4,07q| 191 6|] 3,67 a) 
cHenry.........- 1,218 ,189 121 20 Si 12 2,076] 5,23 .136 8 13 Le ; 
cLean:.........- 4,709 ,697| 683| 187| 381] HI 6,613| 9,487| 583i 12] 95 .920| 9,964 
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State Treasurer, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1890. 
County. Duddles- Bus: Tues-| Nel- | Ren- | Bals- Mc- (Wool- | Bar- b . Mc- 
ton. usse, | burg, | son, | ner, | ter. || Ban, |Kinley,| ley. | ker, |Debs.|| Bryan, | Kinley, 
Dem. | Rep. | Pro. | Soc. |S. L.|Peo. |. Dem. | Rep. Pro, | Peo. S. Du Dem. Repo 
Menard..........-- 1,787| 1,451 65 4| 15 bit 2,078| 1,632 41 14 2 2,012| 1,642 
efCeT ioo vn 1,243| 2,399 124 59 21 T 2,110| 3,304 124 6 13 2,324| 3,120 
Monroe...... eese 1,575| 1,49 21 6 as 1 1,757| 1,535 10 3 BS 1.651| 1,446 
Montgomery........ 3,119, 2,6 134 58 18 4,078 ,583 175 20 17 4,104| 3,622 
y d ee s 3,962} 3,851 119 39 35 11 4,321 ,941 119 23 50 A 4,317 
ouitrle... oov eco 1,623| 1,432 8 2 1 5! 1,975| 1,728 50 5 2 ,073| 1,711 
gle...... eee 1,314] 3,480 150 13 .1 6i 2,17 5,255 179 2 g 2,134] 5,210 
Y A 6,871| 8,650 129 336| 130| 82| 9,433| 10,700 299| 15| 10 9.042| 10,486 
erry... Aree 1,761| 1,981 235 16 16 15 2,321| 2,33 153 9 5 2,366] 2,342 
Piatt, . 0.0. 0000000 dee 1,428 2.208 103 6%...» > 6 3 1,905 2,648 56 EI S , 1,931 2,519 
Pike.... EUM 3,242| 2,199] 1171 65 2 38 ,T15| 3,045 124 81 34 5,315| 3,111 
Po e * * € 6 € 6 9 & 9 6 à ete 612 1,388 43 . d seeeleegëes 08 1,817 24 21. .0.. 1,069 1,852 
Pulaski.... edes ero 616| 1,538 45 TP 8 1,077| 2,039 19 Sg deg 1,152 2981 
Putnam........... 403 5 30 3l..... 50 738 29 4 1 418 06 
Randolph ARAS 2,828| KH 101 24| 5| 8 3,278| 3,045 124 5 6 3.014| 8,024 
chland.......... 1,630 A 12 7 8 2,042, 1,793 67 T 18 2,062} 1,693 
Rock Island........ 3,007 TITO 243| 1,012| 100 24 4,786 ,299 186 12| 228 4,658| 7,323 
BLING. ek cs 1,884 ,203 10 2 19 2,186| 2.493 37 7 14 2,292 2:008 
AngÁámON...o..o....] 8,436) 8,844 289 59 72 12 9,499| 9,769 38 10 38 8,566| $2 
Schuyler........ d.. 1,845 sot 82 1 4 2,167| 1,791] 74| 4| 7 2,325| B48 
fs] otf . Sib eee TRA nae. E 1,319 ,05 26 7 11 ,58 1,20 8S..... 1,598| 1,261 
SHEIDY A 3,03 1,481 250 8 11 20 4,514| 3,365 205 83| 4 4.698| 3,071 
Stark........ 36/3/29 158 AN 69 9 4 939} 1,665 3 1 1.020] 1,638 
L oO ve kexa 8.040] 9,015] 117| 76| 213| 11 9,827| 9,764 149 Ei 109 8,333| 8,960 
tephenson.........| 3,562| 4,014 136 44 7 6 3,983| 4,677 234 1 10 3,773| 4,728 
ázeWwell........... „487| 3,288 136 21 16 11 4,048| 3,957 162 2 42 8.130, 3,708 
DE: Co) xc Rs ,243 1,338 135 5 ils 2,900| 1,695 d coa 2.989} 1,84; 
Vermilion. ........ 2,863| 6,404 482 328 41 19 6,147| 9,852 555 7 91 En 8:761 
Wabash........... 1,334] 1,123 1 3 1,643| 1,226 116 6 3 1.73 1.321 
d WE E a 2,178] 2.912 168 58 8 4 2.501| 3,618 181 1 4 2.602| 3,394 
aghington........ 1,679| 2.389 4 8 2,081] 2,351 1 32 1,979] 2,351 
estere i Ere ie tete 2,507| 2,667 193 5 3 27 3,062| 3,117 153 17 7 3.004| 2.908 
'hltO...ooo.o...... 2,870| 2,185 82 2 2 3,170| 2,658 63 10 3 3,4091 2,771 
Whiteside.......... 1,085] 3,705 196 14 8 15 2,758| 5,663 226 6 17 2,777| 5.577 
EEN 3,960| 7,457 184 117 44 21 6,655| 10,056 140 9 02 6,857| 9,249 
Williamson........ 2,589} 3,399 140 25 101.... 2,160 ,128 35 5 11 2.518 ,021 ` 
Winnebago......... 77| 3,118 531 538 32 6 2,498! 8,103 433|..... 75 2.438| 8.242 
Woodford.......... 2.213] 1,784 126 19 39 2 2,564} 2,421 178 5 14 2,453| 2,447 
AA AAA AA E ee eee PA EUN | SE 
, Total8.....|360,925|450,698|18,434|20,158|8,232|1,552|| 503,061|597,985117,623|1,14119,687|| 464,5231607.130 
luralities..... LLL LO 89,773 MÄ q... a egeepelhaéeneleeaeeliaeeeees 94,924] e e estajo ooon o| oo Baeileeenee e | D ? 
otal vote...... 859,962 1,131,894 1,090,869 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
l.—Cook County (Chicago), First and Second Wards, William Lorimer, Rep....... ANNORUM 16,540 
part of the 3d east of Halsted st., and that A. C. Durborow, Dem....... Oe Vir ved a a Qe ,55 
part of the 6th north of 43d st. IL P. Kuesch, TEE 536 

Martin Emerich Dem................. ee eee 16,591 E. W. Chafin, Pro........ EE EE 661 

M. B. Madden Rep................... eese 15,339 

H. T. Wilcoxson, PrO..........oooo.oooo... 415 Lorimer's plurality...... a . 985 

Emerich's plurallty.........ooooooooo.... 1,252 VII.—Cook County, the towns of Hanover, Schaum- 

Ss p y berg, Elk Grove, Maine, Leyden, Barrington, 

II.—Cook County (Chicago), the 6th Ward south of Palatine, Wheeling, and Norwood Park, and in 
43d st., and the 7th, 8th and 33d Wards. Chicago the 14th Ward, the dEr, Ward west of 

mes R. Mann, Ben... 18,697 tobey st., the 27th and 28th Wards, and the 

Fames an Din... EE 9,532 35th Ward north of the Chicago € Northwestern 

C. R. Wakeley, PtrO........oooo.ooooooo.... 557 Railway: right of way. 

B. Berlyn, Bo... 2,332 Philip Knopf. Rep................ so VE 

: luralit 9.165 J. M. Hess, Dem............. SG E RE eU; 13,443 
Mann's plurality..... ELLE , J. H. Bard; (S60... Ee chek Ae 3,471 
f1l.—Cook County, the towns of Lemont, Palos,  F. C. Ebinger, Pro............. eee eee 496 
Worth, Orland, Bremen, Thornton, Rich. Bloom, Ee 
ene Catonet, ana Ven parts ds 2 eng Knopf’s plurality ......oooooooooooo.o... 4,724 

Ot r u o st st., an e st ‘ah " 
od Warde of 4 Chicago. VIII.—Cook County (Chicago), that part of the 15th 

WwW. W. Wilson, Ben... 13,977 Ward east of Robey st., and the 16th, 17th, 18th 

D. M. Smith, Jr, Demis... cise senses ne 10,517 and 19th Wards. 

F. D. Brooke, Pro...» mer ten 643 W. F. Mahony, Dem....... T ME MT 19,688 

J. Wanhope, Bop, 2 wee eroe ee tan 1,0073 d. D. Evans, Soc............. eere vA sce : 

Wilson's plurality...... ide F VR os A e T. B. Wood, Pro........... AAA 

IV.—Cook County (Chicago), the Watd west o , TR ; 
Stewart Svo. thal part of the Ath Ward west of Mahony S plurality ce........oe.. e. veo. do. .o.». 18,142 
Halsted st., the 5th Ward, those parts of the IX.—Cook County (Chicago), the äist and 22d 
11th and 12th Wards south of 22d st., and the Wards, the 23d Ward east of Halsted st., and 
29th and 30th Wards north of 51st st. the 25th Ward south of Graceland ave. 

George P. Foster, DeM.......oo.ooooomo..o. 14,698 H. a Boutell, Re 15.86 
| D enam mecs e 850 — E: Honore, "eil. MET 
|. D. J. Stewart, Pro... eene d. T. Millar. Soe. ss eee lees 1,303 
| Foster's plutallty......ooooooooooooomo.» 13,848 A. J. Lofgren, Pr, 288 

V.-—Cook County (Chicago), the 9th and 10th Wards, Boutell's plurallty........oooooooooo.o... 2,0. 
those parts of the 11th and 12th Wards north of i p x , E 88 
2d at. i X.—Cook County, the towns of Evanston, Niles, 

James McAndrews, Dem................... 12,346 New Prior and. Northfield, and in Chicago 

Jacob Winnen, Soc. ........c ee cee cece cece 1.203 that part of the 23d ward west of Halsted street; 

C, O. Bassett, Pro... 304 the 24th ward. the 25th ward north of Graceland 

———— avenue, and the 26th ward, and Lake County. 

McAndtews's plu rality Pre ee ee ee ..oo $ D 1 1 D 083 G. E. Foss, Rep EET AN arb n hase ae 15, 318 
| VI.—Cook County, the towns of Proviso, Ulcero, J. J. Philpin, Dem .................-. ees. 9,73 
| Riverside, Stickney and Lyons: in Chicago, the Gus Lohse, Bac. 986 


13th, 20th and 34th Wards and that part of the M. M. Parkhurst, Pro .................. es 590 
35th Ward south of the Chicago & Northwestern AS 
Railway right of way. Poss's- plurality «cunas 5,085 
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Districts. Districts. 
XI.—Counties of Du Page, Kane, McHenry and Will, XX.—Counties of Brown, Calhoun, Cass, Greene, Jer- | 

H. M. Snapp, Rep .....ccccccccccccccceces 20,549 sey, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Pike and Scott. 

J. O. Monroe, Dem ............ eere nne 9,968 H. T. Rainey, Dem ............... e... 20,165 

S. C. Reber, PrO arroces 927 J. H. Danskin, Rep .............. eee 14,889 

€. S. Getting, SOC enee ae 623 J. H. Morphis, Pro. enee 642 

Snapp's plurality ......oooooooommmo.o.o».». 10,581 Rainey’s plurality ......oo.ooomooooo.... 5,276 
XII.—Counties of Boone, De Kalb, Grundy, Kendall, XXI.—Counties of Christian, Macoupin, Montgomery 
La Salle and Winnebago. and Sangamon. 

C. E. Fuller, Rep ............. 2e. (awe eee 19,812 B. TF. Caldwell Dem ......... ias s" 20,774 

J. Steward, DeM.....o.oooooooooonoonoo e. 9,356 Leroy Anderson, Rep een A 6,998 

F. S. Regan, Pro ....... sec cece er ecsenes 2,558 J. Dugan, Pro............ Cites DF 126 

Fuller’s plurality 22.4 cias 10,456 Caldwell’s plurality ..................... 3,776 
XIII.—Counties of Carroll, Jo Daviess, Lee, Ogle, xx11.—Counties of Bond, Madison, Monroe, St. Clair 
Stephenson and Whiteside. and Washington. 

R. R. Hitt, Rep ve oeren eg ex eeeetsse nenne e 19,229 W. A. Rodenberg, RED els vedere ex ST 21,101 

Lewis Dickes, Dem ............. eee „401 F, J. Kern. Dem ........... een 18,747 

S. T. Shirley, Pro e. AR FE. Rommerskirschen, Pop SERGE E 

Hitt’s plurality ........ eene bus. gua. We We DOR, SOS DUDO. ee ee 
XIV.—Counties of Hancock, Henderson, McDonough, Rodenberg's plurality .................. 2,354 

e Më island and Warren. ` 19,404 XXlIlL—Countles of Clinton, Crawford, Effingham, 

J. W. Lush, Dem eege SE ege eh, 18,105 Fayette, Jasper, Jefferson, Lawrence, Marion, 

R. F. Kindler, Soc EE 118. Richland and Wabah. IRE 

MCI AAO N. , i . Crowley, Dem ..... VERE a A aca ! 

P. M. Carrishon, Pro. eees@ee808808 ... 40. e. S T. ven pence. Rep ENTE PODEMOS Wei 
Marsh's plurality .......csecccccseecceees 6,209 W. H. Bowles, Pro ............. ess 1, 
XV.—Counties of Adams, Fulton, Henry, Knox 'and D. T. Harbison, Ped ras e e e 30 
aw Prince, Rep ...... de nsu pie Aa RE 21,899 Crowley's plurality ...................... 3,178 
J. W. Olson, Dem ...o.ooooooooomosomo..». 16,045 XXIV .—Counties of Clay, Edwards, Gallatin, Hamil- 
J. H. Batten, Pro "PPP €0600094950900G99€9.9242999 899 ton, Hardin, Johnson, Massac, Pope, Saline, 

H. Whalen, SOC” sous ana n E 601 Wayne and White. 

: —r-.., J. R. Williams, Dem ........... «eere 17,971 

Prince's plurality .................. s 5,854 P. T. Chapman, Rep ....oocooomooomm.o... 17.719 

XVi.—Counties of Bureau, Marshall, Peoria, Putnam, W. T. Morris, Pro E 651 

Stark and Tazewell. MENSES 

2 e S Bep. UT as SR ze Willlams's plurality .....oooooooooooo.o.o.. 252 

. M. Neihaus Hi. uev xin VEM ai x 

: , XXV.—Counties of Alexander, Franklin, Jackson, 

H. H. Peters, Pro... e sts 573 Perry, Pulaski; Randolph, Union and Williamson: 
Graff’s plurality .....oooomoooooomo... e. 8,787 Se hd Oe uetus es nasum d > 

James Lingle, Dem .........oooooocmoo.... 16,444 

AYM Counter or Ford, Livingston, Logan, McLean C. Braden, Pro: :...... 49 e aci 958 

J. A. Sterlinz, Re 6006000000000 000009000.0.:000 18,331 , 

Z. W. Yost, Dem... eee 14,040 Smith's plurality .oocoocc..... esee 2,299 

W. P. Allen, Pro e eege ee ep E E ée eé oe ge eg eve 1, 344 STATE OFFICIALS. 

Sterling's plurality ...... : 4,291 Governor, Richard Yates; Lieutenant-Governor, W. 
XVIII.—Counties of Clark, Cumberland, "Edgar, Iro- A. Northcott; Secretary of State, James A. Rose; 
quois, Kankakee and Vermilion. Treasurer, F. O. Busse; Auditor, 'J. S. McCullough; 

Joseph G. Cannon, Rep .............. bs 22,941 Attorney-General, H. J. Hamlin; Adjutant-General, 

H. C. Bell, Dem ............ e ns oss. 15,254 J. N. Reece; Superintendent of Insurance, Henry 

N. J. Wright, Pro ............ "e 1,166 Yates; Superintendent of Institutions, Alfred Bayliss. 


— 





Cannon’s plurality ........ooooooooooo.o... 7,687 
XIX.—Counties of Champaign, Coles, De Witt, Doug- 
las, Macon, Moultrie, Shelby and Platt. 

















All Republicans. 

Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Jacob W. 
Wilkins. Dem.; Associate Justices, C. C. Boggs, ReP.; 
J. N. Carter, Rep.; J. B. Ricks, Dem.; J. H. Cart- 























1,123 | 


Vespasian Warner, Rep ......... nee 24,155 wright, Rep.; B. D. Magruder, Rep.; John P. Hand, 
B. Hinds, Dem.....:.-. e EEN ,895 Rep.; Clerks of the Court, A. D. Cadwallader, Hen: 
H. S. Mavity;. Pros ccoo se hiss when 1,241 C. Mamer, Rep.: O. J. Page, Dem. 
Legislature—House, 88 Rep., 62 Dem.; Senate, 36 
Warner's plurality ..............oo...... 4,260 Rep., 15 Dem., 3 Scattering. 
INDIANA. 
Vote on Secretary of State, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
County. Schoon- Dun- | ; Mey-| Drey- Mc- |Wool- Mc- 
Storms Gill Bryan Barker Debs, ||Bryan : 
over, | gan, || er, er, * |Kinle ley. lon * |Kinley, 
Dem. | Rep. | Pro. | POP. | Soc, | S. L. em. Ben pro. | Ped. S. Geh 8. D. || Dem. Rep. 
FUN CONES 2,491| 1,430 93 9 1 2 3,337| 1,688; 90 11 Sg d 3,340] 1,613 
eive 8,012| 7,066 155 14| 954 37|| 10,764 ,250 109 5 7 163 9,9 467 
Barthalomen 2,975] 3,102 116 2| 142 11 3,300| 3,275 83 8 3 13 3,198 ,264 
Benton..... 1,256] 1,785 94 2 4 1 ,563| 2,032 90 1 2 5 1,582| 1,998 
Blackford 1,965| 1,890 181 11 23 17 2,191| 2,121 148 11 10 6 Nu d 
oone...... 3,352) 3,337 226 40 4 1 3,718} 3,360 115 39 des ys 3,800] 3,449 
Brown...... 1,057 590 63 4 2 1,450 TOT 34 11 $2 1 1,480 126 
Carroll..... 2,385| 2,412 171 10 6 7 ,090| 2,585 155 1 ws Sé 2,164| 2,546 
(s acea ,143| 4,094 212 43 45 45 4,672| 4,308 239 50 8 16|| 4,851| 4,392 
Clark....... 3,455 ] 66 7 42 13 4,134| 3,855 51 6 4 16 3,785| 3,897 
Olay ve ies + 3,379| 3,286 192 63| 308 35 4,114] 3,873 170 43 10| 172 4,482| 3,823 
Clinton -| 3,173] 3,593 233 34 30 5 3,803 677 216 35 - 1 3,147| 8,607 
Crawford 1,480| 1,373 132 10 x $e 1,731] 1,529 48 8 a e 1,655!) 1,490 
Daviess..... 2,771| 3,070| 202 90| 98 25 3,424| 3,298 132 154 3 14 3,785] 3,120 
Dearborn 2,9201 2,083 94 4| 126 5 3,371] 2.533 84 oc 5 36 3,313] 2,714 
Decatur 2,286} 2,805 130 5 16 3 2,598| 2,900 105 1 1 11 ,520| 2,848 
De Kalb 2,976| 2,900 306 27 96 16 3,488] 3,218 259 7 1 5 3,678| 3,137 
Delaware 3,01 7,004 492 12 58 40 4,647 ,301 321 8 63 86 4,253! 7,340 
Dubois..... 2,578] 1,044] 28| 8l 4 6| 3,192 ,362 20 16 $e 1 8,005! 1,215 
Elkhart..... ,034 ,292 19 "| 216 37:| 4,950| 6,270| 544 6 15 74 4,986| ,150 
Fayette..... 1,453] 2,099 101 8 65 4 A 2,320 65 1 1 1 1,609| 2,145 
Floyd...... 3,271 ,995 51 7 66 13 3,781| 3,597 57 10 3 9 3,544] 3,874 
Fountain... 2,6211 2,772 123 27 15 8 2,896 ,015 100 20 Es 6 2,997| 2.509 
Franklin 2,436 ,905 45 2 2 2 2,181| 1,738 37 3 2 oa 2,844 kd 
Fulton..... 2,179| 2,247 162 10 9 5 ,908| 2,313 93 4 ee 2,409! 2,349 
Gibson..... 3,236 ,490 271 21 33 di 3,509] 3,648 244 17 1 4 3,622 .411 
Grant...... 3,681! 7,054| 1,264 27| 158| 101! 31 8,832 762 29 99 238 5,072 





y 








or «ej 
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INDIANA.—Continued, 


Vote on Secretary of State, 1902. 
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President, 1900. President, 1896, 























County. Schoon- Dun-| 4.4 |Mey- |Drey- Mc- |Wool- Mal- Mc- 
Storms Gill Bryan : Barker Debs, || Bryan : 
over, '| gan, * | er, er, ' |Kinley,| ley, loney, , yan, ¡Kinley, 
Dem. ep. | Pro. | POP. | Soc. |s. L. I| Dem. | Rep. Pro. Peo. |5, n S. D. j| Dem. | Rep. 

Greene..... 3,471| 3,608 122 59| 180 20 3,491| 3,502 81 63 9 17 3,344] 3,434 
Hamilton... ,395 ,050 413 14 10 10 2,931] 4,788 420 15 3 7 2,947| 4,643 
Hancock....| 2,621| 2,096 188 5 1 4 2,930 ,295 98 8 1 2 2,886| 2,236 
Harrison....| 2,381| 2,205 95 8 27 6 2,824| 2,482 83 12 1 3 2,813 ,486 
Hendricks...| 1,902| 3,008 218 4 1 8 2,359| 3,426 154 8 SCH 1 2,365| 3,409 
Henry...... 1,726} 3,531 391 14 12 12 ,(5 4,047 316 8 3 6 ,980 ,001 
Howard.... 2,305| 3,729 428 24 71 17 2,823| 4,308 391 23 4 47 8,191| 4,195 
Huntington. ,240| 3,724 293 11] 105 18 3,691] 4,122 248 5 2 18 3,750} 4,117 
Jackson..... 2,866| 2,124 157 5 9 6 3,849| 2,795 79 7 1 1 3,574| 2,670 
Jasper...... 1,310] 1,918 88 6 4 2 ,58 2,083 97 2 1 2 1,608 ,032 
BV icc Re 3,064| 3,295 301 22 11 4 3,422| 3,518 234 14 2 2 3,6801] 3,443 
Jefferson....| 2,478] 2,850 159 4 24 4 2,636| 3,371 76 7 5 21 ,645] 3,636 
Jennings.... toe 1,950} 69 17 e's 3 1,925] 2,155 66 10 1 Ss 1,850 .040 
Johnson.... 2,734] 2,114 256 20 11 4 3,088] 2,367 157 21 s. T 3,083) 2,288 
Knox...... 629| 3,228 208 34 37 26 4,443| 3,554 166 45 1 3 4,349| 3,480 
Kosciusko...| 2,843| 3,803 177 5 2 12 H 4,422 163 De 6 1 3,372| 4,342 
Lagrange... 1,001| 1,902 143 4 5 E" 1,431| 2,329 157 8 bs Ee ,6 2,442 
Lake....... ,935| 4,583| 90 11| 109 50 3,733] 5,337 97 8 8 17 3,418| 4,883 
Laporte..... 4,781] 4,355 65 10 57 14 4,783| 4,809 66 4 8 34 ,51 ,691 
Lawrence...| 2,390] 2,874 119 11 5 3 ,D08| 3,535 76 19 -1 5 2,421] 3,103 
Madison.... ,159| 8,858 581 18| 328| 121 8,208| 9,891 444 5 83 102 7,59 8,388 
Marion..... 20,846| 24,853| 1,304 49| 871| 473|| 23,660] 29,272 727 15 100 181|| 20,654] 27,353 
Marshall....| 3,040| 2,575 40 7 14 5 ,449| 2,947 127 6 M 2 3,588! 2,938 
Martin..... 1,014| 1,640 35 31 2 2 1,660| 1,712 21 38 SCH 1,719}; 1,384 
Miami...... 3W97| 3,03 269) 25| 52| 15|| 3,849| 3812| 194 26 9 ià|| 3;,602| 3,393 
Monroe..... 2,256] 2,459 T1| 15 1 1| 2,397| 2,788 78 22| 2 1 ,422| 2,510 
Montgomery.| 3,664, 4,219 216 26 4 T 4,102| 4,507 173 21 de iie 4,183! 4,353 
Morgan..... 2,4571 2,774 120 "m Me 5 2,632| 2,904 104 10 ss 2 2,414| 2,688 
Newton..... 1,011 1,537 112 10 23 2 1,165| 1,715 100 2 E ae ,204 1,545 
Noble...... 2,846| 3,166 104 10 23 2 3,077| 3,400 117 7 ER SE 3,071 ,372 
Ohio....... 601 640 25 s Géi os 632 130 6 3 - sch 634 705 
Orange..... ,692| 2,098 68 11 2 3 1,851] 2,247 45 31 is PN 1,797! 2,044 
Owen....... 1,742} 1,626 60 18 21 2 2,057! 1,706 55 28 1 6 2,010 ,151 
Parke...... 2,149| 2,821 321 8 64 21 2,630| 3,188 213 8 6 76 2,777 ,847 
Perry....... 2,113, 1,883 32 9 10 ,218| 2,078 41 4 1 1 2,109| 2,139 
Pike....... 2,039| 2,247 16 16 25 17 2,460| 2,420 70 13 eg 3 2,557 ,332 
Porter...... 1,386| 2,457 46 10 11 6| 1,848] 2,797 47 5 m 4 2,026 ,853 
Posey...... 2,551| 2,368 115 17 36 5| 3,177] 2,553] 99] 21| 4 5 3.103| 2,526 
Pulaski..... 1,689| 1,514 101 9 6 3 1,90 1,501 86 29 vel 1 1,964 ,345 
Putnam 2,870| 2,191 161 13 23 4 3,251] 2,632 133 “21 ‘ d 19 3,218| 2.622 
Randolph 1,688| 4,421 368 14 21 2 ,239 5,050 241 13 M 2 2,677| 4,674 
Ripley...... 2,543| 2,536 62 12 49 3 2,732) 2,737 61 13 3 16 2,714| 2,690 
Rush....... 2,274] 2,700 181 8 3: 3 2,503| 2,913 158 5 zs a 2,602] 2,891 
Scott....... 1,018 691 46 3 2 1 1,221 874 27 1 v 1 1,237 831 
Shelby...... 3,35 2,934 291 18 7 4i ,846) 3,291 197 14 8 2 3,828| 3,219 
Spencer..... 2,499| 2,764 70 2 10 ll 2,816| 2.979 91 2 2 3 2,745! 3,047 
tarke...... 1,136| 1,267 21 4 56 6 1,315| . 1,340 38 8 SCH 3 1,214| 1,289 
Steuben.... 1,360] 2,378 116 8 8 3 1,522| 2,715 138 5 1 2 1,074, 2,655 
St. Joseph.. 6,882| 7,777 163 10| 107 26 6,948| 8,127 172 13 10 35 6,247| 7,138 
Sullivan.... ,822| 2,125 193 22 51 9 4,008| 2,326 201 34 3 18 4,010| 2,317 
Switzerland. 1,547| 1,464 34 3 3 d 1,713] 1,631 18 4 Sé ER 1,742| 1,637 
Tippecanoe..| 3,923| 5,451 218 6 22 2| 4,673| 6,317 224 2 2 3 255 6,239 
Tipton..... ,312| 2,273 1*3 49 7 3 2,436| 2,410 154 93 $^ 3 2,816| 2,263 
Union...... 738| 1,019} "vil II, 897| 1,060| 652 2: ES Se 915| 1,118 
Vanderburg. 5,202] 7,265 161 12] 1,280] 110 7,178| 8,228 110 7 73 330 7,1321 8,068 
Vermilion...| 1,4771 1984| 151| 5| 68) ID 1,799| 2,322| 107 3 ..| .40| 1,814] 2,141 
VIO. eres 7,178| 7,964 302 22| 335 69 7,472| 7,992 168 19 32 331 7,558| 8,020 
Wabash.... 2.226| 3,950 321 12 35 10 2,882| 4,433 250 7 3 5 2,891} 4,319 
Warren..... 958} 1,861 74 6 x 1 1117| 2,167 67 4 Dé De 1,100| 2,045 
Warrick.... 2,532| 2,445 105 10 19 16 2,828| 2,540 92 22 sel 10 3205 ,482 
Washington.| 2,344, 1,855 129 10 6l 2 2,723| 2,152 44 2 ids 2 ,613 211 
Wayne..... 2,607! 5,245 251 12| 145 32 4,020| 6,736 219 9 28 17 4,098| 6,841 
Wells...... 2,853 ,015 239 25 67 15 3,599, 2,290 186 21 ge 3 3,128 ,212 
White...... ,245] 2,342] 1 8 30 4 2.5101 2,562 114 7 2 6 2,537 ,383 
Whitley.... 2,225! 2,159] 113 1| 22 10 2,361| 2,271 113 6 i 1 2,494! 2,242 
Totals..|263,255 POR vi Sd MA Budd (xia alien 309,584 836,063|13,718| 1,438|  603| 2,374||305,573|323,154 

Pluralities. . eee e 35,564 ...oo» "EYE eec eecec|| ....oo 26,479 e ae a e»... eee ecc Lr , 

otal vote 664,094 637,305 

CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 


Counties of Posey, Gibson, Vanderburg, Warrick, 
Pike and Spencer. 


I. 





James A. Hemenway, Rep........... ..... 21,524 
John W. Spencer, DeM.......oooooo.ooo.... 17,833 
G. W. Norman, Pro...... +... Ee hn 540 
Moses Smith, S0e............. eer nn 1,459 
Hemenway's plurality.................. 3,691 
II.—Counties of Knox, Sullivan, Daviess, Greene, 


Owen, Monroe, Martin and Lawrence. 


Robert W. Miers, Dem.............. eee . 21,162 
John C. Chaney, Rep.............. eene 20,423 
J. T. Hobson, PTO........ooooooooooooooo e 672 
W. B. Wolf, Peo...... EA IE 199 

Miers's plurality......... —— SA e 739 


III.—Counties of Dubois, Orange, Crawford, Perry, 
Washington, Harrison, Floyd, Clark and Scott. 
W. T. Zenor, Dem 20 

E. A. Maginness, Rep 

E. ©. Richardson, Pro 


Zenor's plurality 





IV.—Counties of Jackson, Brown, Bartholomew, Jen- 
nings, Ripley, Dearborn, Ohio, Switzerland, Jef- 


ferson and Johnson. 
Francis M. Griffith, Dem.................. 21,751 
J. M. Spencer, Rep.................... 4 .. 18,894 
I. C. Overman, Pro.............. RA rod 828 
Griffith's plurallty...........oo.ooooooo.oo. 2,857 


V.—Counties of Vigo, Vermilion, Parke, Clay, Put- 
nam, Montgomery, Morgan. 


E. S. Holliday, Rep..............o..o.o.ooo 23,795 
J. A. Wiltermood, Dem.................... 21,562 
D. G. Carter, Pro. 90011000000 600... 00560000000 KAN 

Holiday’s pniuraliar. 2,233 


VI.—Counties of Hancock, Shelby, Henry, Rush, 
Wayne, Fayette, Union, Franklin, Decatur. 
James E. Watson. Rep 
J. T. Arbuckle, Dem 
Mercer Brown. Pro 





Watson's plurality 
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Districts. 
VII.—County of Marlon. 
Jesse Overstreet, Ben... 25,191 
P. Dunn, Dem..... AA a NOR E KE Ra . 20,933 
J. R. Henry, Pr. cora ss vex. 1,126 
David C. MeClure, S00... orsus RUNE 193 
Overstreet’s plurallty................. 2e. 4,258 
ViII.— Counties of Madison, Delaware, Randolph, Jay, 
Wells, Adams. 
Géo. W. Cromer, Rep..... hene coria ics 25,84 
James E. Truesdale, DeM.................. 21,47 
D. E, Kain, PR. iocis eS Y 1,848 
Cromer's plurality ................. «e 4,808 
IX.— Counties e Fountain, Montgomery, Hoone, Clin- 
ton, Carrol Tipton, Hamilton, Howard i 
ban . Landis, Rep..... UMORE AM: 25.824 
L. J.: Kirkpatrick. Det 23,817 
Geo. B. Jones, PTO.............oooocoomoo.oo. 1,548 
Landis’s plurality...... cese .. 2,507 


X.—Counties of Warren, Tippecanoe, White, Benton, 


Newton, Jasper, Lake, Porter, Laporte. 

Edgar Crumpacker, Reép............... 26,016 

Wiliam C. Guthrie, Dem....... NET 19,428 

R. M. Delzell, PrO.....oooooooocomor.oo. s 114 
"Crumpacker's plurality... ve eee erae se 6,588 


XI.—Counties of Cass, Miami, Grant, Wabash, Hunt- 
ington, Blackford. 
Pre erick K. Landis, Rep. TENE 24,390 


Districts. 
J. €. Nelson, Dem... 19,596 
B. S. Shugart, Pro................ eese 2,244 
Landis's plurality..........ooomoooooo.... 4,794 
XII.—Counties of Whitly, Allen, Noble, De Kalb, 
Steuben, Lagrange. 
J. M. Robinson, Dem............... A 19,320 
Clarence C. Gilhams, Rep.................. 19.035 
W. W. Wyriek, BPrO.. 2 t4 RE YDEVOOR ees 181 
M. H. Wett SOC. discos di 1,065 
Robinson’s plurality...................... 285 


XIII.—Counties of Pulaski, Starke, St. Joseph, Elk- 


Nr Marshall, Kosciusko, Fulton. 

L. Brick, Hep. ovio LEGO XA 24,206 
Prank B Hering, Dem.................... 22,28 
W. R. "Lows. O c OX ROREM Deae 1,286 

Brick’s oluratte, oe usesenenne 1,917 


STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Winfield T. Durbin; Lleutenant-Govetnor, 
N. W. Gilbert; Secretary of State, Danlel E. Storms; 
Treasurer, N. U. Hill; Auditor, David E. Sherriek; 
Attorney-General, Charles W. Miller; Superintendent 
of Education, Fassett A. Cotton—all Republicans. 

Judiciary—Judge of Supreme Court. John H. Gil- 
lett; Justices Appellate Court, Woodfin Dp. Robinson, 
William J. Henley, James B. 'Black, Daniel W. Com- 
stock, U. Z. Wiley, Frank S. Roby; Clerk of Court, 
Robert A. Brown. 


IOWA. 
President, 1900. 


Secretaty of State, 1902. 






























President, 1896. 




































County, B Mar- |How-| Ja- g d Bar- | Mal- Mc- |Pak|Lev- 
, urke Bryan : ar- | al" | Debs, || Bryan t. |mer,| er- 
j tin, ard, | cobs, * |Kinley, ley, ker, |loney, : 9% | Kinley, '| € 
Dem, Pro. | Soc. De Rep. | Pro. | Peo. SI Pe ep. Don pe. 
Adai CE E r S -— 9 1 7 1,946 
AmS....... 1,087| 1,663| 98| 15 ,428| 1,873 82 2 b 2 2011 1,736| 22 
Allamakep... | 1,5 2,187| 29 5 ,800| 2,659 30 4 2 2 ,897| 2.4711 95] 18 
Appanoose. . 1,857} 2,613} 66] 289|| 2690] 3,538 33 5 4| 102 ,940| 3,046] 19| 12 
Audubon. a 888| 1,486| 32 "| 1,801} 1,821 23 1 l| ....|| 1,417| 1,705! 16| 11 
Bent 1,842| 2,770| 86| 37 2,515 3,60 101 1 1 57|| 2,560] 3,60 63| 38 
E S 2,400| 3,935] 303| 89|| 2,512] 5,010| 237 5 4 183|| 2,167| 4,643| 158 6 
Boone.......| 1,121] 2677| 218, 2..|| 2264| 4,151| 205 3 4| 112| 2,801 24 28 6 
Bremer......| 1,905| 1,709| 62 5| 1,929) 2,1178 40 3 ues 9|| 1,704 l1 73| 2 
Buchanan....| 1,825| 2,447| 207| 26|| 2,053] 2958| 171 5 3 8| 2,233] 2,865| 50] 8 
Buena Vista. . 406| 1,570] 78| 21 936| 2,632 98 22) soars 6| 1,178] 2,368] 22| 26 
Butler....... 655 ,303| 90 Gu 1,167| 2,902 10 S aliad 3|| 1,372| 2,670) 3il 36 
Calhoun..... 655| 1,764| 95| 57|| 1,224 ,973 67 1 e 6| 1,280] 2,698| 24| 10 
Carroll..... > | 2,076| 1,816] 34 Di 2,434| 2,224 29 2 1 BI 2.417| 2,066| 28| 13 
Gass, EE 1,33 2,407| 92, 49|| - 2,010) 3,128 40 16 1 4|| 2,240] 2,959) 58| 13 
AS 1,892| 2,295| 113 4}| - 2,131 DA 88 1 1 4| 2,128| 7,717 B 0 
Cerro Gordo.. 93 2,110| 129| 26)| 1,320] 3,345| . 132 1 1 11| 1,408| 3,048 5b 
Cherokee..... 603| 1,560| 120 7| 1,253| 2,432| 156 10 1| .... || 1,464] 2,343| 25 64 
Chickasaw....] 1,769! 1,532| 69] 10|| 2,063| 2,085) . 37 3 2 3|| 2,084| 1,967| 17| 10 
arke....... 890| 1,474| 52 1| 1,922| 1,800 41 4| .... 2|| 1,517| 1,646| 11| 19 
Olay........ 885| 1,376| 75 7 . 781] 2,29 64 10 3 933| 1,880| 14| 19 
ayton......| 2,606 ,721| 125| Säi 2,884) 3,366 68 3 2 17|| 2,910] 3,302| 81 32 
linton......| 4312| 4,104| 65| 206|| 4,758 ,944 63 3 47| 218| 4,590| 5584| 83| i 
awiord... 2,044| 1,84 91 20 2,518, 2,268| .107 5 1 2|| 2,396| 2,189| 28] 3§ 
allás.......| 1,109| 2,533| 202 7|) 1,9410 ,601| 172 6 1 50| 2,316| 3,326| 36] B% 
avis...... 1,721| 1,515| 48 7 ,155| 1,656 41 19 I 2| 2,367} 1,652 8 15 
Detatur...... ,637| 2,2 46| 31 2,058} 2,415 42 16 6| 2,362} 2,268) 35 
elawáre..... 1,189| 2,091| 120| 18|| 1,570| 2,805 54 2 2 17| 1,778 ,T99| 23 24 
es Moines. 3,207| 2,997) 74 281 3,909| 4,315 73 10 11| 188|| 3,741] 4,549| 241 
Dickinson. 199| 1,200| 40 2 445| 1,352 43 2 6| 517| 1,131| 17| 14 
Dubuque..... 5,277| 3,789| 67] 786|| 6,655| 4,752 56 1 17| 175| 6,5701 5,203| 153| 18 
Emmet...... 3 1,262| 53| 11 595| 1,618 71 2 1 4 559| 1,42 3| 47 
Fayette...... 1,870| 3,065| 138| 103|| 2,708| 3,984| 117 8 2|. ....|| 2,822 5 38| 54 
Floyd........ 14 1,929| 79 1 ,295 2,843 57 12| ces 1| 1,461] 2,749| 35| 30 
Franklin..... 474| 1,718| 28 5 748| 2,537 32 1 1 2 891| 2,439| 17 d 
Fremont.....| 1,793| 1,876] TO| 18|| 2,899| 2,170 73 9 1 8| 2,857| 1,948| 19| 11 
reene.... 703, 1,890| 69] 10|| 1,360) 2,777 12 1 1 3| 1,629| 2,606 20 18 
Grundy...... 754| 1,423| 40 6| 1,203] 2,025 43 2| dut All 1,200| 1,89 H 13 
Guthrie...... 1,007 ,000| 71 12, 1,824] 2,806 14 Bh noc. BI 2,220] 2,54 1 41 
iton 471; 1,963) 52| 45 1,134| 3,259 44 6 1 10] 1,300] 3,074| 46| 15 
cock..... 496| 1,672| 38 3 827 ,18 50 ll ue 1| 1,007! 1,975} 12] 11 
din...... 813| 2,501| 123| 13| 1,268| 3,741| 125 4 2 SI 1,568 3,575] 38] 37 
Harrison..... 1,739| 2,547| 1 138| 2,837| 3,303| 106 8} .... 37|| 3,214| 2,839| 24| 27 
Henry....... 1,273| 2,071} 11 20| 1,007; 2,794) 125 6 3 101| 2.092| 27741 45| 592 
ard...... 1,059} 1,502} 83 8|| 1,420 ,94 85 1 T 3| 1,507| 1,920] 21| 29 
Humboldt 202| 1,099| 20 1 . 595| 2,214 29 le 20 183 2,910 10, 17 
¡TA 1,086! 1,255| 38 1,304| 1,599 40 2 IR 4| 1,421 14751 15| 15 
lowa........ | 1,963| 2,089| 90} 18 y 83| 23,336 92 Sb... 12 ,956| 2,391) 79| 15 
Jácksoh...... 2,33 2,468 8| 20 ,854 ,964 30 9i is 1| 3,019| 2,7 60! 16 
Jasper....... ,A41| 3,483| 142| 61|| 8,163| 3,894 98 15 1 20| 3,279| 8,71 40! 39 
Jefferson..... 1,04 1,745, 183 8|| 1,612| 2,482| 118 3 1 9| 1,772] 2,47 86| 35 
Johnson...... ,105| 2,603| 38 8 ,182 ,010 46 3 1 15|| 3,170| 2,910) 90 8 
Jones........ 1,657| 2,161| 56| 14 ,052| 3,021 49| .... see] | 2,143| 8,057| B4| 20 
Keokük...... 2,504 2,716 128 34 889| 3,339| 120 4 3 111| 2,891| 3,166) 118| 61 
Kossuth..... 1,3 2,405 6 8l| 1,177| 3,122 46 B ake 3| 1,861] 2,93 50| 16 
THO. is ies to 3,499| 2,990] 46| 41 5,182| 4,486 17 8 3 19|| 5,153} 4,874) 120| 35 
ADH ca es ee 3,627| 5,434| 249| 122|| * 5,019 ,745| 236 6 7 871| 6,283| 7,335) 95| 99 
uisa....... 726| 1,651| 63 9| 1,172 185 82 1 Se 11|| 1,334] 2,025) 37| 33 
Lucas........ 983| 1,648| 77| 31 1,488| 2,225| 127 1 1 21| 1,621, 1,859| 28] ^ 33 
Ion: TEET 1,056] 1,404) 32| 41 1,289| 1,666 50| .... 3 21|| 1,464] 1,568 5| 16 
adison..... 1311| 2,180} 106| 116!| 1,907| 2,590 75 69 1 9! 2,294| 2313) O98, 28 
i POLARS ARA UE HQ NUM ROSE ERE a SEEN ATTE 
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IOWA.—Continued. 



































Secretary of State, 1902, President, 1900. - President, 1896. 
County. Burke, | Mar- |'ard, | J2- || Bryan, |  Mc- pol- | Bar- | Mal- | Debs, || Bryan er- 
'| tin, cobs, Kinley,| ley, ker, |loney,|' , , ky. [m 
em. | Rep. | E%-[Soc. || Dem- | Rep. "| Pro. | Peo. | B. L. | 9 Pe | Dem | Rep. SC ing, 

wale’ 2,784| 3,420| 187 67 3,596| 4,480 201 5 2 23 3,974| 4,256 56 90 
aue 2,365 ,671| 188 4 2,590 2,950| 153 16 1 j 3,119| 2,741 83| 54 
icu 1,158] 3,067, 298, 130 2,329| 4,878| 257 Bl secs 2 2,028 ,D41 66] 102 
MAD 1,191| 1,834 de 12 ,133 ,212 67 4|. ive, áll 1,958) 2,153 18} 15 
Was To 1,424 8 8 981 ,450 4T| +...» 1 1,081| 2,498 81 17 
PENES 1,170| 1,802 85 14 1,934 ,181 79 12 4 2,658) 1,526 18 40 
DEE 1,591| 2,230} 128| 275|| 1,705| 2,233| 148 14 218|| 2,086| 1,836; 35|; B3 
Montgomery. 734| 2,000 79| "oi L407| 2,927 3 1,0 2,927| 12| i: 
Muscatine. 2,D01| 3,227 61| 201 3,021| 3,905 8 l 10 . 2,86 3,627 72 1 
Q'Brien...... 1,012| 1,842 46 18 1,305 2,386 2 Cli Gates 1,86 2,421 19 5 
Osceola...... 672 90 11 2 99! 1,106 8 1 3 161 ,09 12 5 

Page. bocina 811| 2,435] 205 31 1,889| 3,429 813 b 2 2,890| 3,213 22 
Palo Alto. . 1,100| 1,536! “34| 5| 1,4771 1,908] 50 S) es ,541| 1,595| 12} 85 
Plymouth.. 1,667, 2,008 18 21 2,307) 2,112 85 A ` tege 2,89 2,028| 47 8 
Pocahontas. . 1,069| 1,767| 67| 26 1,287| 2,1 53| .... 1 UI 1,87 1,866 16| 24 
FOlk i. s 2,484, 7,918| 370| 491 6,180, 12,628 460 2b 4 198 7,087| 11,127| 111| 121 
Pottawattomic 3,908; 5,138| 126 87 5,3731 6,525 101 15 5 zb 5,46 5,810 86 14 
Poweshiek. 1,348| 2,496| 122| 17 1,765] 8,199 88 8 1 1 2,013| 2,969| 42; 49 
Binggold..... 792| 1,795| 68| 12 1,311} 2,319 419 10 1 "|| 1,051| 2,209 18| 25 
BAC. eee ek es 644 DA 74 9 1,214 T86 124 Bj sees 8 1,346| 2,513 17| 836 
Scott........ 4,586] 4,768} 72| 794|| 5,197, 6,827 66 10 43| Bän 4,032) 6,449] 278) 29 
Shelby....... 1,744; 1,958 36 19 1,010; 2,182 ES 6| .... d 2,1175| 2,01 11 1 
Sioux........ 984, 2,062; 33 11 1,809] 38,025 52 Bl e. 1,898 ,84 50| 25 
tory........ 665 ,683| 178 6 EY: 4,032 222 n IEA 8 1,589; 3,630 22 41 
Tama 2,422| 2,698| 108| 13 ,196| 8,2900] 117 2 1 1| 2,598| 3,0 87| 40 
Taylor....... 1,201, 2,103| 132 1% 1,984 ,192 92 2 1 D|| 2,208) 2,468 *| 15 
Union....... bio 1,977| 243 1 2,218 ,462 148 8 1 3 2,425 ,196 32 29 
Van Buren ,333 ,937 69| 20 1,893 ,547: 65 2 3 but 2,076| 2,478 45 28 
Wapello...... ,139| 3,745] 79| 207|| $9,902| 4,742 B5 eS 13| 14B/| 4,041| 4,319| 119| 28 
Warren...... 1,083| 2,348| 153| D 1,876| 2,906| 157 Ol eis 5|| 2,214] 2,826| 20| 49 
W BED ESL: 1,542, 2,258| 122 5 ,294 ,844 153 4| .... 8 2001 2,882 51 B4 
| Wayne....... 1,588, 1,981] 147 16 ,001 ,294 132 B e eeiel $e. 2,115) 2,101 29 45 
| Webster A 1,3173, 2,582| 194! 65 2,266) 4,221 133 8 29|| 2,557| 3,691 45| 5O 
' Winnebago 123 ,003 31 11 474| 2,052 41 3 2 5 at 1,912 10 15 
Winneshlek.. 1,436| 2,822 62 10 1,835 RA 59 1 1 8|| 2,083| 3,422 bo| 25 
` Woodbury. 2'166| 8943| 210| 336|| 4,796| 7.045] 357] 14 2|  28| 4876| 6,404| 117| Di 
i Worth....... 262| 1,239| 28 2 475| 1,730 28 4| wees 1 58 1,0696, 15 b 
| Wright...... 591i 2,449| 105| 2 891| 2,990 93 1 1 _T[|_1,188 2,992 20| 88 
| Totals... |150 LT 220 225|9,816,06, 300 209, SE 214 516|3,192 
Pluralities. |....... 19,214|..... (Be Oe | O8: D43 lina esee bates areas lees es eeso 


CONGRESSIONAL 


| 
| Districts. 
I.—Counties of Des Moines, Henry, Jefferson, Lee, 
Louisa, Van puren; Washington. 


Thos, Hedge, Ben... .. 15,266 
J. E. Craig, Dem..... idea dd veu red vaa te 13,848 
W. C. Shepard, PLO iid bods eri 604 
Jobn. LECHE: ENEE NENNEN e 301 
Hedge's plurality........oooooomooo».o.» . 1,023 
{I.—Counties of Clinton, Iowa, Jackson, "Johnson, 

Muscatine, Scott. 
M. J. Wade, Demi... asadas ms ... 19,825 
Wm. Huffman, ReD.........oooooooooooo.. 18,667 
Francis Bacon, Soc.......... ce ee een 202 
A. K. Gifford, Pro.............. eee SE . 1.102 
Wade's plurality........oooooommo..o.oooo — 1,158 
III.—Counties of Blackhawk, Bremer, Buchanan, But- 
UR sup ASIE Dubuque, Franklin, Hardin, 

ri 

B. P. Birdsall, Een. aas —— epee 22,300 
Horace Boies, Dem........ DEN SCAS 19.701 
J. A. Harl, PrOÓ... 422 e RC ad Ra SOR ada aC 1,078 
F. A. Lymburner, Soc..... E rdi Cae es 788 
Birdsall's plurality............ eere eene 5,539 


IV.—Counties of Allamakee, Cerro Gordo, Chickasaw, 
Clayton, Fayette Floyd, Howard, Mitchell, Win- 
neshiek, Worth l i 





G. N. Haugen, Rep TIONI TUM — 9 . 19,808 
A. L, Sorter, Jr., Dem....iua- we eux WAY. ,280 
D. McGregor, Pro.......... EA — € —— 168 
F. E. Macha, Soc.......... O ees i 168 
Haugen’s plurality........rooooooooo.o.».o - 5,023 
V.—Counties pf Benton, Cedar, ' Grundy, Jones, Linn, 
Marshall, Tama. 
R. G. Cousins, Hen EXP. adr Ps gek d side, 19,516 
A. C. Daly, Dem.. eae kes EE . 13,783 
M. Smith, Pro.. e vay nats 993 
A. ©. Palmer, Soc......... ORC iio .. 281 
Cousins's plurality....ooooooooomooo». S. 5,188 


VI.—Counties of Dayis, Jasper, Keokuk, Mahaska, 


Monroe, Powesbick, Wapello. 





J. F. Lacey. Hep... ea RI Fans ter qd 18,828 
J. P. Reese, Dein. s.l de a wees 17,015 
W. P. Sopher, POD EE xw Ron WR ER oe 542 
Frank Bice, Soc......... usa T TE: 414 
Lacey’s plurality............... eee e. 1813 R 
VII.—Counties of Dallas, Madison, Marion, Polk, 
uit Warren. i 
A. T. Hull, Rep.olio.. wx Rn s . 19,037 





Bishop, 








ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. 
P. Sheldon, Dem.. co wppO9 a. .pmn€.eaoonoe..o... oo ...o 9,914 
J. D. O. McFarland, iz; MES 1,270 
W. F. Strouder, TARO EA A 665 
Hull's plurality...) ise vive sua o EC 9,123 
VIII.—Counties of Adame, A panoose, Clarke, De- 
catur, Fremont, Lucas, age, Ringgold, Taylor, 
Union, Wayne. | a 
W. P. Hepburn, Rep. e... .0.0:.0..40e009 9. 90000090 21,657 
T. M. Stuart, Dem. roo......0490.00.0.0P000.8.09.00... 14,796 
Hepburn's plurality. TP: 6.801 


IX. "Unas of Adair, Andubon, Cass, Guthrie, Har- 
ri son, Mi Male, Gett Pottawattamie, SM; 

e . mit eeccoobtocceve .....0. 

G. ni Zaiten P Mé Séeeeegegdgeeegeegëeeee 13,839 
A. . Beckhart, Pro. @eneeeeaeepeoeoeeoeeoovne 804 


e Smith's plurality. 44.5 ves dau v ues e rS 7,358 

UE cn d of Boone, Calhoun, Carroll Crawford, 
Emmet, Greene, Hamilton, Hancock, Humboldt, 
Kossuth, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Webster, Win- 





nebago. 
o P. Conner, Rep....rooroooropoersrorrooso 250,B96 
Faltinson, Dem.. .0.40q090090000000000000 12,822 
See) EE 078 
Beckhart, Soc. sees ege ER EE E 9 510 


Oonner's plurality........, EES eee 714 
XI.—Counties of Buena Vista, ' Cherokee, Clay, KO 


inson, Jda, Lyon, Monona, O'Brien, Osceola, Ply- 
mouth, Sac, Sioux, Woo i T 


m dbury. 
L. Thomas, Rep........ ——— Ea ODA 
J. M. Parsons, Dem.;,«... eng 6. 06 rr EC 12,721 
J. W. Bennett, 800......... ecce esee eer 471 
Thomas's plurality ........ ee o osss 8,133 
STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Albert R. Cumming: ‘Lieutenant-Governor 
John Herrlott; Secretary of State, William B. Mar- 
tin; Treasurer, Gilbert Š. Gilbertson; Auditor, B. F. 
Carroll; Attorney-General, Charles W. Mullin; Super- 
intendent of Education, Richard C. Barrett—a)l' Re- 
publicans. 

Judiciary—Supreme Coyrt—Chief edt O. A. 
Hep. Judges, E. McC Sein, Rep.; M. Lada, 
Rep.: H. E. Deemer, Rep.; Sherwin, Rep.; 8. 
M. Weaver. Clerk, John Crockett, Rep. 

Legislature—House, Rep 6 Dem.: Senate, 39 
Rep., 11 Dem., joint Bou 12 Rep., 27 
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KANSAS. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
Mc- 
County. Crad- | Bailey, Emer- Lath- y Mc- W ool- Mc- 
y, Allis- Bryan, |, Debs. || Bryan, Bry Bryan, 
, ; Top, Kinley,| ley, E 

Rep. | pro ae Pop. Dem: Rep. | Pro. Be De] Dem Pop. M. Rd. 
Allen........ 1,639] 2,721 111 36 6 2,073] 2,680| 4 21. 146 Lus 914 13 
Anderson..... 1,431 1,623 45 30 a 1,757, 1,846; 2 8 1,266| 1,780 626 7 
Atchison..... 2,025, 3,602 15 5 2 ,682 ,390 24 8 2,545| 3,326 420 9 
Barber....... 639 151 82 15 10' 183 862 25 15 E 597 135 6 
Barton....... 1,505) 1,377 14| 6| ii| 1,772) 1,564 21 9 1,616| 1,215 aa 11 
Bourbon..... 1,884| 2,561 57 113| 34 | 2,7 3,024 30 35 3,067, 2,900 11 
Brown....... 1,874| 2,650 6 6| 2,307| 3,137 53 6 2,606| 2,879 12 32 
Butler....... 2,001| 2,530 149 36 SI 2,752| 2,947 4 26 2,926| 2,414 xe 15 

Chase........ 141 947 17 3 2 956| 1,0 21 4| 981 812 MN 
Chautauqua.. 910| 1,427 21 2|| 1,280| 1,618 11 8| ...| 1,359| 1,293 15 
Cherokee..... 3,230| 3,355 47 237 1 5,302| 4,478 55 76 5,108| 3,505 ues 65 
Cheyenne..... 244 325 4 14 1 286 348 5 4! 106 327 216 5 
Glark........ 158| 203 8 2 1 199| 201 8 1 | 89) 182 103 2 
Clay rovs 1,389| 1,579 55 42 4 1,826| 2,001 5 Sud 1,655| 1,933 6 

Cloud........ ,214| 1,995 111 160 18 ,045| 2,315 59 44 2,129| 1,718 en 
Coftey....... ,041| 1,900 13 7 D 2, 2,159 48 6 2,010| 2,000 184 12 
Comanche.... 151 15 3 1 249! 8 8 107 142 63 1 
Cowley....... 2,322! 2,005 248 256 11|! 3,436| 3,679 138 3 3,410| 2,871 HE 48 
Crawford..... 3,214| 4,114 88 295 18|| 4,824| 4,722 48 110| 2,978| 3,568| 1,787 10 

Decatur...... 877 757 10 36 5 8 12 12 DN 594| 1,032 
Dickinson.... 1,708| 2,238 42 201 4| 2,352| 2,771 47 65 ...| 2,291| 2,392 11 

Doniphan.... 704| 1,788 22 13 2 „244| 2,464 12 18 1,332| 2,549 sca 
Douglas...... 1,168| 2,384 134 8 6| 2,333| 3,453 96 15 1,871| 3,582 703 21 
Edwards..... 51 555 15 2 4 502 523 14 5 68 322 411 6 
EE 950| 1,327 12 12 4|| 1,811| 1,632 6 586| 1,339 884 2 
ElliS......... 1,157 639 5 3 1 1,228 627 5 7117 460 333 6 
Ellsworth 790| 1,125 10 3 1 ,006| 1,333 12 1 612| 1,084 382 5 
inney....... 289 46 15 15 4 356 525 4 9 821 505 44 b 
e 549 182 29 3 610 653 24 4 643 555 "A 3 
Franklin..... 1,941| 2,491 160 19 9|| 2,603; 2,872 8 12 152| 2,609 oe 6 
Geary........ 195, 1,013 34 21 2|| 1,009| 1,240 11 13 771| 1,051 403 3 
Gove........ 203 12 14 So 253 368 6 vis 279 204 9 
Graham...... 380 663 12 10 6 694 561 12 7 648 343 Sah 4 
Grant........ 48 zs sva 2 53 58 1 TN em 51 60 1 
GIAJY......... 143 213 4 8 1 145 188 2 2 122 153 11 $e 
Greeley...... 12 106 2 9 1 36 118 2 PM M 121 16 1 
Greenwood... 1,460| 1,945 36 11 7|; 1,914| 2,204 11 5| 1,120| 1,835 942 11 
Hamilton.... 170 189 3 1 2 194 18 17 TA 216 185 cae id 
Harper....... 898 115 90 48 9|| 1,261, 1,190 66 13 564 812 771 1 
Harvey....... 957 817 86 29 6|| 1,658| 2,266 58 18 988| 2,082 693 17 
Haskell SE 39 81 1 2 1 79 : Cu 54 Zir Eas 
Hodgeman.... 262 848 6 2 1 245 323 ) al 224 262 1 
Jackson...... 1,128} 1,912 118 5 5|| 1,745| 2,291 39 4 1,955| 2,158 10 
Jeflerson..... 1,359| 1,979 85 10 All 1,912, 2,374 44 13| 2,276| 2,322 SCH 11 
Jewell....... 1,816| 1,999 85 8 3|| 2,192, 2,448 d 4 2,342: 1,90 ON 8 
Johnson...... 1,832| 2,102 26 41 2| 2,171| 2,39: 28 47 913| 2,313 549 19 
Kearney...... 13 7 51 1 2 137 164 1, 172 172 M d 
Kingman..... 951| 1,143 59 35 20| 1,183| 1,286 40 KE) $a 988} 1,393 5 
Kiowa....... 292 9 3 1 322 10 115 250 131 8 
Labette...... 2,425] 2,974 110 95 4 3,425| 3,319 43 18 3,669| 3;206 Si o0 
BNC ANIME 202 1 3 1 72 39 12 | 191 241 a "e 
Leavenworth..| 3,157| 3,519 96 218 12|| 4,109| 4,162 49 31 4,606| 4,004 59 17 
Lincoln...... 978 962 21 b 2 à ,110 22 8! s 787| 1,382, 5 
inn......... 1,595 " 32 20 4 2,043, 2,279 21 1,380} 2,153 1,045 12 
Logan....... 66 337 14 4 2 176 319 9 23 175 27 n 1 
YON A 2,162] 2,536 20 6 2|| 2,865| 3,083 113 18 3,276| 2,860 S 8 
Marion....... 955 : 27 21 20|| 1,729) 2,263 38 6| 1,699) 2,285 ; 18 
Marshall..... 2,047 ; 53 3 4| 2,669, 3,413 47 6, 2,776) 3,052 " 24 
McPherson... 1,397, 2,3 110 36 12], 2,122| 2,640 70 3 2,324| 2,269 See 18 
Meade....... 176 276 4 SSC 09! 238 gas 89[ 203 104 1 
Miami....... 1,953| 2,076 14 21 4 2,401| 2,663 9 22| 2,0471 2,541 765 36 
Mosen 2260 t 20 20 13 3218 37433 | 30) 18 i GE 24 1,456 29 
Montgomery.. 2,260 ,84 2, , ; i ër? 5 29 
M s d 1,161| 1,160 20 2 1,326| 1,650 9 7 1,456| 1,484 DE 10 
1 1 ree 51 da 36 52 as 1 
1,766| 2,386 163 10 4|| 1,348] 2,761 49 8 1,911] 2,568 567 27 
1,770; 2, 35 52 15| 2, 279 2,424 23 33 2,601| 2,177 T 22 
410 517 97 44 6 511 32 12 GE 354 527 13 
845, 1,252 37 5| 1,212| 1,329 29 2 1,260 941 eed 6 
1,6371, 2,698 97 74 16|| 2, ,128 68 17 ...| 2,903| 3,482 34 
838| 1,348 84 13 16| 1 ,555 62 370| 1,325] 1,0 4 
$99| 1,3 46 63 11 1,367| 1,509 35 13 1,486| 1,256 UN 2 
616 141 31 14 3 4 7 635 499 boa 2 
1,206; 1,518 49 26 6 1,511 1,691 26 8 190| 1,374 1,316 15 
,460| 2,115 30 10 15 E 2,556 39 7 1,463| 2,308 817 5 
611 872 43 13 2 81 821 30 7 820 621 ee 11 
521 549 10 2 577 5 141 439 468 6 
1,958| 3,145 164 130 11|| 2,859| 3,769 76 24 ...| 3,373| 3,053 15 
1,337| 2,0 41 22 10| 1,925| 2,499 53 12 584| 2,033] 1,329 9 
2,223| 1,745 132 32 4|| 1,527| 2,013 130 29 1,731] 1,729 iss 7 
965| 1,691 31 9 6 1,279| 2,119 30 1,443| 1,890 EA 2 
642 56 7 10 927 20 159 817 812 6 
678 659 6 2 4 717 681 6 1 179 515 466 7 
977 7 2 810| 1,233 15 7 802 902 21 11 
1,668| 1,976 56 78 12|| 2,199| 2,245 39 37 2,334] 1,706 ur 9 
137 1 16 4 2 159 28 e Eé 91 161 1 
3,536| 5,149 270 183 13|) 5,144| 5,363 155 57 5,434| 4,122 ex 25 
56 107 5 1 T7 78 100 M 1 
2,642| 6,248 780 173 29|| 4,875| 7,667 127 50 5,508) 6,978 28 61 
333 465 11 9 6 44 10 1 114 283! 210 2 
269 373 1 2 418 380 5 14 goen 291 437 1 
1,390| 1,622 33 19 6|| 1,978| 1,770 60 1 ...] 1,885| 2,017 10 
859 997 74 2 1 1,139| 1,055 54 6 wank 701| 1,282 3 
29 57 5 4 2 36 50 1 s 57 55 SEI 1 
100 8 8 4 89 66 1 101 4 un Mas 
1,923| 2,480 91 53 6|| 2,982| 3,184 106 19 1,649| 2,015, 1,400 21 
419 413 28 17 3 1 4 4 41) Sad 3 488 2 








ee a 
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I.—Counties of Atchison, Brown, Doniphan, Jackson, 





Jefferson, Leavenwor th, Nemaha and ‘Shawnee. 
Chas. Curtis, Rep. eet pots eri DE CS 23,594 
John E. Wagner, Dn. i. eio reo S CR 13,774 
©. B. Harmon, Soe ......... ce ee rre 443 

Curtis's plurality ............o.o........ 9.520 


II.—Counties of Allen, Anderson, Bourbon, Douglas, 
Franklin, Johnson, Linn, Miami and Wyandotte. 


J. D. Bowersock, Rep 2 Maid. EE ARE 26.308 
Noah Bowman, Dem i laden fe cet ale ee n RIO CU 19,250 
F. A. Bryne, E TREN EAT er cae 123 
Bowersock's plurality................... 7,058 
IHI.—Counties of Chautauqua, Cherokee, Cowley, 


Crawford, Elk, Labette, Montgomery, Neosho and 
Wilson. 





P. P. Campbell, Replica RU 22,753 
A. M. Jackson, DeM..........o.ooo.ooooo... 18,690 
W. E. Morgan, S0G.....2.4 dia ae 941 

Campbell's plurality..................... 4,063 
IV.—Counties of Butler, Chase, Coffey, Greenwood, 


Lyon, Marion, Morris, Osage, Pottawatomie, Wa- 
baunsee and Woodson. 


d. SMe. Miller; KeD...oe we RE Serves 20,808 
T. H. Grisham, Dem.. ................... 44,361 
Cy CY Rolfe; EE de tiene 2 Ee wee Rin a 261 

Miller's plüralty.i.- vivere] 6,441 


V.—Counties of Clay, Cloud, Geary, Dickinson, Mar- 








shall, Ottawa, Republic, Riley, Saline and Wash- Judiciary.—H. . Mason, J. Pollock, A. L. 
ington. Greene, R. A. Burch, E. W. Cunningham—all Re- 
W. A. Calderhead, Rep................ .... 18,921 publicans. 
Andy Sherer, Fusion Dem................. 13,930 Legislature.—House, 94 Republicans, 31 Democrats 
August Eckwall, S80oc............... eere 623 and Fusionists; Senate, 33 Republicans, 7 Democrats 
—————— and Fusionists; joint session, 127 Republicans, 38 
Calderhead's plurality................... 4,991 Democrats and Fusionists. 
KENTUCKY. 
Governor, 1903. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
: : $ > 5 g 
g a o NH . d b : = -2 
County. cg e FR 5 :B ae vd Y g Ed EO 
AH = EN do du 9 5 = DN ya CO e BS ob 2 
o Q — o o ha e q . 
SA | ža | ER | wm Et. P ez ea | Sé EC Ka Eo 
2 E a !w da (8 12 id Te | m a z 
Addit. oi oss 1,442| 1,740] 45 2 1 1,452 1,713 51 18 1,345 1,612 40 
Allen....... 1,553 1,568 23 1 1 1,494 1,725 26 22 ,460 1,595 13 
Anderson 1,429 1,004 31 T 3 1,485 1,148 6 15 ,286 1,151 45 
Ballard...... 1,731 586 37 16| 10 1,877 670 17 12 ,670 495 9 
Barren...... 3,034 1,906 50 5 0 3,170 2,234 38 40 3,006 2,092 43 
Bath. ....... 1,716 1,367 5 0 1,836 ¿654 11 15 1,791 Bet? 23 
Bell........ 124 1,811 16 13 6 148 2,142 1 18 615 1,900 21 
Boone...... 1,761 561 12 2 0 2,302 759 1 12 2,317 781 13 
Bourbon..... 2,439 1,993 61 11 2 2,411 2,217 94 29 2,210 2,578 58 
Boyd........ 1,782 2,230 47 24 2 1,514 1,995 5 18 1,241 2,087 35 
Boyle....... 1,567 1,505 54 13 0 1,577 ,646 8 41 1,206 1,687 71 
Bracken..... 1,645 1,128 29 22 0 1,869] 1,318 5 21 1,762 1,226 14 
Breathitt.... 1,527 1,131 14 0 0 1,573 850| ...... 9 1,2751 877 5 
Breckinridge. 2,436| 2,371 32 3| 3 2,231] 2,534 46 26 ,202 2,276 43 
Bullitt...... 1,304 603 15 2 0 1,442 772 3 11 ,168 799 55 
Butler Pod ore 1,146 2,161 40 4 3 1,131 2,333 16 31 1,139 1,898 16 
Caldwell..... 1,496 1,590 30 14 3 1,475 ,8 50 15 ,530 1,544 24 
alloway 2,524 822 68 6 7 2,876 844 44 20 2,572 561 9 
mpbell... 5,048 5,254 53 634| 29 ,141 5,567 6 68 ,304 5,821 36 
Carlisle...... 1,403 492 46 9 0 ,587 53 11 37 1,624 390 16 
Carroll...... 1,447 585 40 0 2 1,808 149 1 28 1,778 685 26 
arter....... 1,624 2,362 33 3 6 1,720 2,482 7 16 ,065 2,440 39 
asey....... 1,241 1,710 yi 2 Ol e A E A | o - aei TPE 
Christian ,160 4,179 62 T b 3,264 4,418 19 28 3.145 4,525 66 
Clark....... 2,351 1,683 54 0 0 2,302 1,900 5 22 ,055 ,032 98 
Clay........ 703 1,651 9 0 3 681 ,948 8 9 TOT 12b 7 
Olinton...... 367 1,023 25 2 0 414 1,107 d 4 360 004 11 
Crittenden 1414|  1,806| 54! 0| 1 1,517 GE 26 23 1,576 1,574 9 
a) 
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KANSAS—Continued. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900, President, 1896, 
Me- 
County. Crad- | Bailey, (Emer: Allis- | Lath- Bryan, |, Me | Wool-| Deps. || Bryan, Bryan, | Bry 
dock, , , i Kinley,| ley, : Entes, y oe 
.&P ep f ep. Pop. Den Rep. | Pro. S. D.|| Dem Pop |M. R'a 
"Trego....... E 336 379 28] 1 1 361 360 21 2 340 25 E Se 
Wabaunsee... 698| 1,432 80 7 e 1,263| 1,793 28 4 972| 1,586 473 11 
Wallace. ..... 85) 229 5| 2| 2| "102 “212 6| ...| .124| “181  ... 6 
Washington. . 1,638| 2,259 12 45 4 2,252| 2,960 47 25 2,391| 2,514 $12 20 
Wichita...... 99 211 2 1 2 128 201 ss 4 dd 214 191 FE 
Wilson....... 1,406| 1,733 3b 46 5 1,711; 2,193 17 25 1,959| 1,852 Are 10 
Woodson..... 738| 1,227 25 9 Z5|| 1,115] 1,418 16 4 1,159] 1,285 $55 14 
Wyandotte.. 5,563] 6.398] 156 39 Lal 7,304] 8,133 11| 203 6,882] 6,852 Sch 11 
Totals.... 111, 7, 148115 159, ,242| 5 ,377| 3,603 6311[1162,601|185,955| 3,605| 1,605[|126 OS 345| 44,954] 1,240 
Pluralities....| ...... 42,094] ..... Dicta a | ERR 23. BOA vs ala Mos idas | 13 EE IAS 
Total vote... 286,507 _ _  —ć —ć 353,766 — S 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 


VI.—Counties of Cheyenne, Decatur, Ellis, Ellsworth, 
Gove, Graham, Jewell, Lincoln, Logan, Mitchell, 


Norton, Osborne, Phillips, Rawlins, Rooks, Rus- 
sell, Sheridan, Sherman, Smith, Thomas, Trego 
and Wallace. 
W. A. Reeder, Ben, 18,300 
C. M. Cole, Deli. ue S E Sa . 15,832 
A. M. Weed, Dolina 306 
Reeder's plurality....................... 2,468 


VII.—Counties of Barber, Barton, Clark, Comanche, 
Edwards, Finney, Ford, Grant, Gray, Greeley, 
Hamilton, Harper, Harvey, Haskell, Hodgeman, 
Kearney, Kingman, Kiowa, Lane, McPherson, 
Meade, Morton, Ness, Pawnee, Pratt. Reno, Rice, 
Rush, "Scott, Seward, Sedgwick, Stafford, Stanton. 





Stevens, Sumner and Wichita 
Chester I. Long, Hep. eva owes 30,123 
Vernon J. Rose, DeM............o.ooooo.oo.o 22,300 
Chris. Bisher, SoC...........ooooooooo.o.o.o.o. 14 
Long's plurality.................. SA 7,823 


VIII.—At large. 
STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, W. J. Bailey, Lieutenant-Governor, D, 
J. Hanna; Secretary of State, J. R. Burrow; Treas- 
urer, T. T. Kelly; Auditor, Seth G. Wells; Attorney- 
General, C. C. Coleman; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, I. L. Dayboff; Superintendent of In- 
surance, Charles H. Luling—all Republicans. 
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KENTUCKY.—Continued. ; 
Governor, 1903. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
- f * 5 i 5 a 
P g à a 2 SA A a i AO E & E l sa 
Cothty. e da E DECK B Sa à he) SÉ. nme ma 
~ | Be | 28 | ge) sees) a8 | ae (65 38 | dà | ES | E 
Q ny e o E A a Du 
& Ja IA IS la | A a ma E j| m | s 
Dee s) aMail gei igi] A apoj azasi dd Wi apal io ud 
Fdmonson. .. Kä L M4| a 5| 0| aser Lë > 2 1,294 577 
pcc BS ps E Au E so S3 d gu og 
ayette..... ¿9909 ed : , S ( 
Fleming. ..... 2.1671 Di 82 3| 0| 180} 2109 i| JW "iz 19385 
loxd....... 1,583] 1,181 36 1| 1 2'946 1'8 12 17 2.464 20176 84 
Futon. ....| Ta) + Si d A Tas E S| 22. Tal “63 4 
Gallatin..... D 304 D 9 Ol 1018 404l..... i s ast, abel A 
Garrard..... 1,533 1,251 53 3 0 2 039 1/465 2 22 1.852 1.411 35 
Grant....... 1,676 ,115 31 21 H 4159 2'013 89 40 4.699 1.628 53 
Graves n 4,174 1,809 25 T 1:938 2.213] 89 9 2002 1.874 31 
Grayson a see e 2,010 2,216 59 6 5 1.243 1.399 9 10 11142 1.380 1 
reen....... 1,230 ,856 20 2) H 1'430 1'982 10 27 1.369 1:802 1 
reno cs 1318| 1719 56 1) 3 222 £993) 18 — 20) Taes) Leg 18 
Hancock..... 94 ,105 31 1 1 3.059 2053 46| 42 2'848 1.88 | 58 
Hardin...... 2,122 1215 oi 2 0 se 2:058 S| S En rU Es 
Harlan...... 271; 1,8701 9j 9| = 2301) 1843 2| al 2,6900 1705 61 
ps A 2,629) 1480) 45, T ,937| — 2.140 7| | 16|  i951| 1:99 62 
og ies ,10 1,909 2H 20 1 '031 2'865| 16| 66 4'000 2750 9 
enderson...| 3,207| 2,100; 65) 28) 2 236 1,609| 131 26 2.1 ast 2 
nry....... ¿2571 114571 45 E T 506 gei 16| 28 1.928 "727 26 
Hickman. 1,636 2 ne re 3:321| 3,024 75) — 82| 3170, 2,490 54 
Ho Kee ES ides E EN "258 E 4i 2 189| 1,517 
on,.;.... E, D ==Qi H 
Jefferson... | 24,688] 19,313 196| 351) 294 20,8 3 SE SCH SE SE 29,107) 1,078 
Jessamine... | 1,509| 1,171) 108 d 0 1,565 1,326 i £ 428 1,343 48 
Knott....... 1,002 480 6 | 0 "976 2 806 al 5 33 2 237 15 
Knox....... 95 2,867 17 1| 1 1.420 1.036 6| 8 1.324 '955 10 
Larue....... 1,279 9 15 0 2 1198 2241 13 17 , 69 1.991 4 
Laurel. ..... 1,079} 2,106 23; 19; 1 1918 2'052 él 11 1,820 1,966 22 
Lawrence.. 1,838 1,679 29 j 0 Et ea? 3| 12 Gr GE e 
EE 681 0 "n 1 110 1.188 1) 2 81 913 3 
Leslie....... i 100 1,127 3 0 0 501 1065 1 3 388 813 1l 
Letcher..... | .456| 88 E Q 9| 148 2:311 20] 37|| 1,433) 2,348 20 
Lewis.......; 1,396] 2,318] 68 OS 1871 1,925 Ce 1,628 1,833 61 
Lincoln..... | 1,858] 1,599) 72 8 4 et: 906! 16 10 1,346 '872 48 
Livingston...) 1,4000 878}  21| :1| o Lëtz 2,6221 al äi $36 214 $ 
Logan.....- | 2861] 2294 63] 8. 4 '005 "an — dii 13 "969 763) 21 
SE | 7 20 P fl 100 e AE 9|  51| 2756 3,1001 74 
Madison: .... 2,905) 2,73 20 1 H EL? 1.391 1j 3 '833 LS 4 
Magoffin.... | 1,37 26 1 2070; ` 1:491 6| äi 1,873] 1575 42 
Marion...... 1,800 1,286 30 II, 1594 997 TN 20 1956] "588 16 
Marshall.... 1,590 93 48 1 0 "246 812 3| 4 "297 | 730 4 
Martin...... 240 730 93 0 1 2 952: 2.465 1 30 2,698 2,575 32 
Mason...... 2,115 2,030 80 9| . 8 020 2'506 1| 56 2955 2.284 31 
McCracken.. | 2,785) 2,147 83 8| 50 20201 1344 34 28 1,389 935 24 
McLean..... 1,401| 1,204 49 12 0 1470 "919 16 1 1519 781 30 
Meade....... 1,274 161 1 17 S '845 410 4 3 "636 359| 4 
Menifee..... 899 8 $ 1784| 1715 24 43|  1,745| 1.765] e 
Mercer......| 1,7 1560 6 dS. 1,050) 1162 8 7 908; 1:153 33 
Metcalfe..... 1.10 1,109 9 3! 5 '861 1794 19 194 oO 18 
Monroe. ..... 1092, 1i : 1,589| 1/533 l|  15|  L624 1484 35 
Montgomery. 1,499 1,185 38 6 0 1139 1:093 4 1:649 910 11 
Morgan...... 1,860! 1,151| 24 3 3 "857 > 493 86 28 1.700 2.217] 49 
Muhlenberg..| 1,948] 2434] 60} D? 1881 — 1:407 8 Uu 2223  1,440| 46 
Nelson...... 2,294 ed 34 3 1 1819 1282 1 | 21 1.878! 1.159 19 
Nicholas. 1,712) 1094] B1 | ue ,891 3,251 55| 45 2,679 2.053 58 
hio........ 3,172] o 9| 8 1:062 '86 3l 18 94 691 46 
Oldham..... H 863 A 1 3'380) 112 15| Däi 3,878| 1,088 38 
Oweh. esee. 2,862) SCH eil ai A "288 1,115 d 3 19 983 12 
Pendleton... 1,522) 1168) 5b! 25 5 1,86 on "| Hp Sok Sg 2 
BITE ur cigs 1,027 : a 1 1.97 2:990] ` 8 21 1.900! 2,141 13 
Pike........ 1,9831] 2,388] 38 9 x GC '696 4 8 '688 G23) vss. 
Powell...... 631 12 5 217 4 084 18 31 2.099 3,668 58 
Pulaski......| 2,208/ 3,868  5í| 20) 2 Ai en 3 9 666 449 
Robertson... 858 $ 10 0 1.0 0 1 637 > R46 1,480 iB 
Rockcastle... 873 1, 31 1 1 GA 905 B 850 67 10 
Owan...... 612 96; D y d 80 1.204 612 1.058 37 
pussel. ent 2590 15 S D? 2.039 2107 Bos 225| 2111 8 
Ba 2,645 1,8 47 9. dl PP LOT anpi astail TO $ E 
Simpson.... 1,471 1 39 S 1 : 1:174 82 2 4 Gen nr 21 
Spencer... 1,142 52) 17 1| ill  1ró86| i131 7 SI 1.186} 1.050 g 
Taylor non ` 1,801 1, M 37 0 1.8 8 1:825 ic f Ti 1,707 1.708 
odd. nee 1,864 18 1 64 5 , 11455 74 19. 1,838 1,20 
fi£g....... 1,438 1,249 33 17 d . 1,538 rto 5 14! 1.967 208 ? 
Trmble.... 1.248 325| 17 d Ais 1.434 ô 35 3:188 1.249 8 
Warren. 3.090 2,708 1 U E i 12 17 1.586] 1,573| 
Washington..| 1,667; 1,452 2d 0 Y 4 1.574 6 Dod 1,1 1,413] - 
Whyne......| 1,188 14 2 2| 2| E 1,840 3 2,47] 1.484 
URS E 37181 $ s > 3.634 P 3 862 3.130 : 
Y. ni AO ? , d x S SR : 
CREE 1,089 721 18 0 0 5 712 ay 
Wood.) ei 1809 38] 2| 2| -rB3| A0 3 24 ba a Eus 
ff ———— |——-———— ENE fen RS i D , 
“Potala, ... |229,014| 202,764| 4,800| 2,039| 608 284,899] 226,801 2011] 2,814 217,890 218,171 l 5,019 
Pluralitles..| 26,280] — ....] d cee ed ... ED M 1 
Scattering. . 67,547 445,861 


Total vote.. 439,225 4 
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CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 

Districts. Districts. 

I.—Counties of Ballard, Caldwell, Calloway, Carlisle, W. L. Cannon, Hep... v ii 7,639 
Critienden, Fulton, Graves, Hickman, Livingston,  J. W. Zachary, Pro........... le e 61 
Lyon, Marshall, McCracken and Trigg. 

o: a Jones Dem Locale Vra a e eis orn VER eer Cannon's plurality .........oooooooo.... 4,454 
inn eD.ss ua pd CRM EROR A ewes 
kai X Eti. , ; ' y VIII.—Counties of Anderson, Boyle, Garrard, Jessa- 
d: S. Kirkpatrick, Pro............ eene Ver mine, Lincoln, Madison, Mercer. Rockcastle,' Shel- 
COLLECTING uou vr aa $a 1 by and Spencer. 
James's plurality `... 1,301 rica eee eR caps ec Es 11258 

II.—Counties of Christian, Daviess, Hancock, Hender- W. Lowen, Pro................. ee. gh ar o 435 
son, Hopkins, McLean, Union and Webster. , — 

A. o Stanley, Dem BE Eege ES Gilbert's plurality ........... EENS Let 

D d ack, €D..oooooooonoooossocsossnoo ¿675 IX.—Counties of Bracken, Bath, Boyd, Carter, Flem- 

L. W. Cooper, Ee: seg CNN e SCH . 458 los, Greenup, Harrison, Lewis, Lawrence, Mason, 
3 HER ORA Nicholas, Robertson and Rowan. 

Stanley 8 plurality ecco] ||] n eoee 3,847 James N. Kehoe, Dem..... WR ded AAA 20,823 

I11.—Counties of Allen, Barren, Butler, Edmonson, W. H. EE Rep, eneen E 
Logun, Metcalf, Muhlenberg, Simpson, Todd and D. M. OB a EA aoee EE ER 

Varren. " e T AS 
am S. Bae. peni E or aae ge Sch 16.820 Kehoe's plurality .......o.ooooooomo.oo»o»»o. 2,266 
cKenzie Moss, Rep......... T "—— 96 X.—Counties of Breathjtt, Clark, Elliott, Estill, 
G. W. Milligan, "Beet, Zagreb E Ree 326 Floyd, Johnson, Knott, Lee, Martin, Magoffin, 
=o Montgomery, Morgan, Menifee, Pike, Powell and 

Rhea’s plurality over vert v ea RS 164 Wolfe. 

IV.—Counties of Breckinridge, Bullitt, Grayson, ies a e Mons e pes Au E vri 

Green, Hardin, Hart, Larue, Marion, Meade, Nel- F. M Lang, Pro. OSNON '245 
EE Ohio, taylor and Washington. n vá . à . , SCH 8 » 6 9 * 6 6 6 9 9 » 9 à à 8 o» * 9 ps eg ege 
5 e m z GIL, aseene a aa RE ER ao en e e .. sd , 
J. A. Bonsall, fro... es1  &Hopkins's plurality een 8,523 
Scattering 22: sees esi ach ee Meee PS ode 165 XI.—Counties of Adair, Bell, Casey, Clay, Clinton, 
= Cumberland, Harlan, Jackson, Knox, Letcher, 
Smith's plurality ......ooooooooomooooo.o»» 13,233 Leslie, Laurel, MONEO eL EE Perry, Pulaskl, 
Russell, Wayne and Whitley. 
V.—County of Jefferson. Vincent Boreing, Rep..........o..oooomoo»». 13,141 
i E DOD i658 Ss Ue. ases RS S M J. P. Harrison” Dem 5:198 
. S. Irwin, RED: ra rr se a e RR nn : ee E E Eh ebe : 

J. M. Tydings, Pro dO ee a SE 312 W. S. Stone, Pro........... eese rnnt 822 
; . Arnold, Soc. Labor............... s , 

F. R. Merkert, Soc............... Leen ee. 233 Boreing's plurality en 3,013 
J. D. Bradburn, United Labor............. 1,187 STATE OFFICIALS. 
Sherley's plurality ......... esee. 2.004 Governor, J. W. C. Beckbam; Lleutenant-Governor. 





W. P. Thorne; Secretary of State, H. V. Mecano 


VI.—Counties of Boone, Campbell, Carroll, Gallatin, Treasurer, Henry M, Bosworth; Auditor, S. . 
Grant, Kenton, Pendleton Pind Trimble. ” Hager; Ad: D. B. Murray; Attorney- 
D. L. Gooch, Den. c6 EE 13,987 General, N. B. Hays; Superintendent of Education, 
L. T. Applegate, Hen... 10,370 J. H. Fuqua, Sr.; Commissioner of Agriculture, Hu- 
J. Eckler ........... GEES ns 287 bert Vreeland: Commissioner of Insurance, J. B. 
G. I. Breil........ ENA unio 1,688 Chenault—all Democrats, : 
J. Tiermes... is cee ros A des 960 _ Judiclary—Court of Appeals, Ohtef Justice, T. H. 
n Paypter, Dem: ca a. ay EE Gol 
ooch? Hy eege ee E ,617 J. P. Hobson, Dem.; l. O. O’Rear, Rep: erk, 
cad cad Ser Samuel I. Shackelford, Dem.; W. E. poo Dem.; 
Ne i of Bourbon, Fayette, Franklin, Henry, T. J. Nunn, Dem.; Henry S, Barker, Dem. 


ham, Owen, Scott and Woodford. 


South Trimble, Dem................... Lees 12,093 


Legislaturé—House, 75 Dem., Rep.; Senate, 23 
Dem., 13 Rep.; joint session, 100 Dem., 38 Rep. 


LOUISIANA. 





























Presid't,1900 President, 1896. 
County. Mc- À Mc- i Palm: 
Bevan, Kinley||Pryan|Kinley|S. P.| er 

mE em. | Rep. em. | Rep, G. b. 
Acadia a DTT 2471| 1,082] 173| 61 11 
Ascension....... 824| 638 737| 681| 41] 43 
Assumption..... 584 507 344 983 87 40 
Avoyelles....... 951! 167] 1,657, 185| 29| 12 
Bienville....... 889| 65|| 1,491 26 25 11 
Bossier......... 635| 6|| 1,146 13 10 
Caddo.......... 1595 55|| 1,812 240| 45 68 
Calcasieu....... ,559| — 639||* 2,658 Kë 150| 30 
Oaldwell........ 283 68 610 2 14 3 
Cameron....... 185 12 254 25 12 6 
Catahoula...... 526 144 811 57 17 3 
Claiborne....... 885 34|| 1,757 17 86 24 
Concordia...... 362 17|| 1,085 48 82 7 
De Soto........ 923 17|| 1,940 130 23 26 
E. Baton Rouge. 837 149|| 1,412 528 69 58 
East Carroll.... 176 8 235 167 18 24 
Fast Feliciana.. 55-4 20|| 1,548 8 7 9 
Franklin....... 362 30 871 14 14 19 
Per cd de 350 156 780| 98| 25| 13 
Iberia.......... 1,030 668 93 322 69! 11 
Iberville........ 674 371 358 550 50 18 
Jackson........ 333 82 105 5 13 2 
Jefferson....... 1,282 59|| 1,383 289 63 9 
Lafayette....... Gin 838 825 135 32 18 
La Fourche,.... 1,2301 828|| 1,129) 246] 140 2 
Lincoln........ 517 61|| 1,241 16 24| .25 
Livingston...... 399 15 693 38 16 3 
Madigon........ 153 5|| 1,248 9| 27| 12 
Morehouse...... 61 853| 18! - 28j 7 
Natchitoches....|  845| 113|| 1,656! 22)  1l- 9 
Orleans...... ss 18 ds 4,546 17-733 6,612 1,058] 189 

Ouachita. ...... 4 : 2,112 56 38 


D al 
ke 





















Presid't,1900. President, e 
County. Mc- a E Palm 
A Bryan | CH Bryan 

Dem, inler || Dem. Hanes S. P. | ety, 
Plaquemines.... 1,502| 496; 44| 11 
Pointe Coupee, . 586 22 7113 382| 28] 24 
Rapides........ 1,420 319|| 2,600 102 AO 37 
Red River...... 462 6 832 20 6 5 
Richland....... 304 13' 706 50 11 11 
Sabine......... 548 521) 1,489 8 28 6 
St. Bernard..... 398 46 54 12 1 
St. Charles 435 47 270 15 11 
St. Helena...... us d 52: 51 8 
St. James....... 395 418 210| 1,369 48 43 
St. John Baptist, 33 90 180 523 16 21 
St. Landry...... 1,297 220|| 1,786 185 51 24 
St. Martin...... 538 113 679 59 17 7 
St, Mary....... 818 606 591 530 50 29 
St. Tammany... 515 159 636 285 3 93 
Tangipahoa..... 938 229|| 1,129 318 1 82 
Tensas......... 212 5|| 1,108 1 15 5 
Terre Bonne.... 740| 490 597 213 15 16 
nion. ...- EE 150 105|| 1,586 44 42 28 

Vermilion...... 625 871 702 141 55 
Vernon......... 522| 261 697 11| 24 5 
Washington..... 449 54 || 1,168 25 23 12 
Webster........ 604 9 T 14 78 19 5 
W. Baton Rouge.| 185 38 237 252) 27 26 
West Carroll.... 173 2 637 Gs 1 un 
West Feliciana..| 320 19 a12 25| 19) 19 
Winn.......... 293| 234 682| 13| 29 6 
.. Totals...... 58,671|14,233||77,175|18,32013,717:1,834 
' Pluralities. eee 89,438 I A ecc. | ...o .... 

67,904 101,046 


Total vote.... 





— o 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
Districts. 
I.—Counties of Orleans (part), St. Bernard, 
Plaquemines, 
Adolph Meyer, Dem............ cce 3,910 
O. S. Livandais, Rep............ cc ce nn 866 
Meyer's plurality..... -——Ó e 3,044 
II.—Counties of Orleans (part), Jefferson, St. 


Charles, St. James, St. John Baptist. 


Robert C. Davey, Dem......... SEN 5,014 
R. E. Lee, Rep......... ae 868 
Davey's plurality .....oooooooooooooo.... 4,146 
111.—Counties of Assumption, La Fourche, Terre 


Bonne, St. Mary, Iberia, St. Martin, Lafayette, 
Vermilion. 


Robert W. Broussard, Dem..... ars eg 
W. E. Howell, Rep.......o.o.o...». ocres TOT 
Broussard's plurality ................... 2,018 


IV.—Counties of Sabine, De Soto, Natchitoches, Red 
River, Caddo, Bossier, Winn, „Bienville, Webster. 
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ELECTION. 1902. 





Districts. 
Joseph E. Ransdell, Dem........... coo... 2,645 
H. B. Talliaferro, Rep................. dé 232 
Ransdell’s plurality ...................- 2,413 
VI.—Counties of Ascension, West Feliciana, Pointe 
Coupee, Avoyelles, East Feliciana, East Baton 
Rouge, West Baton Rouge, St. Helena, Living- 
ston, Tangipahoa, Washington, St. Tammany, 
Iberville. 
Samuel M. Robertson, Dem............... 2,124 
C. S. Herbert, "Fe ege a xu E es 673 
Robertson's pluraliay............... Nx. va 1,451 
VII.—At large. Counties of Acadia, Avoyelles, Cal- 
casieu, Cameron, Grant, Rapides, St. Landry, 
Vernon. 
A. P. Pujo, DEM 666s er ee rs 3,233 
G. L. Dupre, Rep...........oooooooo.o.... 545 
Pujo's plurality ......... ici 2,688 


STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, William W. Heard; Lieutenant-Governor, 











Phanor Breazeale. Dem........:2........... 2,567 Albert Estopinai; Secretary of  Stste, John 
S. M. Thomas, Rep.............. EEN 156 Michael; Auditor, W. S. Frazer; Treasurer, Le Doux 
; e —————— E. Smith; Attorney-General, Walter Gion; Superin- 
Braezeale's plurality.................. EC 2,411 tendent of Edueation, J. V. Calhoun—all Democrats. 
Judiciary—Chief Justice, Francis T. Nichols; Asso- 
V.—Gounties of Concordia, Caldwell, Franklin, ciate Justices, Joseph A. Breax, Newton C. Blanch- 
Tensas, Madison. Richland, Ouachita, Jackson, ard, Frank A. Monroe, Oliver O. Provosty. 
Lincoln, Union, Morehouse, East Carroll West Legislature—Only one Republican in the Legisla- 
Carroll, Claiborne, Catahoula. ture. 
MAINE. 
Vote for Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
m o e eee 
S 3 
O 3 = |H 
County. : : 5 E E: ! g j 
a E. & Ia : 3 E 3 d 3 d El A: 
ER & as a ; Ega = oe A > E del d au 
30 =O g © E EN 
Ed | Sd | ER | dà | BÀ | He | 36 | Ze | B8 | BA | ES! se | 4 
h = KG S e = E A cà = G 4 A 
Androscoggin ..| 3,996! 5,118 197| 137 3,182 4,688] 203 59 2,285] 5,548 228 31111 157 
Aroostook ....| 1,356| 4,918 66 1 1,030| 4,192 280 9 1,350| 4,879 34 239 42 
Cumberland ...| 7,097| 9,258] 1,138 442 .D5,1710| 8,824 337 129 ,059| 11,017 116 4 450 
Franklin ..... 886| 1,914 12 1,085] 2,235 65 129 831| 2,578 55 38 49 
Hancock .....| 1,954| 3,710 57 22 1,860} 3,432 69 27 1,558 ,306 235 51 119 
Kennebec ....| 2,449| 5,246| 244 61 3,410| 6,228 257 54 2,672| 7,889 135 191 106 
Knox .......| 3,230; 2,195 137 191 ,165| 2,762 74 64 1,683| 3,286 220 35 103 
Lincoln ...... ,419| 2,248 41 29 1,419; 2,212 48 9 1,126| 2,596 85 37 62 
Oxford ....... ,532 ,921 168 24 ,0 3,912 146 13 1,545| 4,779 132 67 159 
Penobscot ....| 3,724| 6,913 222 61 3,615| 6,873 237 36 3,592 ,414 439 133 91 
Piscataquis ... 694 ,108 201 9 824| 2,0 146 4 838| 2,842 166 46 36 
Sagadahoc SN 589| 1,631 206 304 1,025| 2,245 192 19 921] id 3 45 79 
Somerset ..... 2,100| 3,895 184 409 ,948 121 121 292 1,813| 4,696 205 97 82 
Waldo ....... 1,668| 2,641 102 27 710| 1,468 65 20 Sa 3,252 192 32 50 
Washington ...| 1,749| 3,282] 205 61 2,110| 3,705 110 16 1,819] 4.267 115 b 111 
DER. — NK. E ,84 ,001 112 93 ,04 6,949 235 65 ,362| 7,531! 94 174 174 
Totals.... | De 65, Sc 4,380| 1,889 sl ett 2,585] 878 Soc FEET 2,487| 1,570| 1,870 
Pluralities.. |  ....1 27,490] ....] .... e...) 25,019]. cece] o... seas 48,204] iil we ld E 
Total vote. | 110,457 Y 118,593 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
I.—Counties of Cumberland and York. IV.—Counties of Aroostook, Penobscot, Piscataquis 
Amos L. Allen, Rep......... eese — 16.232 and Washington. 
Seth C. Gordon, Dem................- «ee. 10,097 Llewellyn Powers, Rep.................... 16,356 
Fred L. Irish, Soe....... A asd s usd ad 538 Thomas White, Dem...................... 7,766 
———— Lyman B. Merritt, Pro..................... 1,080 
Allen's plurality ............ —— € 6,135 George W. Saunders, Soc.................. 123 
Scattering ...... RE O E d e tua 6 
II.—Counties of Androscoggin, Franklin, Knox, Lin- e 
coln, Oxford and Sagadahoc. Powers's plurality...................... 8,591 
Charles E. Littlefield, Rep..... pde te e... 17,297 
H. G. Foss, Dem.......... dr o a CEN AC 11,739 STATE OFFICIALS. 
Samuel B. Martin, Pro.................... av 707 
Scattering ............. e Wa goa Kcd Ferre o 7 Governor, John F. Hill: Secretary of State, Byron 
—— ——— Boyd; Treasurer. Ornamandal Smith; Attorney-Gen- 
Littlefield’s plurality ................... 5,558 


III.—Counties of Hancock, Kennebec, Somerset and 
Waldo. 


Edwin C. Burleigh, ReD..............o..».. 15,613 
Elliott N. Benson, Dem..................s* 8,032 
Fred A. Martin, S0C.......oooooooooooooo.. 605 
Scattering .00000000000000000090000000000000. 7 





Burleigh's plurality ......o.ooooooosoooo 


eral, George M. Seiders: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
A. W. Gilman—all Republicans. 

Judiciary—Supreme Judicial Court, Chief Justice, 
Andrew P. Wiíswell; Associate Justices, Lucilius A. 
Emery, Albert M. Spear, W. P. Whitehouse, Sewall 
O, Strout, Albert R. Savage, Frederick A. Powers and 
Henry C. Peabody. All Republicans except Justice 
Strout. l 

Legislature—House, 129 Rep., 22 Dem.; Senate, 30 
Rep.. 1 Dem.; joint session, 159 Rep., 23 Dem, 


rl ae 
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MARYLAND, 
Governor, 1903. President, 1900. President, 186, 
A H > j : > e 
RENE D ee 3 ; n a T WE tà Sd 
SSES gE | 39 | S8 | 28 | 38 | us | Ee | gel EB | BS del Ze 
JA | ae | Sa | Sa | S& | 5] 5 Ad Ba | Me | Sá | Zë 
E E e = E E si à G si 4 5 
Allegany........ 3,262| 4,225 4,528| 5,944 28b 2 18 106|| 3,911| 5,466; 238! 13 
Anne Arundel... | 3,083| 2,270|| 3,298| 4,045| 103 e e 1| 3,145] 4,030! 115 2 
Baltimore. ...... 8,774| 6,939 9,147| 9,351 349 17 72 56 7,121| 9,206 512 53 
Bali.more City 47,459| 40,553 51,979] 58,880| 1,261 67 205 617|| 40,852, 61,950| 1,903 446 
alvert......... SET 170 866, 1,414 36 1 SH 3 88 1,295 49 2 
Caroline........ 1,183] 1,460 1,174| 1,798 139 Re 4 8 1,065| 1,086 110 6 
Carroll......... 3,521} 3,221 4,025; 4,105 190 T 8 12 811} 4,048 209 6 
Cecll........... 2,018| 2,200 2,989| 2,960 95 5 8 11 2,909| 3,130 99 1 
Charles. ........ 1,109| 1,204 1,368 stl 19 1 és 6 1,372} 2,118 22 3 
Dorchester...... 2,294| 2,383 2,134] 3,369 129 6 4 5 2,633 ,04 127 2 
Jhederick....... 5,005| 5,340 0.824| 6,393 216 5 10 15 5,214| 6,353 279 6 
Garrett......... 918|. 1,714 1,283| 2,264 31 2 Sue 6 1,275, 2,060 41 2 
Harford........ 3,082| 2,645 3,509| 3,146 250 8 4 9 3,362| 3,373 292 6 
Howard......»... ,031| 1,257 1,905| 1,800 12 we 3 4 1,787| 1,978 59 5 
ent...... eens ,905| 1,706 2,0017; 2,426 65 1 2 4 1,981] 2.398 18 iex 
Montgomery..... 3,192| 2.458 3,679] 3,355| 102 3 6 9 3,460} 3,218 108 4 
Pr. George... 2.255, 1,900 2,787! 3,456 26 5 3 6 2,504; 3,25 25 Ge 
Queen Anne. .... 2,100| 1,195|| 2,5531 1,873 113 1 2 5| 2,519| 1,917 143 3 
Somersett........ 2,014| 1,527 2,019| 2,855 317 3 2 6 1,471] 2,044 19! 2 
Bt. Marg, een 1,121| 1,072 1.585} 2,089 17 io» 24 es 2,085 ,046 451 10 
albot....... ++: 19001 1,644| 2,233] 2573| 161 3 6 Al 2189| 2,543] 151 1 
Washington bers ,088| 4,256|| 4,865) 5,476 154 8 4 14|| 4,386) 5,428 197 1 
Wicomico......- 2,328| 1,898|} 2,793] 2,378 205 T 8 ..| 2,254| 2.023 314] 2 
Worcester....-.- '807| l551|| 2.451, 1,991! 247 2}. i| 1,962) 1,756) 379 6 
Totals...---|107.659| 94,772 122271 1198212 4,582) 147] 391] 905 104, 735|136,959| 5.918) — 58i 
Pluralities... 107857 s 13,941 um se a dens ..] 32.224 : hea 
Total vote..... 202,431 264.511 | ` 248,189 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
I—Counties of Caroline, Cecil, Dorchester, Kent, tles of St. Mary, Charles, Calvert, Prince George, 
Queen Anne, Somerset, Talbot, Wicomico and Anne Arundel, Howard. 
Worcester. S. A. Mudd, Hep .......... . o 9690680000000 r E 17,621 
W. H. Jackson, Rep... 17,968 R. H. Camaller, Dem.......... ee ec 12,781 
J 5 EHeged ‘Den. io aru ae OUS 16,179 S. R. Neave, Pro...........e ee ee en 545 
R. J. McAllen, Pro........ A UNS RET 5i doe Mudd's plurality ...........oooooo.ooo... . 4,840 
Jackson's plurality ..... EE 1,787 VI.—Counties of Allegany, Frederick, Garrett, Mont- 


II. —County of Baltimore, Baltimore City, Wards 15 
a and 16, Carroll and Hartford counties. 


F.C. Talbott, Dem..... diua ud oet e 16,971 
W. T. Page. Rep oe pes a ek o 2... 15,422 
H. N. Hanna, Pro........ douce wx ute cp cht 1,007 

Talbott’s plurality .........oooooooo.o.... 1,549 


111, —Baltimore City, 1st to 8th wards, inclusive; 9th, 
10th, 11th, 13th precincts of the 18th ward, and 
the 22d ward, 


F. €. Wachter, Rep........... ee Mak ee hares 15,214 
L. S, Meyer, Dem. eneen ae 15,031 
Wachter's plurality ............. eee 183 
IV.—Baltimore City, 9th to 14th wards, inclusive; 
1st, 2d, 3d, and 12th precincts of the 18th ward, 
the 17th, 19th and 20th wards. 
J. W. Denny, DOM iiss cee chess aret d eee 16,105 
C. R. Shirm, ReD....o.ooooooomoooommcscoo. 15,519 
Denny’s plurality .......ooooooocmoocmoo... 686 


V.—Baltimore City, 21st, 23d, 24th wards, and 4th to 
8th precincts, inclusive, in the 18th ‘ward, coun- 

















gomery and Washington. 


A. Pearre, Rep........... — ... 18,310 

eh F. Konneweg, DEM os 14,479 
J. C. Hopkins, PrOÓ..2 2 9243 e..........oÁ. . n ,063 
Pearre's plurality .................... ... 8,831 


STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Edwin Warfield; Secretary of State, Wil- 
fred Bateman; Treasurer, Murray Vandiver; Comp- 
troller, Gordon T. Atkinson; Adjutant-General, John 
S. Saunders; Attorney-General, William S. Bryan, Jr.; 
Superintendent of Education, M. Bates Stevens; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Lloyd Wilkinson; Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, E. Stanley Toadvin; Presi- 
dent Liquor License Commission, Max Ways. All 
Democrats. 


Judiciary—Court of Appeals, Chief Judge, James 
MeSherry; Associate Judges, David Fowler, A. 
Hunter Boyd, Henry Page, John P. Briscoe, S. D. 
Schumacker and James A. Pearce. All Democrats 
except Schumacker, Republican. 


Legislature—Joint session, 82 Dem., 41 Rep. 

















MASSACHUSETTS. 
ATA Governor, 1908. | | (| President, 1900.  I|lPresident, 1896. 
Count ag SC E El b E e E E 

ounty. ag of E ed e .8 Di Sa [a6] A] Se d Se 

S8 | S$ | 88 | ES | SÉ | sa | SA | Sé 2 EES 
y tá o O ry G d e |à |S T NX 2 
Barnstable............. 893] 2,957 12 91 54 749| 3.372] 88| 13 5 517| 4,456 
Berksbire.............. 6,381] 7,490 244 471 170|| 5,461 '980| 220| 117| 114|| 3,913| 9710 
Bristol... 10,127| 16,512 416 859 354|| 9,355| 19,396| 628| 291| 277|| 6,022| 21,629 
DukeS......ooooooooo..: 85 47 2 2 7 114 617| 391 3 1 91 691 
Essex... ueris Der 20,117| 28.496 735| 4,179 532|| 19,782| 32,924| 9541/2,701| 568|| 15,025| 37,041 
FrankliN.............. 1,907 03 78 358 108|| 1,874| 4,937 144] 42| 12|) 1,110 „871 
Hampden.............. 8,646] 10,514 319| 1,711 181|| 10,424| 13.757| 296} 494] 180|| 6.787] 16,064 
Hampshire............. 1,907| 4,52 114 4661 254 .892| 5.550| 213| 112| 48|] 1,608 1434 
Middlesex............- 32,940! 44,446 820] 3,819 597|| 29.476] 49,633/1,292| 751| 498|| 19,591] 57,281 
Nantucket............. 193 38 4 9 10 375| ` 11 1|.. 62 485 
OorfolK.......ooo.oo..... 8,078| 12. 260| 2,034 154| 7,922! 15,144] 373| 683|  89|| 4,990| 16,897 
Plymouth.............. 4.482! 9,354 199| 3,226 169|| 4,665| 10,813 308 1 $88 41|| 3,396] 13,405 
Suffolk.......o.oo.oo.... 49.925) 32,615 7371 5,635 234|| 47,534| 40.951 1311.38 506|| 31.744 ,63 
Worcester .......o....... 17,643 ; 621| 2,395 455|| 17,149! 32.412 128 Y 3b 254|| 10,855 85.579 
TotalS............. 163,700]199,684| 4,561 25,261) 3,278 156,999|238,866|6,20719,595!2,599| 105,711 218.976 
Pluralities e... ........o 35.984 e... neo nio. ..o.co [| so. nooo] oe. .S5.o02.eo oo jjonoeroooo| QA2,QUi loo eoo ¡A levees 96.00%... 265 

Total vote........... 396,479 ' 414,266 P 
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CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 


Districts. 

I.—Berkshire County; towns of Ashfield, Bernardston, 
Buckland, Charlemont, Colrain, Conway, Deer- 
eld; Gill, Greenfield, Hawley, Heath, Leyden, 
Monroe, Rowe, Shelburne and Wheatley, in 
Franklin County; towns of Chesterfield, Cumming- 
ton, Goshen, Hatfield, Huntington, Middlefield, 
Plainfield, Southampton, Westhampton, Williams- 
burg and Worthington, in Hampshire County; cit, 
of Holyoke and towns of Agawam, Blandford, 
Chester, Granville, Montgomery, Russell, South- 
wick, Tolland, Westfield and West Springfield, in 
Hampden County. ` $ l 

George P. Lawrence, Rep........... ^... ^... 14,093 


Henry M. Fern, Dem............. e. TA 9,949 
Mheodoré Koehler, S0e............ eee 1,259 
John Bascom, Pro Geh erg 801 
Lawrence's plurality.......... AR 4,044 
11.—Towng of Erving, Leverett, Montague, New 
Salem, Northfield, Orange, KT E Sunder- 
land, Warwick and Wendell, in Franklin County; 


towns of Amherst, ‘Belchertown, Greenwich, 
Granby, Enfield, Easthampton, Prescott, Hadley, 
Pelham, Sonth Hadley and Ware, in Hampshire 
County; cities of Chíeopee and Springfield, and 
towns of Brimfield, East Long Meadow, Hamp- 


Districts. 
Ernest W. Roberts, Rep............... s. 15,728 
Arthur Lyman, Dem................... ees 9,034 
William B. Turner, Soc ................e* 2,811 
Frank B. Jordan, Soc. Labor............. 814 
George M. Buttrick, Pro............... Vs 580 
"Roberts's plurality..............oooooo.. 6,694 


VIII.—Citiés of Cambridge, Medford, Somerville and 


` Woburn, and towns of Arlington, 


[ | Belmont and 
Winchéster. in Middlesex County. 
ep d 


Samuel W. McCall, M errr rr . 15,077 
Grenville S. McFarland, Dem.............. Kn 
Charles W. White, Soe, e ; 1,634 
Charles A. Johnson, Soc. Labor............ 614 
MeCa]l's plurality O UE EE TE ,205 
IX.—Wards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; precinets 6 and 


7 of the 12th ward in the city of Boston, and the 
town of Winthrop, in Suffolk County. 


John A. Keliher, Dem., Citizen............ 10,352 
Joseph A. Conry, Dem., Nat.............. 10,099 
Charles T. Witt, Rep ...... O que Ve 5,108 
Jameg J. Meyer, Soc coo. . roo TINA AMA 1,581 

Keliher’s plurality ........o.oooooo.ooo.. 253 


Y.—Wards 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 24, in the city of 


Boston, and the city of Quincy, and the town of 
Milton, in Norfolk County. ; 8 


den, Holland, Long Meadow, Ludlow, Monson, Willlam S. McNary, Dem..... enn 17,569 
Palmer, Wales, Wilbraham, in Hampden County; William Y. Towle, Rep oc... ..or.ono...e.o D 11,374 
towns of Athol, Barre, Brookfleld, Dana, Hard- John W. Sherman, Soc.................. .. 8,506 
wick, New Braintree, North Brookfleld, Oakham, MeNary's plurality ................ .. 6,195 
Petersham, Phillipston, Royalston, Warren and XI.—Wards 10, 11, 18 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, and pre- 
West Brookfield, in Worcester County. . cincts 1, 2, 3, 4, of the 12th ward in the city 
Frederick H. Gillett, Rep ................ 14,067 of Boston. 
Arthur F. Nutting, Dem .......... (ax. een 0,998 John A. Sullivan, Dem............ccco etn 16,333 
George H. Wrenn, Sol .......... A 2,719 ugene N. Foss, Rep...... suse Lu MEL 14,467 
Lucius E. Parsons, Pro ..... $e e are $c 39 eorge G. Cutting, Soc............ TORY, 2,230 
Gillett's plurality ............... e.s... 7,069 Sullivan's plurality ............o.oooooo.». 1,868 


III.—City of Worcester and towns of Auburn, Charl- 
ton, Douglass, Dudley, Grafton, Holden, Leicester, 
Millbury, Northbridge, Oxford, Paxton, Ponang, 
Shrewsbury, Southbridge, Spencer, Sturbridge, 
Sutton, Uxbridge, Webster, Westboro and West 
Boylston, in Worcester County. 


John R. Thayer, Decano wn am 14,382 
Rufus B. Dodge, Rep  .......... eee... 13,602 
Howard A. Gibbs, Soc ....oooooomo.r...... 1,00 
George H. Bemis, Pro ...... EHE 329 

Thayer's plurality ......... uva Ra RR 780 


IV.—City of Fitehburg and towns of Ashburnham, 
Berlin, Bolton, Boylston, Clinton, Gardner, Har- 
vard, Hubbardston, Lancaster, Leominster, Lunen- 
burg, Northboro, Princeton, Southboro, Sterling, 
Templeton, Westminster and Winchendon, Worces- 
ter County; the cities of Marlboro, and Waltham 
and towns of Acton, Ashby, Ashland, Ayer. Bed- 
ford, Boxboro, Concord, Framingham, Groton, 
Hudson, Lexington, Lincoln, Littleton, Maynard, 


Natick, Pepperell, Shirley, Stow, Sudbury, 
Townsend, Wayland, Westford and Weston, in 
Middlesex County. - 
Charles Q. Tirrell, Rep ec..0.00000000000000 15,660 
Marcus A. Coolidge, Dem........... ELE 10,564 
John F. Mullen, Soc .....oo.o.ooo.. — 21m 
Herbert S. Morley, Pro......... EGG ER UE 37 
Tirrel'S plurality .......... aud od eias 5,096 


V.—City of Lowell, and towns of Billerica, Burling- 
ton, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Dracat, North Reading, 
Reading, Tewksbury, Tynsborough and Wilming- 
ton, in Middlesex County; city of Lawrence, an 
towns of Andover, Lynnfield, Methuen and North 
Andover, in Essex County. i RT 


RA of Avon, Bellingham, Braintree, Brook- 


ine, Canton, Dedham, Dover, Foxboro, Franklin, 
Holbrook, Hyde Park, Medfield, Medway, Milllis, 
Needham, Norfolk, Norwood, Randolph, Sharon, 
Stoughton, Walpole, Wellesley, Westford, Wey- 
mouth, Wrentham, in Norfolk County: city of 
Newton and the towns of Holliston, Hopkinton, 
Sherborn and Watertown, in Middlesex County; 
the towns of Blaekstone, Hopedale, Mendon, Mil- 
ford and Upton, in Worcester County, and the 
town of North Attleboro, in Bristol County. 


Samuel L. Powers, Ben, enen nn 14,807 
Frederick J. Stimpson, Dem................ 30,303 
J. Haywood, Soc.......... Ni — . 2,683 
N. B. Johnson, Pro........... EAS 384 


Powers's plurality ............ — — a 


4,504 
XIII.—Cities of Fall River and New Bedford, and 


towns of Acushnet, Berkley, Dartmouth, Dighton, 
Fairhaven, Freetown, Rehoboth, Seekonk, Somer- 
set, Swansea and Westport, in Bristol County; the 
towns of Marion, Mattapoisett and Rochester, 
Plymouth County, and the counties of Dukes and 
Nantucket. i EEN 
William S. Greene, Rep.......... AN 43,565 
Charles T. Luce, Dem........... eese oes. (6,241 
Eliza Humphreys, Pro.............eeeeo o5» . 1,178 
Greene's plurality 8,324 


XIV.—Barnstable County, the city of Brockton and 


the towns of Abington, Bridgewater, Carver, Dux- 
bury, East Bridgewater, Halifax, Hanover, Han- 
son, Hingham, Hull, Kingston, Lakeville, Marsh- 
field, Middleboro, Norwell, Pembroke, Plymouth, 
Plympton, Rockland, Scituate, Wareham, West 
Bridgewater and Whitman, in Plymouth County; 


Butler Ames, Rep .....o.ooomoooomor.o.... 13,648 the city of Taunton and towns of Attleboro, Eas- 
John T. Sparks, Dem ............« c^. 12,765 ton, Mansfield, Norton and Raynham, in Bristol 
James A. Wilkinson, Soc......... Neser eh, 1,190 County, and the town of Cohasset, in Norfolk 
Joseph Youngjohns, Soc. Labor, enee? 253 ee a s M = M 
Ames's plurality ............. — Baad 888 ¡Millar O. LoverinB, ED, neess ee 410 
VI.—Cities of Beverly, Gloucester, Haverhill, New- eae We Sine PR ise said s uo 
D A palem, and "ne Mis ol en Charles w Gaffney Pro SER maes "512 
ox or ¿ anvess,. SSex, Zeorg own, rove an , " d . ` H d EE E Seege eeege Dee A 
Hamilton, Ipswich, Manchester, Marblehead, Mer- Jeremiah pone. Soc. Labor.......... e. | 460 
rimac, Middleton, Newbury, Peabody, Rockport, Lovering's plurality............ ern 8,963 
Rowley, Salisbury, Swampscott, Topsfield, Wen- STATE OFFICIALS. ee 
ham and West Newbury, in Essex County. — Governor, John L. Bates; Lieutenant-Governor, Opt- 
Augustus P. Gardner, Rep ................ 16,164 tig Guild, Jr: Secretary, William M. Olin;' Auditor, 
Samuel Roads, Jr., Dem ............. eac.. 12246 Henry E. Turner; Attorney-General, Herbert Parker. 
George E. Littlefield, Soc........ ees. 2,679 All Republicans. ^ a oA a A 
Willard O. Wylie, Pro....... SUA RAI E Wa “360 ‘Indiciary—Supreme Judicial Court for the Common- 
' P^ E ——— wealth, Chief Justice, Marcus P. Knowlton: Justices, 
er Gardnera plurality E 3,918 dames M. Morton, Joba en ibrop. James M. parket, 
[I.—City of Lynn and towng of Nahant and Saugus, in W. Fiammondó and Willam ©. Loring;.Clerk of. 
in Le junty; cities. of Everett, Malden and Court, Henry A. Sie ` AM Republicans. 


'. Legislature— House, 153 Rep. 84 Dem.,:;8 Soc.; 
Senate, 31 Rep., 9. Dem.; joint session, .184. Rep., 93 
Dem., 3 Soc. dd 


Melrose, and the towns of Stoneham and Wake- 
field. in. Middlesex County; city ef Chelsea and 
town of Revere, in Suffolk County. i 
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MICHIGAN, 
Governor, 1902, President, 1900. President, 1899. .: 
a >, E P D 
"EP D e & S E Ké a oa 
Counties, EE & leds Esl ge e Es | S25 | Es Al ES 
Q mo Ad SA E ido ae ek 1 i = A 
EA a FAKE ES F Ma | Sh | Žal Ea de 
A E IB 13] A zx |B | ala Is E 
Alcona...... 104) 505, 18] 1 145| 12 1| i| 3 42| 
Al OT... s ` 633 A 416 i 14 2 5 3 oe 
Allegan. ..... 1,716] $.462| 189| 19) 26| 3,283] 5, 289| 13| 281 2 
Alpena..... i 43 1.937| 82 1| 1,435, 2,283 32 3| 89 6 
Antrim...... 1,006 48 3 4 737| 2,583 81 14] 39 6 6 
enac HELL 0.0 658 709 3 60 eee 860 975 45 6 . 19 ..... 1 
araga...... 66 548 1 382| .808| 6 al 22] 252. 
Barry....... 2.321 ,592 : 3| 11| 2,896 9222 143 9| 10 2 3 
Bay. vede ,2: ,894 73| 24 ,09 6,46 236; 11| 23| 27 6 
Benzie....... 38 786] 227! T| ,3 8 14 2| 112 8 8 1 1.310 
Bertien...... 4,5751 5,630| 171| 163, 18| 4,956] 6,597|  188| 18] 103| 28 6 
ranch...... 1.997| 3.045] 141| 14) 19| 3.416/ 4. 107 6 8| 8 8 
alhoun..... 3.990 3.949] 213] 650| 43) 5.562| 6.226| 295| 22| 293| 32 5 
BsB ves] 2,2 ,361 189 28] -7| 2.826; 3,217] 131) 14] 17 5 
Charlevoix.. 295| _ 836 Zl ees 21 9| 2,26 84 TI 4 1 l 
Cheboygan...| 1,170| 1,475] 45| 13] i 1.397] 2.08: 40 3 6 2 i 'd 
ippewa 1j 2.294] 48] 13| 21 22 Ek 74 4 $ 3 
BEE A 9331 34, 2| 1 64: 1,189 34 1. 85s 2 
Clinton...... 1,863] 2.380] 1 10) 6 2.925 8,791! 1391 13| 15|..... 3.41 
Crawford.... 303 347 1 3 1 3 441 6 ri NOM 50 SC 
Dista $5 LE 2 ER He a g EDS p fee B oH 
icki n : ; : 
Faton....... 2.827] 3.416| 138] 27)....| 3,909| 4,808| 185| 171 19 4| 4,631| 4.271| 108| 66 
met...... 906| 1,597) 150| DU 1) 1.291| 2,351| 119| 19 6 1} 1,337] 1.727] 48] 69 
Genesee...... 3,544| 4,276] 259| 123| 14| 3.931] 6.486| 396] 25] 61 8| 4,914| 5,640| 102| 127 
Gladvin..... 255 644| 18].... 6 299 978 181. ...| 3| 32 323 748| 28| 13 
Gogebic...... 576| 1,408] 11T| 14| 29 676| 2,168 93 7| iil 10 837| 1.983| 48| 26 
Grand Travers 63 1.317 92 8 2| 12 3,126| 137; 10] 10 4 1.145 2.533| vU 72 
iratiot. ..... 1.729 3,208 147| 6 14 3.207) 4.261 497 23| GU 5] 3.972) 3.380) 72| 60 
Hillsdale. .... 2.149} 3,513} 248| 39] . 3 4,787| 255! 10] 27 4| 3.987] 4.566] 91| 78 
Houghton....| 1/279] 3.874| 234] 235] 71} 2.424] 8.082) 441 | 6| 36 9| 1,995} 6,139; 178| 225 
Huron.......| 1,800} 2.583, 116| 37| 3| 2.134) Seen 166| 13] 64 3| 2.808| 3,396 . 80 
Ingham...... 4,790| 4,603] 392| 33| 20| 5.102] 5,3531 282] 9| 24 7| 5.691| 4.966| 81) 111 
onia........ 3.291| 3.697| 253| 116} 12| 4,058| 5.101| 196 9| 29 3| 4,153| 4,589, 5| 59 
ae 501 10922 26, $ E SI 188 El 1| 2 H Séi i 3L. 
sabelo: Bati 20271 ol 3| 7 1,947 2970] Si 17| Aë 8 267| 2425| 29 A 
ackson.... .216 4.880 59| 23| 10 9.211 6.327| 332| 14| 28 8| 6.515. 6.209| 127| 149 
E A fj Se A 
AlKASKA. DI , ei À 2 
OMt.....o..- 8.292| 0,70€! 472 810 58 13.794 17,891| 816| 22| 101| 28| 13,584| 17.053| 318| 397 
Kewcenaw... 30 275 pA FEM 31 4 4l. ... 1 2 - 45 411 5 1 
Lak .......» 285 609 19 10 ce... 3 1 6 6 4 7 548 888 2 H 8 
Lapeer., ERA 1.147 2.543 16 ei 4 22 Lib 218 16 63 3.086 3.810 10 E: 
elanau.... e een (Daf! D , 
chivos: Sg 4.239 5.185) 1113| 32| 16 995 6,848] 34 39| 19| 16 ppro 6.861| 143| 14 
Livingston... | 2.505| 2,325) 133| 7 2,730 2.858 152 6 9 1| 2,996] 2.894] 76] 73 
siio: E SM 199 Saal 23) 04 
ACKINAC.... E : > j . : ) ec ; 
Macom UE 3,5121 3.568| 164| 15; 5 3-499 4,244 140 2 lle 3.400 4.153! 157 n 
anistee..... 1,744] 2.030| 73) 9| 10| 2,340] 3.146 90 5| 10 2| 2.487| 2.697] 9 35 
Marquette.... 830 $195 109 30 44| 1,476| 5,237| 181 4| 13| 33| 1,980} 5.110] 79! 100 
ASON. seeen 874| 1,355| aal 19| 13| 1.252| 2.186 Sé 2| 34 7 1.580 2176| 6 32 
ecosta...... 707| 1.579; 93] 3| 3| 1,376 2.504 8 4| 10 3. 1.915| 2.887 13 40 
enominee 1.146| 1784| 34| 24] 10| 1,543 $1221 39| A 13. 11 1499| 3.105; 47 22 
el Beat ds 20 19) D Län del 3| del 2 Mom Ps TH S 
€ "SP 5 € ; ecc Y 4 D * 
onroe "| gat] maed 191 33 idi 3.850 Dat 158} 20| 12: 7| 4.209] 4,053| 74] Bi 
Montcalm.... 1.378 2,638| 287 | 16| 2.638| 4.826) 149{ 12! 20|.....| 3.631] 4.523] Sr 60 
fuskegon....| 1,912] 3.672] 79] 201| 33 2.501 5.247] 128 7| 56| op 3.1101 4.682| 83} 71 
ewaygo....- 948 1.591 95| 1| 5| 1,428] 2.612) 121 4 3 1| 1.943| Gen 30| 44 
kland..... 4,9011 4976| 251| 42| 10| 4,968| 6.174| 458 7| 30 2| 5,352} 5.840] 180| 129 
enna...... 675| 1,387, 231| 22| 11| 1.200] 2.406] 188 9| 13 5} 1.637| 2.534| 61} 113 
gemaw..... 438 842] 30| 3| 2 518| 1.186 41. ...| 56 4 60 (93 M 18 
Ontonagon... 427| 1,003 6 51 8 430 982 14]. 2: e: 2 416| 758! 2 N^ 
Osceola eee 451] 1,524| 111] 8 4 880| 2,635 178 5| 7 5] 1 178 2,2701 68| 52 
Ge ees $8. Gal ër "8l 78. Aë ul séi "3| tal "i| ën ¿08 14 id 
ttawa......| 1,680) 3,734| 161] 14| 58| 3,064) 5,334| 145 8| 25| 10| 3.549| 5.202| ii: 67 
esque Isle. . 566 WER 1 11 6 494| 1.332 17 3 4 5 T 154 10 8 
ommon. . 206 238| . 7) 3 175 p 328 Bl wes A lose’ 41 28 3 4 
aginaw..... | 0.835| 6.410| 199| 793| 87] 7.618] 8,414| 208| 50] 427 8,7921 8.362| 18 5 
O Dél ei MB dj d 734 fu] 4 d 1j 2 Sate) 3| D 
chooleraft...) e #98 9 819! 851| af! 18| gassi Basil 399 A 7| aos! Al dëi E 
hi 8 à 
t. Clair,....| 5,172] 5.4721 177| 85] 30| 4.405 5.427 19 8| 50| 19| 5.127| 7.164| 16 
t. Joseph....| 2.619] 2.335) ,75| 7| 15| 3,293| 8,19 1 28 4 2| 3.968| 3.185 91 
wcola...... 1.633 :077| 846| 27) 1i .650| 4,74 30 13| 14| .S| 3. 4.275| 87 8 
an Buren... 3 710; 132| 32| .7| 8.235] 4.89 1501 31| 22 9| 3.982| 4.506 d Ke 
Washtenaw...| | 6.0 8,548| 214 2 17 Bure 5.37 22 4 -6| 5,3411 5 gp 21 310 
Wayne....... $9.292| 91.659| 707| 286| 221| 28,4161 36.745] 55 63| 370| 380 26. 16. 36.61 951 
Wexford..... 574] 1.286) 92| 8] Bj 1.019] 38,520) 118] 4| Dj 1,359 , 49 
Totals. ..|174,.077/211.261111326]|4271;128: TK CETT 11.859| 833|2:826| 903|236,714|293 582:6,879/3,025 
luralities....1..... ew exem eeecol]eccc]jococco 104.5 44.378 cs... lqo...o Tr "e... “ee. "EE DU ..... 
e otal vote, rr D SE d d PW , -- san x 321 0. 977 d EE 
CONGRESSIONAL BLSDTION, 1902. 
Districts. | l Districts. . l m cO | s 
I.—Wards 1 to 15 and ward 17 in the city of Don Iti. see E Branth, Hillsdale, Kalamazoo, Gá)- 
Join B. Gorlise, e demas Washington Gardner, Ze 18,241 
: S E EE am d b a 1 arner D ampson, A CT. e naeeeeneéhoeéee ¡9 
II—Counties of Lenawee, Monroe, Jacksoi, Washté- yy —Counties of St. Joseph, Cass Berrien. Van 
naw, Wayne, 10 townships city of Wyandotte. Buren, Alle an, Barry. ÓN E (T. 


y SE 
Charles E. Townsend, Rep a eege e op eeeeeeee 22,098 Edward L. amilton, Rep. Sis EH 
Frederick B. Wood, Dem........ dress 18,390 Thomas O'Hara, Dem... ee 9,90 


———À re —MÀ M —— —— MÀ MÀ a aa 
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Districts. 

V.—Counties of Ottawa, Kent, Ionia. 

William Alden Smith, Hen. ciar ee oes 19,040 
Myron H. Walker, Dem. reo ados 11,5 


VI.—Counties of Oakland, Genesee, Livingston, Ing- 


ham Wayne, 6 townships, 3 wards city of De- 
roit. 

Samuel W. Smith, Rep...............- es 23,869 
William H. S. Wood, Dem... hm 18,300 


VII.—Counties of Macomb, Lapeer, St. Clair, Sanilac, 
Huron, and townships of Grosse Pointe, Gratiot 
and Hamtranck in Wayne county. 


Henry MeMorran, Rep............. cnet n 17,830 
Martin Crocker, Dem................... 12,481 

VIII.—Counties of Clinton, Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
Tuscola. 

Joseph W. Fordney, RepD.................. 17,392 
Henry M. Youmans, DeM................. 11,389 


IX.—Counties of Muskegon, Oceana, Newaygo, Ma- 
son, Lake, Manistee, Wexford, Benzie, Leeianaw. 


Roswell P. Bishop, Rep..................- 14,502 
Daniel W. Goodenough, Dem... wexvorru 6,166 
X.—Counties of Bay, Midland, Gladwin,  Arenac, 


Ogemaw, Iosco, Alcona, Oscoda, Crawford, Mont- 
morency, Alpena, Presque Isle, Otsego, Cheboy- 
gan, Emmet. 


Governor, 1902. 
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Districts. 


George A. Loud, Rep 


Michael O’Brien, 


Traverse, Gratiot, 


Dem 
XI.—Counties of Antrim, 


e.......o. o... rn... .....010.. 


Charlevoix, Clare, 


Isabella, Kalkaska, 


Missaukee, Montcalm, Osceola, Roscommon. 


Archibald B. 
David J. Ervin, 


Mackinac, 


Dickinson, Baraga, 


Darragh, 
Dem 


XII.—Counties of Delta, 
Ontonagon, 


Schoolcraft, 
Marquette, Menom 
Houghton, Keweenaw, 


Luce, Iron, Gogebic and Isle Royale. 


H. 
John Power, 


Olin Young, 
Dem 


STATE 
Aaron T. 


Governor, 


Alexander Maitland; Seeretary of State, F. M. W 
CR ieee here 
om- 


ner; Treasurer, 


Charles A. Blair; Auditor, 


Daniel 


OFFICIALS. 
Bliss; Lieutenant-Gove 


McCoy; 
Perry F. Powers; 


Grand 
Mecosta, 


18,174 
1 


, 


Chippewa, 


inee, 


Alger, 


to 
ba 
bo 
Kä 
Va, 


rnor, 
ar- 


missioner of Lands, E. A. Wildey; Superintendent of. 


Public Instruction, Delos 
Judiciary—Supreme Court: 

Justices, Joseph Moore, Wm. 

Montgomery; Clerk, Charles 


10 Dem.; Senate, 81 


Hooker; 
(numus B. Grant. R. 
Rep., 


1 Dem.; 


MINNESOTA, 


President, 1900. 








* | R 

SS 1, 
Beltrami....... 789) 1,993 160 31 49 767} 1,339 18 27 
Benton........ €88 964 20 9 6 151 819 15 25 
Big Stone...... 530 988 21 59 9 644| 1,081 89 5 
Blue Earth..... 1,157| 2,903 50 154 21 2,254] 3,647 230 68 
TOWD......... ,110| 1,402 30 28 15 1,471 ,695 50 35 
Carlton........ 528 961 9 12 27 467| 1,119 23 14 
Carver......... 1,123] 1,488 '16 17 2 1,146} 1,775 34 20 
CABS cies dese 347| 1,137: 31 22 21 518| 1,074 21 29 
Chippewa...... 603] 1,167 35 51 7 707| 1,432 67 35 
Chisago..... .. 456| 1,657 3 8 6 411 ,954 26 26 
E (ke hi 696| 1,561 131 Vi 24 1,165| 1,903 103 26 
COOKS iow cer vs 59 128 6 9 6 65 81 6 1 
Cottonwocd..... 252| 1,203 19 49 Ji 547} 1,368 73 7 
Crow Wing..... 725| 1,824 40 44 48 804| 1,803 45 18 
akota........ 1,744] 1,621 28 73 17 1,878| 1,904 143 49 
Dodge......... 372| 1,359 15 Ti 3 674| 1,611 181 6 
Douglas........ 1,041| 1,515 29 44 8 1,194} 1,917 75 12 
Fairbault....... i 677) 1,849 9 113 3 936| 2,910 245 22 
Fillmore....... !  665| 2,200 229 117 12 1,364| 3,741 211 34 
Freeborn....... 736 ,249 25 128 D 838| 2,934 171 10 
oodhue....... 1,372] 3,233 6 100 13| 1,125, 4,894 169 26 
Grant.......... 24 849 30 57 eT 456| 1,062 13 15 
Henncpin...... 15,177| 21,905 150 515 643¡| 14,498] 26,902 781 631 
Houston........ 51 1,255 6 50 4 884| 1,765 12 11 
Hubbard....... 427 905 29 32 9 864 1,009| 29 20 
Isanti.......... 817 931 5 23| 11 504] 1,525 39 21 
Jtaska......... 497 1821 16 181 28 413 770 13 9 
Jackson........ 690! 1,502 21 69| 9 993| 1,751 83 24 
Kanabec....... 329 559 5 9 3 210 658] 11 9 
Kandiyobi...... 751| 2,026 311 71 S 1,204| 2,343| 84 8 
ittson........ 610 1954 36 37 11 562 885 30 22 
n qu Parle.. 442) 1,475 39 59 D 642| 1,924 101 19 
mE 444 395 4 13 43 278 639 20 8 
tes usur TA 1,8351 1,883 47 83 26 1,858| 1,941 103 45 
Lincoln Sar e ets 854 846 100 Di D 528 866 50 6 
CNet ESSET 534| 1,784 69 911 11 819| 1,844 111 16 
McLeod........ 1,538 ,909 19 119 4 1,540| 1,691 110 31 
Marshall....... 839| 1,173 144 73 10 905| 1,457 70 4 
Martin......... 1,131] 1,580 14 110 7 1,238; 1,819 235 31 
Mesker........ 1,415 ,615 19 56 1 1,300] 2,032 108 12 
Mille Lacs...... -591 931 23 27 9 358 ,012 56 10 
orriscn....... 1,919} 1,780 20 551 16 1,838] 1,880 63 24 
Mower......... 597| 2,090 35 64! 12 1,081| 3,076 159 25 
Murray......... 161| 1,098 25 20 2| 816] 1,358 51 11 
Nicollet........ 887| 1,380 10 47 9: 858| 1,684 64 14 
Nobles......... 8711] 1,515 20 83 Si 1,101| 1,709 137 14 
Norman........ 362| 1,2081 212 152 19! 964| 1,492 281 41 
Oimsted........ 1,569] 2,157 27 108 12 1,597| 2,818 131 21 
Otter Tail...... 1,589| 2,940 678 332 15 3,257| 3,446 440 56 
Pine........... 896 978 13 23 20 726| 1,121 23 17 
Pinestore...... 400 986 114 43 5 692| 1,112 50 4 
Polk........... 1,440! 2,993 615 213 78 2,533| 2,863 161 186 
Pope........... 2€2| 1,388 30 41 1 481| 1,174 57 5 
Ramsey ........ 10,439] 11,973 15 235 416|| 10,931| 15,384 449 359 
Red Lake....... 766 ,080 143 25 50; 1,165 823 41 67 
Redweod....... 509 ,890 31 67 7 | 918| 2,127 110 34 
Rave ce ware gen 1,145| 2,412 55 83 8| 1,826| 2,809 146 41 
A ,005, 2,386 24 80 18 1,688 ,924 152|. 70 
Róck.......... 369 974 19 39 3. 513 ,234 13 9 
Roseau........- 516 T23 104 38 25: 537 632 18 4 
St. Louis....... 4,270] 5,901 69 114 140|| 4,667| 8,851 181 82 
COLL. Lise x eres ,331 78 8 16 7:\ 1,588 996 23 26 
Sherbourne..... 264 74 15 20 4: 373 931 49 7 
Sibley......... 1,021] 1,296 16 23; 4i! 1,272| 1.736 45! 28 





B. 

Hopkins—all Republicans. 
Legislature—House, 90 Rep., 
joint session, 121 Rep., 


Chief Li Fran 


11 Dern. 














President, 1896. 
| 
l 


Fall—all Republicans. 


k A. 


Carpenter, 





Mc- Lever- 
Bryan, : 
Dem. Binley d PE 
344 855 17 
| 191| 1,553 24 
j 985| 1,479 49 
7 213 202 3 
6| 867 778 8 
bi 142, 1,048 54 
164 2,744| 4,055 150 
5 1,469| 1,807 42 
4 543| 1,169 13 
6 1,268| 1,856 13 
6 211 351 6 
7 1,037| 1,310 33 
7 437| 2,558 18 
4 1,908} 1,594 43 ' 
1 107 81 3 
2 810. 1,242 47 ` 
12 1,066] 1,701 59 ; 
23 2,210| 2,147 90 | 
4 911 1,900 S6 
4 1,361 1,976 58 i| 
8| 1,107| 3,116 82 
9 1,939| 4,185 167 
3 1,179! 3,400 99 
17 1,426] 5,748 118 
9 339} 1,002 167 
283 || 20,505" 26,786 450 | 
WW 991] 2087 47 | 
4 344 364 4 
9 730| 1,490 ae 
11 724 826 5 
Cl 1,150] 1,558 29 
8 256 484 10 
4 1,638: 2,181 38 
2 76 75 23 
6 932| 1,020 37 
9 320 595 6 
13 2,0031 2,235 65 
2 703 674 31 
4 1,351 1,623 67 
9 ,653 ,595 43 
6 1,222| 1,200 15 
8 1,327| 1,739 93 
6 ,538| 2,094 51 
5 456 971 13 
12: 1,734| 1,960 51 
f 407! 3,379 85 
2 1,054; 1,204 21 
6 837| 1,803 32 
2 1,204 ,568 48 
1 1,304| 1,382 83 
6 1,741} 3,201 83 
54 4,4821 8,544 162 
11 875| 1,15 13 
a 019 86 17 
27 5,054] 2,855 69 
5 688; 1,773 43 
E 12,048| 17,522 177 
12 1,123| 1,818 31 
15 1,978| 2, 51 
10 2,002| 3,483 103 
4 765| 1,209 28 
1 527 287 6 
109 1,412| 9,810 92 | 
9i| 1,706| 1,126 29 
ee! 536 1,008 18 
6. 1,251 1,826 19 
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MINNESOTA.—Continued. 


Governor, 1902. e m President, 1896. 





















































County. : Van |Neigh-| Scan-| Van Woo Mal- Mc- Lever- 
Rosing| Sant, en, | lon, | Lear, Bani Kinley, i Debs, EY Bryan, | Kinley,| ing. 
em. | Rep. | Pop. ! Pro. | Soc. m. | Rep. | Pro. | Se D. Dem. | Rep. | Pro. 
AMORE 3,492| 2,350 49 49 20 4,244| 2,460 119 62 4,911| 2,873 43 
Rte reeset 1,370 1,705 14 84 5 e 188; 1,83 107 11 e 1,248| 2,044 80 
M UAR 568 894 33 29 4 '682 1,03 50 13 b '685 981 
WEAR ER 1,312] 1,419 41 60 8 1,028| 1,378 61 20 1 1,222| 1,273 40 
PP: 1,160 2. 150 31 135 16 1,487, 2,212 192 28 11 1,739| 2,043 98 
e E 405 '510 8 61 8 120 168 30 T 2 963 6 E 
Sue is ieri. 1,441 1,935 13 78 16 1,406| 2,114 110 20 15 1,630| 2,530 76 
dco: 369 "881 10 17 5 448 949 36 11 1 534 874 25 
qute 1,1129| 1,430 25 45 12 1,155| 1,744 51 27 6 1,244] 1,902 57 

Washington.... | 1,739, 1,989 9 23 5 1,279 ,984 41 37 10 1,558| 3,995 47 

Watonwan...... 448| 1,059 6 31 2 509| 1,509 66 10 4 586 ,622 23 
Hn... 342 7 32 36 19 663 812 51 25 9 855 631 21 

io 2,807) 2,919 32 44 233 3,436} 3,305 87 62 90 3,528 ,935 69 
TI 1,345| 2,026 18 77 7 1,888 ,153 100 46 6 SG 3,312 49 

Yel'w Medicine. 485 ,407 35 11 9 163 ,743 111 20 6 1,015 1, 578 63 
Totals..... 189. 99,876[187, 4511, 4,821| 5,765 E 510[1112,9011190,461 SE 8, as 1,329 ||139, ent NC SOU 4,365 

Pluralities. . . E aet exc 108 ¿dle GE Ee 560) cl web ` emisso eyes] Es 
Total vote....i 210,363. 16,311 331,492 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 

Districts. Districts. 

I.—Counties of Dodge, Fillmore, Freeborn, Houston, As J. Volstead,. Fe. A Su NN EE e xw . 20,826 
Mower, Olmsted, Steele, Wabasha, Wascea, A. O. Forsberg, Pop..........o.oooooo.o oo. 5,397 
Ww inona. E VIII.—Counties of Aitkin, Anoka, Carlton, Cook, 
James Tawney, ReD......oooooomomomooon». 19.579 Isanti, Itasca, Kanebec, Lake, Milllelacs, Pine, 
Peter McGovern, Dem.................... 12.356 St. Louis. 

II.—Counties of Blue Earth, Brown, Cottonwood, J. A. Bede, Rep............. eene 14,013 
Fairbault, Jackson, Martin, Murray, Nobles, M. L. Fay, De... oops as 8,882 
Pipestone, Rock, Watonwan. IX.—Counties of Becker, Beltrami, Clay, Kittson, 

James T. McCleary, Rep................. 16,100 Marshall, Norman, Otter Tail, "Polk, Red. Lake, 
€. N. Andrews, Dem. VIV CL qs 9,234 Roseau, Wilkin. 

III.—Counties of Carver, Dakota, Goodhue, Le Sueur, Halvor Steenerson, Rep... 18,055 
McLeod, Nicollet, Rice, Scott, Sibley. N. T. Moen, Pop... 6,7 
Charles R. Davis, Rep................... 16,700 Alexander McKinnon, Dem................ 4,572 

C. C. Kolars, Dem. cid occ EE 10,996 

IV.—Counties of Chisago, Ramsey, Washington. Steenerson’s plurality.........o........... 11,271 

Fred C. Stevens, Disiasicanrar need as e ,404 Á 

John L. Gleske, Dem... 11,412 STATE OFFICIALS. 

ets dl of Hennepin. . Governor, Samuel R. Van Sant; Lieutenant-Gov- 
John Lind, Dení...:..::2-22:.9 949 E 19.663 ernor, Rav W. Jone8; Secretary of State Peter E. 
Loren Fletcher. ED. . voir» Y are 6% 17.800 Hanson; Treasurer, Julius H. Block Auditor, S. G. 







VI.—Counties of Benton. Cass, Crow Wing, Douglas, 


Iverson; Attorney-General, W. B. Douglas: Commis- 























Hubbard, Meeker, Morrison, Sherburne, Stearns, sioner of Railroads, Charles F. Staples, all Repub- 
Todd, Wadena, Wright. licans. 
C. B. Buckman, Be dob d RAD A IN ACER RC 17,879 Judiciary—Chief Justice, Charles M. Start, Rep.; 
J. A. Du Bois, Dem................. eee 13. 676 Associate Justices, Calvin L. Brown, Rep.; John A. 
VII.—Counties of Big Stone, Chippewa, Grant, Kan- Lovely, Rep.; Charles L. Lewis, Rep.; L. W. Collins, 
diyohi, Lac qui Parle, Lincoln. Lyon. Pope, Rep.; Clerk, C. A. Pidgeon. 
Redwood. Renville, Stevens, Swift, Traverse, Legislature—House, 104 Rep., 15 Dems.; Senate, 52 
Yellow Medicine. Rep., 11 Dem.; joint session, 156 Rep., 26 Dem. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Primary Vote for Governor, 1903.* President, 1900. President, 1896, 
August 6. August 27. Mc- ` M 
Bryan Barker Bryan meer 
Varda- . Varda- ' | Kinley, K > | Kinley, 
nian: LES | Orte | Noe. || Wan. | Crit. || Dem. | "Rep? | Peo. || Dem. “Rep” Critz. | Noel, mán: | Critz. Dem. Rep Peo Dem Rep: 
MUI 564 369 59 623 Adams.............| 5604 | 369] 659, 623| 318 | 530) 113] 14 | 496 | 174 13 14 | 496 174 
"re 1,074 512 166 1,234 558 773 88 19 | 923 63 
ree des 445 606 245 660 644 772 27 44 | 142 22 
Wee PONUNT 936 269 934 1,270 906 1,121 138 44 950 166 
bilca adiuva 575 112 102 657 150 621 66 4 616 116 
— ore 259 290 44 340 219 392 183 SS 338 116 
o 873 442 266 1,050 605 868 13 30 800 33 
EA ated 899 261 407 962 56 712 69 80 749 79 
as 895 177 205 959 270 470 52 139 567 75 
bp Erin 437 557 376 659 741 599 98 113 511 56 
a 6147) 347 325 83 412 331 373 17 8 509 16 
a Ses 167 102 913 301 833 616 17 8 832 1 
ETIAM 162 817 159 273 833 690 22 18 620 36 
xac aes d 258 318 10 34 271 266 106 6 347 91 
"n EECH 946 786 120 1,632 1,147 1,314 54 50 1,342 60 
AIEO 631 400 439 935 589 542 206 6 688 13 
bead epe a 567 441 168 695 452 734 51 9 841 59 
EE 403 326 308 558 414 403 36 40 386 18 
Vekex ois uM 48 373 138 86 470 139 65 a 265 m 
A 300 55 343 405 320 481 28 5 456 20 
P Ra kde ia es 202 353 117 337 339 314 67 6 344 49 
m 808 464 241 192 651 619 142 11 234 15 
ARS 1,095 544 605 1,234 985 1,378 66 13 1,598 144 
See E 485 122 1,005 110 162 906 39 14 942 T4 
MM TIENE 46 128 5 55 122 85 13 1 97 34 
Riu E 693 439 120 867 991 824 107 15 882 39 
—— as 387 539 130 364 452 423 167 9 712 181 
EE 118 621 538 369 871 740 32 22 794 23 
edd puede is 399 ,354 131 518 358 492 12 1 624 51 
EE 389 977 379 794 911 630 196 56 697 89 
CRD ails Ss Set HAN 500 735 170 675 767 688 90 73 766 149 
Pais a di QA 128 901 865 921 993 1,025 89 14 1,279 131 
e pu Se i 1,038 1,078 558 1,386 1,260 1,424 41 49 ,651 99 
EE 183 380 505 470 550 533 120 20 688 176 
SE 429 497 618 676 920 997 26 20 929 94 
er er ee ee ere 1,094 358 582 1,527 607 1,032 63 32 1,092 Du 
GE 512 48 148 '526 164 431 6 7 "316 Ps 
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MISSISSIPPI.—Continued. 


E Primary Vote for Governor, 1903,8 — 





Pregident, 1900. President, 1896, 











August 6. —_ August 27, — Mc- Mc- 
County, — "rege ens | won || VES] eme | Bea | wher Pekee || Buzo ES 
man. ne : || man. i i Rep. Kinley, 
Lincoln............ ~ B40 703 402 || 2 715 636 | 22 18 911 143 
Lawndes.......... 708 198 447 EE 13 (49 7 4 814 16 
E i| 98 q 
Marshall. .......... 25 670 313 1 13: ,095 91 4 || 1,263 7 
Monroe............ 53 781 566 || 1,063 | 1,097 211 6 26 ,509 1 

T 2| 5 m B m.m g e al 

SHODA,. 6... .... 
Neton seses ee. 736 619 413 | 1,10 691 1,194 1 1 1,031 11 
Noxubee........... 186 485 184 8 558 627 1 i 681 14 
gimp] BS] BI mS B X 4| El Hië g 
msc A BIA Ww EB. S 4| Si $ 
Be 00 546 183 6pi {4 | 1.008 1,25 3 | 1,285 123 
Pontotog: .......... 686 7135 289 942 739 18 61 742 65 
GE «| m | 8| B) E €: 55 mc 
in eu 553 483 383 697 758 816 45 12 || 1,014 Tí 
TTG MANIL 311 782 212 531 768 669 17 24 736 24 
Sharkey...........- 139 152 20 170 101 186 18 4 189 21 
Simpson........... 415 366 667 636 831 493 74 25 578 53 
Bet 301 857 414 759 972 542 72 3 945 1 
Sun OWE isos 268 113 353 347 381 3 3 5 2 
pineda... ll Bla Hp | Bo A Si g 
QUATN M Rd" 89: 472 148 | 107 491 "933 06 16 938 103 
''ishomingo. ........ 26 531 219 600 5P0 706 123 2 812 61 
'"u aE 136 184 59 182 146 199 36 1 174 62 
Dr one EEES 792 723 332 88 934 1,156 189 22 1,108 114 
Wieren. 1,004 | 73 35 30 | 749 805 | 138 1 840 | Ass 
MERE "| Su) E m El Aal SI E 
Wer en 572 406 366 722 673 696 156 42 655 149 
EA 341 | 432 | "Gol 475 | 308 482 31 5 528 Sy 
e T 491 417 203 591 660 GOG 42 43 822 3 
'alobusha.......... 63 66 621 957 586 939 65 19 | 1,052 73 
Yazo0.......... 10 i T44 283 1,165 855 917 15 29 1,059 25 
Totals.......... 39,679 | 34,618 | 24,233 || 53,032 | 46,249 || 51,706 | 5,753 | 1,644 || 56,363 | 5,130 
Pluralities...... 4868 | zaps | e || 6,18 ree || 45953 | oc... | 2e. || 58,750 | 0... 
Ro - | 97125 99,281 59,103 





hoice of the primary is equivalent to an 


eth res for the primary are given in Mississi 
State ine e R 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Districts. 
I,—Counties of Alcorn, Itawamba, Lee, Lowndes, 


Monroe, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Prentiss, Tisho- 


rango 
E. S. Chandler, Jr. (no oppositlon)........ 3,245 
II.—Counties of Benton, De Soto, Lafayette, Mar- 
shall, Panola, Tallahatchie, Tippan, Tate, Union. 
Thomas Speight (no opposition)............ 2,523 
III.—Counties of Bolivar, Coahoma, Holmes, Issa- 
quena, Leflore, Quitman, Sharkey, Sunflower, Tu- 


pica, Washington. 
H G. Humphreys (no opposition) ... 1,146 
IV.—Counties of Attala, Calhoun, Carroll, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Clay, Grenada, Montgomery, Pontotoc, 
Webster, Yalobusha. i ` an 
W. S. Hill (no oppositjon)................ 2,834 
V.—Counties of Clarke, Jasper, Lauderdale, Leake, 
Neshobg, Newton, Scott, Kemper, Smith, Wins- 
on. ^^ gie ore 


Adam Byrd (ng oppositjop)........,........ 3,081 
VI.—Couptjes of Covington, Greene, Hancock, Harri- 


.06. 606%. 


Superintendent Public Instruction, 1902, 


B 
g 

County. x ; Ed 

=} g o e . o 5 

E o o B| Gs 

«n Au La 

| NONEM $ B8 lo IB 
Adair..... ere Cee eee 1,243| 1,776| 20 as 
A ee iie rhe 1,673] 1,974 § 5 
MUCHISON EES 1,574| 1,506 1 4 
Audrain..... cese eet 2,538 952 9 2 
BRE A 2,241] 2,084| 44 10 
Barton... reo ci e 1,827 ,606 21 11]: 

Bates. iov ra eoe ws ,880 ,493 7 11 
Beton. .....ooooomoooooo.. 1,141] 1,617 10 3 
Beilinger..... eoe 1,408| 1,413 Se ss] 
(arn) s C EE Ero Les temo aks 3,883] . 99 1 4 
Buchanan., 7,528| D,249| 180| 34 
Bütler. eege ag 1,600] 1,894 T8 12 
Oaldwell................... 1,1991 1,722 i 1 











pi as representing more exactly the voting strength. of the 
leétion, as but one party is of consequence in the State. 


ELECTION, 1902. 


Districts. 
son, Jackson, Jones, Lawrence, Marlon, Pearl 
River, Perry, Simpson, Wayne. E Së 
E. J. Bowers (no opposition).............. 1,774 
VII.—Counties of Adams, Amitc, Claiborn, Coplah, 


Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Pike, Wilkinson. 


F. A. McLain (no opposition).............. 2.022 
VIII.—Counties of Hinds, Madison, Rankin, Warren 
and Yazoo. 


J. S. Williams (no opposition)............ 1,433 


STATE OFFICIALS. 

Governor, Jas. K. Vardaman; Lieutenant-Governor, 
J. P. Carter; Secretary of State, J. W. Powers; 
Auditor, T. M. Henry; Treasurer, W. J. Miller; 
Attorney-General, William Williams; Superintendent 
of Education, H. L. Whittfield; Insurance Commis- 


sioner, W. Q. Cole; Land Commissioner, E. H. Nal, 
8]] Democrats. err 
"Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, A. H. 
Whitfield; Associate Justices, S. H. Terral, B. 8, 
Calhoon; Clerk of the Court, Geo. C. Meyers, gli 
Democrats. MO 
Legislature—Solid Democratic. 
President, 1900. President, 1898. 
a d Pa 
SEI Ei, > ps 
#9! «i8 = ps EI 
ES va | de dÉ Y & 3e gE Ad 
Eé ES Sa || fA | ¿a |3A]| BA Ee 
a G a E G 
6 22; 22 2,180] 2,673 62 2,314 $83 
8 25 105 ,856 34 2,091 ,202 
9 ..| 138 -926| 1,767| 122 2,212 887 
9 58 Baar 1,436] 61 3,984 1,805 
10 40 ,001| 2,120 44 3,151| 2,820 
"RE . 48 2,349| 1,780 96 2,824| 1,496 
T 1 127 8,591] 2,731] 150 5,073| 2, 3 
5| 19 24 1-33 1,980| 27 1,762| Lä 
12 1 ,533| 1,515] 21]! 1,485 b 2 
T 6 34 79 1,672 53 5,075| 1,705 
203 2 62 ,925| 8,329] 198 7,3361 6,864 
2 8 17 ,670| 1,888 10 1,743| 1, 
3| o 52 ,122| 2235) ol 2053] 2.11 
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MISSOURI.—Continued. 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896 































5 sE E . 
; “et Ki : bh br 
ounity. qe , : 3. g A : 2 S o 

Ss dal ge | del nir Ef fel P Es | ag) Ze 

SA Sei | Bo Së $5 | Sé BQ | Em | § EQ | Ea 

Ss | & lö |B. &ld | mu s |B E CR 
1,0022] . 5 26|| 4,183) 1,864] 31|| 4,3581 1,849 
pe | "8121 12:0| “1 2| B|. 12l| 10781 15111  1|| 1287| 1326 
Cape Ciara 2,073| 2:483| 15 5 7| 156|| 2,318| 2,778] 87|] 2.473] 2,482 
o lo o Re 2.876| 2698| 10 6| 14 2| 4s|| 3,800| 3,192! 75|| 3555| 3,383 
Carter... ee cr AN 30 ASi 27 ws 5 si 755 621 3 611 . 483 
SCOPE DH ee D4T5| 1,48 19 al &8 1; 42| 3,350| 2,162| soll 3,975| 2;229 
Cedar. v vise X YE 1,259| 1,535 19 8 ZS: 2 16 1,8201 1,845 23 2,400 358 
Chariton. ocres 2,016 985 3 4 1 1 25 3,828| 2,138 37 4,321|. 2,359 
Christian IO ON 930 hon 14 6 e 28 jS 6| 2,107 | 24 1,729| 1,988 
ULT Gon hv MM MM 1,622| 1,63 ES 1 4 i| 73 021} 1,899| 49|| 2107| 1,953 
Cy. eo A SUE PI 2,5% 477 7 2| . 2| 10|| 3,585 921| 55|| 4,071 924 
Clinton. 2 es EM 1.3001 1,000 al .. 1 ..| 27|| 2405) 1,745] Gill 2610] 1,792 
EENG 2,160| 1,946 9| .. 5 os 11||" 2,320| 2,157 9[[ 2,198| 2,033 
(JUS, E 2.450| 2.608 3 3| 16 i| 18|| 2,756| 2,738 31] 3,098| 3,711 
Crawford. LL LLL og o, 1186| 1,320! 20 2 1 2 7|| 1,3:8| 12470] 17| 1,383| 1,447 
dB. s eire wa Gus Waddie han S 1,800| 39 3 6 x 40 1,821| 1,902 25 2,363| 1,797 
RT TECH | 921| 1,460 4 2 2 2| 12 1,238| 1,506} 20 1,528 Ce 6 
AVÍS Lecce ce ee: 2,109| 2,039 4 ae 12) 10| 142|| 2,670| 2,373] 11 3,12 ,330 
Debatte dee io and 1,647| 1,467 2 u^ 4 4| 42 1,840| 1,069 2,167| 1,590 
RI ax wie LT 1,184| 1,003 i. e 2 3 1,419| 1,085 1,493] 1,097 
Douglas. o a 574| 1,458| 40| 12 2 7| 12|| 1,705 858| 10|| 1,700 jos 
Dunklin Mec ME DONUM 2,062 963 4 2 5 1 30 2,711). 1,276 24 2,915 61 
ranklin. .... 2. n 1,995} 2.877] 30 5 8| 10| 30|| 2,652] 3,686] 38|| 27904] 3,797 
BëConade soour enannn n. A ,A05 2i .. 6 3 575| 2,016) 13 515] 2,185 
entry.. 2179| 1,951 9 4 6| 17 2,459| 2,185| Säi 2,906! 2,000 
Paene e E 4.527) 5114| 186| 11 2| 74| 141|| 5,519| 6,009| 73|| 6.327| 5,808 
Grundy.......... lesse sss 514| 1,263 9 3 2 4| 15|| 1332| 2576| 39|| 1.675] 2,778 
FATTIBON evoca WP ees 1,245 ,022 2 5 4 1 2,209] 3,083| 108|| 2,582| 2,956 
GE A 2.826| 2.004 ai ..| 10| ..| 174| 3,777| 2626| 155|| 4,442| 3,231 
Hickory..... eee eee 569| 1,084 3 i 1 5| “17 777| 12701 13] 105; 1, 94 
Bilbo eau du eee as 1,412 1,981 1 2 8 2| Bei 1,765| 2,292 sol 2.036| 2.39; 
oard... eooo. 2.359 30 3 às a 1 11 3,134| 1,295] 37!| 3,317| 1,353 
Lt ICAC ee e NAA 1,6371 1,767| 67| 14| ..| 24| 47H 1,975 2.089 39|| 2;373| 1,892 
A TR. 865 585 cf 2 8 932 2| 111) 607| 1.016 
A ÓN 20,425 14,334 432| 89| 158| 82| 383| 22,542| 21,580] 398|! 20,705| 18:711 
asper... cc ccc cece eee ee, 6,719| 7,240] 37 85| 45| 51) 204| 9,6 ,147| 220|| 7,026] 4.835 
Jelteraol c. eo Che ks Faux 2,474| 2,430 14 6 5 2 18 2,798| 2,77 28 2,785| 2,876 
ohnson, eee 2,8 2,238 29 2 8 2 51 3,612| 3,05 74 4,24 3,219 
Knox. e e 1,372 218 2) as 1| 27|| 1,908| 1,344| 46|| 2,185) 1,246 
Laclede.. ues usa ve qoe oes 1,4 1,61 3 3 6 24 16 1,786| 1,686 17 2,120 ] 098 
Lafayette......... essel. 2,744| 2,018 10 6 2| 25|| 4217| 3,311| Poll 4,463] 3,375 
AAA O ee es 2,665| 2,736] 153| 13| 16 1| 86|| 3,313| 3,552) 87|] 3,369| 2,962 
Lewis... A vat hans ,960 96; 16 ss 4 4| 21 2,583} 1,442| 44 2,624| 1,581 
pineon EE a ea , 862 2 1 6 ee 41 2,761 1,563 55 3,003 ,061 
du d 2,543| 2,480 8| .. 6 4 3,137] 3,104 29 3,327| 3,015 
ÍVINEStON......oooooo.o.... 2,02 1,973| 23 1 15 1| 120 2,659 ,4931 1 3,351] 2,377 
DO ce. ee 1,163| 1,01 10 1 1 1 "ail 11469) 1138] 3 1,676 998 
ACON.. Lee c es op oe vere 3,140| 3,019| 143| 12 8 4| 33|| 4,174| 3568| 6 4,473| 3,475 
adipon, aenean nonnen. 1,082 52 as 1 3 9| 1,153 §81} 1 1,256 780 
Maries...........-. esee 9 38 1 ais 3 8 1,273 544 1,885 ' 456 
Mäaiion., nnn 2,3731 1,13 24 8 9 9| s5|| 3,927| 2,490| 72 "008 2,508 
Mercer... UIUI 801| 1,62 2 2 6 2| 17|| 1,106] 1,973) 41]) 14 1,958 
Miller. ee edv beds 1,296| 1,685 3| .. 6 2| 24|| 1,1492| 1,796| 22|| 1,694| 1,707 
iseissippi. ees Re 1,190 8 1 M 1 za 9 1,384| 1,020 12 ;673| 1,074 
oniteau......... esse ese. 1,615] 1,514| 39 i 8 4| 20| 1,876| 1,684] & 2,006| 1,580 
ënger, iere AE Cor 2,875: ` 402 a x 9 3| 20|| 4,016 795] 23|| 4,379 892 
Montgomery.......... sss. let 1,71 7 2 9 6| 81|| 2,000; 1,866| 83 ,2]2| 1,920 
Morgan.. O III 277 1,37 2 1 2 4 9| 1,390; 1,434| 15|| 15628] 1,366 
New Madrid............... 1,091 311 1 2 n M bl 1,379 668 1 1,689 480 
ES ON 2,4 2,262 21 ..| 232| 13] 188| 2,877| 2,673] 148|| 3029| 2,174 
Nodaway. reese 3,588; 3,56 ] 3| 21| 13| "Sol 4,055] 3,858| 112|| Aen 3,437 
Oregon....... s n 1,115 40 53 5] a:b 8| .5| 1,768 652 SI) 1,783 576 
Osage Ss seegseeeé Seege ess e 1,825 1,661 ee 1 1 ee 34 1,396 1,721 50 1,456 1,700 
IA TI ea NA 527 914 2 3 2 3 2| .695| 1,272| 16|| 1,025| 1,187 
Pemiscot........ e eorr 1,2151 . 36 3 2 3 2 4 1,370 655 ek 1,260 355 
EEN ool A Rea Pte sex 1,557| 1,620 1 1 ..| 19 1,660] 1,681 6|| 1,450 ,522 
Petta o eot opaca Sox 2.957] 2,911 138 1 3 i| 72 3,820 3,824 5|| 4,267| 4/119 
Phelps.. eese eL... 1,471| 1,074 7 ..] 18 ,603 1i 18/| 1,816] 1,038 
Pis a eee ea e oe 27411 1793) ..| .. 1| 19|| 3,747| 2534 5 3, 39| 2884 
Platte... o toa cerises ans 2,100 457 E E 21 8,052 997 0 ,191| 1,044 
Poles o a oo 1,729| 2,028 3| 10| 43| 134| 2,178] 2,679] 43|| 2711| 2,564 
Pulaski.......... ee een 1.074 08 2| ..] oa i| 1,282] “782 SI 1,410 802 
A 650| 1,527 8 1 á i| 18|| 1,159| 2,337| ol 1:378| 2,963 
le ERROR 1,555 68 2 1 1l: 2|| 2,161 Ti 18|) 2,291| ^. 814 
Randolph............ oo... ,664 1,319 Bl xc 6 8| 36|| 4,006| 1,932] 51|| 4,097| 2,162 
Pg A E 2575) 1161, 2| "A 10| 2| Ze 3.631| 2004| 46|| 3’945| 2:003 
ReynoldS.................. 669 56 Pu ; 1,027 451] .. 1,015 385 
iples E. le d eR E 1,051 1 3} "i| “Si '3 1.439| —822| il 1/442 749 
St. Charles... 1,472. 2,495 4 6 Sl . 21|| 2343] 3,324] 14 -448 3,173 
SEO ed 1,592/ 1,540| 41 3| 5.6 4 31} 2,036| 1,844|  73|| 2,686] 1,829 
St. Francia... ee 2562| 2,831 9 al i . sii 2707| 2295| 39 ,2á5| 1,601 
Ste. Gencvieve.............. 1,014 700 2 1 1 1 ,296|. P ,245 903 
St. Lois, use 2'095) 5,157 36 18 34| 37|| 3,864|' 6,537) 60|| 32403! 6,210 
BalinB 3 c etre ISO OLI | 8,219| 1,5 9 2 6 2| 33|| 4,901| 2.814] 58 '615| 3,050 
Schuler. eo cc ssec 112) 9 2| 3| 3| 78|| 1335| 1061| 65|| 1592| 1131 
Scot and e... ..<. ..... 001 besoac ,482 1,0. ee 3 : 2 . 8 14 1,760 1,277 50 „OTT 1,203 
ro RAE SS 1.206 é ; ..| OT. 11|| 1,706 821| 14|| 1,906 161 
hannon.. eee eese 10 585 9 2 5 2| 1,279| gie .s8|| 1,186 89 
Heb dos pss 1.239 D | 1| 2| ..| 26| 2578| 1217| 57|| 2850) 1,275 
addam. 2. osease 969! 1,2 49 5| 10| ..| ch 2,695| 1,840| 30|| 2:968| 1,584 
tod on n i EM. 302 788) 311 ..| -— 3 : 17 5 1,182] 7 827| 1,094 
Sullivan. i e 2,238; 2,260| 17 9| 1 ; 3ill 2,395] 2386| Sai 2,451| 2393 
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MISSOURI.—Continued. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
Pa 
a " E 
Te $a | es la ESI Sa | 381 8 al dal g | ‘a 
3 & s|23| a| os] ds d Sá las d B 
m O V E mS m| vo EN o CH "un o o 
GO Se ag 23 | 58 34124 || BA | Se | SA Sé Selz 
> m © IE = |e jd o inu IS e > 
Taney. sinks eva E 597 829 10 2 1 i| 2 ^. 753] 1,1571 10| 925| 1,024 
Texas . TP 1,800] 1,463 8 4 6 3 V 2,218| 1,713 14 2,672| 1,785 
VernoOD..oooooooommomoo.oo». 2,738| 1,712 44 8 10 5| 100 4,306| 2,356 118 5,133| 2,230 
MAaTTOD e eve i ECT ES 360! 1,168 29 2 3 2 8 579| 1,599 15 691| 1,680 
Waehington.............- i 1,394| 1,561 Së 1 1| ..| 15|| 1,500] 1,761] 12|| 1,458| 1,547 
Wayn6...«eccsosones sot iiy 1,616| 1,582| .. 23 9 2 3 1,745| 1,048| 19|| 1,568| 1,418 
Webster....... ertt n ng ... 1,637| 1,662 2 2 6| 20 59 1,702| 1,721 40 1,985} 1,666 
Worn. EE E 1,098 ,017 2 1 2 - 83 1,123| 1,023 if 1,248 885 
Tight cios es 17325] 1,658 15 7 8 2 15 1,500| 1,703 21 1,777| 1.755 
City. ot St. Louis. ..... . 45.169] 32,245 2,407| 471/2,337/1,176) 140|| 59,931] 60,597| 327 50,091] 65,708 
Totals........ .....[1273,081 poo 5, 5,335 969 3,358 beu 4 HS EU. 922 314, 091 5, Soe 363, 667 304, 940 
Pluralitie8, e aere Nee 44,684 21 ; i 58, 7 Ds 
Total vote. ........ SU. aces 511, 926 » 668,607 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
1.—Counties of Adair, Clark, Knox, Lewis, Macon, 
Marion, Putnam, Schuyler, Scotland, Shelby. 
J. T. Lloyd, Dem «ues. nare meas xu mS 16,972 
L. T. Robinson, Rep EET A 13,179 
Scattering .............. PEES Viste eeina us 
Lloyd's plurality ........ooooooooooo.ooo.. 3,793 
II.—Counties of Chariton, "Carroll, ` “Grundy, Linn, 
Livingston, Monroe, Randolph, Sullivan, 
W. W. Rucker, Dem siehe a alic si 18,045 
J. L. Schmitz, Rep eege ees menn 3,293 
Scattering — ............ cece Wade AE UU 
Rucker's plurality ...................... 4,752 
II[.—Counties of Caldwell, Clay, Clinton, De Kalb, 
Daviess, Gentry, Harrison, Mercer, Ray, Worth. 
J. W. Dougherty, KI 25 Kee RR A 17,210 
R. E. Ward, Rep ........ P Ru PA — 14,618 
Scattering ......... Werke ac aio ke dU Ed EU MCN 
Dougherty's plurality EE 2,052 
IV.—Counties of Andrew, Atchison, "Buchanan, Holt, 
Nodaway, Platte. 
C. F. Cochran, Dem eaa robs RR 18,392 
O. M. Gilmer, Rep ..... —— 14,510 
Scattering ................. ah s te oid aie Witla wines _ 2 
Cochran's plurality .......... A 3,882 
V.—County of Jackson. 
W. S. Cowherd, DemM............ooooo.o... 20,628 
R. T. Van Horn, Rep......... eve rmn 14,393 
U. G. Hughes, PEO iia eck ea Uam nas 345 
T. Wolfe, Allied..... VINE MD ws ake $e re ie v 81 
C. N. Wellman, O t x eed raid . 28 
Cowherd's plurality .................... 6.235 
VI.—Counties of Bates, Cass. Cedar, Dade, Henry, 
Johnson, St. Clair. 
D. A. De Armond, Dem........... V saisis 15,63 
L. W. D. Shafer, Rep........... duros a s ade 13,124 
Sealterlüg (evisos "e 23 
De Armond's plurality.................- 2,515 
VII.—Counties of Benton, Greene, Hickory, Howard, 
Lafayetie. Pettis, Polk, Saline. 
C. W. Hamlin, Dem ......... tee sa AD 21T 
G. P. Peale, Rep xa Edda de sd aa L200 
Scattering .... ¿coc rrr SEA re E Ra 36 
Hamlin's plurality .............ooo.... .. 2,027 
VIII.—Counties of Boone, Camden, ` "Cole, Cooper, 
Miller, Moniteau, Morgan, Osage. 
D. W. Shackleford, Dem ............ ...... 14,465 
I. N. Enloe, Rep ............... — rare 3,133 
Scattering v A mor Loren d 
Bhackleford's plurality ee ^ 1,382 
IX.—Counties of Audrain, Callaway, “Franklin, Gas- 
conade, Lincoln, Montgomery, Pike, Ralls, St. 
Charles, Warren. 
Champ Clark, Dem ....................... 18,591 
Alenzo Tubbs, Rep ............... E 14,770 
Scattering ses des ese ace E 
Olark'& plurality .......4 rh RR ^ 8.821 
X.—St. Louis County, and the 1st, "th, 8th, Tac, 


10th, 11th, 12th, 19th, 24th, 28th wards, and the 
lith precinct of the 27th ward in tbe city of St. 
uis 


Richard Bartholdt, Rep.......... d d 21,516 
W. T. Blow, Dem .........oooo.o.». .o..... 15,262 
F. Brandt, pU MN sheet OA cse edge Man .. 1,256 
O. Grupp, 'Soc. Labor. ....... . See 60 .1..0..... ese 236 
C. H. Kunst, Allied...... Pree ee disi aia 807 
Seattering ............ Voss Qi ee dos 2 

Bartholdt's plurality "—— RE 6,254 





XI.—Wards 2, 3, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 26, and pre- 
cincts 1 to 10, inclusive, of the 27th ward in St. 


J. T. Hunt, Dem. AOV ES 14,913 
C. F. Joy, Rep........... SE e 10,077 
Melinturff, SoC arica e b e EE DOS EDO 426 
J. E. Chambers, Allied .................. ss 401 
Poelling, Soc. Labor ................. een 113 
Hunt's plurality ..... NN CN er sun e. 4,836 
XII.—Wards 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23 and 25, in St. 
Louis. 
Long term: 
J. J. Butler, Dem .....:.... e 15,316 
G. D. Reynolds. Bep siria, 8,0698 
C. Bócker, OG. 2063952) s Iren nra RR RU 255 
H. H. Artz, Allied..... e "99€ Sege O ée ee ep ee ee e 200 
W. Billsbarrow, Soc. Labor. e.....o.... 0.0.0... 35 
Scattering ...... E d Ord 2 
Butler's plurality ................ 25... 6,618 
Short term: 
J. J. Butler, Dem. ...... sx raa ree euch 10,844 
G. C. R. Wagoner. Kep.....eereeososesese- 10,551 
C. Artz, Allied............. s Rada diea a GN 257 
Scattering d NNN a or YS. 8 
Butler’s plurality .........o.oo..... ee. 6,293 
XIII.—Counties of Carter, Iron, Jefferson, Reynolds, 
Madison, Perry, St. Francis, Ste. Genevieve, 
Washington, Wayne, Bollinger. 
Edward Robb, Dem ................. «cer 15, 
J. E. Raney, Rep..... exe Swe a re orit ee 13,793 
Scatterllg i2. ro rnt e re YEARS ; 
Robb’s “plurality: i2. en s US 1,549 
XIV.—Counties of Butler, Cape Girardeau, Christian, 
Douglas, Dunklin, Howell, Mississippi, New 


Madrid, Oregon, Ozark, Pemiscot, Ripley, Scott, 
Stoddard, Stone, Taney. 


W. D. Vandiver, Dem ................ een 19,868 
E. P. Kinsolving, Rep.................... 16,7€8 
Scatteriig ada A tos T4 
Vandiver's plurality ..................... 3,080 
XV.—Counties of Barry, Barton, Jasper, Lawrence, 
MeDonald, Newton, Vernon. 
M. E. Benton, Dem ............... cent n 20,038 
Theo. Lacaff, Rep .............. 18,511 
Dow, Pro ........ dau. dd a UC Ee 125 
Seattering .......... MEE NEM SOR 4 
Benton's plurality ...................... 1,527 
XVI.—Counties of Crawford, Dallas, Dent, Laclede, 
Maries, Phelps, Pulaski, Texas, Webster, Wright, 
Shannon. 
Robert Lamar, Dem .....................* 14,102 
B. F. Russell Rep 2.5... bh m 12,996 
Scattering 12-699 da sak Mais sa IER S RR 20 
Lamar's plurality .................. eee 1.106 
STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, Alexander M. Dockery; Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor, Thos. L. Rubey; Secretary of 'State, Samuel B. 
Cook; Auditor, Albert O. Allen; Treasurer, Robert P. 
Williams; Attorney-General, Edward C. Crow; Super- 
intendent of Publie Schools, William T. Carrington; 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, William E. 
McCully, Joe P. Rice, John A. Knott; Superintendent 
of Insurance, Robert G. Yates; Superintendent Bu- 


reau Building and Loan Association, Luther S. Hick- 
man; 
jutant-General, 


Ad- 
G. 


William Anderson; 
Dameron; Beer Inspector, 


Labor Commissioner, 
W. T. 
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Y. Crenshaw; Factory Inspector, Clement J. Nord- Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Waltour 
meyer; Mince Inspectors, coal, Charles Evans; lead M. Robinson, Hen: Associate Justices, Thomas A. 
and zinc, George K. Williams; State Geologist, E. Sherwood, James B. Gantt, Theo. Brace, L. B. Val- 
R. Buckley; Secretary State Board of Agriculture, liant and W. C. Marshall, Dems.; Clerk, J. R. 
George B. Ellis; Secretary State Horticultural So- Green. Dem. 

ciety, L. A. Goodman, appointed by boards appointed Legislature—House, 82 Dem., 60 Rep.; Senate, 26 



















by Governor. Dem., 8 Rep.; joint session, 108 Dem., 68 Rep. 
MONTANA. 
| P.esident, 1900, President, 1896. 
| od 3 x 5d a 3 e 
County zB ES DS ES S D rp Ea 
cS G GE £S vi SS vk ES 
| SA | Ba | Sh | a | Ba So | En | $ 
A = E = A e z d 
Beaverhead........... Da 937 767 A 1 5 1,246 154 7 
Broadwater. casos carnosas 572 318 4 2 5 is is js 
REDON Cer ost p RR UU VPN CA x URS 907 93 2 1 26 139 365 "e 
SHORE eor esae ed) eR EY WS EIE I Y 64 ,997 26 5 56 1,920 953 15 
hotel. die e erro CR E bw 29 1,098 7 2 5 701 624 6 
Custer........ Mi Vn wise epe On Ta eR DR E ee T1 980 2 3 2 616 123 5 
Dawscn..... Eeer ee are dc Y uc 9 521 2 T 5 177 385 3 
Deer LOIRE sc ois Kies 56 FA ESSE SS e 3,395 1,63 17 24 121 4,916 446 8 
y Sis os china ERREUR CERES A 913 1,228 3 2 11 834 725 3 
A A a's oso aes ro era ms 1,201 1,104 14 2 24 1,360 413 6 
Giallatil............. EE 1,297 1,146 50 2 22 ,649 423 36 
Granite..... haad as ae LS VE sie ee 1,020 401 4 1 9 1,746 61 7 
JefferBODR «dh RR XC AR 488 21 Roble 9 rS 153 1 
Lewis and Clark........oooooooocooooo. 2,163 2.043 11 2 42 ,007 1,057 20 
AGISOM os obs Gs ee wie Se vis RE caches seca 1,298 1,030 14 — 6 1,633| 315| 20 
Meagher...... E oe ORO CER 40 2 sae 1 ,305 333 1 
MisSSQUÍlA eg a a aaa 1,893 1,392 1 2 24 2,259 365 6 
d) AA e EH " 900 903 20 s 59 1,252 328 11 
Ravall...2.... nen NOME HR g 892 34 3| 11 1,54 201 5 
Silver HOW, NEEN NEEN cen unn 12,101 3.873 35 61 240 9,992 1,275 29 
Sweet GEASS ee ERR NEEN Fe aw 87 460 ER 2 1 
Tetra Races ES E X RE ERES 457 573 3 3 4 321 293 1 
ON RIN EE 23 £63 1 Jo. 2 4 175 ET 
Xeollowstone, esse^ Ko was ER CERE XX 654 816 8 19 575 429 5 
Deler AER E EE 37,146) 25,373 298 116 10: $2591 10,494| 186 
Pluralities. ositos 11,773 ses S else pesi Pug s 32.043 eweg SC 
Total vote.........- E 63.641 17 
4 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 1902. 
J. M. Dixon, Rep ........ VS E ere e us 24,626 A. H. Barret; Auditor, J. M. Calderhead; Attorney- 
J. M. Evans, Dem........ EE 19,560 General, James M. Donovan; Adjutant-General, R. L. 
Martin Dee, Labor ........ GEELEN AC 6,005 MeCullough; Superintendent of Education, W. W 
George Sproule, Ñ0C...o.o.oooommomomom».. mo». 2.131 Welch, all Fusion Democrats-Populists. 
—— ———  Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Theodore 
Dixon's plurality ..............o........ 5,066 Brantley, Rep.; Justices, G. R. Milburn Dem.; W 
E L. Holloway, Rep. 
STATE OFFICIALS. Legislature—House, 50 Rep., 17 Labor, 9 Dem.; 


Governor, J. K. Toole; Lieutenant-Governor, F. G. Senate, 12 Rep., 13 Dem.; joint sesslon, 62 Rep., 
Higgins; Secretary of State, G. M. Hays; Treasurer, 17 Labor, 22 Dem. 























NEBRASKA. 
Governor, !902. President, 1900, President, 1896. 
g > : p3 A 

O a o - JA e te d 

County. Re tal ge Ec -g Es | Bs ll: Sue e Et 

o o | 22138 Eo Ga | 818 ; E e o [^ 

ER | ER | giles PA | Wd | sh) fx HÀ GR ka IER 
É s ià ia e z lš Ià lá e Ss 13 |g | 
Adams............- 1,663] 1,6481 74! 26| 2,114] 1,9921 "oi 25) bu 2,036! 1,768, 21i 28l 
intelope....... eee 1,008] 1,170 1121 20|) 1,356} 1,342| 41 8| ol 1,2601 88| 29| 9| 
Banner.......-..... 59 91 DÉI 186 4 1| 4 130 173 1 : 
Blaine.............. 62 | i SEN 103|..... 1l... 60 86|..... l 
Boone. o... «o... 1,127| 1,234| 49| 14| 1,336] 1,524| 39 i all 1,381) 1,099] "Go 4 
Box Butte.......... 360 25| 12| 21 94 707| 11 2| 17 510 41 3| 8 
Boyd. enn 666| 835) 37| 19 795 721] 46 8l 5 656 500 8| 11 
BrOWD. eooo suauu 281] 409 3| 16 327 4:0 10 9| 3 320 385 E 2 
Buffalo... 1,426| 1,686; 61| 65|| 2,056| 1,916| 75| 44| 34| 2,424 1,885 34| 22 
Bürt: soras anet taats 838| 1,462, 34 1.174! 1,929| 30 8| 6| 1,249| 1/80 28 16| 
Butler... noe aene 1,668| 1272] 57 6| 2147| 1,481| 59| 15| 4| 2262! 1.285| 19] 32| 
PTA E ^93| 2122| 71| 128|| 2259| 2,922) 84] 12| 34 ,465| 2639| 21| 22 
Cedar.............. 294 1,2121 191 1,565. 1.441| 29 8l... 1,515) 1,041 6| 6 
Chase........ eee 945| 212| 12!.. 214 3813| 15 Bees 266 244 2j... 
Chers... 522| 694| 29| 11 298 922| 34 el 6 693 60 3| i 
Cheyenne......-...- | — 408! 524] 251 509|  714| 23) 1|... 507, — 43 3| 2 
E DEE 1.3711 1.602| 52| 39|| 1,826| 1,932| 58 51 8| 1,747| 1,691] 21| a 
ColfaX......oo.ooo..> 995, 836] 18| 24|| 1,357| 1.083| 16 8 9| 1.424 90 6 d 
Cuming.. see 1.398] 1,111! 171 .136| 1.385 121 7| 1757| 1,312 41 3 
Custer... i... l.s. 1.663) 1,507 | 83 oi 2159| 2;145| 111| 107| 19| 2,492| 1,484| 39 16] 
Dakota............. 5761 643, 22| 1 7171 692| | 2| 2 934| "eg 6l... 
Dame... 4101 507, 111 29 5871 6131 19| 5i 19 943 32 — 7| 12| 
DawsoN............-. 1.076| 1,067; 39] 25 1,399! 1,280 64 13| 5 1,427; 1,128: 22| 5 
Deuel.......... 19 2760 2| 2 11 40 4| 4 280 801|.....|... 
Dizen oi senseariari 894| 1,093! d 37|| 1,101} 1.285| 43| 12| al 1,297 964| 1315 
"OM NN 2.038| 1.867| 61] 55 2:63 51 9| mol 2082| 2,453| 25| 14 
Douglas ............ 11.512: 9,1051 17911,537/| 13,241| 14,266] 175| 39|316|| 11,739| 12,326| 101| 17 
Dundy err 238] 292 9 6 83 308 4 8| 1 284 272 21 2 
Fillmore...........- 1,513| 1,644] 21| 15 1,860! 1,883| 37| 12] 4 1,737| 1,668 19| 18 
Franklin... s.. e.e. 916! '855| 22 D 192 984| 40| 14| 4 "092 821| 15] 15 
Frontier............ 626 7171 17 22 10 930 19 251 6 1,023 773 1| 21 
Furnas....... eee 1,1211 Si 5|| 1,319| 1,321| 49| DI 4 485. 1,148] 15| 7i 
lage oeri odon ae j 3:202| 197] 26| 2701) 1.441| 198| 16] 5| 2706| 3.633 35| 17| 
Garfield. .....o.o.o.... 180| 209 gd 1 2351  251| 4| I... 294 148 (RE 
Gosper, ees 460| 335) 11 2 5701 4941 201 5 3 690 419] 2 8| 
Grant, 64!  66l.....l. 97:  148| I] 4i... 101 86 i 
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NEBRASKA.—Continued. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. m President, 1896. 
EXA e Së |e lial 3 E [s |, 
County, ad | Pa | sl o d Bg | Ss] £ >of Ag lasle 
do St EE ag g a dz 2 lug a3 SE ES E 
SA | $8 | EA] gal SA | Sa | sa Sales BA Ya [ERIS 
e is lo aj| e a IE alij a a IA la 
Greeley........ ROT 728| 418) 5l 880| 463 2 9| 1 80 396 1i 1 
¡AA EEN 1,835| 1,364 26) 54 1,766| 2,017 43 20| 22 1,842 1,917 15) 3 70 
Hamilton........... 1,341 1053, gel 3 1,571 2 78 9| 3 ,904| 1,380 16| 9 37 
arlan UM PE 830 T4 80 39 917 0 94 12| 4 1,152 830 15| 29 18 
Hayes 6: Eeer: es 214] 26 4| 10 284 308 5 12| 17 284 302 — 1 20 
Hitchcock PE UPS 420 34 EI y 528 450 9 4| 1 488 421 sel 2 8 
Holt........... dV ve 1,588| 1,3401 95| 30 1,492| 1,320 86 18| 14 1,432 8176 30| 19 19 
Hooker e... 0. ..0.%.0.:.0.08 48 41 E prr 37 1 2 ... 40 1 eg oo 2 
Howard............. 1,083 Ttt 29| 17 1,283 908 30 161 6 1,289 693 E H 10 
Jefferson............ 1,155, 1,624 43 24 1,987 1,862 41 14| 3 1,512 1,661 iq. 43 
ohnson..... eere nn Ev 1,330 80 1,179 1,532 68 10| 4 1,245] 1,40 111 30 33 
Keárney.......... S 842 911 45 26 1,109 1,055 45 211 5 1,181 955 28| 8 11 
Th Flo SN 1951 200 2 3 19 246 3| 1 26 TIS |S ssa] ix 1 
eya Pahá... e 806| 306 151 18 353 389 18 8| 5 297 189 7) 5 10 
imball e... .0.......oo 521 103! 3| 2 48 137 e... 97 2 e eg 3 
NOM ie 1,312] 1,496 88| 20 1,630} 1,600 65 43| 9 1,590) 1,043 28| 6l .54 
Lancaster........... 3,575| 5,531| 185 6 5,677| 7,465] 306 41| 18 5,681| 6,513 88 eS 127 
incolD........... e 33 944 40 30 1,169 1,386 3 21 5 1,358 1,078 19 44 
TT A 7il 49 4 4 102 10% las 27 74 5 1 
te Gg 133| 153 1 137 149 1 -1 P 133 118.....]...] 7 
Aadison, 1,920] 1,551 32 6 1,690| 2,060 46 12| 2 1,718] 1,867 151 5 51 
McPhers0D.......... 22 44 1| 3 4 22 2 1l... 45 St saisi cl Recs 2 
errick......... Pere 873 881 621 4 996| 1,212 98 6| 6 1,014 979 29 j 21 
ÑanNCt.....oo.o.o.o.. a 669 87 30 2 853 1,091 26 21| 1 966 143 9 
emaha......... ee 1.320] 1,540] 5il 56 1,779; 1,783| 56| 15| 15 1,929| 1,449 | 4] 13 
uckolls........ s ,102| 1,220 21 4 1.480 471 30 13) 3 4,356| 1,137 168] .9] .40 
obs RR es UP Re pps 1,900| 1,928 98 | 33 ,327| 2,718 86 17| 6 2,549| 2,438 3% 38| 100 
Pawnee.....;.... es. 835] 1,441], 73| 18|| 1,121 Lond 96| 15) au 1,164| 1,486| 38| 13| 24 
erkins. 6000... . . eevee 71 122 4 31 8 6 2 oes 94 166 j 3 1 5 
Eelere n 35| 1,003 45 13 979| 1,202 49 25 2 1.186 973 22| 18 18 
Pierce.......... AUN (Ed 787 12 3 913 919 19 3| 1 61 634 1 12 
latte... 2... E 1,135 988| 39| 8 2,11 1,608 33 151 a 2,191| 1,377 8| 1 58 
) OK... ds acie d tug 1,334 935| 36 16 1,376 ,023 67 11| 3 1,503 841 14| 2 T 
Red WilloW......... 115 Sat 29 17 90 1,192 38 16| 6 1,011 969 9 8 16 
RichardsoD.......... 1,959] 2,1301 41| 55 2,529| 2,491 38 8| 5 2,539| 2,291 23| 24 67 
Rock. ee ege ege e ée ee e 2341 374 19| ees 24 481 6 1 1 25 347 2 eg e 18 
Saline. DLE ec 1,596| 1,986 66| 14 2,018 2,238 76 22 8 2,012| 2,068 13 30| 60 
Barpy........ Ges 8501 663| 33| 23| 1090 „792| 34| 4| 8| 1,188| ,674| 18|,5| 34 
Saunderg, .s...es.. 2,063| 1,962; 119| 26|| 2.762| 2,325| 71| 11] 11|| 2,713) 2,121| 25/*15| 58 
sicotts Bluff......... 2211 354| 16| 26 276 400] 16 9| 5 244 230 2|. is 
eward..........- ..| 1,5971 1,505] 411 ai 1.8651 1,937) 40|  9|...| 1874. 1,688 12 H 53 
Sheridan............ 4i 419 17} 1 03 626, 22| 18| 4 890 538} 1 5| 24 
Sherman....... ue 552 92 13 47 743 503 15 17| 24 860 432 8| 4 T 
O i de apt d 149| 141 2 1 248 199 lisas EEN 306 155 1| 1 4 
Stanton.. ecce 619 47| 18 3 191 788) 11| 11 831 658 10 3 32 
haer. | 1,285| 1,4801 42| 5| 1,516) 1,825; 26| 4| äu 1,363] 1,55 11| 1 48 
Thomas. age e ée ee eege ge GO AN 2 x 1 80| 65 3 . 1 80 M 33 600... eee 2 
Thurston........ e. 467 04 el 27 656 803| 12| 1| 1 717 508 1| 4f... 
VálleY..o.ooooooo... 9 45 25 1 64 810 22 10| 3 890 692 61 1 23 
Washington......... 1,156| 1,419 39 55| 1.412) 1,741] 29) 11| Bu 1,439} 1,597) 11| 7| 58 
ayne..... CN 6] 872 10 1,246| 12 8| 1 1,108 9 4| 2 3 
Webster...... eese 1,024| 1.155 là 18| 1,322) 1,355; 31| 20i. 1,846| 1,137 1: 8| 36 
Wheeler........ eee 150] 122 3 138 1 2| 1 . 170 2 4 
York..... cd iue 1,605] 2,063] 68] 1 1,871 SCOTI 35 5| 2|| 1,800| 1,919 24 15| 25 
Totals.;........| 91,116; 98. TE ,397 3,157 157 I ded ug à 1.835 [9.68 68511 ,104/823]| 115,999) 103,064} 1, 243 Hee 2.885 
PlurálitieS........|....... ; Ge enn... 2. T e TP 
Total vote.......-- CH 241,478 224, 171 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. l Districts. € 
I—Counties of Cass, Johnson, Lancaster, Nemaha, Hayes, Hitchcock, Kearney, Nuckolls, Perkins, 
Otoe, Pawnee, Richardson. . Phelps, Red Allow, Webster. 
E. J. Burkett, Ben... AAA unn 16,53 G. W. Norris, Rep..... Fe Care herb Vas aA 14,927 
H. H. Hanks, Fus. .60......«.. CC BOD . 69006 0... 11,60 A. C. Schallenberger, Fus e.0.00000010:%0.%.000 0 14,746 
T. B. Fraser, Pro. «e. TATEM MCN ETIN 579 J. D. Stoddard, Pro.................. sees. 496 
C. Christensen, Soc. 6.0060 1500090900000000. 362 Noti" 8 plurali y .. 6060060. 9004 000... 000069000. 


181 
Burkett's plutálity- ; ss? 4,081 Vi.—Counties of anner. Blaine. Box Butte. Boyd, 


; Brown, Buffalo, Cay uno: Cherry, Custer, Dawes, 
"S oon age ud e ua. Sarpy, Washington, 5.5 Dawson, GA d Garfield, Grant. Greeley, Holt, 
D E Mi c E OR Kate 1M Hooker, Howard, Keya Paha, Keith, Kimball, 
B) McCaffrey, 6 Cb persa unti tee ns SP GE Lincoln. Logan, Loup. McPherson, Rock, Scott's 
2 a , SUM veins WÄER ETT 846 Blatt. , Sheridan, Sherman, Sioux, Thomas, Valley, 
7 cheock’s plurality ............. esu sd eeler. n 
111. —Counties of Antelope Boone, Burt, Cedar, Col- M. P. Kinkaid, Rep ee ee ee co. o...no no ronoo.... 16,499 
fax, Cuming, Dakota, Dixon, Do odge, Knox; "Madl- E » Kee Fus ro.oo oo. 6000 RP... ..1.. c+... 13,907 l 
son, Merrick, Nance, Pierce, Platte, Stanton, - wander, Fro..... eese nnt nn .. 660 
. Thurston, “Wayne. J. C. L. Wisely, Boe, rey + 468 
J. J. McC- hy, Reps sis cesser kh bares a 19,201 Kinkaid's plurality ...................... is 
e S. R« L. Aën, BUS. praia 18,011 STATE OFFICIALS. 
C. Beveridge, Pro.. FCR T ada es 03 & 
——z2 , Govertior, J. H. Mickey; Lieutenant-Governor, G. 
o 8 plurality . ssseeeeeseseeeeeess e 660 McGilton; Secretary of State, G. W. Marsh; E 
IV.—GOounties of Butler, Gage, Fillmore, Hamilton, ürer, P. Mortensen}. Au itor, Charles Weston; 
Jefferson, Polk, Saline, Saunders, Seward, Thayer, ney-General, F. . Prout; Land Commissioner, : 
íi. SPEM S S Follme ri State SE W. K. Foller. All 
. ens aw, ep: ELLE .... . > epu cans. 
W. E uris is ud uu E E EL E .Judieiary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Mas A 
B. Arey, ETO. cesy Meet atc Sd camem olcomb, Fusion; Justices, S. H. Sedgwick. Rep.; 3 


Hinshaw’s plurality ........ —— Tee — 2,499 . Barnes. Rep.; Clerk. Lee Herdman, Dern. 


V.—Counties of Adams, Chase, Cláy. Dundy, Frank- Legislaturé—Honse, 81 Rep., 19 Fus.: ‘Senate, 29 
lin, Frontier, Furnas, Gospef, Hal, Harlan, Rep.. 4 Fus.; joint session, Tio Rep. , 23 Fus. 


— M Áo a 











NEVADA. 
Governor, 1902. 


il. D. 
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Presideat, 1900. 





County. 1 
i $ 
Fu ed 
138 
SI a 
Sg JE 
co E s 83 
EE 20 
Pen ase ane E E SÉ 
EE 3 
GEN 80 E 
Se EE Gi 3 
BiG: ace ANN EDD 218 359 32 
DO a 6,524 4,786 3,860 6,376 
Pluralities...... ea seve rs 1,738 epee | 2,01 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
At-Large de i ell, 8. P.; Treasurer, Edward Ryan, S. P.; Attorney- 
C. G. Van Duzer, Dem inicia... 5,876 General James G. Sweeney, Dem.; Surveyor-General, 
E. S. Farrington, Bep..........cececcecec- 9,101 E. David Kelly, S. P.; Superintendent of Public In- 
pv , NP. struetion, John E. Bray. Dem. 
Van Duzer's plurality............... d 775 _ Judiclary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, W. A. 


STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, John Sparks, Dem.; Lieutenant-Governor, 
Lemuel Allen, 8. P.; Secretary of State, Eugene How- 


Massey; Justices, A. L. Fitzgerald, C. H. Belknap; 
clerk ex officio, Eugene Howell—all of the Silver 


party. 
Legislature—Joint ballot, 40 Fusion, 14 Rep. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Governor, 1902. 




























President. 1900, l 





President, 1896. 



























Ki * = 2 1 E D . a Ke 
County. dl gal ve | gel sg co | Bal £s | All dd | Ea | sa| £s | Sé 
Soo [n = o Q o o e v. co Y ei D E ` 
ER * | HE | ÉS SÉ BS | Ho | sh | 2a || BA | Me | Be | SE | Es 
se ea tà m o o zi z A e 4 (à K P 
kn ......] 1,959| 2,182 216 3 1 1,819| 3,099 116 20 964| 3,465 14 58 263 
Gan EE | 1,333 2317 75 2 1 1,859| 2,626 87 14|| 1,206| 2,800 8 57 175 
Cheshire ......| 1,713| 2,827 97 2 50|] 2,120| 4,435 83 8|| 1,243] 4,818 29 46 231 
Coos .........]| 2,090] 2,785 89 6 14}} 2,436) 3,383 55 11|| 1,466 GC 23 35 149 
Grafton ......| 2,982. 4,828 197] .... 28|| 3,619] 6,177 173 35|| 2,257| 6,199 49 109 459 
Hillsborough ..| 9,902] 9,211 305 10 348|| 8,339|12,653 212 231|| 4,8717|13,080 88 144 917 
errimack ....| 5,428| 5,944 306 6 142|| 5,248| 7 SCH 224 50|| 3,262| 7,715 48 155 502 
Rockingham ..| 4,140| 5,855 149 24 135|| 4,719| 7,367 153 184 2,918| 7,881 74 87 390 
ullivan ww nl 2,864 Vand 9 3 288|| 8,792] Ar 117 118|| 2,234 5,483 25 62 173 
traffor se wei 1,433] 1,99 98 1 26|| 1,538] 2,559 50 19 844| 2,750 21 27 201 
Totals,....|33,844}42,115| 1,621 57| 1,057/|35,489|54,803| 1,270 190||21,271|57,444 779| 3,520 
ssl 8,211] Teos .... e... ....119,314] ..o. e e e * VÀ ...» 35,794 ..o» [I 





Pluralities... 








CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 


Districts. 
L—Counties of Belknap, Carroll, Rockingham, Staf- 


ford; Hillsboro County (towns of Bedford, Goffs- 


town, Merrimack, Hudson, Litchfield, Manches- 


ter, Pelham); Merrimack County 


towns of Al- 


Boscawen, 
Dunbarton, 

Newbury, 
Warner, Web- 


rimack County (towns of Andover, 
Bow, Bradford, Concord, Danbury, 
Franklin, Henniker, Hill, Hopkinton, 
New London, Salisbury, Sutton, 
ster, Wilmot. 


lentown, Canterbury, Chichester, som, Hopk- Frank D. Currier, ep, eneen ees eneen 22,138 
sett, London, Northfleld, Pembroke, ittsfie d). Geo. E. Bales, Dem. CORO HOT AEE OC OH EOE OD OHO 14,986 
Cyfus A. Sulloway, RROD A uias 2,491 Seattering $(9.* 9999999849909, 6» 0,009 9 & 9 9 069 
E S. Langley, Dem........... c eere 15,218 Currler's plurality .0.09000060000000000000000 7,152 

attering Cee 9009000600000992000900c9090949 1,115 l ` STATE OFFICIALS. ` 
Sulloway's plurality .................. .. 7,273 Governor, Nahum J. Bachelder; Members of the 
ER ue of Cheshire, Coos, Grafton, Sullivan; Governor's Council, J. F. Seavey, Alfred A. Collins, 
Hillsbora County rne of Amherst, Antrim, Frank E. Kaley, Seth M. Richards, A. C. Kennett. 
Brookjine, Deering,  Francestown, Judiciary—Chief Justice, Frank N. Parsons. 'As- 


Eenningten, 
reenfield, Greenville, Hancock, Hillsboro, Hollis, 
yndeboro, Mason, Milford, Mount ^ Vernon, 
ashua, New Boston, New Ipswich, Peterbora, 


Sharon, Temple, Weare, Wilton, Windsor); Mer- 2 


sociate Justices, Wm. M. Chase, Reuben E. Walker, 

James W. Remick, Geo. H. Binham: T 
Legislature—House, 254 Rep., 139 Dem.; Senate, 

21.Rep., 3 Dem.; joint session, 275 Rep., 142 Dem. 


NEW JERSEY. 


a Governor, 1901 








. m e R 

: : e t 

County, ; id ie qs | 2. 1 E e q Ss ga | 2 

: B F Ẹ eid dg Se as| di 2 ER dB 2e | sa | ES 

` 2 e 39 Bs © of | Ba} a | KA ECO Re "aci es 

a e a Je Isi e Ss ¡Ela JS Jà G 23 a 3 
tlantic,..... 3.290! B051] 225|  16|| 2.566| 86.122] 277| 49] 9| 23|| 2,233] 6,005) 119] 2 
Berge ee 6,0611 4,401 E 199 ,466| 9,086 E (701 50| 28|| 4,531| 8,545| 451 113 
lington...... 5,294] 6,877 344) 24 ,/476| 8,381] 507| 75} 10| 38|| 4,610| Dä 406| 306 
Camden....... ,815| 18,541| 398| 98 ,281| 18,148 b 215| 48| 43|| 6,380| 16,395| 280| 390 
Cape May. .... ,231 BC 42| 10 ,110| 35241 ó| “11 7| .8 929| 2,136] 50) 185 
Cumherjand....| 3,655| 5.567 2 86|| 4,036| @,780| 642| 66l 14| 24|| 3,877| 7,018|  78| 487 
Essex......... 29,885| 38.780] 394| 711|| 25.735' 45,318] 544/1,003] 617! 77|| 20,509| 42,581, 1,004| 540 
Glotcester..... SH 3,504| 820| 12|| 2,829| 4,471| 342| "git “12| 22|| 2,981| 4,727) ° 77) 21 
Hudson....... 36,880| 27,882] 245|1,815|| 88,025. 82,341 355 1,373| 515| 21|| 28.133| 33,626| 927) 20 
Hunterdon..... 4.052 Zë 215 22 : 5.136 3,873) 312| ` 34) 8| 17|| 4,992, 4,264|  93| He 
ercéf........ ),083| 10,954| 316] 18 ,858| 18,874| 450| 210|  38| Gel 5,970| 13,847|  430| 400 











President, 1900 President, 1896 
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NEW JERSEY.—Continued. 
Governor, 1901. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
a Pm no ' Pm - 
E . S . "a Le D o m D D = p ao 
County. SR Za Es 3 d ES as ¿A ga dé of Bà 94 | Bs 
EA | Se | Sl sail SA | Ma | 2a] a| Sai] aj E Ma | So | BÀ 
E zi a |> e a IF [A |a le e CG Ki 
Middlesex .... 7,517] 37,627| 126 29 7,191| 9,348} 216 90 54 39 5,976| 9,304| 350] 149 
Monmouth .... 7,181] 8,556} 320 30 8,568 10, 363] 419 63 43 58 ,199| 10,611 74 94 
IDB 605s es §,455| 6,335) 343 41 | 5,793| 7 E 39| 490 92 35 58|| 4,936| 8,190 331 68 
cean ..o.oo... 1,363, 2,516, 166 12 1,414| 3,182) 183 25 5 27 1,0068, 3,884 80 123 
Passaic e....| 12,179] 13,481] 158| 374|| 12,891, 15,619] 259| 337| 349| 28|| 9,280| 15,437| 357| 233 
Salem ........ 2,749| 2,931| 206 52 2,981| 3,398| 272 32 9 18 2,80. 3,717 67 247 
Somerset ...... 3,181] 3,4 170 16 3,183 4 438| 170 50 12 25|| 2,60 4,388 159 26 
Sussex ....... 2,953| 2,302| 131 18 3,395 2,814 138 52 10 10 2,915| 3,045 49 123 
Union ........ 8,856 10,215} 200| 205 1, 665, 12,522] 317| 494] 220 30 6,073) 11,707 529 224 
Warren ...... 3,622 2,919 262| 34 5,219 _ 3,589 388| 72 9 12 ,01 4,063 6 
Totals..... 166, 6,681 183, 814 5.3 365; 3, 3.489 164,808 221,707 707|7,183/4,609| 2, Ms -969 133,675/221 367) 6,373| 5,614 
Pluralities...| ...... Ac ol ec ay eee ,89 sess] Sese ol IS | seio ates | 87,0027] ....| ... 
Total vote... 361,267 01,050 371, 014 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. f 
I.—Counties of Camden, Gloucester, Salem 14th Wards of Newark; city of East Orange; 
Henry C. Loudenslager, Rep.............. 20.311 town of Irvington, borough of Vallsburg, town- 
Richard T. Miller, Dem............... e. 15,279 ships of South Orange, Clinton and Milburn—all 
Robert T. Seagrave, Pr0........o..o..oo.o.. _ 1,1120 n en County. iesi 
R . H. gy. ROD usu vex. a : 
Loudenslager's plurality ..........o..... 5,002 H G. Atwater, De Lvl 220207 12:005 
II.—Counties of Cape May, Cumberland, Atlantic, John Perryman, Pro.................. se. 192 
3 Puring toe M 19.986 James E. Billings, Soc..................... 142 
ohn J. Gardner, Rep................. eee è , Wiley’s plurality....... essen. 6.809 
IEA m gann, Domos de dM RD Ge IX.—City of Bayonne, the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
D. W Davis Soc. Labor ES 199 and 12th Wards of Jersey City, and part of the 
; S , e MADOL. VS rr re E eege — ciudad 6th Ward of Jersey City; the towns of Kear- 
Gardner’s plurallty...................... 10,501 ney and Harrison and the borough of East New- 
III.—Counties of Middlesex, Monmouth, Dress ark—all in Hudson County. 
Benjamin F. Howell, Rep NCC a ad 20,014 Allan Benny, Dem................. eene 14,492 
Jacob A. Geissenhainer, Denb.zi. v es deri 18,345 Robert Carey, Rep................. eere 13,700 
Robert Bruce Crowell, Pro..... EE 546 A. R. Hopkins, Soc...... a 813 
Howell's plurality... s... eere 1,669 ride a EE en UN M A ate 
IV.—Counties of Hunterdon, Somerset, Mercer. Dee AS IT BO ESAD Ne EN ee 
W. M. Lanning, Rep.............. eese 18,972 Benny's plurality .................. ees 192 
Lewis Perrine, Dem..... ewe ene dE 16,966 X.—The 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, and part of the 
Wm. Lunger, PIO........ooooooocoomomono.. 588 6th Wards in Jersey City; Hoboken, West Ho- 
W. H. Wooton, Soc......... eee eene 381 boken, Union, West New York and Guttenburg; 
L i luralit — 2.006 the townships of North Bergen and Weehawken 
v penne 2 PU, i Tiai LE aroo S , and borough of Secaucus in Hudson County. 
Shas. N Howler Roc os S 21030 Allan L. McDermott, Dem................. 9,311 
D Ait C Bian el aS Qo uui Ep ds 19 881 James D. Manning, Rep EEN 10,595 
Fool Va Åi ol M...oooooooooo.»o "883 Frederick Kraft, SoC........oooooooooor.o»» 879 
3. M Bea se, Soe Sys Pane Cs eh sis EE 415 Rufus B. Artz, PTO............. STA 41 
Jacob Grich Soe Libero ns a 231 Chas. Marquelin, Soc. Labor..... no P 523 
Fowler's plurality ...................... 1,149 McDermott's plurality....... ZIEL 8,716 
VI.—Counties of Bergen, Passaic, Sussex. STATE OFFICIALS. 
Wm. Hughes, Dem..... UENIT 24,084 GOVER Franklin Murphy; Secretary of State, 
Wm. Barbour, Rep... 20,236 S. Dickinson; Treasurer, Frank O. Briggs; Comp- 
Robert H. Richards, PP... O des 435 PONE G. Willard Morgan; Attorney-General, Robert 
W. H. Wyatt, S0Ol...oooooooooooooooooo... 777 H. McCarter; Adjutant-General, R. Heber Brient- 
Louis Magnet, Soc. Labor................. | 419 nall; Superintendent of Education, C. J. Baxter; 
— 3,848 Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, David O. 
Hughes's plurality eae gen di ou P Ces Watkins—all Republicans. 
VIL.—The ist, 4th, "eth; Tt an Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, W. S. 


Wards of Newark; the city of Orange, towns of 
Bloomfield and Montclair; the boroughs of Cald- 


Gummere, Rep.; Justices, John Franklin Fort, Rep.; 
J. Dixon, Rep.; B. Van “Syckel, Dem.; C. G. Garri- 


well, Glen Ridge and North Caldwell; and the D A. 
monustips of Belleville, Caldwell, Franklin, Liv. 59m, Dem. A. 0, Garretson, Dem; M. Pitney, Hep.; 
ingston and Verona—in Essex County. 19.878 Rep.: Clerk, William Riker, Jr., Rep. 
Richard Wayne Parker, Rep............... Deel Court of Errors and Appeals Judges, J. W. Bogert, 
Geo. A. Miller, Dem... ei George R. Gray, Elmer Ewing Green, W. H. Vre 
SE Gs doc 6.O0O000060000000 090000000000 335 EE SEI W. x oh Por V. Voorhees; 
, €* € e € € 000000000000 9 9 * eege e e. ance or, am agie, an the Su reme 
ipis ban Soc. Lab 6000000000000 09 0.0000:<0. zd Court Justices. p 
arker's SR o EE 5,5 Legislature—House, 38 Rep., 22 Dem.; Senate, 14 
vni. he 2%, 3d, 5th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th Set Rep., 7 Dem.; joint session, 52 Rep., 29 Dem. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Delegate to 
Congress, 1902. 


1.450 
1.194 


376 
1,281 
848 


Delega 
_ Congress, 1900. 


Delegate to 


Delegate to 
Congress, 1896. 


Congress, 1898. 


te to 


3,332 
377 
1,134 
918 948 
225 
1,137 
504 


1,112] 


1,114 1,147 135 9]... s. 
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NEW MEXICO.—Continued. 
Delegate to | | Delegate to Delegate Delegate to 
Congress, 1902. Congress, 1900. . Congress, 18 3. Congress, 1896. 
a e g £ 
o = o 92 Pv 
Qo : Os rer me : ^ 
County. SÉ Ed SE E BH SÉ ZH da oe 
5A | E ga | Se ga | Se BS | BS | ER 
E ei 4 DG fa Du Ex © A 
Otero * * 9 9 9 * e * o * * € * 9 à 6 9 9 ^ v * 9 * e | 474| 92 617 44 . .e....e.e Joss enone ee e... 000.1... . oo... . 
Rio Arriba ................... SCH 1,752 1,207 1,625 1,084 ,684 1,284 1,492]..... 
San Juan css. o e err tiv j 390 346 490 2 182 445 125/..... 
Miguel... severe e 1,984; 2,794 2,271 2,569 2,193 2,402 2.394 2,932 4 
Santa JFelcl&certeeerex ret i 1,1 16, 1,630 1,312 1,569 ,239 ,673 1,641 ,084 12 
Siera A EN eX PELA ROS ea j 379 426 554 325 495 817 677 188|..... 
SOCOIIO^ agp dace wid oa Rr RE ane 967 1,483 1,163 1,416 1,150 1,407 1,445 1.205]..... 
ADO. naaa esa E ERIS | 786 1.159 927 968 1,049 1,198 1,015]..... 
O Ze geen wean oe | 711 132 140 719 512 535 24 315,..... 
Valencia ces asco e e rhe i 56 1.998 124 1.7 45 1,689 205 1,015 1 
Tobal caritas uk RR | 14,576] 24,222 17,857| 21,5871! 16,659] 18,722 18,947} 17,017] 66 
Pluralities.. $496 eras RUN |. 9,646, ........ LO scis | 2,0 Rs] BIDEN orn 
Total vote... SS 38,798 j 39,442 ' - I 5,381 0 
TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 
Governor, Miguel Otero; Secretary, J. W. Raynolds; Treasurer, J. H. Vaughn; Solicitor-General, 
E. L. Bartlett. 
NEW YORK. 
Governor, 1902, President, 1900, President. 1896. 
a e Es g b g 
9 dij «B| a "E c e S E, .E 
County. s : Eie E Gen d eg | Se si Sa | 5 
s8 | 36 | 3g 3g £A |gs || 8S | GS | se d 38 | $8 | e 
«a An SC, o sn | PA CH om on yA EP aL Aa 
Ó eo G a t ea fa = GC a m E A 
Albany..........| 16,3301 22,950| 203| 441| 12 22|| 18,747| 23,477 0 64|| 17,818| 22,263] 359 
Allegany........ 2,218} 6,010} 560 45 15) 11|| 3.623| 7,196] 759 12|| 3,895| 7,079 83 
Broome......... 5,728| 9,453| 470 61 21| 45|| 6,652] 10,883| 847 15|| 5,461| 10,630| 128 
Cattaraugus...... 4,299] 8,546] 473 53 17) 19| 6,225 „944| 499 22 ,088 ,337 90 
Cayuga..... e| 5,266 ,194| 232 192 30i 21 6,330| 10,327| 336 49 ,846| 10,024 143 
Chautauqua...... ,930| 13,313] 503| 194 99| 23|| 6,660; 15,820| 591 42|| 6,581 ,925| 135 
Chemung........ 5,531| 6,223| 485 48 26| 37|| 6,528| 0,920] 385 42 ,259| 7,026 92 
Chenango........ ,183| 5,558] 366 45 41| 13|| 4040. 6,359) 363 18|] 3,975| 6,338| 104 
Clinton......... | 2,344| 6,313| 266 16 5| 22|| 4,288| 6,322| 118 12] 3,074| 6,005 54 
Columbia........ ,214| 5,609 185 18 19 14|| 4,945, 6,482 176 -0|| 4,373] 6,654 177 
Cortland........| 2,437] 4,390] 268 7 5 2|| 2,773| 4,89 347 ell 2,574| 4,939 58 
Delaware........| 3,504| 6,447] 338 14 2| 11| 4.641; 7,631, 390 TI] 4,450| 7,790 94 
Dutchess........ 7,413| 10,049] 344 49 14| 22| 7,687| 11,93 31»,  21|| 6,634| 12,127] 244 
Erie............| 36,019| 36,353, 798| 1,031| 506| 190!| 39,837| 44,779) 741|  391|| 30,172| 45,612| 1,124 
Essex... eere eee ,618| 4,301 82 29 68 Ai 1,99 ,06 8 44 ,760| 5,356 56 
Franklin........ | 2,110| 5,237| 203 18 8| 35|| 2,663| 6,311) 213 32 ,490| 6,11 64 
Fulton..........| 3,281] 5,272| 518| 172| 465 61|| 3,676| 7,232] 494 98|| *3,849| *7,704| *127 
Hamilton........ 748 661 15 1 l|. 2x 911 65 2 1 rer. E come 
Genesce......... ,653| 4,482| 255 43 33| 13|| 3,268| 5,383] 263 26|| 3,004| 5,190 55 
Greene.. e... 3,402| 4,042| 205 25| 74| 10|| 4267| 4,389| 1 28|| 3,688| 4,540 88 
Herkimer........ 5,040 ,39 276| 116; 234 8|| 5,397| 8,105| 299! 168 ,02 8,096| 151 
Jefferson........ 5,887, 9,877 443 12 368 12 6,719| 11,884 576 174 644| 11,411 176 
King8S........... 110,634] 84,120 637| 2,869| 4,381| 116/|106,221/108,985, 596| 2,331|| 76,882|109,135| 3,715 
LoWwiS..... o...» 2,93 ,93 T1 3 7 3| 2,852) 4,31 80 S ,042| 4,466/ 51 
Livingston....... 3,544| 5,328| 242 18 6 5| 3,877] 5,608| 384 (| 4101| 5,461] 73 
Madison......... 3,054] 5,907, 273 32 b6| 21i ,OT: 7,177; | 361 68 ,580| 7,588]. 106 
Monroe ..........] 16,300| 21,995 00| 864| 2,198] 119|| 19.612, 26,699; 1,102! 1,019|| 17,158] 26,288} 395 
Montgomery..... 5,139| 6,080} 412 53 28| 19 ,128 9310: 221 24|| 4,759| 7,082| 141 
NassaU.......... 4,83 5,605 86 31 ai _4,324| 6,988] 100 28 SN EE aiu 
New York. .... . |192,735|106,131| 694| 5,820]10,885| 512}/181,797| 153,033! 640| 6,193|1135,624|150,359| 5,541 
Niagara......... 7,699| 8,343] _ 36 E 1| 32¡| _7,733| 9,356) 429 2 6,441| 8,62 143 
Oneida.......... 14,341] 14,639| 1,012] 181] 147 76|| 12:82 19,213) 634|  113:/ 11,003| 18,855| 468 
Onondaga....... 13,757, 21,455| 373) 456| 367| 18|| 14,695; 24,328| 5 336, 13,695] 25,032] 206 
Ontario. ........ 4,414| 6,51 279| 25|  16| 16!| 5,619| 7,702] 279 (| 5,485! 7,506| 126 
Orange.......... 8,346| 12,327 350 187 14 36|| 10,180| 14,138 343 20 8,971| 14,086 240 
Orleans......... 2,497| 3,968| 321 11] 14 ,88 ,66 307 20|| 2,993| 4,664 33 
Oswego.......... 6,211| 29,409 685 56 17 17|| 9,602| 11,165, 588 23|| 6,401] 11,411 95 
Otsego.......... ; 1,897; 353 21 10| 15|| 6,140] T,594| 327 11 ,S20| 8,16 166 
Putnam......... ,263| 2,184 45 7| | 14 3|| 1,346) 2,221 37 23|| 1,027| 2,364 FS 
ueeng, eee 16,532| 9,372 83| 370| 1,037| 14|| 14,740. 12,541 84|) 644 ,980| 18.694| 033 
ensselaer....... 12,598| 15,336] 339| 489| 233| 24|| 13,450| 17,087| 358 83 | 13,119| 17,221| 208 
Richmond....... 1,231 ,876 94 123 129 all 6,751) 6,04 147 109 ,152| 6,170} 293 
Rockland........ 3,853| 3,306 99 23 40| all 4.020| 4,189 10 26 3,002| 4,336 156 
St. Lawrence..... 4,915| 11,987| 420 53 13| 54!) 5,698) 15,293) 486 21 5,749| 15,287 123 
Saratoga........ ,986| 7,670 399 97 3] 12 5,913| 9,59 506 14 ,987| 9,638 157 
Schenectady... .. 5,594] 6,480] 314] 287| 1836| 18j| 4,779| 6,775] 159 32] 3,711 1201 103 
Schoharie....... 3,84 3,460 164 4 5| 2| 4,317) 3,863 1711 3 ,203| 3,88 51 
Schuyler......... 1,540| 2,334| 132 5 21 D 1,892| 2,601| 189] 2|| 1,619| 2,092 3T 
Seneca........ ..| 2,997| 3,557 101 28 10] 5| 3,1591 3,785 1211 4 3,213| 3,853 54 
Steuben......... 6,644| 9,595 843 105 185| 14 8,874| 12,417 969] 48 1,971| 12,858 118 
Suffolk.......... 6,258| 7,5131 419 61 45 15|} 5,701) 9,583] 545] 311] 3,872 ,988| 367 
Sullivan......... 3,034| 3,969 98 6 5 2.| 3,629| 4,399 114] i| 3,073| 4,589 86 
yt A 2,428| 4,010| 181 11 4 31| 3,03 4,746| 243 1 ,824| 4,849 40 
Tompkins....... 3,510! 4,880| 308)  19| 34] Du 3,852! 5,410! 370! Säi 3,506} 5,342) 103 
UÚlster.....o..o... 8,062| 9,705 391 48 Sal "0 9,351| 11,340 412 5 8,140| 11,100 143 
Warren...... ooo 2,730| 3,638 171 58 59 6| 2,512} 4,82 201 11 ,269] 4,685 69 
e oa ... 3,248| 6,314 359 55 E äi 3,356| 8,213| 405 24 3,239; 8,139 133 
Agnes a e ,09 6,708 264 29 20 4 4,175| 7,957| 321 14 4,254| 8,089 VT 
Westchester. . 16,754| 18,459 315| 557 700|  64|| 16.426! Leu Soe 228|| 11,752| 19,337| 6043 
Wyoming........| 2,12 4,425 259 15 6 1 2,897| 5,030 398 6 ,10 4,967 67 
Yates.....oo..o». 1,572| 2,998 121 ol 4 4| 2196| 3,427 173 5|| 2,086, 3,370 30 
Totals.......655,398/665,150'20,490|15, 886! 23,400,1 BUS 678,386 ree 992.22, 043,12, ,869||551,369 819, 898.18, 950 
| Pluralities.....] ...... 1:535, 2509] auae ana ] ks loss jq uses 114 m 
Scattering..... Ge LLL mper eet e gas 
Total vote..... 1.888.850 | 1,547,912 





*Combined vote of Fulton and Hamilton counties. 


Or i dee BE? 
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CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 


Districts. ` y 

1.—The «souñties of Suffolk, Nassau and the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Wards of the Borough of Queens, 
County of, Queens. 





T, Scudder, Dení...............--- eee nnn 17,788 
F. Storm, pp, Nee EAR caco 17,681 
F. Bessen.................. tina nents 226 

Scudder's plurality........... see eee ek 107 


II.—The. Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteehth, Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Wards of the Borough of Brooklyn 
in the County of Kings and algo that portion of 
the Twenty-seventh Ward bounded on the north 
by. the line dividing Kings and Queens Counties 
from Flushing avenue to Jefferson street, Jeffer- 
son street south to Evérgreen avenue, west to Noll 
street, south to Bushwick avehue, east to Arion 
place, south ta Broadway, west to Flushing ave- 
nue und north to point of beginning. 


G. H. Lindsay, Dem........ EE Seege 18,128 
J. R. Howe, Rep... ives b ray rw . 9,59 
G. Stamer .............. "pour e 1,033 
I. Bookman.......... A au ss dad Sone 821 
W: TEVE RS NEC Ira aac be 107 
Lindsay's plurality.......... ea aerate Ree ane 9.135 


III.—The Thirteenth, Nineteenth and Twenty-first 
Wards of the Borough of Brooklyn ih the County 
of Kings, and also that portion of the Twenty- 
seventh Ward bounded on the north by the line 
dividing Kings and Queens Counties from Jeffer- 
Son Street to Stockholm street, south to Bushwick 
avenue, east to Kosciusko street, souch *9 Broad- 
way, west to Arlon place, forth to Bushwick ave- 
nue, west to Noll street, north to Evergreen ave- 
nue, east to Jefferson street and north to point of 
beginning; and also that part of the Twenty-third 
Ward bounded on the north by Lafayette avenue, 
from Bedford avenue to Stuyvesant avenue, south 
to .Bainbridge street, west to Sumner avenue, 
north to McDonough street, west to Tompkins 
avenue, south to Fulton street, west to New York 
avenüe, south to Atlantic avenue, west to Frank- 
lin avenue, north to Brevoort place, east to Bed- 
ford avehue and north to point of begiuning. 


C. T. Dunwell, Rep........... NS dais dí 17,457 
H. E. Rogers, Dem... 17,043 
H. Jander.......... E A 973 
H. Kober........ 2 à Ede eee ues eg 528 
G. M, Mather............-- idee Libia WOODEN T 

Dunwell’s plurality .......... NE 414 


IV.—The . Twenty-sixth, Thirty-first 
and Thirty-second Wards of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn in the Ceunty of Kings and also that portion 
of the Twenty-fifth Ward bounded on the north by 
Broadway, from Howard avenue to boundary lite 
of the Twenty-sixth Ward, south to Atlantic ave- 
nue, west to. Howard avenue, north to Fulton 
street, west to Howard avenue and north to point 
of beginning. 


F. E. Wilson, DeM.....oooooooooorooono.s.. 16.415 
W. T. Schnitzpan, Rep..... Aa eO... 13,695 
MW. Ay. Hello. s as sace ne die 1,369 
E. Mueller........ arca da Muta d 647 
H. T. Hinsch.. v. 24 ex ere ege A 126 

Wilson's plurality......... eus Vea ok ke 2,720 


V.—The Eighth, Twenty-fourth, Twenty-ninth and 
Thirtieth Wards of the Borough of Brooklyn in 
the County, of Kings and also that portion of the 
Twenty-third Ward bounded on the north by La- 
fayette avenue, from Stuyvesant avenue east to 
Reid avenue, south to Fulton street, west to Utica 
avenue, south to Atlantic avenue, west to New 
York avenue, north to Fulton street, east to Tomp- 
king avenue, north to McDonough street, east to 
Sumner avenué, south tó Bainbridge street, east 
to Stuyvesant avénue and north to the point of 
beginning; and also that portion of the Twenty- 
fifth Ward bounded on the north by Lafayette 
avenue, from Reid avenue east to Broadway, 
southeist to Howard avenue, south to Fulton 
street, east to Howard avenue, south to Atlantic 
avenue, west to Utica avenue, north to Fulton 
street, enst to Reid avenue and north to thé point 
of beginning. 


E. M. Bassett; Dom.............. ec. 16,149 
H. A. Hanbury, Rep........ AN ........- 15,216 
E. S. White............ SE quc ale 854 
P. E. Burrows...... NP EC NES S nine ig 378 
J: Ebert. Sege 0000005000000. ece o 338 
R. T. Stokes.......... Lenis plate ped EEN 143 

Bassett's plurality................ ean 933 


VI.—The Seventh, Ninth, Twentieth and Twenty-sec- 
ond Wards of the Borough of Brooklyn in the 





Districts. 


County of Kings and also tbat portion of the Elev- 
enth Ward bounded on the north by Johnson street, 
from Bridge street east Lu Hudson avenue, south 
to Myrtle avenue, east to Navy street, south ta 
Bolivár street, west to Hudson avenue, south to 
Willoughby street, east to Navy street, south to 
De Kalb avenue, east to South Portland avenue, 
south to Atlahtic avenue, west to Flatbush avenue. 
northwest to Fulton street, west to Bridge street 
and north to point of beginning. : 


R. Baker, Dem.......... MEAM ..o........ 17,886 
H. Bristow, Rep........ xa eiat vacas. 17,420 
H, PeterS: cock auia refus ceases Bac dq 841 
F. A. LOIS cocos aca V ssa EN i 328 
A. C. Oarlson.............. XO Sugar a d 153 

Baker's plurality ..... E EUN . 6 


4 d 

VII.—The First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Tenth and Twelfth Wards of the Borough of 
Brooklyn in the County of Kings and also that 
portion of the Eleventh Ward bounded op the 
north by Flushing avenue, from Navy street east 
to North Portland avenue, across Fort Greene 
Park to De Kalb avenue, opposite South Portland 
avenue, west to Navy street, rorth to Willoughby 
street, west to Hudson avenue, north to Bolivar 
street, east to Navy street, north to Myrtle ave- 


nue, west to Hudson avenue, north to Johnson 
treet, east to Navy street and north to point of 
grinning. 
J. J. Fitzgerald, DeM....¿..ooooooooooo... 23,112 
J. T. Williamson, Rep............... ...... 10,432 
IA A idus ee SUN QUE Eras 277 
B. Hughes............... eee MO C gare ipta Se aio 88 
G. W. Hunt........ PED: —— —M A 23 
Fitegerald'S plurality. ..s......oneaenenn. 12,680 


VIII.—The County of Richmond and that portion of 
New York County bounded as follows: Beginning 
at Battery place and North Hiver, north to, West 
street, north to Barrow street and Hudson River, 
east to Hudson street, north to Grove street, 
northeast to Bleecker stréet, southeast to Cornella 
street, northeast to Sixth avenue, south to West 
Third street, east to Broadway, north to East 
Fourth street, east to the Bowery, north to Third 
avenue, to St. Mark's place, east to Second ave- 
.nue, south to Second street, east to First avenue, 
south to East Houston street, west to Eldridge 
street, south to Stanton street, west to Clirystie 
street, south to Division street, west to northeast 
corner of Division street ahd Bowery, to the north- 
east corner of Chatham square and Catherine 
street, southeasterly to Montoe street, east to Me- 
chanic alley and south. to Cherry street, west to 
Market slip, south to the East River. 


T. D. Sullivan, Dem........ Vd AX dda ... 26,107 
M. Lessler, Rep............ MUTA ..... 10,386 
G. Theimer................ ORNA RIP ta 496 
R. Downs.......... na EE DOT 417 
B. F. BUDE. 5 162 1 a aa HORN 164 
F. Mayo..... "—— le Wash a eei ure e. vases e "Zë 

Sullivan’s plurality ..................... 15,721 


IX.—That part of the County of New York bounded as 
follows: Beginning at the East River and Market 
slip, north to Cherry street, east to Mechanie al- 
ley, north to Monroe street, west to Catherine 
street, north to Division street, east to Chrystie 
street, north to Stanton street, east to Cannon 
street, south to Brodme street, west to Sheriff 
street, south to Grand street, test to Pitt street, 
south to Divisicn street, to Montgomery street, 
south to southwest corner.of Henry street ahd 
Montgomery street, diagonally. through the middle 
of said block to the Bortheast corner of Madison 
street and Clinton gtreet, south to South stréet at 


Fast River, thence along the East River to thé 
. point or place. of beginning. uM 
H. M. Goldfogle, Dem..................... 4-389 
C. S. Adler, (EE 4,235 
A. Jonas Uo bie Se saudades EE, - 17099 
K. Katz ......o 60.00. 9.60060006500000000.0.0%.00..... 499 
T N Holdetzi s edes entAEL Ed — 82 

Goldfogle's plurality e ees e See eëeedee o ebeeee 8,504 


X.—That part of the County af New York boundéd ab 
follows: Beginning at East Fourtéénth street. add 
the East Kiver, west to Thitd avenue, south to 
St. Mark’s place, east to Second avenue, south to 
Second street, east to First avenue, south to Bast 
Houston street, west to Eldtidgd street, south to 
Stanton street, east to Cannon street, south to 
Broome street, west to Sheriff street, south to 
Grand street, west- on the south side of Grand 
street to Pitt street, south to Division street, 
west to Montgomery street, to northeast corner of 
Henry street and Montgomery stréet, diagonally 
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Districts. 

through said block to the southwest corner of Mad- 
ison street and Clinton street. south to the East 
River, thence along the East River to the point or 


place of beginning. 


W. Sulzer, DeM.....oooooooo ooo... ee... 15,451 
W. Blau, ROD score ae oa ses : 6,088 
IE G; WIISBIEG ces em wee PES. ore I - 1873 
J. T. Hunter..... Ctra a tex EE . 1,391 
1. Rabecock e e ee e wë e ee ée eege ee 6 e éeee ee ée ee ee ee ë e 45 

Sulzer's plurality............. S RAO Kr 9,363 


XI.—That part of the County of New York bounded 
as follows: Beginning at Hudson River and Bar. 
row street, east to Hudson street, north to Grove 
street, easterly to Bleecker street, easterly on 
Bleecker street, to Cornelia street, easterly on 
Cornelia street, to Sixth avenue, south .to West 
Third street, east to Broadway, north to East 
Fourth street, east to Third avenue, north to East 
Fourteenth street, west to University place, south 
to East Tenth street, west to Fifth avenue, south 
to West Ninth street, west to Christopher street, 
westerly to West Fourth street, northerly to 
Eighth avenue, to Hudson street, southerly. along 
Hudson street to West Eleventh strebt, west to 
Greenwich street, north to Horatio street, east to 
Hudson street, north to West Fourteenth street, 
east to Eighth avenue, north to West Nineteenth 
Street, east to Seventh avenue, north to West 
Twenty-first street, west to Eighth avenue, north 
to West Twenty-third street, engt to Seventh ave- 
nue, north to West Fortieth street, west to 
Eighth avenue, north to West Forty-third street, 
west to Ninth avenue, north to West Sixtleth 
street, west to Hudson River to point of begin- 
ning at Hudson River and Barrow street. : 


William R. Hearst, Dem..... qa aa Suis 20,004 
Henry Birrell, Rep.....::... leeren 10,841 
S. Feldman........... PME RNC RAE nS 68 
C- G. Techo... cose bo eG Rey LUE a OON del 423 
E. A. Packer...... WEG RO a Ra REI AS 119 
Hearst's plurality ........... ARO 15,753 


XII.—That part of the County of New York bounded 
as follows: Beginning at the East River and East 
Fourteenth street, west to Sccond avenue, north 
to East Eighteenth street, west to Third avenue, 
north to Eust Twenty-third street, west to Lex- 
ington avenue, north to East Twenty-ninth street, 
éast to Second avenue, north to East Thirty-sev- 
enth street, west to Third avenue, north to East 
Thirty-ninth street, west to Lexington avenue, 
north to East Forty-second. street, east to 'Third 
avenue, north to East Fifty-third street, west fto 
Lexington avenue, north to East Fifty-ninth street, 
east to Third avenue, north to East Sixty-fourth 
Street, west to Lexington avenue, north to East 
Seventy-second street, to the East River to poínt 
of beginning at the East River and East Four- 
teenth stréet, including Blackwell's Island. Së 275 


G. B. MeClellan.......... ceo eoe 
C. Shongood, Rep........... Vit wai sud ees. 71,039 
F. Paulitsh.......: 0.000 HCC 06 CEOS T oes. , d 
E. Hendricks........ Scenes Pr 512 
J. M. Andrews........ EE 
A. J. PDeulacher............ e 5 


McClellan's plurality ................ ee 14,236 


XIII.—That part of the County of New York bounded 
as follows:. Beginning at the northwest corner of 
Hudson street and West Eleventh street, north to 
Eighth avenue, to West Fourth street, south to 
Christopher street, east to West Ninth street, east 
to Fifth avenue, horth to East Tenth street, east 
to University place, north to Hast Fourteenth 
street, cast to Second avenue, north to East Eight- 
eenth street, west to Third avenue, north to' East 
Twenty-third street, west to Lexington avenue 

north to East Twenty-ninth street, east to Secon 

avenue, north to East Thirty-seventh street, west 
to Third avenue, north to East Thirty-ninth street, 
west. to Lexington avenue, north to East Forty- 
second street, east to Third avenue, north to East 
Fifty-third street, west to Lexington avenue, north 
to East Fifty-ninth street, east to Third avenue, 
north to Sixty-fourth street, west to : Lexington 
avenue, north to East Eighty-ninth street, west 
to Park avenue, north to East Ninety-third street, 
west to Fifth avenue, south along Fifth avenue 
to Eighty-sixth street, west across Central Park 
to West Eighty-sixth street and Central Park 
West, south to West Fifty-ninth street, east to 
Sixth avenue, south to West Fifty-fifth street, 
west to. Seventh avenue, south to West, Fifty-third 
Street, wést to Eighth. avenue, south to West, Kope 
tieth Seel east. to Seventh avenue, south to West 
Twenty taira Btreet, west to Eighth avenue, south 
to West Twenty-first street, east to Seventh ave- 





Districts. 


nue, south to West Nineteenth street, west to 
Eighth avenue, south to West Fourteenth street. 
west to Hudson street, south to Horatio street, 
west to Greenwich street, south to West Elev- 
enth street, east to point of beginning at the 
northwest corner of West Eleventh street and 
Hudson street. 


F. B. Harrison, Dem. ibus rey e exe 15,524 
J. W. Perry, ReD.....ooooomoooooooooomm... 13,987 
P. Zoeler....... EE Kee SE 3 
A. H.’ Knudson. saa ee xa a 189 
J. H. Yarnell........... PULS AAT eda v ans us 81 
F. M. E EH 51 

Harrison's plurality......... bead ees. 1,537 


XIV.—That part of the County of New York bounded 


as follows: Beginning at the East River and East 
Seventy-second street, west to Lexington avenue, 
north to East Eighty-nintu street, east to Third 
avenue, south to East ZE el hth $treet, east 
to the East River, to point of beginning at the 
East River and East Seventy-second street; and 
that part of Queens County known as the First 
and Second Wards of Queens County whose boun- 
daries are as follows: Beginning at Newtown 
Creek and the East River to ushing Creek, 
south to Ward street, Richmond Hill west to 
Forest Park, along the southern boundary of For- 
est Park through Cypress Hill Cemetery, to the 
Kings County line, northwest to Newtown 'Creek 
to point of beginning at the East Hiver. 


Ira E. Rider, Dem............. ia . 20,402 
A. J. Anderson, Rep........ a a e gus . 8,192 
W. Ehret......... eres Oe NE Missis mE SS .. 2,348 
A. Cbambers..... EA ETE (— 647 
J. C. Wallace..... oa xa A T9 
J. J. M. Issing........ SG seeps Sie ate ashes 5 79 

Rider's plurality ............ TERN PT . 11,910 


XV.—That part of the county of New York bounded as 


follows: Beginning at the Hudson River and West 
Sixtieth street, east to Columbus avenue, south 
along Columbus avenue and Ninth avenue to West 
Forty-tbird street, east to Eighth avenue, north to 
West Fifty-third street, east to Seventh avenue, 
north to West Fifty-fifth street, east to Sixth ave- 
nue, north to West Fifty-ninth street, west to SE 
tral Park West, north t West Eighty-sixth street, 
east across Central park to Eighty-sixth street and 
Fifth avenue, north along Fifth avenue to Ninety- 
third street, east to Park avenue, south to East 
Eighty-ninth street, east to Lexington avenue, 
north to Xast Ninety-sixth street, west to Fifth 
avenue, north to East Ninety-seventh street, west 
&cross Central Park Transverse road to West Nine- 
ty-seventh street and Central Park West, north to 
West One Hundred and Second street, west to 
Columbus avenue, south to West One Hundred and 
First street, west to Hudson River, to the point 
of beginning at Hudson River and, West: Sixtieth 


treet. 
W. H. Douglas, Rep........... verde eu KR AD 
H. B. Martin, Dem............... Je ade 12,161 
Scattering, blank and defective............ 891 
Douglas's plurality .......... "—— ea .. 414 


XVI.—That part of the County of New York bounded 


as follows: Beginning at the East River and, East 
Eighty-eighth street, west to Third avenue, north 
to East Eighty-ninth street, west to Lexington 
avenue, north to East Ninety-sixth street, west 
to Fifth avenue, north to East One Hundred a£4 
Twentieth street, east to Park avenue, south to 
East One Hundred and. Nineteenth street, east to 
the East River, to. point beginning at East River 
and, East Eighty-eighth street, including Randall's 
and Ward's Islands. B n 


J. Ruppert, Jr., DeM........oooooooooo... 4. 15,657 
W. R. Spooner, Rep............oo..... e. 7,485 
Ho e EE EE 1,146 
C. Vonderleith.................. EE 679 
R. T. Niedig........ erg e SE 91 
Rupert's plurality.............. casas — ld 


XVII.—That part of the County of New York bounde 


as folows: Beginning at the Hudson River an 
West One Hundred and First street, east to 
Columbus avenue, north to West One Hundred 
and Second street, east to Central Park West, 
south to West Ninety-seventh street, east across 
the Central Park Transverse road to Fifth avenue 
and East Ninety-seventh street, north to East 
One. Hundred and Twentieth street, east to Park 
avenue, north to East One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth street, west to Fifth avenue, north to the 
Harlem River, to the Hudson River, to the point 
of beginning at the Hudsou River and Wést One 
Hundred and. First street. l EA 
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Districts. 
F. E. Shober, Dem..... ya VA SUVS ..... 19,248 
H. T. Andrews, ep pr ETE aw were 1131 
J. €. Küaünely... ivo vx xr OREL EIE SE CS EE 560 
EE EE a 367 
G.: SGethiD.. 2i. pu ER n oy ris EE Or x 138 
Shober's plurality...............ooooooo.o.. 1.517 


XVIII.—The Thirty-fourth and Thirty- -fifth Assembly 
Districts of the County of New York and the an- 
nexed district bounded as follows: Beginning at 
the East River and East One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth street, west to Park avenue, north to East 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street, west to 
Fifth avenue, north to the Harlem River, to the 
Hudson River, to the Yonkers city line, to Long 
Island Sound, to the East River, to the point of 
beginning at the East River and East One Hun- 
dred and Nineteenth street, including islands in 
Long Island Sound and Harlem River attached to 





the said thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth Assembly 
districts and the annexed district. 
J. A. Goulden, Dem..............--. een 28,411 
F. C. Schaeffler, Rep..................... 14,844 
Scattering and defective................... 3,329 
Goulden's plurality....................... 13,567 
XIX.—The County of Westchester. 
N. P. Otis, JReD....leweck e ia 17,878 
C. A. Pugsley, Dem. susacwsces rex ee PSU ek 17,338 
W- WOOK Si 656 saeua X EE 68 
O; "EECHER, cocer LES a es 553 
M. C. Beardsley. soe co E i xoa we RR 291 
Otis's- plurality... oun sexe ias 540 
XX.—The Counties of Sullivan, Orange and Rockland. 
T. W. Bradley, ReD........oooooooocmo.o nns 19,747 
T. H. Babcock, Dem......... aded s water 14,874 
B. Sykes, S Did er E E mee Mis 197 
E. Gridley, S. Ms AURA E RA . 219 
J. Anthony, Pro........ HE danas Sale Race ONE 577 
Bradley’s plurality ..... Sete gorda eis el 4,873 
XXI.—The Counties of Greene, Columbia, Putnam 
and Dutchess. 
J. H. Ketcham, Rep.............. eres 22,363 
C. F. Hoag, DeM......ooooooooooooooororoo. 15,717 
L. Howard, Pro.............. — — fe 565 
A. C. Fráncher, S. ER. egen geed Nees 46 
Ketcham's plurality...................... 6,586 
un ——The Counties of Rensselaer and Washington. 
Hb Draper, Rep... 2... RR Yt 21,689 
y Morrison, DeM..........ooooooooooo... 15,698 
Ti. Caspar, Ds dd and vis d areis 344 
Draper's plurality............ Vie Bee 5,991 
XXIII.—The Counties of Albany and Schenectady. 
G. N. Southwick, Hep................. een 28,858 
B. C. Sloan, Dem... 22,459 
J. E. Alexander, ME AAA 160 
H. E. Vitalius, S. D......... Aa - 254 
Southbwiek's plurallty.................... 6,399 
XXIV.—The Counties of Delaware, Otsego, Ulster 
and Schoharie. ` 
G. J. Smith, Rep...... "roce rcr. 26,842 
'C. Champion, Dem............... SUAE S UE s 20,045 
L.S Jarvis, A ii c weed b eor ER VS 1,22 
Smith's oluraite, e000. 6,197 


XXV.—The Counties of Fulton, Hamilton, Montgom- 
ery, Warren and Saratoga. 


L. N. Littauer, Rep........ LA 23,018 
F. Beebe, Deni: es dc e AR dedo UR 18,132 
L. R. Grinnell, S. D...................... 611 
Littauer's plurality.............o.o....... 4,886 


XXVI.—The Counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin and 
St. Lawrence. 


W. H. Flack, ReD......oooooooooconocor». 27,816 

H. Holland, DOM Qo ceo c OLOR CE 10,392 

H. C. Shares, Pro........ A 9 

I. Peyser, S. D....... m e ww Ed e dx 108 
Flack's plurality... ccccssessesccccseceses 17,424 





1 XXXVI.—The Seventeenth, 
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Districts. 
XXVII.—The Counties of Herkimer and Oneida. 
J. S. Sherman, ReD..........oooooooooooo.. 21,743 
E. Lewis, A A ASA 18,497 
S. H. Warner, PIOS US Ede es 2/373 dcc eue ed ,29 
Sherman's pGluralits, .....ssss. cesses soss. 3,246 
XXVIII.—The Counties of Jefferson, Lewis and Os- 
wego. 
C. DL. Knapp, Bep... ge 93x xk e ROS 23,196 
C. F. Smith, Delos ascos 14,883 
C. W. Richards, Pro..... esca usce aded dead 1,274 
Knapp's plurality........................ 8,313 
XXIX.—'The Counties of Onondaga and Madison. 
M. E. Driscoll, Rep..............-ee ooo... 21,023 
M. F. Dillon, Demo. incre 16,330 
As Coit, PTO.I 22229 aa day a ee e 744 
äu VE S. a A 474 
J. L. Franz, S. D....... asas EAE 417 
Driscoll's plurality ..................... 10.693 
XXX.—The Counties of Broome, Chenango, Tioga, 
Tompkins and Cortland. 
J. W. Dwight, Rep......... wea siesta ba peas . 28,211 
C. D. Pratt, Dem..... Sov s a o de ee vas 17,176 
Dwight's plurality.............oooooo.o.. .. 11,035 
Axe .—The Counties of Cayuga, Ontario, Wayne and 
ates. 
S. E. Payne, Rep......... aches a ds pic EN 24,130 
H. B. Harpending, Dem........ ero ura dte 14,833 
H. L. HOPE uw ovis vase ha p E 916 
F. L. Brannick, S. I................. es ee 267 
Payne's plurality................. a . 9,297 
XXXII.—The County of Monroe. 
J. B. Perkins, HeD.i....2 war as .. 22,119 
W. De Groff, Dem. use eg NE ce 15,933 
F. H. Bettys, PIOS Ib. dad > 941 
H.. Engel,- S. Lk y es DRESS A 904 
C.-R. Dach, S: Diueodveukwss wes ey Xs o erore 2,249 
Perkins's plurality............. 6,186 
XXXIII.—The Counties of Chemung, ‘Schuyler, Sen- : 
eca and Steuben. 
C. W. Gillet, Rep......... — nm 21,587 
F. P. Frost, Dem....... &aasau ess sss e 16,494 
W. A. Alien, Pro........ CENTRAR ,523 
Glllet's. plurality airis ib 5,093 


XXXIV.—The Counties of Genesee, Livingston, Niag- 
ara, Orleans and Wyoming. 


J. W. Wadsworth, Rep...... TP 26,007 

D. F. Currie, Dei ure ra E EE 18,787 

W. E. Booth, Pro.......... 223 — twice ,9 
Wadsworth's plurality.................... 


XXXV.—The First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth and Eighteenth Wards of the city of Buf- 
falo as now constituted. 


W. Ryan, Dem... ex ERR CHOR SR 19,884 
J. M. Farquhar, Rep....... NENNEN NC 14,715 
E. J. Cooke, Pro —— ————X — 8% 282 
W. S. Patterson, S. L........ooomooooo.oo.. e 752 
T. E. F. Schorr, S. D.......oooooooooo.o.o.. 349 

Ryan's plurality... KN eege SEN A 5,169 


Nineteenth, Twentieth, 
Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Twenty-third, Twen- 
ty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Wards of the city of 
Buffalo as now constituted and the Seventh and 
Eighth Assembly Districts of the County of Hrle. 





STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Benjamin B. Odell, Jr.; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Frank W. Higgins; Secretary of State, John F. 
O'Brien; Comptroller, Nathan L. Miller; Treasurer, 
John C. Wickser; Attorney-General, John Cunneen; 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Edward A. Bond. 

Et poeren. Court of pi de "Chief Justice 
Alton B. Parker, Dem.; Associate Justices, John Clin- 





D. S. Alexander, RepD..........ooooooo.o.oo.. 21,525 
O. L. Snyder, Dem......... — —ÀÓ— 16,016 
T. Tomlinson, Pro...............* doa A 558 
W. E. Rohloff, S. ugesat ee gw EN Sss 263 
T. Fitton, S. D....... ——— "— ss 147 
Alexander's plurality.................... 5,509 
XXXVil.—The Counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus and 
Chautauqua. 
> B. Vreeland, Rep................ P4. BD 79 
G. J. Ball, Dem cantina ecc s n. 11,470 
W. J. Hoyt, Pro... s... —( boa da ace e... 1,636 
Vreeland's plurality .................... 16,109 
ton Gray, Dem.; Denis O'Brien, Dem.; Edward T. 
Bartlett, Rep.: Albert T. Haight, Rep. : Celora E. 


Martin, Rep.; Irving G. Vann., Dem.; Edgar M. Cul- 

len, Dem.; William E. Werner, Rep. 
Legislature—House, 96 Rep., 53 Dem., 1 Ind.; Sen- 

are 29 ) Ren 21 Dem.; joint session, 125 Rep., T4 
em., n 
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I CAROLINA. ident, 1896. : 
E RON Eu e Eon 
President, ee Bark- Bryan, Kinley, pe Nat. |G. D. 
GE ley er, em. Re Saz 10 38 > 
Bryan, Kin ey, Pro. Pop. 2 302 2 1 ; 
County. Dem. DO 32 6 L3] 620 id + PR 
x ror '938 26 Va 2 455 1,060 m" : 5 
ee ee SE 662 ge 5 1.517 1481 "o 4 $ 
Ge quinte EE 1,513 ime oc lé TES e 1 
pium 0 eee $20 PAR. - ojj ` 1,665 878| .. D 16 
ADEOH ONE ees a deri s 2,420 "192 .. m 1,279 4,011 2 21 
EE 1,108, 9p a Séit 4:098 1/38 12 i 36 
p a 595 241 à: 2 1,550 , 18 11 
E o a 3,124 TIN 1 2,250 967 59 S Ss 
BEE 1,389 pr 16 8 1,428 d : d 
SE See 1/486 hi H 28 25 554 943 es i 1 
B ENT ios UR ^ E 1,701 a 3? 
EE 4 767 å , 1,004 10 6 
E 1,046 291 649 1,490 3 2 
aldwell AURA e, MO DUE HH OE 349 1,2 63 ,892 f 2. D Ss 
SE Hm Hm d oa B uud 
iml ATE , Ss Á “e 
o zu d | M së i$ mn ` 18 
duum eo 8 e se : 1.181 js "A - 
EE 404 : 21 E 1,998 '991 6 4 
Cherokee...) dE 193 Jil 7| i$ $509 2200 d |? od 
det t 1.623 nd Se d 2,509 "479 we 3 a 
Iq P ME turi 2,027 ,I38| — 10 'i 922 471 > 5 5 
pia t e 1,965 '435 .. 40 2,375 24 2 
aa '997 24 Së De 2,072 1.306 2 DÉI 1 
Bud a e S : 48 
o ene i ei fa 9 Bm Od SE: a 
Pee e 83 , E , ,958 am 'à 
een, 1,081 20. 062| 2, 30 i 
E zaal dos] d *| En Bas af d 8 
p E 483| PER 1 Eo Lë GEO NS 
E o cH 2 1.602 1 DI) ` 1'086 : VENE EET 
Mem e Hu im D ai i B uc 
Forth. E 1221 ie | 2,269 106: T E 18 
Franklin. aree 358 1.585 2 1222 „455 43 i 3 
der oo ee 2, T ` e e $ NT DH Sg i 
dun ms 3335, 3208) "A ` i$ Tee 39 c 1 
a Hessen : D D , : uk A 
Grahama: EK $990 +14 1 : 1005 1/459 i" i "Aë 
QUSE oe 1,342 1251 13 D RE 1,426 a : 3 
Hu ss "e ass) So o: || Lat 2,0031 8 4 
EE f "732 we j ,958 "873 : S 
e e a 1,33 798 Se gë 2,95 813 d i d 
Haywood Bee hene hene 867 2,034 17 ae i15 1 E A : s 
BEE rol TED ub ou A 180 e 3 i 
BEE > 1,997 , 966 , 12 D 1 
Hyde bee 154 "602 ‘ 1, 1,010 : 
hk | e Se iene A 1,224 3 19 1320 SCH e : S 
Johnston. GINNTININEEUNSR a Voss] 0| 4 pæ "SI np ocn 3i 
e eda 977 2.391 EN B 1551 "950 48 ʻi E 
e o. een 15% ra 11 Se 3114 er E y3 2 
Neen, e 194| i18 1 M 29) 1209 AJ: 
e "AEN — 1568 App 1209 Pe > 1 95 
Martin. E EE 4 920 4 10. 2916 E Se S A 
p o E MET 4 | pe ES Zo l| H 
Montgomery. ILL Se soar] 75 l1 ..| 18995 Zeil ol Ki 
Mou Homer, mam Tos uu e DÉI 1,700 Meis 'é É 3 
NE ooo af .. 11 '861 ‘ M 
Nash siii E on aes 1214  — 1,980 T 1.081 1M | PEE 
Northampton. «211. dud be ad Waele i od 1,282 F à 1.210 era? Ss “5 A 
EE , 54 FS , Se Da 
Ee See e uc 846 vs T, 31% l SE 13 ió x 
Pamlico. wm ZE 1,274 is 21 "469 743 83 13 
Pas unn : k e 7299 : EC piace 2,156 ee | 2,482 2 ten oe Ñ 1 
Pen SEET EE '184 du 37 dé 2,172 2/429 2i 2 
Perqu dort COE EROS FoU 264 2,48 5 "ES 3,457 2 569 .. 'à 1 
BE oo TOTIS 1264 1,146 | 2804 T0803 33 12 
TIE A ES i 
Eh o es Seel v8 oed 36 2146 P9585 oot ml 2 
EE 2461| 15596 d| 2789 127 a i 
Be oes anne ts 2081 Xo0| si pas "495 bi > H 
kinghàm. J.T 2 » os 
bu oe eer i] Pasi! NE 2 
EE 85 792 H EN 2,019 dt n 4 
Mapa o rear Vass p TM Ee 637 .. 9 
DSLR , 2, s y 
Say D EE eer je T 3 wo! re 1.009 : s 
Lu c 529 Sen 22 1.405 1,145| 11] 20 19 
Eun oe 100 $e 77$ 48 5,396 SI 5 7 
Swain... nid cs oes eet tate n 881 15 1,213 1.289 "9 A 4 
TUE ooo A ME E ub m ia) éi 3? 
EE — 1513 84 da d E 2948 4 Séi 'à 
(URINE Es 18 zl 3,215 835 eg 
Vn ete hene RAE TE 37 .. i Ge 1.436 '$ 6 2 
Wa netten ya ee S Sp ee 
EE ii| Z8 2 ol PO LS) S 8 
EE 2'816 1,194 7 .. 1,056 75 247 57: 
Wow oue ..o..o. "950 105 mi D 174,488 155,222 6 E ee 
Ws cop e. PNE AN 954 : 0 , faces ss 
S ooo 6| 83 19.266 
m AR a ATEO 829,7 
a e EE segeeéeeee 24,011 0 an 
x a co. ...b......o. .so.o..s. , 
Aro ee RAMTEC 
Plur Basse NS 
Total vote. . 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
Districts. i 
I.—Counties of Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, 
Dare, Gates, Hertford, Hyde, Martin, ‘Pasquotank, 
Perquimans, Pitt, Tyrrell; Washington. get 


John: H. ‘Small, Dem. Se eege ee ep .... keep ee e 14, 086 
H. E. Hodges, ReD...oooooooo.. E 1, 834 
Small’s plurality across ..... 12,202 


11.—Counties: of Bertie, Edgecomb, Greene, Halifax, 
Lenoir, Northampton, Warren, Wilson. ` 


Claude Kitébin, Dem...... E oare Ea NEEN 12,705 
Scotland Harris, : Bep: c.orcen rosso 118 
Kitehin’s plurality ^........ eee eene 12,587, 
111.—Counties of Carteret: Craven, Duplin, Jones, 
Onslow, Pamlico;:: Pender, Sampson," mir i 
Charles R. Thomas, Dem........ Wee e 11,198 
George E. Butler, ‘Ind. ies CON AW E RP VR cee een 4,507. 
Thomas's plurality  .......-. eee ce ees 6,631 


IV. —Counties of Chéitham, Franklin, Tpbuston, Nash, 


Vance, Wake. : : 
Edward W. Don, Dem. e... ..0001.000.-00..0090 13,851 
John: W. Atwater,’ Ind..... eene 2.107. 
Pou's plufality ;......... cese eene ee 11,743. 


V.—Counties of Alamance, Caswell, Durham, Forsyth, i 


Granville; Guilford; Orange,” Person, "Rockingham. 
Stokes. 
William W. Kitchin, Dem... unn 17,900 
J. L: Patterson, G. D. and Ben, ee 9,611 
Kitchin's ‘plurality o... coco... 8,289 


VI. —Counties of Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cum- 


OOO PAID gr e m s. 


berland, Harnett;^ | New Hánover, Robeson. 
Gilbert B ‘Patterson; "Dem. ipd gae ue nd 9,881. 
A. H" Slocomb, Hep. str vera. 440 
Patterson” 8 ‘plurality QUA Ve ee O b. 
VIL—Qéunties ‘of “Añson, Davidson: Davie, Mont- 















gomery, Moore, Randolph; : ‘Richmond, Seotland, Legislature House, 99 Dem., 19 Rep., 1 Ind. Dem.; $ 
Union, Yadkin, ?: Senate,'45 Dem., 4 Rep., 1 Ind. Dem. joint session, 
Robert: N. Page, Dem —— € eee. 13.269 144 Dem. 28 Rep., 2 Ind. Dem. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Governor, 1902. ; : President, 1900. President, 1896. 
a y ? P E LEE v . ` EM 
2:6 a ` P . B e 
County. a g y á ] d B £ dà ; E E H . 8 sl 
a A9 S MS | d d O m cá ; 
SA ae | > em | 8 M EE > 
O E E A` zi E s a 7 — 
E EEN 437 1,070| 1,824} 32 T 22 17) 286] 24, 
A uy eq rl 441 1201 319| 1, del : 18 A 12] 227 5491: d 
NT EE 29| ^ '132 bo 108 1 ss] 3 27 78V L 
Bottineau... a... 815| 1,115 GR 12 {| 17 389) el 5 
Burleigh... 21002 12 LLLA 395| 723 679) 1 1 2 338| _ 729|. 3 
Eege 1.415| 1,858 3,485| 103 41 78|| 2,089] 3,050 48, 
| 968] 1,297 1,3611 — 32 3i — 44| 1158|  730[ 12, 
EE 360| "691 745] — 14 5| 8 587] 619 8 
Ce 165| 415 455 8 1 1 243| 218. $ 
Kmmons, III IIIINN 225| 411 432]: 1 e 2 168| 300] ) 
a evil ze exe RR pr 335 409 415]: 16 2| 1 14 216 : i 
Grand Forks.................. 1,538| 1,596 2,603|' 58 10| 41| 1,893] 2,4321 40; 
Griggs S Nc une MENTI | :296| A 50271 29 3 2 360 318] Y; 
 Kidder. ....o.ooooooooooooo.... 52 259 2 9 oe os 104 176[...... 
Lamoure........ eee ee neos]. 822 593 597) 10 a 9 401 460 2. 
EOESY A. doa cese due neck 12 211 2311]. . t 1 20 "0... 
LEE 441| 1,169 593]: 8 2 23 166) 2177 1 
y McIntosh ce....o.. .9101.1..2.x.020.b08 . 1... .... e 22 ‘497 €58 z ee ee ee 66 336 0... Si 
| Molennp,., e, A 81 635 ct? , 3 LS 1 79 124|..... 
| Merce seose ca e ecce EE es 4 212 2691 WÉI we e. |] 28 DA, 
Mort osos degen 447| 922 1,056]. 3 .. 4 393| 792] 83, 
Nel pas a as e Soe 438 838 994 24 4 2511 603 616 2; 
Oliver .0..... e. cn<r. .2...o:.'........... 55 100 109 2 oe .. 58 59 ....o o” 
Pembina............ ee eene e 1,014| 1,585 1.722] 59 1 17|| 1,807| 1,687| $52 
AA A Rd ens 287 547 535)" 5 2 .6 15 222 1: 
Ramsey enc Raweccem cera], 293| 975 1114681 15| 6 29 6651 869 12 
Ransom...... cc cee cece cece ee 317 858 22|. 301 9 10 579 768]. 1l 
E AA | 1,419| 1,563 2,067}: 37 és Säi 1,160] 1,843| d 
Holetté: nta road :407 592 566]: 8| 2 6 931 308 ; 
a ss eee ré od Chee sed ess 358 690 AF 181 1 9 636 SST:. ] 
tar ona cl 271| 498 T|; 4| 1 4| 219 530], 2; 
O o ET P 16 310 24|: 18 15] 2 322 512| T 
E EEN 587 971 1,078/ 30 D a 578} 705| 12 
DEENEN EEN x cies 426 707 808]: 14| e | 26 394 309|. 12: 
YA Ee) 352] 795 1,5 561 1 16 674| 1,6731. 20. 
CHEN > 1,463| 1,403 1,809 29 3l 16]; 2,134| 1,707| 23. 
Ward....o.ese e e coca ra. GOT) 1,824 '880 14| 10 25 1931 200 4 
Wells cents kd vae Ee ES ' 294| Sg 966 SI A 13 317 DRAI as" 
WilliaMS......ooooooommoooo.... 111 2 P 83| 103] 8; 
Totals. ua E a A 17, 568| 31,583 20,686] 26, Sch 858. 
Plüranties. coords rete ee 4, $ AA ,649|.. .:- i 
TPOtal vote. uge eg AC ets E "50.398 Bui 47,379 
At large. CONGRESSIONA ELECTION, 1902. 
'T. F. Marshall, "Rep gg vs en EN . 32.9 At large. 
L. A. Ueland, j| Pop aaa 14.765. -B. F. 'Spalding, Rep.. c.0900.00...0..re. 0.00. 82,854 
V. R. Lovell, Dem:.......... A ied ER Desa . 14. . 14.392: L. A. Ueland, Dem. iviceee e ecvdesask QE (80: 
Marshall's ` ‘plurality ` POP ai 18, ~ 18,221. ‘Spalding’ S8 plurality . tro oo.ercono.osnr..prss. 18,089: 
STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, Frank White; Lisatenint Gissrmor. David, ney-General, C. Frick; Superintendent of Fublic 
‘of States "RH EV Porter; Auditor,. Instruction; . L. Stockwell. 


l Bartlett: Secretar Teen 
r 


H. L. Holmes; easurer, H. McMillan; Attor- 





: ejate Justices, 
441 M. 








ELECTION, 1902. 


Districts. 
' E. H: Morris, Rep........... ROG G Ka ORAG ER 
W. C. Wileox, Pop............ NOU IEEE 
Page's plurality once : 
VIII.—Counties of Alexander, Alleghany, Ash, Cabar- 
rus, Caldwell Iredell, Rowan, . Stanly, Surry, 
Watauga, Wilkes. SC 
Theodore F. Kluttz, Dem......ccccccscees . 15,632 
Edmond: $. Blackburn, Rep.............. 14,105 
Klutíz's plurality Esto xs WOK Nias a le RR UNDE 1,474 


IX.—Counties of Burke, Catawba, Cleveland, "Gaston, 
: Lincoln, Madizon, Mecklenburg, Mitchell, Yancey, 
Edwin Y: Webb, 14; 087: 
George B. Hiss, een iae aug suse wate — + a 


Webb's plurality unido ciar 
X.—Counties of Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, MN ss 
: Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, MeDowetil, | 

Polk, Rutherford, Swain, Transylvania. 


James M.: Gudger, Jr., Dem... oco i 
James M. Moody, ¡CIO 12,517 
Gudget’ 5: plurality- ira esa [A 183. 
STATE OFFICIALS. E 


Governor, Charles B. Aycock; Lieutenant- Governor, 
Wilfred D; Turner; Secretary of State, J. B. Grimes; 
Treasurer Benjamin R. Lacy; Auditor, Benjamin" UM. 
Dixon; ‘Attorney-General, Robert D. Gilmer; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, James Y. Jol ens 
Commissioner of Labor and Printing, Henry B. 
ner; Corporation Commissioners, Franklin McNeilh: 
Samuel L.: Rodgers, Eugene C. Beddinfield—all Demo“ 
crats. te 
Judiciary—Chief Justice, Walter Clark, Dem.; Asso- 
Walter A. Montgomery, Pop.; "Robert 
Douglas, : Rep.; Henry G. Connor, Dem., Platt: D, 
Walker; Dem. 












































Legislature, 118 Rep., 22 Dem. 
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OHIO. 
Governor, 1903. President, 1900. . President, 1896. 
>» » 
SER > y | : 2 y = 
County. Sg "B as c as |L, -g TA S Gi A :B : Sc 
293 ze o9 g|#e AS co =O 128 S5 d way 
BQ | ge | Em ES Sal fA | Me | Sa EA] Lo] SA. ER Ela 
E = D O O o a 13 E ja ja || m. 1% a 
Adams.............. ; 8,18 3| 8,169| 3,585] eg 2 5| 3,2 3,338 
Alle. ciao 5 9 6:40 5,281 100| 12 19 e 5 31 4,959 
Ashládd............. 2 .2| 3,399 E641 64| .. 2 418) 4| 2,808 
htabula........... 6 2|| 3,438 12721 257| 4| 53 18: 38 1557 
CHONG: ect 4,849 E 5|| 2,529] , 6,126 991 2| 2» 21 ,429 
Aunuglaize............. 2,196 21 50 D 4,812, 2,895 31 3 2 ,919 20| 2,900 
Belmont..... Xe 6,242| 3282| 349| 2 6.2511 8,217| 248| 5| 38|| 6,39 21| 7,699 
Brown..... AROS: 2,428 186 21 4,397] 2,991 59| .. 9| 4, 1 ¿170 
Butler............-.- 5,09 311/ 110] 121|| 8,880! 6,025| 103] . 44|| 8,68 3 ,9856 
Carroll. si ee 2,298 9 64 1:720| 2:668 56] 1 6 1.943 1 re 
Ohampaign..........- 2 20} 23 All 33192} 4306) 105| 1 3| 3:41 1 314 
I3 E 9,36 2: 30 Sc 6,243| 8806| 162| 4| 57 $851 3l 7,687 
Jermont............ 3,689 2 96] 13|| 4,244| 3,990 6i) 5 T| 4,65 6| 4,272 
Dnton esee.. een o 3,356] . od 209 ¿ll 2,894! 4,149 sb| 3 11| $646] 11| 4,144 
Columbiana.......... 1,590 10 473) 28|| 5,997) 10.255| Bän Al Bb 6,333 9,487 
Coshocton........... 3,414 3| 134 : 8.940 SÉ 198; 4 21 8.8 3,340 
raeford, e... 2.41 124 91| 1 5,968| 3,150 E { 1 5,888] ` ,3,150 
Ctiyahoga............ 36,644| 45,063] 1,447| 373] 472 42,440 45,299 6 24| 983|| 37,316| 226| 42,993 
Dr EE 5,1 5] 4,494 13 3 003] 4,83 g| .. 6| 6119] 3 4,384 
Deflance............. 3,151! 2,62 11 67 "|| 3.768 684 52| 9 $ $85 1 2:414 
elaware............ 2,8711 3,65 36| 168 8| 3,337] 3,7 134| 2| 1 ant 1| 3,788 
IR POUR 4,178 510 92 7 3u|| 4,837| 5,353 0| 1| 24|| 4.6001 41] 9,442 
Fairfleld............. 4,293| 3,213 21| 16: 5 ,431| 3,738 99] . 2 2:383 12| 3.520 
Fayette......... ee. 2.058| 3,024 1| 152 4| .2;438| 3.380 38| “2 3| 24 9 2 T 
Franklin AENEAN 17,469! 21,305| 314| 649] "ll? 09 22237| 340! 5| 92 18,234 84| 20,289 
Sultan... 552 i 23 8? Gi 2,262| 3,457 61] .. All 24 42| 3,991 
GalliA............... 1,682| 3,365 6| 112 Al 2,388| 4,159 51| 2 7 2,390 19] 4,247 
Genuga. ees. 685| 2,995 7 49 2|| 1,117| 2,816 e9| 4| äu 1.2411 19| 2:807 
Greene.............. 1,662] 3,952} 215| 120| 15|| 2.743, 5.100; 162| 1| Au 2.981] 22| 5,296 
Guernsey............ 2.417| 4,189 71| 247| 1z\| 3,120| 5,014| 210| 1| 12|| 3.220) 38] 4,337 
Hamilton............ 22,719| 52,604| 4,303| 3 32) 40,228| 55.466| 309| 10|1.141|| 38.009| 156 dat 
ancock...........-- 4,246| 4,953 9 184| 3 ,322| 5,559] 143| 4| 10| 5.519] 2 5,591 
Hardin.............. 3,494| 4,334 34| 131 1| 4,190| 4,889) 118| 2 1 4.235 $ 6 
Harrison............ 1,502| 2,518 2 93 3 2.281 3,214 98| .. 3j| 2.25 10| 3.131 
Henty.............-- 2,150| 2,044 3 47| sell 4,157) 2,623 48} 1| ..|l| 4.295 28 2:558 
Highland............ 3,299| 3,956 0| 174 9|| 3,938| 4,078; 115) 1 9| 3,897 4,106 
Hocking............- 2,204| 2,391 12 8 e| 2,896| 2,923 151 1 6| 3,160| 17| 2,746 
Holmes...........--. 2,694} 1,229 2 1 ..{| 3,394] 1.269 54| 1| ..|| 3,617 T| 1,288 
Huron . ...., enea 2.851 ,561 42| 108 9 3:906 4,993| 106| 2 17 4.158| 27 3.008 
Jackson......... 2,059] 4,284 15| 121) 1 ,Si3| 4,932 55| 11 4| 3,766| 22 ,439 
Jefferson............ 2,417| 4,86 60| 226; 1: 3,575| 6,470| 278; 3| 17|| 3.809) 15] 6,186 
Hox. riti deiade 3,385| 3,782 33 98| 3,797| 4,011 731 3 3|| 4.048] 14| 3,762 
KOs dal centri 1,260) 3,171 27 86 5 1,738 3,929 63| .. DI 1.637 9 3.745 
Lawrence............ 1,862| 3,107 13 49 .. | 2,876| 5,505 28| 2| 10|| 3.528] 22 ,408 
Licking.............. 5,3891 5,357 bäi 152| 10| 6.716) 5,854 99) 1 6|| 6,593| 18] 5,560 
FTE EEN 1,925| 4,138 1411 1i|| .2.951| 4.806| 122| 2| Io 3,107| 18] 4,722 | 
Lorain. ede revu 3,855| 6,902| 161| 129! 2) 1.959 8,4971 140| 5| 27|| 4.347| 20 H ' 
TAB RA 9,381| 14,537| 91 166| 109|| 15,390] 17,128! 146] 6] 661|| 13,684 12 16,788 
adiSon........ oes 2,060] 2,849 1 T9] . 2.493, 3,197 42} 1 6| 2,739 2| 23,308 
Mahohing............ 5,201| 7,027; 192; 181 if 7,402| 8,939} 190| 14| 89 $186 27 8,529 
MAtion. vic e scores 3,864 2.875 135 4,141| 3,TT0 58| 2 -1 ,00 Al] 3,433 
Medina.............. NO ,977 5 62 ai 2,360] 3,510 69} 1 gl 2.548| 27| 8,533 
TE IT ,576| 8,430 49 88 6|| 2,237] 4.545 66} 4 4| 2,521] 15 4:696 
erer, oooo..o... 2,912| 1,462 21 50 Al 4,460] 2,015 27) 5| Du 4,7 3 27 DÉI 
Miami. STEE 3,470] 5,634]  82| 126| 12|| 5.1271 6.197 84) 2| 15 34 43 6.051 
Monroe......... eese 3,333 2.073 1 74 2|| 4,143! 2.103 37| .. 3 15871 2 E 1 
Montgomery.........- 11,772| 18,149 858 257 aal 16,236' 19,606 240 6! 400|| 15,456 84| 1 ,853 
MORAN dee ston een 1,653| 2,301 165 Au 2,188] 2.639 64| 1 1| 2:884| 19| 2,531 
MOTTOW. soe neesossese 1,880| 2,295 18| 180 3 PEE 2.605 96| 1 ,2| 2,493] 24] 2,505 
Mutkingum.......... .359| 6,599| 122| 516 16 oi 7:365) 281] 2! 83|| 8.844| 27| 7,945 
Noble. eeh SN NEEN ,922| 2,538 125 2.178 2.1 53| 2| .. 2.206 12 2,559 
Ottaea, seen eesees. 2,781| 1,82 28 3,185) 2,131 24) .. .. |} 3,250] 10| 2,163 
Paulding............ 2,693| 3,12 0 72 3,284] 3,597 35| 3|) .8 625] 31 2-580 
es 2,927| 3,960 9| 1601 1 3,598| 4,180 75) 2! 19 Ni ..| 8,993 
Pickaway............ 3,517| 2,799 14 125 TOSS 3.201 68) .. 4 NW -t| 89,810 
EE ,244| 1.970 52 ,960| 2,342 13| 1| 9 218 10 222 
Portàge......... eee 2,120| 3,855 61 122 1 8,206| 3,548 91 1 5 3,949 46 ,0T3 
Teble.......oooo... ¿607| 3.201 211 116 3,631] 4.311] 172| 1| jo 3229| 25| 3.500 
üLhAm sce ras ,015 2102 65 69 4,9431 2.817 42| .. 10j 8,270] 32 zb 
Richland. ......seee. 5,562| 5,102| 100| 110 6.581] 5,461 78) .. 7 6,234 3 AIR 
Bee AE 4,19 4.974 40 T: 13| 5,035! 5,463 520 4| 3 i 6 B. 82 
Sandusky............ 4,07 3,38 6 12 &|| 4,915| 4,003 IB. vs! i : 2 8 d 0 
Ti s reaches s....]| 2,316] 4,178) 289| 156| 49 P028 5,156 62} 8 1| 3.84 131 8402 
eneen... $5 4,419| 105| 119 1 946] 4,904] 114; 9| "7| 6.805| 4 4.958 
Shelby..... ENEE 3,1671 2,331| - 13 63 8,837| 2,482 53 2 31| 3,027 ..| 2,488 
Stark..... Foch RM 8.242| 12.131| 383| 331| 8z|| 10.651) 13,165| 290! 2| o 11.261]  78| 12,111 
Summit............. 6,3401 8,483| 290| 303| 65|| 8.413] 10,072) 328| 1| 68|| 7,983] 37| 8,584 
Trumbull...........- 2'361] 5892|) 144| 187 1 3.686 7.128 190| .. Si 300 7.848 
Tuscatawas.......... 5.764| 5,961 168 10| Gil 6.867] 6.5 75| 4 Ka ii| 6/23 
MON... ke E ,.111| 3,248 R 111 Si 225 3,561 681 2 . 2,7 20} 8,476 
Van Wert... 3,607, 3,962 80 62 9 582! 4,006 391 1 4 SEI 13| 8,057 
TIDTOR oS ova vaccas 1,17 1.731 Ss 35 3 ,648| 2.141 29| .. 2| 18121 o 2,035 
Warren... 1,722| 3,58 2 78 4 ,615| 4.311 58| 1 6| 2,775] 19| 4,319 
Washington ......... 3,7 9 4,96 2 274 9|| 5,399] 6542) 154| 5 711 5140] 42] 5,949 
Willlams...........-. 4,5 A 3, 45 40 214 : $05 | $410 | 281 2 120 H E 
Do zs eéëeeëeees seess , o, D 9 V Ze , p : DU , d 
Wahe.. eee " "383 ‘34 73) 318 8 7521 7,15 139) 7| 8 6.5 1 .290 
Wyandót::..........| 2753 2:195 EX 64 4|. 3.2681 2.397! 27[ 11 a 3.404! 171. 2,3974 
JL Totals. .. 1361,7481415,560]13,495113,502|2,071||474.8821543,918|10,203| 251]4,847/|47 1 
ties "9792929529255 | ....o 13:819 nazal s .... : MUR 69:036] Padi M .. E M 47 4 
otal vote......... | 66,376 .040,078 | 014.292 
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Governor, Myron T. Herrick; Lieutenant-Governor. | brake; Attorhey-General, John M. Sheets; Sectetaty 

Warren G. Harding; Secretary of State, Lewis C.| State Board of Health, Dr. C. O. Probst; Commis- 
Laylin; Treasurer, Isaac R. Cameron; Anditor, W. D. signe of Labor, M. D. Rátehford.  .. ; iut 

Guilbert; Commissioner of Schools, Lewis D. Bone-| Judiciary—Chief Justice, Jacob F. Burkett; Asso- 


| 
| 












¡ William T. Spear, William B. Crew, James L. Price, 
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‘late Justices, William F. Davis, John A. Shauck, 


Clerk, Lawson E. Emerson. All Republicans. 
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Legislature—House, 67 Rep., 40 Dem.; Senate, 21 
Rep., 12 Dem.; joint session, 88 Rep., 52 Dem. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 1902. 

















District. Districts. 
I.—Hamiiton County, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, William Cornell, Pro............... TT 456 
8th, 9th. 10th, 11th, 18th, 26th, 27th and 31st 
wards of the city of Cincinnati; Anderson, Co-! Grosvenor's plurality ................. .. 38,637 
lumbia, Sycamore, Symmes and Spencer town-||XII.—County of Franklin. 
ships and precincts of Mill Creek township, as|: D. C. Badger, Dem............... eee 18,569 
follows: Bond Hill, Carthage, Norwood, St. Ber- | Cyrus Huling, ReD..........oooooooooooo.. 17,793 
nard and Evanston. Alfred B. Paul, Pro......... ees rein 425 
Nicholas Longworth, Rep .................. 24,082:|| 0. C. Steinhoff, Soc. L............... ess. 70 
E Pentham, Dem eR C S ic Badger's plurality 776 
0 quiere p eva race SAEI ¿TD ||... e BP B PEDIA)" Sermo. oce ma d aee n n o ac 
William O. Johnson, Pro .................. 187 ur Tr E s SE Erie, Marion, Sandusky, 
SA eneca, yandot. 
Longworth's plurality .................... 14,611 Amos H. Jackson, Rep.................... 22,196 
11.—Hamilton County, 12th 13th, 14th, 15tb, 16th, Times Tolo ton. Del: yo esse deg 22.169 
17th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 28th, Chas 'R M ut WE ANA a 441 
29th and 30th yards of the city of Cincinnati, the . * artin, 350€. Ava VIEN ve 402 
townships o pringfield, Colerain, Green, Delhi, ———— 
Miami, Whitewater, Harrison and Crosby, and Jackson's plurality ......... II i 327 
Elmwood, College Hill, Western and Winton ||¡XIV.—Counties of Ashland, Huron, Knox, Lorain, 
Place precincts of Mill Creek township. | ae x iade 
Herman P. Goebel, Rep ........... eee 24, | Goo B Neal a eae II eee o n 
Harry €. Busch, Dem .................. 12,095 | E P E Pron ee ee “a 
Albert R. Pugh, Pro scr o erre 208 bd. dE 13 
William R. Box, Soc e - 2.681]|  skües's plurality ...... Lee sess 4.750 
Goebel's. plurality uisus ENEE REN 12,179 | Xy uae nt Guernsey, Morgan, Muskingum, 
111.—Counties of Butler, Montgomery, Preble. H. cC E tie Ro ` Ae Ae 
Robert M. Nevin, Rep ........ eee 208 || El B. Schneider, Dem. 16,850 
Thomas A. Selz, Dem .................... 19,551 J. E. W. Greene. Pro 1120 
Jacob Hemler, Soc ...................... 2,315 We . y E EMaceg ui sd E pee 
James C. Upfold, Pro .................... Ge Van Voorhis's plurality ................. 612 
Nevin’s plurality .............oo.o.ooo..o.. . 5,855 | AVI Goien of Belmont, Carroll, Harrison, Jeffer- 
IV. «Counties of Allen, Auglaize, Darke, Mercer Joseph 3 Gill Rep ieiz 
elby. Joseph V. Lawler, Dem.................. 11,499 
Harvey C. Garber, Dem .............. .... 18,24 : Pons NA QURE ai eM eae , 
Lewis H. Rogers, Rep No e a RUE : Sé 14,879 Thos. W. Shreve, GN ois sch ps 717 
John E. Lugibell, Pro........ een. SE eat Gill’s plurality... cocco ce n oa 4,630 
Garber's Dlürality osos cvs Ox eodd ts . 8,803 SE End Coshocton, Holmes, Licking, 
V.—Counties e Denince, Henry, Paulding, Putnam, || John W. Cassin sham Dem 19.753 
an Ter , i ams. . D av AUlllooroo oo. ooo .o...o . , 
Jobn S. Snook, Dem ..........-. eene 19,08 W. B. Stevens, Rep.............. (d wma 17,563 
George Russell, Rep ................. eese 16,548 Cassingham's plurality......... isses 2.190 
: Mt snc Oe ea eee eee RENS 2,538 |XVIII.—Counties of Columbiana, Mahoning, Stark. 
cl pa James Kennedy, Rep...................... 22,461 
VI.—Counties of Brown, Clermont, Clinton, Greene, Wm. J. Foley, emt: Ve e] Rx 10,502 
CHA, Fuldebrant, Rep 19.609 | Thos. J. Duty., Labor cecus oii eme xen 7,923 
William G. Thompson, Dem MMC TURPE TR 15,188 E. H. Brosius, Pro..... 00.00. 1...oe.o.o... roo.» 886 
E T ioe e SOC een es Kennedy’s plurality..................... 11,959 
Kos 1 perd ee E VOS E E ees uF Ashtabula, Geauga, Portage, Sum- 
Hildebrant's plurality................... 4,421 mit, Trumbull. 
ick, Rep..... EAS A , 7132 
aeta of Clark, Fayette, Madison, Miami, EM Pverhud. Den Md RUN OO M IS 15261 
° Wm. F. Crispin, Pro..................... ; 
Thomas B. Kyle, Rep ................. 18,381 jx ada URN LP DU ARCA 1 
Miri Feyen: re ECK Duo J. J. Forrester, Soc.... bd 816 
Ralph Howell, BOC ......ee Dick's plurality 22.5994 NEEN 11.471 
d CEE E: E ee ee ee ege ee Sege e 44. art zd oa! s 
William: Y Cannon, Ero e ee M e? e Ee cue COE E 
? NA ,387 of Bedford, Brecksville, Brooklyn, agrin Falls, 
Kylee piursuty ae Dover, East Cleveland. Euclid, Independence, 
VIII.—Counties of Champaign, Delaware, Hancock, Mayfield, Middleburg, Newburg, Olmstead, Or- 
Hardin, Logan, Union. 22 177 ange, Parma, Rockport, Royalton, Solon, Strongs- 
m. ER. Warnock, Rep......... eee 8 643 ville and Warrenville, of Cuyahoga County, and 
ee 'Sa$|| the 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th. 
J. W. Yeisley, Dro, eene 35th. 36th.. 37th. 38th, mns SM. 41st and 42d 
j , UT X RT ards of the city of eveland. 
Warnock's plurality...................- 5,534 || Jacob A. Beidler, ReD............... 2. 20,523 
IX.—Counties of Fulton, Lucas, Ottawa, Wood. Chas. A. Kohl Dem......... v ns 16,885 
James H. Southard, Rep pie ali ie doa ado A e bara 23,815|| W. R. Krumroy. Soe, eee 815 
Charles I. York, Dem.................. e. 15,873|]| J. N. Scholes, Pro.............. ee eere 568 
pm D Ere S0BLI e eese SERERE ES i John Kircher, Soc. L................- eee. 377 
. " Lac. ane, jua PPP . AED IN EA 
aal SE Beidler's plurality.................... e. 3,638 
Southard's plurality .................... 7,942||XXI.—County of Cuyahoga, ist. 2d. 3d, 4th, 5th, 


X.—Counties of Adams, Gallia, Jackson, Lawrence, 
Pike, Scioto. 





Stephen Morgan. Rep............... eese . 21,593 
C. E. Belcher, DeM.....o.oooooooooooooo.o... 14,118 
Geo. P. Taubman, Pro.......... adu aad 518 

Morgan's plurality ..................... 1,415 


X[.—Counties of Athens, Fairfield, Hocking, Meigs, 
Perry, Ross, Vinton. 

Chas. H. Grosvenor, Rep.................. 

- Edward I. Lawrence, Dem....... DT 








th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th. 21st. 22d, 
23d, 24th, 25th, 27th Wards of the city of 


Cleveland. 
Theodore E. Burton, Rep................. 24.333 
Edmund G. Vail, Dem................... . 16,805 
H. D. Thomas. Soc.................. eene . 1,03 
Paul Dinger, Soc, L...................... 296 
E. J. Pinney, PrO........ xxn E 247 
Burton's plurality ........ VERSA S ee a co 1,528 
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OREGON. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896, 
B 
es e m S 
kal ha o9 a g E tb 
| County. Ba a. M me PE M > a o e E a 
| eg | 28| gg | gg | sa | gS | 38 3el e | SE | ae | 38 
| SC GE Sé, So a | t | 8 Sm om | EP 
| 8 E e Je ES a m Je la e E ode 
e_O JO Ia A ee ee 
Baker o cai i 2,171] 1,590 56] 137|| 1.615] 1,458 6| 40] 44/| 1,849| 951 
Bon o I nm e | "842| "eu S3) 49 931 81| "ii "oe LOT4| 23 
Clakamas ce eor cca eta va .: 1,721| 2,113] 138| 395|| 1,641| 2,234| 23| 118] 130|! 2,385| 2,664] 48 
Clatsop ........ do eA 997, 1,103 52| 107 8| 1,329 6| 38| 63|| 1,124] 1,819| 40 
Columbia |............ cess 485| 808 Gë 403; 863) 5| 31] 29|| 829) 1,022] 14 
e ee ebe 189| 1,066| 115| 177 1,1531 14| bäi 30/| 1,552, 1,105] 20 
Crook A km Mame: eis 538 47 381| 474 3| 16) 23 576) 607 l 
QUID ee 182| 31 3 9 152| ` 308 1 2 298| 3 8 
Douglas ........oo.oooomooo ocres. ,884 93 80| 108|| 1,624| 1,910] 17] 75) 51|] 2,049] 1,917] 25 
Gilliam <a a « 39 445 41 22 343 19 2 4 469| 551 3 
PATI. V e Ge re CAS o dd 1 820 25 64 613| 914 15| 23 736 12 
(EEN 424| 458 8 45 387| 375 7 23 19| 270 1 
Jackson dr 1,625| 1,523| 122) 182|| 1,525| 1,556| 25| 68| 70|| 2,362, 1,387| 23 
Josephine ................. een 769| 896 118 744| 919 6| 45) 35|| 1,189] 844) 17 
Klamath ............... sse 414| 501 13 324| 428 8 8 3 63| 346 8 
Lake ic ov d neci eS EE d 328| 491 11 233| 456 2 1 1 83| 351] ... 
LADe Mee ME CU eub e 2,172. 2,432| 157] (Gil 2,037| 2,521 9| 133) 4|] 2,598| 2,251] 45 
Langer ode cR rete rey ei 300 14 112 206| 47 5 33 583 8 
Lili esee adus Plata nek 2,061| 1,766| 231 1,997| 1,927} 27| 288| 92:| 2,131. 2, 71 
Malheur ....................... 549| 513] 20 18 486| 478 5| 18. 6 52) 312) 10 
arion eer eg | 2,845] 2,623} 258| 1 2,318| 3,112/ 21| 187) sel 3,420| 3,744] 73 
MOLFOW 6.3 ibos NS ecce 614| 559! 66 27 358 3 28 543| 586 5 
Multnomah .................., | 8,222] 7, 493| 912|| 4.436| 9,948] 12| 455| 342|| 6,446;11,824] 156 
"ip apto ICE che UR NDA. 1,121| 1, 155 60 991| 1,163| 25| 103| 18|) 1,333] 1,253, 38 
Sherman .........eceecee eee 311| 52; 97 23 385| 451 1 8 41 426| 38 
Tillamook ..................2.. 412 82 51 313 2| 7 24 53 69! $ 
Umatilla Zeite signada 2,177| 1,911| 156 1,638| 1,975 7| 130| 43|| 2,081) 1,859| 23 
Union A O 60| 1,06 147) 131|| 1,646] 1,512] 10| 57) 66|| 2.154] 1,303] 10 
Wallowa sail als ace owe 23| 531 23 5 5| 21 7 640| 380| 13 
SCO, ae 1,174| 1,404| 159| 129|| 1,038] 1,576) 18| 85| 37|] 1,363, 1,701) 33 
Washington .................... 1,348| 1,011| 231 11| 1114| 1, 6| 126) 47|| 1,566| 2,082, 42 
Wheeler AA ccce; er rDTY 282| 437 17 1 243 426 3 10) Bl] «ss ens T 
Yamhill ute id se ua EE 1,306) 1,404| 314| 112|| 1,235| 1,583 3| 166| 38|| 1,730| 1,782| 97 
dur) A MN PP |41,857/41,581{ 3,489| 3,771||33,385/46,526| 30212,516!1, 466 46,662(48,779| 919 
Plural od capi we | 276!..... | NEUE | sere All Naan ee 113.141] las 211 (jm 
Total vole. i.e es vo ors Do aud 84,195 97.337 
oo ee E ee 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 1902. 
Districts. D. T. Gerdes, Soc......... SE 2709 


I.—Countles of Benton, Clackamas, Coos, Curry. F. R. Spaulding, Pro.............. 


coc. eo n..o.. 1,957 
Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Klamath, Lake, 


Lane, Lincoln, Linn, Marion, Polk, Tillamook, ill 1 i EONS rw raw. 8,799 
ii Washington, Yamhili (17 counties). Miess SÉ Ke Eë ALS. 
A "KI Romea Den ee 1518 Governor, George E. Chamberlain, Dem.; Secretary 


; S 13,04 
S of State, F. I. Dunbar, Rep.; Treasurer, Charles A. 
e 24 Ingle. Boc... rib dida ed ni LA: 1449 Moore, Rep.; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
. e.0. 0000000006. .0. 00000... J. H. Ackerman, Rep.; ; Attorney General, A. M. 
Hermann's plurality ................ ee. 211 Crawford, Rep. 

II.—Counties of Baker, "Crook, Clatsop, Columbia Gil- Judieiaty-— Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Frank A. 
liam, Grant, Harney, Malheur, Morrow, Multno- Moore; Justices, Charles E. Wolverton, Robert S. 
mah, Sherman, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, Wasco, Bean; Clerk, J. J. Murphy—all Republicans. 

Wheeler (16 counties). Legislature—House, Rep. 48, Dem. 12; Senate, Rep. 


















































J. N. Williamson, Rep........ SUR Ran daas 24,397 21, Dem. and Fu int session, Rep. 67, Dem. and 
W. F. Butcher, Deine EEN 15,598 Fus. ER s EE T 
OKLAHOMA, 
—Delegate to Congress, 1902. || Congress. 1900 [| Congress, '98 
County. Cross Mce- |gmith, | Van Neff, | Flynn, || Kex- | Fiynn 
, | Guir , ? '|| ton, y 
a Dem. | ‘Rep’ | Soc. [Qae] Fus | Rep. || pos: | Rep. 
Beaver Li ped WEE d Paisano a San 319 426 20 5 226| 43511 208] 298 
Blaine gc Ae coe os en sam Qe Mr aries 1,132| 1,482 67 15 153 E  2461|| 276) 923 
DAddo. cpm exon aient ai Mac iow ee dee RUD Dd 1,705| 2,015 38 19 [|....... . Top 
CADA «esito ev eO a E TE REC aU ein s 1,603 ,190; 56 23 1,492 1.672: 1,024] 1.301 
Cleveland. ora xe» dU. ec ERE d dai a ds 1,660| 1,301 133 37 1:395| 1,155 981| 1,071 
Comanche Egeter RO C9 OR ON O O Kë ER 2,946 2,434 38 147 dc6O ...o». [EE ee .6.... 
ee bora Loi eo Ro oa ue EE Pasa uae ease EE 1,235| 1,295 28 16 958 1,223 ! 313 678 
Day iue su honey dod b) aah as ce he woke Oe unk Be 60 50 23 15 994 240 86 58 
Dewey ............. Bo So cy WEE DR NM 1,051] 78 18 722 788 Oa ffe 
Garfield GEET 1,901| 2,611 99 60 2.1571 2.7641| 1,276| 2,282 
O veg ate eege E 1, 1,987 88 60 1.799] 2.013|| 1,040] 1,875 
greer ee Oe ge er ee ree eee ee 2:848| 1.276 59 54 1.388 815 624 44 
DADO EN OU. ere Red A EEG E e Ee: 2 2:440 15 1 2,026| 2,7121] 1,319| 2.138 
Kingfisher 5:44 el MERE A RR Ra EE rA a ER 1,372| 2.198 124 35 1,810] 2,236l|| 1,018| 1,587 
JOWD. uk ac ee OCA We e Bie uoc leg 1.761 1,387 40 10 || ... .. lacte NO aa vens 
Liteoluü areas se Oh ee ge ea 2.506. 2.566 48 38 2.591! 2.870|| 1.197! 2,197 
NODIG o USUS ED pM DUE 127471| 2,978 33 2.062| 2.715|| 1.211] 2.259 
D h T TP 1.208| 1,211 31 29 1.135 1.589|| 1,359! 1,538 
Oklahoma A neta o dia eis es Min HR RAE to ence eee 3.001] 27786 105 2'194! 2.373 779) 1,447 
nels i m9. sas». crrsrrnoos».. 1,156 1,419 102 32 1.280 1.474) 727| 1,136 
Dem aont d e aae re ae IE QUEE CES re ers EAE 1.888| 1:965 159 42 2:109| 2:037.| 1.231| 1.551 
ottawatomie ere BEE EE MN 3.171| 1,846 63 2169| 1,975!| 1,515| 1,336 
Roger. Mills cuore EE EE CES ENER 1.228 638 36 24 643 401 995 159 
Washitd taa ada tom iE to DEDERE a i a E RE 1.459 982! 0 31 1,103 981 500| 667 
Woods . AE meas A SE 2780| 3.444] 308 270 2.598! 3,478|| 1,516] 2,412 
Woodward eed iore CE Re ee dee ees AA 1,360 1.895 39 39 141 995 | 407 
Totals 1: a xa I dos ... “45,409 409! 45 | 45,8031 1,963! 1,035 33,029 d 21 19,088!28.456 
PIUPADUPA- uu e rs eege oe s wave 394|....... Lesen Ee 241l...... | s 099 


Total Vte :02sveu scis R E NN ex I Du d qe ei 92916 73.307. 48,813 
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TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. bu : RE GR éi e F. Burwell, 
: l m Bs . T. Halner, Fran . Gillette, J. L. Pancoast, J. 
Governor, Thomas B. Ferguson; Secretary, William ucham i 
Grimes; Treasurer, Cassjus Rambo; Auditor, D W. V. Beauchamp—all Republicans. 
Baxter—all Republicans. Legislature—Assembly, 12 Rep., 14 Dem.; Council, 
Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, J. H. Bur-' 7 Rép., 6 Dem. í 








































PENNSYLVANIA. 
State Treasurer, 1903. Governor, 1802. || President, 1900, || President, 1896. 
County. A | . Mà- Ma- Pat- A Gil- Patti- | Penny- Mc- " Mé» 
y ill, Hill, thues th 3€ ton Smith e'rst son acker Bry an, Kinley, Bry an, Kinley, 
em. | Ind. x "e Pro. Sac. | Lab. Dem. | Re em. | Rep. Dem. ‘Rep 
Adams........ 18371 "e QSU8| ves. 78 22| 7 4,123] $8,096 3,967| 3,718 || 3.783 dd 3 
Allegheny..... 16,28 173| 61,641/25,361| 1,052] 1,075| 260 91.809 80,191 || 27,311| 71,780 || 28,7 76.69 
Ármstrong,... 1,835 ,443| ^ ^4 126 eS 13 3,263| 4,308 3,43 6,443 3,738 ,80 
Beaver........ 1:48 ,91 Dee 156 9 2 3, ,145 4,078| 6,759 ,908| 6,816 
Bedford...... 2,255] .... ,150| .... 81 57 -9 3,661} 4,021 3,445| 1,790 3,554| 4,880 
Berks.,... ? 056 11| 4,864 10 36 353 4|| 16,646 ,957|| 19,013] 13,952 || 18,099| 14,31 
phair. Usa ; é 8,295 P 1,129 03 64 5,062|: 8,524 4,528| 9,74 4,694| 10,36 
Tadford...... 1,010 i 2,190 85 di LA 8,6G44| 4,875 4,211 ,6 4,388| 9,422 
ucks........ 6,152 29 ,683 8 57 6 7 BA 7,468 ,287| 9,263 6,685| 9,798 
utler........ 1,458 2 1376 3 61 17 6 .068| 5,645 4,465| 6,30 4,947| 6,807 
Cambria...... 7,832 $ ,064 2 Ze 83 54 &492| 8,909 7,168| 10,476 6,560, 8,838 
Càmeron...... ` 459] .... 2 iu ps T18| ` 802 51 971 556 925 
Carbon....... 2, 2 ¿979 4 138 959 16 8,406 21 4,149| 4,222 3,543 $513 
Centré........ 2:0 LE ¿0931 .... 22 1 5 4,674] 4,181 4,339] 4,684 4,460| 4,87 
Chester.......| 2,2301 46 ,026| - $ 390 66 &| 7,205| 8,591|| 6,214! 13,809 5,904| 14,188 
Marion....... 1,734 :2 :388 210 9 3,268| 2,149 3,472] 3,002 3,952 EE 
Clearfleld... 6,2301 ....| 7,255| .... 616 80 58 5,891 20 6,066| 7,955 6,152 „S59 
inton,...... 1,767 6} 1,995 8 114 54 12 3,077 ,002 2,879| 3,157 3,051 3.434 
Sr EE 1.998] .... ¡0921 es. 169 45 18 4.858| 2,133 4,982| 2,954 4,808| 3, 
Crawford...... 2,204 10 ,1O5| ` 15 502! 201 13 6,153| 6,468 7,000} 7,705 8,383 $ 1 
Cumberland ,197 ,104| .... 281 11 11 5,885| 4.783 5,428| 5,581 5,147 ,164 
uphin......| 3,781 13,486 1 580 118 56 8,448] 10,219 7,390; 14,673 6,366| 14,679 
Delaware..... 1,472 1| 10,568 E 364 125 2 5,435| 9,539 4210 13,794 4,071 13,858 
E | MES 2,985) . | ,404| .... 8 11 9 3,800} 1,741 3,105| 3,254 2,6G4| 2,809 
Erie.......... OF! ,464 ` 2| 1,290 631 21 9519 8,116 7,281] 11,816 8,556] 11, 
Fayette....... 2.817 ,460 ...| 2,016 104 £9 ,296| 8,758 7,650) 9,637 8,157| 9,21 
orest:....... 12 Ge 5 00 4 807| 1,043 114| 1,309 805| 1, 
Franklin...... 2,177 3| 3,158 1 185 8 3 S441 5,757 4,500| 6,483 4,335| 6,726 
ulton....... 16| .... 69 "n 25 3 1 1,11 806 1,224; 1,039 1,228 2080 
Greene....... 1,886] ....] 1,111] .... 90 10 1 2-207 1,859 3,074| 2,427 4,102 ,488 
Huntingdon... 1,282) ....|] 3,052| .... 315 10 8 2,394| 3,577 1,9891 4,645 2,1571 4.956 
Indiana....... 165) ....| 3,188] .... 215 52 7 2,582| 4,244 1,767| 5,687 2,102] 5,803 
Jefferson...... 1,8501 .... 8,992| .... 285 18 18 2413 3,981 3,063| 5,950 3,102| 5,479 
Juniata....... 1,133] ....] 1,320) .... 56 3 1,6711 1,557 1,621| 1,805 1,794| 2,057 
Lackawanna... den 33| 13,669 36 562 359 92 al 10,670|| 14,728| 16,763 || 11,045| 18,654 
Lancaster..... 3,062 8) 11,080 11 268 277 19 7,6891 17,930 8,437 23.220 8,145! 24,837 
wrence... 5 ,908| .... 389 288 4 2,153] 4,026 2,754| 8,34 ere 6,184 
banon..... 1,296 3,475 5 26 57 11 2,136| 4,623 3,050] 7,089 $: 51} 7,268 
Lehigh....... 10,534 19| 10,177 5 13 107 10,364| 8,381|| 10,438| 9,175 ,318| 9,497 
Luzerne....... 13,899 16,283] .... 673 990| 107|| 16,816) 13,178|| 16,410| 21,798 || 18,867] 22,599 
poing dax. 3,06 14| 3,304 9 494 540 1,4801| 5,862 7,427| 7,750 7.128 8,046 
McKean...... 2| 2,10| .... 821 69 3,5861 3,908 3,427| 6,390 2,11 5,046 
Mercer........ 1,973 3,608 Pus 811 67 2: 4,926| 5,374 4,916| 6,950 5,5001 7.262 
Mifflin........ $ 1| 1,212 1 120 .1 5 1,991| 1,943 1,842 204 2,022| 2.662 
Monroe....... 2,032 4| 1,235 mH 18 13 14 3,011 871 ek .264 2511 1,431 
Montgomery...| 6,180 63| 10,411 16 250 296 29|| 13,800| 12,988,; 11,208} 1 $3} 9,985 WË 
Montour 1,123| ....| - 817 ict '69 5 8 2,078 943 1,8751 1,29 108 ,381 
Northampton..| 6,768 3 "MI 6 25b 80 40 9,439| 6,527|| 11,412] P,849|| 10,032| 9,762 
Northumberla'd| 5,249 1| 5,651 6 262 334 49 7,395| 6,043 7,989 pei 1159 8,620 
Pény.........| Än. ] 10785) cl "8 mr E TUUM EE 
Philadelphia.. | 26,330/8,618/163,156 238| 1,120| 2,902| 420|| 70,636/170,686|) 58,179|173,657 || 63,323|176.402 
Pike AA 859 38 és 17 5 862 389 1,236 694 1,080 775 
Potter... . Vs. 475 1,0 do 173 6 2,112| 2,942]| 2,147| 3,224 1,958| 3,255 
Schuylkill..... 10,088 10,812 x 250 872| 11 15,107| 10,769|| 14,496| 15.327 || 14,552| 16,985 
nyder....... 151 3 5 4 24 8 4 ,245| 1,795||. 1,319] 2,517 1,2286| 2,564 
Somerset...... 20 KE m 447 33 7 2,095| 4,701 2,151| 6,677 2,234| 5,861 
Sullivan...... 691 6 enue :86 13 2 1,350} 1,098 1,816| 1,266 1,247| 1,2 
Susquehanna.,| 2,052| ....| 3,369] .... 326 18 10 3,590| 3,792 3,527| 5.019 3,292} 5,275 
Tioga.........] 1,035 Vi 2,197 10 207 83 a4 2,635] 4,724 2,638] 7,458 2,111! 7,892 
Union pen cx 581 4] 1,445 3 44 3 3 1,551{ 2,159 1,359} 2,810 1,105 Gelb 
Venango......| 1,232 7 ,563 6| 2,633 6 27 3,561] 4,163 || 4,014| 5,931 4,192 ,110 
Warren q... .o.. 949 ,808 [EN 55 8 20 2,304 3,545 2,500 5,6 3,048 ,846 
Washington...| 2,984 4 ,079 5 35 2 33 5,994 499 6,380] 10,408 7,128| 10,7 
Wayne........ ,802] ...: 4,3|. .... 230 14 5| 2,978| 2,360|| 2,047| 3,2 2,408| 3, 
Westmoreland. 5,331] .... ,118| .... 613 204 39|| 10,040| 11,057|| 11,010] 16,014 || 10,529| 14, 
Wyoming..... ,114| ....] 1,344| .... 108 2 2,046 ,892 1,875| 2,247 1,885 ,310 
Fork coe Fes eos 573 | 2| $8,274 1| 266| 242| 10|| 12,594! 10,368|| 13,732] 12.327 || 12,911] 12,223 





` Toíals.... 238.16819,116 508,115|25,856124,850:13,24511,9080|| 436,457 |592,867 ||424,232| 712,665 || 422.054 | 726,998 
Pluralities.. ! — ....] .... E 3 el R A E 156,410 288,433 ek 





CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 


Districts. Districts. 
J.—Philadelphia, 1st, 7th, 26th, 30th, 86th and 39t Henry Burk, Rep..... TE 
xis phia "7 "th 3 1 i E i Edward . M. Marsh, fag A ER "105 
Yi 25 . y M92? RW 06000... e ,081 ` s ! T ; ———— 
o PR Ren 82 ` Burk’s plurality 6.5000. .0000000600600900600.. 36,397 
11.—Philadelphla, Sth, 9th, th, 13th, 14th, 15th, [V.—Philadelphia, 28th, 29th, 32d and 38th wards. 
. 20th and 37th wards. ^ l i : Robert H. Foederer, Rep........ as -21,09 
Robert Adams, Jr., Rep, eener ef lover’ vag Ur T. T. Mutchler, Pro..... see eene ee ees een e $61 
H. Cooper. PIDE PACA NETS RR Foederer's plurality ................. eee 20,133 
Adams's plurality ...... ree e 35,962 y philadelphia, 23d, 25th, 31st, 33d, 35th and 41st 


111.—Philadelphia. 2d, 3d. 4th, 5th, 6th, 11th, 12th, ` wards. 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th wards. Edward de V. Morrell, Rep................ 25,358 
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Raymond A. Smith, Pro..... 292 
Morrell’ s plurality . efje IH 25,066 


VI .—Philadelphia, 21st, 224, 24th, 27th, 34th, 40th 
and 42d wards. 


George D.. McCreary,, Rep. ES amus dal ewe 0,428 
Louis e "Eavenson, SEE NE A E E ee 
McCreary's plurality ........... Sev een. 29, 327 
VII.—Counties of Chester and Delaware. e 
Thomas S. Butler, ReD....o.oooooooooo.... 20,662 
Frank B. Rhodes, Dem.............. «eee 9,151 
Joseph H. Paschall, Pro.................... 66 
William H. Keevan, ToT eu eet eevee 21 
Butler's plurality sad vaa et Sb da vi ge 10,311 
VIIi.—Connties of Montgomery and Bucks. 
Irving P. Wahger, RepD................... 22,689 
Charles E.. Ingeréoll, DOM ee sh dor ey enis 0,080 
Ollver H. Holcomb POL nd roda 39 
William Jacques, Soe... ene . 44 
Wanger's plurality ....ooomooooooocooooo.. 2,609 
IX.—County of Lancaster, . 
. B. el DE EE 18,287 
James F. McCoy, DeM.................... 1,03 
David Bixler, S0l....oooooooooomommossmooooo 508 
D. S. Von Neida, Pro.................. e. 402 
Cassel’s plurality .......oooomoooooooo.... 11,251 
X.—County of Lackawanna. was 
George Howell, DeM.........ooco.oooooo... 13,600 
William Connell Rep.............. «eee 13,156 
E. S. Williams, Pro................e een 641 
Charles E. Lamb, Soe, 695 
Howell’s plurality ............... eere 445 
XI.—County of Luzerne. 
Henry . Palmer, Rep.............. eee 16,787 
T. R. Martin, DeM.................... ... 14,091 
O. F. Quinn, ee ee asa 3,911 
Palmer's plurality .........ooooooooomm... 2,696 
XII.—County of Schuylkill. "T 
George R. Patterson, Rep...............-. 14,151 
James W. Ryan, Deni... acc 12,402 
Thomas J. Lannon, Soc.................. 1,928 
William H. Zweizig, Pro.................. 284 
Patterson's plurality ................ ee. 1,749 
XIII.—Countles of Lehigh and Berks. 
Marcus C. L. Kline, Dem ............. eS. 24,771 
William H. Sowden, Rep............-.--.- RE. 
Alfred Brown, Born .. 1,288 
Kline's plurality ...... Wd REQUE ecd ir 4,999 
XIV.—Counties of Wayne, Susquehanna, Wyoming, 
Bradford. 
Charles F. Wright, Rep.... emu alin via VUES 14,40 
James West, DeM...cooommmooooooooo +2.» 10,72 
F, H. Dickerson, EE 1,109 
Wright's plurality ..... Pu a Eis. .. 3,674 
XV.—Counties of Tioga, Potter, Lycoming, Clinton. 
Elias Deemer, Pen, e 17,518 
James Mansel, DOW cs tees aie sos eee sae es 15,012 
Charles A. Reese, Soc................ Se: SÉ 
Deemer’s plurality .................. ees 2,506 
XVI.—Counties of Northumberland, Montour, Sullivan, 
Columbia. 
Charles H. Dickerman, Dem............... 14,019 
Fred A. Godcharles, Res wicca ci cs A 13,171 
H. C. Harman, Pro A Mee Ee 705 
Dickerman's plurality noe e 848 
XVII. —Conities of Forty, Juniata, Mifflin, Hunting- 
don, Fulton, Frank] In, Stryder, Union. 
M. Mahon, A O ... 21,197 
H. J. Huber, DeM.::¿c....o.ooooooooooooo. 16.740 
Mahon's plurality VRAT uds ene are RU ene 4,457 
XVIII.—Counties of f Dauphin, Cumberland, Lebanon. 
Martin E. Olmsted, Rep.................... 22,193 
Benjamin, L. Forster, rr corre re 13,715 
J. W. Ellenberger, ees a 1.253 
Olmsted’s plurality ...............ooo.oo.. 8,478 
XiX.—Counties of Cambria, Blair, Bedford. 
Alvin Evans, Rep.................. eese 20,814 
Robert E. Creswell, Dem. icd us aa: ¡10,090 
Joseph E. Thropp, AA 128 
Evans's plurality: cocción t Rs 5,194 
XX.—Counties of York, Adams. & 
Daniel F. Lafean, Rep.................2... 15,553 
Districts. 
William McClean, Dem............. ACTES 14,962 
John Tome, S0oc................-- es is nie acie 311 
Lafean's plurality .5...222- 1 a 


XXI.—Counties of Centre, Clearfield, Cameron, Mc- 





Kean. M a l 
Solomon R. Dresser, Rep....9.......... ... 16,722 
D. Hibner, Dem................. bas eee CS 18,243 : 
jala N. "McCoy, Pro. a RN NER, 205 

Dresser’s plurality ...................... 3,479 

XXII.—Counties of Westmoreland, Butler. 
George F. Huff, Ben... A 8,827 . 
Charles N. Heinman, Dem................. 13,014 
James S. "Woodburn, FO xA ded 778 : 

Huff's plurality ecards -  D,818 

XXIiI.—Counties of Fayette, Greene, Somerset, ; 
Allen F Cooper, Rep........... ccc cccecee ,546 
O. W. E em..... A ue ea a p s 13,791 
H. L. Robinson, Pró...................... 1,096 

Cooper's blurality . elite nate E EET 1,755 

XXIV. 5, Cannties of beir ver, Lawrence, egi on. 

rnest F. Acheson, Rep..............eeeee 

harles ae bem A a 
John A ai Pr ad dia a 
‘George Frethy. NOG ose dese sees EA 8 
James H. E an. Citizens CSS RE E . 142 

Acheson's plurality ..... as > 6,173 

XXV.—Counties of Erie, Crawford. 

Arthur L. Bates, RepDp.........ooooooo.o... 15,538 
A. B. Osborne, Dem...................... 11,311 
F. B. Ocamb, ÑS0C.....o.oooooooooooo.oo..... 1,639 
E. Mason, Pires etnia OP Uere v. 985 
L. M. Cunningbam, 8. L.................. 200 

Bates's plurality erica as . 4,227 

xxvi y. Counties of Northampton, Monroe, Carbon, 
Joseph H. Shull, Dem............. eere 15,765 
Fred Nesbit, Rep covered i a stare E EE 11,599 
James Hays, Soec.......... cc ccc cece ences 671 
A. E. Dréiblebies, Pro. A S 565 

Shull’s plurality .........ooooooocoooooo.. 4,166 

XXVII.—Counties of Armstrong, Indiana, Clarion, 
. Jefferson. 

Wiliam O. Smith, Rep................... 16,018 
A. Smiley, Dem. a EE 10,618 
William H. Haupt, PTO..4... Ree EN . 1.007 

Smith's plurality ............. AR . 5,400 400 

XXVIII.—Counties of Mercer, Warren, Forest, Ven- 

ango, : ME 
Joseph €. Sibley, Ben... 17,616 
James B. Watson, DOU aaa dea 12,889 
Richard A. Buzza, Pro... ety nace ex 3,042 
Sibley’s plurality .....oooococooocoom..» 4,721 


XXIX.—Allegheny County—City of Allegheny and 


SES and boroughs north of the Ohio 
ver 
George Shiras, 3d, Dem. and Cit.......... ; 14,85; 
wio H. Graham, Rep........... eee 14,53 
L. Baton, Prees i2 oe EV EAS ES 221 
William E. Hunt, Soc........... eee eene . . 124 
Shiras’s plurality ............ — YE 


XXX. —Allegheny County, 20th, 21st and 37th. warda 
in Pittsburg, city of McK eesport, the townships 
and boroughs of Braddock, East McKeespott, Hast 
Pittsburg, Edgewood, Elizabeth, North Braddock, 
Oakmont, Pitcairn, Port Vue, Rankin, Swissvale, 
Turtle Creek, Verona, Versailles, Wilkinsburg, 
Wilmerding, Forward, Lincoln, North Versailles, 
Patton. Penn, Plum, South Versailles, Sterrett, 

$ ns. 


John Dalzell, RepD......oooomorooroooooooso 19,085 
George B. Gerber, Pro........ iA FIN FAR E 518 
Hamlet Jackson, Soc. L..... ss neen enee ee 400 

Dalzell’s plurality ....... AXES o ea Au 18,567 


XXXI.—Allegheny County—Pittsburg, the ist to 19th 
. wards, inclusive, and the 2a war 


H. K. Porter, Dem. and Cit........... eee 1028 

James F. Burke, RED eser tan Xn RP 

John F. Conley, S. L........... "em 
Porter's plurality ....... o t three - 1,705 


XXXII. —Allegheny County, the 22d ward, the 24th 
to the 36th wards, inclusive, and the 38th ward 
of Pittsburg; the boroughs and townships of Cor- 
topoli, Crafton, Carnegie, ‘Duquesne,  Esplen, 

lliott, Greentree, Homestead, Knoxville, Moii- 
tooth, Mount Oliver, McKees kok . Oakdale, 
Sheraden, West Liberty, West Eliza eth, Bald- 
win, Bethel. Crescent, -Cherrtiers, ‘Collier, Find- 
ley, Jefferson, Lowes, St. Clair, Mifflin, Moon, 
North. Fayette, Neville, Robthaon; Stowe, South 


Fayette; Scott, Snotvden, uniga, Upper St. Clair, 
James W. Brown, Cit. and Fus.. 


Cus 14,517 
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Districts. 
A. J. Barchfield, Rep......... aio dudas 13,471 
D. E. Gilchrist, Soc. L................ 329 
Robert H. Flood. Pro...... cao e rr n mn 283 
Brown's plurality ........oooooomo.o.oo.o... 1,046 


STATE OFFICIALS. 

Governor, Samuel W. Pennypacker; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, William M. Brown; Secretary of Internal Af- 
fairs, Isaac B. Brown; Treasurer, Wm. L. Mathues; 
Auditor-General, Wm. P. Snyder, all Republicans. 


YEAR-BOOK, CYCLOPZDIA AND ATLAS. 


Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, J. B. Mc- 
Collum; Associate Justices, J. Hay Brown, James T. 
Mitchell, William P. Potter, John Dean, D. Newlin 
Fell, S. L. Mestrezat; Prothonotarles, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Charles S. Greene; Middle District, William 
Pearson; Western District, George Pearson. All Re- 
publicans except Justices MeCollum and Mestrezat, 
who are Democrats. 


Eo Deui: Joint 159 Rep., 45 Dem.; Senate, 40 
, 10 Dem.; joint session, P799 Rep., 55 Dem. 











: RHODE ape 
Governor, 1903. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
" P 3 5 P ` gl. 
lg t6 ] SE "E CZ Ce o. | = E ee, JE 
County. EB & | £c 3 al 2d|| sE Sal 88 a dal Sales om aA 
S ; E GW o ei = SC AE o © . S9. 
EA e Ee | 94 | Bal] ZA | Mà 8k | Sei |) pA | a IF s SÉ 
© fa = |< e A 3, tà e d ae 2. 
Bristol............. 903 7 460 18 ge ae 727] 1,273 424| 1,32 Ze 
y ROWE EE 1,608| 2,412 1. 1 ; 149 645| 2,81 
| Newport............ 2.641| 2,994 10 76| 3,283| 101 $4 1,092| 3,4 ib $2 ke 30 
Providence......... 24,052,20,074| 251] 567| 800 15: 223 24,194 988| 1,286||11,644|25,844 554 794 480 
| Washington......... 1,374] 2,335 11| 164| 33 2,421 238 30|| '645| 3,040| 397| 109 18 
Totals.......... 30,578|29,275| 303| 936| 943 943: 19, Soe 784| 1,529] 1,443) /14, don Sf 1 180] 1,166! 558 
Pluralities........ 1,8908] os zo berceau bulo e 113,972] ......]... sil 22 ba ME: iia’ care A D sae 
i Total vote........ 65,945 d 68 3, 
| Blank or defective. 3.910 | 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
| Districts— Districts. 
1.—Counties of Bristol and Newport, and the city of Henry B. Dexter, Pro................ e 903 
l Providence. — 
D. L. D. Granger, Dem..................- 15.196 Gapron's plurality... cies uere rr 1,023 
Melville Bull, Rep........o..ooooooomoooo.. 14,53 
E. G. Wesley, a EE EE 38 STATE OFFICIALS. 
James P. Reid, Soc. Lab a o.o.oos........oo 894 Governor, Lucius F. C. Garvin; Lieutenant-Gov- 
Granger's plurality ................o..... 661 ernor, Geo. H. Utter; Secretary of State, Charles P. 


II.—Counties of Kent and Washington and all of 
Providence outside of the city of Providence, 








Bennett; Attorney-General, Charles S. Stearns; Treas- 
urer, Walter A. Read—all Republicans except Garvin. 














B. Capron, RD, saa sic yo A 13,680 Legislature.—House—39 Rep., 33 Dem.; Senate— 
E. Owen, crie nO re gas 12,657 27 Rep., 11 Dem.; joint Besson 60 Rep., 44 Dem. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
| Governor, | President, 1900. President, 1896. 
County. Bryan. (McKinley, Bryan, McKinley. | Palmer. 
ee Pee m Heyward. l Dem Rep. | | lg. Dem. 
Abbeville;,.-. c vno whos Bist ete bl I e E aaepe ea we 838 | 1.866 | 8 11 2, n x 337 1 
Aiken: n. uv bead ee EX E RE Re ted ite s Seu 1,041 j 1,470 53 | 1 "819 137 11 
E EE 134 || 1,858 68 || 3,109 388 17 
Bamba EEN 533 | 193 36 | — | — 
DEE EE 89 1.356 57 || 2,385 239 3 
i Beaufort: eco anc: es d oes atte E RE Caste d 546 318 385 289 444 — 
Berkeley... ll le a a 401 412 112 513 143 9 
OHAFIGSEOH «o vere re wee Eg ac gne abge Yos e o 1,195 1,729 212 1,659 1,262 549 
herokee.:..2: 6.3 a EW Dee wee a 682 1,084 59 — — — 
A II A Cedo dort oe a | 525 836 20 1,254 16 10 
Ghestertleld oc ches ma Ue ecu EDI RE eda 905 1,314 56 1,465 220 — 
Claüréndoblis ovs a tex wd V vh ew Ra e ace REN eee 649 1,130 83 1,450 201 — 
Colleton. cocinas ea lee Sc ie d eie Ae d 808 889 121 1,646 343 6 
de II quee d beds 436 1,230 83 1,6 201 21 
Dorchester:....-::29 o1 9c 9c mI ru son. 455 110 43 — — — 
Edgefield —————— "ard l 782 919 17 1,532 216 7 
ERI RARA A EEN | 415 670 17 1,078 54 — 
i: Eloren: ausu uci boe che tas P088. € RENZO OR EE Beie | 62 1,290 74 1,530 | 136 35 
e DEENEN (e eia rad be RR rx a ese penis 1,086 446 451 459 734 36 
l SEENEN rima x xo | 1,081 1,777 47 2,718 288 35 
k. Greenwood ica a a ES 99 1,484 4 — — — 
o sicko ows area eke teens dS Gis op Be IN GC RR 537 936 1 1,072 2 — 
OLIY C$ hho Ee wa REM pee acd sie Ku od id 555 1,330 79 1,372 196 — 
A A A IA 472 910 43 1,191 139 2 
Lancaster iia a asas 990 1,300 70 1,557 177 — 
SUED Ga we ae dv E RC A E te ena d a a Ya ene te CH 1,540 30 1,943 111 — 
Lexington anual c e Luke MB E M DA SNL adi E 1,187 1,302 30 || 1,672 197 — 
Marion. ar ir ai 608 1,296 119 1,936 313 11 
E A so EPA ARE UEFA er a Rh A 384 114 35 1,232 237 3 
Newberry....-.. cto la a ire woe 9453 1,368 40 1,528 64 9 
Oo e. eres ero ae kh rae rsen eC 571 873 69 1,392 199 — 
OTAHHSDUTE. oss EEN NEE EE ac Ne 1,557 2,457 167 2,729 282 — 
Pickens. Ee EE "TET : 633 93: 60 1,261 170 — 
TE WEEN | 34 44 62 925 468 29 
Saluda A ea d gar EN | 913 1,269 1 1,241 60 — 
SpartanBürE.. 2v.) od di eo Ee l 1,751 2,467 101 4,234 247 — 
A e ooa aa e e dest e aae eee vao du pa E a 469 1,199 150 1,550 326 24 
PA aseo OE eu E Coeur date 861 1,182 91 1,319 158 2 
Oe EE EE 705 1,256 323 1.570 355 4 
E A A A 707 1, "198 37 2,010 152 4 
por P cas | 31,817 47,233 - 3,579 |¡58,798 9,281 828 
Plgrahtjegdion4 444v. e x via Ee DE Ye oia : T TEE š i PEE [49,517 E ara 
Total voted e aan 99A | We ed ge hte heey ME 0,812 68,907 
Districts. CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
I.—Counties of Berkeley, Charleston. Clarendon, Col- Distriets. 
leton, Dorchester. G. W. Croft, Demi... oco ve ae v RE ERG 5,134 
Geo. S. Legare, Dem.......... ¿ar 3,749 W. S. Dickson, ReD.......oooooooooooooo.o 241 
A. P. Priolean, Rep e ée ee ee e See eege 000000900 175 š p—s 
Legare's plurality ...........scecees .. 3,574 Croft's plurality .............. eee 4,887 
II.—Counties of Aiken, Bamberg, Ba rnwell, Beau- III.—Counties of Abbeville, Anderson, Greenwood, 


fort, Saluda, Edgefield, Hampton. 








— ++: 


Newberry, Oconee, Pickens. 


ee 


AS Sh A e n 


ac Dg E EN a A, 
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Districts. 
W. Aiken, Démo tá 5,082 
Jobn Scott, Rep......... ESO FOVERE s 58 
Alken's plurality ................. x Eee 5,024 
DET ee of Greenville, Laurens, Spartanburg, 
Union. 
J. T. Johnson, Dem........... sur Weser: 4,042 
L. W. C. Blaloeh, Rep................... 61 


Johnson's plurality ........... TAE Esc 
V.—Counties of Cherokee, Chester, Chesterfield, Fair- 
field, Kershaw, Lancaster, York. 


D. E. Finley, Dem............. Ma eR i e eod 4,535 
C. P. T. White, Rep............. rr 34 
Finley's plurality ................. eee 4,501 
VI.—Counties of Darlington. Florence, Georgetown, 


Horry, Marion, Marlborough, Williamsburg. 
R. B. Scarborough, Dem.............. Le rene 
No opposition. 


3,981 


Districts. 
VII.—Counties of Lee, Lexington, Orangeburg, Rich- 
land, Sumter. 





A. F. Lever, Dem............. —— A ven 
A. D. Dantzler, Rep..... PATEAR 167 
Lever's plurality ............ eoo 4,053 


STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, D. C. Heyward; Secretary of State, J. 
T. Gantt; Attorney-General, U. X. Gunter. Jr.; 
Comptroller-General, A. W. Jones; Superintendent of 
Education, O. B. Martin; Treasurer, R. H. Jennings; 
Adjutant and Inspector-General, John D. Frost; Rail- 
road Commissioners, C. W. Garris, J. H. Wharton, 
Banks L. Caughman. 


Judiciary.—Supreme  Court—Chief Justice, Henry 
McIver; Justices, Y. J. Pope, Bugene B. Gary, Ira B. 
Jones; Clerk, U. R. Brooks—all Democrats. 


Legislature—House, 124 Dem., Senate, 41 Dem. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 













































































Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
! raw- TeKin- = TM in var 
County. Martin, | Herried| Curtis, red Bryan e kk Barker, | Debs, || Bryan, cx Ee 
us, ep. | Pro, Soc. em. | Rep Pro. Peo. |S. D. || Dem. | Rap. | Pro’ 
Aurora ......oo... 462 516 21 2: 486! 503 20 seed wane j 1 479! 387 12 
Beadle ........... 626 1.218) gal 22 915| 1,220 55 6 1 915 935, 26 
Bon Homme ..... | 292 ,242 21 11: 1,028| 1,271 9 4 2 893| 1,163 1 
Brookings ........ | 322| 1,539] 139 59 1,084| 1,707 172 7 6| 1,288) 1,263| 42 
TOWN ...... n | 493| 1,698 68 219: 1,722} 2,197 64 25 29| 1,867| 1,618 21 
rule ..... ds 658 665 4 13 116 644 DI usos 1 688 441 5 
Buffalo ......... 86 122 5 4! 10 87 A A aa 
dé d SE 305. 407 1 10 420 492 1 10 1 2 
ampbell ........ 128 555 10 2 250: 626] . 6 5 2 1 
Charles Mix ..... 991| 1,250 17 29. 1,058] 1,108 17 5 9 11 
Clark A 274 946 76 57 | 752 996 86 EENEG 33 
Glay $ 64:68:86 T 418 1,263 47 73! 1.081] 1,387 30 3| 1 21 
Codington ....... 198 941 67 13 805 1.225 69 2, 1 23 
Custer ....: IIL 328| — 407 3 8 4151 "438 3 3| 1 3 
Davison ......... 522 915 38 16 182! 853 47 12 E) 16 
BY O MAR ras 366| 1,392 192 85 1 092| 1,558 105, 5 | 4i 35 
Deuel ........... 329| ^ '833 19 13 604! 1,052 d 9. 2 4 
Douglass ........ 593 629 2 5| 567 649 10l... | 2 5 
munds ........ 447 542 15 10, 553 621 16 4 1 7 
Fall River ...... 330 463 15 23 | 421 521 3 nia 4 
BUR ios 117 619 99; 15: 302 618 22 7 1: 4 
Grant .......... 306| 841 75 11] 716| 1,305 47 6 2, 21 
Gregory ......... 292| 471 9 6; 259, ^ 323 | ere 1 tí 
Hamlin ......... 250 751 45 16 509 928 35 8l osx xv: 13 
Hand "e ENEE 394 657 21 ei 594 592 18 1 2 8 
Hanson ......... 529 540 36 5 601 607 21 PA sg Seine 6 
Hughes .......... 105 468 4 17! 272 537 4 3 1| 3 
Hutchinson ...... 171| 1,095: 28 4: 534 528 15 3 d 14 
E 89| ''354 13 8 115; 286 7 D | 2 
Jerauld .......... 185 426 46 20: 357 374 37 Bl PPP | 9 
ingsbury ....... 280| 1,185 80| 80| 868| 1,3301 19 5 11 28 
O Sowers ga awate 290} 1,039 51! 103 901| 1,172 32 2 2; 11 
Lawrence ........ 1,210; 2,894 21 154 2,619| 3,435 24 41 19: 35 
DCOÍN ......... 250| 1,770 69 129 1,226| 1,908 27 18 3 14 
FMAN os cee ec ce 112| ^ 448 10 14 210| ^ 429 3 D inem: 1 
Marshal ........ 168 148| 189 59! 128 829) 30 8 2 16 
cCook ......... 141 43 41 989 978 19 4| 3! 12 
McPherson ...... 106 609 6 10 297| 898 | 5| 11 ] 6 
Meade .......... 310 495 2 317 565 550 2 5 3 4 
Miner... eve eon 601 606! ...... Kaze 697 622 15 2 . 8 5 
Minnehaha ...... 747| 2,802 138 262 2,440| 3,410 109 7 12 56 
Moody .......... 302| 1,170 53 19 815| 1,19 15 8 3 7 
Pennington ...... 532 861 8 78) 784 89 5 4 6 8 
otter essees 285 273 | 14 7 381 375 23 2 1 5 
Roberts ......... 416| 1,339 T1 59 1,067| 1,875 43 30, 4 22 
Sanborn ......... 230 110 60 28 549 62 39 1 1 15 
Spink coins. 438| 1,257 111 83 1,087| 1,496] “40 15| 14 13 
Stanley .......... 205 215 3 2 252 254 ke A IAS 2 
SUIS cir 31 264 5 102 294 4 2 1 5 
Turner ........... 313| 1,550 5 12 877 977 31 13 6 21 
Union .........-. 825| 1,365 36 29 1,358| 1,571 23 9 3 17 
Walworth ....... 101 429 8 12 282 478 1 4| 1 5 
ankton ........ A 923| 1.4701 26 16 1,268 1,63 24 6 2, 16 
Totals ....... 21,396| 48,190] 2,317] 2,138|| 39,544| 54,530| 1,542 9| 176 683 
Pluralities...... eae’ 29001 swear uel eiexst DS ssl ero lex dy aca | ore 
Total vote....... 74,647 | 96.131 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
At large. George W. Snow; Secretary of State, O. C. Berg; 
E. W. Mar in, Re as e 06118009000. ege eëeegegée e Treasurer, C. B. Collins; Auditor, J. F. Halliday; 
C. H Sas Rep. yx iid Superintendent of Instruction, George W. Nash; Com- 
I R ` Wilson Ded. i crie. Qu MAR TA 21 113 missioner of School and Public Lands, C. J. Bach; 
s EE HEAT CS Sree rd oM OCA ` Attorney-General, Philo Hall; Commissioner of Rall- 
J. W. Kelly Pro ...... Seine ; PIT 2,317 z 
F. Knowles. Soc 2.438 roads, D. H. Smith, all Republicans. 
s ——————  Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Dick 
Martin's plurality .......ooooomoooooo... 217,341 Haney; Justices, Dighton Corson, H. G. Fuller; 
Burke's plurality .......... Sau ua nn 27,197 Clerk, Miss Jessie Fuller, all Republicans. 


STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, Charles N. Herried; Lieutenant-Governor, 





Legislature—House, 81 Rep., 6 Dem.; Senate, 41 
Rep., 4 Dem.; joint session, 122 Rep., 10 Dem. 
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Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1866; __ 
a e D bs a g D i : S VC 
i n e d : : "SE 
County. td ATA] Es dH | 8.a] So] BalcSll 48 | 8.a] delas 
* ao > av b © by pi E. o > ei Si Án 
BS | aas Shi] gA | Mex | sa Ee IEA] BS | MES BA fà 
TUM &' io O e z = |m Joe m 3 a -|3 
Anderson.......... eee een 4451 914| 6 132| 1,997 10; s s T45] 2,224].:i... 5 
Bedford... seeds oret ee ee 1,7731 S08 9 2,112| 1,359 44 10 2,5151 2,151] 21 50 
Benton A A e 892 512 31 ,985 120 25 42 1,364 769| 101 12 
Blede$oe.......:......... Add uie 373 348]...,; 498 34 3| 418 193 EEN KT 
lo ee 610| 1,361 ib 825| 2,201| 59l:....|..- 970| 2,052].....] 48 
LA A snd RO E ires 453] 448| 2 909| 1,579;  721.....]... 1057, 1, "e 45 
Campbell: RO uA quedo Pea Va eo 869| 1,424 1 479 ,189| 42'.....| 21 571] 23 o. 13 
Cannon. $9» eis suis acne oe lE ie 868 298|..... 1,213 115 pala as 1,276 T D ero 
CATTOIo tas ORT See 1,211] 1,654 39 1,931| 2,516 55| 135 2,0901 2,577| 203 61 
o s. eso Nee wen Tn Sen 459] 1,535 19 ër 2.163 PA EE 445| 2,100]..... 35 
Cheatham AAA wes ends g 187].... 1,190 440 24 Blons 1,165 496| .84 9 
Chester... AINN N : CH 8 894|) 702} "ai BI... 910|  607| 168| 14 
CIA DOR 96.060009000000000000000600.. 69 6 tees 110 987 A 6 ecc? see 1,458] 2,230 eee 8 
DY ede A o X ore shew ee Lee ow gen 522 293 27 830 498 12 11] 4 836 548 ez 22 
Cocke...... CE. ERE Ir S ert 808] 1,559 6 1,001| 2,360 10|.....l..: 980| 2,582 vestes 
COM CC oie sae EE 1,265 260 T 1,660 62 45 2 29 1,891 639 - 52 
Crockötti vios eee sordera eese RR 668 510 26 1,428| 1,050 41 3 1,655| 1,166 10 34 
Cumberland.................. 241 298|..... 405 T5 13, Sere 418 800|..... 1 
Davidson... .assssessnossnuno an] 4,535 671| 103 6,888| 2,512| 250 37| 88 7,374] 5,720| 137| 159 
DEI toa adas 016 6B4|..... 909 BDO), ise 977 890 20 > 
De Kalbi Ra EE eege Ek e 950: BAS 104 1,52 1,443| 102]..... | pace 1.626} 1,633|.... 28 
A 4 oc oss venous «oa Prax 1,127| 804 1,69 964| 39| 10. Au 1,938 841| 38! 36 
DS Ch ia) cotes ta 819 21s 1.980 7301 4bl.....l... 2.318 868| 271 44 
POCO MC EE 1,062] 20. 2,282 885| 20| 12| 1 2.355) 1,316| 18 9 
A A A 2161 448l..... 320] 782 NETET . 297 798] — 4j...s. 
(lr lex lange a taste en 1,8 211] .97 2928 647| B4l.....l... 2.502 834| - “Bl 
Gibso dis ates RU PM trace 1,32 273| 206 ,376| 1,509] 267 54 3,908] 1.955 203 218 
DL NC A 2,01 590 5 9790| 1,794| 26 SCH 9.931| 2.372} Bil 2 
Grainger..... cerent 529 1.142]..... 960 ,802 ¡AAA EN 1.001| 1.863 1 
(TOO: crio e hie ri 2.631 1.99 17|| $2,868| 3,091] 230l.....]... 2,726| 3,5711.....| 8 
TIR TEE 441 108]..... 85 357) 9125. ess 991 286 61 1 
ET, AA vie a Ie 828| 88] 1 . 95 1.9925 ..29].:..5]^ 1.033| 1,506|.....| -2 
Aalto iia ER REA ras 3,092| 1,190] 94 3,262| 3,964| 269|  00| 77 3.664| 4,468| 65| 121 
Hancock... uo rro nnn 201 738 EE . 98 1,429 ra MNT PPP  456| 1,490l..... 
Hárdeman.............. eee 1,24 47 2 1,974| 1,336 3 9 2,129| 1,4271 105 
HardiO.... cio. ee er Ron 161| 1,10 9 ,159| 1,367|..... TEXT 1.329! 2,165 3 7 
FIA WRLDG 66 gege NEE cle ERR 1,400] 1,30 21 867!) 2,515 22 1|. 1,723] 2,824]|....;. 13 
aywpod. i a tense boas wastes 662 3 2 1,452 214 16 4| 5 2.363 624 29 2 
ONdersON.... cece seen eere 879} 1.44 13 ,308| 1,925 42 -6l. 1,3161 2,009|..... 40 
A A aus rece e es ecb bis es 1,708 48 2 ,606 931} 104 26| 10 2.976| 1,4731 101 4 
Hickman...... ri e 780 206 JO 1,292 896 9 26|. 1,523 988 301. 3 
Houston... ee tarada... 430 151 15 738 341| 25l.....]. 879 843| 1 4 
umphréys........ eee enn ea 219 31 ,561 614 24 4| 4 1.507 465 9 10 
ACKSOR.. ios pr yr e Vr cae REX 1,0 2 491|..... ,179 935|... 6j. CH 754 24|....: 
&me3.4«.-«. ven eeneg eo eseeeee 1 26 eege 283 598 3| e eee e ls 321 647 essc 
Veteran, TTL. 647| 1.660) ^ i $16| 2,947| 16)... li Sail 2.638| "iil A 
Jóhnso n. .. do. . oo... . o... eno 4 228 7 189 1,618 T See a eve 224 1,683 ecco G 5 
¿E TA A bans ewe owen 4,229| 2,41 63 4,401| 3,992| 126 47| 87 4,006| 6,243 141 117 
Fi EK 110 le 55 901 eege UA hess 811 126}.....] 11 
yauderdale.... ce... cece eee eee 7 54 3 1.807 437| 24) 35]... 2,072 709| 172 7 
awrence..... eee nn 84 643|  5| Lan 1,327 eeh vs ems 10310] 1,208 bese. (sess 
Wis....leeeeeee nc 22 051.45 400 202 oss s Fae 311 204| 18l..... 
incoly..... eene * | 1,58 24 82|| 2,463 728| 168) 53/...|| 3,186 992| 83] 120 
gouden, ccc eee eee 9T 939|..... 512| 1,116 1 2l... 594| 1,447|..... 11 
ACON PE — 544| 570l.... 876| 18 dE oes 838| 1.324| 31l..... 
MoMIDnIE i rna ky ber 822 923| 16 1,289| 2,057| 52 Bless 1,388| 2,235/.....| 34 
A AAA cece herren 945| 1,086 18 1,443| 1,499 7 85|... ,460| 1,463 586]... 
Madison "E 1,260] "3301 12! 2390| 1.147, 16| 125| 7| 3,480] 1,024] 22 17 
SEIN See 520 319]..... 1.234| 1,586 Bl asses | EN .8320| 1,801]..... K 
Marshall. e 1,6 321| 48, 2186] .763| 96! (DI, .526| "op 309| $87 
KMA 1,677 478 10 3,326| 2,495 54 24). 2,930| 2,537 91 53 
Met vi rra nk RVERE sesers ie 4 $ 25 1 701 621 2 $ pnt 112 641 9 l 
MOLIOR... ssi Ether EENS 1,1 1081| . 7 . 634 .743| 69 ido 1.569| 1.634 9| AN 
DNİBOMEFY. ennt 1,994| 5 200 2,248| 1,822| 320 4l... 2,734| 2,934| 70| 262 
oore,....... Reeg, SS n 661 Bil. 838 66 LÉI sewed ees 890 78 52 Ls 
organ AO 9 Me NUN NAO A E ecd 318 69 .. . oe > 422 1,053 6 Seef 8 452 1,140 2 DE $ 19 
DiOMicoroonooconsarrcacnc co 1,310] 19 83| 2,728 771| 182| 20}. 3,529| 1.147 246) ya 
rr MMC 1,197|  476].....|| 1,443 169|..... gil 1,485 761| 10]..... 
ARTTEC 590 32 1 851 608]..... 11]. 997 572 (OPE 
ckett... EIA DEA A A A AA 2 ie 43 ETT 345 514 eececjecosccje 394 544 ... .. A 
OlK..mooomomcooroooomoosoooo”» 499| 358]... . 791 966|..... 1l. 749 941]. .... E. 
O 1,283| 62 8| 1,452| 1,058 AL esses. 1,720| 1.097| 30 i 
ROCA ...oco.oooooocoomoomoo ooo. 669 53 1 997 .838| .33|.....] 1 1,118| 1,324 OI og 
Hoane, eee enoneo EE 522| 1,32 65 . T40| 2,429| 148| 14| 23 803| 3.026| 18 193 
Bobertson. .....i..ssreesoessue 1,5 241| 21|| 2569! 1,132) 67| .T|...| 2.918| 1,366] 25 
Gebied "P 1,684 38 9 2,5201 1,429 15 82|. 3,034] 2,203| 318 23 
sedes sss htt n 121| 1,001l.. 171| 1,498 3l.....|. 209| 1,691 ss T 
Sequatchie ....b. o... tt... <<. ...o.0b.0 2 2 ` 7 . a 275 216 T e eéëeels 386 241 oe 3 
VO ied e ae oe eso ss a . 264] 1,805 3 382| 2.595| _6].....|.. 428] 3.376|].....| 13 
ShelbY...oo..ooooooooooocooooo. 4,104 336 33 5,2301 2,994 51 39| 63 5,734| 5,122 Seil 42 
Bait A rec Sek Ee 1,093 417| 147 1,940; 1,118 80 84]... 2,414] 1,064 - 20 
Stewart......... cere 98 249|..... 1,577 793 20 2]... ev 648 22 9 
UT viernes seeker err a 1.8 971| 24|| 2,451] 1,742] 55} 2l... 512) 1,914].....| 53 
UMNDET..ooomomooomoooonooo ooo» 2,347 454 3 2,589 778 26 26| 4 3,019} 1,215| 152 11 
EMELIE ,526 440 $ 1,887| 1,308 8 201... 2,119 ,894|. .... 13 
Trousdale.......oooooooooooo... 514| 104 675 222 3|  271.. 747 3131  22ļ..... 
Unicol. ...oooooooooocooocommosos -85| 388| 34 TB] 822| 19l.....l. 89) ` 804| UT 7 
5523 (0 eee eere 281| San 566] 1,501| 12)..... loss 599 1,562 TEIN 2 
Van Bureh.......... eese ene 282 94l..... 4 $ 153 D: levers 419 40 r .5 
AO E s pcs det cuc 1,627| 393| Il 1,93 BIDI os ds les 099| | 842| äi 39 
WashingtoN..........oooooo.o.».. 1,20 1.412 59 1,496] 2.492| 60 2]. 1,660] 2.807 1| 43 
AO 5s ce aaa Ud Vac. See ud 29 449| 17 576 1.541 8 11. 73 1.500| 141 10 
filer iene ices SNE Se HA $5 38 3,60 1,9901 123 30) ET 3,756] 2,003] 178 99 
hite T ,9 3 2 A Pr 656 24|.....l.. 1,752 617| .87 16 
Williämison. eee eR cad sy 1,278 13. m al 705 50 39|.. 2,935| 1,281] 182 51 
Wilson......... EE ..| 1.440 309 $ DA 1. 063 67 8l... .434| 1.508 2 17 
"Totale, e ECH 825 59.00212, 18s 144,551. 12h, 1194/3, 900 A 368/410 193 eS 148,713|4,525|3,098 
Pluralities.................. |839,952]......l.. Serie DOL EEN Se Ee RES ll. E E lan lara GEN 





Total VOL EE 


160.149 


Co 1,623 | 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Districts. 


I.—Counties of Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, 


Greene, Hancock. Hawkins, Johnson, Sevier, Sul- 
ivan, Unicoi, Washington. 

P. Brownlow Rep ato 15,373 
Cyrus H. Lyle, Dem... oce oon x 9,702 
Brownlow's plurality ..........o..ooo..... 5,621 

y. —Counties of Anderson, Blount, Campbell, Ham- 
' Pen Jefferson, "Knox, Loudon, Roane, Scott, 
H. it. "Gibson, RGD i rr ook oe e ADU cp 12.054 
H. e Hannah, ` Dem. seet NENNEN ve 9,644 
Gibson's plurality........ csse 2,410 


III.—Counties of Bledsoe, Bradley, Franklin, Grundy, 
Hamilton, James, McMinn, Marion, Mejgs, Mon- 


roe, Polk, Sequatehie, Van Buren, Warren, "White. 
J. A. Moon, IDA 9a ease ORAT een 14,152 
F. Janeway, Rep.....eeeeeee rennen 343 
Moon's plurality ....................- e. 13,509 


Cumberland, Fentress, Jack- 


]V.—Counties of Clay, 
Pickett, Putnam, 


son, Macon, Morgan, Overton, 


Rhea, Smith, Sumner, Trousdale, Wilson. 
M. €. Pir paik D COP A 1.509 
G. H. West, Ren, 6,228 
Fitzpatrick's p hide Used tali deus 5281 


V.—Counties of Bedford, Cannon, Coffee, De Kalb, 
Linéoln, Marshall, Moore, Rutherford. 


J. D. Richardson, Dems codd oid 10,312 
J. W. Portel, Rep.. sain d S aca css ‘lo Lie 
Richardson' S plupality....-- n ee a 1.199 


VI.—Counties of Chegtham, Davidson, Montgomery, 
Robertson, Stewart. 


ELECTION, 1902. 

Districts. o 
Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Maury, Wayne, 
Williamson. 

L. P. Padgett, Dem orina 9,470 
E. L. Gregory, Rep sco oie eves wv FRE age 
Padgett’s plurality ................ een ; 
VIII,—Counties of Benton, Carroll, Chester, peer 
Hardin, Hendefson, Henry, Madison, MeNa airy, 
erry 
Én, Sims,. KEE D 
F. M. Davis, Rep. nn M UAE ES EA SA Cais a 
Sime’s . plurality... tr d EN i — "Wa 

IX.—Counties of Crockett, Dyer, Gibson, Haywood, 
Lake, Lauderdale, Obion, Weakley. 

R. A. Pierce, Dem E Chas Pon RR Ra de Des 1, 371 
Coller, Rép ............ eese Gë RA 
Pierce’s plurality... reg ee iaa 


5,814 
X.—Countieg of Fayette, Hardeman, Shelby, Tipton. 
"M. R. Patterson, Dem 





Phelan, Bep. ..,........... eene erre P 
Patterson's plurality UNS Nod dede AES 6.369 
STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, James B. Frazler; Secretary of State, 
John W. Morton; Railroad Commissioners, N. "WW. 


Baptist, chairman; J. N. McKensie, Thomas L. win- 
jams; President of the Board of.Health, Dr. W. T. 
McMurray; President of the State Board of Educa- 
E on, James Frazier; President of the State Board 

Medical amíners, Dr. W. H. Halbert; Attorney- 


General, Charles T. Gates. 
udiciary—Supreme Court, Chief Justice, W. D. 
Beard; Asgociate Justices, W. K: “McAllister, M. 


J. W. Gaines, Dem E 9.422 Neil, John K. Shields, John S. Wilkes: Court of 
ne . Tillman, Rep ..... sU Vewaad eq dpi 2,025 Chancery AD Appeals, R. M. Barton, John M. Taylor, 
Gaines’s plurality ......ooooooooooo.oooo. 7,397 "eclslature -Ho se, 86 Dem 13 Rep.; Senate, ' 21 
VII. —Cpunties of Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Houston, Dem., 6 Rep.; joint gession, 113 Dem., 19 Rep. 
TEXAS. 
Governor, 1902. * President, 1900. * President, 1896. 


County. 
OACI EE rss sae 820 330 2,462 
bgelina... sooo aes wes 1,211 396 1,381 
tensas RS CENA Sd a a pr and 281 109 : 205 
ehe enoa da hci 385 79 465 
Armatrong........o.oooo.o.o.. 253 31 197 
4 LOSCOSA Ee 821 283 836 
USES Ves eie A ES 1,859 1,022 1,864 
ANDABA. ........ooooooo.o.. 637 172 351 
BBLFOD. ee caida gt 2,101 1,296 2,194 
pylor E 518 35 4 
o cU DEPORTE 868 216 1,051 
Delos censo sois. 3,987 173 4,584 
BEBE. A ul QE RA 5,165 2,0017 SE 
EE 656 143 24 
OPA ci Rr lo 180 T 130 
OSQUE. e gere v es 1,534 168 1,729 
ALE ,908 907 an 
TADO e 825 137 967 
TRAZOS A wa vo abies 1,924 758 1,786 
FOWBlOP. EE 251 186 256 
e (es 23-05 a Ras 247 11 217 
TOWN E O REY 1,450 185 1,085 
Byrleson.......... SE ME 1,856 298 1,601 
B Detenidas dba ses 1,351 116 1,283 
Al Well. 2 esa 1,824 184 2,167 
E hOUnD. s onera y awe 468 12 A 
allahaD................. 771 97 820 
Cameron... 1,715 1,013 1,564 
Amp... ces voco ra see 873 350 691 
JABO. o og a ees ee a 109 23 103 
CT ERE DAMM PM TRUM 1,397 1,633 1,373 
BBLITO ca eer s 1 12 116 
Chambers............o..... 3 180 318 
Dherokee................. 1,095 1,144 1,930 
Ohildregg 5 23 28 
BY eee wa EMO e erae 1,209 317 1,199 
OR iis gnare x ex av exa dee 363 114 i 
Coleman.................. 896 29 1,433 
Mc did aa 3,386 356 ,081 
ollingsworth............. 265 21 - 201 
olorado.......... digne 1,263 455 2,019 
Dee à PEEL TU 5 end GE 5 154 
omanch8.... ere Rh ; : 2, 
‘oncho, Wu deut aM Meee wate en 24 38 20 
Rooke, - E ARA S Todd 2n 2211 
orye px j 
Cottle DON one bh E 147 19 157 
pocket[.. sco r9 t Beers 107 136 170 
ITOSDY. e Redline ex 186 2 i» 
allam.-...-e eo UR v 34 3 Ge 
allaso ous ee Bee ee 5,355 744 26 


Lanham, Burkett, Brya: an, rker, 
Dem Rep. Dom. | islas | Bio 








| Woolley ,|| Bryan, 
Pro. Dem. 


Mc- 
Kinley, hes Bryan, 
Rep. Pop. 


1,471 91 | 18 2,723 1,956 95 
456 144 17 1,318 351 b 
113 9 .. 309 160 - 

85 T ga 462 56 
T 20 24 128 8 
291 ee ee 1,004 9 g 
1,094 T 1 1,54 2,185 
1,828 113 50 1,732 2,016 
88 T 5 398 12 i 
301 13 DÉI 1,203 229 l 

1.211 263 30 5,433 1,741 1,6 

3,762 28 52 5,870 5,001 ` 29: 
3 64 64 2 

30 20 S 
609 179 11 1,739 87 s 
SS 2 se ,10. 1,922 
165 8 25 1,261 ,D84 1 
1,616 46 S ,636 | 1,999 294 
D ra T 219 79 E 
3 11 93 2 
63 173 11 1,753 32 738 

1,351 24 T 1,628 1,605 1 
522 146 19 1,210 269 1 
909 129 83 1,928 778 

T oe .. 275 89 2 
288 3 v 899 123 | 40 
1,562 70 .. 1,732 1,374 ` 
8 .. el 
1,714 402 oe 1,658 1,742 T 
Ss ee m 80 8 i 
m T oe 325 201 93 
1,528 421 .. 1,995 1,611 358 
54 22 T 300 | - 2T 
271 71 110 1,145 234 1 
De SS T 292 33 
228 52 14 1,003 169 00 

1,750 140 120 6.161 1,931 | 1,43 

ge 24 5 14 3 ds 

1,190 51 oe 1,598 2,045 340 
501 51 T 252 1,081 : 
586 1,299 81 1,361 158 1,179 

75 ~ 24 T 40 1T e 
516 13 37 3,002 827 b 
10 295 .. 2,229 488 1, 
29 12 oe 104 5 032 
178 we .. 160 215 m 
ee ee ee 99 4 5 
36 7 oe 
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TEX AS—Continued. 
3 President, 1896. 
Governor, 1902.* President, 1900. E S 
EECH Por cto DE CT miae rou Bryan ` ryan, 
County. Lanham, Burkett, [| Bryan, | Kinley, | Barker, |Woolley,| Bryan E | Pop. 
in Rep Dem. Rep. Peo. | p £ 
een 8,253 | 3,405 | 145 | 219 9,203 | 5,655 863 
Deaf Smith. 188 | 49 [| 8253] Za 100 3 8 
Dd s a 1,700 475 1.120 613 102 29 4591 207 [RE 
Denton kie earth ose ase sole Sie , 3,305 956 39 , > 2 
Bett. 1,3 1,073 "en 1,286 84 19 Wem p Se is 
Dui e Du 217 $3 134 114 19 A 78 64 T3 
Donley EE 221 462 305 122 42 47 199 Zo 84 
Ee 2.975 943 338 481 x v 1,593 937 985 
Basuand Vea bred Ire Tis , 21 Go $5 68 8 a 
DE. cubos e ne 306 " : 345 130 
ee EE 4,832 | 429 e 268 i ae 260 68 9,501 1,163 1.989 
El Paso... «esee eats 561 2,492 1,007 Él 4 2460 '$2 1.805 
EE 2'911 1,501 2,880 Bey 92 41 3.185 2,734 
Falls. ER ADU E UAR A CHE A 5,386 1,317 e 1.869 266 2 , 704 2,329 1,494 
Fannin SE R 3.651 ,870 S200 2043 181 30 2,597 3,338 
mae te 5| B m "Lo ag) deg "Si CRI Om 
Floyd dde E M QM 300 31 265 Be re ` i : 145 42 113 
Foard ee d RU nee E 728 132 232 967 15 p 841 2,228 45 
Em oo B Hs ol B ail S 
AUD ec e deed 557 E A : 
EE 1, 19 209 1 do 1 ‘phe os zs 620 97 
E 4,387 1,137 oi 2 133 24 4,406 4,613 187 
Ge erte 595 | “924 || 3401 | 2133 z "al. b M 
Gi E Gi a e eee 9 MK Ef: dee e E E 247 
SSCOCRA. oo omo cece pecs 9 è 
poled: ee ee er ey : ` : ` : ` "nin 1,239 ia 685 Zo 1 2,292 5 1,522 
A esce eie are sa 4,339 891 2,48 2.464 15 48 7,743 3,353 1,158 
EE 906 580 6,440 "370 20 Ka 6 881 193 
Gregg... eee nnn 1.083 139 |, 237 82 245 $ 1,752 | 2,017 715 
Res ea E AE 1789 1,722 5 isi jn 1,199 ,229 111 
Guadalope............. 350 19 1,00 844 SS es 220 23 55 
Har E 214 3118 REM 10 6 2 i 261 923 2 
Hamilton................. 1,418 16 1,239 532 454 Ka "15 17 
Hansford... saene. 626 51 | 22 e 55 4 480 49 27 
Hárdeman................ 596 329 | 561 o 3 E: 660 45 62 
HAMM e $508 | 1390 || ¿BIE | 2.5% 18 39| $103 | 5,765 12 
Harrison -—— EA ee a 1 3 1,274 1,122 23 a A ? 19 K: 
a Des ot a UP 150 72 A DÉI 15 4 
Haskell... "2| i5 | al iis a ag 39 | 1,609 692 | 204 
Henderson. 0200000000000.) 1462 199 I| 1687| al eoi 8 || 1665| ol ssi 
Hidalgo... ccoo 3,986 | eil 1397] 426] 5 75 948 | 1195 | 2177 
EECH 119 116 1086 "366 198 Ss 973 83 527 
e 1,938 272 25. i007 310 137 2,424 1,475 517 
opkins............. 1:799 471 i] E 03 94 e 2,419 1,296 866 
Housos o uu 1:918 986 E 1 .291 5 rr é an 1 Bao 988 
anta i a Me) S al 1 229 |. 282 87 / SCH 
| mon ce... e. oo scat oo ns... 992 279 156 3 os rit [s 
O ay onc PU odi o dui : 233 » Á 
| JacksO0n... srl re e nep $55 437 440 334 in 8 573 367 252 
PAS DOR bees ves Vide bes 103 139 518 8 à 48 102 AR 
| Jeff Davis..........-2---- 201 558 93 155 - Ps . 1,038 942 123 
| Jefferson. .....sesenunennnn $543 30 m Ka 4ài i8 3,136 869 | 1,629 
Johnson NC "249 78 8,586 1,057 31 e 536 K 360 
ÉIER ica rue reg Ad ec 347 
Pan ia dais liceo 8,066 612 993 203 142 2 3,734 1,211 836 
RUIma. os oe E : 6 ae Se . j 
Kendall... x ieie y 2 c 266 er i "A 217 112 20 
LAA O 563 331 d 238 11 = 485 391 108 
Kerr A aee (er occ elon A OS 287 128 158 a 325 96 Ae 
IMD yc nde Etgen 195 3 288 6 i: 88 1 . 
M EM UE 267 183 1s 198 ge " 149 467 Ld 
Kinney Ee 259 41 179 34 45 3 i 237 5 ii i ano 
Lamar. . A Ta a Ent NAA MC oe 4,187 1,619 156 n , ge DS An 
Amb... e zs once ) 168 SC Se e gen 
Lampasas. eese 150D 50 848 a55 | 126 x 243 261 » 
Balle céck cascos os e 2,371 802 10 966 203 3 2,099 1,476 1,206 
e 1:326 944 2,568 1:108 9d 40 960 1,329 267 
EE 1,408 923 ,18 " Ss x 1,518 1,012 537 
Leon EE 811 482 1,680 | ibg ás E 700 463 190 
LE tee 1,899 213 95€ 1114 229 49 3,153 1,169 1,787 
ON, cio vent ds 132 59 3,143 "60 : yx 98 30 2 
Hon v A, 404 15 406 57 ang 149 | 28? 
| E EE POE ge 748 362 117 21 50 30 4 
VINE co .oo... po... ae pon» 10 vc > 
i Lubbock SE No 10 165 . 5 Se 033 
n Wow e t6 lv: O ee eae ee d 364 A 7 0 
| Madisólisss corsa ewe E 92 953 500 aii eli 1,408 
E conv AD MAPA UR A 164 2) 890 B9 e KE 2 
MaTtiN...oooooooooooo. o» € e. 
Mast ss bec eroe Aas Gë ata 602 339 1 i 449 561 255 
EEN 436 285 347 416 E 5 517 317 
Maverick. ee 546 197 407 210 44 384 32 1 
Mero SONS dep pre oes 4,138 393 i Bia 1 988 57 47 6,511 4,126 87 
cLennan...... ern m 36 y ` os 
‘McMullen ID 2:0 e 158 E 15 é 102 580 84 
LAITI e ro... ......... ..<. 419 A Se 
enard AMMIAN AIC 268 69 312 197 7 10 272 45 17 
oe ea RT 2,834 479 27 
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TEX AS—Continued. 
Governor, 1902.* President, 1900. | President, 1896. 
County. Mc- Mce- j 
Lanham, | Burkett, Bryan, : Barker, | Woolley, Bryan, . |Bryan, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. | BR Peo Pro. Dem. Rune op. 
Meta oe 643 81 8,406 1,479 293 10 3,690 2,190 | 984 
Mitchell.................. . 501 66 890 331 273 7 604 180 237 
Montague................- 1,865 99 451 141 ES 6 338 141 30 
Montgomery.............. 1,367 1,036 3,052 347 88 38 3,552 | 375 | 1,063 
MOOIB.. ere aaa T 55 3 1,380 897 116 MS 1,489 933 454 
Momper s cR ES TS 269 208 27 7 M ae 24 3 12 
Motley............ ee See 259 14 n 25 i ie 784 506 220 
Nacogdoches.............. 1,849 774 263 4 ds 1 134 4 23 | 
Navarr0.........o..o ooo...» 4,463 1,112 1,897 1,094 992 "n 1,766 830 1,128 
Newton... ceeds ek 684 387 4,062 1,911 610 TT 3,885 2,113 2,103 
Nolan: 4 CHE 495 85 169 350 39 3 508 345 117 
E EE 1,225 | 593 395 130 39 11 263 28 | "ae 
Ochiltree................. 2 1,140 461 ZA m 1,525 554 10 
Oldham.................. 7 22 22 Sa y 28 9 1 
Orange...........-- eee 846 405 || 82 21 i D 69 2 6 
Palo Pinto................ 1,520 1|! 812 393 9 | 4 195 426 60 
enolase 1,370 62 | 1,366 | 341 252 29 1,156 196 728 
Darker... 200 230 "764 | 678 17 Ji 2:219 291 376 
COB ."ovlllduscx. erue uem 183 171 2,571 552 492 E 3,111 637 1,332 
POK: nerina EEr aA 734 232 - Se Ss ES 19 60 1 
Bette 469 5 1,137 888 | 307 3 1,273 | 589 | 625 
Presidi0.........ooo...... 344 231 331 97 3 4 228 | 52 71 
ADE: GE ec de EE 553 37 258 420 i s 517 418 E 
Randall eegene ge n 276 19 548 454 117 oth 581 215 247 
Red River................ 2,611 1,463 216 = 4 7 94 1 30 
a P" 31 2,602 848 362 8 | 2,900 1,560 131 
Refugio............. ees 239 136 559 46 1 d 605 45 2 
RobertS.................. 289 73 192 84 $4 va 173 147 6 
Robertson................ 3,173 163 213 79 20 ess 123 19 5 
Rockwell................. 1,041 124 1,140 121 50 28 1,144 267 139 
RunnelS.................. . 285 53 612 74 3 2 418 109 197 
Rusk........oo.ooooooooo.o». 913 498 2,243 1,627 180 1 2,181 1,674 473} 
Babine........... eee SN i m 2 Së 2 462 83 502 
San Austin... | 260 40 673 383 | 296 E 657 265 | 592 
San Jacinto.......-......- 714 | 1,005 862 524 23 23 710 770 215 
San Patricio.............. 477 460 40 | P H 531 71 26 
San Baba................- 1,102 108 1,082 341 | 111 3 711 ! 118 471 
Schleicher................ 85 15 x = "M Ges Gs Se Ka 
SO eee 484 71 376 161 | 26i | » 177 30 156 
Bhackelford............... 214 250 73 SE 8 288 117 107 
BhelbY.. eor RA 1,170 131 E AL 2% is 2,162 186 882 | 
Bherman................. 150 s Ai 24 9 dh e 6 8 zs 
Bmith.... eve ei ye 1,295 515 |; 2,706 2,470 124 39 3,395 2,603 622 
Bomervell................. 392 265 380 143 151 s 393 23 312 
BEATE: v e rU IS 1,190 589 1,249 857 da ET 1,035 132 er 
Stephens................. 540 11 735 45 186 | 7 672 13 290 
Sterling... coe cen Rn 143 42 141 44 56 : iss 113 22 85 
Btonewall................. 413 12 305 107 ; sa 126 17 78 
Botten: cus rem 212 92 176 , 158 A "s 175 186 - 
Swisher........oooooooo... 31 148 50 6 1 115 15 78 | 
TartTANt.................o 3,092 989 5,277 se 167 60 6,882 | 2,293 1,093 
L E ; 48 1,253 440 139 gé 868 | 246 458 
Trockmorton.............. 221 28 250 54 36 4 185 | 52 Se 
'TituB. e ete 1,016 387 956 445 214 ijs 1,129 345 142 
Tom Green............... 47 60 235 1 2 |i 140 465 37 
Travi8....... ccc ooooooo.. 3,843 1,169 4,194 2,601 104 27 |; 3,737 4,138 292 
TINIE is dpe ex oh ma os ,12 293 1,110 517 44 "e 162 443 508 
Tyler o6 9 e RERO 876 274 1,215 522 53 53 1,273 480 271 
DBBUP ripe oes rae ERES 9 3 3 as M 2 1,466 822 45% 
Uvaldc............../ S. e 657 213 558 280 . 3 536 515 2 
Val Verde................ 114 40 571 227 - SN 408 200 a 
Van Zandt...............- 2,687 68 2,216 855 586 14 2,330 691 1,230 
Victorja.................-. 1,233 1,144 de ed T à 845 1,338 39 
Walker..........o.oooo... 1,352 1,079 1,299 1,131 95 s 1,205 1,057 256 
Waller, oorr ee, dei SE 739 772 971 7 de 1,107 i 1,405 221 
AF iS eee res ERR 337 1 So 93 | 71 9 
Washington... 2,937 658 1,811 1,371 1 1,654 4,198 40 
E 2212 | 863 || 1103 | 1770 ..|| 1183 | Zoe 1 
WhartoN................. 463 619 7 5 1 844 | 1,166 46 
Wheeler .................. 1 ES IS 77 21 4 
Wichita........ ern nn 917 196 907 215 18 8 120 165 y 80 
Wilbgrger.........«...... 983 11 626 138 14 T 143 134 129 
WilliamsoO............... 4,671 785 3,673 1,812 435 69 3,919 2,151 1,164 
WilsOn.. v vr mmi 2,173 601 1,800 471 96 2 1,716 191 586 
ER nl do ee 2,492 189 2,993 703 319 Se 3,581 540 | 1,447 
Wood... S 1,623 93: 153 12 1,7 TS ; 81 
Young iaceat E O 933 146 858 158 72 79 Si 2 ne i 
ZAapaAtAa....oo oo ooo oooooo. dic dá 
Zavala ea 154 16 126 | 35 d n 119 | 20| 18 
Totali... iir m hd 264,862 | 76,101 267,433 | 130,641 | 20,891 | 2,644 590,862 | 167,520 | 79,572 
Pluralities.............. 188,761 EE 136,792 | ....... v vods PEDE 198,914 | ....... | ...... 
Scattering..........--.- AREA 2,008. — vl o xxx x 
Total vote............ 340,963 423,706 544,786 
* Unofficial. 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
1.—Counties of Bowie, Red River, Lamar, Delta, S. B. Cooper, Dem.................- eese 17,175 
Popins, Franklin, Titus, Camp, Morris, Cass, W. McDaniel, Rep....... diu ara ni a M dosi ^ 2,082 
ar on. i . ^ SET 
M. Sheppard, Dem............ ——— wees 19,214 Cooper’s plurality..........o.oooooooo... 14,543 
J. Hurley, Rep........ooooooocooooomomo..o. 3.875 III.—Counties of Wood, Upshur, Gregg, Rusk, Smitb, 
SS Henderson, Van Zandt, Kaufman. 
Sheppard’s plurality.........ooo..oooooo... 15.339 G. Russell DemM..........ooooooooooooo.. 
II.—Counties of Jefferson, Orange, Hardin, Tyler, L. L. Rhodes, Rep......... c rr y 


Jasper, Newton, Sabine, San Augustine, Angelina, 
Cherokee, Nacogdoches, Shelby, Panola, Harrison. Russell’s plurallty........o.......«...... 
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Districts. >  . A Districts. 
IV counties of Grayson, Collin, Fannin, Hunt, Bailey, Childress, Hall, Briscoe, Swisher, Castro, 
Parmer,. Deaf Smi b. 'Randall, Armstrong. Don- 
C. B. "kandeli, - Dem ia a 17,464 ley, Collingsworth, ‘Heeler, Gray, Carson, Potter, 
C. A. Graves, Rep...... EE 8,06 Oldham, Hartley, Moore, Hutchinson, Roberts, 
———— Hemphili, Lipscomb, Ochiltree, Hansford, Sher- 
Randall’s PULAU as sch esses eque ess 14,401 man, Daliam. M Tm 
¥.—Counties of Dallas, Rockwell, Ellis, Hill; Bosque. J. H O. Stephens, R EEN “2034 
J. Beall, Dem.,:............ oue cene eee 19,31: : COD Ee? e 
S. H. Lumkin, L Hép E TUUM EE 1,633 Stephens's plurality.................... 3 
— — —— XIV.—Cotinties of Bexar, Comal, Kendall, Bándéra, 
Beall's plurality seis e US ers afi e eae S S e E.G v 0 17,740 Kerr, Gillespit, Blanco, Burnet, Llano, j 
VI.—Counties of Navarro, Freestone, Limestone, McCulloch, an Saba, Lampasas, Mills, Brown. 
Robertson, Brazos, Milam. Coleman. er. 
S. Fiéld, Dem... 17,202 J. L, Slayden, Dem................. eese Ans 
No opposition. yu D. H. Meak, Bnp... B i a5 
VII.—Counties of Anderson, Houston, cnt: Polk, Slayden' S plurality EROS 
Pe tinto, Liberty, Chambets, pavos: 92-13 .162 XV. —Couhties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, M 
No opposition. 707777 Webb, Duval, Nueces, San Patricio, Live ak, 
f Atascosa, Wilson, Guadalupe, McMulleh, 


VIII.—Counties of. Harris, Fort Bend, Austin, Waller, 
Montgomery, ies "Walker, Madison, Leon: 


T. H. Ball, "Deg... 4,301 
L. McDaniel, Hep...................eeeee 231 
Ball's plurality "PH eM E See 1,810 


IX.—Counties of Gonzales, Fayette, Colorádo, Whar- 
ton, Matagorda, Brazoria, Jackson, Latüca, De 
Witt, Victoria; Calhoun, ‘Aransas, "Refugio, Bee, 


Salle, Dimmit, Maverick, Zuvala, Frio, Ka, 


Uvalde, Kinney, Val Verde. 


J. M. Garner, Dem... j ¿542 
J: ©. Scott, EE " RS 107. 
Garner’s plurality ................... eese 5,835 
XVI.—Counties of El Paso, Jeff Davis, Pre d 
Brewster, Pecos, Crockett, Schleicher, utton, 
Edwards, Kimble, Menard, Concho, Tom treen, 


liad, Karnég;. 
Irion, Upton, Crane, Ward, Reeves, Loving, Wink- 
B. gt Burgess, Dem... UNIS IRBIS ` den Ector, Midland, Glasscock, Sterling, Coke, 
— Runnels, Eastland, Callahan, Taylor, Nolan, tit- 
Burgess’s plurality ................... Ls. 6,742 chell, Howard, Martin, Andrews, Gaines, Daw- 
X.—Counties of Williamson, Travis, Hays, Caldwell, son, Borden, Scurry, Fisher, Jones, Shacke ford, 
Bastrop, Lee, Burleson, Washington. Stephens. Palo Pinto, Haskell, Stonewall; King, 
A. &. Burleson, Dem.....................- 20,539 Kent, Garza, Crosby, Lubbock, Lynn, Terry, 
C. Schenk, Ben... _ 2,990 Yoakum, Cochran, Hockley. 5 
. Bürleson's plurality ........... ss sssesee POT BAG EE 22.118 
mI. Counts of MoeLennan, Falls, Bell, Coryell, e d Et T 
a on re 91 
R. L. Henry, Dem... 14,548 Smtith'á plurally........ 2 ro 21,827 
A. Würts, Rep. .......... 0c eee cee eee eee 690 STATE OFFICIALS. 
—— Governor, S. W. Lanham; Lieutenant-Govétior, 
Henry’s plurality PPM a 3,858 G. D. Neal; Attorney-General, C. K. Bell; Som mp- 
XII.—Counties of Tarratit, Parker, Johnson, Bo troller of. Public Accounts, R. M. Love; Tre&ii m 
Sometvell, Erath, Comanche. J. W. Robbins; Superintendent of Public Instrücti 
O. wW. Gil lespie, Dem $E EE 16, 220 Arthur Lafaon; Railroad Commissioner, O, 
_S. A. Greenwell, Rep..................... 3,421 Colquitt; Secretary of State, J. R. Curl; Adjutant: 
Gill . 12.196 General, Thomas Seurry. 
espie” S plurality ee€990202€999999022202024€9999 a. 12.1 6 Judiciary—Supreme Court, Chlef Justice, Keubeh R. 
XIIIL—Coünties of Cooke, Denton, Wise, ohtague, Gaihes; Associate Justices, Thomas J. Brown, F. A. 
Clay, ‚Jack, Young, Archer, Wichita, Wilbarger, Williams; Clerk, C. L. Merse, all Democrats. 


Báylot, Th ockmorton, Knox, Foard, Hardeman, 


Legislature Senate, 31 Dem.; House, 129 Dem., 


Cottle, Motley, Dickens, Floyd, Hale, Lamb, Rep., 1 Independent 
UTAH. | 
President, 1900. President, 1890. Governor, 1895. 
County. Bryan : :nli | aw- 
ryan, |McKinley,|| Bryan, | McKinley,| Palmer, Caige, Wells, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. G. D. Dem. Rep. Prud 








At large. 
Zesepk Howell, Ben... eee 43,110 
m. H. King, DeM...................... 38,196 














CONNU NT 96,124 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 1902. 

Matthew Wilson, 
Howell's 


goe... MOM . 2,936 
plural... See 
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STATE OFFICIALS. 


Governor, Heber M. Wells; Secretary of State, Judiciary.—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, R. N. 
J. T. Hammond; Attorney-General, M. A. Breeden; anim Justices, G. W. Barteh, W. M. MeCarty— 
Auditor, €. S. Tingey; ‘Treasurer, John De Grey all Republicans. 

Dixon; Superintendent of Public. Instruction, A. €. Legislature. —House, 40 Rep., 5 Dem.; Senate, 12 
Nelson—all Republicans. Rep:, 6 Dem.; joint session, 52 Rep., 11 Dem. 


VERMONT. | 
Governor, 1902. residents 1900. 








President, 1896. 
















































County. McGet| McCul-| Bher- | Clem-| s... : Mc Ds 
B Bryan. Barker, | Scat- || Bryan. | c; Palmer VT 
prick, Iongh, Ser b tering.|| Dem Kinler Peo, [tering.|| D Kinley G. ing, 





Addison........ ^. 214| 2,464 205| 1,874 467 Se 26 , 15 
Rennington. .... 314| 2,294 "92| 2,044 Sa Ti] 2,666 30 Sit 65 3,086 61 
Caledonia....... 632| 2,733| 266) 1,354| 1 17) 2,957 25 us Ti 3,414 130 
Chittenden —€— a 649| 2,815 138| 3,796]: -- || 1,822] 3,907 53 27 1.419 4,143 89| 
Essex...... sn 235| 665] 32 311 EN 358| "758 5 2n 27 873 3 
Franklin....... | 1,066| - 2,613 212| 2,146 ..|| 1,8310| 2,737 17 OTH} 1,150} 3,414 10 
Grand Isle. Vw 124 340 GU 294 vx 148 356 6 10 158 426 31 
Lamoille....... A 242| 1,430 231 959 Sa 418| 1,742 15 26 440| 2,061 231 
Orange......... $+ 539| 1,914| 276| 1,137 3 740 2,015 22 92 567| 3,067 121 
Orleans......... 314| 2,687 81 730 de 1 2,749 14 1 442| 3,412 58 
Rutland........ 673| 2,802 54| 5,633 "m 1, 5,901 49 80j| 1,661| 6,794 101 
Washington..... 1,330, 2,926 384 2 1, 3.818 SS 451i 1,396| 4,476 177 
Windham....... 743 ,804 118| 1,977 Sie 1, o 3, 948 Aë 670| 4,829 190 [ 
Windsor. ....... 289| S,317| 194| 3,052) i||  943| 5,227 19i 674| 6,128| — 126 
Totals...... r4, ied X E 2, sd 28,201] 8|; 12, 9 3 zz EN qp idi 10, EE 51, Gë, 1, "ol 183 
Pluralities. SC xs E 
Total vote.....! Deg Kéi j 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
I.—Counties o Addison, Bennington, Chittenden, JJ.—Counties of Caledonia, D eH Orange, Orleans, 
Frapklin, Grand Isle, Lamollle, Rutland. Washington, Windham, Winds Di 
D. J. Roster Ren... eren x 16 007 Kittredi e Haskins, Rep................... 17,532 
J. W. Lyona, Demi ve ee EE nna es 4,394 Harris Miller, Dem................. eese 4,16 
D. M. Seeley, Pro............. cree eee "892 S. L Swasey, Pro. 1,135 
— ——— X ` — MÀ 
Foster's plurality.......oooooooooommm... 11,613 Haskin's plurality. .......esess n ensesene 13,382 


STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, John G. McCullough; Lieutenant-Gover- Rowell; Assistant Justices, Loveland Munson, Seneca 
nor, Zed S. Stanton; Secretary of State, Frederick Haselton. John H. Watson, H. R. Start, Jamés "M. 


Tyler, W. P. 'Stafford—all Republicans except | 
G. Fleetwood; Treasurer, John L. Bacon; Auditor, Haselton, Demoerat. ih 


Horace F, Graham—all Republicans. Legislàture—Hoüse, 192 Rep., 48 Dem.; Senate, 25 
Judiciary—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, John W. Rep., p Dem.; joint session, 217 Rep., 53 Dem iis 


VIRGINIA. 


President. 1900. SE 1891. President, 1896. 








































. eil bt 3030062 











County. Wool- E Mc- | Lever- | Match- | Palm- 
ley, Der ul, iD E Bryan, |Kinley,| Ping. | ett " er 
Pro. E Pro Dem. | Rep. Pro. | 8. L. | GD. 
Aecomag, eese 186 ll ^.2 
Albemarle........o..... 25 2| S 
Alexandria Ctx. 31 4 d 
Alexandria County...... 2 ES 
Alleghany..........--- 78 S 1 
Amherst..............- 4 10 
nee Muere Deed $ i 
PDOMatt0X........... yz ` 
au st@....... "ET | 194 l 21 54 
Mic a ees S ey 
edfoOrd... ror 32 2 35 
and dE 9 i$ "^ 1 
otctourt...... EA os 
ristol City............l [ 16 Sek 15 
runswlek............ | 3 3 2 
Buc hanan seess * * gess eg 94 ee e 5 | ` a 
nckincham 8 2 24 
CHA asta City. e. : 31 4 *à SS l l 
Dd er eee ee eges 3 59 3| a 
Caroline. ........ ooo... i . 9 1 
Charles City........... Vote thrown out. } aie: 
Charlotte.............. ; 323 30 Bl. 3 
Charlettesville......... 361 11 1 € 1 
Chesterfield............ 1,368 884 22 14 1 2 
DINER AA ,055 426| 30 18 ee 
E v fere iiis 415 265 38 18 zl A 
Culpeper.............. 1,512 47 1 4 10 FA, 14 
wr berland La was x 537 2051 A 1 4 an 5 
BNVI Css ccs E 1,575 310 8 i $1 s 41 
Dickenson A El 121 683 EL I “Tt eh 10 
inwiddie............. 990 583 6; | 1 - T 
Elizabeth City......... 1,027 697 8 699 20 oof 19 
Hie ae WEE obere ay ed eit ders S ES i pao ia 862 3 5: ; i d 25 
x ho ee eee see - ee we oe pie , if . " E : D 
ler A ed da V i ,910] 1,377 $|} 1,516 542] 5 2,144| 1,553 9 2 22 
OO ET rt 648 ,D66. 4| 517 902 7 BAR) 1,525 12 1 2 
Fluvanpa............-- 790 678 13 675 305 l ail 919 708 E 1 12 
Franklin........ — . 1,785 1,4021 24 1491| 9 33|| 2,305| 1,71 5 ech 3 
Frederick........ EAR 1,748 er 21 473i , EI 533} 38 1 3 9 
Tedericksburg. Send eap i 58T 223 E: f 695 í 12 1,848 ; 84 24 «iE 11 
Pa ee E M M y d "T if SS 
oucester............. 354 1 860 193 1 819 549 10 1 7 
e chland- Kis x des dun edis 60 876 523 587 4 676 87% 31 à 10 
PAYSON. e er se eee 1,2521 1,5 2 1,155| 1,068 11 1,328] 1,473 ei 28 
Greene. E a 06 1 | 533 9 ! : 
Greenesville. A ee ee 740 547 1 4 10 8501! 471 3 sel 3 


125 202 
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VIRGINIA.—Continued. 



























































President, 1900. = Governor, 1897. President, 1806. 
- Íc- - ~ d Meo jana Mc- | Lever-¡Match- | Pal- 
(pute Bryan, [xiuiey, les, || Tyler. | cau, | Cutler.| Bryan, [uiniey,| ing | ett, | mer 
Dem. Rep. | Pro. em. Rep. ro, || Dem. Rep. Pro. S, L. | G. D. 

Halifax........ NENNT 2,864| 1,632 45 2,112 624 29 3,231| 2,050 33 1 20 

Hu e 1,203 1.637 | 14 1,051 580 el 1,499| 1,337 26 1] 37 

Henrico............... 2,189| 1,049 25 1.214 Ert] 23!| 2,8332] 1,817 13 5 48 

A x0 hoe Sas 1,350 ,261 17 1,018 849 36 1,409| 1,783 10 Sé 4 

Highland EE 312 540 11 312 275 7 503 489 7 1 2 

ec wget] 38 “il +33 Bs 88) Si — d 1 

ames CitY............ DP 

King Geox BI. ds ve EN 480 64: 2 506 428 3 582 681 8 ; | 6 

King neen des Bäi — 8| Ste] 1e il Säi 999  » y E 

Lancaster e 971 508 1 919| 614 19 1,013 599 16 E 2 

Le0.. v. iue vise ques eth 1,493) 1,392 . 6 1,196 603 54 1,475! 1,470 16 T 1 

Loudoun.............. 2,690 ,6 119 1,922 520 25 2.471} 1,991 96 " | Y 

Louisa................ 1.169| 1,187 22 1,133 896 S6 1,386, 1,391 25 zu 10 

Lunenburg........-..+- 634| — 343 9 67| 159 16| 1,0451 "475 6 eg 4 

Lynchburg...... ...... 1,081 660 dee 1,148, 129 36 1,657| 1,647 37 s 28 

alison. 7259 wae ke 986 604 14 808 221| 26 1,088 124 5 sel " a 

Manchester............ 647 442 24 600 249 10 812 588 9 1 18 

MattheWS.............. 126 294 40 577 192] 12 191 444 30 e 7 

Pras ph ade ate ea ct 1.097 1,858 E Fe 1019 1% 208 20d 20 J 6 

e 1 esex o ..o.....o ns 6 4 1 D oe 

Montgomery........... 1,102) 1,391 5 1,123 825| 56 1,317; 1,594 $0 1 12 

Nansemond............ 1,481 992 12|| 1,257 585 1| 1300| 1,0 11 2 8 

Nelson. «es ces equo Vas 1.530| 1,163! 4| 1.223| 645 57|| 1,492] 1/1 20 id 23 

New Kent............. 282 447 174 248 20 369 +46 3 is 5 

Norfolk City........... 3,883| 2 Säll 89|| 2,543 37 3 3,068| 1,995 13 5 93 

oriole County EE 2.415) 3,024 | E 1 i110 eet | a 2,13 Vf 83 d 2n 

Northampton n rego} ‘ges, — i2] 493) 265 10! 1,086|  802| 21 E 1 

Northumberland........ 809 807 545 213 25 953 904 13 1 3 

NottoWwaJ.............. 1,076 489 13 754 250 20 936 478 16 va 2 

OTSDEG.. iv ers ca 1,100 929 19 841 445| 39|| 1,324 957 11 w 13 

Pagb)...i sek bu e bes 1,041! 1,214 26 691 393! 17 ,166| 1,454 37 2 18 

Patrick occ cece es suga 1,026 1:281| 8 930 999! 5 6| 1,140 10 1 3 

Petersburg............. 1.589 668 9 82 2591 4 1,682 166 2 3 | 

Pittsylvania............ 3758) 2,3281 59 2,064| 1,218 114|| 3,987| 3,196 36 Se z5 

Tou UE UM m o4 4 E AS Ah 4 

Prince Edward......... H 574 . 717 274 17 991 979 'é iik 29 

Prince George.......... 367 301 Se 378 2 60 518 394 1 1 5 

Princess geg) NM BO} ai EE ETE M EE 

s Anne.......... DÉI 

Piülaski./..2 pace ge See 1,048| 1,245 SS 1,090 937 : 1,109| 1,489 3 1 8 

B eu Si — 2 QE éi ou umb Së DJ 

Richmond City VU A 6,095 2,729] " e s él 7,839 1, 160 99 5! 334 

SC CLC 1 GA: 120] 53| 1,529] 702 S5|| 2,005| 1,697 58 'ż| 33 
oanoke County........ '942| 1.188! 58 807 29|| 1,114] 1.484 36 1! 12 
Rockbridge............ 1,658| 2 223 22 1,430| 1,287 14|) 1,634| 2,290 17 vs 130 
ockingham........... 2.852. 2572! 103| 2,169| 1,557 31 ,998| 3,524 100 pt 21 
ussell.....ooooooooo... 1,956] 1,3171 6| 1,456 95 15|| 1,530] 1,475 9 1 4 

A A ve cee pars 1,813| 1,6591 3 1,155. 1,226 39 1,193 XC 4 1 11 

Shenandoah............ 1,965| 1,8621 40 1,698 846 110|| 2.052| 2102 51 ped 47 

Smyth... c.m es 1,252| 1,794 2 1,134 754 10 1,407| 1,546 8 4 1 

Seuthampton.......... 1,708 610 15 1,503 274 T 1,438; 14 Es 3 

Meque uj m D Si S 2 Sum äm"? 

Staunton.............. 612 375 70 627 167 36 713} ‘556 92 1 42 

UITV. ciar aia ans ata 839 473 22 667 226 3 709 609 5 ie 5 

Ir 733| _ 430! 1 685. 140 7|| 769 418 2 7 4 

Tazewell.............. .1,312 2 8 1,390] 1,270 46 1,582, 2,525 8 v 9 

Warren. ...........--. 1,068 462 19 tin 145 13 1,172 575 25 me 20 

arWIOK.....-... nnns H Ee? xw 

Washington............ 2,291 2408 1 1,917 1,639] 31 2,314| 2,669 20 ^ 16 

ENEE E m us 9| 23 aa a m uw 3 d i 

Winehester...........- 593 423| 10 30 15 6 490| 447 22 i 27 

196 E 1,215| 1,725! 15 625 2 2 66| 1,230 T 1! 6 

Wiles. deseas coud 1,607 1,832] 6|| 1.565| 1,023 5| 1,683| 1,882 9 4| 71 

YOIK. EE 551 E 698| "145 12 722| ^ '293 16 is Be 
tee, coronario 146.080 |115,865. 2,150 109.658] 56.840] 2,748[1154.7091135,868] 2,350) 108| 2,129 

Pluralities........... 30,215 Sc ++ | 52815) >> . «|| 19,341 ds Se a Se 
Catterig....o....... 
Total yote........... 264,095 170,184 294,664 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 

Districts. Districts. 

I.—Counties of Accomae, Caroline, Essex, Gloucester, III.—Counties of Chesterfield, Goochland, Hanover, 
King and Queen, Lancaster, Matthews, Middlesex, Henrico, King William, New Kent, and the cities 
Northampton, Northumberland, Richmond, Spott- of Richmond and Manchester. 
sylvania, Westmoreland, and the city of Freder- John Lamb, Dem......................... 5,300 

a Ce m E B. W. Edwards, Rep.................... 969 
. A. Jones, DeM........oooooomooomo mo... ; ——— 
M. A. Coles, Rep..............eeee een 2,162 Lamb's plurality........................ 4.331 
————— IV.—Counties of Amelia, Brunswick, Dinwiddie, 

Jones's pluralitv...............oo..oo.o... 4,919 Greenesville, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Nottoway, 

II.—Counties of Charles City, Elizabeth City, Isle of Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince George, Sus- 
Wight, James City, Nansemond, Norfolk, Princess Sex, and the city of Petersburg. 

Anne, Southampton. Surry, Warwlek, York, and R. G. Southall, Dem........... ste was ve 5,717 
cities of Norfolk; Portsmouth, Williamsburg and R. T. Vaughn, Rep...:.... oo e o seed tes 501 
Newport News. ———M 
H. L. Maynard, DeM......oooooooooo..oo.. 9,746 Southall's plurality..................... 5.210 
R. M. Hughes, Rep........ocooooooooooo.. 2,917 V.—Counties of Carroll, Floyd, Franklin, Grayson, 


Henry, Patrick, Pittsylvania and the city of Dan- 
Maynard's plurality .................... 6,829 ville. 
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Districts. Districts. 
C. A. Swanson, DeM............ooooooo... 10,363 IX.—Counties of Bland, Buchanan, Craig, Dicken- 
B. A. Davis, Rep.......... ada 6,414 . son, Giles, Lee, Pulaski, Russell, Scott, Smyth, 
— Tazewell, - Washington, Wise, Wythe and the 
Swanson's plurality ................ ees 3,949 CH Su of Bristol j 
emp, Hep.ievsexe ve ek WA TNT 13,69: 
VI.—Counties of Bedford, Campbell, Charlotte, Hali- “yw, F. Rhea, Poen Mdb de a pr e a aar s Qe MA 18 EC 
fax, Montgomery, Roanoke, and the cities of > ^. 
Lynchburg, Radford and Roanoke. Slemp's piuralits. euer : *218 
C. Glass, Dem... ez o e Rs 6,345 X.—Counties of Alleghany, Amherst, Appomattox, 
A. Graham, PrO leere O RUE 1,418 - Augusta, Bath, Botetourt, Buckingham, Cum- 
E ———— ber land, Fluvanna, Highland, Nelson, Rock- 
Glass's plurality........................ 4,927 bridge 'and the cities of Staunton and Buena 
VII.—Counties of Albemarle, . Clarke, Frederick, fide 7 
Greene, Madison, Pa e, Rappahannock, Rocking- H. D. Floód, Dem € € € * e & 9 9 9 e * * * 6 o...» o... * v 6 e 8, 819 
ee ‘Shenandoah, S arren and the cities of J. Lyons, Rep o 9.8/9 09 9.2098 T9 9.9. ul. 4,235 
larlottesville and Winchester. s Mops 
James Hay, Dem............. PM 8,461 Bloods io ceo DU MN Me Pr $04 
S. J. Hoffman, Rep......... AO 4,620 STATE OFFICIALS. 
— Governor, A. J. Montague; Lieutenant-Governor, J. 
Hay's plurality ........... m ..... 8,841 E.. Willard; First Auditor, Morton Marye; Second 
VIII.—Counties. of Alexandria, Culpeper, Fairfax, Auditor, Josiah Ryland, Jr. if Mace e n iu mar 
Fauquier, King George, Loudoun, Louisa, Orange, Southall; Attorney-General, W. A. Anderson, all 
Prince William, Stafford and the city of Alexan- Democrats. : 
dria. Judieiary—Supreme Court of Appeals.— President, 
J. F. Rixey, Dem........... sees ec. 6,618 James Keith; Justices, S. G. Whittle, John EY Buch- 
W. S. Skinker, Rep..............-. eee 2,011 anan, George M. Harrison and Richard Card- 
. well; Clerk of the Court, G. K. d E Demo- 
Rixey's plurality................ Eu acd x 4,007 erats. 
WASHINGTON, 
Chief Justice ei l | : 
m Sup. Court. — SUE SET nS | CERTE 1896. E 
ounty. AN Bry C- ool- Ma B ev- | Bent- | Palm- 
Reavis, (Badley, ryan, | inte. ley, a DOS Les, ering, | ley, er,. 
Si Dem. | Rep. Dem. It Pro. Wr L. si| D em: Rep. Pre Nat. G. D. 
Adams.......... 644 699 523 461 30. 9 2 263 243 11 vs 9 
Asotin. $E a Rr E rers 261 401 328 393 23 - ek 8: 254 214 3. 1} - 15 
Chehalis........ 786 | 1,714 1,081 1,850 77 108 |. E | 1,312 1,267 21 3 38 
Chelan. ......0%:0. 459 710 575 DIT 12: 11 y D | eee ... . ee oe 
Clallam......... 843 708 407 723 5 51 |` 10: 676 559 6 5 41 
larke. serennu, 111 | 1,539/| 1,025 | 1,668 79 . 90.| 20!| 1,497 | 1,497 51 9 50 
Columbia... 614 821 106 899 Ts 9 2)| '84T 776 9 4 15 
Cowlitz......... 413 1,123 619 1,171 : D4' 18 .9 93 989 23 2,. 39 
Douglas........ $ 616 761 615 516 20 9. 1 122 334 10 x 11 
Kerry. **.*2999 D a 438 399 $31 423 8. 9 2 e ee ep e oe ve ee 
Franklin..... ` 185 222 81 52 3: A 3 108 38 2 a 5 
Garficld......... 368 526 437 328 18 17 4 469 378 14 1 13 
Tglund.......... 112 322 123 263 13 14 7 181 206 T 1 10 
Jefferson. ...... ; 355 717 395 T 19 4 9 500 704 8 25 36 
Kingi As 5,424 | 11,276|| 7,836 | 10,218 318 263 | 229 7,497 6,413 | 144 15 236 
Kitsap. e: 241 11 489 880 75. 46 16 T02 T 29 4 2 
Kittitas......... TTO 1,070 934 1,139 52 20 9 1,096 1,044 23 3 40 
Klickitat........ 394 913 496 906 58 - 22 4 664 876 11 zs 44 
Re 1,179 1,903|| 1,382: 1,907 94 43 16 1,584 1,994 37 12 TO 
Lincoln......... 1,273 1,517 1,585 1,414 66 30 7 1,715 781 31 5 56 
MasoN.......... 400 | 544 457 514 11 13 T 650 397 11 2 . 17 
Okanagan....... 553 | 065 114 457 10 17 2 912 284 11 5 38 
PACA. ceca es 181 | 946 396 887 27 15 7 512 925 19 5 
I'"erce.. Ve os 2,146 5,607 3,702 6,269 | 204 296 118 5,404 4,651 58 24 166 
San Juan....... ` 112 | 431 245 428 10 6 T 283 411 3 ^ 
Skügit. 22 ui 1,045 1,945; 1,220 1,814. 65 115 31 1,573 1,268 28 2. 
Skamania....... 110 . 182; 203 175 ' 4 4 2 237 1 4 Se 15 
Snohomish...... 1,700 3,8771||" 2,480 2,961 179 64 34 2,175 1,871 43 .2 82 
Spokane......... 3,375 4,691|| 5,125 5,515 306., 81 38 5,215 2,101 | 111 11 104 
Stevens......... ¿207 1,273 1,612 1.121 38. 2T 8 | ,880 433 . 26 10 46 
Thurston........ 731 1,323 978 1,298 36 51 16!| 1,371 1,052 17 5 44 
Wahkiakum..... 166 355 201 Eu 10: 20. 8 376 290 3 e 20 
Walla vals E 1,135 1,814 1,480 | 2,119 61 20 9 1,652 1,599 37 2 64 
Wa aaa ¿227 3,28 1,700 2,952 145 - 282 135|| 2,177 1,971 En — A 50 
Whitman. — — 1,786 2,205|| 2,82 2,266 180 156 27 3,578 1,592 8 112 
akima......... 1,010 1,705|| 1,066 1,507 46 ` 65 12 1.219 948 12 . 1.219 |. 948| 12| - 1| 47 
Totals...... 82,544 | 59.017|| 44,833 | #3 57, oe ae 2 pa 20008 866|| 51,646 | 39,153 51,046 | 39,153 | 968 | 148 | 1,668 968 e Tas | 1,668 
Pluralities..... oo... [.26,413|| ...... 12, s MES 12,493 DU Envios as Tanas 
Total vote...;. - 91,061 07.52 93,583 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
At Large. At Large. 
F. W. Cushman, Rep............... e... 69366 H. P. Jorgensen, Soc. L........o...oo.oo.. 806 
| W. L. Jones, Rep e... .0...1..n..b.080.:.. +...» .. . . 59,095 J. H. C. Scurlock, Soc. L. e... .. ..0....00 H 4,598 
‘W. E. Humphrey, Rep............... .... 58,057 D, Bürgess, SO0G...iv eise anm dia Io omm 4.632 
Geo. F. Cottrell, pm Sa GE EE 34.315 G. W. Scott, S0oc............. ee eec, 4,664 
O. R. Holcomb, iy C E eon . 32,118 A. H. Sher wood, Plone ess ees. 1,762 
F. B. Cole, Dem. ge, qp SUA LAE PLA En 32,968 W. J. McKean, mg, us we E re EE i 1,774 
J. C. Martin, Soc. L............ a anus 814 Os L. Fowler, PERO... «oir versa RE DI me 1,785 
| W. ©. McCormick, Soc. L........ooo.o... 823 
| : S STATE OFFICIALS. 
| Governor, Henry G. McBride, Rep.; Secretary of State, Sam H Nichols, Rep.; Treasurer, O. W. 
; Maynard, Rep.; ; Auditor, J. D. Atkinson, Rep.; Adjutant-General, E. G. Fox, Dem: Attorney-General, 
W. B. Stratton, Rep.; Supt. Education, W. B. Bryan, Rep.; Com. Public Lands, S. A. ‘Calvert, Rep. 
Judiciary—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Hiram E. Hadley, Rep. Associate Justices, W. H. White, 
Dem.; R. O. Dunbar, M. A. Fullerton, T. J. Anders, Wallace Mount, H. E. Hadley, Reps.; Clerk, C. S. 
Reinhart. 


Legislature—House, 80 Rep., 13 Dem.; Senate, 33 








Rep., 9 Dem.; joint session, 113 Rep., 22 Dem. 








President, 1900. | 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


President, 1896. 

















County. Mc- ool- Mce- Palm- | Lever- 

Bryan, Kinley | Barker, Debs, ley, || Bryan, | Kinley e iug 

Dem. | Rep.’ | Peo. D. | Pro. em, Hen | G. D. | Pro. 

BarDOUPP. A eS DA t 1,579 1,8-0 | SE Si 22|| 1,646 1,573 1 SR 
BEE. NA BOS ROO 2,288 2,506 y 231! 2,085 2,497 54 20 
DOG: ashton Goa, ptr PEE. Tan bes 956 167 ei JI "ez 618 2 3 
GER 2,102 1,594 15 16; 2,188 1,453 | 8 28 
TOO S erm sq A OE 111 1,001 - 3 24| 148 935 5 20 

CABG as iria e 3,251 3,667 8 os 59;| 3,076 3,127 22 32 

Canute. eeh 1,268 946 13 ; GR 6 1,186 196 "T RU 

CRY sos cate ERE ne SUM das 116 906 4 | Ss T 606 661 1 2 

Doddridge EEN GEES 1,223 1,893 4 2 22 1,231 1,747 4 17 

IN ei cetero a eu ce ah 3,221 5,407 4. T 70 2,183 4,514 11 53 

GM EE és 1,410 ,11 . x 14 1,358 1,000 3 8 

GONG S ee ovd A O 366 1,355 Ei SÉ 8 312 1,300 8 8 

Greenbrier ool so s Exod bs Oo 2 2,456 1,569 5 ae 18 2,414 1,661 21 18 

Hampehires icici soc ses cans ecw e's 2,025 659 18 |- 1 8 1,909 676 15 2 

E O toG Cee WE SRS 564 $869 SC A 51 584 84: 4 34 

¡EA c Eh re ERA Ies 1,292 596 — d 1,146 547 45 Ke 

Harrison. e eee KEE Rr rn wes e 2,018 3,916 43 3 79 2,486 3,027 13 26 

JACKSON... cda as ,194 2,850 6 5 34 2,286 ,921 6 26 

JefferSOD. cura ce A vei S s RRS 2,129 1,201 z 1 31 2,454 283 62 21 

Kanawlhac.esco ves edem or cei RC ,136 7,247 1 62 EN 4,824 6,948 28 47 

LEWIS. roca 1,702 1,972 is SC e 1,718 1,813 4 68 

Lincolns odas EE Ee NS 1,487 1,713 DEn, SE E 1,335 1,336 6 2 

AS oue sd nc. pan Due ars idi 98: 423 a | ! 992 382 21 1 

McDowell........... ecce nnn 1,218 3,161 Es 138 3,305 3,421 26 105 

AVION is 4 ER EE YA RS 3,610 4,351 6 30 189 2,107 3,560 17 112 

Marshall......... Wa pa a c RR ae ET QR WE 3,790 1 9 10 2,494 3,067 11 10 

Masonu da cedo x RE aa 2,462 3,162 4 6 20 2,123 2,389 6 15 

Mercer nadaa 2,112 2,700 SC 1 42 1,308 1,548 10 40 

Minerali coses cse o 4. ee we ee 1,240 1,660 E - 1,204 632 3 2 

Mingo. ocu o Ea t EA 1,363 838 xs 4 83 1,484 2,685 18 32 

Monongalia, eere nnne 1,516 2,989 15 : 9 1,579 1,323 Ki 9 

Monroe....... e eee Vudenq eX AU equ MI 1,556 ET i 25 433 1,107 23 30 

MOTRIN EE 58 1,091 Ce d 10 988 2,635 4 1 

bro EE 1,263 ,051 D : 62|| 1,226 908 5 62 

O na EEG E E EAR CE ODER 5,393 1,092 8 116 105|| 5,016 6,121 17 69 

Pend]etoE, 32e aces e 9 ehh i 1,154 932 SC ; 9 1,117 181 X Se 

TE A d EE EE 1,086 1,202 PM . VS 922 887 4 3 

Pocahontas........ ads A ud 1,002 794 x s d 983 6032 7 3 

eston....... A quee eese H 3,801 1 '9 42 1,332 3,528 T 31 

Putnam....... aV S A 1,676 2,118 3 m 9 1,702 1,877 4 3 

Balsidh. cives e Ee E e 1,126 1,385 a : 4 1,103 1,150 4 2 

Randolph........ n gaits cane è 2,154 1,771 3 à "9a 1,969 1,427 10 14 

Ritchie..... ER YU v AR IEI RUE IR ,961 2,512 1 5 149 1,601 2,212 2 56 

AMM a TR 2,066 2,155 47 | s 19 2,126 1,819 5 11 

Summers.... acsi Se ere a HI ATE da 1.812 1,150 a . Ss 1,738 1,599 3 | 11 

NEE eee see ew eee 1,416 2,093 3 i 11 1,307 1,839 8 21 

Tucker...» rn A POE 1,199 1,694 1 E 20 1,111 1,201 xr | an 

Tyler. 2 OCA e RC U aos RC RR EE 1,831 2,514 11 E 22 1,799 2,430 7 | 22 

(NN ias gU EE 866 2,298 i : 4 949 2,281 18 35 

ayne.. ad d hg Ga d aa das , 2,658 2,258 T 2,443 2,032 11 3 

LR e go xor des ,147 195 Ss 972 709 m pa 

Wetzel: cra aeia ee Ny sek E aA ,669 2,083 d 20 2,525 1,685 9 | 13 

WEE A se hb web aes Ee tee 1,156 1.236 e" 1,102 1,068 | 5 9 

W000 EECH 3,696 4,808 1 60 3,485 4,046 |! 27 | 31 

MEN 764 "eil 808 | II" 61 735 | .. dés 
Toti. cadrete d 200 K 119,812 | 274 op AR T 6 | 1.588 Hos 94, 450 We Si 5,368 | 675 | 1,261 

Bluralities. e... eeose n oenen e eo> 21,137 | cun 888 Sé 
Total vote cotos a 218, 547 a A A 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
I.—Counties of Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, Marshall, 11. €. Woodyard, Rep.................... 19,158 
Å. MEG Marion. Harrison, Lewis. 13:969 W. N. Chancellor, Dem................... 16.968 
|" Dovener, SUED tains see midds Ptas . SE Woodward's pDiluralitx. -2,190 
O. S. McKinney, Dem............*....... 16,922 y . Counties of Mason, Putnam, Cabell, Lincoln, 
Dovener's plurality....... CATAN .. 3,010 Warne. Boone, Logan, Mingo, Raleigh, Wyoming, 
McDowell, Mercer. 

II.—Counties of Monongalia, Preston, Taylor, Barbour, J. A. Hughes, Re 20.164 
Tucker. Randolph, Pendleton. Grant. Hardy, D E. Johnston em. dou dada AR du l7.6líé 
Mineral, Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson. PE o pac Ee choles 

A. G. Dayton, Rep..........- enne 20.969 Hughes's plurality...................... 2,941 
J. T. McGraw, Dem... 19429 STATR OFFICIALS. 
Dayton's plurality...................... 1,341 Governor, B. White; Secretary of State, W. M. 
O. Dawson; "rere Peter Silman; Auditor. A. C. 


III.—Counties of Kanawha, Fayette, Summers, Mon- 


roe, Greenbrier, Nicholas, Clay, Webster, Poca- 
hontas, Upshur. 
J. H. Gaines, Rep..... Tee rT eee eee 19,970 
J. H. Miller, Dem................ ee eee eee 1.215 
Gaines's plurality....................... 2.155 


IV.—Counties of Tyler. Pleasants, Wood, Jackson, 
Roane, Braxton, Gilmer, Calhoun, Wirt, Ritchie, 


Scherr; Attorney-General. B. H. Freer: Superintend- 
*nt of Schools, T. C. Miller; Adjutant-General. S. B. 
Baker; Commissioner of Agriculture, J. O. Thomp- 
son; Commissioner of Labor, J. V. Barton—a!l Ke- 
publicans. 

Supreme Court of Appeals—Henry Brandon, Rep. ; 
George W. Poffenburger, Rep.; M. H. Dent, Dem.; 


N. C. McWhorter, Rep. 
" Leeislature--Honse; 57 Rep.. 20 Dem.: Senate, 25 


Doddridge. Rep., 5 Dem.; joint session, wi Rep., 34 Dem. 
WISCONSIN. 
STATE OFFICIALS. 

Governor, Robert M. La Follette: Lieutenant-Gover- Judiciary —Supreme Court, Chief Justice, Tohn B. 
nor, James O. Davidson; Secretary of State, Walter Cassoday, Rep.: Associate Justices, John B. Winslow, 
L. Houser; Treasurer, John J. Kempf: Attorney- Dem.: C. V. Bardeen. Rep.: J. E. Dodge. Dem.: 
General. L. M. Sturdevant; Superintendent of Public Roujet D. Marshall, Rep.; T Glerk, Clarence Kellogg, 
Instruction, Charles P. Cary; Commissioner of Rail- Rep 


roads, John W. Thomas; Commissioner of Insurance, 
Zeno M. Host-——all Republicans. 


Legislature is overwhelmingly Republican in both 
branches. 
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WISCONSIN—Continued. 
Governor, 1902. President, 1900. President, 1896. 
County. ol- Mc- Wool-| Mal- Mec- Lever- |Palm- 
Rose, | Jette, |Dr ake: Seidel | Puck || Bryan, | Kinley,| le loney | Debs.|| Bryan, i Kinje in er 
Dem. | ep, | Pro. | S. D. | s. L|| Dem. Rep. | Bo. | Sob |8. D.| Dem. Rep. | Pro. G. D. 
Adams...... 335 1,2361 44 4 s 410 1,514 29 s 2 391 1,432 21 16 
Ashland..... 1,752; 2,280 109 68 5 1,563 3,035 106 T 44 1,143 27 38 60 26 
arron...... 620| 2,174 140 34 11 945| 2,949 159 De A 1,324| 2,772 155 27 
Bayfleld..... 426| 1,892 53 17 6 633| 2,428 83 8 9 770| 2,2 59 13 
rown...... 3,283 ,054 126 174 13 3,588] 4,938 134! 6 29 8,841} 5,436 88 69 
Buffalo eevee 826 1,267 43 1 2 1 209 2,003 58 ee 1 1,302 2,3 61 51 
Burnett..... 90 5 57 18 12 1,112 50 1 3 3 28 4 
Calumet..... 1,325, 1,238 30 123 2 1,910} 1,632 57 1 22 1,889| 1,547 28 21 
Chippewa 1,011] 2,967 84 24 Hs ,448| 4,218 141 2 10 ; 3,601| 84 35 
ark....... 1,729| 2,577 191 15 12 1,157| 3,865 125 9 16 1,318| 3,328 97 39 
Columbia 2,240] 3,479 43 21| 2,185| 4,763| 284 3 23 ,380] 4,845 280 108 
Crawford 1,572! 1,746 73 8 KS 1,357| 2,333 46 1 SEN 509| 2,323 38 24 
Cu ces 6,463| 7,561 449 118 8||: 6,129| 9,397 512 6 46 6,521 ,080 410 159 
Dodge...... 5,343| 2,810 186 36 1 5,819| 4,785 117 1 9 ,900| 5,610 120 6 
Po 707| 1,888 53 11 2 677| 2,303 51 2 2 895 ,402 49 21 
Douglas... 1,762, 2,933| 141 109 58 2,194| 4,450 181 23| 136 NÉI) 4,274 96 48 
unn....... 17| 1,736 11 13 1 1,113| 3,046 144 Së 3 1,418 xt 131 33 
Eau Claire...| 1,597| 2,762 136 68 13 1,970| 4,379 184 4 62 ,964 ,022 186 52 
Florence.... 169 267 15 4 1 _110 514 17 2 4 29 88 6 2 
Fond du Lac.| 4,903) 4,443 227 95 2| 5,141| 6,2 210 1 20|| 4,933| 6,174 157 128 
orest...... 212 484 14 "A 95 378 18 us 1 172 406 15 2 
Gates....... 222 513 29 1 Ko E i d a EM a 
Grant....... 2,012| 4,411 283 32 8| 3,254| 5,611 281 3 2A 3,683| 5,315 188 67 
Green....... 1, 2,231 172 70 1 1,778| 2,997 165 M 42 2,339| 3,093 158 53 
Green Lake. 1,532; 1,460 6 37 9 1,523! 2,084 82! 1 5 ,068| 2,103 61 32 
Iowa........ 1,794| 2,659 188 9 2 1,749] 3,272 204 1 15 ,000| 3,115 174 61 
Iron........ 348| 1,165 .6 3 357| 1,319 38 1 4 472| 1,288 26 E 
Jackson..... 593| 1,735 64 13 -1 652| 2,639 103 te 2 778| 2,710 98 39 
Jetferzon 9,843| 2,492 183 20 10 4,134| 3,729 203 EN 8 504| 4,344 138 263 
Jureau...... 1,435| 2,398 15 24 21 1,586| 2,914 98 D 2 1,0671| 2,832 59 35 
Kenosha.. 1,895| 1,959 68 398 8 2,105, 3,078 61 38 28 1,732) 2,827 40 62 
Kewaunee... 1,718| 1,302 29 19 2 1,732| 1,752 31 ^ 3 ,849| 1,885 14 91 
Crosse. ...| 3,300! 3,808 226 65 16 3,612| 5,326 198 1 10 8,058| 6,297 161 225 
Lafayette....| 2,144| 2,376 78 28 E 2,103| 2,853 153 1 2 2,236) 2,919 114 59 
Langlade.... ,240| 1,167 57 15 2 085| 1,596 49 6 6 95 1,457 23 38 
Lincoln..... 1,112 1,992 87 37 3 1,554| 2,147 5 2 15 1,802| 1,706 44 21 
Manitowoc.. 3,376| 3,584 78 420 1| 4,167| 4,328 67 6| 173 3,919| 4,430 62 164 
Marathon... 3,657| 3,745 129 86 22| 3,770| 4,722 139 37 2 3,829| 3,958 70 87 
Marivette... 1,769; 2,880 181 13 1,542| 4,239 177 4 17 1,867) 4,277 81 29 
rquette...| 1,045] 1,266 82 867| 1,560 47 x : 827| 1,476 25 20 
ilwaukee...| 22,403| 26,187 768/10,881| 327|| 25,506| 34,809 751| 236|4,874|| 26,536] 35,939 640 520 
Monroe..... 1,912| 2,693 69 1 ,248| 3,713 194 e 1 2,361, 3,683 103 35 
Oconto...... 1,619| 2,097 92 18 5 1,119) 2,754 74 2 3 1,290| 2,836 59 35 
eida...... 670| 1,154 49 1 712| 1,803 39 3 14 563| 1,453 27 1 
Outagamie 3,287| 3,806 192 116 2|| 4,012| 5,245 225 4 31 4,096| 5,433 139 106 
aukee..... 1,677 977 2 44 3 1,965} 1,282 41 1 22 1,947! 1,535 30 
Pepin....... 341 611 20 2 1 471| 1,099 39 REN 436| 1,301 37 19 
Pierce...... 765| 1,315 152 22 Al 1,042| 3,433 225 1 7 1,412; 3,724 156 38 
OK... cs cas 215) 1,386 60 14 20 695| 2,735 73 13 16 891| 2,861 61 23 
Portage..... 2,459 ,601 117 $e Së 2,637| 3,285 92 2 4 2,890) 3,537 82 54 
166. s va 713| 1,087 96 3 8 529| 1,728 57 3 14 550| 1,448 37 19 
Racine...... 3,824| 4,452| 2063 249 44|| 3,857| 5,928! 287 5| 135 3,975| 5,849 213 104 
Richland.. 1,419 080 296 3 2 1,524| 2,594 231 ae 10}| 2,098] 2,636 129 16 
OCK ARA 3,146] 5,078 361 120 10 3,096] 8,249 403. ..8 36 3,655 ,282 231 86 
St. Croix.. 1,886 8 159 9i| 2,082, 3,371 202 11 53 2,475| 3,462 158 38 
auk........ 2,085| 2,775 248 19 3 2,494| . 4,329 282 3 12 2,611| 4,623 242 97 
Sawyer...... 467 578 1 1 rae 307 T24 24 oa 369 514 28 2 
Shawano. 1,393] 2,298 TT 18 4 DO) 3,244 68 1 1,594| 3,035 54 32 
Sheboygan.. 3,731| 4,460 142| 1,358 32 4,049| 5,932 124 48| 880 3,327 6,644 90|. 247 
aylor...... 1,050| 1,026 5 17 4 1,015| 1,420| 23 1 15 11 1,387 20 27 
Trempealeau 519| 2,141 116 4 3 1,191| 3,364 168 1 1 1,394 S 152 24 
ernon...... 159| 3,439 176 23 "n ,2711| 4,463 155 2 16 1,627, 4,393 102 28 
MR 516 760 5 1 1 1,209 81 1 11 44 7 8 
Walworth... 1,488| 2,838| 272 53 2 1,742| 5,108 293 2 1 1,894| 5,347 282 57 
Washburn... 252 644 22 8 3 253 808 30 1 1 250 771 21 8 
Washington. 2,327, 2,140 .59 30 3 2,526, 2,617 56 2 7 2,404] 2,877 31 
Waukesha...| 3,091] 3,799 230 1s 6|| 3,017) 5,129 254 5| 20|| 3,192) 5,411 162 108 
Waupaca.... 1,030 ,189 247 1 1,384| 5,284 258 4 3 1,577| 3,472 129 
Waushara... 565| 2,107 126 13 5 525| 2,990 127 s 3 456| 3,210 102 
Winnebago..| 4,811| 6,191 289 184 15 5,600] 7,468 311 9 ZIL 5,089| 7,898 211 101 
Wood....... 1,920 . 1,920] 2,740| — 99| Gi 7 1,8801 3,136 16 7 35|| 1,877| 2,839. — 54i 31 2,839 54 31 
Pu LAN, E adi) ? 9, ke E e 159,285|265,860/10,124| 524|7,095||165,523 ¡ 165,5231268,135] 7,509] 4,584 ,135| 7,509| 4,584 
uralities.|....... ee E | d acies BBL S vare vesicae laesus ET AE EE EEN 
Per cent...]...... s] cies cn i [acu cac PI Sen A 35.96| 80.63| 2.28 12| 1.56 36.99 50, 93 1.68 .29 
Scattering. 33 
Total vote. 365,676 442,894 447,411 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. 
Districts. Districts. 
i.—Counties of Racine, Kenosha, Walworth, Rock, Joseph W. Babcock, Rep................ .. 19,405 
Green, Lafayette. Jackson Silvaugh, DeM........oooooooo.o... 11,155 
Henry Ga Cooper, BED Brat PRE E ate alec ae 20.487 - Edward Owens, Pro.............o..oooo... 1,356 
Louis C, Baker, OM iss hee eK. kas ES ,1 B , foe ea 
abcock's plurality..................... 8,250 
Thomas W. North, PPOs ee 1,111 Iv. Coun ty of Milwaukee; the 2 à; à a, å ih. Sth a th, : 
, t t an 
pst m de gee D bacc Hob. i : A 315 Wards in the city of Milwaukee; the cities of 
II.—Countles o S erson, Dane, Columbia, Green Wauwatosa and South Milwaukee; the towns of 
Lake, rage ette, Adams. ivi Cudahy, Lake, Oak Creek, Franklin, Greenfield, 
Henry C ams, BER. neen tees , Theobald Otjen, Rep........... ewes 15,101 
John Wood, Jr., Dem. REOS een nnns 14,485 John F. Donivan, Dem..... EE 13.468 
Charles F. Kroncke, Pro. e€€9e€0609097€*929490992** 1.182 H. W. Bostorius, Soc. Dem. agate tg eer 5,167 
Adams's plurallty......oo.oooo.o. Kets pee 3,034 Otjen's plurality.......... lees eese 1.633 


{II.—Counties of Grant, Crawford, Richland, Sauk, V.—The 1st, 6th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 
Juneau, Vernon, Towa. 21st and 22d Wards in the city of Milwaukee: 
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gemeng 
Districts. Districts.. 

the towns and villages of North Milwaukee, Charles C. Frame, Soc. Dem.............. 880 
Whitefish Bay, East Milwaukee and Granville— Joseph Mathews, Pro.............- e. eee 133 
all in Milwaukee County; Waukesha County. x RENS 

W. H. Stafford, Rep............ JOE E te 14,971 Davidson's plurality..... ES ves va 6.901 

Henry Smith, Dem........... * ADR ESSE .. 10,971 IX.—Counties of Brown, Kewaunee, Door, Outagamie, 

Henry C. Berger, Soc. Dem....:.......... 6.060 S Peon pee etes a 

Stafford’s gier un 000 Edward Decker, Del. coccccccacicacaconos: 11,879 
VI.—Counties of Sheboygan, Fond du Lac, Dodge, Thomas Loomis, Pro.......o.oooooo.mooo..o» 518 ` 
Washington, Ozaukee. S ; 

Charles H. Weisse, Dem...... IEEE ec. 17,991 Minor's plurality.........oo.oooomomoo... 4,479 

NS HE Qo ed A MAS "m 190 X.—Counties of Iron, Vilas, ‘Oneida, Forest, Florence, ` 

ohn P. son, Soc. DeM.....oooooooo.o... e anglade, .Lincoln, awano, Marathon, Taylor, 

George C. Hill, Prd... IDEE 532 une, AR And, Wood. ' 7 : 

.Weisse’s plurallty...........ooooooomo... 8,416 . E. Brown, Rep................... s. 19,551 ` 
Bert Williams, Dem..... wa scs vor ges ax v» 14,984 
VII.—Counties of Pepin, Buffalo, Trempealeau, Jack- , è ek 

a son,- Ean gaire Clark, Monroe, La Crosse. ja adi W. D. Badger, Pro. ...... t 00.0. 090000000000 650 

ohn J. se , ep "eset i]! EE EE DH Brown's plurality. Se . 4 614 : 

W. Carnahan, Dem..... SOUS AO 9,543 XI.—Counties of Douglas, Saw: RE Rond 1 3 : 

E = : glas, Sawyer, Pierce, BayfleM, 

F. R. Sebenthall, D M €— SN EECH 925 `. ` Barron, Dunn, Burnett, Polk, Chippewa, Wash: 

: Ñ ——À burn, St. Croix, Gates. | 
Esch's plurality.................... +... 8,851 John J. Jenkins, Ben... 19,329 
VIII.—Counties of Portage, Waupaca, Waushara, J. A. Rene, Dem....... EE 8,2 

Winnebago, Calumet, Manitowoc. M. Y. Cliff, Pro........ QU Acn duae Rc qe 1,077 

James H. Davirson, Rep................. 19,545 

Thomas W. Patterson, Dem............... 12,644 Jenkins's plurality..... BA SE e 11,068 

WYOMING, 
Governor, 1902, President, 1900. President, 1896, 
County Rich- (Briten. Mc- Mc- Lever- 
Beck, ze 1 Bryan, : Bryan, ; Bryan, |; 
Dem. | KS | oe | Dem. [ep || Dem. Rep | Peo.” | BS, 
Albany. se a ox vd Leva 1,941 1,173 20611 1,1U2 1,540|| 1,028 | 1,220 | 49 26 ' 
Big Hom......... MORE ee ear Se TTT 961 8; 484 843 518 538 | 13 15 ` 

bon...... iia qub. ex PESE 997 ,804 38;| 1,156 1,159 1,039 1,229 41 11 . 

REECH Ss 429 816 2 406 199 450 5 85 9 12 ` 
ODE. pases up ety Moser nen E 557 |! 730 5 531 698 537 524 32 6 
Fremont... eee crec UR A 622 816 10) 548 | 928 499 535 24 7. 
JohnsOn....... oe ob ee a Nan 446 566 12 440 471 441 284 26 1. 

at, dee Ee Ne a IE S 1,512 ,902 85|| 1,538 2,18] 1,590 1,776 38 16 
Natrona.............- OE T 334 616 ] 212 521 311 392 10 2 
heridan............. aede eR y guo e 839 1,193 55 985 1,026|| 1,045 |. 877 59 12 : 
Sweetwater. een n nn 108 1,103 80 748 1,101 910 754 80 16 . 
Uinta. sss ze sms. V bw atio gee pia inn e 1,579 2,216 47 1,748 2,102 1,160 907 26 6 
Weston. e ENEE EAR NR SAAR 276 527 3 340 548 205 451 23 6 
Totals. ARES 10,017 ¡ 14,483 552|| 10,298 | 14,517|| 10,369 | 10,072 286 136 
pues Cg e ee Velas Ys E eruta det 4,446 | HN PE | EE is AS | PS x Ge 
er cen [LEO . . eee ee] ascose eee cee [E . . . ry e e 
Total vote....... ee E x Mar 25,052 24,815 20,863 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1902. l 
At large. urer, Henry G. Hay; Superintendent of Public In- 
Frank W. Mondell Rep................... 15,808 struction, T. T. Tynan; Attorney-General, J. A. Van 
Chas. P. Clemmons, Dem............ PEE, 8,892 io Adjutant-General, P. A. Stitzer—all Repub- 
l cans. i 


'Mondell's plurality.........o.oooooooo.o... 6,916 


STATE OFFICIALS. 
Governor, F. Chatterton acting; Secretary of State, 
Fenimore Chatterton; Auditor, Le Roy Grant, Treas- 
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Judiclary—Chief Justice, Samuel T. Corn, Dem.; 
EAS Justices, Jesse Knight and C. N. Potter, 


ep. 
Legdslature—House, 46 Rep., 4 Dem: Senate, 20 
Rep., 3 Dem.; joint session, 66 Rep., 7 Dem. 





ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The Legislatures of fourteen: States passed resolu- 
tions in 1908 asking Congress to call a convention 
for tbe purpose of considering an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, providing for the dlrect popular 
vote for United States Senators, In nearly every 
other Legislature E sessions this year such 
resolutions were presented, and, in most cases, con- 
dered: either in committee or in one of the two 

ouses. 

The question of such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution has been agitated for a number of years, 
but never before was there anything like concerted 
action in. the matter. By the terms of the Constitu- 
tion two-thirds of the several States may demand 
tbat Congress call a convention for the pugpose of 
eonsidering Constitutional amendments. e mend. 
i ments are then brought back to the severdY Legis- 


latures for ratification, a two-thirds vote of all the - 
States being necessary to make them legal. Several 
of the States, chiefly Southern States, have already 
provided for a direct election of Senators by placing 
the names of candidates for this office on the pri- 
mary ballots, leaving to the Legislatures nothing 
more than the ratification of the people’s choice. 

The States passing the resolution asking for a ` 
Constitutional Convention were: Oregon, California, 
Minnesota, Texas, Arkansas. Nevada, Washington, 
North Dakota, Kentucky, Missouri, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho and Kansas. The question passed committees 
and came before either one or both houses in Dela- 
ware, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Nebraska, West Virginla, Vir- 
ginia, Rhode Island, Alabama, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE. 




















*First Term, 
TE Ex- Home : T Ex- Home 
Name. | Politics. pires| Address. Name. | Politics, i Address 
Alabama. F ; Monnia = Conte . 
John T. Morgan...... | Democrat. .]1907| Selma. Paris Gibson............ | Democrat. 1905 Great Falls. 
dmund Winston Pettus. . | Democrat. . |1909 Selma. Nebraska. : 
Se EE |: Charles H, Dietrich...... Republican. 1905 Hastings, 
James H. Berry.......... Democrat. . |1907 Bentonville. Joseph H. Millard........ Republican, 1907| Omaha. 
J ae E Clarke. ..o...... |Democrat.. add us Little Rock. eae ae: ais acu: 
alifornia. iam wart: EN epublican. |1905 person City. 
George C. Perkins. .......| Republican.|1909 Oakland. Francis G. Newlands*.... | Democrat.. 1909 Reno. d 
Thomas D Bard......... Republican. 1905| Hueneme, New Hampshire. l 
Colorado, Jacob H: Gallinger.:..... Republican, | 1909 Concord. 
Henry M. Teller...... ... | Democrat. Je Central City, | Henry E. Burnham....... Republican. 1907| Manchester. 
Thomas M, Patterson..... Democrat. 1907| Denver, New Jersey. an e 
Connecticut. John Kean....... $25 Republican. 1905| Elizabeth. 
Orville H, Platt.......... Republican. 1909 Meriden. John F., Dryden..........|Republican. |1907| Newark, 
Joscph R. Hawley........|Ivepublican.|1905| Hartford. New York. 
Delaware. Thomas C. Platt......... Republican,|1909| Ow. 


James F. Allee*.......... 


Republican. | 1907 Dover. 
Lewis H Ball*........... 


Republican. 
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Chauncey M. Depew...... 


: *|Flouston, Henry A.!... 


Republican. 1905 New York. 
North Carolina. 




















mee Faulkland, 

Florida. ` ` i | i yi Furnifold McL. Simmons.. Democrat, .|1907| Raleigh. 
Stephen R. Mallory....... Demo] 1909, Pensacola, Lee S. Overman*......... | Democrat: . 1909 Salisbury. 
James P, Taliaferro...... |Democrat.. 11905 Jacksonville. North: Dakota. 

Georgia. AN l Henry O. Hansbrough... . | Republican, 1909 Devils Lake: 
rd e Es TEEN SS D yee rr J. McCumber......| Republican. |1905 Wahpeton. 

exander S. Clay........| Democra Marietta, ' 10» ` 3 

Idaho, d ri Joseph B. Foraker........ Republican, |1909] Cincinnati. . 
a T. pabor ns Ronnie ae Blackfoot. Maren A A. Hanna..... ...| Republican. 1905 Cleveland. 

eldon eyburn*..... epublican, allace. re 

Illinois. : John H- "Mitchell: o... | Republican.|1907 Portland. 
jo uA M ue EE S rM om 1907 Springfield, che v Futons E Republican, 1909| Astoria. 

»er opkins*....... ican 4 Aurora, ennsylvania. 

Indiana. Boies Peniose....;...... | Republican. 11909 Philadelphia, 
Charles W. Fairbenks..... Repoblems: 1908 Indiénapollé: Matthew S8, Quay........ Republican. |1905| Beave 
Albert J. Beveridge....... Republican.| 1905 Indianapolis. Rhode Island. 

Iowa. Nelson W. Aldrich....... Republican. |1905 Providerice, 
nuam B. Asi. arp we Republican, ne Dubuque, peor: e Cone — € , | Republican. |1907| Newport. 
Jonathan P. Dolliver..... epublican. or e, ou arolina. 

Kansas. | Benjamin R. Tillman... . . : .| Democrat. .|1907| Trenton. 
Joseph B. Burton Eee ede Republican, 1 Abilene. i Arm o. sg" .. i Democrat. . - 11909 Belton. 

1ester HE* V v canes epublican. Medicine L’ge outh Dakota. 

Kontucxy. | Robert J. Gamble. .......|Republican.|1907| Yankton. 

y oseph dréi Bir: . Dena. SS 1907 ad] Mg B. Kittredge...... | Republican, 1909| Sioux Falls. 
ames B, McCreary*...... ocrat.. ichmon ennesses.. 

Louisiana, | William B. Bate......... Democrat. . 11905 Nashville. 
Samnel D, M paeron ..- Democrat. : 1909 Now eee Edward W. Carmack..... Democrat. .11907| Memphis. 

urphy POB vor vs emocrat.. 7| Franklin, exas. i 

Maine. | Charles A. Culberson; . . | Democrat.. .|1905| Dallas. : 
mue Hes Vara pd EHE Republican, [1905 Eum J oseph Wo Bailey........ | Democrat. .|1907| Gainesville. 

lliam ea . |Republican. wiston, ah. D 

Maryland. i i Thomas Kearns... . MUR Republican.|1905| S. Lake City. 
Dou E, McComas. TE IM Republican. |1gos wr Williamsport. Beets SE ero esos. . | Republican, | 1909|Provo. 

rthur P, Gorman....... Democra s Laurel, mont. . i 

Massachusetts. Redfield Proctor....'... .. | Republican. |1905| Proctor. 
george A, rae. T Republican. 1907 Worcester, E P, Dillingham.... .| Republican. i ii Montpelier. 

enry Pci ves epublican vahant. irginia. : 

Michigan, John.W. Daniel.......... Democrat. . 1905| Lynchburg. 
Julius C, Burrows........ Republican. |1905 Kalamazoo, ||Thomas S. Martin........ Democrat. .|1907 EECH 
m did M DAE A 1907 Detroit. ber cal ca Republi Pe 

innesota, ¿ son G, Foster........ ican. 
Knute Nelson........... Republican. | 11907 Alexandria. ||Levi Ankeny*............ Republican. 11909 Walla. Walla. 
Moses E. Clapp.......... Republican./1905|8t. Paule West Virginia. 

Mississippi. | Stephen B. Elkins........ Republican. | 1907| Elkins. 
mando NE S. Money. nod dus SS a B..Scoftisinió.:. A 1905| Wheeling. 

nselm cLaurin...... mocra randon Kee . 

Missouri. | John C. Spooner......... | Republican. |1909| Madison. 
Francis M. oe Keene ee 11808 5 Warrensburg, J eph. .V. Quarles. ... . . . .| Republican. |1905) Milwaukee, 

illiam J. Stone*........ emocra uis, yomiug. ` 

Montana. I | Clarence D, Clark........|Republican,|1905| Evanston. 
William A. Clark....... . JDemocrat. . [1907! Butte. ¡Francis E. Warren. . e»... i | Republican. |1907| Cheyenne. 

REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 
*At large. ‘First term. ?In 54th, 55th.. 56; in 45th, 46th 47th, 53d, 54th, 56th; *in 56th; Sin 55th, 56th; “in 
SS 46th, 47th, 48th, 53d; Tin 50th, Dist, 52d; Sin 52d, D4ih Congresses. ` 
z Name. | Polities, |j) Home Address. E Name. Politics, - | Home Address, 
ote e a e i : fa - Al E E 

| Alabama, bl California.—Cont. l 

1 (Taylor, CO, Wii eens oun Democrat. . ı | Demopolis. 2| Bell, Theodore A.1.... | Democrat... |Napa- 
2 Wiley, Ac Across Democrat... | Montgomery. 3| Metcalf, Victor H..... Republican. .| Oakland. 
3|Clayton, H. D........ + ¡Democrat. . |Opelika d 4 Livernash, "Edward J.1. |U. L. & Dem|San Francisco. 
4| Bowie, be GE .|Democrat.. TA nniston: 5l Wynn, William J.1....|U. L. & Dem [San Francisco. 
D Thompson, C. W., Democrat.  Tuskegee, 1 6 Needham, James C.... | Republican. .| Modesto. - 
6|Bankhead, J. H....... `. Democrat. . - [Fasete. e McLachlan, James: naan Republican. . | Pasadena. 
: nci J. un Seen $ BE P rg: Six | S Danials. Milton J.1 TES Republican. . Riverside. . 
ichardson, William...!Democrat.. ntsville. | orado. i i 
9| Underwood, O. W.....|Democrat... Birmingham. l|Shafroth, John F...... Demorrat. Denver. 
Arkansas, : 2. Hoge, « ‘Herschel M.1.... ‘|Republican.. . Telluride. 
J Maron E: Braco ies Pomorai ; ra o. 2 SE Fannin EL . . |Republican.. Colorado Springs. 
rundidge, Stephen....|Democrat.. anneo icu 
3|Dinsmore, Hug Ae .. .[Domocrat.. : Fayetteville. ` 1|Henry, E. Stevens..... Republican. . Rockville. 
-4/Little, John 8...... .. | Democrat. .. [Green wood. 2|Sperry, Nehemiah D .|Republican..|New Haven. 
b| Reid, Charles "PEN UU Democrat... |Morrillton..: 3! Brandegee, Frank B... |Renublican. . |New London. 
g Robinson, Joe T.i ..... | Democrat... |Lonoke. ^'^ 4IHill, Ebenezer J....... Republican..|Norwalk. 
T Walce, Minori.. +... ¡Democrat... |Magnolia, ` Cm Lilley, George L,!..... Republican. .|Waterbury. 
alifornia. LI - Delaware, 
1|Gillette, James N,1.,.. Republican. .' Eureka. I Democrat... | Millsboro. 


€ 
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il Name. | Politics. | Home Address, a Name. | Politics. Home Address, 
l 
Florida. | Maine. 
l|Sparkman, Stephen M. .| Democrat... | Tampa. 1!Allen, Amos L........ Republican. .| Alfred. 
2|Davis, Robert W..... .|Democrat. .|Palatka. 2|Littlefield, Chas. E. ... | Republican. . | Rockland. 
3|Lamar, William B.1... | Democrat... | Monticello, 3| Burleigh. Edwin C..... Repubiican. .| Augusta, 
Georgia. 4|Powers, Llewellyn..... Republica. .| Houlton. 
liLester, Rufus E.......|Democrat...|Savannah, Maryland. 
2 Griggs, ames M.......| Democrat... |Dawson. 1| Jackson, William H....|Republican.. Salisbury. 
3| Lewis, Elijah B........|Democrat... |Montezuma. 2|Talbott, J. F. C.*..... Democrat... | Lutherville. 
4 Adamson, William C...|Democrat... |Carrollton. 3|Wachter, Frank C MEN Pepublican. .| Baltimore. 
5|Livingston, L. F...... |Demecrat... |Covington. 4| Denny, James W.*.... Democrat... | Baltimore. 
6| Bartlett, Charles L.... |Democrat... | Macon. 5|Mudd, Sydney BE. 4s Republican..|La Plata. 
7| Maddox, John .| Democrat... Rome, 6| Pearre, George A...... Republican. .| Cumberland. 
8 Howard, William M... (Democrat... Lexington. Massachusetts, 
9|Tate, Farish C........|Democrat...|Jasper. | 1/Lawrence, George P.... Republican. .| North Adams, 
10 Hardwick, Thos, W.1..|Democrat... | Sandersville, 2| Gillett. Frederick H... | Republican. . Springfield. 
11| Brantley, ‘William G...|Democrat... | Brunswick, 3|Thayer, John R....... Denocrat. Worcester. 
Idaho. ! 4|Tirrell, Charles Q..... Republican. .| Natick. 
* French, Burton L,1.... Republican. .| Moscow. 5|Ames, Butler!........ Republican. .| Lowell. 
Illinois. 6| Gardner, Agugustus P..| Republican. .| Hamilton. 
1|Emerich, Martint..... |Democrat... |Chicago. T| Roberts, Ernest W..... Republican. . Chelsea. 
2i Mann, James R....... Republican. .|Chicago. S|McCall, Samuel W. Republican: Winchester, 
3| Wilson, William W.1.. | Republican. . |Chicago. 9| Keliher, John A.!..... Democrat... | Boston, 
4|Foster, George P......|Democrat... |Chicago. 10! MeNary, William S.1.. | Democrat... | Boston, 
5| McAndrews, James. . ...|Demecrat. . . [Chicago. 11|Sullivan, John A.1...,.|Democrat... | Boston. 
6| Lorimer William?. . Republican. . |Chicago. 12| Powers, Samuel L..... Republican. .| Newton. 
1 Knopf, Philip! ........ Republican. . |Chicago. 13| Greene, William S..... Republican. .| Fall Hiver. 
8| Mahoney, Wi Em F...|Democrat...|Chicago. 14|Lovering, Wm. C...... Republican. .| Taunton. 
` 9|Boutell, Henry S......|Republican. . |Chicago. Michigan. 
10|Foss, George È.. . . | Republican. .| Chicago. 1 Ticking Alfred!.... T Democrat... | Detroit. 
11/Snapp, Howard M,1... |Republican. .| Joliet. 2| Townsend, Charles E.1 . | Republican... Jackson. 
12/Fuller, Charles E.1....|Republican. . | Belvidere. 3|Gardner, W SS Republican. .| Albion, 
13|Hitt, Robert R........ Republican. .| Mount Morris. A. Hamilton, Edward Re .| Republican. .| Niles. 
14|Marsh, Benjamin F.*..|Republican.. Warsaw. 5|Smith, William A.....|Republican. .| Grand Rapids. 
15|Prince, G. W......... Republican. .|Galesburg. 6i Smith, Samuel W..... Republican. .| Pontiac. 
16| Graff, Joseph V.. . Republican. .| Peoria. 4} MeMorran Henry!,...| Republican. .| Port Huron. 
| 17 Sterling, John Á.! . Republican. -| Bloomington. S| Fordney, Joseph W....|Republican. .|Saginaw. 
| 18|Cannon, Joseph Bross Republican. .| Danville. 9' pisnon Roswell P..... Repunlican. .| Ludington. 
| 19| Warner, dE ... |Republican. .|Clinton. 10|Lo , George A.1..... | Republican. .|Oscoda.. 
20| Rainey, Henry T.1.....| Democrat... |Carrollton. 11 ends Hos sss Republican. .| St. Louis, 
21|Caldwell, Ben F....... Democrat... |Chatham. 12| Young, u^ Olini;..... Republican. .| Ishpeming. 
22 Rodenberg, Wm. A.*.. | Republican. .| East St. Louis, | Minnesota. e 
23| Crowley, Joseph B.....| Democrat... | Robinson. l|Tawney, James A. .| Republican. .| Winona. 
24| Williams, James R.... [Democrat... |Carmi. 2| MeCleary, James T. . | Republican. .| Mankato, 
25 |Smith, George W......|Republican. . | Murphysboro. 3i Davis, Charles R.1.... | Republican. .|St. Peter. 
Indiana. 4|Stevens, Fred C....... Republican..|St. Paul. - 
1|Hemenway, Jas. A.....|Republican. .| Boonville. 5|Lind, John7...... ....|Democrat... | Minneapolis. 
2|Miers, Robert W...... Democrat... Bloomington, 6 Buckman, C. B.!...... Bepublicen. .|Little Falls, 
3|Zenor, William T......| Democrat... |Corydon. ‘| Volstead, Andrew J.!..|Republican. .| Granite Falls, 
` 4|Griffith, Francis M....|Democrat... |Veyay. 8¡Bede, J. Adam!.......|Republican. .| Pine City. 
5|Holliday, Elias S...... Republican. .| Brazil 9|Steenerson, Halvor!... |Republican. .| Crookston. 
6| Watson, James E...... Republican. .| Rushville. Mississir~i. : 
1 |Overstreet, Jesse. ..... Republican. . Indianapolis. l|Candler, Ezekiel S., Jr. | Democrat... . | Corinth. 
! S¡Cromer, George W..... Repubiican. .| Muncie. 2|S MERC. Thonfas....... Demucrat... | Ripley. 
| SO9|Landis, Charles B..... Republican. .| Delphi. 3 mpireys, Benj. G.!. | Democrat... | Greenville 
10|Crumpacker, E. D..... Republicar .| Valparaiso, ron dam PE Democrat... | Winona. 
11|Landis, Frederick!.... | Republican. .| Logansport. 5| Byrd, A daMl......... Democrat... | Philadelphia. 
12| Robinson, James M....|Democrat... |Fort Wayne. 6| Bowers, Eaton J.1.....|Democrat... | Bay St. Louis, 
13|Brick, Abraham L..... Republicar.. South Bend. 7|McLain, Frank A. Democrat... | Gloster, 
owa. 8| Williams, John S......|Democrat. . . | Yazoo City. 
1!Hedge, Thomas....... | Republican. .| Burlington. Missouri. 
2|Wade, Martin J.1.. Democrat... |Iowa City. dech, James T....... | Democrat... |Shelbyville. 
3| Birdsall, Benjamin p.i, Republican. .|Clarion. 2| Rucker, William W....|Democrat... | Keytesville. 
4|Haugen, Gilbert N..... Berublican. .| Northwood. 3|Dougherty. John...... Democrat... | Liberty. 
5| Cousins ode e G.....|Republican. .|Tipton. 4|Cochran, Charles F....|Democrat... (Bt Joseph. 
6lLacey, John F........ Republican. .|Oskaloosa. 5|Cowh erd, William S... |Democrat...|Kansas City. 
7|Hull, John A. T.......|Republican. (Des Moines. 6| DeArmond, David A... | Democrat... | Butler. 
8| He burn, William P. . Republican. .|Clarinda. T! Hamlin, Courtney W.1.|Democrat... Springfield. 
9|Smith, Walter I....... Republican. .|Council Bluffs. 8|Shackleford, D. W..... Democrat... | Jefferson City. 
10|Conner, James P...... Republican. .| Denison. 9|Clark, Champ M PT Democrat... | Bowling Green. 
11¡Thomas, Lot..........| Republican. .|Storm Lake. 10[Partholdt, Richard. . Republican. . St. Louis. 
Kansas. 11] Hunt, Jo hn T.1.. »|Democrat...|St. Louis. 
1!Curtis, Charles........ Republican. .| Topeka. 12|Butler, J. J...... (OO. | Democrat... (Bt, Louis. 
2| Bowersock, UAR ue . | Republican. .| Lawrence, 13: Robb, Edward........ Dem^crat... | Perryville. 
8| Campbell, P. P.1 » . .|Republican. .| Pittsburg. 14|Vandiver, Willard D...|Democrat...|Cape Girardeau. 
4 Miller, James M....... Republican. .|Council Grove, 15! Benton, M. E......... |Demccrat... | Neosho. 
B|Calderhead, Wm. A. ?|Repnbuean- .| Marysville. 16|Lamar, Roberti .......|Demccrat... | Houston. 
6 Reener William a Republican. .|Logan. Montana. y : 
1|Vacant....... 24 *|Dixon, Joseph M.1.... |Republican. .| Missoula. 
* Scott, Charles | ARDOR: Republican. .|Iola, Nebraska. : 
entucky. ]|Burkett, Elmer J...... Republicar. .| Lincoln. 
1|lJames, Ollie M.1......|Demccerat... | Marion. 2| Hitchcock, Gilbert M Democrat... |Omaha. 
2| Stanley, Augustus 0.1. | Democrat. . . Henderson. 3 McCarthy, John J. ie " Republican. . Ponca. 
8 Rhea, John 8.5....... |Democrat... | Russellville. 4|Hinshaw, Edw. .| Republican. .| Fairbury. 
4|Smith, David He cons Democrat... |Hodgensville, 5 Norris Ven, e W. 1. .|Republican. | McCook. 
5|Sherley, Joseph S.1....|Democrat... | Louisville. 6| Kinkald, M Republican. .|O’ Neill. 
6|Gooch, Daniel L...... |Democrat... Covington, Nevada. 
TI Trimble, South........|Democrat... | Frankfort. *|Van Duzer, Clarence D.| Democrat... |Tonopah. 
8|Gilbert, George G..... | Democrat... |Shelbyville. New bd le 
9 Kehoe, James ..« . «|Democrat... | Maysville. 1|SnlMloway oo .| Republican. .| Manchester. 
10| Hopkins, Frank A.1... |Democrat... | Prestonburg. .2| Currier, Frank D .|Republican. .|Canaan. 
11|W. Godfrey Hunter. ...| Republican. .| Burkesville. New Jersey. 
Louisiana. l 1| ouden inger. Henry C. | Republican. .| Paulsboro. 
1|Meyer, Adolph........| Democrat... New Orleans. 2!|Gardner. John J....... Reputlican..|Atlantic City. 
2| Davey. Robert C...... |Democrat... |New Orleans, 3'Howel!,. Benj. F....... Republican. |New Brunswick. 
3|Broussard, Robert eg .| Democrat... |New Iberia. 4 Lanning, William M.1. | Republican. .| Trenton. 
4|Breazeale, Phanor..... Democrat... - |Natchitoches. 5|Fowler, Charles N.. ... | Republican . .| Elizabeth. 
5| Ransdell, Joseph E....|Democrat... | Lake Providence. S Hi hes, Mé . .| Democrat... | Paterson. 
8| Robertson, Samuel M.. | Democrat. . . | Baton Rouge. er, Richard W..... Republican. . .|Newark. 
7|Pujo, Arsene P.1......] Democrat... ¡Lake Charles. d ASA William H.1..../Republicen..' East Orange. 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS—Continued. 
E Name, | Politics. | Home Address, | E | Name. | Politics. | Home Address, 
New Jersey.— Cont. 18101 t € D i Ge ... R df li ee a i y 
9|Benny, Allan!........ Democrat... | Bayonne. 19 Evans, Alvin: A i jd. Republican: e E : 
10 MODE an L...| Democrat... |Jersey City, 2 Lafean, Daniel D,!....|Republican. .| York. i 
ew York. 1| Dresser, Sol R.1,.|Republican. .| Br : 
1|Scudder, Townsend*...|Democrat... |Glen Head, 22 Huf, Geor e F.5. ege Republican: ; Greene bud: 
2|Lindsay, George H..... emocrat... | Brooklyn, 23|Cooper, Allen F.1,....|Republican..|Uniontown. 
3|Dunwell, Charles T.1.. | Republican. .| Brooklyn, 24|Atcheson, Ernest F..../ Republican. .| Washington 
4|Wilson, Frank E..... Democrat... |Brooklyn. 25| Bates, Arthur L.......|Republican. .| Meadville. ` 

d Dossett, Bawara M.1.. ée s E i ee nu q h E ee Demonat. .. [Stroudsburg. 

aker, Robert!...... . | Democrat... | Brooklyn. 27;Smith, Wil .1,...| Republican. .| Punx d 
1|Fitzgerald, John J..... Democrat... | Brooklyn. 28 Sibley” Joseph C. n Republican EN Franklin "nes 
8|Sullivan, Timothy D.!. |Democrat... |New York City. 29|Shiras, George 3d!.....| Republican. .| Allegheny, 

e DIL eny M.... posed Ss 3 ew Zork GI 20 Dive onu: s SE E : Pittsburg. 
ulzer, William....... emocrat... |New York City. orter, Henry K.1..... epublican. .| Pitt E 
ll|Hearst William R.1....|Democrat... |New York City. 32|Brown, James W.1.... Republican. : Pitsburg, 
12|McClellan, George B...|Democrat... |New York City. | Rhode Island. 
ei E EE B.!.. Democrat: Ps y ew Fork SET 1|Granger, D. L. D.1.... Democrat. . . | Providénce., 
ider, Ira E.?!........ emocrat... |New York City. 2 n, in B.......|ltepubli e i ; 
15| Douglas, William E... Republican. .|New York City BEE E 
upper acob, Jr..... emocrat...|.New Yo ity. 
17|Shober, Francis E.!... Democrat... |New York City. ; es Erde AR rho a Se EE 
18|Goulden, Joseph A.!...|Democrat... |New York City. 3| Aiken Went litt [Democrat... ‘Abbeville 
19|Otis, Norton P.1...... Republican. . | Yonkers. 1|Johnson, John T...... |Democrat. .. |Spartanbur 
20| Bradley, Thomas W.!..|Republican. .| Walden. Finley, David E...... Democrat... | Yorkville 
21|Ketcham, John H.....| Republican. .| Dover Plains, 6|Scarborouzh, R. B.....|Democrat... |Conway. ` 
22| Draper, William H..... Republican. .|Lansingburg. TiLever, Asbury F.......|Democrat... | Lexington 
e omg, eee NC EE oy m e te 
mith, George J.!..... i ..| Kingston. > 3 
25: Littauer, Lucius N..... Republican d Gloversville. : Mamin, pen NI x er SE : Deadwood, 
SR Fleck, William H 1... -| Republican.. Malone. Tennesse.’ WE ge du 
27|Sherman, James S..... j + ica. e : 
Ge Knapp, Charles L..... SE : Lowville > Bromilow, Mé e d Republican. EE 
29|Driscoll, Michael E. . . .| Republican. .| Syracuse, 3 Mi a rd NER Democrat SO Chatta Ge 
20. Dwight, John W...... Republican. .| Dryden, i Eni ce M 61" Den at.) artsa 
31|Payne, Sereno E...... Republican..|Auburn. 5 Bi patrc "A uv ***"ID MOAT. = Murfre ue 
32|Peikins, James B...... Republican. .| Rochester, 8 Gai oA oh DLL ITE DEBA. NS Nashvill sboro, 
33 Gillet, Charles W..... Republican. . | Addison. = pet L D t anise us Der E ee CON ville. 
34 Wadsworth, James W..|Democrat... | Geneseo. $ Si Se eru ld Domocet. e Linden 
35'Ryan, William H...... Democrat... |Buffalo. o Pons Thetus W....... ponora: = Linden. ; 
36| Alexander, De A. S.... | Republican. .| Buffalo. 10 Patters VE DE Dae Ja Memeo Çity. 
37 Vreeland, Raw., Bass Republican. .|Salamanca. EA M. R.......jDemocrat... | Memphis. 
or arolina, : 
a NN l|Sheppard, Morris......| Democrat. .. | Texarkana. 
ipe AS oiii Democrat.-: Mete, || 2]Cooper, Sam B. In /Beanmont, 
` vidi: M . i $ D....2259 1 eee er. 

Ge EH EE 

: "us: PA 1 AN Wd 1 M ea , ac .e.......... emocra eee AXA ac ie. 

d Kitchin, William Vi ` Domori: ES ee 6| Field, Scott1......... | Democrat... |Calvert. 

1 Page, Robert N.1 ee eee Democrat. : f A berdeen. 7 Gregg, A. W.1 es .o..o..o Derrocrat. ee Palestine. 

S|Kluttz, Theodore F....|Democrat... |Salisbury 8|John M. Pinckney.....|Democrat... | — 

9 Webb, Edwin Y,1 "Poe lI emocrat. AM Shelby. $ 9 Bur ess, George E ..... Democrat. ee Gonzales, 

10 Qudgér, Jas. AE) Democrat: `` | Asherille, MH Hobe vea ee 
ort akota. enry, Robert L...... : ... : 

* Me Thomas F... |Republican. .| Oakes. E Se Cé d CH pee f veru eee 

* palding, B. F.*...... Republican. .|Fargo. 14 Slayden, J EL. Dem 3 ect 

Ohio. ‘Slayden, James L......|Democrat... (San Antonio. 

1' Longworth, Nicholas! . . | Republican. .| Cincinnati. id Garner Jobn NR Poca Denes: appre 

2 Goebel, Herman Pi... Republican. "Cincinnati: m iliam R.1....|Democrat... |Colorado, 

2| Nevin, ert M...... i i e ; . 

4 Garber, Harvey Q.1.... Dee ; UE, š ER + «+++» | Republican. . | Wellsville, 

5|Snook, John 3.......- Democrat... |Paulding. K 

Hildebrant, Chas. Q.... abli e Wilmi " 1|Foster, David J.......|Repnblican. .| Burlington, 
$ tide Thoma He es RED Hee: : E 2|Haskins, Kittredge.... | Republican. .| Brattleboro. 
g| Warnock, Wm. R...... Republican. .| Urbana. Virginia. 

9'Southard, James H....|Republican. .|Toledo 1/Jones, William A......|Deraocrat. .. |Warsaw. 

10; Morgan, Stepben TEE Republican..|Oak Hill 2| Maynard, Harry L..... Democrat... |Portsmouth, 

11iGrosvenor, Chas. H....|Republican. .| Athens. 3|Lamb, John.......... Democrat... |Richmond, 

12' Badger, De Witt C.!.. |Democrat... | Columbus. 4|Southall, Robert G.1...| Democrat Amelia. 

13) Jackson, Amos H.!....|Reputlican. .| Freemont. 5|Swanson, Claude A....|Democrat... |Chatham. 

14/ Skies. William W..... Republican . . | Shelby. 6|Glass, Carter...... « + - [Democrat... |Lynchburg. 

15'Van Voorhis, H. C..... Revublicen. .| Zanesville. 7|Hay, James. .........-.| Democrat Madison. 

16|Gill, Joseph J Pe ae ee ee Republican PES Steubetville. 8 Rixey, John F. Seeegee Democrat . Brandy. 

11 Cassingham, John W...|Democrat... |Coshocton. 9|Slemp, Campbeli!.....|Republican. .| Big Stone Gap. 

18! Kennedy, James!...... Republican..|Youngstown. 10|Flood, Henry D.......|Democrat. .. |W. Appomattox. 

19{Dick, Charles......... Republican. .} Akron. Washington. A 

20' Beidler, Jacob A..... Republican. .|Cleveland. *[Cushman, F. W.......|Republican..|Tacoma. 

21 Burton, Theodore E... | Republican. .| Cleveland. k on EMT L. a Can d SC 
regon. ump Te ` m. eevee epu 1can.. ea €. 

1|Hermann Binger...... |Republican. .| Roseburg. West Virginia, f 

2 Williamson, John N,1.. Republican. è Pineville, - o hr B. acu Hepuouan. . Wheeling. 

ennsy vania. ayton, SLOD t...... epublican.. 111pp1, 
1!Bingham, Henry H....|Republican..|Philadelphia. 8|Gaines, Joseph H.. ....| Republican. .|Charleston. 

2| Adams, Robert, Jr.....|Rtepublican..|Philadelphia. 4| Woodyard, Harry C.1.. |Repubiican. .|Spencer. 

3|Burk, Henry.......... Republican. .|Philadelphia. 5| Hughes, James A......|Republican. .| Huntington, 

4|Foerderer, Robert H...|Republican. .| Philadelphia. Wisconsin. 

5! Morrell, Edward de V. .| Republican. .| Philadelphia 1(Cooper, Henry A...... Republican. .| Racine, 

6|McCreary, George D.1..| Republican. .| Philadelphia. 2|Adams, Henry C.1..... Republican. . | Madison. 

1| Butler, Thomas S......|Repüblican..| West Chester. 8| Babcock. Joseph W....|Republican. .| Necedah. 

S| Wanger. Irving P...... Republican. .| Norristown. 4|Otjen, Theobold....... Republican. .| Milwaukee. 

9 Cassel, Henry B....... Republican. .| Marietta, 5$ Stafford, William H.*..|Republican. .| Milwaukee. 
10| Howell, George!....... Democrat... |Scranton. 6| Weisse Charles H.!... |Democrat... |Sheboygan Falls, 
11 Palmer, Henry W .... ¡Republican. . | Wilkesbarre, T Ecch, John J...... .. » | Republican. .| La Crosse. 
12|Patterson, George R. .. | Republican. .| Ashland. 8|Davidson, James H....|Republican. .|Oshkosh. 

13! Kline, Marcus C, L.1.. | Democrat... | Allentown. 9| Minor, Edward S......|Republican. .|Sturgeon Bay. 

14! Wright, Charles F..... Republican. .| Susquehanna. 10| Brown, Webster E.....|Republican. .| Rheinlander. 

! 5 Deemer, Elias. T Republican x Williamsport. 1113 mE John J.......|Republican. .|Chippewa Falls. 
ckerman, Chas. Di. | Democrat... | Milton. yoming. 

17|Mahon, T. M......... Republican. .!Chambersburg. *IMondell, Frank W..... Renublican. (Newcastle, 





Territorial Delegates—Hawaii, J. K. Kalanianaole,? R.; Oklahoma, B. S. Maguire! R.; New M 
F. Wilson, D.; Federico Degetau, 
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Dew York State Government. 


The Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are each elected for a term of two years. Each must be a 
citizen of the United States, 30 years of age, and must have been a resident of the State for five years 
preceding his election. The Supreme Court consists of 76 Justices. The State is divided into eight judicial 
districts and four judicial departments. The Appellate Division is composed of 22 Justices. The Court of 
Appeals consista of a Chief Justice and six Associate Justices, elected for a term of fourteen years. State 
Senators are elected for a term of two years, and members of the Assembly for one year each. 

The following is a list of New York State officials: 


Position, Name. Residence. | Salary. 
; | 

Governor «<...... e 0600000. 0600. e eeeeeeseegeeepee Benjamin B. Odell, Jr rc... ...o. e Newburg € 9 meu 4-9 679v $10,006 
Lieutenant-Governor .. .... ...o e€**».€6*»999000290929^9 Frank W. Higgins e RSR Se 0:07:00 8 Olean "um. 96... .... 5,000 
Secretary of State........ Macr duos se sins ¡TOÑO E. O Brien. «esc s vss J Plattsburg ` made is 5,000 
Deputy Secretary of State......... a ca BA, Mongin ME DES Waterloo .......... 4,000 
Comptroller as erger ee scans $a ce y wwe wes | Nathan N. Miller... vio x es .. e | Cortlandt ....... T 0 
Deputy 'Combtroller..........oooooooooo.oonoo... Otto Kelsey............... se Geneseo ............ 4,900 
State Treasurer ........... A A .... [John G. nt a e HBUEAIO- Exe as 5,000 
Deputy State Treasurer....... EE as D DAVIS. apa sd Palmyra ............ 4,000 
Attorney-General ........o.oooo.. e .. |John Cunneen........ REN Buffalo ua... 5,000 
First Deputy Attorney-General..... ge, E .... ICharles N. Bulger............. awepo E EC 4,000 
Second Deputy Attorney-General. ....... Reape ahi George F. o EE Pee te EE 4,000 
Superintendent Public Works...... ran tas |Charles S. Boyds d Ae ces uses M. [New York.. er 6,000 
Deputy Superintendent Public Works........ 20 |W. M. Meade...... Xa ears. Rochester .......... 4,000 
State Engineer and Surveyor.............. ees. . |Edward A. Bond. ............. Watertown ......... 5,000 
Deputy State Engineer and SHTESE PENS ena MM W. Pierson Judson............ OSWegO ev CN 4,000 
Superintendent aa Banks: ous drena e. |E. D. Kilburn. ir rr ens Malone ............ 7,000 
Deputy Superintendent of Banks................ George I. Skinner. ............ |n m 4,000 
Superintendent of Insurance... . |Francis Hendricks. ............ Syracuse veo ere 7,000 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance............. E. He Hunter escrita Poughkeepsie ....... 5,000 
State Architect i.e Ee eo ee una dE IQ. Lo HS omnee New York........... 1,500 
Adjutant-General. ........ lecce eere Brig-Gen, Nelson H. Henry..... New York........... 4,000 
Superintendent Public Buildings................. Robert J. Hill................ Newburg ........... 5,UUU 
Deputy Superintendent Public: Buildings......... Richard O Brien cosas [mih ee Ew dae 2,500 

Tax Commissioner .....oooooooooooooorooos»o.»o G. E Priest... v evo os Ithaca. aos ys 5,000 
Tax COHEN ee ee A J. E, Leaveraft. New York........... 5,000 
Tax Commissioner .., L, F. Stearns. .............ess Dunkirk A erh ed 5,000 
Labor Commissioner .............. eee John McMackin............... New York,.......... 3,500 
Deputy Labor Commissioner.................... John Wibal ce EER 2,506 
Excise Commissioner .............. eere Albert O. Briggi: oerte Canastota .......... 5,000 
Health Commissioner .....ooooooomomomomo.omo». Daniel Lewis.............. New York........... | 3,500 
Railroad Commissioner .....oooooomoo ooo. o... Jose FM, Bak M. Dickey............. Newburg ........... 8,000 
Railroad Commissioner ....o.ooooooooo room...» ere, 44 ERU Sets Owego .......... ee 8,000 
Railroad Commissioner ............ LOT W. Dinar isa Binghamton ........ 8,000 
Civil Service Commissioner................ eese E W. M. Collier: «2e oce sea Auburn ........ 3,000 
Civil Service Commissioner................... ... (Co W. POUND essa vine Ithaca erie os cio en : 3,000 
Civil Service Commissioner. . ww leq aude os d Be e EE Kingston ........... 3,000 
State Racing Commissioner. seee eee ee .... [August Delmont, New York........... dis 
State Racing Commissioner. su. John Sanford. ................ Amsterdam ......... | is 
State Racing Commissi0NMlT...o.oooooooooooo.... E, D. Morgan........... ros Westbury, L. I...... Eus 
Agricultural Commissioner ........... eere €. A. Wieting.............. .. |Cobleskill .......... 4,000 
Superintendent of Elections.. EE +11 |George W. Morgan............ New York........... - 5,000 
Deputy Superintendent. of Elections... L IIIN John F, Mayer............... « [New York........... 4,500 
Superintendent of Public Instruction........... .. |Charles R. Skinner............ Watertown ......... 5,000 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction..... D. E. Ainsworth............ s ess trece ee Si etre d scs eccle Y 
State Commission of Prisons............. esses John P. Joeckel.............. . [Auburn ............ 2,500 
State Commission of Prisons................... - {John G. Wickser.............. Buffalo 4.1. 5rd a . e... 
State Commission of Drisons ., eee ©. V, DOLIOS. seis olx ae vs db de Ee? Pr 
State Commission in Lunacy.................... William L. Parkhurst........ .. {Canandaigua ....... 5,000 
State Commission in Lunacy.................... Dr, Frederick Peterson......... New York........... 5,000 
State Commission in Lunacy................ e... Daniel N, Lockwood........... Buffalo ........ z... f 5, VOU 
EE a A o PU rl IVY 


List of Members of fhe Senate of the State of New York for 
1902 and 1903. 


























Dist. Name. Pols. Residence. Dist, Name, Pols. Residence, 
| 
1|Edward Bailey, Jr.....|Dem. Patchogue, 26|1 otham P. Allds..... Ren. | Norwich. 
2|Luke Keenan..... ++ +» |Dem.|Long Islard City, 21: S encer K, Warnick. .| Rep. | Amsterdam. 
3|*Thomas H. Cullen....|Dem.! Brooklyn, 256 President st. ]28|*Edgar T. Brackett. Rep. [Saratoga Springs. 
4| Thomas O. Whitlock...|Dem.[Brooklyn, 180 So. 9th st, 29|*James B. McEwan...|Rep. | Albany. 
5|*James H. McCabe.... Dem, Brooklyn, 125 William st. 30.* William D. Barnes... Rep, | Brainards, 
6| Walter C. Burton..... Dem, |'Brooklyn, 691 10th st. 31|*Spencer G. Prime. Rep. |Upper Jay. 
7|*Patrick H. X rene Dem, Brooklyn, 97 Berry st, Bal *George R. Malby.. | Rep. Ogdensburg. 
8| *Henry Marshall...... |Rep, |Brooklyn, 546 Madison st. 33| Walter L. Brown..... Rep. |Oneonta, 
9|*Joseph Wagner..... . «| Dem. | Brooklyn, 900 Bushwick ave. 34|W illiam Townsend... |Dem.! Utica. 
10|Daniel J. Riordan..... Dem, | New York, 29 Oliver st. 35¡*Elon R. Brown..... |Rep. |Watertown. 
11|John C. Fitzgerald.....|Dem.| New York, 38 East 4th st, 36|*Horace White..... . | Ren. |Syracuse, 
12|*Samuel J. Foley......| Dem.| New York, 439 Grand st. 3T | 'Francis H. Gates. .| Rep. | Chittenango, 
13| *Bernard F, Martin. Dem.|New York, 119 Waverley pl. 138 * George E. Green. Rep. | Binghamton, 
14|*Thomas F. Grady.....| Dem.| New York, 151 East 30th st, |39 ep usd M. Wilcox.| Rep. Auburn, 
15 *Nathaniel A. Elsberg. Rep. |New York, 105 East 57th st, |40|*Edwin C. Stewart. . Rep. |Ithaca, 
16|*Patrick F. Trainor....|Dem.| New York 327 West 42d st, |41|*Franklin D, Sherwood Rep, | Hornellsville. 





17|*Geo. W. Plunkitt.....|Dem.|New York, 323 West 51st st, |42|*John Raines. (Rep, |Canandaigud, 
18|*Victor J. Dowling.... |Dem.|New York, 344 East 57th st, |43¡*Merton E. Lewis. . | Rep. |Rochester. 
19|John W. Russell.......|Dem.|New York, 306 West 112th st, 44. *Wm. W. Armstrong. | Rep. | Rochester. 
20|James J. Frawley......|Dem.[ New York, 180 East 95th st. |45¡Irving L'Hommedieu. |Rep. | Medina. 





21|John A. Hawkins..... «| Dem.|New York, 601 East 139th st. |46| Frederick C. Stevens..|Rep. | Attica 

22| Francis M. Carpenter.. Rep. Mount Kisco. 47|*Henry W. Hill..... Rep. Buffalo, White Bldg. 
23|*Louis F. Goodsell.....|Rep. |Highland Falls. > AR *Sam'l J. Ramsperger. Dem, | Buffalo, 332 Emslie st, 
24|* Henry $. Ab eee! Rep. (Chatham, 49|*George A. Davis.. Rep. Lancaster. 

25| Frank J. Lefevre...... ! Rep. |New Paltz. 50! Albert T. Fancher....!Re . |Little Valley. 














* Re-elected. 
RECAPITULATION. ‘ 
Republicans Seege peeeëeéëeéeéegeeeegeeeeeeeeregeesgaggnssg PO +». eeeees SE ës sees eges Seege eeeeeeseeeeegéeeeeeg e 29 
Democrats e qq 9 e € ees Q9 €9€69094009999 9092092909 09»992€9999 co ..on.o.... - GéeegëeéegeteeeeeesseseeseesseseEeseeee 21 
Total.... "229€ owe eevee 9 9 9-9» BS Oe ee wee b 9.6.9 9 £»'9 9 * *" " 9". * 9e €* ee » «9 e geg D0990 959.08... 0.0.1... .2............. o0.010..0.0.0.0.0.. .0....0.. 50 


————— | 
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List of Members of tbe Hssembly of the State of Dew York for 1903 



































count), — Dist. | Name. Politics| Post Office Address, 
Albany uere mr e a 1 |*Charles W, Mead.............-.- .| Rep. |Albany. 
2 |*Abram S, Coons.............. .... | Rep. |Preston Hollow, : 
3 |Ellsworth CalT................. ... | Ind. i 
4 |*Wiliam J. Grattan........... ....| Rep. |Cohoes. i 
Alleghaly.. 6s wx rex *Jesse S, Phillips.............. ....| Rep. |Andover. | 
Broome .......ooooo.o.oo 1 ¡*James T. Rogerls.................. Rep. |Binghamton. | 
| 2 Lt red, E. TE cir da . | Rep. [Whitney Point, E 
Cattaraugus .......... ^j 1 (Theodore Hayden................. Rep. |Sandusky. ! 
; 2 |*James C. Sheldon................. Rep. |Randolph. i 
Cayuga 2: ao €x ERES | 1 iJ. W. HoDetdl..v. S evene cox ce ees Rep. j 
| 2 |*Charles J. Hewitt................. Rep. |Locke. i 
Chautauqua ............ 1 [Arthur C. Wade... II LIIIN Rep. 
| 2 j*S. Fred Nixon............. eere Rep. |Westficld. | 
Chemung ........... d... *Sherman Moreland. q. oooooooo.. Rep. |Van Etten. | 
Chenango ............- " MM *Edgar A. Pearsall................. Rep. |Oxford. i 
Clinton. ......... eese demas *H, W. Kappisees ewe reves ...| Rep, |Mooers. 
Columbia 2-99 o Ee SE. W. Scoville......... esee eee Rep. |Hudson. 1 4 
Cortlandt............ e [...... “Henry A. Dickinson..............-. Rep. |Cortlandt. | 
Delaware .....oooooooool... ..|*James R. Cowan.......... gj tie es Rep. |Hobart. 
Dutchess ............* . 1 [*John T. Smith............4%....... Rep. |Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
E 2 |Robert W. Chandler... Dem. í 
Erie .......... eee eee} 1 (Charles J. dunn... Dem, |Buffalo. 
2 “Robert A A vere IE Rep. |Buffalo. 
9- JAF. ug EE temere Dem. |Buftalo. | 
4 |*Charles V. Lepch. Dem. |Buffalo. ! 
5 |Charles F. Bro0ks................. Rep. ¡Buffalo. E 
6 j*George Ruehl.................... Rep. |Buftalo. i 
T lebt K. Patloh. c. err mrs enn Rep. |Tonawanuda, | 
8 (*Blijah. COO0K:..- EE EE Rep. |Hamburg. 
Essex ..... OI PEE MAS la James M. Graeff.: rt ex CES Rep. ¡Westport. | 
Franklin .............. se C. R. MathewWS.........ooooooo.o.oo. Rep. 
Fulton and Hamilton....|...... Frank C. AO ek KEREN Rep. ! 
Genesee ......... Al n *S. Percy Hooker........... eee Rep. |Le Roy. 
Greene ......ooooooo.. el ete ie wate *Charles E. NicholsS................ Rep. |Catskill, 
Herkimer .....oooooooomo oo... Abram B. Steele Rep. 
Jefferson ........... VEN 1 [*W. A. DENISON A vecti dere ues A Rep. ¡Ellisburg. | 
y 2 JJ E Da RUC iii ce os ye rg Below e Rep. | | 
Kings ....ooooomooo»»o. 1 ¡Thomas Q'Neil......... serrer Rep. !Brooklyn. | 
2 |*John MeKeown.... cicero eon Dem. |Brooklyn. ! 
3 [Thomas P. Reilly.................. Dem. ¡Brooklyn. | 
A |*J. E, Bulwinkel................. . | Dem. |Brooklyn. 
5 [*F, C. Metcalfe........oooooooo.»». Dem. |Brooklyn. | 
6 |*Frank J. Ulrich.................. Dem. |Brooklyn. i 
7 |*Willam Reegan, ees Dem. |Brooklyn. 
S |*Johbn €. VEER E 6 wow de bacon Dem. |Brooklyn. 
9 j*'James J. Keh0€........ooooooo... Dem. |Brooklyn. 
10 ¡Frank Cothren. gies fase sess Rep. |Brooklyn. 
11 ,*W.S.Bhanahban....4... cocos. Dem. |Brooklyn. 
12 [Oscar F. Thonet................... Rep. |Brooklyn. 
13 ¡*T, F. Mathews. .....ssssesssesses Dem. , Brooklyn. 
Lë |*John B, Ferre. wh NEE Dem | Brooklyn. 
15 j*Hary H, Dale... 5459 aos Dem. |Brooklyn. 
16 |Richard €, Perry................. .| Rep. Brooklyn. 
IT —C*E C. DONDE ve cere Diet Rep. |Brooklyn. | 
18 Isi D. Remsen. ........sossnonnnoo Rep. |Brooklyn. | 
19 I*John Wolf............ eene ...| Dem. |Brooklyn. | 
20 |*Louis J. Zettler............o...... Dem. |Brooklyn. 
21 ¡*Edward A, Miller................. Dem. |Brooklyn. i 
(Én DEE Sl es H E, Slocum... seri oe ep. 
Livingston ............ Sat Seas *William Y. Robinson.............. Rep. |Nunda. 
Madison .............. Mesh Robert J. Fish............... eee ep. 
Monroe isos ae ore 1 |*Martin DaviS...........oooooooo.. Rep. |Rochester Junction, 
2 IG E. Ogden....... eee ooo pon»... ep | 
3 10. E. Callahan aa wee Rep. 
4 |*John Pallace, JT.........ooooooo».o. Dem. |Brockport, 
Montgomery ..........|...... William B. Charles................ ep 
Weed EECH EEN be SE CO ee Ree Rep. 
New York............ DI 1 iT. B. Coughing «vea arcas Dem. |New York City. 
2 IA E. Smith........... eere eee ...| Dem. ¡New York City. | 
9- LA. J- Barretti cd cia s Dem. |New York City. i 
4 j|*Wiliam H. Burns........o....... Dem. |New York City. 
D |*E. HR. Riunch...... oie arces Rep. |New York City. ; 
6 |Charles Anderson............ eee Dem. |New York City. ; 
7 (*Peter P. Sherry......... eee Dem. |New York City. i 
8 |P.E.Siegelstein............... ee Dem. |New York City. | 
9 |P. H. Bird............... EE Dem. |New York City. | 
10 |William Sohmer........oooooooo... Dem. |New York City. | 
11: tweet oo ois. iem vin ww Near Dem. |New York City. 
12 IER. Rosenstein... 6. NENNEN RENE Dem. |New York City. | 
19 j*J. C. Hackett... ry eO. | Dem. |New York City. 
14 JA. ©. Wiegand........ooooooonoo.. Dem. |New York City. 
15 oa. J. MeManus......oooooooooooo. Dem. |New York City. 
16 |*Samuel Drince. Dem. |New York City. 
17 "John B. Curry even iu TRENT Dem. | New York City. 
18 PG. P Richter i... da yes Dem. ¡New York City. 
19 [*C. ie Bostwick.........ooooooo.o.o. Rep. |New York City. 
2 P. L. Fitzsimona............. ees Dem. ¡New York City. 
21 ¡Joseph H. Adams.............. eee Rep. |New York City. 
22 |*W. H. Hornidge. i... os ws caw ee os Dem. |New York City. 
23. |J. T. Newcomb... ees mr ve ees Rep. |New York City. 
24 |J. S. Carew. cae 6 tate iene a Ede ...| Dem. |New York City. 
20 |P. Prentice... cre sa Rep. |New York City. 
26 {Charles Leopold. ............ eese Dem, |New York City. 
21 |*G. B. AgneW.......o.ooooo.. P CAD Rep. |New York City. 
28 |Emanuel S. Cahn........ Ke a Rd eee Dem. |New York City. 
29 |F..E. Perham..... ECK Rep. |New York City. 
30 |*G. A. Litthaver........oooooo.ooo»o. Dem. |New York City. 
31 JE. H. Wallace... eure i d ES Rep. |New York City. 
32- Julius Brosen.... o tanos ss Dem. |New York City. 
33 |*James O. Farrell..... uz E Dem. |New York City. 
34 |*William J. Ellis............. eese. Dem. |New York City. 
35 |*Peter J. Everett........ooooooo... Dem. |New York City. 
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MEMBERS NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY, 1903.—Continued. 





. County | | Dist.| ^ ^ ^ Name. . | |Politicsi Post Office Address. 
Niagara «2 99 enn "e 4 e ut o: o iba Rep. E 
' ohn H. Leggett............... e ep. Vjagara Falls. 
Oneida 00... E DE E E E E eee 1 T, À, Mortimer. eeesevusereeeve spe eg Dem. Utica, , 
: Nu E mires SA A Ee f Dem. = 
obn C, Evans... eve eh EEN ep. ome, 
Onondaga ........o..o.. 1 ¡FrankX. Wood................... Rep. 
2 |E. Schoeneck........... SC Oe rss KE Rep. 
83 |*M. L., OBdlh,. sese rio eats Rep. |Syracuse. 
4 |*Fred W. Hammond.............. .| Rep. |Syracuse, 
Ontario ....... eooorooocrlor... dean L. Burnett............... ee Rep. |Canandaigua, 
Orange e 90/9790 9 *" 9 9-99 9 .. 1 *John Orr. Seeeeeseeeeeegsneeeeese Rep. Orr’s Mil e 
2 |*Louis Bedell..............oo..... Rep. |Goshen, 
Orleans enee, *Charles S, Bridgeman............. Rep. |Kendall, 
Oswego eresse’ ^*^! 229 ` 1 *Thomas D. Lewis EE Rep. Fulton, 
| 2 . G. Whitney. dE EE Ce Rep. 
Otsego ......... fent TET *John B. Conkling............ eee Rep. |Cooperstown, 
Putnam .......7.... «|... ...]*John R. Yale...... $340 qaa di ...| Rep. |Brewsters, 
Queens ....... enn l SE ar. sud! ais DARE Dem. Corona, 
illiam H. POOUSG 1.3. Sero ep. 
Rensselaer ............. 1 |F.L.Stevens.......... eee nnn Rev. 
x M aoe e Ee Dem 
h . A, D8rdner.,, seseerosenso ae ep. 
eee IDEM George Bechtel.................... Dem. |Staten Island, 
SCT Law eset tt ]11i»..qMatthew Hurd.........o.....oooo... Rep. l 
. 4awrence.... eee d 1 l*Charle 8. Plank.................. Rep. |Waddington, 
2 ¡*Edwin A. Merritt, Jr............. «| Rep. |Potsdam. 
Saratoga ........ CHEWY v [m a was *George H. Whitney............. +. | Rep, |Mechanicsville, 
Schenectady ........... ón *William W, Wemple.............. Rep. |Schenectady. 
Schoharie ......... o... pee *George M. Palmer............... . | Dem, |Cobleskill, 
Schuyler voce CES enn *Olin T, Nye...... Wu AR NA ex FS Rep. |Watkins. 
Seneca ........ e. qst PLNS John F, Crosby... ces onc kh ret Rep. 
Steuben .....oooo.o. o... rco LE |*Frank O, Platt yo ya enn s; ep, |Painted Post, 
2 |J. E. B. SanteO...ciccociosn caros ep. 
Suffolk ......... REEERE 1 |*Willis A. Reeve..... pM oA ...| Rep. |Patchogue. 
2 |*Orlando Hubbs................... Rep. ¡Central Islip, 
Sullivan ............... mu . .|*John F, Simpson.............. ..| Rep. jHurleyville, 
Tioga DER ERN Kaes een *Edwin S. Hanford................o Rep. |Waverly. 
Tompkins .......... EE *George E. Monroe............. ee Rep. |Dryden. 
Ulster qevkseeneset iru hes 1 j*Charles T. Coutadt................ Rep. |Kingston, 
2 (William D. Cunningham........... Rep. 
Warren .....ccccccccccelsccses *Loyal L. DaviS............. SE Rep. |Glens Fglls, 
Washington ............]|......|*William H. Hughes.............. .| Rep. |Granville, 
hou eege E *Addison P, Smith,............... Rep. |Savannah. 
Westchester ......... M | deo N. Rigby.. eseese ..«..| Rep. 
2 |*J. M. Wainwright................ -| Rep. (Bee, 
8 |*James K. Apgar............. e. .| Rep. ¡Peekskill, 
Wyoming *- "0906929090999 bc... o Elmer E. Charles Spee ss ee ae (RW Rep. | 
Yates ......]*Cyrus €. Harvey...... "EN o..| Rep. [Penn Yan, 





......o 6... ..<0000009 
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*Re-elected 


Political Committees in tbe State of Dew York. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE. 
d Frane campbell; Steuben County, chairman; John N. Carlisle, Jefferson County, secretary; John A. 
Mason, clerk. 


Dist. | Dist. 
1. John J. Kenney, New Brighton. 26. Elliot Danforth, Bainbridge. 
2. Joseph Cassidy, Long Island City. 27. J. H. Brown, Summit, Schoharie County. 
3. Hugh McLaughlin, 163 Remsen st., Brooklyn. 28. James H. Glavin, Waterford. 
4. John W. Webber, 31 Belvidere st., Brooklyn. 29. Patrick E. McCabe, Albany. 
5. William A. Doyle, 261 58th st., Brooklyn. 30. David Morey, 573 1st st., Troy. 
6. James Shevlin, 69 8th ave., Brooklyn. 31. Jeremiah T. Finch, Glens Falls. 
7. P. H. McCarren, 169 Wythe ave., Brooklyn. 82. George Hall, Ogdensburg. 
8. John L. Shea, 278 Jefferson ave., Brooklyn. 83. Clinton Beckwith, Herkimer. 
9. Edward Glinnen, 64 Herbert st., Brooklyn. 34. John H. Flannigan, North Bay. 
10. Daniel E. Finn, 569 Broome st., N. Y. City. vo. John N. Carlisle, Watertown. 
11. Timothy D. Sullivan, 211 Bowery, N. Y. City. 36. John Dunfee, Dunfee Building, Syracuse. 
12. John T. Oakley, 412 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 37. Charles N. Bulger, Oswego. 
13. Patrick H. Keahon, 335 West 15th st., N. Y. City. 38. Henry G. Jackson, Binghamtoh. 
14. Charles F. Murphy, 322 E. 21st st., N. Y. City. 89. Charles F. Rattigan, 29 Clark st., Auburn. 
15. Francis B. Harrison, 876 5th ave., N. Y. City. 40. Daniel Sheehan, Elmira. 
16. Geo. F. Scannell, 128 East 31st st., N. Y. City. 41. Frank Campbell, Bath, Steuben County. 
17. Daniel F. McMahon, 356 West 55th st., N, Y. City. 42. Charles A. Lux, Clyde. 
18. Thomas J. Dunn, 321 East 68th st., N. Y. City. 43. W. F. Balkam, Rochester. 
19. Harry C. Hart, 437 East 84th st., N. Y. City 44. Jacob Gerling, Rochester. 
20. Thos. F. McAvoy, 456 West 153d st., N. Y. City. 45. Geo. W. Batten, Lockport. 
21. Louis F. Haffen, 647 Courtland ave., N. Y. City. 46. Frank W. Brown, Warsaw. 
22. Michael J. Walsh, Yonkers. 47. John J. Kennedy, Buffalo. 
23. Michael McCabe, Haverstraw. 48. Vacant. 
24. James Purcell, Valatie. 49. Henry Burgard, 560 Walden ave., Buffalo, 
25. Ira M. Black, Kingston. 50. Thos. H. Dowd, Salamanca. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

John N. Carlisle, chairman: Hugh McLaughlin, Charles F. Murphy, John D. Crifamins, Thomas M. Mulry, 
Lewis Nixon, Frederick Cook, Herbert B. Bissell, Arthur A. McClean, John J. Kennedy, George Hall, Frank 
Campbell, ex-officio; John A. Mason, secretary. - 

REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE. 

George W. Hunn, Binghamton, chairman; Reuben L. Fox, Oneonta, secretary; Edwin A. McAlpin, treas- 

urer. 


Dist. | Dist. 

1. William M. McKinney, Northport. | 9. Charles H. Murray, 115 Broadway, New York. 

2. Harry Jaquillard, 289 South 3d st., Brooklyn. 10. Ferdinand Eidman, 51 7th st., New York. 

8. L. M. Swasey, 42 Herkimer st., Brooklyn. 11. Clarenee W. Meade, 348 West 23d st., New York. 
4. William Watson, 231 Warwick st., Brooklyn. 12. Smith Pine, 1164 3d ave., New York. 

b. F. J. H. Kracke, 11 Kenmore place, Brooklyn. 13. Robert C. Morris, 135 Broadway, New York. 

6. Charles S. Devoy, 137 14th st., Brooklyn. 14. John H. Gunner, 532 East 82d st., New York. 

1. Michael J. Dady, 40 Court st., Brooklyn. 5. Lemuel E. Quigg, 100 Broadway, New York. 


1 
8. Cornelius Van Cott, 77 Washington place, N. Y. 16. Frank Raymond, 1900 Lexington ave., New York. 


^ —— e 
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Dist. \ Dist. 


. Samuel Strasbourger, 2152 7th ave.. New Yor 
. William H. Ten Eyck. 679 East 135th st., N. 
. William L. Ward, Port Chester. 
Louis F. Goodsell, Highland Falls. 
. Louis F. Payn, Chatham. 
Isaac V. Baker, Jr., Comstock. 
. William Barnes, Jr., Albany. 
. Reuben L. Fox, Oneonta. 
W. W. Worden, Saratoga Springs. 
. Walter C. Witherbee. Plattsburgh. 
21. Thomas Wheeler, Utica. 
John T. Mott, Oswego. 


k. 
Y. 


29. Francis Hendricks, Syracuse. 
30. George W. Dunn, Binghamton. 
31. Anson S. Wood, Wolcott. 
. George W. Aldridge, Rochester. 
. J. Sloat Fassett, Elmira. 
. Timothy E. Ellsworth, Lockport. 
. John Grimm. Jr., 443 Michigan st., Buffalo. 
. William C. Warren, Buffalo. 

George H. Witter, Wellsville. 


31. 
Additional Member: 


Charles W. Anderson, 203 West 100th st., N. Y. 


e MH SC UEM UEM to PAE E E euer uel ÉL ee Uc 
REPUBLICAN STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


William Barnes, Jr., chairman; Reuben L. Fox, secretary; George W. 
ridge, W. C. Warren, Francis Hendricks, Cornelius Van Cott, T. E. 
John T. Mott, C. 


J. Sloat Fassett, Lemuel E. Quigg, 


Dunn,.E. A. McAlpin, G. W. Ald- 
Ellsworth, R. C. Morris, M. J. Dady, 


W. Meade, Louis F. Payn, I. V. Baker, Jr.; W. H 


Ten Eyck, W. W. Worden, Thomas Wheeler, F. J. H. Kracke. 


PROHIBITION STATE COMMITTEE. 
J. H. Durkee, chairman, 381 Central ave., Rochester; E. C. Long. secretary, Fultonville: J. A. Hart- 


man, treasurer, Albion; Francis E. Baldwin, Elmira; W. T. Wardwell, 
keepsie; Rev. C. C. French, East Greenwich; J. Kline, 


New York: Dr. M. Downing, Pough- 
Keuka College; L. Hoag, West New Brighton. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE. 


Henry L. Slobodin, secretary, 64 East Fourth st., New York City; Leonard D. Abbott, H. C. Bowerman, 
Chris. Bub, Charles L. Furman, Godfrey Lehner, Emil Neppel, I. Phillips, Herman Reich. 


SOCIALIST LABOR STATE COMMITTEE. 


Hugo 


Vogt, recording and corresponding secretary; Henry Kuhn, financial secretary-treasurer; Max 


g 
Forker, Patrick Murphy, Alfred C. Kihn, Justus Ebert, Stephen D. Cooper. 


Che Primary Law of Dew York State. 


The Primary Law of the State of New York was 
finally amended by the Legislature of 1901, and has 
for its object the granting to every registered voter 
the right to enroll with any political party with 
which he wishes to affiliate, for the purpose of taking 
part in the primaries of tbat party for the ensuing 
year. Every person registering as a voter is provided 
with an envelope and secret ballot by the clection 
inspectors. On this ballot he marks with a cross the 
party for which he has preference, and seals the bal. 
lot in the envelope, which is indorsed by the in- 
spectors. The envelopes are opened one week after 
election, and the political preference of the voter is 
marked in the enrollment books opposite his name. 





Any voter may enroll with a party fter he has 
registered by filing an affidavit with the custodian 
of primary records, and eny person coming of age 
after the time set for registration may also enroll 
his name by affidavit. 

The time set for the annual primary day is the 
seventh Tuesday before the day of a general election, 
except in the case of Presidential elections, when the 
time set is the tenth Tuesday. 

A primary is also held in March of a Presidential 
year for the election of delegates to a State conven- 
tion, which in turn elects delegates to a national 
convention for the nomination of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 


Sate Deposit Companies of Rew York. 


Name of Company. City Location. | Capital. 
Albany Safe Deposit and Storage Company........|Albany........... Lodge st., corner Maiden lane... $0000 
American Safe Deposit Company............o.o..... New York........ 501 Fifth ave........... Ek xax 00,000 
Atlantic Safe Deposit Company.............. Se wel New York........ 4 all st...... e ,00 
Bankers’ Safe Deposit Company......... PROS discs .. e| New York......../2 Wall st...... AA ....| 100,000 
Broadway Safe Deposit Company.............. es New York........ 565 Broadway........... eee 100,000 
Brcoklyn City Safe Deposit Company............. e| Brooklyn......... 177 Montague St.......... ......| 100,000 
Colonial Safe Deposit Company............ See Ee «|New York........ 220 Broadway.......... een 100,000 
Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Compauy....... was NEW YOTE sid ves 190 Fifth ave.............. e... | 100,000 
Franklin Safe Deposit Company.............. . e e e| Brooklyn. oua 164 Montague st........... ee 100,000 
Garfield Safe Deposit COMPANY.. ............ e. se| New York........ 15 West Twenty-third st........ 150, 
Knickerbocker Safe Deposit Company............. New York........ 234 Fifth BY6i cias 100,000 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company...... Sa. dd s ....|[New York........ 32 East Forty-second st......... 1,000,009 
SCH Island Safe Deposit Company......... ob xd Brooklyn......... Clinton and Fulton sts.......... 100,300 
Madison Safe Deposit Compandy.....ooocoooooo..... New York........|208 Fifth ave............... ...| 100,000 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company......... dco os New York........ 120 Broadway............. e. ..| 800,000 
Merchants' Safe Deposit Company......... (xe e v a eX New York........ 260 West Broadway............. 100,000 
Metropolitan Safe Deposit Company.............. New York........ 3 East Fourteenth st........... 100,000 
National Safe pepe COMPaby «oko sor Seeks seas New York........ 32 Liberty st........ Rss E ao Ra erg 200,000 
New Amsterdam Safe Deposit Company........... New York........ 1415 BroadWay............o..o... 125,000 
New Rochelle S:fe Deposit Company............. New Rochelle..... 266 Main st............ rer au 10,000 
New York Produce Exchange Safe Deposit Company.|New York........ | Whitehall and Stone sts......... 150,000 
ueens County Safe Deposit Company............ Long Island City.. | Borden ave. and Front st........ 10,00 
afe Deposit Company.......oooooooomooommoo»o»o»o (New York........ 140 Broadway........ eere 100,900 
Security Safe Deposit CompadJ........oooooooo.o. Buffalo........... 1 Ellicott square........... Ss 0,0 
Standard Safe Deposit Company.................. New York........ 25 Broad st............ OE 200,000 
United States Safe Deposit Company............. New York........ Broadway. cor. Seventy-third st..| 100,000 


Pawnbrokers in tbe State of Dew York. 


Sec. 5. Every pawnbroker shall, at the time of 
each loan, deliver to the person pawning or pledging 
any goods, article or thing a memorandum or note 
signed by him, containing the substance of the entry 
required to be made in his ! ook by the last preceding 
section, and no charge shall be made or received by 
any pawnbroker for such entry, memorandum or note. 

Sec. 7. No vawnbroker shall ask, demand or re- 
ceive any greater rate of Interest than 3 per cent per 
month, or eny fraction of a month, for the first six 
months, and 2 per cent per month for each succeeding 


mon:h, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of one 
hundred dollars, or than 2 per cent per month for the 
first six months, and 1 per eent per month for each 
succeeding month on any loan exceding the sum of 
one hundred -ollars. 

Sec. 8. No pawnbroker sball sell any pawn or 
pledge until'the same shall have remained one year 
in his possession, and all such sales sball he at 
public auctíon, and not otherwise, and shall be con- 
ducted by licensed auctioneers of the city where the 
business shall be carried on, or of an adjoining city. 
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Officials of Dew York State from 1623 to 1903. 


GOVERNORS, ETC. 
| | ecte O Beete 














COLONIAL. Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov....... Jeep 12. 1769 
Adrian JO IS: iS | eI 1623|| Earl of Dunmore........o.o.oooooooo..o. Oct. 19,1770 
Cornelius Jacobzen Mey............... pe 1621|| William fron, eere eee July 9, 1111 
William Verhulst............... eee pe... 16238|| Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov....... |April 7,1774 
Peter Minuit.......ooooooooomooooooo»o iMay 4, 1626|| William Try0D..........ooooooooo.o.... June 28, 1775 
Wouter Van Twiller.. AREE SEED HI | April 1633||James Robertson..................... Mar. 23, 1780 
William Kieft......ooooooo...oo......¡Mar. 28, 1638|| Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov............ April 17, 1783 
Petrus Stuyvesant. SE Ee IMay 11, 1617/|| Peter Van Brugh Livingston........... May 23, 1775 
Richard NicollS.......o.......... eee. Sept. 8, 1654 Provincial Congress. etc. 
Francis Loyvelace......ooooooooo ooo... Aug. 17, 1668|| Nathaniel Woodhull, President pro tem.|Aug. 28, 1775 
Cornelis Evertse, Jr., and a council of), -4|| Abraham Yates. Jr.. President pro tem.|Nov. 2, 1775 
STORE MORTUUS RUNE PUEDE Aug. 12, 1672| Nathaniel Woodhull.................- Dec. 6.1715 
Anthony Colve....... eee Sept. 19, 1673 Jobn Harding. President pro tem...... Dec. 16,1775. 
Edmond Andros............... eee eee Nov. 10, 1671|| Abraham Yates, Jr., President proteni|Aug. 10,1776 
Anthony Brockholles, Com.-in-Chief....|Nov. 16. 1677 | Abraham Yates, Jr.. -................l: Aug. 28. 1776 
Sir Edmond Andros, Knt.............- . ong, T, 16:18! | Peter R. Livingston.............. ees Sept. 26.1716 
Anthony Brockholles, Com.-in-Chief....|*Jan. 13. 1681 Abraham Ten Broeck................. Mar. 6,1777 
Thomas Dongan. esses Aug. 27, 1683|| Leonard Gansevoort, President pro tem |April 18, 1777 
Sir Edmond Andro8S................... Aug. 11.1688 |Pierre Van Cortlandt, President Council 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov.......... Oct. UPC BEST RP CRONACA May 14,1771 
Jacob Leisler............... eese dos June 3, 1059) STATE. 
Henry Sloughter............... esses (Mar. 19, 1691!|George Clinton... July 9, 1777 
Richard Ingoldesby, Com.-in- Chief..... ¡July 26, we Jon: E EE ECG April, 1195 
Benjamin Fletcher.................... ¡Aug. 30, 16 2'|George t CHACON A eU exon ELLA April, 1801 
Earl of Bellomont..........oooooo.o.o.. ¡April 13, 1698. Morgan Lewis... April, 1804 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov.............. ¡May 17, 1699 ' Daniel D. TomMpkinS...........oooo.o.oo. 4 April, 1807 
Earl of Bellomont.............ooo..... ¿July — 24, 1700 John Tayler.........: Be nog quo REC Pd Mar., 1817 
Col. William Smith............... eee (Mar. 5, 1701||De Witt Clinton... 1817 
Col. Abraham De Peyster............. 1 to Joseph C. YateS........oo.oooooooooo.. Nov. 6, 1822 
Col. Peter Sehuyler................... LU May 19. 1701| De Witt ClintON......oooooooomomm...o Nov. 3, 1824 
John Nanfan, Lleut.-Gov.............. May  19,1701'| Nathaniel Pitcher............... esee ‘Feb. 11. 1828 
Lord Cornbury......... eee May 3, 1702; Martin Van Buren... "Nov. 5. 18?8 
Lord Lovelace........... eese eee ‘Dec. 18, 1708'| Enos T. Throop..........-.. seen 'Mar. 12, 1829 
Peter Schuyler, President............. May 6, 1709;| William L. Marey........o.oooooooo... Nov. 1, 1832 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lient.-Gov........ [May 9, 1709| William H. Seward..........oo.oo.... iNov. 7. 1838 
Peter Schuyler, Presiaent............. May 25,1109, William C. DGouck. Nov. 8, 1842 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov.. . ¡June 1, 1709 | Silas Wright.............oooooooooo». ISO? 5, 1844 
Gerardus Beekman, President.......... ‘April 10, L779 ! John Young. «......oooooooom... .. ..|Nov. 3. 1846 
Robert Hunter............ es ONES June 14,1710 ¡Hamilton Fish................o.oo.... Nov. 7, 1848 
Peter Schuyler, President.............. July i 1719,; Washington Hunt..............o..o... Nov. 5, 1850 
William Burnet..... Ws desig ad rg ceris Sept. , 1729) Horatio SeyM0UT.........o.o.ooo.o... ... (uge, 2. 1852 
John Montgomerle.............. ooo... ¡April 15. 1728'| Myron H. Clark..........oo.oooooo.oo... Nov. 7. 1854 
Rip Van Dam, President. en nnn July — 1. 1731:|John A. King... Nov. 4. 1856 
William Cosby......... Wee 'Aug. — 1. 1732: | Edwin D. Morgan... Nov. 2. 1858 
George Clarke, President.............. Mar. 10. 1736 | Horatio Seymour. .......ssesssssenen Nov. 4, 1862 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov............. Oct. 30, 1736 | Reuben E. FentoN...................., Nov. 8, 1864 
George Clinton... ..... ccc cece oo mo...» ‘Sept. , 1743 |John T. Hoëman, . INov. 3. 1868 
Sir Danvers Osborne, Bart............. Oct. 10 1753 ¡John A. Dix........ RR Berea ee Nov. 5, 1872 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov.......... Oct. 12,1755 ¡Samuel J. Tilden................ eee. Nov. 3, 1874 
Sir Charles Hardy, Knt............... ‘Sept. 3, 1755 Lucius Robinson............... ooo... Nov. 1, 1876 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov.......... June 3. 1751,| Alonzo B. Cornell................... Nov. 4, 1879 
Cadwallader Colden, President......... Aug. 4. 1760 | Grover Cleveland.........ooooooooo.o.. Nov. 1, 1882 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov........ Aug.e S, 1761 |David B. Hill........................ Jan. 6, 1885 
Robert Monckton, eese. Oct. 26, 1761 | Roswell P. Flower................ ee Nov. 3. 1891 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov........ Nov. 18, 1761 | Levi P. Morton........ (Eb aaa fe xcu Nov. 6. 1894 
Robert Monckton, ,,, eee een ¡June 14.1762 | Frank S. Black.............ooooooo.o.. Nov. 3, 1896 
! Cadwallader Colden, 'Lieut.-Gov....... «(June 23, 1763 | Theodore Roosevelt..........o........ Nov. 8, 1898 
Sir Henry Moore, Bart................ Nov. 13,1765 | Benjamin B. Odell, Jr................ Nov. 6, 1900 
LIEUTENANT- GOVERN ORS, 
Elected. 1 Elected. 
Pierre Van Cortlandt................. 1777 |Ibunilton Fishy conan Nov., 1847 
Stephen Van Rensselaer............... 1795 | George W. Patterson............. e Nov., 1848 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer.............. 1801 | Sanford E. Church................. eee Nov., 1850 
John Broome............. eee eee ree e 1804:| Henry J. Raymond................ eee Nov., 1854 
John Tayler....... ———— I Jan. 29. 1811|| Henry R. Selden............ ..... wl TOv., 1856 
De Witt Clinton............... cere eee April, 1811|| Robert Campbell................ esee NOY., 1858 
John Tayler...... à vis afe e e pe Duce EE 1813| David R. Floyd Jones................. Nov., 1862 
Erastus RKOoOL... usas seso Nov., 1822¡|'Thomas G. Alvord. eese Nov., 1864 
James Tallmadge..................... Nov., 1824|| Stewart L. Woodford................. Noy., 186€ 
Nathaniel Pitcher.................... Nov., 1826!| Allen C. Beach............... ...oo.. Nov., 1862 
Peter R. LivingstoD................... Feb. 16, 1828'| John C. Robinson.......... Apis a Nov., 1872 
Charles DayaD........oooooooooooo.o.o... Oct. 1, 1828'| William Dorsheimer.................. Nov., 1814 
Enos T. ThrOOD... 0x56 e's ged ive can Nov., 1828 | George G. Hoskins................... e LN OS, 1819 
Charles Stebbins...................... Mar. 12, 1829 | David B. Hill...................... e. Nov., 1882 
William M. Oliver.................... Jan. 5, 1830 | Dennis McCarthy..................... Jan. 6, 1885 
Edward P. Livingston.................,Nov., 1830'| Edward F. Jones........oo.oooooomo... Nov., 1885 
John TPACY: ada souci esa oe o Y NS «¡Nov., 1832:' William F. Sheehan.......o..o.o...... | NOY., 1891 
Luther Bradish....................... ¿Noy., 1838:: Charles T. SaxtoD...........o..o.....<.. ‘NOW, 1894 
Daniel S. Dickinson....... E E bl ‘Nov., 1842'| Timothy L. Woodruff................. Nov., 1896 
Addison Gardiner.................. ee. Nov., 18944 ¡| Frank W. Higgins............. buie di 1902 
! SECRETARIES OF STATE, 
AA ea OSS SSS __f_Appointed. ` 
John Morin Scott, Mar. 13.1778 |Thomas TDilotson. ee nnn Feb. 16, 1807 
Lewis Allaire Scott................... Oct.  23,1789|| Elisha Jenkins. ............ cece wees Feb. 1, 1898 
Daniel Hale, e ane deed a NNN rn Mar. 24,1793||Daniel Hale... ...|Feb. 2, 1810 
Thomas TillotsoDn..................... Aug. 10, 1801]| Elisha Jenkins................... ee. , (Feb, 1. 1811 


Elisha Jenkins...............7....... Mar. 16, 1806]| Jacob Rutsen Van Rensselaer........ ..|Feb. . 23. 1813 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE.—Continued. 

















E ENE tr Appointed. | A OE A ADAMS Elected. 
Peter B. Porter... ... tas rado Feb. 16, 1815'| David R. Floyd Jones................. Nov. 8, 1859 
Robert B. Tillotson................... Feb. 12,1816, Horatio Ballard................... (e. |Nov. 5, 1861 
Charles D. Cooper.................... April 16, 1817|| Chauncey M. Depew.................. Nov. 3, 1863 
John Van Ness Yates................. April, 1818|| Francis C. Barlow.................. Nov. 1, 1865 
Azariah C. FiBgg... oro e rrr EX April 13, 1826 || Homer A. NelsoD..............ooo.o.o.. Nov. 5, 1867 
Jobn A. DIE: escort ECKE April 1, 1833|| G. Hilton Scribner.................... Nov. 7, 1871 
John C. Spencer... April 4, 1839|| Diedrich Willers, Jr........... ARENA Nov. 4, 1873 
Samuel Young................. eee April  7,1842||Jobn Biëelog Nov. 2, 1815 
Nathaniel S. Benton.................. April 3,1845|| Allen C. Beach..............ooo.o.oo.o.. Nov. — 6,1877 
Elected. Joseph B. Carr............o..oooo o... Nov. 4,1879 
i Christopher Morgan............... +» ef NOV. 2, 1847 || Frederick Cook.................. oo... |Nov. 3, 1885 
: Henry S. Randall................. eee NOV. 4, 1851|| Frank Rice..... Ree eu nauis we ga e -|Nov. 5, 1889 
| Elias W. Leavenworth................ Nov. 8,1853 || John Palmer.........oooo.ooooooo.ooo.. Nov. 7,1893 
Joel T. Headley..... eee veins hn Nov. T, 1855|| John T. McDonough................... Nov. 8, 1895 
Gideon J. Tucker........ EAE UE Nov. 3, 1857|| John F. O'Bried...........oooooooo... 1902 
| COMPTROLLERS. 
| --——_ NN _  _ _ EE  _ _ _ _ _—__—_n—_—_—_ _—_ _—__—_— 
- | Appointed. à Elected, 
| Samuel JoneS.........oooooooooooo.o... Mar. 15, 1797|| Robert DennistoN..............o..o.o.. Nov. 8, 1859 
| John V. HOOD ed os Mar. 12, 1800!| Lucius Robinsod............. oo... .... Nov. 5, 1861 
Elisha Jenkins. Aug. 10, 1801|| Thomas Hillbouse................... e Nov. 7, 1865 
Archibald McIntyre..................- Mar. 26, 1806|| William F. Allen..................... Nov. 5, 1867 
Jobn PER aa Feb. 12, 1821}| Asher P. NicholS...............o.o.o.... June 14, 1870 
William L. Marecy.................... Feb. 13, 1823|| Nelson K. Hopkins................. ‘Nov. 7, 1871 
| Silas Wright, dp. eer NEEN Ee e e Jan. 27, 1829|| Lucius Robinson.............. eee eee Nov. 2, 1875 
Azariah C. Flag8..................... Jan. 11, 1834|| Frederic P. Olcott.................... Jan. 1, 1877 
Bates Cook... Feb. 4, 1839|| James W. Wadsworth................. Nov. 4,1879 
John A. Collet,.. ox E ieee a eed Jan.  27,1841||Ira Davenport...........o.oooooooon.. ¡Nov. 8, 1881 
Azariah C. Flagg.................. ... (Feb. 7, 1842¡| Alfred €. Chapin..................... Nov. 6, 1883 
Elected. Edward Wemple..............o...o.o.o... Nov. 8, 1887 
Millard Fillmore................... e Nov. 2, 1847|| Frank Campbell................... ccee Nov. 9, 1891 
Washington ¡A Rx .. (Feb. 17, 1849|| James A. RobertS.....................¡Nov. 4. 1893 
Philo C. Fuller ud corras Dee. 18, 1850)| William J. MorgaD........oooooooo... Nov. 8, 1898 
John C. Wrigbt.................... + +. UN OS, 4, 1851|| Theodore P. Gilman.......... gale hase apace Sept. 10, 1900 
James M. Cook, eese Nov. 8, 1853|| Erastus €. Knight.................... Nov. 6,. 1900 
Lorenzo BurroW8S............oo.ooooo.o. Nov. 1,1855|| Nathan Miller..... i99 2 quá ife E: (Dec. 30, 1901 
Sanford E. Church.................... Nov. 3, 1857 
STATE TREASURERS. 
] Appointed. f Elected. 
Peter B. Livingston................... Sept. 17, 1776| Alvab Hunt..............- ..o..0.....|[Nov. 2, 1847 
Gerardus Baneker.................... April 1,1778| James M. Cook... Nov. 4, 1851 
Robert McClallen................. eee Mar. 16, 1798| Benjamin Welch, Jr...................INov. 20, 1852 
Abraham G. Lansing.................. Feb. 8, 1803 |'Elbridge G. Spaulding jade a: . [Nov. 8, 1853 
David ThotiB8B. ioci ER ía Y Uy XS Feb. 5, 1808 | Stephen Clark.................... .... NOV. 1, 1855 — 
i Abraham G. Lansing.................. Feb. 8, 1810 |¡Isaac V. Vanderpool.................. Nov. 3, 1857 
| David THOMAS ¿ci a gawk Feb.  18,1812| Philip Dorsheimer................... « |Nov. 8, 1859 
| Charles Z. BIREN KEN ELSEN Se EE ai Feb. 10, 1813 || William B. Lewis. A e... [Nov. 5, 1861 
| Gerret L. DO Kw oso» rete A n Feb. 12, 1817 |¡George W. Schuyler................... Nov. 3, 1863 
; Benjamin Knower.................... Jan. 29, 1821 | Joseph Howland.......... ae Nov. 7, 1865 
| Abraham Keyser, JT.................-. ‘Nov. 25, 1824 [|Wheeler H. Bristol........ CN Nov. 5, 1867 
i Gamallel H. Barstow................. Feb. 26, 1825 ||Thomas Raines...........o...ooo.oooo... Nov. 7, 1871 
Abraham Keyser................ eese Feb.  14,1826| Charles N. Ros38.............oo..oo.o.o.o. [Nov 2, 1875 
Gamaliel H. BarstoW................. Feb. 5, 1838 |James Mackin,.,.,, INov. 6, 1877 
Ja8cob.Halgbt..... ge Sead ra e Ep Feb, 4, 1889 | Nathan D. Wendell................... Nov. 6, 1879 
| Thomas Farrington................ » . Feb. 7, 1842 | Robert A. Maxwell................... |Nov. 8, 1881 
Benjamin EnNo0S..........ooooooo.mo.... Feb. 3, 1845 ||l.awrence J. Fitzgerald................ ¡Nov. 3, 1885 
! Thomas FarringtoD................... Feb. 2, 1846 '|Elliot Danforth. .......sssssesasesusso (Nos, 5, 1889 
i| Addison B. Colvin.................... ¡Nov. 7, 1893 
| |John P. Jaeckel.... 21.22.0002. MR , (Nos, 8,1898 
| John G. Wickser. sese een | 1902 
l 
l 
ATTORNEYS-GENERAÍÉ. 
| / Appointed. Elected. ` 
Egbert Benson. o... May 8, 1777 || Ambrose L. Jordad................... Nov. 2, 1847 
+ Richard Varlek...........oo.......:-»May 14, 1788 || Lev] S. Chatfleld................o..... Nov. 6, 1849 
| Aaron Burr....... enn n e | ¡Sept. 29, 1789 ||Gardner Stow............. aa dite AE ‘Dec. 8, 1858 
| Morgan Lewi8S............««...o....o..o. ¡Nov. 8, 1791 ||Ogden HoffmanN...............o.ooooo.. iNov. 8, 1853 
Nathaniel Lawrence.................- Dec. 24,1792 ||Stephen B. Cusling................... ‘Nov. 7, 1855 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman................ Nov. 18, 1795 ||Lyman Tremain.................. ees (Nov. 8, 1857 
Ambrose Speneer.......... eee cece ence Feb. 3, 1802 }iCharles G. Myers............. leere ¡Nov. 8, 1859 
John Woodworth......oooooomooooo... |Feb. 3, 1804 | Daniel S. Dickinson. ess. Noe, 5, 1861 
Matthias B. Hildreth................. Aar, 318, 1808 | John Cochrane... e Nov. 3, 1803 
Abraham Van Vechten................ 'Feb. 2, 1810 | Jchn H. Martindale................... Nov. 7, 1865 
Matthias B. Hildreth................- Feb. 1, 1811 || Marshall B. Champlain...............- Nov. 5, 1867 
Thos. Addis Emmett................... Aug. 12. 1812 ¡Francis C. BarloW.................... Nov. 7, 18711 
Abraham Van VechteD................ Feb. 13. 1812 | Daniel Pratt.........o.o.ooooooooom..o.. Nov. 4, 1873 
Martin Van BureN........ooooooo..... Feb. 17,1815 ||Charles S. Fairchild.................. Nov. 2, 1875 
Thos: J. Oakley... cue rr RS July 8, 1819 | Augustus Schoonmaker, Jr............ Nov. 6, 1877 
Samuel A. Talcott.................-.. Feb. 12,1821 | Hamilton ward... Nov. 4, 1879 
Greene C. Bronson.............. eese Feb. 27,1829 ||Leslie W. Russell.................... .| Nov. 8, 1881 
Samuel Beardsley................... Jan. 12, 1836||Denis O'Brien.............«..o.o.o.o.... Nov. 6, 1883 
Willis Hall... em KEE came n Feb. 4, 1839 | Charles F. Tabor........ 2329/63 A Nov. 8, 1887 
George P. Barker................... Feb. 7. 1842 ||Simon W. Rosendale.................- Nov. 3. 1891 
John Van Buren...................... Feb. 3, 1845 || Thecdore E. Hancock................. Nov. 1. 1893 
John C. Davies..... —M— ice rnc Nov. 8, 1898 
John Cunneen........... co ooo ooocosl 1902 
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Legislation in Dew York State During 1903. 


New York State Legislature, 1903.—The one hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth session of the New York State 
Legislature came to close on April 23. It was marked 
by a degree of acrimony and personal bitterness such 
as has not been noticed, it is claimed, since the days 
of the Conkling-Platt secession of twenty-two years 
before. Much legislation of high importance has 
come from this session, howeyer. Features have been 
canal: improvement, the increase of the liquor tax 
und other methods of indirect taxation, better ter- 
minal facilities for the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania railroads and far-reaching child-labor legis- 
lation. Although many of the suggestions made 
(xovernor Odell in his message have been adop 
number of those deemed of much importance; 
either allowed to lapse or 'were killed by th e 
uture. ` 

The proposed mortgage tax, which had. Le 
ject the raising of revenue for the avoidfN 
direct tax, found much opposition from GR 
crats and from the Republicans in the Assdibbly, and 
the Governor was constrained to acquiescé' that the 
measure was not advisable. The Steyvers 
creasing the rate of tax upon the estate of decedents, 
and which was expected to raise more than a million 
dollars, was accepted by the Governor. When fric- 
tion arose over the Goyernor”s suggestion for a change 
in the franchise tax, which was framed to reach 
more equably the corporatoins taxed, the latter 
project was abandoned and no bill was introduced. 

The bill to increase the liquor tax fees through- 
out the State by 50 per cent and to give io the 
State one-half instead of one-third of the revenue, as 
under the old law, was the outcome of the thought 
of the Republicans of the Legislature in attempting 
to meet the plank in the party platform which de- 
manded abolition of the direct tax. This bill met 
with considerable opposition and threats of retalia- 
tion against the *''up-State" representatives by the 
liquor dealers of ¡the cities. The threats took the 
nature of promiseb to abandon free lunches and to 
Increase the price of beer, while boycotting the ‘‘up- 
State" creameries and hop-growers. 

What may be considered the most important aet 
of the Legislature, with the possible exeeption of the 
tax measures, was the passage of the bill to submit 
to the people a proposition for the expenditure of 
$101,000,000 for the enlargement of the canals of the 
State. The friction developed by this bill showed 
strongly the bitterness between the factions in the 
Legislature. It was claimed that many of the sig- 
natnres to a petition presented by Senator Lewis in 
support of his resolution for the Rn THERE of a 
commission to. inquire into the willingness of the 
Federal Government to build a ship canal through the 
State were given unadvisedly, and for the most part 
the signers were in favor of the bill as 1t gtood. The 
measure was passed in the Assembly by a vote of 87 
to 55, and in the Senate by 32 to 14. The appropria- 
tlon, if agreed to by the people at the election in 
November, is to be expended in widening and deep- 
ening the already existing waterways within the 
State. 

Fourteen bills promoted and proposed. by labor and 
humanitarian organizations in the State were passed. 
Four of the most notable provide for tbe regulation 
of the employment of children. "Two of these relate 
to children at work in factories and on the streets, 
another affects child labor in mercantile establish- 
ments and the fourth increases the penalties for false 
statements in employment certiftcates. 

The three-platoon system for the police of New 
York was killed on the last day of the session. The 
bill providing for a two-platoon system for firemen 
in New York and Buffalo was passed and referred to 
the Mayors of the two cities for signature. Organ- 
ized labor claims as victories the bill to vestibule 
street ears in Albany and Rensselaer counties and 
the bill to partly vestibule cars in other counties of 
the State; the appropriation of $4,000 for the stricter 
enforcement of the Eight-Hour law on public works; 
the bill to transfer stokers on the New York fire 
boats to the uniformed force; the appropriation to 
increase the wages of nurses in State hospitals; the 
bill making the employment of a child under age 
negligence on the part of. the employer in case of 
aceident; the bill to prevent the employment of 
women and children in buffing and polishing estab- 
Hshiments, and the bill providing overtime on Sun- 
days and holidays for hostlers and drivers in the 
New York Street Cleaning Department. The Lewis 
Compulsory Arbitration bill and the Cohen bill fo 
EE shops in New York on Sundays were 
killed. : l 

The Hughes bill to prevent discrimination by 
labor unions and employers against members of the 
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National Guard and the Monroe bil to garnishee 
wages for household debts, both opposed by organ- 
ized labor, were passed and approved by the Gov- 
ernor. 

One of the bitterest fights of the session between 
two departments of the State Government was be- 
tween the Department of Publie Instruetion and the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, a confliet for the control of the adminis- 
tration of and the appropriations for the schools. 
During the last week of the session Governor Odell 
suggested the appointment of & eommission to de- 
cide the questions at issue, and a bill was imme- 
diately framed and introduced to give the Governo» 
power to appoint a commission of five persons for 
this purpose, but it was decided that a joint commit- 
tee of the Legislature could effectively accomplish 
the objeet desired, and members of the Senate and 
Assembly Committees on Education were delegated 
to undertake the task. 

Several bills were introduced to weaken the tene- 
ment house laws, but all falled of passage except 
those consented to by the Tenement House Depart- 
ment, permitting minor changes affecting outlying 
districts of Brooklyn and other boroughs. 

For the first time in the history of the State 
Legislature the question of municipal ownership and 
operation was considered. ‘Three important measures 
affecting New York City were introduced. One was 
a bill directly providing for a referendum upon the 
general question of municipal ownership, introduced 
by Senator DowHng, which died in the Senate Cities 
Committee. Another, providing authority for the 
city to enter into competition with private corpora- 
tions In the matter of electric lighting for publie 
purposes by the establishment of a city electric light- 
ng plant, was defeated through the failure of a mo- 
tion to disagree with an unfavorable report by the 
same Senate committee. 

The appropriation bills, as passed, approximated 
$22,000,000. bout $2,000,000 were appropriated in 
various ways for road improvement. Strenuous ap- 
plication was made to the Legislature for the pas- 
sage of an appropriation bill for the purchase of ad- 
ditional lands within the Adirondack forest preserve, 
and for a time there was every indication that such 
& bill would be framed and passed. Governor Odell 
interfered, however, and the matter was left in the 
hands of the Senate Committee on Forests to make a 
complete investigation of the cost of virgin forest to 
the State and to report at the next session. A bill to 
protect cities on the rivers whose headwaters are in 
the Adirondacks from spring floods was killed in 
the Assembly Committee on Kules. 


Considerable regislation in opposition to combina- 
tions of fire insurance companies and agents in fixing 
premiums was attempted, but all the measures pro- 
posed were killed, except a bill giving certain in- 
creased restrictions fo the association known as 
Lloyds. 

A group of bills to grant material increase in the 
privileges and exemptions of the street surface rail- 
roads of the State, and particularly those of Greater 
New York, aroused much opposition and became 
known as 'grab bills." They were finally abandoned 
under pressure. Several bills were introduced to 
abolish capital punishment and substitute life im- 
prisonment, but all died in committee. A bill grant- 
ing to women in cities of the third class the right to 
vote upon propositions involving the expenditure of 
money was introduced, but failed to emerge from 
committee. 

Senator Frawley sought to legalize amateur box- 
ing contests by the creation of a State athletic com- 
mission, and later by a bill regulating boxing bouts 
eonfined to five rounds with soft gloves, but both 
bills were kiled in committee. A group of bills of 
much interest to New York City provide for the sub- 
stitution of electricity for steam in the Park avenve 
tunnel, for the enlargement of the terminal facilities 
of the New York Central Railroad in the city of 
New York, for the depression of its tracks and fo 
the abolition of all grade crossings. 


A bill introduced by Assemblyman Dowling pro- 
vides that whenever a child under sixteen is arrested 
in a eity of the first class for a violation of a cor- 
poration ordinance or other minor offense, or for ped- 
dling newspapers without a license, under the News- 
boy act, the police captain or sergeant before whom 
it is brought may .accept, in leu of bail, the per- 
sonal recognizance, in writing. without security, of 
a parent, guardian or lawful custodian of such child. 
The parent or other person giving recognizance Is 
liable for contempt of court for failure to produce tlie 
child when ordered by the court. This law does not 
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apply to a child who has been the subject of a crime 
or a witness to its commission by anotlier. 

The general establishment of children's courts 1s 
made obligatory by Assemblyman Hammond’s bill, 
which requires that all cases involving the commit- 
ment or trial of children actually or apparently under 
sixteen shall be heard aud determined apart from 
the trial of other criminal cases; & separate docket 
and record shall be kept, and, as far as possible, a 
pou courtroom, to be known as the “Children's 
Yourt.’’ 

Assemblyman Dwyer's bil relative to the aban- 
doning of children raises the age from six to four- 
teen years. Junk dealers are prohibited from pur- 
chasing any merchandise from any child under the 
age of sixteen years. 

The Ilsberg bill to prevent the unauthorized use 
of the name or picture of any person for the use of 
trade became a law on September 1. It is designed 
to protect people from the indiscriminate use of their 
names and likenesses for advertising purposes.  As- 
semblyman Bedell introduced a bill which went into 
effect as a law on September 1, providing that when 
the employe of a stcam, elevated or Street surface 
railway is arrested in any city in connection with an 
accident to or by the engine, train or car which he 


is operating, resultin* in the death or injury of any 
person or damage to property, he shail be imme- 
diately taken before a magistrate or a captain or ser- 
SCA DE police and given opportunity to be admitted 
o ba 

During the session several bills looking to the reg- 
ulation of the speed of automobiles were introduced, 
and a bill known as “The Bailey Law’’ wus passed 
and approved by the Governor. This law provides 
specd restrictions under certain conditions and in cer- 
tain localities. It contains provisions, also, requiring 
owners or operators of automobiles to secure certif- 
cates from the Secretary of State. which certificate 
must be always carried by the operator. The penal- 
ties for violation of the law are as follows: For ex- 
ceeding speed rates, first offense. suspension of rignt 
to operate for two weeks; second offense, suspension 
for a month: third offense, revocation of right to op- 
erate. Penalties of fines’ are attached to the viola- 
tion of ordinances or any provisions of the law. In 
August the Court of Special Sessions declured uncon- 
stitutional that section of the law requiring the 
registration with the Secretary of State and the dis- 
play of numbers on the backs of the muchines, the 
court declaring that this provision discriminated 
against persons of the same class. 


State Hssessments, 1902. 


The following 


shows the equalized values of real and personal estate in the State of New York for 1902, 


tax and percentages by counties, 





Assessed Total As- 
Value of sessed Value 
Personal of Real and 


Assessed Property 


Personal Prop- 


table, which was prepared for the American Almanac by the State Board of Equalization, 


as well as the State 


—— 


Percentage of 
State Tax Levied Upon State Tax Paid 


Total Equal- Each County. 
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County. Value of Reall Subject to | erty Subject | ized Valu, of County: 
Estate, 1902, | Local Taxa-| to Local |Real end Per- 
tion for All | Taxation for | S0nal Estate. | 
Purposes, All Purposes, 1902. 1903, | 1902. | 1903. 
1902. | 

'Albany.......... $95,200,309] $6,321,365| $101, 521,0 en $90,357,328| $11. 250.41] $11. 146.45|* 1 517 1.54 
.Allezauy........ 14,231,014 1,317,705 19 14,717,291 1,881.63 1,913.25 252 .251 
Broome......... 32,852,552 2.012,640 34, 025, 192 33, 423, 843 4,268.63 4/34b.10 .571 .511 
Cuttaraugus..... 23,417,798 1,649,212 25, 067 010 22. 850, 194 3,021.73 2,970.6 .404 390 
Cayuga..... TC 31,719,315 2,531,391 34.250, 706 32. 801.145 4,205.01 4,264.1 562 .560 

Chautauqua..... 37,403,184 2,256,350 39,659.534 31,604, GAR 4.095.68 4.108.00 .548 52 
Chemung........ 24.362,523 122,685 25,085,208 25,300, 373 3,263.81 3,280.05 2436 ER 
Chenango.. NN 14,756,889 1,290,440 6.041,329 19. 565,855 2,032.71 2,023.56 .212 .266 
Clinton........* 6,302,627 644,748 6,947,375 9,546, .355 1.198. 74 1,241.02 .160 4163 
Columbia........ 22,429,055 1,837,661 24,266,116 22,144,072 3,055.51 2,878.73 409 .918 
Cortland........ 12,846,342 37,04 13,683,38 11,900,288 1,528.80 1,647.04 a .208 
Delaware.. e 13,199,179 1,795.313 14,994,492 11,391,294 1,853.71 1,870.87 .248 246 
Dutchess........ 41,052,423 3. 591,725 44,611,145 43,856,290 5,041.27 5,701.52 .754 .149 
UR Al 9 ee 280.580,293 8,53 1,515 289, 111, "SOS 304,261,007| 39,244.12] 39,554.53: 5.246| 5.197 
Essex..... ees 10,352,716 3,89 11 ,276. 672 ,178,25 1,276.29 1,323.17 171 174 
Franklin.......- 10,467,726 761,075 11, "228.801 10,750,430 1,381.14 1,297.55 ,186 .184 
Fulton.......... 12,882,041 2,018,844 14,900,885 15, 014,657 1,869.20 1,951.90 .2n0 .256 
Geneste......... 20,524, 248 8,048,415 23.512,063 23 ,462,303 2,995.04 3,050.10 .400 461 
Greene....... 12,137,988 920,790 13,058.7 12,825, 335 1,642.40 1,607.36 .220 .219 
Hamilton........ 3,588, 356 24,550 3,612,906 3,077,602 376.9 400.09 050 05: 
Herkimer........ 21: 403.514 1,976,810 26,380,324 21,124,954 2,669.65 2,746,24 .357 .961 
Jefferson..... ; 35,140,625 ,141,2 38, 581, Ce 33, 294, "875 4,195.1 4,328.33 .661 .569 
KingS........... 670.533.508 71,336,649 870.157 es "687, 941 98,613.96 ,199.43| 13.182] 13.113 
LewiS..........- 9.197,45 1,229,391 10,426,84 9.451,008 ,220.25 1,225.63 163 161 

Livingston....... 23.752,499 2,414,378 ,166,877 25,711,036 3,316.23 3,342.43 443 3 
Madison........- 17.990,160 1,407,014 19,397,174 ,089,856 ,600.88 2,611.68 348 943 
Monroe....... ee 144,570,980 10,208,857 154,779,837 137, 825,687! 17,726.67| 17,917.35 2.370| 2.351 
Montgomery..... Se 1,478,080 25,115,358 24, "988. 259 222.34 3,248.47 .431 429 
Nassal....ooo... 4,872,175 1,490,8 26,363,63 29. 21.035) 3,554.35 3,816.13 475 .309 
New York....... 2,512, ,440. 186 332. 110, "852 2,844,551,038 2,980; 231.340 ,138.17| 387,430.07) 50.548| 50.905 
Niagara ; 4 ,619,834 ,695, 16 46,314,909 40,596,071 ,120.0: 5,211.49 .684 693 
| Oneida........ 7 55,003,5 6, 67,659 61,871,257 55,420,867 7,289.85 ,204.71 974 947 
| Onondaga....... 115,341,302 7,416,335 122,757,637 104, "382, "982 13,488.68; 13, 569. 19 1.803| 1.783 
Ontarl0........» 27,419,5 3,464,395 30,883,98 29.982.034 3,737.07 3,806.66 .500 .D500 
Oradgl....o..... 37,719,122 2,516,695 40,235,817 41.688,12 ,428.11 5,419.45 126 .412 
Orleans........- 14,956,950 ,362,333 16, 2 15,061,306 1,936.70 1,957.97 .259 201 
Oswego...... e 4,420,549 90,909 26.711.458 25.914,688 3,421.75 3,368.91 .457 .443 
Otseg0o...oooo.. s 19,421,088 2,017,499 21,441,587 20,807,837 2,686.23 2,705.02 «2900 .355 
Putnam......... 19.346 12,47 .161.816 8,487,10 929. 1,102.15 .124 .145 
" QueeDS.+......... 108, 859,704 6,447,143 115,306,847 101.354,295| 13,387.94| 13,176.06, 1.790| 1.151 
| Rensselaer....... 12, 685, 572 4,512,438 77,198, 70,319,18 ,158. 9,141.49| 1.224| 1.201 
; Richmond..... ei 38, 814,181 6,532,035 45,346,216 43,078,550 6,814.92 5,600.21 .011 730 
| Rockland..... Vea 15, .988, 328 699,325 16,687,6 14,812,667 ,882.4 1,925.64 .252 .253 
St. Lawrence. .... 86,034,488 4,436,038 40,470,526 34,373,587 4,241.6 4,468.56 567 DST 
Saratoga...... SS 23, 868, 493 1,024,247 24,892,740 ,811,757 3,292.97 3,350.93 .440 .441 
Schenectady..... 22, ‘587, ,038 1,789,022 24,316,060 ,515.545 2,691.47 3,194.82 .360 420 
Schoharie........ 10, 182, 865 1,431.090 12,213,955 11,193,485 1,398.08 1,455.15 .187 .191 
Schuyler........ 6, 729 571,201 6,785,930 6,666,661 869.41 866.66 .116. 114 
Seneca...... eee 13,958,151 1,306,727 15,264,878 14,276,462 1,912.20 1,855.94 .256 244 
Steuben......... 32,566,547 2,146,534 34,713,081 80,893 ,9% 4,033.84 4,016.21 539 Bei 
Buffolk.......... 48,924,485 3,048.760 51,973,245 46,235,765 5,663.90 6,010.75 51 490 
Sullivan......... 5,822,178 172,350 ,994,52t 5,728,457 195.3 744.70 .101 .098 
ioga..... EUM 12,360,028 1,624.190 13,984.218 12,959,817 1,685.68 1,684.77 .225 .221 
Tompkins........ 15.818,803 1,405,110 17,223,91 15.726,852 2,046.80 2,044.49 214 2200 
Ulster........... 26,203,827 87.035 21,180,862 25,644,681 3,331.99 3,333.81 445 .438 
Warren........ 7,909,807 640,875 8,550,682 ,623,0 973. 991.00 .130 .130 
SE 11.115.170 1,703.55 18,818,765, 17,818,835 2,319.87 2,316.45 .310 .304 
a e 22,610,262 1,800,782 24,411,0 24 .941,313 3,295.21 3,242.31 440 ,426 
Westchester Si ie. tei 180,451. .135 14, "019, 473 194, .410, 608 155,600,910| 19.597.09| 20,229.29| 2.820| 2.658 
Wyoming........ 13, 155, 978 1, 491,848 15, 177.826 14, 540. 183 ,880.15 ,891.39 251 .249 
Yates. e ere 10,062,137! "681.453 10. 743,620 10,415, '322 11353.70 353.99 .181 178 






Total....... 


1$5.207.763,882:$550,736.239|$5,854,500,121 $5.854,600,1211$748,072.05|$761,085.02/100.000|100.000 
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Regents Examinations of the State of Rew York. 


Regents examinations were suggested in 1828, and in 1864 the method of conducting examinations in 
preliminary studies was prescribed. ‘They furnish a uniform standard for graduation from the high schools 
aud academies of the State, and credentials based on these examinations are required for admission to the 
Study of the professions in this State. S 

The examinations are held four times a year; in high schools and academies in January, March and 
June, and in New York, Buffalo, Albany and Syracuse in September; this latter for technical and profes. 
sional students. The papers are read first by the teachers, and those which show an average of "75 per cent 
are sent to the Regents for final decision. Those rejected are returned in all cases. 

Tbe dates for examinations in 1904 are: January 25, 29; March 23, 25; June 13, 17; September 27, 29. 
The subjects in which examinations are held and the counts assigned to each are: Twelve branches Eng- 
lish, 34 counts; three branches German, 12 counts; three branches French, 12 counts; three branches Spau« 
ish, 12 counts; nine branches Latin, 26 counts; six branches Greek, 19 counts; seven branches mathematics, 
18 counts; eight branches science, 20 counts; eleven branches history, etc., 21 counts; twelve branches other 
studies, 25 counts; or a total of 74 branches and 199 counts. 

The programme for the year is as follows: 


SEPTEMBER (25) SUBJECTS. 
September examinations are for professional and technical students only. 





Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
CO » . 4| TB me 9:16 a. m. 
Rhetoric. German, 2d year. Arithmetic. 
German, 1st year. Plane geometry. Advanced U. S. history. 
Latin, 1st year. Physics. Stenography. 
Algebra. United States history, Caesar, 
American selections. 
AB pm IHipm _______ 1:15 p. m. 
Advanced English. English selections. ` Physical geography. 
English composition. Physiology and hygiene, English history. 
Botany. Economics. Civics. 
Roman history. Bookkeeping. Drawing. 

MARCH (27) SUBJECTS. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 

9:15 a. m. 9:15 a. m. 9:15 a. m. 
United States history. Rhetoric. Writing. : 
Plane geometry. Kenophon's Anab. Elementary English, 
Physics. Arithmetic. German 1st year. 

Algebra. Latin, lst year. 
Stenography. Cicero. 

ao pm fT 1:15 p. m. 
Advanced English. Geography. Spelling. 
English composition, Physical geography. aesar. 
Physiology and hygiene. Enghsh history. Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Bookkeeping. Civics. Drawing. 





JANUARY AND JUNE (76, ALL) SUBJECTS, 


The oral examination in reading may be held any time during examination week at the convenience of 
the examiner. 





Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
9:15 a. m. 9:15 a, m. 9:15 a. m. 9:15 a. m. 9:15 a, m. 
German, 2d year. Rhetoric. Greek comp. Sallust's Catiline, Whiting. | 
French, 2d year. Eng. 2d year. d Plane geometry. Greek, 1st year. Elem. English. 
Virgil's Eclogues. Amer. selections, | Physics, Arithmetic. Cicero's Orations, 
Adv. arithmetic. German, 1st year, Chemistry. Trigonometry. Medieval history, 
Algebra. | Latin, 1st year. United States history | Adv. U. S. history. Business English. 
Adv. drawing. Adv. algebra. and civics, Stenography. 
Latin comp. Greek history. Commercial law. Commercial geog, 
Adv. bookkeeping. Typewriting. 
1:15 p. m. 1:15 p. m. 1:15 p. m. 1:15 p. m. | 1:15 p. m. 
Adv. English. Caesar. English, 3d year. Greek, 3d year, Spelling. ; 
English, 1st year. Latin, 2d year. English selections. Homer's Iliad. English reading. 
Roman history. Virgil’s Eeneid, Adv. English comp. eography. History of literature. 
German, 3d year, Latin, 3d year. Physiology and | Physical geography. Solid geometry. 
Fronti ek ier Xenophon s Ana, i hygiene. Astronomy. meow e 
, A reek, year. Zoology. nglis story, y "TR 
English composition, Botany. Economics. e Civics, Business writing. 
Spanish, 1st year. Bookkeeping. 


1 ppan iei; 2d year. 
Spanish, 3d year. Business practice. | istory of commerce. 


Business arith. 





The following credentials are given to those who have passed the requisite examinations: 

1. Ve (pre-academic) Certificate—Reading, writing, spelling, elementary English, arithmetic, 
geography. 

2. Medical Student Certificate—Matriculates must secure 48 academic counts. (Satisfactory evidence of 
the completion of high school work, after eight years of pre-academic work is required as an equivalent, but 
three years of such work is accepted if it was completed before August 1. 1890. 

3. Law Student Certificate—Advanced English, English composition, first year Latin, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, English history, civics, economics or 36 academic counts. 

5 a Penta oo dent Certificate—Any 36 academic counts or their equivalents (for matriculates before 
anuary 1, 5). 

a 5. 4 E) Student certificate—Any 24 academic counts or their equivalents (for matriculates before 
anuary 1, ; 

6. Academic Certificates—All preliminaries and the subjects specifled for the first year certificate; all 
reliminaries and 24, 36, 48, 60, etc., counts, if one-sixths of these counts are in English. (Any foreign 
anguage may be substituted for English, but the papers of all students who claim this privilege will be 
revised carefully for English). For 24 counts a two-year certificate will be issued, and for 36, 48, ete., 
counts a three, four, etc., year certificate. A new certificate will be given when 12 additional counts 
which represent a full year’s count are earned. No certificate is issued for 12 counts (first year certificate) 
aee n E the preliminaries and the first-year English (or English composition and two other 
nglish counts. l 

Academie Diploma—All preliminaries and any 48 counts, if not less than eight are in English, and 
not less than six each in the second. third and fourth groups. (Foreign Janguage may be substituted for 
English). Classical academic diplomas are issued cn request to those who meet the requirements for an 
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academic diploma and have credit for the required classic studies, which are first year Latin, Caesar, or: 


second year Latin, Cicero, Virgil, Latin composition; first year 
Roman oda iN Advanced diploma provides for all academie 
y 


Iliad, Greek composition, Greek history, 


courses longer than the regular 48 count course covere 


reek, Xenophon, or second year Greek, 


the academic diploma and is issued to only 


those who have earned the regular 48 count diploma and 12, 24 or $6, etc., counts in addition. 

8. Business Credentials—Advanced bookkeeping, business arlthmetic, commercial law, business practice 
and office methods, commercial geography, history of commerce, business English and business writing are 
required business subjects; and stenography, typewriting and business English are required stenographers' 


e ded 
business certificate and State stenogra 
When tbree-fourths of all counts 


Credentials are issued jn the form of State Duslness diploma, State stenographers' diploma, State 
hers' certificate. ' 
or any academic certificate or dipoma are won by at least 90 per 


cent, the credential wi} be recorded as having been earned with honor, 


Dew York State Militia. 


The Military Code of the State prescribes that all 
able-bodied male citizens between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five years, who are residents of this 
State, shall constitute the militia, subject to certuin 
exemptions. 

The census of the year 1900 gives the population 
of the State ag 7,268,012 persons, of whom 3,614,780 
are reported males; of these 058,785 are reported to 
be foreigners, leaving 2,660,995 males who, at least, 
are Wé ree citizens and residents of this 
State. It further shows that of the 3,614,780 males, 
2,184,965 are between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
flve years; that of the 953,785 foreigners, there are 
838,136 between the foregoing ages, giving as 
liable to service in the militia, 1,346,829 citizen resi- 
dents of the State between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five years, i 

Based upon the results obtained at the time of 
drafts in this State during the War of the Rebellion 
(of the Spanish-American War no information on this 
subject is as yet available) the exemptions for mental 


and physical disabilities, including also those ex- 
empted by the provisions of United States laws and 
the Military Code of the State, can be placed in 
round numbers at 300 of each 1,000 subject to mili- 
vary service, 

aking into consideration that a large number of 
the young men of foreign birth have, no doubt, be- 
come citizens, the State of New York can, therefore 
be supposed to have in its population, say 1,000, 
men subject to and fit for military service, Of these 
it may be it may be estimaated that possibly 250,000 
have had, at some time during the last twenty 
years, military instruction and training. 

The National Guard is a portion of the militia, 
but armed, equipped and ready for service at all 
times. It numbers 14,410 officers and enlisted men. 
The Naval Militia 18 also a portion of the militia 
of the State, and, like the National Guard. is armed 
and ready for service at a moment's notice. It 
numbers 651 officers and enlisted men. 

The National Guard is composed as follows: 


GOVERNOR'S STAFF. 


Brigadier-General Nelson H. Henry, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral and Chief of Staff. 

Major Harrison Kerr Bird, Military Secretary. 

Captain Willam Littauer, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, Aide-de-Camp. 

DETAILED FROM THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Major Charles O. Davis, Thirteenth Regiment, 
Aide-de-Camp. 
i Major John James Bryne, Ninth Regiment, Aide- 
e-Camp. 

Captain Ames Everett McIntyre, Twenty-fourth 
Separate Company, 'Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain John Timothy Sadler, Thirtieth Separate 
Company, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Seymour P. White, Sixty-fifth Regiment, 
Aide-de-Camp. 


Captain Charles I. De Bevoise, Troop €, Alde-de- 
a 


mp. 

Captain Richard Harper Laimbeer, Jr., Second 
Brigade Staff, Aide-de-Camp. 

. First Lieutenant Chauncey Matlock, Third Bat- 
tery, Alde-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Barron, Seventh Regi- 
ment, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant William Leland Thompson, 
Twelfth Separate Company, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant Augustus Sherwood Chatfield, 
Eighth Regiment, Aide-de-Camp. 

DETAILED FROM THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
i Fieusenant-Copimander Alfred Brooks Fry, Aide- 
e-Camp. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
Seeond floor, Capitol, Albany; N. Y. 


Major-General Charles 


. Roe, commanding. 


Lieut.-Col. Frederick Phisterer (Brevet Brlg.-Gen.), Asst. Adj.-Gen. 
The commanding officer of the National Guard is responsible to the Governor for the general efficiency 


of the National Guard, and for the drill, instruction, 


ments, operations and care of troops. 























inspection, small arms and artillery practice, move- 















BRIGADES, 
Brigades. | Name of Brigadier-General. | Headquarters. || Brigades, | Name of Brigadier-General. | Headquarters, 
First....;. ¡George Moore Smith........ New York City, ||Third...... Robert Shaw Oliver........ Albany. 
Second. vega James McLeer........o..... Brooklyn. Fourth.....JLauren Woodruff Pettebone. Buffalo, 
————————M————ÓÓÓÓÓMMMÁá— — ——— 
T o Enlisted Men, 
Sa sn 5c D 3 Fa Ly "ug 
y lég ES Bel [555 REl a [55% 
SC Salga | VE E U Bal s Bag 
Organization. 4 | of zm ae rt: 210 86 O | = 
E $8|923 49 [Bao] [Ie ul g [Es g E 
Lon. Mm . e o UT 4 ob 
B [aa [3sea [6381839] < azal 8] & 3858 s | d | 2 
$ [en 54 558 SSA] S |g | Se] 8 [333 5 | 3 | & 
e Je in © e A IA Z H is A E 4 
H ters National Guard. ....|.. 2 2 83 8| 148| 164| 39) 401] 60] 104] 1,845| 2,449] 2,61 
Fast 3rigade, sa SS EE 6 59 13| 239 252| $80 | 672| 77| 192| 8,514] 4,535 2787 
Second Brigade......oo.ooooo.o..o 3 31 8| 135| 143| 37| 357| 51 95! 1,070| 2,210| 2.353 
Third Brigade. .........- VA Ru i 2 2 34 14| 159] 173} 41| 396] 62 (1| 1,885] 2,441] 2,614 
Fourth Brigade......o...o..o..o...- 2 3 29 10| 139| 149| 42| 328| 47 14| 1,424] 1,915] 2,064 
Totals......... WWE RE 15 6| 186; 61} 820 881| 239 12,154| 297| 542]10,368]13,550 14,431 
ARMORY COMMISSIONS. A 
Frank A. Neeley, Secretary. 
Office, Headquarters National Guard, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


All arsenals, armories or other quarters of the National Guard and Naval Militia, camp grounds or 





rifle ranges owned by the State are under the charge of an armory commission, 
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When any such property is devoted to the use of the National Guard the commissions consist of the 
commanding officer of the National Guard, the adjutant-general and the commanding officer of the brigade 
within whose command the armory, camp grounds, etc., may be located. 

When devoted to the use of the Naval Militia the commissions consist of the adjutant general, the 
commanding officer of the Naval Militia and the ranking line officer of the Naval Militia where the 
property is located. 



































d e 
: : i Headquarters : E 
Regiment, Commanding Officer. or Station: Brigade. EE 
o 
EEN ¡d) 
Ley E ....|Colonel Robert T. Emmet..............|Mt. Vernon............... Third......| $890 
Second....... eere «.... Colonel James H. Lloyd............ M [TTO] IN e a s Third......| 988 
Seventh. exse ....... [Colonel Daniel Appleton............ [New York City............ Fifth...... 994 
kighth. iis creen e [Colonel James M. Jarvis............ «+. |New York City.......... «s |Fifth...... 636 
Ninth. eceésessesswex tes -.. [Colonel William F. Morris. ....... eO. |New York City.......... eo |[First.......| 731 
Twelfth. A «+. | Colonel George R. Dyer............... «|New York City........... . [First.......] 979 
Fourteenth............ e.. Colonel Ardolph L. Kline............ ««|Brooklyn......o o n ... [Secord....| 810 
Twenty-third........ wee [Colonel Alfred C. Barnes............ »;4|[Brooklyh.. vie KE SINN erer x ... |Second....| 805 
Forty-seventh.......... ww d Colonel John G. Eddy................ e | Brooklyn. EE aa Second....| 6046 
Biste DER, A cii sr nt .. [Colonel Samuel M. Welch............ «| Buffalo: sss a codes -(Fourth....| 454 
Sixty-ninth............... Colonel Edward Duffy................. |New York City............ Fifth......| 695 
Seventy-firSt............... Colonel William G. Bates.............. |New York City............ Fifth...... | 739 
Seventy-fourth...... AN Colonel George C. Fox................ .|Buffalo........ Aaa Fourth....j 588 
BATTALIONS. 
First Battalion............ Major Mighells B. Butler.............. Niagara Falls............ -(Fourth....| 396 
Second Battalion.......... |Major William Wilson.................|Geneva....... lesse. .-+e(Fourth....| 311 
Third Battalion..... eO. |Major Albert M. Hall............... oe [DEWegO....oooooooooooo.. ..|Fourth....| 305 
Fourth Battalion.......... Major James 8, Boyer............... ..I|Watertown............ e. ..|Third......| 425 
TenthBattalion........... Captain James E. Roach............... Albany. c.v — Third...... 297 
SEPARATE COMPANIES OF INFANTRY. 
First Company............ Captain Frank G. Smith...... VEA DE se | IOCBDBSLOP uua ccr, aa Fourth....| ... 
Second Company......... . .|Captain Clarence J. Barber........ deso ¡AUDI Dd Fourth....| ... 
Third Company......... ... [Captain Ursil A. Ferguson...... 2542» DOBGOBES cr er hee es Thirdasc li mes 
Fourth Company........ e [Captain Charles F. Nugent.............|Yonkers.......... eee esee Third, ...| «+ 
Fifth Company........ OO. [Captain James F. Sheehan.............|NOWDUIB.....oooooooo.oo... Third... 5. 
Sixth Company............ [Captain Edward F. Roy............... |Troy.......ceee ern nn Third. sd" Bra 
Seventh Company..........|Captain Thomas C, Collin.............. CONOS oceano See Third.....| ..- 
Eighth Company...........|Captain Charles A. Simmons........... Rochester. E Fourth....| ... 
Ninth Company......... ve {Captain Otis A. Dennis. ..... iv *vesse vs Whitehall. secessit Third......| .. 
Tenth Company............|Captain William G. Hunter............| Newburgh..... sd bass d Third......| iba 
Eleventh Company.........|Captain Michael F. Carmondy..........|Mount Vernon. ............ Third......| .. 
Twelfth Company..........|Captain William Baker................|Troy......... eee Third......| .. 
Thirteenth Company. LOL o. o Captain Louis A. Fenton. * "99909909999 Jamestown. e... 000.n..x00..0.0 oe Fourth. eae | ee 
Fourteenth Company.......|Captain Benjamin J. Hornbeck......... |Kingston................ . |Third......]! ... 
Fifteenth Company. ........|First Lieutenant Guy L. Nelson. ........|Poughkeepsie.............. Third......| s 
Sixteenth Company........ |First Lieutenant Albert Saulpaugh, Jr...|Catskill.................. e| Thirds... i ae 
Seventeenth Company...... {Captain John F, Klein................ |Flushing................../Second.... e 
Wighteenth Company....... Captain Seldon W. Mott...............|Glens Balla, .essse..n. .... |Third...... E 
Nineteenth Company. ......|Captain Asa B. Peake............ ..... |[Gloversville.......oo....... Third. e 
Twentieth Company........|Captain Harry P. Worthing............|Binghamton............... Third... sc] uos 
Twenty-first Company...... |Captain William J. Galbraith........... TIOJ in T Third......| 
Twenty-second Company.... |Captain John K, Walbridge............ Saratoga Springs........ Per) fl Wy as Pree | a.’ 
Twenty-third Company......|Captain Richard C. Payne......... e... |HUdsOD...oooomoo moco... Third... vus 
Twenty-fourth Company.... [Captain Ames E. McIntyre............. Middletown............. ee | PRIA is set owe 
''wenty-fifth Company...... [Captain Charles B. Lentz.............. Tonawanda......... ...... (Fourth... ... 
'Twenty-seventh Company... [Captain Albert J. Miller............... MaloD6......oooooo.o...» cas | Third......i o.. 
Twenty-eighth Company. ... [Captain Charles S. Horsburgh....... coe fUtiCQ..oooooooooommo mm». ... Third. ssl. us 
Twenty-ninth Company. ....|Captain Sanderson A. Ross......... e... .«|Medida..oooooooomoooo.oo.. Fourth....| ... 
Thirtieth Company.........|Captain John T. Sadler............ «o. «|ElMiTA..oo..o.o....-. ve ee [Fourth....! ... 
Thirty-first Company..,.... [Captain Wilbur Eddy..................|¡Mohbawk....o.ooooooo.oo.... Third...... A 
Thirty-sccond Company..... Captain Walter A, Wood, Jr........... |Hoosick Falls.............» Third...... e 
Thirty-third Company...... Captain Arthur E. Oothoudt........... MATENEEN sous e| Third...... vå 
Thirty-fourth Company. .... |Captain James G, Stacey............... Ceneva. is 4e y ooa | Fourth.... e 
Thirty-sixth Company...... [Captain William M. Purman........... Schenectady...............|Third......| . 
Thirty-seventh Company. ... [First Lieutenant George W. Crippin.....|Schenectady......... e... .»|Tiirdi..-.. ‘ 
Thirty-ninth Company......|Captain John N. Carlisle............ e» | WatertOoWND....ssseesoeo . e o| Third... e 
Fortieth Company......... |Captain Joseph €. Howland............ Ogdensburg............ e. e ËU, . 
Forty-first Company........|Captain William Verbeck.............. |Syracuse.......... ...o....[Fourth....| . 
Forty-second Company. .....|Captain George G. Shepherd............ Niagara Falls..............|Fourth.... à 
Forty-third Company. ......|GCaptain Richard H. Franchot.......... Olean........ NEE EEN RER Fourth....| . 
Forty-fourth Company......|Captain Henry J. Cookinham, Jr........ Uli. iris e. e e (Thirds... | . 
Forty-sixth Company. ...... [Captain Darwin E. Vunk...........-.-. Amsterdam............. C |Third......| . 
Forty-seventh Company.....|Captain William S. Charles............ | Hornellsville............ .. [Fourth.... 
Forty-eighth Company. ..... (Captain Francis D. Culkin............. Oswego.......... ue audis Fourth.... 
ARTILLERY. 
First Battery..............(Captain Louis Wendel................. [New York City:..... esee * 100 
Second Battery........ OO [Captain David Wils0D.................|New York City...... rm , 92 
Third Battery........ ee [Captain Henry S. RasquiN............. |Brooklyn.................-. * 115 
Sixth Battery.............- Captain Fred D. Weed...... Senn d Binghamton............... * 78 
Thirteenth Regiment (heavy) |Cclonel David E. Austin...... S ERG pane Brooklyn...4.25 2. nnn * 1.056 
CAVALRY. 
Squadron Wee Major Oliver B. Bridgman......... e... al NOW KOR AS dee rm nn * 251 
Troop B.......... MÄ eee aptain Edward J. Wheeler............ Albany......»... .. ..00.0...1 * 66 
Troop C.......o.o..o....oo (Captain Charles I. De Bevoise.......... Brooklyn..... SE * 113 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
First Signal Corps. .... .... ah Me Oscar Erlandsen. ,....oessesse. New York...o..ooooooo.o.o... |: nm | 51 
Second Signal Corps........!Captain Charles B. Baldwin..... ere Biooklyn...... E Ioas uf guo 46 
ENGINEERS, 





Twenty-second Regiment... » [Franklin Bartlett......... viel 
*Attached to Headquarters National Guard. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
U. S. S. New Hampshire, foot of East 24th street, New York City. 
Captain Jacob W. Miller, Commanding. 
Lieutenant-Commander, Alfred Brooks Fry, Chief of Staff, 
The commanding officer of the Naval Militia is a to the Governor for the general efficiency 
of the Naval Militia and for its care, movements, drill, instruction, inspection, small arms and artillery 














BATTALIONS. 
Designation. Ed Commanding Officer. pe 3| Designation. | Commanding Officer. Hades 
First..... - Commander Wm. B. Franklin. | New York. Separate Division. 
Second...... Commander Robt. P. Fors: ew .! Brooklyn. Second...... Lieutenant Edw. N. Walbridgel Rochester. 








Organizations of the National Guard of the State of New York which entered the United States 
service during the war with Spain under first call of the President. 








7 hà 3 Se 9 | d éi ks o 

m EYE | $3 > gts | ¿e I 

Organization. E SE a E: Organization. £ Sé SZ Eo 

D f£ De 

oo | a < Oo] A < 
TroOD e vk ovv C E CRY | 3 | 81 | 84 || Fourteenth Regiment........ | 46 | 951 | 1,027 
NK C. toi oes ase dS 3 81 | 81 || Twenty-second Regiment..... | 48 | 975 l 1,023 
First Regiment.............. | 45 982 1,027 || F 'orty-seventh Re, iment La | 47 | 917 1,0:4 
Second Regiment............ | 45 974 1,019 | Sixty-fifth Regiment......... | 50 | 980 | 1,080 
Third Regiment............. 46 | 975 | 1,021 || Sixty-n:nth Regiment. . reda e | 46 980 1,026 
Eighth Regiment. . ac S 49 | 975 1,024 || Seventy-fiist Regiment....... 45 979 1,024 
Ninth Regiment,............ 48 | 978 | 1026 I Ed —————Ó——— 
Twelfth I egiment MARE NOM 43 | 918 | 1,021 Totales aia 564 | 11,896 12,460 

Banks of Deposit and Discount in Dew York State.* 

Name of Bank. — ~~ Location. | Capital, Name of Bank. Location. | Capital. 
Albany County anatase xu adu. Albany .......... $250,000!| Manufacturers and Traders'..|Buftalo .......... $100,000 
All8nee..,.4-» a E CERES Rochester ....... 215,000 Marine Bank of Buffilo..... Buffalo ......... .| 200, 
Amity ville. cc ever erat Amityville ....... 25,000|| Mechanics'............. eae Utica. us... 200, 
Amsden Brothers........... Rochester ........ 100,000|| Mather, A. D. & Co........ Groton ......... .| 50, 
Andover State............. Andover .........| 25,000|| Merchants’................ Albany eege 200,000 
Angel... vss ee ot Angelica ........ 25,000|| Merchants’................ Buffalo ......... .| 300,000 
A TEE Attica ...... an) 25,000|| Milbro0k........o....o.o.o... Rochester ....... 100,009 
AVOCRS s Ced exero e Avoca .......:...| 25,000|| Mount Vernon............. Milbrook ........ ,000 
Baldwin's Bank of Penn Yan.|Penn Yan........ 50,000|| Nassau County............. Mount Vernon.... ,000 
Baldwinsville.............. Baldwinsville ....| _60,000||Mechanics and Farmers’..... Mineola .........| 25,000 
Batavia. scene sd Batavia ......... | 150,000|| New York Stute Banking Co. | Syracuse ..... 100,000 
Dual. «sr eR Rx Buffalo ..........| 900,000/| Niagara. Puede S nA Niagara Falls. Ra 50.000 
Buffalo Commercial......... Buffalo ..........| 250,000 North Collins: 22222222002; North Collins.. 25,000 
Cupe Vincent.............. Cape Vincent.....| 25,000!|Northport................. Northport ..... | 25,000 
Cattaraugus..... ie ow te Cattaraugus ...... 33,000|| North Hempstead.......... Port Vashington.. 25,000 
Cattaraugus County........ Little Vulley.....| 25,000||Northville................. Northville .......| :30,000 
Central Bank of Rochester, .|Rochester ....... .| 200,000||Ogdensburg................ Ogdensburg ......| 100,000 
Central Bank of Westchester. ` White Plains... 100,000||Oyster Bay................ Oyster Bay... ,000 
Centre Moe Doa a e xad Centre Moriches. 29,000] PBrE..w e.c aos Albany .........o ,000 
Chateaugay. DTP [Chateaugay ......| 25,000]| Patchogue................. Patehogue .......| 75,000 
Chemung Canal............ Elmira ......... .| 300,000||Peconic................... Sag Harbor...... .000 
CincinnatUS..........o.o.o.o.. Cincinnatus ..... 25,000|| People's.............. eee Binghamton .....| 100,000 
Citizens’ Bank of Arcade....!Arcade .......... 30,000||People'8................... Buffalo .......... .000 
Citizens' Bank of Buffalo....| Buffalo .......... 100.000||People'8.................. Hamburg ....... 30,000 
Citizens' Bank of Dan viles: Dansville ........! 50,0001|People'S.................. Haverstraw ...... 0,000 
Citizens’ Bank of Le Roy.. .|Le Hoyo 419: : 50,000 People's jack tate qu^ cda aci Johnstown ...... 125,000 
Citizens’ Bank of Locke..... ; ¡Locke ........... | 25,000|| People’s Bank of Troy....... Troy... esse eens . 0,000 
Citizens” Bank of Penn Yan. .| Penn Yan........ | 50.000|| People's Bank............. Potsdam ........ 50,000 
Citizens’ Bank of Perry..... (POTTY ae | 50,900|} People’s State............. East Randolph.. 25,000 
Citizens' Bank............. Waverly ......... | 50,000|'Philadelphia............... Philadelphia .....| 25,000 
Citizens' State Bank........ Fredonia ........ ! 50,000|Phoenix.......... eene PhæniXx od des 35,000 
City Bank of New Rochelle.. ¡New Rochelle.....| 100,000|| Port Jefferson.............. Port Jefferson.....| 25,000 
Commercial................ Rochester ........ 200,000| Power City................ Niagara PFalls....| 100,000 
Commercial................ Syracuse ......... 250,000| Richmondville............. Richmondville ....| 25,000 
Qornwall.... vaso hw Cornwall ........ 25.000|| Riverhead................. Riverheid ....... 60,000 
De Ruyter Banking Co. css De Ruyter........ 10.000|| Rockville Centre........... Rockville Centre..| 25,000 
Dobbs Ferry.......... sees Dobbs Ferry...... 50.000]|| St. Lawrence County........ Canton .......... 50.000 
Dundee State.............. Dundee ......... 50,000||Saugerties................. Saugerties ...... «| 125,000 
East Aurora. ...... eee eee East Aurora......| 30,000||Schenectady............... Schenectady ..... 100,000 
Electric City............... Niagara Falls......| 73,000||Schoharie County.......... Schoharie ........ 25,900 
Ellicottville............... Ellicottville ......| 25,000|| Southampton.............. Southampton ....| 25,000 
Farmers' Bank of Springville. Springville ...... 50,000|| South Side............... e Bay Shore........ 25,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’..... Fort Plain....... 100,000|[State.........o.ooooooo.oo.. AVON Ee 30,000 
Farmers and Mechanics'..... Jamestown ....... 50,000||[State...........oo........ Belmont ........ 35,000 
Farmers and Merchants’..... Cobleskill ....... |. 50,000| Btate... cis coerente Bolivar ......... 80,000 
Farmers and Merchants'..... Spencer ......... ¡ 25.000] Btate cesse hehe Brocton ......... 30,000 
Farmers and Merchants'.....|Oneida .......... | 50,000 |[State..os.soiosononass aceso Canastota ....... | 40,000 
First State................ Canisteo ......... | 29 o00olgteate, eene Chatham ........ ; 50,000 
Freeport... Freeport ........ 30.000||State.......... ce eee eee Fillmore: e ions a | 25 000 
Genesee....... eee eene Batavia ......... 1T5,000]| State. ..oonsiorcarorra cons Forestville ...... | 25,000 
Ger. -Am. of Buffalo........ Buffalo .......... 200,000 StATe, se decet kn re e Mayville ........ 25,000 
Ger.-Am. of Rochester...... Rochester ....... 200,000||8tate....... leeren nnn Norwood ........ 25,000 
German, Buffalo .., 100,000||State........ eene Pike [224x449 eu 25,000 
Glen Cove. ....... esee. Glen Cove........ 30,000||8tate........ eere Randolph ..... ..| 80,000 
Gouverneur...... eee Gouverneur ...... 100,000||State.......... cc cee ee eee Seneca Falls...... 50,000 
Gowasnda.. iere eee ees Gowanda ........ 30,000|| State. ...... esns nesenernne Sherman ........ 25,000 
Hamburg. ................. Hamburg ........ 50.000 1 State.. ...esnsonnssneeesen Silver Creek. 25,000 
Hammondsport............ Hammondsport . 50,000||Statte............. EE Syracuse ........ 100,000 
Hempstead................ Hempstead ...... 30,000|| State... s6 006 osu sd eee sass Tomiwanda ...... 200,000 
Holland....... MOSES E Holland ......... 25,000]| State Kxchance............ Holley ......... .| 25,000 
HuntingtoN............... Huntington ...... 30.000||SteUbeM.....oo0oomooooo... Hornellsville ..... 50,000 
JohnstoWD.............-.. Johnstown ....... ` 100.000|| Suspension Bridge.......... Niagara Falls. 25,000 
BE WEE Rer NS Greene .......... ' $5,000||Union........eee e Buffalo ......... 200,000 
LAncastet....2..9 9x3 E e AC Lancaster ........ | 30.000||Union............. eee Medina ......... BR 50,000 
Le Roy.. nr Le Roy........:. t 100.000|| University ................. Alfred .......... 25,000 
McKechnie...........- "Canandalgua e... 100.000|| Wayne of Lyons, N. Y...... Wayne sisas 50.000 
Madrid...... Pa ed dra Madrid ..........' 25,000l| White Plains.............. White Plains..... 100.000 
Manufacturers ............. Cohoes........... 100,000|| Worcester ................. Worcester ....... | 30,000 
Manufacturers and Merchants’ Gloversville ..... 100,000 





*As Greater New York banks are published separately they do not appear in the above list. 
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Zounty Officials of Dew York State. 
COUNTY CLERKS AND COUNTY SEATS. SHERIFFS, 
d When : When 
County. l Name, County Seat. — | etd Name, Residence, — |Elctd. 
Albany.........|John Franey........... ¡Albany .......| 1901 ¡| Edward McCreary...... Cohoes ........ | 1900 
Allegany..... . . [Clarence Ricker........|Belmont ..... «| 1900 || David M. Hancock...:. |Centerville ....; 1900 
Broome..... ....|Allyn K. Marean.......|Binghamton ...| 1900 || Harry P. Worthing..... Binghamton 1902 
Cattaraugus. ....|Elmer E. Kelly..... ... |Little Valley...| 1900 || Nathan R. Williams... .|Franklinville 1900 
ayuga....... . |George W. Benham..... Auburn ....... 1900 || Loren A. Colton....... Auburn ....... 901 
Chautauqua.....|James D. Gallup..... ..|Mayville ...... 1900 || Henry H. Cooper....... Jamestown 1900 ` 
Chemung....... [Fred Schornstheimer....|Elmira ...... ..| 1902 ||Frank W. Weeks....... Elmira ....... 900 
Chenango....... Jay G. Holmes......... Norwich ...... 1900 ||James J. ‘Flanagan EAR Smithville Flats.| 1900 
Clinton. .... [Jesse W., H. Holcombe: Plattsburg ....| 1960 || Alonson T. ee e oce Beekmantown ..| 1901 
Columbia... Z: Patrick Canavan.. .|Hudson ...... .| 1900 || William J. Alvord. .|Stockport ..... 1902 
Cortland........ Otis D. Patrick........ Cortland ......| 1900 |' Aaron R. Overton...... Irg 34 vs .| 1900 
Delaware.......|William T. Black. .|Delhi .........| 1900 || Leroy Smith....... eO. [Sidney ew) 1900 
Dutchess... . [Frederick Bostwick..... Poughkeepsie ..| 1900 || Allan H. Hoffman...... Rhinebeck ..| 1900 
A John H. Price......... Buffalo .......| 1900 ||Harry M. Kaiser....... Buffalo ..... ..| 1902 
Essex. ...... ... | Victor W. Prime....... |Elizabethtown .| 1902 || Altus B. Adkins....... Ticonderoga ...| 1900 
Franklin........|William H. Flack...... [Malone .......| 1900 ||Frank S. Steenberg..... Bangor ....... 902 
Fulton......... |Chauncey Heagle....... Johnstown ....| 1901 ||William H. Rupert.....|Gloversville ....| 1901 
Genesee........ [Charles B. Pixley.. Batavia ....... 1903 ||David Clark.......... . [Corfu ........ .| 1902 
Greene. ........ CIUS E. Bloodgood. . .|Catskill ..... 1900 Hen Van Bergen..... |Coxsackie ..... 900 
Hamilton.......|Carl L, Fry............ Lake Pleasant..| 1901 Frank Kathan...... Lake Pleasant..| 1901 
Herkimer..... ¿[Duane M. Richardson. . .|Herkimer .....| 1900 Daniel F. Strobel...... Cold Brook....[ 1900 
Jefferson... Eugene A. Chepman....| Watertown 1900 | Edwin J. Tallman...... Lafargeville .| 1902 
Kings... E Edward Kaufman...... Brooklyn ......| 1 Henry Hesterberg....... Brooklyn ......] 1903 
Lewis...... . |Milton W. Holt..... ...|Lowville ...... 1900 ||John L. Beach......... Watson ....... 1902 
Liv ngaton, 2o. -|Henry B. Curtis..... ...|Geneseo .......| 1901 (William H. Gray....... Groveland .....| 1900 
Madison........|Paul S. Maine......... Morrisville ....| 1900 || Albert L. Cameron..... Petersboro 1902 
Monroe....... . .|Charles L. Hunt........ Rochester .....| 1900 ||Charles H. Bailey...... Henrietta .....| 1902 
Montgomery.. . [Jacob Saltsman........ Fonda .... 1900 ||JJay Hare.............. Forda ........ 1900 
Nassau..... . | Thomas S. Cheshire. .... Mineola ....... 1901 ||Jerome B. Johnson..... Oyster Bay.....| 1901 
New York. ...... Thomas L. Hamilton....|New York...... 1901 ||Mitchell L» Erlanger....|New York......| 1903 
Niagara..... ... |Hector M. Slocum...... Lockport ...... 1901 ||John S. Reardon....... Niagara  Falls..| 1902 
Oneida..... e... |Hermon Clarke......... Utica jer 1902 ||Lincoln E. Brownell....|Utica .........| 1900 
Onondaga.......|James E. Hubbell...... Syracuse ...... 1900 ||Charles W. Marvin..... .|Syracuse ...... 1900 
Ontario.........|Porter F. Leach........ Canandaigua ..| 1900 || William C. Edmonston..|Phelps ........ 1900 
Orange......... William G. Taggart..... Goshen ...| 1900 ||Jacob Herman......... ewburg ...... 1900 
Orleans.........|George H. Rolffe....... Albion ...... ..| 1901 || Fred L. Rice.......... Barre xol. 1901 
Oswego.........|Frank M. Breed........ Oswego ....... 1900 ||Elden H. Cook......... Bernhards Bay.| 1902 
Otsego.. .... [Samuel J. W. Hey nolds.. Cooperstown ...| 1902 ¡|Elias C. Mather........ Garrattsville ...| 1902 
Putnam........ [Edward C. Weeks...... Carmel ...... 1902 ||Jeremiah W. Hazen.. Carmel .......| 1900 
ueens.........|David L, Van Nostrand. | Little Neck....] 19C Joseph Meyerrose.......| Newtown ......] 1903 
ensselaer......{/Allen R. Thompson..... TrOY osoei OO] 1901 |[|Matthew A. Heeran.... [Rensselaer .. 1900 
Richmond..... . [C. Livingston Bostwick..|Richmond .....| 1902 ||Chas. T. McCormick. ...|Staten Island...| 1903 
Rockland....... Cyrus M, Crum........ New City.......| 1901 ||Fred S. Weint......... Haverstraw 1900 
St. Lawrence. ...|J. Fred Hammond...... Canton ... 1900 ||J. Frank Harder. ...... Gouvernor .....| 1900 
Suratoga........ George H. West........ Ballston Spa.. 1902 ||Franklin Carpenter..... Gansevoort ... d 1900 
Spencer aay ss KE James B. Alexander.... |Schenectady 1900 ||Merritt Hammond......|Schenectady .| 1902 
Schoharie. . .|Martin A. Akeley....... Schoharie ..... 1900 || Adee V. Baldwin....... Blenheim ..... | 1902 
Schuyler..... .|Charles R. Watkins..... Watkins ...... 1902 || William J. Tucker...... Monterey ..... 1900 
eneca.......6. Patrick Savage......... Waterloo ......| 1901 ||Hugh McGhan......... Ovid Center....| 1900 
Steuben........ John D. Wheeler....... Bath seses. 1901 ||Merritt F. Smith....... Hornellsville ...| 1900 
Suffolk......... Solomon Ketcham...... Riverhead ..... 1900 | Henry H. Preston...... Shelter Isl. Hts.| 1902 
Sullivan........ Gabriel F. Curry. ...... Monticello ..... 1902'||John Dycker........... Ge Depot, 1900 
(EE Fred W. Richardson....|lthaea ........ 1900 ||Irving J. Delavan...... Owego ........ 901 
Tompkins....... Leroy H. Van Kirk..... Owego ...... ..| 1900 ||Grant Curry........... Enfield Center..| 1902 
Ubter.......... John D. Fratsher....... Kingston ...... 1900 ||Josiah Hasbrouck...... Kingston ...... 1900 
Warren..... +... Archibald R. Noble..... Lake George....| 1900 ||Dudley Gill........... Caldwell ...... 1900 
Washington..... Ezra H. Snyder........ Argyle ........ 1900 ||Bert Austin........... Salem ....... .| 1900 
Wayne......... Ledyard S. Cuyler,..... Lyons ......... 1902 "George R. Miles........ Lyons ........ 900 
Westchester..... Leslie Sutherland....... White Plains...| 1901 ||Samuel C. Miller....... White Plains..| 1900 
Wyoming....... Edward M. Jennings....|Warsaw ....... 1900 ||Wm. H. Richardson....|Warsaw ....... 902 
DEER vs Henry T. Read......... Penn Yan...... 1900 l|Edmund Crosby........ Barrington 1900 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR. DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 
: AT 
County Name, Residence. Met Name. Residence. urn 
Albany......... *William H. Storrs..... Albany ....... .... George Addington...... Albany ....... 1901 
Allegany....... Daniel C. Grunder...... Angelica ...... 1900 ||Frederic H. Church..... Wellsville .....| 1901 
Broome......... Jasper Smith.......... Binghamton . 1900 |'Roger P. Clark......... Binghamton .:.| 1901 
Cattaraugus.....|Wm. J. Van Dewater... |Machias ....... 1901 |:George W. Cole........ Salamanca ..| 1901 
Cayuga......... Leland Hewitt......... Genoa ........ 1902 |: Harry T. Dayton....... Auburn .......| 1902. 
Chautauqua.....|Charles E. Dodge....... Frewsburg ..... 1902 || Eleazer Green......... Jamestown ....| 1901 
Chemung...... . [William Van Duzer..... reesport ..... 1901 |¡Franklin F. Aldridge... |Elmira ....... 1901 
Chenango....... Richard C. Quinn...... Preston ....... 1902 ||Hubert L. Brown....... Norwich ......| 1901 
Clinton........ .|William D. Savage..... E. Beekmanton.| 1902 ||Charles J. Vert........ Plattsburg ....| 1901 
Columbia....... John H, Rivenburgh. . .jGhent ........ 1900 || Alfred B. Chace........ Hudson .......]| 1901 
Cortland...... .|Edwin J. Bockes....... Homer ........ 1900 |/Thomas H. Dowd....... Cortland .... 1901 
Delaware . [George B. Smith....... Delhi ....... ..| 1902 ||George A. Fisher....... Delhi .........| 1901 
Dutchess....... Isaac P. Carman....... Pine Plains....| 1900 || William R. Lee........ Pawling ......%} 1900 
Ete... ee Lafayette L. Long...... Buffalo ........ 19 Edward E. Coatsworth..|Buffalo ....... 1902 
Essex... ene EN Alberti D. Smith....... Essex ca... 1902 || Milo C. Perry.......... Elizabethtown 1900 
Franklin........ Alfred C. Morse........ Burke ........ 1901 ¡[Gordon H Main....... Malone ....... 901 
Fulton......... Joseph Sherman........ ATOBA ........ 1901 ||Jerome Egleston....... Gloversvile ....| 1901 
Genesee........ [George H. Craft........ Oakfield ....... 1902 !| Bayard J. Stedman..... Batavia .......] 1901 
.jJohn A. Bennington....|Bethany ....... 1900 | 
Cortland Crossman..... Alexander ..... 1901 | . 
Greene. ........ |John Roe............. Greenville .....| 1906 || Egbert Palmer......... Catskill .......| 1901 
Hamilton....... Herbert Snell.......... Benson ....... 1901 || Edward A. Wilson......|Indian Lake....| 1902 
Charles V. Hoffmeister. .| Moorehouseville..| 1962 | 
John G. Hosley........ Wells ......... 1900 || 
Herkimer....... John T. Davis......... Newport ....... 1900 | George W. Ward.......|Dolgeville .....| 1900 
g Jefferson «Jobn R. Washburn..... Watertown 1893 |: George H, Cobb........ Watertown ....| 1901 
+Kings..... š ¡John F. Clarke........ Brooklyn +......] 1903 
Lewis.. SS ua W. Brown...... Greig .........| 1902 |: Milton Carter..........|Harrisville ....| 1902 
Livingston. . de D. Marvin........ Spring Water..| 1900 J ohn F. Connor........|Mt. Morris ....| 1902 
Madison........ OC? "Alen Curiis. iria 2% aton IP 1900 Michael H. Kiley.. .|Cazenovia .....| -1901 
Monroe Clarence V, Lodge. .....! Rochester ..... 1900 |iStephen J. Warren..... Rochester ..... 1901 
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COUNTY OFFICIALS OF NEW YORK STATE—Continued. 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR. DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 
. f e When 
County. Name. Residence. bi iName. Residence. | Elctd. 
Montgomery. .... William B, Smeallie....|Sprakers ......| 1901 || Frank G. Kelsey..... ..|Fort Plain..... 1901 
Nap ud ....|[George D. Smith....... Freeport ......| 1901 ||James P. Neimann..... |Lynbrook . 4 1901 
tNew York...... William T. Jerome.....|New  York.....| 1901 
Niagara........ [Albert H. Lee......... |Newfane ......| 1901 ||Burt G. Stockwell......|Lockport ...... 1901 
Oneida......... | DeWitt C. Smith.......|Bome .........j 1900 || Timothy Curtin..... s. FROME. oses.. 1901 
| Onondago.......|Smith Rice............|Syracuse ... 1902 illiam L. Barnum.... [Syracuse ...... 1901 
Ontario......... Levi A. Page.......... [Seneca Castle 1900 ||Eobert F. Thompson....|Canauduigua ..| 1902 
Orange......... [Andrew Berthoff.......|Walkill .......| 1900 |J Abram V, N, Powelson..|Middletown ...| 1900 
Alex, C. Southerland... [Turners .......| 1901 : 
Orleans.........| V. D, Luddington...... Albion ...... ..] 1902 ||Leon M. Sherwood......|Medina ...... .| 1901 
Oswego. ........|Arch, S, Gutbrie..... e. [Hannibal ...... 1902 iliam B. Baker...... WEO «^e ve 1902 
Otsego..... .....|¡4ison W. Webber...... Phoenix Mills..| 1900 ||. Merritt L, Bridges...... MOITÍS occ 1902 
Putnam........ ¡(No superintendent).... am H, Weeks...... Brewster ......| 1900 
iQueens........ "e George A. Gregg..... .. |Elmhurst ó d 1902 
Rensselaer,,....|Levi E. Warden........ Hoosick Falis..| 1902 ||Jarvis P, O'Brien...... |Troy ..........] 1902 
George I aH ps Kai Falis.... Td B 
D . Matteson. . {Grafton ....... 3 ; 
|Richmond..... Pied 2 Edward S, Rawson..... W. New Brighton| 1901 
Rockland.,..... |James H. Morrisey..... {Haverstraw ....| 1901 ||Thomas H, Lee..... ... [Stony Point....| 1902 
St, Lawrence... .|Myron T. Stocking......|Canton .......| 1901 ||George W. Hurlbut.....|Heuvelton .....j 1902 
Saratoga........ Samuel W, Pearse...... Round Lake....| 1900 ||George R. Salisbury.... [Schuylerville 1901 
Schenectady..... lOrrin B. Westover......|Schenectady ...| 1902 ||Walter briggs...... ... [Schenectady ...| 1901 
Schobarie..... , .|Ervin Speckerman......|Middleburgh ...| 1901 || Edward A. Dox........ Hichmondvilie 1901 
Schuyler..... . ..i Frank W. Severne. .....|Watkins .......| 1902 ||Seaman Northrup..... . [Beaver Dams...) 1902 
Seneca......... ¡Nelson Duntz.....,....{Waterloo ......| 1902 (¡William H, Hurley.....|Seneca Valls...| 1901 
Steuben........ William C. Acker...... |Hartsville .....| 190i | Almon W. Burrell..... .|Canisteo ...... 1901 
Suffolk......... John J. Kirkpatrick.... |Patchogue ....| 1902 ||Livingston Smith...... {Sty James...... 1902 
Sullivan,....... [Calvin Millen..........jBethel ........| 1902 ||Frank S. Anderson..... Callicoon Depot.| 19u1 
Tioga.... .. 0... ¿Calvin B. Dean........ Oswego %....... 1900 Oscar B. Glezen........ Owego @eeeeteoeoeve 1900 
| ¡George D. Miller...... Waverley ...... 1902 
: Daniel C. Brooks....... Spencer ... .| 1901 
Tompkins.......; David Bower.......... Waterbury ....| 1900 ||Charles H. Blood.......|Ithaca ........| 1900 
Ulster... osse Abram Sammons....... New Paltz.....| 1900 ||Charles F. Cantine.....|Kingston ......| 1901 
Warren......... Arthur L. Soper........ Warrensburg ...| 1902 ¡[William L, Kiley..... ..|Glens Falls....| 1900 
Washington..... Milo 8, Graham........ Hartford ......| 19 Charles O. Pratt....... Cambridge ....| 1901 
Wayne......... John F, Doty.......... FOR: ovi ees 1901 ||Charles T. Ennis.......|Lyons  ........ 1900 
Westchester.....| Edward B. Long. ...... White Plains...| 190 J. Addison Young......|New  Rochelle..| 1901 
Wyoming.......| William H, Ewell..... . |Middlebury .| 1902 ||Elmer E. Charles.......|Warsaw ...... .| 1900 
James W. Ives......... ava Village....| 1900 ) 
G. Frank Wing........ [Bliss ........ 1901 : | 
Yates.......... (Wm. H. Townsend..... Penn Yan......| 1901 ||Abraham Gridley.......iPenn Yan......| 1900 
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| Courts of Dew York. 


The Court of Appeals was first organized under 
the Constitution of 1846. It was then composed of 
eight Judges, four elected by the electors of the 
State and four chosen from the class of Supreme 
Court Justiees having the shortest term to serve. 
It was formed to succeed the Court for Trial of Im- 
peachments and the Correction of Errors. By an 
amendment to the Constitution in 1899 the Governor 
was empowered to designate not more than four Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court to act as Associate Jus- 
tices of the Court of Appeals. The regular Court of 
Appeals is mow composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges. 


The State is divided into eight judicial districts. 
There are twenty-two Justices in the First District, 
twelve in the Second, six each in the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth districts, seven each in the Fifth and 
Seventh districts and ten in the Eighth, making 
seventy-six in all, 


There is an Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in each Judicial Department, consisting of 
seven Justices in the first department and of five 
Justices in each of the other departments. The 
Governor appoints the presiding Justice. The Ap- 
pellate Court is located as follows: The first depart- 
ment in New York City, the second department in 
Brooklyn, the third department in Albany and the 
fourth department in Rochester; but terms may be 
held elsewhere in such departments as public inter- 
ests may require. 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT. 


* On September 2, 1902, the first term of the Chil- 
dren’s Court was held in New York. t is a court 
established to hear the small sins of children and to 
decide the best method of stopping at the beginning 
any tendency toward crime. The existence of such 
a court saves children from being taken into ‘the dock 
with older criminals, and prevents the effects such 
association might have upon them. When children 


,are arrested they are taken directly to the court, 
without the intervening period in a station house. 





In special cases, where there is a certainty that the 
child will be bailed at once by its parents, the of- 
fender is taken to the police station, and in case an 
arrest is made after tbe court is closed the prisoner 
is left in the care of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children until next day. 

Officially the Children's Court is known as the 
“Court of Special Sessions, First Division of the 
City of New York, Children's Part.’’ It is, as its 
name implies, but another court of the Court of Spe- 
eial Sessions. The act of Legislature which created 
lt provided for another Justice, in addition to the 
five that already made up this court, and arranged 
that but one Judge at a time should occupy the 
Children's Bench, instead of the three that sit at 
the regular special session. 

For the purpose of the court, all under sixteen 
years of age are considered children. Any crime; 
save a capital offense, or any offense committed in 
company with an adult, comes within its jurisdic- 
tion. Actual punishment, in most cases, is the last 
resort. As often as possible the result of examina- 
tlons held at the Children’s Court is suspended sen- 
tence and probation. The “Gerry” Society acts as 
*“*probation officer.” l 

The building in which the court is located is at 
No, 66 Third avenue, New York City. It contains, 
besides the court room and general offices, detention 
rooms for children of both sexes, made comfortable 
and with as little as possible of the prison at- 
mosphere. Those especially responsible for the new 
court were Edward T. Devine, of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; Elbridge T. Gerry and Charity 
Commissioner Homer Folks. ` 

The Brooklyn Children’s Court was opened on 
September 9, 1903, at 102 Court street. Justice Rob- 
ert T. Wilkins, formerly superintendent of the Brook- 
lyn Socisty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
presided, having been appointed after long considera- 
tion. The court is identical in operation with that in 
New York City, and is established in accordance with 
ne law passed by the recent session of the Legisla- 
ure. , a 


DIA AND ATLAS. | 
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JUDGES OF THE COURT OF APPEALS, 
W. H. Shankland, Clerk. 





Judge. Residence, County. Pols. | Term Expires. 





E | —— | A ny 
Alton B. Parker, Chief Judge. «ec ses sses eo ies AN ee a oi Ulster..... esso. [Dem, Dec. 31, 1911 
Albert Haight, Associate Judge eseese’ ""?o90e090 Buffalo. . ....0..... Efe. 3S e»9 rasa Rep. P 31, 1908 
John Clínton Gray, ON TE S atc ds de .......o New York. n ...... New YOrk.... se ke A Dem. 31, 1914 
Irving G. Vann, MEE Ah S farses gi (KERE EE] S ACUBC..oooo.o...». Onondaga.. bo ....o.o ee Rep. di: 31, 1910 
Edward T. Bartlett, MEME E eoo [New York....... . ees |New York......... ..|Rep. | “ 31, 1907 
Denis O'Brien, e eeocscsoscecseceeseelW&tertOWR..........|Jefferson............|Dem,| “ 31, 1917 
Celora E. Martin, x Cy Gates One 09/8 e Se Binghamton EPE ....|Broome........ e+e Rep. | “ 31, 1904 
Edgar M. Cullen,* E slats ha EP .|Brooklyn........ woe «|KiNBB.............. |Dem,| “ 31, 1908 
! William E, Werner* “ eee nono...» (Rochester. ....... ...|Monroe......... s .|Rep, | ‘ 31, 1908 


*Supreme Court Judges, sitting in the Court of Appeals by designatlon of the Governor. 


JUSTICES OF THE APPELLATE DIVISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 





FIRST DEPARTMENT. Schoharie, Albany, Rensselaer, Fulton, Schenectady, 





a : Montgomery, Saratoga, Washington, Warren; Ham- 
County of New York. ilton, Essex, Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, Dela- 
Justice Residence.  |Pols.|Term Expires.|| ware, Otsego, Broome, Chenango, Madison, Cortlana, 
Charles H. Van Brunt.|New York. ... (Dem. (Oe, 31, 1911|| Tioga, Tompkins, Schuyler, Chemung. 

Edward Patterson. e eg H .. em. 191 E RN A ce 
Morgan J. O’Brien.. e BS : Bon: i an 918 Justice. | Residence. (Pols, | Term Expires. 
George L, Ingraham.. wë IT em.| “ 31, Charles E. Parker..... Oswego...... Rep. [Dec. 31, 1915 
Chester B. McLaughlin Port Henry... |Rep. | " 31, 1909|| Alden Chester. .... ¿Albany 12121 [Repo | ^ ^ 31. 1909 
Frank C. Laughlin...|Buffalo...... Rep. | “ 31,1909|| Walter Lloyd Smith...|Elmira....... Rep. | '' 31,1916 
Edward W. Hatch...'Buffalo...... .Rep.| '' 81,1909||S, Alonzo Kellogg..... Plattsburg....[itep. | '* 31, 1904 
OU ETE PUTA CNS AA v Yn - . 1| Emory A. Chase. ..... Catskil......|Rep. | “ 81, 1910 

SECOND DEPARTMENT. l 

The counties of Kings, Queens, Nassau, Richmond, 

Suffolk, Rockland, Westchester, Putnam, Orange, FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 
Dutchess. one COUR ce MEE Ee Lewis, a 
qoaa kine ¡Dala Uan mania | 1800, swego, nondaga, ayuga, eneca, ayne, 
E . | -Hesidence. Eole, | Perm: Expires, Ontario Yates, Steuben, Livingston, Monroe, Alle- 
Miam 1 BONY orori Brooklyn —— pom. Dec. a d gany, yoming, Genesee, Orleans, Niagara, Erie, 

ard Bartlett......|Brooklyn..... ; ; 
John Woodward...... |Jamestown...|Rep. | '* 31, 1910 Cattaraugus, Chautauqua. — — — — — — ——  — 
Michael H. Hirschberg. Newburg..... Rep. a .31, 1910 Justice. Residence. |Pols.|Term Expires. 
Ze El RC William H. Adams... Qa nandagna Rep. |Dec. 31, 1915 
aa McLennan.. rione. "n Iech, SE aie Em 
Alfre pring...... ranklinville. ep. | '* , 

THIRD DEPARTMENT. Pardon C. Wihiam Watertown. Rep. | '* 31,1911 


The counties of Sullivan, Ulster, Greene, Columbia,|| Frank H. Hiscock. . .. Syracuse..... |Rep. | “ 31, 1910 


Supreme Court Justices of Dew York State. 


Justices of the Supreme Court are elected for a term of fourteen years. In case of a vacancy occurring 
the Governor is KE to make an appointment. Justices of the First and Second Districts receive an 
annual salary of $17,600; and those of the remaining districts, $7,200.  Non-resident Justices sitting in the 
Appellate Divisions of the First and Second Departments receive the same salaries as the Justices in those 
departments. If asslgned to duty in the First and Second Districts, other than in the Appellate Division, 
they receive an additional compensation of $10 a day. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
The City and County of New York. 








__ Justice. | Residence. |Pols. | Term Expires || Justice, | Residence. |Pols. |Term Expires 
George C, Barrett...|New York. ...| Dem. Dec. i. ae Philip H, Dugro..... New York.... Dem. ! Dec. 81, 1914 
Edward Patterson... Dem. jm Freedman. em, 31, 1904 
Samuel Greenbaum.. af Dem,| “ 1915 award E, McCall.. ed Dem.| ' 31, 1916 
Morgan J. O’Brien. Dem.| “ Sr 19315 H, A. Gildersleeve. . es Dem.| rr 31, 1905 
George L. Ingraham., = Dem.| ** 31, 1905 || James Fitzgerald. ... = Dem.! ‘ 31, 1912 
Francis M, Scott d Dem.| “ 31,1911| James A. Gorman Ke Dem.| ** 31,1913 
^has. H. Van LUE s Dem, lr 31,1911|| Henry Bischoff. Jr. ss. Dem.| rz 31,1917 
Charles H, Truax.... = Dem,| “ 51, 1909 ¡¡ David  Leventritt. es Dem.| ** 31,1972 
James A, Blanchard. s£ Rep..| “ 81, 1915 || Leonard A. Giegerich, Es Dem.| ** 31, 1906 
Charles F, MacLean. s$ Dem.| “ 31,1909 || Vernon M. Davis. f Dem.| * 31,1916 
Edward B. Amend... EN Dem. 1 * 3i, 1916|! | John Proctor Clarke. rin Rep..| *“ 31,191 





SECOND DISTRICT. 
Counties of Kings, Queens, Nassau, Richmond, Suffolk, Rockland, Westchester, Putnam, Orange and Dutchess. 


Justice. ` Residence. (Pols. |Term Expires Justice. Residence. |Pols. | Term Expires 
William J. Gaynor.... Brooklyn. . Dem. (Dee, 31, 1907|| Almet F. Jenks....... Brooklyn. ... | Dem. | Dec. 31, 1912 
Willard Bartlett...... Dem.| vc 31,1911|| Garret J. Garretson... |Newtown....|Rep..| ‘ 81.1910 
Martin J. Keogh.. . | New Rochelle. Dem.| ‘‘ 81, 1909!| William J. Kelly...... Brookiyn....|Dem.| ** 31, 1917 
William D. Dickey.... Newburg..... Rep..] “ 31, 1909|| Michael H. Hirschberg. Newburg.... | Rep.| “ 31, 1910 
Wilmot M. Smith..... Eros: Rep..| “ 31,1909 9!| Samuel T. Maddox. `| Brooklyn. ... | Rep.. E Sg 1908 





Josiah T. Marean..... | Brooklyn.. Dem,| ** 31, 1912!! Edgar M. Cullen......'Brooklyn.... | Rep.. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 
Counties of Columbia, Rensselaer, Sullivan, Ulster, Albany, Greene and Schoharie. 























; Justice. - Residence. |Pols. | Term Expires Justice. Residence. |Pols. |Term Expires 
' Aaron V. S. Cochrane., Hudson...,. | Rep..[Dec, 31, 1915| | Alden Chester........ | Alban DUUM. Rer.. Dec, 31, 1909 

Wesley O. Howard.... | Rensselaer. ..|. ..... |n 81, 1916| Emory A. Chase...... | Catskill..... Rep.. 81, 
D. Cady Herrick. M Dem.| “ 81, 1906!) James A. Betts....... (K: ae ... Dem.! * 81,1912 


.l Albany...... 
Tid a anb, AA EB x" 











¡QU NEM 
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FOURTH DISTRICT. 


Counties of Warren, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Washington, Essex, Franklin, Clinton, Montgomery, Hamilton, 
Fulton and Schenectady. 



































Justice. . [. Residence. |Pols. Term Expires ¡1 Justice. Residence. |Pols. ¡Term Expires 
Edgar A. Spencer..... Gloversville. . | Rep..| Dec. 31, 1915|| Martin L. Stover......| Amsterdam.. | Rep..|Dec. 31, 1905 
S. Alonzo Kellogg.....|Plattsburg...| Rep..] ^ 31,1904|| Chester P. McLaughlin.| Port Henry.. |Rep..| ** 31, 1909 
John M. Kellogg..... .lOgdensburg.. |Rep..| ‘‘ 31, 1903 j | James W, Houghton. -/Saratoga Spgs Rep..| * 31, 1914 

FIFTH DISTRICT, 
Counties of Onondaga, Jefferson, Oneida, Oswego, Herkimer and Lewis. 

Justice, Residence. Pols. | Term Expires Justice. Residence. | Pols. | Term Expires 
Watson M. Rogers. . Watertown. . .| Rep.. | Dec. 31, 1914 || Frank H, Hiscock..... Syracuse.... "Ben, Dec, 31, 1910 
Maurice L. Wright....|Oswego...... Rep. ; 31, 1905 || Pardon C. Williams... Watertown. . Rep. s 31, 1911. 
Peter B, McLennan... |Syracuse.....!Rep..| “$ 31, 1906 || William S, Andrews... | Syracuse..... «Reps, * 81, 1913 
William ig .(Rome........ Rep..| “ 31, 1909 T 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 
Counties of Otsego, Delaware, Madison, Chenango, Tompkins, Broome, Chemung, Schuyler, Tioga and 














ortland. 

Justice. Residence. |Pols. Term Expires Justice. Residence. |Pols. |Term Expires 
Charles E, Parker.....| Owego..... . | Rep.. (Dec, 31, 1906 George F. Lyon....... Binghamton. . Rep..|Dec. 31, 1909 
Gerrit A. Forbes......|Canastota.... Rep..| “© 31,1906,| Burr Mattice..... ....|Oneonta.....|Rep.| ** 31,1910 
Walter Lloyd Smith... | Elmira...... ' Rep.. CR 31, 1916]. | Albert H. Sewell..... «| Walton.......Rep..| * 31, 1913 




















. SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Counties of Livingston, Ontario, Wayne, Yates, Steuben, Seneca, Cayuga and Monroe. 








Justice. Residence. |Pols. "Term Expires Justice. — Residence. ¡Pols. | Term Expires 
William H. Adams....| Canandaigua. | Rep.. Dec. 31, 1911 John F. Parkhurst. . Bath..... -e e| LUD.. | Dec. 2h 1913 
John M. Davy........ Rochester. ...| Rep. William E. Werner. . . |Rochester... '| Rep.. j 1908 
James W. Dunwell.. Lyons..... Se Ben. ÉS 37 1909 Adelbert P. Rich..... Auburn..... | Rep..| = S 1914 
Edwin A. Nash.. TERRA PX UE o ..ARep..| “ 31, 1906! 


EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
Counties of Erie, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Orleans, Niagara, Genesee, — Allegany and Wyoming. 

















|... Justice. Residence. |Pols. |Term Expires Justice. |. Residence. Pols.| Term Expires 
Henry A. Childs...... Medina...... Re Dec. 31, 1906 | Warren B. Hooker. Fredonia.... | Rep.. Dec. 31, 1913 
John 8. Lambert......|Fredonia.... | Re p. is n 31, 1903 || Daniel J. Kenefick. . Puffalo......| Rep.. 31, 1913 
Edward W. Hatch.... | Buffalo......|Rep..| ** 31, 1909 || Truman C. White..... - Baa: .....|Rep..| “ 31; 1910 
Frank C. Laughlin... . ` Mayville. Reb; at 31, 1909 || John Woodward..... Jamestown... Rep.. ** 31, 1910 
Alfred Spring........ | Franklinvilie. Rep.. * 31, 1909 |! Frederick W. Kruse...lOlean.......|Rep..| “ 31, 1914” 


Cities and Uillages in tbe State of Dew York. 


























Giiessed | County. | Railroad, |. Siea | county 1 Raitroad, 
Adams.......|Jefferson.....|R., W. & O. Burdett...... Schuyler..... iL. V.-B. D. 
Addison...... Steuben...... Erie Caledonia... .|Livingston. Erie; N. Y. C.; L. V.-B. D 
Afton........|Chenango....|D. & H.-S. D. i Cambridge. . Wasbington.. D. & H -S. & C. D. 
Akron.......|Erie.........|N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. € W. D.||Camden...... Oneida...... R., W. & O.; L. V.-E &C.8 
Albany......|Albany...... ¡N. Y. C; W. S; H. R. B. ||Camilus..... ¡Onandaga....|N, Y. C. 
Albion....... Orleans......|N. Y. C. Canajharie... | Montgomery..|W. S.-M & W, D 
Alden....... Erie........., Erie; D., L. & W.-B. D. Canandaigua . Ontario...... N. Y. C.; N.C. 
Alexander....|Genesee...... D.,L.&W.-B.D. ;Erie; N. Y.C. Canaseraga: .| Allegany..... Erie, 
Alexandria B. |Jefferson..... R, W. & O. Canastota....| Madison..... W. S.-M. & W, D.; N.Y C 
Alfred....... Allegany..... Erie. Canisteo..... ¡Steuben...... Erie. 
Altamont....|Albany...... |D. & H.-S, D. Canton...... |St. Lawrence. iR., W. € O. 
Altmar...... Oswego......|R., W. & O. Cape Vincent.'Jefferson..... R., W. & O. 
Amityville... |Suffolk...... L I. R. R. Carthage..... |Jefferson..... R., W. & O. 
Amsterdam...| Montgomery. .|N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D ||Castile....... Wyoming.... | Erie. 
Andover..... Allegany..... Erie. Castleton.... |Rensselaer... |N. Y. C 
Angelica..... Allegany..... Cato... esco Cayuga...... L. V. 
Angola...... ha EE ER Catskill...... Greene. . |W. S.; H. R. B. 
Antwerp..... Jefferson..... R.. W. & O. Cattaraugus.. ‘Cattaraugus. . Erie. 
Arcade...... Wyoming.... Cayuga...... "Cayuga...... N. Y. C.; L. V -A. SE 3 
Ardsley...... Westchester. . |N. Y. C.-P. D. Cazenovia.... Madison..... L. V.-E. & C. B.: DU B. 
Athens...... Greene...... H. R. B. Celeron...... ‘Chautauqua. 
Attica....... Wyoming.... |Erie; N. Y. C. Central Sq... ¡Oswego...... N. Y, O & W.; R., W. &O. 
Aubum...... Cayuga...... N. Y. C.; L. V,-A. € I B. Champlain... |Clinton...... Rut.-O. D. 
Avoca....... Steuben...... Erie; N. Y. C. Charlotte... Monroe...... T. L. from Rochester. 
Avon,..... eee Livingston... |Eric. Chateaugay. . | Franklin pea Rut.- 
Babylon..... Suffolk...... |L. I, Chatham..... || Columbia. ...|N. Y. C.-H. D ; B. & A. 
Bainbridge...|Chenango....|D. & H.-S. D Chaumont.... Jefferson..... IR., W. € O. 
Baldwinsville. | Onondaga....¡D., L. & W.-B.. S. & O. Cherry Creek. |Chautauqua. . | Erie 
Ballston Spa. |Saratoga..... iD. & H.-S. & C D. ! Cherry Valley. |Otsego....... D. & H.-S. D. 
Batavia...... Genesee. ..... N. Y. C ; Erie; L. V.-B. D. .¡Chester...... Orange...... Erie, 
BR LL Vus Steuben...... "D. L. & W.; Erie, ‘Chittenango. . Madison..... N. Y. C: W. S.-M. & W. D 
DBath-on-H'd'n| Rensselaer... ‘Churchville. . .| Monroe. ..IW. S.-M. & W. D.; N. Y. C 
Belmont..... Allegany..... Erie. Clayton...... Jefferson..... ¡R., W. £ O. 
Bergen....... Genesee...... N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. € W. D.||Clayville..... Oneida..... . |D., L. & W -U.D 
Binghamton..|Broome...... Erie: D, L. & W.-S. D. Cleveland....|Oswego...... N. Y., O. & W. 
Black River.. | Jefferson..... iR., W. ESO Clifton Spgs.. 'Ontario...... N. Y. C.; L V. 
Blasdell..... |Erie......... Erie. [Clinton. . Oneida...... IN. Y., O. & W. 
Bolivar...... Allegany...... . CIvde...- 2928s - Wayne E iN. Y. C.; W. S.-M. € W. 
Boonville.... |Oneida...... iR. W. & O. Cobleskill....¡Schoharie....|D. & H -S. D. 
Brewster..... Putnam...... ¡N.Y.C.-H.D : N.Y.C,-P.D. ||Cohocton..... Steuben...... Erie: D., L. & W. . 
Bridgewater..¡Oneida...... ¡D., L. € W.-W. D. Cohoes....... Albany...... D & H.-S. & C. D.; N. Y.C 
Prighton..... Monroe...... N. Y. C. Cold Spring.. ¡Putnam...... iN. Y.C.; H. R. B, 
Brockport....|Monroe...... N. Y. C. Constable.... | Lewis. 
Brocton...... Chautauqua. . | Cooperstown. .|Otsego......./D. & H.-S. D. 
Bronxville....|Westchester.. 'N. Y. OH D. Copenhagen. . ' Lewis. 
Brookfield. ...|Madison.....| Gorfu. nus Genesee.......N. Y. C.; L. V 
Brownville... | Jefferson. ....| R., W. & O. Corinth...... |Saratoga..... iD. & H.-A. D 
uffalo......|Erie........ - | Erie; N. Y. C.: W..S.: D.,||Corning..... -| Steuben. .-... D..L.£W.;Erie:N.Y.C.-P.D 
L. &W.;L V. Cornwall..... 'Orange...... W. S.: H. R. B. 
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ole d | County. | Railroad. | | Gu + | County. | Railroad. | 
Cortland.....: ‘Cortland..... D, L. & W.-B, S. & O.)};Hudson...... Columbia H.R.B; N.Y 
D.; L. V..E. & C. D. Hunter...... Greene....... U. & D. 
Coxsackie....|Greene....... W. S.; H. R. B. Ilion........ Herkimer.. N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D 
Croton-on-H.. | Westchester. , Irvington..... Westchester.. |N. Y C.: H. R B. 
Cuba........ Allegany..... Erie. Ithaca....... ' Tompkins. . ID. L. & W.; ; L. V. 
Dannemora...'Clinton...... Chat A Jamestown...iChautauqua. . | Erie. 
Dansville... - | Livingston. . D., L. & W. Johnstown... |Fulton....... F.. J. & G. 
Delhi........ Delaware.... |N. 'Y., O. & W. Jordon....... Onondaga AN Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D 
Depew....... Ere: N.Y.C.;L.V.:Erie;D.L.&W, || Keeseville....|Clinton- Essex. 
Deposit...... Broome & Del- Kinderhook. | Columbia. A. & H. 
aware..... Erie Kingston..... 'Ulster....... W.S 
De Ruyter....|Madison..... L, V.-E. € C. B. Lacona...... Oswego UEM R.. W. & O, 
Dexter....... | Jefterson. . 7 , ¡ Lake Piacids: : Essex (1898). | Chat. 
Dobbs Penye i Westchester.. |N. Y. C.; H.'R. B, ; Lakewood. : | Chautauqua. . | Erie. 
Dolgeville.. ‘i Herkimer and | Lancaster. . ee EE D.. L. & W.; Erie 
Fulton. ‘Larchmont. ke NY. N. H & H, 
Dresden Sao Yates. vaa es N. Y. C.-P. D. La Salle..... Niagara MM Erie; N. Y. C. 
ryden...... ompkins....|i. Y. aurens...... tsego 
Dundee. Le Naas Yate 5. Ene, C.-P, D. Lawrence Nassau LX Wars L k ug 
unkirk..... autauqua..|Er eroy........ enesee...... . C.; Brie, 
Earlville..... Madison..... , O. & W; D.£H.-A.D. || Lestershire... | Broome...... D., L & W.; Erie 
E. Aurora....|Erie. wiston..... Niagara...... N. Y. C 
E. Randolph.. Cattaraugus. 'Liberty...... ullivan..... N. Y.,O. EW. 
E. Rockaway. |Nassau...... |L. I. Lima: meat] Livingston... |L. V. 
E. Syracuse.. | Onondaga. | Limestone. . .Cattaraugus. . | Erie. 
Kastwood.... | Onondaga. ;Lisle........ ¡Broome...... D. SEO 
Edwards..... St. Lawrence, R., W. & O, ¡Little Falls... Herkimer.... |N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D. 
| Elba........ Genesee. . JW. S.-M. & W. D. Little Valley. .| Cattaraugus. . En rie. 

| Elbridge..... Onondaga. Liverpool..... Onondaga.... W.&O 

| Elizabeth t'n .| Essex. V Livonia...... Livingston... uc L. V. 

Ellenville.... |Ulster....... N.Y., O. & W. Lockport..... Niagara...... N. Y. C.: Erie. 

Ellicottville. . | Cattaraugus. Lowville..... Lewis........ 'R., & 
lisburg.....|Jeffersorf. ; iLyons....... Wayne. ios IN. Y. C.: W. S.-M. & W. D. 

Elmira....... Chemung....|Erie; D. L & W .Lyons Falls.. ;Lewis........ R., W. & O. 

Elmira pne .[Chemung.... |L. V. -E. € C. D ¡McGrawville. . Cortland. . 

Esperance, . . .| Schoharie. ... |D. & H.-S. D. ;Macedon..... '|Wayne....... N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D. 

Fabius....... Onondaga. | Madison as s Madison..... Rut. 

Fairhaven.... Cayuga...... L. V. iMalone...... Franklin..... N. Y C.; A.D.: Rut. 

Fairport..... |Mónroe...... N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. € W. D. ‘Mamaroneck. . Westchester..|N. Y., N. H. & H. 

| Falconer..... Chautauqua. . | Erie. : Manchester... Ontario...... k vV. 

| Famham..... Erie. ;Manlius...... Onondaga.. W. S.-C. B. 

| Fayetteville.. | Onondaga.... W. S.-C. B ee . Jefferson..... IR., W &O. 
Fishkill......|Dutchess.....|N., D. & C.; N. Y., N. H.| Marathon.... Cortland..... B.,S. & 0. 

| & H-H Marcellus. ¡Onondaga....¡N. Y. C. 

| Fishkill Ldg.. |Dutchess..... N. Y. C.; R. B Margaretville. | Delaware. 

|! Fonda....... Montgomery. .|N. Y. C. Massena..... St. Lawrence. |. : e 

| te .. |Chautauqua. . | Erie. Matteawan...|Dutchess..... N.,D. & C.; N.Y.,N.H, & H 
Ft. Ann..... Washington..|D. & H.-S. & C D. Mayfield..... |Fulton....... F.,J. &G 

| rt. covington: Franklin. |Mayville..... Chautauqua. 

| Ft Edward. | Washington.. |D. & H.-S. € C. D. ! Mechanicville.|Saratoga..... D. & H.-S. &C. D 

| Ft. Plain. “Bion tgomiery «s N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. EW D.|¡Medina...... Orleans...... N. Y. C. 

| Frankfort....| Herkimer.... |N. Y. €.; W. S.-M. € W. D. ||Meridian..... Cayuga. 

| Franklin.....! Delaware. N.Y.,0.&W. ` Mexico....... Oswego...... R., W. & 0. 

(X Franklinville. ‘Cattaraugus. Middleburg. . .| Schoharie. 
l'redonia.....: | Chautauqua. Middleport...|Niagara...... N Y.C, 

| Meeport..... Nassau...... L. I. Middletown.. |Orange...... Erie; N. Y., O. & W.; N. 

| Freeville..... Tompkins....|L. V. Y... S. & W. 

, Friendship... |Allegany..... Enc Middleville. . "|Herkimer: S IN. Y. C.-A. D. 

| Fulton....... Oswego...... S. £ O.; W. & 0. Milford...... .|Otsego....... D. & H.-S. D. 

| Fultonville... Montgomery. . We S.-M. € Ww D Millbrook... Dutchess. en D. & C. 

Galway...... Saratoga. Millerton..... | Dutchess. ....|N. Y. C.-H. D. 

| Geneseo...... Livingston... | Erie. Mohawk..... Herkimer.... |W. 8. & M. EW D 

| poets T Odo exe N. Y. C ; L. V. MOULE — ERES AA rne 

' Gilbertsville.. sego: ontgomery. ange...... urle. g 
Glen Park....|Jefferson. Monticello. Sullivan..... P. J., M. & N. Y. 

| Glens Falls.. .| Warren...... D. & H.-S. & C. D. Montour Falls |Schuyler..... N. C 
Gloversville. . .|Fulton....... F.J. & G. ooers....... Clinton...... D. & H.-8. & C. D 
Goshen...... Orange...... Erie. ; Moravia...... Cayuga...... V. 

: Gouverneur.. .!St. Lawrence. |R.. W. € O. Morris....... Otsego. : 

| Gowanda..... Cattaraugus&| Morristown...|St. Lawrence. |R., W. & O. 

| Erie....... Erie. Morrisville. .. Madison..... N.Y, O. &W 

! Granville..... Washington.. |D. & H.-S. € C. D. Mt. Kisco....|Westchester..|N. Y. C.-H. D. 

| Greene....... Chenango....|D., L. & W.-W. Mt. Morris... | Livingston... |D., L. & W.; Erie 

| Green Isl..... Albany...... D.'& H.-S, & C. D.: N.Y.C.||Mt. Vernon. ..| Westchester. . | N. Y.. N.H. &H. Ñ. Y.C.-H.D. 

| Greenport....|Suffolk...... L. 1.; M. S. C, Naples....... Ontario...... NS 

, Greenwich... | Washington, Nassau...... Rensselaer... |A. & H. 

| Groton SE Tompkins. . IL. V. Nelliston i -|Montgomers. 

' Hagamand.. ontgomery. Nelsonville. . utnam. X 
Hamburg... |Erie......... Erie. Newark...... Wayne....... N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D. 
Hamilton....|Madison..... N. Y., O. & W. Newark Valley| Tioga........ L. V. 

Hammond... .| St. Lawrence. | R., W. & O. New Berlin...|Chenango....|N. Y., O. € W 

Hammondsp't.| Steuben. Newburg..... Orange. SE W. S. ; Erie; H. R. B. 
Hancceck..... Delaware..... Erie; N. Y.. O. & W.-8.D j|Newfield..... Tompkins....|L. V. ; 

Hannibal.... |Oswego...... R., W. & O. New Hartford.| Oneida. ..... D., L, € W.-U. D.; N. Y., 
Harrisville... |Lewis........ R, W. & O Ò. & W. 

Hastings-on-H | Westchester.. |N. Y. C. Newpaltz.....|Ulster....... W. V.; N, P. &P 

| Haverstraw...|Rockland.... |N J, &N.Y.; W.8.; H.R B. ||Newport..... Herkimer.... N: Y. C.-A. 

Hempstead. ..|Nassau...... |L. I. New R Rochelle. pl sd N. Y., N. H. ÅH. 

i Henderson... | Jefferson. New York. New York....|See under R. R.. N. Y. C. 

| Herkimer.... |Herkimer.... |N. Y. C. Manhat’n B |New Ycrk....|See under R. R.. N. Y. C. 

| Hermon...... St Lawrence. Bronx B....|New York....|See under R. R.. N. Y. C. 

| Hilburn...... Rockland.... | Erie. Brooklyn B.|Kirgs....... See under R. R.. N. Y. C. 

| Hilton. DEE? Monroe, .... R., W. & 9. Queens Bos Queens RUN See under R. R.. N. Y. C. 

| Hobart...... Delaware..... U. & D. ichmond B|Richmond....|See under R. R., N. Y. C. 

i Holland Pa't..|Oneida...... R., W. & O. Niagara Falls. Niagara......|Erie; N. Y. C.: L. V.; W. 

¡ Holley....... Orleans...... N Y.C. -M. & W. D 

` Homer....... Cortland.....|B., S. & O. North Olean. .|Cattaraugus. 

: HoneoyeFalls. | Monroe. .....| N. Y. C.: L. V. North Pelham | Westchester. 

' Hoosick......|Rensselaer... | B. & M. Northport....|Suffolk...... |D. L; N. 9. Ls 
Hornellsville. .|Steuben......|Erie. No. Tarrytown| Westchester. . |N. Y. C; H. R. B 
Horseheads...|Chemung.... | Erie; DL & W.; L. V.-|N. Tones anda Niagara......|N. Y. C.; L. V. 

| E. & C. D. Northville.... Fulton. .,... F., J. & G 
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; Cities an i 
Cities and County. | Railroad, Il Villages.” County. | Railroad. 
Norwich......|Chenango....|D., L. & W.-U. Bea Cue |Saratoga.....(B. & M, 
Norwood..... St. Lawrence. R? WO: Sai Sea Clit.....|Nassau...... |L. I. 
Nunda..... , .| Livingston, Seneca Falis..|Seneca.......|L. V.; N. Y. C. 
Nyack....... Rockland..... N. N. J.; H. R. B. Sharon Spgs. Scboharie....|D. & H.-S. D. 
Oakfleld...... Genesee...... W. S.-M. & W. D. Sherburne... .| Chenango D., L. & W.-U. D, 
Ogdensburg. . .|St. Lawrence. |R., W. & O.; Rut. Sherman..... .| Chautauqua. N. Y. &O 
Olean........ a CONEA: Erie, T Shortsville... |[Ontario......|N. Y. C. 
Oneida...... Madison. N.Y. O. & W.; N. Y. C. Sidney.......|]Delaware.....|N. Y, O & W.:D. & H 
Oneida Castle.|Oneida...... W. S.-M. & W. D. S. D. 
Oneonta..... Otsego....... D. & H.-S. D.: U. & D. Silver Creek. . | Chautauqua, 
Oriskany Falls Oneida...... NN, O. € W. Silver Springs |Wyoming. 
Ossining..... Westchester..|N. Y. C.: H. R. B. Sinclairville.. EE 
Oswego...... Oswego...... N. Y., O. & W.; B., S. & ||Skaneateles. . .| Onondaga. ...|N. Y. C, 
O.: R.. W. & O, Sloan.......*. Erie, 
DN ego Falls. | Oswego...... R. W. & O. Smyrna. .....|Chenango....lN. Y, O. & W. 
Otego........ Otsego....... D. & H.-S, D. Solvay....... Onondaga....|N. Y. C, 
Ovid........ Seneca....... L. V. Southam ton .|Suffolk...... L. I. 
Qwego....... LOZA cures Erie: D.. L. & W.; L. V. Glens Falls | Saratoga. 
Oxford....... Chenango....|D.L.&W.-U.D.; N.Y.,O&W. South Nyack. Rockland. 4 IN. N. J. 
Painted Post. |Steuben...... D., L. & W.; Erie. Spencer...... Tioga.. edL. V. 
Pal'ntine B'ge| Montgomery. .|N. Y. C. ‘|| Spencerp mt: - Monroe. EE N. X. C. 
Palmyra..... Wayne....... W. S.-M. € W. D.; N. Y. C. ||Sprin while. Erie. 
Parish....... Oswego...... R., W. & Q. Stamiord..... Delaware.... JU. & D. 
Patchogue .||Suffolk...... L. I. Stillwater....|Saratoga..... B. & M, 
Pawling...... Dutchess..... N. Y. C.-H, D. Suffern...... Rockland.... |Erie, 
Peekskill..... Westchester..|N. Y. C.; H. R. B. Syracuse..... Onondaga....|B., S. & O.: N. Y. C: W 
Pelham...... Westchester.. |N. X., N. H. & H. : S.-M. & W. D. 
Pelham Manor|Westc'r ('98). IN. Y. N. H. & H. Tannersville. . |Greene. . JU. &D.; C, M. &C. 
Penn Yan....|Yates..... .. JN. C.; N. X. C.-P, D. Tarrytown... .| Westchester. . |N. Y. C.; H. R. B. . 
Perry........ Wyoming, Theresa...... Jefferson..... H. W. & O. 
Phelps. ......|Ontario......| N. Y. C.: La V. Ticonderoga . . Essex..... A & H.-S. & C. D.; Rut 
Philadelphia. .|Jefferson..... R., W. € O. Olive. cec, Dutchess..... N. Y. C.; H. R. B, ` 
Philmont.... |Columbia.... |N. Y. C.-H. D. Tonow anda. ljO o ear da Erie; N. Y. C. 
Phoenix..... Oswego...... R., W. & O. Trenton..... .| Oneida ....... |R., W. & O, 
Piermont..... Rockland N.N. J. TLUmonsburg. Tompkins....|L. V. 
Pike... Wyoming. TOV ree bv s Rensselaer... |N. Y. C; H. R. B 
Pine Hill.... |Ulster....... U. & D. l 244 nondaga B., 8. & O. 
Pittsford..... Monroe...... N. Y. C.: W, S.-M. & W. D. ||Unadilla..... tsego....... D. & H.-S. D. 
Plattsburg... |Clinton...... D. & H.-S. & C. D. l nion....... Broome......| Erie. 
Pleasantville. |Westchester..|N. Y. C.-H. D Union Springs |Cayuga...... |I. V.-A. € I. B, 
Poland...... mer N. Y. C.-A. D Unionville....|Orange...... |N. Y., S. & W. 
Port Byron...|Cayuga...... W. S.-M. & W. D.: N. Y. C. | Upper Nyack. | Rockland, 
Port Chester. . Westchester, N. ¥., N.H. & H. Utica........|Oneida...... |N, Y. C; W. S.: D.. L. € 
Port eon Essex........|D. & H.-S. € C. D. . W.; N. Y.. O. & W. 
Port Jervis...|Orange..... ; | Erie. Valatie...... |Columbia.... |A. & H. 
Port Leyden..|Lewis........ R., W. & O. Van Etten. . |Chemung. ... IL. V.-E, & C. B. 
Portville.....|Cattaraugus. Vernon E Oncida eoo IW. S.-M. & W. D, 
Potsdam..... St. Lawrence. | R., W. & O. Victor...... Ontario...... N. Y. C.; L. V. { 
Poughkeepsie. p ne RUE N. Y. €; H. R. B. Victory NI. dara i xe B. Kä, B qs | 
ra S urg. D GU . oor eesv e. ny. eee e "de. eS ë SM I 
Prospect.....|Omeida...... |R., W. & O.; N. Y. C.-A. D. & W. RUM 
Pulaski...... Oswego... R., W. & O. Waddington..|St. Lawrence 
Randolph. ... |Cattaraugus , (1898), 
Red Creek. ...|Wayne....... R.. W, € O, Walden...... Orange..... |W. Y. 
Red Hook....|Dutchess..... C. N. E. Walton...... Delaware..... N. Y., O & W. 
Remsen...... Oneida...... R., W. € O.; N. Y. C.-A. D. | Wap'g's Falls .| Dutchess. f 
Rensselaer... |Rensselaer....| B. & A.: N. Y. C. Warsaw...... Wyomirg.... | Erie, 
Rhinebeck....|Dutchess..... N. Y. C. Warwick..... Orange. ..... |L. € H. R. 
Richfield Sp'gs|Otsego. . ..... D., L. & W.-U. D. Wash'gt'nville Orange...... Erie. 
Richmondville Schoharie. . ID. & H.-S. D. Waterford....|BSaratoga.....|D. & H.-S. & C. D 
Richville..... St. Lawrence. |R., W. 8 O. Waterloo..... Seneca....... N. Y. C.; L. V. 
Rifton....... Ister. . Watertown. ..|Jefferson..... R.. W. & 0. 
Rochester... . | Monroe. ..... |Erie; L. V.; N. Y. C.; W: S. | Waterville....|Oneida...... ID., L. & W.-U. D. 
R'ckville C’tre| Nassau...... L.L : Watervliet... | Albany..... . ID. & H.-S. & C. D. 
Rome... os Oneida. seus IN. Y. €; N. Y., EW. ans Cr Schuyler..... X E ER 
osendale....|Ulster....... W. V. /'averly..... OgA..... e... Se /.; Erie; L. V 
Rouses Point. |Clinton...... D.&H.-S. &C.D.; C, V.; Rut. || Wayland..... Steuben...... D., L. & W.: Erie. 
Roxbury..... Delaware..... U. & D. Weedsport... |Cayuga......|N. Y. C; L. V.; W. S.-M 
Rushville. Yates........ L. & W.D a 
Sacketts H'D'r|Jefferson..... R., W, & O. Welisburg.... éiere . e. | Erie, 
Sag Harbor...|Suffolk...... M. S. O Wellsville....|Allegany.....|Erie 
St. Johnsville.| Montgomery. . |N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D. ||West Carthage |Jefferson, : 
St, Regis Falls Franklin.....|N. Y. & O, Westfield..... Chautauqua. 
Salamanca. Cattaraugus. . | Erie. W. Haverstraw | Rocklan W.S.;N. J. & N. Y, 
Salem....... Washington. . |D. & H.-S. € C. D. W. Salamanca |Cattaraugus. . | Erie 
Sandy Creek. .| Oswego. West Winfield | Herkimer.... |D., L. & W.-U. D. 
Sandy Hill... |Washington..|D. & H.-S. € C. D. Whitehall... Washington. . |D. € H.-S. & C. D. 
Saranac Lake.|Franklin..... N. Y, C.-A. D. ; Chat. White Plains. | Westchester. . | N. Y. C.H D. 
Saratoga Spgs Saratoga.....|D. & H.-S. & C. D. Whitesboro...|Oneida...... |N. Y. C. 
eie .|Ulster....... W., S.; H. R. B. : Whitney Point Broome......|B., S. & O 
Savannah....|Wayne....... N. Y. C.; W. S.-M. & W. D. | Williamsville. | Erie. ........ | L. V. 
Savona. Steuben...... D., L. & W.; Erie. ilson....... Niagara......|R., W. & O. 
Schaghticoke. Rensselaer. B.& M Windsor... Broome......|D. & H.-P. D. 
SCHEDE CLAY a, Schenectady..|N. Y. C. Wolcott...... Wayne....... R., W, & O. 
Schenevus. dentes D. & H.-S. D. . || Wurtsboro... |Sullivan..... |N. Y., O. &W.;P.J.,M.&N.Y. 
Schoharie... . |Schoharie. .. . | D. & H.-S. D, Yonkers...... Westchester. .|N.Y.C. :N. Y.G.-P. D. :H.R.B 
Maine; C, M. & 
V., Central 


Apia CA & H., Albany & Hudson; B. & A., Boston & Albany; B. & M., Boston & 
C., Catskill Mountain & Cairo; C, N. E., Central New En land; C. N. Central of New Jersey; C. 
Vermont; Chat., Chateaugay: D.. L. W Delaware, Lackawanna & Western: B., S. & O., Bingh 
cuse & Oswego: D, & H., Delaware & Hudson; D. € H.-A. D.-S. & C. D.-P. D.-S, D. Delaware & Hudson-Ad- 
irondack Division- Saratoga & Champlain Divison- enne ania Division-Susquehanna Division; V., Delaware 
Valley: F., J. & G.. Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville; R. B.. Hudson River Boats: L. & H. R.. Lehigh & 
Hudson River: L. V.-E € C. B.-A. & I. B., Lehirh h Valley-Himira & Cortland Branch-Auburn & Ithaca Branch; 
L. I., Long Island Railroad; M. S. Montauk Steamship Co: N., D. & C., URN Dutchess & Connecticut; 
N. J. & N. Y.. New Jersey & New You N. P. & P., New Paltz & Poughkeepsie; Y. & O. New York & 


Pa 


Ottawa: N. Y. C.-A. DH. A P. p.. New York Central & Hudson River- Adirondack Division-Harlem Division- 


Putnam Division; a X. ` € H.. New York, New Haven & HAE N. Y. & W., Nee york Ontario 
& Western: N. Y., os. Y em York, Susquehanna & Western: N. dj Northern New Jersey; Ñ 

Nort thport y teamehi . M. € NÑ. Ya Port Jervis, Monticello X New York; P. & E, Poughke le Y 
Eas KS A " Watertow ret Bon ensburg: Rut., Rutland; U. € D., Ulster & Delaware: 

WERL Leift w. s o6. B.-M. € W. D., “West hore-Chenango Branch- SEE & Western Did E 
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Government of Greater Dew York. 
THE MAYOR. 


The chlef executive power of the city of New 
York is vested in the Mayor, who serves for a term 
of two years, beginning on the first day of January 
following his election. 'He is eligible for re-electlon, 
He has power to appoint the heads of departinents 
and members of commisions, except the head.of the 
Department of Finance and the heads of certain de- 
partments, which are placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Borough Presidents. The Mayor may, should 
he deem it necessary to the best interests of. the 
public, remove any officer appointed by him, except 
members of the Board of Education, the Aqueduct 
Commissioners, trustees of the College of the City 
of New York, the trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals and: those judicial officers for whose re- 
moval other provision has been made.. 

It 1s the duty of the Mayor to make a report to 





MAYOR'S OFFICE. 

Position. See Lo BREED Residence. | Salary. 
Mayor... se st essees.. [George B. McClellan, Mayor-elect,...] caes n m n Pus ..]$815,000 
Secretary to the Mayor. .......|James B, Reynolds METH nl 184 Eldridge st..... VEER «vo sacara] DOUD 
Assistant Secretary... ........| William J, Moran................. 478 Riverside Drive.......... e|]. 4,000 

Chief Clerk and Bond and War- 
rant Olerk........,........|John Gruenberg............ e»... e. 161 Rivington st........ s esseere) 2,100 
Executive Clerk..... vu ead xa .- |John B. Smalley............... ue |264 Saratoga ave., Brooklyn...... e| 1,800 
Executive €lerk,............. Matthew J. obbins ....... . .....e. q... 108 ! ad on Misas 6260 aia q... ,500 
Executive Clerk....... «ss... | George Ta Archer... ovevoo ses cmo IIS West 40th st.o..v242 viens GË ,050 
Executive Stenographer....... | Thomas W. Parker..... ENT veel LOD West 80th st..... VAS S Aa de Vs ,500 
Stenographer..... enn n n [James MatthewS............... e. |181 West 97th st...... (DN ,500 
Messenger........... «<<< eo (Edward Hetherton....... sei ord .....11610 Lexington ave...... 950 

BUREAU QF LICENSES. 

Position. Name. l Residence. | Salary. 
Chief of Bureau... .......... nun [George W. Brown, JT............ 210 West, 85th st., Manhattan,,.,...| $2,800 
Deputy Chief for Manhattan......|James D. MerriaM.......oooooooolorroo..o.. Merwe eee n ee ,000 
Deputy Chief for Brooklyn. ....... Joseph MeGuinness.............. 970 Gates ave., Brooklyn.... RERRRRE ,000 


BOARD OF CITY RECORD. 
The Mayor, Corporation Counsel and Comptroller constitute the Board of Clty Record. 
poln ta a Supervisor and assistants, whose duty it is to prepare and publish daily, except Sundays and holi- 


ays, a record of all official matters. 


Position. Name. Residence. | Salary. 
SupervisOT. cer serere neo harles S. Hervey........cscseee 6.4.0.0. .«. 41... 0.0000. Ss eeeeeeeeeeereoaa $5,000 
Deputy Supervisor and Expert. ....| Henry McMillen............... [18 West 108d St....oooooommmoroos» ; 
Private Secretary........... <... {Carolyn McKemie......... ee. 19 Livingston place........ errores: ; 





The City Clerk is appointed by the 


Position. Name. 
f Gerk a oi Pide ACUM heces 
irst Deputy.«.ss4eseveaveceseesses|Ns de BLOER «e o oe 
Cashier..... secsosso roo cnn. [Thomas B. Jones....... 
Chief Custodian........... eese . David J. Connell....... 
d EE Sean une, [Charles B. Morton..... 
lerk... iris |James H, [LOS res 
Clerk—HBrooklyn............ .... |Joseph V. Scully....... 
Clerk—Bronx......... eee esee e ¡Thomas J. McCabe..... 
Clerk—Queens.....oooo.oo.. 2. [William R. Zimmerman 
Clerk—Kickmond...,........ ». Michael J, Collins...... 


OFFICE OF BOROUGH PRESIDENT. 
The Presidents of the boroughs are the head executive officers of their respective boroughs, and, jn 
members of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and of the Board of Aldermen. 
elected by the electors qualified to vote for the Mayor in their respective boroughs,, and their terms are 


addition 
coterminous with that of the Mayor. 





CITY CLERK'S OFFICE. 

Board of Aldermen for a term of six years. 
as clerk of the Board of ‘Aldermen, to take charge of all city documents not otherwise provided for, to sign 
all grants and leases of city property. The term of the present incumbent expires January 1, 1904. . 


HORE Residence. | Salary. 
coooooo» vi d Columbia st., Manhattan....... ..| $7,000 
.. so. ...<00.. 154 East 111th st., Manhattan, eer ee t ,000 
23 26d .|132 East 56th st., Manhattan........| 1,500 
$e levels 2. |14 South Wiliam at, Manhattan,... 1,950 
Fm ...1829 Monroe st., Brooklyn.......... ,200 
a a 16 East 7th st., Brooklyn......... 2,250 
CE s.. |181 2d st., Brooklyn............. 2,500 
€————— ( 655 East 155th st, BronX.......... 1.50 

s doa Ua n ag .|S1 Crescent st., Long Island City....| 2,000 
usb eds Stapleton, S. 1... oe e eee oes | 1,50 


the Board of Aldermen at least once each year, giv: 
ing a general statement of the finances, government | 
and improvements of the eity; to oversee the work» | 
ings of all city departments, and to be vigilant in 
ontoreing all city ordinances and laws of the State. 

The Mayor has the power of veto over all ordi- | 
nanees and resolutions of the Board of Aldermen. 
However, such ordinances and resolutions may be 
passed over the Mayor’s veto by a vote of two-thirds | 
of all the members of the Board, except in the case | 
of the expenditure of money, the creation of a debt | 
or the laying of an assessment, a vote of three- 
fourths of all members being required to pass it 
over the Mayor's veto, In the case of a grant of a 
franchise the Mayor's veto is final. 

In the absence or sickness of the Mayor the Presl- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen becomes Acting Mayor. 


























The Board ap- 






His duties are to act 


They are 


The Borough 'Presidents have control of all matters relating to streets, sewers and publie buildings, - 
except as otherwise provided for, within their boroughs; of the construction and maintenance of bridges; 
of the opening of streets; of the laying of surface railroad tracks in any public street or road, and of the 









removal of incumbrances. They are empowered to prepare all contracts relating to their boroughs. They 
are the chairmen of and have a vote in ell local boards. 
Position. zi ^. Name. Residence. | Salary. 

Manhattan— l m 

Presldent... See Se veel EE Ay ORbTIOR. iocos e s 9 West 70th st., Manhattan.........| $7,500 

SecretalJ...oooooomommomomo oo. George W. Blake................ 109 West 84th st,, Manhattan,.,....] 4,000 

Auditor..... aerea ,.. [Robert V. Davis, Jr.............. 107 West 110th st., Manhattan...,,. ,000 

Clerk to President............. Agil Hanan............. — . [107 West 126th st., Manhattan.....| 2,400 
ne Architect........... William M, Aiken........ ee. 139 West 27th st., Manhattan......., ,000 

e Bronx— . 

President.................... «Louis F, Haffen...... ee n n n n ns 1647 Courtlandt ave, BronX,......... 1,500 

Becretarg, .. |Henry A. Gumbleton....... <<...» 1176th st., and Lillian place, Bronx,. 3,500 

General Bookkeeper....... ere. |John Osborn...... AAA ro... [2071 Bathgate ave. BronX.,........| 3,000 
e Con rari Olerk............-... [William Kearmey......oo.oo.oooo. 132d st. and St, Ann's ave,, Bronx,.. ,0 

TOO — 

President......ooooooooooo....[Y. Edward Swanstrom............] 77 Halsey st., Brooklyn,.,...........] 7,500 

Secretary...... ente n nO [Justin McCarthy, Jr...... .....»..1156_Prospect Park, West, Brooklyn. SH 3/500 
Q Private Secretary............,. [Jocelyn Johnstone...... ere É30 Garden place, Brooklyn... espreres ,500 

ueens— 

President....... E EEN 99 Hulst st., Long Island City»...... ,000 

Secretery to President..........¡George 8, Jervis......... ...... wu [Grand st, aspeth........ LEPE ,000 
perk e President......... .... [Thomas J. McGraw. ........ UID |186 12th St.. Long Island City,.,.... ; 

ichmond— 

President....... tao ....|George Cromwell......... ........|Dongan Hills, Staten Island.........| 5,000 

Secretary to President.,....,..,'Maybury Fleming............ (New Brighton, Staten Island........ 


2,500 


— 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


The Department of Finance has control of all fiscal concerns of the Corporation. The Comptroller is the 
head of the department, his term being coterminous with that of the Mayor. The most important duties 
of the Comptroller and of his subordinates are as follows: To inspect and revise the accounts of all other 
departments; to prescribe the mode of paying creditors, ofticers and employes of the city; to make all 
payments by or on behalf of the city; to adjust all claims and settle all accounts in which the city is 
concerned; to glve assent to the acquisition by purehase of any real estate on the part of the city; to 
certify upon all contracts entered upon by any department that there are sufficient funds applicable for the 
payment of such contracts; to collect al] taxes and assessments; to prescribe the form of and to advertise 
for proposals for the purchase of bonds and stocks of the city; to issue all bonds authorized by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment; to have sole eharge of the Wallabout Market lands in Brooklyn; to pub- 
lish within two months after the close of each year a detailed statement of receipts, expenditures and sur- 
plus during the preceding year. 

The Comptroller is a member, ex-officio, of the Sinking Fund Commission, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, the Rapid Transit Commission, the Bank Commission, the Board of the City Record, the 
Aqueduet Commission and the Board of Revision and Assessments. 

The Chamberlain is appointed by the Mayor, and must give a bond for $300,000. It is his duty to re- 
ceive all moneys paid into the City Treasury and to deposit such 1n their proper places, to pay all warrants 
drawn on the Treasury by the Comptroller and countersigned by the Mayor, and to exhibit his accounts 
before the Comptroller each month. 


— .. Position — | Name | Residence. sd Salary. 
Comptroller..........ooooooooo... Edward M. Grout............. ...1860 Carroll st., Brooklyn........... $15,000 
Deputy Comptroller.............. N. Taylor PhíllipS............... 250 West 75th st., Manhattan...... 7,000 

DO e v ets . |James W. Stevenson...... o es 847 Greene ave., Brooklyn...... ....| 8,000 
Assistant Deputy Comptro!ler..... Hubert L, Smith................. 1710 Beverly road, Brooklyn........| 4.900 
Private edad to Comptroller.. .|Oliver E. 'Stanton........ d vUa e 521 Greene ave., Brooklyn.......... 3,000 
Chief Clerk...... HP ,.| Henry J. Storrs........ ecb aes’. ss 36 East 30th st., Manhattan. e. |] 3,150 
Law Clerk...... s VEA RACE ed Reeves E. Selmes................ 76 Rutland road, Brooklyn.. ....| 3,100 
Contract Clerk: E ara ec E. Grant Marsh....... xad ud o 473 West 145th st., Manhattan. . ....] 2,800 

do O Y eae John H. Andrews......... 22... .|502 West 142d st., Manhattan. 2,400 
General Clerk. o... ooo... ..... .|E. O'H. J eryois EE 170 Lexington ave., Manhattan...... 2,100 
o 2. onere erm 0 toa eee alone John Korb, Jr............ E 1951 3d ave. Manhattan........... 2,100 
Keeper of RecordS............... Michael J. "MeCoy OUR pc. ....Maple st,, Brooklyn................ 1,500 
Chief Bookkeeper...............- Joseph Haag, S Sce e cavers 454^ West 153d "d Manhattan...... 5,000 
First Assistant Bookkeeper....... «George B. Williams...... e Sis. erui . 1514 Wen on ave. Brooklyn...... 3,000 
Assistant to Expert Accountant... ¡Warren R. Bostwick......... .....114 West 45th at. Manbattan....... 3,000 
General Bookkeeper.............. Isaac S, Barrett......... e... ... 1327 Hancock st., Brooklyn..... ..o...| 2,400 
Second Assistant Peookkaeper ste ers Joseph R. Kenny............ ....1756 East 138th at Manhattan......| 2.250 

Third Assistant Bookkeeper....... Edgar M. Folsom......... .......[93 West 103d st., Manhattan........ 2,100 
Examiner of Awards......... . Franklin T. Gross......... a "124 East 120th st.. Manhattan....... 2.250 
Chief Stock and Bond Clerk....... James J, Sulliven....... e STT Broadway, "Manhattan.. ..| 4.500 
Auditors of Accounts.............|William McKinny...... uad eq ear "1860 St. Mark's ave., Brooklyn. . be s» -| 5,000 

* do e..oooon.....|[John F. Gouldsbury...... ad EIS wa 38th st., Manhattan.........| 4,000 

do WEE ......|F. L, W. Schaffner...... ......... 1101 West 73d st., Manhattan....... 3,000 

do (EE E E EE EE SE SE E E E E a Francis R. Clair. € 9 9 o * 9 9? * 9 * oe 9 9 9? €* [College Point. ....... e c....o.... 3.000 

do eev@enve#ees8see pg Daniel B. Phil: ‘ips. * * 9 9 * 9 * * 9 9» 9» 6$ * * 285 Adelphi st., ‘Brooklyn. **9099099* ge 3,000 

do ep ee e ée geg "9 F. J. Brettman ege 9 ere 6 e o ..........o... 73 Barrow st., Manhattan a ep ee ee oe ee 8,000 

do a Ls. [Cornelius A. add d HC New Brighton, Staten Island.......| 3,000 

do sd». geg eis |Robert Baker. teen eh .......1544 Carlton ave., Brooklyn: exam eaa 3,000 

do gege pg eege ege ga Edward J. Connell. .. +1. 60. gege ep eg Bedford Pa rk. Spe gege goe g 3,000 
Adjustment Pon Auditors. . . . . [William J. L op... en ve e BI West 162d st., Manhattan. ......1 5,000 

2). |James F. Mc inney. 2e .|289 Lewis ave, Manhattan. ....1 2,500 

M do , .....|Jeremiah T. Mahoney............ |62 East 94th st., Manhattan....... | 2,500 
Investigations Division— 

Expert Accountants............ Charles S. Hervey................192 South Oxford st., Brooklyn..... ..] 4,000 

do ow CI IS Ear VQ IR EN John 8, Crosby............. eee 180 West 77th st., Manhattan...... 3,000 

Chief Examiner Accounts of In- 
stitutionS............ (pde da Daniel C. Potter.................! ¡220 East 11th st.. Manhattan.......| 3,000 
City Paymaster............ Ae we |John H. Timmerman............. [305 East 53d st.. Manhattan....... 5,000 
Deputy Paymasters............ . |D. J. Van Winkle................ 137 West 125th st.. Manhattan......| 2.500 

do 2T E P DPF E «|John A, Hamilton............... 758 Willoughby ave., Brooklyn...... 2.500 

dO Ces Adam J. Strittmatter............ 771 Forest ave, BronX............. 2,000 

der: Eet Er John H. Ratjen.............. ... 1195 Steinway ave., L. I. City....... 2.000 

dO. .— E E John J. Burnett............... ..|1122 West 123d st., Manhattan...... 2.000 

do TT eO e e ld Ohn. Hennessy......oo.ooooo.oo..o 301 Hamilton ave., Brooklyn........ 2.000 

G6 . . sever és .. eo Ales, Bremer.............. eee 1767 Sedgwick ave., Bronx......... 2,000 
Engineer.......... 2. E e Eugene B. McLean....... a iS e ete 353 West 57th st.. Manhattan...... 4.000 
Engineer on Pavements......... ..| Merritt H. Smith................ 16 Locust ave., Yonkers............ 2,100 
Principal Assistant Engineer...... Chandler Withington............. 6 West 91st st., Manhattan........ 2.100 
Principal Assistant Engineer...... R. W, CrenzbauT.......oooo.oo... 38 Central Park West, Manhattan...| 2.700 
Assistant Engineer......... Ces Harry P. Nichols................ 5 East 41st st., Manhattan......... 2,990 

do Vol E . | Andrew J. Provost... 2. bs woe e aes 401 Washington ave.. Browne .....] 2,100 

dO... a a -| William E. Roach. .ooros... [12 Kingston ave., Brooklyn... ...| 2,100 
Appraiser of Real Estate......... «| Mortimer J. Brown. .... ER, PAS A A rs 2,400 
Bureau for the Collection of eg 

Receiver of Taxes....... $e: . David E. Austen..... eo n 126 West 95th st, Manhattan......] 5,000 
Deputy Receiver............ -|John J. McDonough...... ux -111 £e puiast SON, st... Manhattan...... 3,750 
Secon Deputy Receiver........ William H. LoughraNn............ 231 East 52d st.. Manhattan........ 2.500 
First Cashler.............o.oo..o Ira B. Betts............ es... 197 East 116th Ex Manhattan...... 2.500 
Deputy Receiver for Bronx...... John B. Underhill......... TE a -- [1046 Trinity ave., Bronx...... EEN m, 

Deputy Receiver for Brooklyn... ¡Jacob S. Van Wyck...... OS 20 East 35th st., Manhattan........ 10,000 
Second Deputy receiver for B' klyn Charte Rushmore. Nd deos PRU 109 Cambridge pl., Brooklyn..... ...| 3,500 
Deputy Receiver for Queens..... F. W. Bleckwenn. esos 5.1209 Lockwood st.. L. I. City...... n 2.500 


Deputy Receiver for Richmond. . [John De Morgan.................|New Brighton, Staten Island. SO... | 2,000 
Bureau for the Collection of Assess- 

ments and Arrears— 

Collector of Asem'ts and Arrears.| William E. McFadden............|139 West 61st st., Manhattan.......| 4,000 


Deputy Collector............ Edward A. Slattery........ eO. |53 East 87th Ke '"Manhattan........| 3,500 
Deputy Collector for Bronx..... James J. Donovan, Jr............ |751 East 141st st., Bronx. e... | 2,000 
Deputy Collector for Brooklyn...|Henry Newman..... Puteaux ae VY 319 South bth at Brooklyn. . eO | 3.500 
Deputy Collector for Queens. ... | Patrick E. Ue. eve. .|Leng Island City......... seco coss | 2,000 
Deputy Collector for Richmond. George Brand. IOS - 130 Wright Ca REN Gaass e wel 2,000 


Bureau for the Collection of City 
Revenue and Markets— 


Collector and Supt. of Markets... |W. T. Goundie........ e. ....... 1773 Hancock st., Brooklyn..........] 4,000 

Assistant Supt. of Markets...... David O'Brien............. 2... [1146 West 88th st.. Manhattan: nl 3.000 

do f e |James H, Baldwin......... S. |1128_Fulton st., Brooklyn...... ....| 2.100 

Chief Clerk and Cashier........ Edward H. McGurk............. 203 East 13th st., botica: ......| 2,400 

Clerk of MarketS............... Alex, Meakim...................|D4 East 21st st., Manhattan........| 2,100 
Bureau of Municipal Accounts and 


Statistics— 
Supervising Accountant and 


tatistician......... cece eee John R. SparroW................'315 Decatur st., Brooklyn..........| 7,500 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE.—Continued. 
Position. | Name. ! Residence. | Salary. 


Bureau of Municipal Accounts and 
Statistics.— Cont. 


Expert Accountants....,......./Charles R. Phipp C EE | Hotel St. George, Brooklyn........... $4,000 
do An [Richard M. Chapman. ess... 1190 Nassau st., Manhattan.......... 3.500 

do ees... [Duncan McInnes...... Meier dele ah exe 461 Lexington ave.. Brooklyn....... 3,500 

Chamberlair;'s Office— . 

Chamberlain........ sess s. Elgin R. L. Gould...... e....... 1304 West 78th st.. Manhattan...... 12,000 
Deputy Chamberlain........... John H. Campbell..... sans ....|43 West 32d st., Manhattan........| 7.500 
Chief Bookkeeper..............|James Brice.................. ...|172 West 105th st.. Manhattan...... 3.000 
Bookkeeper..... eecsssocscecc  |Frank W. Smith.................]112 East 10th st., Manhattan....... 2.850 
do Lis saccus oa) MIWOOd T. Bakes ccc cece esee 781 Prospect pl., Brooklyn......... 2.850 

dO. Ji. esccocscsccs,lAndrew J. Galligan.............. |342 East 17th st. Manhattan...... 2,000 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

The Corpcration Counsel is the head of the Law Department, his term being coterminous with that of 
the Mayor. It is his duty to act as attorney and counsel for the city of New York, the Mayor, the Board 
of Aldermen and all other officers, boards and departments of the city. He is empowered to appoint as 
many assistants as he deems necessary to discharge the duties of the Law Department. 





|. Position. . . .—— Name. > oo Residence. | Salary. 
Corporation Counsel............. |George L. Rives................. 14 West 38th st., Manhattan........ | $15,000 
Assistant... vr rr rug aes Theodore Connoly............ ees 20 East 35th st., Manhattan... 10,000 
UO rra eles oer Charles D. Olendorf............. 29 West 12th st., Manhattan........ | 7,900 
dG. asirio sexe dra ¡George L. Sterling...... Vien gars 113 Madison ave., Manhattan........ | 7.500 
P Li RE RON MD UE aa Edward.J. McGuire.............. 104 Madison ave., Manhattan........ | 7.000 
dO- Grenada James M. Ward, eee 120 West 113th st., Manhattan...... | 6.000 
QO- . uc 6G oc V Ou C MR OR George S. Coleman......o........ 571 Park ave., Manhattan........... 6.000 
do- ia ees mr Charles M. HarTiS............... 74 East 54th st., Manhattan........ 6,000 
Et. La Ae EE aeons John C. Clark... eee 182 West 75th st., Manhattan....... 6.000 
do  ........ n n nnn Charles S, Whitman............. 92 West 68th st., Manhattan........ 6.000 
dO epe who. de ea eure e Chase Mellen......... Sed odis Buckingham Hotel............. e, 5,000 
Assistant Assigned to the Borough 
Of Brooklyn... e rn James McKeen.................. 136 Henry st., Brooklyn..... A 10,000 
do TL rem R. B. Greenwood. Jr............. 356 Putnam ave., Brooklyn......... |. 6,000 
do PS ws ese aca p RODA R. Percy Chittenden............. 1170 85th st., Brooklyn...... a ih 6.000 . 
: do are ai Walter S. Brewster.............. 198 Jora'emon st., Brooklyn.........; 6,000 
do Eeer s rn Rr oie Daniel D. Whitney, Jr........... 10 Cambridge pl, Brooklyn......... 5.000 
do Wage are eC eos Cx Patrick E. Callahan.............. 461 Lafayette ave., Brooklyn........ 5.000 
de > leer is Jerome W. Coombs.............. :115 Montague st., Brooklyn.........| 3.500 
A AAA A James W. Covert....oooooo ooo... 135 First pl, Brooklyn...... EECH 8.000 
GO. nacio Martin Flanagan................|225 Conover st., Brooklyn...........| 2,500 
Assistart Assigned to Borough of i 
on Uh EE .|Douglas Mathewson..............[1826 Washington ave., Bronx.......| 4,000 
Assistaut Assigned “to "Borough of . 
Kichmond........ ........ ... [Albert F. Hadlock...............|New Brighton, Staten Island........; 4,000 
Assistant Assigned to Borough of 
QUEENS sos ci hi ur or Rs George E. Blackwell............. |83 Remsen st.,, Brooklyn...........| 6,000 


Asaistant Assigned to "the Bureau 
for the Collection of Arrears of : 

A te tat see d EE Martin Saxt.....o.oooooooooooo... [54 West Tist st., Manhattan........| 4,500 
assistant Assigne o the Bureau 
for the Recovery of Penalties.| Arthur F., Cosby................ 1137 East 33d st., GE eO. 5,000 








Adrian T, Kiernan....... CERN 44 East 51st.st., Manhattan......... 5.000 
do Herman Stiefel.................. 325 Eust 4th st., Manhattan. ....... 2.500 
i do " Frederick W. Stelle.............. 593 Lexington ave., Manhattan...... 2,900 
Assistant Assigned to the Bend 
of Street, Openings: 22.250 John P. Dunn............. eee | Fordham ............. nd 6.000 
dO .. - "para du Charles S. Taber... eesosscccc 1189 Montague st., ' Brooklyn. Dra eda me ve sata 4.000 
do. ©  Qol-uvel2ibs Thomas C. Blake................ 588 West 152d st., Manhattan...... 4.000 
GQ mata R. A, Breckenridge............ .. | Richmond Hill, Long Island......... 3.000 
do. oss icoees John Cassan Wait..... ee... 142 East 149th st., Manhattan....... 5,000 
ger, Seege d Edwin J. Freedman............. .|200 West 111th st., Manhattan...... 5.000 
do RETRO MNA. John W. Hutchinson.......... ...|4 East 135th st., Manhattan........ 3.000 
geg" > animarse Oliver C. Semple............... . |24 Charles st., Manhattan.......... i 5.000 
dO^ XA]. .uweéees a im Terence Farley...... sonoros... [1334 Lexington ave., Manhattan..... J 4.500 
dO. ele James T. Malone....... eee. [887 East 137th st., Bronx.......... 4.000 
do ORE Charles A. Q'Neil..........7.....|159 West 132d st., Manhattan....... 3.000 
do VAM, Meca George Landon......... eec wee IS West 129th st.. Manhattan...... 3,000 
do A dea Arthur Sweeny........o..o.o.... ---/41 East 68th st., Manhattan........ 3.000 
do. Deet es Harold S. Rankine. ..............|44 West 44th st., Manhattan....... 3.000 
do eegen David Rumscy.......... e [200 West 56th st., Manhattan....... 3.000 
do RER John L. O'Brien.......... 2.1145 East 127th st.. Manhattan...... 3.000 
do- — à —uvrzàWEXSS Andrew T. Camrybell...... Sen wd LSA East 24th st., Manhattan........ 2.500 
dO ea Sa ees William B. Crowell...... Sa ae wee | 1044 5th ave, ManhattaD........... 2.500 
do MIO EAS E. C. Kindleberger...... es. 1149 East 54th st., Manhattan........| 2,500 
de "ee c e s.s Montgomery Hare..... ecc c5 |20 East 75th st.. Manhattan........ 2.500 
Chief Clerk... aren SA deet renses Andrew T. Campbell...... ee. |251 West 34th st.. Manhattan....... 5.000, 
Assistant Chief Clerk............. John H, Greener...... nn 1106 West 90th st., Manhattan...... 3,000 
Assistant Assigned to Bureau of . ' 
Building and Tenement House : 
Department...... dad eV xd tee Charles W. Ridgway..... —— 4 West 95th st., Manhattan.........| 5.000 
do Matthew C. Fleming......... ....1441 Park ave, Manhattan.......... 5,000 
BUREAU OF BUILDINGS. 
Position, _ _—_  — > SO Name Residence. | Salary. . 
Manhattan— 
Superintendent.. ts ar Henry S. Thompson seei i 8 eed AA Vue eia $5,000 
Assistant Superintendent ^. See Enge een L. dOrdan...... ... ¡434 West "20th. st., "Manhattan. .....| 4,000 
Chief Cer of Building. . e, [Walter J, Smith........ 1134 West 70th st.. Manhattan....... 3,000 
nen Clerk..... esos o soceeeecce  |Wiliuàm H. Cass........|2040 7th ave., Manhattan........... 3,000 
rooklyn— 
Superintendent. . Én an e ww William H. Calder...... {551 1st st., Brooklyn...... és | 5,000 
a Superintendent.. ..........|Thomas H, Bennett..... 431 50th st., Brooklyn.............| 4,000 
1e Bronx— 
Superintendent.......... eco oco ww [Michael J. Garvin......./837 Cauldwell ave., Bronx..........| 5.000 
Q Assistant Superintendent.. ....... . |Michael Hecht..........|631 East 155th st., Bronx...........| 4,000 
neens— 
anpe ni endent T—— EE Joseph P. Powers....... {Pier ave,, Rockaway Beach.........| 3,000 
chmond— i 
Superintendent................. nu ane John Seaton............!54 Westervelt ave.. New Brighton....l 2,500 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND OFFICES. 





Position, q, Name Residences “Salary, 
Manhattan— > 
` Superintendent...... sao al William H. Meter Salar ats 6 St. Luke's pL, Manhattan.........| $5,000 
Consulting Architect..... Louis Korn........ .....{784 Park ave., Manhattan.......... 
e t. Public Baths and Comfort Stations, W. W., Weekes........... Rockville Centre, L. I......... ass | 2,550 
e B:onx— 
s penteme Wege dE aee eet os Thomas J. Byrne.........|928 East 137th st., Bronx...... e] 4,000 
Brooklyn— 
Superintendent "—— eee c.o.......«[Frank J. Helmle....... .. |115 Hewes st., Brooklyn........... «| 9,000 
Assistant Engineer............. exa rss dio. S WIS AA 587 McDonough st, Brooklyn....... 2,850 
Q Secreta. isc ess. [William W., Richards. .|1242 Bedford ave, Brooklyn......... 2,250 
neens— 
. Superintendent............ooooo.o... ...{Philip T. Cronin.........|Central ave, Far Rockaway......... 3,000 
dd Cleri AA AN eere William E. Everett.......|North Wortland ave., Quecns........ 1,800 
ichmond— " 
Superintendent............ ——a John Timlin, Jr..........]32 New York ave., Rosebank........l 2,000 


DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS AND FERRIES. 


The Commissioner of Docks and Ferries is appointed by the Mayor. He has general charge of all wharf 
property belonging to the city, of the water adjagent thereto, and of all ferries and ferry property belong- 
ing to the city. However, his acts are subject to the approval of the Sinking Fund Commission. 





Position. _ Name . — | X Resideree. — | Salary. 
Commissioner......... vw oleis e e A SUE A ee ae . McDougall Hawkes....... 42 Kast 26th st., Manhattan........] $6,000 
Deputy Commissioner...... RUN d actes ..|Jackson Wailace........ .. {332 Clinton st., Brooklyn........... ,500 
SecrTeLlA RE v DRE XS SE ee ew REA ME Russell Bleecker......... New Brighton, Staten Island....... .| 4,000 
Engineer-in-Chief........o.ooooooomoo... + ¡L A. Bensel. «sso oes 31 West 56th st., Manhattan. .| 6,000 
SULVCY ORs. 66 Kies ere ec ao a ... [Charles W. Staniford..... 30 Berkeley pl., Brooklyn. nal 4,000 
Chief Clerk and Auditor................ .. John M, Phelan.......... 151 East 109th st., Manhattan. ..| 4,000 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


The Commissionez ot Water Supply, Gas and Electricity is appointed by the Mayor. The main offica 
is in Manhattan Borough. The Commissioner has charge of all structures and property connected. with 
the supply and distribution of water for publie use; of the maintenance of the required quantity and the 
quality of the supply; ot enforcing all regulations concerning the use of water; of reconunending ordinances 
relating to his department, and of executing contracts for furnisbing the city with light. 








SL LL position. ^ a Name — Residence. _____| Salary. 
Commissioner..... e nn |Robert G. Montroe, e [University Club............o....o..o.o. $7,500 
Deputy Commissioner. . ....... SECHER ba A. De Long...... ..(697 West End ave., Manbattan..... 6,000 
Chief Engineer...... pU aS Wk A PR I S C0] Ts pierce Sse vices .156 West 28th st., Manhattan....... :10,000 
SecretarY......o.ooooooo.. EN Edward Brow Son, oia 49 Garden pl, Brooklyn.......... ..| 3,000 
Chief Clerk....... ees nn John M. Quinn....... `.. [324 West 33d st., Manhattan........ 2,100 
General Bookkeeper. een nn nnn. ¡Edmond Beardsley... 1640 West 149th st., Manhattan......| 3,000 
Corresponding € erk.,.. nes. (Adolph S. Wydler.... ".1249 East 60th st., Manhattan..... ..| 3,000 
Assistant Engineer.............. (e. |Charles H. Bull............ 102 Madison ave., Manhattap.. .] 4,400 
Croton Water System— i 

First Assistant Engineer............. |John E. McKay......... ...|424 West 147th st., Manhattan......| 4,500 

Assistant Engineer............ ee. |Thurston C. Cuyler......... purdys, N. Mission Vae as 1,800 
Water Main Fund— 

Assistant Engineer............., .-.. ¡Mario Lorini...... ........ 88 Hi ipblands are ave., yonkers. Sean ew | 2,400 

do eese ov s s. John W. McKay nuc New ochelle, N e EE 2,400 

Water Fund— f 

Topographical Engineer.............. ¡John Meehan.......... . ...|Brewsters, N. Y.......... Lexus ed 3,000 

Assistant Engineer......... xk aaa |Frank K. Delta vet Kensico, N. Y................ eee] 2,400 

ee SE s.e.. [Matthew Betts. ......a... 2028 Madison ave., Manhattan...... 3,000 

Water Register...... —— weer . |Robert A. Kelly........... 284 Lenox ave., Manhattan......... 4,000 
Supt. of Lamps and Gas. . ...........-- Stephen McCormick....... Epor T 3,000 
pad anspector for Electrical Bur........|Frank E. Brown......... Wu |l ard aU A feci Rd QUI Wiz cl So T E 3,000 
The Bronx— 

.Deputy Commissioner................¡JOhn Quinn...... T" 909 West 51st st., Manhattan...... 3,500 
à va Register............. coo... ..J¡Al0nzZO S. Gear............ 9 2d ave., Manhattan........ ....... 2,500 

roo ma 

-Deputy Commissioner. ..... A «¡Robert Van Iderstine.......|461 Washington ave., Brooklyn......| 4,500 

Chief Clerk... oues i e... [George J. Kluepfel......... 162 Decatur st., Brooklyn...... ...| 2,000 
. Superintendent of Repairs.......... . |Henry HawkeS............. 201 EE pl., Brooklyn...,.......|] 3,000 

Inspector of Electricity & Gas...... . . |Hubert S. Wynkoop........ 1574 50th st, Brooklyn......... eee] 2,250 

Water Register..... A ecco c Augustus C. Tate.......... 104. Madison st., B9ooklyn.......... 4,000 

Chief Engineer............. PORTEE I. M. de Varona............|163 East 60th st., Manhattan....... 1,500 
Q Principal Assistant Engineer.......... Robert Van Buren......... 137 Joralemon st., Brooklyn..... ...| 4,000 

ueens— 

Deputy Commissioner. ........ eee.. eo [Gustave A. Raulleis........ |Flushing, Long E ak TRUM 3,000 
Gei GEES ec ee we {Leonard L. C. Smith....... 59 Woolsey st., L. I. City.......... | 2,400 

Deputy Commissioner...............-- George S, Scofield.......... Rosebank, Staten Istands EN | 2,500 


BUREAU OF SEWERS. 
Each Borough President has in his own borough full charge of all matters relating to public sewerage. _ 


Position. Name. Residence. | Salary. 
bata | 
Supt. of SewelTS.....ooooooooooo».». ... |William H. Michales....... 19 Barrow st.......... Ka Ca RI A | $5,000 
' Chief Engineer................ ......|Horace Loomis............ Mount Vernon, N. Y.............. | 6,000 
Principal Assistant Engineer...... ... |Martin J. Browne.......... 314 East 150th sst., Bronx.......... | 3,500 
Assistant Engineer............... ... {Joseph W. Costello......... 54 West 90th st., Manhattan....... 2,000 
Pene Inspector............. ....s. William Klein............. 603 West 178th st., Manhattan...... | 2,550 
he Bronx— 
Chief Engineer........... essees ns Charles H. Graham........ 201st st. and Hull ave., Bronx......| 5,000 
Supt. of Sewers. i... sco nn e» |Peter Gecks. cama 624 East 145th st.. Bronx......... ..j 4,000 
A EHIDCIDAE Assistant Engineer........ ..|Josiah H. Fitch........... 1187 Boston rd., Bronx..... sal 28,900 
rooklyn— 
Supt. of Sewers......... aa e... «¡John Thatcher............. 674 10th st., Brooklyn............ 5,000 
A A AN « [John J. Dillon............. 209 North Henry st., Brooklyn......| 1,800 
. Chief Engineer........ 4 ARE PEERS ei Henry R. Asserson......... 061 Bergen st., Brooklyn........... 4,500 
Qi Assistant Engineer......... ......... David Brower............. 199 Keap st., Brooklyn sue Pug a RU e e Y die 5,000 
ueens— 
. Superintendent...... eec c sn e |Matthew J. Goldner........ 153 11th at, L. I. City........... 3,000 
Private Secretarg,, John W. Davren........... 31 Ely uve. L. I. ei e 1,800 
‘Chief Engineer............ eere uv e | James H, Johnson......... 41 Jackson are., L. I. City......... 3, 
niche Engineer. ONDE IRA vacas ucc (Harold Talbececesscuenssenx 134 3d st., Le I. Oe, Nd ENNER 2,100 
ichmond— i 


Assistant Engineer................... L. W. Freeman...... P Mercereau ave., Mariners’ Harbor....| 3,000. 
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TENEMENT HOUSE DEPARTMENT. 


Tho Tenement House Commissioner is the head of the Tenement House Department. He is appointed 
X the Mayor, and has power to appoint and to remove two deputies. The department is divided into the 
New Building Bureau, the Inspection Bureau and^the Bureau of Records. The New Building Bureau ex- 
vmines plans for ligbt aud ventilation of tenement houses; the Inspection Bureau inspects completed tene- 
ment houses, and the Bureau of Records keeps a record of all tenement houses in the city. 


Position. Name, Residence. | Salary. 
Commissioner. Sw cis ces area Robert W. de Forest........ 7 Washington 8q. Manhattan....... $7,500 
First Deputy Commissioner............. Lawrence Veiller........... 1048 5th ave., Manhattan.......... 4,000 
Second Deputy Commissioner....... voss [Wesley C. Bush...... ese 488 Ist st., Brooklyn............... 4,000 
Secretary to Commissioner. ........ .....|William McBrien.......... 142 East 60th st., Manhattan....... 1,500 
Registrar of Records.............. +... .. [William R. Patterson.......:210 West 83th st., Manhattan....... 3,000 
“hief Inspector of Tenements...... e [Charles B. Ball...........- B Morningside ave., Manhattan..... 5,000 

KO C LOS ERG ORE Harry G. Darwin.......... 703 Vanderbilt ave., Brooklyn....... 2,050 


DEPARTMENT OF PARKS. 


,. The Park Board consists of three Commissioners. of Parks, who are appointed by the Mayor. One of 
the three is desigbated by the Mayor to act as President of the Board. One has jurisdiction in the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Richmond, one in Brooklyn and Queens and one in the Borough of The Bronx. 


- Position. . |. Name . . | ^ Residene. i Salary. 
l'resident.soceevsa ern] we aut William R. Willcox........ |l East 39th st., Manhattan......... $5,000 
Commissioner................... ......(John E, Eustis............ Morris Heights. ...p..essesseerensa 5, 
do O EEN ,..|Richard Young............ 87 -Lincoln rd., Brooklyn............ 5,000 
Secretary... oo... a George S. Terry............ ] East 39th st., Manhattan......... 4,800 
Landscape Architect........ io es d scere RUE Samuel Parsons, Jr......... Hotel San Remo, Manhattan........ 4,000 
Assistant Bectetarg, ...s.ssnesesosssso Clinton H, Smith......... . 1121 West 127th st., Manhattan...... 3,500 
Clerk...... ERU as Veg rb ee ..... e |John J. Odell......,.......|133 West 128th st., Manhattan...... 2,800 
Supt, Supplies and Repairs. ........ ... [Charles H. Woodman....... 478 West 159th st., Manhattan...... 3,000 
Meteorologist. .....esussesrse ons ...-. [Daniel Draper............. 271 Madison ave., Manhattan........ 2,500 
Chief Engmeer.............. e... Ls. [Edward A. Miller.......... 329 East 68th st., Manhattan....... 4,000 | 
Landscape Gardener. ....,..... ie ie Xa wie |N. J« IUOS. coe rerit cess 175 West 107th st., Manhattan...... 3,500: 
Assistant Superintendent......... eee Thomas F. Murphy......... 535 Lexington ave., Manhattan...... 2,500 
Lr sg do V sauces e .... [William E. Weeks. ........ |2064 7th ave., Manhattan....... e| 2,500 
Prineipal Assistant Engineer.. ......... William F. Richards....... 1244 Madison ave., Manhattan...... 2,500 
General Foreman. ........sseseseseses.. Patrick W. St. John........ 149 East 84th st., Manhattan....,..! 3,000 
Brooklyn and Queens—- l : | 
Commissioner............. i roseo Pd Richard Young............ 87 Lincoln rd., Brooklyn........... 5,000 
KEE eg a SR 4 33 ..--(John De Wolf............. 190 Lincoln: pl, Brooklyn.......... 3,000 
Private Secretary....... —(——— re George A. Logan........... 716 Putnam ave., Brooklyn......... 2,500 
Chief Engineer............ As «¡Rodman M. Price.......... 420 Tth st, Brooklyn.............. | 2,400 
i oant Engineer ........ooooooo.o.. William J. Zartman........ Ocean ave. and Avenue K, Brooklyn...! 2,250 
‘he Bronx— i j 
Commisaloner. Le. .. o |John E, Eustis.......... .. [Morris Heights.................... 5,000 
Private Secretary.........o.o.o.o.o. vasa W. IUUD. oS i ats wee 218 West 108th st., Manhattan..... 2,100 
Chief Clerk............ P G. K, Ackerman...... 2.12311 Morris ave., BroMx.............. 2,100 
Chief Engmesr. esee hee san Backs .. [Martin Schenck............ 587 East 140th st, Bronx.......... 4,000 
Superinteudent............ cece eee ee William Peters............ Van "Nee ett besar a d's 8,000 


COMMISSIONERS OF ACCOUNTS. 

The Mayor appoints two Commissioners of Accounts, one of which must be a public accountant. It 
js thelr duty to examive, once in three months, the accounts of the Comptroller and Chamberlain and re- 
port to the Mayor the financial condition of the city as shown by such examinations. 








OUS SE E ee 
Position. Name. o Residence. | Salary. 

e KEEN Pcr Edward Owen............. 820 Manhattan ave........... e. ees 5, 
Chief Accountant............ cc cee eee ee John K. Hayward..........|07 West 104th st., Manhattan....... - 8,000 
Chief Examiner of Accounts............ John L. M. Allen......... .|200 West. 113th st. Manhattan..... 3,000 
Chief Clerk sock aec do ee x Ea TE John N. Outwater.......... 056 West 150th st., Manhattan......| 2,000 

Chief Examiner of Accounts........... . | Wood D. Loudoun......... 1148 Broadway, Manhattan.........| 3, 
dg EE Frank P. White........... 344 Willis ave, Dronx............. 3,000 
dò, Dee te John W. Booth............ 29 Linden ave., Brooklyn........... 3.000 
do > "Aia. Rudolph Holde............ 129 East 76th st., Manhattan.......| 2,100 
do- to rc obe gres Edward F. Boyle........... 322 East bist st., Manhattan........ | 2,100 

SINKING FUND COMMISSION. 
The Sinking Fund Commissioners consist of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the Chamberlain, the President 
of the Board of Aldermen and the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Board of Aldermen. 
| BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment consists of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the President of the 
Board of Aldermen and the Borough. Presidents. The Mayor, the Comptroller.and the President of the Board 


of Aldermen are entitled to threė votes each, the Presidents of the Boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
twa votes each, and 'the Presidents of the Boroughs of The Bronx, Queens and Richmond one vote each. It is 
the duty of the Board to prepare and to submit to the Board of Aldermen each year a budget of the amount. 
estimated to be required to pay the expenses of the city government during the ensuing year. The Board of 
Aldermen may decrease, but may not increase, certain items of expense. However, such decrease is subject 


to the veto of the Mayor,.and, unless passed over his veto, the original amount stands as part of the budget. 


DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS. 


The five commissioners constituting the Board of Taxes and Assessments are appointed by the Mayor, 
one af whom is designated by him as President of the Board. - ' 


Position. | Name. Residence. | Salary. 


President............ Rd .. «James L. WellS............ TEE 267 Alexander ave., Bronx...... ....| $8,000 
Commissioner. .........:....,...| William S. Cogswell............ ..|91 Clinton ave., Brooklyn.......... .| 1.000 
do adas coo... [George L. Gillespie........... ....[|3935 East S0th st., Manhattan...... 7,000 
TO. cat eales eeoa e e| Samuel Strasbougher............. 152 7th àye., Manhattan.......... 7.000 
dO, lij Ret Ro mos US Ruts H.8eott....2. 1. r9 4 430. Greene aVtl,.....oooooooooooo.. 7,000 
Chief Clerks. lioe Seeche ichard N, ÁIMOW......oo.oooooo.»o. Westchester, N. Y..... ern nn 3,000 
Assistant Secretary... ....oo.o.o.. Charles H. Woodhull............. 2051 Sth ave, Manhattan......... ,| 2,700 
Assistant to Commissioner........ Alonzo Dell....... E Ram eats 83 East 116th st, Manhattan....... 3,500. 
Oe virt Totes i Frank W. Bartley......o.ooooo.o.. 109 West 115th st., Manhattan...... 2.500 
do ARIS EUR James P, MeInerney........-....,|224 Keap at, .. cece ec cee reece eee 2,500 
do. cee a Robert B. Lawrence....,......... Flushing, Long Island...... m 2,500 
f o us dn qe T. A, MeCarthy....... eere .[108 East 56th st,, Manhattan....... 2,500 
Manhatian— ` SES 
Chief Department R. EK....... |Frank J. Bell........o..oooo.o... 41 East 21st st., Manhattan........ 5,000 


Commissioner.................. TERA William Hepburn Russell... {145 97th st.. Manhattan.......... ER Sé 


Chief Department P. E....... Edward T. Taggard..... RM das 244 East 86th st.. Manhattan. ee 4,000 


N 
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DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENT S—Continued. 





Position. Name. Residence. - | Salary. 

Bronx— 

Deputy-in-Charge.............. 'Peter J. EO E eee ISII Eagle ave., BroDX..............- $3,000 
5 Chief Clerk. ous dex RIA ¡Henry B. Hall..................- 990 Trinity ave., Bronx............ 2,550 

rooklyn— 

Deputy-in-Charge.............. James MeLeer.......o.oooooooo.o.»» 473 Halsey st., Brooklyn....... adi 3,500 

Repl you Charge PES 8 4. Robert E. L. Howe............... 140 Pacific st., Brooklyn............ 3,000 
Q Chief Clerk. eege NK EN . |Dominick Roche.............. e. 42 2d pl., Brooklyn................ 3,000 

ueens— 

Deputy-in-Charge.............. Richard A. Homeyer............. Middle Village............ RU TOUR 2,100 

Chief Clerk.ii.s esa ex C. R. TEE ees coros... DL West 104th St......ooooooo oo... 3,000 
Richmond— 

Deputy-in-Charge..............|Clarence J. Ramsey.......... eee 107 West 10th st.................. 2.700 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The Board of Health consists of a Commissioner of Health, the Police Commissioner and the Health 
Officer of the Port, the former being appointed by the Mayor.. The Commissioner of Health is the executive 
officer of the department and President of the Board. It is the duty of the department to.enforce all laws 
applicable to the preservation of life, or to the care, promotion or protection of health within the city and 
within the quarantine limits of the bay. 





Position. | Name. Residence. st Salary. 
Commissioner............ Sie ees Ernst J. Lederle................. 471 West 143d st., Manhattan...... $7,500 
Secretary to President............ R. C. W. Wadsworth...... SC 238 East 13th st, Manhattan...... 3,000 
Ga EE vs oe a veta . Caspar Golderman........oooo.oo... Hampden st., and Sedgwick av., Bronx, 5,000 
Chief Clerk. .............s. +... Eugene W. Scheffer.............. 38 Beliaire rd., Rosebank S. I,...... 3,000 
Sanitary Superintendent.......... Charles F. Roberts, M. D.......... 250 West 57th st., Manhattan....... 5,000 
A AAN AN William H. Guilfoy, M. D......... 152 West 84th st., Manhattan....... 4,000 
Assistant Sanitary Superintendent. |F. H. Dillingham, M. D.......... 16 West 85th st., Manhattan....... 3,500 
Medical Inspector............... Alonzo Blauvelt, M. D...:........ 338 West 12th st., Manhattan...... 3, 
Generai Medical Officer....... `.. [Hermann M. Biggs, M. D......... 9 West 58th st., Manhattan......... 5,000 
Ce Registrar of Records..... Thomas C. Taylor, M. D.......... 261 West "3d st.. Manhattan....... 3,000 

ronx— 

Assistant Sanitary Supt........ Edward F. Hurd, M. D........... Anthony ave. and 176th st., Bronx..| 3,500 
z MADE Registrar of Records.. |Arthur J. O'Leary, M. D.......... 1119 Washington ave., Bronx....... 3,000 

rooklyn— 

Assistant Sanitary Supt........ Joseph H. Raymond, M. D........ 145 Willow st., Brooklyn............ 3,500 

NI d ase ek ew Ee n John A, Jennings................ 109 Schermerhorn st., Brooklyn..... 2,550 

Sanitary Inspector............. Henry V. Walker................. 586 St. Mark's pL, Brooklyn........ 2,550 

Medical Inspector............. F. A. Jewett. M. D............... 282 Hancock st., Brooklyn.......... 2,550 
Q Assistant Registrar of Records. ..|Sylvester J. Byrne, M. D.......... 333. State st., Brooklyn Pad wa v e xA 3,000 

ueens— s 

Assistant Sanitary Supt........ Samuel Hendrickson, M. D...... .. (46 Bergen ave., Jamaica............. 3,000 

Aue Registra of Records. . |Frank Wickham, M. D......... ...JPark st., Corona............ e... | 3,000 

ichmond— 
Assistant Sanitary Supt........ |John T. Sprague, M. D...... e. e| Vanderbilt ave., Clifton........... .| 3,500 
Assistant Registrar of Records.. |J. Walter Woo0d.................. 'Port Richmond, Staten Island...... 2,550 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION. 


The Commissioner of Correction is the head of the Department of Correction, being appointed by the 
Mayor for a term coterminous with his. He has charge of all the institutions for the care and custody of 
criminals and misdemeanauts which belong to the city of New York, except such as have been placed under 
the control of some other department, board or officer. 





Position. Name. E . Residence. | Salary. 
Commissioner...................|Thomas W. Hynes................ 1332 Pacific st., Brooklyn........... $1,500 
Deputy Commissioner....... A da A. C. MacNulty......oooooooooo.. 400 West 57th st., Manhattan....... 4,000 
Secretary.. ccs sec ak isa». Arthur Phillips.................. 169 West 72d st., Manhattan........ 2, 
AWUditOTE. co consta v oy aio es Charles Bem..............o..... 321 Eest 66th st., Manhattan...... 3,600 
Private Secretary...............o]. A.J. MecKinny.............o.o... 93 Ryerson st., Brooklyn........... 1,500 
Warden of City Prison........... J. E. Van De Carr.............. 17 East 21st st., Manhattan........ | 2,500 
Warden of New York Penitentiary. [John J. Fallon................... Blackwells Island................... 3,000 
Warden of Workhouse............ Frank W. Fox.............o..... Blackwells Island................... 2,500 
Warden of Kings Co. Penitentiary. !Patrick HayeS................... 66 South 6th st., Brooklyn.......... 3,500 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


The Commissioner of Charities is appointed by the Mayor for a term coterminous with his. He has 
charge of the hospitals, asylums, almshouses of the city, and is the overseer of and has all authority con- 
cerning the care, custody and disposition of insane, feebie-minded, sick, infirm and destitute persons. The 
main office is in'Manhattan, and branch offices may be established in the other boroughs. 


_ Position ^ |, Name op Residence. sd Salary. 
Commissioner. ......eesssenuenns Homer Folks...... €———— 19 East 88th st., Manhattan........ $1,500 
First Deputy Commissioner....... James E. Dougherty......... e, |1131 Crotona Park, North........... 5,000 
Secretary to Department.......... J. McKee Borden................ 1748 Broadway, Manhattan......... 3,500 
Clerk. wee ee eee re ere Bernard Lamb................... 948 Manhattan ave., Brooklyn...... 2,250 
Private Secretary...........o..... Millard H. Ellison................ 74 West 90th st.. Manhattan....... 2,036 
SEILER, ces v Suse A b ege e Cyrus V. Keàan..... iacere 467 5th st., Brooklyn............... 3,000 
Supt. of Outdoor Poor Dept...... .[Edwin F. Merwin................ 463 Canal st., Manhattan.......... 2,400 
General Storekeeper.............4/4 A, J. DickersoN..........o..o.o.... .|S East 85th st., Manhattan......... 2.100 
Chemist: cesa za e 3k kac i eer aa Wolfram E. Dreyfus. ............. 557 West 124th st., Manhattan...... 2,550 
Supt. of Bureau of Dependent 

hildren........... TR ORA Frederick E. Bauer..... ee ...|2 East 116th st.. Manhattan......... 2,400 
Supt. of Alms House Division..... Robert RobertS.................. Alms House, Blackwells Island...... | 1,950 
Supt. of Infants' Hospital........ Mary C, Dunphy................. Randalls Island... .... Ru aix a e 8 siae 
Supt. of Asylums and School | 

andalls Island ...... pas -|Mary €. Dunphy..... ————— Randalls Island..............o....... 2,400 
Supt. of Metropolitan Hospital....|William B. O'Rourke............. B:ackwells Island...... EE EE daa d 1.950 
Supt. of City Hospital............ Joseph Schilling................. City Hospital............ —— 1.950 
Second Deputy Commissioner..... Charles E. Teale................. $2d st. and 19th ave., Brooklyn..... 5,000 
General Medical Superintendent of 5 : 

Kings County Hospital........|Jesse T. Duryea, M. D............ Kings County Hospital............. 4,000 

Supt. of Bellevue Hospital........ G. T. Stewart.................. 210 West 57th st., Manhattan....... 4,000 


DEPARTMENT OF BRIDGES. 


The Commissioner of Bridges is the head of the Department of Bridges. being appointed by the Mayor 
for a term coterminous with his. He has control of the management of the New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge; of the construction,. repair, maintenance and management of all other bridges controlled by the 
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elty of New York, except such as are under the jurisdiction of the Department of Parks or of the Borne 
Presidents, and of. the construction, repair, management and maintenance of all tunnels which may be 
hereafter built by the city. 


Position. Lo o LL .Name — op Residence i Salary, 
Commissioner..................., Gustav Lindenthal............... 529 West 148th st.. Mauhattan...... | $7,500 
Deputy Commissioner......... ...|Nelson L. Robinson.............. 46 East 21st st., Manhattan........ 4,500 
Secretary to Commissioner...... ..|James C. Marriott................ New Dorp, Staten Island............ 2,250 
Auditor. ve ecce oa A PES ve [Arthur C. Reilly... eee 6 Lewis st., Manhattan............. 2,400 
Chief Clerk........ for ns .. Daniel M. Simpson............... 355 West 21st st., Manhattan....... 2,400 
Williamsburg Bridge— 

Consulting Engineer......... .. |Leffert L. Buck.................. 46 East 21st st.. Manhattan........ 1,500 
Prin. Assistant Engineer......... O. F. Nich0i8.....2..k e n 42 Gates ave,, Brooklyn............ 6,000 
Assistant Engineer...... ...... |H. D. RODIDSOIL. av cars ees 357 West 121st st., Manhattan...... 3,500 
do... xu es ..... | KR. Le Martin....... a Dre DE 194 Berkeley pl., Brooklyn..... .....| 3,500 
Lenox Avenue Bridge— 
Assistant Engineer...... nn wu ell Odd A. Lockwo0d............... 1960 "7th ave., Manhattan..... nl 3,000 
Manhattan Bridge— f i 
Assistant Engineer......... c... al Henry A. La Chicoite............ 1199 Dean st., Brooklyn.......... ..] 3,500 
do v ^ trese ard eae ..| Frank M. Sylvester. .............. 419 West 152d st., Manhattan....... 3,000 
dO... a ..... [Robert R. Crowell................ 73 Herrimer st., Jamaica............ 2,100 
Blackwells Island Bridge— 
Assistant Engineer......... ....|Oscar Erlandsen................. 99 East 81st st., Manhattan......... 3,300 
Im" aere .....|Robert C. Strachan. .......sesss. 342 Halsey st., Brooklyn..... Paco a 2,100 
NO DEN .....|Leon S, Moisseiff........ Se ...(149 Chrystie st., Manhattan.’........ 2,250 
Brooklyn Bridge— 
Consulting Engineer.......... . |C. C, Martin. cs. ver o tnn ...|194 Berkeley pl. Brooklyn...... ....| 6,000 
Assistant Engineer............. S. R. Probasco............ As 107 Montague st., Brooklyn......... 5,000 
NE NEN OO |Archibald McLean............ ... |158 Cieveland st., Brooklyn......... 3,000 
Auditor........... E ree J. A, IS INS OY cia 176 Washington Park, Brooklyn...... 2,100 
Chief Clerk........ EE Herman Prager............o..o... 216 Haight st,, Brooklyn..... RAT 2,400 


DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING. 

The Commissioner of Street Cleaning has charge of the sweeping and cleaning of the streets of the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, of the removal of garbage detrimental to publie health, and 
of the removal of snow and ice. He also has charge of the framing of regulations concerning garbage and 
other refuse, which regulations, when approved by the Board of Aldermen, are published as city ordinances. 
The powers conferred upon the Commissioner of Street Cleaning are, in the boroughs of Queens and Rich- 











mond, vested in the respective ¡Presidents of those boroughs. 

Position. Name. Residence. | Salary, 
Commissioner......... sereoo... e| Jobn McGaw Woodbury.......... .|120 5th ave., Manhattan........... $7,500 
General Superintendent.......... | William Robbins............... .«(52 East 129th st., Manhattan....... 3,000 
Assistant Superintendent......... John O. Wallace................. 253 East 51st st., Manhattan........ 2,500 
Deputy Commissioner........... . | Francis M. Gibson........ e. [233 5th ave, Manhattan......... ..| 5,000 
Beputy Commissioner for Brooklyn .| Patrick H. Quinn......... ....... [84 Hoyt st., Brooklyn............. «| 5,000 
Private Secretary to Commissioner. ¡Jerome F, Reilly.................|2056 Madison ave., Manhattan.......| 3,000 
Property Clerk............... e.. [Christian Schieck................ 246 East 19th st., Manhattan.......| 2,000 
Clerk-in-Charge of Brooklyn Dept. John J. Dempsey................. 116 Powers st., Brooklyn............| 2,000 

BOARD OF ELECTIONS. 

. Position. Name. Residence. | Salary. 
Commissioner................ ee John K. Voorhis............ 2... [T86 Greenwich st., Manhattan......| $5,000 
Mei eure es «oc. (Charles B. Pagos da 334 West 56th st., Manhattan....... 5,000 
D SE John Maguire. .............. .....]114 Van Siclen ave., Brooklyn.......| 5,000 
E: o rs ess Michael J. Dady....... ALO 218 Schermerhorn st., Brooklyn.....| 5,000 
Chief Clerk............. Pocas «Aeron C, Aen. iii ss em 159 West 80th st., Manhattan.......| 3,000 
GO) ELSE A s William C. Baxter......... nx scs 260 West 15th st., Manhattan....... 2.500 

o SECH . .|George Russell................... 40 Willoughby st., Brooklyn......... : 

dO. Lee ge ue Ee S ince Cornelius A. Bunner.............. 292 Alexander ave., Bronx.......... : 
don Sinise OW ee ade eens os Carl Manege, EELER Savin y ants Queens, Long Island................ 1,700 
dO. v duc ca Ce RE a eie Alexander M. RossS............... West Brighton, Staten Island....... 1,200 
Deputy Chief Clerk..... Ya te .. [William Plimley................. 101 West 81st st., Manhattan...... 2.500 

O^, o Tiradas oy Thomas H. NelsoN............... 149 East 39th st., Manhattan....... : 
dO 2. ea An ea cea eis Jacob A. Livingston.............. 2264 Pitkins ave.. Brooklyn......... 2,500 


BUREAU OF HIGHWAYS. 

All powers and duties relating to the regulating. grading, regrading, curbing, flagging and guttering of 
streets, the laying of cross-walks, the constructing and repairing of public roads, paving. repaving and re- 
pairing of all streets, the relaying of all pavements removed for any cause, and the filling of sunken lots 
are vested in the Borough Presidents. In all the boroughs the above powers are transferred to the officers 
of the Bureau of Highways. 


Position. Name. : l Residence. t Salary. 
Manhattan— i : E 
Supt. of Highways............. James G. Collins................. 209 East 116th st., Manhattan...... $5,000 
General Inspector.............. ¡Nicholas R. O'Connor............ 142 East 27th st., Manhattan....... 3.000 
Chief Engineer................ ¡George R. Olmey................. 19 West 44th st., Manhattan....... 5,000 
Assistant Engineer.......... eo (Wisner MartiN......c.ooooooooo»..» 112 East 64th st., Manhattan....... 2,550 
Engineer of Street Openings Se Joseph O. B. Webster.......:..... 2484 Valentine ave....... Voss d qa l| 4,000 
General Inspector of Streets andl : 
Roads......... PD betes John J. O'Brien............... ,..|132 West 43d st., Manhattan........ 2,550 
The Bronx— : E 
Supt. of HighwayS............. Martin Geizler.................. 856 Eagle ave., Bronx.............. 4,000 
Supt. of Subsurface Construction | Thomas H. O'Neil............. .. [Westchester -...o.o.o.ooooo oo omo...» 3,000 
5 P Dope Assistant Engineer....|Samuel C. Thompson............. 950 East 166th st., Bronx.......... 3,500 
rooklyn— 
Chief Engineer...... A NP EE 1511 Albemarle rd., Brooklyn........ 5,000 
do "PP George W. Tillson................ 69 Lenox rd., Brooklyn............. 5,000 
Q do Rd s Vd No Ca E George J. Bischop............... 1087, 2d ave., Manhattan............ 2,700 
ueens— l 
Supt. of Highways.............|Samuel Grennon........... "xad 132 Wilbur ave., L. I. City........ 3,000 
ant Enginetr............. Frederick Skene........... ROSE 411 Lockwood st., L. I. City........ 3,000 
ichmond— ` 
Supt. of Highways............. | Horace E. Buell... steer ew Port Richmond.................... 2,500 


COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC WORKS. . 

A Commissioner of Public Works is appointed in each borough by the Borough President, and he as- 
sumes the duties of the latter in case of absence. The administrative powers of the Borough President 
relating to streets, sewers, public buildings and supplies are delegated to the Commissioner of Public Works. 

Position. Name. Residence. | Salary. 
nhattan— ; 
e brea A eater ...... [George Livingston......... PINE 358 West 23d st., Manhattan........ $6,000 
Assistant Commissioner. ....... !Fritz Guertler................... 10 East 84th st., Manhattan........ 5,000 
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COMO O NERS OF PUBLIC WORKS—Contin ued. 





Position. Name. ` Residence. E | Salary. 
Manne taum ce cr ] 
MU Chief Clerk........../H. H, Lloyd.......ooooo.oooo...| 103 West 78th st., Manhattan...... $2,400 
e Bronx— 
Commissioner............. e... |Henry Bruekner............ co... [90:0 East 161st st., Bronx..... ¿o 5,000 - 
5 Berretary EE e.s. James F. Donnelly............... [Crane pl, and 174th st., Bronz. 2,500 
rooklyn— A : 
Commissioner............ .... | Wiliam C. Redfield........ e. |9 Tennis ct., Brooklyn.......... ... | 6,000 
Assistant Commissioner........ Otto KemMpN€t.......ooooo.ooo oo... 33 Linden st., Brooklyn.............| ` 8,000 
Q Secretary to Commissioner..... [Alfred J. Aubrey........... so... 1141 Marcy ave, Brooklyn....... UE 2,500 
ueens— ` D: : 
Commissioner........... ......|Joseph Bermel.......... e.c. eee [Middle Village, Lóng Island. ....... 4,000 
K MADE Commissioner........ |D: L. Van Nostrand.............. (Little. Neck, Long Island........... 3,000 
ichmond— 
Commissioner........ sees. ee (Louis L. Tribus............. .....[Townsend arve., Clifton............. 5,000 
Assistant Commissioner. le . ¡William R. Hillyer............... Mundy ave, West New Brighton... , 3,000 
Directory ot Municipal Offices in Greater Dew York. 
Department, waite I ....... Building or Street. 
Accounts, Commissioner of.. eessososcecreeeei| Manhattan.............. | Stewart Building, 
Aqueduct Commission... iter eee: .|Manhattan.......... -... [Stewart Building, 
Aldermen, Board Of.........oooorommorooooor. ...|Manhattan............. . {11 City Hall, 
Appraisal, Relative to Changing Grades in the 28d 
and 24th Wards, Commissioner of......... .|Manhattan. ........196 Broadwa ay 
Arrears of Personal Taxes, Bureau or Collection. ot. Manhattan............. .|Stewart Bui ding. 
Art Commission... .|Manhattan..... ure ride 21 City Hall 
Assessments and Arrears, Bureau of, Brooklyn. . e o e | BIO0KlyD. ous EEN Municipal Bullding. 
Assessments and Arrears, Bureau of, Queens.......|Long Island Oity.........|Hackett Building. 
Assessments and Arrears, Bureau of, Richmond....|New Brighton........... .| Richmond Building. 
Assessors, Board Of oo vs cos vosotros .[Manhattán............ ,.|920 Broadway. 
Borough President, Manhattan....... Seife as Manhattan..... MERERI 10, 11 and 12 City Hall, 
Borough President, Bronx......... e eet aie miat cess | BEONE 221295 qas 77 1177th st. and 3d ave, 
Borough President, Brooklyn............ Po exei ss Bro O Se eoe ds cei) Borough Hall. 
Borough President, (Queens.........o..oo...... . | Long Island City......... Borough Hall, Jackson ave. and Sth st, 
Borough President, Richmond............. CNR J.|St, George. ......... .i.. [First National Bank Building. 
Bridges, Department of, Manhattan............ e (Mänbhattan,., 21 Park row. 
Bridges, Department of, rem NNN EEN n vss[BIODBX..s4» wes a ed eee 177th st, and 3d ave. 
Bridges; Department of, Brooklyn............ + ....|Brooklyn..... SE W ashington and Nassau sts. 
Bridges, Department of, ueen8.......* eo... ...«.e[Long Island City......... Hackett ae 
Bridges Department of. ichmond..... e n e os| New Brighton............ Riehmond Building. 
Broo lyn Disciplinar School for Boys...... eee ee |Brooklyn..... Wee ata y . [18th ave. ane 58th st, 
Buildings, Bureau of, Manhattan............- eee Manhattan. EEN :.|220 4th a 
Buildings, Bureau of, Bronz... IBronx..... A EE 177th st. and 3d ave; 
Buildings, Bureau of, Brooklyn. e... ».c60.00600000.n.0000 Brookly n. e eessen enee e e E Borough Ha 11, 
dings, Bureau of, (QueenS..............-.....«[LONg Islan Citya Lor av Hackett Building. 
Buildings: Bureau of, Richmond..... E ne New Brighton........... | Riehmond Building. 
Chamberlain ....ecemcec sade bo piene as ees oe e (Mënhatton, nnesenenen Stewart Building, 
Change of Grade "Damage "Commission. ....... e... «|ManhattaM...o.......... 96 Broadway. 
City Clerk.....oooooooooooroo».o sae Eech Kiefer ..|Manhattan..... doy ...|11 and 12 City Hall, 
City Paymaster, Manhattan. ds D Manhattan escenes .....183 Chambers st. 
City Paymaster, BfOMRX....240 ese Ue) E DIOE... reed) ... |177th st. and 3d ave. 
City Paymaster, Brooklyn............ eere e e ee | EGRET, E 64 ses e008 ....| Borough Hall, 
City Paymaster, Queens....... no bu eA e |Long Island n vA sch ates Hackett Building. 
City Paymaster, Richmond........ oa beau Cia nS .-|New Brighton.......... ;.|Richmond Building, 
' City Record, Board of.............+0++ Va esa da ers »|Manhattan..............|21 Park row. 
Civil Service Commission, Municipal DA ee ..|Manhattan..... eres |61 Elm st, 
Coroners, Manhattan..... iG Hie s e dad e eS ... o e (Manhattan, .......|Criminal Courts Building, 
Coroners, Bronk cesses ees ible oO ee Ba Mae hae e[BIOlE...l. xr ern Ves. 13d ave. and 177th st. 
Coroners, Brooklyn............ Ede Dea ss ahaa sa a ae | BEOOKIV. ios ero ran .|Borough Hall, 
Coroners, Queens.......... dis Rake ea sald ee ..ooo.o[Jamaica..cco.oo.oooo..... [Town Hall. 
Coroners, ichmond....... Pr ere aa |Stapleton.............. a ne 
de Department of.............. eee. vw ee Manhattan... 1148 East 20th st, 
ks and Ferries, Department of.. EENEG e (Manhattan, Battery place. 
Mao Department Board of........... ».iManhattan.............. 107 West 41st st. 
Elections, Board of......... sen eege ees (Manhattan... mu Park ave. and 59th et 
Estimate and Apportionment, “Board of, «o.«««»+e|Manhattan............ . .|280 Broadway. 
Examiners, Boar of. eene Eod s si.» | MAanbattan...eccas aces 1 Madison ave, 
Finance, Department Of... ea ooo. «<eoManhattan............. [Stewart Building. 
Fire Department of Manhattan “and Bronx...... ..|[ManhattaD............. -.1157-159 East 67th st, 
Fire Department of Brooklyn and Queens.......... Brooklyn............... .[3617-369 Jay st, 
Fort George Park Commission................. -».|Manhattan.............. Postal Telegraph Building. 
Grand Boulevard and Concourse, Commission...... ManhattaN.............- 90 West Broadway 
Health Department, Manhattan.............. ».«c.|ManhbattaDM.......o.o.... Southwest cor. 55th st. and eth ave, 
Health Department, BronX........o..oooooooooooo[BroMX.....oooo..... s.v.. {1287 Franklin ave, 
Health Department, Brooklyn. y ds oce ec a a 2eO..i|Brooklyn............-...|98 Clinton st. 
Health Department, Queen8....... eee ern .|Jamaica........ TT «1372-3714 Fulton st, 
Health Department, Richmond. ..«.«.|StapletoOD...ioooo.ooo.. . 154 Water st. 
Highways, Bureau of, ManhattaD................. Manhattan..............- 21 Park row. 
Highways, Bureau Of, BrONX......oooooooooooo.«oo[BrOMX...ooooooooooor... [ITTth st. and 3d ave. . 
Highways, Bureau of, Brooklyn UA S A és o e e Brookiyn...-..:2 mes ba ee Municipal Building. 
Highways, Bureau e ueen8..... 533/942 2255 42 | DOME Island City.. . « .|Hackett Building, 
Highways, Bureau of, SE lee ......|[New Brigbton,, Richmond Building. 
Jurors ommissioner of —— HERD «.«.co|Manbattan.............. [Stewart Building. 
Law Department ENEE »...|Manhbattan......... ees Staats-Zeitung Building. 
Licenses, Bureau of, Manhattan and Bronx........ Manhattan....... AE 1 City Hall. 
Licenses, Bureau of, Brooklyn..... cree EEIOORID.. cca ry s.. -| Borough Hall. 
Licenses, Bureau of, Queens. Rua dia 2. eLong Island City i cade e... ¡Hackett Building. 
che Bureau of, ichmond. due PM es el New Brighton........... Richmond Building. 
e«*-9*9902560608024999092252920206299529292920 c...........o| Manhattan.. ee Doo. ..... 5 City Hall, 
Mpal Explosives. Commission... , (Manhattan, . 1157 East 67th st. 
Parks, Department of, Manhattan and Richmond...|ManhattaD.............. Arsenal, Central Park. 
Pa ks, Department of, Bronx............. eere ««[BroMX.....ooooooo...... |Cláremont Park. 
Parks, Department of, Brooklyn and Queens. . e. |Brooklyn............. dew HE Mansion, Prospect Park, 
Penalties, Bureau for Recovery of........ c.oooo...o|Manháttad........... e» -1119-121 Nassau st. 
Plumbers, eui Board of..... s vn aa el Manhattan, ue [140-151 Church st, 
Toros Depar tment, Manhattan and Bronx.........|Manhattan........... . . - [300 Mulberry st. 
Police Department, Brooklyn. ............. .......|BrooklyD.......o...... ...{16 Smith st, 
Police Department,- Queens..........ooocomooooso -|Long Island Lity. oe Kees 157 East ave, 
Police De artment, ichmond.............. vn we ¡ITADIOTON cc ¿nie Beach st. 
Public Buildings and Offices, Bureau of, Manhattan. .|ManhattaD.............. 21 Park row. 
Public Buildings and Offices, Bureau of. Bvonx....../Bronx.........- Ad e ans . + 1177th st. and 3d ave. 


Publice Buildings and Offices, Bureau of, Brooklyn.. e. Brooklyn........... « «+. Municipal Building, 
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DIRECTORY OF MUNICIPAL OFFICES IN. GREATER NEW YORK.-—-Continued. 


Department. EE |. ^ « Location. Building or Street.- 
Public Buildings and Offices, Bureau of, Queens..... Jamaica................. ¡Town Hall, 
Public Build.ngs and Orices, Bureau of, Kichmond...;New Brighton...........- iltichmond Building. 
Public Charities, Dept. of, Manhattan and Bronx...!Manhattan.............. Foot of East 26th st. 


Public Charities, Dept. of, Brooklyn and Queens....'Brooklyn.......,...... ..|126-128 Livingston st. 
Public Works, Commissioners of, Manhattan........|Manhattan............../21 Park row. 


Public Works, Commissioners of, Bronx...,........|Bronx............. ...». |177th st. and 3d ave, n 
Public Works, Commissioners of, Brooklyn.........|Brooklyn.............. . .|Borough Hall. 
Public Works, Commissioners of, Queens.....,...+-+.|Long Island City........ . | Hackett Building. 
Public Works, Commissioners of, Hichmond........|Staten Island. ......... IIS P PE 
Rapid Tra:sit Railroad Commission, Board of......|Manhattan........ a 320 Broadway. 
Receiver of Taxes, Bro0klyO....oooooooooooorooo..o! Bro0klyD....,.......»...-|Municipal Building. 
Sewers, Bureau of, Bronx....... ——— Án TENE o D EEN 177th st. and 3d ave. 
Sewers, Bureau of, ManhattaD...oeoooooooooprooo.o.|ManhattaD...oooomoo.... 21 Park row, 
Sewers, Bureau of, Bro0klyd.....ooooooooooo»o..».o.[Bro0klyD................ Municipal Building, 
Sinking l/unud........ ESOS ote a oie Ele e e wh ane, vee Manbhattal sse Ae AC Stewart Building. 
Street Cleaning, Department of, Manhattan........|Manhattan.............. 21 Park row. 
Street Cleaning, Department of, Bronx.......,.....|Bronx.......... eere 534 Willis ave. 
Street Cleaning, Department of, Brooklyn....,.....|Brooklyn................ Municipal Building. 
Street Opening, Bureau of..... ainda pr MANO. acie y hoc se D0-92 West Broadway, 
Taxes and Assessments, Department of, Manhattan.|Manhattan.............. Stewart Building. 
Taxes and Assessments, Department of, Bronx,.....|Bronx.......... was aq 177th st. and 3d ave. 
Taxes and Assessments, Department of, Brooklyn. ..|Brooklyn...... eraso... o Municipal Building, 
Taxes and Assessments, Department of, Queens..... Long Island City..... » + - . [Borough Hall "` 
Taxes and Assessments, Department of, hichmond..|New Brighton......... .. | Richmond Building. 
Tenement House Department, Manhattan..........|Manhattan..,........ ... |18th st. and Irving place, 
Tenement House Department, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond .............. ARR. ad e Ed dn d i» swsce|BIOOklyle oss es [44 Court st, 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department of 
Manhattan +.......... em suba «e22vessses|Manhattan.....e. ss 21 Park row. 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department ot, AAA 
Brooklyn ............... iua ege +... ....|Brooklyn..... n .....|/Municipal Building. 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department of, i ar 
NIE EE Bene Re qd padri ach RN es wee [Long Island City......... Hackett Building. 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department of, l hee ah 
Richmond. sesse ssu wana e] oa ee tr Des ess eee. New Brighton..... dë Wands Richmond Building. 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN. i 

The legislative power of the city is vested in the Board of Aldermen, which consists of seventy-three 
members, the President of the Board and the five.Borough Presidents. The President of the Board is 
elected in the city-at-large and the other members in the aldermanic districts, each for a term of two 
years. Each head of a department of the city is entitled to a seat, being required to answer all questions 
voncerning his department and having the right to partake in discussion, but without right to vote. Meet- 
ings must be held at least once each month. The Mayor may call a meeting at any time, or upon the 
signed requisition of fifteen members he must call a meeting. i 

It is within the power of the Board of Aldermen to pass al] laws, rules, regulåtions and by-laws appli- 
cable througbout the city, or to specified portions thereof, as may seem meet for the good rule and govern- 
ment of the city, and to carry out the purposes and provisions of the charter, or of other laws relating to 
the city, and may provide for the enforcement of the same by such fines, penalties, forfeitures and impris- 
onment as may by ordinance or by law be prescribed. l 

A majority of all the members of the Board of Aldermen is required to pass an ordinance. All ordi- 
nances must be signed by the Mayor, or, if he veto it, it must pass by a two-thirds majority to take effect, 
except in the case of expenditure of money, the creation of a debt or the laying of an assessment, a three- 
fourths vote being required to pass it over the veto; and, except it involves the grant of a franchise, the 
Mayor's veto being final. 


i Position. Name. | . Residence. | Salary. 


President. corra ears Charles V. Formes................ 539 West End ave., Manhattan......| $5,000 
Vice-Ohaitmans venera reo : RN 





MEMBERS OF THE BOARD. 
Salary of Aldermen, $1,000 a year each; term of office, two years. , 











District. Name and Politics, Residence. District. Name and Politics, Residence. 

UI Andrew J. Doyle, D......... 13 Washington st., Man. |¡38|John H. Dougherty, D...... 687 E. 143d st., Bronx, 

2 ¡Michael Stapleton, D........ 39| Philip Harnischfeger, D..... 1358 Washington ave,, Bx. 

3 Patrick Higgins, D..........|103 Leroy st., Man. 40|Peter J. Stumpf, D......... 1209 Hoe at., Bronx. 

4] Isaac Marks, D...... .......[233 Madison st., Man. 41|William E. Morris, D....... 2780 Pond pl., Bronx, 

9 Daniel E, Sickles, F........ 23 5th ave., Man. 42i Arthur H Murphy, D....... 875 Tremont arve., Bronx, 

EE P. Sullivan, D......|33 Tth st., Man, 43 Frank Gass, D. ............ Ave. B, Unionport. 

T| Charles W. Culkin, Dolo. . [21 Bethune st., Man. 44|Peter. A. Sheil, D........... Williamsbridge, Bronx. 

8| Moritz Tolk, D............. 97 Forsyth st., Man. 15, Robert F. Downing, F....... 201 Dean st., Bklyn, 

9 Frank L. Dowling, D...... . .[201 9th ave., Man. 46'John J. Bridges, D. ......... 283 Front st , Bklyn, 
10|Leopold W. Harburger, D....|66 2d ave., Man. 47|Moscs J, Wafer, D..... + + + +-|319 Clinton st., Bklyn, 
11 Reginald S. Doull, D..... .. -|345 W. 31st st., Man. 4%iJ. Richard Kevin, D........ 252 Gates ave., Bklyn 
12|James J. Devlin, D......... [2 Mangin et, Man, 19| Arthur C. Guthrie, D.......177 Lee ave Bklyn. 

13 John J. Callahan, D........ 141 W. 17th st., Man, 50|John Diemer, F. ...........|36 Hopkins st., Bkl 
14|John J. Haggerty, D........|649 E. 11th st., Man. 51|Patrick H. Malone, D 208 26th st.. Bkl Bs 

15 Frederick Richter, D........|160 W, 50th st., Man. 52! Frederick Lundy, D......... Voorhies ave BE a 
16|John H. Donohue, D........|398 E 10th st., Man. 53| Francis P. Kenney, D....... 402 Union st. BK. 

17| John J. Twomey, D......... 425 E, 50th st., Man. 54| Andrew M, Gillen, D....... 1566 Clinton st Bhi n 

18: James E. Gaffney, D........|337 2d ave., Man. 55 A dolpl L. E F x E bs M yn. 
19: Hammond Odell, F........ . 1135 W. 75th st., Man, 56 3 Sé DW : Redno ED eee iE mron ave., Bklyn, ; 
20 W. J. Boyhan, D........... 670 2d.ave., Man. wie D Gate ee 59 Underhill ave., Bklyn. 
21j*Joseph Schloss, R.......... 148 W. 82d st., Man. Ole AEB uer ei 322 15th st., Bklyn. 
22|*Samuel H. Jones, R........ 38 W. 106th st., Man. Ze Patrick B. Keely Di LLL Da Conse on st.. DI 
28| Thomas F, Baldwin, D...... 847 2d ave., Man. 60| Frederick B Ee EECH ELT ENT E 

21, *John R. Davies, F......... 307 W. 138th st., Man, 611 Willem ve ee ae 1 m SC Bklyn. ly 
95! Max S, Grifenhagen, F...... 522 W. 149th st.. Man. iliam Wentz, I.......--. 4 Bainbridge st,, Bklyn. 
26|John V. Coggey, D........../225 E. 57th st., Man. 02! John Wirth, F............. 47 Bainbridge st., Bklyn. 
27 Frank D. Sturges, F.,..,... |37 W..20th st., Man. 63|John Hann, R.............. 616 Park place, Bklyn. 
28| Patrick Chambers, D.,......|1394. Ave. A, Man.. DÄ Ferdinand Haenlein, D......|Brooklyn. . 

29; Beverley R. Robinson, F..... 42 W. 37th st., Man. - 65] Frank Bennett, F....... ^» [1868 Bushwick ave., Bkn, 
30|John T. McCall, D... .......|155 E. 78th st., Man, £6! Henry P. Grimm, F.........|1041 Liberty ave., Bklyn. 
31 F..B. Ware, F............- [1285 Madison ave., Man. | e Hosen Koch, D...........|Utica ave., E. Parkway, 
32|John A Schappert, D.......|524 E..89th st, Man... ||68) John E, McCarthy, D....... Laurel Hill, Queens. 

33 Kiiae Goodman, F....... 201 E. 120th et., Man. 69| William T. James, F......,.|Flushing, Queens, 


34|.Jamea Cowden Meyers, R., .-|251-E. 129th st., Man. — 10: Martin W. Lochner, D...... 





Sen Eeer, IR e Ge DOR gies" 
H ar P ner "997899799 P e 4 A SL., an. > JANN. J e 1llies, $... 0006400 Di na, 
37|James Owens, Diss eios , 227 E. 124th st., Man. -173|Carnelins A, Shea, F........ Pleasa t Piains, Rich. 





Explanation of abbreviations— D, Democrat, 51; R, Republican, 4; F, Fusion, 18. *Seat contested, 
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County Officials in Greater Dew York. 


NEW YORK COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 








. Position. Name. Residence. ¡ Salary. 
Surrogate's Office— | 
BUZFOESLO, «¿cea ca .. [Frank T, Fitzgerald.............. i941 Riverside Drive................|$15,000 
Surrogate. 666 tase EE Abner C. Thomas................ ¡319 West 84th st.......... ev mn | 15,000 
Chief Clerk; |... eese eae William V, Leary................ 173 West 87th St.................. ¡ 8,90 
Deputy Chief Clerk............ Edward W. Bonynge............. Hotel Wintbhrop................... 4.900 
Ist Law Assistant............. William Ray De Lano............ 27187 BroadWay.......ooooooooooo.. | 4,000 
2d Law Assistant........... .. |John A, O'Brien..... ANE 155 East 40th st............... s. j : 3,000 
3d Law Assistant.............. Harold E. KEE Sa 490 West 47th 3t..... NNN EEN | 3,000 
Clerk of Court. enner EE e .. |J. F. McLaughlin........... .....|949 Pelham age, ee AER AE En | 4,000 
Sheriff's Office— 
Sherif. soos ree RR EFE ES Mitchell L, Erlanger.............|The Ormonde..................... | 12,000 
Under ShbendTf.. AAA O eee —— a aaa ,00 
Counsel. ee bm E ivo wd v Xa ard M EE E CD eye 6,000 
District-Attorney's Office— l 
District-Attorney.............. William Travers Jerome..... ..... |8 Rutgers Bda ie 12,000 
Assistant District-Attorney..... Howard S. Gans. ............... 8 Rutgers sb... eer ree 7,500 
dO ^1 77 as William Rand, Jr................ 27 West 44th St.................. | 47,000 
do il. Marshall B. Clarke. .............- 1 est S4th st...............-. | 7500 
do ose .lJames R. Ely... ....ooo.oomo osos 16 West 37th St................... | 7,500 
do | | ..... Robert Townsend................ Park Avenue Hotel................ ! 7,500 
do | |  ..... Robert C. Taylor........... ..... |13 Central Park West............. | 7,500 
dO 2 ss Charles C. Nolt................. 69 East 54th st..... Pss phu E ' 5,500 
(do N Charles A, Perkins..............- 338 West 56th St................. | 7,500 
Register 3 Office— E 

A o. sete eg John H. J. Ronner............... 1278 Fulton ave................... | 12,000 
Deputy Register............... Henry J. Sherman............... 1006 Trinity ave...:.............. | 5,000 
Assistant Deputy Register...... Macanb...evé reco area aae ace eae EE 3,400 
Chief Clerk........o.ooooo.oo.oo.. Bernard J. Douras............... 341 Cherry st....... US X Ue du d 3,400 
Satisfaction Clerk............. V. W, Woytisek............. ....1350 East 72d st....... —— 3,400 

County Clerk's Office— 
County Clerk................. Thomas L. Hamilton............. 342 West 2Tth st. ioo s e 15,000 
COME Clerk. csse rev Henry Brel le 25.2 e e en 48 East 26th s... c mss 6,000 
2d Deputy Clerk.............. Elijah L. am, aset Eer 321 West 118th st................. 4,000 
Commissioner of Jurors........... Thomas Allison.................. 251 West 75th st................. 6 000 
Public Administrator............ William M, Hoes................ 45 West 35th 6t.........o.oo...... | 10,000 
KINGS COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 
Position. Name. ` Residence. | Salary. 
Surrogate's Office— K 
Surrogate,..... leere .... {James C. Church, ....sessssessee. 64 8th ave........ ANS [$19.000 
Chief Clerk................... William P, Pickett.............. 339 Hancock st.............. Pose lid 
Sheriff's Office— 
Sheriff...................... [Henry Hesterberg................ 41 Snyder ave. ............le cee eee 15,000 
Under Sheriff. 5 ée eege 909 eege eg a See ee ee eeeeee 000 € 9€ 9 9 9 9 * * 9 * see geg 6$ € 6.000 
Counsel................ op ege e € * ege ée 9 * 9 * 6 à * 6 9 ege 9? * * 9 * * 6&6 * ^*^ » 6 * e eee 5,000 
District-Attorney's Office— e 
District-Attorney. See ee gp ép gp ege John F. Clarke. eeeseweeeeenseseeeee 314 South 3d st. Spe ee gege ee eg pe ege a 10,000 
Assistant District-Attorney....... | George H. Elder................ 333 State st............. en nn | 7,000 
do [William C, Courtney............. 165 Washington Park.............. 6,000 
do | | ..... Martin F. Littleton.............. 202 Hicks Sfi ssa aoo earn 5,000 
do | |)  ..... Robert H. Ee EC ee ER ee 659 Jefferson ave............... eee 1 5,000 
do | | |  ..... Frank X, McCaffry............... 295 Pulaski St.......o.o.ooooooo.o... 5,000 
f do esene William Van Wyck.............. 172 Hancock $t................. 5,000 
Ver pala Office— 

EIER cola 4 daa . .|Matthew Dooley..... AA sae O EE 8,000 
Deputy Register. ..............] |. [ee hase EEN 5,000 
Counsel e eege geg € eege pe g genge e €* 6 6 € 0 € 9* 9 € 9 9 € ee eg ege 9* à * gg ege * € * * eevee 3,500 

County Clerk's Office— | 
County Clerk................. Edward Kaufman............... ¿1573 Jefferson age, .....ooooooooooo... | 8,000 
Deputy Clerk............o.o.... i dw we Wee e DE aq E | 5,000 
Commissioner of Jurors.......... Jacob Brenner................... 202 Carroll Sb... o va 6. 
Commissioner of Records. ........ George E, Waldo............... .|220 East 18th 6t.................. 5,000 
Public Admisistrator............. William B. Davenport............ 201 Washington Park.............. | Fees. 


QUEENS COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 





Position. Name. Residence. ` i Salary. 
SUTTORA EC Vou XR rest dann Daniel Noble.................... Long Isand City................ ! $5,000 
Sheriff.......... Epi EUR KR ERN oe ean Joseph Meyerrose................ Newtown...... WE Cr Ex ae anes A | Fees. 
Under Sheriff see egegeess seg ep ege? Docs. ... o (E E E E E RRR ees. 
District-Attorney................ George A. Gregg... ...oo.o...... .. [Elmhurst ` "—"——— b, 
County Clerk........oooooooo.o.. David L. Van Nostrand........... Little Neck. auos ares Us eee i Fees. 
Public Administrator............ Charles A. Wadley............... Long Island City.................. ¡ 1,200 
Commissioner of Jurors........... Edward J. Knauer......... ie Fra Long Island City.................. | 1,500 


RICHMOND COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


Position. Name. Residence. | Salary. 
Surrogate....... eee Stephen D. Ste^hens. ........... New BrightoD...................... | $5,000 
Shen 2o. i erez4e xe EE Chas. T. McCormick............. Staten Island. ......ssesssesesessess 6,009 
District-Attorney......... e. | Edward S, Rawson........ lesse. New BrightoN.................. el 4,000 
County Clerk............. eese. C. Livingston Bostwick........... Stapleton ...... 2 rn Goes d 4,000 | 
Commissioner of Jurórs.......... «Charles J. Kullman.............. Stapleton occ aw mh Vas ind 1,500 


Kings is the only county included in Greater New York having a Commissioner of Records. This office 
was created in 1899, by an act of the Legislature, and the present Commissioner was appointed May 25, 1899, 
for a term of five years. The duties of this office are the ordering, supervision and comparing of the recopying 
of old and mutilated records, indexes and maps by the Register, County Clerk and Surrogate; re-indexing on 
the Block system in the Register's and County Clerk's offices; collating, indexing, arranging, copying, certifying 
of books, maps and records of the old towns of New Lots, Flatbush, New Utrecht, Gravesend and Flatlands. 


|: The salary of the Commissioner is $5,000. Under him is a Deputy Commissioner at a salary of $3,500, a super- 
. intendent, various stenographers and clerks, and a force of sixty-four comparere, abstractors, locators, searchers, 


indexers and map clerks at salaries ranging from $750 to $1,500 per year. The work of the -Commissioner has 
been carried on steadily since the office was created and many of the old records of Brooklyn and the in- 


corporated towns in what is now that Borough have been replaced and indexed in such a way as to make 
them readily avarlable, S 
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Board of Education of the City of Dew York. 


(Corrected to date by the Board of Education.) 
HENRY A. ROGERS, President. FRANK L. BABBOT'T, Vice-President. 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN.—Richard H. Adams, Nicholas J. Barrett, Arnold W. Brunner, M. Dwight 
Collier, Thomas B. Connery, Francis P. ‘Cunnion, A. Leo Everett, Joseph Nicola Francolini, Algernon S. 
Frissell, Charles L. Guy, Robert L. Harrison, Louis Haupt, M. D., John P. Kelly, William Lummis, Jacob 
Ww. Mack, Edward D. O’Brien, Louis A. Rodenstein, M. D., Henry A. Rogers, Abraham Stern, Henry N. 
Tifft, Felix M. Warburg. i 

BOROUGH OF BROOKT.YN.—Frank L. Babbott, Samuel B. Donnelly, Frank Harvey Field, John Greene, 
George D. Hamlin, M. D., William Harkness, Nathan S. Jonas, vacancy, Michael J. Kennedy, Adolph 
Kiendl. Albert G. McDonald. George W. Schaedle, James Weir, Jr.. George W. Wingate. 

O OF THE BRONX.—John J. Barry, Frederick W. Jackson, Theodore E. Thompson, Frank D. 
sey 

A per OF QUEENS.—Alrick H. Man, George E. Payne, Edward V. W. Rossiter, George A. Van- 

en 

BOROUGH. OF. RICHMOND.—Samuel M. Dix, Charles H. Ingalls. 


BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 

City Superisteident of Schools, William H. Maxwell. Associate City Superintendents: George S. Davis, 
Andrew W. Edson, ‘Algernon S. Higgins, Albert P. Marble, Clarence E. Meleney, Thomas S. O’Brien, Ed- 
ward L. Stevens, John H. Walsh. 

NORMAL COLLEGE, Park Ave., Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Streets. President, Thomas Hunter, Ph. 
D., LL. D. E Committee: Alriek H. Man, Chairman; Frank L. Babbott, Nicholas J. Barrett, Louis 
Henne ys D M lam Lummis, Jacob W. Mack, Louis A. Rodenstein, M. D.; George W. Wingate, Thomas 

unter (ex-o 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Lexington Avenue and Twenty-third Street. President, John 
H. Finley, Ph. D., LL. D. Board of Trustees: Edward Lauterbach, Chairman: Charles Putzel, Secretary; 
Frederick P. Bellamy, James Byrne, James W. Hyde, Edward Lauterbach, Theo. F. Miller, Joseph F. Mul- 
queen, Charles Putzel, Edward M. Shepard, Henry W. Taft, Henry A. Rogers. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 











D 2 s No. of 
School. Location. Principal. Pupils, 
De Witt Clinton..... 140 West One Hundred and Second st., Mankattan........... John T. Buchanan..... 2,404 
ADDOX.......o..... 60 West Thirteenth st. 
ÁNDeX............ One Hundred and Tute. st., near Fifth ave. 
AnBDer..:.. s 225 East Twenty-third st. 
Annex AS Rd we One Hundred and Ninth st. and Amsterdam :ave...oooo..». 
Wadleigh............ 114th and 115th sts., bet. 7th and Eighth aves., Manhattan..|]John G. Wright....... 2,811 
High School of Com- 
me A . [120 West Forty-sixth st....... eT errr Ce ee E e James J. Sheppard.... 836 
AURCE A oras 244 East Fifty-second st. 
Girls” ‘Technical — . Si East Twelfth st., ManhattaN.....oooocoooooomoPommmoo.oo : 
Annex............ 146 Grand st. William McAndrew. .. | 1,281 
Annex..........-- Eighty-second st, and West End a 
Morris............ One Hundred and " Fifty-seventh at "end Third ave., Bronx... [Edward J. Goodwin....| 1,962 
ANDOX............ Third ave. and One Hundred and Seventy-third st, 
ANNEX. een Mott ave. and One Hundred and Forty-fourth st. 
Girls’ High.......... Nostrand ave., cor. Halsey st., Eed EE [William L. Felter.. 2,430 
Boys’ High.......... Marcy ave., cor. Madison st., Brooklyn....... Ras uua ss dle John Mickleborough. . 1,236 
Mn ae High |Court, cor. Livingston st., Brooklyn................ eee Charles D. Larkins. 972 
'Annex........ sees Seventy-first st. and Second ave. | 
rasmus Hall High...|Flatbush, near Church ave., Brooklyn..................... Walter B. Gunnison...! 1,562 
Commercial High..... Bedford, cor. Jefferson ave., Brooklyn... Frank R. Moore...... 199 
Eastern District High.|South Third st., cor. Driggs ave.. Brooklyn................ Wiliam T. Vlymen... 669 
Annex........ ees Berry st., between Third and Fourth sts. 
The Schools in Greater Dew York. 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX BOROUGIS. 
S 3. Z | 8 3. 8 
E od & |3 M £ 
- Location, . ck Principals, “ - Location, «S Principals, 8 
ae 3 a d 
o o 
7, Z Z Z, Z 7, 
een Catherine Benjamin Veit, 19]344 East 14th st.| 58| Jas. B. T. ee | 
Oliver sts..| 54| Mary R. Davis...... 2,870 Sarah E. Buckbee....|2,915 
2(116 Henry st....| 51| Oscar Birnbaum 20[Rivington, Forsyth H. Wm. Smith, 
Kate F. Bell "(Mrs.). 2,747 and Eldridge sts.| 60) Mary Maclay........ 3,352 
3/488 Hudson st...| 31| Henry E. Jenkins...|1,755 || 21155 Marion st..... 28| John Doty.......... 1,065 
4|203 Rivington st. ` Kate J. Doepp (Mrs. ) 22 SD and Sheriff John F. Townley, 
annex 71 Pitt st.! 41| Lizzie E. Rector. 411,924 || J StS. oven 43| Carrie E, Krowl..... 2,399 
5|141st street andi Henry Cassidy, 23 Mulberry and Bay- 
Edgecombe ave.) 63) Ella F. Whalen. . [2,784 ard sts........| 33| Joseph H. Wade..... 1,809 
6|Madison ave. and Wilbur F. Hudson, 25 330 5th st.......| 60| Charles C. Roberts, 
85th st........ 44| Katherine D. Blake..|1,986 Hannah A. Sil...../|3,190 
T|Chrystie and Hes- J. Frank Wright 26|124 West 30th st.| 28| Hugh Carlisle....... 1,110 
ter sts......... 51| Catherine V. Davis.|2,777 || 27|206 East 42d st..| 29| P. H. Gruenenthal.|1,173 
8]29 King st...... 28| Michael E. Devlin...|1,354 281257 West 40th st.| 40| Jennie ele ee 
9|82d st end weet . Kate A, Walsh. .]1,758 
End ave....... 44| Teresa E, Bernholz..|1,112 || 29|Albany, Washing- 
. n and Carlisle 
10]117th st. and St, Ernest R. Birkins, | || "Il sts. ........... 17| James G. Smith..... 633 


Nicholas ave...| 55| Hester A. Roberts...|2,891 30 224^ East 88th st.| 44| William C. Hess,.... 2,049 
11¡314 West 17th st.] 31} John H. Grotecloss..11,341 


12/371 Madison st...| 28, Ellen Murray........ 1,601 31/200 Monroe st...| 27| Marg't F. O'Connell.]1,667 
13|239 East Houston Helen A, Stein, 321357 West 35th st.) 37| Samuel Ayers, 
Mois 52| Sarah A. Robinson...|2,524 Eliz. C. O'Rourke...|1,944 

14/225 East 27th” st..| 49| John L. Fruauf, 33|418 West 28th st.| 48| Alida S. Williams, 

Kate A. Reid.......|2,381 Eliza Hoffman....... 2,401 
15|728 Sth st...... | 38| Nathan P. Beere, 34|108 Broome st....{ 48| Edward Mandel, 

Margaret Knox...... 1,855 Mary White.... ....|2,624 
16,208 West 18th st.| 27| Josiah H. Zabriskie..|1,097 35|160 Chrystie at: 
17|335 West 47th st.| 48: Jennie Birmingham, me 186 Chrys- 

| ‘Anna e. FI Hs eds 2,362 || | tie st.......... 31 Agn es M. Hayes.....|1,590 
18|121 East Dist st..| 45, Burtis C. Magie, 36 710 Ge 9th st.. of) G. Goldey 


Anna E. Masterson. . 1,964 


Au s E OT A ae i a a t a a P a 


El liza M. Jackman. . 12,203 


— Ee 


























541104th st. and Ams- 

terdam ave..... 
55 140 West 20th st. 
56|351 West 18th st. 
57 


176 East 115th 
st.; annex, 116th 
st,, near Lexing- 
son ave. ` annex, 

171 E. 114th st. 

581317 West 52d st.. 


59,226 East 57th st. 
60|College ave. aud 
145th st.. a ee pe $ 
01j3d ave. and 169th 
st.; annex, Ful- 
ton ave. and 





169th s 
621157th Arco “and 
Courtlandt ave. ; 
Alege Court- 
land ave....... 
63| Fulton and 173d st 
64|2436 Webster ave, 
65|East 177th st. and 
Bryant ave. 
66 dio st., Kings- 
67/114 West 46th st. 
68|116 West 128th st. 


691125 West 54th st. 
701207 East 76th st. 


711188 7th st...... à 
72] Lexington Avenue 
bet. 105th and| 
106th sts...... 
13|209 East 46th st.! 
141220 East 63d st.. 


70125 Norfolk st.... 
76 Lexington ave. and 


68th st........ 
77|1st ave., ét 85th 

and 86th sts. 
78|Pleasant ave and 

119th ae ua ` 
79138 1st St......... 


80/|225 Wes 41st st. 
81|Mosholu Parkway, 
Bedford Park... 
82|70th st. and ist 
ave.; annex, 446 
East 72d st.... 
83/216 East: 110th 
st.; annex, 225 


East 110th st... 
84/430 West 50th st, 


85|185 East 138th st. 


26 


64 


40| W 


42 
21 


j| Edgar Vanderbilt.. 











Wilhelmina Bonesteel.|2,032 
Margaretta Uihlein, : 
Laura Charlton..... | oS 


Cath. Blavvelt (Mrs.), 
Alice V. Parle...... 


Carrie S. Monfor 

Elizabeth A. DUE. 12 
m. F. O"Callaghan,| - 
Emma A. Egbert.... 1,617 
Mary C. McGuire... 2,007 


Elijah D. Clark...... 1,007 


2,489 





William T, Traud, 


62| Kate Van Wagenen..|2,646 
Wm. B. Silber, 

EI Oj. Josephine 1 Hammer, . , |2,195 

Carthy.....[2,067 
321 Wm, J. Kennard....| 827 

I 

18; James Buckhout..... 929 
17| Isaac B. Sprague....| 644 
CS W. P. O' Ya beris: ..| 933 


3! Ida Ikelheimer, 
i Juliet Pearson....... 


49| And. J, Whiteside, 


46) George White, 
ate P, Macdona.. 1,962 
35! Urania D.. Secord. . 1,881 
Helen M. Fauni. 
40! Sarah Smith........ 2.010 
3l Hannah W. De Milt.¡1,514 
John Walsh, 
„| Joanna J. Hin (Mrs.) 12,126 
33! Thos. J. Boyle 
, | Josephine E. "Rogers. 1,903 
38| Kate G. Broderick..|1,699 
Edward A. Page, . J.: 
60| Julia Richman.......12.953 
Kate M. Falvey, 
37| Kate Callahan. Mrs). ne 
35| Joseph A. Fripp. 1,877 
11| William L. Bulkley. . 435 
21 John W. Davis...... 696 
Henry J. Heidenis, 
36| Anne J. Farley......|2,084 || 
Joseph J.. Case 
45| C. Augusta Sanger: . . 12,036 
84| Busan. M. k, 
Helena A. Hulskamp. 1, 673 
49 Jonathan D. Hya tt, 
| Sarah A: Cooper... 








| Julia M, Elliott.....|1,846 


— —— 





.12,808 ||: 





GER Williams- 

99 Waster Boulevard, 
Throggs. Neck.. 
100|Westohester. ave., 

aie Classon, an- 

Van Nest. 

101 Matilda st., Wake- 

| feld; annex, Bh. 
ave. and Kies: 

Ere gd rd., me 


102 Fodhim a. City 
Island 


........ 


103]119th street. and 

Madison ave.... 
104/413 East 16th st. 
105|269 East 4th st.. 
106|222 Mott st...... 


107/274 West 10th st. 
108,62 Mott st....... 
109]99th and 100th] 
sts., bet, 2d and 
3d aves........ 
110/28 Cannon st. 
111|31 Vestry st..... 
112/83 Roosevelt st. 


113|7 Downing st. 
114173 Oliver st..... 
115501 Courtlandt ave 
110/1215 East 32d st.. 
117/1170 East 7ith st. 
118¡Clinton avenue, 
Woódlawn ..... 
119 133d and 
sts., nr, 8th ave. 
120 187 Broome st. 


184th|. 


1211227 East 102d st.|. 


122j9th st. and 1st av. 
124120 Horatio st. 
1251180 Wooster st. 
128/1336 East. 12th st. 


1291433 East 19th st.. 
O 143 Baxter st. 
1311273 East 2d st.. 
132,1182d street ahd 
Wadsworth ave. 


167th Strie sana 


134]293 Pearl st.....| 2 
185|D1st st and 1st ave E 


136|70 Monroe st.. 


.127|515 West 37th st.|- - 
128 179 East 124th - st. 


133|Fox, Simpson aná | 


137 Grand and, Essex : 


Plains 
: Williams- 


ave c9 o 


ridge 
140 18. Nortoik st. 


————— - 


hite 
aye: s 


138 iB “street an: A "m 
i W 
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4 E ET H _ e 2 
3 E a | 8 E a 
3 e ! E | 3 ! Si : 
S Location, % S Principals. - e Location, rz El | Principals, E 
H l - > ZA D 
Gah zi y * |. ee IZ E 
371/1113 East 87th st.) 44 Marg t Ge eer Kou 86/96th an and Lex- ii John J d. Q Rany, ; 
argaret M. Daly..|1,917 ington ave..... a renn 
38/8 Clarke st..... 29| Ida: B, Lindheimer, |. 87 Tith st. and Ams- ' deal H. Boyer, * 
ag up. Most Mary À. Rogers (Mrs, ) 1,502 | M s Me : as ie er Phillips.. 
" y Së ¿Mar : 
st.; annex, 230 Theo. B. Barringer, EDEN : Ls ET 4 
East 125th st..| 39] Marrietta A, Clark..|1,787|| | Lenox ave..... 49 
40|320 East 20th st.| 30] Albert Shiels...... 1,156 90 163d geig and Eagle] - 
41136 Greenwich ave. 29| Katherine Bevier...{1,260 || | ave .:......... 41| 
42| Hester, Orchard Harriet V. R. Field, l 91 Sa ave. High] 
and Ludlow sts.| 49 Rufina A. Cregín. ...|2,496 Bridge: oS nex 
43|Amsterdam avenue W. H. Sieberg, - ‘ .High Bridge. . 16 
m and E BOE 41 Mary c ‘Meehan. . . {2,102 92 Broome and Ridge]. SS Mary A " Tremper, ` D 
l 1 M A LIEN E MEER EMORE nnie oyne 5 
sob back sic] Si atem Beie. Dun || polos at and Amaj [Emma S. Landi | 
) . - tate, 4 erdam ave. sabella cCabe 3 
46|156th st and St. Sarah E. Cooley..... 1,030 || 94 Bh st. and Ams ,,| John D. ES SC 
; t| Cordelia ilmer.. 
SNE E KE E E 9513-17 E. Er) 18 Rachel Barnstone,act. |" 494 
lag AVe......... 61| Mary ia Norcott. “iso. 12,941 ||. 96 Bist st, and Ave- iza B. Pell. 
48|194 West 28th st.| 23| Sadie E. Baird.. dn .[1,054 || * ; 51| Mary C. O'Brien 2 820 
491237 East 37th st.| 42| James R. Pettigr : 97 ad Ka Wrest. i ëch ES 
Sarah F, Buckelew. . 11,943 Al ohester: annex: 
501211 East 20th st.| 25| Caroline aes . (1,072 14th street and 
511523 West 44th st.| 42! Martin H. Ave. C we &f- 
A “Blom Qu Zen, 854 chester ........ 22| John F. Condon 
S nwood. as ur acting. VE: S er? 
531207 East 79th st..| 44| Marg't M. Slattery, 98|Park ave. and 2ud 


William H. H. Dunn| .... 
Philip O’Ryan.......] 0... 


William H. Story....l .... 


18 Morgan Washburn...] ... 
8| Vacancy ........ $ - 
James M. Kieran, | 
‘Sarah J. Burke, 
60| Margaret F. Brangan.| .... 
18| Mar US P. ‘Duggan. 808 
. 48 P W. Kearns:.,|1,130 
16| Eliza A, R. ‘Sullivan, 

-|. geting , 793 
18| ‘Annie Byrdsali: ` 71-758 
12, Honora R, Sweeney..| 642 

Frank J. Coleman, 
54| Mary E. Dunican....|2,108 
14| Adeline E, Simpson.. 1,134 
8| Mary O'Connor, act'g| 291 
8| Kate Devine (Mrs) 
acting ........... 94 
14| Matilda Lembein.... Ti 
15| Lucie C. Buckley.... 38 
21| Elizabeth M. Ball. 1,110 
16| Bara J. J. McCaffery. 609 
24| Mary S. Cunningham. 1,059 


Marian Clarey.....-.| 135 
Emma Schoonmaker, 
A. C, Wilson ane) 2,207 
Rina Conway.. ..] 606 
| Teresa C. Burke..... 1,330 
‘Margaret B. Mob à «ph 607 
Addie L. McKee.. '621 
Bernatd Cronson....| 990 
H. Louise Clark.....|1,067 
| Clara American......| 077 
Nora . C. Lenihen 
(Mrs.), acting..... 644 
Mary L. "Mitchell, act’g| 374 
Ellen. T. Ahearn. 689 
Mary A. J, McManus. 1,171 
Mary A Curtis... 
‘Hannah A, Hays,act’g 
E. H, Alling (Mrs.).|1,333 
| Ella F. Graham, actg.| 886 


p M, Stephens... |1,549 


. . .11,081 


1,869 
11,707 
McAleer. i. 2 283 
John F. Waters, 
Teresa L, Atkinson... 2,205 
Evander Childs, 
Sara M. Reins MI 3,018 
John T Maguire....] 658 
| 
| 
185 





E «Eliza Ax "Cuenbon: cae 419 
ab Rachel Boniface, act'g|1,223 


K— e 
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MANHATTAN AND BRONX BOROUGHS—Continued. 
EE e '4 | e ER 
O e? be? 
9 a a | $ S A 
3 M: à | d| Locati M: incipal E 
: = at ; ocation, i " 
ws Location. 33 Principals, Et S B S Principals js 
S s% d Ho o% S 
Z Z Z zZ Z | a 
141/462 West 58th st.| 32| Mary E. O’Keefe. 1,528 || 170|111th and 112th 
143/599 East 140th st 8| Eliza. C. Kelly. act'g| 314 sts., between 5th Isabella Sullivan, 
144/30 Allen st......{ 39] Elizabeth S. Harris.. 1,864 and Lenox aves.| 561 Eloise K. Fisher(Mrs.) 2,828 
145¡165th street and 171 Hd and 104th 
Union avé.; an- ch ree bet. 5th and "T 
; nex, 165th st. S fadison aves.. 48| W. J. O'Shea.......]1,032 
and Prospect ave| 23| Mary A, Conlon....| 794 || 172 1080 and 109th : s 
146| Spuyten uyvil..| 10| Kate A, Norton, act’ al 168 iod ., east of 2d hs I 
147|Henry and Gour| ot.  — — " 4 .. ||. LL Ae eere 25| Margaret F., Brangan.'1,444 
erneur sts.....| 49| Wm. L. Ettinger... 12,829 173 1834" st. Beau- i i ' 
150/306-308, 316-318 -| mont and Cam- a 
j East 96th st. 30| Alice Jackson.......|1,284 | breling ave,... 30| Gustav A. Carls.....:1,084 
151|91st street and lst M a .174|Attorney st., bet. ^ 
AVE. Seele rer Agnes O'Brien (Mrs.)/1,589 : Rivington and a 
162(Union ave. and i Stanton sts....| 28] Elizabeth J. Hofer..'1,556 
149 st.; an- i 175|Jerome and Wal- ' 
nex, Burnet pl., ton aves., north 
Springhurst ...| 20| Emily R. Caughlan..|1,052 of 184th st....| 26 Hugo Newman...... $ 
163Andrews and Caroline us Hosting, 176| *Amethyst ave. f i 
Burnside aves..| 13 acting.. Sip ae ees .| 260 and Victor st., " 
164|St.  Ann's ave. Van Nest Park 16] .....:........ TTE 
| and 147th st...| 61| Thomas J. Meighan. 8,577 || 1771| Market and Mon- 
155|Tremont and An- | roe.8ts.; annex, 
mon. aven, ele 187-1 -182° Cherry 5i Pia T T. ES Brien 
ay ds ary L, Brady.... Ly uu 
ir V Weeks ave| 30 Wallace F. Lyons...|1,280 || 1781163d ‘street, bet. TON 
1568 Eer ave and Gan and Mor- 
1 136th st....... 21| Emilie J. Lichtenstein|1,187 es........] 24| Ellen C, Gilbert.....] .... 
157|St. Nicholas ave. Olivia J. Hall, 179 101st vaga 102d 
and 127th st..| 48| Adelaide Haight....|2,025 sts., bet, Colum- 
158 Ave. A, bet. 17th : bus and Amster- 
and 78th sts...| . 51| Bayard W. Purcell.. 2,489 dam aves...... 54| John P. Conroy... en 
169|119th and 120th 180/30 Vandewater st.| 17| John E. Brown.....]..... 
Ne between 2d 181|*66th street, bet. 
3d aves. 50| Emma A. Johnson...|1,606 Broadway and 
160 Rivington and Suf- Chas. F. Hartman, Amsterdam ave.| 18|............. : eis 
46, Lottie A. Norcott...[2.532 || 182|Ave. OC, bet, 8th 
n 108. "Ludos: st. 28| L. F. Spafford: (Mrs.) 1,642 and Er. sts., 
lo TENE lo... | Closed MONS NOM Uni port ... 24| John T. Nolan......].... 
103; 509 East 120th st 204 Mary H. ` Donohue.. 904 || 183 Sean nd 67th |. " 
164) 141st street, near] ` ste. east of 1st 
Brook ave..... 33| Mary J. Archer.....[1,145 || | ave. .......... 48 AS af Sie 
165 108th SN "iodin de |-184 116th and 117th 
sts., bet, Ams- . l streets, east of 
terdam ave. and -| David E. Gaddis, ; Len nox ave. 48| Cecil A. Kidd...... ex 
Broadway ..... 48| Agnes M. Dunne..../|1,708 || 185 "oth st., bet. |: 
160,89th st., bet. Co- . d Stu and Lenox 
lumbus and Ams- Thomas Moore, | | || | aves .........l.... | ....... TTC nbus eru 
terdam aves....| 37| Mary A. Magovern..|1,398 186 t1ásth and 146th 
167/Mott and Walton i ech ma, Amster- 
aves., 145th and ; . | dam ave....... BST glolawed er kN Cul s 
146th sts. 32| Susie Bussing.......| 651 || 188 tManhattan, Kast] ' 
168|104th and 105th Houston, Lewis 
sts., between Ist Cecelia A. Francis, - | cand Bast 3d sts] 87| ........ooóoooo... E 
an aves...| 60] Millicent Baum,..... 2,026 || 1921138th street and 
169}Audubon avenue, : Amsterdam  ave..l....| Joseph D, Reardon.. 
bet. 168th and | 
169th sts...... 29} Mary Shires........ | 963 
*Not yet started. {Under construction. 
f .BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
1 Adami, cor. Con-| . 16|Wilson st., near 
ord st........ 21| Cornelius D. Fleming|1,161 iBedford ave.... James Cusack....... 1,703 
2 “6th st., near 3d 17|Dviggs ave., cor. Ae ` 
AVE, canicas 36| Frank B. Sterens...|2,304 North 5th st..| 36| Floyd. R.. Smith....,2,091 
3|Hancock st., near 18Maujer, near ` ; 
Bedford ave.. 44| La Salle H, White..|2,314 Leonard st... i 29| Edward. Bush....... 1,122 
4|Berkeley pl., near 19|South .2d st., cor.| + |. E 
Bth ave........ 25| Thomas F. Downey..|1,140 Keap st....... 33| John W. Rafferty...|1,676 
bi Duffield, corner  20jUnion, near Met- 
Johnson st....| 32| Wm, J. O’Leary..../1,231 It: ropolitan ave.. 17| Moses Yeaton.......| 838 
ejWarren near 21|McKibbin st., near je 
Bmith st...... 22| Clara C. Calkins....] 927 ||* Manhattan ave, 18| Kate E, McWilliams.]1,800 
7 FOE near Bridge . o 22|Java st., near acer 
ee 24| Edith. Horton.... 989 || Manhattan ave.| 22| Laura. Black........| 909 
8 Middagh st., near 23|Conselyea st., near 
enry; annex, Minnie Q. Ledwith en ümboldt........ i. | Everett Barnes......]2,886 
61 Poplar st...| 13 (Mrg) ......-.... 24¡Arion pl., cael ` 
9|Sterling pl, cor. : eaver st..... 30| Augusta D. Moore. ..|1,874 
Vanderbilt ave.| 25| Frank L. Greene....|1,071'| 25|Lafayette ave., nr. . 
10j7th ave., near 8 * [| Summer ....... 32| Frederick W. Mar...|1,408 
17th st... 47| Homer C, Bristol..../2,694 || 26 Mi ipe ave, near 
11]Washington, near "e Moe 53| Frank K. Perkins...|2,419 
Greene ave. 32| Leroy F, Lewis.....|1,446 || 27 Nelson and Hicksl 
12|Adelphi st., near : e We EE Elmer Poulson...... 1,819 
Myrtle ave..... 2| James Crulkshank...|1,444 28 Herkimer st., SE 
13 D egraw, near ee : - Ralph ave. 1| John J.. Wells.......|1,555 
Hicks st.......| 30| Wallace S. 8, Newton|1,405 29 E Qu and Am- E 
14|Navy, cor. Con- ` (o GACY SUS....... .18| Mary J. Merritt.....| 820 
eord st........| 23| Ellen F. Quinn. eg ach 960 || 30 Wo. st., sech) ; 
15|3d ave., cor. State] 42 Ande k Sherman: 1,780 '. | Van: “Brunt 82 


. Thomas D. SE 1 ade 


E 
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Location, 


“31 l1|Dupont st., near] st., near 
Manhattan ave. 
32|]Hoyt and Presi-|. 


| 0. of School. 


dent sts....... 
33|Heyward, st., near| 
Broadway ..... 
94| Norman ave., near 
Eckford st..... 


35|Decatur st. and] 
Lewis ave...... 
36|Stagg . st.,  near| 
Brunswick ave.. 
8T|South 4th st., 
near Berry st. 
88|North ‘7th st., 


near Berry st. 
39 pcd ave,, COT 8th 
40|15th street, near 
4th ave. e 
41|Dean st. and "Newel 
York aee, 
42|St. Mark's, near 
Classon -ave.... 
43|Boerum st., near 
Manhattan ave. 
44|Throop, cor. Put- 


45|Lafayette, near 
Classon ave. 
near 
y st..... 
4" |Schermerhorn st., 
near 3d ave. 
48|North 1st st., near 
edford ave. 
49| Maujer abe De 
Graham 
50|South 4th, on 
Havemeyer st.. 


51|Meeker .ave, and 
Humboldt st... 
52|Ellery st., cor. 


Broadway ..... 
53|Starr street, near 
| Central ave.... 
54|Walworth st., near 
Myrtle ave..... 
55|Floyd st., near 
Tompkins ave.. 
56|Bushwick ave,,cor. 
Madison st..... 


57|Reid ave., cor. 
Van Buren st.. 

58Degraw, near 
Smith st...... 

59|Leonard st., near 
Nassau ave. 


60 Mb Me: cor, 20th 
61|Fulton street and 
New Jersey ave. 
62|Bradford st., near 
Liberty: ave.... 
63|Hinsdale st,, near 
Glenmore ave.. 
64|Berriman st., near 
Belmont: ave. 
65iRichmond st., 
near Ridgewood 
AVC. ¿ara xo» 
66/Osborn st., near 
Sutter ave..... 
67¡North Elliott pl., 
near Park ave. 
68| Bushwick ave., cor, 
Kosciusko st... 


69|Union ave., near 
Stagg st...... A 
70|Patchen ave,, cor. 
Macon st...... 


11 eas Abe st., 
72|New Lote rd., cor, 
Schenck st. 
73|McDougal st., cor, 

Rockaway ave.. 
74|Kosciusko street, 
near Broadway. 


75|Evergreen ave., 
cor. 


Ralph st.. 


Rooms. 


| of Class 
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BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN—Continued. 


Principals, & 
ui 
o 
e 
z 
Bryan J. Reilly....[(1,917 


Samuel M, Sprole...|1,539 
Grace C. Wilson....|1,725 
James T. Carey... .s. {1,213 
Alfred E. Ives. .... ..|2,634 
Marc F. Vallette....}1,473 
Vacancy . 11,440 
Dora M. Coughlan..| 744 
Cora A, Sloan......|1,357 
Alec. G McAllister.|1,703 
Lewis H. Tuthill....| 925 
Elizabeth F. Doherty. 
Charles D. Raine.... 
Henning W. Prentis. 
Purvis J. Behan..... 
M. Louise Rockwood. 
Libbie J. Eginton... 
Catherine L. Barberie 
Augusta L. Cassidy. 


2,343 


1,432 
1,080 
259 
987 
741 
1,214 
983 
1,874 
1,326 
2,112 
923 
834 
130 
650 
912 
390 
558 
886 
1,401 


Emma L. Fortune... 
Frances Higbee..... 
Emily J. Black...... 
Alice E. Field...... 
Emily Henderson.... 
Vacancy ...ooooooo.. 
Winifred T. Cullen. 
Elenor E. Elliott.... 
Annie E. Hull...... 
Mary C. V. Connolly, 
Frances M. Driscoll. 
Anna L. McDevitt.. 
Ida L, Morrison.... 
Honor E. Quimn.... 
Frank A. Willard... 


959 
431 
313 
1,247 
19 
1,776 


Harriet L. Bogue... 
George W. French... 
Emily C, Powers.... 
Fannie M Irvine.... 
Annex ¡> EMI 
George W. Edwards. 
Martha S, McLaugh- 

Hn uos voii A 1,002 
W. T. B. S. 1,420 


C. Warren Hamilton.|2,078 


ha WEE 


Imlay.. 


28| Almon G. Merwin...|1,086 


William S. Mills....]1,494 


879 | 
3,635 | 


| 


1,583 | 






























3 a a 
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a Location. «E Principals, Pa 
omg oo ong 
© 2 o 
d om e 
Z, Z Z 
76 wgon near Ful- 
ton st........ 24| Alonzo A. Ashmun..[1,034 
TI pi EN near 6th . 
RA ERA dA 44| Channing Stebbins. .|2,164 
18 Pacific near Henry E. Hard.....|1,058 
Court st.......| 24|. , 
19|Kosciusko st., nr. Eliza C. Rogers.....|1,482 
Sumner ave....| 84 
S0|New York ave. 
and Herkimer st. 9| Marg’t J. McCosey.. 584 
81 Hah near 25th 
TERRE 4| May J. Ranney, ire 
Saach REH near . . 
| h St. 32.2245 24; Jennie M. Mackay.. 
83|Bergen st., cor. 
Schenectady ave| 24| Frank F, Harding...|1,593 
84|Glenmore, corner 
Stone ave......| 40| Marcus A. Weed....|2,112 
85| Evergreen av., cor. 
Covert st......| 31| Arthur C, Perry, Jr.|1,940 
86|I[rving ave., cor. 
Harman st.....| 30| A. B. Moriarty (Mrs.)|1,697 
87|Herkimer st., cor. 
| Radde pl...... 24| Ella Kelly..........]|1,568 
88 Vandevoort place, 
| cor. ames st.| 24| Augusta Beck.......|1,371 
89|Newkirk ave., cor. 
East 31st st...| 10| Mary A. Ward...... 
90; E. Broadway, cor 
i Locust st..... -| 19| Wm. L. Sprague.... 
91|E. New York ave., M^ 
near Albany... 4| Georgiana E, Brown. 
92|Rogers ave, near 
Robinson st...| ]12|Louise Castle........ 
94|Prospect ave., op. 
Reeve pl.. 12| Geo, B. Germann...]|1,047 
95| Van Sicklen "at, 
near Neck rd..| 18] John F. Hun OT 214 
96 Occan ave., near ooa . Cox, act- 
Neck rd.......| 6| ing s: e 134 
97| Benson, cor. 25th Ge E. Eichmann, 
AVEO. oon eisers acting 142.» 108 
98|Ave. Z, cor. East 
26th st........ 16| Geo. O. Tappen.....| 434 
99 Sony Island rd., 
Elm ave. 5| Maude R. Boulton, 
100 West 3d st., bet. . acting +..ooooroo.. 175 
Park pl and 
Sheepshead ave.| 14| Chas, Perrine......| 795 
101|86th street, near 
18th ave...... | 17| Mary E. Lynch..... 490 
102 aet a To "2d S Bi 
..ooooooo.» ...0.. | Wesley W. Smith...] T 
103 14th ave., bet. Ka 
and 54th 
EEN Annie A. L. Egan..| 502 
1041924 ac cor. 5th] 
A ccs estou dace e Arthur D. Stetson..] 346 
105 Ft. "Hamilton ave., 
bet. 58th and 
59th sts....... 12| Helena M. Curran..| 491 
106|Putnam, cor. 
Hamburg ave...| 51] Joseph V. Witherbee.|2,465 
10718th ave., cor, 13th 
Sl; vue us rr 25| Sarah B. Van Brunt. 11,405 
108|Linwood st., cor. 
Arlington ave..| 43| Lyman A. Best......J1,763 ` 
109|Dumont ave., 
bet. Powell and 
Sackman st....| 28| Oswald Schlockow...]1,378 
110|Monitor st., cor. 
Driggs ave.....| 28| Josephine E. Hodg- 
111¡Sterling pl, cor. GON. eee» doo 56 
Vanderbilt ave.] 26 Emily G. Bridgham.|1, "140 
112 er ue and 18th 
xd esce e£ a en 10| Mary E. Catton.....] 321 
113 Evergreen ave., 
cor. Móffat st..| 26| Katherine R. Brady.|1,315 
114|Remsen, cor. Av. F 11| M. J. McHench(Mrs.)| 458 
liblAvenue M, near 
East 94th st.. 4| Annex No. 114......] 184 
116|K nick e rbocker 
ave ., cor. Grove 
ru cR RH 28; Agnes E, DeMonde..|1,578 
117 Sa st., corner 
Bushwick ave..| 23| Mary ©, Bergen....]1,139 
118 n iue cor. 4th 
ue Ne mh 29| George G. Ryan.....]2,250 
119 Flatbush ave. and 
Alton st.; an- 
nex, 1895 ` Flat- 
bush ave....... 8| Moses Becker, Jr....| 251 


n——————————— Mà ——— — we 
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S Location, ts 5 Principals, $ $ Location, CG 3 Principals. - 
D e ^ Ge e 
e om e E om e 
LABEM LAN Z zZ Z Z 
120|Barren Island...| 6|H. R. Dailey...... 164 || 132|Manhattan  ave,] ` 
bet. Metropoli- 
121|East 55th st. and tan ave, and 
Ave. "Dees 1| Kate B. Fyfe (Mrs.), Conselyea st...| 20| Jennie V. McClean.. 
122| Harrison ave, bet. acting. i129 133| Butler bet. 
Heyward and í A 4th and 5th 
Rutledge sts.. 36| James Priddy.......|1,658 aves, .........|] 24| Henry Ludwig, Jr...|1,278 
123 ung aves bet. 134 EE, aye. ind 20| 3 " l 
illoughby ave. n Parkwa 0| James $8. rey..... 468 
and Suydam st.| 28| James G. Furey....|1,465 || 136|4th av., bet. 40th slat 
124 4th ave., het 13th : and 41st sts.. 26| Charles O. Dewey.... 
and 14th sts.. 24| Margaret Davidson. .|1,202 || 137|Saratoga ave., bet. 
125 Blake ave., bet. SE and 26| Ruth E, G 
ockaway an . ainbrdge sts. u ranger.... 
Thatford aves..| 20| Mary E. Quinn..... 1,126 || 138[*Prospect pl.,west S | 
126|Meserole ave., bet. of Nostrand Uu EB i ARR T CE ES 
Lorimer and ; 139;*Ave. C, 
Guernsey sts. 36| Frederic L. Luqueer.|1,576 13th and 14th 
121 Tth aye, pet. Kat 20 John J. Malark 500 SIE. aee eres Dol a Saateca vow RSEN UR IR © 
sts ohn J. Malarkey... 140 WAN Be w of 
128|21st st., bet. 83d ded | 32| Emma L. Johnston.|..... 
and 84th sts...| 20, Thomas O. Baker...| 668 || 141 M pedis st., bet. ` 
129 Gates ave., near McKibbin and 
106 , Stuyvesant id 35| Edward P. Crowell...]..... Boerum sts. 48) ...... RM dauid durare s n 
cean arkway * l 
Fort Henin i "s e Rapelye T T a | inate 
ave, an as 143|* Havemeyer N. 
th st......... DU ease a ig 6th and Tth tel, 
131|Fort bet. 48d 144|*Howard avenue, : 
ave, be Prospect pl. and 
and 44th sts. 20| De Forest A Preston.| 938 St. Marks. ave..|... X PES dies ovde xl. ds 
| 145 PERA ave. and i 
| Noll St. es .... e. e D a ëeeeeegeee Kee 
*In process of cion TNot yet started. 
BOROUGH OF QUEENS. 
l|9th st. and Van IO Sycamore avenue, | 
Alst ave, E. LI | | | | | | || [| Corona ....... 10| Arthur C, Mitchell...| .... 
City; annex, 6th 17 Myrtle 1 AM "Corona 4| Arthur C. Mitchel...| ... 
st., near Vernon 18|Corona av.,Corona 4| Arthur C, Mitchell.. 
ave., L . I. City.| 43) John F., Quigley..... 1,887 || 19 Evergreen 'avenue, 
2| Hulst i “and Nott Corona ........ 8| Arthur C, Mitchell... 
ave, L. I, City.| 11| Kate McWilliams...| 561 [| 20 Sanford ave, and 
8| Hill st., and Skill- union st., Flush- 
man ave, L. IJ | | | | | | | | | [| idng........... 2| John H. Clark....... 
City lr ea 4| Margaret Scott...... 161 || 21 Was ain ton street, | 
4 Prospect st. and ng ...... 5| John H, Clark....... 
Beebe ave., L. I. 22 Sanford ave. and 
City; ‘annex, Murray lane, 
Wilbur ave. and Flushing ......| Di John H. Clark...... 
Prospect st. ; an- 23|Whitestone ' ave., , 
nex, Payntar st. and State st., 
and Radde‘ st..| 29| Robert L. Conant...|1,346 Flushing ...... 4| John H. Clark.......| .... 
b|Academy st., near 24|Queens and Robin- 
Grand ave., son aves., Flush- 
I. City; annex, Inge uvis» aces 3| John H. Clark....... 
The Crescent 251 a mai ca ave. ; 
and Temple st.| 31| Matthew D, Quinn..| 941 toe of Vieigh), 
6|Steinway ave., bet. Flushing ...... 2| Theresa Fogarty, actg.|..... 
Broadway and 26| Fresh Meadow E 
Jamaica ave., L. Flushing ..... 2| Mary C. racer 
ad unin, ‘school| - 31| Thos. H. S 1,244 | 27|18th st, and 1st os LE 
adjoining school| . os. H. Sweeney...!1, st. 8 i 
1 Van AI and * EN ave., College Pt.| 18| Henry Delamain.....| .... 
Pius e aves., oli j T 29 NE e A e 4 ae T| Vacancy .......00.. da 
ity..... artin Joyce....... 0 st. an 
8|Steinway ME and : id aves, EE Pt.| *8| Henry Delamain.. 
Ditmars st., L. 9| Vacancy ........... VS 
I. City; annex, T Bar ave., es "Bayside. 12} Frank 'k. Montfort . | Em 
Potter and Lesern E Lit- 
Steinway aves.; Neck iesus 6| Anna Brett.........| 157 
annex, Stein- 33 Madison oe 
way and Vande- Creedm TD 4| John A. Loope...... 
venter aves. 27| John Melville....... 1,033 s4jSpringüeld.- road, | 
9|High School, Ful- | | Que TET 4| John A. Loope......] .... 
ton, Mon- 35 Palatino. ave., Hol- i 
son and Halsey | | 57 Age e 6| John A. Loope. e... 
sts., L. I. City. 8| Peter E. Demarest. ..| 273 36| Everett st, St. 
el a o KOR ave., iln I Tek | ein ae 2| John A. Loope...... 
owe ay.... ohn J. Jenkins..... 1 S , 
11 Woodside, ave. n | pringfield ... *| Jacob M. Whitenack| ... 
sts., i 
Woodside .....| 25t Theophilus Johnson..].... . || 38|Foster's Meadow | 
12 Propert st., Win- e | | rd., Rosedale... 8| Jacob M. Whitenack| .... 
| Ce a d eer 11| Fred H. Mead...... Pv 39|State street and 
13|Irving place, Elm- Roanoke ave., 
| Burst. xao, rro 8| James D. Dillingham., .... Far Rockaway..| 13| Sanford J. Elisworth.; 547 
14 Chicago ave, and e | 42| (New) Boulevard, 
Grove st., no | Vernam and 
bid wees 22| James D. Dillingham.| .... Clarence aves., 
15| Junction ave., Co- j Rockaway 
TONA a cee 5 es 8| John J. Jenkins..... ee Beach ........ 4| Vacancy ..cccocsccel cove 
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BOROUGH OF QUEENS,— Continued, 
E a A v 
E : à (3 E S 
Y Location. we : Principals. c D Location, aA Principals. 
Ki oD 7 = o € 
| o E ] e E E o 
3 g% S [|| g. E d 
Be Z OA Hen, s. |Z ER 
43| (New) Washington ` 63|0ld South road, 
| Beach and East- 5 | Woodhaven ...| 4] Edwin H, Chase..... 
| ern: aves., Rock- i . 64|Broadway, Wood- 
| away Beach. 8 Vacancy ....oo..... -l eene haven e... ooo 8 Edwin H, Chase. e cee 
44| Boulevard a n d DAT 65: Snediker avenue, "o | 
| Academy ` ave., Woodhaven 8 | Edwin H. Chase.....| .... 
B d Së kaway x 66|Union av., Wood- l 
Ac 14|:William Gilmore. 523 haven ......... 8 | Frances H. Seeley...| .... 
45 Three Mile rd., Ja- l ` 67|Webster and Cent- pe 
idi E dro 6| Ida Ward. ee 107 zal aves,, Glen- ig wets 
d out road, |... | 7. D gës | . Wesley Drumm... 
| Aqueduct ..... Mary E. McQuirk. . " 118 68 Bergen and Rath- 
i 47 SECH Š nion SC i jen aves.,. Ever-| 
nd  Harden- C ¿| green ...... 12, Wm. H. Drumond...| ... 
brook aves., Ja- ML 69|Trotting ^^ Course 
| vis maica x a Chas, A EE gë Gales lane, Nonton 3 on Mel L. Garri- 
| outh st., Jamaica as, J. JennImgs...| . J üniper ave., Mid- son, acting ....... 
i 2 Brun 'ave., Ja- : bc i. dle fillage..... 4 os, S. Purtell, actg. 
(eiae Chas, J. Jennings... 71|Forrest ave, E. | 
so| wyckoit Hil, Ja- ei ; a | Williamsburg ..| 14| Maurice I. Jewell....|. 
| maica ......... Chas, J. Jennings...| .... || 72|Maspeth avenue, . e 
51 Jobrson 2. , Rich- eo | Maspeth ...... 16 | Robert Eadie....... 
mond Hill..... 6| Isaac N. Failor..... dit 73 Jefferson avenue, 
52| Elm at., Richmond] M ^ E Maspeth ...... 4 | Robert Eadie.......| .. 
Hill ad | Isaac N. Failor..... "o T4(Star st. and 
53| Elm st., Richmond e fyc Woodward arve., 
Hill. eege eg 4| Isaac N. Failor. eM ds Metropolitan 8 | Maurice I. Jewell....| .... 
54|Hillside avenue, : q To|Bleecker st, and 
TI Richmond Hill. 4| Isaac N. Failor..... bg. Covert ave., 
55|Maure are., Rich- : . Metropolitan ..| 10| Wm. H. Drumond... 
mond  Hill..... 4| Isaac N. Failor..... P 16| Montgomery and 
56|Orchard avenue, Congress  aves., 
Richmond Hill. 4| Isaac N. Failor..... 206 Laurel Hill... 7 | Kate R, Hickey.....| 274 
oT Curtis ave., Mer 77|Webster ave. and 
| Park... sss 6; James A. Dugan.. 3 Hancock st., L. 
58| Walker av., Wood- DEA A ^| I. City; annex, 
haven ......... 2 Cyrus E.. Smith. es es 199 Vernon l 
59 University place, , ave., L. I. City.| 10] Monica Ryan........| 44 
Woodhaven :...| 13| Edwin H, Chase... t ere (8 Manrico ave., Win- 
00|2d st., Woodhaven| ` Al Edwin H. Chase.....| .... d feld v2 9| Fred H. Mead......{ ... 
81|Elm st, W ckoff | 7 ER i ave., White- 
st. and nion ; | | stone .........] 20| William DH. Carr....] .... 
| pl, Woodhaven, 4| Gyrus E. Smith.....| .... || SO|*Greenpoint ave. 
| 62 Washington ave., ER pcd MES and Pearsall st., 
bet. Broadway L. I. City.....! 14 |John J, Dempeey....l .. 
| and Union: st., . | 
| Woodhaven ...| 10| Frances H. Seeley...| ... | 
*Not completed, ne. oo. T 
BOROUGH or RICHMOND. 
l|lAcademy pl., Tot- l | | 18|Broadway, West 
tenville ....... 2| Nathan J. Lowe. 4 515 fi | ,Brighton....... 21 | Timothy F. Donovan.| .886 
;  2|Weiner at. Rich- E || 19|Greenleaf ave., l 
| mond Valley... 2 | *Elizabeth E. Tuttle.; 54 | West Brighton. T | *Charles F. Simons..| 266 
3|School st., Pleas- | i| 20] Herberton avenue, 
ant Plains.... 6 | *Gould J.. Jennings: .| 207 Port Richmond.| 27 | Eugene G, Putnam..|1,381 
4|Fresh Kill road, | | 21|Sherman ave., Port 
Kreicherville .. 4|*Henry F. ^Albro. 29 169 | ‘Richmond .... 8 | *Wm. B. Rafferty.. -303 
5|Amboy rd., Hu- “| | 22|Richmond ` ave., *Edgar W. Robinson, 
| guenot ........ ; 4. *Annie E. Cole., s... | 181 Graniteville ... 4 acting 2... nn 
6|Rossville ` avenue, i ! 23|Andros ave., Mari-| 
i Rossville. ..... 4 *Hazen Chatfield. Ld | 81 |! _ner’s Harbor...| 13 ; David J. Keator.....| 543 
7|Fresh Kill road, ` 1 | 24|Washington ave., SZ | 
Green Ridge.. 1 | *Laura K. EEN : 44 _|_ Summerville ... 3 | *Sarah E. Eldridge.. 93 
Bi Linwood av., Great , ES l . H 25|Chelsea road, | 
Kills oia 4 *Esle F. Randolph..| 157 "Bloomfield .... 2,*Wm. P, Hastings.. 50 
Ree aves, New d i à | 26| Melvin ave., Lin- 
, 5 George Hogan..... 1 Di | oleumville; an- 
| 101 Richmond: road, prone di Mi nex, Linoleum- i . 
| New Dorp...... 2. George Hogan....... 28 ville 4 ta eee we 6; *Louis H. Denton...| 264 
11 |Jefferson p» Don- cal l i 27|Richmond avenue, l e 
| gan Hills...... 5. George Hogan. . 141] New Springville| 2) *Elijah C, Wheeler..| ` 77 
12|Steuben st., Con- | 28|Fresh Kill road,| 
cord ee KeNg 9 Thos. CG. "Harty; eux] 74 Richmond ..... 2 | George Hogan..... g 52 
13|Pennsylvania ave,, : e: | 29|Manor rd., Castle- 
Rosebank ..... | 12 Sheldon J. Pardee.;| 538 Su Gs EE CS 5 : George Hogan....... 150 
' 14 Broad st., Staple- Ze ] . || 90|Fis ave., Wes 
| tn do L| 34 A. Hall “Burdick... ,(1,487 Brighton +.-...]  8|George Hogan.......] 73 
15 Grant st., Tomp- Me ed lane, Bo- | - 
kinsville ...... | John J. Driscoll.... 333 | aso gars ues 1 *Elle M, Ford.... 50 
M 4 New H sgo ave a- : 
Sl e zd M : 12 Tola J. Driscoll. .| 424 M pleton ........ | 8 ¡ Thomas C. Harty.. S cs 
17|Prospect ave., . 33|Grant City.:....,].... | *Rosetta B. Gilder- 
New Brighton..| 24 Samuel McK. ` Smith.| 911: 1 | | sleeve ...........] 24 
' a d i . 
*Teacher in charge. ER B EH 
De ~ TRAINING: SCHOOLS. 
School let ` EE ; ; Principal. Pu ils. 
Noc Doa 29 2 m ae Ro s n St. ber 2d end. od aves. a Manhattan Augustus 8. 8. Downing... er 
1, Theory Dept. ,...... yerson st., near Myrtle ave., Brooklyn.... ¡John Gallagher....... i 
Training School’ pede Dept MOUSE E c st,, near Myrtle ave., Brooklyn.... [John Gallagher....... 504 : 
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TRUANT SOHOOLS, 
School . Location. Principal. | Pupils. 
d NEE ea er LT ERST XS re 215 East -21st st., Manhattan......... gs | Mary H. | Leonard, ma- 
; D^ in charge ...... 55 
Truant..... A — Ene e .|Jamaica ave., opposite Enfield st., Brooklyn Henry Spurdle........ "dá 
BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX—CORPORATE SCHOOLS. 
Enrollment.|;Children’s Aid Society-—  - Enrollment, 
Protestant m Geran Asylum, Manhattan ave. : Avenue B School, "537 East 16th | a xu s 698 
and 04th. SU. os eere Roto o E Cr ICE e 238 Duane Btreet. School, 9 Duane st............ 358 
New York House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, N. Y. 1,213 East Side School. 287 Bast “Broadway. 1,294 
Leake and Watts Orphan House, New York City, Kx East River. Béhbool; 241 Hast 44th st......... 605 
near Mount St, Vincent... 196|| - Fifty-thirá Street. School, (592 West 53d st. 718 
Colored Orphan Asylum, West 143d st. and amoo. German School, 272 2d St... eee ee eee wees 308 
sterdam ` "ABEE ech 9e SOE SSE ES 313 Henrietta School, 224 W. et 63d ‘ste. TS -983 
American Female Guardian Society — Italian School, 156 Leonard st....... adire ues : 904 
Ho school, Woody Crest ave., EE Jones Memorial School, 407 East 78d st secu ie 679 
. J. (temporarily). cc. ccc cece eee ooo... 184 Lord Memorial School,- 173 Rivington at....... 114 
^ —303 East 109th st. ......... eese 184 Mott Street School, -256 Mott. st.: beu aw X VES 1,056 
No. 2—418 West 41st St............. ua tau: 806 Phelps School, 314 East 35th E EE 674 
No. 8—304 West 26th sti... :............. 236 Pike Street School, 28 Pike st.......... 521 
No. 4—4 Willet st ..... A E 450; . Rhinelander School, 850 East 88th dS erre 586 
No. 5—368 East 8th st. .......... eee eee eee 135; Sixth Street School, 630 6th st..:.... "TD 746 
No. 6—15 and 17 East 3d St................ 591i Sullivan Street School, 219 Sullivan it TOP M 112 
No. 7—-225 and 227 East 80th st............ 125 Tompkins Square School, 295 8th st......... 600 
No. 8—414 West Báth st. ........o...ooooo... 219 West Side School, 201 West 32d st.. jas 514 
No, 8—East 60th aU and Poule VY es 313 West Side Italian: School, 24 Sullivan st...... 429 
No. 10—125 Lewis st.. .......... EEN d 347 ||Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 42d 8t, and 
No. 11—243 East 1034 By os ao 805 Lexington ave........:... eee 621 
No. 12—2247 2d ave ....oooooocooo.o.. WEN 1,205 ||Nursery end Child's Hospital, Lexington ave, 'and 
Five Points Mission, 68 Park st................. ,045 Bisb Bb... s.a esi ei em D DW SEN 278 
Five Points House of Industry, 155 Worth st... 398 ||Hebrew Ke Asylum, - "Amsterdam "ave. and 
New York Juvenile Asylum, 176th st, and Amster- SOL BU cre opo wa Gla aa! VR E CRI SEX I TC EROR Dë 649 
dam AYO.. 65.665 REA EI Ner eR da 1,631||House of the Holy Family, 134-136 2d ave...... 40 
HR. C. Orphan Asylum, Female Dept., Sedg- New York Institute for. the Blind, 34th st. and 
NICK q one ingsbri E PARIS 545 Oth AUG a o e A ns TU E er s 99 
Orphan Asylum, "Male Dept., ' Sedgwick New York Infant Asylum, North Columbus ave., 
SC ngsbridge EEN 353 Mount Vernon ses isaac X EE 461 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
Orphan aim Society of the City of Brooklyn, 1 
1425-1435 Atlantic ave......... $ EEEE : E: 8 : Een Mn dicam. : Brooklyn. acies. 420 
R. C. Orphan Asylum Society, boys, Albany and Brooklyn Industrial. School Ass. and Home for 
St. Mark's age... Destitute Children, Sterling pl., nr. Flatbush ave. 431 
R. C. Orphan Asylum Society, girls, Willoughby, German Orphan Home, Graham, cor, Montrose ave. 675 
corner Sumner ave............... 609||Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, 273 Willoughby 
Church Charity Foundation of L. I., Albany ‘ave. avenue: boo 55S tees e on EE ; 586 
and Herkimer st............... 55)|Sheltering Arms Nursery, 157 Dean st..... 31 
Howard Colored Orphan asylum, Dean st, “corner Hebrew Orphan . Asylum, Ralph . ave., near 
Troy ave........ ees Sege ee ee ee e eg e ees ps a 176 Pacific st ep geg * € * 9 6» ee eege 9 * eo c+... .eoo ee ee e $8 


Police Force of Greater Dew York. 


The executive authority of the Police Department is vested in a Police Commissioner who is appointed by the 































Mayor. The Commissioner appoints his own deputies, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
The following tables are corrected up to November 5. 1903: 
Position. Name. : | Salary. 
Police Commissioner. ............. e eee o. | Francis V,. Greene........ Vua du Y Y aca dedo Sta c $7,500 
ps ay uty Police Comm'ssioner.................« ..| Frederick H E. Ebstein.. M PM EE ,000 
eputy Police Commissioner.............. sess Alexander RE. Pipe?....-... wh hmm 4| 4,000 
Teas Deputy Police Commissioner.. s.s... lesse Gherardi DaViS................... "pep" x ,000 
Chief Clerk. eege Rx Crea MUS A op aoe i William H, Kipp......... Greg? PEPPER ssec) 5,000 
First Deputy Clerk Ghee vv haa xad reduce. rS eite Kee William Delamater nore EES 3,000 
Chief InspectoT.......oooooooooonooonosrrmaroo.o. Moses W, Cortright..........oo.oooocoooomoo.».o ,000 
Inspector for Manhattan and Bronx..+...o..o...o....- Nicholas 4 IQ0K3. e... esee nnn nn 3,500 
Inspector for Brooklyn and Queens.................. Patrick H. MecLaughliD.........«..ooooo.oo.... 5,000 
Inspector in charge of Detective Bureau............... George W. McClusky............- ARE ,500 
POLICE STATIONS. 
No, Nc. e No. o No. No. 
of Location. Cap- Ser- |Rounds-| Patrol- | Door- Ma- 
Precinct tains. | geants. | men. men, men. irons, 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. | I | 
1 ee eeeeee Old Slip eege gp ege sg ease geg eg e ée e ge ée pn eege eege ge . € 1 | 5 | 4 | 98 2 . 
2........|Liberty P d Church streets........ ark NOE e aa 1 5 i 4 128 ' 2 : 
8........[|City Hall, Manbhatten, ....sssseseessessrsssoes 1 6 | 6 100 2 EC 
«laua. Washington and Nassau streets, Br ooklyn bu sues a 1 4 | 3 92 | 2 SA 
Biewer, 9 Oak strecOt. i. ooo cea th orbe EET 1 | 5 8 117 1 e, 
6........|No. 17 Elizabeth eie dabas dp a quar sce dub oria LA IER 1 | +5 4 | 90 | 2 | 2 
1........|Madison street....... DEE 1 5 4 85 2 | x 
8........|No. Leonard street... dati cdd E 1 D. 4 4 116 2 Em 
E. eeneg, 139 Charles streets Sek de EIN ie aa cos 1 5 | 4 110 | 2 2 
10... ..INo. 24 Macdougal street... 1 5 | 4 85 1 2 
l1........|No. 205 Mulberry street.......... io irda ce iode 1 | 5 5 TT 2 ate 
12........|No. 105 Eldridge streeet.........oooooooommo..o.o. 1 | 5 3 93 3 2 
Ido» .|Attorney and Delancey streetS................... 1 5 4 56 s 2 e 
E ÓN Union Market, East Houston and Sheriff streets. 1 5 4 ` 74 2 2 
RE .|First avenue and Fifth 8treét.................... 1 5 4 87 2 2 
Ji AAA .[No. 253 Mercer 8tréet.......oooooooooo nooo» ooo.» 1 5 4 110 2 2 
isis ada No. 230 West Twentieth street. (cs du Sue Enc t Da 1 5 4 90 3 | aA 
18........ No. 827 East Twenty-second street........ rex å 1 5 4 102 2 m 
1B. vov West Thirtieth street............. eee ntn 1. 6 5 192 | 3 | 2 
26... esos No. 434 West Thirty-seventh street. ......oseseee. 2 5 | 4 | 108 2 2 
Ce No. 160 East Thirty-fifth street......... V ONERE 1 5 | 5 102 2 i 
22.......-INo. 345 West Forty-seventh street................ 1 6 5 | 109 | 2 2 





No. 345 West Forty-seventh street....... 
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POLICE STATIONS—Continued. 





















































No. : No. No. No. No. No. No. 
of Location. Cap- Ser- [|Rounds-| Patrol- | Door- Ma- 
Precinct, tains, | geants, | men. men. men. trons. 
20. rV Grand Central Station................. O 1 4 3 31 2 SS 
24... [No. 163 East Fifty-third street.............o..... 1 5 4 120 2 2 
>|) wl No. 153 East Sixty-seventh street................ 1 5 4 144 2 2 
EE (No 150 West Sixty-eighth Street, eee 1 5 4 116 2 2 
ST AN The Arsenal, Central Park..................... e. 1 5 8 147 4 | oe 
EEN No. 432 East Eighty-eighth street................ 1 5 4 108 2 ia 
2D Eee East One Hundred and Fourth street............ 1 5 4 117 1 - 
A No. 134 West One Hundredth street.............. 1 5 4 101 2 e 
Si ere No. 438 West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street. 1 6 4 | 148 2 | 2 
EE .|No. 148 East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth street, 1 5 4 98 2 2 
EE eck 152d street and Amsterdam avenue............... 1 4 5 | 133 2 - 
LC REESEN High Bridge >. ¿arras Une n DE m 1 5 4 51 | 2 A 
EE Alexander avenue and 138th street................ 1 5 4 1083 | 2 T 
886... sus 160th street and Third avenue................... 1 6 4 137 2 2 
ST PE 177th street and Bathgate avenue................. ES 5 4 14 2 2 
ZER ewes s Main street, Westchester.........ooooooooooo-o.. 1 8 1 68 2 gä 
SO esa Wakefleld ........ E AN 1 5 4 43 2 s 
40........ Kingsbridge scs Wis e469 ew LGR O tee 1 4 4 | 63 2 | is 
AL. res Bronx ParK........ c ee eh cR eege e EE 1 5 5 51 2 | m 
Vu EE Pier “A,” North Rieer. e nn 1 6 6 41 2 e 
BROOKLYN. 
E — Fourth avenue and Forty-third street............. 1 4 4 51 2 Vs 
44........ Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street................ 1 5 4 55 2 EOS 
| esee Richards avenue and Rapelyea street.............. 1 4 4 66 2 z 
46........ Sixth avenue and Bergen street.................. 1 5 4 69 2 | vs 
£1 ei No, 17 Butler street. GES NEES err verha 1 9 4 | 60 2 2 
48. res Emmit and Amity streétS...........o...o..ooo.o.... 1 5 4 34 2 e. 
49........ No. 318 Adams street........o.ooooooooooooooooso 1 5 4 99 3 2 
50.......- No. 49 Fulton street..........oo.ooo.oo.ooooomoo.»o 1 5 4 48 2 gg 
BL. vies Grand avenue and Park place.................... 1 5 3 51 2 dg 
caidos Atlantic and Schenectady avenues................ 1 4 4 51 2 | -o 
5S cess Miller and Liberty avenues.......... eee eee 1 4 4 58 2 2 
oe Ralph avenue and Quincy street............. LL. 1 5 4 71 2 2 
A Gates and Throop avenues............... oque 1 4 4 59 = "à 
506........ De Kalb and Classon avenues..........o.o.oo.o.o... . 1 4 4 64 2 2 
ARAS Clermont and Flushing avenues..........o.oo.o.oo.. 1 5 4 3T 1 2 
ias Tompkins and Vernon avenueS.......o.oooooo.ooo»». 1 4 4 45 2 Ss 
59........ Lee avenue and Clymer street............... eee s 2 5 4 60 2 2 
80... esee Bedford avenue and North First street........... , 1 5 4 714 3 .. 
8l core Manhattan and Greenpoint avenues............. a 1 5 4 59 2 "à 
AS Humboldt and Herbert streets....... a en 1 4 4 QU 2 2 
63...... [Stagg street and Bushwick avenue... eene 1 4 4 ol 2 z 
64........ alb and Hamburg avenues.......o..ooo.ooo.o.oo 1 6 4 (2 2 T 
65....... .|Esstern Parkway, near Osborne street..... Persio. 1 4 4 41 2 2 
66. e... ..o Canarsie Village e. .e..:1. 0. ..0.00..... 0. 1.060::. c6.0000.000 eco 1 4 4 25 2 ws 
67...... ..|Grand street and Flatbush avenue..... 1 4 4 48 2 .. 
68..... ...|Voorhies avenue and Shore road, Sheepshead Bai 1 4 4 34 2 e. 
69...... ..|West Eighth street and Surf avenue............ : 1 5 4 90 3 2 
TO cosine Se .|19th avenue, between Bath and Benson avenues. 1 4 4 28 2 e 
Th ess Eighty-sixth street and Fort Hamilton avenue..... 1 4 4 39 2 ee 
TO as eens .|Coney Island avenue, near Foster avenue.......... 1 4 4 36 2 .. 
13 co... ooo Prospect Park.. ce... 0.>C¿o00.0000000%0000.0. 0000... .. 0.0000... . 1 5 4 68 * 6 oe 
dec Crescent and Grand avenues........ eno ON 1 4 4 49 2 e: 
ri VR Fourth street and Vernon avenue............ e... 1 6 4 45 2 1 
78. s Linden avenue and Broadway.............. esee A 1 10 10 64 4 2 
aT due Grand and Court street8........ccccccccccevceees 1 T T 48 3 . 
rt ends Flushing avenue and Fulton street............... 1 T 1 59 4 es 
19. so Mott and Central avenues........ eee nnne 1 6 6 46 3 1 
8........ Three stations in Staten Island: 1, West Bri ton: 
2, Tottenville, and 3, Rockland avenue and Port 
Richmond road, near New EE EE 1 P 10 81 4 2 
AA Borough Hall BrooklyD....................... : 3 65 gie Së 
Totals. Jl. enee ee ee ee eeben RER e e én R RR RE RR ERR e . 8i | üi | 355 | 6240 | 170 | 62 
*Not including men on sick leave, 
SPECIAL SQUADS AND BUREAUS. 
Detec- 
Squads and Bureaus. Cap- Ser- |tive Ser-| Rounds-| Patrol- | Door- 
tains. | geants. | geants. | men. mcn. men. 
* Central off:ce squad.......... A cedes A E ST VA S acest aea DEE fe 16 8 | 20 | 108 q 
Detective Bureau Manhattan............. T ppm 1 1 143 T wë 2 
Detective Bureau Broo0klyD...........oo.o.ooo.... ee E ers a .. 1 Si 51 we | ae 1 
Headquarters squad Broo0klyD.........ooooooooocoror hr m onn 1 6 En 9 19 Se 
Criminal Court aougad. eene onn Qu Em E 1 3 41 HA 
Second Court squad. oiv iso err sr ER APRES s axe du ea 1 13 De 
Third Court squads oie sis hs essere rra 0a eee CIO E ERR 1 1 8 ee 
Fourth Court squad. e RER AER ER EEN ER EEN EES NES ENEE ER 1 1 13 da 
Fifth Court squad. iiie edili as a a a IR AUR mh 1 2x 10 Se 
Sixth Court squad........ooooooomooo.ooo Ee 1 P 6 ES 
Seventh Court squad........oooooooooooooooo... dada e 1 12 id 
Children's Court squad. .............. ee eee adea did E Vs 1 is zd 1 ES 
Health squad. -ss se ressens E coo RE oa S s Se ae e eg 49 2 
Tenement housesquad.....e. esee t jeg puse ud e Gs ES EE 4 ES 
License squad. ....... Se che HOR IER Qe EUIS RR aed ORE d BE eq at 1 9 28 Kë 
Boiler squad. ee sv 60 uoo KS REEL eee EE E hr E EE hh E ER 3 1 28 2x 
House of Detention squad. ...... sese ehh then 1 2 5 2 
ges Bureau, Manhattan, EE nn oe : 9 " a Ke ae 
Telegraph Bureau, Brooklyn. eee ULP Ps x. dne. Ge 1 Es Sg Sp GE 
Total special duty......... EE 38 | 51 | 202 | 37 | 851 | 12 


Total force: 15 inspectors, 84 captains, 399 sergeants, a^ aid -sergeants, 397 roumdsmen, 6,675 patrol- 
men, 192 doormen, 63 matrons, 23 surgeons; gran total, 8,1 

* 15 inepe or are attached to the Central Office Squad. et The. Telegraph Bureau of Manhattan has, in 
ad DE : A rintendent and 1 deputy and 3 linemen, The Brookl ureau has one deputy superin- 
endent an nemen, 
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RULES GOVERNING APPOINTMENT TO THE POLICE FORCE. 


Appolutments to the police force are made in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 

No person wlll be appointed patrolman of the po- 
lice force unless—1st. He is able to read and write 
the English language understandingly. 2d. He is a 
citizen of the United States, and has been so for 
one year next prior to nis application for appoint- 
ment. 3d. ‘He has been a resident of this State dur- 
ing a term of one year next prior to his application 
for appointment. 4th. He has never been convicted 
of felony. 5th. He is at least five feet seven and 
one-half inches in height, measured in his bare feet, 
and weighs not less than one hundred and thirty- 
eight pounds, averdupois, without clothing. and his 
chest measurement shall be at least 341% inches. 6th. 
He is less than thirty years of age. Tth. He is of 
good health, and sound in body and mind. Sth. He 
is of good moral character and habits. 


Candidates for appointment as doormen shall be 
between the ages of twenty-flve and thirty-five years, 
and their physical qualifications shall be the same 
as required for patrolmen. Their height shall not 
be less than five feet seven inches.  Captains are 
required to give their personal attention and super- 
vision to the orders for investigation into the char- 
acter, habits and associates of applicants for ap- 
pointment on the police force referred to them for 
report. They shall satisfy themselves affirmatively 
as to the character, habits and associates of the ap- 
plicant, and shall make no favorable report in rela- 
tion to the applicant until they are reasonably as- 
sured that his character, habits and associates are 
good. Applicants for appointment as police surgeon 
shall be between twenty-seven and forty-fve years of 
age nd they shall be physically sound in all re- 
spects. 





Fire Department of Greater Dew York. 


The head of the Fire Department is the Fire Commissioner. appointed by the Mayor. The Commissioner 
in turn appoints a deputy, whose office is in Brooklyn. The Department is directly under the authority of 
a Chief, who is responsible to the Commissioner for its routine excellence. » 


Executive Department, 








Position. Name | Salary. 
Fire Commissioner............... eere SEGURA EC M PR EE Thomas Sturgis. cede he ar e e ny ree rva $7,500 
Deputy Fire Commissioner................... es. Abu. qe R. H. LaimDeeft, Jr... ease yea aln 5, 
Chief of Department... esee a tees Vacant 224i a EE A 
BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 
Company.* ! Location, Company.* Location. 
Headquarters— Office of. Engine Co. No. 30........ 253 Spring st. (Fuel Depot 
Commissioner, Chief of p y No. 6). 
Department, Inspector RE u 31........| White and Elm sts. 
of Combustibles, Fire 2: 4 82.2. 108 John st. 
Marshal, Buildings Su- E "TI 88....... |42 and 44 Gt. Jones st. 
perintendent, Fire Alarm » eo B4.......- [440 W. 33d st. 
Telegraph, Medical Of- SS S 85.. .....|223 E. 119th st. 
ficers and School of In- . e 36........]1849 Park ave. 
struction ...........-.. 157 and 159 E. 67th st. z 40 BT.......-|83 Lawrence st. 
Repair Shops............. 130 and 132 W. 3d sf. » ‘| 98 ......./1907 Amsterdam ave. 
Hospital-Training Stables... us ana es 99th st. " y 2 TOP dd 5 e el 
Rell Tower and Lookout..|Mount Morris Square. : e Ke ee st. 
(US, ave., bet. 167th & S : HS TY ae N. 0 ave. 
Dell Tower and Lookout.. th sts., rear quar- A mE ulton ave. 
ters Engine Co. No. 42. vk '* — 48........|(Floating Engine) foot of 
(fS. W. cor, 10th st. and E. 96th st. 
Lookout 5:290 os In 8th ave., Jefferson Mar- p tU 44........1221 E. 75th st. 
ket Court House. SCH "0  45......-.-11187 Tremont ave. 
Engine Co, No. 1........ 165 W. 29th st. s ** — 46........|715-717 E. 176th st. 
ds e 2... . 1530 W. 43d st. (Fuel Depot bs *o— 41..... .. . |113th st., nr. Amsterdam. 
No. 13). ge "o — 48.......4|2504 Webster ave. 
ea e 3... .|417 W. 17th st. (Fuel De- we '"* — 49........|Blackwells Island. 
pot No. 10). $t ** — $0........1449 E. 166th st. (Fuel De- 
Wé We 4........1119 Maiden lane. pot No. 22). 
T ee 5........1340 E. 14th st. ee ** — D1........|(Floating Engine) ‘sot of 
e *  B........ [100 Cedar st. W. 13th st. 
“e s cere ..}22 Chambers st. i ^ — $2........|Riverdale ave.. near junct. 
Wé e 8... . 1165 E. 51st st. of Westchester ave. 
d e ^ MEME 95 E. Broadway. ES e y A 175 E. 104th st. (Fuel De- 
ss “ 10... .18 Stone st. pot No. 18). 
ii Se Ve Geese 137 E. Houston st. x "TT Dä, W. 47th st. 
i $6. HA oic 261 William st. e ** — 55.........963 Broome st. 
es “ 13........|99 Wooster st. ss “ 58B........ 1120 W. 83d st. 
e nm 14,.......|14 E. 18th st. | de VE) GE (Floating Engine) Pier 1, 
s ne 15........|269 Henry st. N. R. 
We “ 16... . |223 E. 25th st. n “ DR... IL W. 115th st. 
We E Ar EE 91 Ludlow st. ii NEC OPES .|180 W. 137th st. 
e & X48... .1132 W. 10th st. (Fuel De- st Gef. ES 606 E. 137th st. 
pot No. 8). ME orm ¡Main st., Westchester vil. 
Vo OES y: GER 355 W. 25th st. (Fuel De-' x '* — 62........j61 White Plains ave. 
pot No. 11). ss NS. > ARO ¡ Wakefield. 
st E A 47 Marlon st. e AME. EE Untonport. 
se Ke EECH 216 E. 40th st. we "HC ER e 83 W. 43d st. 
ia $^ esos va 159 E. 85th st. (Fuel De- «t *  66........|(Floating Engine) foot of 
pot No. 16). Grand st., E. R. 
s e ERA 235 W. 58th st. (Fuel De- = mn  67.......1170th st.. 95 ft. east of 
pot No. 15). d Audubon ave. 
“ nm 6 24........|¢8 Morton st. (Fuel De-|! s nm  68........1116 Ogden ave. 
pot No. 7). | s AME EI :233d st., w. of Katonah av. 
Ke des 25... . - [312 Sth st. | e "" "0 . ¡Scofield ave., City Island. 
Ex iE 220 W. 37th st. e “ $11........|Park ave., 159th st. 
We If Nee |113 Franklin st. ee * / 712........122 E. 12th st. 
Wa “ 28. . -|604 E. 11th st. m M CO Oed EE S Prospect ave., 152d st. 
We * — 29........1160 Chambers st. Ve mn "Za 201 W. 77th st. 





*In engine companies (excepting double companies) the equipment consists of a steam fire engine and 
hose wagon, with an average crew of eight men, two engineers of stenmer and two officers. In double com- 
panies there are two steam fire engines, 2 hose wagons, 14 men, 4 engineers and 3 officers. In hook and 


ladder companies the equipment consists of a hook and ladder truck, 10 men and 2 officers; in double truck 
companies, 2 hook and la 


der trucks, 18 men and 3 officers. 
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BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX.—Continued. 





See * 


| 848 


| Engine C (0... .. 
P Honk & Ladder Co. No. 
| 

! 

l 

| 


(90-10 OUP 69 "e. 


—————— ——w————-. 





Fuel Depot No. 


sees enee 


Company.* 





Deputy Commissioner, 
Deputy Chief of Depart- 
ment, Fire Marshal, As- 
sistant Inspector of Com- 
bustibles, Fire - Alarm 
Telegraph—Central or 
fice, Medical Ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
n Co. No. 101...... .|1238 4th ave. 
| va = 102....... 201 Van Brunt st. 
is FE: “LOS oe Vos Se 533 Hicks st. , 
t E 304, sic 299 Degraw st. 
Ré 86 DOD Cos vs 160 Pierrepont st. 
ex E,  106....... 189 Pearl st. 
| L GC TO 247 Pearl st. 
i t $67 108. Ss, 0.5% 221 Front st. 
Së “Y 109....... 159 Graham st. 
ss o 31086 Ss 160 Carlton ave. 
e € ll Es EP . «1166 Clymer st. 
We *  1198.......]1136 Wythe ave. 
Gei DD o o 137 Powers st. 
t $&. la i A 231 Herkimer st. 
| ve Lë 1135... [88 India st. 
i “4 ZE 4310... 11 Scholes st. 
| d vu JAT.......|040 DeKalb ave. 
| WW H 118,,.,... 650 Hart st. l 
j 2 " 119....... 135 Dean st. 
| « «- 190....... 532 11th st. 
as eo OE eec 163 S. 2d st. 
et "daB AAA 836 Quincy st. 
ES KÉ 123....... Foot Main st. (dock). 
e M o^ T 153 and 155 Furman st. 
Se " 1295....... 657 Liberty ave. 
s" zët ` :326,. e +1409 State st. 
£t dE lore 979 Herkimer st. 
Ke VE b>, EE 178 39th st. 
e 6 irs! PEGATINA 246 Frost st. 
| i t opcm 59 Ellery st. 
| ve Pir ddl eweg 1772 Eastern Parkway. 
i 8 SÉ A LEE NR CN Dock ft. of N. Sth st. 
NEL << 138...... [243 Hull st. ~ 
| We “e 134.......|1472 Bergen st. 
| t: Eb c eds . .[206 Monroe st. 
ae ** 136.......|Liberty ave.. nr. Market st 
ee Dh US las ce ee 55 Morgan.ave. 
er ^" 188.. seo... |176 Norman ave. 
e “ 139....... 1395 4th ave. 
ER We 340: e one ee |Prospect, nr.Greenwood av. 
ee * 141....... ¡Bay Ridge, nr..2d ave. 


Loge wa 


r Å 


.¡S4 Attorney st. 
. 1866 Forest ave. 
. 157 


Location. 


E ETT ave., 183d st. 


"(Fuel De- 


. (26 Chambers. st. 
.. [126 B.' 


50th st. 
pot No. 14). 


. 108 E. 13th st. 

. 688 Sth ave. 
96 Charles st. 

. |TT Canal st. 

. |217 E. 28th st. 


7 North Moore st. 


.|209 Elizabeth st. 
..|191 Fulton st. 


142 5th st. 
243 W. 20th st. 


.1159 E. 87th st. 
.1120 E. 125th st. 
.lOld slip, 


bet. Water and 


Front sts. 


. |159 E. 67t 
-.1589 EB. ^d st. "Reiz De- 


pot No. 21). 


Mereer st. 
pot No. 23). 


. 432 West 36th st. 
.466 Amsterdam ave. 


(Fuel 
Depot No. 17 


.1504 West 140th st. 
-1113-115 W, 33d st. 
(205 W. 


(7th st. 
128 Beaver st. 
‘Elm and White sts. 


Loeation. 


Headquarters—Office of the} 


.|365 and 367. Jay st. 


l 
l 





(Fuel zel 





Company. * 
|| Fuel Depot No. 


66 4€ 


| u 


| 
| 66 6 
¡Storehouse 


2.46 


*In engine companies (excepting double companies) ihe equipment consists. of a steam fire engine and 


hose wagon, with an average crew of-eight men, two engineers of steamer and two officers. 
panies there are two steam fire engines, 2 hose wagons, 14 men, 4 engineers and 3 officers. 





Company.* 
Engine Co, No. 
ot 


€«4 








DI 
se 
DI 
[2 
D 
«sé 
64 


«€ 
t‘ 
DÉI 
«6 


46 

DÉI 

66 

D? 

DÉI 
l 


e 
a 





Chemical Engine 
¡Water Tower No. 1 
‘Repair Shops .... 
‘Training noes 
'Coal Depot. . 


| 


4... 


Location. 





.....1180 Clinton st. 


199 Chrystie at. 
253 Spring st. r 
.178 Morton st. 
"1132 W. 10th st. 
i106 E. 13th st. 
re W. 17th st. 
355 W. 25tb st. 
160 E. 33d st. 
.1530 W. 43d st. 

. 1126 E. 50th st. 
238 W. 58th st. 
159 E. 84th st. 

166 Amsterdam ave. 
115 E. 104th st. 
209 E. 122d st. 

58 Lawrence st. 
589 E. 143d st. 
749.5. 166th st. 


- 1159 Mercer st. 


20 Eldridge st. 
180 Clinton st. (Fuel De- 
pot No. 4). 
199 Chrystie st. (Fuel De- 
pot No. 5). 
1922 Lillian st. 
160 E. 33d st. (Fuel De- 
pot No. 12). 

North side of 3d st.. Will- 
Jamsbridge. 

173 Elm st. 


In double com- 
In hook and 


ladder companies the équipment consists of a hook and ladder truck, 10 men and 2 officers; in double truck 
companies, 2 hook and ladder trucks, 18 men and 3 officers. 


BOROUGHS OF BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


Location. 
sth ave., near 92d st. 


. [18th ave., nr. 80th st. 


e... 


W. 15th st. and Surf ave. 
Më Sth st. and Surf ave.* 
= st. & Voorhies av.” 
ot . € New Utrecht av. 


Ges Chuck nr. Bedford ave. 
. . [Rogers ave. € Midwood st. 
.|Lawrence, near 2d ave.* 


.[S6th st., 


[E 


5T.. 
58. a 
59 


60.. 


Wallabout Market. 

621 Central ave. 

nr. 24th ave. 
Town Hall, Gravesend. 


. [Rogers ave., nr. Ave. F. 
. {Rockaway ave. near Flat- 


lands ave.* 


.[105 Jackson av., L. I.City.® 


11 Gale st., L. I. Cit ty. 

687 Vernon ave., L.I. City. * 
231 Radde st., LI City.* 
78-80 Main st., L. I. City. 


.]354 Flushing ave.,L.I.City.* 


199 Van Brunt st. 


.|394 Bedford ave. 
. 1183 Concord st. 
. 1181 S. 3d st. 


618 Pacific st. 


. {124 Greenpoint ave. 


40 New Jersey ave. 
112 Seigel st. 

633 4th ave. 

264 State st. 


1..|399 Halsey st. 


el. 
62.. 


eec (st. Edward 
ei St. Edward 
ers wee |214 Hicks st. 


1171 Madison st. 


. (Rogers av., nr. Midwood st. 


5th av., near 52d st. 
178 7th st., L. I. city. 


443 Buckley st., L. I. City. 


. 1356 Flushing av., L. I. City. 


365 Jay st. 


ea NS 1712 Driggs ave. 


124 DeKalb ave. 
& 
& 


Bolivar sts. 
Bolivar sts. 


Toe ener [127 N. 1st st. 
Bell Tower ...... Seeee|(Rear lot) North 1st st. 


ford ave. 


and 
Lot adjoining Repair Shops St. Edward, nr. Bolivar. st. 
*In. engine companies (excepting double companies) the equipment consists of a steam fire engine and 


on, with an average crew of eight men, two.engineers of steamer and two officers. 
panies there are two steam fire engines, 2'hóse wagons. 14 men, 4 engineers and 3 officers. In hook and 
ladder companies the equipment consists of a hook and ladder truck, 10 men and 2 officers; in 
companies, 2 hook and ladder trucks, 18 men and 3 officers. 


In double com- 


in double truck : 












A Lu. V 


Zz frome: 
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BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 


__ Company Location. | Company, č Location. 
Washington Engine Co, . Rescue Engine Co. No. 9..| Stapleton. 
PPP .| Port Richmond. . Niagara Engine Co, No. 5..| Tompkinsville, 
Cataract Engine Co, No. 2. Care of C. W. Hunt, West¡|Neptune Hose Co, No. 1..| l'ompkinsville. 
Port Richmond Engine Co.| Brighton. 
NO; A AA Port Richmond. Robinson Hose Co No, 9. Stapleton. 
New Brighton Engine Co, . Colunbia ao & Ladder| ` — 
tr WEE New Brighton, Co, No. D cocer v Rosebank. 
Mouroe Engine Co. No, 5..| New Brighton. Wadsworth Hose Co, No. 4.| Rosebank. 
Mi orae: Hook & Ladder Co, . . Scott Hose Co. No, T..... Stavleton. 
DEA A IE Linoleumville. Grasmere & Concord Hose 
Aquehonga Hook & Ladder Co. No. 10... 2o o mesas Stapleton. 
Co. NU. Léo se oet Marmer's Harbor, 
Granite Hook '& Ladder Co. . Clifton Engine Co. No. 8..| Rosebank. 
a VR RA E ACA Port Richmond. Tiernan Hook € Ladder Co. 
Medora Hook & Ladder Co. : kt EE Tompkinsville, 
SUAE qe sa am Rd daa West Brighton, P.  Wiederer Hose Cor 
Richmond Hook & Ladder : No. Ess as ae xai. e Stapleton. 
Co. NO. 4... 2 4.6 New Brighton. Union Hose Co. No. 8.. West Brighton, 
Wyandotte Hook & EE : South Beach Co. No. 12...| Edgewater. 
Co. cee eles : West Brighton, Protection Hook & Ladder 
Alert Hose Co. No. 1...... New Brighton. Co: NO. 1.5.52] se Tottenville, 
Steady Stream Hose Co.... AK Washington, Hook & Ladder 
NO. d.e] aires ...| Mariner’s Harbor, || Co. No, 1.............. Kreischerville, 
Lafayette Hose Co. No Eo New Brighton, [NEN Dorp Hook & Ladder 
Zephyr Hose Co. No. 4....| West Brighton. CA. No. Josove|emx er New Dorp. 
Starin Hose Co. No, 5....| West Brighton. Amicita Hook & Ladder 
Tompkins Hose Co. No, 6..| New Brighton. Co., No, Doa ks Pleasant Plains. 
Active Hose Co. No. 1....| Mariner's Harbor. cease. Hook & Lad- 
Castleton Fire Patrol No, 15| West Brighton. er Co. No. 1... | Richmond Valley. 
Enterprise Hook & Ladder Defenders Hook & Ladder 
Do No. Lieder eos cae Stapleton. Co. No. d... eel | Castieton Corners, 
Neptune Engine Co. No, 6.| Tompkiusville. Great ub Hook & Pageer 
Protection Engine Co. No "| Stapleton, Ose NO Moss nx nx Great Kills. 
Excelsior Hose Co. No. 1..| Stapleton: Eureka. BOE Co. No. 2.. 
Itelief Hose Co. No. 2. Stapleton. Huguenot Engine Co. No. 2. | Huguenot, 
Benjamin Brown Hose Co.[ Citizens? Fire Engine Co. 
NO. Boiss xe ORA ARR Stapletor. NO. tee EE REO Pleasant Plains. 


The following scale of water rents bas. been cs- 
tablished by the Board of Aldermen: 

Residences occupled by only one family, 16 feet 
and under frontage, cne story, $4.00; 16 to 18 feet 
frontage, $5.00; 18 to 20 feet frontage, $6.00; 18 to 
2214 feet frontage, $7.00; 2214 to 25 feet frontage. 
8.00; 25 to 30 feet frontage, $10.00; 30 to 3115 feet 
rontage, $12.00. and 3714 to 50 feet 'trontage, $14.00. 
For euch additional story $1.00 is charged. One bath 
and a water closet is included in the above rate. 

Where more than one family occupy a house an ad- 
ditional charge of $1.00 is made for euch. The 


Water Rates tor Greater Dew York, 











charges for batbs are $3.00 each, and water closets 
$2.00 each. 

Water meters are placed at the discretion of the 
Commissioner of Water Supply. ‘The charges are 
A. at 10 cents per 100 cubic feet, measured by 
meter. 

For building purposes tbe rates are ten cents per 
1,000 brick and forty cents per 100 square yards of ` 
plastering. 

The rates for commercial and other businesses 
vary, and in a great many instances are fixed by the 
Commissioner. 


The Palisades Tnterstate Park. 


The Commissioħers ofthe Palisades Interstate Park are appointed by tbe Governor. The Commission 
consits of ten members, five of whom must be citizens of New York, and serve for five years without pay. 
The Commissioners have full power to select and locate any lands on the west shore of the Hudson River 
that may in their opinion be necessary to preserve the scenic beauty of the Palisades, and to maintain a: 


public park on tbe lands so located. 





Commissioners. | Residences. | Aot 
George W. Perkins..... New York City.. |Jan. 16, 1901 
D. McMeNeeley Stauffer |Yonkers........ |Jan. 16, 1901' 
J. Du Pratt White..... Nyaeck...... es Jan. 16, 1901 
Ralph Trautman....... New York City.. [Feb. 18, 1903 


Nat an F. Barrett New Rochelle... |March 21, 1902 


Astori&.—From Ninety-second street, East River. 

Blackwells Island. — From 'Twenty-sixth street, 
East River; from Fifty-second street, East River; 
Seventieth street, East River; One Hundred and Six- 
teenth street, East River. 

Brooklyn.—From Whitehall street to foot of Thir- 
ty-ninth street, Brooklyn: from Whitehall street to 
Hamilton avenue; from Whitehall street to Atlan- 
tle avenue; from Wall street to Montague street; 
from Fulton street to Fulton street; from Catherine 
street to Malin street; from Roosevelt street to 
Broadway; from Grand "street to Grana street: from 
Grand street to Broadway; from Houston street to 
Grand street; from East Twenty-third street to 
Broadway; from East Forty-second st. to Broadway. 

College Point, bast Ninety-ninth street; East One 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth st. (foot passengers only). 
| Edgewater.—From West One Hundred and Thir- 
tieth. street. 

Ellis Ialand.—From Barge Office, foot of White- 
hall street. 

Greenpoint.—From East Tenth street to Green- 

int avenue; from East Twenty-tbird street to 
| Greenpoint avenue. 
i Harts Island. — From Twenty-sixth street, East 


| River. 


——————— ————————————— —————— —————————————MM——————————————————————————————————— — ——— —— 








COMMISSIONERS OF THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK.. 





| Commissioners. Residences. | Appointed. — 

| Abram De Ronde...... Englewood. N . J.|March 21, 1902 
¡William A. Linn. pila Hackensack, N . J| Feb. 18, 1903 
Franklin W. Hopkins.. .| Alpine, N. J.... ¡Jan. 16, 1901 
Edwin A. Stevens. ..... 'oboken. N. J.. iJan. 16. 1901 
William B. Dana....... Englewood, N. J. |Feb. — T8, 1903 


Ferries in Greater Dew York. 


¿ark and Ferry streets; 


When ` 


Hoboken.—From Barclay street to foot of New- 
from Christopher street to 
foot of Newark and Ferry streets; from West Four- 
teenth street to Fourteenth street. 

Jersey City.—From Whitehall street to C. R. R. 
of N. J. Dock, Communipaw; from Liberty street to 
C. R. R. of 'N. J. Dock, Communipaw; from Cort- 
landt street to Montgomery street; from Desbrosses 
street to Montgomery street; from Chambers street 
to Pavonia avenne; from West Twenty-third street 
to foot of Montgomery street; from West Twenty- 
third street ‘to foot of Pavonia avenue. 

Liberty Island.—Battery. 

Long Island City.—From James Slip to Borden 
avenue; from East Thirty-fourth street to Borden ` 
avenue: L. I. R. R. Annex during Summer. 

North Brother Island.—From East. One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth street. 

Randalls Island.—From East Twenty-sixth street; 
from East One Hundred and Twenty-nínth street. 

Staten Island.—Foot of Whitehall street. 

Wards Island.—From One Hundred and Sixteenth 
street, East River. x Slip: 


eehawken.—From Franklin street to R 
tron | 





from West Forty-second street to R. R. Slip; 
West Forty-second street to Old Slip. 


———— MÀ i — A —. 
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Political Zommittees in Greater Dew York. 


DEMOCRATIC GENERAL COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK COUNTY. 


J. Sergeant Cram, chairman General Committee; F. J. O'Donnell, treasurer; Thom : ith. G. F. z 
nell, P. A. Whitney, J. F. McLaughlin, Jr., secretaries. 35 Eo AD Ge Ts icon 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Composed of one representative from each Assembly District: 








Dis.  — ; Dist. Dist. Dist. 

1. Daniel E. Finn. 11. William Dalton. 20. Thomas Murphy. 29. J. F. Mul 

2, T. F. Foley. 12. P. J. Scully. 21. M. Donohue, 30. H E a” 
3. P. J. Byder 13. P. J. Dooling 22. F. J. "Lantry. 31, I. A, Hopper, 
4, J. F. Ahearn. is J. T. Oakley. 23. T. F. McAvoy, 32. J dÄ Frawley, 
: m i ate. E S: maf Pant. 25. Ü Ké powini i 3c J. des, 

A ullivan. atric eenan. ? cannell. 34 (North J. McGuire, 
1. P. H. Keahon. 17. D. F. McMahon. T. J. Dunn. 34 North). E du Haveros 
8. F. J. Sullivan. 18, C. F, Murphy. 29. J. J, Martin 35. Louis F dein Hs 
9. F. J. Goodwin. 19. J. J. Hagan. 28. Maurice eat E | Annex, T. H O'Neill. 


10. Julius Harburger. 


REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE—NEW YORK COUNTY. 





M. Linn Bruce, president; Edward H. Healy, first vice president; William Halpin, second vice-president; 
George R. Manchester, No. 1 Madison ave., secretary; George R. Sheldon, treasurer; Edmund Bodine, sergeant- 
at-arma. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Composed of one representative from each Assembly District: 
W. H. Ten Eyck, chairman. 
Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. 
1. M. H. Healy. 10. Ferdinand Eidman. 19. W. A, Crombie. 28. J. H. Gunner, 
2. Michael Hines. 11. J. P. Windolph. 20. John S. Shea. . A. T. Mason. 
3. Frederick Haldy. 19. J. A. Newstadt. 21. Abraham Gruber. 30, A. O. Neal. 
4, Joseph Levenson. 13. Herman Joveshof, 22, C. K. Lexow. 31. S. Strasbourger. 
5. uS Vau Cott 14. J. F. Pegnam. 23. M. M. McKee. 32. I. Newman. 
6. J. March. 15. G. W. Wanmaker, 24. Smith Pire. 33. Frank Raymond. 
1. J. i. Hannon. 16. S. S. Koenig. 25. Herbert Parsons. 34. W. H. Teu Eyck, 
8. C. H. Murray. 17. C. B. Page. 26. J Alexander. 35. E. H. Healy. 
9. William Halpín. 18, W. Henkel, 27. J. W. Perry. Annex, J. H. McChristie, 


— — — € Pe e — € — € M—M 
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CITIZENS' UNION. 
Headquarters, No. 34 Union Square, East, Manhattan. 

Officers.—R. Fulton Cutting, chairman, Manhattan; 
vice-chairmen, A. S. Haight, Brooklyn; Fielding L. 
Marshall, Bronx; John W. Weed. Queens; Arthur N. 
Harris, Richmond; E. R. L. Gould, treasurer; Thomas 
A. Fulton, secretary. 

City Committee.—Matthew Beatty, A. J. 
J. R. Burnet, J. C. Cassidy, A. F. Cosby. R. 
Cutting, John Davis, E. R. L. Gould, H. A. Goulden, 
A. S. Haight, A. M. Harris, R. L. Halle, Philip Ham- 
burger, Henry Hentz. W. H. Huber, F. C. Hunting- 
ton, R. V. Ingersoll, J. J. Kappes, F. S. Lamb, J. B. 
Leavitt, W. M. McCarthy, Joseph McGuinness, F. L. 
Marshall, C. B. Meyer, C. C. Nadal, Adolph Openhym, 
W. S. Reynolds, G. H. Sehwab, A. P. W. Seaman, 
De W. J. Seligman. I. N. Seligman, A. H. Stebbins, 
C. H. Strong, G. W. Thompson, Calvin Tomkius. J. 
De Witt Warner, J. W. Weed, E. P. Wheeler, W. A. 
Coakley, Julius Blumberg, C. O. Schwartz, R. G. 
Schirmer, P. J. Morsenthal, Edward F. Mone, E. D. 
Klein, J. Osgood Nichols, Walter MeCarthy. Saul 
Katz, J. A. Holden, J. A. Leach, Foster Crowell, 
Walter Durbrow, Thomas O'Neil J. L. Bersey, 
Ezekiel Moss, Thomas Duntze. F. H. Field, W. M. 
Calder, George Smith, John Reilly, H. W. Sehmitz, 
W. B. Vernam, Neil Ward, Charles Tatham, John 
Ford. S. S. Terry, J. N. Francolini, James Carroll, 
R. W. G. Welling, H. R. Steele, A. H. Eastmond, 
Peter Aitken, F. L. Babbott, H. W. Williams, D. W. 
Sullivan. 

Brookiyn Executive Committee, Headquarters, Nos. 
38-44 Court street.—Frank H. Field, chairman: 'A. S. 
Haight, Joseph McGuinness, Henry Hentz, A. J. Boul- 
ton, H. R. Steele. Neil Ward, H. W. Schmitz, Thomas 
O' Nell, Peter Aitken, Howard McWilliams, Gustavus 
“Y. Thompson. 


Boulton, 
F. 


‘SOCIALIST Ve EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 


W YORK COUNTY. 

L. Abelson, city organizer; Alfred C. Kilm, record- 
ing secretary: Patrick Murphy. treasurer: Stephen D. 
Cooper, Joseph Seheurer, M. T. Cooper, A. Moren. A. 
Ulrich, John Kelly, John J. Kinneally, H. Mittleberg. 


KINGS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC GENERAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Officers.—John L. Shea. chairman: James D. Bell, 
first vice-chairman; James Lennon, second  vice- 
chairman; Frank E. O'Reilly, secretary; Michael J. 
Cummings, corresponding secretary; Arthur C. Sal- 
mon, treasurer; Frederick Hommell, sergeant-at- 
arms; M. H. Keely, J. N. Young, clerks, 


KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICAN GENERAL 
COMMITTEE. 

Robb. president; 

Wieman, secretary; 

John Drescher, 


Officers. — Alexander Adolph 
Klendl, vice-president; J. L. F. 
J. Gardner, assistant secretary; Jr., 
treasurer. 
QUEENS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 
chairman; Philip T. Cronin, Pat- 


Joseph Cassidy, 
Jobn H. Sutphin. 


rick J. Mara, George Wallace, Sr.; 
Frederick Biehle, W. Krake, A. Vaughn, M. J. Gold- 
ner, Thomas Creen, J. McCarthy, Joseph Meyerose, 
Samuel Grennon, Patrick Bannon, Martin Mayer, Jr., 
L. E. Wise, George Creed, John H. Eldert, John W. 
Moore, Philip Frank. 


QUEENS COUNTY REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

Wiliam H. Prall, chairman; S. W. Shafter, vice- 
chairman; G. J. Shafer, secretary; John W. Bennett, 
treasurer. 

RICHMOND COUNTY DEMOCRATIC GENERAL 

COMMITTEE. 


Edward M. Muller. chairman; Thomas W. Fitz- 
gerald, John J. Bennett, Joseph Johnson, Jr., vice- 
.chairmen: Franklin C. Vitt, EF. Wilsey Owen. J. 
Harry Tiernan, secretaries; James R. Halliday, 
treasurer; Thomas MeCormack, sergeant-at-arms. 


REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE, RICHMOND COUNTY. 
General Committee.— George Cromwell, chairman; 
T. A. Braniff. vice-chairman; John Tunlin, Jr., sec- 
retary; H. A. Guyon, treasurer. 
Executive Committee.—H. E. 
G. Timolat. John Tunlin, Jr., Vë 
Seehusen, Sherman Decker, W. 


Buel, chairman; J. 
R. Woelfle, E. H. 
. Grant, 





Classified Cities of Dew York State. 


There are forty-two cities in New York State, 
which are divided into three classes in order to fa- 
ciiitate legislation. The first class includes those cities 
having a population of 250,000 or more, the second 
class, those cities having a population of 50.000 and 


less than 250,000, and the third class includes all 
other cities. F ollowing are the cities. as classifled: 
First Class—New York, Buffalo. ^ Second Class— 


Troy. Third Clagss— 
Amsterdam. Auburn, Ringhamton, Oohoes. Corntug, 
Cortland, ` Dunkirk, Elmira, Geneva, Gloversville, 
Hernellsville, Hudson, Ithaca, Jamestown, Johnstown, 
Kingston, Little Falls, Lockport, Middletown, Mount 
Vernon, New borg New Rochelle, ‘Niagara Falls, North 
Tonowanda, gdensburg. Olean, neida, swego, 
Poughkeepsie, RES Rome, Schenectady, Utah, 
Watertown, Yonkers, Watervliet, 


Rochester, Albany, Syracuse, 
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Political Divisions of Greater Dew Vork. 


MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 


WARDS. 


lst—Bounded by Battery, East River, 
lane and Liberty st. and West st. 

2d—Maiden lane and Liberty. - st., B’way, 
row, Spruce and Ferry sts., and Peck slip, E. R. 

3d—Liberty st., West St., Reade st., B’way. 

4th—Spruee, Ferry sts. and Peck slip, South st., 
Catharine st., Park row. 

5th—Reade, West, Canal sts. and B’way. 

6th—Park row, Bowery, Walker and Canal Ste, 


' Bway. 
East 


/ 7ih—Catharine, 
River, South st. 
8th—Canal, West, West Houston sts. and B'way. 
9th—W. Houston, Cottage pl, Bleecker. Carmine 
sts. and 6th ave., W. 14th st., North River. 
10th—Bowery, Rivington, Norfolk, ‘Division sts. 
lith—Ave. B dud Clinton st., Rivington st., East 


River, East 14th st 
12th—E. and W. 86th st., North River, Rast River 
Islands), Harlem 


(including Wards and Randalls 
River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

13th—Division and Grand sts., Norfolk, Rivington, 
East River. 


Maiden 
Park 


Division and Grand sts., 


14th— Walker and Canal sts., B'way, E. Houston, 


Bowery. 
15th—W. and E. Houston st., 
Bleecker and Carmine sts. and 6t 
l4th st., Bowery and 4th ave. 
16th—W. 14th st., North River, W. 26th st., 6th 


ve. 
17th—Rivington, Clinton sts. and Ave. B, E. 14th 


st., Bowery and 4th ave. . 
18th—E. and. W. l4th st., East River, E. and W. 


Cottage pl., 


26th st., 6th a 
19th—E. and. W. 86th at., East River, E. and W. 
s00 st., 6th ave. 
Su 20th—W. 40th st., 6th ave., W. 26th st., North 
ver. 
21st—E. us. W. 40th st., East River, E. and W. 
26th st., 6th av 
22d0—W. Sóth st., 6th ave., 40th st., North River. 


23d—That portion of the city between the Har- 
lem, Bronx and East Rivers, L. I. Sound and 24th 


Ward. 
24th—Yonkers and Mount Vernon, L. I. Sound, 


East River and 23d Ward, Bronx and Hudson Rivers 
ASSEMBLY AND ALDERMANIC DISTRICTS. 


The Assembly and Aldermanic districts from the. 


1st to 20th, inclusive, have the same boundaries. 

1st—Canal, Hudson, Dominick, Varick, Broome, 
Sullivan, Spring. B’way, Fulton, William, Wall, 
B’way, Whitehall st., Hudson River; also Governors, 
Bedloe and Ellis Islands. 15 dists. 

2d—Canal, Bowery, Division, Market, Monroe, 
Catharine, East River, Whitehall, B’way, Wall, 
William, Fulton, B’way. 20 dists. 


3d—Barrow, Hudson, Grove, Bleecker, Cornelia, 
6th ave., W. 3d, B'way, Spring, Sullivan, Broome, 
MA Dominick, Hudson, Canal sts., Hudson River. 
S 
4th—Jackson st., East River, Catharine, Monroe, 
Market, Division, Grand sts. "d dists. 
13th st., Tth ave., 1 st.. 6th ave., 


14th st., 3d ave. W. 4th, Bway, W . 8d st., 6th 
ave., Cornelia, Bleecker, Grove sts., Hudson st., Ho- 
ratio st. 23 dists. 

6th—E. 4th st., 3d ave., St. Mark's pl.. 2d ave., 
2d st., 1st ave., Houston, "Eldridge, Stanton, Chrys- 
Ke Division sts., Bowery, Canal st., B’way. 24 

ists 

Tth—W. 20th st., 8th ave., 19th st., Tth ave., W. 
13th st., 8th ave., Hudson, Barrow, West, W. 11th, 
. Worth River. 23 dists. 

8th—Stanton, Eldridge, E. Houston. Ludlow, 
Broome, Norfolk, Division, Chrystie sts. 15 dists. 

9th—W. 30th st., Tth ave., W. 19th st., 8th ave., 
W. 20th st., Hudson River. 25 dists. 

10th—St. Mark's pl. Ave. A, 7th.st, Ave. B, 
Clinton, Rivington, Norfolk, Broome, Ludlow, E. 
Houston st., 1st ave., 2d st., '2d ave. 22 dists. 

11th—W. 36th st., 10th ave., W. 88th st., Sth 
ave., W. 37th st., 7th ave., W. 30th st., Hudson 
River. 21 dists. 

12th—Rivington, Cannon, Stanton sts., Bast River, 
Jackson, Grand, Division, Norfolk sts. i6 dists. 

13th—W. 46th st., 10th ave., W. 48d st., Sth ave., 
NE 40th st., 7th ave., W. 37th 'st., 8th ave., W. 38th 

, 10th ave., W. 36th st., Hudson River. 18 dists. 

"14th—E. 14th st., East River, E. 11th st., Ave. 
a m Tth st., Ave. AG St. Mark's pl, 3d ave. 23 
dists. 
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ave., E. and W.' 


15th—W. 49th st., 10th ave., W. 50th st., 9th 
ave., Ww. 53d st., 8th ave., W. 43d st., 10th ave., W. 
46th’ st., - Hudson River. 22 dists. 


16th—7th st., Ave. C, E. 11th st., East River, 
Stanton, Cannon, B. 


Rivington, Clinton sts., Ave. 
19 dists. 


17th—W. 60th st., 9th ave., W. 61st st., Sth ave., 
W. 53d st., 9th ave., 'W. 50th st., 10th ave., W. 49th 
st., Hudson River. 20 dists. 
'18th—E. 19th st. .,, 9d ave., E. 23d st., 2d ave., E. 
25th st., 1st ave., E. 26th st., East River, E. 14th 
St., Irving l 23 diste. 

19th— 89th st., Amsterdam ave., W. 86th st., 
Columbus ave., W. 8lst st., 8th ave., W. 61st st., 
Columbus ave., W. , North River. 32 dists. 

20th—E. 39th st., 3d ave., E. 37th st., 2d ave., 
E. 38th st., East River, E. 26th st., lst ave., E. 25th 
st., 2d avé., E. 23d st., Lexington ave. 23 dists. 

"2Qist Assem.—W. 119th st., B'way, W. 120th st., 
7th ave., W. 110th st., the transverse road across 
Central Park at 97th st. to 8th ave., W. Sist st., 
Columbus ave., W. 86th st., Amsterdam ave., W. 
89th ət., Hudson River. 48 dists. 

21st Ald.—Comprises that portion of the 21st As- 
sem. ‘Dist. lying south of a line from Hudson River 
through W. 101st st., Amsterdam ave., W. 102d st., 
Central Park W., W. 97t 
to oth ave. 

22d Ald.—Comprises all that portion of the 21st 
Assem. Dist. lying north of the 21st Ald. Dist. 

22d Assem., 23d Ald.—E. 53d st., 3d ave., E. 52d 
st., East River, E. 38th st., 2d ave., E. 37th st., 3d 
ave., E. 39th st., Lexington ave. 23 dists. 

99d Assem.— Harlem River, 5th ave., W. 134th 
st., Sth ave., W. 120th st., Boulevard (11th ave.), 
W. 119th st., Hudson River. dists. 

24th Ald. “Comprises that portion of 23d Assem- 
Dist. south of a line drawn from the Hudson River 
through W. 143d st. to 7th ave. to Harlem River, 
to 5th ave. 

25th Ald.—Comprises that portion of 23d Assem. 
Dist. lying north of the 24th Dist. 

h Assem., 26th Ald. a Un st., 3d ave., E. 

E. 65th st., East River, E. 52d st., 3d ave., E. 53d 
dl DP Lexington ave., including Blackwells Island. 22 
25th Assem., 27th Ald.—E. 86th st., Lexington 


ave., E. 28d st., 3d ave., E. 19th st., Irving pl, W. 
14th st., 6th ave., W. 15th st., 7th ave. 25 dists. 

26th’ Assem., 28th Ald.—E. 75th st., 3d ave., E. 
76th st., Bast River, E. 65th st., 3d ave., E. 64th 
et., Lexington ave. 19 dists 

"27th Assem., 29th Ald. "Ww. 58d st., 5th ave., E. 
54th st., Lexington ave., Ls 36th st., 'Tth ave., W. 
40th st., 8th ave. 23 dist 

28th Assem., 30th Ald, —E. 84th st., 2d ave., E. 
83d st., East River, E. 76th st., Bd ave., E. 75th st., 
Lexington ave. 22 dists. 

29th Assem., 31st Ald.—W. 97th st., 5th ave., E. 
96th st., Lexington ave., E. 34th st., 5th ave., W. 
53d st., 8th ave. 29 dists. 

30th Assem., 32d Ald.—E, 92d st., 3d ave., E. 
94th st., East River, E. 83d st., 2d ave., E. Sith st., 
Lexington ave. 26 dlsts. 

31st Assem.—W. 134th st., 5th ave., W. 129th 
st., Park ave., iv: 110th st., Tth ave. ., W. 120th st., 


8th ave. 42 dists 

32d Assem., 35th Ald.—E. 110th st., Madison ave., 
E. 108th st., "East River, E. 94th st., 3d ave., 
92d st., Lexington eR E. 96th st., 5th ave. and 
Wards Island. 27 dists. 

33d Ald.—That part of the S1st Assem. Dist. ly- 
ing south of a line drawn from 8th ave. and W. 122d 
st. to Lenox ave. W. 126th st., E. 126th st., to 
Park ave 

34th Ald.—That part of the 81st Assem. Dist. 


dying north of the 33d Ald. Dist. 
33d Assem., 36th Ald.—E. 119th et, Harlem 
River, E. 108th st. , Madison ave, E. 110th st., Park 


Randalls Island. 22 dists. 
34th Assem.—Hatlem River, E. 119th st., Park 
ave., E. 129th st., 5th ave., and block generally north 
of Harlem River and south of 149th st. 43 dists. 
35th Assem.—E. 149th st., Bronx River, the city’s 
old northern boundary line, Hudson River. 57 dists. 
37th Ald.—That portion of the.34th Assem. Dist. 
south of Harlem River. 
88th Ald.—That portion of the 34th Assem. Dist. 
Do of Harlem River, including North Brother 
Island. e 
39th Ald.—Part of 35th Assem. Dist., bounded on 
north by St. Paul's pl, from Webster to Fulton 
ave.; on south by E. 146tb st., from Park to 3d ave., 
to E. 149th st., to Beach ave.: on west by Park 
ave., from E . 146th st. tà E. 150th st., Morris ave., 


ave., 


hb st., across Central Park: 
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Park ave., Webster ave., St. Paul's pl.; on east by 
Beach ave., from E. 149th st. to Westchester ave., 
Union ave., E. 161st st., Eagle ave.. E. 163d st., 3d 


ave., Franklin ave., Fulton ave. to St. Paul's pl. 

40th Ald.—Part of 35th Assem. Dist. bounded on 
north by boundary line of 23d and 24th Wards, from 
Fulton ave. to Bronx River; on south by E. 149th 
st., from Beach ave. to L. I. Sound, to Bronx River; 
on west by Beach ave., from E. 149th st. to West- 
chester ave., to Union ave., E. 161st st., Eagle ave., 
E. 163d st., 3d ave., Franklin ave., Fulton ave., St. 
Paul's pl, or boundary line of 23d and 24th Wards; 
on east by Bronx River, from L. I. Sound to bound- 
ary line of 28d and 24th Wards. 

41st Ald.—Part of 35th Assem. Dist. bounded on 
north by southern boundary line of the 42d and 43d 
Elect. Dists., from Hudson River to Jerome ave.; on 
south by E. 149th st., from Harlem River to Park 
ave., to E. 150th st., to Morris ave.; on west by 
Harlem River, from E. 149th st. to Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, to Harlem River, to Hudson River, to south- 
erh boundary line of 42d Elect. Dist.; on east by 
Park ave. from E. 149th st. to E. 150th st., Park 
ave., Webster ave., St. Paul's pl., 3d ave., 175th st., 
Bathgate ave., E. 175th st., Park ave., Webster ave., 
E. 2)00th st., Jerome ave., to southern boundary line 
of 43d Elect. Dist. 

42d -Ald.—Part of the 35th Assem. Dist. bounded 
on north by N. Y. city line, from Hudson River to 
Bronx River; on south by southern boundary line of 
42d and 43d Elect. Dists., from Hudson River to 
Jerome ave., and boundary line of 23d and 24th 
Wards, from 3d ave. to Bronx .River; on west by 
Hudson River, from southern boundary line of 42d 
Elect. Dist. to city line, and by 3d ave., from 23d 
to 24th Ward boundary line to E. 175th st., to Bath- 
ate ave., E. 177th st., Park ave., Webster ave., E. 
OOth st., Jerome ave., to southern boundary of 43d 
Elect. Dist.; on east by Bronx River, from line of 
23d and 24th Wiards to city line. 


THE BRONX—ANNEXED DISTRICT. 

1st—Comprises part of city annexed in 1895 from 
town of East Chester, north of 15th ave. and ‘west of 
Hutchinson's River, and a portion of Westchester 
County. Beginnnig at Intersection of northern line 
of city of New York and the Bronx River, easterly 
along said line to Hutchinson's River, southerly 
along Hutchinson’s River, westerly along Givan’s 
Creek, Black Dog Creek, through centre of Schief- 
felin estate to 15th ave. . to Bronx River, northerly 
along Bronx River to New York City line, the 9th 
and 10th Elect. Dists of the annexed district. 

2d—Comprises the portions of the towns of Pel- 
ham and Westchester annexed to the city of New 
York in 1895; also a part ef Westchester County. 
Beginning at 15th ave. and Bronx River, easterly 
along 15th ave., through the centre of the Schief- 
felin estate, to Black Dog Creek and Givan's Creek, 
to Hutchinson's River. northerly to annexation line, 
easterly to Long Island Sound, southerly and west- 
erly along L. Sound, Pelham Bay, East Chester 
Bay and East River. to Bronx ‘River, northerly along 
‘Bronx River to 15th ave., including the islands of 
Goose, Hunters, Peal’s, The Twins, High, Hart and 
City. The Lat to the Sth Elect. Dists., inclusive, 
and 11th of the annexed district. 

43d Ald.—Bart of annexed district bounded on 
north by old Boston Post road, from Bronx River to 
Fordham and Pelham aves., to Westchester Creek, 
to Givan’s Creek, to Hutchinson’s River, to city line, 
to L. I. Sound; on south by L. I. Sound; on west by 
‘Bronx River, from old Boston Post road to L. I. 
Sound; on east by L. I. Sound, including islands 
within city boundary. 

44th  Ald.—Part of annexed district, bounded 
north by city line, on south by old Boston Post road, 
from Bronx River to Fordbam and Pelham aves., to 
Westchester Creek; on west by Bronx River, from 
old Boston Post road to city line; on east by West- 
chester Creek, Givan’s Creek and Hutchinson's River 
to city line. 

SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 

10th—1st, 2d, 4th Assembly Dists. 11th—6th, 
Sth, 10th Assembly Dists. 12th—12th, 14th, 16th 
Assembly Dists. 13th—3d, 5th. 7th Assembly Dists. 
14th—1Sth, 20th, 22d Assembly Dists.  15th—25th, 
27th, 29th Assembly Dists. 16th—9th, 11th, 13th 
Assembly Dists. 17th—15th, 17th, 19th Assembly 
Dists. 18th—24th, 26th, 28th Assembly Dists. 19th— 
21st. 23d, 31st Assembly Dists. 20th—30th, 82d, 33d 
Assembly Dists; 21st—34th, 35th Assembly Dists. 
22d—Annexed District and Westchester County. 


MUNICIPAL COURT DISTRICTS. 
Manhattan.—1st—Half of the 1st, 3d, 5th and 8th 
Wards. 2ist—half of the lst. 2d, 4th, 6th and 14th 
Wards. 3d—9th and d3th Wards. 4th—10tb and 
17th Wards. 5Sth—7th, 11th and 13th Wards. 6th— 
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18th and 21st Wards. "7th—19th Ward.  Sth—16th 
and 20th Wards. 


9th—12th Ward. 10th—22d Ward. 
11th—12th Ward. 


Bronx.—1st—That part of borough east of Bronx 
River; 2d, that part of the borough lying between 
the Bronx and Harlem Rivers. 

BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 

"SWards.—1st— Atlantic ave. and East River, to 
Fulton st., Court square and Boerum place, Atlantic 
ave., to place of beginning. 

2d—Fulton st. and East River. to Bridge st., 
Sands to Fulton st., to place of beginning. 

3d—Bergen and Court sts., to Atlantic ave., to 
(Boerum place, Court square, Fulton st., Flatbush 
and 4th aves., to Bergen st., to place of beginning. 

4th—Bridge and Fulton sts., to.Sands, to Bridge 
st., to place of beginning. 


5th—Johnson and Bridge sts., to East River, to 
Navy Yard and Navy st., to Johnson st., to place of 
beginning. 

6th—Hamilton ave. and East River, to Atlantic 


ave., to Court st., 4th price: Henry st. and Coles st., 
to Hamilton ave., to place of beginning. 

7th—Atlantic and Washington aves., to Flushing 
ave., Bedford ave., Brevoont place and Franklin 
ave., to Atlantic ave. ., to place of beginning. 

8th—60th st. and New York Bay, along N. Y. 
Bay and Gowanus Bay to Prospect ave., to 6th ave., 
23d st., 7th ave., 20th st., 9th ave., 21st st., 9th 
ave., 20th st., 10th ave. and 22d st.; thence line 
drawn to 60th st., just west of Tth ave.; thence 
through 60th st. to "place of beginning. 

9th—Union st. and 4th ave., to Flatbush ave., to 
Atlantic ave., to Franklin ave., to boundary of 29th 


Ward, to Flatbush ave., to Plaza, Union st., to place 
of beginning. 
10th—4th place, Court st., to Bergen st., 4th ave. 


to 1st st., to Gowanus Canal, to 5th st., 
to place of beginning. 
11th—Fulton and 


to 4th place, 


Bridge sts., to Johnson st., 


Navy st., Flushing and N. Portland aves., through 
Washington Park to S. Portland ave., to Atlantic 
e fue aves., to Fulton st., to place of be- 
ginnin 


12th—Hamilton ave. and Buttermilk Channel, to 
Coles st., to 4th place, 5th st., Gowanus Canal, Go- 
wanus Bay, N. Y. Bay and Buttermilk Channel, to 
place of beginning. 

13th ivision ave. and 'East River, to Grand st., 
to Rodney, to Division ave., to place o fbeginning. 

14th—Grand st. and East River, to N. 13th st., 


to Kent ave., N. 14th st., Driggs ave., Union ave., N. 


2d st. to Rodney st., to Grand st., 'to place of be- 
glnning. 

15th—S. 2d and Rodney sts., to N. 2d st., to 
Union ave., Driggs, Van Pelt, Leonard st., Richard- 


son, Humboldt, N. 2d sts., Bushwick ave., "Ten Eyck 
st., to S. 2d st.. to place of beginning. 
16th—Broadway and Rodney st., to S. 2d, to 
Union ave., Ten Eyck st., Bushwick. ave., Bushwick 
place, Bushwick and Flushing aves., to Broadway, 


to place of beginning. 

1l7th—N. 13th st. and East River, to Newtown 
Creek, to Meeker ave., to Richardson st., Leonard 
st., Van Pelt Bros Driggs ave., N. 14th st. and 
Kent ave., to N. 13th st., to place of beginning. 

18th—F lushing and Bushwick aves., to Bushwick 
place, to Bushwick ave., N. 2d st., 'Humboldt st., 
Richardson st., to Ewen st. and Meeker ave. vi along 
Meeker ave. to Newtown Creek, a portion of line of 
urne County to Flushing ave., to place of begin- 
nin 

Í9th—Flushing and Washington aves., to Walla- 
bout Canal, to Division ave., Rodney st.. S. 9th st. 
and Broadway, to Flushing ave., to place of be- 
ginning. 

20th —Atlantle and S. Portland aves. through 
Washington Park to N. Portland ave., U. S. Navy 
Yard, to Wallabout Canal and Washington ave., to 
Atlantic ave., to place of beginning. 

21st—Lafayette and Bedford aves., to Flushing 
ave., to Broadway, to Lafayette ave., to place of be- 


ginning. 

22d—23d st. and 6th ave., to Prospect ave., to 
Gowanus Bay, Gowanus Canal, 2d ave., 1st st., 4th 
ave., Union st. and Prospect Park. to boundary line 


of 29th Ward, to 22d st., 10th ave., 20th st., 9th ave. 


and 21st st., through the block to 20th st., 7th ave., 
23d st., to place of beginning. 

23d—Atlantic and Franklin aves., to Brevoort 
place, to Bedford ave.. Lafayette ave., ¡Reid ave.. 
Fulton st., Utica ave., to Atlantic ave., to place of 
beginning. 

24th—29th Ward boundary line and Franklin 
ave., to Atlantic ave., to boundary line of 26th 


Ward, along boundary lines of 28th and 29th Wards 


to place of be inning. 
Sth—Atlantic and. Utica aves. to Fulton st., to 
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Reid ave., Lafayette ave., Broadway to boundary 
ine of 26th Ward, Atlantic ave., to place of begin- 
ning. 
26th—Fresh Creek and Jamaica Bay, along Fresh 
Creek to boundary line of 32d Ward, boundary line 
of 29th Ward, and boundary line of city to boundary 
line of Newtown, and boundary line of Jamaica to 
Jamaiea Bay, to place of beginning. 
21th—Broadway and Flushing ave., to boundary 
lne of Queens County, to Stockholm st., Bushwick 
ave., Kosciusko st., to Broadway, to place of begin- 


ning. 

SStn—Broadway and Kosciusko st., to Bushwick 
ave., to Stockholm st., boundary dine of Queens 
County and 26th Ward, to Broadway, to place of 
deginning. 

29th—Foster and Gravesend aves., to Franklin 
ave,. to 45th st., 17th ave., 44th st., 16th ave., 43d 
st., 15th ave., 42d st.. 14th ave., 41st st., 13th ave., 
40th st., 12th ave., 39th st., 10th ave., 37th st., Fort 
Hamilton ave., Gravesend ave., boundary line of 22d 
Ward, Coney Island ave., Ocean Parkway,. Ocean 
ave., Flatbush ave., boundary line of On, 24th, 
26th. 32d and 30th Wards, to Foster ave., to place 
of beginning. 

30th—23d ave. and Gravesend Bay, along Graves- 
end and N. Y. Bays to 60th st., to boundary line of 
8th Ward, 9th ave., 37th st., 10th ave., 39th st., 
12th ave., 40th st., 13th ave., 4lst st., 14th ave., 
42d st., 15th ave., 43d st., 16th ave., 44th st., 17th 
ave., 45th st., Franklin ave., Gravesend ave., Foster 
ave. and boundary line from E. "7th st. to E.' 14th 
St. and Avenue G, Coney Island ave., Avenue H, 
Ocean Parkway, Avenue J, Gravesend ave., Avenue 
E. 22d ave., 7Sth st., 23d ave., to place of begin- 
ning. l 

Slst—23d ave. and Gravesend Bay, to 78th st., 
to 22d ave., Avenue K, Gravesend ave., Avenue J, 


Ocean Parkway, Avenue H, Coney Island avenue, Ave-. 


nue G, boundary line from B. 14th st. to E. 17th st. 
and Foster ave., along 32d Ward boundary line to 
Mill Creek, Garrison’s Creek, Atlantic Ocean to 
Gravesend Bay, to place of beginning. 

32d—Gerritsen's Creek and Atlantic Ocean, along 
Gerritsen's Creek, to Mill Creek, to boundary line of 
31st Ward, to Fresh Creek, to Jamaica Bay, to At- 
lantic Ocean, to place of beginning. 

Brooklyn is bounded on the north by the East 
River, Newtown Creek and boundary line of New- 
town, on the west by East River and New. York 
Bay, on the south by Gravesend. Bay and Atlantic 
Ocean, on the east by Jamaica Bay and the boundary 
line of the town of Jamaica. 


ASSEMBLY AND ALDERMANIO: DISTRICTS. 


lst Assem., 45th Ald.—Beginning at boundary 
line of Kings County and Atlantic ave., Henry st., 
Amity st., Court st., Bergen st., 4th ave., Flatbush 
ave., Fulton st, Hicks st., Poplar st., Willow st., 
Middagh st., Columbia Heights, Doughty st.. Fur- 
man st., Fulton st., river, to point of beginning. 22 


dists. 

2d Assem., 46th Ald.—Beginning at Fast River 
and Fulton st., to Furman st., Doughty st., Colum- 
bia Heights, Middagh st., Willow st., Poplar st., 
Hicks st., Fulton st., Bridge st., Johnson st.. Navy 
dx Navy Yard, East River, to place of beginning. 
2 dists. 

3d Assem., 47th Ald.—East River and Atlantic 
ave., to Henry st., Amity st., Court st., 4th place, 
Coles st., Hamilton ave., Last 'River, to place of 
beginning. 18 dists. 

4th Assem., 48th Ald.—East River and Division 
ave. to Lee ave., Rodney st., Bedford ave., Flush- 
ing ave., Sandford st., Park ave.. Nostrand ave., 
Myrile ave.. Bedford ave., Brevoort place, Franklin 
ave., Atlantic age, Washington ave., Wallabout 
Canal, river, to place of beginning. 29 dists. 

5th Assem., 49th Ald.—East River and Grand st., 


to Rodney st., Broadway, Flushing ave., Bedford 
ave., Rodney st., Lee ave., Division ave., East 
River, to place of beginning. 25 dists. 


6th Assem., 50th Ald.—Lafayette ave. and Broad- 
way. to Flushing ave., Sanford st., Park ave., Nos- 
trand ave., Myrtle ave., Bedford ave., Lafayette ave., 
to place of beginning. 23 dists. 
7th Assem.—Gowanus Canal and 19th st., to 3d 
ave. 20th st., 6th ave., 23d st., "th ave., 20th st., 
to a point distant 100 feet northwesterly from cor- 
ner of 20th st. and 9th ave.; thence southwesterly 
on a line parallel with and distant 100 feet from 
the westerly side of 9th ave. to 21st st., 9th ave., 
20th st., 10th ave., 22d st., boundary line of 29th 
Ward, to boundary line of 30th Ward; thence along 
the boundary line separating the 31st and 32d Wards, 
continuing along the southerly boundary line of 
Kings County to the place of beginning. 35 dists. 
51st Ald.—' That portion of Sth Ward in the 7th 


assem. Dist, N. Y., and Gowanus Bay, 10th et., 3d 
ave., 20th st., 6th ave., around Greenwood Cemetery 
to 9th ave.; thence line drawn to’ 60th st., between 
6th and 7th aves., along 60th st., to N. Y. Bay. 

8th Assem., 53d Ald.—Court st. and 1st pl, to 
Smith st., 2d st., Bond st., 1st st., Gowanus Canal, 
Lat st., 4th ave., Bergen st., Court st., to place of 
beginning. 16 dists. i 

52d Ald.—Comprises the 30th and 31st Wards. 
(See Ward Boundaries.) 

9th Assem., 54th Ald.—Court st. and ist pl, to 
Smith st., 2d st., Bond st., 1st st., 2d ave., Gowanus 
Canal, to Prospect ave., 6th ave., 20th st., 3d ave., 
19th st., Gowanus Canal, Gowanus Bay, East River, 
Flamilton ave., Coles st., Henry st., 4th place, Court 
st., to place of beginning. 18 dists. 

10th Assem., 55th Ald.—East River and Washing- 
ton ave., to Atlantic ave., S. Portland ave., Fulton 
st., Fort Greene place, De Kalb aye., Rockwell place, 
Flatbush ave., Fulton st,, Bridge st., Johnson st., 
Navy st., Navy Yard, East River, to place’ of be- 


ginning. 25 dists. 

llth Assem., 56th Ald.—PFranklin and Atlantic 
aves., to S. Portland ave., Fulton st., Fort Greene 
place, DeKalb ave., Rockwell place, Flatbush ave., 
4th ave., Garfield place, 7th ave., Carroll st.. 9th 
ave., Flatbush ave., boundary line of 29th Ward, 
Franklin ave., to place of beginning. 26 dists. 

12th Assem., 57th Ald.—Gowanus ‘Canal and 
Prospect ave., to 6th ave., 23d st., 7th ave., 20th st., 
to a point 100 feet northwesterly from corner of 
20th st., and 9th ave.; thence southwesterly on a 
line parallel with and distant 100 feet from the 
westerly side of 9th ave. to 22d st., to 9th ave., 
20th st.. 10th ave., 22d st., boundary line of 29th 
Ward, Flatbush ave., to a polnt on Plaza opposite 
9th ave., Carroll st., 7th ave.. Garfleld place, 4th 
ave., 1st st., 2d ave., Gowanus Canal, to place of be- 
ginning. 28 dists. 

13th Assem., 58th Ald.—Ten Eyck st and Bush- 
wick ave. to N. 2d st., Humboldt st., Richardson st.; 
Meeker ave., Kings County boundary line, Vail st., 
Calyer st., Oakland st., Greenpoint ave., Manhattan 
ave. Kent st., Franklin st, Noble st., Manhattan 
ave. Norman ave. Wythe ave. and N. 14th at: 
thenee southeasterly to Union ave., Grand st., Hooper 
st., easterly along S. lst and Maujer sts. to Leonard 
st., Ten Eyck st., to place of beginning. 27 dists. 

dth Assem., 59th Ald.—Kast River and Grand 
st., to Havemeyer st., N. 2d st., Marcy ave., Ainslie 
st., Rodney st., Metropolitan ave., Union ave., 
Driggs ave., N. 14th st., Wythe ave. and Norman 
ave., to Manhattan ave., Noble st., Franklin: st., 
Kent st., Manhattan ave.. Greenpoint ave., Oakland 
st., Calyer st., Vail st., Kings County boundary line, 


East River, to place of beginning. diets. 
15th Assem., 60th Ald.—Broadway, Flushing ave., 
Bushwick ave., Ten Eyck st., Leonard st., aujer 


St., Hooper st., Grand st., Union ave., Metropolltan 
ave., Rodney st., Ainslie st., Marcy ave., Metropoli- 
tan ave., Havemeyer st., Grand st., Rodney et, to 
Broadway, to place of beginning. 20 dists. ` 

16th Assem., 61st Ald.—Lafayette ave. to Broad- 


way, boundary line of 26th Ward, Atlantic ave., 
Schenectady ave., Fulton st., Stuyvesant ave., to 
Lafayette ave., to the place of beginning.  26-dists. 


17th Assem., 62d Ald.—Lafayette and Stuyvesant 
aves. to Bainbridge st., Sumner ave., McDonough 


st., Tompkins ave.. Fulton st., New York ave., Art" 


lantie ave., Franklin ave., Brevoort place, Bedford 
ave., Lafayette ave., to place of beginning. . 25 disis. 

18th Assem., 83d Ald.—Atlantic ave., from Frank- 
lin ave. to New York ave., Fulton st., Tompkins 
ave., McDonough st., Sumner ave., Bainbridge st., 
Stuyvesant ave., Fulton st:, Schenectady ave., Atlan- 
tic ave., boundary line of 26th Ward, boundary line 
of 29th Ward, boundary line of 32d Ward. along 
boundary line of said 32d Ward separating the 26th 
and 32d Wards, continuing the said line in all di- 
reetions along boundary line of Kings County former 
by or on the waters of Jamaica Bay and Atlantic 
Ocean, to boundary line separating 29th and 31st 
Wards; thence along said boundary line to boundary 
line separating 29th and 30th Wards; thence along 
boundary line of 29th Ward to Franklin ave., ty 
place of beginning. 33 dists. 

19th Assem.. 64th Ald.—Meeker ave., from Rich- 
ardson st. to Kings County boundary line, to Jeffer- 
son *st., Evergreen ave., Troutman st., Central ave., 
Cedar, st., Beaver st., Lafayette ave., Broadway, 
Flushing ave., Bushwick ave., Metropolitan ave., 
Humboldt st., Richardson st., to place of beginning. 
21 dists. 

20th Assem., 65th Ald.—Broadway and Cooper 
ave., to Evergreen ave., Hancock st., Central ave., 
Linden st.. Knickerbocker ave., Putnam ave., to 


boundary line of Queens County, Jefferson st., Ever- 
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Cedar st., 


green ave., Troutman st., Central ave., 
to place 


Bushwick ave., Lafayette ave., Broadway, 
of beginning. 30 dists. l 

21st Assem., 66th Ald.—Broadway and Cooper 
ave., to Evergreen ave., Hancock st., Central ave., 
Linden st., Knickerbocker ave., Putnam ave., to 
boundary line of Queens County; southeasterly and 
southerly along said boundary line, and along south- 
erly boundary line of 26th Ward to boundary line 
of 32d Ward, to junction of boundary line of 29th 
Ward, along said boundary line to intersection of 
Broadway, to place of beginning. 33 dists. 

'TDtal election districts, 520. 


SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 
3d—1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th Wards. 4th— 
Tth, 13th, 19th and Siet Wards. 5th—Sth, 10th, 
12th, 30th and 31st Wards. 6th—9th, 11th, 20th 
and 22d Wards.  7th—14th, 15th, 16th and 17th 
Wards. S8th—23d, 24th, 25th, 29th and 32d Wards. 
9th—18th, 26th, 27th and 28th Wards. 


MUNICIPAL COURT DISTRICTS. 
dst—1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 10th and 12th 
Wards. 2d—7th, Sth, 9th, 11th, 20th, 21st, 22d and 


23d Wards. 3d—13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th 
and 19th Wards. 4th—24th, 25th, 26th, 27th and 
28th Wards. dth—29th, 30th, 31st and 32d Wards. 


BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 

Wards.—1st—Comprises former town of Castle- 
ton. Beginning at east side of Palmer’s Run, at Kill 
von Kull; easterly along Kill von Kull to N. Y. Bay; 
southerly to Richmond turnpike; along Richmond 
turnpike to intersection of Willow Brook road; 
northerly to Old Watchogue road; easterly to Palm- 
er’s Run; northerly to Kill von Kull. 

2d—Comprises former town of Middletown. Be- 
ginning at intersection. of Willow Brook road and 
Richmond turnpike; easterly and northerly to N. Y. 
Bay; southerly to Vanderbilt ave.; southwesterly to 
Richmond road, to Egbert ave.; westerly to Rock- 
land ave., Manor road, Gun Factory road and Willow 
Brook road to Richmond turnpike. 

3d—Comprises former town of Northfield.  Be- 
ginning at junction of Staten Island Sound and 
Newark Bay; along Newark Bay and Kill von Kull 
to mouth of Palmer's Hun; southerly to Old Wat- 
ehogue road; wesieriy to Willow Brook road; south- 
erly to Rockland ave. and Egbert ave. to Richmond 
road; westerly to Staten Island Sound; northerly to 
Newark Bay. 

4th—Comprises former town of Southfield. Be- 
ginning at Fresh Kills Creek and Gifford’s lane; 
along creek to Stapleton ave. and Richmond road; 
along Riehmond road to Vanderbilt ave., to N. Y. 
Bay; southeasterly and southwesterly to westerly 
boundary of Southfield Park; northerly to Amboy 
ou northeasterly to Gifford’s lane, to Fresh Kills 
reek, 

oóth—Comprises former town of Westfield. Be- 
ginning at mouth of 'Main or Fresh Kills Creek, 
Staten Island Sound; easterly to Gifford’s lane; 
southerly to Amboy road to westerly boundary of 
Southfield Park, to N. YX. Bay; southwesterly to 
Staten Island Sound; northeasterly to mouth of Main 
or Fresh Kills Creek. 


ALDERMANIC DISTRICTS. 
71st—Territory comprised in 1st Ward; 
and 4th Wards; 73d—3d and Sth Wards. 


ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS. 
The County of Richmond constitutes one Assem- 


bly district. 
SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 
Richmond County and Suffolk County constitute 
the First Senatorial District of New York State. 


MUNICIPAL COURT DISTRICTS. 
1st—1st and 3d Wards (Castleton and Northfield). 
2d—2d, 4th and 5th Wards (Middletown, Southfield, 


Westfield). 
BOROUGH OF QUEENS. 

Wards.—1st—Former Long Island City. Be- 
ginning at Newtown Creek and East River; north- 
easterly to Lawrence Point; southeasterly along 
East River to Old Bowery Bay road; southwesterly 
to Newtown road, Calvary Cemetery road and Brad- 
ley ave., to Newtown Creek, to East River. 

2d—Comprises the former town of Newtown. Be- 
ginning at Newtown Creek and Bradley ave.: north- 
easterly along Bradley ave. and Calvary Cemetery 
road to Newtown road and Bowery bay road to Bow- 
ery Bay; southerly along Bowery Bay and Flushing 
Bay to Flushing Creek; westerly from intersection 
of Union turnpike and Flushing Creek to Newtown 
road and Long Island R. R.: thence to Terrace ave., 


72d—2d 


Dexter Park. to Miller place and Crosby ave.; west 
from intersection of Miller place and Crosby ave.; 
northwesterly 
Creek, 


to old Flushing road and Newtown 
to Calvary Cemetery road and Bradley ave. 


8d—Comprises former town of Flushing.  Begin- 
ning at Flushing Bay and East River; easterly along 
East River, Powell's Cove, Whitestone Bay, Little ; 
Bay and Little Neck Bay, to Old House road; south- 
easterly and southerly to a point one mile east on 
Lawrence ave., from Little Neck road; thence to in- 
tersection of Tulip ave. and Jericho turnpike; west- 
erly from Tulip ave. and Jericho turnpike along 
Jericho turnpike and Rocky Hill road to Hillside 
ave.; westerly to Union ave. and Flushing Creek; 
ed along said creek and Flushing Bay to East 

ver. 

4th—Comprises former town of Jamaica. Begin- 
ning at easterly boundary of 26th Ward, Brooklyn, 
and Terrace ave., Dexter Park; easterly to Newtown 
road, to Flushing Creek and Union ave., to Rocky 
Hil road and Hillside ave., to Jericho turnplke, to 
Tulip ave.; southerly to Ocean ave. and Rosedale | 
ave., to mouth of Mott Creek; westerly through cen- 
tre of Beach Channel to easterly line of 26th Ward, ; 


Brooklyn; northerly by easterly boundary line of 
zm Ward, Brooklyn, to Terrace ave. and Dexter : 
ark. 


5th—Comprises that part of town of Hempstead | 
embraced in Borough of Queens. Beginning at Rock- | 
away Inlet and boundary of 26th Ward, Brooklyn; | 
easterly through center of Beach Channel and Nig- | 
ger Bar Channel to McNeil ave., easterly boundary 
of village of Far Rockaway; southerly along Me- 
Neil ave. to Bay View ave., to Bannister Creek in 
Rockaway Inlet, to Atlantic Ocean; westerly to east- 
erly line of 26th Ward, Brooklyn. 
ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS. 
| 
| 
| 
t 
1 
| 
| 
| 


1st—1st and 2d Wards. 2d—3d and 4th Wards. 
3d—ó5th Ward and Nassau County. 


ALDERMANIC DISTRICTS. 
6:th—dst Ward. 68th—2d Ward. 
Ward. 7Oth—tth and 5th Wards. 


SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 
Queens and Nassau counties constitute the Second 
Senatorial District of New York State. 


MUNICIPAL COURT DISTRICTS. 
1st—1st Ward (L. I. City). 2d—2d and 3d | 
Wards (Newtown and Flushing). 3d—4th and ti 
Wards (Jamaica and Hempstead). 


LOCAL IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS. 

The charter of 1901 divides Greater New York | 
into twenty-five districts for the purposes of home | 
rule and local improvements. They are as follows: | 

First District, which consists of the County of | 
Richmond, and is called Staten Island. ; 

Second District, which consists of Wards 1 and 2 : 
of the Borough of Queens, and is called Newtown. | 

Third District, which consists of Wards 3, 4 and |; 
5 of the Borough of Queens, and is called Jamaica. 

Fourth District, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the Third Senatorial District of New 
York, and is called The Heights. 

Fifth District, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the Fourth Senatorial District of New 
York, and is called Bedford. 

Sixth District, which consists of Wards 8, 30 and 
31, of Brooklyn, and is.called Bay Ridge. 

Seventh District, which consists of Wards 10 and 
12, of Brooklyn. and is called Red Hook. 

Eighth District, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the Sixth Senatorial District, and is 
called Prospect Heights. 

Ninth. District, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the Seventh Senatorial District, and is 
ealled Williamsburg. 

Tenth District, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the Eighth Senatorial District, and is 
called Flatbush. ' 

'Eleventh Distriet, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the Ninth Senatorial District, and is 
called Bushwick. 

Twelfth District, which consists of ,the territory 
comprised in the Tenth Senatorial District, and is 
called Bowling Green. 

Thirteenth District, which consists of the terri- 
tory comprised in ,the Eleventh Senatorial District, 
and is called The Bowery. 

Fourteenth District. which consists of the terri- 
tory comprised in the Twelfth Senatorial District. 
and is called Corlears Hook. , 

Fifteenth District, which consists of the territory 
comprised in the €birteenth Senatorial District, and 
is called GreenWich. 

Sixteenth District, which consists, of the territory 
comprised in the Fourteenth Senatorial District, and 
is called Kis Bay. 

Seventeeuth Distriet. which consists of the terri- 
tory comprised in the Fifteenth Senatorlal District, 
and is called Murray Hill. 


69th—3d 
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Eighteenth District, which consists of the terri- third Assembly districts, and is called Washington 
tory comprised in the Sixteenth Senatorial District, Heights. 
and is called Chelsea.» "Fwenty- third District, which consists of the ter- 
Nineteenth Distriet, which consists of the terri- ritory comprised in the Twentieth and that part of 
tory comprised in the Fifteenth and Seventeenth As- the Twenty-first Senatorial District in the Borough 


sembly districts, and is called Hudson. of Manhattan, and is called Harlem. 

Twentieth District, which consists of ,the terri- Twenty- fourth District, which consists of the ter- 
tory comprised in the Eighteenth Senatorial District, ritory comprised in the Twenty- first Senatorial Dis- 
and is called Yorkville. trict in the Borough of The Bronx, west of the 

Twenty-first District, which consists of the ter- Bronx River, and is called Morrisania. 
ritory comprised in the Nineteenth and Twenty-first Twenty-fifth District, which consists of that part 
Assembly districts, and is called Riverside. of the Twenty-second Senatorial District in the city 


Twenty-second District, which consists of the ter- of New York, east of the Bronx River, and is called 
ritory comprised in tbe Thirty-first and Twenty- Chester. 


Banks in Greater Dew York. 


BANKS FOR SAVINGS 


“| No. of 






































Name. | Location. | President. Deposi-| Deposits. | Surplus. maeot 
— ES tors. Int'est. 
K Manhattan and Bronx: 501 Bth Edward V. L 
merican.............. D KEE dwar DE, 5.8751$1,785,939 
Bank for Bav iiigs TETERA 280 4th ave. .......... eee Merritt Trimble........ 149,701 169,078,699] 6, $40, 891 at 
MOWOPY soca de ee C ee 128 Bowery............. W. H. S. Wood......... 140,107 82,966,134 9,427,786 3% 
Broadway AA 4 Park places e va nns Horace F. Hutchinson. 10,077] 7,761,332 567,191 4 
Oidszong!. esaeen 56 Doweryg, eee Henry Hasler.......... 30.828|14,682,897| 1,807,02: 3% 
Dotar eae wars 2808 3d ave. ............. John Haffen........... 15,193| 2,029,750 26,313 3 Y 
Dry Dock. veces 341 Bowery.............. Andrew Mills.......... 65,462/|28,395,441| 2,569,953 315 
Dast River............. 3 Chambers st............ Charles Frazier......... 22,424|19,130,039| 2,556,637 3% 
Emigrant Industrial.... |49 Chambers St........... James McMahon........ 95,847|65,794,491 10, 382, 399 3% 
Empire City........... 231 W. 125th st........... Isaac A. Hopper........ 12,094! 2,002,408 ,061 3% 
Excelsior. ............. 19 W. 23d st.............. William J. Roome...... 12,926| 4,724,459 222,735 3 Ya 
Franklin..... ERA 656 8th ave..............- Archibald Turner....... 37,175/12/893,305 841,901 3% 
German, 157 4th ae, 2. eee Casimir Tag........... 116, 256/55,556,538 4,809,808 3% 
Greenwich............. 246 6th ave............... John H. Rhoades....... 81,688:44,436,155 4,618,595 315 
Harlem bee . [2279 3d ave. .... T Chas. B. Tooker........ 39,068/11,546,221 13,114 4 
Inst'n of Mch. Clerks... re Union square........ se. F. M. Hurlbut......... 13,574; 8,741,352| 1,031,082 315 
LR d A E A W. H. B. Totten....... 23,093|17,448,695 975,318 4 
Italian............... Spring st.............. Jos. N. Francolini...... 4,048 156,152 3,422 4 
Manhattan............ 1644 TOAdWaY.......... . . | Joseph Bird............ 22,119/11,683,593| 1,006,753 SE? 
Metropolitan...........|1 3d ave....... esa vas ees 5 B. Currey........... 16,398|11,777,006 624,351 3% 
New York............. "181 8th ave......... AA Wm. Felsinger......... 30,097|17,436,968| 2,222,641 3% 
North River.......... . [266 W, 34th st............ Samuel D. Styles....... 15,891| 6,283,293 84, 3% 
Seamen’s............ cele Wall Bt. o satan ees Wm | Sturgis........ 89,985|56,695,377| 7,905,899 4 
Union Dime........... 54 W.32dst.............. Chas. E . Sprague....... 80,782/23,412,904| 1,149,766 31% 
United StatoS........»» [606 Madison ae... Constant A. Andrews... 8,557| 1,693,688 3,159 3% 
Washington............ 1939 Broadway..... e... e. | George E. Waldo....... 1,522 196,735 2,917 4 
West Side............. 110 0th ave............... Stephen G. Cook....... 6,814| 1,300,288 39,715 3% 
Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond: 
Brevocrt.. wa e EAR .. 11198 Fulton st............ Charles Cooper......... 5,992| 1,173,715 26,77 31% 
Brooklyn. etn Pierrepont and Clinton sts. .| Bryan H. Smith........ 62,647|37,229,352 5,723,531 31% 
Bushwick.......... .|726 Grand st............. John Davies........... 7,995| 2,736,587 87,22 315 
A in re S 4th and Flatbush aves..... Remsen Rushmore...... 5,501| 1,304,256 41,894 815 
SE Pontii rcx College Point............. Geo. L. Gillette. ....... 2,144| 779,013 96,890'3 12 A 
Dime. isse rr e 32 Court St............... James E. Dean......... 64,097|27,185,040| 2,197,776 3% 
Dime of Williamsburg... |52 Broadway.............. John Mollenhauer...... 9.933 4,618,304 30,399 815 
East Brooklyn.......... 643 Myrtle ave............ Darwin R. Jumes....... 12,229| 4,105,537 303,468 34M 
Eastern District........ 1032 Gates ave. ........... Lewis E. Meeker........ 5,999] 1,054,853 2,64 4 
East New York......... 2644 Atlantic ave......... Fred'k Middendorf...... 5,184) 1,419,309 141,880|315.4 
German............... | Broadway and Boerum st...|Charles Naeher......... 22,128| 6,985,648 459,675 314 
GermaniA........o.o.o... 375 Fulton 8t............. Chas. A. Schieren...... 12,213| 5,477,967| 371,937 3 Y 
Greater New York...... 498 Sth ae, C. J. Obermayer........ 4,463, 678,921 ,2021315-334 
Greenpoint............ 845. Manhattan ave. ....... Timothy Perry......... 11,166| 3,994,954] 556,456 315 
JAMAÍCA.....oooomooo.. JAMAICA as eo John H. Sutphin....... 5,162| 2,610,760 197,086 3% 
Kings County.......... Broadway and Bedford ave..|H. G. Taylor........... 12,904] 8,865,919 708,458 3% 
Long Island City....... 21 Jackson ave., L. I. City..|W. J. Burnett.......... 11,813| 2,353,147 205,546!3 -4 
queens County......... RE EE x mcs George Pople........... 3,917) 1,361,779 109,428 31% -4 
Richmond County....... West New Brighton, S. I... |John Westbrook........ 2,085 417,338 18,809 3 
South Brooklyn........ 160 Atlantic ave.......... Alex. » Orr... 31,964|16,503,595] 2,495,211 315 | 
Staten Island.......... Stapleton, S. I............ Chas. F. Zentgraf....... 7,735| 2,152,646 192,047 3% 
Williamsburg.......... 175 Broadway............ J. V. Meserole.........- 91,575 42, 722, 889| 8,236,405 815 
NATIONAL BANKS—MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 
. Name. Location. Capital. | Surplus. | Deposits. President, Cashier. 
Amer. Exchange.. . 1128 Broadway DE $5,000,000|$3,500,000|$37,000,000| Dumont E Ed. Burns. 
ERËN e cick KEE 18 W. 34th st........... 350,000| 490,000! 4,600,000|Geo. F. Baker. . .|G. W. Pancoast, 
Bank of N. Y...... 48 Wall st 6004 sais os 2,000,000| 2,465,000! 29,730,000| H. L. Griggs..... Chas. Olney. 
Central........... 320 Broadway...........- 1.000.000| '625,000| 14,460,000| Edw. Langdon.. . Chas. S. Young. 
Chase. «.iomo. soso TT Ceda? 8t... soos es 1,000.000| 3,700,000| 50,000.000|H. W. Cannon. E. J. Stalker. 
Chatham......... 192 Broadway............ 350,000| 1,030,000|  6,600.000|Geo. M. Hard....|H. P. Doremus. 
Chemical......... 270 Broadway............ 300,000| 7,500,000| 29,000.000/Wm. H. Porter.. |F. Halpin. 
Consolidated. ..... 57 Broadway............ 1,0000,000| 1,000,000 4,300.000| W. S. Paine..... James Thorne, 
East River........ 680 Broadway............ 250.000| '150,000| 1,400,000! Raymond Jenkins |Z. E. Newell. | 
Equitable........./803 Broadway............ 200,000;  ...... "550.000 ¡Carl R. Schultz. . |Chas. F. Broach. 
id PA >, .|3d ave. ang 28d st........ 250,000| 360,000; 2,600, puo 8. Kelly... ses A. Thompson. 
AAA 2 Wall Stes octo xn 10,000,000|13,440,000| 67,000.000:G. F. Baker..... C. D. Backus. 
Fourth... isa 14 Nassau ab. ea sess ,000,000} 3,840,000 35, 000. 000 J. E. Simmons. C. H. y eon 
Gallatin.......... 40 Wall 86... rss ,000,000| 2,000,000| 11,000 000|Sam'1 Woolverton Geo. E. Lewis. 
Garfleld.......... 6th ave and 23d st........ 1,000,000| 1,000,000 8, 000,000! R. W. Poor...... W. L. “Douglass. | 
Hanover.......... Pine and Nassau sts...... 3,000.000| 6,400,000| 75,000.000|J. T. Woodward. .|Wm. Logan. 
imp: Ge Traders'. 247 Broadway............ 1.500,000| 6,105,000] 20,915 000| Edw. Townsend.. | H. H. Powell. 
Irving... les . [Chambers e Hudson sts. 1,000,000| 1,070,000 5,190 000 C. H., Fancher... |B. F. Werner. 
Leather Mfrs...... 20 Wellst......--. nnn 600.000| 555,000! 7,000.000|G. W. McGarrah. | Frank O. Roe. 
pr PR. ra 88 Broadway...........- 1.000,000| 1,860,000| 10,500,000: E. C, Converse C. W. Riecks. 
Market & Fulton. Fult SCH EE 900:000| 1.200.000 7’ 800 000 Sie Silver. Pu -[E S St Mirum 
ar ulton. ulton and Gold sts...... ; .200, Alex Gilbert..... evens. 
Mechanics’........! 88 Wall st...........- ..! 2,000,000| 2,635,000| 17,000,000/G. W, Garth..... A. A. Knowles. 
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NATIONAL BANKS—MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX-—Continued, 


Name. l Location, Capital. | Surplus. | Deposits, President. Cashier. 
Mercantile..... ...|Broadway and Dey st..... |$3,000,0001$4,460,000/$24,000,000|F, B, Schenck... |J as, V. Lott. 
Merchants’ Ex.... |257 Ee 39959999 9X 800,000 326,000| 6,20 0, 000|P, O, Lounsbury. . A. B. Apgar. 


REL CHADS vcrsus]. 40 RE 2, 000,000| 1,410,000] 25,000,000| R. M. Gallaway.. |W. B. T. Keyser, 


at. Bank O 
S Commeres MN . 81 Nassau Bt... ....o.... ,123,000,000/10,315,000/ 82,500,000/J. C. Hendrix. ...IW. C. Duvall. 
at. an 0 
No. America. Exchange pl. & William st.| 2,000,000| 2,000,000| 19,400,000|E. L, Edwards, .. |5., H. Curtis, 
Nat. Butchers & 





* Organized in 19008. f Has branches in different parts of the city. 
STATE BANKS—MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 


Drovers'..... ,..1688 Broadway............ 300,000 75,000| 2,855, 000! D, H. pound W. H. Chase. 
Nat. Citizens’..... 407 BroadWay............ 1,550, 000 65 0, 000| 9,800, 000'E. S. Schenck....|Henr Diruse, 

V Nat, CIDY V ora ves 52 Wall St. Lu vaa EE 25,000,000115,825,000|125,000,000 Tas. Stillman. H M. Kilborn. 
Nat. Pan PTS P» 214 BroadWay............ 3,000,000 6,900,000 72, 000; 000|Richard Delafield. o S. Hickok, 
Nat. oe 

Leather......... Broadway & EEN st. 1,000,000 365,000| $8,300,000! W. L, Moyer. ....'J. A. Hiltner. 
New Amsterdam. . 2) Broadway. & 38th st....... '500,000| 550,000} 8,800,000/R. R. Moore.....|G. J. Baumann, 
N. Y. County...... 79 8th ave.............. 200,000 640,000} 5,000, '000|F. L. Leland... .. Fredk. Fowler, 
N. Y. Nat. Ex..... 90 West Broadway MER ote 1,000,000 900,000 6, 700, e T Rowland.. R. P. Grant. 
Northern......... 682 Broadway............ 300,000 200,000 '860,000| F. C. Mayhew.. "JH, A. Belden. 
Phenix........... William and Vall MiS 1,000,000 320,000 10,000, 000 D. D. Parmly....|AÀ. M. Hull. 
Seaboard......... 18 Broadway............. 500,000| 1,350,000 20,300,000 S, G. Bayne..... C. C. Thompson, 
Second........... oth ave, and 23d st....... 300,000| 1,225,000 10, 600,000| Jas, Stillman. Jos. RH Case. 

| Thirty -fourth St. . 121 West 34th st.......... 200,000 200,000 Ek 0, 000| Bradford Rhodes. |C. J. Beard. 
United, C F Broadway and 42d st...... 1, 000, 000 200,000 1,550,000 John Gerken..... W. W. Warner. 

estern at. o : ` 

EH. oua mer Nassau and Pine sts...... 10,000,000| 3,270,000] 78,000,000| V. P. Snyder.... |C. L. Robinson. 

BANKS IN BOROUGHS OF BROOKLYN, QUEENS AND RICHMOND. 

i Name. \ Location. ! Capital. | Surplus. | Deposits. | President. § Cashier, 
*Atiantic.....5+.2+.{Atlantic & E. N. Y. aves. Ze O00) ....] kx .|D. A. Sullivan...... S J. Brooks. 
Borough............ 20 Court 8t............. 0,000| $60,000 $590, 00n|Howard Maxwell....|À D. Campbell, 
Broadway......... ++. 113'way and Graham aye. 130:000 00,000| 2,070,000 H. Batterman,..... G. F. Moger. 
Brooklyn......... .. [Fulton & Clinton sts. 300,000] 150,000] 1,725,000,H. E. Hutchinson... |T. M, Halsey. 
*Commonwealth..... Gier Fulton st........... 100,000] ......] ........ — SU i dra aet 
Coney Island..,..... poney Island........... 100,000| 25,000 170,000... G. Jenkins, Jr.. R. K. Haldane. 
Fighth Ward, .,..... MO 100,000; 12,000 400,000; John C. Kelley...... Ju. J. Brown. 
First National....... ee ay and Kent ave..| 300,000| 500,000 5,130, 000|J. G. Jenkins.......|W. A. Field. 
First Natlonal...... ||Staten Island,.......... 100,000| 100,000 125,000|C. H. Ingalls....... T. H. Spratt, 

| +Long Island........ Jamaica, L. I...,....... 500,000| 100,000} 2,550,000'Sam’] R. Smith..... W. D. Liewellyn. 
Manufact' S NAC x 84 Broadway.......... 252,000| 400,000| 3,400,000: ¡John Loughran...... Jas. Nightengale, 
Merchants’....... 808 Broadway.......... 100,000! 45,900] 1,000,000; E. M, aA Ad H, D. Johnson. 
+Mechanics’........ ‘| Court & Montague sts... 500,000] 334,800 1,020,0001G. W. pida s E. Wheeler. 
Nassau Nat......... 26 Court 8£..,......... 300,000| 300,000| 5,120,000|Thos. T. Barr....... McDonald. 
National use. oO. ¡360 Fulton 8t........... 300,000| 500,000| 3,590,000/G. T. Young........ H. M. Wells. 
North oe: 2. 35 Grand 8t........... 100,000| 100,000| 1,030,000|Thos. W. Kiley..... Paul E, Bonner. 
People'S........... . 11248 Broadway......... 100,000| 60,000] 1,625, Gen Jas: ei: v Geo. W, Spence. 
Seventeenth Ward. 883 Manhattan ave..... 100,000; 50,000 670, E, A. Walker. x w alter Wilmurt, 
Sprague Nat..,..... |4th and Atlantic aves....| 200,000| 250,000| 1, 090, 000 D. A. Boody.. M. Doremus. 

*Btapleton Nats acess Stapleton, S Daisies cee ew 100,000 2,285| °175.000'F. C. Townsend.. SEN Thott, H. Gill. 
Staten Island....... Stapleton, S. I..,....... 25,000} 50,000 585,000 Bu Prentice. ..«... Otto Ahlmann. 
Stuyvesant-H'ghts... 157 Fulton st.......... 200,000| 120,000| | 300,000|D. A. Sullivan......|Thos. L. Jones, 
Union..... —— M Court & Jeralemon sts. 200,000| 100,000| 1,410,000/S, M. Griswold.. J, T. Ashley. 
Wallabout. ........./418 Myrtle ave.......... 100,000| 25,000| '865,000|6, . Englis.. iJ. B. pao 
Woodhaven......... Woodhaven, L. I........ 25,000 6,000 275,000! W. . Wyckoff.. Vae eut p J. L. Wyckoff. 

| 

| 

| 





"` ` Rame, e | Capital. | Surplus, | Deposits. UH Ense Cashier. 
Bank of America..|46 Wallst............- $1,500 400183, 000,000/$30,480,000] W. x Perkins. ...|W. M. Bennet, 
E ei Discount 59th st. iud Sth ave.... 100,000] 50,000) ....... - |Jos, G, Robin.....|. I. D. Livingston... 
ank o anhat- i 
tan Co. 140 Wallst......... ee 2.050 000 2; yay ,000| 47,090,000|S, Baker......... D. H. Pierson. 
Bank of Metro olis 31 Union Square....... 1,000,000 0,000| 10,000,000 C, H. Hackett: E. C, Evans, 
ank o ashing- 
| A ton Heights.... |Amst'rd'm av. € 155th sti 100,000; 100,000] ........ R, J. Hoguet..... Wm. Clark. 
| Bowely.......... Bids LAUFE rer a 250,000 650,000 3,200,000|John S. Foster. Ki Essig. 
Century. deeg End av. & Josti st 100,000 50, 000 '20 0, ,000 Geo. Chapman....|E. J. Croker. 
“Chelsea Exchange 259 Wen 34th st....... 200,000]  ......] ........ Irving M. Shaw... |A, E, Stilger. 
+Colonial,......- [Columbus ave, and 88d st el ,000 200, 000| 3,115,000 Alex Walker..... G. S. Carr. 
Columbia....... e 1501 Sth ave............ 300 ,000 175,000 3, 800, 000|J oseph Fox....... W. S, Griffith, 
*Cooper Exchange.|Ave. A and 2dst....... 100,000 60,000] ........ Sam? Gotthelf....|Geo. F. Krapp 
+Corn Exchange. ..| Beaver and Tnm sts. | 2,000,000] 3,225,000| 35,500,000| W. A. Nash...... F. T. Martin 
iFederal........- 590 Broadw 250,000 50,000] ... ..++«{D. Rothschild. . .. |C. B. Outcalt. 
Fidelity.......... Madison ave nd ‘Toth st 200,000 100, 000 615,000| E. H, Peaslee..... E, W. Dutton. 
Fifth Avenuc..... O Bth ave............ 100,000| 1,740,000| 10,000,000] A. S, Frissell..... B. H. Fancher, 
Fourteenth Street. 1 ‘East 14th st.. ; 100,000 50,000] 2,245,000|E. R, A pleton...|G. T, Vail. 
Gausevoort..... 4th st. and 9th ave. 200,000 60, ,000| 2,000,000'T, A, Adams..... |H. M. Sheive, 
German- -American 135 Broad st........ eds 150,000| 260,000]  4,860,000| Casimir Tag......|J. F. Fredericks, 
German Exchange.|330 Bowery............|  200,000| 500,000| 3,525,000/G. L. Adrian..... E. F. Swanberg, 
Germania........|190 Bowery............|  200,000|  600,000| 4,850,000| E. C. Sahaefer....|Lofton Love. 
+Greenwich......+/402 Hudson st. BaPa 500,000 980,000/W. C. Dunean.... |W. A. nem 
fHamilton mr 215 West 125th at... n 200,000 120, 000| 2,530,000|F. W. Kinsman, Jr|J. C. Joy 
International.....|Broadway and Wall st... 4% 804, 000] eesse] cise ane W. L. Moyer, — 
J E EN nd Canal and Forsyth sts.. 400,000 220,000| 1,700,000| Herman Hroesel. ..|W. H. Devlin, 
1Mechanics an 
Traders ....... [565 Broadway. ......... 700,000 320,000| 4,300,000|Leo.: ddr EE A. M. Dederer. 
*Monroa..... e.» [97 Canal st. 200,000]  ......|] ........ K. Mandell....... H. Heidelberg, 
Mount Morris, .... 125th : st, and Park ave. 250,000 50,000| 3,080,000|L, M ge E "POR b H. Hill. 
Mute DE Broadway and 33d st. 200,000 185,000 2 640,000 Jas. ag yee s W. W iggin, 
Nas segu .'[Nassau ETE M M nn sta 500,000 250,000| 8,300,000 F, H. Richardson. W. H. Rogers. 
TN. Y . Produce 'Éx|2 Broadway....... 1,000,000| 400,000} 5,000,000 F, a Parker..... |W. A. Sherman, 
Nineteenth Ward. ./3d aye. his DIR: st... re 200,000) 175,000] 2,150,000|J. J. Kittel.,..... L. H. Holloway. 
Oriental......... |175 Broadway.......... 750,000| 1,000,000] 6,300,000 R. W. Jones, Jr, ..|Geo. W. Adams, 
Pacific..... eO (400 Broadway..... .....| 422,700} 205,000; 4,000,000|H. B. Brundrett,. |S. C. Merwin, 
People’ e e pes , 1893 Canalst,........ 200,000}  350,000| 2, 190; ed Scott Foster, .,...|Wm. Milne. 
Plaz a. . q00. 040.094 .|5th ave, and 58th st, ... 100,000 100,000 3, 515 000 We di Mi illa. .9. 4. E. M. Clarke. 
Seng age s € Ba Sth s V@,. t 6100... . eo 10 Q0Q 100.000 1,000,000|C N, Taintor, eens JE Case llion, 
O s94445e0g9448 8858U 80... - 9 io). | nenne ene Tman..... L ra 
| Cato. “600.0. ¿s. e VC: Grand st *.....05REOES.O . 100, "000 100,000 7, 255, 000 p. B ügerman,... A. 1, Voorhis, 
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Name, . Location. Capital. | Surplus, | Deposits. President. Cashier, 

SPON Man Ls Lexington av. and 125th | $200,000| $50,000| $2,000,000|T, L, Gilroy......|F. B, French. 
wenty-thir 

Ty: PA 135th st. and 3d ave.... 100,000 20,000| 1,600,000/C. W. Bogart..... Geo. E. Edwards, 

Union Exchange.. |135 5th ave............ 150,000| 375,000| 2,100,000|H. S, Herrman....|John I. Cole. 
"Varick........... W. Broadway & Beach st 100,000 50,000 815,000¡J, F. Sproull..... A. H. Day. 

Wells Fargo & Co 63 Broadway.........- 100,000 20,000} 2,295,000/H. S. King....... H. B. Parsons. 
West Side........1485 8th ave..... rale ee ns 200,000 250,000| 3,875,000|C. F. Teitjen..... iW. Westervelt. 
Yorkville......... 85th st. and 8d ave..... 100,000 150,000; 1,900,000/R. Van der Emde. :W. L. Frankenbach 


* Organized 1908, 


Trust Companies in Greater New York. 


THE POWERS OF TRUST COMPANIES. ` 


Under section 156 of the Ranking laws of this 
Stute, the following powers are, in effect, given to 
Trust Companies: 

'l'o transact a general banking business; to recelvo 
deposits of money on active account, subject to check 
nt sight, and to allow interest thereon; to receive (.e- 
posits in trust; to loan money on bond and mortgage, 
jrsonal security, business paper or approved col- 
nterals; to act as fiscal or transfer agent, or as trus- 
tee under any mortgage or bond issued by any mu- 


TRUST COMPANIES IN MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX, 
Compiled from Report of Superintendent of Banks, 1908. 


Surplus 
| Undi- 
ided 


Like all great cities, New York is infested with 
beggars. Efforts have been made, but without much 
success, to suppress them, and charitably disposed 
people have tried to arrange so that no one should 
suffer for want of food. If accosted by one of them, 
he should be referred to any of the following ad- 
dresses, where the case will be investigated, and if 








+ Has branches in different parts of the city. 


found needy, his wants will be relieved with as little 











f Capital and surplus. 


nicipality or corporation; to act as executor, adminis- 
trator, trustee, guardian, and as committee of the 
estate of persons of unsound mind; to accept and 
execute any and all trusts with regard to the hold- 
ing, managen:ent and disposition of any estate or 
property that may be granted or confided to 1t; to 
supply investment securities; to act as registrar for 
corporate securities; to act as legal depository for 
court and estate funds, and to furnish foreign drafts 
or bills of exchange to its clients, 














Name of Company. Location. President, Capital, and ee 
IEA AAA EES Profits. : 
Aulnntle, om. ...o.» Wall and William sts.....|Brayton Ives............ $1,500,000| $1,126,600| $8,285,204 
Bowling Green........... 26 Broadway............ Edwin Gould........... 2,500,000| 2,0871,585| 6,873,884 
Drondwany, ec eeee 756 Broadway....... e... | Moses May............. 700,000 378,145) 2,544,204 
Central Realty Bozd...... 54 Liberty St............ Henry Morgenthau....... 2,000,000| 7,328,970| 11,601,029 
Central................. 54 Wall St.............. Fredk. P. Olcott........ 1,000,000} 13,176,887, 86,462,216 
MUN S vex rd Y vss ASO Wall Sto ues vise vers , R. Curran............ 1,000,000 ,666,718| 12,082,866 
Coloniuil.......... eee e e |242 BroadWay.......... e John E. Bome.......... ,000,000| 1,379,788, 15,661,055 
Continental..........o.o.o.o. 30 Broad 8t............. Otto T. Bannard........ 1,000,000| 3,144,670 0,427,484 
Mustern........, oo ss |115 Broadway............ Chas. M. Jesup.......... 1,000,000 11,234| 1,276,571 
Empire... cc... ee ew eee we Walt. cojas... L. W. Baldwin.......... 500,000 512,851 872,830 
liequitable............ ... | 25 Nassau 8St............ Wm. T. Cornell......... 1,000,000 619,485] 10,907,683 
Farmers’ Loan.......... . | 16-22 William st..... AJB, S. Marston........... ,000,0 1,007,480, *41,291,898 
Fifth Avenuc............ 514 5th ave.............. Levi P. Morton.......... 1,000,000} 1,287,486) 13,153,314 
Guranteed... cc... eee ees 28 Nassau St............ W. G, Oakman.......... 2,000,000| 5,369,398| 26,260,006 
GuardllM...........«..... 170 Broadway............ F. W. Woolworth........ 1,000,000] 1,019,653] 1,303,443 
Holland................. 99 Cedar st.......... ... |John D, Vermeule....... 500,000] ......... 138,329 
Knickerbocker........... 234 5th ave........... ... |C. T. Bare EE canso 1,000,000| 1,965,435| 23,931,940 
Iltcole ids e err its 208 bth ave........... .. . [Henry R. Wilson........ 00,000 3,509| 2,607,094 
McVickar KRenlty......... 24 Nassau St.........o... H. W. MoVickar........ 500,000 541,609| 1,207,543 
Manhattan... 2.2... eee 20 WallSt:.. i.e cis John I, Waterbury....... 1,000,000] 2,092,542) 10,828,483 
Mercantile.........oo.o.o.o. 120 Broadway............ Henry C. Deming........ ,000,000| 5,657,634| 47,288,905 
Moerchantsl.............. 320 Broadway............ Edwin Langdon......... 500,000| 1,455,098] 4,392,650 
Metropolitan. nu 37 Wallst.............. Brayton Ives............ 1,000,000| 2,369,577| 11,828,798 
MONTI rd esa 38 Nassau St............ evi P. Morton.......... 2,000,000| 5,815,982. 35,043,850 
Mutual Alliance.......... $23 Grand st............. Kalman Haas........... 00,000 513,026| 1,473,709 
N. Y, Life Insurance...... AAR Henry Darisbh. 1,000,000| 4,152,432|*28,642,868 
N. Y. Security.........o , | 44 Wall 8t.............. Chas. S, Fairchild....... 1,000,000| 4,044,570| 45,281,506 
North American........ ww LED Broadway............ Oakleigh Thorne. 2,000,000| 8,006,670! 6,511,871 
Real Estate............ ..| 30 Nassau st. ....... ....|Henry O. Swords........ 00,000 629,84 ,020,534 
Slandard.............o ..| 25 Broad st............. Wm, O, Lane........... 1,000,000 855,07 8,500,153 
Title GFuarante€..........1146 Broadway........... «|C. H, Kelsey............ 4,000,000| 2,792,718| 2,643,967 
Trust Co, of America......1149 Broadway....... .....|Ashbel P, Fitch......... 500,000| 3,150,028] 13,045,524 
Trust Co, of Republic..... 346 Broadway............ Winthrop E. Scarritt..... 1,000,000 6,247| 2,020,978 
Unloficuo2 ANN eee 80 Broadway...........- Edward King........... ,000,000| 7,516,338| 47,461,446 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust. .| 59 Cedar St............. G. W. Young........... ,000,000| 3,548,5 12.206,192 | 
United States....... .....1 45 Wall St............ . . |Lyman J. Gage......... «| 2,000,000| 12,271,907 | *55,223, 227 
Van Norden.......... vee [751 5th AVE. ss edie ese ieee W. M. Van Norden...... ,000,0 ,034,802 056,012 
Washington.......... ew ..280 Broadway............ D. M. Morrison......... 500,000 906,212| 7,627,191 
WAIDOBOD: cotarro 515 Bth ave... lese ee ¡C. H. Van Brunt........ 1,000,000 12,872 674,473 
* Deposits in trust only. . 
; TRUST COMPANIES IN BROOKLYN. 
Surplus | D i 
Name of Company. Location, President. Capital, os n (General, 
Profits. 
Brooklyn.. a esses cade eee 177 Montague st.......... heodore F. Miller....... $1,000,000| $1,877,209/|$11,880,300 
Flatbush................ 822 Flatbush ave......... illiam Brown.......... 200,000 145,528) 1,060,123 
FrankliD...o.oooooooro.o.oo» 164 Montague St.......... G. H, Southard......... 1,000,000| 1,514,394} 6,661,308 
Hamilton... 191 Montague st.......... S. B. Dutcher........... 500,000 925,430} 5,198,300 
Kings County............ 346 Fulton St............ Julian D. Fairchild...... 500,000! 1,221,940| 6,799,580 
Long Island Loan..... e] 40 Court st... rero .. | Edward Merritt......... 1,000,000| 1,417,342| 5,550,871 
Manufacturers '........... 198 Montague St.......... Wm. J. Coombs......... 500,000 55,896} 6,697,170 
EECH 136 Broadway........ ^ ...| Andrew T. Sullivan...... 500,000 471,395| 4,534,197 
People'$..... eoe ves res 172 Montague et.......... J. G. Dettneer.......... 1,000,000| 1,581,632| 7,932,521 
, Williamsburgh........... Broadway «€ Kent ave..... J. G. Jenkins........... 700,000 516,430| 3,455,679 


Beggars in the City. 


delay as possible. The Charity Organization Society, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street, 9 Chambers 
street, 297 Broome street, 208 East Fiftieth street. 
169 East Sixty-third street, 594 Seventh avenue, 527 
Amsterdam avenue, 15 East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fifth street. 

the Wayfarers’ 
street. 


—— e 


At night they should be referred to 
516 West 'Iwenty-eighth 


Lodge, 
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Courts in Greater Dew York. 


Appellate Division, Supreme Court, First Judicial 
Department—Court house, Madison Ave, and 25th St. 
Charles H. Van Brunt, Presiding Justice; Edward 
Patterson. Morgan J. O'Brien, George L. Ingraham, 
Chester B. McLaughlin, Edward W. Hatch, Frank 
C. Laughlin, Justices. 


Supreme Court, First Department—County court 
house, Chambers St. Justices, Charles H. Truax, 
George C. Barrett, Charles F. McLean, Leonard A. 
Giegerich, James A. O'Gorman, Henry Bischoff, Jr., 
John J. Freedman, P. Henry Dugro, John Proctor 
Clarke, Henry A. Gildersleeve, Francis M. Scott, 
Samuel M. Greenbaum, James Fitzgerald, David 
Leaventritt, James A. Blanchard, Edward E. McCall, 
Vernon M. Davis, Edward B. Amend. 


Supreme Court, Second Department — Justices, 





Garretson, Samuel J. Maddox, Josiah T, Marean, 
Almet F. Jenks. 

Court of General Sessions, Criminal Courts Bulld- 
ing, Elm, White and Franklin Sts.—Rufus B. Cow- 
ing, City Judge; John W. Goff, Recorder; Joseph E. . 
Newburger, Martin T. McMahon, Warren W. Foster, 
Judges of the Court of General Session 

Court of Special Sessions, Criminal dee Build- 
ing, Elm, White and Franklin Sts.—First Division— 
Justices, Elizar B. Hinsdale, William E. Wyatt, 
John B. McKean, William C. Holbrook, Julius M. 
Mayer, Willard H. Olmstead. 

Second Division—Justices, John Courtney, Howard 
J. Forker, Patrick Keady, John Fleming, Thomas 
W. Fitzgerald, Joseph L. Kerrigan. 

City Court of the City of New York, No. 32 
Chambers St.—James M. Fitzslmmons, Chief Justice; 














William J. Gaynor, Willard Bartlett, William . John H. McOarthy, Lewis J. Conlan, Edward 
Dickey, Wilmot M. Smith, Martin J. Keogh, Michael O'Dwyer, Theodore F. Hascall, Francis B. Dele- 
H.  Herschberg, William J. Kelly, Garret J. hanty, Samuel :Seabury. 
MUNICIPAL COURTS, CIVIL. 
MANHATTAN. BROOKLYN—Cont. 
Dist. | Location. Justice. Dist. | Location. H Justice. 
1 ]128 Princest......... e... ei Daniel E. Finn, 3 J6 Lee EE Wm. J. Lynch. 
3 [Grand and Centre sts........| Herman Bolte. 4 |14 Howard ave......o.o.o..o.. Thos. H. Williams. 
2 |6th ave. and W. 10th st..... |William F. Moore. 5 |Bath ave. and 22d st........ Cornelius Ferguson. 
4 (30 First st......... — Geo. F, Roesch. uU SS A QUEENS. OA 
5 |154 Clinton st.............. Benj. Hoffman. - - A, , 
6 |23dand 2d ave............. [Daniel F. Martin. Dist. | Location. Justice. 
-7 (151 E. 57th st..... ——M— Herman Joseph. | 1 |46 Jackson ave., L. I. City... |Thos. ©. Kaelien, 
8 |8*h ave. and 23d st. .........|James McLaughlin. 2 ¡Elmhurst...... Sob te oto A TR William Rasquin, Jr. 
9 1170 E. 121st st. ............ |Joseph P. Fallon. 3 !Town Hall, Jamaica......... Jas. F. McLaughlin. 
10 |314 W. 54th st........... ..|Thos, E. Murray. BRONX, ^ — — ——— 
11 [Columbus ave and 126th st. ..|F, J. Worcester. f NA. 
19 12628 Broadway........... ..| A. P. W. Seaman. Dist. | Location. Justice. 
13 1200 East Broadway. ......-- Leon Sanders. 1 |Town Hall, Westchester..... W. W. Penfield. 
BROOKLYN. n 2 l3d ave and 158th st...... e |John'M. Tierney. 
Dist. | Location. Justice. RICHMOND. 
Court sts.......-- John J. Walsh. 1 |New Brighton.............. John J. Kenney. 
i Tea Broadway. Si ENER E eG. B. Van Wart, 2 |Stapleton (Town Hall)...... (Geo. W. Stake, 
MAGISTRATES' COURTS IN GREATER NEW YORK. 
MANHATTAN. BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN—Con. BOROUGH OF QUEENS. 
Dis, | Location. . Dis. Municipal District Courts, Dis. Magistrates’ Courts. 
1 ¡Centre st., bet, Franklin € White.| 2 |No. 794 Broadway. ocation, 
2 |W. 10th st. and 6th ave. 3 |No. 6 Lee ave. Special Sessions, Town Hall, 
3 "No 69 Essex st. 4 |No. 14 Howard st. Jamaica, — 
4 JE. 57th st., nr. Lexington ave, 5 |W. 8th st., near Surf ave. 1 {Long Island City. 
5 |E. 121st st, and Sylvan pl. j : 2 |Newtown. 
8 |158th st. and 3d ave. Magistrates' Courts, : gamae arab oí 
T ANo. 314 Wo» ee No. 318 Adams st. 2 |Town Hall, Flushing. VET g 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, Court and Butler sts. 3 |Far Rockaway. 





PN IUA IN) a 





Myrtle and Vanderbilt aves. 


BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 


Dis. ¡ Municipal District Courts. No, 6 Lee ave. E : 
ocation. Ewen and Powers sts, Dis. | Location. 
1 ¡Court and State sts. No. 31 Grant st., Flatbush, 1 Lafayette ave., New Brighton. 
¡Smecial Sessions, City Hall. {Coney Island. 2 |Washington Park, Stapleton. 


A Prisoner's Rigbts in 


tbe State of Dew York. 


(From information furnished at the office of the District-Attorney.) 


In felony cases a prisoner may be admitted to 
bail in the discretion of the court, with the excep- 
tion of prisoners charged with murder in the first 
degree. 

If the prisoner is charged with a misdemeanor a 
police sergeant on duty at the station house must 
teke bail, the amount of wbich must not exceed 
o 


If a prisoner desires to furnish his own bail he 
must deposit the amount in cash with the City Cham- 
berlain, who issues a certificate of deposit. This cer- 
tificate is then turned over to the sergeant or magis- 
trate and the prisoner is released.  Íf after his re- 
lease the prisoner desires to substitute a bondsman 
for his cash bail he may do so. If the prisoner does 


not want to furnish cash ball he has the right to 
demand that a messenger be sent to communicate 
with his friends or prospective bondsman. A bonds- 
man must be a resident, householder or freeholder 
of the State, and, unless the magistrate directs 
otherwise, a resident of the county in which the 
bail js to be furnished. 

Under no circumstances will the New York County 
District-Attorney's office accept the bail of a surety 
not a resident of the county. The bondsman must 
be worth the amount specified in the bond, exclusive 
of property exempt from execution. 

If the prisoner fails to appear in court as stipu- 
lated in the bond his bond is forfeited and he is sub- 
Ject to rearrest and prosecution. 


Altitudes of Greater Dew York. 


The following table gives the surface elevations in feet above high water mark at the points indicated: 


Highest Feet. 
Richmond—Near Toad Hil................... eee 413 
The Bronx—Ne^r Riverdale, Mosholu avenue....... 285 
Manhattan—-Bennett property, near 181st street.... 266 
Queens—Payne's farm, near Little Neck..... m 007 
Brooklyn—Prospect Park reservoir.................. 





i Lowest. Feet. 
Richmond—South Beach............. WA se 10 
Manhattan— Houston street, corner Mangin street.. 305 
The Bronx—Park avenue, corner 135th street. ... 5 
Queens— Hempstead, Rockaway avenue, corner of 

Holland avenue ............... CUNT EE 1.15 


Brooklyn— Ocean Parkway, corner of Canal avenue, 8 








EE — 
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Excise in Greater Dew York, 


Table showing the number of licenses issucd and net receipts under excise boards for the year ending April 
30, 1898 (old law), together with the number of tax certificates in force and net receipts for the yeàr ending 
April 30, 1903 (new law), in Greater New York. 


Greater New 











No. of No. of Net Receipts Net receipts ias T cr 
Boroughs of Licenses Is-| Ctfs, in Under Year Endiug ia eee uae : ku pd 
Greater New York City, Sue anco F Ce M. ACES Roards, A 30, Net Receipts Net Receipts 
(Old Law). (New Law).| (Old Law). (New Law). (ore buy: bx A 

Manhattan and The Bronx. ... 8,906 7.286 | $1,056,013.10 | $5,204,084.57 | $1,752,26%.08 | $3,502,416.79 
Brooklyn....... CORE 4,102 3,852 599,115.89 2,329, ,236.68 776,590.56 1,552, "646.12 
DOCUS es e 1,206 1,252 43, 424.61 297,663.83 99,285.03 "198,403.80 
Kichmond......... ——— 543 430 38.364.823 110,275.01 36,770.42 13,504.59 
Totals; ew: et ere ras 15.357 12.820 | 1,736,918.43 | $7.991,865.39 | $2,664,894.09 | $5.326,971.30 


EXCISE STATISTICS OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Table showing the number of licenses issued and net receipts under excise boards for the year ending Aprii 
30, 1896 (old law), toge:her with the number of tax certificates in force and net receipts for the year ending 
April 30, 1903 (new law), for every county in the State: 

















No, of No, of Net Receipts Net Receipts State's Share, |. Cities’ and 
Licenses Is-| Ctfs. in Under Year Ending One-third Towns’ Shares. 
County. sued, Laws |Force A; mi Excise Boards, April 30, Net Two-thirds 
of 1895-6 | 30, 190: 1895-6 1903 Receipts Net Receipts 
Se (Old Law). j(New Law) (Old Law). | (New Law). | (New Law). | (New Law). 
Alban? ida a 1 783 116,616.07 $219,839.72 93,283,62 $186,556.10 
Magy T EE 1,208 61 , 1,219.31 1,441.94 d 2480.65 4,961.29 
nl TEE 208 171 12,024.85 48,623.48 16,207.83 32,415.65 
Cattaraugus................ 199 181 9,511.96 31,981.33 ' 10,660.44 21,320.89 
RT ENEE 215 171 15,607.07 45,294.11 15,102.12 30,191.99 
Chautauqua................ 203 197 22096.79 47,819.35 15,945.50 31,873.85 
Chemung.. leere ros 321 215 15,292.86 . 60,501.50 20,167.17 40 334.33 
Chenango....... EN HEP 92 88 8,692.08 12,802.39 ,267.46 8 534.93 
AN OO 138 131 4,294.65 23,930.58 7,976.86 15,953.72 
Columbo. a vor AE tico 236 184 11,777.67 30,944.25 10,314.75 20,629.50 
Cortland. EE 42 66 1 086.93 11,208.25 3,136.08 7,472.17 
Delaware....... T ree 9 15 4,363.18 ,162.5 2,920.86 5,841.73 
IRC TEE 404 302 20.785.25 61,041,63 20 351.36 40,687.27 
EE eege eege ies 2,951 2,268 295,281.38 910,623.26 303,035.67 606,987.59 
Essex.. 4 ege ere 96 87 2,993.55 10,884.11 3,634.43 7,249.68 
Franklin. UILL, 99 110 4,390.42 16,834.48 5,611.50 11.222.98 
FUÍ. 6 66.45.06 a aa 141 146 17,080.94 33,017.17 11,007.76 22,009.41 
Genesee..... 2... rro. 86 83 5,622.66 16,421.81 5,477.17 10,944.64 
IO cirios cer 173 116 6,322.98 19,019.19 6,339.73 12 679.46 
Hamilton.................. 46 29 967.45 3,142.30 1,047.43 2,094.87 
erte Aere RR 252 205 15,213.10 44,884.78 14,961.59 29,923.19 
Jefferson... ... cee eee wees 229 228 14,375.70 43,295.12 14,435.29 28.559.173 
ICH. i or er er e Rm ook 4,102 3,852 599,115.89 2,329,236.68 776,590.56 1,552.646.12 
ÉITER 111 90 3,681.42 509.49 ,169.83 6 339.66 
LivingatoM..........oooo.o.o.. 111 76 4,715.50 10.179.07 3 393.02 6,786.05 
MAdÍISOn o aa 174 145 6,452.46 23,745.76 7,915.25 15,830.51 
Monroe...... PR IE 816 761 82,935.32 291,792.91 97,275.13 194.517.78 
MontkoMetY....o.ooooooo.oo.» 296 227 14 276.78 48,440.22 16,146.74 32,293.48 
NUM ro 436 351 21,629.98 45,051.91 15,025.38 30.032.56 
NOW YOUR so 3.5444 2.405 waa Sis 8,906 7,286 1,056,013.10 5,254.681.87 1,752.268.08 3,502,416.79 
A A Ee CREE 4 4 3,149. 109,688.01 6.571.86 73.116,16 
Emtee ee get e 789 548 39,899.94 169,418.00 56 5:36.78 112, 881. “BB 
Onondaga... cece eee 962 142 102,719.42. 247,857.66 82,622.92 165.234.74 
Ontario.. veia tu s va 146 102 5,455.50 25,046.30 8,318.77 16 697.53 
EEN ee ao vore PT 533 447 24,997.15 95,444.44 | 31,822.98 63.621.46 
Orlenng., xn RENE hm 75 12 9 345.49 11,014.00 3,677.00 7.337.00 
OS WERO circo ara 282 241 21,201.82 56,950.48 18,986.76 37,963.72 
OLBERS as ose ls be eae oe hed 160 137 6.075.45 18,728.28 6,242.76 12,485.52 
PRIN esa visitas melee 61 50 2,368.66 5,947.49 1,982.50 3'964.99 
MCCA EE 1,206 1,252 43,424.61 297,868.83 99,265.03 198,403. 2s 
Rensselaer... .. 2... ce cee eee 908 536 22 870.11 183,901.95 61,352.80 122 552. 
Richmond. .... sg 543 430 38,361.83 110,275.01 36,770.42 22 504 B) 
Rockland........ EE 236 196 9 018.39 30,481.55 10,160.52 20 321.03 
St, LawTelNCt....oooooooo... 193 166 17,294.52 28,904.57 9.638.94 19,265.63 
Saratoga. .... llle eee 401 295 11.514.07 58,800.51 19.601.80 89.198.717 
Schenectady................ 205 307 6,081.73 84,977.13 28,325.71 56,651,42 
Schoharie... cc... cece eee 74 65 2,113.85 7,112,30 2,370.76 4,7 4 
SCHUY OP. 2 avermi 48 37 1,415.00 4,545.83 1,515.28 3 030.55 
SOnelA...ooooo ooo n nen 118 82 2,883.50 13,463.54 4,489.46 8 974.08 
TT vix oer aan onn 284 262 15.124.26 52,555.65 17,566.12 34,989.55 
Suffolk... de 243 262 15 051.40 35,493.16 11,948,26 23, 90 
en —' eine tain esed 150 143 6 359.67 15,768.31 5,256.10 10,512.21 
Tioga...... PUMP H T 4,319.46 aod, 4,098.02 8,196.03 
Tompkins.. a oie ia 88 79 4,367.62 18,869.31 6,289.77 12.579.54 
Ulster........ MEN I HIN 493 25 25.647.61 68,528.47 20.842.82 45,685.65 
WAITON. ccc cece eee eeeeee 152 113 5.591.13 25,445.34 8.483.340 16.961.94 
Washington. e 173 164 7,261.63 23,366.21 7,790 35 15 575.86 
Wayne...... atn 128 106 4,189.06 15.385.79 5.130.21 - 10 255.58 
Westchester. Was O 882 989 59.253.58 226.130.54 15.086.605 151,143.89 
Wyoming....... eer nn 92 | - 60 | 8.747. 26 7,386.43 2,463.76 | 4922.67 
Yates. ....o.... ..oo .0.0.. 0.9.0... 41 | 29 1,923. 50 4, 088. 55 [| 1; 362. 85 | 2, 725. 70 
Total counties. 33,257 27,426 2,917 124.01 | 11,847,101.0 : 
2State Commissioner of Excise} . 3180 | 288 4,144.61 161 204-78 d 204-78 m S ee s 
T Ey: SEL NND ect RIÓ ee DEO A ee, 
Grana totalS............. 33,437 | 27,507 | 2,921,268.62 * 12,008,325.84 | 4,111,678.50 7,896,647.31 





1Nassau County erected January 1, 1899, from Queens County, and the above figures prior to that date were 
taken from Queens County. ?State Commissioner of Excise collects from common carriers and bottlers of malt 
liquors who sell from a vehicle; he also collects fines and penalties. For the year ending September 30, 1895; 
licenses issued by State Comptroller, 
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Bridges and Tunnels 


While none of the several great projects related 
to the rapid transit facilities required for New York 
City and its environs were brought to completion 
during the year 1903, there was substantial advance 
made in all of them, and the year 1904 opens with 
the certainty that the advantages which they are 
to afford wil] be at command of the publie during 
its earlier months. A new bridge between the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn will be in full 
operation, as will be that portion of the new local 
rallway undertaking, specifically known as the Rapid 
Transit system, which traverses Manhattan Island, 
and which, by means of tunnels under the Harlem 
and East rivers, will be connected with extensions 
of the system in the Borough of the Bronx and in 
Brooklyn, that in the Bronx being already near 
completion. The entire system, excepting the Brook- 
lyn extension, was to be completed at a cost of 
$35,000,000, and the work done up to the close of 
the year represents $32,000,000, or nearly 91% per 
cent. of the entire amount. Of the actual work of 


o OR GERE A RUNG Mad M i 


construction the most important remaining incom- 
plete at the close of the year 1903 was the tunnel 
under the Harlem River. There remained also to 
be completed a large proportion of the work on the 
Stations and the eompletion of the tracks, the track 
work flnished at this writing being about twenty-five 
miles, The work upon the Brooklyn extension has 
been well begun and good progress was made during 
the year. Three shafts have been sunk on Manhat- 
tan Jsland, namely, two on Broadway to obviate 
the necessity of ‘‘ditching’’ that thoroughfare þe- 
tween the Post Office, the terminus of the Manhat- 
tan Island system, and the shaft in Battery Park, 
whence the tunnel under the Hast River to Brook- 
lyn is being driven. There is another shaft at 
Joralemon street, in Brooklyn, whence the tunnel- 
ing is advancing to meet that from Manhattan. 
On both sides of the river the headings have been 
pushed several hundred feet, and on the Manhat- 
tan side the work has progressed under the river 
bed some distance beyond the bulkhead line. The 
tunnel is to be a double one ~- two tunnels side 
by side, as a matter of fact, Its construction 
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few Subway Station at City Hall. 


in Greater Dew York. 


wil probably require the whole of the coming 
year, and it can not be reasonably expected that, 
even at the most rapid rate of construction possi. 
this work will contribute to the solution of Brook- 
lyn’s share in the rapid transit problem earlier than 
the year 1905. . 

For this reason the opening of the new bridge 
known.as the Williamsburg Bridge will be the more 
important to the residents of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, This bridge is practically completed, so far 


as the work of actual construction is concerned, but ` 


there remains the laying of the tracks for both 
the elevated railway and the trolley lines to be 
done, This will not be done until the Spring of 
1904, but it is expected that in the meantime the 
roadways will be opened to vehicles and the prom- 
enade to pedestrians. The cost of this bridge up 
to the close of the year 1903 was approximately 
$20,000,000, of which sum $9,000,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of land taken. 
The bridge known as the Blackwell’s Island 


d 


| 
Ep, RARO QUA A OA de. REIR CRA, | 


Bridge will not be completed until 1907. The piers 
upon Blackwell's Island and on the Manhattan and 
Queens sides of the East River are ready for the 
superstructure, for the construction of which the 
contract was awarded on November 6, 1903,. to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. The contract price 
for the work is $5,132,985. There were only two 
bidders, the competitors being the company just 
named and the firm of Milliken Brothers, New York, 
whose bid was $5,188,850. There had been a previ- 
ous call for bids which elicited only one proposal, 
the figures of which were so high that the bid was 
rejected and new proposals called for, with the 
result here stated, 


EC Sar = oi "x a 
` 
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The working population of New York City in- 


cludes a vast number of people whose homes are in 
New Jersey and whose only means of crossing the 
Hudson River is afforded. by the various ferries. A 


very large proportion of this ebb and flow of popu- 
lation reaches the lower or business section of Man- 
hattan Island by way of Jersey City, and the ferries 
are not only inadequate to their accommodation but 
afford a mode of transit which is not as speedy a8 
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could be desired, while in foggy weather, and when 
the river is clogged by ice in Winter, the transit is 
necessarily much slower, being also subject to fre- 
quent interruptions. This will be obviated by the 
completion, not later than 1905, of two parallel 
tunnels from Jersey City to New York City, through 
which lines of trolley cars will be run. One of 
these tunnels, khown as the north tube, was begun 
several years ago, but not finished, and was ac- 
quired by the New York and New Jersey Railroad Com- 
pany, of which W. G. McAdoo ís president. This 
tube, of which 4,000 feet had been completed when 
the present company took ossession, has been 
pushed energetically during the year of 1903, and 
the workmen at the close of the year were inside 
the pler-head line on the New York side. The tun- 
nel Is 18 feet in diameter and its length when com- 
pleted will be 5,600 feet. It will be completed, bar- 
ring accidents, in February, 1904, The second tube, 
unlike the first, will be advanced from both sides 
of the river. Its diameter will be 15 feet 6 inches, 
or about the same as that of the twin tunnels under 
the East River, between Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
' The work on this tube will be well under way by 
the time the north tube is completed. These tubes 
nre not intended for heavy rallway trains, but for 
light trains or electric cars such as are employed 
in local service in New York and other citles, 

While the $50,000,000 tunnel which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is to bulld under the North 
River, Manhattan Island, and the East River will 
not be so intimately connected with the general 
rapid transit systems of the Greater City of New 
York as the enterprise just mentioned, it will bear 
u very important relation to it, and will largely 


increase and improve the service which that railroad 
and its leased system, the Long Island Railroad, 


now render to many thousands of people whose busi- . 


ness calls them to Manhattan daily from their homes 
in New Jersey and on Long Island. At present the 
most perceptible evidence of the vigor with which 
this enterprise is being advanced is presented in the 
demolition of buildings, representing millions of dol- 
lars in value, on the city blocks lying between 
Seventh and Ninth avenues and Thirty-first and 
Thirty-third streets, where the tunnel station in the 
Metropolis is to stand. The shafts in Manhattan 
and New Jersey are practically in readiness for the 
North River tunnel work, which will be commenced; 
it is expected, early in January, 1904. The shaft at 
Eleventh avenue and Thirty-second street, Manhat- 
tan, is completed, and the completion of that in 
Weehawken, on the New Jersey side of the river, 
was expected by the close of the year 1908, Shafts 
for the tunnel work on the East River section had 
not been begun at the end of the year, but the sites 
were selected. This tunrel will extend to the Bor- 
ough of Queens, and will be 2.85 miles in length, 
constituting a four, six and seven-track line. In 
Queens it will connect with the Long Island Rail- 
road, which, with the increased facilitles for reach- 
ing Manhattan, will afford such means of rapid 
transit to Long Islanders as to make that portion 
of Greater New York, as well as its eastern suburbs, 
as accessible as any other part of the city or its 
environs. At present the only means by which the 
Long Island Railroad can forward its patrons to 
Manhattan are its ferrles and a limited number of 
trains sent across the Brooklyn Bridge over the ele- 
vated tracks of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 


Greater Dew York Budget for 1904. 


1903. Nearly 
item of increas 
time the budfet 
Melow are tables showing 
in each department for 1904: 


$6,000,000 of the increase goes 


was announced, stated 


The budget calls for an expenditure of $106,675,955, an increase of $9,004,978 over the ‘appropriations for 
for the redemption of city bonds, ] f this, t 

is the sum necessary to ER the fund for street and park opening. 
hat the tax rate would probably be 

the budgets for several years, together with an itemized statement of the expenditures 


Outside o he largest 
Mayor Low, at the 


.50, against 1.41 in 1903. 


BUDGETS FOR GREATER NEW YORK, FOR CITY AND ALL BOROUGHS, 


IO reto aden 
1900 


6060000000000 0000.0. 


$93,520,082 MOOD BEE 
90,778,972 111902. ..oooooooooomooo. 


97,119,031 


$98,100,413] |1903. NONO a an 
06,674,055 


97,974,541 1904... ver. RA 


There was no regular budget for 1898, but at the time of consolidation it was estimated that $77,000,000 


would cover all expenses. 


This amount was insufficient. 


STATEMENT 
Showing appropriations made for 1904 by the Board or Dato and Apportionment, as compared with those of 


City of New York, 


The Mayoralty........... ELE T a ara 
The Board of Aldermen and City Cle:k............... 
The Department of Pingncee . eee 
Chamberlain’s CHE 65 ee oed oce n Rh TRY 
Interest on the City DeDt...o......o...ooooooooo.oo.o.. 
Redemption of the City Debt........................ 
Installments payable in 1904.................... sess. 
State Taxes.. 
Rents......... en 
The Law De artment. ecc) cc 
President of the Borough of Manhattan.................. 
President of the Borough of the 'Br0tiX.+................. 
President of the Borough of BrooklyN................... 
‘President of the Borough of Queens.................4.. 
President of the Borough of Richmond..,................ 
Department of Bridges.............. E E ERR 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electr ci y...... 
Department of Parks...... 
Department of Public CharitieS............. Vua iacet a 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. .......ooooooooooooo... 
Department of Correction................. Sie ea avr e Gia aUe 
Department of Health 
Tenement House DepartmMent.........ooooomoo.ooo... 2 
Police DepartMedt.....ooooooooooomoomom o.» rey ee O 
Board of Electiotis..... 
. Department of Street Cleaning.................. ES 
Fire Department......ooooocooooonomisodn.... sss oo 
Department of Taxes and Assessments................. 
oard o AIS SOOLI. cee cere ence eee 2c HE 
The Armory Board........ v... RE ; 
" Department of Education......... 
The College of the City of New k 
The Normal College of the City of New York....... 
CorOnerB,...2.ileeeoccossoes een 
Commissioners of Accounts........... s^, See A Sé 
Civil Service Commlísslon................. suot des xa 
Board of City Record...... Eres as 
Examining Board of Plumbers...... PASEAR e S bafis NA 
Libraried...qewvwxakes keen Š oe 
The City Court of New York. (DE E S EE r @e¢aeeeee see ees tee 
Municipal Courts, City of New York.......... 
Court of Special Sessions, First Divsion............ Sg 
Court of Special Sessions, Second Division............ a 
City Magistrates’ Courts, First Division...........:... 


Ce 0.4% noo cobren ooo. o... o oo... .o o. 


ss (4 e 90. .0.000000900000».<...0.0.%..00. 


Ooo....o0A..o.ooo.ooo on... ..:).:.+.. 


LO..PCLLEOSoO e. 105000000. .000.0.0%7... 0.0.0... ... 


B Krieg | B Kg iot | Increase, Decrease. 
$59,300.00 63,500.00 $4,200.00] | ........ 
153,152.00 51,456.00 1,304.00] — ........ 
937,680.60 937,680.60 NON MERECE 

45,600 50,350.00 4,750.00] — ........ 
13,276,709.68| 15,188,951.64| 1,912,241.96| ........ 
5,769,063.90 9,496,514.41) 3,727,450.51] ........ 
4,648,295.27 5,025,823.99| 877,528.72 coo...» 
550,157.28 556,542.03 6,984.70] — ........ 
352,095.07 332,095.0 como... $20,000.00 
460,560.00 460,560.00} _........ esios 
1,705,430.50 1,897,645.50| 192,215.00 coo... 
1,026,000.00| — 1,102,000.00| ^ 16.000.00 FADUM 
1,164,260.25 1,409,435.25| 245,175.00 LATA 
9,308.63 9,308.63}  100,000.00| ........ 
372,980.00 432,980.00 60,000.00] . ........ 
423,038.38 3,038.38] al — 3e 
4,582,852.23 4,799,852.231  217,000.00| ........ 
¥,982,333.95 1,999,333.95 17,000.00] . ........ 
,802,490.16 1,902,490.16 100,000.00] . ........ 
595,580.78] * 598,880.78 3,300.00; ........ 
791,072.50 194.350,00 3,277.50] — ........ 
1,034,391.4 1,109,391.48 75,000.00, ........ 
66.433. 516 433.08 50,000.00] ........ 
11,568,680.42| 12,030,500.00} 463,819.58; ........ 
,215 979,210.00} 140,935.00 . 
5,362,112.20 5,447,712.20 85,600. sa RR ON. 
5,218,300.28 5,968,300.28| 750,000.00] ........ 
349,900.00 349,900.00; | ........| | ........ 
30,300.00 30.450.00 150.00 rs . 
107,807.50] ° 107,807.50 rta ME 
20,068,017.77| 20,913,017.77| 850,000.00 a 
298,362.00] 298,362.00 PE ads 
2 0,000. 00 220,000.00 * € ee D oe D 
,300.00 151,300.00 eescesic2e]...— 55! n9 
151,000.00 150,500.00 — 500.00 
,000. 100,000.00 ....... oe Ss gess géng 
518,800.00 667,300.00] 148,500.00] ........ 
5,154.00 5,154.00) ..... ie) aCe 
431,543.80 519,393.80 $87,850.00] — ........ 
136,050.00 136,050.00 EE EE GE 
392,250.00 480,050.00 37,800.00; = ....... . 
96,150.00 96,150. O uk ee ee 
,400.00 70,900.00! — 16,500.00 | i115. 
166,450.00 189,400.00 22,950.00] ...... ‘ 
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City of New York—Continued. 


GREATER NEW YORK BUDGET—Continued. 
| Budget for | Budget for | 
1903. 1904. 





Increase. | Decrease. 











City Magistrates’ Courts, Second Division.............- | $172,800.00| $177,800.00 $5,000. rec wen 
Charitable Institutions. ....... eee 9 t i n nnl 2,128,264.04 2,846,249.55 117,985.51]  ........ 
Miscelaneos: «c» (vy hr e rw CERO EE FU QUE S E RS | 1,2068,264.21 956,140.48| — ........ 312,123.73 
TOA AAA RARA E ¡$93,395,966.96/|$102,963,260.78¡$9,899,917.53| $332,623.73 
County of New York. 
Board of City Record, New York County.............. $30,000.00 $30,000.00] . ........] | ....o.... 
Preservation of Public Records, .e....ssssesesosereses 40,275.00 39,939.00 .  ........ $340.00 
Sheriff of the County of New York................... 124,762.00 124.162,00]. xv] ao 
The Register. "C 162,350.00 182,.350:00]. — l.l. xus 
Public Administrator, County of New Youk............. 23,890.00 23,890.00] — ........] | ¿e...... 
Supreme Court, First Department..................... 161,250.00 785,250.00 $24,000.00) . ........ 
Court of General Sessions... .......... lees 180,300.00 180,300.00; = ........| | ........ 
Surrogates’ Court, New York County................. 157,450.00 160,050.00 2,600.00) . ........ 
County Clerk, New York CGountg, Le. 95,830.00 585000) — sesoses | «aia 
District Attorney, New York County.................. 282,500.00 282,500.00] . ........| | ........ 
Commissioner of Jurors, New York County............ 43,100.00 43,100.00] .J ........| | ........ 
The National Guard. ..0000000000000000000o20..o2.....o .... 121,880.00 128,780.00 6,900.00 rc... .... 
Miscellane0us.....ooooooooo.o.». "EE 169,030.00 174,300.00 5,270.00] .J ........ 
Charitable InstitutioMS....ooooo ooo... A a 135,164.21 134,068.90 DOCS 1,095.31 
Totals. %6900.:.0000000000000000 $ ee 9 € € * * e & € « * *« B * * ëss e $2,327,181.21 $2,365,115.90 $38,770.00 $1,435.31 
County of Kings. 
Board of City Record, Kings County.................. 28,500.00 29,500.00 $1,000.00] . ..... uri 
Sheriff of Kings County.......... eee eene 116,500.00 16,500.00) — ..vessvvl. a ea 
Register of Kings County...... e Rao s SIR Wd CAVE So 101,220.00 101,220.00] cuestione]. asias 
Supreme Court, Second Department, Kings Couity.... 212,900.00 213,900.00 1,000,001 ........ 
County Court, Kings County........... cere 103,725.00 08,125.00 5,000.00) ........ 
Surrogates’ Court, Kings County...... Mose mu oq iE qe aus ,800.00 68,800.00 5,000.00}; . ........ 
County Clerk, Kings County...... NEE : 71,700.00 71,700.00) NEE GE 
District Attorney, Kings Conte... 86,200.00 86,200.00 | ........] | ..... 
‘Commissioners of Jurors, Kings County............... ,400. 29.400.001. sintesis 
Commissioner of Records, Kings County............... 100,000.00 ,000.00| | ........ $55,000.00 
The National Guard. ............. Seg ds TITIO ,382.50 86,960.00 571.50 | .......-. 
Miscellaneous. ......... KE EE Cees WES s uw a pa x EU Made 124,150.00 120,260.00 1,110.00 5,000.00 
Charitable Institution8..... RN 49,828.39 47,258.89] — ........ 2,570.00 
A AS $1,174,305.89| $1,125,423.39| $13,687.501 $62,070.00 
County of Queens. ; 
Supreme Court and County Court, Queens County...... $39,729.00 $39,129.00] ^... | nn 
Surrogates’ Court, Queens CoudMty.....oooooooooooo..... 16,800.00 16,800.00] — ........|] cc wee ewe 
County Clerk, Queens County....... eene 14,000.00 14,000.000 | ........|  ....o..o.. 
District Attorney's Office, Queens County............. 19.40.00 19,400.00)  ...52.... | naseer 
Sheriff, Queens County..... eese nnne 43,810.00 43,870.00. overall erences 
Commissioner of Jurors, Queens County............... ,800.00 5,800.00] .J ........|] |... S 
Public Administrator, Queens County.................- 1,200.00 1,200.00) "i0 ^x^ deseas 
Board of City Record, Queens County................. 2,500.00 2.500.00| - Ll. D. ce rs 
Miscellaneous. ...o.oo.ooroooorsosososso eoeceaee eee ee ee 6,000.00 6,000.00 €e0o o9] —  ^***»9996€6 
The National Guard, ee EE 2,920.00 ,928.00 OO| el 
Charitable Institutions... .. ec ecce eee n 5,147.68 4,967.68 1,290.00 $1,470.00 
TotalS..ooroonoooororso. > ee ..... .oro.o 90.0... $157,366.68 $157,194.68 $1,298.00] $1,470.00 
County of Richmond. 

Board of City Record, Richmond County...... ir 2,000.00 $2,500.00 $500.00 RUN 
Sheriff of Richmond County; EE o 7,435.00 11,435.00 — ....... : oliin 
ounty Court and Surrogates' Court, Richmond Co...... 14,200.00 14,200.00 $a exe. o» aea a ves 
County Clerk of Richmond County........... 4... ees. 4,250.00 4,250.001 — ........| | n 
District Attorney, Richmond County..... —— 1,000.00 1,000.00] .J ........|]  .«.... seg 
Commissioner of Jurors, Richmond County............ 4,400.00 ,400.00| ........ ers 
Miscellaneous. EE EE EE EE EE 4 5 6 9 9 9* * 8B eee s a 10,160.00! 10,160.00 ... .. . . . ... .....0. 
Charitable InstitutionS..«. «ccce eee eoe oer 4,165.36] 4,015.36] | ........ | $150.00 
Totaléc. acte AS AA E CR RR EER $63,610.36; $63,960.36 $500.00] $150.00 

RECAPITULATION. 
Budget for Budget for Net Net Total 
| 1903. 1904. Increases. | Decreases. | Increase, Decrease. Increase. 

New York City..... $93,395,966.96|$102.963,260.76| $9,899,917.53/$332.623.73]$9,567,293.80|] — ......] .«....... 
New York County.. 2,321,181.21 2,365,115.90 40,554.69 3,220.00 (984.69) ease eessen 
Kings County...... 1,174,305.89 1,125,423.39 22,087.50} 70,970.00 MEO MK $48,882.50] . ........ 
Queens County..... 157,366.68 157,194.68 1,298.00 1,470.00]  . ........ 172.00] iris 
ichmond County.. 63,610.36 63,960.36 890.00 540.00 850.00] cisma 9 
Totals........ $97,119,031.10|$106,674,955.09| $9,964,747.72|$408,823.73/ $9,604,978.49|$49,054.50|$9,555.923.99 


Driveways of Greater New York. 


No city in the world has done so much for the 
owners of fine harness horses as has New York. The 
Speedway is, of course, the principal driveway of 
New York. Three miles long, and built at a cost of 
about $8.000,000, more fast horses can be seen there 
on a fine afternoon than in any other place. The men 
who drive them are not horsemen in the common 
acceptation of the term, but business men who are 
interested in the horse, not for the money they can 
wake out of him, but for the pleasure they derive 
from riding behind him. Among those who are to be 
. seen on the drive, holding the reins over fast ones, 
are Nathan Straus, T. R. McMann, J. W. McCormick, 
J. B. Bailer, John F. Cockrell, B. T. Kearns. Col. 
Alex. Newburger, David Lamar, €. K. €. Billings, of 
Chicago, and others. For two vears Mr. Straus's 
Cobwebs held the honors as star of the Speedway, but 
was finally beaten by Mr. Billings's Lucille after a 
close and hard-fought contest. 'The loeation of the 
Speedway, along the west bank of the Harlem River, 
is unsurpassed for natural beauty, and when it is 
connected, by work now in progress, with the River. 


side Drive, the whole will make a road for pleasure 
driving unequalled in the world. 

In October of 1902 ground was broken for the 
Grand Concourse in The Bronx, which will connect 
all the parks of that borough. It will start at One 
Hundred and Sixty-first street and be four miles long. 
Its width is to be 180 feet, and it will cost over 
$1,000,000. It is expected that it will be completed 
in about three years. President Haffen, of Bronx 
Borough, is making strong efforts at improving the 
highways of that section of the city in connectioa 
with this work. . 

On Seventh avenue, abóve Central Park. the prin- 
cipal driveway of tbe days when Rebert Bonner and 
Commodore Vanderbilt were kings of the road, many 
fine equipages are seen. It is the principal street 
leading to the Speedway, and its liberal width and 
smooth payement make it an ideal driving street. 

The principal driveways of Brooklyn are those 
about Prospect Park and the roads to the various 
seaside resorts, which are well kept and give pleasure 
to many owners of good horses. 
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The following synopsis of the regulations govern- 
ing the operation of the Civil Service of the city of 
New York was approved for the American Almanac 
by the secretary of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The report for the year 1902 showed that to the 
number of names verified on the payrolls of the sere 
vice should be added 5,000, which represents em- 
ployes laid off during the Winter months, owing to 
suspension of work. This would approximate 20,000 
names verified weekly, which, added to the other 
names verified yearly, represents a total of 895,272, 
The total number of changes in the working force of 
all departments of the service was 8,517. 

The Civil Service law prescribes that appointments 
and promotions in that service shall be made accord- 
ing to merit and fitness, to be ascertained so far as 
practicable by competitive examination, and no ap- 
pointing officer may fill any vacancy except in ac- 
cordance with the Civil Service rules. No employe 
in the Civil Service may be transferred to any posi- 
tion in a higher class than that which he has held, 
unless he has passed an examination for the higher 
position, or he has served the city three years in a 
similar position. 

No transfer shall be made from the unclassified to 
the classified branch of the service nor from any posl- 
tion in the competitive class to another in that class 
without authorization of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, and a violation of that rule is good cause 
for the dismissal of the offending official. 

There are four divisions of the classified service: 
The Exempt Class, the Non-Competitive Class, the 
Competitive Class and the Labor Class. 

The Exempt Class comprises the deputies of the 
principal executive officers of the several departments. 

The Non-Competitive Class includes persons ap- 
pointed in an emergency to fill vacanies for which 
there is no eligible list on hand. Such an appoint- 
ment, however, cannot continue longer than two 
months, nor can the vacancy be again created and 
filled temporarily. A permanent appointment must be 
une after examination at the expiration of that 
period. 

The Competitive Class includes all positions and 
clusses of employes except those of the Labor Class, 
which includes all laborers and other employes who 
shall not be subject to examination, and except those 
especially exempt from examination under the Civil 
Service rules or the statutes of the State. 

Applications for appointment under the Civil Ser- 
vice must be addressed to the secretary of the Munic- 
ipal Civil Service Commission, and all applicants must 
furnish their full names and addresses, with such 
other information concerning themselves as is natur- 
ally of use in judging their qualifications and fitness 
for appointment. Applicants will find it desirable to 
state what branch of the service they wish to serve, 
if they have a preference, and they must take oath 
before a notary as to the truth of all their state- 
ments. 

No person under eighteen years of age can be ap- 
pointed to a position in the Competitive Class unless 
otherwise provided by the rules. Professional per- 
sons who are to perform technical or expert duties 
are required to satisfy the Commission that they are 
regularly authorized by the laws of the State to en- 
gage in their particular field of effort before they can 
be accepted under the Civil Service, but such persons 
are not expected to submit to an examination adapted 
for non-professional persons. 

A false statement will disqualify an applicant, 
and the Commission may refuse to examine a person 
who is unsuitable for the service. No person who has 
heen convicted of crime, who has been dismissed from 
the public service or who has attempted to practice 
fraud in connection with his application can be ap- 
pointed. Intemperance also debars. 

All examinations are conducted in writing, and the 
utmost care is exercised to prevent fraud in the 
preparation of applicants’ papers. Any person de- 
tected in fraud is instantly dismissed by the Com- 
mission. No person who has failed to pass an exam- 
ination may be again admitted to examination within 
nine months without consent of the Commission. 

Applicants for senior clerical positions must attain 
an average percentage of 80, and no person who re- 
ceives less than 70 can be appointed to any clerical 
position. 

Applicants for positions requiring technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge must attain an average of 75 
per cent; otherwise they cannot be accepted. 

Applicants for positions in the Fire and Police 
Departments are required to average 70 per cent in 
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Dew York Civil Service Rules. 


mental examination and 70 per cent in physical ex- 
amination. 

No applicant who fails utterly in any one branch 
of the examination can be appointed to the service. 

Candidates for promotion in graded positions must 
attain an average of 80 per cent in all grades up to 
the second, and 85 per cent in all higher grades, 
while in the Police and Fire Departments they must 
average 70 per cent. 

If a person feels that he has not been fairly 
treated by an examining board he may appeal to the 
Municipal Commission, who will investigate his com- 
plaint and will remedy any injustice that may have 
been done. 

In all eligible lists prepared by the secretary of 
the Commission candidates who have been honorably 
discharged from the United States naval or military 
service, having served during the Civil War, will be 
specially indicated in order that they may receive 
preference in the matter of appointments. No eligible 
list shall be effective for a term longer than four 
years, and at the expiration of that time or the lapse 
of one year a new list may be submitted to the 
secretary. The eligibility of those on the old list will 
expire at the same time, so that they will be obliged 
to pass a new examination in order to be placed on 
the new list. 

A person who is appointed to a Civil Service posi- 
tion is expected to accept it within four business 
days after receiving notice of his appointment. Delay 
longer than four such days is interpreted as a decli- 
nation. A person may waive his right to a position 
on ground of non-residence, insufficiency of salary, or 
temporary disability. 

No person whose name is on an eligible list may 
take an examination for another position within nine 
months of the issuance of the list, except by consent 
of the Commission. 

Persons on the eligible list of any department may 
accept temporary appointment in emergency cases 
without affecting their rights to permanent appoint- 
ment later. 

When extra clerks are required for temporary em- 
ployment in the departments of Taxes, Finance, Elec- 
tlons, Assessments and Arrears, Water Rates and 
Water Supply, temporary appointment may be made 
from the eligible list and otherwise without special 
examination, but such employes selected from the 
eligible list will be given preferment when permanent 
appointments are made in those departments. Those 
whose names are on the eligible list will be restored 
to that list in their original order at the expiration 
of their temporary service in any one of the depart- 
ments named. 

Every original appointment in the Civil Service is 
for a probationary period of three months, except in 
the ease of firemen and of patrolmen, when it is one 
month's probation; if the appointee is then declared 
competent his appointment is made permanent; if not, 
he is dismissed. 

Promotions from lower to higher grades of a de- 
partment are made on the basis of merit, seniority of 
service and examination. An increase of salary is 
deemed promotion. 

Delinquency and misconduct are sufficient causes 
for dismissal, and no person dismissed for such 
reasons may be appointed to any position under the 
Civil Service within two years after dismissal. No 
person may be dismissed from the Civil Service for 
political reasons, nor until the person has been given 
an opportunity to refüte the charges made. 

Any person who has retired from the Civil Service 
voluntarily or who has been dismissed without prej- 
udice may be reinstated within one Year after leaving 
his position. If he wishes to re-enter the service after 
the expiration of that period he must submit to ex- 
amination again. 

While there is no rule prohibiting persons in the 
Civil Service contributing to political campaign funds 
it is expressly stipulated that no such person shall be 
dismissed from the service for refusing to contribute 
to such funds. Nor shall any person in authority ex- 
ercise his power against any Civil Service employe 


-because of his political or religious affiliations. 


Applicants for positions as laborers are required to 
furnish satisfactory reference as to character, sobriety 
and physical fitness for such work and their names 
are registered by the labor clerk, but no appointment 
to that class is for a longer period than one year, 
when they may be reappointed if they pass another 
physical examination. If at any time they fail to 
filfill the physical qualifications required they are 
dismissed, but without prejudice; that is to say, 
their dismissal is no reflection upon their character. 
One department may call upon another to furnish 
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extra labor forces temporarily, in which ease the If an Pmergeney arises under which laborers are 
Commission will indicate what assignments are to required immediately the executive officer may hire 
be made, and from the lists so submitted to him the such persons as he wants without examination, but 
executive officer of the department requiring the not for a period longer than three days. 


Jaborers will select such persons as he needs and will The municipal departments which come under the 

report his selections to the labor clerk. jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission are: 

Armory, Board of, Charities, Dept. of Public. Coroners, Docks and Ferries,{ Mayor's Office, 

Aqueduct Comm: SE, City Record, Supervisor of|« Dept, of. Parks, Dept. of. 

Assessors, Board of. the. Education, Board o Police Dept. 

Bellevue and Allied Hospi- Correction, Dept. of. Estimate and Apportion- Bapid Transit Commission. 
tals. Court, City. ment, Board of. inking Fund Commisgion. 

Bridges, Dept: of. Court, City Magistrates. Elections, Board of. treet Cleaning Dept. 

Borough of Manhattan, Court of General Sessions. paimin: Board of, T End . Assessmenta, 

Borough of the Bronx, Court, Municipal, Finance Dept, 

Borough of Brooklyn. Court of Special Sessions. Fire Dept. Tenement House Dept 

Rorough of Queens. Commission, Municipal Ser-| Health Dept. Water Supply. t ag 

Borough of Richmond, vice. Law Dept, Electricity, ept. 


MAYORS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


Prior to the Revolutionary War the office of Mayor of New York was filled by appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of the province. After the close of the war and until 1820 the appointments were made by the State 
Appointing Board, of which the Governor was chairman, and unti] 1830 by the Common Council. Since 1830 
the office has heen an elective one. At first the term of office was two years, but in 1871 the city charter 
was amended extending the term to three years, At the time of consolidation the charter fixed the term 
of office for Mayor at four years. bnt the amended charter, passed in 1901, reduced this term to two years. 

The following is the list of those who have held the office of Mayor in what are now the various bor- 
oughs of Greater New York. 


Names. 'Terms. Names. Terms, - 
Thomas Willet............. 1665 |Robert Walte-s......... eae 1720 0 1125 William e Ae er, cssi 1815-1846 
Thomas Delavall... ....... . 1665 Tohannes Ja sen........... 1725- 72 | Andrew H. Micke........ 1840-1847 
Thomas Willet......... 1667 (Robert Lurting,,..... NS :1126-1785 Wiliam V. Rrady......... 1817-1848 
Cornelius SECH ve ees .-1668-1670|Paul Ri bards. o »1739-1739| William F. Hav eere .. 1848-1819. 

omas JDelavall........... 1671 [John Cruger............... 1739-1744|Caleb S. Woodhull. . . .1849-1851 
Matthias Nicols...... eos. 1672 [Stephen Bayard........ . . -1744-17471 Ambrose C. Kingsland. . . . -1851-1853 
John Lawrence............. 1673 |Edward Holland,.......... WE Jacob A. Westervelt....... 1853-1855 
William Dary 1.. ...... 1675 |John Cruger............... 115T T166| Fernando Wood.......... ,1856-1858 
Nicholas de Meyer. ela 1676 Whitehead Hicks....... .s eee) 163-1775] Daniel N. Tiemann........ 1858-1860 
S. van Cortlandt.. verses et David Matthews, 'rory...... 1776-178 |Fe nando Wood............ 1860-1862 
Thomas Delavill..... O 167 James Duane........... ...1784-1789|Geo ge Opdyke ............ 1862-1864 
francis Rombouts......... 1679 Richard Va'ick......... ...1789-180 C. Godfrcy Gunti gan ...1864-1866 
William Dyer.......... .1680-1681 |Edward Livingston...... ...1*01-1803|John T. Hoffman.......... 1866-1868 
Cornelius Steenwyck...... ..1682-1683 |De Witt Clinton.........,.1803-1807|/T. Coman (acting)......... 18 
Gabriel Minvielle,......... 1684 [Maringys Willtt...........1801-1808|A. Oakey Hall........... .1869-1872 
Nicholas Bayard........... 168 |De Witt Linton. ..........1808-1810|William F. Havemeyer.... der 874 
S. van Cortlandt.. .....1686-1687 Jacob Radcliff. . esee tee ee 1810-1 11/8. B. H. Vance (acting.... 1874 
Peter de la Noy. Pe rr. no on... a a. e Witt Clinton.. eegne ...181 1-: 15 William H. Wickham ecce | 6 9 ` "1875-1876 
John Lawrence............ 1691 Jon Ferguson........... +. 1816 |Smith Ely................. 1877-1878 
Abraham de Peyster. .......1092 1695 [Jacob Radelif.............. . 1215 181 ward Cooper EE 1879-1880 
William Merritt. NES 16::5-1: 93 |Cadwallader D. Colden.... 1818-1921 William R, Grace......... .1881-1882 
Johannes de Peyster. eee 160816 19 [Stephen Allen........... .. 1821-1821 [Franklin Edson........... .1883-18 

wid Prov 08t............ 1699-:700| William Paulding.......... 1825-1826| William R. Grace........ ..1885-1886 
Isaac de Riemer...........1.00-170 |Philip Hone. eI n ...1826-1827| Abram S. Hewitt.....,....1887-1888 
Thomas Noel ........ ....1701-1702 | William Paulding..........1827-1529| Hugh J. Grant..,......... E TE 
Philip Fr nch..,..........1102-1703| Walter Bowne....... 94s .,1829- 1833|Thcm s F. Gilroy.. ee 894 
oum Penne is wees Ret cagon Leg, Ee ELT William L. Strong....... Set 897 

enezer WON: ves wees TOT- ornelius wrence.. : 
Jacobus van Cortlandt.....1710-31711 Aaron Clark...,........... 1837-1839 GREATER NEW YORK. 
Caleb Heathcote.... ee, 1711-1711 |Isaac s Varian..... .......1839-1841|Robert A. Van Wyck....... 189? 190* 
John Johnson........... .17114-1719 |Robert H. MorriS.......... 1841.1844|Seth LoW.................. 1902-1908 
Jacobus van PGorttandt TM 1719-1720 James Harper............. 1844-1845|George B. McClellan........1904- 

MAYORS OF BROOKLYN. 

Names. Terms. Nam Terms. Terms, 
George Hall..... VIRES 1834 ¡Samuel Smith uide don cus 2.0, 2880 John Wi  Hunter......... . 1874-1875 
Jonathan Trotter.. A 1833-1836 |Conklin Biush......... ....1851-1. 5 |Frederick A. Schroeder. . 1816-1877 
Jeremiah Johnson......... 1837-1888 |Edward A. Lambert.. sa 1853 1: 5 | James Howell........... "+ .1878-1881 
Cyrus P, Sm:th............1839-1841 [George Hall............... 1855-185 |Seth Low...,............. 1882-1885 
peny ©. Murphy........ 1842 {Samuel S. Pewel....... .. 3857-1860! Daniel] D. Whitney Sd dac 1886-1887 
Joseph Sprame........... * 11845 1544 Ma tn Kalhfleisch......... 1861-1967] Alfred O. Chanig ÓN 1888-1891 
Thomas G, Talmage.... 1845 ¡Alfred M. Wood...........1864-1865|David A. Boody........... 1892-1893 
Francis B. Stryker.........18464848 |Samuel Booth............. 1866-1867|Charles A, Schieren...... ..1894-1805 | 
Edward Copeland.......... 1840  |Martin Kalbfleisch......... 1868- ie F.ederick W, Wuister......1806-1897 

Samuel 8, Powell........ ,.1812-1: 
MAYORS OF LONG ISLAND CITY. 

Names. Terms. Names. l Tam, Ter 
Abram D, Ditmars......... 1870-1872 |John Quinn............ 2. 1876 Pathe ' Gleason ee ; 18871 e? T 
Henry S. DeBevoise....... .1872-1875 | Henry DeBevoise........ 1816-18853| Horatio S. Sanford........ SCHER 1805 
Abram D. Ditmars (resigned) 1875 George Perry qu ee EE 1883- 1885|Patrick J. Gleason. .1896-1897 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK CITY, 


Aquarium, Battery Park; Army Building, No. 25 Pearl street; Assay Office, No. 30 Wall street; Barge 
Office. foot of Whitehall street; City Hall City Hall Park; Count Court House, Chambers street, near 
Broadway; Criminal Courts, Centre and Franklin streets; Custom House, Wall and William streets (new 
Custom House building at Bowling Green); Jefferson Market Court, Sixth avenue and Tenth street; Ludlow 
Street Jail, Ludlow street, near Grand street; Post Office, Park Row and Broadway; Register’s Office City 
Hall; State Arsenal, Seventh avenue and Thirty- -fifth street; Sub-Treasury, Wall and Nassau streets; Tombs, 
Centre and Franklin streets. 


REOREATION PIERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Foot of East Third street. foot of Fast Twenty-fourth street. foot_of Fast One Hundred and Twelfth 
street, foot of Barrow street, foot of West Fiftieth ‘street, foot of West One Hundred and Twenty-uinth street. 
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Parks in Greater Rew York. 

































MANHATTAN. 

Name. Location. pocta x cia 
Abingdon Square......... |Eighth avenue and Hudson street... ae 0.202| $50,000.00 
Alexander Hamilton...... | Ninth and Tenth Avenues, West Twenty-seventh and Twenty- 

eighth Stre€tS.....o.oooooooooooo..o.. SE HER INC 3.117| CASAR 
Battery Park........... JIFoot OF Kennt ENEE ode EX E Ao e REA RIEN 21.199| 12,000,000.00 
Beach Street Park........ Beach street and West Drondenr. ccc ee eee ence 0.038 30,000.0 
Bowling Green........... Broadway and Whitehall street..... — n E dn sta dos 0.517 150,000.00 
Bryant Park. .......... ..|gixth avenue and Forty-second street... 4.775 5,400,000.00 
Canal Street Park.........|Canal and West streetS........- ccce ede hr n 0.318 ,000.00 
Central Park........... ..| Fifth to Eighth avenue, Fifty-ninth to "One Hundred and 
Tenth street sea da ca Umso Rura cci ws 843. 019) 95 900,000. 00 
Christopher Street Park.... CBUSIOBUEE and West Fourth etreets, 139 000. 
City Hall Park........... |Broadway and Chambers street.................. oomoomoo. S 239| 25, 000; 000. Ge 
Colonial........ daa ui iE a One Hundred and Forty-fifth to One Hundred and Fifty- fifth 
street and Bradhurst to Edgecombe avenue.............. 12.790 455, 000.00 
Cooper Park......... ... [Third avenue and Seventh otteet. ooo». LM 0.229 5,000.00 
Corlears Hook ANE ...... [Corlears and South sttreets, l.l es CM 8.300 400: 000.00 
De Witt Clinton.......... Fifty-second to Fifty-fourth street, North River.............. TITUS A 
Duane Street Park........ uane and Hudson atreeg. .., eere ret 0.108 60.000.00 
East River Park.......... Eighty-fourth to Eighty-ninth street, East River............ 12.546 ,000.00 
Empire Park, South....... Broadway aud Sixty-third street... e 0,344 60,000.00 
Empire Park, North....... Broadway and Sixty-sixth street.................. Ra ue quies 0.069 ,000.00 
Fort Washington Park..... Fort Washington Point, Hudson River. E O 40.810 200,000.00 
Grand Street Park........ Grand street and East Broadway..... DEE 0.630 50,000.00 
Greeley Square. .......... Sixth avenue and Thirty-second street..... A Mor A OR c din 0.144 150,000. 
Hamilton: Fish Park....... Houston and Sheriff StT8etS........o.oooocorooror+»>rroor.o. 3.673 775,000.00 
Hancock Square. ......... St. Nicholas avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- third street, 0.072 20,000. 
Harlem Lane Park........ Seventh avenue and One Hundred and Fifty-third street. 1.270 90,000.00 
Highbridge Park........ .«|One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street to Washington Bridge, 
west of EIERE eege e a aa e 63,343 725,000.00 
Hudson Park........... .|Hudson and Leroy atreels. ODE 1.700 250,000.00 
Jackson Squarf.......... .|Eighth avenue ‘and Horatio.street.......... eese 0.227 55,000.06 
Jeannette P IK. xe xs Coenties slip and South street..........ooooooooommmo.oor... 0.728 360,000.00 
John Jay Park........ ...| Between Avenue A, E. R., East Seventy-fourth and Seventy- 
sixth streets ses sees gas 0.%......T.- .... Geer seess Seege ege Se 3.000 e...... do 
Madison Square.......... [Broadway and Twenty- third street........ sc eL sis lle 6.840 4,700,000.00 
Manhattan Square.. v .|Central Park, West, Seventy-seventh to Eighty-first street.. 17.582 5,250,000.00 
Morningside Park........ .lOne Hundred and Tenth to One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street, between Columbus and Amsterdam avenues........ 31.238 2,500,000.00 
Mount Morris Park..... .. (Mt. Morris to Madison avenue, One Hundred and Twentieth 
to One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street.............. 20.174 2,000,000.00 
Mulberry Bend Park...... |Mulberry and Bayard streets. MN pM RU aea Me Ee ERU 2.150 1,000,000,00 
Paradise Park........ .|Mission place and Worth street..........ooooooooomononr.».. 0.114 75,000.00 
Park Avenue Parks....... [Park avenue, Thirty-fourth do "ortieth street and “Fufty- sixth 
TA Ñ de Nimety-aixth ee us E A dius 8.118 EE 
Riverside Park........... |Nor iver, Seventy-second to One Hundr an wenty- 
ninth street.... Seege Sep ege eege geeegee gege ee sge ge ps e e e 140.037 5,200, 000.00 
Rutgers Park. ....... [Rutgers slip and South street... 0.478 40,000.00 
Ryan Park. ecos erri mes Second avenue and Forty-second Street. oo cese coiere 0.180 a 
St. Nicholas Park......... One Hundred and irtieth to One Hundred and Forty-first 
Street, St. Nicholas and Tenth avenues........... wx eR APER S "TT. 
Sherman Square. ......... Broadway and Seventieth street... 0.001 25,000.00 
Stttyresant Square. ....... Rutherford place and Fifteenth street.................. s... 4.229 1,143,000.00 
Thomas Jefferson Park.... [One Hundred and Eleventh street, First av enue, One Hun- 
dren and Fourteenth street and Harlem River........... 15.409 . 669,000. 
Tompkins Square......... Avenue A and Seventh street... 10.508 2,000,000.00 
Union Square. ........... Broadway and Fourteenth street........oooooooomoo ooo ooo»... 9.483 ,800,000.00 
Washington Square. ...... Fifth avenue and Waverley place.............. uelle 8.115 2,000,000.00 
William H. Seward Park...|Canal and Jefferson streets........ $4 d RE ddim da we VD E A ee qp 2.651 789,500.00 
Totals AEREA A ca A pf 1,310.830|$173,936,500.00 
H 4 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
: Area in |] Tax Valua- 
Name, Location, Acres, tion. 
dford Park..... Ka Brooklyn and Kingston avenues, Park and Prospect places..... 4 170,000.00 
SE Beach.. iu ues (537 Parkway, Gravesend Bay, Twenty- first and Cropsey aves..... 8 $ 88,000. 
Brooklyn Heights Park.. Columbia Heights, fronting on Furman street................ 5 200,000.00 
Bushwick Park........... Knickerbocker and Irving avenues, Starr and Suydam streets..... 6 150,000. 
Canarsie Beach..... ERN Rockawa PE Parkway and Jamaica Bas, 40 100,000. 
Carroll Park........... .. |President, Court, Carroll and Smith streets E edet 2 40,000.00 
City Park................ St. Edwards and Navy streets, Park and Flushing avenues....... 7.500] 250,000.00 
City Hall Park..........- [unetion of Court and Fulton streetS..........oooooooo.... 0.5001 100,000.00 
Concourse Park..........- of cnn Parkway, Atlantic Ocean............... een. 70 i 1,025,000.00 
Cooper Park............. Maspeth and Morgan avenues, Sharon-and Guilford streets. 7 | ,000. 
ce r Goré Park......... nction of Metropolitan and Orient avenues............ e. 0.250 | ,500.00 

arK.....ooooo.oo.. Tunction of Fulton street and Greene avenue............... 0.250 75,000.00 

Dis Beach Park... Seventh avenue, Bay Eighth d d Cropsey and Fourteenth 

avenues and Gravesend Bay..........- eie nnne 144 300,000.00 
Fort Greene Park........- De Kalb avenue, Washington Park. Ashland place, Willoughby 

and Canton streets and Myrtle avenue...,...ooo.ooo..... 30 1,910,000.60 
Fort Hamilton Park.......|Fourth avenue, DeNyse street, Fort Hamilton avenue and 

New York Hay. 6:0 sacado Dux er E pedo E RR eek 7 2,100.000.00 
Gravel Pit............... Windsor “Terra iie cos cx oct nx baad wis xy AUS eg Eis 0.333 10,000.00 
Gravel Pit..............- Ocean Parkway: sore des leer rack AS CERE ER VE E oa aA 5 15,000.00 
Highland Park..... ME: Terminus of Eastern Parkway extension, Sunnyside and Force 

Tube AYOlUeS. siciliano FX qua Rada aes E 26 250.000.00 

Institute Garden ......... Washington avenue, Eastern Parkwa ay and Flatbush avenue. 50 1,250,000.00 
Irving Square...........- Hamburg. and Knickerbocker aves., Halsey and Weirfield sts..| * 3 500 30,000.0€: 
Lincoln Terrace.......... Eastern Parkway, Buffalo avenue, President street and Roch- 

ester avenüe ..::52--49 e. uve ara eie eis aa ain ed Moa ile as 12 120,000.00 
Linton Park............. Bradford street, Blake, Dumont and pouer avenues.......... 8 85,000.00 
Municipal Park........... Toralemon reet, opposite City HaM................o.o...... 0.333 265,000.00 
New Lots Playground...... Sackman street, Newport, Christopher and Riverdale avenues. 3 15,000.00 
Parade Ground. .......... Coney Island, Canton and Fort Hamilton aves. and Parade pl.| 40 i JU 
Prospect Park............ Ninth avenue, Fifteenth street, Coney Island, Fort Hamilton, 27,912,000.00 

Ocean and Flatbush avenues... ... lesen 516.167 ] 
Red Hook Park........... Richards, Dwight, Verona and Williams street. 6 | 150,000.00 
Saratoga aparer puestos qua Saratoga and Howard avenues, Halsey and Macon streets. 4 121,000.00 
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PARKS IN BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN.—Continued. 


: Area in Tax Valua- 

Stuyvesant Park.......... Junction of Stuyvesant avenue and Broadway............... 0.125 $8,000.00 
Sunset Park........... ...JForty-first and Forty-third streets, Fifth and "Seventh avenues. 14.250 200,000.00 
Tompkins Park..... ..«....[Compkins, Greene, Lafayette and Marcy avenues......ooo.oo». 7.750 415,000.00 
Underhill Park........ ...|Tunction of Underhill and Washington avenues......... eso exe 0.250 10,000.90 
Winthrop Park........... Nassau and Driggs avenues, Russell and Monitor streets..... 8,500 350,000.00 
Woodpoint Park..... +. ..-.|Junction of Metropolitan avenue and Woodpoint road..... m 0.250 4,500.00 
Zindel Park........ NUN Junction of Broadway and Throop avenue.................. 0.250 50,000.00 

Tot ote voc OR E S o E duse day acie .....11,026,875| $38,141,000.00 


BOROUGH OF QUEENS. 


: Area in | Tax Valua- 
Name, Location. Acres, tion. 
Ashmead................ Canal street, Park place and South street, Jamaica.......... 0.250| iux aw 
College Point............ College Ds MSN ES DA UD E INO 3.500] 4376.96 ais 
Orest i so ar REY Jamaica avenue, Union Turnpike, Flushing and Myrtle ave- 

nues, Richmond Hill................. Spa d wil ote aces e UM x 956; oe $1, ae ,000.00 

Flushing................ Main street and Broadway, Flushing................. s 00 
Kings. ea ad Fulton, Alsop and Ray streets and Shelton avenues, unica. E 000 30, 000.00 
Lindon Park............. o A A O O NR E C UR 1 secese 
Monitor Square.......... Jackson avenue and Third street, Long Island City EE 0.250 1, 00 
Poppenhausen............ College avenue and Thirteenth street, College Point......... 0.243! 100.00 
NC TS soi yo kx eat RU btn be RR E eng Stein eae obs E 553,443] $1,544,600.00 





BOROUGH OF THE BRONX. 





Area in Tax Valua- 














Name. Location. Acres, tion. 
Bronx Park.............. One Hundred and Eighty-second street, Southern Boulevard, | 
St. John's College. property, New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad and White Plains raad.............. .| 661.600! $5,756,700,00 
Cedar Park........... ...|Walton avenue, One Hundred and Fifty-eighth street aná 
Mott &Venuüe .:2.e-99se owes te leds 17.470 304 ,000.00 
Crotona Park........... [Fulton avenue, Third avenue and Arthur avenue............ 154. 600| 3,228, 000.00 
Claremont Park........ .. |Teller avenue, Belmont street, Clay avenue and One Hundred 
and Seventieth Street..........ooooooo.o. eh ee aes ee pene 38 991,500 00 
Echo Park............... Webster and Burnside avenues............... ee eee enn 3 Slate s dL ice ‘ 
Fordham Park........... {Fordham road, Sedgwick avenue and One Hundred and Eighty- 
eighth street Sr esa CLR E I T AOA S S 5.870 100,000.00 
Melrose Park........ kee e One Hundred and Sixty-first. One Hundred and o ECONO 
streets, Cortland and Var derbilt Avenues......oooooooo..... .130 (e 
Macomb's Dam Park......| Jerome avenue, One Hundred and Sixty-second “street, ‘Crom: 
well avenue and Harlem Riiver.........cccccccsccccccees 27 470,000.00 
Pelham Bay Park.........|Northeast end of New York City...... «11,756 7,638, ,500 00 
Poe Park........ ........ [East One Hundred and Ninety- SEET "street and. Kingsbridge 
: roa € 9 € * 9 » 9 ? à * 9 9 e 9 * * * € * » à 9 * o * e >bO... oo EREEREER REEE 2.330! 40,000.00 
Rose Hill Park.......... . |Pelham, Park and Webster avenues...... .120 MIEL 
St. James’ Park.......... Jerome avenue, Creston avenue and East "One "Hundred “and 
Ninety-first street sana aa beta a 11.830 205,000.00 
St. Mary's Park.......... |St. Ann's avenue, One Hundred “and Forty-ninth street and 
Robbins Aen sica ate UA a OP RR UN 28.700 750,000.00 
University Park.......... Cedar avenue, One Hundred and Eighty-first street and Sedg- 
WACK avenue oes m ca a S ae e e do 2.190 48,000.00 
Van Cortlandt Park....... Northern boundary line of city, Broadway, Van Cortlandt ave- 
nue, Jerome avenue and Mount Vernon avenue.......... 1,132.350 9,851,000.00 
Washington Bridge Park...|Sedgwick avenue, Harlem River. Washington Bridge.......... | 8.450 59,200.00 
TOUS A a o -- (3,851,100! $29.441,900.00 
Hospitals of Greater New York. 
MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX, 

Name. Location. Charactes. . o o 
Austro-Hungarian ............ooo.oo... ....|332-334 East 3d st..... PPS General 4.2 v cee ead a is 30 
Babies ............. RENS PIED 657-659 Lexing:on ave..... e... | Children only ............... ..1 42 
Bellevue Cira Foot of East 26th st..... ES General «usn eis 4 be ard a M des 700 
Beth Israel... uic ra ares bes Cor. of Jefferson and Cherry sts. General. iia a eh i ote Se .| 100 
Children'W.. i.v E S bee wes Randalls Island...... "rep Sick and crippled children...... — 

A En cta koe Roi SR d Blackwells Island............. Destitute sick ................. 
Colored eos ip Lich RS ERO e ae e SUR 141st st. and Concord 4 ave..... General and Home for Incurables 325 
Columbus "sg. vues a oe s osa ER cá 226 East 20th st. gare j General ioc] ck Gee ee 120 
Emergency EE 223 East 26th st............. Women in labor................|] — 
Blower A IA une Avenue A and East pes Blesa |General eade eek iurata she | sm 
Fordham 52.2.4 m ren e Bia a 2456 Valentine ig EES ve General AC ENN ENER AER — 
ee M adas acid SH m E t A a TM e| Cnr, EE 

enera emorial............o....o we, 1 Central Par Jest an KÉ ancer and allied diseases....... 100 
German ......... 2.2. c eet East 77th st. between Park aná 

. Lexington AaveS.......oo.o..o... (doneral |. Gti cae aa 180 
Gouverneur ......... seen ...| Gouverneur Slip and Front st.. | Reception PAS a nt which 
: are transferred to Bellevue. — 
Hahnemann `... | Park ave. bet. 67th and 68:h sts. | General .............. ........l 136 
Harlem 6.2.86 sek doi a Us Wes 525 East 120th st............. General ......oo..o.....ooooo.o»o. 5 
Harlem Eye and Dar.................. 144 Fast 127th st............ Eye, ear and throat..... GER vue s 
House of Relief.................o..... ¡67 Hudson st................ Emergency — PE — 
J. Hood Wright..............o....... |131st st. and Amsterdam ave.. |General ....................8. 66 
Laura Franklin.......*.............. 17 and 19 East 111th st..... Children .............. AN : 50 
lebanOn. iio ea ds e ..| E, 150th st and Westchester ave |General ....oooooooooooooo.o.o.. | 500 
Loomis ¡SanitariuM.................... 104 West 49th st., and Liberty. | 


Sullivan County, N. Y...... Consumption ed — 
o 0 2633 (ee x eee dom rires inn ...|17th st. and cond ave..... $ 'omen in confinement......... — 
McDonough Memo'ial.............. ...|489 West 41st st.............. Olüred ^ voix cede Ra Er Sad | ~= 
Manhattan Eye and Ear.......... e ark ave., cor, Hiat st..... Fye, ear and throat............ 12 
Manhattan State... Wards lsland................. zeneral A ewx OF ry oca ws S — 
Maternity i... 4 xanh va Blackwell Island............ . |Confinement ................. -| — 
Maternity ok NEEN NEE NN ....1523 to 537 East S6th st....... Confinement ........ vi auus .| 180 
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HOSPITALS OF GREATER NEW YORK.—Continued. * 
Name Location Ch t No. of 
š on, aracter. | Beds. 
Merchant DMarine..........ooooooo.o.. 17 State Bb... y dree ... | General o s aua a remm 
Metropolitan _.....oooooomooomomomonoso Blackwells Islind............. General «vias RR SM eS | — 
Metropolitan Throat.............. eee 351 West 34th st............. Spécial ck rr Y us a3 d WM 10 
Metropolitan Dispensary and Hospital, 248 East 82d st.............. General ................ een 14 
Minturn ...... Hr EI Wade dd ERE ...| Foot of East 16th st......... Scarlet fever and diphtheria. — 
Mount Sindl......e 4 EN A pengon ave., bet. 67th aud 
OBEN: Bien ; ACTA ccce rd Ee 225 
New AmsterdaM.............. e... ....1230 West 38th st.......... ...|Eye and €aT......ooooomooo.o... 24 
New. YOIK.. i. 6 eases ee 8 be wa eke E er RS 8 West 16th st............... General 42.42 E na xe — 
New York Eye and Bal... osos e nnn 218 Second ave............... Eye and ear.................. 112 
New York Homeopathic College........ Avenue A and 63d st..... ies General 5er y ka aa a — 
New York Infirmary..........o.......: 5 Livingston place............ Women and children........... 65 
New te Medical College............ 19 West 1018t st............ Women and children.. ........| — 
New York Ophthalmic and Aural. ..|44 East 12th 6t.............. Eye, ear and throat............ 40 
New York Ophthalmic................. 201 East 23d st........ o Eye, ear and throat............ 65 
New York Ortho ediG v cesa eere ss 126 East 59th st............. Deformities .............. e....1 65 
New York Polyclinic.................. 214 East 84th st............. General ........... cce ennt — 
New York Post Graduate........ MATE Second ave. and 20:h st...... General ........... Nc ex .-...| 197 
New York Red Cross........ Ww duds 110 West 82d st........... .. . General. ol. p exe rhy re atn 18 
New York Skin and Cancer............ 19th st, and Second ave....... Skin and cancer............... | — 
NA or Society for the Ruptured and 
Crippled eG exci dades ae P RR eee Lexington ave. and 42d st..... Ruptured and crippled......... | 250 
New York Throat and Lune. ve] ..1244 (East 59th st............. Lungs, throat, eve, etc......... | 1 | 
Nursery and Childs'.................-. 571 Lexington ave............ Women and child en........... 550 | 
Pasteur Institute.............oo....... 313 West 23d st.............. Contagious diseases ........... — 
PresbytenaH re pisos Dele Ste EY Madison ave., bet. 70th and 71st. | General ...................... 330 
RA ET TEE Yr LE RE North Brother Island.......... Contagious d'seases ............ — 
Roosevelt ........... cece cowie ha ews 59th st. and Ninth OVO no ouo s General .........- ee eret n 244 
St. Andrew's Convalescent.......... scal 218. East 1th St.. tao e Women cu eeen aas nale on s — 
St. Annie Maternity.................. 130 East 69th Ge e WOMEN: serea NEE TR | — 
St. Blizabeth.....i sce o xe ae ..1225 West E id C MIELE General 295. a a aes 30 
Bt. Frands. v.e re x epe EX es 609 Fifth St.................. General cose eurn edo xo we E | 280 
St. John's Guild Floating Hospital..... po Fifth SE EE Children's........ oa | 600 
St. Joseph'S.....oooooooocommoo.. .....|East 148d st. & St. Ann'save....| Consumptives ................. 340 
St. Joseph's Infirmary.................. East 82d st., near Mad son ave. |General .......o...ooooooo.o.... — 
Gt. Luke Bicis or ion ...|113th st. and Amsterdam ave.. | General ...........ooooooo.o.oo. 2765 
Sti -MarK Sietses e RR e a Ro 177 Second ave............... General A vba soe ocala 100 
8t. Mary’s..... e ra eae A eae ee ud 405 West 34th st........... .. | Children osé xor aces oA CS .| 120 
Ot, Vincent's. cia cca oo ls Ys eines 157 West 11th St............. General 2i sya Tax were sued E Wis 312 
o aser Ux E cad aed ERAS Spuyten Duyvil............... Consumption .................. 150 
Sloane Maternity. NOU DR e EP REF 447 West 59th st....... e. | Women in confinement.......... | 106 
Society of Lyingan Hosrital........ ...|17th st. and Second ave....... Women in confinement......... (d| ~= i 
Trinity ..... errs NAE <... 150 Varick st............ sosis d A ex gat hi vA x | — | 
Willard, Parker acco utes Uia e Foot of East 16th st......... Contagious ............. CEDE — : 
Tomina d SE O ...|50th st. and Park ave..... «xl WOMEN A o EE 100 
Woman’ S. € e e * 9 6 .. c c» € $9 * c9 5» 9 C v vs à 9 c 9.00. 141 West 109th at. ...... o.» e... Women e... ...o. 0. eve e.e 1.090.100»... m 


BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 








Bay Ridge ¿cocos iros ......|60th_st. and 2d ave., Bklyn.... [General ........o.oooooooooo.». | — 
Bedford "Disnensary and Hospi. E BEEN 343 Ralph ave., Brooklvn, General ......... — EE — 
Brooklyn Eastern District.............. 110 South 3d st., Brooklyn General ......... EE e| — 
Brooklyn eoa ac etm e e ERROR RC eeh Raymond st, and De Kalb ave., 

Brooklyn ........2--cescess General Geek VE OX COP RUE | — 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear................ .04 Livingston st., Brooklyn. Eye, ear and throat............ | — 
Brooklyn Materrity .............. .... [Washington ave. and Douglas . 

st., Brooklyn .............. Women and child:en,........... — 
Brooklyn Nursery and Infanta.......... 396 Herkimer st., Brooklyn. ... | Children ...... Mu T Ee — 
Bushwick Central ................ ee. Howard ave, and Monroe st., E 

Brooklyn .......... 0 e's General ......... M ga paa o eee | — 
Central .....oooooo..... ia ....111 Howard ave., Brooklyn..... Special 4465. iara or ca es | — 
German eoe.) em mn ree tase es ...|St. Nicholas ave. and Stock- 

holm st.. Brooklyn.......... General ............... PPP | — 
Hospital of Flushing ue eic ste qs ...|Pareons & Forest aves., Flushing. | General ............ooooooo..o.. | — 
JAMAS ir rr a ae Jamaica 22644 e General ......... A: | — 
Jewish. ici picado are ea MOD vA ee eae 1028 Gates ave.......... EEN KR El eom res reee — 
Kings County .............. eee e.. [Clarkson st., Flathush......... General (2... uan a e A — 
Long Island Y coileze Hospital.......... Henry, Pacific and Amity sts., 

Brooklyn. ¿cuco caros General o Vei ue SR i — 
Long Island Throat................. ..155 Willoughby st., Brooklyn....| Eye, ear, throat and lungs...... | — 
Lutheran ........ ai al .....| East New York ave, and Junius 

st., Brooklyn............ ... | Contagious and coneumptives,...| — 
Memorial vi EA Classon & St. Marks ave, Bkn. | Women and children........... py = 
Methodist Episcopal ............... ..|6th st. and 7th ave., Brooklyn.. | General .............. eese ` ` = 
Norwegian ....... ERA See 4th ave. and 46th st.. Brooklyn. General; cec korr RE eua wx — 
Prospect Heights................ eee Washington ave. and St. John's | 

plate ira ESTO T ETT. Women in confizement...... ves] — 
St. Catharine .......... sre ss ........|[Bushwick ave. and Ten Eyck | 

st., Brooklyn............... General ............ is waa a rue | — 
St. ec > Denk A E 283 Hicks st., Brooklyn....... Children ........ gege ee | — 
SE JONN B sr das rx a Ed Albany & Atlantic aves., Bkn..| General ............ ARANA ell 
8t. John's... vn ees S sie qu ei: tert antes Ore 12th st, and Jackson ave., Long | 

Island City........... General ......... ees ere ee] ~= 
St. Mary's ........... eins ca — À St. Marks and Rochester aves., 

Brooklyn ......... m General EO DREAM EE — 
St, Mary's Pemale. 155 Dean st., Brocklyn........ Women ^... re osa — 
St: Peters 22 1 eR ERR eed Henry st., bet. Congé and l 

Warren sts., Brooklyn....... | General ......... OREA — | — 
Swedish (Building) ................... 6th ave., 55th & 56th sts, Bkn. | Gereral .:............. A = 
United States Naval..... PME ..| Flushing ave., near Ryerson gt, | 

Brooklyn .................. For naval MmeD................ d 184 
Williamsburg ..... iS ar e.. e... | Bedford ave, and "South 9d st., 

Brooklyn ............ (vau General ev. — eel — 

RICHMOND. 


" The S. R. Smith Infirmary at Castleton avenue, New Brighton, is a general hospital St. John’s Guild 
maintains a hospital at New Dorp for sick children, with a capacity of 500. 
The Marine Hospital, at Stapleton, with a ‘capacity of 150, is under the United States Navy. 


ay ae. 
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Clubs of Greater Dew York. 


MANHATTAN AND BRONX, 





























Membership. Eas 
m Penton Annual 
am ; ues. 
i: Limit. |Memberahip Ps 
i ocation o 4 ons 4 E 42 RO 4 ED 
Name. Clubhouse. Biss g Seil E ds E | os Secretary. 
KEIER Peel] S | ee] S et 
S [89| g | 83] 2 | 89| 3 |57 
a IZ a | a z e aix 
Aldine Association....... 111 5th ave........... 500) 385| 67| pu 251 $15! $25|C. L. Patton. 
Alpha Delta Phi......... 35 West 33d st....... x SEN 83 200 , ve v 0| ..|G. T. Donnell, 
Amer. Fine Arts Society, . .|215 West 57th st....... Saves esl. core 200 edo] oef{H. M. Barry, 
Amer. Geograph. Society..| 15 West 81st st....... vex], eH. «cceli cw ER 10| ..|Anton A. Raven. 
Amer. Inst. of AT hitects..|loó 5th ave........... Ssk O Lr" 15 5|W. B. Chambers, 
Amer. Society of Civil Eng [220 West 57th st...... O ware Se eat s 30, 25| 15| 10/Chas. W. Hunt. 
Amer, Soc. Mechanical Eng] 12 West 31st st....... ...| ..l1,9056| 745 25 15 15, 10|Prof. F. R. Hutton, 
American Yacht......... Ere No AAA 300| ...| 200} ...| 100| ... 50] |W T Alén, 
Architectural League EO Se? West 57th st...... ee] eee} 436] ... 10 51 15 S Frank E. Wallis. 
ATION oo eine E EN Park-ave. and 59th st... ss]. cow et E*00QL. ... 251 cs. 10 Carl Wittman. 
A.kwright.............../320 Broadway......... 700| ...| 696| 126 50 20 50 20 W. L. Warring, 
Army ard Navy.......... 16 West 31st st....... ee] e] 995] ... 25| ...| .30 .|C.H.Loríng,U.S.N. 
Association of the Bar....| 42 West 44th st...... weal ...[1,757| ze. 100| ei 50| ..|S. B. Brownell. 
ARCO rese rx Seagate, Brooklyn..... sé igen 642| ... 50| ... 29 .| E. Jacreson 
AUthOrS. ..eseseesessee. Carnegie Hall Building. | ...| ...] 174] ...| 251 ...| 20| 10 Duftield Osborne. 
Automobile Club of Amer. |753 5th ave........... SH ...] 342! 72| 100] 50} 50| 25|% M, Butler, 
Barnard........ SCH .. [Carnegie Hall Building.| ...| ...{ 9513 50| 25 10 10| |E. L. Paris, 
Calumet...........o.o..o.. 267 5th ave........... 6001 ...| 514| 179| ...| ... 85| ..|Clinton Adams, 
ef ever e i hne 5 West 31st st....... vos ABI - 2s 15| ... 20| 10 Ve L. Ferguson, 
Carteret GUD............ 150 Broadway......... 120| ...| 120] ... 60| ... 40 H, Mead. 
Catholie... oc s 3 rà 120 Central Park, South|1,000| ...[ 921| 408| 50/ ... 50| 10 Chas Murray. 
Ceñitury Association...... 1 West 43d st........ 1,00 300| 975} 214] 150| 100 60| 3U » M. Ht aston 
Chemist......... eee 108 West 55th st...... d ..| 3241) 119| 25 5 25 aylor 
Church: ssiri s ra ass 578 Sth ave,.......... ve ...| MOL. xs 10| . Hone, 
LEY ort cath Wa Wie ate ERROR 55 West 44th st...... es ...] 565] 149] ... 25 15 D A $ Pryor. 
CollectorS........o.o...o... 351 4th ave...... ek A 1830 ... 10| ...| 10 5) Albert Perrin, 
Colonial................ Broadway and 72u st... |1,000| ...] 496] 74] 100| ...| Toj ..|Lee Phillips. 
Cornell University........ Hotel Royálton........ esol. wee) 829 OG). `. sel: us 10 9| E. C. Blair, 
County, Westchester Co.. [Opposite City Island. 400| ...| 335| ...| 100] ... 19| .. poner Haight. 
Delta I appa Epsilon..... 8 West 40th st....... (web aevi OUI. oof A d iss 10 5 raighill, 
Delta Pal. sismos eo 56 East 49th st....... Seck, eal OA. A A es 30| ..|E, O. Anderson. 
Democraiic..... — ees 617 5th ave........... 3,000} ...|2,010/ 800| 100| 25| 50| 20|Wm, E. Wyatt. 
Downtown Association....|160 Pinest......... ..11,000| .../[1,000 150| ... 15| ..|W. R. Stewart. 
Drug Trade. ......... . [100 William st........ ...| ...| 298| 127| 25 5| 40| 1O|Harry Hall, 
Engineers......... ...... 1374 Sth ave............ 1,0001 ...] 522] 468] 50| 25) 50| 25Ch:s, W. Baker. 
Fencerg........ ........|Madison Arcade, 5th ave) ...| ... 89| ... 50; ... 30 IM. Kernochan, 
Fidelio...... e erg 110 East 59th st....... 225) ...| 220 10 50) ... 60 20, S. Louison, 
Fulton..... T + +++. [Fulton and Gold sts. 200| ...| 186| 30| 100| ...| 50 . [Nelson Macy. 
Grolier...... Was dE E 29 East 32d st..... ...| 250| 125| 250| 125| 100| ... 3U| ..|Thos. G. Evans, 
Hardware........... eee 253 Broadway..... "M ees] ...[ 589] ... 50 50 50| 25/A. G. Sherman. ` 
HarleM....oooooooooo.... 34 West 123d st..... 4001 ...| 265| ...| 50| ...| 40| ..|H. D. Williams. 
Harmonie. SQCSo...... e... . ee est 42d S ..... .... 650 eee . 200 eee 125 .| E. E. SE 
m A asin à 21 West 44th st. 1,830 Sa 10| . 20 .| T. W. Slocum 
Heights UNE, .|725 St. Nicholas ave. « e7| . 25| . 40) 10 Wm. Shillaber. 
Lx and Society.......... 346 pd Eege E M ...] 850] ... 5] ... E e ID. M. Banta. 
JOCRey. ies ka Re CERO 173 5th ave.......... s ee] ...| 1,90] ...| 100| ...; 100| ..|F. K. Sturgis, 
Knickerbocker........... 319 5th ave. ...... see | 500] ...] 5600] ...| 300| ...| 100| ..|J. W. Appleton. 
DAMS a ever Neb ko "10 West 36th st....... vx eee DEO. vs 50| 100| 25) 25|T, Manning. 
Larchmont Yacht........ Larchmont, N, Y....... 600} ...] 713] ...) 100} ...| 50| ..|A. B. Alley. 
LawWwyelS....oooooooooo.o 120 Broadway. REA Ho. ...«11,7601 ... Are ...| 100| DOG. T. Wilson. 
LOTUS. condo 556 5th ave........... 600| ...}1,040} ...| 200} 200 19| ..|C. S. Lord. 
Luncheon.......... eee 12 Broadway......... ...| 350| ... 50 ws 50| ..IF. A. Plummer, 
Manhattan........... + + [Madison ave., 26th st...|1 500] ...| 758] 412} 250) 125| 100| 2ə'D. B. Gilbert. 
Manuscript.......... Pee 26 East 23d st........ J|... 93868] ... 5 5| 10 St H. Wilson. 
Meadow Brook........... Westbury, L. I........ 100| .. .| 100| ...| 100) ...| 100 .. IH, W. Bull, 
Mendelssohn Glee........ 113 West 40th st....... 60| 150 45| 146| ...|' -€-— 3SD|. ries 
Meérchants......... ese 108 Leonard st........ 350| 150| 350 30| 50| ... 37| ..|F. 9. Wel 
Merchants’ Central....... Silk Exchange un cine: 3501 ...| 270] ... 75] ... 60 Franklin Zen, 
Metropolitan............ ‘Sth ave, and 60th st....|1,0001 250!1,139 ..| 800! 300| 100 50 W. W. Sherman, 
New York... ..ocoo.o.mo.. . das ave. and 85th st.. 500] ...| 629| .. | 100} ...| 75 William A. Lane. 
New York Athletic....... Cen. Pk. So. and Gth av.|3, 200 70013,463| 651| 100| Go 60| 30/0. L. Burnham. 
New York Railroad. ...... 361 Madison ave....... y ...]1,173] ose 8b ia 2|. a B. Yereance, 
New York Turn Verein....|Lex'ton av. and 85th st.| ...| ...| 530| ... 5|. 12| ..|J. B. Haemerlein. 
New York Yacht...... 4| 37 West 44th st...... es] ...]2,054|. ...| 100 d 25| ..|G. A. Cormack. 
Ohio Society............ Waldorf-Astoria....... Rial Coals 461| ds 20| ... 16/ ..|F. M. Applegate. 
Players.......... e| 16 Gramer Pa ton 500| 600] Abol 480| 100 50 40| 20|Chas. E. Carrye. 
Princeton......... DEE 72 East 34th st DCS WEE DEE Ee E: AR ll dl e ..|Frank H. Lord. 
PTesS....ooooooooooooo.. 116 Nassau st......... e d ...| 7501 70 10 5 18 8|Walter Scotf. 
PTOgTOSS ..ooomoo.... + + ++ [5th ave. and 63d st..... 5 ...| 3801 20| 100| 650, 100| DOG M. Eisig. 

Psi Upsilon DEE Hotel Manhattan...... 250 | 250| 225| . 5| 28) 10]1......:. v2 
gull See Kaes E fed EE ás abs $ 12| ..|Ch Fagnani. 
acquet and Tennis. ..... 27 West 43d st........ 800| ... Bl ió0| 200| 2001 75, 40|H. C C. Moritmer, 
RepublicaN............+.- 54 West 40th st....... 900 ..| 725 50 25 25| 12]. X Hammond. 

RelorTM......ooooo.oo.».». 5th ave. and aa un sas] cee 320 |1.248 25; ... 40! 20|Edwin Baldwin, 
Riding.. ........ ee 7 East 58th st. ..| 5001 ...| 500 200| ...| 100| ..|W. C. Gulliver 
St. Anthony. $.4 s e ee * e.c 29 East 28th st Seege see eee ... 370 ` a ee eee eo W. C. Peet, 
St. NicholaS............- 7 West 44th st. .[ 5001 ...] 149| .. | 100] 50| 75] 35 Charles Isham. 
Salmagundi.....o2-..<.... 14 West 12th st...... el ¿| ...1 384| 86| Dol ...| 30| ..|Dr. Leigh Hunt 
Seawanhaka-Cor. yachts *| Oyster Bay, L. I... 500| ...| 4451 ail 50| ...| 50] ..|A. E. Whitman 
StrollerS......o..oo.o.oo..». Madison ave........| 500] 5001 3841 471| 25| 25] 40) 20 Geo. M. Hamlin 
Tilden......oo.o..o.o.o.... 2130 Broadway........ sel ...} 2451 UAl-ves[ ... 30| 10!R. H. Holland, 
Transportation. ee Hotel Manhattan......| 500| 500! 347| 476) 25, 25 60: 20 John Carstensen. 
Turf and Field...... [Morris Park, Bronx....| ...| ...l 160 eal! 50) ... eol 25|Amos T. French. 
Tuxedo.......- common... Tuxedo Park, N. Y.....| ...| ...| BLO] ... 200; ...| 100! ..|William Kent. 
Underwriters. ..........- 73 William st......... 450| 65 25 5| 25 AIR A. Cowles. 
Union, ease LEE 5th ave. and 61st st... - 11,400 1,400| .. d 300| ...| 75| ..|Franklin Bartlett, 
Union League........... Bth ave. and 29th st.... 11,800 ,854 800| ... 75: 45|H, W. Hayden, 
University.....ooo.ooo..... 3 West 54th st...... 1, 1% 1, 300 1 69511, 105) 200| 100 75| 35 Otto T. Dannard. 
University Glee.......... 108 West 55th st....... Mr aul say 5| 15|John C. Kerr. 
University of Penn....... 44 West 44th st...... 145| .. J uere. e .|Dr. S. McCullagh. 
Wool enee ciii 1260 West Broadway.... 450| 200 Gë S 50! 15 50 10 John P. Faure. 
HA e... eo. .e... 13 West 36th Bt. ecc e e WW EN e ee 50| e ee 25 1 O. A. Henríques, 
DEEN SE REEL D 2,066| PE 10| 10 20 : 
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CLUBS OP GREATER NEW YORK—Continued. 


BROOKLYN GLUBS. 


h 
D t ek Ge iu 
; 1 ues, 
is e Limit, Membership Se 
cation o mE uc + : 
Name. Clubhouse, 8 g $ Secretary. 
m E Ed 
E Is 
Ge Grata Masonic. ... |1160 Bedford ave...... eval ees] 350] as "A ..| $20 C. G. Cushman, 
Bites eM nad i aee Pie.repont & Clinton sts| 400, ...| 850| 72) $100) ... 50 $25 Henry Earle. - 
Brooklyn ATUS. ACC eg 845 Clinton ave........ ew ws TB. ieo 15 va 10 W. Wadyworth. 
Brooklyn Chess.......... 146 Montague st....... e| o. 1601 16] ... ..| 12] “6/8. H. Cragg g. 
Brooklyn Democratic...,. 201 Montague st....... veel ox] 400b ae ee] o] ..¡Wm G. Quin 
Gongrepational... «reise E e ws 200, .. 200| ... 5 m LO) .[W, W, Freeman 
Crescent Athletic. ....... 25 Clinton st......... 1,700} ...j]1,070|] 2001 25; 12) 50) 25/A. W. Higgins. 
Dyker Meadow Golf....... 92d st. and 7th ave..... 2251 ...| 2201 ...| 25| ...| 30| 10/E, L. ,Ealbileisch, Jr. 
Lincolü.... «sisas a 65 Pun ave....... 400| ...] 175) 25; 560] ... 50| 25|J. Stone. 
Marine and Field........ Bath Bench..........- 400; ...| 400| ...| -50| ... 50 Chas. M, Camp, 
Montauk................ 8th ave, Hd Lincoln pl.| 500] .. 438 20 50 25 60 20 A. B. Fliggins. 
National Civil..... RAE RES 144 Montague st....... Pe UE 200| 100| ...] ... 20 Alex. M: Kinney. 
Riding and Driving....... | Prospect Park Plaza. NT 318 19| 250 25 80 30 W. G. Gilmore. 
Union League......... .- |Bedford ay, and Dean ‘st 300 ecel T40 veel: o va Ve BOL ,.|F. E. Gunnison. 
Hamilton......... à... [146 Remsen st......... ee] oe} 545] 112) 100 50 IW. A, Taylor. 
Hanover......... eee Bedford ave. & Rodney. Oe] 910] el +... Ms .|Alvah Miller. 
Oxford....... RE 109 Lafayette ave...... 400| ...; 153| ,..| 100 50| ..i|Charles M. Camp. 


` Exchanges and Boards 


The exchanges and boards of trade of the city are located ag follows: 



















of Trade in Dew York. 


The Stock Exchange, seats in 


which now sell for-over $80,000, will occupy the fine new building in Broad street in the course of the 


current year. 
tluctuations in prices of the goods dealt in. 
esting places to be seen. 


In these bodies the amount of business transacted i8 immense, and fortunes vary upon the 
A visitor to the city always finds them among the most inter- 










Name, Location. Baart Baler , President. Secretary. 

Building Material Exchange,........ 11 Broadway........ rt eee .... |Orin F. Perry.. |Louig H. Peck, 
Chamber of Comerce SEENEN E .132 Nassau St........... 1770 1,371 ER K, Jesup | George Wilson, 
Coffee Excharge........... .|113 Pearl & 66 Beaver. EES eS. JP. B. C Sullivan Louis: Eod sberg, 
Consolidated Stock Exchange. . .[60 B'way & 21 Ncw st... 1879 1,52 |M.H.W. gir... KRudalph 4 uber. 
Cotton Exchange........... ....... |Beaver and Wiliamsts...| 1871 450 ]J. T. Gwathmety| Fred. M Riper 
Fruit Exchange............. eee. j81 Beach. st. «ose ee] osaa .... |E. Andrews, Jr. |C. Maxfield. 
Jewellers’ Board of Trade. 70 B,oadway........ aw y 400 1C. G. Alford. " Safford, 
Lager Beer Breweis’ Bd, of Trade.... 1109 East 15th st........ 1881 67 Peer Doelger, . Chas. Ee Werner 
Ma.itime Exchange................ Produce Exc. Pag lxx 1574 1,071 B. Parsons.. |F. H. Norton. 
Mechanics and Traders’ EXEDBUEC .11123 Broadway.. EE T aq T n Howland. |B. A. Vaughan. 
Merchant Tailors’ Society. «o... 1140 Nassau aiea eade pe ...] 1891 .... |H. A. Patterson | William Feil. 
Metal Exchange. s.s.s. esesene, . 1234 Pearl st. PRA 1877 Voy. JE M Thompson|C. Mayer. 

Bd. of Trade and Transportation 203 | Broadway. . vac ON e,  [Osear S. Straus. |F. S. Gardner 
N, Y, Fire Insurance Exchange .....|32 Nassau st. ......... e 1899 es. |J. M. Hare. ....| George Jeremiah 
New York Me cantile Exchange...... 6 Harrison 6t........... e» dus TUUS D. Mahr. |W. G. French. 
New York Produce Exchange........ B’way and Beaver st..... 1862 Edw. OG. Burgess} D. D. Allerton, 
New York Stoek Exchange. ......... 10 B:oad st., 18 Wall st, + Caww qd Tas Rudolph Kepple | Wm, McClure, 
Real Estate Exchange..,........... 111 Broadway Wert ea eg SA James L. Wells. |D. P. Ingranam. 
Silk Association of America........ .|B'way and Broome oes 1916 . |Jacques Huber. .|F. P. Allen. 
Stationers’ Board of Trade. ......... 97 and 99 Nassau st. 106 |H. . BainbrideW E. H. Loveless. ` 





*Temporarily located in the New York Produce Exchange Building, Broadway and Beaver street, 
TWill remove during 1903 to 78 and 80 Broad street. 


Rules of the Road in Greater Dew York, 


The following rules governing traffic through the 
Streets of New York have been established to pre- 
vent congestion and accidents in crowded therough- 
faire 
KEEPING TO THE RIGHT Poe TURNING, 

CROSSING AND STOPP 

Slowly moving vehicles shall P p^ the right 
and as near the right-hand curb as possible, so as to 
leave room in the middle of the street for vehicles 
golng at u greater speed, 

A vehicle meeting another shall pass on tbe right. 

A vebicle overtaking another shall pass on the 
left side of the overtaken vehicle, and not pull over 
to E right. until entirely clear of it. 

A vehicle turning into another street to the right 
shall turn the corner as near the right-hand curb 
ag practicable. 

In turning into another street to the left, the 
vehicle shall] turn around the centre of intersection 
of the two streets. 

No vehicle shall stop witb its left side to the 
curb except on established cab, hack and truck 
stands. 

Unless in an emergency, or to allow another vehi- 
cle or pedestrian to cross its path, no vehicle shall 
stop in any pub]ie street or highway of this city. 
except near the right-hand curb thereof, and so as 
not to obstruct a crossing. 

SIGNALS. 

In slowing up or stopping. à signal shall always 
he given to those behind by raising the whip or hand 
vertically. 

In turning. while in motion. or in starting to turn 
from a standstill, a signal shall be giyen by raigi"g 
the whip or hand, indicating with it the direction 
in which the turn "is to be made. 


RIGHT OF WAY, 

On all the public streets or highways of the city 
all vebicles going in a northerly or southerly direc- 
tion shall .have the right of way over all vehicles 
going in an easterly or westerly direction. 

The officers and men of the Fire Department and 
Fire Patrol, with their fire apparatus of all kinds, 
when going to, on duty at, or returning from a fire, 
and all ambulances, the officers and men and vehi- 
cles of the Police Department, United States mail 
wagons, and all physicians who have a police per- 
mit, shall have the right of way in any street, and 
ei e i any procession. 

Subject to the preceding section of this article, 
surface cars, running on tracks lald in the streets 
especially for their use, shall have the rigbt of way 
along such tracks, between cross streets, over all 
other vehicles; and the driver of any vehicle, pro- 
ceeding upon the track in front of a surface car, 
shall turn out immediately upon signal by the motor- 
man or driver of the car. 

No vehicle shall so occupy any street as to in- 
terfere with or interrupt the passage of cars or other 
vehicles, 

SPEED. 

No vehicle shall proceed at any time at a greater 
speed than the law allows, and is safe and proper 
under the conditjons then obtaining. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Al gvenues and streets with a parkway in the 
middle shall be considered as having but one 
roadway. 

The word vehícle includes pedestrians and every- 
thing on wheels or runners, except street cars and 
baby carriages. 
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Public Balls of Greater Dew York. 





MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX.|Manhattan Turn, 


Alcedo, 188 Ist ave, ` 
Am. Museum Nat. Hist, Lecture Hall. 
Central Park. 
American Theatre, 644 8th ave, 
Amity, 312 W. 54th st. 
Annex, 1128 3d ave, 
A pollo, 126 Clinton st. 
Apollo, 475 9th ave. 
Apollo, 915 1st ave. 
Arcanum, 2715 Webster ave, 
Arion Liedertafel, i Courtlandt ave. 
Arios, 341 W. 47th st, 
Arlington, 21 St. Mark's pl. 
Arthur, 331 Lenox ave, 
Aschenbroedel, 144 E. 86th s 
Assembl Hall United idas, 
E. 22 
Aso dion 52 E. 23d st. 
Association, 1890 Park ave. 
Association, 351 W. 155th st. 
Beethoven Maennerchor, 2 5th st. 
Berkeley Lyceum, 19 W. 44th st. 
Bimberg, Benjamin, 201 W. 52d st. 
Bleecker Building, $78 Bleecher st. 
Bloomingdale Turn Hall, 305 W, 54th. 
Bohemian National, 323 E. 73 2 st. 
Boyce, F. Myron, 113 W. 79th st. 
Brevoort, 154 E. 54th st. 
Bronx Casino, 2996 3d ave. 
Broschart, David, 3393 3d ave, 
Carnegie Music Hall, 154 W. 57th st, 
Centennial, BIT Wirth st. 
entra st 
Central Opera House Musie Hall, 205 
E. 67th st. 
Central Palace, 66 nere st. 
Central Park, $19 8 
Clarendon Hall, tr kt sth st. 
Colonial, 102 W. 101st st. 
Columbus, 124 W. 60th st. 
eto E ME 
oncordia, ; 
Cooper, Union Hall, 8th st, and 4th ave. 
Ebling's Casino, 8t. Ann's ave., E.156th. 
Elite, 139 E. 59th 
Elks, 19 W. E 
Etris, 170 W. 23d 
Everett, 33 E. 4th s 
Farragut, 122 E. 126th n 
Fifth Ave., 27 W. 42d st 
Florence, 24 2d ave. 
Friederich' s, 3393 3d ave. 
Gardner Tobias, 21 Suffolk st. 
Gardner's, 21 Suffolk st, : 
Ger.-Amer. Schutzen, 12 St. Mark’s pl. 
German Masonic Temple, 220 E. 15th. 
German Odd Fellows, 69 St. Mark’s pl. 
Germania, 421 5th st 
Germania Assembly, 291 Bowery. 
Golden Rule, 125 Rivington st, 
Golden Star, 81 Columbia st. 
Gospel, 805 3d ave. 
Gramercy, 326 E. 21st st. 
Grand Central, 885 Grand st. 
Grand Cen. Palace, 430 Lexington ave. 
Grand Lyceum, 73 Ludlow st, 
Grand Opera House, 309 W. 23d st. 
Great Central Palace, 92 Clinton st. 
Greenwich Ql EE st. 
Halcyon 
Harlem b 181 E. 107th st. 
Harlem River Casino, 2478 2d ave, 
Harlem E 212 E. 104th st. 
Harmonia, 46 Ave. A, 
Heinebund, Set W. 34th st. 
Hudson, 276 Spring st. 
Imperial Lyceum. 162 E. d st. 
Independence, 158. E. 27th st, 
Institute, 218 E, 106th Se 
Jefferson, 90 Columbia st. 
Kts. and Ladies of Honor, 32 E. 4th st. 
Lafayette, m Ave. D. 
Leahy, , 646 8th ave. 
Ledwith. 360° E. 45th st. 
Lenox, 1915 3d ave. 
Lenox, 165 E. ded st, 
Lenox, 254 2d s 
Lenox Lyceum, 603 Madison ave. 
Lexington Opera House, 155 E, 58th st. 
Liberty, 257 E. Houston st. 
Lieder ranz, 115 E, 58th ps 
Link, Julius, 233 E. 38th s 
Lion Palace, 200 W. of st. 
Littenberg' s ’ Assembly Rooms, 77 Essex 
Loeffler’ 3, 514 Willis ave. 
Puchin "a Assembly Rooms, 253 Centre 
Ly. 125 6th ave. 
dison Square Garden Concert Hall, 
Madison ave. and 26th st. 
¡ Majestic, 125 E. 125th st. 
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"Manhattan, 115 Lewis. 


Manhattan Lyceum, 66 E. 4th st. 

316 E, 63d st. 

Marion, 144 E. DEN St. 

Masonic, 79 W. 23d st. 

McKinley, 14 E. 4th st. 

Mechanics, 2163 2d ave, 

Mechanics, 512 3d ave, 

Melrose Turn, 585 Cortlandt ave. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club, 119 n. e 

Met. Assembly Rooms, 62 E, 

Military, 193 Bowery. 

Morrisania Park an "Hal, 3690 3d ave. 

Mozart, 328 E. 86th st. 

Murray Hill, 160 E. 34th st. 

Music Exchan: e, 200 E. S6th st. 

National, 414 th s 

New Amsterdam E W. 44th st. 

New Columbia, 120 Columbia st. 

New Henry, 49 Henry st. 

New Irving, 216 Broome st. 

New Park, 56 Orchard st. 

New Pythagoras. 177 E. Broadway. 

New Renwick, 193 2d. 

New Stanton, 180 Stanton st, 

New Starlight, 145 Suffolk st. 

N, Y. Labor Lyceum, 64 E. 4:h st. 

N. Y. Maennerchor, 203 E. 56th st. 

X. Y, Turn Verein, 150 E. 85:h st. 

Odd Fellows' Temple 158 W. 29th st. 

Pacific, 209 E, Broadway. 

Palace "Garden, 114 E. 13th st, 

Petofi, 112 Cannon st. 

Phoenix, 73 Ludlow st. 

Pleasure Palace, 62 Pitt st, 

Progress Ass” bly Rooms, 28 Are. A. 

Prospect, 1074 Prospect ave. 

Protection, 639 Courtlandt ave. 

Recital Hall (Carnegie), 57th.,7th ave. 

Retail Grocers, 138 E. 57th st. 

Riverside Casino, 216 W. 110th st. 

Ruden & Perlman, 245 Grand. 

Ruppiner, 70 E. 4th st, 

Russell, 4547 3d ave. 

Saenger, 14 E. 4th st. 

Sassano, A., 2160 2d ave, 

Schaeffel, 190 3d na 

Seminole, 414 Grand 

Singer, Emile, - 131 d S th st. 

Sokol, 422 E. 

Steinway, 109 E ‘ith st. 

St. Bartholomew Lyceum, 209 E. 42d st 

St. Mary's, E. 151st st. and Melrose ave 

Tammany, E. 14th st., near Irving pl. 

Tecumseh, 311 Bleecker st. 

Tecumseh, 315 W, 42d st. 

Teutonia Assembly Rooms, 160 3d ave. 

Teutonia, 66 Essex st. 

Teutonia, 188 1st ave, 

Thalia, 236 'Broome st. 

Tremont, 4191 Park ave. 

Trinity, 856 E. 156th st. 

Turn Verein, 1259 Lexington ave. 

Turtle Bay, 869 2d ave. 

Tuxedo, 637 Madison ave. 

Uncle Sam, 331 Bowery. 

Union, 385 Bowery. 

Union, 1591 2d ave, 

Union Odd Fellows, 2 2d st. 

Union Square, 8 Union sq. E. 

Victoria, 80 Clinton st, 

Victoria, 461 Lexington ave. 

Vienna, 65 Columbia, 

Vienna. 131 7. 58th st. 

Volks Lyceum, 220 2d st. 

Washington, 1257 Amsterdam ave. 

Washington, 2105 7th ave, 

Webster, 119 E, 11th st, 

Wendel's Assembly 'Rooms, 344 W.44th. 

West End, 224 W. 125th st. 

West Side L ceum, 201 Ww. 52d st, 

Wijuker's, 2 O Ave. A. 

GE Ces s Hebrew Assn, 148 E. 
st. 


"iR 


Acme, 437 9th s 

Adelphi, 157 Adelphi st. & Myrtle ave. 

Americus, 208 Grand st. 

Amphion, 83 Bartlett st. 

Amphion, 4 441 Bedford ave, 

Arcanum, 1256 ¡Bedford ave. 

Arcanum, 407 Bridge st. 

Arion, 590 Liberty ave. 

Arion, 168 Driggs, ave, 

Arion, 11 Arion p 

Arion Quartette, e Wyckoff st. 

Arlington, 157 McDougal st. 

Atlas, 117 Himrod st. 

Arlington, 401 Gates ave. 

Armory, 116 Calyer st. 

Art Association Galleries, 
St., near Court. 

Assembly Rooms, 1437 Gates ave, 





Assembly of Berkeley's Institute, 187 
Lincoln pl. 

Association, Bond, near Fulton. 

Atheneum, 171 Atlantic ave. 

Atheneum, 2d a near 70th st. 

Avena, 37 0 9th st. 

Avon, 1217 Bedford ave. 

Bedford Parlors, 903 Bedford ave. 

Bergen Hill, 411 Court st. 

Bijou Lodge Rooms, 24 Smith st. 

Boys' Welcome, 185 Chauncey st. 

Brau Arbeiter Maennerchor, 942 
Flushing ave. 

Brooklyn Turn Hall, 351 Atlantic ave. 

Bushwick Music, 1577 Bushwick ave, 

Caecilia, 101 Grand st. 

Carson, 1241 Bedford ave, 

Central d Court st. 

Ceres, EE Cor. Fulton st, 

Chauncey 65 Broadway. 

Clermont iReception Rooms; 360 Cler- 
mont ave. 

Clermont Rink, Clermont ave., Myrtle. 

Clinton, 897 Gates ave, 

Columbia, 62 Carroll st, 

Columbia, 125 Union st. 

Columbia, 477 Atlantie ave, 

Columbia, 1243 Fulton st. 

Columbia Lodge Rooms, 1810 Fulton st. 

Columbus, 196 State st, i 

Commonwealth Masonic, 153 Pierrepont. 

Cooper, 1383 Bushwick ave. 

Cooper, Fulton st., near Bedford ave. 

Co-operative, 14 Howard aye. 

Crosby, 423 Classon ave. 

Day's, 3d ave, and 54th st. 

Decorior, 819 Gates ave. 

De Kalb Assembly, 513 De Kalb are, 

E EE Rooms. 54 Del- 


Dodworth. Prose Broadway. 
Echo, 237 Johnson ave. 
Ecktord, 269 Eckford st, 
H E Ward Sanger, 21 Olive st. 
Idert, 72 Eldert st. 
SE 2986 Fulton st. 
Elysium, Fulton st., near Wyona. 
Empire, 46 Ten Eyck st. 
nie 282 Van Brunt st. 
Erie, 250 Troutman st. 
Fidelia, 63 Central ave. 
Fidelity, 609 De Kalb ave. 
Fraternity, 869 Bedford ave. 
Fulda, 6 Fulton st, 
Fulton, 391 Fulton st. 
Germania Assembly, 47 Meserole st, 
Gospel, 1105 Bedford ave, 
Granada, 118 ? ELEM ave, 
Grand Union: 9258 Court st. 
Grocers' Association, 401 Bridge st. 
Hamburg Sanger, 69 Hamburg ave. 
Haviland, 399 Classon ave. 
Hart's Hall 1030 Gates ave. 
Historical errepont and Clinton sts. 
Hubertus-J aeger 1 Montrose ave, 
Intrepid, 13th ave., near 67th st. 
Irvington, 28 E. 5th st. 
Jefferson, 5 Court square, 
Jefferson, 121 Evergreen ave. 
Jefferson, Walton, cor. Marcy ave. 
Johnston Building, 12 Nevins st. 
Karn, 708 3d a 
Kingston 1512. Atlantic ave. 
Knapp Mansion, Bedford ave., Ross st. 
Krahmer, 209 McDougal st. 
Kuh, Fulton st. and Sumner ave, 
Knickerbocker, 163 Clymer st. 
Labor-Lyceum, 949-955 Willoughby ave. 
Lafayette, 51 Reid ave. 
Liberty, 38 Bogart st. 
Liederkranz, 154 Manhattan ave. 
Lincoln Art. Rooms, 225 Lincoln pl. 
Linea, 319 Atlantic ave, 
Magnolia, 1238 Gates ave. 
Manhattan, 16 Manhattan ave. 
Masonic Temple, 56th st, and New 
Utrecht ave. l 
Masonic Temple 127 Havemeyer st. 
Masonic Temple, 169 Manhattan ave. 
McGowan’s Alhambra, 155 Hamilton av 
Memorial, Schernterhorn st. and Flat- 
us 
Milita , 140 Leonard st, 
Milton's Ass' bly R'ms, 387 Central ave. 
Molloy's 62 Flatbush ave. 
Mozart Maennerchor, 134 Wyckoff ave, 
Neue Vereins, 196 Hamburg ave. 
New Atlantic, 99 Manhattan ave, 
New Liberty, 143 McKibben st. 
New Turn, 16th st., near 5th ave, 


Montague}? CY 611 Fulton st. 


hlenschlagers, oles Knickerbocker ave. 


Olive, 251 Powers s 
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PUBLIC HALLS OF GREATER NEW YORK.—Continued. 
Orchestrion, 5 Boerum st. Willoughby, 1120 Willoughby ave. Taglang's, Crafton ave., cor. Morris, 
Orion, 264 Flatbush ave, Wissner, 538-540 Fulton st. Woodhaven. 
Oriental, 766 Grand st. Y. M, C. A., Main, near 18th ave. Warwick, Grand ave., cor, National, 
Palace, 91 Grand st, UEENS Corona, 
Palm Garden, 275 Hamburg ave, Q . Washington, Pleasure ave, and Law- 


Park Palace, 574 Broadway. 
Peers, 760 Manhattan ave. 
Penn-Fulton, 31 Pennsylvania ave. 


Pierrepont embly Rooms, 157 


Batterson, 
Pierrepont st. ave., 


Eimhurst. 
Pouch Mansion, 345 Clintan ave. 


Assembly Rooms, Myrtle ave.,Glendale. 

Astoria Assembly Rooms, 22 Flushing Washington, Covert, Evergreen. 
ave,, Long Island City. 

Broadway and Thompson 


Broadway, 458 Broadway, LL City. 


rence st., Long Island City. 


RICHMOND. 


Alert, 73 Jersey st., New Brighton. 
Castleton, 218 Richmond Terrace, W. 


Prospect, 263 Prospect ave. Broadway Lyceum, 43 B’way, Flushing. New Bright 

uere Assembly, 576 Wythe ave. Columbia, 301 Jackson ave., L. I. City. GO ADEM Ri ich d New 

Real Estate. 68 Myrtle ave, college Point Fura. 3d ave., cor. 13th, Springville. mon ave., ew 
emsen, emsen s olonia ulton st., Jamaica, 

Itenwar, 870 {Willoughby ave: D GUTH 59 Amity st. F Tashi z e GUY S ORE and Amboy roads, 
obertson, ates ave. *oresters’, ave, a st., College 

Saenger, 105 Evergreen ave. Point. geja. Kate Richmond Terrace, Port 


Saenger, 243 Floyd st. 

Saenger, 157 Johnson ave. 

Saengerbund, 140 Schermerhorn st. 

Sanctorum, 348 Court st. 

Schuetzen, "Throop ave., cor. Walton. 

Benne zon -Saenger Arbeiter, 257 Ham- 
urg ave. 

Sénuetzen and Saenger, 250 Ellery st. 

Schwaben, Myrtle and Knickerbocker. 

Schweizer, 12 Union ave. 

Smithsonian. Greenpoint & Manhattan. 


Germania, Ferry st., 


Good Citizens’ 
Union sts., 


Fraternity, 22 Harriman ave., Jamaica. 
Gambrinus, 10 13th st. College Point, 


Germania, 508 Broadway L. I. City. 
Glendale, "Cooper ave., Glendale. 
Imperial, Cornaga ave. and James st., 
near Far Rockaway. 
League, Sanford and 
Flush ing. 
Jacksonville, 432 Gran st., L. I. City. 
Kamman's, Ferry s st., Woodhaven, 


Hibernia, 30 Richmond Turnpike, New 
oodhaven. Brighton. 
Labor Lyceum, Roff st., near Rich- 
mond road Stapleton. 


Lyceum, 35 York ave., New Brighton. 
Maccabee, 185 Jersey at., New Brighton 
Masonic, 'Benrett sta, Port Richmond. 
Niagara, St. Paul's ave., Tompkinsville. 
Nielsen’ s, Androvette ave., Xreischer- 


ville. 
Odd Fellows, 14 Brook st., Stapleton. 


Stanwix, Ralph ave., cor, Lexington. L. I. City Turn Hall, 347 Steinwa ave, 

St. Malachy's, Atlantic, cor. Hendrix, | Masonic, Central, ave., near ott, Odd Fellows, 44 Harrison ave., Port 
Temme Assembly Rooms, 1134 Graham.| Far Rockaway. Richmond. 

Teutonia, 197 Harrison ave. Masonic, 67 Bron dsay. Flushing. Odd Fellows, 210 Richmond Terrace, 
Thalia, 193 Knickerbocker ave. Munch's, Grafton ave,, Woodhaven. est New Brighton. 


Triangle, 1558 Broadway: 

Turn, 164 16th 

Tum, 191 a st. 

Turn, Gates and Bushwick aves. 

Twenty-seventh Ward Assembly Rooms, 
143 Central ave. 

Ulk, 466 3d ave. 

Union, 38 Union st. 

Varuna, 164 Atlantic ave: 

V isitation, 38 Tremon 

Vitascope Lyceum, 1215 Bedford ave. 

Washington, 820 Broadway. 

Waverly, 444 Myrtle ave, 


Newtown, 
Elm 


Whitestone. 


ave., 


Singer, 319 


Island City. 


hurst. 
Odd Fellows, 7th ave. and 16th st., Se 


Nebenzahl, Central ave., Far Rockaway. Orlando. Shore road, Rossville. 
Broadway and Court st., 


Parish of St. Andrew’ s, Richmond. 
Park Auditorium, Boulevard, Prohibi- 
tion Park. 

hlitz, Richmond ave.,Port Richmond. 


Odd Fellows, University st.. Woodhaven. Standard, Richmond ter, and Granite 
Queens County Athletic, 
Long Island 
Royal "Arcanum, Grand ave.. Corana. 
Freeman arve., L. 
Stein’s, 924 Steinway ave., L. I. Ci ty. 
St. Mary’s Lyceum, 117 5th st., 


ave., Port Richmond, 

Staten Is.Turn, 81 Canal st., Stapleton. 
Steinbach’ s, 204 Ba ay st., Stapleton. 
Travis’, Richmon Turnpike, Lin- 

oleumville. 
Long anae Hall, Lafayette ave. and 2d 

, New Brighton. 


56 Flushing 
City. 


I. City. 





Foreign €onsuls in Dew York City. 


Arabia.—Sheik Hadji Tahar, 95 Sth ave.; 
answer inquiries. 

Argentine Republic.—Ramon A. de Toledo, C. G.; 
Felix L. de Castro, V. C., 124 Produce Exchange. 

Austria- Hungary.— Thomas von Dessewffy, C. G.; 
Konrad de Wiser, V. C., 33 Broadway. 

Belgium.—Pierre Mali, C., 85 Worth street. 

Bolivia.—G. Zalles, C. G., 47 State street. 

Brazil.—Antonio Fontoura Xavier, C. G.; F. Gar- 
cla P. Leao, V. C. and Chancellor, 17 State street. 

Chili.—Frederick A. Beelen, C. G., 135 West 
Eleventh street. 

China.— Tseng Chas-Kwong, Acting C.; Luk Wing, 
V. C., 18 Broadway. 


will 


i Colombia.—Arturo de Brigard, C. G.; 17 State 
stree 

Costa Rica.—Juan J. Ulloa, C. G., 66 Beaver 
street. 

Cuba.—Octavio Zayas y Adan, C. G., 96 Wall 
street. 

Denmark.—John E. Leerbech, Acting C., 180 Pearl 


street. 


Dominican Republic.—F. Leonte Vasquez, C. G.; 
Guillermo B. Perez, Chancellor, 31 Broadway. 
Ecuador.—Sarafin S. Wither, C. G.; Francisco 


Mora Silva, Chancellor; Rafael Zevallos, V. C., 
Broadway. 

Egypt.—Same as Turkey. 

France.—Soufflot de Magny, C. G; Gaston Volten, 
C.: Auguste Jouve, V. C. and Chancellor, 35 South 
William street. 

German Empire.—Karl Buenz, C. Gr Alfred 
Geissler, C.; Rudolph Franksen, V. C., 11 Broadway. 


Great Britain.—Percy Sanderson, C. G.; C. Clive- 


Bayley, C.; Charles A. S. Perceval, First V. C., 17 
State street; Joseph P. Smithers, Second V. C., 2 
State street. 

Greece.—Demetrius N. Botassi, C. G., 35 South 
William street. 

Guatemala.—Joaquin Yela, C. Gr Julo Yela, 
Chancellor, 2 Stone street. 

Haiti.—Geffrard Cesvet. C. G.; Ebenezer D. 


Bassett, V. C.. 35 South William street. 
Honduras.—N. Bolet Peraza, C. G., 81 New street; 
Italy.—Giovanni Branchi, C. G.; Ferdinando Pratt, 


First V. C.; Gustavo Tosti, Second V. C., 35 Broad- 
way. 
Japan.—Sadazuchi Uchida, C. G.; Tokithi Tanaka, 
V. C., 99 Nassau street. 
C. G., 25 Broad 


Korea.— William H. Stevens, 
street. 

Liberia.—Frederick W. Yates, C.. 32 Nassau street; 
Charles T. Geyer, V. C., 17 Broadway. 

Mexico.—Juan N. Navarro, C. G.; A. Leon Gra- 
jeda, V. C., 35 Broadway. 

Monaco.—Auguste Jouve, C., 35 South William 
street. 

Netherlands.—John R. Planten, C. G.; 
Pluygers, C., 116 Broad street. 

Nicaragua.—Adolph D. Straus, C. G.; Kilian Van 
Rensselaer, V. C., 18 Broadway. 

Norway.—Ohristopher Ravn, C.; 
sen, V. C., 17 State street. 

Paraguay. —Felix Aucaigne, C. G., 457 West 123d 
street; William E. Richards, C., 309 Broadway. 

Persia. —H. Ruthven Pratt, C. G., 20 Broad street. 

Peru.—Evaldo Tirado, C. G.; Ellas Mujica Ca- 
rassa, Chancellor, 19 Whitehall street. 

Portugal.—Luis A. M. P. A. Taveira, C. G.; 
Adelino A. Ferreira, V. C., 17 State street. 

Russia.—Nicholas Ladygensky, C. G.; Christian G. 
Petersen, V. C., 17 State street. 

Salvador.—Ernesto Schernikow, C., 18 Broadway. 

Siam.—Isaac Townsend Smith, C. G., 1 East 39th 
street. 

Spain.—Jose de Perignat y Fernandez de la Cruz, 
C. G., 18 Broadway. 

Sweden.—Christophet? Ravn, C.; Thorvald Hansen, 
V. C., 17 State street. 

Switzerland.—J. Bertschmann, C., 18 Exchange 
place: J. Eugene Robert, V. C., 48 West Tist street. 

Trinidad Island.—Jacques de la Boissiere, C. G., 
125 West 37th street. 

Turkey.—Aziz Bey, C. G., 24 State street. 

Uruguay. — Thomas A. 'Bddy C.; Wallace B. 
Flint, V. C.; Alfred Du Buys, Chancellor, 25 Broad 


Henry 


Thorvald Han- 


street. 
Kee EE Gonzales Esteves, C. G.,; Mar- 
V. C., 


cial Salas, 17 State street. 
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Hotels of Greater New York. 





MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX.|Cumberland, Bway and 54th st. 


Abbey, 198th st. and Fort Wash. ave. 
Abingdon, 7 Abingdon sq. 

Academy, 119 E. 14th st. 

Adams, 375 West. st, 

Adelphi, 470 W. 23d st. 

Albemarle, 1 th 8 

Albert Hotel, „University ES & 11th st. 
Aldine, 481 4th ave. 

Algonquin, ÉS W. 44th st. 

Alhambra, 138 E. 14th st. 

America, Irving pL a us 2 don st, 
American, 1 

American Rhine, i5 West st. 
Ansonia, B’way and 73d st 

Antietam, 12th ave. and 130th st. 
Aquarium, 151 E. 20th st. 

Arena, 39 W., 31st st. 

Ariston, 1924 3d ave. 

Armory, 459 4th ave, 

Ashland House, 4th ave. and 54th st, 
Ashton, Madison ave. and 93d st. 
Astor, Broadway and 45th st. 

Astor House, Broadway and Vesey st 
Astoria, 1525 3d ave. 
Astor Place, 23 3d ave. 
Atlantic, 61 New PONI. 
Audubon, Broadway and 39th st, 
Avon, 17 68 Madison ave. 


Baaden's, So. Blvd. and Bristow. 
Balmoral, Lenox ave. and 114th st, 
Bancroft House, Br oadway and 21st st, 
Banta House, 30 W. 15th st. 

Barrett House, 38th st. and 6th ave, 
Barrington, Broadway and 48d st, 
Bartholdi, 956 Broadway. 

Bay Chester House, Bay Chester. 

Bay Shore, City Isl and. 

Bay View, City Island. 

Belleclaire, B' Way and 77th st. 
Bellwood, 168 E. 24th st. 

Belmont, Jerome ave., A E. 172d st. 
Belmont, 118 W. 45t 

Belvedere, 4th ave. dnd 18th 

Beresford, Central Park West Es 81st. 
Berkeley, '29 W. 17th st. 

Berkeley, 5th ave. and 9th st, 
Bingham, B'way and 94th et, 
Boniface, 815 Columbus ave. 


Borough, 98 Lexington ave. 


Botanical Garden, So. Bou:evard and 


Webster ave. 
Boulevard, 123d st. and Lexington ave, 
Boulevard, 1981 Broadway. 
Bradford, 65 E, 11th st. 
Bridge, City Island. 
BE. e Tem. Amsterdam ave. 

st st. 

Broad Exchange, 105 Broad st. 
Broadway, 14 ‘Broadway. 
Broadway, 2760 Broadway. 
Broadway Central, 667 Broadway. 
Bronx, 2359 3d ave. 
Bronx Park, Bronxdale, 
Brunswick, "Madison ave. and win st, 
Buckingham, b ave. and 50th st. 
Bull's Head, 322 3d ave. 
Burlington, 8-14 W. 30th st, 


Cable, 1128 3d ave. 
Cadillac, Broadway and 43d st, 
Cambridge, 5th ave. SE 33d st. 


W, 8th 
Carnegie Hill, 1301 Madison ave. 
' Carlton, 205 W. 54th st. 
Castle Garden, 10 Battery pl. 
SE House, 216 West st. 
Cecil, 118th st. and St. Nicholas ave, 
Cedar, 406 7th ave. 
Centennial, 850 8th ave 
Central, 126 3d ave. 
Central, 224 E. 42d st. 


' Central, 
Central R. R., i46 Liber ty. 
Central Park, 7th ave. and 59th a 
Chastaigneray,, Mende ve. & 92d 3 
Chelsea, 23d st asen Mh and Bik “aves 
Circle, 987 8th a 
Claremont, 126th A Riverside Drive, 
Clarendon, 4th ave. and 18th st, 
Clason Pt. Inn, Westchester, 
Clinton Place, '96 6th ave. 
- Col'eze Inn, Jerome T & 184th st. 
Collingwood, 43 W. 35th st. 
Colonial, 195th st. and 8th ave. 
Continental, Broadw d and 20th st. 
Cornell, 1 W. 97th 
Cosmopolitan, W. B way & Chambers. 
Criterion, 41st st. and Broadway. 
Crook's,114 Park row. 
Cumberland, 323 3d ave. 


Hatfleld House, 103 
Herald Square, 118 W. 34th s 
Hermitage, 


and 


Da Prato Maria, 138 W. 41st st. 
elavan, Broanway an and Uta Bt, 
elaware, 204 E 
Del Oampidoglio, 154 Ee at. 

De France, 1 Macdougal st. 

De Logerot, 126-128 Bth ave. 

De Lorraine, 78 Macdougal St, 

De Lyon, 167 Christopher et, 

Doerrlinger, Unionport, 

Douglas, 58 Dey st. 

Dunmore, 280 W. 42d st, 


Eagle, 3d ave. and sih sto 
Earle, 103 Waverle 
Eadington, dm 49- 25 


Eastern, Be SACS 
Elberon, 75 4th avé 
Empire, 186 E. 123d sí. 
Empire, Broadway and 63d st. 
icott, Columbus ave. & 81st st. 
poe Madison ave. and 56th st. 
Everett House, 4th ave, and 17th st. 


Fenix House, 209 W. 14th st. 
Fifth Ave., Bway, 5th ave.. 23d- 24th, 


Garden, Madison ave, and 27th st, 

Garrick, 202 W. 42d st, 

Geneva, 102 W. 52d st, 

Gilsey House p ca end 20th at. 

Glen Island Cortlandt, 

Gonfarone, Si Macdougal st. 

Gramercy, 86 Gramercy Park. 

Grand, Broadway and 31st st, 

Grand Central, 3d ave. and 43d st. 

Grand Union, 4%d st. and 4th ave. 

Grand View, 161st st. and Ft. Wash- 
ington ave, 

Greenwich, 684 Greenwich, 

Gregorian, 42 W. 35th s 

Grenoble, 56th. 57th sts. and 7th ave, 

Griffou, 19 W. 9t 

Grosvenor, 5th ave. "uid 10th st, 

Grutli, 63 Pc si st. 


Hahn's, 418 8th a 
Hamilton, 45th st. and Broadway. 
anfleld, '620 Grand Bt. 
anover, 15th st. 
Hargrave, 112 W. ied st. 
Harlem, 2103 3d a 
Harlem Centra) 80 E. 1258 st. 
Hartman, 57 White nu 
both st. 


Newell arve., Williams- 
ridge. 

Highlands, 154 E. 91st st, 

Hoffman Arms, 640 Madison ave, 

Hoffman House, a nay and 25th st, 

Holborn, 48 W. 2 

Holland House, Zath Dee anid 30th st, 

Holley, 36 Washington sq. W 

Hungaria, 4 Union Sq. 

Hygia, 87 W. 26th st. 


Imperial, Broadway and 32d st, 
International, 75 Clarkson st. 
Iroquois, 49 W. 44th st. 


ansen, 52 E. 9th st 
efferson 15th r^ nr, Union sq. 
Judson, 53 V Washington sq. S. 


Kenesaw, 202 W. 103d st. 
Kensington, 5th ave. and 15th st. 
Knickerbocker, 3d ave, and 25th st. 


Lackawanna, 139 West st. 
Lafayette, 10 Waverley pl. 
Lafayette, 29 funem o 
Lafayette-Brevoort, 11 5th ave, 
Lafayette Place and Bath Hotel, 
Lafayette pl, 
Langham, 5th ave. and 52d st. 
Leggett's, 76 Park Row, 
eonori, 709 Madison ave. 
Lexington, 41 Lexington ave, 
ington House, 617 Lexington ave. 
Lincoln, Broadway and 42d st. 
Lorraine, 2 E. 45th st. 


Majestic, 72d st. and Central Park W, 
Manhattan, Madison Ar and 42d st. 
Mansion House, 478 4th 

Marie Antoinette, Boulevard & 66th. 
Marlborough, Broadway and 36th st, 
Marlton, 3 W. 8th 

Marshallette, 127 Ww. 53d st. 
Marsh’s, 108 W. 34th s 

Martha Washington, 2 E. 29th st, 
Martin, 5th av., 26th st. & B' way. 
Martin House, 1437 Broadway. 
Medallion, 384-6 6th ave, 

Metropole, B' way, 41st and 42d sts. 
Metropolitan, B’way and 27th st. 
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Miller’s, 37-41 W. 26th st, 


Mills No. 1, 


160 Bleecker st, 


Mills No. 2, Chrystie and Rivington, 


Minot, 


126th st. and 8th ave, 


Monogram, 2306 Bran yay. 
Monument, 8th ave. and 128d st, . 
Mohegan, $2d st. and Madison dre. 


Morello 


,. 2-6 W. 29th s 


Mor bon. House, B' wey 2 nd 14th st; 


Mouquin's, 456 6t 


ave. 


Mount Morris, 3d Se ana 180th st, 
Muro, 116-118 W. 14th s 
Murray Hill, d ps ave 


Muschenheims, 41 W. 


Navarre, 38th st., bet. B’wa 
Netherland, 5th ave. aud 59 

Nevada, 2027 
New Amsterdam 4th ave. and 21st st. 


New 


31st st. 


7 Broadway, 
Central, 758 7th ave. 


Niagara, 3d ave. and 42d s 
Nofmandle, Broadway and ‘sath st. 


Occidental, Bowery and Broome st, 
Odeon, 109 W, 38th st. 


or Homestead, 


ronxdale, 


Onawa, Park ave. and 123th st, 


O'Neill, 


Proadwiy An and oth st. 


Orleans, 100 W 


Palmer House 
Park Avenuo, 
Park House, 8 
Parkview, 5 


886 gum n ave; 
¿Park ave. an d st, 
110th st, 
W. 42 


at. 
Pennsylvania House 971 NO st; 
Phoenix, 12th and West $t 


Plaza, 5th ave, 


pot and Both sts, 


Portland, 132 wey Bt. 
Premier, 139 E. dio 
Putnam, 4th ave. id 26th st. 


Quincy, 140-142 W. 33d st. 


Raleigh, 663 Broadway. 
Ramon, 340 W. 57 th e 
Regent, 467-9 6th a 


Rembrandt, 174 Ww. "Gë et st, 
Renaissance, 5th ave. and W 
Richelieu, 
Richelieu, 54 W, 
Riggs, 122 
Riverview, 


48d st, 
Bth ave. and 114th de 
24th st. 
niversity pl. 


ROLL TAI ave. 


Roland, 58 E. 59th s 
Rossmore, 14€ 1463 Broadway. 
Roversi, 31 W 

Royalton, 44 We P on 


Sagamore, 13-19 3d ave. 
Bt And 


ndrew, Boulevard and 72d st, 


St. Albans, 7 E. 31st 
St. Charles, 777 6th ave, 


®t. 


St. 
St. 


St. Regis, 7015 


Denis, Broadway an xs 11th st, 
St. George, 49 E 
St. Ih wrence, 20 E. n 35 


at. 
ames, 109 W. 45th st, 
orenz, 127 E, 72d st. 
5th ave. 


St. Stephen, 46-52 E. 11th 
San Remo, Central Park Ww. p 75th st. 
Savoy, 5th ave, 59th st. 

Schuyler, 59 W. 45th st, 


` Seymour, 48 


W. 45th st 


Sherman House, 152 E. "42d st. 
Sherman Square B' way and W. Tist st. 


Sinclair House, 


2 way and 8th st. 


glevin; 64 7th a 
Smith & McNell’s 3, 193 Washington st. 
Somerset, 150 W. 47th 

South Ferry, 6 South Ae 
Speedway, 2521 Amsterdam ave. 


Speedway Inn 
Spingler, 38 
Star, 85 


Y E rs SE & Harlem R. 


Ee P 


Stevens House, 21 Eer 
Stuyvesant Sq., 9th st. and 3d ave. 
Tindall, 2151 8th ave, 

Trafalgar, 115 E. 14th st. 
Trainor's, 1291 Broadway. 


Union Sa. 
United 


15th st. & Union sq. E. 
tates, 196 Water st. 


University, 12th st & University pl. 
Vanderbilt, 42d st. and Lexington ave 


Ván 


Vencentie, 431 8 
Vend 


Twiler, 57 Lexington ave, 
ave. 
ome, Broadway and 41st st. 


Victoria, 1148 Broadway. 


Von 
Von 


Glahn, 235 10th st. 
Glahn. 359 W. 59th st. 


ay & & Tth dve. 


Waldorf-Astoria, 5th ave, and 83d st, 
Wallace, 121 5th ave, 


Washington Bridge, 


. and 182d 
Welden, 1972 Broadway. 
Wellington, 861 7th ave. 


West 


nd, 226 W. 125th s 


Westminster, 10th at. and Irving pl 


Amsterdam ave. 
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HOTELS IN GREATER NEW YORK.—Continued. 


West Shore, 42d st. and 11th ave. 
Windham, 107 W. t. 
Winsonia, 123 W. 

Winthrop, 2090 7th ave. 
Zangheri, 15 W, 24th at. 


eorge, Clar 
Zeltner's, 3690 5d ave. 


t. G 
8 


Oriental, Manhattan Beach. 

Pierrepont, Montague, cor. Hicks, 

Sea View, Bay 22d st. & Cropsey aye. 
ecor House, 26] Clinton st. 

, Pineapple & Hicks. 
t. Mark's, B ord & 8 

The Brevoort, Bedford ave, & Fulton. 


Imperial, Seaside Station, Oceanus. 
Jamaica Park, 264 Fulton st. „Jamaica. . 
Kenmore, Far Rockaway. 
Manhattan, Far Rockaway. 

Ocean, Far Rockaway, 

Park House, Floral Park. 

el 8, 532 Fulton st., Jamaica, 


t. Mark's aves. 


PORUM Waldo, Hicks, bet. Pierrepont & Clark, BESTEET 
Bensonhurst, Bay eon, Cropsey ave, Wyndham, 89 "Henry st. The N amoeke, Far Rockaway. 
Biiou, 202-22 Smith The Inn, Far "Rockaway. 


Brighton, Brighton Beach. 

Brooklyn, Concord and Wash. sts. 

Carleton, South Sth st., Kent ave. 

Clarendon, Washington & Johnson sts. 

Fort Lowry, Foot 17th ave, 

Hoffman House, Atlantic and Ala- 
bama aves. 

Manhattan Beach. Manhattan Beach. 

Mansion House, 137-153 Hicks et, 

Margaret, 97 Columbia Heights. ` 


Arverne, Arverne 
Breakers, Arverne 
Edgemere Hotel, Edg 


Fountain House, 
way, Flushing, 


QUEENS. 


American, Broadway, Far Rockaway, 
Andrews, Hollands, 


Beacheroft, Arverne. 
Creedmoor Hotel, Rura 


Flushing, 86 gl asen 
Main sf. anó Fgroad- New Dorp Hotel, New Dorp. 


The L 
Van 


demon, Arverne. 
yck, Far Rockaway. 


RICHMOND. 
Ade Inn, Richmond road, Grant 


lLy. 
Castleton, New Brighton 
Excelsior, 36 Main st. Tottenville, 
Knickerbocker, New Brighton, 


€ 


Mushing. 


Pavilion, New Brighton. 


Assistant Cashier, Francis Kain............ 3,200 
(LAA nd a c. peo 


Metropolitan, 32 36 Grand st. 


New Concourse, Surf ave, & W. 5th st St, George, St. George. 


mmels, Rockaway. 
Schlitz. Port Richmond. 


Ha 
Holland, Flushing. 


United States Departments in Greater Dew Vork. 


MANHATTAN. 
United States Court of Appeals—-Post Office Building. 


Judges—Rufus W. Peckham, Circuit Justice; William J. Wallace, E. Henry Lacombe, William K. Towns- 
end and Alfred C. Coxe, Circuit Judges. Clerk, William Parkin, salary $3,000. Term—Last Tuesday in 


October. 
United States Circuit Court—Post Office Building. 


Judges appointed by the President and confirmed by the United States Senate for life. 

Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court and Judge of the iso Court, 
$10,000. Circuit Judges, William J. Wallace, E. Henry Lacombe, William K 
$7,500 each. Clerk, J. A. Shields, $3,500. 

General Term—First Monday in April and third Monday in October. 

Equity Term—Last Monday in February. 

Terms of Criminal Court—Second Wednesday in January, March, May, October and December and third 


Wednesday in June. 
United States District Court—Post Office Building. 


Judge of District Court, George B. Adams, $5,000. Clerk, Thomas Alexander. 

Stated Term—First Tuesday in every month. Special Term—Every Tuesday for return of process. l 

United States District- Attorney, Henry L. Burnett, $6,000. United States Assistant District-Attorneys, 
H. C. Platt, E. E. Baldwin, A. M. King, D. Frank Lloyd, C. E. Houghton, Henry A. Wise, C. D. Baker; 
salarles, from $1,800 to $3,600. 

Marshal, William Henkel, $5,000. Chief Deputy, John Stebling, $2.750. reacia, J. A. Shields, 
S. H. Lyman, S. R. Betts, T. Alexander, H. P. Bun. S. M. Hitchcock, E. L. Owen Taft, D. B. 
Deyo, Lorenzo Semple, W. D. Jones, W. P. Prentice, J. L. Williams, H. W. Goodrich, Herbert Greene, E. J. 


Collins, D. W. Esmond. 
placed Referees. 


P. B. Olney, 68 William street; Holt, 34 rane street; J. J. Townsend, 45 Cedar street; L. W. 
Duder, 71 Broadway; Seaman Miller, 216 rad wis N. A Prentice, 120 Broadway; Maegrane Coe, 63 Wall 
street; M. S. Wise, 40 Exchange place; F. K. Pendleton, 54 Exchange place; N. $. Smith, 68 William street; 
S. H. "Thayer, Yonkers; William Allen, 67 Wall street; W. H. Willis, 115 Broadway. 


Collecter of Customs Office—Custom House, Wall Street, corner of William. 


R. W. Teek nam, 
. Townsend, Alfred C . Coxe, 


Collector of Customs, N. M. Stranaban...... $12,000] 8th Div., drawback, J. A, Cryan.......... $3,000 
Chief Clerk and Special Deputy Collector, 10th Div., disbursing, S. "Ww. Tbompson.. 4,000 

J d. COUCH Ceu. essc ECOLE OR o EE S 6,000 11th Div., auditor, J. S. Knapp.......... 4,000 
Solicitor to Collector and Assistant Deputy Chief Clerks: 

Collector, F. E. Hamilton ................ 3,000 2d Diy., D. L. Rush e e bar x 2,500 
Private Secretary, H. C. Stuart ........... 3,00 3d Div., Chancellor Martin .............. 2,500 
Appointment Clerk, L. J. Maber............ 2,500] 4th Div., J. H. Jenkins .................. 3,000 
Deputy Collectors: 5th Diy., and superintendent of ware- 

Ist Div., marine, Frank Raymond........ 3,000 houses, F. W. Churchill................ 2,500 

2d Div., Entry, John Quackenbush......... 8, 6th Div., O. F. O'Neil .................. 2,500 

3d Div., bonded goods, C. A. King........ B, 7th Div., P. R. McLaughlin .............. 2,500 

4th Div., cashier, J. M. Wood......... ... 4,5 Sth Div., Richard Allison ........:..... 2,500 

bth Div., warehouse, J. €. Williams...... 3,000|| 9th Div., F. B. MeAvoy ............. ele , 

6th Div., publie stores, H. L. Swords....  3,000|| 10th Div., J. N. Coyne .................. 2,500 

Tth Div., liquidations, H. PF Esterbrook..  3,000!| 11th Div., N. S. Adams .................. 2,500 

Naval Office—Custom House, l 
Nuyal Officer, R. A. Sharkey........ a rl ads A. S. Nicholson .........ooooooo». $2.500 
Special Deputy, H. W. Gourley ............ 3,000 


Surveyor's Office—Custom House. 











Surveyor, J. S. Clarkson............... $8,000]| Deputy Surveyors, C. H. Woodward, W. H. 
Chief” Clerk and PICO: Deputy Surveyor, ]ton, J. M. Bishop, each............... 
Eu S. Cooke ... loce KEN eoo 2. 4,000 
Appraiser’s Office—641 Washington Street. 
Appraiser, J. P. Stillman ............o..... $6,000 5th Div., L. B. Carhart .............. e. 
Assistant Appraisers: 6th Div., Joseph Skillman................. 
Ist Div., G. W. Wanamaker ............. 3,000 7th Div., Alexander Hamill .............. 
2d Div., F. C. Wordin ............o... .... 3,000|| 8th Div., Michael Nathan.............. e 
3d Div. Warner Sherwood ..........-...... 3,000|| 9th Diy. +. H. F. Andrews ....ooooooo.ooo... 
4th Div., E. A. Hartshorn........ ee»... 8,000] 10th Div. oy G. H. LUE DOrrow 33 esos etes 
Sub- Treasury —Wall and Nassau Streets. 
Assistant Treasurer, C. W. Jordan.......... $8,000|| Chtef of Division, U. 8. Grant.............. 
Deruty Assistant Treasurer and Cashier, G. Chief Paying Teller, S. B. Terry .......... 
Ee asc ns Ui O 4,200 ||Chief of Division, W. P. cents ege $ 
Deputy Assistant "Treasurer and Assistant Chief of Division, F. AA 
Cashier, Y. aia eos se ARES ,600 (Met of Division, E. W. "Yates Mc HS 
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United States Assay Office—30 Wall Street. 


Superintendent, Andrew Mason............. ls and Refiner, B. F. Martin .......... $3,000 
Assayer, H. G. TlOrrey.....99 99 9 nsn ,000 


Steamboat Inspection Service—Post Office Building. 


Supervising Inspector of Steam Vessels, 2d | Assistant Inspectors of Hulls, G. T. Charle- 
district, R. S. Rodle ................ ee $3,000 ton, J. F. Walsh, G. S. Tuthil, T. W. 
Local Inspectors, P. C. Petrie, F. H. Barrett, Foster, J. B. Corwin, A. H. Terry, G. W. 
GACH: ee Uma Mad kenn eee owes as 2,500}! Williams, C. H. Smith, each ............ $2,000 
Clerk to Supervising Inspector, F. J. Dunlea.  1,200|| Assistant Inspectors of Boilers, W. G. Fen- 
Clerks to Local Inspector, H. S. Ekart, W. wick, J. E. Gunn, J. J. McCarthy, J. W. 
Richards, F. B. Martin, D. J. Phelan, E. Fleming, B. M. Ray, T. T. Mersereau, W. 
H. Moore, J. J. Groener, each........... e 1,200 Ingalls, W. H. Powers, each .......... .. 2,000 


Commissioner of Immigration—Ellis Island. 
Commissioner, W. M. Williams ............ $5,000/[| Assistant Commissioner, Jos. Murray...... $3,000 


Shipping Commissioner—Barge Office. 





Commissioner, J. M. Dickey ..... eee vaa. Qi 600| Runners, M. J. McGuirk, Gustav Boer, M. 

Auditor, A. J. Kenney .............. e... 1,600)] L. Bullock, C. J. Harvey, J. Mahoney, each, $900 

Engagement Clerk, M. J. Harrigan ........ 1,200 Janitor, J. J. Moerlin.... eo NNN socio ia eva 350 
` Weather Bureau, 100 Broadway. 


Forecast Official, E. H. ety .«e. e ern e ad | eros Ob.ervers, J. A. Bradley, W. L. 
Observers, J.  L. Bartlett E. Spencer. McKay, E. T. Burns. 


Board of Appraisers of Estates, 257 Broadway, 
Robert Mazet, W. C. Wilson, C. K. Lexow, William Halpin, James Yearance. 
U. S, Internal Revenue. , 


Second District, comprising the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 15th and parts of the 14th and 16th 
Wards. 150 Nassau street. 


Collector, Joseph H. Treat. B: H. Healey..i...weeciwa ax Ra» EAR 4 01,200 
Deputy Collectors: Clerks: , 

D. S. Wendell eg EN Ee ran RN bead dx $2,000 $ 

Bs P. Carll aoierhe da C qu 1,800|| L. A. Medary eessen Een 1,600 

E. J. O'Shaughnessey, E L. Moore, each. 1,600|| P. H. L. Deanny ...sssesessossooosasoooo 1.500 

Lewis W. Moss, Walter QC. Weston, each.. 1,500 G. L. Dubeni, A. S. Martin, “Mable Loyd, 

J. B. Mulligan, Robert Todd, Whitefield George S. Dobson, each. ARTES 1.200 
Van Cott, James Adair, J. C. Gray, J. H. Howe '800 
ous Hoeninger, Jacob Oppenheimer, i Seeeeegéeeeeeeeege Sege .. eo. .>». 
eac **906924899909 € %6.0.0.06000000-0000000000 ... eee , 


Third District, comprising the 7th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, and parts 
of the 14th and 16th Wards. Cornc: 16th street and Third avenue. 


o 
D 
e 
o 
= 


Collector, Ferd. Eidman Jos. Schneider, I. L. Stringman, A. n 

Chief Deputy, T. W. Whipple Lo beo aurea’ $2 000 LUX each berrea eee Sure hoe - $1,400 

Cashier, G. A. Haupt '....... savcewoccecss  1,800| William Lickmann 4.2... reo 1, ,300 

Stamp Deputy. S. A. Lancier .............. 1, ,600|| Clerks: 

Deputy Collectors: H. Sehlegal .......... Udo ade cara bea A . 1,600 
F. G. Hoffman, W. J. Klapp, each ...... e 400| Charles Scheckel ................. eren 1,300 
Henry Harris 2... t ek m a 1.200 Jos. Maleady 2 gd ie ic 1,150 
H. H. Guttman, H. G. Menyel, each..... 4 1, 150||Stenographers, Jacob Weinberger, - ‘Philip 

Division Deputies: Loewenthal, Miss C. M. Geer, each....... 1,000 
Isaac Newman, C. oa, Fortman, J. T. Messenger, Austin Allen ................. 800 

Easton, F. F. McGowan, J. J. Sullivan, Gaugers, C. H. Planitz, Charles Brickw edel, 
Jos. Callahan, Joseph 'Nejedly, E. T. | J. J. Weingold, R. F. J unker, George A. 
Keehn. Charles Wines, William Michel, Stat aa Fees not to exceed $5 per day 


National Bank Examiners, 35 Nassau Street, 
Examiners, Edward Ridgeley, Charles A. Hamm; Assistant Examiners, H. G. Hanna, O. F. Reaves, 


——— Chapman. e 
i Pension Agerc;, (> Bleecker Street, 
Pension Agent, M. Kenwin. 
U. S. Lifc-Saving Stations, 17 State Street. 
Inspector and Superintendent of Construction, Captain C. A. Abbey, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service; Super- 
Intendent of Construction, Captain John Dennett, U. S. Revenue Cutter 'Service; Chief Clerk, James D. Slack; 
Assistant Clerks, P. H. Maxwell, J. B. Breckinridge. 


Ñ BROOKLYN. 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service, Post Office Building. 

Collector, E. B. Jordan ...................* $4,500 |; "th Dist., J. J. Mullen ..... dere. 1,300 
Chief Deputy Collector, J. E. Burns........  2,000]| 8th Dist., G. N. Dick ....... ess. o. 91,300 
Cashier, George Sanster..... WEE REY REV 1,800| 10th Dist., F. G. Hughes ..... (às ae NES 1,300 
Clerk, J. A. B. Miles .... o CE E E ER EEEE EEEE EEE] 1, 500 11th Dist., T. J. Percival see ee ee e 90000000 1,300 
Clerk, Michael Murray ...... di 1, 200 || War Deputy Collector: 
Deputy Collectors: Ce. F. RBéelnlhürt.. 600s eit yam ds 1,200 

Fred Goodwin ......... Aan un . l,200|| Deputy Collectors: 

F. D. Hendrickson ............« ccce 0c 1,300 L. B, OverBeld.......2:2 ees ra SV EE 900 

E. E. Kessler...... dE aos vasrsvesweséumc 5000]L.:0. E... (EullóB. 22. 4 ne aerial a 600 
Divison Deputies: U. S. Gaugers, D. G. Berlin, M. F. Kerrigan, 

Ist Dist., A. M. Darling ................ 1,500 F. M. Crafts, G. A. Quincy, F. K. Scott, 

2d Dist., W. J. Orr............. essa. 400 D. S. Breslin, James Woodhead, James A. 

3d Dist., T. M. Trayheim ..... iaa. 14400 Millen naaa rta a eee buea Fees. 

4th Dist., G. H. Ray ....... nr v a 1, 200 Storekeepers, W. E. Parr, Alex. Jameson, 

5th Dist., F. H. Squires ...¿.ooooooooo.»... Joseph McDonnell, Timothy Hayes, Edward 

6th Dist., J. J. Barrett .............. wess d ec Ladscowski, Gach cies. E T $4 per day. 


U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals, Post Office Building. Queens—Charles A. Tipling, 26 Jackson avenue 
Clerk, William Parkins. (For Judges see Man- Long Island City. 


hattan). f Richmond—Charles L. Hubbell, 206 Broadway 
U. S. District Court. Manhattan, or West New Brighton. 

Clerk, Richard P. Morle. (For judges see Man- Suffolk County—William S: Nicoll, Babylon, L. I 

hattan). New York State—W. H. Arnold, Poughkeepsie 

Bankruptoy Referees. (Dutchess County); Walter C. Amburg, Newburg 

Kings—Robert F. Tilney, 26 Court street; Waldo (Orange County); Amos Van Etten, Rondout (Ulster 


E. Bullard, 164 Montgomery street; F. Reynolds, 16 County); George A. Wyea. Nyack (Rockland County); 
‘Court street, Ezra D. De Lamator, Hudson (Columbia County); 
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Clayton Ryder, Cornell (Putnam County); John P 
Rossa, Monticello (Sullivan County)., 


The referees have no general office. 


OFFICERS OF THE U. S. ARMY STATIONED IN 
NEW YORK. 

Subsistence Department—Major D. L. Brainard, 
Commissary, U. S. A.; Captain Henry G. Cole, Com- 
missary, U. S: Ar Captain David B. Case, Commis- 
sary, U. S. A. Henry Lohse, chief clerk. 

Medical Department—Major William H. Arthur, 
attending surgeon. 

Ordnance Department—Major I. McNutt, U. S. A., 
Inspector Ordnauce, Board of Ordnance and Fortifi- 
cation. 


Pay Department—Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Dodge, 
Deputy Paymaster-General, U. S. A., Chief Pay: 
master; Eben Dodge, Chief Paymaster's clerk; George 
T. Holloway, Captain and Paymaster; W. F. Blauvelt, 
Captain Infantry, Paymaster, U. S. A.; F. G. Irwin, 
Captain Cavalry, Paymaster, U. S. A.; Captain J. W. 
Dawes, Paymaster, U. S. A. 


General Depot of the Quartermaster’ s Department 
—Major C. S. Bingham, U. S. A., Depot Quarter- 
master; Captain W. S. Wood, Assistant Depot Quar- 
termaster. 

The Board of Engineers and Harbor Line Board. 


Colonel Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, pres- 

ident; First Lieutenant Edward H. Schulz, Corps of 

¿ngineers, recorder and disbursing officer, "the Board 
of Engineers; Jay Stone, chief clerk. 


Eastern Division. 
Colonel S. M. Mansfield, Corps of Engineers. 
Improvement of Rivers and Harbors in the State of 
New York. 


Colonel S, M. Mansfield, Corps of Engineers; 
Elliott Jones, chief clerk. 


Northeast Division. 
Colonel Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, di- 


vision engineer; Colonel Amos Stickney, Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. W. Raymond; Willam Blankenhorn, clerk. 


DEFENCES OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Improving New York Harbor, Bay Ridge, Red Hook 
and Gowanus Creek Channels, New York. 


* Major W. L. Marshall, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
A.; William Daly, chief clerk. 


Improvement of Rivers and Harbors in the State of 
New Jersey. 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Raymond, Corps of En- 
gineers; Ellis D. Thompson, assistant engineer; H. 
Pedlar, chief clerk. 


Supervisor of the Harbor of New York. 


Commander E. F. Qualtrough, U. S. Navy; John 
G. Morison, chief clerk. 


Officers of the U. S. Army Stationed on Governors 
Island. 


Major-General H. C. Corbin, Captain J. A. Moss, 
Colonels E. A. Garlington, W. C. Gorgas, W. E. 
Dougherty, J. W. Jacobs, Lieutenant-Colonels Walter 
Howe, E. E. Dravo, J. A. Greer, Majors J. G. D. 
Knight, C. G. Starr, J. D. C. Hoskins, George F. E. 
Harrison, J. L. Phillips, Rogers Birnie, Captains 
Grote Huteheson, C. W. Kennedy, Traber Norman, 
W. Y. Stamper, M. B. Stewart, D. W. Dunn, John 
Stafford, E. S. Walker, J. K. Miller, Lieutenants A. 
La Rue Christie, A. F. IIalpin, W. H. Jobnson; B. 
H. Pope, E. J. Bracken, George H. Crabtree, S. W. 
Anding, A. L. Bump, R. W. Adams, Chaplain E. H. 
C. Goodwin. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS ATTACHED TO THE NEW 
YORK NAVY YARD AND STATION. 
November 20, 1903, 

Office of Commandant, Building No. 1. 

Rear-Admiral Frederick Rodgers, commandant; 
Commander E. B. Barry, Aide; Lieutenant Com- 
mander Homer C. Poundstone, aide. 

Captain of the Yard's Office, Building No. 1. 


Captain Thomas Perry, captain of the yard; Com- 
mander Charles A. Adams, Chief Carpenter P. T. 
Ward (retired), Sailmaker G. T. Douglas, (retired); 
Boatswaln Philip Mullen. 


Equipment Office, Building No. 23. 


Captain R. P. Rodgers, ie equ ment officer; 
tenant-Commander B. T. Walli ng, Chief Boatswain 
W. H. Anderson, Boatswain P. H. Burns (retired), 


Chief Sailmaker G. Van Mater. 


Lieu- - 


Ordnance Office, Building No. 24. 

Commander Karl Rohrer, inspector of ordnance; 
Commander Henry Morrell Chief Gunner C. B. Ma- 
gruder, Gunner V. R. Thompson, Gunner Otto Fries, 
Iona Island, New York; Gunner W. D. Greetham, 
Iona Island; Gunner Hans Johnsen, Powder Depot, 
Dover, N. J.; Gunner W. J. Foley, Gunner James C. 
McDermott, Fort Lafayette; Pharmacist S. W. Doug- 


lass. 
Inspection Board, Building No. 126. 


Commander J. D. Adams, Lieutenant W. G. Han- 
num (retired), Gunner Cornelius Cronin (retired). 


Office of Surgeon of the Yard, Building No. 122. 
Medical Director A. F. Price, Acting Assistant 
Surgeon W. H. Block, Pharmacist J. H. McGuigan. 
Labor Board. 
Commander A. B. Speyers, recorder. 


Naval Hospital, In Hospital Grounds. 
Cor. Flushing and Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Medical Director H. J. Babin, Surgeon W. C. 
Braisted, Surgeon M. K. Johnson, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon J. Taylor (also duty at Laboratory), 
Pharmacist Samuel Englander. 


Naval Laboratory, in Hospital Grounds. 

Medieal Inspector G. E. H. Harmon, Pharmacist 
G. H. Klock. 

General Storekeeper'5 Office, Building No. 2. 

Pay Director J. N. Speel, general storekeeper; 
Paymaster T. S. Jewett, Paymaster G. C. Schafer, 
Paymaster E. C. Tobey, Assistant Paymaster C. W. 
Eliason, Chief Sallmaker J. J. Byrne (retired), Chief 
Gunner Patrick Lynch (retired), Carpenter H. M. 
Griffiths (retired), Boatswain W. H. Johnson (re- 


tired). 
Yard Pay Office, Building No. 121, 

Pay Director, S. R. Colhoun, Chief Gunner J. R. 
Grainger (retired), Paymaster’s Clerk Thomas Cos- 
telloe. 

U. S. Navy Clothing Factory, Building No. 31. 

Pay Inspector E. B. Rogers. 

Chief Engineer’s Office, Building No. 27. 

Captain J. A. Smith, Lieutenant-Commander 
Emil Theiss, P. A. Engineer W. B. Day (retired), 
Lieutenant O. W, Koester. 

Naval Constructor’s Office, Building No. 6, 

Naval Constructor D. C. Nutting, Assistant Naval 


Construetor S. F. Smith, Assistant Naval Construc- 
tor R. H. Robinson, Assistant Naval Constructor 


Henry Williams, Chief Carpenter J. W. Buruham, 
Carpenter C. L. Bennett. 
Civil Engineer's Office, Building No. 14, 


Civil Engineer R. C. Hollyday, Civil Engineer W. 
H. Allen, Assistant Civil Engineer J. S. Shultz. 


Marine Barracks, Barrack Ground. 
Lieutenant Colonel W. F. Spicer, U. S. M. C.; 
Captain C. G. Andreson, U. S. M. C.; Captain C. C. 
Carpenter, U. S. M. C.; First Lieatenant W. 
Low, U. S. M. C.; Second Lieutenant H. H. Kipp, 
U. S. M. C.; Pharmacist Joseph McMakon, U.. S. N. 


U S. Receiving Ship Hancock at Cobb Dock. 

Captain A. S. Snow, commanding; Lieutenant 
Commander J. T. Smith, executive officer; Lieuten- 
ant-Commander J. A. Dougherty, Lieutenant J. C. 
Leonard, Lieutenant L. B. Jones, Lieutenant A. W. 
Marshall, Surgeon G. A. Lung, Surgeon L. W. 
Spratling, Chaplain W. H. I. Reaney, Chaplain W. T. 
Helms, Paymaster H. E. Jewett, Captain T. C. 
Treadwell, U. S. M. C.; Carpenter J. A. Barton, 
Boatswain J. H. Doyle, Acting Boatswain H. M. An- 
derson, Pharmacist Chas. E. Reynolds, Mate Chas. 
Charles Wilson (retired), Mate W. D. Bartley, Mate 
Thomas G. McDonough, Mate F. B. H. Krause, Pay 
Clerk George Hudson. 


OFFICERS ON D TTE OR NEAR NEW YORK 


Purchasing Paymaster, Stewart Building, 980 Broad- | 


way, New York. 
Pay Director L. G. Boggs. 
Navy Recruiting Office, 87 South Street, New York. 
Commander D. D. Stuart, Lieutenant- Com- 
mander C. W. Jungen, Medical Inspector Theron 
Woolverton (retired), Chief Boatswain William Man- 
ning (retired). 
Medical Attendanee on Officers Not Otherwise Pro- 
vided, 109 West Street, New York. 
Medical Direetor E. S. Bogert (retired). 
Special Inspection Duty, P. O. Building, Brooklyn. 
Lieutenant-Commander T. F. Burgdorff, Lieuten- 
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ant-Commander W. J. Maxwell Passed Assistant 

Engineer Andrew McAllister (retired). 

The E. W. Bliss Cos Works, 17 Adams St., Brooklyn. 
Lieutenant-Commander W. J. Sears, Gunner E. N. 

Fisher. 

Gas Engine and Power Company, Morris Heights, N. Y. 
Lieutenant R. H. Osborn, Superintending Con- 

structor, Naval Constructor F. L. Fernald (retired). 

NAVY YARD TUGS, LIGHTERS, ETC. 


F. W. Bell, Navy Yard Pilot, yard tug Powhatan; 
Narkeeta, Master E. W. Bernhart; Pontiac, Master 


John McGee (ordnance); Apache, for duty Iona Island 
(ordnance), Master William H. Kershaw; Pawnee, 
Master George Berry (steam lighter); Trafic, Master 
Owen Hennesey (steam lighter); Chickasaw, tender 
to U. S. R. S. Columbia; Water Boat No. 4, equip- 
ment, capacity about 150,000 gallons; Defence, S. and 
A. covered flat lighter, no motive power; Supply, S. 
and A. covered flat lighter, no motive power; SLrap- 
nel, ordnance, partly covered lighter; Grapeshot, ord- 
nance, partly covered lighter; Victor, ordnance, un- 
covered lighter, 25-ton crane; Floating Derrick, (8. 
E.); Anchor Hoy, (Y. and D.); Transport, S. and A. 
DUE lighter; Canister, ordnance, partly covered 
ghter. . 





Distances in tbe City of Dew York. 














From the ' From the ¡' Prom the |" From the 
Battery. TO Battery. TO | Battery. TO | Battery. TO 
Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
Y |Rector. 1% |East 54th. 85 |East 139th. | 13 |East 199th. 
1? |Fulton. 4% |East 58th, 9^ |East 144th. 13% |S. Mosholu P'k- 
% {City Hall. 5^ |East 63d 9% East 149th. [m'y & Web. av. 
1 Leonard. 54 |East 68th. 914 {East 154th. 131, |East 205th. 
14 {Canal, Gi East 73d. 9% East 159th. 1334 East 208th. 
1% |Spring. 5% {East 78th. 1 |East 164th, 14 W’msbridge sta. 
134 |E. Houston, 6 East 83d. 10% {Spring pl. 144% [Jerome ave., \c. 
2 East 4th. 6% |East 88th. 1014 ¡East 168th. Woodlawn rg. 
24 ¡East 9th. 6 East 93d, 10534 |East 170th. 144%, |Jerome ave, c. 
216 East 14th. 8% |East 97th. 11 East 172d. Mt. Vernon ay. 
2% |East 19th. 1 East 102d. 114  |East 174th. 14% ¡Jerome ave., e. 
ER East 24th. TY East 107th, 1114 |Tremont ave, East 133d. 
8% ¡East 29th. TY |East 112th. 1134 East 179th. 15 |E. 237th, c. Mt. 
814 |East 34th. 7% |East 117th. 12 East 182d. ¡Vernon ave. 
B% |East 38th. 8 East 121st, 1214 |East 186th. . 15% |East 230th. 
4 East 44th. 84, |East 128th. 1215 |Pelbam ave, 15% |City line. 


4% |East 49th. 81), |East 134th. 


124% |East 195th. 


DISTANCES ACROSS NEW YORK CITY. 


From Pier 1, North River, via Battery place and 
Whitehall street, to Bast River, one-half mile; from 
foot of Dey street, North River, to foot of Fulton 
street, East River, three-quarters of a mile; from 
foot of Chambers street, North River, via Chambers, 
New Chambers and James slip, to East River, one 
mile; from foot of Canal street, North River, to 
Broadway, three-quarters of a mile; from foot of 
Canal street, North River, to Bowery, one mile and 
an eighth: from foot of Canal street, North River, to 
foot of Grand street, East River, two and an eighth 


miles; from foot of West Houston street to foot of ` 
East Houston street, two and an elghth miles; from 
foot of West Fourteenth street to Broadway, one and 
an eighth miles; from foot of West Fourteenth street 
to foot of East Fourteenth street, two and three- 
eighths miles; from foot of West Twenty-third street 
to Sixth avenue, one mile; from West Twenty-thirá 
Street to foot of East Twenty-third street, two and 
three-eighths miles. North of Twenty-third street 
the average width of the island of Manhattan is | 
from two to two and a half miles. i 


Express Companies in Greater Dew York, 


Adams Express Company (Manhattan and Bronx)— 
Main office, 59 Broadway.  Branches—70 Malden 
lane, 4 Reade street, 9 Liberty street, New Pler 14, 
North River; 137 West Broadway, 200 Chambers 
street, 250 Grand street, 311 Canal street. 49 Howard 
street, 2 Great Jones street, 12 West 23d street, 13 
East 14th street, 29 West 34th street, 1550 Broad- 
way, 20 East~42d street, 2613 8th avenue, 47 East 
59th street, 180 and 587 Columbus avenue, 1257 and 
1987 3d avenue, 43 West 125th street, 308 West 
124th street, 132d street and Willis avenue, 358 
Alexander avenue. 


American Express Company (Manhattan) Main of- 
fice, 65 Broadway.  Branches—14 Park place, 142 
West Broadway, 302 Canal street, 21 Mott street, 
93 Bowery, 4th street and Lafayette place. 5 West 
14th street, 922, 1434 Broadway, 44th street and 
Vanderbilt avenue, 47th street and Madison avenue, 
1251 3d avenue, 131 East 86th street, 315, 683 Co- 
lumbus avenue, 235 West 116th street, 30 East 125th 
street, 275, 443 West 125th street, 1680 Amsterdam 
avenue. Bronx—138th street and Park avenue, Web- 
ster avenue and Southern boulevard, N. Y. Central 
R. R. Stations at Woodlawn, Morris Heights, Kings- 
Ret e ENEE Duvvil and Riverdale.  Brooklyn— 
10, 880. 611, 1400 Fulton street, 1089 Flatbush ave- 
.nue, 27 Alabama avenue, 106, 954 Broadway, Lee 
avenue and Gwinnett street. 3d avenue and 25th 
"street, Bath avenue and Bay 19th street, Bath 
Peach; Stillwell avenue, opposite Mermaid avenue, 
Coney Island. Queens—Mott avenue, near Central, 
Far Rockaway; 1 Jagger avenue, Flushing; Wash- 
ington street, near Fulton, Jamaica; Jamaica and 
Johnson avenues, Richmond Hill. 


Dodd's Express (Manhattan and Bronx)—Main of- 
fice, 1354 Broadway. Branches—6 Astor House, 172, 
229, 371, 401, 434, 461, 945 and 1159 Broadway; 
foot of Liberty street,; Pennsylvania R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt, Desbrosses and West 23d streets; Erie R. 


R., foot of Chambers and West 23d streets; Citizens” 
Line, foot of Murray street; People's Line, foot of 
Canal street; Providence Line, foot of Murray 
street; Stonington Line, foot of Spring street; Fall 
River Line, foot of Warren street; 182 and 268 5th 
avenue, 521 7th avenue, 245 Columbus avenue, 
Grand Central Station, 153 East 125th street, 273 
West 125th street, 60 West 133d street.  Brooklyn— 
52 Nassau street, 4 Court street, 860 Fulton street, 
98 Broadway. 

Long Island Express (Manhattan and Bronx)— 
Main office, foot of James Slip, and foot of East 
34th street. Branches—95 5th avenue, 1383 Broad- 
way, 304 Canal street, 198 Chambers street, Mercer 
and 4th streets.  Brooklyn—333 Fulton street, 118 
Broadway, Flatbush and Atlantic avenues, Franklin 
and Atlantic avenues, Bushwick avenue depot. 


Manhattan Delivery Company (Manhattan and 
Bronx)— Main office, 12 West 23d street. Business 
done through Adams Express Company. l 
Metropolitan Express Company (Manhattan and 
Bronz) Main office, 815 8th avenue.  Branches—81 
Dey street, 49, 1255, 1572, 2218 Broadway; Bowery, 
corner Bayard street, 152 Duane street, 296 Canal 
street, 449 West Broadway, 20 4th avenue, 11 East 
14th street. 54 West 18th street, 149 5th avenue, 
foot West 23d street, 120 East 42d street, 224 and 
696 Columbus avenue, 5b East 88th street, 1780 and 
2016 Amsterdam avenue, 1243 and 2662 3d avenue, 
244 West 116th street, Lexington avenue, corner 
129th street; 129th street, near Amsterdam avenue, 
2486 Webster avenue. l 
National Express Company (Manhattan and Bronx) 
—Main office. 141 Broadway.  Branches— $8 Liberty 
street, 158 Duane street, 114 West Broadway, 22 
Hudson street, 100 Maiden lane, 105 Bleecker street, 
302 Canal street, 96 Worth street, 23 Great Jones 
Street, 165 Crosby street, 133 5th avenue, foot of 
Franklin street, foot of West 42d street, 399 Ma 
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son avenue, Vanderbilt avenue and 44th street, Lex- 
ington avenue and 86th street, 315 and 683 Columbus 
avenue, Amsterdam avenue and 110th street, Madl- 
son avenue and East 125th street, 275 West 125th 
street, 3369 3d avenue, 138th street and Park ave- 
nue. Webster and Southern boulevard.  Brooklyn— 
Same offices as the American Expos Company. 
New York and Boston Dispatch Express Company 
—Main office, 304 Canal street, 45 Church street, 
foot of Clarkson street, 63 Gold street, 100 Maiden 
lane, 165 Crosby street, 123 Prince street, 95 5th 
avenue, 16 West 4th street, 53 West 31st street, 


New York Transfer Company—See Dodd. 


Prince's Express Company—For Portland, Me.,* 
ship freight from any office of Westcott's Express 
Company. 

Southern Express Company—Ships by Adams Ex- 
press from New York. 


United States Express Company (Manhattan and 
Bronx)—Main office, 49 Broadway. Branches—149 
5th avenue, 1255, 1572 and 2218 Broadway, 293 Canal 


street, foot of Christopher street, foot of Liberty 
street, 12 Fulton street, 100 Maiden lane, 63 Gold 
street, foot of Whitehall street, 142 West street, 


150 Duane street, West Washington Market, 101 
Mercer street, 11 East 14th street, 35 West 36th 
street, 128 Prince street, 156 East 23d street, 526 
West 22d street, 92 Rivington street, 54 West 18th 
street, 128 Division street, 120 East 42d street, 20 
4th avenue, Bowery and Bayard street, 815 8th ave- 
nue. foot West 23d street, 440 West Broadway, 81 
Dey street, 1251 3d avenue, 66th street and 2d ave- 
nue, 2662 3d avenue, 120th street and Lexington ave- 
nue, 65 East 88th street, 2486 Webster avenue, 400 
West 125th street, 224 and 696 Columbus avenue, 
244 West 116th street, 120th street and Amsterdam 
avenue, 2016 Amsterdam avenue. Brooklyn and Queens 
—10, 389, 811 and 1400 Fulton street, 1129 Myrtle 


avenue, 3d avenue and 25th street, 100 Broadway, 27 
Alabama avenue, 1080 Flatbush avenue, Bath avenue 
and Bay 19th street, Brooklyn Elevated Terminal, 
Coney Island; 1 Jagger avenue, Flushing; Washing- 
ton street, near Fulton, Jamaica; Richmond Hill. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express (Manhattan and 
Bronx)—Main office, 63 Broadway.  Branches—1159, 
1383, 2121 Broadway, 188 West street, 100 Maiden 
line, 198 West Broadway, 123 Mercer street, 310 
Canal street, 60 East 8th street, foot of West 23d 
Street, 95 5th avenue, 659, 1047 6th avenue, 348 
West 59th street, 1217 3d avenue, 138 West 1Zbth 
Street. Brooklyn—Main office, 351 Fulton street. 
Branches—306 Washington street, 61 Henry street, 
Court and Union streets, 1161 Fulton street, 98, 
640 Broadway, 180 Graham avenue. 


Westcott Express Company (Manhattan) — Main 
office, 65 Broadway. Branches—142 West Broadway, 
foot of Barclay street, 14 Park place, 21 Mott 
street, 93 Bowery, 332 Canal street, foot of Frank. 
lin street, 52 Lafayette place, foot of Christopher 
street, 5 West 14th street, 922, 1216, 1434 Broad- 
way, foot of West 42d street, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 44th street and Vanderbilt avenue; 1251 3d ave- 
nue, 131 East 86th street, 315, 683 Columbus ave- 
nue, 235 West 116th street, 30 East 125th street, 
215, 443 West 125th street, 1891 Park avenue, 1680 
Amsterdam avenue. Bronx—138th street and Park 
avenue, Webster avenue and Southern boulevard. 
Brooklyn—10, 338, 611, 726, 1400 Fulton street, 1089 
Flatbush avenue, 20 and 22 Dean street, 27 Alabama 
avenue, 106, 954 Broadway, Lee avenue and Gwin- 
nett street, 3d avenue and 25th street, Bath avenue 
and Bay 19th street, Bath Beach; Stillwell avenue, 
opposite Mermaid avenue, Coney Island.  Queens— 
Mott avenue, near Central, Far Rockaway; 1 Jagger 


avenue, Flushing; Washington street, near Fulton, 
fuic: Jamaica and Johnson avenues, Richmond 
Hill. 


Foreign Express Offices in New York City. | 


Adams Express Co. 

American Express Co., 65 Broadway. 

Austin Baldwin & Co., 53 Broadway. 

Baldwin Bros. & Co., Baldwin's Foreign Express, 
30 Whitehall street. 


59 Broadway. 


Cuban € Pan-American Express Co., 52 Broadway, 
136 Franklin street. 
Davies, Turner € Co., American, Foreign and 


European, 24 Whitehall street. 
Downing's Foreign Express, 32 Broadway. 
Export Shipping Co., 9-11 Broadway. 


Hampton, W., Jr. & Co., Foreign Express, 41 
Broadway. 
i Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, 20 Exchange 
pla 


ce. 
International Express Co., 52 Broadway, 136 
Franklin street. 

Italo-American Express Co., Bolognesi, Hartfield 
& Co., agents, 29 Wall street. 

Meadows, Thomas & Co., 87 Beaver street. 


ii Merchants Foreign Express, R. F. Lang, 4-6 Old 
D 


Slip. 
Morris European € American Express Company 
(límited), 18-20 Broadway. : 

National Express Co., 141 Broadway. 

Petry & Co.'s Foreign Express, 56 Beaver street. 

Pitt & Scott's Foreign Express, 39 Broadway. 

Richard, C. B. € Co., 61 Broadway. 

Russian Company, 120 Broad street. 

Snow's U. S. Sample Express Co., 671 Greenwich 
street. ‘ 

Ter Kuile’s Transatlantic Express, 31-33 Broadway. 

United States Express Co., 49 Broadway. 

Universal Express, J. C. Metzger & Co., 15 
Broadway. 

Vandegrift, F. B. € Co., 66 Beaver street. 

Wells Fargo & Co., European Express, 63 Broad- 


ay. . d 
Williams € Co., Mexican and Havana Express, 106 
Wall street. 


w 


Art Galleries and Museums in Greater Dew York. 


American Art Galleries, 4 East 23d st.—Admis- 
sion 50 cents. 

American Museum of Natural History, Manhattan 
square, 77th st.—Open 9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. daily 
except Saturdays and Sundays in the Summer, and 

a. m. to 5 p. m. on Saturdays and Sundays in 
the Winter. Admission Mondays and Tu:sdays, 25 
cents, other days free. including Monday and Tues- 
day YeniBES, 5 to 10 p. m., from Cctober 1 to 

ay 1. / 

Brcoklyn Iustitute, near Plaza entrance of Pros- 
pect Park—Open daily, free except Mondays and 
Tuesdays, when 25 cents admission is charged. 

Cooper Union, Astor place and 3d and 4th aves.— 
Muesum for the Decorative Arts. Open daily. ex- 
cépt Sundays and Mondays, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Free. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Central Park Bast 
and 79th st.—Open daily except Sundays, 10 a. m. to 
6 p. m. in Summer, 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. Winter. 
Sundays, 1 to E p. m.. Monday and Friday evenings, 
8 to 10 o'clock. Admission free, except Monday and 
Friday, until 6 p. m., when 26 cents is charged. 

New York Wistorieal Society, 2d ave. and 11th st. 
—Bocks, paintings ani Egyptian and Assyrian an- 
tiquities. Admission by member's card only. The 
society’s new building erected at Central Park West 
and 76th st. 

Van Cortlandt Mansion, Van Cortlandt Park—Ópen 
daily, except Sundays, 10 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Summer, 
10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Winter, Suudays, 2 to 6 pi m. 
Admíssion free, except Thursdays, when 25 cents ig 
charged. 


Differences in Time Between New York and Foreign Cities. 


Later than New York 





H. M. H. M, 

Antwerp .......... 5 13.5 | Dublin ...... eO. 4 80.5 
Berlin ...... d eh 5 49.5 | Edinburgh ........ 4 43.2 
Bremen .......... 5 31.0 | Geneva ........... 5 dun 
Brussels .......... $ 13,4 Hamburg EEN 5 35.8 
Buenos yres ix 2.4 | Liverpool ........ 4 43.6 
tta 6... Rees .J1 49.2 London e..o..o.os . 4 55.9 
Constantinople .^6 51.9 | Madrid .......... . 4 41.1 


im 
H. athe a ©, 

ru E EE : 22 Hn Ge at 33-9 
Rio de Janeiro..... ; ong Kong ...... ; 
MË lisi wea pee Melbourne... H 24 
St. Petersburg . 6 57.1 | Mexico, City of... $9 
Valparaiso ....... ! g 9.3 | Panama .......... 0 22. 

lenn& NENNT 1.2 | Yokohama ..... ... 9 45.9 

O 41.5 


Earlier than New ¥ ok, | 
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jury Duty in Greater New York. 


(Revised to date at the office of the Commissioner of Jurors.) 


. A person over 21 years and under 70 years of age 
is Mable to be called upon for jury duty in the 
County of New York provided he is a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the county in which 
the court is held. aA resident within the meaning 
of the Jury law is one who dwells or lodges within 
the county for the greater part of the time between 
the lst day of October and the last day of June. 
He must also be owner in his own right of real or 
personal property to the value of $250, though the 
husband of a woman owning that amount of property 
in her own right is eligible. Other requirements 
are the possession of the natural,faculties, intelli- 
gence, good character and ability to read and write 
the English language understandingly. 

In the County of Kings a man, to be qualified, 
must be a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent of that county, not less than 21 nor more than 
70 years of age, the owner in his own right of real 
property to the value of $150, personal property to 
the. value of $250, or the husband of a woman own- 
ing real or personal property to that value in her 
own right. Other qualifications are the same as for 
the County of New York. 

Those disqualified in the County of New York 
are the following: The Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Governor's private secretary, ,the Secretary of 
State, the Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney- 
General, State Engineer and Surveyor, a Canal Com-' 
missioner, Inspector of State prisons, a Canal Ap- 
praiser, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Super- 
intendent of the Bank Department, Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department, a member of the 
Legislature during the session of the House of which 
he is a member, a Judge of the Court of Record, a 
Surrogate, a Sheriff, Under Sheriff, the clerk of the 
ue of Record and the deputies of the above of- 
cers. 

The following are exempted as trial jurors upon 
claiming the right, although qualified: ^A clergy- 
man officiating as such and following no other call- 


ing; a practising physician, surgeon or surgeon den- - 


tist having patients requiring his daily personal at- 
tendance, and not following any other calling; a li- 
censed pharmacist, while actively engaged in his pro- 
fession as a means of livelihood; a registered veter- 
inary surgeon actively engaged in his profession; an 
attorney or counsellor-at-law, regularly engaged in 
the practice of law; a professor or teacher in any 
college, academy or public school, not following any 
other calling; an editor or reporter or editorial 
writer employed on a daily newspaper and not fol- 
lowing any other vocation; the holder of an office 
under the United States, or the State or city or 
County of New York, not disqualified; a Consul of a 
foreign nation; a captain, engineer or other officer 
aetually employed upon a vessel making regular 
trips, or a licensed pilot actually following that 
calling; a superintendent, conductor or engineer em- 
ployed by a railroad company other than a street 
railway eompany, or a telegraph operator employed 
by a telegraph company, actually engaged in duty for 
the company by which he is employed; a Grand 
Juror or Sheriff's juror, selected for the year pur- 
suant to law; any officer, non-commissioned officer, 
musician or private actually serving in a brigade, 
regiment, battalion, company or troop of the Old 
Guard of the City of New York, or of the National 
Guard of the State, uniformed and equipped accord- 
ing to the law and faithfully performing his duty, 
or a general or staff offücer actually performing duty 
as such, or a person ‘who has been honorably dis- 


charged from the National Guard after five years' 
service in either capacity; a person who has been 
honorably discharged from the military forces of 
the State after seven years’ service, provided this 
service has been performed prior to 1862, elther as a 
general or staff officer or non-commissioned officer, 
musician or private in a uniformed battallon, com- 
pany or troop of,the militia of the State, and since 
April 23, 1862, as a member of the National Guard 
of the State of New York; a person who has been 
honorably discharged after at least five years faith- 
ful service in a fire company or fire department; 
persons who are physically incapable of performing 
jury duty by reason of severe sickness, deafness or 
other physical disorder; a person holding offüice In the 
fire or police department of the city; a,duly licensed 
engineer of steam bollers actually employed as such; 
election officials, municipal court jurors. 

Those having the right to claim exemptlon jn the 
County of Kings are the same as in the County of 
New York, with the exception of Consuls of foreign 
nations, Grand Jurors and Sheriff's jurors, and in- 
cluding persons belonging to the army or navy of the 
United States. 

By a law passed in 1901 a Commissioner of 
Jurors was appointed and the selectlon of special 
juries provided for in criminal and civil actlons in 
any county having a population of at least 1,000,- 
000. Special jurors are selected from the persons 
quaHfied to serve as trial jurors. No person may be 
selected who has been convicted of a criminal of- 
fense, or found guilty of fraud or other misconduct 
by the judgment of any clvil court; nor any person 
who possesses conscientious opinions regarding the 
death penalty such as would deter him from finding 
a verdict of guilty: for any crime the penalty for 
which is death; nor any person opposed to convic- 
tion on circumstantial evidence, or any person who 
holds any opinions that would prevent his giving a 
fair and impartial verdict. 

A special jury may be drawn in civil cases where 
it appears to the court, upon application, that the 
case at jssue is of such importance or intricacy or 
that the subject matter of the Indictment has been 
so widely commented upon that an ordinary Jury 
cannot, without delay and difficulty, be obtalned to 
try such issue. Under such circumstances as these 
the court may order a speclal jury to be drawn, 
specifying when the drawing of the sl eh jury 
shall take place, the number of special Jurors to 
be drawn and the day of the term of court on which 
they shall appear. 

Justices of the Supreme Court residing in the 
County of Kings, or a majority of them, may re- 
quire the Commissioner of Jurors to examine and re- 
vise the general panel of trial jurors for the county, 
under ‘their supervision and direction. He is em- 
powered to subpoena every person on the panel for 
the year, and make inquiries and examine them as 
to their competency and qualifications, and may 
take off from the list those persons who do not meet 
with the requirements. If any person summoned 
fail ‘to appear, except on account of physical dis- 
ability, or refuse to be sworn, or to answer such 
pertinent questions as the Commissioner may ask, 
he may be punished by any ‘trial justice of the Su- 
preme Court sitting in that county. Every person 
so summoned must present, at that time, any ex- 
emption from jury service that he may have, and if 
he fails to do so he shall be deemed to have waived 
his right and cannot be excused thereafter except for 
lack of some requirement. 


Pilot Boats of Dew York. 


The cruising ground of pilot boats for New York 
Harbor is from Sandy Hook to Fire Island, east, and 
to Barnegat, south. They are under the supervision 
of Five Commissioners. of whom T. P. Ball, A. F. 
Higgins and W. B. Hillow were appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and J. H. Winchester and W, 
I. Comes by the Board of Underwriters. A. F. Hig- 
gins is president of the Board and D. A. Nash, hav- 
ing his office at No. 17 State street. is the commis- 
sioner. Two sail boats, the Ambrose Snow and the 
C. H. Colt, ard two steamers, the New York, 6, and 
the New Jersey, are on duty always, and the Wash- 
ington, 5, and the Edward A. Barrett, are beld in 
reserve prepared for duty. 

The day signal is a Jack at the foremast head, 
and the night signal is a flash of blue light shown 
anywhere on deck. Boats on station carry from sun- 
(pen sunrise a bright red light under a white signal 

g . 





The rates of pilotage between April 1 and Novem. 
ber 1 are as follows: Inward bound vessels pide 
less than 14 feet, $2.78 per foot; between 14 and 18 
feet, $3.38 per foot; between 18 and 21 feet, $4.15 
per foot; 21 feet and upward, $4.88 per foot. Out- 
ward bound vessels drawing less than 14 feet, $2.02 

er foot; 14 to 18 feet, $2.33 per foot; 18 to 21 feet, 
$3.08 per foot; feet and over, $3.56 per foot. 
Vessels hound inward also pay off shore pilotage, an 
additional 25 per cent, if they take a pilot aboard 
more than 16 miles from Sandy Hook light, unless 
the pilot waives this claim. If he gives up the 
extra pay he must be taken aboard. if not his 
services may be refused until the limit is reached. 
Between November and April an addition of $4 is 
made to the general bill. If an outward bound vessel 
is detained after a pilot has been engaged except by 
stress of weather, $3 per day and living expenses is 
charged in addition to fees. 
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Libraries in Greater Dew Vork. 
LIBRARIES—MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX, 


Aguilar Free Library Society, 113 E. 59th st., 197 
Broudway, 106 Ave. C, 174 E. 110th st.—Open 9 a. 
m. to 9 p. m. 79,000 volumes. 

Amierican Institute Library, 19-21 W. 44th st.— 
Open 9 a. m, to 6 p. m. 15,000 volumes. 

American Geographical Society, 15 W. 81st st.— 
Open 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 30,000 volumes. Free to 
members and those introduced by members. 

American Museum of Natural History, 77th st. and 
Sth ave.—Open 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 53,000 volumes. 
Free for reference, 

American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
17 W. 43d st.—2,400 volumes. Free to members a 
their friends, 

Astor.—See New York Publie Library. 

Benjamin and Townsend. Bellevue Hospital, foot 
of E. 26th st.—Open 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 4,000 volumes, 

Bethany Congregational Church (Cireulating), 10th 
ave., near 35th st.—1,500 volumes. 

Bethany Memorial Free Circulating, 1st ave. and 
60th st.—Open 2 to 6 p. m., 7 to 10 p. m., except 
Sundays and holidays. 

Bnei Zion Association, 246 Ð. Broadway.—1,500 
volumes. Open to members only. 

Beys’ Free Reading Room, 112 University place. 

Broome Street (Free) 395 Broome st.—-Reading 
room open 8:30 a. m. to 9 p. m., except Sundays, 
holidays and Saturday afternoons. Library open 4 to 


9 p. m. 2,300 volumes. 

Bronx Free Library, Washington ave. and 176th 
st., 767 E. 175th st. (free cireulating)— Open 9 to 
12 a. m., Mondays and Thursdays; 2 to 5 p. m., Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, 6:30 to 9:30 evenings. 2,000 
volumes. l 

Bryson Library of the Teachers’ College, Morning- 
side Jleights and 120th st.—Open 8:45 a. m, to 5:45 
p. m., daily; 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., Saturdays. 18,000 
volumes. Free to students of Teachers’ and Barnard 


Colleges Columbia University and to teachers of the 
city. 
Catherine Mission, 201 South st.—Open 8 a. m. to 
p. m. 
Cathedral Free Circulating, 12 E. 50th st.—36,000 
d st 


voluucs. Branch at 203 W. 82 : 
Catholic Club, 120 Central Park South—Open 7 a. 


m. to 1 p. m. 30,000 volumes. Free to menibers and 
their families. 
Central Park Nature Study Library, Swedish 


School lióuse, West Drive, opposite 79th st.—Nature 
study text books for reference. 

Charity Organization Society Library, 105 E. 22d 
st.—Open 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 3,500 volumes. Free 
for reference. 

Christian Mission Museum and Library, American 
Museum of Natural History.—Work of forelgn mis- 


sions. 

City Library, City Hall—Open 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
20,000 volumes. Free for reference. 

College Settlement, 95 Rivington St.—2,500 vol- 
umes. Free, 

Columbia University, Amsterdam ave. and 116th 
st.—Open 8:30 a. m. to 11 p. m. 315,000 volumes. 
Free for consultation. 

Cooper Union, 8th st. and 4th ave.—Open 8 a, m. 
to 9 p. m.; Sundays, from October to May, 12 m. 
to 9 p. m. 37,998 vclumes. Free, 

*Oummings Library" of the E. P. Seamen’s 
Society, 21 Coenties Slip-Reading room open daily. 
1,500 volumes. Free. 

DeWitt Memorial, 286 Rivington st.—Open 3 to 8 
p. m. 2,400 volmes. Free circulating, 

Directory Library, 21 University place—Open 8 a. 
m. to 5:30 p. m. State, city and local directories of 
the United States and Canada. Free reference. 

Foreign Missions, 56 5th ave.—Open 9 a. m. to 1 
p. m., 2 to 5 p. m. Sundays and holidays excepted. 
7,177 volumes. Free. 

Five Points Mission Free Library, 63 Park st. 

General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen— 
Free library and reading room, 16-24 W. 44th st. 
Open S a. m. to 8 p. m. 115,000 volumes. Connected 
with this is the Slade Library of 6,077 volumes and 
the DeWitt Library of 1,442 volumes. 

Friends' Literary and Library Association, 226 E. 
16th st.—Open daily and evenings. 1,500 volumes. 
Free to Friends. 

Hahnemannian Society Library, N. Y. Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society, 64th st. and Ave. A—Open 10 
a. m. to 5 p. m. 5,000 volumes, Free to faculty 
and students. 

Harlem, 32 W. 123d st.—Open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
11,160 rolumes. Free. 

Huntington Free Library, Westchester »ve., West- 
chester—Open gn m. to 10 p. m.; Sunday, 2 to 9 
p. m. 5,000 volumes. 





Insurance Library of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Soclety, 120 Broadway—Open to the public 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. 7,000 volumes. 

Italian Free Reading Room and Library, 149 Mul- 
berry st.—Open 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 3,840 volumes. 
"ree, 

Kingsbridge Library Association, Kingsbridge— 
Open 3 to 6 and 7 to 9:30 p. m. 1,742 volumes. Free. 

Law Department Library, Staats Zeltung Building 
—6,200 volumes. Open only to Corporation Counsel 
and their assistants, 

Law Library of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, 120 Broadway—Open Y a. m. to 7 p. m., Ue- 
tober to Jure; 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., June to October. 
1,800 volumes. Free to tenants of building and 
Lawyers” Club. 

Lenox—See New York Public Library. 

Maimondes, 723 Lexington ave.—Open 9 a. m. to 
9 n. in.; Fridays and Sundays, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
Saturdays, 7 to 9:20 p. m. 71,705 volumes. Free. 

Manhattan East Side Mission, 420 East 26th st.— 
Open 3 to 5 p. m., 7 to 8 p. m. Free circulating. 

Masonic, 6th ave. and 23d st.—7 to 10:30 p. m.; 
Saturdays, 1:30 to 5:30 p. m. For members cnly. 

Mechanical Engineers? Association, 12 W. Bist st. 
—Open 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 6,000 volumes, Free. 

Mereantile Library Association of New York, 
Astor place—Open 8:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 203,000 
volumes. 

Methodist, 150 5th ave.—Open 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
12.000 volumes. Free reference, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Library, Central 
Park, 82d st. and 5th ave.—Open 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
7,000 volumes. 

Mott Memorial, 64 Madison ave.—Open 10 a. m. to 
4 p. m. Consulting medical and surgical library. 

New York Academy of Medicine, 17-21 West 43d 
st.—Open 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 80,000 volumes. | 

New York Free Circulating—See New York Public 
Library. 

New York Free Circulating for the Blind, 121 W. 
91st st.—Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 1 to 4 p. m. 1,517 volumes, 393 pieces of 
manuscript. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
226 West 58th st.—Open 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. and 
Monday evenings. 5,500 volumes. Free to members. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Sd ave.—Open 9 
a. m. to 6 p. m. 100,000 volumes. American his- 
tory. Open to members and by cards of introduction, 

New York Law Institute, rooms 116-122 P. 
Building—55,930 volumes. Open to members only. 

New York Public Library—Circulating branches; 
Bond Street, 49 Bond st.; Ottendorfer, 135 2d ave.; 
George Bruce, 226 W. 42d st.; Jackson Square, 251 
W. 15th st.; Harlem, 218 E. 125th st.; Muhlenberg, 
130 W. 23d st.; Bloomingdale (and traveling libra- 
ries), 206 W. 100th st.; Riverside, 261 W. €9th st.; 
Yorkville, 1523 2d ave.; 34th Street, 215 E. 34th st.; 
Chatham  Seuare, 22 E. Broadway. Reference, 
branches: Astor Building. 40 Lafayette place; Lenox 
Building, 890 5th ave. 

New York Produce Exchange, Broadway and 
Beaver st.—Open 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 3,500 volumes. 
Free to members. 

New York State Medical Association, 64 Madison 
ave. —Consulting. 

New York University—Gencral library, University 
Heights; open daily. Law library, Washington st. 
Pedagogical library, University Building, Washing- 
ton sq., 5,500 volumes. Open to students of the Uni- 
versity. 

Olivet Memorial, 59-63 2d st.—Open 8 a. m. to 9 
p. m. 2,800 volumes. Free. 

Polish Benevolent Society, 18 Market st. 

Reform Club—History, economics and general liter. 
ature, 233 5th ave.; 9,000 volumes. Municipal ques- 
tions and sound currency, 52 William st. 

Riverdale, Riverdale—Open Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, 8 a. m. to 10 P m. Free. 

Seaman's Free Reading Room (floating), Church of 
Our Saviour, foot of Pike st.—Open 9 a. m. to 10 


p. m. 
Society, 109 University place—Open 9 a. m. to 6 
p. m. 100.00” vuiumes. Free for reference. 

St. Alovs.is, 208-210 E. 4th st.—Open Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. 7.500 volumes. 

St. Barnabas Free Reading Room, 38 Bleecker st. 
—Open 7 to 10 p. m. 1,200 volumes. 

St. Mark's Memorial, 288 E. 10th st.—Open 7 to 
9 p. m. 1,400 volumes. 

Typothetae of the City of New York, 320 Broad- 
wav—Open 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Free to members. 
Reference free. 
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University Settlement, 184 Eldridge st.—Circulat- 
ing. 6,5.0 vclumes. 

Webster Free Cireulating Library of the East Side 
House Settlement, foot of E. 76th st.—Open 2:30 to 
4, 7:30 to 10 p. m.; Sundays, 2:30 to € p. m. 16,000 
volumes. 

Woman's, 9 E. 8th st.—Open 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
1,500 volumes. Free to members Working Women's 
Protective Lnion. 

Young Men's Benevolent Association, 311 Broad- 


way. 

Voung Men's Christian Association—Branches at 
217 W. 56th st., 318 W. 67th st., 5 W. 125th st., 52 
E. 25d st., 158 1%. 87th at, 222 Bowery, 531 W. 155th 
st., 129 Lexington ave., 142 2d ave,, 49 W. 24th st., 
132 W. 52d st., 361 Madison ave., 72d st. and 11th 
ave., Governors Island—Free reference. Circulating 
to members, 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 7 E. 15th 
st.—Open 9 a. m. to 9:15 p. m. 29,000 volumes. 
Free reading and reference rooms. 


BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn, 197 Montague st.—Heading :00ms open 
8 a. m. to 16 p, m. 150,060 vu.umes. Depots for 
exchange of books, Bedford ave. ard ‘Taylor st., 1167 
Fulton st., 931 Fulton şt., 19 Greene ave., Flatbush 
ave. and 7th st. 

Brooklyn Free Public Library, 29 Brevoort place— 
Branches, 474 Bedford ave., 29 Pennsylvania ave., 
HH 4th ave., 185 Brooklyn ave., 322 Smith st., 522 

latbush ave,, 372 9th st., 198 Montrose ave., 2d 
ave. and 73d st., 186 Bridge st., 4th ave. and 65th 
t., Bath ave. and Bay 17th st, 1031 Putnam ave., 
T cher Merhorn st., ‘Lompking Park—Open 9 a, m. 
to 9 p. m, 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts »nd Sciences, Chil- 
dren's Museum Library, 185 Brooklyn ave.—Reference 
only. 2,000 voluiues. Scientific travel and history. 

pen 9 a, m. to 6 p. m. 

Catholic Women’s Association, 10 Prospect place— 
4,000 volumes, 

Directory Library, 317 Washington st.—Directories 
of Brooklyn and principal cities of North America. 
Fee charged for consultation, 

Emanuel House Reading Room, 131 Steuben st.— 
Open evenings, 4 

Hebrew Educational Society Institute, Pitkin ave. 


Post Office (Manhattan Borough), Dew York City, 


and Watkins st.—Open Mondays and Thursdays, 4 to 
6 p. m.; Saturdays, Y to 9 p. m. 

Law, room 29 Court Houre—Open 8:45 a. m. to 
11 p. m., except Saturdays and holidays; Saturdays, 
Ed a. m. tol p. m. 25,750 volumes. 

ong Island Historical Society, 


Clipton and 
8:30 a. : p. 


Pierrepont sts.—Open m. to 9:3 m. 


-6,301 volumes. Reference only. Open tọ members 


and those introduce by members, 

Medical Society of the County of Kings. 1313-1317 
Bedford ave.—Open 10 a. m. to 10 p. ın. Free. 

New Church Library, $8 S. Elliot place—Open 10 
a. m. to 12:30 p. m.; 1:30 to 6:30 p. m.; Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, 8 to 9 p. m. ree, 

Pratt Institute, Ryerson st., between De Kalb 
and Willoughby aves.—Open 9 a, m. to 6 P: m.; 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays until 9:80 p. 
m.; children's room open 9 a. m. to 8:30 p. m., 


October to Muy. Free, 
Spicer Memorial, Folytechnie Institute—Free to 
students. 


Young Men's Christian Association, 502 Fulton st. 
—Branches, 131 S. Sth st., 420 Gates ave., 357 9th 
st., Pennsylvania and Liberty aves., Long Island Rail- 
way—Open S a. m. to 10 E: m. 

Young Women's Christian Association, Schermer- 
horn st. und Flatbush ave ic 9 a, m. to 5:20 
p. m., except Sundays and holidays. Free to mem- 
bers; reading room free to women. 


QUEENS, 


i American Hebrew, 20th st., near 6th ave., White- 
stone. 
Flushing Free Library, Jamaica and Jagger aves. 
Institute, Main st., cor. Amity, Flushing. 
Jamaica, Jamaica High Schools—Open every schol 
day, 9 a. 1n. to 4 p. m. Free. 
Foppenhausen Institute, 2d ave. and Sth st., Col- 


lege Point. 

Queens Borough  Library—Publje  cirrulating. 
Branches: 24 Jackson ave., Astoria; 112 Fulton ave.. 
Broadway O. P., Jamaica and Jefferson ave,, Rail- 
road ave., Queens. 

Ravenswood Institute, 865 Vernon ave., Long Isl- 


and City. 
d RICHMOND. 


Richmond Hill Arcanum Building. 
Tottenville Free Circulating Library. 


Notice.—(Care should be taken when addressing majl matter for delivery in New York City to designate 
the AV thereon, as many of the gtreets in the different boroughs bear the same name. 


GO 


ELIUS VAN COTT, Postmaster; EDWARD M. MORGAN, Assistant Postmaster. 


OFFICES AND OFFICE HOURS. 


Second YFloqr.—Postmaster—Room 1, south end; 
office hours, 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. Assistant Postmas- 
ter—Room 2, Broadway side; office hours, 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. Superintendent City Delivery—Room 5, Park 
row side; office hours, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m, -Auditor— 
Room 9, Park row side; office hours, 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m. Casbier—Rooms 21 and 23, Park row side; 
office hours, 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. ae | Orders—Su- 
perintendent of Department—Room , City Hall 
gide; office hours, a. m. to 5 p. m. Domestic 
Money Orders—Rooms 40 and 41, City Hall side; 
office hours. 9 a. m. to D p. m.  International— 
Room 41, City Hall side. Inquiry Office for Missing 
Letters, etc.—Room 14, Broadway side; office hours, 
9 As m. to 4 D. m. 

Mezzanine Flaor. — First landing at the head of 
main eure ay, south end of building. Order De- 
partment of Instruction—Room 11, Park row side; 
office hours, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. Assistant Custodian 
(an officer of the Treasury Department in charge of 
the building and watch)—Room 9, Park row side; 
offüce hours, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. Registered Letters 
and Parcels Department— Windows for reception, 
Windows 2, 3, 4 and 5, Broadway side; office hours, 8 
a. m. to 6 p. m. Windows for delivery, Windows 7 
and 8. Broadway side; office hours, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

(All offices on the second and mezzanine floors 
are elosed on Sundays and at 10 a. m. on holidays. 
No money order or registered business transaeted on 
these days.) 

Entrance Floor, —Superintender+ Mails—Sec- 
tion 26, Park row side; office hours, . 3. m. to 4 p. 
m. Bureau of Information—South end (retail stamp 
window). Bank Window—Seetion 15, Park row side. 
Poste Restante—Section 5, Park row side,  Adver- 
tised Letter Window—Section 6, Park row side. 
Foreign Letter Window——Section 7, Park row side. 
Ladies’ Window—Section 9, Park row side. Foreign 
Supplementary Mai] Window—Section 24, Park row 
side. Superintendent Foreign Mail Department— 


^f 








Section 26, iPark row side. Superintendent Carriers’ 
Department—General Post Office District, Section 17, 
Park row side. Postage Stamps, etc.; Stamped En- 
velopes and Newspaper Wrappers and Postal Cards— 
Sales in sums over $5, Windows 1 and 2, Section 19, 
Broadway side, and 6 and 9, south end; sales in sums 
of less than $5, Windows 3, 4 and 5, Sections 17 and 
18, 'Broadway side; Windows 7 and 8, Section 8, 
south end, and Booths 11 and 12, Park row side. 

Open Always.—Superintendent Outgoing Domestic 
Letter Mails Spe ent Seon 17, Broadway side. 
Superintendent General Post Office Delivery Depart- 
ment—Section 11, Park row side. 

Mail in Quantities.—For New York City delivery, 
received at Window 10, Broadway side; letters for 
outgoing domestic mails received at Window 13, 
Broadway side; letters for foreign countries received 
at Window 16, Park row side: eirculars received at 
"Window 12, Broadway side. Mail in quantities must 
be assorted by States by the sender before malling. 

Delivery for Newspaper Exchanges.—Section 23, 

Park row side. 
. Drops.—For outgoing domestic mails, Section 23, 
Park row side, and Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, Broadway 
side; for New York City delivery, Section 3, Park 
row side, and Section 11, Broadway side: for foreign 
countries, Section 25, Park row side, and Section 16, 
Broadway side. 

Lock Boxes.—South end and Broadway side. Lock 
boxes for newspaper exchanges, Park row side. 

On general holidays, viz., January 1, February 
12, 22, 'May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Election Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, December 25 and such days as 
the President of^the United States, or the laws, or 
Governor of the State may designate às holidays, 
fast and thanksgiving days, all malls are closed as 
on other days of the week, but only such carrier de- 
Deed are made as may have been previously an- 
nounced. 


Cn a EE 
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POST OFFICE STATIONS IN MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX BOROUGHS. 
A—136 and 138 Greene st., bet. Prince and Houston sts, T—3319 3d ave., between 164th and 165th sts. 





B—380 Grand st., near Suffolk st. U—tThird ave., corner 103d st. 

C—589 Hudson st., corner Bethune st. V—Southeast corner West Broadway and Canal st. 
D—25 and 27 3d ave., near 8th st. W--498 Columbus ave., corner 84th st 

E—110-114 West 32d st., near 6th ave. Y-—1160 and 1162 3d ave., near 68th st. 

F—399 and 401 3d ave., near 28th st. Bedford Park—Southern Boulevard, near Webster ave. 
G—1648 Broadway, corner 51st st. City Island—Main st. and Bay ave. 
H—Lexington ave., corner 44th st. Foreign— West st., corner Morton st. 

I —Columbns ave., corner 105th st. High Bridge—Depot plaee, near Sedgwick ave. 

J —2309 and 2311 8th ave.,.corner 124th st. Kings Bridge—Kings Bridge, near railroad station. 
K—203 East 86th st., near 3d ave. Madison Square—Madison ave., corner 23d st 

L—141 East 125th st., corner Lexington ave Tremont—719 Tremont ave., bet. Park and Washing- 
M—1965 Amsterdam ave. ., bet. 157th and 158th sts. ton aves. 

N—Broadway, corner 69th st. University Heights—University of the City of New 
O—122 and 124 5th ave. York. 

P—Produce Exchange Building. Washington Bridge—Amsterdam ave., near 180th st. 
R—Third ave., corner 150th st. (Morrisania). Westchester—Main st., near West Farms road. 
S—Broadway, corner Howard st. Williamsbridge— White Plains ave., near Briggs ave. 


(All carrier stations are opened on week days from 7 a. m. to 8 p. m., for money order business from 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m., for the registry of letters from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. On Sundays stations are opened 
from 9 to 11 a. m., and on holidays from 7 to 10 a. m. ‘No money order or registry business transacted on 


Sundays or holidays. ) 
Che Brooklyn Post Office. 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICES. i 


The officės in tbe Brooklyn Post Office are loċated as follows: l l 

Executive Divisisn—Rooms 1, 2 and 8—George H. Roberts, Jr., Postmaster; Frank H. Newcomb, : As- 
sistant Postmaster; John F. Geis, Secretary; G. W. Thomas, Superintendent of Stations. 
e eent Department—Rooms 4 and 5—William L. Extanee, Cashier; J. A. T. Carrougher, Assistant 
ashier 

Inquiry Department—Washington Street Corridor—Charles Milligan, Clerk in Charge. 

Printing Department—"V. M. Heroy, Clerk in Charge. 

Sécond Division (Mailing)—Room 12—Albert P. Kuck, Superintendent of Mails; Charles T. Matthews, 
AO Superintendent. 

Third Divisicn (City Delivery)—Room 11—Walter A. Smith, Superintendent. 

Fourth Division (Registiy)—Rooms 9 and 10—Edward McIntyre, Superintendent; F. W. Jones, Assist- 
nnt Superintendent. 

Fifth Division (Money Order)— Rooms 6, 7 and S—John R. Gewecke, Superintendent; Joseph E. Col- 


Mns, Assistant Superintendent. 
CARRIER STATIONS. 











The following is a list of the carrier stations attuched to the Brooklyn Post Office: 

Statio: No, Location, Superintendent. Tel. Call, 
dig eus S ONE EAS wee . | 14-16 Graham ave........ Vus ee wits ace John E. Lindmark..... ———À 5900 Main. 
n e... ..1...0... e 6... 4... D 1266-1268 Fulton st. c6... 1.00... *e22999 Albert H, Frost. .... € e "099229292925 . do 
REES 1241 Third E EE William J. Morrison... WD Ge T do 
D.... e.06000. esoe ee e 1923 Fulton SU... T ve e" .... e Dav id F. Carroll... te.. ee eeeke ep Oo 
| MD REUS 2648 Atlantic age, e, William E Hopkins. . is dccus Sos S p ga o 
Flatbush........... 830 Flatbush ave............. eee. «Henry G. Buck) ey. VE ea geed y do 
CP ee Sc Se pe dations 328 Manhattan ave.. SANIN, Edward Bro0kKS.....oooooocoroooooo.. do 
Bath Beach........ 1830 Bath ave., nor 18th st......... Robert W. King.... ........... aus do 
Blythebourne....... 13th ave. and 55th et... oono o enn] Geo. E. Van Nostrand EEN do: 
Dua epa ea E en 132 Flatbush "bo anf A RACE William: T. YouBg..2.ee225 Da eR do 
Coney Island....... Arcade pl.. Coney Island.............. | Charles, W. Neu... enee do 
Fort Hamilton...... 4th ave. and 99th st................- ¡John F  Mayo..... ......... een do 
Sheepshead Bay..... Voorhies st., bet, Tb. 23d & E. 24th sts. Albert P. Stewart, o... do 
Sov. mor 1262-1264 Broadway ide E S Louis Bauer............ e ennt] do 
pq PEE Sth ave, and 9th St.............o..... Benj, EF. Conlin......... daa do 

EG kae e Ra Broadway and South 8th st.......... William P. MorriS.............. x pub do 
Barren "Island PA Barren Island................. eere Lazar Berliner.........oo.ooooooooo... do 
NUMBERED STATIONS. 
The numbered stations attached to the Brooklyn Post Office are located as follows: 
Station, Location Clerk in Charge. District Sta'n, 
d A 534 Henry Biescas 9. as Einer Wisbech.....ooooooooomoo ooo. G. P. O. 
ied Neu qo. Greene ave, and "Cumberland A ee AX. ES MArsladd scada wc oa Station L. 
loas £$..1586 Myrtle ae, ooo. Arthur J Muldoon................ CO. P. OQ. 
| Pare NET 40 Union st... sena v hh rr es Anthony Sessa... v eue e daa t. P.O. 
Burana «1320 Van Brunt SE. isos aan Louis P. Dilberger.......... SE G. P. O. 
ipo arcos Myrtle ave. and Cumberland st........... Osmar E. H. Klopsch............. (3. F, O. 
[I eee EN 33 Atlantic are, Kate A. Thayer.... ..ooooooooo.». G. P. O. 
9..... e «+ |41 Flatbush ate. ...oooooooooomooooo.o? +. | Louis L. Firüski. . Vae dd ber eme e AS Station L. 
AA Sands and Jay sta... Louise Behrens.......... ees KEEN i. P. O, 
l11.........-.. Meserole st, and Graham ave........ ...| Valentine Maia... Station A. 
basis eKalb ave., cor. Ryerson St............ Thomas D. McElhenie puru toma oie ‘1G. P. O. 
E 4 Wallabout Market................. ..|Jurgen H LinS..........o..o...... G. P. O. 
11 bd mer d mach ue 129 Hamilton aYve.....ooooooooooomoo... Jens T. reten: Saha eb: ae ee .[G. PO 
16 ee tnn] e 169 TADO SU hb os iO e as Rudolph € Knipe. EE ...| Station W. 
A 385 Metropolitan are... Pasquale Martin0................ .. | Station W. 
Dia oa Bedford ave. and North 7th st............ George H. Born... ..|8tation W. 
EN Sox Gd E Me ave. (168 Rutledge st.).............. Nelson S. Kirk............... ees Station W. 
19.4 voy 748 Washington oee, ., ooo... Edgar W. Mebeown,.., Station L, 
$9 MSN RR De Kalb and Tompkins aves............ T. Willard Kiley................. . . | Station B. 
A eg Fulton st. and Rockaway ave, Simeon T. BenjaMiN................ Station D, 
ro ARI 1976 Bedford ave... .................. John G. Wischerth. ............. e Station B. 
DEA xung 64 Grand 8t. ......... QUU Qu d ua a eise Peter Ullrich............. eene Station W. 
24. proc revu Myrtle and Wyckoff are, Hugo MWesch, eee Station S. 
r^ RAN 1551 Broadway........... enne J. A 9 aer cir orn Station S. 
Vd: cvs Reid ave, and Hancock st.............. Frederic Linnig....... d'eau iu de .. | Station S. 
ZEE Leu usd . | Myrtle and Hamburg aves.............. Otto A. Wicke.........o..o.... ..¿...| Station S. 
28 2 eh € esodo 712 Halsey st.. **96060600€906€0629206092992929242929€ Stephen Cisin D...^-2ec«««e699cec9-€00609979* Station S. 
QO sud ...| Foster ave. i: Parks Ulo is oot niea William F. Stevenson........... ....| Flatbush, 
00. rio Veen KE e EE Claude V. Gentry............. e... o| Station V, 
3l. .....4... | Greenwood "And Prospect aves........... Gaylor B. Conlin.........«o........ Station V. 
2. * 9 5» 5» * 6 s à 5 . 252 Fifth ave .6.... ESO 9 4 € € ëppes * * * ees eege Jacob Ochs e2a4*2929992928529 99999 .c.. .... ee Station V. 
ae vds .]592 Third ave......... eee nnn nn en .| Hans P. Tauber.......... .....| Station V. 
SE. cc uso "1159 Seventh oe, ee Theo, C. BoenaU.........o..oooooo..». Station V, 
cl MSS ONE Manhattan and Bedford aves..........-. George Neuschaefer............ eee Station d. 


LO RM. 485 Seventh are, o... Inte I, Lourie........ 9. oo nmn Station V. 
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NUMBERED STATIONS, BROOKLYN POST OFFICE.—Continued. 
Station, Location. Clerk in Charge. District, Sta'n. 
DU AA 100 Gates ave... cocos” John A. Weilenberger............. e Station S. 
ON CC O .. 11726 Fulton st..... A na D E NE William Buderus............... .....| Station D. 
OO NEM 300 Clinton st.............. cerent C. G. Johnson... . P.O. 
40......... .. | Pitkin ave. and Osborn st............ vemm Volet ov ovvio bo Lo plo. Toll Station D. 
41.. v -. |N. W. cor, Crescent and Fulton sts. ..| Charles Sehuman................... tation E. 
42... sass |2989 Fulton Sb. (ice x oko pev yt e. e| Rudolf C. Werner... Station E. 
BS ve cr ein oes Schenck and Glenmore aves........ | William F. Maas, Station E. 
44...... I Crescent st, and Glenmore ave....... eos LA. W. Schmidt.................... Station E. 
45. ......... 1161 Myrtle AVIV. erar vue e sr rel ese vie beens George W. Brooks.........ccceces Station A. 
E EE Myrtle and Nostrand aves............. - | William J. Hackett. ......essessee.o Station A. 
T ee 579 HBroadWAy....« cesse see rh ds ..| Hy, J. Kempf. vo cc codecs pa tres Station A. 
E A De Kalb and Clermont aves.......... --| Stephen L, Wood. ...........- .... |G. P. O. 
A0 gin ae 25 Morgan QVO... oh oce rr «+e | Frederick kalkbrenner uq enu LA Station A. 
BO secs ES 1091 Manhattan ae, E Jacob Beleg... Station G. 
A Third ave, and 73d st, Bay Ridge.....| William Laemmel.. eise Station C. 
HP A 3920 Ft. Hamilton ave.. cor. 40th st... | S. Leifert............... cee cee .. | Blythebourne. 
DO esas Ovington ave, near 17th AVE Ce. mece Frederick Hansen.................- Blythebourne. 
54........... 18th ave.. near 86th St................. Aug. E. Neander.. ............ «es Bath Beach. 
DU oru ta E R6th st. and 22d ave........ eere Henry Budenborn............. een Bath Beach. 
Ee 247 Cropsey ave., cor. 24th ave ......... Jesse G, Gate... Bath Beach. 
[y ORT GEN Surf Road, Gravesend................. Frances E, Macniff................- Coney Island. 
aaa Chestnut, near Bay 2Vl........o..oo.o.... Elizabeth Ouinn. .......ssesesees.. Flatbush. 
ori... .|Flatbush ave, and Kings Highway...... Elias Hendrickson.................* Flatbush. 
60......... .. [1488 Flatbush ave........... eene Oscar ER Meyer Niere aria Aaa er MER Flatbush. 
5 ace .. | 9201 Fifth "MER waa E ate Adam Kropf..... noo be esto RE Fort Hamilton. 
AAA ...|316 Court at, enn Philip Nehrbas EE P. 
T MONEO ..| Bergen st, and Franklin ave............ . F. Bancroft... eren ^ | Station B. 
64.......... .|422 Fulton st..... cese enr tern . F. Rothschild................. ..1G. P. O. 
85 ORO UO d : a Pu E EE aur Si Ëer ore eS eae á P. 
Doa See Sek de eepshea ay boat, ees fary BUITOWS.i... sro es Shee $ d 
ep. ln ET) [815 Sixth ANO abe no series eoe esee John R. Maas, Station cad Bay 
a: 36 Rockaway ae, Thomas E. Burchell e VE ALD On b. 
69.......... . 984 Broadway....eeces eor e Aug. Wenzel.........oooooooooooo.. Station Ww. 
TOS M 628 Wythe are... William C. SEET EE E QUEE Station WI 
y à Eeer 1188 Fifth [h.n PCT Isaac M. rand... Station C. 
os 200 Ninth ave... er eres — William Freidrick..................- Station V 
i: ee ee ann fl 48 Bros WAY arista Fae aA Ss Henry F. Koch.........ooooooooo.o.o. Station W, 
yt ONDE MEO Hs 1502 Cortelyou Road.................. . | Louis E say et ue RECIEN . | Flatbush. 
CEA 1092 Flatbush ave.. .. co .oocooponomm... Nathan WeisS.......... Pae OE Flatbush. 
TO Mori o 495 Tompkins ave., cor Fulton st........ Maurice D. Cadman............ e. Station B. 
Ti ses Y3u iA 178 Albany are, J. Lansing House......... Sae ES Station RB. 
TR rie Dor 725 Nostrand ave............ ertt ttn n ng Frank L. DownS............ ee wears Station B. 
TU ee Su 962 Lafayette ave.. ab H. H. Disosway......... eee enn Station S. 
80........... E. Ninety-second st. and Flatlands ave..... Louis Crome. w ate qat Nd a n ... | Station D. 
ea Broadway and Gates ave............ eee il J, Huels........ E Station S. 
Cr GENE Broadway and pas SU. rs He eati DÉI George Zellhoefer.. Saarw a ea RATE -|Station S. 
en OE 451 Graham ave............... 5| Hermann L. Rehse.. irap sd uad ee : Station W. 
jl; NEN , [T0 Hamburg ave«c.sevs sse hrec eg Charles Speth. sue da A ....».|Station A. 
85 coe eee aves . C ress ave. 9.99 9 9,» E OS se * 10:60: 0.100 v te. eco e 0 William James. ec Er EE S E D H see Station S. 
86 EEEE €» ETE 3 Flatbush ave. e eeaessrssssses ecc John Duryea eres ww 9l. 7€ e . ae . . Station L. 
AN ... 1190 Nassau aTe....ooooooooomooooo». ..| Emil A. WilkinS................... Station G. 
RN .. [1401 Sixtieth st. Tnm ... hur F, Douden............ EE lythebourne, 
88 Loi 9525 s LOST. Third 8X6... ac a ^ Philip M. Lar Diner pee WO RAT RUN AS Station C. 
DO. coss a Fifteenth ave. and SE -first st..... el Christian Lotz. PUN beware d d Blythebourne. 
AE . 1252 Franklin ave e ccc. 36:0 e seca OS. MT WEE G. P. O. 
D oot io ceti 320 Lafayette ae... ......| William C. Anderson............... G. P.O. 
OS cria uate 221 Myrtle ave..... Au ....l Adolph W. Sharlach................ G. P. O. 
||: PN 489 Ninth St..oo.oooooooomo moron... .... | Mads K. Povlsen.......o.ooo..ooo.oo... Station V, 
0B cons osa ..[1299 Nostrand ave................ ... o. | Charles H. Lipscomb................ Flatbush. 
Oi iaa 13 Putnam àaY6....4.4.9 rnm George W. A yy Station B. 
Jr RENDUM 202 Third Verona caer eens ea Saverio Gall Se e Ee Station V. 
SN. iesus 1570 Fulton E psu dad reser rd Rec EE Harry E. Siam, ee Station B. 
OO fiat a e .I419 Central ave: occ hcg ese tw wee EEN Walter L. Schneider suia Siar d s dd e ue, Statior S. 
100........... Forty-ninth at and Twelfth ave........... Oliver R, Gurnee . esee Rlythebourne, 
E AA 796 Greene EE Rudolph QuasmanN.................. tion S 
AE ao T0. Navy EE Alfonso MaroNt......o.ooooooooo.o o... P.O 
¡1 era as Flatbush ave, and Lincoln fORd... 6v nn .[John A, Valentine.................. I'atbush, 
lt, ui 1032 PITA AWC. sie coole mae aa ..| Ernst MOY oo cod A ation C. 
ËU as 535 Flushing ave...........o..oo....... David Rachlin MP CECI Station A. 
106... ses eb Tompkins and Gates aves. B. Askew..... b AU ra Ce Station B. 
JUL E eere CES Lewis ave. and Macon St................ . G, Boume........... eese ee Station S. 
IOS v EY Classon and Gates aveS....oooooooooo.o.. William A, Stone... rr nne Station B. 
109........... 567 Central ave..... a cucu Charles E. Heimerzheim............. Station S. 
a a EO A 441 Bedford ave............ cerent QU HAN ds LAU EE Station W 
ia Arcus 223 Hamilton aYl.....ooooooooooromo.oo We HOfeTU cocco eren wenn que acy P. 
TL. ex 0s vs Third ave. and Twenty-second st.......... C. E. 'Schwallie NEE Station V 





Che Schoolship St. Mary. 


Ever since 1874 the schoolship St. Mary, a sailing 
vessel of the corvette type, has been a part of the 
school system of New ork. Besides giving the 
boys a training as sailors there is a straight school 
in which all the common branches are taugbt, and 
instruction is given in some of the professions and 
along industrial lines. 

Any boy ean become a sailor by applying for ad- 
mission to the nautical school, in writing, either to 
the chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of ‘Education or in person to the superin- 
tendent of the ship at the dock, foot of 'Twenty- 
fourth street, East River. The system is so arranged 
that a boy may apply for admission on any Monday 
during the ship's stay in port until the required 
number of boys is obtained. 

In order to be admitted a boy must be between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, of average size and 
sound constitution, and free from all physical de- 
fects. He must be able to produce testimonials of 
good character, preferably from former teachers, and 
he must apply on his own account and without coer- 
cion. He must be able to pass a satisfactory exam- 





ination in spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic 
up to and including percentage and common and 
decimal fractions. 

Boys admitted to the school are cared for at the. 
expense of the city. Twenty-five dollars must be 
paid on admission, in order to defray the expenses of 
three white uniforms and one dark blue one and 
bedding. Prospective students must supply them- 
selves with underwear, towels, hair brushes, shoes 
and overcoat, and a sweater. Only residents of the 
eity of New York are accepted. 

In order to obtain a certificate of graduation the 
student must complete two Summer cruises and pass 
& satisfactory examination on the studles pursued. 
The Winter school term ends April 1, and after a 
ten days’ vacation the ship is prepared for a Sum- 
mer cruise, which begins late in April and lasts un- 
til about the 1st of September. Students are not 
required to stay at the school if they do not wish, 
but on admission the boy is usually asked to promise 
to stay at least two weeks. 'When a boy finishes a 
course he is competent to navigate a vessel and has 
learned all the details of his calling. 
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Railroad Stations and Hpproaches, Rew York City. 











Railroad, Stations, | Approaches. 
Baltimore & Ohio........ dno VR eie South pony © R. R. of N. J.) and Toot 
- of Liberty St.....o.o.ooooooooooonoo. AM “L” trains, electric € belt lincs. 
Central of New Jersey............. South “Kerry S Whitehall st.) 'and foot of 
Liberty Biss ue o A ERG RUE ¡Same as Baltimore & Ohio. 


Delaware. Lackawanna & Western..|Foot of Barcia 


st. & foot of Christopher st.| “L” trains and cross-town lines, 


| Erie Railroad................- ...|Foot of West 23d st. and foot of Chambers 
st., North River. i.c ese eere rnnt dd Surface and “L”' roads, 
Lehigh Valley........oo.o.ooooo.o.. Foot of West 23d st., Cortlandt and Des- 
prosses Ste ENN 2.5 oro re ht uS Surface and “L” roads, 
Long Island... veiba rien xd 13 (near Wall st.) N, Chambers st. 
34th st., East River Third ave. ‘‘L’’ and surface roads, 
New Jersey & New York........... Foot of Chambers st, North River, and 
foot of West EE . |Sixth ave. *"L'" and surface roads. 
New York & Long Branch......... See Central R. R. o: 


f 
New York Central & Hudson River. rand Central Station, 


N. J.) 
East 42d st. and 4th 


125th st, and Park ave......... . - Third ave. “L*” and surface lines. 


New York, New Haven « Hartford. 


Age New York Central.) 


New York, Ontario & Western..... oot of Franklin and of dea st., North River. Sixth ave, ‘‘L’’ and surface lines. 
New York, Susquehanna & Western.|Foot of 23d st., Desbrosses st. and Tt- 

landt st., North River.............. e Sixth ave, “L'* ant surface dines, 
Northern R. R. of New Jersey......|Foot of Chambers st., "North River, and 

foot of 28d St nck cok ce when e EEN . | Sixth ave, ‘‘L’’ and surface lines, 
Pennsylvania. ........ eee ee enn Foot of 23d, Desbrosses and Cortlandt sts. Sixth ave, “L” and surface lines, 
Philadelphia & Reading........... IE Central of New Jersey).............. (See Central of New Jersey.) 
West SHORE? v.i o t Seer Sem Rena Foot of Pr st., North River, and foot 

of West 42d 8t............. PUN ‘Sixth ave, ''L'' and surface lines, 


Freigbt Depots, 


American Refrigerator Transit Co., Pler 20 (New), 
North River. 

Anchor Line, Piers 4 and 28 (New), North River, 
and foot of West 37th St. 

Atlantic Coast Dispatch, Pier 28 (New), North River. 

Atlantic Coast Line, Pier 26 (New), North River. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Piers 22 (New), North 
River, and 27, East River; also 11th Ave. and West 
25th St. and foot of East 37th St. 

EE Steamboat Co., Pier 31 (New), East 
River 

Canadian Pacific Despatch, Pier 11, North River. 

Central R. R. of N. J., Piers S, 12, 13 (Old), and 14 
(Old), North River, 'and foot of "West 15th St. 

Central States Despatch, Pier 13 (Old), North River. 

Central Vermont Ry. and Steamship Line, Pier 29 
(New), East River. - 

Clyde Steamship Co., Piers 29 and 34, East River, 
and 45. North River. 

Clyde's N. Y., Charleston & Florida Line, Pier 45, 
North River. 

Clyde's Philadelphia Line, Pier 34, East River. 

Commercial Express Line, Pier 21 (New), 
River. 

Continental Line, Pier 22 (New), North River; Pier 
27, East River, and foot of East 37th St. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., Piers 13 
(New), 41 (New), and 58 (New), North River. 

Eastern Carolina Despatch, Pier 28 (New), North 
River. 

Empire Line, Piers 4, 5 and 28 (New), North River, 
and foot of West 37th St. 

Erie Despatch, Pier 21 (New), East River. 

Erie R. R., Pier 8, East River, and foot of Chambers, 
West 23d and West 49th St. 

Florida Central and Peninsula Fast Freight, Pier 45, 
North River. 

eee and College Point Freight, foot of Beek- 
man St. 

ier Eastern Fast Freight, Pier 13 (New), East 

ver. 

ara es Despatch Fast Freight, foot of West 

th St. 

Green Bay Line, Pier 13 (New), North River. 

Harlem Transfer Co., 444 East 135th St. 

Harlem & Morrisania Transportation Line, Third 
Ave. and East 133d, and Pier 22, East River. 

ao & N. Y. Trans. Co., Pier 24 (Old), East 

ver. 

Interstate Despatch, Piers 21 (New), North River, 
and 8, East River. 

Joy Line, Pier 35, East River. 

Kanawha Despatch, Pier 26 (New), North River. 

Lackawanna Fast Freight, Piers 13 (New), and 41 
(New), North River. 

Lehigh Valley R. R., Piers 22 and 44 (New), North 
River, 11th Ave. and West 26th St. and foot of 
East 43d St. 

Long Island R. R., Pier 32 (Old), East River. 

Maine S. S., Pier 32 (New), East River. 

Merchants' Despatch Trans., Piers 16 and 17 (New), 
North River, and Varick and Beach Sts. 

Montauk Steamboat Co., Pier 13, East River. 


— — — 


North 





Dew York City. 


National Despatch Fast Freight, Pier 29 (New), 

North River. 

National Despatch, Coteau Route, Pier 29 (New), 

North River. 

New Bedford Line, Pier 49, East River. 

N. E. Transfer Co., Pier 36, North River. 

New Haven Steamboat Co., Pier 25, East River. 
nf J. Southern Ry. Co., Pier 8, North River. 

N. J. € N. Y. R. R., Pier 20 (New), North River. 
New Line to Providence, Pier 36, North River. 

Y. Central & Hudson River R. R., Piers 4 (New). 
xU 84 (New), East River; 17 (New), 26 (Old), and 
31 (New), North River; Laight and Varick Sts. ; 
llth Ave. and West 32d St., and foot of West 66th 
and West 133d Sts 
. Y. Despatch Refrigerator Line, Pier 28 (New), 
North River. 

New York & Baltimore Trans., Pier 7, North River. 

Y. & Greenwood Lake Ry. Co., Pier 20 (New), 
North River. 

. & Long Branch R. R., Pier 8, North River. 

Y. & Norfolk Steamboat Line, Pier 23, East River. 
.Y.& San Domingo S. S., Pier 29, East River. 

ew York & Texas S. S., Pier 20, East River. 

Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R., Piers 25, 45 and 50, 
East River; 36 (New), North River, and East 132d 
St. and Harlem R. R. 

N. Y., Ontario & Western Ry., Pier 23 (New), North 
River, and foot West 36th St. 
N. Y., Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R., Pier 28 (New), 

North River. 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western R. R., foot Cortlandt. 
Northern R. R. of New Jersey, Pier 21 (New), East 
ver 

Northwest Despatch, Pier 13 (New), North River. 
Norwich Line, Pier 36 (New), North River. 

Old Dominion S. S., Pier 26 (New), North River. 
Peipher Fast Freight, Pier 13 (Old), North River, and 

foot of West 15th St. 

Penn. R. R., Pier 1 (Old), 4, 16 and 28 (New), North 

River, and foot of West 37th St. 

People's Line, Steamers, Pier 32, North River. 

ERA: & Reading R. R., Piers 12 and 13 (Old), North 
ver. 

Providence Line, Pier 18 (New), North River. 

Raritan River R. R., Pier 8, North River. 

nda & Danville Despatch, Pier 28 (New), North 
ver 

Savannah Freight, Pier 35 (New), North River. 

Seaboard Air Line, Pier 26 (New), North River. 
Seaboard Despatch, Pier 28 (New), North River. 
Due Pacific Line, Piers 25 and 37 (New), North 


Riv 

Star “Union Line. Piers 4 and 28 (New), North River, 
and foot of West 37th St. 

Stonington Line, Pier 36 (New), North River. 

Traders’ Despatch Fast Freight, Pier 2, North River. 

Union Line, Pier 28 (New), North River. 

Virginia, Tenn. & Georgia Air Line, Pier 26 (New), 

orth River. 

Wabash & Lackawanna Despatch, Pier 13 (New), 
North River. 

West Shore R. R., Piers 4 and 23 (New), North River. 

Western Express Rail & Lake Line, Varick and 
Laight Sts. 


—X 











Cemeteries of Greater Dew York and Vicinity. 
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1 Area 
Name. | Location. in No of Reached by— | Office. 
EAE acres. lots. 
Acacia ....... Ne m. a ates a e EE L mon dai & Pade World Building, 
H E vel ran ouston osevelt an 
AE Chesed DE itan avé M I ON oH and 


Metropolitan avé. electric cars, 
or via Brooklyn Bridge and 
‘ulton Ferry to Ridgewood; 
via 34th St, Ferry 12 Long 
Talend CH iyi via L. R. R. 

ushwick Radion or 
Steinway electric cars to Mid- 


dle Village................. Temple st qd fe Ches 
Doch. th oyod, 
Arlington .....lArlington, N. J. 35 TS ke Div. Erie R. R.|¢ i a, J.C. 
Barom Hirsch. EAS š Port. Rich: 100 Feste e í Se - ECH SR pecus st s1 
mon 2 No wee e [Manhattan Ferry, itehall st.1150 Richmond ave., S. I. 
Bayside ...... $ Woodhaven, L. ur. oie 20 ...-1B’kiyn L from ferries € Bridge.|38 Henry st., Ny 
Bay View......|Gfeenville, N. J......... 30 e left, By R. OF in J. or trolley ae W. Heck.C i 
: from Jersey City............ are J. ec hape 
Bergen ..... «eo Bergen, No J............ Lie 1200|Cortlandt, Desbrosses and W.| and Garfield ave., HG. 
i 23d st. ferries. 442 Hoboken ave, J. 
Bethel .......|Amboy ave., Tottenville, 
` Staten Island.......... à Manhattan Ferry, Whitehall st.| Tottenville, S. 1. 
Calvary ....... Laurel Hill Newtown....| 8300 [175,000] Eastern Dist. ferries; L. I. City 
and Greenpoint............. 266 Mulberry st., N. Y. 


Cedar Grove...|Cedar Grove av., n. Corona| 250 40,000/L. I. R. R., or trolley from L. 
I. City, or via B'klyn Bridge.|123 E. 23d st., N. Y. 
City Cemetery 


(Botter s Field)|Hart’s Island............ 20 | .|Ferry foot E. 26th st..........|On island, 
Constable Hook Bergen Point, N. J...... 2 .[Cent. R, R. of N. J., or trolley 
Cypress Hills. North Brooklyn and Ja- from Jersey City........ . a. |232 E, 22d st., N. Y. 
maica turnpike........ 400 40,500|B'klyn L, or trolley from fer- 
ries and via Bridge......... ] Madison ave., | 
Dutch Reform'd|Bergen ave., n. Jersey City jw ....|Jersey City ferries ond trolley.. i Hoboken o oe 
Evergreens..... Bushwick ave. and Conway 
st., Brooklyn.......... 300 ....|B'klyn L and trolley from fer- 
ties or Bridge.............. At Cemetery. 
Fair View.....|Nr. Castleton Corners, S. I.| 12 ....|Manhattan Ferry. and Midland | 
St. Ballway. s.s ceste or ie us W. New Brighton, S. f. 
Flower Hill....|North Bergen, N. J......] .... ....| Trolleys Don Hoboken and Wee- 
a hawken ferries.......... At Cemetery. 
Flushing ......|Flushing, L. I...........] 75 Ses |L. LB R., or trolleys from 
Jamaica, L I, City and Col- gen i 
ege OIDU. uu i oe ie mom sieve "lushin 2 
Fountain .... á West New Brighton...... 5 ... .|Manhattan Perty and Staten i i i 
EUN aoa Nr. Bushwick Junction,L.I. Le Roe» n Sd sk! Si Ry e Brighton, M. I. | 
rema ...|Nr. Bushwick Junction, S €2 E, Houston at N.Y. ' 
Friends ......-.|15th st, & 10th ave., Bkn 14 : -| Fulton, Catharine and Se Ry. eee j i 
e on ferries ................ Vë st st.. B'klyn. . 
Greenwood ....|5th ave. & 25th st., B'klyn| 478 | 31,210/5th Ave. L and 3d. bth and SE 
, um Hamilton ave. trolley....... «71 Broadway, N. Y. | 
Hebrew .......|Richmond turnpike, S. I. ex ....|Manhattan Ferry and Staten | 
Island trolley............... 11 Elizabeth st, N. Y. | 
Hoboken ......|New Durham, N. J....... Ka elt 2O..]Nor R. R of N. J.. W. S. 
R. and N. Y., S. & W. R. R.|213 Washington st., 
Hoboken, d. 
Holy Cross ...|Flushing, L. I........... 60 -|Fulton. | Grand and Roosevelt J Geen B 
des eie a^ a e LOU RR CR e avons ay an apel sts., Bn. 
Holy Name....|West Side are., Jersey City.| .... zech Desbrosses “and W. d E i 
. 23d st ferries. ...........| West Side ave. and Mont- 
gomery st., J. C. 
Holy E «¡Central ave., East N. Y.. T .|Trolley from Brooklyn fe [At Cemetery. 
Jersey City.....|Newark ave, Jerse gir. 5 .|Jersey City ferries and tro fiey.: At Oemetery. 
Kies C. ere au Westchester Co, N. Y...| 400 . [Harlem Railroad..............|16 E. 42d st.. N. Y. 
ings Co. 
(Potter's F jeld) Clarkson st, and Utica av., 
Brooklyn ............. 14 diis Marcy, Nostrand ana Lo Sa 
eid ave. cars....... a d emetery, 
Laurel Hill....|New Calvary............ Pewg [Same as Calvary Gemetery.. AN sie de Y a wa Vea 
Linden Hill.... East Williamsburg, L. I.| 45 oe We Pore ferries, L. I. 


R. 3 B'kl face cars..|4 š i St., N. Y. 
Lutheran .....|Middle Village, Newtown, and B'klyn surface cars..|456 E, Houston st.,N. Y 







| AAA 250 iw w rd a and Fulton ferries SE o N, B 
and L. I. R. Rocio vos roa Die i 
Machpelah ....|New Durham, N. J.. el 1,500/Same as Hoboken Cemetery.. re are " , N. Y. 
Machpelah ....|Adjoining Cypress Hills. 40 1 ,600 Same as Cypress Hills......... P Cemetery. 
Maimonides.... |Jamaica ave., Brooklyn.. 10 -...|B'klyn L and trolley from al 
ries or Bridge.......... ...|At Cemetery. 
........[Croton-on-Hudson ....... — ....|New York Central Railroad. ...|71 Broadway, N, Y. 
Maple Grove...| Richm'd Hill,.Queens Bor.| 100 *782/|L I. R. R., or from Brooklyn 
by trolley......... Vae wr a xa At Cemetery. 
Marble . 0.0000.0 2d st. $ bet. ist and 2 | 
av esi, New Yo (d 06623 t A Ford CarS...... ce..........o.o 63 2d st., N. Y. 
Methodist .....|Middle "Villa e LT... kas Y 2d st. trolley. bes au a qM Re | At Oemetety. 
Moravian .....|New Dorp, 8. 1.........| 80 3,000 Manhatan Ferry and Staten 
Island trolley, ere ea C e At Cemetery. f 
Mount Hope...|Jamaica ave., Brooklyn.. 12 1,232 Union L and B’ E Va surface cars GE Lex'ton aves. N. Y. 
Mount Hope. ..|Westchester Co.. d C, tnam Br'ch|380 6th ave, N. Y. 
Mount Neboh. . | Rear Cypress Hills Pondus 15 1,410 E 'R. a a L 19 Ridgewood, 
ikone by trolley............ 22 Bible House, N, Y. 
Mount Olivet. .|Maspeth, L. I...... rere 71% ....|Trolley from L. D City or B'kn|135 Front st ` N. Y.. 
Mount Pleasant.|Westchester Co........ ...| 100. . | Harlem Railroad exc iced eO. |4? W, 42d st., N. Y, 
Mt, St. Mary’s.|North Hempstead turnpike DEER 2| Trolley from L. I. City........ Flushing, L. 
Mount Zion....|Maspeth, L. L......... .. 15 8,000;,Trolley from Grand “Houston, 
Most Holy Trin- 23d and 34th st. ferries.....|41 Park row, N. Y. 
My v6 e ciu Central ave. and PANE 
st., Brooklyn........ 


23 ....|L and surface car$............| Central ave. and Ohaun- 
Goy at.. Brooklyn. ` 








*Lots sold, tNo lots now for sale. ¿No lots; only vaults, 
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CEMETERIES OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY .—Continued. 











Name. 
National .....,.|Jamaica € Hill aves., B'nl] .... ....|Same as Cypress Hill,..,...«.]o...coooocococoooo 
New Union.. e ee 7 2, GEET DER E 16th st. and bth 'ave. 
New York Bay. Greenville, p, ES t DE Cent R. R. of N. J., or ch 
from Jersey City............ At Ee 
Nyack ss LE, Dë TER E E ....[West Shore and Nor. R. H. wa 
"New Jersey......... NM N. Y, 
Oakland ......|Yonkers, N. Y.......... GE [New York Cen ntral Railroad, ie “yankee N. Y. 
Ocean View....|Richmond, $. I.......... 442 (Manhattan erry and Staten 
Island trolley............... 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pelham .......|City Island, N. Y........ BUS ....|From Bartow by horse car.....|City Island. 
Potter's Field.. Seg City, Cemetery and 
ngs Co arm....... "e MET US EDEPOL NR jte GT s 
Prospect ....../Prosr Se st., Jamaica, L. Il .... ....|]L. I. B. R., or trolley. . Sege . Jamaica, Bor, Queens. 
uaker ....... Middle Village, L. I..... 1 -{Same as Lutheran...............- » EVA A x 
ockland ..... Sparkill, Rockland Co. . ~- : 
E ove oe vis Weekes | 200 13,000| Northern R. R, of N. J.......|140 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rosedale and 
Linden .....|Linden, N. J............ ie .|[Same as Holy Name..,.......|10 W. 23d st., N. Y, 
St. John's......|Middle. Ve: Newtown, 
6 poss M ca ice | 168 ....|3ame as Lutheran...,......... Jay and Chapel st., Bn. 
St. John's. Yonkers, NN exse | EA ....iNew York Central Railroad....|At Cemetery. 
St. Joseph’ 8. .] Yonkers, N dracone arte Noahs SENE ....|¡New York Central Railroad....|At Cemete y. 
St. Marys...,.|Jasmere, S. I........... | SST ....|Manhattan Ferry to Staten Isd.|Rosebank O., S. I. 
St. "uM Boss ang ‘MER rd., Flushing, 
L WS Lace arate st Lea Aere R., or trolley......... At Cemetery, 
St. RS .|Yonkers, N. Y........... NEE Së New York Central Allroad. ...¡At Cemetery. 
St. Mis ael's.. . | Astoria, | PM DOC EUN 100 ....|TIrolley from L, I. City, or E 
92d St, Ferry....,......... At Cemetery, 
8t. nica's... aptos; Lob. ce yx ned 1% ...-(L. I. R. R., or trolley VEREOR ee Jamaica, Bor. Queens, 
St eter’s....|Jersey City Heights....... ¿e ....|Trolley from Jersey KEEN RN Montgomery at, J. O, 
St. eter’s,.. -|Weatchester ave., West- 
e... * 9 € € ev9 9 eee ee e ee e ns assleese e ee ...... . e... ......kÁ.»oo.poore..ooen. e. .O _—cCpUnOCoOIOo. ee 
St. Peter's....| West "New Brighton, S. I. een ¿[Manhattan Ferry and Staten 
Island trolley............... At Cemetery, 
St. Raymond's.|On rd. to Ft, Schuyler.. "ut .. |N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R...... Westchester, N 
Salem Fields...|Jamaica, L. dong 64 ....|Same as Cypress EH, ee 12 o addres tation 
| E, Brooklyn. 
hee Israel 
Portuguese), Newtown, L. I........... 6 ....|Same as Cypress Hill.......... At Cemetery, 
Silver Làke....|Nr. Tompkinsvi le, S. I. a ad ....|EÉleetrie ears from Manhattan 
Bey os Qr aoc ut as 69 Oanal st., N. Y, 
Silver Mount. ..|Nr. Tompkinsvi'le, S. I. Pas ....]Bame as Silver Lake.......... At - Cemetery, 
S'cepy Hollow.|Tarrytown, N. Y...... .. EXE ... |New York Central Railroad. ...|Tarrytown, N. Y, 
Staten Island..|West New Brighton, S. I. 2% ....|Electric cars from Manhattan 
Tri t A d d W t 1 Ferr rry e*99*9*9*9*099»9»9»9292992992992929 2 Cedar st., N. Y, 
Trinity .......|Amsterdam ave. an es 
DSO: Bliss tetera beau ....[6th or 9th ave. L, or Amster- 
1884 dam ave. surface cars....... 187 Fulton st, N, Y, 
Union Field....¡Newtown, L. I...... e...) 45 ....|Bame as Cypress Hill......... 35 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Washington ...|Nr. Parkville, Lez Eoia ....|B'klyn trolleys from Bridge ang 
Ies A pedes .|At Cemetery, 
Wechawken snd 
Palisade.. Hoboken, N. J.......... UM ..../Troliey from cs and Wee- 
1 hawken ferries...,.......... At Gg 
Woodland .....|Richmond turnpike, S. I. 10 | bas ne cars ' from ` Manhattan st iston 
: ETY gis as. Oy Vara x s ear bare apleto 
Woodlawn .... Jerome ate P Ward. i 400 | eine nu om Central a Ms ; o E, 234 q s. X. 
row .....|Woodrow, S. I........... ics os ....|Manhattan er T 
"ean | Island Rapid Tee RERUM Woodrow, S. I. 


Annual License Fees in Greater Dew York. 


Office of the Bureau of Licenses: Room 12, City Hall, Manhattan; Borough Hal, Brooklyn; Hackett 
Building, Long Island City; and Richmond Building, New Brighton, Staten Island. 


Billiard table........ E ON $3  Peddlers,. push A i $4 
Edad. BLO dps ce ENG E RE PE P bad aris D. Peddlers, baskef................... ecce A 2 
Cabs— SCC SLANG EE 25- Pablo DOER eces ee ee J 
Special CORON ica E dto 5 Second hand dealer............... eee 25 
ubMe' coBeéh,. i.c de de OE Y X eine 3 Bhootng-gallery...4.... e die a XR Sa anole 5 
Bpecial Cab. A e uere ERI Ie e er A 3 Shows; “COMMON. . 2i. rz kh m or I EA rw 25 
Publiez CAD ood uo van RC E Ies 2 rated Railroad. EE .. 10 
Hack EUR oci ed x axe e re erus ca bos 50 NewspapbÉ, 2264 ey EEN aos D 
Carta, public, ita ot Serre QR eae CACHE E ae 2 Newspaper and fTUit...........o.ooooo.o.. 15 
CUTI dirt dolce pe al Dies ale E acis es 1. po EMEN CPC RE 10 
TT EE 50 Bootblack...... oO, 6a es cig ach aan he Be Bee "D 
/mployment PUES dd co DM 25 Ticket speculatorB............ooooooomo.oo.»o 50 
kKxutregg, E EEN b Licenses issued by the Police Department, 300 Mul- 
Gutter DIE ve eco iw ida ER A eR on CP RR CA e CEA TCR OR 1 berry st: 
Hac Keis cabs.) Concert, yearly............oo... MP INS $500 
wi OPERIS RI Mé oe ees 1 Concert, quare MV uei Ades See as SE 150 
génerül. A Meh 4 cide POKIN ae rU 25 Concert, oou of Richmond..... Calin sewn, Re aU 100 
lobt a ic os 6h ue Sess CFS He EEN 1 Theatrical, yearly................ e DP 590 
ntelligence ane E lent A we ee lg edn E T 25 Theatrical quártérly.......... oes eee e 250 
Junk MODs suse em ews ae ew Wooten oN ww eae aes a 20 "Theatrical, Borqugh of Richmond................. 100 
Jünk DORE: ir aon ete eek sae ae doe x dat i 20 *Emigrant boarding house... 10 
Junk cart. AVIAR ideae e RU EI a RD ACRI. «esa e s A S odor esp ee e. 20 
Pawnbroker. 2145 pes ce Pesce PU RE SURE ERE 500 *A bond of $500 required. 
Pedalera, horse and wagon Vis arise Vas dh ad edo a ah e Seiad 8 +A bond of $300 required, 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING CITY LICENSES. 
FURNITURE MOVING. 
The legal rate for moving household furniture, unless otherwise mutually agreed, is as follows: 
E a single truck within two miles............ $2.00|For a double truck-load, within two miles. ..... $2.00 
For each additional mile or part thereof. .. .90|For each additional mile or part thereof.. .. 1.00 
For loading and unloading to ground floor....... .50|For loading and unloading to ground floor. . cis Bo 
50 


For each fight of stairs, up or down........... .25|For each flight of stairs up or downD.:.......... 
SS ES EE 


————— a 


` 
mmm NS 
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CABS AND COACHES. 
The legal rate of fare is as follows: 


CABS.—By distance: COACHES.—By distance: 
For one mile or any part thereof............ BO. DO For one mile or any part Chereof, $1.00 
For each additional half mile or part thereof.. .25 For each additional half mile or part thereof.. .50 
For any stop over five minutes in a trip, for For any stop over five minutes in a trip, tor 
every fifteen minutes or fraction thereof.... .25 every fifteen minutes or fraction thereof.. .40 
By time: By time: 
For one hour or any part thereof.............. 1.00 For one hour or any part thereof......... .... 1.50 


For each additional half hour or part thereof.. .50 For each additional half hour or part thereof.. * .75 
i p^ Caen shall demand more than the legal rates of fare or charge for one stop not over five minutes 
n a single trip. 


EXPRESSMEN. 
The legal rate for delivery, unless otherwise mutually agreed, is as follows: 
Between points within any borough: Not more than 15 miles apart, each plece.. 15 
Not more than 5 miles apart, each plece... dien 40 Between points in different boroughs: 
Not more than 10 miles apart, each piece.. .55 One-half the above rates dn addition. 
Passenger Steamboats to Rear=by Points. 
Points. Lines. Piers New York City, 
Albany, N. Y... uocare ys Citizens” Lue a ua erii du West Tenth st. 
Albany, N. Y........ (uiia ERR Hudson Day Line. cocinada cinc a . | Desbrosses st. and North River, 
Albany NV . [People’s Line........ EEN EE e.» [Canal st, and North River. 
athens, NN EE ey none nal Oats il LAO EE a ele RaW REOR Sale ek Christopher st, & North River. 
Bariytown, N. Y..........ooo.o.o. Saugerties Line... Christopher st. & North River. 
Bloc Island. B A ai Beare Montauk Steamboat Company.............. eene Pier 13, East River. 
Boston, Mass... oue Ee Fall River Line.............. eee Warren st, and North River. 
Boston. MasS.....oooomooo.o.o.. .JJoy- Line cia ca ai lee, dE ée Catharine et. and East River, 
Boston, Ma68................. ..[Ocean Steamship Company............... eee Spring st. and North River. 
Boston, Maes... Providence. Line... isse oco ye eh eer ehe urray st. and North River, 
Boston, Mas9.............. cel Norwich Line. 0 o a ia Haha HOS Spring st. and North River. 
Bri dgeport, C Gonu.... esses . | Bridgeport Steamboat Company. esce mto Res Pike st. and East River. 
Catskill, N. io a auc .|Catekill Line........... (s USA X eee ee Range Christopher st. & North River. 
 Catskill, N. Y ee Saree ee Leo. Hudson River Day Li... oases kw ees Desbrosges st, and North River, 
Cold Spring, N. Y.............. Central Hudson Steamboat Company i par t aT Franklin de and North River, 
Coney Island, L. 1........... ...|Iron Steamboat Company... West 22d 6 
Cornwall, No Y........... enn Central Hudson Steamboat Company E ECH .|Franklin ^x "and North River. 
Cornwall, NY. ................ Mary POWELLS sc 2 hoes wes tea aaa d Desbrosses st. & North River. 
Coxsackie, N. 1s GE Catskill Line..... HESE Christopher st. & North River., 
Croton, N. Y. casino Morton Line.... a AAA E Canal st, and North River, 
Davids IsladMd.................. United States Government "boat Suede bea aras ...|Pier 13, East River. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. AE Chrystemah .:...ooooooconccrcorcrcconccncoo.. . . | West Tenth st. _ . 
Fall River ere A A ovra ados Fal River Line........ Li erae dde Ue .. | Warren st. and North River. 
Fishkill, N, Y..................|Oentral Hudson Steamboat ‘Company a MUN ARAS es Franklin st, and North River. 
Garrison, N. b AAA ..|Hudson River Day Line.............. es... ee. e [Desbrosses st. and North River, 
Garrison, N. Y... nre Mary Powell....... Eege ree [| Desbrosses st. and North River, 
Hermantown, NX vex s ......¡Catskill Line ..... MEE, $a Rs s did . e e o |Christopher st. & North River. 
Glen Cove, L, a CN —— a ee OS ss ¡NADLABRet uua ru pa ERRORI AA . | Pier 13, East River, 
Glen Island...... EE E CR eh WEEN ...|Cortlandt st. and North River. 
Glenwood, L. I......... Fée pater Vea $4 ed 0d RE a a qu is Pier 13, East River. 
Gooda ced, onn. a A a ... | Hartford Line. o oros ka wise e ra Leck slip, East River. 
Great eck, L ..o.........[Nantasket ...... S EE dee ee A Pier 13, East River. 
Greenport, Ta. y RO eed oda ma P e aao Montauk Steamboat Company . . e as d NC e Pier 13, East Hiver. 
Greenwich, Conn.. ee General Putnam .............. ED ERU Market st. and East River. 
Hartford, d, CONN.. coc end enc oes Hartford Line ..... Xd «s CECE E RUSO Ye ds Peck slip uem East River, 
Haverstraw, N. Y.............. ` Chrystenah set qui Sow Roa ud reca E OE ORT REN GE QUIC Ed West Tenth s 
Highland & Highland Falls, (N. Y. |Central Hudscn Steamboat Company "RR Franklin st. and North River. 
Highland & Highland Falls, N. Y.|Mary Powell ........... aad a rob ee Ro os ed . | D'esbrosses st. and North River, 
Hudson, N. Y... cee cen i Hudson River Day Line oder ioni eh ira MR Desbrosses st. and North River, 
Hudson, N. Y................. .[Catsklll Line .....oooooooooooroPomooosororoso . [Christopher st. & North River. 
Huntington, L. D pa o UE Maid of Kent... 9. oar rex ORA or as Pier 36, ‘East River. 
Hyde Park, N. Y........... o... [Saugerties ....... eee Wise A VENUS aa wee es Christopher st. & North River. 
Kingston, AN Y EE ....|Hudson River Day Line ns SE .. |Desbrosses st. and North River, 
Long Branch, N.J........... .|Patten Line ............ TOUR ..... | Battery. 
Midland Beach, “Staten Island. William Storey. ses 2.6. em cs ELE Ee Battery. 
(Newburg, N. Y............... .. [Central Hudson Steamboat’ Company e sid tase a's Franklin st. and North River. 
Newburg, N. Y........oo.o..oo.o» Hudson River Day Line............... eee Desbrosses st, and North River. 
Newburg, Nros Mary Powell ..... ————— Wats ac ee Oe Desbrosses st, and North River. 
New Haven, Comm vraies New Haven Line..... arae R4 ee elek S SP ena Peck slip and East River. 
New Haven, Conn... wu rese Starin's Line iconos os a daa ese Dey st, and North River. 
New London, Conn......... es . ¡Norwich Line ........... eee hme tmn Spring st. and North River. 
New London, ComM..........o... Central Vermont Railroad EEN Market st. and East River. 
Newport, E eee ES ca Fal River Lito vias occa cha sae Ee ewe Warren st. and North River, 
Newport, B. I... 92 non n Providence Line ........... "me .| Murray st. and North River. 
New Rochelle, Ne Xo cé. s: rdos s Mary E. Gordon..... nr E Clinton st, 
Norwalk, ConN............o.o.... Norwalk Line ..... Qe Stade A rer gie E +... | Beekman st. and North River. 
Norwich, Coun, sese eee [Norwich Line .........ec eese -|Spring st. and North River, 
Orient, Piles oh obec uel e Montauk Steamboat Company EE Pier 13, East River. 
Ossining, N. AAN CR ANSERON V S. A, Jenks....... Wed tutes iq uu ÓN Franklin st. and North River, 
Oyster Bay, L. l................ Sagamore cerros Ac TASA Pier 36, East River, 
Peekskill, N. Y .............. e. ([Chrystenalt .ononosrocaosatrra Rn ES reet West Tenth st, 
Peekskill, N. Y.............. .. [Morton Line..... EE Canal st, and North River. 
Portchester. N. Y............... Glenvill3 -...4 9 as aa men to I en Market st. and East River. 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y............. Central Hudson Stear nboat "Company CEA ae E EAE Franklin st. and North River, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. Hudson River Day Line.................... eee Desbrosses st, and North River. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. Mary Powell 254 exo ve EH ogee de RIRs Desbrosses 8t, and North River. 
Prcvidence, e GRR a MEQUE Joy Libe Olga See ex is RR RUP EEN SS Catharine st. and East River, 
Providence, H I................ New LIDO usa a OC de ke me a d Rer acier bd dax ... |Spring st. and North River. 
Providence, R. I........... e... Providence Line ........... rats id Murray st. and North River. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y................ Saugerties Line een nnm . | Christopher io & North River, 
Rockaway Beach, L. i: MIN ....-/Grand Republic and General SlocuM............. West 129th s 
Saugerties, 'N. o de eer Saugerties ........ EE a AE Christopher SE & North River. 
-Seabright, N.J.....oo.oo..... O DA OREA Batter ery. 
Shelter Island................- ‘|Montauk Steamboat Company..............- ....|Pier 13, East River, 
Sing SING c 4e rr TR .| (See Ossining.) 
Tarrytown, N, D A dos uid d wk .|Ohrystenah RR RI ARA AAA de Ug ..| West Tenth st. 
Troy, N. A ..|Gitizens' Live ee EA West Tenth st. E 
West Point, N, Y............-- ¿ICentral Hudson ‘Steamboat Compapy..........- . | Franklin et. and North River. 
West Point, N, Y............. .|Hudson River Day Line..... Pax desde nd ere a Desbrosses st, and North River, 
West Point, N. Y........... ....|Mary Powell ....... Ae ke Bieta as Rech ROM PA Desbrosses st, and North River. 
Yonkers, N. Y....... era dd ds |Chrystenah .......... SE dE West Tenth st. 
Yonkers, N. Y..... uve pe Waste qe Ben Franklin .......o.ooooo.o.. es cs  É.Franklin st. and North Fiver. 


Yonkers, N. Y................. lindson River Day Line...... MENSES EAM Desbrosses st, and North River. 


mm a m E t a a 
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Picnic Grounds Dear Rew York, 





"a 
oO, D 
Grounds. . EA S Reached, 
SE: 
As ` 
Ba DIE Pak... ec cier 29 (¡Staten Island R'y (Perth Amboy Div.) to Tottenville. 
Ho ntón Beach Grove............ | 23 [Central R'y of N. J. Eiza eno & Perth Amboy Branch); Penn, Kk. 
R. to Rahway, N. J., then by trolley (6 miles). : 
Cedar Grove: ci és cee er rm 12 pee ae d. eren Amboy Div.); Staten Isl. Trolley (Midland R. R.) 
Comwalton cvv. eX SEX 22 Long Island R. R, (North Side Div.) to Port Washington. 
Columbia Grove .............. 40 |N. X., N. H. & H. R. R. to Rowayton, on the Sound. | 
Empire Grove ........... om. .... 35 IN. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. to Montrose; 6 miles from station, 
Forest View Park............... 22 [Excursion boats only. 
Glen Echo GIOVl...ooooooo.oo.... .. {On the Palisades; by ferry from foot of West 130th st. 
Grand View Park................ | 18 |L. I. R. R. (North Side Div.) ; steamboat to Great Neck, mile from park. 
Greenwood Lake Glens.......... .. |Erie R. R. (Greenwood Lake Div.). 
Idlewild Grove ................ | 23 |L. I. R. (North Side Div.) to Port Washington; 3 miles to grove. 
Islandwild 4... rr se ws | 19 JIN. d Wé l. vi H. R. R., or trolley to New Rochelle; by steamboat to 
en Island. 
Knickerbocker Grove ............ | 23 Ce rm E s I = R, to Mowatt. Š EE 
paureiten Grove 2 668566 eae eed | . I. R. R. (Port Jefferson Div.) to Co pring; 3 miles from grove. 
ocust Grove... .. cece cece eere 40 |L. I. R. R. (Port Jefferson Div.) to Northport, 4 miles from grove. 
Orchard Beach Grove............ 23 |L. I. Ri, R. (North Side Div.) to Port Washington, 2 miles from grove. 
Oriental Grove ............. ese 20 e R. R. (North Side Div.), or by steamboat to Great Neck, 3 miles 
I rom grov 


Oscawana Island 


Palisade CGroge, ees. | 1 
Pleasant Valley Grove............ 

Point View Island.............. ; 11 
Raritan Beach Grove............ | 22 


Richmond Beach Grove.......... 20 

River Grove .....oooooo voor... Y 

River View Groe... | 20 

Roton Point................. ees |i 35 IN. Y.. N. H. 
Shippan Point .................. 33 N. Y.. N. H. 
Sylvan Beach Grove............. 20 [Central R. R, 
Westwood Grove .....o.ooooooo.o... 22 |L. 1 

Woods of Arden..........oooo... 13 


& H. R. 
of N J. (So . 
. I. R. R. (North Side Div.) to Port Washin 

Staten Isiand R. R. (Perth Amboy Div.) to Eltingville. 


e. 
56 |N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. (Hudson River Div.) to Oscawana. 
By ferry at foot of West 130th street. 
1 ¡By ferry at foot of West 180th street. : 
L. I. R. R. or trolley to ck e Point, 1 mile from grove. 
Penn. R. R., Central R. Ri of N. J., 
Ry., or by steamboat to Perth Amboy, 1% miles from grove. 
Staten Island Ry. (Perth Amboy Div.) to Huguenot, 1 mile from grove. 
By ferry from foot of West 130th street. 
Northern E POE N. J 


Lehigh Valley R. R., Staten Island 


. to Closter, 3 miles from grove. 

H. R. R. to Rowayton, 1 mile from grove, 

R, to Stamford, 3 miles from grove. 

(Sound Shore Div) to Sylvan Beach. 

ton, 3 miles from grove. 


Zoological Parks and Aquarium in Greater Dew York. 


What is to be one of the largest and most com- 
plete zoological parks in the world is the institution 
popularly known as the ‘‘Zoo,’’ which is located pre- 
cisely in the centre of the Borough of the Bronx, 
midway between the Hudson River and Long Island 
Sound. It occupies a tract of 261 acres, varied in 
Surface, traversed by the stream known as Bronx 
River, covered in part with natural forest growth 
and abounding with heavy outcroppings of rock. This 
tract was given by the city of New York to the New 
York Zoological Society for the purpose to which it 
has been devoted. An appropriation of $120,000 was 
added to the gift. The society, which had expended 
about $15,000 in the preparation of plans for the in- 
stitution, had provided $138,000 for their execution, 
and the enterprise was launched under favoring finan- 
cial auspices, Possession of the territory was taken 
on July 1, 1898, and the first building erected—the 
Aquatic Birds' House—was begun on August 11. It 
js a substantial edifice of brick, with terra cotta 
trimmings, the ornamentation. as with all the build- 
ings subsequently erected, being appropriate to the 
character of its occupants. The buildings erected 
thus far include, in addition to the Aquatic Birds’ 
House, the Primates’ (or monkey) House, the Reptile 
House and the Lions’ House, all of the same substan- 
tial character, together with smaller structures for 
various creatures. One of the features of the place 
is the huge flying cage, as large as a city block. 
Here, in the Summer, may be seen every variety of 


bird on the wing, from the swift and graceful song- 
ster to the lumbering, but lordly eagle. In convenient 
locations dens have been cut in the rocks for the wild 
animals; quarters have been provided for the burrow- 
ing rodents; little lakes and streams have been cre- 
ated for aquatie birds and amphibieus creatures, and 
ranges have been laid out for deer and antelope. 
For the comfort and pleasure of visitors ample provi- 
sion has been made also, and as admission is free on 
five days of the week, including Sundays and holidays, 
the park is visited by thousands on every day when 
the season and the weather are favorable. The work 
of developing the park makes constant progress 
Winter and Summer. 

Besides the Zoological Park there are zoological 
collections. in Central Park, Manhattan, and in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, both of which are of fair size, 
varied character and attractive to the public. 

The Aquarium, which oceupies the building form- 
erly known as Castle Garden, at Battery Park, is a 
very complete institution of its kind, and the collec- 
tion of fishes and aquatic animals, reptiles, ete., to be 
seen there is interesting either to the student or the 
pleasure seeker. Among the specimens there are usu- 
ally a number of rare character, while always there 
may be seen varleties of strange-shaped and gor- 
geous-bued fishes, unfamiliar except through pictures 
and collections. The Aquarium was established by 
the citv, but was turned over to the care of the 


‘New York Zoologica] Society during the year 1902. 





Coal Weighing Stations. 


The E scales have been designated by the 
Mayor as weighing stations for coal and coal vehicles 
Mt the provisions of Chapter 174 of the Laws of 


. Every purchaser of coal in New York Citv is en- 
titled to send any load of coal so purchased to any 
of the following scales to be weighed. and a certifi- 
cate of weight given, by paying to the driver of the 
vehicle fifteen cents a ton to pay the welghmaster’s 
fee; provided, however. that the scale selected shall 
not be more than one-half mile distant from the 
place of loading or of the place of delivery of sald 
coa). l 

Location of Scales.—West Side—477 Washington 
street. 608 Greenwich street, 508 West street, 14th 
street and 10th avenue, 560 West 23d street, 293 9th 


avenue, 378 10th avenue, 475 11th avenue. 46th street, 
North River; 513 West 54th street, 646 West 55th 
street, 95th street and Boulevard. 277 St. Nicholas 
avenue, 572 Boulevard, 2118 Boulevard, 15ist street 
and 7th avenue. East Side—245 South street, De- 
lancey street and Fast River. 88 Mangin street. 4th 
street and East River, Sth street and East River, 
14th street and Avenue D, 20th street and Bast 
River, 32d street and East River, 610 1st avenue. 
40th street and East River, 56th street aud East 
River, 206 East 65th street, 74th street and Past 
River, 502 Fast 80th street, 94th street and East 
River, 107th street and East River, 2330 1st avenue. 
13 West 136th street, 444 East 137th street, Bedford 
Park, 496 Southern Boulevard, 161st street and 3d 
avenue. 
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Location of Piers in Dew York City. 


EAST RIVER. 
No. 1, 2. Foot Whitehall St. No. 33. Foot Oliver St. 
No. 3. Foot Moore St. No. 34, 27 (New). Foot Catherine Slip. 
No. 4 (New). ion Broad St. No. 28 (New). Between Catherine Slip and Market St. 
No. 5 (New), 6, 7. Foot Coenties Slip. No.29 (New), 38. Foot Market St. 
No. 9,10. Betw een Coenties and Old Slips. No. 30 (New). Between Market and Pike Sts. 
No. 11, 12. Old Slip. No. 31, 32 (New). Foot Pike St. 
No. 13. Between Old Slip and Gouverneur Lane. No. 33 pisa Between Pike and Rutgers Sts. 
No. 14. Foot Jones Lane. No. 34 (New). Foot Rutgers St. 
No. 15, 16. Foot Wall St. No. 45. Between Rutgers and Jefferson Sts. 
No. 17. Foot Pine St. No. 36 (New). Foot Jefferson St. 
No. 18. Foot Maiden Lane. No. 47. Between Jefferson and Clinton Sts. 
No. 19. Foot Fletcher St. No. 48. Foot Clinton St. 
No. 20, 16 (New). Foot Burling St. No. 49. Between Clinton and Monigomery Sts. 
No. 22. Foot Fulton St. No. 50. Foot Montgomery St. 
No. 23. Foot Beekman St. No. 51, 52. Foot Gouverneur Slip. 
No. 24 (Old). Between Beekman and Peck Slip. No. 53, 54. Foot Jackson St. 
No. 24 (New). Foot Roosevelt St. No. 55. Foot Grand St. 
No. 25, 26. Foot Peck Slip. No. 58, 57. Foot Broome St. - 
No. 27. Foot Dover St. No. 58, 59. Foot Delancey St. 
No. 28. Between Dover and Roosevelt Sts. No. 60. Foot Rivington St. 
No. 30. Between Roosevelt and James Slip. No. 61. Between Rivington and Stanton Sts. 
No. 31, 32 (Old). Foot James Slip. No. 62. Foot Stanton St. 
NORTH RIVER. 
No. 1. (Old), A1 (New), Foot Battery Place. No. 43. Foot Barrow St. 
No. 2,3. Between Battery Place and Morris St. No. 44. Foot Christopher St. 
No. 4. Foot Morris St. No. 45. Foot West Tenth St. 
No. 5,6, 7. Between Morris and Rector Sts. No. 48. Foot Charles St. 
No. 8. Foot Rector St. No. 4T. Between Charles and Perry Sts. 
No. 9,10. Between Rector and Carlisle Sts. No. 48. Foot West Eleventh St. 
No. 11. Foot Carlisle St. No. 49. Foot Bank St. 
No. 12. Foot Albany St. No. 50. Foot Bethune St. 
No. 13 (Old). Between Albany and Cedar Sts. No. 51. Foot Jane St. 
No. 14 (Old). Foot Cedar St. No. 52. Foot Gansevoort St. 
No.16 (Old). Between Liberty and Cortlandt Sts. No. 53. Foot Bloomfield St. 
No. 13 (New). Between Cortlandt and Dey Sts. No. 5614 (Old). Between Gansevoort & Bloomfield Sts. 
No. 14 (New). Foot Fulton St. No. 58% (Old). Between Bloomfield and Little West 
No. 15. Between Vesey and Barclay Sts. ‘ 12th Sts. 
No. 16 (New).. Foot Barclay St. No. 59 (Old). Foot pus West 12th St. 
No. 17. Foot Park Place. No. 55.. Foot West 13th St. 
No. 18. Foot Murray St. No. —. Foot West 15th St. 
No. 19. Foot Warren St. No. —. Foot West 10th St. 
No. 20. Foot Chambers St. No. —. Foot West 17th St. 
No. 21. Foot Duane St. No. —. Foot West 18th St. 
.No. 22. Between Jay and Harrison Sts. No. —. Foot West 19th St. 
No. 23. Foot Harrison St. No. —. Foot West 20th St. 
No. 24. Foot Franklin St. No. —. Foot West 21st St. 
No. 25. Foot North Moore St. No. —. Foot West 22d St. 
..No 26. Foot Beach St. No. 63.. Foot West 23d St. 
No. 27. Foot Hubert St. No. E Foot West 24th St. 
No. 28. Foot Laight St. No. 65. Foot West 25th St. 
No. 29. Foot Vestry St. No. 66. Foot West 26th St. 
No. 31. Foot Watts St. No. 67. Between West 27th and West 28th Sts. 
No. 41 (Old), 84 (New), 42 (Old). Foot Canal St. No. 68. Between West 28th and West 29th Sts. 
No. 35, 36. Between Spring and Charlton  Sts. No. 69. Foot West 29th St. 
No. 37. Foot Charlton St. No. 70. Foot West 80th St. 
No. 38. Foot King St. No, 71. Foot West 31st. St. 
No. qe Foot West Houston St. No. 72. Foot West 32d St. ` 
No. 40. Foot Clarkson St. No. 73. Foot West 33d St. 
No. 41 (New). Foot Leroy St. No. t4. Foot West 34th St. 


No. 42 (New). Foot Morton St. 


Cransatlantic Steamship Lines from New York. 


RE E Port. 
Allan State ciu rer Meese Foot West 34th st. ...... "dad 
American..... P DONNA Foot Fulton st N. a is ier: ampton and Cherbourg. 
ATIODOP sua ee exec etr de oS Union Stores, B'klyn.... [Marseilles, Genoa, Naples and Mediterranean Ports, 
ATDODOE: soeia oaie aaie aaae don a Foot West 24th st....... (Glasgow. 
Atlantic Transport............ Foot W. Houston st. .... London. 
BOordenüX.- và erc NN Atlantic Dock, B'klyn... Bordeaux 
Bristol City sins cece ce EEN ae . |Foot West 29th st....... Bristol, England. 
Campagne Gen, ‘Transatlantique ront Morton st......... Havre 
Ceballos: escri ataca Mediterranean Pier, Bk. "| Barcelona and Mediterranean Ports. 
Co, Transatlantica............ Pier 10, East River...... Barcelon. a, Genoa, Naples and Mediterranean Ports. 
CUuBAard.. gave ix pae sexe Foot Janest.......... . | Liverpool via Queenstown. 
CUnald...oomoooooo momo ooo. Foot Jane St............ Gibraltar, Alglers Naples, Trieste and Mediterranean Ft. 
e e o) a ca or ao rx EXE Robinson Stores, B'klyn. .| Marsei lles, Naples and Mediterranean Ports. 
Hamburg- American............ T st., Hobokeh...... Hamburg, Cherbourg and Southampton. 
Hamburg-American.......... . | First st., Hoboken...... Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa and Mediterranean Ports. 
Holland-American.......... . i .| Fifth st., Hobokén...... | Rotterdam oHand. 
Insular Navigation Co....... a eee "Docks. B’ klyn.. | Lisbon and Azores. 
Lamport & Holt Line.......... L & H. Pier. Brooklyn. . Manchester, England. 
La. NA recs due th Rr RE Foot West 84th st....... Naples. 
A rd uo edi es First st., Hoboken. ..... Constantinople, Pireas and Grecian Ports. 
à Meditérranein € N. Y. 8. 8. Co. SE st. Brooklsen Mediterranean and Spanish Ports. 
i Nav Generale Maliana. APN Foot Wést 34th st:...... Genoa and Na Ge 
"n demas Li va vus ... |2d and 3d d Hoboken.. | Bremen and Cherbo 
d rth German Lieja EE 2d and 3d at Hoboken.. | Genoa, Naples and Mediterranean Porta, 
Phoen bu OS atin Pes Sixth st,, Hoboken......| Antwerp 
E S. 8. Liné WD DIEN .lAtlantie Docks, B'klyn.. | Lisbon, Obits and Azores, 
Prin T vare qu ends qa uat ed aba .|45th st.,Brooklyn....... Genoa, Naples and Mediterranean Ports, 
Red Stars occ cede err rr mn Fulton st., North River.. Antwerp. 
Setndinavidn- Ámerican........ Foot 48d st., .Brooklsn.. .| Christiansand, Christiania and Copenhagen. 
e s iore PEOR Ee Atlantic Docks, B' kiyn.. Hamburg. 
White Star. Cie Tae a ak .....|Foot West 11th st.......| Liverpool and Queenstown, 


Wils0hn.s.e. e cen Ee aee s Foot Bethune st........ | Hull, Engla 
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Zoastwise, Insular and South American Lines. 





e Läng, LI Pier 

Atlas (Hamburg-American).... | Root West 25th st. 

Booth Steamship Co........... 

Clyde Line.......... "DPA 

Co. Transatlantica....... PISA 

Demerara Steamship Line...... Stores, Brooklyn... 

Direct Line. lecce e o ra ees Prentice Stores, B'klyn.. 

Houston Line............. ee Atlantic Dock, B'klyn... 
Lamport & Holt Line.......... . & H. Pier, B'klyn.... 
Merchants'........... potius Richards st,, Brooklyn... 

Maine Steamship Co. .......... Pier 32, East River...... 
Mallory Line...... EE e Pier 16, East River...... 
Morgan Line........ ecco, [Pier 34, North River.... 

Munson Steamship Line..... ...|Pier 14, East River...... 
Nav. Generale Italiana......... Foot West 34th st....... 


N. Y, & Cuba Mail S. S........| Piers 16-18, East River.. 
N. Y, € Porto Rico S, S........|Pier 22, Brooklyn....... 





N. Y. & New Orleans Line......|- B RR NS e RES $e Vis sj v 
Norton Line............ PROIN Atlantic Docks, B'klyn.. 
Ocean S, S, Co. ..oooooooo»o....| Pier 35, North River.... 
Old Dominion Steamship....... Pier 26, North River.... 
Panama R. R. Steamship Line. .| Foot West 27th st...... 
PTiDCO..o.ooooooooooro. .......[45th st., Brooklyn...... 
uebec Steamship Co..........|Pier 47, North River.... 
edu CIO acidos Richards st., Brooklyn... 
A e Vee xx wee Piers 10-13, Brooklyn.... 
Royal Dutch............. eee , Brooklyn......... 
Slomon Line...........o...o.... Atlantic Docks, B'klyn.. 
Trinidad BALA RUE pasat Union Stores, B'klyn.... 
West Coast... o4 :2 o rv eek Stores, Brooklyn. vs 





— Jeer Bahamas, 


Port. u nM 
Jamaica, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Co- 





lombia. 


Martin Stores, Brooklyn. | Barbadoes and Brazilian Ports. 
Pier 36, North River.....| West Indies, Wilmi 


E ngton, N. C.; Charleston, S, C.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla,, and Bahamas. 


Pier 10, East River. .....| Havana and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Barbadoes, Guadeloupe and Martinique, 

Mexican Ports. 

Montevideo, Buenos Ayres. 

Brazilian Ports, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 

Peru, Ecuador and Chilian Ports. 

Portland, Me. 

Mobile, Ala, Brunswick, Ga.; 
Galveston, Tex, 

Galveston and New Orleans, 

Cuban Ports and Hayti. 

Martinique, Dutch Guiana and Trinidad. 

Nassau, Cuba and Mexico, 

Porto Rican and Mexican Ports. 

New Orleans, 

Montevideo, Santos, Rio Janerio and Buenos Ayres, 

Savannah, Ga, | 

Norfolk, Old Point Comfort and Newport News, Va. 

Colon, Panama, 

Montevideo Pernambuco, R, Janerio, "3antos, Buenos Ayres. 

Bermuda, Bahamas, Dutch Guiana, St. Croix, 

Halifax and St. John’s, N. F, 

Porto Rican and Venezuelan Ports, Curacoa. 

Hayti, Venezuela, Curacoa, Dutch Guiana, Trinidad and 
Guadeloupe, 

Brazilian Ports, 

Trinidad and Grenada, 

Valparaiso, Chili. 


Key West, Fla., and 


Life Saving, Uolunteer Zorps. 


Headquarters, 63 Park Row, New York City. Of- 
ficers: J. Wesley Jones, president and general super- 
intendent; Commander Thomas Smith, secretary; Jo- 
seph Wentworth White, treasurer. 

Brooklyn  Division.—Theodore Krombach, 
mander, Coney Island to Newtown Creek, 

Stations.—Manhattan Beach, Coney Island, Old 
Iron Pier, Norton's Point, Sheepshead Bay, Plum 
Island, Coney Island Creek, Bay 27th st., Ulmer 
Park, Gravesend Bay Yacht Club, Bensonhurst, Bath 
Beach, West End Hotel, River View Pier, Bay 17th 
st., Fort Hamilton Pier, 58th, 56th, 63d sts., Bay 
21st. 20th st. Piers, Gowanus Bay, Erie Basin, 
Amity, Harrison, Baltic and Bridge sts., Catharine 
St. Ferry, Wallabout Basin, N. 8th st., Newtown 
Creek and Gowanus Canal bridges. 

Manhattan and the Bronx.—Ralph T. Rossi, com- 
mander and secretary. 

Hudson River Division. — Frank A. Koch, vice- 
commander, from the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil; 
Eugene A. Reilly, viee-commander, Whitehall Ferry 
to Hell Gate. 

Stations.—North River, Battery Park, Barge Of. 
fice, Governor's Island Pier, Piers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
1, 10, 12, Franklin, Grand, Morton, Desbrosses, 49th, 
50th, 55th, 61st, 83d, 86th, 102d, 123d, 124th, 149th, 
151st and 155th sts.; Cinder Beds and Audubon Park 
front to Inwood. 

Harlem River.—U. S. Canal, 162d st.; Wyanoke 
Club, 153d, 165th st.; Lone Star Club, 140th, 147th 
149th, 132d sts.; Friendship Club, 125th, 98th, 92d 
sts. 

East River.—E. 87th, E. 84th sts.; Cygnet Club, 
E. 76th st.; East Side House, E. 65th, E. 55th, E. 


com- 


bist sts.; Blackwell’s Island Ferry, E. 49th st.; 
Recreation Pier, E. 24th st.; Rivington st., E. 5th 
8t.; Recreation Pier, E. 3d st.; Corlear's Park, Grand 
st., Jefferson, Market and Dover sts.; Coenties slip. 

Queens.—Jamaica Bay, Thomas Smith, commander. 

Stations.—Canarsie, Bergen Beach, Ruffle Bar, 
Barren Island, Rockaway Beach, Broad Channel, Old 
Mill Creek,  Aqueduct,  Breakwater,  Hammel's, 
Springfield, Arverne, Edgemere, Far Rockaway and 
Long Beach. 

Long Island Sound Division.—J. M. Finch, Com. 
Ravenswood Boat Club; Clinton avenue, Astoria, 
Bowery Bay, Steinway, College Point, North Beach, 
Seawanhaka Boat Club, Flushing and Sanford Points, 
Wetzel's Island and Max Zehden's, Flushing Bay, 
Star Athletic Club, Pelham Bay, Stepping Stone 


Light, Lohbauer's Landing, Leroy Bay, Execution 
Light, Sands Point Light. 2 
Richmond.—Port Richmond, Elm Park, West 


Brighton, Quarantine, South Beach, Crede's Hotel, 
aa and Miller’s Hotel, Midland Beach, Cable’s 
otel. 

There are 182 stations in New York, 48 sub-sta- 
tions and 468 boats in service. Five hundred and 
forty-nine lives have been saved from drowning in 
New York State in 1892, and 102 medals have been 
awarded for risking life. 

The total number of lives saved by the New York 
State Division for the year of 1903 was 546. The 
total number of rescues since the organization of the 
corps in 1890 is 4,749, and the number of medals 
awarded 1,150. 'There are now 898 stations in various 
States, with a membership of 7,600. 


Ligbtbouses in Greater Dew Vork. 


Jeffries's Hook post lights, fixed red, 28 and 18 
feet high, at One Hundred and Ninety-elghth street, 
Washington Heights. 

Governor's Island post light, on parapet of Castle 
William; two fixed red lights, with machine bell. 

Liberty Statue, Bedloe's Island, 303 feet high. 

Fort Lafayette fog signal station, machine bell. 

Robbin's Reef, off Tompkinsville, 56 feet high. 

Fort Tompkins Light, Staten Island; flash, 873% 
feet high. 

Coney Island flash light, Norton's Point, 75 feet 
high, with machine fog bell. 

- reat Beds, Raritan Bay, fixed red, 13% feet 
e l 


Prince's Bay flash light, Staten Is., 10314 ft. high. 
New Dorp Beacon, Staten Island, with highland 
18914 feet above the sea. 
Elm Tree Beacon, Staten Island, fixed white, 5914 
| feet above the sea. 
Old Orchard Shoal, in 17 feet of water; lower 
bay; many sided, many colored light; 5016 feet high. 
, Rome Shoal, Swash Channel, fixed light, 39 
ee gh. 


Man-of-War Rock post light, foot of East Thirty- 
fourth street, fixed red, 29!4 feet high. 

Sunken Meadow post light, east side, fixed red, 
23 feet high. 
» Lawrence Point Ledge post light, South Channel, 
17 feet high. - 

South Brother Island Ledge post light, fixed red, 
17 feet high. 

North Brother Island Light, fixed white light, with 
eclipse, machine bell, 461% feet high. 

Oak Bluff post lights, east of Port Morris, fixed 
white and fixed red, 25 and 33 feet high. 

Riker's Island post light, fixed red, 3114 feet high. 

Flushing Bay post light, fixed red, 10 feet high. 

Whitestone Point post light, machine bell, 3614 
feet high. 

Throgg's Neck, Fort Schuyler Lighthouse, 69 feet 
high, with machine bell. 

Stepping Stones, fixed red light, Hart's Island, 
45% feet high, with machine bell. 

Execution Rock, Manhanset Neck, Long Island, 
automatic steam siren, 6415 feet high. 

In addition are twenty electric buoys. 


å : m4 
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Tnterborough Rapid Transit Company. 
MANHATTAN RAILWAY DIVISION—OPERATING ALL ELEVATED LINES IN NEW YORE CITY. 
General Offices—No, 195 Broadway, New York, 


























Augyst, Belmont, President, D. W. McWilliams, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bryan, Vice-President. E. F. J. Gaynor, Auditor, 
George H. Pegram, Chie! Engineer, Frank Hedley, General Superintendent. 
| EASTERN DIVISION. — WESTER) SA 
Miles.| Min's.| Second Ave. .Line| ` Location. ` ||Miles.| Min's.] Sixth Ave. Line. Location. 

0 O |South Ferry......| Foot Whit 0 0 South XM ORE Foot Whitehall st. 

.99 2 Hanover Square. . |Pearl and $ SS, sts, || .30 1% south Pony place. 2 BY pl. & via 

414 ck Fulton 3t........|Pearl and Puan sts. oh 3 - [Rector 8f........ N. Church and Rector, 

93 le |Franklin Square. .|Pearl and Cherry sts. ei Cortlandt ; | MR N. Church and Cortlandt 
1.29 514 |Chatham Junction |Pearl and Bowery. 95 | 5 Park place....... Church st. in | Fark pl. 
1.60 7 ie Canalst......... Allen and Canal sta. 1.17 | G% |Chambersst...... Hodson and Chambers. 
1.77 8% |Grandst...... .| Allen and Grand sts. 1.44 5 - |Franklinst...... B'way an anklin. 
2.00 915 |Rivington st..... Allen and Rivington sts, || 1.70 Grand St......... W. B'way an fand gt. 
2.20 19 Me |1stst.......... . |1st st. and 1st ave. 2.19 | 11 pivecker Musicas W.HB' m dE lescker 
2.54 Sth Scores Sth st. and 1st ave, 2.10 | 13. |Bth st. .......... 6th ave. a 
2.84 13% l4thst.......... 14th st. and 1st ave, 3.00 | 14 14th E DEEN 8th ave. and AE P3 
3.08 | 14% |lOth st.......... 19th st. and 1st ave. 3.19 | 15 18th st...,...... 6th ave. SCH 18th te 
3.36 | 15% 123d St........... 23d st., pens st and 2d. 3.44 | 16 200 Sb aw aire vs e Gth ave. an at. 

3.96 34th St.......... 34th st. d 2d ave. ' 3.68 1 ZOO dit 6th ave. and 28th et, 
4.35 | 19% l42dst....... us. 142d st. Soa 2d ave. 3.93 8 BS st... haere 6th ave. and 83d at, 

4.75 1 50th st.......... |50th st. and 2d. ave. 4.38 | 20 42d di. cs esr s 6th ave. and Ge 

: E Ch Suh st Sic ‘ SE st. and 2d ave. 4.78 | 2175 [50th St.......... 6th ave. and 60th st. 

: ON . (65th st. an ave, "518123  |B8thst..........lOth ave, and DSth et, — 
6.27 | 27, [SOthst......-... [S0tb st. and 2d ave DIS wa A ee 
6.57 | 28% |86thst.......... 6:h st. ard 2d ave, 5.20 | 24 53d st....... e... 8th ave. and 63d st. 

6.87 | 30” |92dst...... a UR 924 st. and 2d ave, 5.77 | 26% [S9thst.......... 9th ave. and pth a 
7.22 | 31% ¡90th st.......... 99th st. and 2d ave. 6.11 | 28 [66th st.......... 9th ave. and 66th 
7.82 | 3314 |llith st........- 111th st. and 2d ave. 6.41 | 29 [72d8t........... Oth ave. and 72d st. 

12 1 6.87. | 31 Bist st.......... 9th ave. a st ate 
8. 35 17th St......... 117th st. and 2d ave. and SA 
8.32 | 36 |121stSt......... L21st st. and 2d ave. 7.47 | 33% (93d St........... sean ave. a 
8.63 | 37% |127th st........ > 127th st. and 2d ave. 8.02 | 35 104th st........./9th ave. and jodie st. 
8.81 | 39 l120th et .....- ath st.. 2d and Sd'aves | 8.32 | 8T [110th st......... RU Wéi " 

Daily trains at intervals of 2 to 6 minutes between || 9.36 | 41 [125th st......... 8th ave. and 126th st. 

4:37 a. m, and midyight. Line closed between 12: :45 || 9.61 an 130th st......... 8th ave. and 130th st. « 
night and 4:37 a. m. i 9.76 | 4 e OTTO Sth ave. an 30 at 

First train south, 4:87 a, m.; first train north, Kg 1110.28 | 49 ^ |25th st. ::::....|Bth ave. and 348th st. 

&. m. Last train south, 12:01 night; last train north, 10.76 | 48 155th st......... 8th ave. and 155th st. 
12:45 night. Daily trains at intervals of 2 to 4 minutes. between 
A TOM cic PORN ed kn er UU rap e 
Miles. | Min's.| Third Ave. Line. Location. bed d nent aad and m terrae TT 
Oo 0 South Ferry...... Foot Whitehall st. 
2  |Hanover Square. . Pearl and 8. William sts. Miles.| Min's.| Ninth Ave. Line. ______ Location. 
3% [Fulton st. ....... Pearl and Fulton sts, 0: 0 South Ferry...... Foot Whitehall st. 
93 | 4% |rranklin Bquare. . . [Pear] and Cherry sts. .30 | 1 Battery place ee Battery pl. & Greenwich. 
T |City Hal........ [Chatham and Centre stg. L^. 3 Becr et... MR £ SEET : 
12 | e || Chatham: Square.. Chatham st. and Bowery. || (92 | B  |Barclay gt... . [Greenwich & Barclay sts, 
e 6% [Canal et Bowery and Canal st.. 1.06 6 Warren st...... Greenwich & Warren. 
1.64 Th Grand St......... Bowery and Grand st. 1.32 7 Franklin st...... Greenwich & Franklin. 
$04 d ; Houston Soe wey es fae pug EH st. 1. d : e eir St. sess M DeahroMes. 
2.74 | 12% |ldth st.......... |3d ave. and J4th st. $98 | ai Christopher si: A ‘2 |Greensvich & Christopher 
2.04 | 13% [18th st.......... 3d ave. and 18th st. 285 | 13 4th St.......... Oth ave. a 4th st. 
8.18 | 14% |23d st........... 3d ave. and 23d st. T 1 ^ eMe qu 9th ave. i 
3 29 415 234 D seg t a e 8 . 
3.42 19 28th st..........|3d ave. and 28th st. 8.63 | 16 |30th st.......... 9th ave. and 90th st. 
3.72 | 17% |34th st.......... 3d ave. and 34th st. 3.83 17 34th st......... 9th ave. and ith st. 
| ATT St. | Ferry... .|Foot 34th st., E. R. 4.2 19, 42d st. .......... As ave. and San st 
dai TIO Md st... sess 3d ave. and 424 st. 5:08 | 23% [Both st. ::::::::: Bth ave; and both st. 
JL |Grand Cent. Sta.. Cent. Sta.. |42d st. and 4th ave. E a goth E id asa se d oth ave. and See ate 
EE ee 2015 |47th eat, ,,, es.e 3d ave. and 47th st. A | A edens 9th ave. and zd s 
4.66 | 22 — |53d st... - e . 3d ave. and 53d st. PIS E ndm rorem Oth ave: and Dàd st. 
496 | 23% [59th st.......... 3d ave. and 59th st. do Boa nes seid DA Be 

.85 | 2512 Join st.......-.- 3d ave. and 67th st. UC A TI M eet e a DE are an P 
6.81 | 27 ~ (76th st.....- 1... Sd ave. and 76th st, ima dl canes diccrc sr he 
6.22 | 29 sein o a 3d ave. and 84th st, a E e SU aves and PIDE 
6.47 | 30 [89th st.........- 34 ave. and 89th st. Sad an. aan aces iB ave and O 
6.92 | 32 — J99th st.........- 3d ave. and 99th st. . 382 [SO [13001 Bees seres Stir ave. dH : 

7.33 | 33% |106th st...... ... [3d ave. and 106th st, | 9.07 | 40. |195th St......... 8th ave. and 135th st. 
Tes | 3s leb stiili "ld ave. and 116th st. 9.32 | 41% [140th d, Bh ave. and 140th st. 
8.28 | at |125th st. ........ 3d ave. and 125th st. dos 148 Dsbha 5 S Sae ana ERIS 
8.53 38 129th st, 3d ave e and 129th st. e 10.0 45 185th st... ...« 8th ave. and 155th st. 

S 3d st.......... e exander illis. 

9.15 | 41 [138th el IIIN Het. Alexander & Willis: || ggat trains at iu of 2 to, 8 en n 
9.40 | 42 |143d st.......... Bet. Alexander & a ups night 6 and 8 minutea; and at interval of 10 Gg 8 
9.73 4315 149th st ecc 9129 3d ave. and SEN St e from midnight to 5 y s From 4:5 a. tQ ia 
10.14 | 45% |156th st......... 3d ave. and 156th st. night trains run ue m South Ferry and ‘One un- 
10.43 | 47 * [f6lstst......... 271 ave. and 161st st; dred and Thirty rn street. From midnight to 4:57 
10.80 | 48 (166th st......... 3d ave. and 166th Ju a. m. trains run between South Ferry and Bartz A nth 
11.15 | 49% |169th st......... 3d ave. and 169th st. street, changing, E Fifty-ninth street for all stations 
IHE | Bh, (Senter Se ia and eei [Roh of tho point, via Sixth Avene Lanes" 
1219 | 54 |1T3th st......... $d ave, and 177th st. M 
12.77 | 56% |183dst.......... 3d ave. and 183d st CITY HALL BRANCH—(City Hall to ‘Chatham 
13. Si 59 {Pelham ave......|8d € Pelham avs. pon). Square E Day. trains every 10 minutes from 
13.68 | 61 (¡Bronx Park...... Webster ave. and 198th. Park...... Webster ave. and 198th. midnight. D 5:1 m., after which. Maar ies Bizu. 
run to City Bill SC iptérvals of 2 to. 68 SCH 

Daily trains at intervals of 1 to 3 minal between lar trains leave every 20 minutes, and a isan 

:34 a. m. and midnight, and E intervals of f 10 min- be qu the regulars to. connect with AE Ce 
utes between ee and 534 a. m. Chatham Square, mak ring zi ND ay B im ftes 


peeween midnight and 5 HT 
FORTY-SECONB | REEF oia 











THIRTY-FOURTH STREET BRANCH—(Third | ave: 


Jen- 
nue to East River, 0:89 m.)—Daily trains between 5:30 || tral Station to Third avenue, 0:20 ml DI r uns 
a. m. and midnight at intervals of 3 to 6 minutes. G a. m. to midnigbt at intervals of 3’ to 5 miny 
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Cráde Hssociatiotis in Dew York. 










Actors’ National Piotective 


Amalgamated Associ earl 
Amalgamated Associati RN 


mers, local union Nos. 


Amalgamated Engineers... 


Jjilio 
Adams, Cylinder and Webb Press. 
Adams, Cylinder and Webb Press Printers $. y aa 
Ale Brewers’ Association of the State of N. faa) N, di IA 
Amalgamated est of Carpenters, brátt E 





` Meeting: Place. Frequency of Meeting. 









o. 1. AAA 8 Union quare m EE pr Eh que 
Ster d Dl..ooo.o "ecc 76 Elm st.. e.e o ee e eege EE E 
160 Third ave...... ‘list € 3a Moi. Sé: month. 


o wc nad rd pd .......o hi i E 2 ae S Ec 
es St.... urs; G40 mouth. 

not Bo titers, branch 147 West 32d st.... 2d pa each month, 

o othing Cutters eic Trim- 
&üd 28 Garmënt Workers. 


e... . nc. .rn.nhoocn.nesSlosrs sn no. porscnon.rooso dorado rm. 


"64 "East Foutth st. Every gli Saturday. 


60 .< 0405900000000. 00000000000. 


Amalgamated Metal Ce ore er eer er EAN .] 156 East 54th st. ...| Each 
Amalgamated Painters of New hi1) MODERNES M MA 156 East 54th st. ...|Each Monday. 
Amalgamated Painters and Decorátors..,...... sa ióe caes 928 Third avB...oooloooioiorornonoooo. UPC RA ES 
Amalgamated Society Journeymen Plumbets ` atid Ga Fitters 20 East 56th St. kie "ach Monday. ` 
Amalgamated Waiters of New Yo E A A cote iu as exui eh es ssa vacat e as Quae merce cpu TE ' 
Amalgamated Wood Workers' Uhio eedieceseecttttes..| 64 East Fourth st. (ist $ 3d Oh fs. : each month. 
Amalgamated Wood Wirken Union CN coser. coseno... coso 231 Fast 33d st. "Pw Each ThHtirsdá 
Amalgamated ARMAR EV ents’ Associat joli... a AA ae SEN ENEE 
American Association D posters and Pilots bf Steam Ves- 

sels (Manhattan Hatbor No. 1)........ escóccietóccsecce 69 Du Marka Piece EEN 
Aw Assoeiition Of nn Accountants. is o B6 Pre los o de 
American Baking Powdet ASsocidtion;:..... A A GR los E sini or wie esse way DEEPLY TRY Vac pa xe eles 
American Bottiers’ Protective Association of tHe U. $........| 218 Hast 37th st. OV A Atal oe ote d O 
American Drug tide Protective Association: An D6 PiINn6abls oo 6 eegen er WO LOCA ] 
American Federation of Of ett déeéebocottee 128 East 28th st. T SENE dave A E 
American Federation of dusiclans, Local No, di. viec NEEN aeree .69 St. Marks Piaoel. a UIS 
American Publishers’ Associat OTe su gaa M IDE MuR sor vd 156 Fifth ave...... Kee CR aes ANG Ee 
American Railway Gold, Annne deM EE ENEE 24 Park ET A EE 
American Railwa Ala ater Mechanits Association. . a ee 1 Maiden Lane... loo ooo o oro rn roo so vilius 
American Soap Maliufactuteís' AssbciatiOM. i. .sóooooomo.... 11 BrodQways EE 
American Warehousemen's Associa DT ee 82 East 42d Str... Cee ee ee ee ee as AAA 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Assoe Ston, een 302 Broadway...... LEET 
Anthracite Coal Operators' Association. MD 1 Broadway.. «si le verte posada era d EEN 
Arcadian WorkerS.......... alae ie} e . S4, d ws duod reis 64 East Fourth...«. 3d Fri. each month, 
Architectural Iron Workers Progressive Union, UI 1551 Second ave..... Each Tuesday. 
Associated Bil Posters o the U. 8 . and Catiáda..... EAT 1133 Broadway..... Al, ed deeebteneseeeee OERE EERE EEN 
Associated Typesetting Machine En pincar o lh s + gege E ecd idus E Iq A. 
Association of Dé&lers in Masotis’ Materia Boro... ..| 18 Breadway...... Noe eec 
Association of Inspectors of Masority and. Jonstruction....... 719 Third ave......|24 & 4th Wed, each mouth, 
Association of Licensed Restaurant and Hotel Keepers....... 149 Fulton 8t...... lagen ERAN vieste 
Association of Master Plumbers of the City of N. e VE 155 East 58th et. ... dobbom ssadóbdoorcodorno... os 
Association of Vaudeville Managers of thé U.B.....¿........ 1133 Broadway..... -|.cccccccccceccccdedcctecccectes 
Atlantie Coast Seamen's Union. cosonrrnnnmdotaldno ooo... 37 South & 68 West .....essewvsessiisesesotsosssssde 
Auctioneeis’ Association. dono srrnodoroocododsodióno.n.ooooo. 207 East 41st st. soulosrrónsacon ddr corrió oido ovo 
Bakers' Association of N. Y. ard E e cucine ieren uer 788 Broadway......|.. dsosbbdrvoro. toro nooo neroedroddo 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Association. ..... earn nn 169 East Houston. . Each Saturday. 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Ititernational Union No. E e Seier EEN 1551 Second ave.....|Kath Sunday. 
Barber and Hairdressers’ Association No. J..........- axe Scans 160 Third ave......|1st & 3d Mon. each month, 
Bartenders’ Union No. 1. dee ee 147 East 53d.......| Each Friday. 
Benchmer's Association of Retail Hutchers. . rc obobsoeo.o..»o» 540 O Third ave...... A IS A 
Bill Posters’ Union No. 1..........- e; hm tmt 8 Union Square.. |2d & 4th Sun, each month, 
Blacksmiths' ii Ps oe E T Rire «| 30 First st. ... ..- .|2d & 4th Sat, each month. 
Block Cutters’ Union, eu MOM ERE 456 West 40th st... ESA E PRU A RET 
Blue-stone Cutters' and Flag erg". co ...oo bhoobrooboodos. locos... e. eseadodoersbibirntdocdo room +idddstóros. 
Bridge and Curb Setters’ L. A 3, ABO E »...- | 154 East 54th... ES ‘list & 3d Mon. each month. 


Board of Representatives or Build! ing Trades Coüncil......... 


150 East 54th st... | Mori., Wed., Fri., each week. 


Boat Builders’ Union, ege 45d ded EO ee d oE Pop Rd 193 Bowery........|2d Thurs, each month, 

Bohemian Bakers' Union o. 22... «+. | 321 East 73d st. e 2d & 4th Wed. each month, 
Bohemian Internatio onal ypostap phical Union No, 181.11... | 321 Fast 73d st... |2d Tues, each month, 

Boiler Makers' I Iron S pon ae Pinion SEENEN 69 St. Marks Place Each Thurs. & ist Sun. ea, nionth. 
Book Stampers’ L. U. 22, ....ooooooooooo.o... Pe y ce De ere eue 64 East Fourth... | Each Tuesday, 

Bookbinders el Us. Dë Se EE E 30 First st....... .llst t. 3d & oth Fri. each month. 
Bookbinders’ Union No, do eee as 120 First st. ++. ++. 2d & 4th Fri, each month, 
Booksellers’ : AGUS. .« Aas eevee LLL LLL 4 $5 94 e. € 111 Fifth ave... ooslesé arca b Re tree 
Bottlers' and, lanufactirers’ sëogilation eee 018 East 27th 8t... leek coos) deca specie E telaa wee 
Bottling Brewers’ Protectivé ASSociatiON. .. sc... cece eee eee 386 Second ave. cecclecccsasscscecse ee: 
Box Makers’ and Hat Lael Uhin sacos esistesse EN e 64 East Fourth....|2d & 4th Tues, eüch month: 

Brass Polishers N Missale eee vk ur Rn da drea 6 eg 393 Second ave.....|Each 'Enesdáy 


Brass W orkers No. 87..... 


Brewers’ Union 


Brewers’ ion, loc No. 30.. 
Brewers’ Union 


Bricklayers’ Union of. ; 


ócal exectitive "Boàtd. UE Ae bo Ed CH e Ens 


Brick Handleis’ Un bh.. ADE Cee es E T PUES LT "XV rer 


393 Second ave. ....| 1st & 3d Fu ‘each month, 
85 East Fourth st. |Each Wednesday. 
85 East Fourth st. |2d & 4th Sat. each month, 
85 East Fourth st. |2d & 4th Sun. éach month, 

456 West 40th d . .|Each Friday. 

a East 24th st..../Bach Wednesday. 


e.dbdu do. ..... ó60n.. ...»o bocoo..o no. 
6.000001000000000 0.60. . bo loo o .o oo”. 


Aäeäeeibeeeeded eebe) e... .. o... 





Bricklay ers’ Union ES eecvooebbecvoeccoicce POTITI t Fourt : A 
BC puo No, 3 e ‘ e.to.só tr. ..obto.p boo.o..o». 20 est 54th Ze (E Toes day, 
ricklayers’ Union No. 335. ee 1551 Second ave.... 
Eau ay pega oo 3 Duane e ereeeee oo ono. nr o......o g EE 
rother SE érs (dis eauneéil),....... dl 240 ast | Oth št... JE 
ME dert gen ana Joiners of América (exécu- 8 ach RM 
WG CQUIJCli)... o. e o eoo ooeeo oco enee AA AN ccoo oo» 
Brotherhoo of Pi m à Joineis No. 1 t. decéeses 240 Hast E orb HAE ie ` [Esch Gd ednesday. aoe 
Brotherhood of Chandelier MaRers.......... be “ae i4... | 393 Sécónd Pera EM Each Friday. 
Brother um erry er eer e a ed P EAE edite eR P EE 
Brothechoo à focal Patin con bass par Tass 108 East 125th st...|...... u "rp 
Brotherhood of Paintérs án Becotaors E. Ù ó. 51... 147 West 82d st... ach à ohday ; SC 
Brush Max ie UR "€ sc. eae’ ...... A ASA ...o.oo 475 ans Sth st. h Pues, enc thorith, 
Builders’ Y nee A needs tee ees E Fat. e A EE 
panning T ME Dd ds 184 Eldar ub Lach Wednésday,” - 
Sé EE EC WH rÓàdway:.....|. : KEY 
ARI a EE? DE EE 64 East Fourth st. [2d & 4th Bui. Arq Lo ES 
Butchers’ Union EECH 343 West 42d st....|2d & Tues, 648 Muht 
Borren Hate Make EEN E eni rir dO Y Euseb dos BÓ... veles T 
Cabinet Ma Pax iN, 309. E qu NCC 321 Hast AA st: iil Sëebh T 
Cap Markery (Gut nao edo T 4 East ourth st: |2d; 3 ee gach one, 
arpenters Sade ued E 210 ast SOth st. ... h 
Carpentera’ ds B sawed a wee ies 323 East 3d et UT: H edd: ay; 
Carpentets’ ti PAAR RAS ee V ade ers. | 240 East 80th st... | Ba "ít n 
Carpenters’ Union No. 464........ A EAE aa PG Sao 2994 Third ave. .....|Eách Tuesaday; 
Carpenters’ Union No. 476..... ix d a op eria à Pss quad RM an E 323 East 72d st.... | Each Sin ; 
Carpenters’ DO Li tata ie 431 Sixth st..... ae Ese e LE 
Carpenters' Union N ral AA S 1551 Second ave.....| Eàch Monday. EN 
Carpet and Uphó afery Assodhatión: 1222201 31 East 17th st... de cc cat icc cece essa ááhéoóébuvdeso 





[oa gf, o ee LA ores 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK—Continued. 


Society. Meeting Place. Frequency of Meeting. 
Carriage and Wagon Makers’ Union...... EC WEIT 321 East Ve St.... [2d & 4th Mon. each month. 
Cash and Pocketbook Benevolent Society................... 520 Sixth st....... 1st & 3d Sat, each month. 
Cement Masons No. 1......... xa Qu. ACA RECO a RR DEOR RIS iei 229 East 24th Bt... 15 3d Sun. each month. 
Cement Workers (Masters League oi... 1123 Broadway... ove | sais 6504 ere e RIEN SERES 
Cement and Asphalt Laborers’ Uni0N....ooooooooooooo.ooo. 316 East 63d st.... 2d E 4th Wed. each month. 
Central Federated Union.............- eee eee 184 Eldridge st.....|Each Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 
Central Federated Union, Building Trades Section........... 184 Eldridge st..... Each Wednesday: 
Central Federated Union, Miscellaneous Section............. 184 Eldridge st.....|Each Tuesday. 
Chasers' League wit cud ule ud PM du d Va eee EE 62 East Fourth st. 1st & 3d Sat. each month. 
Children's Jacket Pressers' Union, local 155, United Gar- 
ment Workers of America....... e. eee eee eee roo.» 206 Delarcey...... |Each Wednesday. 
Chinese Merchants’ Associati0D.....ooooooooooooooo m2. .>oo 14 Mott 3E. eros e ead See eee TE E d AU S A 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America No. 141........ 321 East 73d st.... Each Tuesday. 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America No. 144........ 85 East 4th st..... Each Monday. 
Cigarmakers’ Progressive Union No. 90........o.ooooooooo.o.. 64 Past ZH BG aos: gic. EE 
Cigarmakers’ Union Fifth District.............«o.«...«.o.... 3309 3d ave..... .«|Each Saturday. 
Cigarmakers’ Union No. D0...oo.ooooooonommo mo eer n 206 East. 86th st... |Each Saturday. 
Cigarmakers’ Union No. 144. ....... 0. ccc ccc eee tee ces 192 Bowery..... ess seu a wees Soa I Rn CRURA xad d s 
Cigar Packers’ Union No. 281................ eee een nnt 240 East 80th st. ...| Each Monday. ` 
Cloth Cap Manufacturing Associations ¿noir rc hor Rn 12 St. Marks pl... |Each Tuesda 
Cloth Spongers” Unions sco cis cio eso tha mh heros 67 St. Marks pl... |1st Tues. each month. 
Cloth Spon ers Drivers" Union. ++... dss bee e set he rn un 69 St. Marks pl... |1st & 3d Wed, each month. 
Clothiers’ Association of New YoTk...........o.oooooooo.ooo.. I9 Astor pl. avs crasas cree SEXES 
Coachmen's Union Benevolent Associati0M................o»o 119 3d ave...... ...|1st & 3d Sun. each month. 
Coal Trade Protective Associati0D............o.oooomoo.oo.o. 608 Greenwich St... [.o..o.oooo.......oooooooonoooonos. 
Compact Labor Club... 147 West 32d st. ... |Each Wednesday. 
Compressed Air Workers. .,, 147 West 32d st. ... | Each Monday. 
Contractors’ Protective Associati0D..............oooo.oo.o.o.o. 519 East 16th st. E AUCH qe 3 x DE Ra Y Y P RU MR d 
Cooks' and Pastry Cooks’ Association. .,,, <<... ...... 52 Lexington E NEMO ds MODE E dE 
Coppersmiths’ ¡O Yc essa cchuan expel ERG S d pa. Ms ...| 64 East 4th at. 2d & áth Sat, each month. 
Coremakers' Union..... EE 326 East 21st st....|2d & 4th Thurs. each month. 
Cracker Bakers' Union......... RA EE 151 Bowery........ 1st & 3d Sat, each month. 
Creamery Men's Mutual Aid Society................ ió 6 Harrison st.... |..... Seu besse A 
Custom Brokers’ and Clerks’ Association... ..| 67 Cotton Exchange EE 
Custom Tailors’ TEE 23 Cooper Square. .|ist & 3d Sat. each month. 
Decorative Glass Workers’ Protective Association............ 128 East 28th st... |2d € 4th Thurs. each month, 
Delicatessen Dealers’ Association. e .| 690 Columbusave..|..... eese nne 
Derrick Mcn's Unien, e 6 65:0 00 e xy sse US sh RR TR 154 East 54th st....|3d Fri. each month 
District Assembly 49 (K. of L.).................. eee eee 154 East 54th st....|2d & 4th Sun. each month, 2 p. m. 
Downtown Grocer$........ ccc eee cece cece ren 12 St. Marks pl... .. |Each Monday. 
Dressmakers' Protective Association of AMeriCd.....ooooo... 174 5th avi eoe le cd cases ah a n RR EE A 
Drug Clerks’ Circle. ooo ooo nnn ds 235 East Broadway. Wage. qe cau ve ue iU E DAN S 
Eastern Chair Association. ........s.sosesssssessssossoss> 410 BroadWAY..... losa danita Ia 
Eccentric and Standard Engineers’ L. U. No. 20............ 154 East 54th st... .|Each Sat. & lst Mon, each month: 
Electrical Contractors’ Association... 3419 Columbus ave.. |...... cce eee ee ee hon 
Electrical Trades Society........ Tr TT "——— rm EP eran ee es 
Electrical Workers’ Union No. 3B.........oooooooooomoooo.. 154 East 54th st. ...|Each Tues. $ Thurs, 
Electrical Workers' Union No. 20................ o .. | 193 Bowery........ Each Tuesday 
Electrotypers' Union... S 64 East 4th st.... |2d & 4th Tues. each months 
Emmet Association of Rockdrillers and Toolsharpeners. - ..| 150 Fast 1280 SEs sb dca ec ERA cea eee T 
Empire Labor Club.... ah esse ure m kr rni hne .| 229 East 47th SE ¿> st & 3d Wed. each month. 
Employers’ Association of Roofers “and Sheet Metal Workers 
(Greater N. Y. and adjacent CITO) ¿sra me E SH E VE 
Employing Electro: ypers' and Stereotypers' Association..... e Park $euss salades waln e a p Sr e a oie QU VaL ES 
Employing Plasterers’ Association.................... PA 1133 Broa SC Pere DEE See a 
Enterprise Association (Steam Fitters) . Nig MM T ERE .| 147 West 32d st. . . . | Each Thursday. 
Ferry Men's Association of the Port of N. Y............. ...| 69 E Marks pl... |Each Monday. 
Ferry Engineers’ Union... ....| 193 Bowery........|Each Thursday. 
Fireproofing Manufacturers” AssociatioN................... .[1123 Broadway. dk te 
First Bohemian Butchers’ Unio0n.................«.«.«..... ..| 321 East 7 3d; Shore. 2d € 4th Wed. each month. 
ds States UA ed Association. ......... ee eee. See SE SE AER ROA a te 
ramers” Union No. 29D. ose es NEEN st rm ra wo wee 8 8t.... "Each Wednesd a 
Framers’ Union No. Ah... 321 East 73d st.... |Each Sunday. ge 
aia ee on i ee oes ae dae a ae isi me SCH oe 3st E 3d Tues, each month. 
ranklin Association No. 23.......... IAE Bo 3:4 419) a wh 5 ECH ridge st..... 4th Wed. each month. 
RD ma E of Pressmen's AssistantS............... 61 East 4th St... ooa ceacooscss ee cone : e vd xq. 
uit Iniperters’ UnlOh.. i. noh h n rEXxa o '| 19 Whitehall et. M ELS MONS: OA AL aries Be sete 
Fruit and Produce Trade Association of New York........... 289 Greenwich St... Leen 
PUE MM Credit Association... 487 p Hroadwag.-.svlewaww ata sese vu crues euius 
urriers' DIOD, ee e ae oe e a aseene enee eeaaeee ene eeee eene e t. Marks d. : "lod '& 4th Sat. each mon h. 
General Counci! Laborers' Union Protective Society.......... 29 East 47th pl.. .. {1st Mon. each month. S 
General Council of Shoe Workers of Americn, 9 Reade A Espina we ute o e. ura 
German Cooks (No o. 1) v a Ia Era Races ard. ane Ee AAA e E sac a E 74 AN Each Wednesday. 
German Painters’ Uni0M...........ooooooo.o.oo..».. Se .| 316 East 83d st.... | Each Monday. 
German Pavers’ Association. ...%. 0... see cece reece reece eens 134 7th st....... . . [1st Sun. each month. 
German Waiters’ Uni0N................ Mone aati dies ku d es 12 Si Mars pl... . . |Each Frida 
Germania USD VOCUS eros corsa EEN ENEE EAE 1609 3d Ave cs li ads E 
Gilders’ Uniones iia ned wh EE am IR RAS ae ENEE 328 East. SR: st.... list & 3d Tues. each month. 
Gilt Edge Workers" L AÀ.SdO. Ce A sates eee es 64 East 4th st.... |2d & 4th Wed. each month. 
Glass Cutters................ ar rra rr 10 East 4th st.....|2d € 4th Fri. each month. 
Glass Dealers’ Protective AssociatioN...........<...o...... 260 West Broadway 25 A le " 
Glove: Cutters... om e vos Ch CREE aaa 79 East 4th st.....|lst € 3d. Mon. each month. 
Gold Pen Makerg. lese eee n 127 Park How. see [1st & 3d Thurs. each month. 
Goldbeaters’ Protective Uni0N...........ooooooooooo roo... 64 East 4th st.... |2d & 4th Fri. each month. 
Gotham Labor Association... ...... ccce eee nnn 30 Ist st. ....... . [Each Tuesday. 
Grammar School Teachers’ AssociatioN..............o...... 215 West 121st st.. |..oooooooooooooooooossora "m 
beris Muere le aa DOO quu ico ex EE 54th st. ...|2d & 4th Fri. each month. 
reater lnese undr ss n an on an)...| LO MOTU ST..oooeoeor[oror.oosnonorn.noon.o.n.oo co rn..e..o. 
Grocery Clerks’ Union. pen Reese ied ise pores MANET 154 East Sr st....|2d & 4th Sun. each month. 
Harbor Fircmen's Uni0M....ooooooooooooomoooomoo n 193 Bowery..... . ..|1st & 3d Mon. each month. 
llardwood Finishers e... . 8.5: 000000000000600000. ecc] one... o 84 East. 4th st. .... Each Tuesday. 
Hat Trade Credit Association. ==>». ee ee ep 2929990929299 * 99 e Ee seres Se ee eéëe ee e eéë eege ee ee ée ee ee ee ée e e 
atters' Supply Trade Association. ....... O wire O a o A A euge m REUS eoe Ex 
Hexagon Labor Club. E VUE v d arcanis podia oh da quo ON en RU EVE 119 3d ave. .... Tut see oo Tues; each month: 
oisting Association... 1123 Broadway......].-.. iei $a E a Oa T 
Housesmiths' and Bridgemen's Onion, local No. 2.......... . | 203 East 56th st.... ‘| Each Friday. 
Independent Master Horseshoer8.-......oo.oooooooooooo.o.. 142 Tth st......... 2d € 4th Sun, each month. 
Interior Decorators and Cabinet Makéf8..... 2122-2 1123 Broadway......[........... ee vius 
Inter-State Editorial Association...................... ees 244 Broadway. ls e AE A GO E CN 
International Association of Machinists. .......ssssssessees 28 Park ROW i503 6.6 oe 66 0 1G SRS is CP Ed cS aes 
International Association of Machinists............ OS 100 East 86th st....|Each Frida 


y. 
International Bakers’ Union No. 93............... eee 426 West 38th st... i2d & 4th Sat. each month, 


—— ee O i DO 
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Society. Meeting Place, Frequency of Meeting. 
International Bakers’ Union (executive board)....... is Gide ae -| 240 East 80th st... |3d Sat. each month, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths................. .| 193 Bowe ..... fod & 4th Sat, each month. 
International Brotherhood of BookbindersS................. .| 127 Park Row..... | Each Monday. 
International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union nr 8 1st ave..... Tm a seb 010.070 Ee A 
International Laundry Workers’ Uni0N.................... «| 90 Columbia st... .| Each Saturday. 
International Machinists No. 130........oooooooooooo.o .....| 359 West 43d st... .| Each Thursday, 
International Pianomakers' Unior No. 17................ 214 East 41st st....|2d & 4th Tues. each month, 
International Protective Association ope Apprentices 

and edens of U. S, and Canada, local ANO T. couv 193 Bowery........|1st & 3d Thurs. each month. 

Iron League.....o..oooooooooono». ise ia 1123 Broadway... |. v rene etam PSU UERSUM E 
Iron Moulders’ Conference Board... 2r rr wwe 193 Bowery........l1st & 3d Sat. each month. 
Iron Moulders' Union No. 25..... —— re 193 Bowery........|2d & 4th Mon, each month, 
Italo-Swiss Cooks’ Association... ........ clle nnn 510 6th aye. .......|1st Mon, each month, 
Janitors' Association (West Side Branch) sseeseesses eee es eeee 2100 8th ave sg ee o a eee ..0.06000000000000000000000000000080. 
Janitors’ Society of New YoTk...............«««. co oooo.o..». 103 Attorney st.... |..... AAA SA 
Jewelers’ Protective UNi0D.......«.ooooocoooom»o or ororoo.».so 11 John st... .-cccclecccccscces 
Jeweler Workers’ Uni0D...........oooooooooooooononoonoso 69 St. Marks pl. . . 45d & 4th "Thurs. each month, 
Joint Arbitration Board MasonS.......ooooonoooo romo» oo». 1125 BroadwWay....oofooooooooooooo. sw eei 
Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ International U. No. 7.| 214 East 41st st... list & 3d Tues. each ‘month, 
Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ International U. No. 50/1551 2d ave..... ....| Each Sunday. 
Journeymen Hcrseshoers' Union No. l..........ooo..oo.o.o...o 147 West 32d st. ...|1st & 3d Mon. each month, 
Journeymen Stonecutters' Union of New York............... 154 East 54th st....| Each Wednesday. 
Journeymen Tailors’ Unio0D........oo.oooooooooonocon»»»oso 214 East 41st st.. . . .| Each Wednesday. 
Knickerbocker Labor Organization P uei alts ricer ere era 30 1st st..... .... |1st & 3d Fri. each month. 
Labor Bureau Eccentric Assn. of Firemen, No. 2............ 193 Bowery..... . . .| Each Saturday. 
Laborers’ Union No. 1.........ec ccce ee tn mn 193 Bowery........ 3d Tues. each month. 
Laborers’ Union NO, SB rar ria ks wn RON SR tmi 314 East 70th st. ...|Last Tues. each month, 
Laborers' Union No. 3,742........ "E 326 East 21st st....|1st & 3d Thurs, each month, 
Lace and Veiling Trade Association... 13 Astor pl..... a PR REO TERN 
Ladies’ Shoe Makers’ Uni0D...........oo.ooooooooooonoo.». 147 West 32d st... .|4th Mon. each month, 
Ladies’ Waist Makers’ Uni0N.......o..oo.oooooooooomo.»o.o 184 Eldridge st.....| Each Thursday. 
Ladies’ Wrapper Makers Union...... Ke EE ge 414 Grand st..... O E GC ENG hg eee 
Lady Lining Maker8.......ooooooooocorooomsrmomosssooso 74 East en st. 2d & 4th Tues. each month. ` 
Leather Belting Manufacturers: Association. ......... eee 28 Ferry OUI ERAN A NL hat 
Liberty Dawn Association. ........ 0c cece ee eee cece neces 147 Wat 35a 'st. .| Each Sunday. 
Ligbtin Fixtures Association & 0 & € * 06 9 à? 9» 5» * €9 * * 6 * * € 9 * 9 e * € * * * ee 391 5th st ...o.o e.o. o ere@eeovoeeceeoeevee eee eeeeeëegeëeg 
uor Dealers’ Association (19th Assembly: District)........ 1158 Broadway...... 2d "Wed. each month. 
Ld nograph Artists’ League, ie 69 St, Marks pl... |1st & 3d Mon. each month. 
Lithographers’ Association, SANG. Ios ood ee XX aa ate 69 St. Marks pl... |2d & 4th Mon, each month. 
Larti graphic Desi ners’ and Engravers’ Lea ee 69 St. Marks pl... |2d & 4th Fri. each month. 
oremen's Union Protective Ass'n of renter N. Y.. .-++| 131 Christopher st. . | Each Tuesday. 
we SCH Stone Workers, Rubbers and Helpers of New 
York and.Vicinity.. sis es ant eh IRR Rh see owes 229 East 47th st. ...| Each Monday. 
Manhattan Gents' Shoemakers’ Union No. l................ 147 West 32d st....|24 Mon. each month. 
Manhattan Harbor Associati0N...........«.««ooooooooo nono. 69 St. Marks pl... |1st € 3d Thurs. each month. 
Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Protective Association — es .. | 52 William... hick eek 66 beck cee es CC PEE 
Marble Cutters’ Helpers... EE ....... 147 West 32d st... Each Wednesday. 
Marble Workers’ Union......... a E A EA ... | 326 East 21st st. ...|1st & 3d Wed. each month. 
Marble Industry Employers’ ‘Association. EE RK EN EE, EE EE 
Marine Engineers’ Consolidated Association, No. Se «++. | 283 Hudson st. .... | Each Tuesday. 
Marine Trade Council..... sas «FE SEA "s 69 St. Marks pl... | Each Monday. 
Mason Builders’ Association (Masters Sard obeys Ue Id ene oe ate e . {1125 Broadway......[............o..... sd D 
Master Brewers’ Association of New York City and Vicinity...] 110 East 14th st.... 1st Sat. each "month. 
Master Carpenters’ Association... Ee . [1125 Broadway......]............ eene ER . 
Master Painters' and Decorators' Association......- see enne 1125 BroSdWüY.s.sosileoaslzo kl) ica ved RII 
Master Plumbers Associati0D.........«oooooooorooo porno. 155 East 58th 8St....ol.................oooooooooooooo. 
Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Ass'n of New York..... 260 West Broadway.l...................ooooooooo»... 
Men's Furnishing and Hat Associati0M.....oooooooo »ooono.»o 13 Astor di a 
Merchant Tailors’ National Protective Ass'n of America...... pras dre OVO EE Pilea cca oc oe UN 
Merchant Tailors’ Society... . 2... cece cece cece ew ere nn 241 5th ave. .... e. 1st Thurs, each month. 
Metal Polishers’ ; Buffers’, Platers', Brass Molders’ and 

Brass Workers’ International Union of North America..... 25 3d BVOC aca WEE USES 
Middle States Freight Associati0N........cooooooom omo mo.» 143 Liberty St......l............... E eal, ERU 
Middle States Shoe Wholesalers’ Associati0D..............».. TOT Duane A EE 
Midwives’ Mutual Protective aia HOU: RO UR MA E «| 179 East 108th St...L..................o..ooooooooono. 
NI D Pe EE e... ........LO..csPO CT5cn.. e ra ein Cen sesleeeeeesensssseeeegesseseeeeeeee 

11 ealers' ssociation e... oo. .o.o ......090000000%0.0.0.0. 0.0.0... arks p Each Wednesday. 
Millers' National Federation. co re... nor. ..ne..rOe€ Cee. 9.0oo000 00000. 58 William st..... SST E E el a dis 
Millinery ‘Mercantile Association. seeeegeeeeeegeeeeeeeesee 13 Astor pl. Re PPP 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Association. E eti oa i SE EPIA PEA orco ee A AA 
Modelers' League of America. e€**«9006060060900600008000606000€609*299* 62 East 4th st. ei Lee Wea. & jst & 3d Thurs, 

each mont 

Mosaic Workers’ Union ccc c **»0600e6060066609000000*90669a89209€*9* la Wei odit 2d & 4th Wed. each month. 
Mosaic and Tile Layers' Union c" 2299 e..0000000000000000.0. 180 East 86th st. ... Each Monday. 
Municipal Engineers of the City of New York. cece d cud Tc pr WEEN E ord 
Musical Mutual Provective Union................ eee eee AO ed 4 a's Uca a a o e iac BE P 
National Association of Amalgamated Painters, Decorators l í 

and Paper Hangers of America................ eee 928 3d OVE ois ssec | ev be ob wk oa EVRAG A Re 
National Association of Automcbile Manufacturers. ......... T East 42d Slc. es EES iod 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Empire No. 36....... 110 East 125th st.. RV NE OR Wied EEN 
National Association of Manufacturers of U. S. A..... TM 170 Broadway... oler a a bx eds à 
National Association of Master Bakers................ lees. 236 8th AVC secas ssa eek Ioco rnane wath codd vs 
National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters.| 260 BrORdWay. eal sese weis Ear E se veg de 
SE eer? Ee o duas A E CA vele E ege Ve 271 Broadway......ol................ 

National Association o: ationary Engineers............... 62 East 4th st.....|2d & 4th Fri each month. 
National Credit League of the Paper, Book, E 2d & 4th Fri, each month, 

Printing and Publishing TradesS......oo.ooooooco....... 130 Fulton 8t.....ol...............o.o.o.o.o.. 
National Hotel Keepers’ Association... e 5 East 42dst....l................ rio 
National Fiano Manuae ureo Ann of America... HA bui 204 ben Besos NES A KAMEN n MOM DEN 

ational Protective Association o eam ers an elpers. 3 age, 
National Retail Liquor Dealers' Association of the U. S. kee ..| 41 Beaver at... ist = oic RA DM 
National Tea Associati0N.....oooooooooommoorooPo»..o prt 100 TE EE, WEE Se 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association............ 68 Broadway. oo os slasio gs 634 osicin ve idee ed oad bese 
National Window Glass Jobbers' Association................ 260 West Broadway.|............. sese sese 
N. Y. Board of Fauny Cooks and Hotel Bakers ecc co t À n. 14 3d 8t... 55 e dcs. v.i Each Tüursday A Fags Se 
N. Y. Buyers’ Association. ......... Lee. E HERE e 640 Broadway..... |............. 
N. Y. Canal Forwarders’ Associati0N...........oo.oo.o.oo.o.o.. AL cess osse atrae pa oka pé. 
N. Y. Canal and Lake Agents Association................. . pt? Wall ste. eter eo 
"Ps y Undertakers' Associati0D......oo.oooooooooooo.. rand Uni id 
N. Y. Clothing Trace Aaaociätion . 13 Ae 2 Se ; A es à : Ge : E e ers : 
X . t SE PEDE A EE lio bana ds i St. Marks pl... |3d Wed. each month. 
N. Y. Credit Men's Association... 320 Broadway Es Dee ist Sek each month, tase kees EEN | 
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TRADE ASOCIA TIONS IN NEW YORK—Continued. 


Society. 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters “and - Joiners of inec 
Local Union No. 06... acs i eue e are asa NNN se aioe 
United Brotherhood adl "Carpenters. and Joíners of America, 
Local Union Na. 3 P A EE E 


Meeting Place. See of Meeting. 


240 East 80th st.... 
240 East 80th st. 


N. Y. Electrical A ppliance sols tion. So eis eee eee Ws DORSAL AVG ees la t dree EN ee DU VUE QU 6 
N. Y. Klees Union SUN MITES e ere Rr URS 
N. Y. Enginee:s Protective Society rS us E ace d ess sss. | 170 East 60th st.. list & 3d Sat. each month. ' 
N. Y. Furniture Wérehousemen’s Associat rl 32 East 420 3b. ve esr ce rico e 
N. Y, German Cooks and Pastry Gooks” NEEN Sere tary si 23 Cooperst...... Ist & 3d Sat, each month. 
N. X. Letter Carriers’ ud MINCE ATi cd Cru VE ....a 9. 079: 0:00:00 :00..0-009::0 009.040.409 0 ko» 
N. Y. Lumber Trade Associati0M.....ooooom....... aaa 18 Broadway... petens "n P DÉI 
N. Y. Manier Printers’ AgsOciati0D..ooooooooo..... es. | 320 Broa way.. O E EE ulis Sede E 
N. Y. Metal Trade Association.. Morro <... | 203 BroddWay....- [4 x aa ad 
N. Y. Newsdealers' and Stationers’ P. 'and B. Association. aie beers 640 Sth ave........|... d TM vites Paine ; 
N. Y. Phato-eng gravers’ Union No. Iscos vs AA 13 Chambers st....|.......... NC RR ee Pe ee S 
N. Y. Piano Manufacturers” Association......... goes era ES 27 Union SE ERC n 
N. Y. Plate Printers’ Ünion............. ooo sens. | 193 Bowery.. ..Jjad & áth Tues. each month, - 
N. Y. Protective Association, D. A. 49. Ve e RC ace d xe S 2 Readest.......|.-... E PUE US 
N. Y. Retail Bakers’ Association... 236 8th ave. ....... 2d Tues. “each month. 
N. Y. Retail Butchers' Mutual Protective Association. VA S 873 Park ive... sese on KR RUE BARS d 
N. Y. Retail Druggists’ EE 98 Forsyth st seess for. oonoo geren e enen ` ..- pp... 
N, Y. Retail Grocers’ Union, er epu. 136 East 5th ave...|............ ARP MOM greta gs oe 
N, Y. Society of Accountants and Bookkeepers. . ere «v. [1193 Broadway... ev ee cc ae cee no owe ACEN sige Wl ara ue ee 
N. Y. State Brewers’ and Maltsters’ Assaciation. .. Siebel eus E 109 East 15th Sto... E EN EE uc m 
N. Y. State Wholesale Grocers’ Association. ;....... eese ud Harrison st... [eo ooooooocooorooroomonor-o GE 
N. Y. Stereotypers' Union No. l.....ooooooooooo..... Pe Se 4 ParE-RoW. ee wow ERES XS Y NEE 
N. Y. Typographical Union No. Oia Maas ue e ops 203 East 56th st... |1st Sun. each month 
Oil Trade Association........- eese eee eere 191 Front st. ..... |n Ree dioi cass MEE 
Our Own Bartenders’ Union (K. Of Taide ue xut tee eee es 147 West 32d m [Each Wednesday, 
Painters’ Union... .......| 321 East 73d st. Each Wednesday. 
Painters' and Deco.ators' Amalgamated Society aree oae pP 154 East 54th st....| Each Monday. 
Pants Makers' Union No. 1........... IMMO e| 62 Pittst..... ... [Each quesday. 
Paper Box Makers’ Union............ esses Queda v ae Son e St. Marks pl... | Each Saturday, 
Paper Cigarette Makers’ Union.............. er! 89 Forsyth St. os. es Each Friday. 
Paper Cutters’ AssociatioN.......oooo.oooooooooooo». Kor eons 35 Frankfort St... eem eur or Se EY Rue SEN 
Paper Cutters’ OOO dax evi woe ee Sio ES RE whee KR 12 St. Marks pl.. ist € 3d Sat. each month, 
Pape.hangers' Uuion, .,,, mr. nn DRE 116 West 31st st... | Each Friday. 
Paper Makers! League of North America...... PEE EM DA Ud-dYBosver sse crea a ow CM TR A Pe sealers 
Pattern Makers’ LEN erii wb EE a degno Rete ee eek qu 61 East 4th st. rs Friday. 
Pavers’ Assembly No. 1 0,058. ee Wale eges — rre 229 East 47th st. .--(1st & 3d Sun. of each month, 
Pavers’ Assembl dar 2,822 A du e RR a o^ dë ooo DASS ANA |2d & 4th Sun. each month. 
Pawnbrokers' Association. A E 1151 3d ave......... Jst Tues. each month, 
Photo-engrave; a Date Se AE deg eet See Bech EE 184 Eldridge st. 2 Hat Mon. each month. 
Photo- -engravers' Union No-29.1. T. Uic. uei Y € 36 Beekman st. aA eque dog Peces aoa Maier cele 
Photographers' Copyright League E diea V AO ARAS wa d Re 244 Fulton D EE ee HR MAE 
Piano and Organ Workers’ International Urnion...,......... 1551.20 Afe: <2 toc wo E iso sia e O9) pre bise RE e sien 
Picture F:ame Makers’ Union................. Pat s VIE 83 Porc Bt s.s [2d A 4th Mon. each nionth, 
Pie Balers’ DIO... esp ach e ak Ron nn ee soso. | 134 7ths USA 3d Sat. each month, 
Pie Drivers’ Uni0N............ooooooommooso. ES aos 134 7th s ..|2d & 4th Sat. each month, 
Plain and Ornamented Plasterers' Association. ............- | 154 Mast B4 st....| Eac Tuesday & Thursday, 
Plasterers’ Assuciation (Master) ........... ee A 1123 Broadway EE A d au ete cma i d$ m 
Plasterer Laborers’ Union........ San eek Vu Dad ee ee 193 Bowery..... .|Every other Monday. 
Plate Printers’ Union..... Wess ACER wk cae sees aes Pewee ER eee 69 St. Marks ple. .. 12d & 4th Mon. each month. 
Practical Druggists’ League..... adoret auus — n 108 ee EENEG S eoe wan CA 
Preesmen's Union No. 5 Rd ecd dpt dar RACE Qd QA D ..| 158 3d ave..... m 3d "Wed. each month. 
Print Cutters’ cxecutive board........-.- eot soe t sn] 456 West 40th st... (lat Sun. each month. 
Progress Association Steam Fitters’ Help a ee 154 East 54th st....|Each Tuesday. 
Progressive Lodge 335 International Machinists’ ‘A sociation. . 85 East 4th st.....| Each Monday. 
Progressive Musical Union No. 1 (L, A. 4,188 K. of LO. vs 61 East 4th st. .|2d & 4th Mon. each month. 
Progressive Rolled Cigarette Makera’ Union No. 1...........- 10 Pitt ger M P og eas 
Protective Musical Union No. 1...,....... weed E CAEDE 193 2d st..... gas OE Oe sb EET RE EE Seed 
Purse Makors' Union........ URN — sad us 83 Fora ‘th pe Locos [Each Saturday. 
Railway Supply MeN.......orooooooooooooo». ASA A RR ES E AN 
Real Estate Auctioneers’ Association ota Peces el 1 Beoadwa LC KE GEES 
Retail Butchers’ Protective Association. ........ eee ee 05 past sath st. e 24 & 4th Mon. each month. 
Retail Dealers’ Protective Association............. eec] 151 5thave......- ds lola ero gale a era ets s SEENEN 
Retail Dry Goods Association...... pudo qud aou d aaa VG eR idc s s MEA REM ANE A NI AAA 
Retail Shoe Buyers' and Dealers' Ass'n of Greater N. Y...... 112 East 117th ste EULER EM s UE RE AS a t bas aU t je a e 
Roofers and Sheet Mctal Workers” A ocra OD: Vae d sao «ss |1123 Broadway..aeoeclssorcceciskecsis yapa Cua 
Safety Association of Steam Engineers..... EN — 719 3d ave..... E Each EE, 
Sail Makers' United Trade Soclety........... e ges he 117 South st..... "ppp POENIS 
Salamander Association of Boiler "Feeders Ee SE 64 Fast 4th st. Each Monday. 
Scandinavian Bricklayers' UNIO) A e reza "sis re ie 64 East 4th st.. .ee lst & 3d Thurs. each month, 
Sheep Butchers’ Unien... eq Rx se] 456 West 40th Stora ls cccccevdscgegacuwsccvscsvs "T 
Bim Painters’ Union No. 7TO0l.........oooooooooooo m n n 309 West 234 st....l1st & 9d Mon. “each month, 
Silk and Fur Hatters Finishers’ Union.......... NO POPE 193 Bowery........ 4th 1 Thurs. each month, 
Silver Finishers’ Union.................. "hero 326 East 21st st. ...|?d & 4th Fri. each month. 
Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union.......... VG PUER a dani OS ee | 64 East 4th st..,.. Each Wednesday. 
Smoking Pipe Wo: berg Union........ eese nn 64 East 4th st..... Each We Inesday. 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance.............. eee eese 9 Read übt ooh c ouais enu rete Yon fiue du ee 
Society of Architectural Iron Manufacturers..... "P 1123 Brandes VS ROADS he uci dE Kad pce — hia 
Stampers’ Union... dd eus RAW. is 64 East 4th Bk. - Each Tuesday. ` 
Steam F'itters end Helpers acci wa ad a d Meta ceste cases s es 04 4th st. sach Thursday 
Stereotypers' Union........... vies ru ad VIauau sada 184 Miata e at, t & a Wed. Ten month. 
Stewards’ Associa.ion..... "m ia rd eds 49 East 9Bth st.. 158 a4 h Tues. each month, 
Stone Masons’ Union No. 30..... 3/45 9 E RE RN 229 East 47th sto. Each W ednesday, 
Stone Trad» Association. .............. ees — PI 1123 HrondwaVv. esla ts ru CES ERNOCER Sca Vx s 
Sch ee Repair Association... 230 Water Bb ie os 3 x ra E pontes i 

wedish Tailors’ UnioN........o.ooooooooo.o.oo. DAA 12 St. Marks pl... st at. eac mont 
Tar, Felt and Waterproof Workers’ Union... 328 d Sst st... (2d & 4th Sat, each month. 
Tea Association of New York..... SUE Y Backs KRY AGER bd eut d ANO 132 Front st...... e EE CU Le Dodd are 
Textile Trade Assouation........... exei es a avec e 7g bibs, Nr KE Eet s DELIS EE 
Theatrical Mechanical Association. A PEE A 300 Sth a A 1st Sun, each month, 
Theatrical Protective Union No. 1............... EE 42 West 30th at.» Seed a xa a a ER oW es RIEN PES 
Tile Grate and Mantel Association (Masters). ...............|1195 BAN. MEAE EE da 
Triangle e..... CEE E E E e@eeveaneene €*e609060606092090602€0092920296292€6299»299 999 ** ast b st... [44h Pri each manth. 
Truck Owners........ eere DT EE SCH West 23d A MOn: each month. 
Typefounders. Protective Union. ane senio yu Pearlst....... |2d. Fri. each month, 

Typographical Union No. NH. git Fast 4th st..... Last Sun. each month, 

Union Label Agitation Association. .......... Ed 184 Eldridge st.: | Each Tuesday. 
Union Ticket Brokers’ Association of the o Ee 491 Broadway.. A e m Vids Ge 
United Bootblacks' P-otective League................ tortue. 3199 Baxter BE. volup a xcti uA goi EDU ai rera RR ara cC 
United Brewers’ AssociatioD....«.oooomooooooncoocr orar... 193 Bowery........ ist & 3d Sun. each ds 


Each Wednesday. 
. , A Each Tuesday. 


o ETE 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK—Continued. | 
So A a E, o O a = Meeting Place. Frequency of Meeting, ` 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


Local Union No, Matt, ENKER RE KEE n EC e. 180 East 86th st... | Each Tuesday. 
United Brotherhood .of Carpenters: and Joiners of America, 
U Local Union Ne. 418. . Paso "S ae c nius a xd 4113 3d ave........ Md suy pO 

nite rotherhoo arpen ers. an Oiners 0 merica, 
al Union No. 5 sis ROC PHAR es 206 East 86th st....| Each Tuesday. 

United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers’ Union No. 1........... 8 1stave........ Each Friday at 8, 
United Building Trades (Masters). SE dee o WAY 6.6 e het ee teed pas 
United Carriage ánd Wagon Makers’ Union... 325 East 73d st. 2d € 4th Sun. each month, 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Packers...... —— C—X MÀ 98 Forsyth st..... Each Saturday, 
United Confectioners’ Guard........ a a 69 St. Marks pl... |2d. Wed, each month. 
United Diamond Workers” p. diea sequi v Quee e ANTE Nie 64 East 4th st.... |1st Mon. each mouth. 
United Engineers (Stationery)....... AAA WE 64 East 4th st.... |lst & 3d Sat. each month. 
United Garment Workers o eee Mec e P d Ee 116 Bible Housé... 1e...» tara is ira iv Penta ds 
United Hebrew Uradeg, eee esee n 120 Clinton St..... |........ EEN 
United Housesmiths' and Milpenené 8 Union............ ... | 147 West 32d st. EEN 
United Machinists” Progressive Union No. 885...........e s | 85 East 4th st..... | Bach Monday. 
United Neckwear Cutters’ Uni0M.........o»oooooooo.o.oooo.o. 30 Ist st......... 2d & 4th W ed. each month. 
United National Post Office Clerks’ Association... Pe xdg Rx na ea i : 
United Portable Hoisting Engineers........o.o.oooo.oom.... ... | 170 East 80th 'st.. "Each Saturday. 4 
United Real Estate Owners’ Association. O AI 155 East 58th st. 2d & 4th Taes each month. 
U. S. Brewers’ Association.. .......ssssssee edel 100 Fast 15th Sty velan Eu dE 
U. S. Hund Masters' and Pilots' Association. e Ee co 17 Park Row..... Se ee e Se Ee 
ü. 8. per Expo: ¿t Association. eO. we T E 192 Nassa dia eure rr Uo 
United ent Work Coopers” Union......-... ES 64 East 4th st..... 3d Fri, each month. 
United Trades Association........... cese nn PAREN 90 West Broadway.].......... cece cece cc en SCH 
United Trade Society of Journeymen Sail Makers... 00000, , 117 Bouth st. ...... 4th Thurs. each month. 
United Wood Carver8B...........o... Vavssovevevessss] 229 East 33d st.. Each Friday. 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North Ámerica......... 231 East 33d st. 2d € Ath Tues. each month, 
Vest Makers’ Union NO. 1l......ooooooonoocoocormm mh 257 East Houston 'st Each Friday. 
White Rats of AMEericdA........ooooooo ooo.» aio 1453 Broad WAY: oil es a EVA 
White Stone Association (Marble Polishers) sige ores A 147 West 32d st....| Each Tuesday. 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of New York and vicinity..... 6.Harrionst.... [Saa 294r AUD Tq iX EL 
Wholesale Paper Trade Associati0D.....ooooooooooomooooo.. 820 Broadway......[.....oooooooo.o... MUR Pd RA: 
Wine and Spirit Traders’ Society of the United States... 34 Beaver S A A ie Ceo Nr TUI 
Wholesale Liquor and Beer Dealers’ Ass’n of N. Y. county....| 41 Beaverst......]|].............eeeee eee SL. 
Wholesale pun ior and Beer Dealers’ Ass'n ot SIALE of N. . 41 Beaverst...... esee m cd Cares ` 
Wi.e and Grill Workers’ Union......... a eU edi 193 Bowery........ Each Thursday. 
Women's Licensed Hmbalmers’ Association. EECH 881 6th ave. FE SEO NIMMT CAE ERN VO e VE P VH 
Pa da E E i aa cP doc c FA A EE AAA DI E RE E RR 





A EE Ee, 
Actuarial Society of AMeriCa. ee ges Mere tase e d oe mea John Tatlock........ : 32 Nassau st 
American Asiatic Association. ....... Rada acad ET BOO. o d 19 Beaver st. 
American Association of Allied Art8............ sese sss. Mrs, Thos. H. Neilson. . OU in East 42d st, 
Amcrican Chemical Society (N. Y. Section)........ MEME Francis D, Dodge .. .1187 Water st. 
Ame ican Oopsi ight League. .......... A EE 2. |Robert W. Johnson, - .. 1.33 East 17th st, 
American Ethnological Society...... RUE RUE YE PON A ice pati V D Livingston Farrand........|Central Pk. W. c. W. 77th. 
American Fine Arts Society. .... MN MUN E URL ore . |215 West 57th st. 
American Geographical Society. ..ooooooooooooommomo o... o JÁnton A. Raveñ.......... 15 West 51st st. 
Amcrican Historical proton. Mia pce ds RACE ere ee .|Howard Clark........... . 1130 Fulton st, 
American Institute of ArchitectS......... LU PR daret gae (e {Glenn Brown............. 160 Fifth ave. 
American Institute of Architects (N. Y. hapten) sa rx s Sa qi Wm. A. Doring........... 25 West 83d st. 
American Institute of CivitS....ioomopooorooooooporonro»o»o. "sores a oaa roce wrote QU TR a 102 Fulton st. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineete. ............-:(,, [Ralph W. Pope........... 95 Liberty st, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. VERD RPM s». [Rossiter W. Bay mond..... 99 John st. 
American Institute of Social Service. AA e Up c oa (o. [Edwin A. McAlpin, Jr..... 287 Fourth ave, 
American Jewish Historical Society........... rr rie be ee Max J. Kohler........... 115 Fast 71st st. 
American Mathematical Society..... one EL irae $4 pos EX ee ack Frank N. Cole............ 501 West 11 dr st. 
American Microscopical Society... e Dagar G, Masan.......... Bellevue Hospital. 
American Numismatic and Archeological Society. sco c s J. Knott Olyphant COP 1271 Broadway. 
American Ornithological Union.........«..c.-co AE ne e ld On H, Sàge.......:.... [Oentral Pk. Ww. c. W. 77th. 
American Psychological ARCA On «ecl sale m RES Livingston Farrand....... Jolumbia. ce Per: 
American Social Science Associati0M....o..oooooooooooooooo» Fred 8. Root........... 59 Wa 
American Soclety of Civil Engineers. .....o.oooommmoomooo.» ..|Ohas. W. Hunt........... .|290 Wen Sith st. 
American Society of Landscape Archi tects. PE ETE E SEENE .*[Geo. F. Pentecost, Jr..... 1156 Fifth ave, 
Ame.ican Association of Mechanical Engineer$.............. F:ed R, Hutton........ pi w West 31st st. 
American Water Color Society........... P T Will S. Robinson's Sanne IW. 109th st. n, Amstd' m av, 
American-Irish Historical Society, NN le "C MEHR VR Rd s a i eu. aq Zap 36 Wall st. 
Anti-Vaccination Society of Ame: ica......- e s nO. [Frank D. Blue...........|120 Lexington av», 
Archeeological Society O t America (N. X. Branch). EE N. G. Melena A 116 West 59th st. 
Architectural Leaygue......o.o..ooo.o o. AA EAN OS Frank E Wallis... ....... 215 West 57th at. 
Art Students’ League. ............ eere rcd RITUUM ER 215 West 57th st. 
Associated Architects of America......... A O sar Edwin C. Mason.......... 220 Broadway. 
Audubon Socicty of the State of New York.......... ie Se ave a Emma H, Lockwood...... EE ral Pk. Ws o W. TTth. 
Authors’ AlÍRNCO,....toooooooooporonspmorrsss.» RR REA od Perro rro rr urra i 
Electrical Section uf the American Institute. ee ee ee ee re J. T, “Taylor. 969.0. ..1020..RDA)—) 2L or. o» 20 West d st. 
Emile Pedagogical Socletg.................. Wai uere s v d ue .«.«.|Emanuel Wahl........... 155 East 68th at. 
:mpire State Historical Society. . xx decia v e E T RE Edwin J. Des Moineau.... |154 Nassau st 
Empire State Philatelic Society............... 4 eee ete eee Abraham Herbst..........1106 East 111th at. 
Geological and Mineralogical Section of New York Academy 

of Science. eu eee err rng esos oso |E O, Hoyeyo. os... ls... [Columbia University, 
Horticultural Section of American Institüte. SA o o [Leonard Barron.......... 19 West 44th st, 
Horticultural Societ ty of New York....... ÓN Wir s Leonard Barron......... 136 Liberty at. 
International Biblio hie Society, a OA eO [Joseph Graham........... 135 Fiith ave. 
Manhattan Philatelical Society........... Pa a du SM usce ed E Tur Ka EE 351 Fourth ave. 
Manuscript Socíéty of New York. . AR ee J. Hazard Wilson......... 6 East 23d st. 
Medico-Legal Sóciety............... ada Nu S d "E Sam. B. Thotiias....... ...| 39 Broadway. 
Munici Du Art Bociety.. €*e«06(060600692«66$09066(29292859525292689€0622926 William S. Crandall....... 37 West B4t st 
Musical Art Soclety......oooommo..... EEN Miss Laure J. Post.......».| 24 Fast 834 st. 
National Philatelical Society. . See ep ep eeeee Ss éeebe bp eegeeeeee J. W. George ...... .. ...p0 170 William st. 4 
Neen! Sculpture Society......... 9... eere Tol William Herbert...... oo. (215 West 57th st. 
N. Y. Chapter of ans American Institute of Árchitects....... PT enn n n s 215 West 57th st. 
N. Y. Electrical Bcciety......... ceeccccceecs I EPOR George H. Guy. ELE 114 Liberty st. 
N. Y Entomologicai Society..... eccccshueccccecse |H. G. Barber............« Central Pk e W. 11th 
N. Y. Genealogical and Biographical Society EE NUM Ho enzy R, Drowne.......- 1226 est 63th 
Mme Mieten a Eor o eg eie Ree Geo. T. gtehoine, JF. D Ee 
N. Y. Microscopical Society.............. OMA Jas. H. bing, Jr....... 1 Fonrth ave, 
N. Y. Section of the American Chemical Sociely............. Francis H. Dodgs......... Water st. 

. Y. Society of Anthropology........ seen ape T Lilian M. Bausch........ 223 East 14th st. 
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ARTISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN NEW YORK-—Continued. 
Society. Secretary. Address. 

N. Y. Society of Pedagogy............ e e Ge . ¡John W. Davis..... e . |E. 85th c. Madison ave. 

Y. Zoological Society. ......... cce cce eee eem rn Madison Grant........... 11 Wall st. 
Philatelic Society...... eee eee dove re S e ete Sie a dnd WU ipa. so . |John A. Klemann. .1237 Broadway. 
Philharmonic Society .........ooooooooooomo rooms... Felix F. Leifels........... 331 West hiet st. 
Philodermic Society. omo. een .. |Mrs. John Curry.......... 62 West 89th st. 
Photographical Section of thie American Institute. wen oec John W. Bertlett......... 19 West 44th st. 
Scientific Alliance of New York..........oooooooonoomo.oo.». N. L. Brition............ N. Y. Bot. Garden, Bronx Pk 
Society of American ArtistS.........oooooomoo o». .... ........|Henry Prellnitz.......... 1215 West 57th st. 


Society of American Authors. 


DEEP eec nu |G. Grosvenor Dawe....... 


128 Broadway. 


Society of Associated Desi HOPS cd Ses OS aa ET A E 322 St, Nicholas ave. 


Society of Beaux Arts ArchitectS...........oooooooooo.o.. 


000 jor o.o nop. no e. .po nos» oo .o».o 


424 Fifth ave, 


Society of Chemical Industry................... EE H. Scheeitzer. ........... 108 West 55th st, 
Society of Decorative Alt...........oooooooo.oo.oo ERR ESTE E Marian Hagne....... 14 East 34th st. 
Society of Physiological Chemists...........ooooooooooooo.o.]s . N. Richards. .......... 437 West 69th st. 





Alumni Associations in Dew York City. 





Society. 


Alumne Association of the N. Y, Medical College and Hos- 


pital for WomeN........ooooooooooonoo». 


Alumne Association of the Woman's Law Class N. 
Universit 


Alumni Association of N. Y. University ........... 


Alumni Association of the College of Pharmacy 


Alumni Association of the College p Physicians and Surgeons. 
MODA. roce eebe Stee 


Alumni Association of the Cooper 


Alumni of Colgate University. 
Alumni of the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut. 


>.beo no. o... e... oo 


Alumne Association of the N. Y. Training School for Nurses.. 


Alumne and Students' Association of Cooper Union..... 
Alumni Association of Bowdoin College................... 
Alumni Association of Kenyon College........... eho a s 


Alumni Association of St. Francis Xavier’s College......... 


e.(09..b. ..e-..........1:10%00.... 


Alumni Association of the Eclectic Medical College.......... [Harriet C, Hinds.......... 
Alumni Association of the Ethical Cuture Schools.......... 
. donas M. Robitscher....... 
Alumni Association of the Law School of Columbia University. William T. Mason......... 
Alumni Association of the N. Y, College of Dentistry........ 


60.000.900... 


. |Arthur Brenton Cook...... 


...o. 


Secretary, Address, 





Harriet Van Buren Peckham 19 West 101st st. 


Mrs. L, C. Smith.......... West 43d st. 
. .|Miss Edith P. Thompson...|337 Washington st., Bklyn. 
..|Miss Bertha M. Boldt...... ooper Union. 
. |F. H, Dillingham......... 16 West 85th st. 
, |C. R. Ganter............. 342 Madison ave. 
William J. Graenelle...... University Heights, 
. |Richard F, Clarke, JE Ius 30 West 16th st. 
. [George J. Durr........... 115 West 68th st. 
F. R. Bailey.............. 437 West 59th at. 


Cooper Union. 
1239 East 14th st. 
. 640 Lexington ave, 
34 Stuyvesant st. 
120 Broadway. 
838 East 165th st. 
16 William st, 
3 Broad st. 
] East 39th st. 


Mrs. Wm. Noyes Shiber. . 


.|J. Ostrom Taylor.......... 
Herbert H. Gibbs 


ec... .....o 


Alumni of the University of Vermont (N. Y . Association)... es eee eene eee 
Amherst College Alumni Association........... KEV qu T pass Grosvenor H. Backus...... 32 Liberty st. 
Associate Alumnez of the Normal College. ............ «o... | Miss Lillian H. Wood...... ¡Park ave, cor. E. 68th st. 
Associate Alumni of the College of the City of New e ..../John 8, Boberts, 175 Ninth ave. 
Associate Alumni of the General Theological Seminary.. : Jena Eeller..... ns 175 Ninth ave. 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia College.............. F. P. Keppel............. Columbia University. 
Association of the Alumni of the schools of Science of | 

Columbia University........... Wa hae d Ed Pa wee ¡Frederick R, Hutton....... W. 116th st., n. Amstd'm av. 
Cheshire Academy Alumni Association..................... [Arthur Brenton Cook...... 3 Broad st. 
Dwi ight Alumni Association..... Wd es xd iu ee ¡George C. Austin.......... 192 Broadway. 
N. Y. Alumne Association of Smith Colleg e. AA ¡Miss Janet W. Roberts. .... | 13 East 24th st, 
N. Y. Alumni Association of the Hudson iver Institute...... Piron V. Tompkins........ i206 West 86th st. 
N. Y. Alumni Association of the University of Rochester.. A. Hamilton......... i357 West 20th st. 
N. Y. Association Hamilton College Alumni...... SE Ee Norton Brockway....... 28 West 127th st. 
N. Y. Association of the Alumni of Trinity College........... F. E. Haight.......... ...| 49 Leonard st. 
N. Y. Association of the Alumni and Students of Phillips 

Academy, ANGOVET A cocci ca voy cde seme dws ae Henry M. Love............ 280 Broadway. : 
N. Y. Lafayette College Alumni Associati0M................. Lewis H. Allen........... 35 Nassau st. 
Phi Beta Kappa Alumni vii. asc i2. a o Re orsa cues Jas. C. Egbert, Jr......... Columbia University. 
Rutgers Institute and College Alumne Association........... Mrs. C. Kennedy.......... 52 West 27th st. 
Union College Alumni Association. ......... ee eee eee re ewes Edgar E S. Barney.......... 36 eu) vesant at, 
U. S. Naval Academy Alumni Associati0N........o......... Harmon............ 40 Wall st. 
University of Georgia Society................. ad . . |Henry Grattan goin: ETE 30 Broad st. 
William College Alumni Association EE Ge Francis 8. Hutchim. . . 1135 Broadway. 





State Sociefies in Dew York City. 








Society. ll Becretary, — Address, 
California Society of N. Y................ aout Sie A John V. Van Eaton........ .. 213 Templo Court, 
Canadian Boclety. Zoe NEEN ae ee eden NN EE sca ee Henry C. Hunter.......... :203 Broadway. 
Chenango County Society............. cele ennt John C. Waite............ ¡530 Fifth ave. 
Chicago Society of N. Y......... POPE NC ¡Ashbel R. Elliott.......... | 68 West Broadway. 
Delaware Society. i we EN NN nhe oe AER EE ras W. H. Stayton............ | 30 Broad st. 
Delaware Valley Soclety.. i.v oqecawse ca wr uet erro ends dei RR aA n aaa 318 Washington st, 
Franklin County Society.............. eee nnn Leroy W. Hubbard........ 123 West 21st st. 
Georgia Society... diced a6 0 vs EN 64 wr POE Res sies hn David Robinson........... 229 Broadway. 
Jefferson County Society. eee Leslie C. York............ 141 Broadway. 
Maryland Society......- cesse eee nnn .|Russell B. Maichant....... 29 Broadway. 
Missouri Society of the City of N. Y..........oooooooooooo.. Burton Thompson......... 105 Chambers st. 
New England SocietY......«oeooooooooocmconcomoP cronos. ¡George Wilson............ 65 Liberty st. 
Ohio Company of AssociateS.......oooooooommmm.. nnn 2,.|Homer Lee............... Duane. 
Ohio Society. ........». oi IM Francis M. Applegate......; ¡Waldorf-Astoria. 


Pennsy Mania Society Ld os wed kn v AU IR ERA E Ru S a Roa es 


, [Barr Ferree.............. 


i814 West 53d st. 


Markets in Dew York City. 


A The following is a list of the markets in Man- 
attan: 
(Sentral. — Established 1867. Seventh 
Broadway and West Forty-seventh street. 
Centre.—Established 1817. Centre, Grand, Centre 
Market place and Broome street. 


avenue, 


Columbus.—Seventh avenue and West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth street. 
Fulton. — Established 1821. Fulton, Beekman, 


Front and South streets. 
Fulton Fish (wholesale) —East side of South 
street, between Fulton and Beekman streets. 
Gansevoort.—W ashington, Gansevoort, West and 
Little West Twelfth streets. Used by farmers in 
sale of vegetables from wagons. 


Harlem.—First avenue, East One Hundred and 
Second and One {Hundred and Third streets and 
Avenue A. ‘Market gardeners sell from wagons. 

Jefferson.—Established 1832-8. Sixth avenue, 
Greenwich avenue and West Tenth street. 

Manhattan.—Eleventh avenue, West Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-fifth streets and Twelfth avenue. Wholesaling 
meats and vegetables. 

Tompkins.—Established 1828. Third avenue, East 
Sixth and Seventh streets and Hall place. 

Washington. — Established 1813. Washington, 
West, Fulton and Vesey streets. 

West Washington.—Washington and West streets 
and Thirteenth avenue, between Gansevoort and 
West Twelfth streets. 
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Churches in Greater Dew York, 





BAPTIST. 
MANHATTAN AND BROOKLY N—Continued. 

BRONX. Bushwick Avenue........ . . |Bushwick ave., c. Weirfleld, 
Abyssinian........... .|166 Waverley pl. Central on Adelphi lee e nr. Myrtle ave, 
AbyssiniaD................ 244 W. 40th. Central of Williamsbuig.. Marcy ave., cor, S, 5th. 
Alexander Avenue. T Alexander ave, Concord. nn [167 Duffield. 

MitY......o.ooooomooo... 310 W. 54th, East End. ................ |Van Sicklen av., n. Glenmore, 
Ascension........ ......... 1921 E, 160th, Emmanuel............ . [Lafayette av., c. St.James pl, 
Baptist Temple..... .......|[W,.-46th, nr. 6th ave. Euclid Avenue........... . «|Liberty ave. and Crystal. 
Beth Eden err a we s . 12471 Webster ave, Fifteenth Street........... 15th, nr. 4th ave. 

Calva eeossocsescce c e MN, 57th, nr, 6th ave. First, Canarsie............ Canarsie, 
Central..... LG A EA OR E .1220 W. 42d, First in Pierrepont......... 3d ave., cor. Schermerhorn. 
Central Park. .;........... 235 E. First. DD is eiis Lee ave. and Keap. 
Church of the Epiphany. . « . | Madison ave, cor. E. 64th. First German, E. D....... . |Montrose ave,, n. Union ave, 
Church of the Redeemer.... |144 W. 131st First German.............. Prospect ave., nr. 6th ave. 
Day Star... . |501 W. 157th. First, East New York....... Hendrix, nr. Fulton. 
Eagle Avenue.............. 921 Eagle ave. First Swedish. ....... e.o e e 513-517 Dean. 
Ebenezer Primitive...... ...|226 W. 58th. Fourth Avenue........... . |áth ave., nr. 23d, 
Emanuel (German)...... . {1151 lat ave. Greene Avenue........... . [Greene ave., nr. Lewis. 
Emanuel................. 47 Suffolk. Greenwood.......... eere 7th ave. and 6th. 
Emmanuel..... REIR | White Plains rd., Wmsbdge. ||Holy Trinity............. . [Ormond pl., c. Jefferson ave, 
Fifth Avenue. .... ere a im 6 W. 46th. Hanson Place.............. Hanson pl.& S. Portland ave. 
First Broadway............ Cor. W, 79th, Lefferts Park.............. 69th an S ave. 
First German............. 336 E. 14t Lenox Road............... Lenox rd. and Nostrand ave. 
First German of Harlem.... |220 E. 118th, Marcy Avenue............. Putnam and Marcy ave. 
First Swedish............. E. 55th. Alemorial..o 626295 vox 8th ave. and 16th. 
Harlem........... DEDE 215 E. 123d. Ocean Hill... cence eee Rockaway ave., cor. Somers, 
Hope........ iE ad e ea eg B'way, cor. W. 104th. PIE... EE Patchen ave., c. McDonough. 
Judson Memorial.......... Wash'ton sq., c. Thompson. Redeemer............... es Ave. C and E. 18th. 
Lexington Avenue....... «+ «| Lex, ave., cor. E. 111th. Sixth Avenue.............. 6th ave., cor. Lincoln pl. 
Madison Avenue........... Madison .ave., cor, E, 31st. Second Swedish........... . |Ralph av. bet. Dean& Bergen. 
Mariners’ Temple.......... 12 Oliver. Second German............ Evergreen ave, & Woodbine. 
Morning Star Mission for Sheepshead Bay............ E. 15th, Sheepshead Bay. 
the Chinese People, Men's Strong Place.............. Strong pl., cor. Degraw. 
Missi00................. 17 Doyers. Sumner Avenue............ Sumner ave., cor. Decatur, 
Mt, Cll... ese rn 122 E. 126th. Trinity i sii Se SSSR Greene ave., cor, Patchen, 
Mt. MorriS................ 9th ave., nr. 126th. Tabernacle................ Clinton and 3d pl. 
Mt. Oliveti. o Rr 161 W. 53d. Union Church............. Noble st, 
Mount Pleasant........... 165 Courtlandt ave. Washington Avenue..... .. [Washington ave., cor. Gates, 
North 665-0 eg eas 234 W. 11th. W'msburg Jewish Mission, 626 Broadway. 
PUSH Qe ebuwesxz iu sesi Boston rd., nr. Vyse ave, West End............ s iin h, nr. 3d ave, 
Riverside........oo.ooo.o.o... W. 92d, cor. Amsterdam ave, ||Windsor. .... a... es.ees . » [Greenwood ave., cor, E, 7th. 
St. Paul. ooo aos . 1158 W. 29th. QUEENS. 
Second Avenue............ 166 2d ave. East Avenue........... . +. . 18th and East ave, 
Second German.......... ..|407 W. 43d. Ebenezer.............. .. . .|Flushing. 
Sharon.......... ewe eg 2 E 84th. Elmhurst............... .. [Whitney ave., cor. 3d, 
Shiloh.........o.oo..o...o» 127, nr. Lawrence, FirSt............... «+.» [Flushing. 
Sixteenth..... AA Sen 35 1 BOISE C. 2E x3 waa aes . |Grove, n, Flushing av., Jam, 
Third German..... eee... 1125-1127 Fulton ave. First sssini essa Meer Long Tatang City. 
Tremont. NEEN EE SEN 1815 Washington ave. Bir... —€——— Woodsi 
Union Bap. Colored Mission. |136 W. 30th, Richmond Hill............ Elm E Fúlton, Richm'd Hill. 
Washington Heights....... -|Convent ave., cor. W. 145th. ||St. Stephen's (Colored)..... |Camelia, nr, Hopkins ave, 
West Thirty- third Street. ... |327 W. 33d. Shiloh (Colored)...;........ |Jamaica. 
Didi Aere RE TII 203 W. 49th. Union Course. ERR .|1st & Shaw av., Union Co'rse. 
Wyckoff Avenue... Wyckoff ave., Evergreen, 
BROOKLYN. ) RICHMOND. : 
Ainslie Street. ............- Ainslie, nr. Graham ave. Piura o Ig Hamilton & Westervelt ave., 
Bedford Avenue............ Bedford ave., nr. Willoughby. New Brighton. 
Bedford Heights........... Bergen, cor. Rogers ave. Mariner's Harbor.......... Union ave., Mariner’s H'bor, 
Berean.........o..o.ooo.».. Bergen, nr. Rochester ave, A ht tro Port Richmond. . 
Bethany............o.....o. Vanderbilt ave., c. Atlantic. ||[South.................... Main st,, Tottenville. 
Borough Patk..... a eins 48th, cor, 13th ave, St. Philip’ s (Colored)...... Elm st., Port Richmond. 
CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC. 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 
Centrale. s... or E eens (417 W. 57th. i| Harlem (German).......... 1200 W. 114th. 
CHURCH OF CHRIST (SCIENTIST). 
MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN. 
RONX. First Church of Christ. ..... 404 CRAT ave. 
FS. iura E E VES Central Park W., c. 96th. Second Church of Christ.... |Par , n. Nostrand ave. 
Second... eso hm x ew Central Park W., c. 68th. Third Church of Christ...... 199 KR, pl. 
i id) BEE ote n ed Se W. 126th. Immanuel (C. S. Evan.)..... 271 Macon. 
Fourth.......oooooooooso. W. 82d, near Broadway. RICHMOND. ] 
Fifth. eo oe e ceo vitre 624 Madison ave. First Church of Christ...... Port Richmond. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
MANHATTAN AND BROOKLY N—Continucd. 

BRONX. Church of the Pilgrims...... Henry, cor. Remsen. 
Bedford Park......... .|Bainbridge av., cor. E. 201s, Clinton Avenue............ Clinton, cor. Lafayette ave. 
Bethany......... ...... [10th SETS near Flatbush........... mno Ave. D and 18th. 

Broadway Tabernacle. "P 119 W. 40th. Iglesia Hispano-Americana.. McDonough and Tompkins. 
Camp Memorial............ i Christin Immanuel.......... eee Decatur, bet. Patchen and 
Christ... ease ecco so | E. 175th, cor. Topping. Ralph. 
First of Morrisania......... ` | Forrest ave., cor. E. 166th. Lewis Avenue............. Lewis ave., cor. Madison. 
Manhattan........... .....1B’ way, near "W. 76th, MArtense< fake x o es 40th st. and 12th ave. 
North N. AAA . .|143d, near Willis ave. Mayflower e ENN thx Jay st. and High. 
Pilgrim......... dee ....| Madison ave., cor. E. 121st. SE e Ee 1584 Fulton. 
Port Morris....... Kara es 1898 E. 135th. — — .  |[ParkK...s.ss e» n AR 7th st.. near 6th ave. 
Smyrna (Welsh)......... .. 1206 E. 11th. Park Avenue Branch....... Park ave., cor. Marcy. 
Trinity. te koe nS ties s e . |Washington ave, n, E. 176th. ||Parkville.................. Franklin ave. and E. 5th st, 
BROOKLYN. Pilgrim Chapel............ Henry, cor. Degraw. 
Atlantic Avenue Chapel..... Grand ave., cor.. Atlantic. Pilgrim Swed'h Ev'ngel..... 413-415 Atlantic ave. 
Beecher Memorial......... -| Herkimer st,,n. Rockaway av. ||Plymouth................. Orange st., near Hicks. 
Bethel... oo. Be NNN eens 15 Hicks. Plymouth of Canarsie....... Rockaway ave. & Baisleys la. 
Bethesda......:.......... Ralph ave., cor. Chauncey st, ||Puritan............. ..... Lafayette ave., cor. Marcy. 
Bushwick Avenue MURIS Bushwick ave., cor. Cornelia. ||Rockaway Avenue.......... Rockaway ave., n. Blake. 
Contraloria osas. io Hancock st., n. Bedford ave. lSouth...............«..... 


Court st., cor. President. 
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CHURCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK--CONGREGATION AL—Continued. 


BREAD: UODHBHEd: 
South Chapel............ 
Swedish Evang. Mis'n Ch... 
Tompkins Avenue......... 
Willoughby Avenue Chapel.. 
United. e... bo.o...o.. e... ro. oo 


UEENS. 
Brooklyn Hills............. Wyckoff ave., B’klyn Hills. 
MANHATTAN AND 
BRONX. 
First. 969.600.000. 00006060 ee eege 323 Ww. 56th. 
e AAA E. 169th, n. Franklin ave. 
Lenox Avenue Union....... 41 W. 119th. 


MANHATTAN, AND 


First Ch. or RONX 'Ass’n. 


.|118 4th place. 
330 55th. 

. 'Tompkirís av.,c. McDonough. 
Willoughby ave., n. Grand. 
Lee ave., cor. Hooper. 


QUEEN S—Continued. 


Bir8U s us nr oc Dus rc Dunton. 
A D Rx Brown ave. and Lincoln, 
Flushing. 
Piti Tm .|Reckiway Beach Boulevard 
À and Academy ave. 
UNION ved Richmond Hill. 
Woodhaven First........... Woodhaven. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


. |214 W. 35th. 


Second Ch. of Evang. Ass' h.. 424 W. 55th. 


Dingeldein Memo”l (Ger.). 


BROOKLYN. 
Evàngelical Salems M 
Emanuel.. 
German People’ s Church.. 
Harrison Avenue.......... A 
Bt, Paul 8s ico rn e 
AC DEET eee rrr 
Zion Evangelical........... 


. 1429 E. 77th. 


BROOKLYN 


EVANGELICAL, 


GERMAN EVANGELIC ASSOCIATION. 


1198-1202 Jefferson ave. 
400 Melrose. 
.| T hroop ave., near Myrtle. 
Harrison ave., n. Middleton. 
.|541-543 Leonard. 
Liberty ave., near Wyona. 
Cypress ave. and Himrod. 


First Church of Christ...... Sterling pl., n. Tth ave, . 
Second Church of Christ.... |Humboidt st., n, Nussáu avé, 
MAN. AND BRONX-— Cont, 
German Evang. Zion....... 171 W. 40th. 
Immanuel Swedish) 225300 E. 119th st. 
St. Paul'S................. 159 E. 112th. 
Swedish Bethesda.......... 321 E. . 50th. 
QUEENS. 
Emanuel............... SNP Bigelow place and B' way, 
Union Grand aT: i 
PECES rand ave oria. 
RICHMOND. = WE 
West Union S8. S.......... . |Shore rd., Kreischerville. 





MANH: ATTAN AND 


X. 
Abtaham Anshie Balginin.. 
Acudat Achim Mesoda Lovon, 
Adas Jacob Anshei Slábodke.. 


Adath Isráel............... i 


Adath Jeschurun........... 

e EE 

Adereth . 

Agudas Achim. 

E ere Achim Anshei Kur- 
E dara be XR 

Agudas Achim Anshe Wizna. 

andes Chawe.-rim,....... 

4 deudas. Bnei Kades Ant 


DISHOCK vg ask ees 
Agudath, Achim ""Anshei 

Bwenzianx . 
Agudat Achim M. Krakau.. 
A SEI A Jeshotim...... 

av Shotom Anshei Tsharne. 
aber Achim Brisk Daltis, 
durs Achün Anschei Nin- 
A ath Abraham Bnei Kolo.. 
Ahavath Achim Anshei To- 

mashower Pietrikow....... 
Ahavath Israel Anshai Osda. 
ira Sholom Anshei Wi- 


Ahavath Tzedek Anshei Tim- 


kowich. 
Ahavath Zedek Baal Lebe- 
dowe....... 
Ahawas Gerim.. ‘ 


Ahawath ` Achim "Andie 

Bailsk. AN ...(bh0.....00. boe... 
Ahawath Chesed. . MAREA 
Ahawath Schlomo.. Vies ule. ee A 
Ahawath Thora............ 
os Achim SO 


Am a em Anshe 
Borbtka........... aa 
Ansche Perelaslow......... 
Ansché Sfar oe ée ée po ée ée pe ée e 
Ansey Zembrova........ Vus 
Anshe Chesed. 
Anshe Czenstochauer ha- 
sam Sopher..... 
Anshe Léchevitz.. PE 
Anshe Radashkowitz....... 
Anshe Telz. 
An:hei Chesed Bial Lstoker.. 


rócoe.rn..o 


Anshei Jurberig....:i..:.... 
Anshei Robt. " 
Anshei Wilkomir ' Bons of 
Aaron CongZ......i.... i es 
Ansze Wo:kov isk. eres. SC 





58 Orchard. 


135 E. 29th, 
¡9 


i . 


175 Eldridge. 
243 Division. 
125 Ridge. 


20 Orchard, 
91 Suffolk, 
89 Suffolk. 
54 Pitt, 

115 E. 86th. 
56 Orchard. 
62 Attorney. 


.170 Columbia, 
152 De:ancey. 


414 Grand, 


136 Orchard. 


92 Hester, 
92 Clinton, 
,|92 Rutgers. 


245 Division, 
48 Orchard. 


117 Ludlow. . 
652 Lexington ave, 
140 Columbia, 

103 E. Broadway. 


177 East Broadway. 


93 Attorney, 
.|118 Ridge. 


251 Rivington. 
86 Forsyth. 

99 Attorney. 
280 Division, 


1162 E, 112th, 


8 Clinton 
229 Division. 


11 Suffolk, 


.|229 Division, 

82 Orchard, 

i .Forsyth. 
115 Hester, 


26 Orchard. 
136 Henry. 


MAN. AND BRONX—Cont, 
Ateres Jehuda Zor Stretin... 
Atereth Israel. 
Ateris 2^ Cicas: 
Bate ADAM cue iesu: 
Beis Akns 
Bessntablor United. 
Anschel Sfa Bue 
Bet Hamidrash Hagodol z: 
Beth Hamedrash Hagodol.. 
Beth Hamedrash Shaarei To- 
Beth Hamedrosh "Hagodol 
Desfardim..... Tn 
Beth Israel........... 
Beth Israel Bikur Choim. ; 
pern Israel Hasydimde to- 


e... .. ........o..... ... 


cooopossr oo... 


ec... .<..«<.9<0000t0.. 


Bidets: Ada ` Jescho- 
TOM seid Ghee ba rurali 
Biet  Hamederesch Ruschon 


€ e 6 » 9 e e à € €& * 6 9 6 e» * * * e * ^ 


251 Delancey. 
23 E. 82d. 
347 E. 121st. 


.[200 E, Broadway. 


20 Forsyth. 
TT Essex. 
.110 Willett. 
164 Norfolk, 
80 Forsyth, 
1 Suffo) KLS 
ME W.8 
E. 72d, n inci ave. 
Ur Ludlow 
176 E. 106th, 
Sth ave., cor. E. 76th, 
238 Broome. 
208 Madison. 


81 Columbia. 


leni. ioa es veu we 11 Suffolk. 
Bnai Israel..... MAP 225 E. 79th. 
Bnai Jeshurun............. | Madison ave., cor. E. 65th. 
Bnai PeyStT..oommoooroo... ¡816 E. 4th. 
nee SholoM....ooooooo.o... 630 5th. 
nei Ameth Mariampoler....|44 E. Broadway. 
Bnei Chaim Abraham Anshe , 
Smargon.....essssses... 85 Norfolk. 
Bnei Chaim Machne.Rub:n...|87 Ridge. 
Rnei Emeth Anshei ale. . [23 Hester. 
Bnei Isaac Anschei Ropezyc, |71 Ridge. 
Bnei Israel Anshe Zurow 62 Pitt. 
Bee E s Anshei Ple- 
Kd SEN UN 11 Hester, 
Bnei a acob Izehok Anschei- S 
DK, zs EN RL ger E Med 120 Columbia, 
Bnei Jacob Josef... 93 Attorney. 
Bnei Josef Anshe Rymanow. .1141 Ridge. ` 


Bnej Les Ahawath Israel. 
Bnei bby Samuèl Meha- 


Bud. RADDAD Odia v9 ees 
Bnei Reh ër Salatiter, AO 
Bnei Sh:omah Anshei Seimel. 
Bney Benjamifi..... MV PA 
Bney Menasche.,:.......... 
Bny Arie Ahshe Krasnepolé. 

Boci Jacob Anschei Brzezan. 

Brith Ttzckok Anshei Chodo- 


Brith Bolam..... EE 
Brothers of Brodno. a e 
Chaari Zedek..... 


Chai Adam Anshel "Minsk... i 
Chavre Avas Achun Atishe 
.Wolp Unihost EREEREER 
Chebra Anthei Zitomir and 

WON sci sais y rus 


JS Avenue D, 


52 Willett. 

98 Clinton, 

24 Chrystie, 

412 Grand, > 
85 Hester, 

89 Ridge.. 


.1248 Division. 
.1125 Rivington. 


110 Ridge. 
54 Pitt. 
55 Hester. 


- 138. Henry, 


89 Henry. 


.115 Ludlow. 


32 Orchard. 
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MAN. AND BRONX-—Conu; | 


Chebra  Dorshei Cochmo 


Anshei Kushin. (KREKERI D oe DK Grand, 


Chen: ah KA Torah D 


Auguet 
i M Ca IC isa 
Chevra Ahav Sholom ‘An 
shie Tsharne...o.o»rporporo 
Chevra Bani [srael,.,...... 
Chevra Neshnaes ‘Anshie 


lutz s res 
sheva Rudof Bielsa Buey 


MishnitZ.....»....o. 
Chevre Medrosh A. Maku- 
WOR A E CA 
Chevre' Mevakschei Schulom. : 
acre E Kadisho Anshe So- 
c cze Se gege 
v ‘Sheveit Achim ` ån- 
Sioni., a 
Ohera, B: vote Achem- 
WeryleM.....oo.oooo... 
Chewra Bnei Jacob Dawid.. 
Chewra Scheves uc 
Chie Odome Anshe C vier.. 
Chochmas Adam Anshey 
Lomza. 


Chochmas Adom Mplonsk. . 
Cong Anche vg QU eles 
Cong Anshe Bnei Achim..... 
Cong Anshe Ivenitz......... 
Cong Anshie Pone el. saan 
Cong Anshie Roh at In..,,... 


Cong Arshei Zager......... 
Cong D-Sfar n^ "Polen: waite 
Cong Ez Cha or a aaa 

Cong Gomel. Cho:ed......... 


Cong Lifereth osef Anschei 
Przmys of Irat A 
Cong Love of Isr rael qM 
Cong. M. Laver Chebra...... 
cong. Niskver 
Cong. EIE Shulen' Anshei 
Buaczouce....... EN 
Cong. Ohavas Ochim........ 
Cong. Shereath Israel....... 
Cong. Sons of Elias......... 
Cong. Sons of Rabbl........ 
Darech Amuno..+...».....». 
Fitz Chajm ac" 9 9 ..... 9.900 
Emuno Israel. .. po. ..0..oe. e... 
Erste Bobkrkar SUE e cedere TT 
Erste Liskover Cong. Bukir 
CholiM.......o«o.ocoso»so 


Erste VE a B'nei 
Joshia Charif,..»...»....» 
Erster BaranoWwer........... 
Erster Chodrower..... ES 
Erster Gologorak.......... 


Etz Chaim Eeer: Kantatop 
Bzrath Ach him.. ree ee 
First Alsta edter. e 
First BotoschaM......oo.o.o».». 
First B'rith Solam. 
First Brodyer B'nei B'rith.. 
First Galiz Duckler Mugan 
Abraham 
Fipt E Hungarian "Cong. 'Ohab 
First Inde endent Unterstiz- 
In ngs Farnchale Jacob....-.. 
First Linitzee........... 
First Madiner Cong. Bi "pel 
A A EEN 
First Soroki Bessarabjan.. 
First Roumanian Am. Con- 


ation.,....... $i rode 
rifat lokolore: Cong. ' An- 
2, Josh 


First Birykar "Cong. ` Anschei 
Zedeck. . ro.p...o. nr q 0.4. 00% 
Gemilas Chesed. RP 
Gmibat Ghasodim Anschei 
Mielec..... DEET 
Hand of Shoulen...... 
Independent Rabbi ` Mayer 
Pre myslane Toorora or... 
Kahal / Adath. Jeshurun...... 
Kedusrhas Levi of Bedil- 


Kehal Adash Jeshurun "An- 


shi Ja8s8e...... een aan e 
Kehilath Jeshurun.......... 
Keichow Iankew Anshe 

Kamenitzp Lita.. esise; vs 
Kelchow Iankew Anshe 

"KalmenitZ. v2... cece A 
Khal Adas Kurland........ or 
Kol Israel Ansche Poland: 
Korteginer Rubin...:.... td 


Kozsziwnica Cong. ees Wade ai 
Lahesione Ohebra....... ee 


32 Rutgers. 
.[622 5th, 


11 Ludlow, 
95 Essex. 


48 Orchard. 
238 Broome. 


209 E. Broad y, 
5 Rutgers pl, s 


.|121 Ludloy. 


114 Rivington. 


. 18 Avenue D, 

. |50 Esse 

141 “Eldridge, 
127: Ludlow, 


, |21 Ludlow, 
.61 Hester, 

65 Suffolk. 
65 Columbia, 


67 sten. 
86 Attorney, 
286 Broome, 
97 Ltdlow, 
107 E, 92d. 
237 Rivington. 


65 Columbia. 
63 Hester. 
73 Ludlow. 


62 Pitt, 
168 Pelence P 
21 St? d 


dë See 
190 Stanton. 
278 Bleecker. 
209 Madison. 
301 W. 29th. 
237 Rivington, 


77 Sheriff. 
118 Ridge. 
237 Rivington. 

64 Pitt. l 

79 Ridge. 

16 Ludlow, 

63 Hester, 


193 Second. 
Gei Forsyth. 


6 Ave. D. 
92 Clinton. 
87 Attorney. 


«1172 Norfolk. 


77 Essex. 
193 Second, 


62 Pitt. 
112 Stanton. 


91 Rivington. 
220 Second. 


128 Attorney. 
100 Cannon. 


128 Attorney. 
119 Norfolk, 


254 Delancey. 
14 Eldridge, 


17 Orchard. 


131 Hester. 
127 East 82d. 


260 Madison. 


260 Madison. 
98 Forsyth. 
22 Forsyth. 

110 Attorney, 

112 Cannon. 
83 Forsyth. 





MAN. AND bBEONX—Cont, 
a Joscher B'nei Horo- 
ENEE 66 Clinton, 

Lonas. Hazedeck Anshei So- 

akolker Seege ge Sege ee p . e.s o o Grand, 
Lubavitz Wenesin....,.....1104 Narfolk, 
Machzeky Torah Anshe Vilna 63 Orchard, 
Machziki Torah Anshar 

Sineer....... vvsveretesvl d Montgomery. 
M'Leah Sholom............|2314 Second ave. 
Masses zenjamin. Angcht 


Potheice...... ....1125 Rivington. 
Meshkan Israel ` Anshei 

Suvalk........ c.o........| 36 Chrystie. 
sibus J eshurim, íi e : i 99 Hester, 

ishmajot olus o 

and Mekarow......... de .| 91 Suffolk. 
Mogen David Ansche All- 

Schan...... eoe eos .[ 133 Hester. 


Moschzisker Chevre Gir Arie. 120 Columbia, 
Moses Montefiore Talmud 








Thora........ fag eA S AE {208 Madison. 
MEDID: c rer aes 67 East 113th, 
Nachal Ischok Anshei Kovno.| 123 Forsyth. 
Nachlass Zwee............ . |170 East 114th. 
Nichbadei Wolkovisk . .. J 87 East Broadway. 
Orach Chaim.............. 221 East 21st, 
Ostrer Once Sholem Vercir 

First Cong............. .| 77 Essex 
Peal Chedrick Anshei Elaa.. 126 Forsyth. 
Progressive Brothers of Nes- 

SD: WSs. vuv wo vor elo qe Vr" eU ere D 49 Pike. 
Reidfei Zedek Ansche Ritove. 200 Broadway. 
Reiem Ablmim........ .| 225 E. Broadway. 
Rodfei Zodek Anehe Bal- 
shovtza ............. a 199 Delance 
Rodolnh Sholom. E. 63d c. Lexington ave. 


Rost Hashon Melizer Chebra| 83 Fo:syth. 
Rumania Chebra........ 83 Forsyth. 


Sanoker Cong. ho r 
g Haaa ete ges us E mry y 25 Willett. 
chilchon ruc nsche 
Kutno........ ...... 1188 Stanton, 
Sfard Anshe Poland. . SCH Hester. ` 
Shaarai Berocho....... RE E 57th n. First ave, 


Shaarai Tephilla.,......... 


W. 82d n. Amsterdam ave, 
Shaarei Tora. 


240 Third. 


Shearith Bnai “Israel. NE .-,| 638 Sixth. 
Shearith Israel........ ...1100 Central Park. 
Sieviawa Ashai Sfard....,..4122 Ridge. 
Sokal Belg.....25. 2 ca és 110 Ridge 
Sonrei Emuna Anshei Luban.| 85 Hester. 
Stropitover Chebra _Joseph 

ajem Anshe Sfard..... . 1137 Attorney. 
Tarno ize DON Y. M. 

Association. esc. | 81 Columbia. 
Teferes Israel. ............. 102 Attorney 
Teferes Israel Gegrunded.. 133 Cannon 
Temple Emanuel........ ... |521 Fifth ave. 
Temple Israel of Harlem..... Fifth ave. c, 125th, 
Terus Snor Anshei Zolew....|414 Grand. 
Tiferes Achim Anschel Di- 

GN e dom ae 190 Delancey. 


Tiferes srael Anshei Dwinsk.| 80 Attorney. 
Tiferes Israel Anshe Ungarn. |312 Thi:d. 


Tiffereth Israel............. 126 Allen. 
Tiphereth Jerushalaym...... 101 Hester. 
Tolchiner Chebra..,........| 83 Forsyth. 
Uschuchker Chebra.........| 83 Forsyth. 
West Side Congregation. e 1201 W. 52d. 
Zera Jacob ......o 960000090090 4057 Third ave, 
Zichron EphraiM.,.......-. 163 East 67th 
Zimgrod Benjamin Wolf..... 148 Ridge. 
Zitomovr Chebra...... 2. | 83 Forsyth. 

BROOKLYN, 
Ahawath Chesed........... Lorimer and Stagg. 
Ahawath Scholom Beth Aron 98 Scholes. 
Asifas Israel...............| 25 Varet. n 
Beth El........ ———— 110 Noble, Greenpoint, 
Beth ElohiM.....ooooooo».. State n. Hoyt. 
Deth Israel..... E Bore s c. State. 
Beth Jacob.......o........-1326 l 
Bikur CholiM..eseessessees Wyona r n. "Fulton. 
B'nai Jacob............... 136 Erospect ave, 
B'nai Sholaum............. 227 Ninth 
Chebrah B'nei pnoloms. 4 1148 Var 
Emanuel........ —— :| Third ave ‘and 53d. 
Gemilath Chesed... sand ech Grate 
)Lwo lj AA EE Bedfard & Lafayette aves 
Mikro: Kodesh Ánshe Klo- 

"ETC" ees 184 MeKibbin. 

xd Sinai E PM 345 Bridge 
Ohavi SholoM.,...o........ Thatford ; n. Belmont MS 
Shaari Zedek.....o........ Stanwix s Bway & Lee. 
Sons of Israel. TR Bay 22d, b. Benson & 86th. 
Temple Beth Elohim’. Tetapan Keep n. "Division ave. 

QUEENS. ee ae ye 
Temple Israel............. .| Fairview av., Rockaway B. 

RICHMOND, 


B'nai Iesborun, eec eo 


Richmond Turpike, Tom'k'v1 





"ELO eae BETA 
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MANHATTAN AND BROOKLY N—Continued. 
BRONX. German Evangelical........ Schermerhorn, n. Court, 
Advent (Englisn)........... Broadway, cor. W. "ode Grace Evangelical........ .- |Bushwick ave. & Decatur. 
Atonement............ooo. Edgecombe ave., c. 40th, || Holy Trinity............... Cumberland, n, Lafayette av. 
Bethany (English) AI 14 Teasdale pl. Immanuel (Swedish) ........ 519 Leonard. 
PPOK E EEN ...1239 E. 62d. Incarnati0D................ 54th & Hn ave. 
Chus sscan roosa Cr ba en 406 E. 19th. Our Saviour (Danish)....... 193-195 9th. 
Christ.. vods e . 1952 W. 50th, Our Saviour (English)....... 1030 Gates ave. 
Danish Mission. . deck aus ooo 72 E, 128th. Our Saviour (Norwegian). 632-636 Henry. 
par GE ea : dEr E. ée Redeemer................. Bedford ave, & Hewes. 
SE House Chapel. . 12 Sta Reformation............... Pennsylvania av., n. Liberty. 
Epiphany (English)........ | 12 E. Bësch, ResurrectioD............... 236 President. 
Esthonian Mission: ......... [394 Broome. St. anogir s (Danish)...... . 1263 9th. 
Finnish Mission............ 15 Broadway. . . pSt James's................ 46th, near 4th ave. 
Golgotbha, eee 887 Tinton ave. St. Johannes" Bosnensis N. Jersey ave., n, Liberty. 
Grace........... Mr .1123 W. Tist. St. John’s, Van Pelt Manor. . [84th & 16th ave. 
Gustavus Adolphus. NEES 151 E, 22d, St. John's, Greenpoint..... . | Milton, near Manhattan ave, 
Harlem Swedish........... 191 E. 121st, St. JONA S... tas 283 Prospect ave. 
Hebrew Mission............ 184 Delancey. .Luke'8..... eee od x onte Washington € DeKalb aves. 
Holy Hn (English) ona Cent. Pk. W., c. W. 65th, St Mat. sy ewe ie ERE Bushwick av., op. Jefferson. 
Immanuel.. Sindh ee eiu Ret 215 St. Matthew’s.............. E. 92d, near Flatlands ave, 
Immanuel........ IIT}. 88th, c. Lexington ave. St. Matthew's (English)..... 6th ave. & 2 
Lithuanian Mission. . EAN 354 Broome. St. Matthew's (German)..... N, 5th, near ‘Driggs ave, 
Mission....... See oa bee Washington av., c. E. 176th, ||St, Paul'S................. Palmetto, c. Knickerb'k'r av. 
Norwegian Mission E 94 Market St, Paul'S............... . -. | Henry near 3d pi: 
Our Savior (English)........ W. 179th, n. Audubon ave, ||St, Paul'S................. S, 5th, cor. Rodney. 
edeemer (English)......... 228 W, 45th. S5 Paül A kn Wyona, near Glenmore ave. 
Reformation A E Weg Wilkins pl., cor. Jennings, St. Paul's (Swedish)........ 392 McDonough. 
St. James's (English)....... | Madison ave., cor. E. 73d. SE. Peter'se sicarios Bedford ave., n. DeKalb, 
St. Johh'B.....one aue xv 81 Christopher. St, Pet go vd osx E AX YS Rodney, bet. S. 2d & S. 3d. 
St, o n ce om 217 E. 119th. St. Stephen's (Eng. Ev.).....|E. 28th & Newkirk ave. 
St. John'S.................11343 Fulton ave. Salems (Danish Ev.)....... . | Prospect ave., n. 3d ave. 
t. Luke's....... E CM et Adams st. Tabor Church (Swedish)..... Asford, n. Glenmore ave. 
St. Luke's........... SA 233 W. 42d. Trinity... idc en Sard wee Harrison, c. Thompkins pl. 
St. Mark's...... TOME e... |323 6 Trinity (Norwegian)........ 27th, near Sth ave. 
St, Matthew'S............. 354 Broome. Wartburg Chapel........... Fulton, near Georgia ave, 
St. Matthew's..... PA INO PEN 626 E. 156th. jj jj.  [lZion..............- een Henry, near Clark. 
St. Paul's...... RA Bathgate ave. Zion' s Church..... ae Locust, near Grant, 
8t. Pauls. coronarias 974 E. 156th, i T'latbus 
Bt, Pauls... re as sis 3 W. 22d Zion (Swedish)..... psa 59th & 11th ave. 
St. Paul'S............o.o... 149 W. 23d. Swedish Mission............ 438 53d. 
St, Peter's....... TM .1628 E. 141st, QUEENS. 
t, Peter'8........... ... |474 Lexington ave, Christ Evangelical........ . 15th st., Woodside. 
St, Peter's. EDS teas 55 Christ (Ger Evang.)......... B'way & Ferry, Woodhaven. 
St. Stephen” ee ..... [Union ave., n. E. 165th, Emanuel Evangelical. . .| Corona, l 
Slavonic Mission..... ...... )10th, cor. À ve, d Evangelical Emmanuel. . . [Greenwood av., Richm'd Hill, 
B TER Vid e 139 Ave. Immanuel................. |21st st., bet. 7th & Sth aves., 
Try. t9 em xw .. .|164 W. 100th. Whitestone. 
Washington Heights. .......|W. 153d, near Broadway. St. J EE Winfleld....... |Grove & Prospect. 
Zion. .0... eee . 1339 E. 8åth. St. John’ e eeeeeeegege ge eege College Point. 
BROOKLYN. St. John's. IAN RR Flush ing; 
Bethlehem (Swedish)....... |3d ave, & Pacific. Trinity Evangelical. ........ ME illage. 
Bethlehem.............. . | Marion, near Reid ave. Trinity Evangelical.........|Ho 
Bethlehem (Norwegian)..... Russell, near Nassau ave, dea o eres bra Long island City. 
Calvary (English)........... . Rochester av. &Herkimer. RICHMOND. 
Christ (English) ........ . .|1084 Lafayette ave, «||Chapel.............. a... o. lOth ave., New Brighton. 
Church of the Messiah..... . |Russell, near Nassau ave, German Evangelical..... ... |106 Beach, Stapleton. 
Church of the Saviour....... 274 Knickerbocker ave. Scandinavian Zion........ .-jAve, B., Port Richmond. 
Emmanuel................ |S. 9th, near Driggs ave, St. John's. ......... eere .. |Port Richmond. 
Emmanuel........ eon, |fth, near Sth ave. St. John's Mission. ....... . » | Linoleumville. ] 
Finnish Evangelical. ESE pcd 136-140 33d. St. Paul's (Ger.-Eng. Ev.)...|Carv ave.. W. New Brighton. 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


Denominational Headquarters, 


MANHATTAN AND 
PRON =. 

Bedford Street.. ...... [28 Morton. 
Beekman Hill.............. 319 E. 50th. 
Blinn Memorial............ Lexington ave., cor. PA 103d. 
CAVA noise rea Tth ave., cor. W. 1 
Centenarv............ .....| Washington ave., rod Zoe, 
Chelsea. ............. eee 331 W. 30th, 
Chinese Mission............ 8 Mott, 
Church of the People........ 63 Park, 
Church of the Saviour....... E. 109th, near Madison ave. 
Gomel Memorial........ .../E. 76th, near 2d ave. 
DANG EENS 294 Hudson. 
Eighteenth Street........... 307 W. 18th, 
Eleventh Street Chapel 

REO ples Home Church). ori E, 11th, 
Fifty-sixth Street........:.. 440 W. 56th. 
First German............ . 148 St. Mark's pla E 
First German in the Brorx. .|Bathgate ave., nr. E, 176th, 
Five Points Mission (Old 

Brewery)................ 63 Park. 
FordhaM.................. 2100 Marion ave, 
Forsyth Street... 10 Forsyth, 
Forty-fourth a A EROS 461 W. 44th. 
Franklin Street............ 176 Franklin. 

CTMAN 66 6-050 6 hos nee e Elton ave., c. E. 158th st. 
German............ eee 346 W. 40th. 
Gospel Mission to Jews...... 80 2d. 
y NR RET 131 W. 104th. 
Sins, ER /hite Plains road, Wakefleld 

37m i x pio sau aera ers 337 E. 17th. 

Fallen non (Harlem). Pan 307 E. 112th. 
Italian Mission.........¢. "163 Park. 
Jane Deg Jur es. . [13 Jane. 
John Street. .......... 2... 144 John. 
Madison Avenue......... 650 Madison ave, 
Metropolitan Temple Parish. |58 7th ave. and 176 Franklin 
Morris Heights........... . .M Morris Heights. 


Methodist Book Concern Building, 150 Fifth avenue, 


MAN. AND BRONX—Cont, 


Mott AvenUtl....ooooo.....o.. Mott ave. 
N. Y. Ladies' Home Mission. |See Five Points Mission 
(Old Brewery). 
North N; Ya EE Willis ave., cor. E. 141st. 
Ei eek usdexa y RR WERE White Plains ave. ., Will- 
iamsbridge. 
Park Avenue............... 1037 Park ave, 
Pel Biosca so a taa E, wis st., near 2d ave, 
Perry Street... 132 Perr S 
Prospect Avenue........... 998 E. 161st. 
Rose Hill.................. 221 E. 2 
St. one Sine naar Sa whew ove W. 16th, nr. Columbus ave. 
St. James'S................ Madison ave., cor, E. 126th. 
St. John’ e (German) VA weise Fulton, Wakefleld, 
St. MATE Ss rn da W. 53d, nr. 8th ave, 
S Paul's. bisce aeu Dé di a e Ry Ls uen 544 W. End ave. 
St. Paul's (German) vici Quee e 308 E. 55th. 
St. Stephen’s............. .|Kingsbridge ave., cor. Ter- 
race View ave. 
Second Street.............. 276 2d, 
Seventh Street............. 24 Tth. 
Swedlsl- vico o ENEE AEN Lexington ave., cor. E. 52d, 
Swedi Battery M. 
UCA 2 lk ate ex W, 24th, nr. 9th ave 
Thirty- “fifth Street.......... 460 W. 35th. 
Thirty-seventh Street........ 225 E. 37th. 
Tremont........... eese E .|Washington ave., c. E, 178th 
Trinity, Main C. 1.......... 
dy uaa sa sd XXX Ta 323 E. Dis 
Twenty-fourth Street........ 359 W. 24t 
IWON verrai e alte. adr W. 48th, eas Broadway. 
Washington Heights........ ean ave., c. W. 153d. 
Washington Square. ........ 137 W. 4th. 
West Farms............... 1264 Tremont ave 
Westchester............... W. Pars road, Westchester. 
Willett Street. ............. x Wille 
DOTA WA ae aso ns P e near Katonah ave, 
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BROOKLYN. : EE 

| Andregs, «++. |Richmond, n. Etna. St. John'$........ 6 n . Sumner pl., n, Flushing av. 
Bay Ridge (Grace).......... 4th and Ovington ave. St. Paul’ : (German) P v ree E Marcy ave., c, Penn. 
Bethel Ship (Nor. and Dan.).|291-299 Carroll. SE TE e Richard and Sullivan. 
Borough Purk.......... ....|50th and 14th ave. Suuinerticid. Seeche Ee Washington and Greene aves. 
Buffalo Avenue......... wee e| Bergen and Buffalo ave. Sumner Avenue......... ee. Sumner ave., c. Van Buren, 
Bushwick Avenue........... Bushwick ave., c. Madison. Swedish Bethany.......... . | Troy ave., c. Herkimer. 

! Cropsey Avenue....... eee Cropsey ave. and Bay 35th. ||Swedish Immanuel......... .|424 Dean. 

Kalb Avenue............ DeKalb n. Franklin ave. Tabernacle............... - | Manhattan ave. and Noble. 
Eighteenth Street........... 18th n, 5th ave. Tompkins Avenue.......... Tompkins and Willoughby. 
Elime Swedish............. 47th n. 3d ave. DION So ok ey d X e «| Leonard, c. Conselyea. 

bury Memorial.......... Decatur and Lewis ave. Vanderveer Park......... .. IK. 32d and Glenwood rd. 
EpwoTth.......ooooomoo.oo.o. Bushwick, c. Dekalb ave. Warren Street... esee - .|Warren, n. Smith. 

itc PPP" . -| Manhattan ave., n. Java. Wesley. ...ooooooooomoooroos Glenmore and Atkins aves. 
First Place........oo.oo.o... 1st pl., c. Henry. Williams Avenue......... e [Williams and Atlantic aves. 
Fenimore Street........ .--.{Fenimore and Rogers ave. Windsor Terrace. ........... Glenwood and Prospect aves. 
Flatlands............ vesc Mill lane and Lincoln pl. Wyckoff Street........... , e [95-97 Wyckoff. 
Fleet Street.....ooooo ooo... 43 Fleet. York Street........oo...o.o.. York and Gold. 
Fourth Avenue.........o... . |áth ave., c. 47th. . QUEENS. 
(300dsell..... c otro Sheridan and McKinley aves. || Bayside. e .sesessoesseesen Bayside. 
Grace. E Ó Tth ave., c. St, John’s pl. ` Corona..... cutn a quA E ...|Locust st. and Sycamore 
Gravesend.......... eene Neck rd. and Van Sicklen. ave., Corona 
Greene Avenue............- Greene ave., n. Central ave, ||Elmhurst............... . Broadway and Cou 
Hanson Place.............. Hanson pl., c. St. Felix, DION. cata e ds . |8th av. and 20th, Whitestone 
WANES eita o er v Vu sees ae Monroe, c. Reid ave. Ee geheegt wens ...|Amity st., Flushing. 
Knickerbocker Avenue...... Knicke: bocker, c. Ralph. oc P . | Belmont ave., Ozone Park, 
Lenox Road. ...e.esssseesso 30 Lenox 1d. mu ——— Pn . Minnetonka ave., Hollis, 
Newman Memorial (Colored). | Herkimer and Schenectady. ||First.................... «| Morris Park. 
New York Avenue......... . |New York ave. and Dean, First German, Academy st. and Wilbur 
North Fifth Street. .........] N. 5th and Bedford ave. ave., . City. 
Nostrand Avenue.......... . |Nostrand ave., c. Quincy. Glendale... e v See . |Glendale. 
Russell Place.............. Russell pl. and Herkimer. Grace. «d dui. E Gx oe iss ..|Van Alst ave. and 11th, L. 
Ridley Memo:ial............ Lawrence, n. Ocean Parkway I. City. 
Salem, Vanderveer Park..... E. 38th and Ave. D. J Tori E Jamaica. 
Sands Street Memorial...... Henry, c. Clark. Maspeth......eee pereo ntn Maspeth, | 
Second Nor’gian and Dan....|58th and 12th ave. Middle Village............. Middle Village. 
Sheepshead Bay............ Ocean and Voorhees aves. Ridgewood Hgts. (German).. .|Ridgewood eights, 
SiMpsORs 4 eid Stee hak corso Clermont and Willoughby. Shaw Avenue........ re Pun Course, 
Sixth Avenue........o.o.o.o... 6th ave. and 8th. Springfield............ ... o | Springfield. 
South Second Street........ . 2d, n. Driggs ave. THI «6:23 ote sss n s.es. Hunter ave. and Henry, L. 
South Third............... S. 3d, n. Driggs ave. I. City, 
St. James'S......oooooooo.o. 84th, n. 20th ave. Trinity. seo an ee ewei Temple st. and The Cres- 
St. John's... v rn Bedford ave. and Wilson. cent, Astoria. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL—AFRICAN. 

MANHATTAN. ET edo ds 
Bethel. ove oxi ems 239 W. 25th. Union A. M. E. Zion........|S. 3d and Hooper. 
Little Zion..... sis Rud eas 36 E, 117th. QUEENS. . 
Metropolitan Union Am..... 230 E. 85th Allen...... ace vb Nam d E Jamaica. 
PAN ois view eae EE asa x 351 Bleecker. Bethel..... ads Douglaston. 

BROOKLYN. First Union...... a BG Astoria. f 
Bethel, A. M. E......... +. .|Schenectady ave. and Dean. ||Macedonia................. Lincoln st., Flushing, 
Bridge Street A. M. E....... 315 Bridge. RICHMOND 
Fleet Street A. M. E. Zion. ..| Fleet, n. “Myrtle ave. eee i : NEN 
St. John's A. M. E.......... Howard ave., n. Herkimer. St. Paule. 22. voy ea Tompkins av., Tompkinsville, 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL (NEWARK CONFERENCE). 

RICHMOND. RICHMOND—Coxtiued. E 

ASDUÜIY s acce nia EIOS ac amond ave, New Spriug-|¡Mt. Zio0N...........o...... Rossville. 
E SS id. Sr Se? Dra aros y 
Bloomfield Chapel.......... oom e Mark 8... «4 sanies rince's 
Dickinson Chapel OUTRE Linoleumville. St;Paulsi.... e emt . |Amboy ave., Jrrottenville, 
Bethel... ee fecerr ewes’ Amboy ave, and Church, |/Summerfield............... Mariner’s Harbor. 
Tottenville. Trillo... mosca AE . .| Richmond Terrace, W, New 
Garretson's Mission......... Garretson, i a Brighton. 
PACES 5a RE Sea E Port Richmond. Wandell Memorial Mission. . .| Concord. 
Kingsley.,....2- x rm RR Stapleton. Woodrow........ seen Rossville. 
METHODIST—FREE. 
BROOKLYN. 

BrooklyN........«..o...o... 16th, n. 4th ave. | ! 


| , | Orchard.........-... ess. .|49 Oakland. 
Firebird ela o 152 Classon. WelcoMe.......ooooooooo.. Park ave., n. N, Elliott pl. 
METHODIST PROTESTANT. 
BROUKEEN. QUEENS, 
Grace (Canarsie). GE E. 92d and Church lane. Centreville Avenue.......... Aqueduct, 
St. Pauls... scr .. Inwood. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
MANHATTAN AND MAN. AND BRONX-—Cont, 
BRONX. Christian Reformed......... Bank st. 

| Am. Mission to the Jews..... 424 Grand. Church of God............. 148 Sth ave. 
: Armenian Apostolic........ th ave., c. 2s 30th. Church of the Strangers, 
Beacon Light Rescue Min 2312 9d av Deems Memorial......... 1307 W. 57th. 
| Bethany Gospel.......... E. 1824. Cremorne Mission. ......... |104 W. 82d. 
| Broome Street Tabernacle. . PEN , 1395 Broom ^ ||DeWitt Memorial.. 280 Rivington, 

Catharine Mission..... ..| 24 Catharihe Siip. Poor of Hope Gospel Mission .|313 W. 53d, 

Children's Gospel Mission. . . 1568 11th ave. oyers Street Mission..... 117 teg 

Chinatown Midnight Mission.) 17 Doyers. Evang. Band and Mission 

Christ's Mission........ W. 21st. Work..... arras. (NEO Ny Foreigners’ Mis- 

Md s Catholic Church in sion) 2 A 

VAT, A E ere er 226 W. 5£th. First Seventh Day Baptist.. dv tore sq., c. Thompson 

Christian Israelites’ Sanctu- ¡Eree Methodist Mission..... ¿ 

| AN is da ae 108 1st. ¿Gospel Chapel............. 304 W. 30th. 
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MAN. AND BRONX——Cont, 

Gospel Tabertidcle..........|692 8th ave. 

Hand of God Mission.. 8 Stuyvesant, 

Hs Union Medical ` Mis- l 
217 È. 120th. 


Hol: end "(Greek ` Ortho- 

JE Trinity (G EI Seed ee 138 E. 27th, 
re Reformed,.......1121 7t 
Inter-Denominational....... m Sth ave. 
International Union........ Tad. ipe. Lexington ave, 
Italian Evangelical......... 385 
Japanese Mission........... f: 
Johnson Mission,.......... In SP. bath 
Mariners’ ....sooomooossss. 146 Catherine, 
McAuley's Water Street 

Login... aan [316 Water. 
Metropolitan Independe ent. ... 136 Vinst Lyceum. 
Mon of the Living Waters. E C a Jets 


ers’ Mission.. 
em (Swedenbor- 


x: . Y. a 
e erusa 
gian) -s ENER 114 E, 35th. 
Noon ay Club, iN] 34 W. 37th. 
Olivet Memoriál...........-[63 2d. 
One Hundred and Forty- 
sixth a Temperance 


iseion ‘bern AAA JE tr 
Peo le's Ta ern acle,......- 
Russian St Nicholas Church. 17 E. 97th. 


St. D Mar 
Chapel (Greek Gathol "M 
St. Paul's EE e- 
formed)... 
Salvation Army... 


83 Greenwich. 


. 1874 E, 141st. 
2 W. 14th, 14 4th ave. 


O RE 


2,061 Lexington aste 352 
W. 38th d ay 
83 and 243 E E, 1 
E. 27th, 212 


142d, cor. j2 E. 128th ave, ; 


MAN. AND Bi ONX—Cont 
Seventh Day Adventíists....: ; |Carnegie Lyceum, 
St ness M Margaret Home 

Chape eS vwd eres ase 20D We 2Tth. 
Sunshine Mission . ..o..o0.....1484 11th ave, 
Unity Congregatignal....,.. [725 6th ave. 
Volunteers of America, Na- 

tional Headquarters.......| 38 Cooper sq. W. 
West Side Noonday Prayer 

Mecting.....,.. -es i.o e| 281 Greenwich. 
Woman Union Prayer 1 Meet- 

nee e e...) 14... 267 Lenox. 
Woo "a Memorial "Chapel... .. |133 Ave. A, 
Young People's City Mis- 
219 E, 59th. 


BROOKLYN. / sp 
Christian Ch. of Evangel.... |Leonard. near Menera ole ave. 
. | Bedford ave. and Madison, 


Church of Ind. Dominion 
Emanuel Mission...........|Himrod and Central ave, 


First Free Baptist.......... Keap, cor, Marcy ave. 
Fra. of the Soul Com........ adison and Bedfoid ave, ` 
Friends (Hicksite) DEES . . |Schermerhorn, n. Boerum pl. 
Grace Gospel.......... ainbridge, n. Sarato a ave. 
Househo et Faith, Ind..... |Greene ave., n, Tompkins av. 
atter Day Saints’......... 210 Steuben. 
OTAVIAN...cccccccecece .. Lag, nr. Myrtle ave. 
Beope s Church. 2222! S Sutton, near Nassau., 
owers St. Gosp. Mis. Gh... .| Powers, near Leonard. 


452 Monroe, 

Lafayette, c. Washington àv, 
4th, cor. 56th. 

299 Pacific. 


Hawtreo Creek rd, 8 Ja- 
4th ve. “e 14th, Col. Foint, 


Prospect and Jane, L. I. Cit 
B’way, Flushing. d 


Retorme ed Pre Han: 
Soc. Friends (Orthodox)..... 

O. Brooklyn Gospel Church.. 
St. Nicholas (Greek Ort'dox). 


QUEE 
Bethel onus Tt 


Gospel Mis. Church (Ind.). 
race Chapel Society........ 











CH ociety of Friends..... : 
Abingdon squate, an nion Chap. and Bible S.. '|Land'g rd., Little Neck, 
:668 Courtlandt ave. ND, 
Slums. eevoeeveveveee ge ap d ed 112 Cherry. 23 West st., RICHMO 
532 39th and 96 Government Chapel.........| Fort Wadsworth, 
dicen mich. mmanuel Union (Ind, ares Westerleigh. 
Scandinavian Mission....... 352 E. 48th. Randall Memorial..........|Sailors Snug Harbor, New 
Sca dinavian Seamen's Mise Brighton 
SION ecce adios s ipe 94 Market. Swedish Mis., Friends As....|204 Westervelt ave., Tom>- 
Seaman' s Rest Mission. sgt ae 399 West. kinsville, 
BE MORAVIAN. 

MANHATTAN AND RICHMOND, | 
BRONX. - . Castleton Corners. ......... Richmond Turnpike, Cas:le- i 
First (English)..... PI" .1154 Lexington ave. ton Corners, .. 
Second (German)........... 636 6th. TSU oed cre woke © aera ta Wa Osgood áve., Stapleton, | 

Giffords Collegiate.......... Hillside ave., Great Kills. 
New Dotp, nennen nn e] Richmond road, New Dorp. | 
| 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
Denominational Headquarters, 156 Fifth avenue. 
MANHATTAN AND MAN. AnD BRON X —Cont, 
BRO S Second German..... «see» 1435 E. Houston. 
Adams Memorial......... ..|207 E. 30th. . ||Seventh Presbyterian Church 
Alexander Chapel.:........ |, 7 King. did E of Jesus Christ........... 138 Broome. 
Bedford Park......... so... |S. Blvd., c. Bainbridge ave; ||Spring Street..... Beer 46 Spring. 
Bethany......o........» :.. |E. 137th, n. Willis ave. Thirteenth Street RE gr '. .|145 W. 18th. S 
Caledonian......... so... ..]1840 Tth ave, Tremont. AO Washington av., E. 174th, 
A o sais er és Varese 212 W. 57th, Embed. vasa as Soe eee E. 187th, c. Lorillard pl. 
oc. Mission... 26 W. 9th. University Heights.........- University Heights. 
Christo. ninia aan 228 W. 35th, Washington Heights........ SC av., c. W, 155th. 
Church of the Covenant..... 310 E. 4 We ano eii e 225 E. 13th. 
Church of the Good Shepard. |152 W. 56th hdi A O be ee 31 Ww. 42d. 
Church of the Puritans...... 15 W. 130th West End... eos eer .. |W. 105th. n. Amsterdam av, 
Church of the Sea and Land..| 61 Henry West Farms... nn 1243 E. 180th, 
Pat el Chas EE SS gies Westminster, wEresbyterian 
manue a e ..ooonoo..... í D ure O es wen bei 
Faith ...... are e s [ood W. 48th, third Street. gg. 23d, . 
Fifth Avenue. ......... .... 16008 Sth ave. Woodstock...... s.e... |835 E. 165th. 
Fist seeren seee e ra ETE 54th & 5th Zion (German) 22222255. . 1240 E. 45th, 
First (of Throggs s Neck) GE JP. Schuyler Td. .Throggs Nk. ELYN. 
First (of Williamsbricge) . 11th, Williamsbri £é. Ainslie Street. ............. Ainslie, nr, Manhattan ave, 
First Union. ...:...::. sss ;;1147 E. 86th. Arlington Avenue." cerier: [Arlington aves, cor. Elton. 
¡a CNN 1... ,1637 West End ave, Bay Hidge.... sees cessed 81st, cor. 2d ave, 
Fourth Avenue...... do 286 4th ave, Bedford. acacia rodas Dean, cor. Nóstrand ave, 
Fourteenth.Street...:::...:|220 280 ave. . Bensonhurst....... dt hota UA 29d ave. and 83d.. | 
French Evangelical......... 126 W. 16th. ethan n A d ai GONE p RU s McDonough and Howard ave: | 
Hares cies teta an Ens . | 43 E. 125th. Central Parks IN 49th and 12th ave. | 
EE 200 E 120. A ge Deae Ci Ay. ma. q efferson ave, 
E cd eia Ras . 1308 W. 139th. Sity Park Branch........... 209 Cone 
Madison Avenue...... ..... | Madison ate., c. 73d, slasson Avenue............ Classon oe “aiid Monroe. 
Madison Square.........s+-|9 Madison are > Qin Cumberland Street.......... fun ppaiand, nr. Myrtle ave. 
Morrisania............- ... |Washingtón aya., n. 167th, ||Cuyler Chapéel..............|! | 
Morningside.......... Cou Morningside. ave, @. Läd,  ||Duryea............. eee ieee Ge, nf. Ai ntic. 
Mt. Tabor........ bond 104th. "ar EDenezer. l.c. vesdkertus 5 re icholas. | 
Mt. Washington. «s «ia. «. .|Inwood-on- 'udson. Fifth German........ PME ] 
New York... eseo’. aes ...os ae (th on 2o. 28t First. ee Pr. ee kx i 
y North.....oooooooómo.o.om.[3/4 Oth ave First German, s.a... ed SUN [^ Ne 
Park. bro ario W. 86th, c. Amsterdam ave. || Fort Hamilton Branch...... 94th and 4th-ave, | | 
Phelps Mission.........% 15 :1814. E. 35th. . [Franklin Avenue...........|F ranlin an 'e., near Myrtle, 
Riverdale....c.oooomo.oooo... Riverdal Friedenskirche....... aa Willoughby. ave., n? Ay.. 
Rutgers..... dudas v e enda W. 1o e Broadway. | {|Glenmore Avenue....... ae Glenmore ave. and Dogeher,:: - 
t: JAMES Siac ews es oe tecie ‘211 W. 32d. Grace.............+++-s--.| Stuyvesant ave., c. Jefferson. 
Greene Avenue........... . . Greene ave., near Reid, | 


| Scotch...... eese eei e ANN, 96th, c. Central Dk. w. 
A nC mec 
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CHURCHES IN GREATER NEW YORE—PRESBYTERIAN— Continued. 


"BROOKLYN-—Continued. 


. BROOKLYN——Continue ud 




















Homecrest.....ooooooooo... Avenue T and E. 15th. Twenty-fourth Street Br.....|227 24th. 
Hopkins Street............. 230 Hopkins. Westminster...... e... |Clinton, cor. Ist place. 
IMManuel. ee EN nds 1445 Flatbush ave. Wyckoff Hei Zelt Oh Chapel. sehe Harman, n. St, Nic olas ave, 
Irving Square......... . | Weirfield and Hamburg ave. 
Lafayette Avenue. Vu ese s Lafayette ave., c. S. Oxford, l|Astoria............. ee ee 4 Astoria, 
Lefferts Park.............. [13th ave. and 67th. Eglise Evan. Francaise. . . [University pl., Woodhaven. 
Memorial................ . e| Tth ave. and St. John’s place || Far Rockaway. DEE REG, Rockaway. 
Mt. Olivet......,.... ane, | Evergreen ave., c. Troutman.||First.......... eee eee d East Williamsburgh. 
Noble Street........ eere... | Noble, cor, Lorimer. RA... 9.465 ax Vds Fon and Clinton ave, 
Olivet..... cosevcecveesees (004-506 Bergen. Jamaica. 
Prospect Heights...........|8th ave. and 10th. Jamaica First German...... |Jamaica. 
Ross Street.......+0.+0..../| Ross, near Lee ave, NewtoWN...+....oroo.»....». | Elmhurst 
Second.....ooooooo....... .| Clinton, cor. Remsen. Ravenswood. Ee Boulevard, cor, . Webster 
SiloaM.....oooooooorooo».»»| Prince, near Willoughby. E ave., Ravenswood, ` 
South Third............... ¡South 3d, cor. Driggs | ave. Springfield........... un we | Springfield. 
Throop Avenue......... .|Throop ave., c, Willoughby, ||Whitestone. eene e| fth av.. c. 14th, Whitestone. 
Throop Avenue Mission..... 157-159 Thr OOP ave. Woodhaven “First. 2... e. e Woodhaven. 
PRESBYTERIAN (PRESBYTERY OF BROOKLYN). 
RICHMOND, , 

Calvary, EEN Bement and Castleton ave., || First of Staten Ialand. Stapleton. 

W, New Brighton. German Branch............ Stapleton. 











PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Diocesan House, 29 Lafayette place. 





MAN ONSE 
PRON LANE 


All Angels'. eie. W. 81st, cor. W. End ave, 


All Saints'........... eese 286 Henry. 
All Souls” Church, Memorial 

of the Rev. Henry An-, 

thon, D. D........... ... [781 Madison ave, 
Anglo-American Free Church 

of St. George the Martyrs; 22 W. 11th, 
Ascension......... s. Sete 6 5th ave. 


Ascension Memorial.........|243 W. 48d, 
Beloved Disciple. B. 89th, nr. Madison ave. 
Calvary.. .... 1273 4th ave, 
Chapel of Christ the "Consoler Bellevue Hospital. 
Ls of St, Elizabeth of 

UNBATY ............ 
Chapel of the ‘Comforter. . 8H 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd. O Island. 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd. 


(Gen. Theol Seminary).. V RAN Sq. 
Chapel of the M essiah (xx co ..|206 E. 95th. 
Christ... sus ues FEN Broadway, cor, W. T 1st. 
Christ, Riverdale. . VUL edge #| Biverdale, 
Church of the Advocate. . . | E. 181st, nr. 3d. a 
Church of the Archangel. . ¿¿. (St. Nicholas av., d "Ww. 115th. 
Church of the Holy Com-. 
fortet; v. des. ces s CNR 348 W. Houston. 
Church of the Holy aids. .1870 E. 166th. 
Church of the Mediator. ingsbridge ave. 
Church of the Redeemer. Si suene 1153 W. 186th. 
Church of the Resurrection. . .| E. 74th, n. Park ave, 
Cor iO Christi ong. of 
Tib nde hapel).. ST W. 69th. 
Du St. Esprit..... an e Y d Rex 5 E. 27th. 
E Reni Ime pani dq RV 1259 Lexington ave. 
God's Providence Mission....|330 Broome. 
Grace........ wards a ha .|800 eo War 
Grace a ee ee oe gp e gé eéëe ee eege ée eege Main, 'C. I 
Grace Chapel........ V PW 414 E. 14th. 
Grace-Emanuel........... . |212 E. 116th. 
Grace (West Farms)........ Vyse ave., n. Tremont ave, 
Heavenly Rest............ . 1651 Sth ave. 
Holy Apostles.............. 300 9th ave. 
Holy Communion...........|924 6th ave, 
Holy CFfOSS..... e ws 43 Ave. C. 
Holy Trinity of Harlem...... W. 122d, c. Lenox ave. 
Holy Trinity (in the Parish 
of St. James)............ 316 E. 88th. 
Holyrood..... Wa e dtd e een Broadway, c. W. 181st. 
Incarnation..... MON UK CAS 205 Madison ave. 
Intercessi0N.........o.o...... Broadway, c. W. 158th. 
Mission of the Prot. Epis. 
Ch. Missionary Soc, for : : 
Seamen........ ias ds 21 Coenties Slip. 
Our Saviour..... DEER ....|Foot Rutgers. ' 
Pro-Cathedral..... E MR 30 Stanton. 
St. Agnes Chapel........... W. 92d, n. Columbus afe. 
St. Ibans" "Mp" [Summit ave.. n. th. 
St. Andrew's............ D ave., c. E. 127th, 
St ANN’ S. coats wel ex rs . Ann!s ave., n, E. 140th. 
St. Ann's (for Deaf Mutes).. TW: 148th, n. Ámsterdam av. 
St. Augustine's Chapel 
(Trinity Paris)....:......|107 E. Houston. 
St. Barnabas's Chapel]. ...... 306 Mulberry. 
St. Bartholomew's...... .1348 Madison, 
St. Christopher's Cha d. EE 213 Fulton. 
St. Chrysostom's ' inity 
Parish)........o.o...... 1201 W. 39th, 
St. Clement’s bes wee ae x Us .. 1108 W. 3d. 
St. Cornelius’s........ . 1423 W. 46th. 
St. Cornelius's Chapel.. ee s Island. 
St. David'S.............. .. [842 E. 160th. 
St. Edmund’s......... eee. | Morris ave. c. E. 177th. 
St. Edward the Martyr......|12 E. 109th. 
St, George's............. . | 7 Rutherford pl. 


MAN. AND PON pon, 


t. Ignatius. . we WU eiie . |W. 87th, c. W. End ave. 
t.James'8S,..... le vv re E. "71st, c. Madison ave, 
t. James's (Fordham)...... Jerome ave., c, St. James, 
t. Jo the Pirine 
(Cathedral)..............1W. 118th, bet, Amsterdam 
and Morningside aves. 
St. J om the Evangelist.. 222 W. 11th. 
St. J 7 TI 46 Varick, 
t. prs s. poit "eri : in Convent ave,, c. W, 141st. 
uke's ape ini 
Parish)......... vacuus d 481 Hudson, 
St, Margaret's nn | 156th, c. Leggett ave. 
St. ark’ S. see e D eee E. 10th, n .2 ave, 
St. Mary the Virgin.. (een ess | Loo W. 46th. 
zh MAIS B: eer so cnn. |942 Alexander ave. 
a 


eene | Lawrence, n. Amsterdam av. 

BC Ma hews 1s W. 84th. 

t. Michael'8.............. ¡Amsterdam ave., S 99th, 

t Pauls. co oooocomo.....- Broadway, c, . Ves 3 dn 
aul's .0............E e ave as ington aV., n. 

St. Petel S..ooooooomoooo... 1342 W, 20th, h 

Bt. Peter” J..oooonorosoes.s.o Westchester aV., Westchester 


St. Philip's. mee mee qe trito PL -25th. 

St. Scot A .0..... e . 96091... GE 09: cee ave, 

st. Steph See eege gege 154 

St. Stephen? Chapel... E. 238th e Vireo ave, 

St. Thomas's....... vee Bth ave., c, W. 53d. 

San Salvatore. .............| 999 Broome. 

Jransfiguration . ee 9th. 

nity perra l| Broadway, c. Rector. 

Trinity ro... o.o.o co ......n.o.». E. 164 th, n. Boston rd, 

Trinity Chapel....... wees 115 W. 25th, 

Zion and, oe DO Ay is., ,,, 1932 W. 57th, 

Advent zs seess D D D D eee, 1 Tth ave., near Bath ave. 

Ascension..... oa t st, and Manhattan ave. 

Atonement....... ce eee st., near 5th ave, 

AIL Salis EEN th st., cor. 7th ave, 

Calvary, E. De cacas ver cos Marcy ave. and South 9th. 

rist........ eos IO, Clinton and Harrison. 

Christ Chapels coorosrro.... | Walcott and Van Brunt. ` 

Christ, E e, [Bedford ave, near Division 
ave. 

Christ Church..............;o0 ave., cor. 68th. 

Epiphany..... Sa, McDonough, cor, Tompkins, 

Good Shepard.. E wane cee McDonough, near Lewis ave. 

Grace Church........... es Hicks, near Remsen. 

Grace, E, D.. DE Conselyea, near Lorimer. 

Holy Apostles.............. Greenwood ave., near Pros- 
pect ave. 

Holy Comforter............ Debevoise, near Humboldt, 

Holy Spirit..... Re rr rare aa Pencon and 20th aves. 

Holy Cross Mission. ........ 176 St. Nicholas ave. 

Holy Trinity...... erre Clinton, cor, Montague. 

Incarnati0D......oooo.».o....[¡Gates, tee Classon and 
Franklin 

Messiah..... EEN to ave., cor, Clermont. 

Nativity. orar d Kenilworth place and Ave. F 

Our oque: co... ..... Clinton, cor. Luquer, 

Hedeemer. ...ssosesssesor. 4th ave., cor, Pacific. 

St. Albans... e o LIII, Ave. F., cor. East 94th. 

St. Andrew” Seah ek dcus eek n 50th and 4th ave. 

St. Ann's..... ER Clinton and Livingston. 

St. Augustine' Bi pu iaa Genee St. Edward, nr. Myrtle ave. 

St. Barnabas..... ¿DAA ee and Ralph aves, 

St. Bartholomew's.....,....| Pacific, near Bedford ave. 

St. Clement's..... wu i s Pennsylvania, c. Liberty ave. 

St. George's..... ecco s Marcy and Gatos ave, 

St, JaME ais St. James place and Lafay- 
ette ave, 

St. John's... ess e... | St. John's place, nr. Tth ave. 

St. Johb'S, vu ce ur maed 99th, cor. Fort Hamilton ave 

St. John's Hos. Chapel...... Atlantic ave,, eor. Albany. 

St. John's............... . e IParkville. 
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CHURCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK—PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL—Continued. 


BROOKLY N—Continued. E BROOKLY D. ued 
St. Jude B..oooooooooo.». .. 155th, near 13th ave, Transfiguration........ . .| Fulton, near Raiiroad ave, 
St. Luke's . | Clinton ave., near Fulton. Trinity. sees n nl Artington ave., cor, Schenck, 
RE t. Margaret s Chapel. . aasi Van Brunt, near President, 
xvid is ves Mis SEN near DeKalb ave, RICHMOND, 
BU Mark, E. Parkway....... Poo Pa ave. and E. Park||Ascension........... qs wes cmo pa Terrace, W. New 
righton. 
St. Martin's........... eee 293 President. Chapel of Our Father.......|Mariners' Harbor, - 
St. Mary'S...oooomoo.o....»|CIasson ave., c. Willoughby, Christ....... ee ee eco cc. [Franklin ave., cor. 2d, New 
St. MatthewWw'"S..........o.... GH ave., nr. DeKalb ave. Brighton. 
St. Matthias’s............. | E. 23d, Sheepshead Bay. Grace Chapel.............. [Richmond road, Garretsons. 
St, Michael'8........... io 217 High. Holy Comforter..........- kltingville. 
St. Michael's, E. D......... |N. Sth, near Bedford ave. St. Andrew's........ e.. oo» el Richmond, 
Bt. Paul'8.. i.e louer s Church av. and St. Paul's pl. ||St. John's......... Erde AS Clifton. 
St, Paul'S........ooooo.... | Clinton, cor. Carroll, St, Luke's......... SE Kossville, 
bt, Peter's................ |State, near Bond, St, MARY Diosas West New Brighton, 
St. Phillip's...............]|1l1th ave., cor. 80th. St, Paul's Memorial........ |Tompkinsvi:le, 
St. Stephen's.............. |Patchen ave., cor, Jefferson, ||St. Simon's........... eee. Concord. 
St. Tote D C$». ss vs «| DUshwick ave., cor. Cooper. St. Stephen's......... e | Tottenville. 
St. Timothy’s.............. Howard av., nr, Atlantic ave.||Trinity.............. "E New Dorp. 
St. Pees 8 Chapel beats eee V Dean, near Troy ave. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL (DIOCESE OF LONG ISLAND). 
. QUEENS. 
AIDA cri Montauk ave., Bayside, St. John's Chapel........... Flushing. 
All Saints'................ Lefferts ave., Morris Park. St. John'8................. Mott ave., Far Rockaway, 
All Souls' Colored Mission... bi. Camelia, Astoria, St. John's, ees ee Van Alst ave., L. I. City, 
Annunciation.............. ODE nem Webster ave., St. J OR Re iiu rea eens, 
Glendale. St Marke, Zeie se 9 avs teinway. 
Epiphany —' Vu aai are Mie Ozone Park, St, Mary's Chapel.......... Laurel Hill. . 
Grace....... NOH E Fulton st,, Jamaica, ` SG MER esse aa Van Wreck and Wyom:ng 
A uar ns MR 11th ave, and 17th, White- aves,, Dunton. 
stone. St. Matthew'S.............. Brooklyn Manor. 
Redeemer................. Crescent and Temple st, St. Paul's Chàpel.«24 ann 5th st., College Point, 
Astoria, Bt, Pauls... eva n Riker ave. and Kelly, 
Resurrection....... eR Church st., Richmond Hill. Woodside. 
St. Gabriel's............ Hollis. St. Saviour'S........oo...... Maspeth. 
St. George’s. e. . | Franklin st., Astoria. St, Stephen's Mission (Col- ; 
St. George's EE TED . | Main st.. Flushing. | red) os e hed rad xe ees Jamaica. 
St, JAMES O. oio eria Broadway and Union ave.,||St, Thomas'S............. . | Ravenswood. 
Elmhurst. Z1Onh;.22543 e Dor I ere er Douglaston. 





REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
Denominational headquarters, Reformed Church Building, 25 East Twenty-second street, 























MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN, 
BRONX Bay Ridge. see .0.000005600000000 2d ave. and 80th 
Anderson Memorial.........|E. 183d. Bethany......... enn n Clermont av., n. ‘Willoughby S 
Bloomingdale.. , Broadway, cor. W. 68th. Bushwick “Avenue P ......|Bushwick ave., cor. Himrod. 
Chapel of Divine Providence. |356 W. 44th. Church of Jesus...... e... © [64-66 Ralph ave. 
Church of the Comforter.....|E. 162d, near Morris ave. Church on the Heights. UE . |Pierrepont, near Henry, 
Collegiate. ..............s. 5th ave., cor. W. 48th. East New York...... REECH New Jersey CUP nr Fulton. 
Collegiate. Dl. IW. End ave., cor, W. 77th. Edgewood Chapel...........|54th st., and 14th ave. 
Collegiate (Marble). Vas buic aus 5th ave., cor. W. 29th. WPS oy stock ce 6 TIAE eds 7th ave. and Carroll 
Collegiate (Middle Ch.). 112 2d ave. First Church of W'msburg... | Bedford ave., cor. Clymer. 
Collegiate (Thirty-fourth ‘St. ). 307 W. 34th, Flatbush (First).......... ..|Flatbush ave. and Church 
Collegiate Church Chapels. 113 Fulton. lane. 
Collegiate Reformed Church Flatbush (S'econd)...... ....|Church and Bedford aves. 
of Harlem (First Church). . |191 E, 121st. Flatlands ee ve ees Kouwenhoven place, rear 
Collegiate Reformed Church f Flatbush ave. 
of aren (Second Church) .|267 Lenox. German-American......... . [Glenmore ave, and Crystal. 
FilSt.....o.ooooooooo..... [Kingsbridge road, near Je-.||German-Emmanuel..... .... [Graham ave., near Withers, 
rome ave, German- Oe Evan. . .|Conklin ave., Canarsie, 
Fourth (German) .. ......1410 W. 45th. Grace Chapel............ Lincoln rd. and Bedford ave. 
German Ey. Mission........ 141 E. Houston. Gravesend Neck Church. Gravesend Neck. 
German Reformed  Protes- Greenwood Heights......... 41st, near 8th ave. 
tant Dutch..... P . .[353 E. Oe Kent Street......... ea id d Kent st., nr. Manhattan ave, 
GIAll...ooooooooo oo... als e GAS Tth New Brooklyn........... P Herkimer, cor, Dewey place, 
Hamilton Grange X4 ye v qo 145th. cor Ee ave. ||New Lots........... COM Ney Lots road and Schenck 
Madison Avenue Reformed.. ‘| Madison ave,, cor. E. 57th. 
Manbhattad................ 71 Ave. B, New Utrecht.............. e 18th ; ave., near 83d, 
Melrose. ....... T Elton ave., cor. E. 156th, Ocean Hill.............. .. |Herkimer, cor, Hopkinson, 
Mott HaveN.........o..... 3d ave., cor. E. 146th. Old Bushwick............. . |Bushwick ave. and North 24d. 
Prospect Hill.............. 1153 Park ave, St. Petri German.......... , [Union ave., cor, Scholes. 
A AA IM ewe 245 Madison ave, MOULE. A CR cn .|4th ave. and 55th, 
Union (of Highbridge) . Ogden ave., near E. 168th. Twelfth Strect........... .. [12th st., near 5th ave. 
Vermilye Chapel......... .. 14.6 W. 54th. Woodlawn Chapel.......... , |Ave. M., Woodlawn. 
West Aim $c re Pw om e... e JBoston road, cor. Clover. 
REFORMED (CLASSIS OF NEW YORK). 
RICHMOND, . 2 
Brighton Heights. ..........|New Brighton. Prince's Bay......... ee. e o e| Prince's Bay. 
Huguenot CUR ete A ACTES Huguenot. St. Peter's German Evang... |Kreischerville. 
Mariners' Harbor di Sc Ss .| Mariners! Harbor. IStaten Island.............. Port Richmond. 
REFORMED EPISCOPAL. 
BROOKLYN. First NewtoWN............. B way & Union ave,, Elmh'st 
Grace.. eecccccececceesss e| Herkimer and Saratoga ave, ||German, Newtown.......... Newtown, 
Reconciliation. ..oo.......| Nostrand and Jefferson aves. German, Second.........:..[2d ave.. Astoria 
RedemptioN...:........... | Leonard and Norman ave, Hope | Chapel errr c qd Hoffman Blvd, “Winfield. 
QUEENS. | | | | | . |. | J[Quems............;. Jericho rd., Queens. 
East Williamsburgh.........|East Williamsburgh. ef. "Church of Astoria...... Remson st., Astoria, 
First..... Pr .......».[College Point, Ridgewood "—————— da Smith st.. Evergreen. 
First. ach was 100 enge f L. I. City. St Pauls...» RR tn Hermin 2 and Hillside aves.. 
Firs utes ll... on 8 amaica. amaic 
rd a E Cad Bowne ave, and Amity,|[Steinway...o..o.o.........- Ditmas ave, and Albert. 
Flushing, iISunnyside.............. ee L. I. City. 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN. 
MANHATTAN AND | EE 0000.96. eeeeeeeeseee eee al W. 39th. 
Tld.oooo.e.e..nonnnnorono sa e " 
Fist... e rr ers 123 W. 12th. Fourth...oooomoo»......»..».». 304 We 122d, 
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MANHATTAN AND MAN. AND BRONX—Cont, | 
BRONX, St. Mary’ sut sos quad e PR LITE White Plains rd., Wmsbdge. 
All Saints'........... : Madison ave,, c. E. 129th, St. Matthew' s Chapel....... 116 W. 65th, 
Annunciation B. V. Moca Oid B'way, c. W. 131st, St, Monica’s............... 409 E. 79th, 
Ascension........ eee eee W. 107th, nr, B' Y way. St, Nicholas............... 125 2d. 
ASSUMPtiON.....ooooooo o... 427 W, 49th, St. Patrick's..............- Mott, c. Prince, 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart. . |Hart's Island. St, Bamia S Cathedral...... oth ave., c. E. 50th, 
Church of Our Lady of Good. St E eom we vds 121 E. 117th, 
a oisel. M EE 236 E. 90th. qe Peter’ Ee ENEE ae Barclay, 
urch o ur ady o i ilip Neri............. nthony aves opp. E. 202d, 
dl o Carmel: qui 473 E, 115th. Br Raphaels. NP EA Wa A d Oth. pP 
shurch of Our Lady of Per- |. aymond's............. arms rd, Westchester. 
petual Help.............. 321 E. 61st, St. Rita of Cascia.......... 917 Courtlandt ave, 
Church of Our Lady of the St, Rose of Lima........... annon. 
Hoy Scapuiar of Mt. Car- St, Rose of Lima........... W. 165th, n. Amsterdam av, 
UO SENDEN OE RR CC AR 337 E. 28th, St, Stanislaus (Polish)...... 107 Tth. 
Church of St. Jean Bap- St. Stephen's.............. 149 E. 28th, 
Cl dou eei EE LISS XXE 159 E. 76th. St, Ter cisco Rutgers, c. Henry. 
Church of St. Michael. ..... 408 W. 32d. St. Thomas Aquinas..... ... 11277 Tremont ave. 
pd D t. Paul the St. Thomas the Apostle..... W. 118th, n, St. Nicholas av, 
ADOStlO...o.ooooooooo.... Columbus ave., c. W. 60th. St. Valentine'S............. Tth, Williamsbridge. 
Charen of the Blessed Sac- : St. Veronica’s.............. 153 Christopher. 
RAMON bancos us ioi W. Tist, nr. B’way, St. Vincent de Paul......... 127 W. 23d? 
Church. of the Guardian St. Vincent Ferrer.......... 871 Lexington ave. 
Angel. vv der 511 W. 23d. Transfiguration............. 25 Mott. 
Church of the Holy Cross... . [335 W. 42d, BROOKLYN. 
Church of the Holy Rosary. ..|442 E. 119th, All Sainte’ 2 ucc ke Throop ave., cor. Thornton. 
Church of the Holy Spirit... .| Burnside av., c. Aqueduct av. || Annunciation............. IN, Oth, cor. "Havemey er, 
Church of the Sacred Heart Assumption............ e... York, cor, Jay. 
Jesu... So Mie eee 447 W. 51st. Blessed Sacrament........ . .| Euclid ave. and Fulton. 
Epiphany A P 373 2d ave, Fourteen Holy Martyrs...... Central ave. and Covert. 
oly Family............... 9th, c. Ave. es Unionport, Guardian Angel............ Ocean Parkway, near Nep- 
Holy Innocents............- 126 W. 37th tune ave. 
Holy Name of Jesus......... Amsterdam ave., c. W. 96th. || Holy Cros8................ Church ave., nr. Rogers ave. 
Holy Trinity Chapel........ W. 82d, nr. Amsterdam ave, [| Holy Family. pated ee iae eines Canarsie. 
Immaculate Concept on...... 505 E. 14th, Holy Family............... 13th, near 4th ave, 
Immaculate Conception (Ger- Holy Name ‘OF Jesus. ...o..... Prospect Park West and 
MANO) coo oo 635 E. 150th, Prospect ave. 
Maronite Chapel............ 81 Washington, Holy Rosary MUS CORRER E Chauncey and Reid ave. 
Mary, Star of the East...... 1 State. Most Holy Trinity (German). {132-136 Montrose ave. 
Most Holy Redeemer........ 165 3d. Immaculate Conception..... Leonard and Maujer, 
Most Precious Blood........ 115 Baxter, Immaculate Heart of Mary...|Fort Hamilton and E, 4th. 
A etes v c ERR 48 2d Aree Nativity of Our Blessed Lord.|Classon ave., cor. Madison. 
Our Lady of Guadalupe..... 229 W. 14th, Our Lady of Angels......... 74th and 4th ave. 
Our Lady of Loretto........ 303 Elizabeth, Our Lady of Czestohowa..... 25th, near 4th ave. 
Our Lady of Lourdes. ....... Convent ave., c. W. 142d, Our Lady of Good Ccunsel...| Putnam ave., nr. Ralph ave, 
Our Lady of Mercy.......... Webster ave., c, E, 190th. Our Lady of Loretto (Itali’n) | Powell, between Y. New 
Our Lady of Sorrows........ 105 Pitt. York and Liberty. 
Our Lady of the Rosary at Our Lady of Lourdes........ Broadway and De Sales pl, 
PoMDeii.........o.o....... 214 Bleecker. Our Lady of Mercy......... Debevoise place, near De 
Our Lady “Queen of Angels” [228 E. 113th. : Kalb ave. 
Sacred Heart.............. Shakespeare av., n. E. 169th, |Our Lady of Mt. Carmel . 
St. Adelbert’s... 2.5... o, 680 E. 156th, (Italian)... secre n N. 8th and Union ave. 
St, Agnes........ TE 143 E. 43d, Our Lady of Perpetua! Help. |59th and 5th ave. 
St. Aloysius........... 200 W., 131st, Our Lady of Pompeii........ Seigel. 
St. Alphonsus.............. 312 W. B'way Qur Lady of the Presentation | Rockaway & St. Marks aves, 
| St. Ambrose............... 517 W. 54th. Our Lady of Solace (Italian). |W. 17th and Mermaid ave. 
St. Andrew’s........cceeece Duane, c. City Hall pl, Our Lady of Sorrows........ i Morgan ave. & Harrison pl. 
St. Angela... E. 163d. n. Morris ave. Our Lady of Victory........ |'Throop ave., n. McDonough, 
t Ans host ons ver TER 112 E, Io, Sacred Heart.............. Clermont ave., n, Park ave, 
St. Anselm's............... 163 Beach ave, Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
St. Anthony of Padua....... 153 Sullivan, Mary xa 650 eB enn uel 35-39 President. 
St. Anthony’s.............. Union ave., c. Home. St. Agnes'S.....oooooooooo.. Hoyt, c. Sackett, 
St. Augustine’s............. E. 167th, c. Fuiton ave, St, Aloysius.......... e. Onderdonk ave. & Stanhope. 
St. Benedict the Moor....... W. 53d, n. 8th ave, St. Alphonsus............. Kent. 
St. Bernard’s.............. 332 W. 14th, St. AMDIOSC............... "| Tompkins av.. c, DeKalb av, 
St. Boniface............... 882 2d ave St. ANN Se rp oa Front, c. Gold. . 
St. Bridgid’s............... 123 Ave. B. St. Anthony of Padua....... Manhattan ave. & Milton, 
St, Catharine of Genoa. ..... W. 153d, n. Amsterdam ave. ||St. Augustine.............. ¡Sth are., c. Sterling pl. 
St. Catharine of Sienna...... E. 69th, E 1st. ave, St. Barbara.......... eese Bleecker & Central ave, 
St. Cecilid. sessir redes 120 106th St. Benedict............... Fulton, n. Ralph ave. 
St. Charles Borromeo. ...... W. 14lst, n. 7th ave, St. Bernard................ Hicks, n. Rapelye. 
St. Columba'S.............. 33 W. 25th. St. Boniface.........o...... Duffield. n. Myrtle ave. 
St. Elizabeth. ............. W. 187th, c. B'way St. Brigid................. Linden & "St. NEM ave, 
St, Elizabeth of Hungary..... 345 E. 4th, St. Casimir's (Polish! ....... Greene ave.. n. Adelphi. 
St. Frances of Rome........ 88 Fulton, Wakefield, St. Catherine of Alexandria..|41st & Ft. H milton P'kway. 
St. Francis de Sales......... 139 E. 96th, St, Cecilia.......- s n Herbert. n. North Henry. 
St. Francis of Assisi........ 139 W. 31st, St. Charles Borromeo's...... Sidney pl., c, Livingston. 
St. Francis Xavier E alicui 36 W. 16th. St. Edward................ St. Edward & Leo pl. 
St. Gabriel'S............... 310 E. 37th. St. Elias (Greek Rite)....... 720 Leonard. 
St. Ignatius Loyola......... Park ave., c, E. 84th. St. Finbat.s.s voe os Bay 20th & Bath ave. 
St. James........ "n 32 James. St. Francis Assisi.......... Lincoln rd. & Nostrand ave. 
ae Jerome..... Qin tease Alexander ave,, c, E, 138th. ||St. Francis de Chantal..... .157th € 13th ave. 
t. JoachiM............... 24 Roosevelt, St. Francis Xavier.......... Carroll & 5th ave. 
St. John Baptist. .......... 209 W. 30th. St. Gabriel.............o... New Lots rd. & Linwood. 
St. John Evangelist......... 355 E. 55th. St. James's (Pro-Cathedral)..|Jay, c. Chapel. 
St. John Chrysostom........ E. 167th, n. Hoe. St, Jerome. sees ir nnn Newkirk & Nostrand aves. 
St. John of Nepomuk........ 289 E. 4th. St. John the Baptist........ Willoughby & Lewis ave. 
St. John's............... s 2911 Kingsbridge ave St, John the Evangelist..... 21st st., n. 5th ave. 
St. Joseph'S............... 9 6th ave, St. John's Chapel.......... Clermont av., n. Greene av. 
St. J oseph's Pe EU a tas ase) Ao se 1943 Washington ave. St. Joseph................. Pacific & Vanderbilt ave. 
St. Joseph's............... W. 125th, c. Columbus ave, ||St. Leonard of Port Maurice. | Hamburg ave., c. Jefferson. 
St Joseph” s (German)....... 408 E. Síth. St. Louis's (French)........ Tillery, n. Nostrand ave. I 
t. Lawrence Chapel........ Park ave., c. E. 84th St. Malachy........ Rinne cote’ ta Van Sicklen ave., n. At- 
t e0 8... ia dad: 11 E. lantic ave. 
Si LUCY. ue ow wie ere rds 338 E, 104th St. Mark. eruere ove zer , | E. 14th € Bay rd, 
St. DLuKe'8.. 0. nr ae ER Ua E. 138th. n. Trinity ave, St. Mary, Mother of Jesus... |85th, c. 23d ave. 
St. Malachy.. Ab a WS Roe 243 W. 49th. St. Mary, Queen of Angos. |S. 4th & Roebling. 
St. Margaret” CY PRECES ee Riverdale, St. Mary, Star of the Sea....|Court, c. Luquer. 
St. Martin ët Tours......... Fordham. St. MattheW............... Utica ave. & Degraw. 
St. Mary Magdalen’s (Ger.)..[527 E. 17th. St, Michael......... oO. .|4th ave. & 42d, 


St. Mary, SINE of the Sea,.... 
St. Mary's, 


Main, City Island, 
488 Grand, 


St, Michael (German). 
St. Michael Archangel (It.).. 


+... 1225 Jerome. 


27 Lawrence. 
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St, NicholaS.......o........ Devoe & Olive. 

St, Patrick epou erecto SE Kent av., c. Willoughby av, 
St. Patrick.......... eee 95th & 4th ave. ; 

St Pauls eR ees cv Court, c. Congress. 

Sts. Peter and Paul.........|Wythe ave.. n. S. 2d. 

SE Poter...lc.exe.e Voce EX Hicks, c. Warren. 

St. Rose of Lima........... Lawrence ave., Parkville, 

Sts. Simon and Jude........ Gravesend. 

St. Stanislaus Martyr...... . | 1 4th, n. 6th ave. 


St. Stanislaus Kostka (Pol.). |Driggs ave. & Humboldt, 


St. Stephen..........i..00- Summit, c. Hicks. 
St. Teresa. cii o ke ee Classon ave. & Sterling pl. 
St. Thomas Aquinas........ 9th & 4th ave. 


St. Thomas Aquinas........ |Flatbush av. & Kings H'way. 
St. Vincent de Paul.........|169 N. 6th. S 
Transfiguration...... eco e| Hooper st., c. Marcy ave, 
VisitatioD........... .. +e e e | Verona, c. Richards. 


Q S, 
B. V. M. D of Christians... .| Winfield Junction, 
B. V. M., Mt. Carmel.......|Newton ave, and Crescent, 





QUEENS—Continued, 


St. Luke..............o.o.o.. Whitestone. 
St. Margaret............... Middle Village, 
St. Mary... v eS Hunter's P'nt, L, I. City. 


SO. (Flushing and Shelton aves., 


amaica, 
St. Mary's Star of the Sea... |Central and Clark ave., Far 


ckaway. 
St. Michael's........ eO. {Union & Madison, Flushing. 
St. Monica........ ecco Washington, Jamaica. 
St. Pancras....-.2 vase e .. .[Glendale, 
st. Patrick’s........... ....|Dutch Kills, L. I. City. 
St. Raphael.............. .| Blissville, L. I. City : 

SEA... rey EE CES RA Rayenswood. 
St. Rose of Lima........... Fairview ave,, Far Rock'way. 
St. Sebastian.............. Woods:de. 
St, Stanislaus.............. Maspeth. 

RICHMOND, 


Immaculate Conception..... {Gordon st., Stapleton. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel. . .|Tompkinsville. 














Astoria. Our Lady Help of Christians. | Tottenville. 
Our Lady of Sorrows........| Flushing rd. and Sycamore!| St. Adelbert............... Port Richmond, 
: ave,, Corona. St. Joachim and St. Ann.... [Mount Loretto. 
Sacred Heart..... ji | Bayside. St. John the Baptist De la 
St. Adelbert’s (Polish)......|Elmhurst, Salle... e ee ere hn Stapleton. 
St. Benedict Joseph. ........|Morris Park, St. Joseph..... r doe a iG eq Rossville. 
St. Boniface (German)...... | Fosters M'dow. Elmont P. O.¡[St. Joseph (Italian)......... Rosebank. 
St. Elizabeth......»»» ooo... [Atlantic ave, and 3d, Wood-;|St. Mary.............. «+... [Rosebank, 
haven, St. Mary of the Assumption. .| Port Richmond. 
St. Fidelis......... e| High € 15th, Col. Point. Sto Patrick. e ccce Center st,, Richmond. 
Sts. Joachim and Avne......|Hollis ave., Queens, SE Petra te New Brighton. 
St. Joseph's (German). ......!Long Island City. The Sacred Heart.......... West New Brighton. 
SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. 
BROOKLYN. f, Ma German. EE EE breed ave. and B’way. — 
First English.............. Gates ave. and Broadway. Scandinavian.............. 19th. 
SWEDENBORGIAN. 
BROOKLYN. Fbst; German New Church 


Church of the New Jerusalem [Monroe place and Clark, 
First German New Churc 
SOCIO . . .1164 Clymer. 








of Brooklyn............. |Lynch, near Broadway. 


UNITARIAN. 
Denominational Headquarters, 104 E. 20th st. 


MANHATTAN AND 
BRONX. 


BROOKLY N—Continued. 











245 4th pour e ORBE ave ane E Loth) 
All Souls! ........o..... € ave, econd.........eeese eO Olinton, cor. Congress. 
ped Er «ooo ....|Lenox ave., c. W, 121st. Unity (Third),.............|Gates ave., cor. Irving place, 
essiah.......... M.......»[61 E, 34th. Willow Place PAra ........ | Willow place. 
BROOKLYN. RICHMOND. : 
Church of the Saviour ......|Pierrepont, cor. Monroe p’. Church of the Redeemer..... Clinton av., New Brighton. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
MANEAT NY. asp 41 Chant Srna A venue. Ee 2 q ave. e anda 
ND hits ele arles, ashington Heights........ Audubon ave., cor. W. ; 
Cc RR MH MOM OE 250 W. 34th. West Forty-fourth Street... 434 W. 44th. m 
UNIVERSALIST. 
AN AND , BROOKLYN-—— Continued. 

MANEAT X. á Church of Our Father....... Grand ave., cor. Lefferts, 
Church of the Eternal Hope. |142 W. 81st. Church of Reconciliation.... |N. Henry, near Nassau, 
Fourth (Church of the Di Church of Good Tidings..... Quincy, near Reid ave. 

vine Paternity)..... .....|Central Pk. W., e, W. 76th. || Prospect Heights..... e... ]199 Lincoln pl. 
BROOKLYN. Stone Chapel......... (S. JE. 23d, near Foster ave. 
AH SOUS" ccs oe ta y S. 9th, near Bedford ave. 


Zburch Attendance in Greater Dew York. 


The first church attendance census of New York 
City in 1903 was made by representatives of the 
Church News Association on Sunday, November 15. 
The section in which the enumerators worked was 
substantially all that lying north of the northern 
i Park, except on the West Side, where 
the lower limit was Eighty-first street, between Col- 
umbus avenue and Central Park West. One hundred 
and six places of Christian worship were visited. Of 
these eighty-seven were Protestant and nineteen 
Roman Catholic. The population of the district se- 
lected is at this time 438,065. 

The membership of the Protestant_churches of the 
district is 36,670, which makes the Protestant popu- 
lation approximate 128,345. The Roman Catholie pop- 
ulation is 92,560. 

On the Sunday when the count was made it was 
found that 8.8 per cent of the Protestant population 
attended services, while 14.2 per cent of the Roman 
Catholie population was present at their places of 
worship. Count was made at all the services at 
which the public might be expected to attend. 

Of the 38,750 who attended Protestant churches 
20,488: were there at morning service and 18,262 at 
the second service, afternoon or evening. It was 
found that more people attended evening service at 


ege MM 


the one Chureh of the Disciples ef Christ and the 
twelve Baptist ehurehes in the distriet than attend.d 
the morning service. The Protestant attendance at 
both services exceeded the total membership. 

In tbe nineteen Roman Catholic churches the 
morning attendance, from the early masses up and 
including that at 11 o’clock, was 56,261. The after- 
noon and evening attendance was 6,950. 

Taking the Protestant population at 128,345, the 
attendance at the ehurehes on one Sunday was 32 per 
cent of the total. By the same comparison the 
Roman Catholies make a showing of 67 per cent. 

In the Protestant Church the number of men was 
12.747; women, 21,946, and children, 4,057. At the 
Roman Catholic churches there were 16,536 men, 
















41,302 women and 4,373 children. 

The following table shows the result of the count 
in the churches having the largest registered mem- 
bership: 














| Roman | Prot. | Meth. Tree: | Bap- 
Cath. Epis. Epis. | terían. t. 
Churches. ..... 19 © 17] J1)! WE. . 128 
Membership....| 92,560 | 10,721 | 4,164 | 1,015.|. 4,476 
Attendance....| 62,211 9,687 | 6,801 Ba 9 | 8,595 
Men... es 16,536 3,025 | 2,266 | 2,014 | 1,38 
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ms ee viet is tau. RECAPITULATION, . | 
Mayor. ` _, ,Comptroller. Board of Aldermen, 
Borough Grout, | Hinrichs, | Fornes, c 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Ren 














President 
Mayors: Comptroller, Board of Aldermen. 
Apecmbly Disteiet ie W, Furman Me- D |Devety, NETTE Grout, | Hinrichs, | Fornes, gic. 
Dem, ep. Den. Pro’ | Ind | Labor, | Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep, 
946 
4,918 1,521 1 9 2 , 1,506 
AA EA 4,869 1,998 72 8 69 59 4,857 1,989 4,845 1,995 
ES 3,565 2,29 827 7 5 100 8,564 2,237 8,550 2,237 
EE 3,7115 4,243 21 40 33 8,758 4,172 8,729 | 4,207 
MED RID PH 5,114 1,765 233 9 63 5,606 1,736 5,604 1,754 
Mitad 5,031 ,616 2 10: 31 5,011 2,623 4,998 2,613 
E OO 2,716 ,498 595 71 2,715 1,452 kb 1,452 
EE NEUEM CR. 4,405 3,003 6 20 1,13 46 4,468 3:005 4,450 3,012 
lO. er E beta A 3,812 ,429 693 14 166 3,792 2,380 3,689 2,378 
Tl EE 8,910 ,953 9( | 10 188 25 3,903 1,9:9 3,897 1,967 
12. sexe rtr RES 3,190 1,730 570 4 176 3,152 1,736 3,146 1,739 
eN EIN e E 3,977 1,724 171 4 204 69 3,944 1,720 3,943 1,129 
TY esce on Ae ,46 2,076 446 13 207 4,456 2,061 4,450 2,060 
A AO 4,694 2,340 135 | 10 78 63 4,704 2,320 4,689 2,326 
as 8,528 2,399 537 4 354 3,930 2,339 3,920 2,344 
ts sae aces 4:609 2,313 124 5 54 8 4,598 2,298 4,588 2,306 
TT coe eats cet whet tars 6.561 2,125 15í 8 33 9 6,520 2,111 6,514 2,121 
ata ,264 6,916 8 33 42 5,288 6,832 5,266 6,872 
WE 5,050 2,710 122 | 12 53 61 5,023 2,725 5,014 2,728 
CH Kee 8,187 11,271 2 16 58 92 8,174 | 11,12: 8,212 | 11,235 
22 MOS MC eat Ee 5,56 ,449 203 4 50 57 5,554 2,449 5,540 2,450 
E 8,78 9,203 302 | 24 59 107 8,814 9,116 8,759 9,156 
24 Ee 88 2,261 365 4 49 4 4,972 2,208 4,950 2,233 
o MTM A 2,162 4,153 6 | 13 23 0 2,807 4,127 2,163 4,149 
NUT AA 3,928 2,517 610 | . 26 116 3,931 2,476 3,910 2,432 
E See pete ese daa 2,565 3,85 2 9 16 2,562 3,842 2,550 3,847 
WM MERDA baaa do 5,123 2,265 | ^ 656 1 20 136 5,113 2,281 5,110 2,216 
BO T URN 3,841 6,122 70 10 13 31 3,901 ,015 3,860 ,00% 
Tt EE e 6,30 3,172 790 7 26 139 6,293 3,121 6,21 3,124 
US BRAUN OHNE ule D Re 7,140 | 10,296 2 29 53 110 ,835 | 10,114 7,761 | 10,206 
TENOR HMM 6,904 3,47 572 5 32 173 ,903 3,407 6,902 3,423 
33. when eis Eege, 5,246 2,935 218 8 45 4 5,258 ,910 5,237 2,92 
GT esi sas Ves d call 11,522 6,581 513 | 18 48 268 | 11,510 6,528 | 11,465 6,562 
35..... inate 14,783 | 11,160 | 1,021 | 53 52 319 | 14,863 | 10,986 | 14801 | 11,055 
nnex, 
ME coepere de 338 237 38 3 T 6 337 235 337 235 
a odo O v 2,436 1,568 126 1 3 19 2,415 1,578 2,400 1,587 
TotalS............ .| 188,567 | 132,117 | 11,306 | 376 | 2,677 | 3,532 | 188,643 | 130,692 | 187,927 | 131,243 
BROOKLYN 
EES 3,222 : 4,570 
A E ion 5,453 2,048 5,401 2,048 
A FUERON: 4,179 2,197 66 | 17 30 4,148 2,202 4,149 2,19 
dra 4,693 5,872 81 | 14 12 2 4,121 5,822 4,680 5,840 
Bid ive siae: tardes 4,506 4,476 187 | 22 TT 4,533 4,420 4,479 4,458 
[ME a EN 4,019 5,187 262 | 14 10 36 4,743 5,082 ,68 5,122 
VE A AA 8,559 ,001 198 | 36 17 97 8,666 6,853 8,562 6,918 
A RE REEL 3,727 2,256 51 8 39 3,730 2,255 3,730 2,254 
A e 4,669 1,807 79 | 23 14 30 4,629 1,825 ,62 1,825 
aa ase 3,982 4,744 70 | 22 70 30 3,956 4,729 3,913 4,757 
DV ROREM EE M 5,083 5,530 78 Q 4 5,136 5,431 5,086 5,458 
ES LA DOR a e 4,963 6,493 153 2 1 7 5,098 6,345 5,032 6,586 
BCE 5,670 314 | 290 | 29| 20| 94] 5684 | 4282 5633| 4.307 
34 cl e data 5,069 2,111 122 | 11 12 go 5,556 2,120 5,46 2,140 
DOT RE AERE OEC MERE 3,98 2,405 410 8 5 106 3,960 2,313 3,925 ,331 
LAN 4,25 7,402 179 | 26 11 58 4,380 7,240 4,319 7,254 
| 17.. wee rn oe 2,425 1,595 49 | 25 1 21 2,508 1,494 2,478 ,506 
E A dai ,907 9,493 144 | 34 6 13 5,982 9,365 5,935 9,405 
18. 4,119 2,417 398 2 8 7 4,785 2,310 4,164 2,311 
ER 5,8468 6,028 957 | 19 10 102 5,919 5,889 5,929 5,845 
MAS EE 6,188 7,309 58 12 84 18 6,636 7,104 6,541 7,157 
Total8............ 102,639 | 101,252 | 4,515 | 395 520 | 1,191 | 102,429 | 92,532 | 102,529 | 100,149 
 QUEENS. ` ` 
T 10,872 5,386 792 | 17 24 114 | 10,945 5,235 10,898 5,249 
Onn EE 5,182 6,058 179 | 28 8 60 5,342 5,891 ,270 5,93 
EE 1,020 516 5| 2 t 4 1,021 ,021 515 
TotalS............ 17.074 | 11,960 970] 47 | at 178 | 17,308 | 11,637 1 17,189 | 11,689 
RICHMOND. | 
| 
| ba : a sie E 





E 188 681 | 132,178 376 | 2,678 | 8,540 








: 11,318 188,874 | 130,753 | 188,159 | 131,274 
ideae Det ; . 4,516 | 395 520 | 1,191 | 102,429 92,533 | 102,529 Ee. ! 
dS. esee atea ana ,0 . 976 47 37 118 E 11,037 17,189 11.68 
Ludos du e 6,458 8,697 133 50 8 78 | 6,574 6,542 6,545 | 6,540 
epi ; ; 16, 942 | 868. | 3,243 | 4,985 | 315,185 | 241,465 | 314,422 | 249,652 
Se danas ae 62,765 13,720 64,770 


A | 
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VOTE IN GREATER NEW YORK—Continued. 
BOROUGH PRESIDENT AND SHERIFF. 



















































































































P 5 Borough President, Manhattan, Sheriff, New York County. 
ssembly - 
District. Ahearn, | Sulzberger, Bock, [Hillard | Johnston, rogue Erlanger, | Trautmann,| Grell, 
Dem. Rep. Soc. Dem.| Pro. Ind. Labor. Dem, Rep. Ind. 
Love i eie 3,234 904 20 2 20 10 3,051 1,111 16 
Dia 4,962 1,442 99 2 26 27 > 4,786 1,454 ( 
Sha ecd eau kdo 4,890 1,961 10 10 60 61 4,694 1,930 224 
| Mt EE 3,687 2,200 819 4 1 98 3,517 2,182 8 
DOE 3,775 4,154 69 35 31 37 3,511 4,119 293 
Orsu enas eeh 5,627 1,746 237 4 7 72 5,434 1,715 200 
AA ORE ME 5,057 2,577 92 15 39 78 4,804 2,495 325 
Sil seek Eas eee 2,639 1,543 609 71 ,693 1,434 4 
EE 4,486 2,979 100 14 1,105 4,302 2,941 241 
a C vets Ca CP HE 3,152 2,431 126 162 3,482 2,281 436 
1l. s alexeste y 3,907 1,956 99 10 168 3,775 1,902 187 
TS aloe AO 3,112 1,805 561 183 3,016 1,716 
182 av ia al 3,962 1,712 182 5 202 3,786 1,656 
UE A e S 4,491 2,023 458 0 207 4,183 1,954 352 
Di 4,718 2,304 142 14 64 4,519 2,227 275 
l0. erste bE eS 3,898 2,398 548 8 372 3,796 2,304 
a hy Man 4,612 2,295 123 41 50 4,461 2,220 225 
IB. odour vatis 6,540 2,101 162 13 31 74 6,278 2,046 296 
JO. iiu Rn er 5,238 6,908 97 10 31 44 5,093 6,113 275 
DO os acreage E 5,08 ,6 128 11 37 65 4,183 313 197 
Dl rie RESET 8,086 11,259 226 22 36 96 1,123 ,984 662 
A e era's 5,5 : 211 6 34 62 5,260 2,352 340 
DO nels Gos vs 8,841 9,087 314 30 43 117 8,409 ,039 485 
ENTUM 4.931 2,247 377 6 40 73 4,585 2,186 444 
EE 2,779 4,128 54 13 22 32 2,662 4,105 126 
QOL... eer ores ,909 2,485 624 3 25 122 3,765 2,397 224 
d'Ee ees 2,561 3,837 36 9 19 26 2,505 3,814 76 
Di 5,0 2,24 688 7 16 141 4,863 2,112 378 
EE 3,81 6,06 3 7 11 31 3,831 5,798 232 
O Saa iiS 6,291 3,105 812 8 26 154 5,687 ,909 843 
Sl. S aue E 1,618 10,375 300 38 28 113 7,611 9,917 425 
SE eelere 6,840 3,486 559 21 25 159 6,687 3,201 384 
vue dps ceed sais 5,234 2,933 189 8 37 12 5,036 2,819 3 
Sá. cu Fin. Gue hie MOV ,690 ,629 156 6 20 0 10,805 6,258 933 
lee cas S dee s: 13,855 10,708 1,278 
Annex i 
| RM Seis — Ls UR ex | 321 234 10 
Qiks peewee es sas PS ves 2,320 1,555 104 
Totals........ 163,927 114,398 10,020 364 7364 | 2,280 zu 3,176 176 179.955 | 127,587 | 11,657 
VOTE FOR BOROUGH PRESIDENT OF THE BRONX. 
: EN Haffen, Berry, |Dressler, | Hardy, | Early, 
Assembly District. Dem. | LE à Pro. | S. L. 
E e ERAS a P o le dead 6,389 409 27 188 
e ENEE ee 14,376 Ke ,601 1. 910 59 810 
Anney. | 
MEER aaa A EE 319 251 | 35 3 1 
anc D M P NONU UMS 2,232 | 1,767 116 8| . 19 
. | ——À —Ü ai ia 
DO AAA AS 23,316 | 18,034 E 1,51 97 | 524 
BROOKLYN. 
Borough President. | District Attorney. Sheriff. Register. County Clerk. 
Assemb!y Li Swan- Hester- yd : 
irm ttleton, Clark, |Ketcham, Neil. Dooley. | Schildge. Kaufman. Pn 
District. Dem Pirom, Dem, Rep. Das Rep. Dem. Rep. | & 
I oC» phen 3,365 4,427 3,778 4,024 3,384 4,409 3,331 4,452 33: i45 
MEDECIN 5,400 2,034 5,482 1,988 5,488 1,962 5,488 1,959 5,435 2,0341 
A A 4,154 2,187 4,351 2,021 4,229 2,107 4,242 2,098 4,187 2,160 
| Pm 4,183 ; 5,502 5,044 4,874 5,661 4,826 ,690 ,88 5,645 
Dou aede cia ,48 4,438 ,133 ,816 4,538 4,387 4,519 4,4 4,637 4,280 
Dias a 4,656 5,120 5,225 1,594 4,792 5,004 4,641 5,160 4,898 4,894 
Taere baere id 7,626 7,865 Kn 6,514 8,692 6,750 8.224 7,326 8,617 6,852 
oral 3,675 ,262 3,834 ,137 3,785 2,196 3,759 2,194 3,731 2,238 
EU de 4,539 ,90 4,110 1,749 ‘ 1,763 4,680 1,767 4,647 1,795 
A cos et 4,851 ; 4,456 4,247 4,120 4,560 4,077 4,589 4,043 4,629 
sa oe aie ctae en 5,206 5,355 5,836 | 4,737 5,409 5,150 365 5,191 5,350 5,207 
p OMNEM ,400 ; 5,550 ,892 5.188 6,245 5,215 6,208 5,159 6,261 
TS A 5,570 4,372 5,904 4,055 5.68 4,267 5,637 4, Lidd 4.271 
E DEES 5,425 2,219 5,633 2,02 5,529 2,125 531 2,119 5,548 2,097 
jh PONES 3,916 2,339 4,131 2,152 3,937 2,327 3,912 2,347 ,114 2,177 
TO MES 4,333 7,262 5,062 6,55 4,42 7,160 4,326 7,254 4,475 2.114 
y boxe 2,640 7,354 ,512 6,497 S 7,298 2.593 1,911 2,890 7,090 
iras rá 6,041 9,322 6,961 8,399 6,767 8,589 6,111 9,204 6,144 9.162 
10 AAA 4,748 2,412 4, 2,25 4.701 2,471 4,695 2,471 2 30 
LEE 5,146 6,036 6,261 5,544 KG 6,043 5,718 6,066 5,889 5,894 
A 6 . 6,891 1,299 7,010 8,714 6,54 7,138 | 6,448 7,136 6 ui 7,104 
.— . Totals.... : 102.452 96,597 | 112,218 | 87,963 | 105,211 | 97,612 | 103,338 99,319 rz 105, x 92,718 
QUEENS. : 
Borough President, County Judge. Sheriff. County Clerk. 
jr E Van 
Assembly District, Clonin, Cassidy, Bessan. Moore, samo con EX MT Ingfam, No- 
Rep. em. |Soc. D.) Rep. Den. Soc. D. Rep. Dem. ep $ DD 
dev eedem x cia 5,116 | 10,471 7901 5.603 | 10,551 820 5,471 | 10,744 i 
M igi sion dios 6,354 4,887 192 6,163 5,075 186 6,403 4,843 6,207 
DR a 559 982 4 526 1,008 5 588 952 





“16,634 | 1,011 : 12,462 | 16,539 | 12 504 
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WE basi ot 12,689 | 16,340 | 987 | 12,292 
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Andrevs, P..... 1| Barter, " 3 324 Scheter, S. L... 208 Schimpf, Pos 12 Hinsch, P.. 
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RICHMOND. 
Borough Pres, Sheriff. Borough Pres. Sheriff. 
Crom- Met- |McCor Crom- Met- |McC 
Ward. well, msn calfe, | mack, Ward, well, Mrs calfe, | mack. 
Rep. em. | Rep, | Dem. Rep. em. Re Dem. 
I ue) E CEA 2,230 | 2,020 | 2,000 | 2,241); D........ooooooooooooo.. 924 133 892 765 
a SES PORRO 
co... o... .n.o. nes .e.n.».o.». oo y , > ry OldlS..oooonoroosoo , , , " deb 
duou e E ERES E OK ERO ADR 965 858 920 890 
Greater Dew York Uote for Aldermen. 
Manhattan and the 13TH DISTRICT, |Sohr, S, D..... 108| 39TH DISTRICT. 54TH DISTRICT. 
Bronx. d VP s 3 173 Popper, > L... de Hanisehtegon D.5, 2 Gillen, D; ES $422 
mith, F.......1,012| brown, r....... eil, R......... eMars, R.......1,6 
nor DISTRICT. (| Hanlon, Ai 23591 oora District, Gar 8. Dy... '5T9|O Hara! O UL SA3 
Fitzgerald, SC R.. Mn . 760 Pick, S, D. 177 Coggey D.. ..4, 94 Pearson, S. L... 185 Thorson, S. ui 84 
Sweeney, C, Ü.. 2 Berne Bees TOE Bose oces 2'184 40TH DISTRICT. [Hanson, S. L.... 39 
annon, Es Peas 25 ferm low, S. D Cerati 386 Sieg, D uas 3 S119 ep PH DISTRICT 

e S. D... ISTRI assidy, I....... eitner, R...... ¿30% 5 3 
Walsh, B. Lilo Ml DISTRICT. e Rosenbluh, S. L.  86|Wright, S. D... 18%Kline, P........ 4.582 
Allen, P........ 3 Carroll. Y... 2,074 Wheat, Posa 3jEnglert, S, L...  56|Byrne, D........4,156 

2D DISTRICT. Lindner, S. D.. 480| 27TH DISTRICT. 41ST DISTRICT. |Hofstad, S, Des 16 

786|Kelly, S. L.... 220 Morris, D. .3,420 Veltung, S. L. 36 
Stapleton, D....4,1 d P Sturges, F...... 4,084; , 208 
Gabler, P. Usa. T E Loveday, P..... Grownitishield D.2, ,809 Peck, Ro. . Pe n 171 56TH DISTRICT. 
ella, L........ 15TH DISTRICT. aches, 8, : , : 5|Redmond, D.....5,790 
Michàlowsky, S. D 103} E Lemornier S. L. 30)/Risk, S. L..... 65 Tebbetts, F......4,784 
White, P....... BlBeyer ro 01001818 Reimer, LL 131, 42D DISTRICT, Passage, S. D... ' 9) 
) Grimskauld, P.. 12 M D......2,837 Carlson, S. L 45 
3D DISTRICT. Klinger, S. D... 139 urohy, uN on 
Scanlon, . 28TH DISTRICT. Delafieid, R..... 1,917| Anderson, P.... 35 
Higgins, D...... 4,662 I...... 98 S D. 134 
Senior Rmo os * Oca Nussbaum, S; L.  69|Chamters, D....3,815|Foerster, S. D.. 134| 57TH DISTRICT. 
Auer, l.... "Tou Wetherby, P.... 15 Krulish, E dari Ad ..2,101 43D DISTRICT. Gunther, F 6.413 
Lowstrand, S. D. 67 16TH DI CT. Novak, &. .. 522 Gaas, D........ 1.780 Cole DoS ont 
Ollencort, S. L: 60) 191 e Dn 3,185 Simon, 8; e 101 Cooney, | P. EA Peters, S, D.... 155 
Magrath, P..... 11 : etson, eses o "eatherston, $. Betholz, S, L... 75 
4TH DISTRICT, Hellenetem, dien S ae 29TH DISTRICT. DERE White, P....... . 20 
Mare De»... 82 E, SJ 876 Kë, Beh 2003 Ee Ou BEP, ESTE DISTRICT, 

5 eattle, r...... Ho . è 
nA, si: 100 a 17TH ere Ingram, E 8 Brooklyn. cr, [Rub 8. p, eves '801 
Force err ree 7¡LWomey, D..... a 30TH DISTRICT 45TH DISTRI Travis, I........ 249 

: Browne, F...... „58 '2elDowning, F..... TSM ; cs: 216 
5TH DISTRICT. ; Dressler, 2 D.. 124 McCall, m om 5.186 Nerton, D... 8, 301 ee 5. 9 T 216 
Sickles, F.......4,024 Bauman, S. D.. Data p ‘o2 Atwood, S. D.... Pratt, P...... 36 
Sume m Du uir ade Bue Rosenberg, 8 I... 143|Boardman, P.... 23! Eom DISTRICT. 
SECH a dEl 18TH DISTRICT. |Lehwan, P...... 8| 46TH DISTRICT. |Kelly, D........5,114 
Barry, I........ a4{Gaffney, D...... 6,831| 31ST DISTRICT. |Bridges, D....... Dao Gallagher, R and 
Stellman. P..... 26/Cutting, F...... 2,204 Ware, F........ 5,511 Bannigan, F. D 2 55 AAA PT 
Mullen, S, D... 197 Korn. D........ 4.432 Williams, S. 9 vds, C. U. 409 
PU ie i 5 T Mig E L.... 19 Braune, $. D... 82 E ¡PISTRICT,,, Mueller, Ce D... eee i 
A dr ta t. e] s t] es TOOK3 e. ....o. afer ooo... . e ere 
Palmieri, F..... 1,694 R Wc od 2. E White P....... , 13 
: 19TH DISTRICT. 32D DISTRICT. einer, F.. 
dch S. LL* 7o|Odell, F........ 6,744|Schappert, D....6,276 Larsen, S. D..... 19| 60TH DISTRICT. 
Bachmann, P.... SiGillender, D.....5,387|Stiesi, F....... 3112|Hughes P...... Brenner, D...... 3,775 
; Assel, S. D..... 96|Stahl, S. D..... 870| 48TH DISTRICT, Linde, F....... nd 
7TH bees se Mahland S, L.. 48 Chambers, S. L.. 155 ‘Kevin, D...... 4,926 Weiss, S. D. 390 
Culkin, D....... 5,154|Lewis, P........ 10 Grimes, P....... 10¡Stewart, R...... "4,519|Smith, P....... 100 
Grifiths, * KEE 20TH DISTRICT. Je 33D DISTRICT. E Selden, O, a -1,045 61ST DISTRICT. 
e, ... o . ; M dman, F.. .6, Q : y Sep M Wentz R Ss eeeeee 6 587 
Boyce, S, I.... 40/Boyhan, D...... 4,123 Doo Schwartz, S. L.. 35 : 208 | 
Loomis, P...... 19 Whitaker, E... 13,095) wine 20:80 Swart Boece... . 10Hal, D......... 4,323 
And S8 D 12 Winecke, a D... 249 Greenwood, S, D. 197 
STH DISTRICT. postura. 8, s a der Holgerson S. L. 81 49TH DISTRICT. Ebert rd 63 
To! Datoen 2,670 Wilis, P 12 eber, r....... utnne D... ocK, P..... A 49 
Blumberg, P... Lääi , S 34TH DISTRICT. |Holler, F....... 4,383 
d S.D. 6M 2IST DISTRICT. Jusen R.....- Aen Zakshevsky, & D. "203| , 62D DISTRICT, 
Schlossberg, S. L. 73|Schloss, R...... 4,190 |Schaefer, D... ... 2 ‘941 Seed, fuos IB De m 2710 
Brewer, P...... 9|lKing, D........ 3,930 Owen, €. U.... 551 vewman, P..... Holmes, 8; D... 60 
Levy, dosseecess Dinge, C. U...... 1,821 Kilgus, S. D.... 69| BOTH DISTRICT. |V, Valkenburg P, 35 
9TH DISTRICT, _ Edwards. S. D.. | Op Kavenagh S. L.. 32|Diemer, F....... 5,516 
Dowling D Malmberg,, 8. L. 55 Howell, P....:.. 12Brown, D....... 4,367| 63D DISTRICT. 
Hotferterth, 1.5046 ise: Sm 9| 35TH DISTRICT. |Schusteritsch, 8. — Bun po 7,884 
Butler, I...... : 1,314 $ Dietz, D........0,902 a a e EES A Rn ^ 
Martin, 8; D... (ët denen, R........4,320 Adler, Za -13,411 Everson, p c GE 
‘riberg, Ne L... Ahearn, 2 ye ohn Sege, DLO) ee ur eS ° : T $ 
Pollard, P...... 16 Kenyon, O. D...L356 Goldstein, pb 181 518T DISTRICT, Weiss, Seal pi st 
aphro, S, Sik onn TI alone, D...... 
10TH DISTRICT.  \Victor, P....... . 11 Roach, R....... 3, 196 64TH DISTRICT, 
Harburger, D....3,6 ara D udi Parish, C. U.... 352|Haenlein, D.....4,668 
Lewin, F........ 2,540 29D DISTRICT. Abner, D....... 5, Souteh, S, D 128 Williams, F 2,520 
Slobodin, $. D.. 748 Baldwin, D.....5,408/Scudi, FP. ......2,982 GA S L..::::.  12|Meeske, B. D.... 401 
EE Kä 25 Cohn. $. 7 LL... Iogi Crandalls, P..... 32|Kober, S, L..... 86 
MM EAE Nylen, S. L.....  58|Richards, P..... 9| 52D DISTRICT. 65TH DISTRIT. 
11TH DISTRICT. |McGee, I........ 34|) 37TH DISTRICT, Lundy, D.......4,051 Bennett, F......5,920 
Doul, D........ ,909| Kingston, P..... . TlOweus, D. i .4,670| Voorheis, R..... 2,82|Koos, D........ 5,868 
Geoghegan, a . 2117 ya DISTRICT. Matthews, :2:641| MeNickle, S U.. 766|Reich, Y D.....1,008 
Lutkenhaus, S. L 28|Davies, F 5,673 Brrewald. Gu 168 pun mr ams bs o i 
C a, D n 5, 518 0’ and S. n Trews, D . Rehvein, P cc o. e. 34 
McAusland, P... 11 Sooper, ree [^ oe ricco BAD. P......... 18 corn DISTRICT 
12TH DISTRICT. [Pauli S, L..... 57 38TH DISTRICT, 53D DISTRICT  |Gri F 6,7 
Devlin, D....... 3,126 Munro, P....... 17 Dougbeny. D...6,798 Kenney, D...... 3.709 Haubert, D 384 
Egan, F........ 1,720 Katz, R........ 3.701|Lukeman, F.....2,261 Struapfer, S. D. 567 
Fine, S. D...... '602| 25TH Pie Miller, S. D... 387|Kennell, 9. D.. 5b 516 
Mammer, S. L.. 180|Grifenhagen, Y..3.5”7|Lande, 1........ 218|Samuelson, S. L. 87 Bauer, S, 5 
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VOTE IN GER 
EATER 
NEW YORK FOR ALDERMEN—Conti 
nued. 


Queens 5 
67TH DISTI Creighton, F.. 
Koch, D... TRICT. |Wegener, 8. E PH 70TH DISTRICT. 
Kaahe, Gë .e.... 6,055 oe 14 Lochner, D Wheeler F 
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Registration iti Greater Rew York, 1902 and 1903. 
MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX 
1902. 1903. 
Assembly i | dm Assembly ALME 4th 
District. Day. | Day. Di. Day. Total. District. Day. D. Day. | Total. 
E WEE 1,318 794| 1146] 1,209| 4,465 || 1............. 1,3151  950| 1,2: 990| 1,268 950| 4,528 
EEN | 2,271] 1,21 1,923| 1,671} 7,082 3 A E 1,974 1,546! 1,913| 1,452| . 6,945 
o ,337| 1,19 1,951| 2,002} "ARTI 3............. 3.064| 1,540| 2,171| 1,808| 7,583 
dires veces a ,865 972| 2,039| 2,039| 6,915l| 4...........-. 940 ,848] 1,913] 1,372 ,07 
BO edu t. 2.903| 1,335| 1,952| 1,940| 8,130|| 5............. 589| 1,865| 2,500| 1,745| 8,692 
Bose erint +| 2,828) 1,523| 2,302| 1,822 A15|| 6............. ,601| 1,854| 2,296| 1,535| 8,286 
y QUE NONE à "407 1,339 ,110| 2,116] 7,981 || 7............. 2.240| 1,670| 2,554] 1,944] 8,408 
O TERM 932 78 1.552| 1,135| 5 005|| 8............. ZO) 1,358! 1,221 821| 5,108 
AEN DE Y 297 1,676) 2,237| 2,1171] 8,8711| 9............. .759| 2,087| 2,650| 1,945) 9,441 
LO ena’ 2.160 1,197 063} 2024| 7,444|10............. ,094| 1,820] 2,016| 1,548| 7,478 
ro ee eines :991 1.029 '722| 1,800| 6,552|11............. 1,791| 1,398| 1,948| 1,504| 6,641 
¡RS AR 1,12 844| 1655| 1,555; 5,778/[12............. 1.699 ,681! 1,498| 1,071| 5,949 
E den are 1,808| 1,081| 1,628| 1,858| 6,375||13............. 1.638| 1,331] 2,038| 1,706| 6,713 
EE 2.339 1.250| 2.007] 2055|) 7,651|14............. 2.341| 1,843| 2,058| 1,808) 7,850 
ros ce ees :399| 1,573] 1,903 "8921 7,3481 |15....... sees. 2.158| 1,786] 2,441! 1,875; 8,210 
GE 2.078| 1,078 278 2:004| 7,488]18....... i raus 2.146| 2,159! 1,906| 1,255| 7.466 
iT e dak da pe 3, 94| 1,352} 1,73 1911| TIA 1e ,059| 1,660| 2,248| 1,721| 7,688 
Bcc :117| 1,553) 2,072! 2,024| 8,768/[18............. 3,164| 2,110| 2,392| 1,729| 9,395 
Ee 4.090] 2.077) 2,184| 2,788] 11,139||]19............. 3.657| 3,040] 3,845| 2,467| 13,009 
2 ERES MOS 601 .491| 2263| 2,075| .8,502/120............. 2,381| 1,761| 2,541| 1.730 425 
ap oue ien eas :912| 3,412] 4,134 "169| 18,627 21........... : 8,501| 4,800| 5,807| 3,855| 20,968 
Lirio o 2,664| 1,300| 2,079 SET 7 8 OSTIO odes es a 2,546| 1,903| 2,512) 1,801 ,852 
o 5386| 3.209} 4194| 4,514] 17,303||23....... a 5,030| 4,489] 5,366| 4,010] 19,504 
PY NUR RAT MON :502| 1,319| 1848| 2104] "5415|24............. 1,973| 1,787| 2,479| 1,743 98 
DE eate aae. .599| 1,218| 1,735| 1,668| 7,218/[25............. ,1681| 1,686| 2,514| 1,450| 7,761 
D^. ERAS | 218 1.331| .1,885] 1,775] 7,164|20............. ,058| 1,775) 2,176) 1,534 BA 
EE 223 $85, 1,773| 1,573] 6,4021 21............. 1,904| 1,303| 2,293| 1,348| 7,028 
CL MEM 4B8| 1,436) 2:067, 2,102| 8,061/[28.........:... 2,557| 2,063| 2,230 Ko 8,611 
71: BIN DP NDA 3,200| 1,424| 2.938] 2,265 MOTO. cocum A 2,902} 2,388| 3,515| 1,857| 10,612 
O aaa .| 3,214| 1874| 2641) 2,523; 10.2521]30............. 2.908| 2,605| 3,039| 2,354| 10,908 
Bis eesti 005} 3,028] 4,612) 4,350 17,995, Ch DORT oo a 706) 4,488| 5,507| 3,896] 19,595 
UT MPO a 3.097) 1.992] 2,915} 3,164] 11,168'[32............. 3,019| 2,847| 3,264) 2,713] 11,848 
uo d e XH BA 1/507! 2.303] 2,236} 8,5951133............. 2499| 1,987] 2,626] 1,871] 8,988 
CT BRONCE: 5.556| 2,285 4.689 4.984| 18,007/(34............. 3,267] 2,676| 3,242| 2,784: 11,969 
zi PERPE 7.003) 4,176] 7,24 1,568| 25,988/385:.......... 6,407! 6,167| 8,950| 7,165| 28,679 
Annex.......-. 1,081 636| 1,272 | 1,469| 4,458||Anhex,......... 1,0087] 1.0071 1, 827| 1,810; 5,231 
_ Totals...... 105,141 s 87,657| 86,689|336,940|| Totals | 97,536] 79,340]100 rh 13,138|360,944 
SS : | BROOKLYN. BROOKLYN. 
Late 2,139 1, 173 2, 013 1, 967 ¡AA | 2,5491 1,093| 2,521] 1,685| 8,448 
eer Kg 2,84 0 Als EE 2.450 "BG 2,315} 1,780| 8,138 
Moira 2,389 1042 1883 Se 6 TGB 3 IILL] 1976) 1,31 2,010| 1,496| 6,797 
B Vis dard 8,976| 1,750) 2,667| 2,581 10,914 FR. ee 3,447 .307| 3,170} 2,327) 11,271 
ree ice bia ,133 Dän) 2,52 2,567| 9,760| 5............. 2.597| 2.063| 2.859| 2,222) 9,744 
Blocs eris 8,678) 1,656| 2,606| 2,540| 10,480|| 6............. 2,757) 2,179| 3.156| 2,559| 10,651 
B UT. 4,824 ,3901 4,213 576] 16,002|| 7............. 3,693 SC 5,339| 4,576| 16,946 
Be ee ee e .184| 1,012] 1,610| 1,465| 6271| 8.......... Su] 1,846 1,265 1,879; 1,410] 8,400 
Dos cou oti ,189| 1,104| 1,647| 1,952) 6,892|| 9............ .| 1,960 3| 2,120| 1,658] 7,071 
TOSS dos vede sd 3,339| 1,363| 2,348| 1,970| 9,018//10............. d 684 | Bed 2,767| 2,035| 9,350 
11 a as 4,017| 1,696| 2,656) 2,887| 10,756||11............. 3,409] 2.9£6| 3,181| 2.381| 11,257 
a ee 440 ,866| 2,902 ,123| 11,8315 12.......... io.) 3,576| 2,620| 38.549; 2.537] 12,282 
(|. APER ome 3,117 1,798| 2,683} 3,108] 10,706]]13............. 2719| 2,270| 3,240| 2,687| 10,918 
i D E 2,565 502 ,006 ,210 288/1114 ............ 2,133) 1,607, 2,491| 2,093| 8,324 
E Ee 2,13 1,096] 2,040| 1,924| 7,190 |(15............. 1,851| 1.528! 2,178| 1,705| 7,260 
18:54 ad 4261] 1,974| 2,936 3:000 12,161/118-.......... ; 3'419) 2,522| 3.680| 2,848] 12,478 
vy eee RESI ,06 620 2,335 2.146 10,163 |[17............. ,633| 2,805 Gr 1,751| 10,553 
j| E te 4,995] 2,124] 8,857] 3,987] 14,963 ]18........... 992) 3,287 ,181| 3,9821 16,449 
oa mad 2,309 1.470 2,01 2,186| 7,982/119............. 9.036| 1,720) 2,195| 2,086| 8,037 
Maca 8,870| 2,512| 3,276| 3,478| 13,136|120.... 3,347| 2,803| 3,919| 3,423| 13,492 
72 A NS | 4,711] 2,358| 8,537) 8,819| 14, Ey] | EA oer 3,868| 3,151 ,398| 3,893| 15,310 
Totals..... .| 72,025! 34,17T2|: 53,465} 64,209|213,871|| Totals........ 59,962! 45,049| 65,012| 51,144/221,167 
- QUEENS. |. QUEENS. 
MA 3.884| 3,8801 5,4401 4,823) 17,977 
P MM secius 25738] 2,438| 8,720) 3; 248 12,134 
(04 Bees dua te '373 287 56 1,6 
Totals...... 7,700) 4,665| 7,718| 8,829] 28,912|| Totals........ 6,9901 6,5501 9,720] 8,478| 31,738 
RICHMOND (One District). |.  . RICHMOND (One district.) _ 
oracle ı 3,6021 1,910! 3,311] 4,4931 13,316/] 1............. | 2,8031 3,2821 4,559| 3,6801 14,324 
RECAPITULATION. 
1902; — — 
First Day. | Segond Day. | Third Day. | Fourth Day. | Total. 
Manhattan and the Btonx........... eene 105,131 Big 87,657 868.689 | 386 040 
roóklyn. EE abe Ee Ld E MEN 12,02 53,465 54, 209 213, SL 
EE 7,700 4.06 7,718 
ichmond.......... Veri ur aba aras 8,602 _ 1,91 3,311 rt 493 13 318 
Bertels d Kette E Ware dl 188,458 | 08, 910 - 152,151 | 154,220 | 593,089 
u 1908. 
us First Day. | Second Day. | Third Day. | Fourth Day. | Total. 
Mánhattan ünd the Bronx,.........:...... 97.536 79,340 ,93 13.138 350,944 
Brooklyn....;..... e NIA SCIO A AOS 59,962 45.049 65.012 51,144 221,167 
A M Ru I aO UNDA 6,990 50 9.7 8,478 31,738 
ichmond. bo.bh. .r..... ben... .o $b... . ...oo e e o : 2,803 e 23, 82 4, 559. : 3,680 es 14,3 4 
Totals......:.... EE 167,291 | 134,221 | 180,221 ` T 136,440 | 


618,173 - 
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MANHATTAN AND BRONX. BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
Lieutenant- Lieutenant- 
Assembly | ,  CO9Vemor — | — Governo. — | assembly | O9"*'he — | —— Governo. ` ` 
District. ~ Coler, Odell, | Bulger, | Higgins, District. Coler, | Odell, Bulger, | Higgins, 
| Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
gasta ex vx 3,133 953 3,139 948 ¡CA 3,771 3,834 3,731 3,859 
Desa V RODA 5,080 1,335 5,071 1,312 Bi e 5,598 1,734 5.538 1,146 
EE EN ,04 > 5,032 1,818 ascites aie ee 4,384 1,889 4,408 1.865 
7 waked 3,879 1,705 3,830 1,697 DE 5,230 4,941 5,198 4,906 
Des ion 3,198 3,564 Krk? 3,572 D. iacu ON 4,688 4,205 4,664 4,209 
EE 5,895 1,593 5,889 1,577 Dionne 5.128 4,409 5,096 4,411 
(re ee ere 5,091 2,210 5,085 2,259 Nope C Lu 9,039 5,565 9,003 j 
ioa aei UR ; 1,421 2,637 1,410 e see 4,129 1,751 4,117 1,746 
Dil de 5,059 2,409 5,665 2,397 EC 4,763 ; 4,786 1,457 
A A esso oes us BIL 2,114 4,067 2,110 DO ieee Shen hee 4,312 4,084 4,280 4,102 
A WEEN 4,063 1,769 , 1,752 Tiara 5,569 4,461 5,545 4,462 
l2.............- 3,394 1,192 3,386 E is A 5,550 6 5,523 5,367 
VA ¿077 1,402 ,08 2,481 VR wires 5,663 3,926 5 3,949 
dao 4,721 1,842 4,115 1,824 14... res 5,655 1,844 5,024 1,844 
Ke ripae NOE , 2,113 4,832 2,107 11 E 4,131 2,062 4,098 2,053 
16... eorr 4,282 1,721 : 1,695 Bs e enn 5,082 6,124 5,021 6,154 
Dr fe 1,876 4,554 1,871 || A 3,271 6,328 3,214 6,370 
a erre 6,291 ,68 6,293 1,678 IBe aeaaea 6,623 1,182 6,523 : 
IO 4,979 5,643 4,966 5,650 || 19............. 4,807 2,261 4,740 2,27 
RN 5,340 2,444 5,334 2,437 A PE REE E E 6,246 4,978 6,187 4,960 
A HE 8,317 8,669 8,218 8,675 y A 7,035 5,679 6,926 5,72% 
22. voles es 5,576 1,926 5,554 1,9:3 | ——— | —————|—- 
dO. iu awe eee. 8,627 7,036 8,603 7,037 Totals....... 110,634 84,120 109,808 84,335 
CN 200 | 4/863 1,682 | ——— 
2 ee wwe bue CREE S an 2 os BOROUGH OF QUEENS. 
eese 2601 | 3241| 2582| 8202 Arel Bas] 4 2H "Biase | 2766 
29 Nae NI EM 4,103 5,013 4,105 4,985 e e ese Siete 967 392 962 "398 
er ee a , » ls d E D 
35 Sue e e 230 8,003 8,328 9 Totals....... 16,532 9,372 16,463 9,388 
38... ERC 5,371 2.356 | 5,364 2,343 BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. _ - 
nE AOE EEN 11,271 5,322 11,251 5,305 Total vote...... 7,231 4,876 7,228 4,858 
ap as d 4, cn 19 21 — — [MÀ | — 
DD, seen e e ` ; »42% o vote in 
—— | m — lam Greater N. Y.. | 327,132 | 204, son 325,868 | 204, 359 
Totals....... 192,735 | 106,131 | 192,369 | 105,774 Pluralities...... 1 22. 633 E x. 121,313 —( 
Greater Dew York Vote for Congress. 
1ST DISTRICT. 5TH DISTRICT. Funk, P....... 164{/Packer, P...... 119| 15TH DISTRICT. 
Scudder, D.....17,788 Bassett, e 2 wares 16,149} Mayo, L. D. 74| Hearst’s pl., 16,114+.|Douglas, R.....12,575 
Storm, R...... 17,681! Hanbury .15, 216|Sullivan's plu. 15, 721. Martın, D......12,161 
Bessen, P...... 226 White, Ry: .. 854 “Y DISTRICT. 12TH DISTRICT. Cassidy, S. D.. 23 
Scudder's plu., 107. |Burrowes, S. D. 378|,, 91H McClelian, D...21,275 McCall, 8. L.. 224 
Ebert, S. L.. 338|Goldfogle, D.... 7,139/Shongood, R... 7, 039 Howell, P...... 45 
2D DISTRICT. (Stokes. P...... 143| Adler, S wee 12 Paulitsh, S, D. 1,095 Douglas's pl, 414. 
Lindsay, D.....18.728 Basset’s plu, 933. penas. DUE ECH SE B " E 16TH DISTRICT 
Howe, k, EH e 6TH DISTRICT, Helden PL 82| Andrews Po... 48 Ruppert, D.....15,657 
EI oe "at S21|Baker, D....... 1,886 Goldfogle' s plu. 8,501. Set s pl., 14, 236. [8 olte DET, gp as een 
eya plo M Peter S Di 17420) 10TH DISTRICT. | 18TH DISTRICT. [Vonderlieth,S.L. ` org 
Lindsay” s plu, 9,135.|Peters, & D... ] (Short 'Term.) : . Niediz, P. ot 
Leise, S. L....  328|lgwan. D 18,302 Harrison, D....15,524 R Ys bl. 8.172 
8D DISTRICT.  |Carlson, P..... 5 Birrell, RU K 580 Perry. Se "bus 13, 981 Rope pi adi . 
57| Baker's plu. 466. EE oelle”, S. D... 1 
eile y Eons Lary cs Td Swan's più., 10,712, Knudson, S. Li; 189 |Shober, D...... 19,248 
Jauder. S. D. ’973|_.7TH DISTRICT. (Long Term.) Yarnell, P......  J S1 Andrews, R....17,731 
Kober, S. L.. * 593 Fitzgerald, D..23,112|Sulzer, D...... 15,451|Neale. L. D. 51|Kanely S. D... 560 
Mather, P 133 Williamson, R..10,432|Blau, R....... 6,088| Harrison's pi, 1,537. E È Dy aor 
Dunwell's "s. 414, | Hughes, S, L.. 288 Wilshire, S. D.. 1.87: Get 138 
4TH DISTRICT. Hunt" P D... 14 Hunter i be ai ger 14TH DISTRICT. Shober' S pl, 1,517. 
unt, P....... a Rider, D. Ee 402| 18TH DISTRICT. 
Wilson, D......16,415¡Fitzgerald's plu, 12,680 Sulzer's plu., 9,363. Anderson, R.... 8, ,492 Goulden, D.....28,411 
Schnitzpan, P. .13,995| 8TH DISTRICT. 11TH DISTRICT. ¡Ebret ......... 2, "348 S |Schaeffier, R.. d 844 
Heide, S. DER T" 1,369 Sullivan, D... GE Hearst, D...... 26.954 |Chambers ...... 641 Spranger, 3. D 1,663 
Mueller, S, L... 647|Lessler, R..... .10,386| Birrell, R...... 10,841|Issing ........ i o ee o L. "292 
Hirsch, P...... 126 Theimer, S, D.. 496|Fieldman, S. D. 586|Wallace ....... | i9!Hardy, P...... 


154 
Wilson's plu. 2,720. Downs, S. L... 417|Teche, S. L.... 423 Rider’s plu, 11, 910. iH Edere pl., 13,507. 
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Manhattan and Bronx)Hammer, S. L 1,304, 15TH POTE Ware S. L.... 314, 20TH DISTRICT. 


10TE DISTRICT. (Brooks, P...... 37 Eisberg. 3:252 1: 0 indsay, P..... 12 Frawley, D.....17,207 
Riordan, D....10,917| yan DISTRICT. neme tes E Werner, R...... 7,400 
Coakley, R..... P Marti D 3.853 Lati em, p 52 18TH DISTRICT. Stoll S. D.... 1,565 
Mintz, S, D. 906 Ste aH RU EE imer, P..... 94 Dowling, D.....14,200|Egan. L, D.... 1,239 
Abelson, S. L.. 247 Bore d L5 05) Goode, R...... 5,003 Heymznn, S. L. 665 

Sec et 'a" p. Séi, 10TII DISTRICT. Novak, S. D.... 1,6223 Carpenter, D... 205 

11TH DISTRICT. Smith, P.. : q| Trainor. D......13,£42|Simon, S. L.... 491 
Fitzgerald, D...12,497 Donovan, L D: 42 Eelkaap, R..... 5,547 Vogel. L, D.... 66 
Schoenfeld, R... 5234 x Assel, | S. DES $9 Rogers, pois: 40| 21ST DISTRICT, 

omin, S. D... 4TH DISTRICT. Sn ns, e le Hawki D....25,611 
Frankel, 8, D.. 547 dV Ey 2M Ge 890! Parrett BS: vee S 19TH DISTRICT. Burgoyne, R.. KEREN 
Pfluger, P...... 39 Gamnes. Rey D 6,547 Wo due. Meres no D E 34, SE Burgwald. 7 n. 1 295 

nin d . Smith, R....... 2, erguson, , 

12TH DISTRICT. |Lowenthall,S.D 458| 17TH DISTRICT. Hayden, L. D. 786| McLaughlin, 

Foley, D....... 12.329,Styles, S. L....  352|Plunkitt, n de 123|Springer. S. D. 731. G. Y. D.. 362 
Kohn, R....... 4,739) Killeen, L. D.. 62 Kirtland, SEN EE Bes te 509|Polack, L. D... 192 
Reich, S. D... 1,475'Smagg, TP...... 49'Haupt, SCH D... 1 Johrs, P. 164'Barton, P...... 122 
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22D DISTRICT. 4TH DISTRICT. 6TH DISTRICT. 8TH DISTRICT. ik Queens. 
McClellan, D: A ME: uo D....15,673 Burton; D. 15,532|Marshall, R....19,716 2D DISTRICT. 
Mi R. 02| De Grau, R....12, '851 Fuller, R...... 13,734|Cameron, D... . 14,710 Keenan, D... 19,890 
Fransecky, S. dA 15 Schafer, 8; D.. 538 Dychower, D Bo 280|Peiser, S. D... 367¡Cocks, R...... -16,2114 
Lamson, S. D.. 67|Schwarz, S . L.. 429|Lurd, S. .. 259|/Kuhn, S. po: .. 258|/Hopp, S. L.... 1,062 
Porter, ........ 310 Davison, P..... 125¡Daniels, pr — 136|Hallock, P..... 187 Scattering séierste. C8 

i Brooklyn. 5TH DISTRICT. TTH WC 9TH DISTRICT. Richmond. 

3D DISTRICT. |McCabe, D.....17,728|McCarren, D... 858| Wagner, D.....17,289} 1ST DISTRICT. 
Cullen, D......13,702 Hopkins, R.... 8,901|8 Sprenger, R.. us 208|Schultz, R..... 13,974|Post, R....... 13,905 


Dougless, R.. 1, ,895 Lackemaecher. SD. 284 eiss, D.... 802 Skorsetz, S. D. 1,963 Bailey, D....:.12,029 
Heineman, S. L 166 Archer, S. L. . 283 Brower, S, L... 707|Stegman, S. L.. 840 Whittam, P.... 169 
McAlphin, P... 88|Miller, P....... ys!Pratt, 'R....... 122 Eden, p....... 109 Scattering ..... 129 


Greater Dew York Qote for Mayor, 1897 and 1901. 


MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 










































































1901. | 1897. 
Assembly District Shep- | Lo Man- | Kein-| Han- Van acy, | Low, | Sanial,| Ward- | George 
ard, ierre, ard SE Wyck, : '| well, É 
Dem Fus Pro, |Soc. L, Dll Dem: Rep. Cit. U.| Soc. L. Pro. Jeff. 
Eo:2. 124094 EE 2,862| 1,669 1 17 4|| 3,233| 849 708 30 9 182 
A A AO 5,041| 2,09 10 23 58|| 4,845 834 891 96 13 239 
O dcus ac ma d 4,058| 3,196 13 42 88, 4,332 ,30 1,150 53 21 341 
EE 3,361] 2,437 11 185 529|| 3,745 1,71 528 275 
ppc MET 3,226, 4,982 11 44 42 3,049| 1,827 i 29 352 
¡PARA A pA Y ERA 5,286 j 1 94 127 4,742| 1,661 1,192 194 15 308 
AA De NP a eda ,490| 3,722 20 50 4,282| 1,710| 1,732 3 45 344 
O x weis Ri um 2,168} 2,100 1 1 257|| 1,916| 1,182] 1,021 446 133 
Gg 3,719| 4,815 22 56|| 4,232| 1,664| 2,015 102 39 393 
[MAT AE EU 3,397| 3,419 10 223 415|| 3,555| 1,538 ,59 683 283 
bh EEN 8,750, 3,329 22 51 96|| 3,892| 1,386 ; 121 22 368 
Ig erst (e E RAE es 3,032] 2,113 25 287 300|| 3,222 824| 1.104 811 12 138 
E yea eye es 3,335 ,512 10 75 113 3,776} 1,182; 1,104 183 | val 264 
E EE ,854| 3,442 12 262 317 ,1 1,117| 1,823 532 11 338 
A E EE 4,027] 3,190 17 . 69! 1031| 3,777| 1,3211 1,67 139 21 292 
TU aei iae Deme NS 3,814| 2,085 19 583 25 3,557; 1,197) 1.118| 1,101 9 1 
Y A A A K 3,115 14 93 4,096] 1,192| 1,395 146 312 
IN Wisin oe win Phares 5,410] 2,853 117 109|| 4,820} 1,016] 1,670 215 21 
hi EC 4,013] 7,582 19 65 3,662| 2,516| 4,101 8 311 
QO iicet EA olor be: geeks eg 4,4 „T41 73 4,772| 1,147| 1,502 126 11 
DI Cory dee EN 5,966] 11,879 28 84 130|| 4,245] 3,440| 5,046 112 22 558 
e eg d 18 4,145 96 , 160 14 356 
DU ond A adt A e aud A anas 6,353| 9,328 24 118 178|| 4,602| 3,146, 2,713 159 29 538 
Dd v Loca ce Sud vt odes 4,180| 3, 15 134|| 3,978 1,714 307 15 279 
Eege ee de 2,480| 5,062 11 2,482, 1,817| 3,179 19 246 
EE 3,447 44 307|)! 3,425 6: 1,857 568 290 
"y O EEN 2,351| 4.804 13 221 22 ,307| 1,378] 3,163 19 148 
DB. UT edu s Ce ee mM EE eee 4,289| 2,918 13 129 454|| 4,050 : 576 10 381 
E A ee CR VS 3,142] 6,7 12 30 ,853| 1,589! 4,644 21 165 
Ud ooo RC AE 4.96 ; 15 157 52) 4,659| 1,422| 2,268 496 13 
Shik Ke A E A 5,825] 11,071 30 114j| 3.835] 3,035! 4,728 33 476 
dvo oia ed RV NDS 5.834 : 12 155 245|| 4,935| 1,501} 2,230 407 13 666 
H E 4,209| 3,755 11 96 4,131 1,541 ,034 174 1 56% 
"d dum CEA CMS ae rand 9| 8,346 24 250 206|| 6,422| 2,923| 3,593 319 26| 1,074 
O ew aia 10,934] 12.507 59 263 571 7,472| 3,368! 4,437 521 5 é 
ÁANDOX.....ooooomoo.oo.... 2,132| 2,077 17 38 50 1 _1,862 "825 sul Tox 611 39 30 133 
Totals. cia 156,631 |162,298 617| 4, ~ 4,923 ~ 6,409 409 143.666 666| 55,834| 77,210] 9,796 650| 13,076 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. BOROUGH OF QUEENS. 
1901. 1901. 
Shep- Man- Kei- | Han- A A Shep- Man- | Kei- Han- 
Assembly Low, | i ssembly Low, 
Districts. B Fus. Pro” pard, b Districts. Don. Fus. Bros SUE Sp: 
o A a 2,978| 5,192 19 29 DM EE se 8,465| 6,495 39 117 545 
ANNO E 4,967| 2,627 16 40 20/2... v rms 4,486| 6,086 33 64 67 
a PAE E 2153 e on 18 16 ipli EPOR 728 537 2 1 
4 ....%<..6020—.12.o..o. se , , 719 8701 12 118 ZA Q1 ^1 
5 le stas WE 3,811 5,644 80 92 116 Totals zs sras e 13,679| 13,118 74| 181| 613 
Dos roda 4,140| 5,866 16 102 170 
Vara APR e dioe 6,788| 8,006 39 112 91 
5 M MU E ERE pane i SS 20 1897. 
10:1: 253 Saso Si lge, Bo, BOR | Wardwell, Pros ill | 88 
labo oe 4,2591 6.074| 24| 111 SE SE 
n prex pate p a En pear 20 aoe oe 
EB DE MET 3,502| 3,084 9 149 212 BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. . 
Ios 3,387| 7,897 28 61 85 
1T s ocius 2.201| 7,872 33 15 48 1901. 
j| RNC RUNE 5,085| 8,825 28 56 BIL 
AA 4,241] 3,349 9 114 201||Shepard, Dem...... 6,009 | Keinard, Soc. L 71 
AA y Luce pe ico 4,534| 7,026 268 146 693||Low, Rep.......... 6,772 Hanford, Soc. Dem.. 120 
2L ya vex xs 5,112| 7,997 24 201 315||Manierre, Pro....... 12 
Totals...... 88,928|114,545| 501| 1,038] 2,692 
1897. 1897. 
Van W $ Dem. SE 185 | Sanial, Soc, L...... 3,593' Mn D S Dem.... 4, S Sanial, Soc, L...... 157 
Tracy, Rep......... 7,611 | Wardwell, Pro..... "507; Tra Rep......... 2, Wardwell, Pro...... 119 
George, Jeff. Dem... 583 
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Map Tndex. 


At the top and bottom of each map will be found a series of letters and on either side a series 
of figures. In the index the first figures, following the name of the place sought, refer to the map in 
which ig will be found. The letter and figure following refer to the index letters and figures on thé 
map. The place may be located on the map at or near the intersection of imaginary lines from the 
letters and figures. For example, to find Kingston, N. Y. The index reads: 


KINGSTON, N. Y., 15G4. 


] Referring to Map 15, Kingston will be found by looking for the point where lines drawn from G and 4 would l 
intersec , 















Aachen ......... LORAlAgen .......... OC 3/ Albuquerque, N, M., dne Utah ......18C2|Angori ..... WU 
Aachen ......... 1908 Agtayan Bay AN Nt. 18D3) Altea .......... 10D2|Angosta ........ MU 
Aalborg .......... 3E2 Agnone '...... ...liFd|Alealde, Cal, ....18A4 Alta BEE 12A41/Angouleme ......1 
Aarhus: ..........363/Agram:......... 11F2| Alcamo ......... (LE Alton, Ill. ......17E4|Àngra ........ oe! E 
Aarhus ........ MEE ASTON 2... rro 3F3|Aleaniz ........ 10D1|Altoona ........16C2|Anhalt .......... 9F3 
Abancourt ......10C53| Aguadilla ....... 16C5|Alcantara ......10A2|Altoona, Pa. ....15K4dlÀnis ........... i252 
ADDAI Louvre s 2H6} Aguascalientes ..13B4|Alcaraz ........ .10C2|Altosongo ...... 2E Anklam ......... 9F2 
Abbeba .........4G9|Aguilaa 2........10D3|Alcañar ......... 3D3|AIER. ..0...... 2| Ann, Cape, Mass. 1513 
Abbeville .......16B4 Aguscal ........132B4[Alcof .......... 10D; alturas “Gal”. S Annaberg ........9F3 
Abbeville ....... dien Ahkaf Desert. JM Alemdralejo ....10A2/Altyn Nan Shan. .2L5 Annapol ........ 9K3 
Abbottsford, Wis.1 1D2 Ahmadabad ..... 2H90|Alemquer .......10A2|Aluan Bay sis .14D3 Annapolis .......160 
Aberdeen ...... 3D2|Ahsahka, Idaho .18B1|Alencon ........ 10B5|Alva, Okla. .... dda Annapolis ...... 16D1 
Aberdeen ....... BEZ Aialakeiki Channel, Alenuihaha Channel, , |Alvord, Cal. ....18B3 Annapolis, Md. ..15F5 
Aberdeen, Colo, ..18D3 14E3 14F:3|Alvordon ..... .16B2|Ann Arbor ..... 16B2 
Aberdeen, Miss, .17ED|AidiM .......... 1l1L6|Alepo .......o... .215 Alwordton, Mich. 1584 |Ann bor. Mich.15B3 
Aberdeen, 9, D. .17C2|Aigun ..... «204|Aleppo ......... .3HAd|Amaluía ........ 14D3|Anneby ....... ..10F7 
Abesher LLL .4E4 Aiken .......o 16B4 Alert po «. bo. .....o.»> E V Amanave e....... 14D3 Anniston ....o.... 16A4 
Abiflibi .........-6L3] Ainar gosa R., Cal., Alessandria .....11C2lAmargura ........ 5H3|Annonay ....... 1057 
Abil aria ...204 18B3| Alessio .........11H4 Amarillo, Tex. ..1 784|Annotta Bay ....13£4 
Abilene, Tex, ...17C5 Ainsworth, Neb. .17C3[Aleutian ls....... 1F3| Amazon R. ......1€U3|Ansbach ......... 9E4 
Abivard .......- SSKá| Aire] ........ 10B5 Alexander, Alaska, | JAmazon R........ AID ADMOSOVA ........ 12E1 
Abomey .....--+ 4C5 Airlie, Ore. ... ..18A2 1SF9|Ambelakia ...... 11J5| Anselmo, Neb. ..11C 
Abra... esses ees 13B2| Airolo ......... ioH8lAlexandra ....... 4F9lAmber, Cepe...... 4G7|Anse Lake, Mich, 17É 
Abtenau ....... 9F5|Sithin, Minn. ...17D2|Alexandra Land. BC A'Amberg ......... 9K4 Anson, Ont. ....15E2 
Abuam enen 4B2| Situtaki .........BJ3JAlexandria ....... F2|Amberleu ....... lOE6|lAntananarivo ....4GT 
Abu-Kuka ......- 4F9 Aivali ......... 11L5|Alexandria ....... 1 P4|Amboina ..... .5B2|Antequera ...... 10B3 
Abyssinia .......- 4¥ 4) Air 1087] Alexandria, Ky. ..13B5| Amboy, Cal. ....18B4 Antigonish ...... 16Di 
Abyssinia .......1P5'aix ....... d -:10E8 Alexandria, La. . 11D5 Amboy, Minn, ..17D3|Antigua ..... 687 
Abyssinia ........ 2F7 Ajaccio "TTT 1104 lAlexanmdropol ..... 8J3| Amboy, Wash. . daer Antioch .......... ZER 
ACApuco ee 13B4 Ajaccio ....... -1908 Alexandrovski ....2G4 abret ..»...4D6|Antonite, Colo, ..17A4 
Acapulco ........ GJGiAjmere ........ 4) Alexandrovski .. 1261 Ambr ......-DBF3|Antonito, hee .18D8 
Acaracu ....... eTE3 Akakah ..........2E0|Alexandrowsk ....3K3|Ame ig Cal ....18A2lAntrek R......... 3K4 
Accomac ......- 1603| Akebli .......-.-.AC3|Alexinatz ....... 1118| Ameins ....... .10€5|Antrim ........ .8C4 
COTA o o.ooo.oo...« IND Akita ....o.o.o.. Kier 3|Alford, Pa. .....13FY|American, Idaho, 18C2|Antwerp ......... 352 
Achil I EU EE OR ¿BAS Akkerman [NN .11N1 Alfred, Me. 60... . 1518 Americus eoededte .16B4 Antwerp 6.6... ... o. ..9B3 
Achin ........-12B6|Xkkeshi ... .....2B4|Alfvesta .......-.3F2| Amherst ,...... --A6D1 [Antwerp ....... 10E4 
Achinsk ......- : .2K3 Akkra ........... 4bB5]Algeciras ....... 10B3 Amherst, Wis. ..17E3|Anuda ........... 5F3 
Acireale ........1iF6 Armolinsk ..... ..2J4|Alger, ......... -14B2 Amiens ..........3É3|Anuo Is. ....... 14D3 
Acklin Is ..... ...6D7 Akwmolinsk 0.0... 243 Algeria A or Amlia 6..0.:......e ,.6D7 Anvik, Alaska oe .18C2 
Acme ...o..... 3983, Akrabeh .........2B€/Algeria .......... 3E4lAmoa ,......... 14D2|Aomari PONES 12G2 
rr dns ett AC A kreyri e SO01|Algeria ..........1N4/Amoo Daria (or Aomori ... ...... 2104 
wessen e oe 5 Akron ANTI ABAS Alghero e C4 Sihoon) I. 5914 Aosta rn 11D 2 
Astonvale Que. ..15H2 Akron ..........18682|Algier3 ..........4C2[AMOY ...........2M6jApaiang ......... BO) 
918-9 A BAT Akron, Ala. .....lTK5|Algiers ......... .3E4 AMOY ..........12D4|Apalachee Bay ..16BB 
Adalia oe 2 5 Akron, Colo, a WC Algoma, Ont. eee 15C Amritsar e.....p.. .235 Ana mama ak ege .5G1 
Adams, Idaho . - 1881 l'Akron, Colo. .+..17133| Algona, la, ....17D3|Amsterdam .....10£3[Aparri ......... 14B1 
Adana eene e 215: Akron, (5 ao 15C4! Alhambra ......10D2|Amsterdam .......32/Apatin ......... 11H2 
Adana eene BHA Aksha ocios 12D1|j4licante ......... 3D4| Amsterdam ..... Ka Apennines ...... 11 E3 
Adana, Colo. ....18EJ|iysn `... 2K4 Alicante ........10D2 A mu Daria ......2H5|Api ..... esses 51'8 
Adana, Colo, TBA Akyab ...........2L6| Alice, Tex. ...... 11C0|Amuntal .......12D7 7|Apolda X AUS M AC Scat OK 
Addis eene) Aro Alabama — .16A4|Aliwal, South.... 1 Ku Amur .......- .12F1 Apo Mts, .......12E6 
Addison .......- 1602| Mabama Re "1644|Aljezur ........10A8|AmurproY ........ 203) Apopka ........ 1685 
Addison, N. Y. ..1953lijabat I. ...... -14B2 SE ert, E 1042 apur EE 203| Appalachian Mts, 16C8 
Adelaide ......++- len Alao ........«. 1403 Aljustrol-....... 1042|AmurR. ....... ]2Fl|Appalaehian Mts.6K4 
Adelaide ......... SCO'Magons oo wee .7F3|Alkmaa ......... 9B2|Amur R. ........12E]!Appleby ........ 8E4 
Ademuz ........ 10D2' Aun me -.10D7|Allegheny ....... 16C2|Amur R.......... 1C8lAppleton ....... 1842 
Aen oe enne 2l ajun wees eee es 11L3 Allegheny, Pa. ..15D4/Ana ......,.... 14D3 Appleton, Wis. .1T7E3 
Adén, N. M. ....18D4; d mosordo, N. M., Allendorn ....... 9D3|Anaconda, Mont. 18C1|Apra ......... .14E1 
Aderno .....- 1146 18D4|Allen Jc., Minn. .17D2! Anacortes, Wash., Apulia .........11G4 
Adige R. ....... HD1 a 1243|Àllen Je., Wyo. .18D2 18A1| Aquila ......... 11E3 
Adirondack Mts., redis Golo,” .48D3, Allen Je. Wyo. .17A3lAnadirsk ..... ,2N2|Arabia ........o»o 2F6 
N. Y., 15G3 um Col * "'iTA4 Allenstein ...... .9K2 Anagnak, Alaska, i8C3 Arabia ...........463 
Adjud Nou ...... ME alme Alaska, JAI Alentown ...:.. ie? AMAR Ee ED Arabia ..........104 
lun ......... cara Bey. s donpi|Allentown, Pa. ..15F4|Anam .......... ..i9ChiArhbia ......ss- , 334 
Admiralty I....... 5D2! Alaska 9 Ers i8 us ich, 1541 Ansmbas Is. ....12BG¡Arabían Sea...... 2487 
Adra .......- 10C3| eo E iQ EM E .1 F2| Alliance, Ne ..17B3|Anays Is. .......14FZ|Arabian Sea...... 105 
Adrian .......- .16B2 Al Ska Keen 601 Alliance. O. .....15D4|Anchielo ...... +11L8|Aracaju ........; IFA 
Adrian, Mich. ...15B4 Mask pine 'ec7|Allibunar +. 1112|Anchorite I.......5D2|Arachoh ....... 10B7 
Adrian, N. D. ...17C2/ Alaska Penis ei ael Alligator Pond . 1306 Anchovy .....++,6C7/Arad ...... sees 1111 
Adrianople ......; 3043 Ar a re ilE4 Aleuez ..... .1641jAncona .....:..11EB|Arafura Sea...... SCH 
Adrianople ...... 11L4|Alatri |... ......] Ed Allouez, Mich, ..1TE2 Áncuo ..... ecc TB7|Arafura Sea....12F 7 
Adriatic Sea... ..- A ch. 212 (AS) Alma, Kan, .....17C4|Andaman Is.......2U/| Aragon, N, M. ...17B5 
Adriatic Ce ....1D1 st 1c "*::16D2 Alma, Neb. s.. 1763 Anderson ........3K4 E a River ..1E3 
Aegadian ls. ....11E6 Albans CRIA) Imy, Wyo, ++...18C2|Andersón ......-16B4|Araks R.......... 3J 
Aegean Ben... Bäll «eee 6La Almeria ........10C3|Andefsoh .......16A2 Atal P RPM 3L: 
Aegean Sea e, HB DAD rettet 1p7|Almodovar ......10B2|Andes ..........7B4|Aral Sea......... 2G4 
Aegin, Gulf of ...11J6/XIDADJ vg éd |Almudevar ,.....10D1 Avdidjan .........2T4|Àral Sea......... 4H 
Afg hanistan E Sg 1 i Albany. Or xi 18A À? Almyros eecbeocst) 1135 EEN e .o.o..o .10C8 Aral Sea e... ......o 108 
Afehanistan e.. ..2 5 bano T e. enne 1705 Alnwick oe. bos... Käl e e eéepeh ,10E1 Ar ae eege eëeeee eg 
APTICO. aere se 2F'8 Ge eec DE ex, ....1 9|Alosno ee :1048 An disatski, Alaska, Arán I 2... s 
Africa ...... See 4 ilbasin cin ***"9ys|dloupan I, .... .14E 18R2/Aran ls ENTM 
Africa ..... ve hCG bags Ga ** 'iok5| Alpena EE ee Andreas ........./B3|Aránjuéz ....... 10 
Afton, Ia. ...... 17D5 ‘Albani Utt] ADERÓ Alpena, Mich. ...15B2|Andria ........ He Aranyos-Marot ....0J4 
Alton, Wyo, ....1BC2 ADAE e Sound 1663|A]ph8, ‘Nev, .....18BRB|Ándros ........11K8|Arapaho, Okla. ..1704 
Afu Vato.........4G8 Ree Min Alpine, N. Y. ...15E3|Andujar .... TORS Atawan ......... 4B4 
Agadem ......... 4D4 Albert Lea, Minn. "4 17D34 Alpine, Tex, ....17Bb|Anduze ..... ..Sd0DT|Arbatax ........ 11C5 
Agades .......... 404 Alps ..... +... ...11B2/|Angermunde .....9F2| Arbk Mts. ......12FT 
Agadir ..... Rp 4B2 Bape alle ......10F7|Alps, The ..10G0]Àngers .......... 8D3| Arcade, N. Y, ...18E3 
Agani e es 14El|Albi ............ 10D8 A Ince Loraine .9C4|Angers ........ «10B6|Arcadia ........ 16B5 
Agana Bay :....14F1 Albion. Neb. ....17C3|Alsen ..........10H2 Anglais A 6D7|Arcadia, Gulf of. 1843 
yassiz, an. to.» ion, . A tama a e sio 6 Anglesey ...«...o. oe rca a, & ‘ ee 1 
A d 18A1|AIb N. Y. ...15E3|A1 ha R. 16B4 8D5|Arcata, Cal. 
Agate Bay ...... 14E] Albuquerque RA 6H4/Altar ..........13A8| Angola, We ` . Mare Archangel ....:.. 


Agate, Colo. ....18E3!Albuquerque ....10A2 Altüfa 25 .18ASlAngol& .... Ge Archipelago . TE “Sis 
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Arcis-sur-Aube. .10D6lAshland ........ 18C1|[Australia ...... , oCalBalabac Strait...12D6|Barnstaple Bay...8D6 | 
Arco, Idaho .....18C2 Ashland, Kan, ..1704|Austria Hungary...204|Balabac Strait ...1443/Barnum, Minn, ..i7D2 | 
Ze UR 10D2 Ashland, Me, ... 1531 Austria Hungary. .8G3 Balagansk ..O1201|Barnwell ....... 16B4 | 
Bb rove y Mate Gengler Ox eee 1504] Austria-Hungary 1161 Balaton Lake ...11G1|Baroda ........... 2J6 | 
Arctic Circle..,,.I B2| Ashland, Wis, ..17D2|Austria-Huagary. .9J4|Balaya ...... ...J4áB2|Barona ......... 1302 | 
Arctic Ocean . `". IBI Ashley ..... ...16B2|Austria Hungary. ;108 Baldenburg ....,9H2|Barquisimeto ....7C2 
Atstic Occan. BAR Ashley, N. D. ...11€C2|Au Train ....... 641| Bald Knob, Ark, De Barra asese 7X4 
retlc Ocean. e Zill Ashtabula ......16B2 Autrain, Mich. Mir Baldwin ...... 1642|Barra I ......... SCH 
rdmore, Mo, .. AM Ashtabula, O. ..,16C4|Autun ......,..10EQ|Baldvin ........16B4|Baraneos ....... 702 
rdon ..... e.er. 10B1| Asia ,...........18B3|Auxere ......-... 940, Baldwin, Colo. ..18D ene eg Il 
Arecibo I, eere BETAS een 3H4|Auxerre ........10D6| Baldwin, Mont, .17A2|Barrax ......... 1002 
Arenas .......».10C2 [Asia Minor. .,....3H4| Ava Eminence, Mo, [Balearic 1.........3£4 Barreiro EE 10A2 
A equipa ,.».....¿B4 ane Minor ......1P4 17 D4 Balearic O 10F2 Barri ve ee 45 | 
Are ........ 92 E AYA ee rr sees 157318 alkah ...... sos OLA | Barrie arras IGH2 | 
TEZZQ .opo.o..o.. 8 Askalan P and Aveir ..........10A2 Balkan MIS, ee 11K3|Barrie, Ont. ....15132 
rganda . 002/14 E Aveiro ...... ....8D3:Balkash L........ 2J4|Barstow, Cal, ...18B3 | 
Argenta. Ark. s KU BIAS Asphalto, Car,” ll A8 Avellino ........ J1F4 Ball Vau dates , .l9DT Barstow, Tex, `. 1753 
rgentan ...,...10C€5|Assab ............ 4|Avezzano .......11£3 Ballinger, Tex. ..17BD Ear-sur-Scine.. .10D5 
rgentina ...... diesel -— SC th Avignon ........ 16C1|Ballintang Channel, Barta ev e, JOAN 
Argentina ....... AKT Assen .,.......,.JÓF3|Avigron ........10E8 14B1 Bartensión Ss 9K1 
Argenton-sur-Creuse Assens ......... 10H1|Avignon ........ 11A2! Ballintung Channel, Bartfeld ..,..,....9K4 
10C6|Asriut .... "En Avila us cae 10C2:! 19E5 Bartow ......... 18B6 
Argolic, Gulf of .11J6jAssuan ........ LS MEBÍAX ..l...es oo. , .10C8;Ballston Spa, N. Yo, .,|Barwan R........0D4 | 
Argos ....... ...11J8|Asterabad ....... 3K4|Avlona ...... .. -11H4l i5G3|Basari .......... 405 | 
Argostoli ..e 4... .11 b Asti Spee ee pg ge ,11C2 Ayon, Cal. *«-"* t£v 1843 Dalta **.0.999069*9€ QUGS Basel ....... eee .2C5 
Argum ........ AA Astor ...... oes IGBB/Avon I........... Bi3lBaltchik. ....... (Mäi Basel ............ 33 | 
Argyle. cerca wens 3D3|Astorga ,,.,.....lO0BljAyaecucho ...... ¿+ T PA: Baitic, Moot. .Sl8Cl|Basel ........ .10F6 
Argyle, N, Y. ...)5G8 Astoria, Ore, ....18Al|AyImer Lake ....8GliBaltie 5va........2C2|Bashi Channel ...12E4 | 
ATgYTO ........ NN TS 4 Astrakan o... AFÓ Ayos de San Felipe, ¡Baltic Scr... eee 3G?|Bashi Str...... .206 
Anar ..... aad ies 2C8|Astrakhan ..,.....338 Tgp Baltic Sea .....0ÜHlj|Basie ........ . 1603 | 
Arimao ..,....13C2|Asuncion ........ TD5|lAyT ..... r.» 8 D4 Baltie Soa .. 003|Basilan ..........908 |! 
Arizona .. .1804 Asuncion et 1K7|Ayr Harbor .. 14D8;Baltimore ...... 16C8|Basilan I ...... 12E6 
Arkadelphia, “Ark, NEUTRO a ió ge Ve Azua de Compo ¡Baltimore, Md. ..15#8|Basilan Is, ..... 14BS 
1705 Ribasarat AIRE 3L2| stella ......... GE7|Balbistan ......2H6/Basilan Strait ...14B3 ` 
Arkansas .,.....-OJ4|Atchison, Kan. ..1I7C4 [Azul ............ 7DE Balut .......... 14C3lBass Strail...... ODS | 
Arkansas City, Ark, Athabasca ...... 6G2| 4. & P. Je., N. M. Bam ..... erre ve 2G6|Bassak ......... 1205 | 
11DD|Athers ......... 16B8 18D4 Bam AO. 3KilBassak .......... 2M7 | 
Arkansas City, Kan., | |Athens .,...... 16B4|Ba-badag ...... 11M2 Bamberg .....,... 94l Bassein M 12B5 
17C4|Athens .,..,.....4E2 Babahan ......... $14 Bampur ......... 2H6i Bassein .......... 217 
Arkansas R., Kin. Athens ........ .uGá Babasesa ....,..11G1¡Banao .......,. : ¡HBO Bass Like SEENEN 4B4 
17B4) A Athens ..... . .11J5 Babbitts, Ariz, ..1804 | Bancroft, Me. .1512 Bass Like, Ont. ,.15E2 
Arkuo oves vex 9Gl'Athens, O. .... '. 188 Bab nora ........14A8; Bancroft, Ont. .15E2|Bastia ....... ..11C3 
Arlee, Mont, MUI BEDE 6 «saa ve wicca Ab Babnyan Is. ....12E5|Banda ...... .-7B2| Bastia .......... SES 
Ares ..,... 2. 11ABÍA Atu is oso de ,648|Babuyan Is...... .207|Banda Sea........oB2|Bastia ......... 10G8 
Ares ......... .I0EB|Atka I........... 6A7| Babuyan js SU4BliBanda Sea...... 1287 Bastogne ........ 9B4 
Armagh ......... 8C4|Atlanta .....». -1804 HS om .L ..6G4|Bander ........ 10H1|Bastogne ....... 10E4 
Armancon R, ....Q9Bb|Atlanta .........6L4|Babylon ..... «O2 EB! anes PR aie s Bastion, La. ....17D5 
Amnentieres .,..10D4|Atlanta, Mich, . -iH Baralar "A .1481| Banff TP Sk. Giese bano nade arate .13B2 
Armogos sa à di Atlantic City ....16D3 Bacuache ROME: 13A3' Banffy “H FHunyard, 113 liBatak ........ .11K4 
Armona, Cal. ...18À Atlantic City, Colo, ada ajoz ROSE 10A2 Bang xdi patak Is 0 e ,12E4 
Armour, S. m vei «1108 18D2 2|Bada] OVA.. ooo dc Bangkok eri "UAB, Batanes ]Is....... 2N6 
Arnheim ... os Atlantic City, N. i Bad Axe, ‘Mich, 5C3!Bangkok ........ 12C5|Batang ....... ..12C3 
mheim ....... 1068 18G5|Baddeck ........ 6DllBangkok .........2M7|Batangas ..... ..11B2 
enheim Land... .BCB[Atlantic poo E Baden ,,......,.10Gb5iBangor ..... 1601|Batangas .......121b 
mo R. cna TIDS Atlantic Ocean. .1042|Baden ..;........9D4| Pangor ..... e6MSZ|Batangas ........ 201 
tnsberg ........ D3|Atlantic Ocean .,,15I4|Baden ......... HDD Bangor, Me, ..... 15I2| Batavia ...... ,.12€1 | 
Arnsberg ....... J0G4|Átiantie Ocean....3C€8|Baena ..... ....10B3.Bania .......... 1114| Batavia ........ 16C2 
Arnswalde ....... 9G2| Atlantic Ocean . -1604 pus bos uei .10€2 Banias .......... 2C4| Batavia, N. Y. ..1553 
A10choe ,.......10À2|Attalla ........ 10A4|Baffin Bay..... ‘` IK1 Banjaluka ...... 11G2| Batavia, O. .....15Db 
Arolsen .......... 9D3|Attamak, geen 1801 Baffin Bay...... .6M]|Banka .......... 1207 Bath ........ , 1386 
ÁTONA ...o..o... 11C2|Attica .. 19% ¿2| Bafíin Land ..... nn Banks lovis oF8|Bath ........ Qu 8E6 
FONG «v ot rs 1903 Attica, Kan. ....17C4|Bafin Land.......1J2 Banksland ....... lHliBath, Me. ...,...1518 
Too lI. zer C?| Atoka, I. T. ..17@5|Bafkang ..........2LDb Banks Lond...... 6Fl|path, N. Y. .....15E8 
roostook R., Me..15J 1 | Atwood Kan, ..17B4|Bafoulabe ..... .. ÁA4 Banks Peninsula...9GO6;Dathurst ....... 16D1 
rorai ....... , :5G2|Auau d Kans ` .J4E3|Baganga ...... ¿1403 Banton Is. ......14B2 Bathurst I........ DCH 
Arouca **9t9*t*t*1*?*9* 10A2 Au be R. sz epes ep aa in 4 Bagda eooreoneegen J4 Bantry ........oo 8B6 Bathurst I. sees CHI 
Arpino ,,,......llE4|Aubigny ........ Bagdad ........ ‚255 Bantry Bay. .8B6|Batiscan, Que. 1881 
ATAN ico en 8D4|Aubreys, Ariz. 186 Bagneres-de-Bigorre, Baracoa ........ ..13F8|Baton Rouge ..... 6J4 
Arras .,...... «-:DAB [Auburn ........ 1602 S 10C8 Benes Santiago Baton Rouge, La. 1705 
AtT88 ......... ,10D4/| Auburn, Me. ....1612 Bagnio ETA DD de Cuba ....... 6D7| Batong ......... 14132 
Arriba, Colo. ...]8E3 Auburn, Neb. ,..1703|Babama Is..... . 6L5/Baragusinsk ..... 2N3|Batovo .......... RS 
Arriba, Colo. ...17B4|Auburn, N. Y. ..1]óF9|Bahama Is. ......6DT'Barajaguavieja ..13F3/Battambang .,...12C5 
THIZIO ......... 1102|Auburn, O, ..... 1504 Bahia .... ...... 1L6 Barava .......... 1PO Battle Creek ....10B2 
Mul "ee .2A6|Aucasus ......... 2F4|Bahia ........... F4jBarbados ...,....6GT|Battle Mountain, 

AMA 2. vere 1116/Auch ..........10D Bahia Blanca.....(C6|Barbiboz . ...... 7D1 Nev,, 18B2 
A DIRE e IGBI Auch ..... .- . 10G8| Bahia de Jaguey 13D2 Barber I.......... EH Batum ..........! 2JA3 
Arthabaskavile, Que., |Aucklarnd ....... 15 ahia de las Islas.14 A3|Barbera DUX EG u ub. 12D6 

15H Auckland ..... we ion ahia de Nipe ...13F3 poen s ER P ipa etas, Alaska 
Arthur ee us nit Augusta ........ 1|Bahia de Siguanea, , ID 18r2 
nte. eses dm Augsburg ........ E 4 3¡Barca ......... . ZK: Biuizen vwd is ,0G3 
mngabad ` .2J6 Augsburg .......; 4| Habia de usd ns Barcellos ...... ..TC3 Bavaria ..........9E4 
Arvant .... s .10 ODT|Augusta ........ 13F4|Barcelora ........3KE8|Bayamo ........ 1353 
Ágaba ........... 4Cb|Augusta .t...... BU Bahia Grande....708|Barcelona ..... ..10E1 Bayamon esitis 46DD 
Pro OPEP JdC4|Avpusta . .. ahia Honda ..,13B2 Barcelona ..... .11F5|B ay City ....... 16B2 
ste irure e 9£3|Augusta, Me. ... . .1512 aikal Lake .....12CliBarcena ........10B1 Bay City, Mich. .1813 
M niffenbure ....9D4|Augustova ....... 9L2|Baikal Mts. ..... 12C1 Barclay, Ont. ...17D2/Bay of poet .1RS 
Aschaffenburg. .. 1005 AUTAS wok rr rna eg? alleys, Nev. ....18B2.Bardai .......... 4D3|Bay of Bengal....2K7 
Aschersjeben .. ES3|Auray .........- 10A6| Bainbridge ..... e Ee eO. UD Bay of Biscay....3D3 
Ascoli Piceno. OE Aurich ..... oo - LOF2| Ba ja ger .....13A2|Bardsley I ...... Lage Bay of Biscay.. -1081 
T1 ARP 273 [Aurillac ue an e -10D7 Baja ......... .J1H!|Barfleur ..... ...10BD|Bay of Biscay.....4B1 
Aserradero LE Et Aurora nue 16A2| Bajo de los Jar- Barfuley ........ A G5 Bay of Campeche "1304 
Ashantee ........ 6 furore} da iud 17E3| dinillos .......1303!Bar Harbor, Me, .1532|Bay of Florida ..16B5 
ypu E R.. E TEAM 5ES m QUIS RON E ipa axi. ra aie a ove Bay 2i Fundy CHA 
snco n . t., Mich.,  |Bakau ..........llbi|Ban ......... S sc ay o: anama, 
Ashcroft, S. D. ..17B2 An Sable P 15B2 Baner City, ore: E Baring pons .. e 6Fl Bay of Panama 
Asheville ,...... 16B3|Au Sable ....... 1082 Baker I.......... ljiBarito R. . SI Bay St. Louis, Mit 
Ashfield, SE .l7A2|Austell ......... 644|Baker, Moni, A Age llBarj& se «sacs nn 10D 1785 
Ashfield, Mont, .18D1|Austerlitz ....... Se Bakersficld, Cal. .1883'Barkul_..... . ..12D2 Bayfield, Wis. ...17D 
A ford. N. Y, ..10E8lAnstin ....... selláBakha Namur, ....2dĐ; Par Duc ....++10E5|Bayonne ........10B8 
Fork, Ariz. ..18C8| Au=tin . ... .6J4| Bakhtegan Lake. E Barletta ........11G4|Bayonne ........ 10D1 
as Grove, A »1714! Austin, Minn, . LTD Bakony ......... -4A4|Barnaul ....... WER Bayou cures La. pS 


See ..2G6)| Austin, Tex, ....17Cb|Balabae I. ..,...1443|Barnstable, Mass, e Hagen 


Abl Cal, . 418B4|3ustin, Nev, ....18B3|Daku ......... e 314'Barnaul .........3N2|Bayreuth ..... ~ OFS 
Ashland ....... 16B3 Australia ..... »  JCT'Balabac I. ..... 12D6'Barnstaple .......8D6'Baza ........ ...1003 | 
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Bazardjik ..... TE Bender .......... 2G6) Bielefeld ....... 10G3|Bloye ..........10B7¡Bosnia ..... .....33 
Bazas ..........10B7|Bender ... wir Biella .......... 11B2|Blenbeim ........ 9E4|Bosphorus .......3G3 
Beach, Mont, ...17B2|Bender Ziadeh....4H4|Biella ........ ..10G7|Blenheim, Ont. Es Bosporus ..... .11M4 
Beach, N. D. .18El|Bendzin ......... 9J3|Bielsk ........... 9L2|Blishnii I........ Rl|Boston .........16D2 
Beachy Head .....8G6/Benevente ...... 10B1|¡Bielstock ........ 9L2|Blocksburg, Cal, d8À2 Boston ........ . SES 
Beall, Ark. ..... 17D4|Benevento ...... 11F4|Bienne ..... ....10F6|Blois ........... 10C6|Poston .......... 1K3 
Bear, Idaho ..... 18BZ|Bengal Bay ..... 12B5| Bienville, La. .17D5|Bloemfonten ..... EB Boston, Mass. ...1613 
Bear Is........... 1D1|Bengal, I, T. ....17C6|Bicske .......... .9J5| Bloody Forana: .8B4 Boszormeny PEU 9K5 
Bear R., Colo, ..18D2|Bengula ......... ani Big Horn Mts., Wyo., |Bloomington ....16A3 Bothwell ....... 16C3 
Beardstown, I. E D3|Beni River ...... 17A3 Bloomington ....16A2|Botoshani ......11K1 
Beatrice, Neb. ..17C3|Benjamin, Tex. NES Bighorn R., Wyo., Bloomington, Il, 17E3 Bottineau, N. D. 17B2 
Beaufort ........16C4|Benjarmasin ....12D7 18D2|Bloomsburg, Pa. .15F4 Bougainville ` has EO 
Beaufort Sea ....60El|Benkleman, Colo. 17B3 Big Piney, Wyo..18D2|Bloomville ......16D2 Bougie ere es 
Beauharnois, Que., Benkulen ... .12C7|Big Rapids .....16B2|Blossburg, . N, M, 17B4|Bouillon ....... "SEA 
15G2|Ben Machui ......8E3|Big Sandy, Mont. 18C1|Blossburg, N. M. 18D3| Boulder, Colo. ..17A4 
Beaumaris ...... 8D5/Ben More ....... 8D2|Big Spring, Tex. .17B5|Blountstown . .16A 5 Boulder, Colo. ...18D2 
Beaumont, Tex. .17D6/Bennett I........ 2R1|Big Stone Gap ...16B2|Blvefields ........ 6C7|Boulder Valley, Mont., 
Beauvais ....... 10D5|Bennettsville ....16B4|Big Timber, Mont., _ ¡Bluefields ..13D4|Boulogne ...... 1004 
Beaver Is.. Mich, 17E2|Ben Nevis ....... 8D3|_ 18D1/Blue Mts. .......13E4|Boulogne ........8G6 
Beaver I., Mich. .15A2|Bennington ....16D2|Bihar ........... ore Blue Rapids, Kan., Bounty I......... 5H6 
Beaver, Nev. ....18B2 Bennington, Vt.. 15H3 Biisk ......... K3 7C4|Bourg .......... 10E6 
Beaver, O. ...... 15D4| Benson, Ariz. ...18C4|Bilbao ......... dër Blue Ridge Mts. 163 Bourgas 29. 11L3 
Bebra a r$ 9D3|Benson, Minn. ...17CZ Bilbao ......... 10C1|Bluewater, N. M. 18D3|Bourges ....... .10D6 
Bebra ......... 10G4|Benton Harbor, Bilgoray ......... 9L3|Bluff, Utah ..... 18D Bouri I. ....... .12E7 
Becancour, Que., 15H1 Mich., 17E3|Bikaner ........ dl Blunt, S. D. .17B3|Bovina, Tex, ....17B5 
Bedford ........ 16A3|Benton Harbor ..16A2|Billiugs .. ..... 6H3|Boa Vista ....... í E3|Bowdle, 8. D. ...17C2 
Bedford ......... 8Fb|Bentonville, Ark., Billings, Ariz, ...18D4|Bobga ........... lBowen ...........1C€5 
Bedford, la. .....17D3 17D4/Billiton I. ...... 12C7|Bobruisk ........ 302 Bowie ......... 1603 
Bedford, Pa. .. ..15E4 Bera .......... 11H4|Filma .. ........ iD4|Bocas Is. ....... 14C3|Bowie, Ariz. ....18D4 
Bedr ......... oo. ob 1|Berber ........... 4F4|Biloxi, Miss. . .. .17 El Boco de Caballones, Bowie, Tex, .....17C5 
Bedwaram ....... 4D4|Berbera ......... 4G4|Bingen ......... 10F5 3|Bowling Green ..16A3 
Beebe, Mont, ....17AZ|Berch ....... .4DS|Bingham ....... 16C1|Boco Grande .13D3 Bowling Green, Ò., 
Beebe, Mont. ...18D1|Berdiansk ..... ...3H8 Bingham, Neb, ..17B3|Bochnia ......... 9K4 5B4 
Be Eli, Wash. . D Berdichef xa A ee 3G3IlBingham, Utah ..18C2|Bodia  .......... 2M7!Boyne R ........ 8C5 
Beerjn ......... Bere. eo cce eee 4C5|Binghamton ....16C2 Bodie, Cal. .. ..18B3| Bozardzhik .....11M3 
Beeton Jc., Ont., igpe Bereg ........... 914 Binghamton, N. Y, A BOdO 35». en 3Fl|Bozeman, Mont. .18C1 
Beeville, Tex. . tos Fereida .......... 2F8 15F3|Boen ...... gee JODE Bra us FT 
Behring Strait. ...8B1 Berenda, Cal. ...18B3|Binh-thuan ...... 2M7|Bogense ....... '.10H1 Bracebridge, Ont., 
Beira ............ 4F7|Beresof .......... 2H2|Binscarth, Man, .17Bl|Bogcta ........... 1J5 15D2 
Beirut ..... idis 203 Berezof .......... 3L1|Bireh ........... 2B7|Bogota .......... 7B2|Brackettville, Tex., 
Beirut ........... 2E5 Bergamo ....... 11C2 Birds' Pt., Mo. .. SITE Bohemia ........ 9G4 17B6 
Beisan .......... 2C6|Bergen .......... 3El|Birds Pt., Okla. .17C4| Bohemia, La. ...17E6/Bradford ....... .16C2 
Beit Jibrin........ ZAT Bergen, N. Y. ...15ES3|Birfo .......... 4D4|Bohol .......... 14B3 Bradford ......... 3D2 
Beja ......... .10A2| Bergerac ....... 10C7| Birkenhead .. -SE5|Bohotle .......... 4G5|Bradford ......... Sa 
Bejucal ........ ..13B2 Bering ........... 2T3|Birmingham ... , .16A4 Boise, Idaho ....18B2|Brady, up 22.2.1165 
Bekes ........... 1111¡Bering Sea........ 1E3|Birmingham ......3D2|Bokhara ..... ....2H4|Braefields ........ GAY 
Beklez ...... .11G2|Bering Sea, Alaska, — |Birmingham .....8F5|Bokhara ........ .2H4|Braga ......... .10A1 
Bela iiie ns 2H6 1 Birmingham .....6K4|Bokhara .... 2G5|Braganca .......10B1 
Belair, Md. ..... 15F5|Bering Strait.... WK Birney ..........bH2|Bckhara `. .SL3|Braganca ...... H EA 
Belenyes ........11J1|Berja ........ .10C3 Birak EM ..3K2|Boknfjord ....... ie Braidentown ....16B5 
Belfast .......... 3D2|Berkley Springs, Pa, g ad ts selene Bokoku ......... E6|Brainerd, Minn. .17D2 
Belfast .........16C1 15E5 Bisbee. Ariz. ....18D4 Bokungo ........ Ka Brampton, Ont. .15D3 
Belfast ....... ..8D4|Berkovatz ... .11J3|Biscay, Bay of .10A6| Boise CAS PIRE 6G3|Branchiille .....16B4 
Belfast, Me. .... ..1512| Berkshire ........SF8|Bischofteinitz. . dot Bolechow ...... .9L4| Brandenburg .....9F2 
Belfieic, N. D. 17B2|Berland ........ DL) Bishops, Utah .. ¿1802 Bolgrad ........ T1M2| Brandenburg . .9G2 
Belfort ......... lore Berlanga Belmez. 10B2 Bislig ......... 114 4C3|Bolivar ......... 1C2| Brandon, Man. ..17B2 
Belgard ......... 9H2jBerlin ........... 2C3|Bismarck ........ 3|Bolivia .......... TC4|Branosera ...... 10B1 
Belgium ......... 9B3|Berin .......... ..9F2|Bismarck, Mo, ...17D4/Bolnesa Lake....11D3|Brantford, Ont. .15D3 
Belgium ........ 10F4|Berlin ........... 1N3|Bismarck, N. D. .17B2|Bologna ......... Zä Bras d'Or Lake ..16D1 
Belgrad .......... E Berlin ...........3F2/]lissama ......... 444 Bologne HEURE NIS ..J1D2|Brass Is. ....... 16D3 
Relgrade ......... 4D1/Berlin, Ont. ....15D3¡Bissao ........ EVIL Boloko .......... dëi Bratz .......... 9G2 
Belgrade ........ 1112| Bermejo ........ 1C5|Bistrica ....... is Po geret adn 2R3|Braunsberg ......9K1 
ae ba A em 6K6|Bem ........... 10F6|Bistritz ........11K1|Bolton ......... .SEO|Brava ..... phe aes 4G5 
Belize .......... 13C4|Bern ........... llAl|Biths ........... es Fombay m ..2J1| Bravo, Tex, ....17B4 
Belkofski, Alaska, Bern o :. eawn 3E3|Bitiras I. ...... ..14B2 Bombay ........ AER Brazas R., Tex. ..17C5 
I RS Bernalilio, N. M. 18D3|Bitsch ......... .9C4lBombe .......... D5|Brazil ........... 1D3 
Bellaire ........ B2|Bernay .........10C5/Bivalve ...... :.16D3 Bon, Cape.. EB Brazil ..... ......1KE6 
Bellaire, Mich. Ne Bernburg ........ 9E3|Piwalk, Minn. . --1TD2 Bon Cape ...... ..11D6|Breaker Pt. .....14D3 
Bellary .......... 237/Berno ........ , +. 4C1|Bixby, S. D. ....17B2|Bona ........... ,QAC2|Brecknock .......8E6 
Bellefontaine ...16B2|Berresof ......... “1462 Biysk ......... .12A1 Bonea A sees 1iFT|Breda ...........9B3 
Bellefontaine, O. 15B4|Berthierville, Que., Bizerta ....... ...3E4[Bonga ........... 4F5|Breda ..... oo ee 10E4 
Belleforte, Pa. ..16E4 1501 Bjarnanes ........ 3C1 Bongabong EEN 14B1|Breidi Fjordr ....3B1 
Belle Fourche, S. D., Berwick ........ SE4|Bjelina ......... 11H2|Bonifacio, Strait of Bremen .........9D2 
17B3|Besancor ........ 9C5|Black Bay ......14D3 11C4|Bremen ..........9E2 
Belle Fourche, S. D. {Besancon ....... 10F6|Blackburn ...... -8E5 Bonigen ........10H6|Bremen ...... ..10G2 
18E2 Bescancon ........3E3|Blackburn ...... 9D2|Boni Gulf ...... 12E7|Bremerhaven .....9D2 
Bele I. .........6N2|Bessarabia ...... .11M1 Blackfoot, Idaho 1802 Boni Gulf........ 5B2|Bremerhaven ...10G2 
Belle Ile ....... .1046 essemer ....... 16A4|Black Hills ......6H3|Bon Jardin ......7E4|Bremond, Tex. ..17C5 
Belle Isle, Alaska, Besuki ......... 12D7! Black Hills, S. D., Bonn .ssesese Kë .9C8 Brenham, Tex, ..17C5 
18F2 bethany ala aaa e 4D8 1TB3|Bono ........ ..11C4|Brescia ........ 11D2 
Belleville ..... ;..16C2|Bethel ......... 6D2|Black R., La. ...17D5|Bonn .......... 10F4|Breslau ..........3F2 
Belleville, Ill. ...17E4 Bethel, Alaska . 1802 Black River . .13D4|Boone, Ia. . .17D3|Breslau ..,...... 9H3 
Belleville, Ont. ..15E2 Bethel, Vt. ..... 15H3|Black Bock. Utah 18C3 Booneville, Ore, .1 Bressuire ....... 10B6 
Bellona .......... 5E3|Bethlehem ....... 4ES|Black Sea........ JE4|Booroo .......... 5B2|Brest .......... 10A5 
Bellows Falls ...16D2|Bethlehem ....... 2B7|Black Sea..... ...1Fl|Boothia Felix......6Jl|Brest ......... . .9D3 
Bellows Falls, Vt., Betzdorf ..... ...9D3|Black Sea........3H3|Borabora ......... 5J3| Brest e e HL 
8|Bevely .......... 16C3|Black Sea ...... 11M3|Borba .......... 7D3|Brest-Litovsk ....9G2 
Bellranch, N. M. .17B4|Bever, Okla. ....17B4|Black Sea........ 1P3|Bordeaux ....... 10B7|Bretigny ..... . 10D5 
Belluno ........ 11E1|Bezdan ...... ..11H2|Blachsburg ..... 16B3|Bordeaux ........ 9D3|Brewer Je., Me. ..15J2 
Belmont, Mo. ...17E%|Beziers ......... E Blackstone, Mass.15H3|Bordeaux, Wyo, .17B3|Brewton ....... 16A4 
Belmont, Mont. .18D1|Beziers ........ 10D8|Blackville ...... 16B4|Bordeaux, Wyo. .18E2|Briancon ....... 11B2 
Belmont, Mont. .17A2|B. Gyarmat ...... 9K4|Blackville ....... 16Cl|Borera ......... 8B3|Briancon ....... 10F7 
Belmont, NUS ..18BS|Bhamo ......... 12B4|Blackwater R. ....8B5 Borgotaro ...... 11C2|Bribiesca ..... ..10C1 
Belmont, N. Y. .15E3|Bhamo .......... 2L6|Blaga vestchensk, 12E1|Bori ..... vo 4x6|Bridgeport ...... 16D2 
Beloit, Kan. ....17C4|Bhutan ........ 12B4 Blagoveschensk du Borjas Mer RT 10D1| Bridgeport, Conn,15G4 
Belvidere, Pa. ...15F4|Bhutan .......... .2L€| Blaine, Nev. ....1SC2|Bormio ......... 11Di1|Bridger, Wyo. S 
Bembe ..........ADG6|Biala ........... 9J4|Blair Áthol ...... SE3|Borneo .........14A8 Bridges, Nev. ...1 
Bement ........10A3|Bianea, N. M. .. ee Blair, Mont. ....17B2|Rerneo .......... Al|Bridgeton, N. J. .15F5 
Bement, Ml. ....17E4 Bianco DIA RV die Ulair, Neb, ...... 17C8|Borreo ........ .1B5| Bridgetown ...... 
Bemidji, Minn. ..17D2|Biarritz ........ 10BS|Blane Cape ..... 11C6|Borneo ......... --12D6 Bridgewater ....16D1 
Benares ..........2J6 Biddeford, Me. S Blane Mt. ...... 11B2|Bornholm Is, ....9G1|Bridgewater ......8E6 
Benasa ......... 10D2|Biecz ........... 9K4|Blanc Mt. ...... 10F0j]Borovichi ........ 3H2| Rridgton Je. Me. .15J3 
Ben Attow ......8D3|Biedenkopf ...... 9D3|Blanee, Cape......4A3|Bosch ........... 9B3|Brieg ..... E 9H3 
Ben Dearina ..... 8D3' Bielefeld ....... 9D2 Blanes ......... 10E1'Bosnia ......... "1183 Bries EEN 10F6 
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Brieg 1: liBliBuen Ayre........ 7C1¡Cadillac, Mich. ..15A2|Canandaigua, N. Y., Cape Hatteras ...10C3 
Briens ........ .10H6|Buen Ayre. ¿817 [Cadiz ........ +. .3D4 E Cape Horn..... » weld H 
Brigham, Utah ..18C2|Buena Vista, Colo. Cadiz .......... 10A3|Cananore .... ..2J41|Cape Horn ...... SCH 
Brighton ...... . 10B4 17A4|Cadiz, Gulf of...10A8|Canary Is......... ..4A3|Cape Horn . .7C8 
Brighton ......... SD3 Buena Vista, Colo., Cadiz, O. ....... 15C4|Canaveras ...... 10C2 Cabe Horn, Idaho 18C2 
Brighton ..... .. 8F 18D3|Caen .......... -10BhjCandava ...... .14B1|Cape Johnson, Wash. 
Brighton, Colo, .. :17B4 Buenos Ayres....'/D6|Caesarea ........ .Z2A6 Candelaria, Nev. .18B3 1841 
Brighton, Colo, ..18E3|Buenos Ayres..... 1K7|Cagayan ....... .14B3 Candia .... ..11K7|Cape Juul ....... 
Brindisi Non gone Pumalo mac E pasted Come Ed SEA Conair Sed of at s Gave Ka Laan . ipa 
rindisi ........ 4|Buffalo .......... agliari ........ ando : ape Kanin....... 
Brinkley, Ark. . B Buffalo Gap, S. D. dons aguas pce 1008 panes CRI d qe a "n gape Kawaihoa E 
oude ....... ahore Pt ....... aneo ......... ape Krusenstern, 
Brisbane ......... 1D7|Buffalo, Mo. ....17D4|Cahors ......... 10C7|Caneta .......... 7B4¡Cape Kumukahi .14F3 
Brisbane ......... 5E4 Buffalo, N. Y. . ..13D3 Caibarien .......13D2|Cangas de Onis ..10B1|Cape Lisburne ....6B1 
Bristol DOREM. T Duo. Wyo, gia Calera poked wud i ace Cangas de Tineo. ial Gave ee $e Ed 
stol ......... uff Bay ....... aimanera ...... anna eve Ley uo a ookout ... 
Bristol ......... 16B4|Bufora, N. D 17B2 EE Utah, 1803 Cannao R. ...... 13D3 Cabe Matutala ..14D3 
Bristol ao Be n puros D --18E1/C Caro eerie nig eats "ds Sne ee Wees ET Gane MAY zai 16D3 
T S O c...ue. 010.0. ug e... o... .., alro etoos 9790996 enw t annes e... ... o eg ape en ocino oe 
Bristol Channel. 10A4}Bugulma ........ 3K2|Cairo ........... ¿4F3|¡Cannes ......... 11B3|Cape Mendocino, Cal., 
Bristol Channel. .8E6|buguruslan ...... 3K2|Cairo ............ 6J4|Cannon Ball, N. D., 1842 
Pristol Bay....... 6C1|Bugsuc I. ...... 14A3|Cairo, Ky. ...... 17E4 . 17B2|Cape Newenhan, 
ie Bay ore -6C7 pas: SON sesso ve pun Caithness Vues aes GE Canon City, Colo, 1784 [Cape N Alaska 1803 
ol Bay, Alas Se Nee? ajamarca ....... pe Nome, Alaska, 
18C3|Bukharest ....... 4E1|Cajayan ........ 14B1|Canon City, Ore. .18B2 18B2 
Bristol. N. H. ...15Ha3|Bukharest ........ 3G2 2 Cajon Point .....13A3|Canon Diablo, Ariz. Cape North ..... 16E1 
Bristol! RI * '"IBHd Buknsrest Mia ee UT £ anaes. Ariz, ze C p | 18C3 Cape ‘Olintors 22 
"e ulzaria ......... alabazar ...... anon de la Guanaja, ape rortian 
Bristol, 8. D. : HEE Bulgaria ......... $G3|Calabrie ....... 11G5 13E2 Cape Bie ..,9C1 
British Cen. Africa4E7 garia ....... 1K: aguas 1s. .... an. cilice y. ojLape nay ....... 
Bul 11K3|Cal I 14B2|C Pacific Ry..6H3|C 16E1 
British East Africa4F5 zn Be Wyo. ...18D2|Calais ........... 8kE2|Canso .......... 16D1 Cape Bible MK 6K5 
British Guiana...7D2|Bulle .......... 10F6|Calais ......... 10D4 Cantabrian Mts...3D3|Cape Sable ...... 6M3 
British Guiana. 1K5 Bule EE 1Bi1|Calamian I. .....14B2|Cantabrian Mis 10B1 Cape Sable ...... 16C1 
British Honduras 1304|Bulur ............201|Calamines Is, ..12D5 Cantanhede ....10A2|Cape San Antonio 7D6 
British Isles...... 243|Bulusan Vol, ... -l4B2|Calapan ........ 14B2|Canterbury ...... 8G6|Cape San Augustin 
British Isles.. Buluway ......... 4E8|Calatayud ...... 10C1|Canterbury ..... 10C4 1 
British Isles. INS Puras, MA Eure 17E6|Calayan I. ......14B1|Canton .... . 1 B4|Cape San Blas ...16A5 
British N HEN 2N8|Burck .......... liFl|Calcutta ......... ]R4|Canton .......... ..2N6|Cape San Ildefonso, 
British S, Africa.4E8 Burdekin j| see 5D3|Calcutta ..... ....2L6|Canton ......... 12D4 1: 
Britt. Ia, ...... 17D3| Bure ........... -9F2/Caldwell, N. Y. .15G3/Canton ...... T Cape San Lucas. ..6Hb 
Hilva s 10C7|Burgas .......... E Caldwell, O. ....15Cb|Canton, Me, .....1612|[Cape San Roque. .7F3 
Brixen oc... 11pi|Burgaw ......... 16C4|Caledonian Canal.8D3|Canton, N. Y. 1562 Cape Scott ...... 6F3 
Broad Sound...... BE4|Burgin ......... 16A3|Cali ............ TB2 Canton, O. ...... 15C4|Cape Spencer, Alaska 
Brockport, N. Y.. ips Burgos .......-- LOCI Calicut... eee: 231 Canton, S. D. ...1 18F3 
Brockton, Mont. .17B2 Burias ......... 14B2|Caliente, N. M. ..18D3 Cantons, Nev. ...18B3|Cape Surgut 1448 
Brockton, Mont. .18E! SE —: e reit N. M. EIE Cent PO A à ..8D4 Cape TOUR iosas ds 10 A 
Brockville, Ont. .15F2 urin ON ...... a ment e essee anyon 1 y, o “18D e $9 3$ e er 
Brod Weeer 11GQ2| Burlington ......16B1/Calistoga, Cal. ..18A3 3|Cape Tres Pontas. ICT 
Burlington ..... ,18D2|Call- ssec cpu SCH Canyon, Tex. ... Keis Cape Unaang `... (A3 
Broken Bow, Neb., 1703 3 Burlington. Colo. 1784 Callahan ME Les 168 B4|Caparroso .......10D1 c Cape Verde Is. 055 
urlington, Ia. ..17D3|Callaoo .......... apdenac ...... 5 ape Wrath ...... 
AO re SD cane Burlington, yt 1582 Callao, Utah .. E Cap Bante, Que.. Jom Cape York, Alaska, one 
, urlington alleria. ......... Ca gnace 
Rrookiyn Ui e Burlington, Wis. 17E3/Calmarito . E C. alía de Cadiz, Capitan, N. M. ..17A5 
Franks EE EE BE Coast Caste.. FEA AE 
E ebe urudjird .... e altagirone ..... . Coast Cas 2 
ee d nen 16B5 Bumelis, Cal. 1011842 Caltariocita' .:11F6 C. Dame Marie ..i3F4|Capoas Pt. ..... 1442 
Brookville, O. ...15B5 Burnham Jc., Me. De Calumet I., Que. .1BF2|C. des Irois .....13F4 Çaprara Pt. ..... 11C4 
Brookville. Pa. ..J5E4 Bums qe Colo, BC D3 a Ra da 1903 e aal Norte ... EF ¡Capua SA ED 
] ER urns, Wyo. ....17B3jCalvi ......... KC . Frances ......13B3¡Caracas ......... 
nous “Nev. .... ge Burns, Wyo. ..18E2|Calvin, Mont. ...18C1|C. of Good Hope..107|Caracas .......... 1C1 
Brown's Town uui: 1354 Burnt Cabin Pt. Camajnani Boe ate 13D2|C. Pepe ........ 13B3|Carata .......... 6B7 
Brownsville, Tex. 17C6 Mich., 15C2|Camaleon, N. M. 17A5|C. Tiburon ..... 13F4|Caravaca ....... 10C2 
Brownville, Me. ..1512 Burro, Tex, .....17C6|Camao Cape ....12B6|C. Wolstenholme..6L1|Caravellas ....... TF4 
Brownwood, Tex. 1705 Buruto ........... 9J4iCamarag ....... 14B1|Cape Amber...... 1P6'Carbello ........ 1041 
Bruck : ite 5|Busaco ........ 10A2/Camarines ...... 14B2|Cape Blanco ..... 6F3 Carbo, Mex. «oe. 1865 
EE i0D: Bushire .......... 2F6|Cambao ........ 13D2|Cape Blanco ..... 7A3|Carbon, Wyo. ...17A3 
Bruces Ld Rud Ed Bushnell IN, ...17D3|Cambodia C...... 2M8|Cape Blanco, Ore. Carbon, Wyo. ...18D2 
Brulo oka 11 '*17 04 4 Busigny ........ 10D4|Cambodia .......12C5 18A2|Carbondale, Ill. ..17E4 
Brunel er 1B5 Busto .......... 11C2|Cambrai ......... 9A3|Cape Bojeador ..14B1|Carbondale ..... 16C2 
Prueba a 126 Busuanga ....... 14A2|Cambrai ....... 10D4|Cape Bolinao ...14B1|Carbonero ......10C1 
Bund 5.7 2N8 Busuanga I. ....14A2/Cambridge ....... $G5|Cape Breton .....0M3|Carcajente ...... 10D2 
Brunn ........... 3pa Busum .......... 9Di|Cambridge . ye .16B2|Cape Breton I. ..16E1/Carcassonne .....10C8 
Brunn ous ii H4 Butler 7.111111 jpa cambridge, A. Y. 1034 [cade Gaile” ...1482 Cardenas «1-118 B1 
ecc octo o utler ......... ambri ,o . ape Calavite ... DECKT 
e dos Butler, Pa. ..... 15D4| Camden i VASE .16B4|Cape Cerso ...... 6N3|Cardenas ....... 1302 
Brunswick ..,...16B4 Dutnam ........ 14B3|Camden ........ 18D3|Cape Catoche.....6K5/ Cardiff .......... 3D2 
Riunswick etete e ggal Buton I. ....... 12ET|Camden, Ark. ...17D5|Cape Charles ...18C3|Cardigan ........ 8D5 
Brea ........... opal Butte sesse 2.0... 6u3|Gamden, N. J. ..15G5|Cape Chidley ....6M1|Cardigan Bay ....8D5 
Ha es E 33 SE SOT Cameron Jc., Wis., ent Cape Clear das E Carentan tai 1985 
Brusa een Eë 4| Butternut, Wis. .17D2|Cameron, Mo. . - VIDA Cape Colony.......107|Garibal .......... GAT 
Brussels ... 9B3|Butulan./.......- 14C3|Cameron, Tex. ..17C5|Cape Colony ..... .4E9|Garibbean Sea.....1J5 
Brune tee. ee- SCN Buzzard’s Bay ...16E2 Caminha E . .10À 1|Cape Constantine, Caribbean Sea....6D7 
Brüssel ee, "ior Buzzard's Bay, Mast, á Campania ...... 11F4 Alaska, iu. Mie ded i ace 
B xe 15B4 1 Campbell. tos 16C2|Cape Corrientes 5|Carinena ...... S 
Beeson Gity ..... 16pa|Byers. Colo, ....17B4|Campeche .......13C4|Cape Cove ...... 16D1|[Carinhenha ...... 7E4 
at agile a “onl ORS Byers, polo. SCH SUI Campeche Pen.. "UB Cape Darby, AMA o dh d. uses qu 
****eumeol DYIOT Ll..oooonoooo ampinas ew anopago ...... 
Puchan New scene GE Byr yron LBE Camp Crook, $. D. 1153 Cape Douglas, Alaska, Carland, Mont, . 1861 
IO 0. ...0.... E yron, 1c eae ar. e n WM ., 
e léD4|Qabenas ...... ..13B2|Campobasso .....11F4|Cape Dyer ......- 8N1 15F2 
Bu Xiicham 1i sFe|Gabezas ........ ne Campos ........-. TES Cabe E izabeth . ..8C1|Carlisle ........ .8 
D ar gp5| cabo Cruz, ......18E4 Campti, La. ....1TD5|Cape Engano ... .14B1 OEC puede .1602 
Buckingham Colo Cabo Maisi ..... 1353 Canaan, Conn. ..15G4 Cape Farewell.. A3 Qar . .18E4 
m, Lo ^4183 Cabo Rojo ...... 16C5/Canada ..... .18G1|Cape we ...002 Carlie! e Utah Sek S 
Cabras I. ....... l4El|Canadian N. Fork R., [Cape Fear ....... .6LA|Oarlow ....... : 
jucklin, Mo. .. ..17D4|Cabra, N. M. ....17B4 Okla., 17C4 Cape Fear "Une 16C4 Carlow, Mont. E 
ucyrus, O. os -1% 4|Caceres ........ nz Canadian R.......6J34|Cape Flattery .....6F3 Carlsbad, M 
pu M Deer e... 9|Cache Jc., Utah . 2|Canadian R., Tex., a Cape Flattery, Wash., |Carlsta d, Ont A 1B 
Seve "BI Cachise, Áriz. .. Res 17B4 Al Carltón, Minn. ..1 
Bude pod aa i wa 8D6|Cacocu ......... 13E3 Canadian, Tex. ..17B4|Cape Frio ....... et ESiCarm .......... 1525 
Budweis ......... 9Gá|Caddo, I. T. ....17CBlCanal .......... 10G2 Cape Guardafui...10D|Carmarthen ... 


.8D6 
Buenaventura ....7B2iCadillac ........16B21lCanal del Este 1853 Cape Hatteras ...6L4lCarmarthen Bay. .8D6 | 
e gët | 
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Carmaux ....... 10D7 gayo Damas ....18E4)Changsha ....... 2M6 eier ER ¿8E5¡Ciudad Juarez ..13B3 
Carmel, 1 Ill, i HEIC ayo del Seron ..13D2|Chang-sha ..... a eet. Ohester .........8E5|Ciudad Juarez, Méx,, . 
Carmel, N. Y. ...15G4|Cayo Diego*Perez 502 Canne) Is. .....10AD|Chester ...... ..16B4 8D: 
Carmi, Ill, ......17E4|Cayo Guillermo . Channells, ...... gk Chester, Mont. ..18C1|Ciudad Porfirio. o Dis b, 
Carmona .... eye Cayo Justias ... 1 bs Channing ....... 1|Chesterfield I......6J1 TBS 
Carnadero, Cal, ..18A8|Cayo Moa .......13F8|Ghamning, Mich. 193 Chestertown, Md. 15F5|Ciudad Real ne A 
Carnarvon ...... 8D5|Cayo Paredon Grande. |Ohantibun ...... EA Chetopa, Kan. ...17C4 Ciudad Rodrigo. .1042 
Carnarvon Bay ..8D5 13DZ|Chao-chau ..... D4|Cheyenne ........ 6H8|Ciudad Victoria .18B4 | 
Carnarvon, Ia. TOS Cayo Piedros . . 1303 Chao-tung ...... 2C4| Cheyenne, Colo. .18E3|Oivitavecchia ..;. Bs 
Carniola ..... 11F2|Cayo Rapado .. 2|Chaplin, Assin, Ai Cheyenne R., S. Do. lamecy ..... T 10 5 
Carnoules ...... dors Cayo Romano .. -18D2 C appell, Neb. . éi 17B3 Clanton cede ee ABA 
Carnsore ..... ,..8CD|Cayo Rosario ....18C8|Charbin ........ Hj Cheyenne Wells, Colo., [Clare ........ ... Ge 
Carnwall ........ + «¿DSC Cayo Sab: ingl ¿0 18E8|Charbor ......... 17B4|Clare .......... 1 Be 
Carolina ..... Cayo Sani ICT Gpardon, 0. E 4 Gheyenne, Wyo. .17B3¡Clare I ........ ¡$8 
Caroline I....... 532|Cayo S, eg E d3D2 Charing Nor...... Kó|Cheyenne, Wyo, .18E2|Olaremore, I, T, .1 
Caroline Is. ..... Di l|Cayos de Ana María,  |Char ne DEE a|Chiapas ...... ». -1304|Clarendon, Tex. 4 
Caro, Mich, ....15B4|. 13D3|Charleroi ....... 10 l4|Uhicago ...... ....138|Clark, S. D. .... 
Carpentaria, Guif..5C8|Cayos de Cinco Polas Gate Que. Chicago Ton 6K3 Clarksburg cid dci 
Carr, Colo. .... 17 Ma hicago eweg 16A2|Clarksdale, Mini. | 
Carr, Colo. .... as ls Am de las Doce Charles City, Ia, E 3 Ghicago, Dl in. ....17E3|Clarksville ... 
Carrebassett guas ...... -12D8 Charles Loui hicago, ...17B5|Clarksville ... 
Carrickfergus . 1804 Cayuga, Ont. ... F7 Chichester 2. BE6|Clarksville, Ark. ID 
Carrick-on-Shannon, Ceard «nt 15 PS Charleston ...... 1257 Chiclayo ..... .» H A2 | Clarksville, ix 
8B5|Cebu ............ 207|Charleston ..... ..6L4|Chico, Cal. ..... 18A3 4 
Carrizoso, N. M. 17A5|Cebu ........ , «:14B2|Charleston ......16B3|Chicoó R. ... C7 |Claudé, Tex, ....17B4 
Carrizo Springs, Mex., |Cecilian ........ 16A3|Charleston .....,16C4 Chicoutimi ......16Bi|Clayton .......; 16C2 
17B3|Cecina ......... 11D3|Charleston .....16A8|Chiengmai ..... ..2MT d ayton .1844 
Carrington, N. D, 17C2|Cedar Falls, la. .17D3|Charleston, Ill. MU Chieti a ..11E8|Clayton, Il. :...17D9 | 
Carrollton, Mo,- .17D4|Cedar Keys ..... 16B5|Charlestown, W. Chihuahua ....... 8H5|Claston, N. M. ..11B4 
Carrollton, O. ...15 2j Cedar Rapids, Ia., ` "lis Chihuahua ......18B8|Clayton, N. M. . 1868 — 
Carson ......... -IBA ’17D3|Charleville ..... ..9B4|Ohihuahua, Mex, 18D5|Clear Cape .......8BB 
Carson, Ala. . ithe Cedar Springs .. mit Charleville ..... 10k b E jhuahua, Mex. 1580 S , Pa. . dr 04 
Carson City..... GG4\Celebes ..... ae lB6|Charlevoix ... EU ilcot, N. D. 17B2|Clear Water, N. Y... . 
Carson City, Nev. E Celebes .......... ..208 8| Charlevoix, Mich.. 182 Childress, Tex. . T Bb Fs 
Cartagena ...... 4lCelebes .......... 5132[Chárlotte .... Chili .1E6|Cleburne, Tex, ...17C 
Cartagena ....... 25i Celebes (Dutch) Le T Charlotte ....... .16H3|Chilkat V illage, Cleres ........ .10C 
Cartagena ......10D3 Celebes Sea, sees l|Charlotte Amalie 19D8 Be, ne Clermont- Ferrand, l 
Carthage ....... 11D6|Celebes Sea....... 08 Charlotte Amalie 16D5|Chillan ......... '10D7 
Carthage ....... 16C2|Celebes Sea ..... i4B3|Charlotte Harbor 16B5¡Chillicothe ..... (ës Cleveland uM „6L 
Carthage, Mo. ...17D4|Celebes Sea ..... 12K6|Charlotte, Mich. , 1858 Ohillicothe, Mo. ABE Cleveland ....... 10H 
Carthage, N. Y. ..15F2 Celina, O. .......15B4|Charlottesville . epi CSI illicothe, O Cleveland, Ñ SC AS 
Carthage, N. M. .18D4|Celle ......... E Charlottetown Gpi|Chima .......... A? IO igveland, D. C2 ' 
Carupano ........1C1|Centerville, Md, Job ES bach op, la. .. Ds ch pmborazo oe 7B3 |Clevelard, O: «AL BC: 
Casa Grande, Ariz. Centerville, Mo, .17D4 CBarpüt .........2Eb China ........... 1B4 gleves. a 
18C4|Centerviile, Pa. 15D4 Gi m s 297 Chine 3 3 6 ie SOLES 2M6|Clew Bay ....... | 
Casale .........10G7|Central America. ..1J5|Chatéeau ...... Bi|Obina Sea..... «..1B5 Clifford. ión. i E, 8 
Casas Grandes ...13B3 Central Ámerica .13C5|Chateaubriant . ^.O0A6|Chià Sea ..... .14A3|Clifton, Ariz. ... 4 
Cascade, Mont. . ..18Cl|Central City ....16A3|Chateau Richer, Que Chinà Sea ......12D6 Ch fton Forge ....16G8 
Cascad.; Mta .... 6G4|Central City, Colo. ibi hindwin ...... ...12B4 Clinch R. ....... 8 
Cascade Mts., Wash., i7A4|Chateauroux ....10C6K inese Empire...1B8|Clinton ........ 
18A1|Central, Wash, EC Chateau Salins ...9C4|Chinese punch ..9Ls|Glinton ........ 16B3 
Cascades, Wash. .18A1 Centralia, I. ..17 hateau-salins. .10F5/Chingtu .......... Mb|Clinton, Co pS . .19H4 
Caserta ........ 11F4| Centre City, Minn. 17 2 hatellerault ....10C6/Cbinkiang ... .205| Clinton Gold 3 
Casimbas ....... 1802 Centreville, S. D. 17C3|Chatham ..... “tebe Chin-kiang .... HEGER Lake `. 
Casper, Wyo. ...17A3|Cen, Polynesian Is.oíl|Chatham ...... {8B Chios ......... 11K5 Olinton, Kan. ...17U4 
Casper, Wyo GE 1802 Cephalonia .. «1109 Chatham ....... Ühippowa Falls, Wis. nton, Mo. ....17D4 
Caspian £ea...... 2G4|Ceram .......... B2|Chatham ........ 6 17D2|Clinton, Minn. ..17D3 
Caspian Sea...... $K3|Ceram I. .... 3887 Chatham I.. SHE Chiquinquira ; TBS Clinton. Ont. ' ...15C3 
Cáspian Sea...... 4Gl|Gerbere Cape....10El|Chatham, N. Y. .15G3 bita ....12D1|Clonakilty ....... B6 
Cass Lake, Minn. 17D2 Cercy-la-Tour ...10D6 Chatham, Or nt. ..15C3/Ghita ...........2N8 Cloppenburg der Nu 9C2 
Casselton, N, D ,17C2|Cerigo .......... 11J6|Chatillon-sur-Seine, Cbittagong ....... 2L6|Clisson ......... 10B8 
Cassinga ......... ¿.4D7|Cerro de Pasco .. E 10E6 SE Wis. ...17E3 Clusone AR 11D2 
Castellon de a Ceru ...... e... ..12E5|Chatsworth ESE hivati to, Mex, .18D4|Clyde ......,... 1654 
Plana ........10D2|Cesena ......... 1182 Cal., 18B4 Chloride "Ariz, ..18C3|Coahoma, Miss, .17D5 
Castelnaudary ` ..10D$|Cetraro ........ JiG5|Chattaboochee ..16B4|C o Bay datus TB2|GCoahuila ........ 13B4 
‘Castlebar .......8B5|Cette .......... 10D8|Chattahoochee R., Chosen! a 5E2|Coalburg ...... DE 
Castleton, N. Y, .15G3|Cette ..... «4. .10C1 16A5|Cholet ......... 10B6|Coamo ......... 16D5 
Castletown ...... 8D4|Cettigna ........11H3|Chattanooga ... E ne Cholet Archipelago Coast Province....2R8 
Castres ........ 10DS|Cettinge ......... 3F3|Chaumont ...... 1015 7|Coast Range, Or $a 
Castro ege -(D5|Cetta .... ..10B3|Chaumont ....... 9B4|Choteau, Mont. ..18C1 1842 
Catamarca ....... "Cp Cevennes ....... .-10 i EE ... -1J0C5 Christchurch ..... 5G6|Coatzacoalcos ...18C: 
Catania ........o. oF 4\Ceylon .......... Chaves, N. M. ..18D3\Christiania ....... 102 Eoboconk, Ont. .15É 
Catania ........ 11F6|Ceylon ......... 258 Cheboygan, Mich., . | Christianshaab EN) Gopru dja .......11M 
Catanzaro ...... 11G5|Chacapayas .>....7B3 15B2 Christiansted . -16D5 Co bungo ........ iD 
Catbalogan ..... 14C2|Chadbourn ...... 1604 Cheboygan ....lO6Bl|Christmas I. ..BJ1|Coburg .......... 9 
Catlettsburg ....16B8|Chadron, Neb, . miris See didas 10D2|Chubut R. ......7C7¡Coburg, Ont. .. ..15R 
Catskill Mts., N. Y..  |Chadron, Neb. ..18E2 Chedabucio Bay Ren 6 u-chau ....... 12E4|Coburg, Ore, ....184 
15G8|Chagny ....... ..10E6|Chefu ... ....... 2N5 Chuginadak sara 6B7|Coburns, Cal. ...1848 
Catskill, N. Y. ..15G@8/Cheilar .......... 2N4|Chehalis, Wash, ..1841|Chungking ...... 2M8|Coca ........... 1081 
Cattaro ........ .11H8|Chála .:......... 7B4|[Cheliabinsk ...... 3L2Chtng-king ..... 12C4 ¡Cochin ........,..947 
Caucas .......... :333|Chaleurs Bay ....16C1|Chellis, Idaho . do Chupria ........ iils|Cochin Chiua...;,.2M& 
Caucasus Mts..... 2F4|Ghalons-sur-Marne 9B4|Chelmsford ...... Gé|Chur .......... 10H6|Cóchin China .. M6 
Cáucus Mts ...... iie Chalors- sur-Marne, |, Chelsea, Vt. EHS Chir asias 11C1|Ceckburn 1......:6 
Caudal.......... B3 S Cheltenham ¿ais TS Churchs Perry, N. D. Ocoanut Pt. ...14D 
Cauto R. ....... 1883 Chalén-sur-Saone 1958 Chelyuskin, dijo TE TONES 1762 on oe S Mass., 15 
Cavaillon ....... ‘DER Chama, N. M. D3 Ghemulph o .....12EJ3|Churchill R....... 6J2|Codell, Kan. ....1 
Cavalier. N. D. 2|Chainberlain ia hemnitz ........ 9F3|Clega de Avila .,13D3 Cos HN. RUP EX 
AVADR. cou <0’ 4 Me., 1511 Ghemnity ree gre Ras Cienaga de Zapata |Cde, Ore. ...... 
ayendish, Vt. tor Chamberlain, S. D. (Cheney, Wash. . by Sad Contos 83 
DEMING. sects ase 14D . 17C3|Cheneyvílle, La.. rg Kan, 1 
Cawnput ......... 2J6 Chamberry ..... 10F 7 Cheng- i. E n ATOMS E ; . 10132 
xias PEEL TE CHamberry .p... -11 Cheng-tin ICD diei bl d ... 10B7 
ayambe ........ 7B2|Chambersburg ...1 Chene-tu ` dE esa. ` a 10 llos à «¿2001 
GYAN: EE 145] AAA Pa. Kë" nes c $ $i 
Éayenne ....... c2 1D 8 SiChetbourg ..... hoes... 402 
áyman Prag ..,.6C7\Chambord - Cherbourg oin - .-.7::1042 
pun Broe ...13D4|Cliamonix. ...-. zio Ernavod a nts ü, Nev. 18B2 
Big RE ii, SE MOON 30 ,Kan. es ¿br 
C Jo Buena Vista, .|Champaign .. ler kee, ‘Ta. NB chester P» 
1342 Chambion DINE ::164 Coldwater, Migh,- 
Gaya Coco ` eae ABD Champion, Mich, ES Ee Kan. “its oldwater Kab A 
Cayo Cruz .:...5 2|Chandernagar--..«.2K8|Cherso ;...';.. Jeman, Mie 
Cayo Cruz dei Padre, "|Cbangcháu ..... . .2N6| Chesapeake Bays. D Goleman, Tex, + E 5 
eralne .acccte 


i8C2lChang-chau ....:12D4!Chesapeake Bay .1 


—_— a EE, TES 
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de olfax, Cal. .....18A3)Constanza ..... , -3G3) Covington, Tn 17X4|Cuxhaven ......10G2|Debreczen .......3G3 
olf a Wash. ...18B1 Conway ........10C4|Cox Canon, N. M Cuyos Is. ....... 12E5|Debreczen ....... 1111 
Vua do sad 6H6|Conway ........10D2 ^17AB|D. Pentele ..... is Debreczen .......9K6 
ed De EE .13B4|Conway, Ark. . aer Cox Canon, N M., Dabet id. .4Fb|Decatur ........ 16A2 
oll .......oo..- 8C3| Conway, N. D. ..17C 18E4|Dacca ......... ...2L6|Decatur ........ 1844 
Qoller Bay....... 5B3|Cookeville ...... 16B3|Coyos Is. ....... 14B2 Dade City ...... 16B5|Deeatur, Ill. ....17E4 
allingwood, One: 15D2|Cook Channel ...14À2|CozumelIs ...... d Daet ........... 14B2|Decatur. O. ..... 15B4 
Collins, MR ..18C1|Cook Mount...... 5G6|Crab Is.......... 11D aH Ape 12E5|Decatur, Tex. ...17C8 
Qollins, W ...18D2|Cook Strait....... 5G6|Crab Tree, Mont. 18C2|Dahomey ........ 4C5| Decazeville ..... 10D7 
Collis, Call Lh ese “BAS Cooxshire, Que. :14H2/Crandon, Wis. ,.l7E2|Daimiel ........ 10C2|[»e Compostella. .1041 
Colmbra ...... ...üD3|Cook's I.......... 5J4|Crawford, Ill. ...17E4|Daka ......... ...1£7|Decorah, Ia. ....17D3 
Cologne ...... .... 282 Cook dad Kan. ..17B4 Crawford, Neb. ..17B3|Dakoming, Wyo. 17B3 Dedeagatch a 11K4 
Cologne .......-. 9C3|Coolidge, Wis. . ie Crawford, Neb, ..18£2|Dakoming, wy o. 1812 Dedham, Mass, .15H3 
Cologne ........ «1054 Cooney, N. M. ... 18D4 Crawfordsville ...1643|Dakota Je, Neb, 18E2|Dee R .......... 8E5 
Oolombia .........1J9|Cooper Creéek...... 504 Creede, Colo. . -.-18D8 Dakota Jc., S, D. 17B3 Deer R., Minn. ..17D2 
Colombia .......- 2| Cooperstown, N. D., Creil ege D5|Dala-nor ..,.... 12D2|Defiarce, O. ..,..15B4 
Colomba ......... 2K8 1703 as T— le Dalhart, Tex. ...17B4|Deflance ........ 16B2 
Colon ........».. 7B2|Cooperstown, N, Y., Crepy ........ 10DB Dalhousie WEE 16C1|De Funiak Springs, 
Colon ..... ooo «1802 5G3 Uiescent Se Cal, Dallas City, Ill, .17Dà 16A5 
Colon ..........-. 6L7|Copemish, Mich. 17E3 i8A2|Dallas ........... 6J4|De Gata, Cape....3D4 
Colorado ....... 18D3 Copenhagen A 3F2|Cress ....16E4|Dallas, Tex. .....17Cd pe Grey Hove 5A4 
Colorado R....... 6G4|Copenish ....... 16A2 Crested Butte, Colo., Dalmatia ....... 11G3|D eguph We 
Colorado R,, Ariz., Copiapo ...... (BÀ 18D3|Dalton ......... 1644|Dehna Desert.....2G6 
1804 [Copper I. .213|Creston, la. ....17D3|Daltons, Can. ...18F3|Deir-el-Koman ....268 
Colorado R., Tex., Copper R., Alaska, reston, W yo, vis nee Dalupiri I. ..... l4Bl|Dekar ........... 444 
1705 18E2|Crete ............3C4 Dalzell, S. D. ...17B3|Dekka ........... ei 
Colorado Springs, Coquimbo ....... 1B6|Crete .......... KT Daman Port...... 2H6|Delagoa Bay...... 
Colo., 17B4 Coquille Ore. ...18A2/Creus Cape..... 05H Damascus ........ 4F2|De la Noa, Cape. 10D 
Colorado Springs. [COUR MA 16A4/Creux Cape ..... D8|Damascus ........ 1P4 Delaware ....... 15F5 
Colo., 18E3 SA EEN 16B4/Crimmitschau . ET Damascus ........ 2ER|Delaware ....... 16C3 
Colorádo, Tex. ...17B5|Cordoba ......... CG|Cripple Creek, Colo. -- |Dame Marie ... «1872 Delaware Bay ...16C3 
Colores ......... 13D3|Co:doba ........10B2 18D3|Dampier Land.. DB Delaware Bay, Del., 
olumbia ....... 16B4|Cordova ......... 3D4|Cripple Creek, Colo, Danbury, Conn, .15G 15F5 
olur bia ER RS 16C3|Cofu ....,..... 11H5 l7A4|Danforth ....... Lé SE O. ....1504 
olumbia ....... 16A3|Coriglisno ...... 11G5|Crittenden, Ariz, 18C4|Denga  .......... iC4|Delden ...... i e. 9C2 
olumbia ....... 1644|Corinra, Me. ....1pI2|Croatia .......-.llF2|Danger I.......... SIS Delft .......... 1013 
*olumbia . -18A3|Corinth, Miss. . ..17E5|Crocker, Mo. ....11D4| Danish West Indies, Delfzijl ..:....... DCH 
¿jumbia Falls, Corinth .........11 6 |Croix R.. Wis. 1712 16D5|Delgauna ........ 45 
Mont., 1801 Cork Aa 3 Cromarty <... SES| Danube, Mouths P Dolgel ........ SEA 
Columbia, La. . E Wierk ,...o....... 8B8|Cromocto, N. B. E: 11M2|Delhi, Colo, ... -- TTBA 
Columbia, Mo. ..17D4 Cok Harbor ..... 8B6|Croningen .......0%2/Danube R. ..... .9D4 Delbi, Colo. ....18E3 
Columbia R. ..... 6F3|Corleon ........ 11E8|Crook, Colo. ... ..17B3 Danube R........3G93 Dell (Port.)..... .19Y1 
- Columbia, Tex. ..17C8|Gorneto ........ 11D3|Crook, Colo. ....18E2|Danube R. ....... 9H4|Dellys .......... 402 
' Columbia, Tenn: ATES Corning ........ 16B3|Crooked Is ...... 6D7|Danube R. ..... Meri Del Norte, Coio. .18D3 
‘columbus eo OLR arning ........ 16C2|Crooked R., Ore. 18A2|Danube D . ..9J5 Deloraine, Man. .17B2 
clumbus ....... 6K4|Corning, N . 15F3|Crookston, Minn, 17C2|Danube R. ...... 11L2|Deloraine, Man. .17C2 
olumbus ......16B4/Ccinwall I. ..... 6H1|Crookton, NE . .18C3|¡)anville ....... 1643 Delhi cero 256 
Columbus ...... 18B2 Cornwail, Que . .15G2|Cross Cr., N. B. ..19K1|Danville ........ 1603 Delphi, Ind. ....17É3 
olumbus, Miss. .17ES|Cor ¿.7C1|Croton, S. 5. . . .11C2| Danville, Ind, ]*E83|Delphia ........ 1642 
olumbus, Neb, 1703 Corpus Christi, Tex, |Croydon ......... SF6 Danville, Mo. . :17D4 Delphes .......- 16B2 
olumbus. O. ...15C5 17C6|Croydon ........ 10B4|Danville, Pa. ....15F4|Delta, La. ..... 17D5 
oluso, Cal. .....18A3 Qorralillo ..... Ke Crystal Lake .. 1642 Danzig .......... 3F2|De Luz, Cal. ....18B4 
Qolville R. .6U1|Corregidor ..... SHPS Crystal Lake, n. 17E3| Danzig ...... ....«9J1|Delvinon ....... 1515 
Golville R., Alaska, Corrib Lake ..... 8B5|Csakvar .......... 9JS|Dapidan ........ 1413! Demarcation Pt ..6D1 
18D1|Corrientes ....... 7D5|Csath .......o.... 9K5| Darassa ......... 4F5| Demarcation Pt. 
Colville, Wash. . 18B1 Corrientes Cape .13A8|Cuaba ..........13E3|Dardanelles .....1114 Alaska, 18F1 
omanche, Tex. ..17CB/|Sorrientes Bay ..13A3|Cuachau ....... (Bb Dardanelle, Ark. dud Dembica ........ 9K3 
ommentary ....10D8|Corrigan, Tex, ..17D5 Cuba EE EE 1J5|Dar-és-Salaam .4F6|Deming. N. M. ..18D4 
omme:ce, Tex, .17C5lCorry, Pa. ...... 15D4|Cuba ........... S Darling R....... ..1C7|Dom. of Canada..1H3 
OMO eene 10GT|Corsica .......... 3bE3|Cuba ........... 104 Darling R........ 5D5|Demotika ....... 11L4 
Como ....... z -1102 Corsica .......... 4C1|Cuba, Mo. .....17D4|Darlington ...... 16C4|Denbigh ......... 8105 
Como Lake...... 10GT|Corsica ....... .10G8|Cubar .......... 11F2|Darmstadt ....... 9D4|Denderah ........ 4F3 
Como Lake ..... St Corsica ......... 11C3|Cubero, N.:M, ...18D4|Darmstadt ...... - Deng egene 4F5 
Comorin ......... 2J8| Corsicana, Tex. .17C5|Cuchara Jc., Colg., Daroca .........10D1|Denia ......... 10D2 
Comox, Wencourer Hr Corso Cape ..... 10G8 17B4|Dartmouth ...... 8E6|Denis Lake. ..3L2 
Al|Corso Cape ...... 11C83 Cuchara Jc., Colo., Daruvar ........ 11G2|Denison, Tex. ...17C5 
Compiegne ..... 10D% Corte avisas 10G8 3|Daton .......... 16C2 [Denmark ........ 2B3 
Conceicao ....... TES|Qorte ........... 11C3|Cudahy, Can. ...18F2|Datu Cape......12D6|Denmark ........ 3E2 
ncepcion ..... 18B4|Cortez, Nev. ... 1883 Cuenca ......... 783|Dauphin, Man. .17Bl Denmark ........ 9E] 
yoncepclon ...... ‘D5iCortland ......- 16C2/Cuernavaca ..... 13B4| Davao .......... 14C3 Denmark ........ 1N3 
Concepcion ...... 7B6 Cortland, N. Y. BG Cuero, Tex. ..... 11€6 Davao .......... 12E6|Denmark ....... 10H1 
Concencion de la Cortegana ...... 10A2|Cuervo, N. M. ...17B5|Davao Gulf ..... 14C3|Denta. isses 1112 
Vega ......... 6E7|Corvallis, Ore. ...18A2 Cuevas de Vera..10D3 Davenport, Ia., ..17D3[Denton, Md. ....15F5 
o oH ett oe Cosenza ........ 11G5|Culbertson, Mont., Davenport, I. dh 17:C5|Denver .........5Hà 
nches .......- 10C6|Cosho:ten, O. ...15C4 1811 Davenport, N. Y. 15G3|Denver ........... 114 
Conconully, Wash. Cosne acosa 10D6|Culbertson, Neb. .17B3| Davenport, Wash., Denver, Colo. ...18E3 
igi Costa BRica.......6K8|Culiacan ....... 13B4 18B1|Denver, Colo, ...17B4 
Concordia ....... D8|Cotabato ....... 1483 Cullman ........ 1644 David ............TA2|Dequincy, La. ...17D5 
Concord, Mass. 1588 Coteaux ........ 13F4|Culoz .......... ET Davis Strait.....- 1K2 De vine, La. ..17D5 
Concord, Mont. ..18C1|Cotopaxi ........ 7B3|Cumberland ..... Sb f'avis Strait...... ON1|D ...... LOBE 
Concord, N. H. ¿15H3 Cottonwood, Cal, 18A2|Cumberland .....16€C3|Davis Strait......6N2 Dabe sud in dads oR 
Conde-su-Huisne.10B5|Cottonwood, Nev. 18B3|Cumberland Gap. 16B3|Davos .......... ..10H6|Derbent .......... Ja 
Condon, Ore, ...18A2|Cotulla, Tex. ....11C0|Cumberland, la. 17D3 Dawson ........ 16134|Derecske ........ 9K5 
Congress Ariz, . 1804 Coudersport .....16C2|Cumberland, Md. 15D5|Dawson, Alaska .18F2|Dergel ........... 4B4 
Connaught ...... 8B5|Coudersport, Pa. 15E4|Cumberland Mts. 16B3|Dawson City ..... 611 Derg Lake ....... 8BA 
Conneaut, N. Y.. 16D3|Coulee City, Wash., Cumberlard Pen. OM Dawson City...... 1G2Z2|Derim ........... 4C3 
Connecticut .....16D2 189B1|Cumberland R. ..16 Dawson, I. D .17C4 Den CP ss 1D2 
Connecticut ....15H4| Co Coulonge R., Que. 15 1|Cumberland Sd.. (il Dawson, N. .17C2|Derkos ...... , .11M4 
. Connecticut R. ..16D2|Counani ... 9|Cuorgne ........ HBZIDAx cunas ..10BS|Dernah .......... 4E2 
Connecticut R., Vt... |Gouncil Bluffs, Ia., 2| Gupar rd 8 Edi DAL cae 10D1 Dornoch E 8D3 
DHS Mear i2... 12C7| Dayton ......... 16A3|Dernis ......... 1G: 
| Connell, Wash. ..18B1/_ 1G K Curacao ......... TCl|Dayton ........ 6B3 Dornock Firth 
Connor ......... 16C1 | /ouner. rove, Sane ay [Curacao ...... s ET Daytona ........ 16B5|Des ............ 
' Connors, Que. VH Curico ......... .;B6| Dayton, Nev. ....18B3 Descado ¡O TOT 
Conroe, Tex. ....1705| Courtrai ....... 10D4|Curityba ......... 71€. 5|Dayton, Wash. ..18B1|Des Chutes, Ore, 
| Constance. ...... 10G6|¡Courtral ........ 9A3|Currant, Nev. ...18B3| Dayton, N. Y. ...15E3|Deseckeo I. ..... 18 
| Constance, Lake n Coutances ...... 10B5|Curzola ......... 11G3/Dayton, O. ...... 15B5|Desert of Gobi. 
10G8|Coutras ........ 10B7|Cushman, Ark. ..17D4|D. Foldvar ..... 11H1|Desert of Gobi, or' 
Constantina . . 1042 Covelo, Cal. ..... ..18A8 ¡Cusihuiriachic ....13B8|Dead Sea......... 2BS| Shamo Orat. 
Constantinople ..8G83|Goventry ......... SFS[Custer, S. D. . n ATBS Deadwood ....... 6H3|Desert of Igidi.. 
Oorstantinople ....4El|Covilbao ........ 10A2[Custer, S. D. ....18E2|Deadwood, S. D. 18E2 Desert, Utah .... 18C 
Constantinople .. SEA Covington ....... 16B3|Cuttack .......... 2K6|Deadwood. Wyo. .17A3 Deshler ........ 1 
Constantinople. ,...104|Covington, Ky. ...16B5|Cutter. N. M. ,.,18D4|Deanock, 111. ....17D3|Des Moines ...... 
ee -11M4 Covington, Neb, .1708 Cuxhaven Ra andae 9D2'De Boque, Colo. .18D3!Des Moines, Ia. .. 
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Des Moines, N. M., Dordrecht ...... 10C4) Duren .......... 9C3¡Ekaterinburg ....3K2)Enare Trask...... 3H1 
17B4|Dorset .......... 8E6|Durga-nor ...... 12B2|Ekaterinodar .....2K3|Encarnacion ..... TD5 
Des Moines, N. M., . |Dortmund ...... .9C3|Durham ........ 16C3|Ekaterinoslaf .....3H3|Enciso ......... 10C1 
18E3|Douai ..... .....lOD4|Durham ........ 8F4|Ekersund ...... .3E2|Encounter Bar... DCD 
De Soto, Wis is. ..17D3!Doual .......... .9A3|Durkee, Ore. ....18B2|El-Abbas ..... ..LAB3 Encrucijada .....13D2 
Dessau eO. 9F3| Douarnenez ..... 10A5|D'Urville Cape...12F7|Eland ......... $1021 Enderburg ....... 5H2 
Desterro — ..«TEB Doubs R. ...... 10E6|Dusseldorf ...... 9C3| Eland, Wis. 17 E3|Engano Cape ....12£5 
Detepic ........ 13B4|Doucet's Landing 16B1|Dusseldorf ...... 10F4|Elassona ....... 11J5| Engano I. ...... 12C7 
Detmold ..... .9D3| Douglas ....... ..8D4|Dutch Guiana....1K5|Elba ........... 11D3|Engen ......... .9D5 
Detour, Mich. .. Wo Douglas, Wyo. ..17A3|Dutch Guiana ....1D2|El Barco ...... .10B1|England ........ 10B4 
Detroit ..........6K3| Douglas, Wyo, ..18D2|Dutch East indi 12D7| Elberfeld ....... 9C3|England ........ 3D2 
Detroit ......... .16B2 Dourefleld ..:..... 3E1|Duxbury, Mass. ..1513| Elbe R. . .10G2|England ...... .1N3 
Detroit City, Minn., Douro R. ...... enn Dvina EE l| IDG E... sss 9R2| Englewood, Kan. 14B4 
l . 2|Dover ..... ..10C4|Dwight ....... -16A2|Elbe R. ......... 9G3|Englewood, Kan. 1704 
Detroit, Mich. ...15B3|Dover .......... 1603 Dwight ni. ....1753 Elberton SECH 16B4|English Channel. 1044 
Deutsch-Krone ` ..9H2 Dover etas 16D2|Dyea ......... .G6E2 beuf .......... 10C5 English Channel. .3D3 
Deventer ........ 9B2|Dover ........... 3E2 Déa, Alaska ....18F3 SC Ee 9J1|English Channel ..8F7 
Devil's Lake, N. D. [Dover .......... 8G6 Dyersburg, Tenn. 1754 Elbras Mts ...... 3J3| English R., Ont. 17D1 
I7C2|Dowr ........... 6L4|D'Yeu Ile.......10A6/Elbrus Mt......... 3J3| Enid, Okla. ..... 1704 
Deventer .......10F3|Dover, Del, ..... 15F5 Eagle Ee 16B5|El Burgo de Osma, Mui s o s B5 
Devon ........... 8E6| Dover, Me. ......lol2|Eagle .......... 16A2 10CllEnos OIII 11K4 
Dewey, Mont. ...17A2|Dover, N. H. . 1818 Basle Bridge, N. Y. Eiburz Mts. E S QURE 333 
Dewey, Mont. ...18DJ|Dover Strait ..... 8G6 15G3|F1 Cobre ....... 13F3 Enovelle ........ 4D5 
Dewitt, Neb. ...17C3|Dover, Strait of. 104 Eagle Lake, Cal, 1843 Eldorado, Ill. ...171:4|Ensenada de la Broa, 
Dexter, Neb. ...líB3|Down .......... 3C4|Eagle Pass, Tex. .17B6|Eldorado, Pane: ..17C4 13B2 
Dhomoko .......11J5|Downs, Kan, ....17C4|Eagle R., Mich, .17E2| Eldorado, La. RO —€—M 1844 
Diagonal, la. ... "nd Doyles, Pa, ..... 15F4| Eagle, Tex. ..... 17C6|El-Fasher ....... 414 |Eperies .......... K4 
Diamantina ..... E4|Dragomantzi, ....1114 Eagleville, Nev, .18B3|E] Ferrol .......10Al|Epernay ........10D5 
Diarbekr ......... 2F6 Drain, Ore. .....18À2|Eagle, Wis. .....17E3|Elgin ......... .160A2| Ephraim, Utah ..18C3 
Dibra .......... lli4|Drama .........11K4|Earlville, N. Y. .15F3|Elgin ........... 8ES|Epinal .........- 9C4 
Dibbela .......... 4D4|Dramburg ...... .9H2|East China Sea...206| Elgin, Il. ..... ATES|Epinal ......... OFS 
Dickens, Ia. ..... 17D3|Drave R. ... -1182 East China Sea, .12E3|Elgin, Ore, .....18Bl|Epping, N. H. ..15H3 
Dickens, Neb. ...1 7B3 Drohobyez .......9LA|E. de Guadiana. 13A2|El-Golea ......... 4C2|Equator ......... 5F2 
Dickinson, N. D 17B2|Dresden ......... 9F3|E. de la Mulata. 13B2|El Guamo ..,...13E3|Erdoszada ..... ...9L5 
Dickinson, N. D. 18El|Dreux .......... 10C5|Eastern Canada .16E1|El Guayabal ....13E3|Eresi ............ 9J5 
Dickinson, Tenn. 17E4/Dresden ......... 3F2|Fastern Ghats..... 2Jí|E] Guayabo .....13D2 Erfurt ........ ...9E3 
Diekirch ........9C4 Drifton ......... 16B4|Eastern Group....5H3|El Hasa.......... 2F6|Erie, Colo. ...... 18E3 
Diekirch ........ ..10Fb|Driftwood ...... 16C2| Eastern Harbor .16D1|Eli Lake ........ 8D3|Ere Leke NN 15C3 
Dickson ........ 16A3|Drin R, ......... 1113| Eastern Rumelia 11K3 Eli, Neb. ..... -17B3|Brie N. Y. .....15D3 
Dieppe ........ .10C5| Drina R. .......11H3|Eastem Sea...... 1B4|Elisabethgrad ....3H3 Erie. $. D: '*37B3 
Dieppe .......... 8G7|Drohiczyn ....... 9L2|Eastern Siberja....2N2|Elizabeth ..... .16D2|Eriha ........ ...9B1 
Dievenow ....... 9Gl|Droszez ..... ....9L5|East Falkland ....7D8|Elizabeth, Colo. .17B4lErin ........... 18A3 
Duda EE ....AÉ6| Drummond ...... 5G2|East Friesian Is. . Fe Elizabeth, Colo, .18E2|REritrea .......... 4G4 
Digby ....... ...16Cl|Drummond I., Mich, ` [East Greenwich, R. L, Elizabeth C.......2R3|Erau ........ t! og 
Dighton, Kan. ..17B4 15B1 15H4|Elizabeth, N. J. pos Erlangen ........ 954 
Digne ........ . .10F'7| Drummond, Mont., East London: .....iE9|Elizabethtown, N. Y.. lEr-Ramch ..... | OBS 
Digoin ......... 10E6 18C1}K, Main R.......8K2 15G2|Er-Ramileh 70770 247 
Dijon ....... .9B5|Drummondville ..16B1| Easton ........ [1902 Elizabeth, W. Va., Erromango "5F3 
Dijon ....... . ..10E6| Drummondville, Que., |Easton, Pa. .. 15 Erserum .........3J4 
Dijon ...... ...-.3E3 15H2| East Palatka ` "SE EL ‘Kabireh , ....2B4 Brythrea mene 
Dili e" c5 .12B6 Dsungaria ...»o .2K4 Eas t Pt. "cc o ...16D4 ......o D 16A2 "pg TET SH UR .10G1 
Dilli. ies .DD2|Duaba ... .13F3 Eastport Je., Mes 15J2 Kikham, Mont. ..18C1 ads Colo. 11 8D2 
Dillon, Mont. . .1SC1|Dubica ......... 1102 Eastport, Me. --15K2 Elkins .........16€3 Escalón - SS 
Dimmit, Tex, ...17B5|Dubnitza ........11J3|East Prussia ... dco. Elko o... .16€3 3| Escalon, Mex. a: 1350 
Dimock, Pa. ....15F4|Dubienka ........ Jia East Repino . re Elko, Nev, ...... .18B2 Escanaba We 
Dinagat ......... 14C2|Dublin ......... 16B4|E. Rumelia......3G2|Elkton, Md. .....15F5 Escanaba coo SEN 
Dinagat I. ...... 12Eb|Dublin ......... ¿8C5| East St. Louis, Ill. Elkwood, Cal. ...18A4 Escanaba, Mich. .17E2 
Dinair ..........: 3H4lDublin .......... 3D2 17D4lEl-Ledschun ..... 2B5 Eeohwege E 8E3 
Dinan ......... 10A5/Dublin Bay ...... SCh East Turkestan .12A3|Ellendale, N. D. .17C2imoguq > 2AT 
Dingle Bay ...... 8A5|Dublin, Tex. ....17C5 ney, N. M. .18D4|Ellensburg, Wash., Escendido, Cai. .18B4 
Dingwall ........ 8D3|Dubuque, Ia, ....17D3 Eaton, O. ....... 15B5 18A1 Eafardian” det 
Dirki ........ . ..4E3| Duckwater, Nev, .18B3 Eaton Rapids, Mich., |Ellice ............ 5G2 hee c3 5 4F8 
Disko Bay.. ..6N1|Dudosa I.......... 512 15B3 Ellicott City, Md..15F5 Esmeraldas ...,.. 7B2 
Disko I.......... 6N1|Dudswell, Que. ABE Eau Claire, Wis. 17D3|Elljay ......... 16B4 Espanola ........ A4 
Dixon, Colo, ....17B3|Duero R..........3D3 Eberswalde ....... 9F2|Ellisville, Miss. ..17E5 Espanola, Nar. dsb3 
Dixon, Colo, .. VOISE3|Dufte ............ 4F5 pongen seoce.. 9D4| Ellsworth, Me. ..15J2 Esperanza . 2 
Dixon Entrance ..6E2|Dui ........... i2Gl|Ebon ............ 5F1|Ellsworth, Neb. ..17B3 Espichel Cape. . 30 AQ 
Dixon, Ill. ...... 17E3|Dukla `... 9K4 Ebonsee LLL 9G5|Elm .........-. 10H4| peta Sana. SES 
Diu Port oeetoeee ee 2H6 Dulci O .......o .11H4 Ebro R. ...... e .10A8 El- Marek e.. o... o 4G5 Espiritu Santo . 702 
Divinisa Pt...... 12E5|Duluth ........... 113|Ebro R. ........ 10D2,Elma, Wash. ....18A1 Eski-Sagra s ES 
Dizful ........... 2F5|Duluth .......... 6J3| Echo R., Utah Sca Elmira ......... 1602 Esk R BUM, kenn SES 
Dnieper R........ 3H3|Duluth, Minn. ..17D2|Ecija .......... 10B3|Elmira, Cal. ....18A3 Ku dann 6 oe '"AEd 
Dobo .......... 11H2 Dumaguete M 14B3|Eckernford ..... 10H2|Elmira. N. Y. .. .15F3 Es 9; it eth tt n nn. 206 
Doboj .......... 11G2|Dumaian ....... 14A2|Ecuador ......... TB3|El Mengub........ 4C2 Es-8 AIL. ese eee ''2B8 
Dobschau ....... 9K4|Dumbarton ...... 8D3|Ecuador ......... 1J6| Elmshorn ..... .. .9D2 Eso EUA AL iiH? 
Dodge City, Kan. 17C4| Dumfries ....... 8E4|Edb-Dhaherieh . AAS El-Obeid ........ 4F4 e ett tt nn 10F4 
Dog Canon, N. M., Dunaburg ....... 3G2|Eddy, N. M. ....18bE4|Elora ......... .16A3 NI coo. osos.» 8G6 
18D4|Duncan ........ 16B4|Edede Fd........ 601|El Paso ........ 13B3 E NY/ UN 1562 
Doiran ......... 11J4 Duncan, Ariz, ...18D4|Edenton ....... 16C3|El Paso ......... 6H4 oe AE 0011 9D4 
Doland, S. D. ...17€C2| Dundalk ........ 8C5 Edgartown, Mass. .1514| El Paso, Tex. .1TA5 Est INGEN seese 10B3 
Dolina .......... 9L4|Dundalk ......... 3D2|Edgefleld ....... 16B4|E] Paso, Tex, .. ..18D4 Mete "ODI 
Dolnja Tuzal....11H2|Dundee Jc., Ore. 18Al|Edgeley, N. D. ..17C2/El-Re .......... AED Esteva, Nisus 17B2* 
Dolores .......... 7D6|Dundee .......... 3D2| Edgemont, S. D. 17B3|El Reno, Okla. ..17C4 Est van, M “IBETI 
Dolores, Colo. ..18D3|Dundee ......... 8E3|Edgemont, 8. D. .18E2|Elro, Wis. ..... -.17D3 Es ale oN an (UM. 17 A4 
Dolon-nor ...... 12D2|Dunedin ...... ...0G0|Edgewood ...... 16A3|El Sabinel ...... 13E3|£8Ppanola, . 
Dolphin Head ...13E4|Dunen ......... 10F4|Edinburgh ....... 3D2|Elvas .......... 10A2| Estland, Tex. .- 1705 
Dominica ........ 6G7|Dungarvan ...... 8Cb|Edinburgh ...... SE+|Elyria, O. ....... 15C4| Estrella, Ariz. ..18C4 
Dominion of Canada,  |Dungeness, Wash., Edwards, N. Y. ..15G2|Ely, Minn, ......17D2|Etang ......... .10E6 
17C1 18A1 Edwardsville ...16A4|Emden .......... 9C2|Etaples ..... ...10C4 
Dominion of Canada, |Dunkirk ......... 9AS3|Eger ............ 9F3| Emerson, Neb. : M C3|Etna. Mt..... e... .3F4 
Dunkirk ........ 16C2 Eglon, Nev. .....18B2|Emilia ..... TLDS Etna Mt. ....... 11F6 
Domoradz ........9L4|Dunkirk ....... 10D4 Egowik, Alaska | E tI Emma, Tex. ....17B5|Etropol .........11J3 
Donaldsonville, La. Dunkirk, N. Y. ..16D3|Egypt ........... E3|Emmet, Neb. ....17C3|Et-Tel ........... 2C5 
17D6|Dunnelton '......16BO|Fgypt ........... 104 Emmetsburg, Ia. 17D3|Etzatlan ..... .. 13B4 
Donauworth ..... 9E4|Dunnet Hd ...... 8E2|Eichstatt ........ 9E4 e EE 6F3|Euboea ......... 11J5 
Don Benito ..... 10B2|Du Pont ........ 16B4|Filenburg ....... 9F3|Empire ........ 16B4|Euboea .......... 8G4 
on Wav isn ren: 3J3|Duquoin, Ill. ....17E4|Eimeo ........... 5J3 Empire City, Dres Eufaula ........ 16A4 
onegal ........ 8C4| Durance R. .....11A3|Eindhoven .......9B3 1842|Eugene, Ore. ....18A2 
Donegal Bay ....8B4|Durand .........16B2|Hisenach ........ 9E3|Empire of J ES .2P? |Eupatoria 22S 9H3 
D'Oleron Ile....10AT7|Durango ........ 13B4|Eisenburg ...... 11G1|Emporia, Kan. -17C4|Euphrates R...... 334 
Dorchester ...... ",10A4|Durango, Colo. ..18D3|Eisenerz ........ 9G5|Emporium ...... 16C2|Euphrates R......2F5 
Dorchester ......8E6|Durant. Mich. ..15B3|Eisfeld ..........09E3|Emporium, Pa. Na Euphrates R...... 4u2 


Dordogne R. ....i0CT|Durant, Miss. ... ns Eisleben ........9E8|Ems R. .........9C2|Eupora, Miss, ...17E5 
Dordrecht eo 9999 .9B3 Durazzo E | Al Ejutla 2o». .13B4lEms R. nio.» JOF8S Eure ka DER 
rre M uu utu A um e EN 
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Eureka, Cal ....18A2|Fermanagh ...... 8C4|Fort Confidence ..6G1|French Guiana....1K5)Gaeta ...... 2. 1E4 
Eureka, Ney, ...18B3|Fermo ..11E3|Fort Custer, Mont., French Guiana ...1D2|Gagetown, N. B.. WEE 
Eureka, Bu ..lTC4|Fernandinà ...... V AA 18D1|French Guinea.. 444 e eli v oon 11G3 
Eureka, Or s; 1961 Fernardina ..... 16B4|Fort Dodge, la. LEDS French Indo- China, TEX. laws TBS 
Eureka, S. ...l1TC2|Rerrara ........ 11D2|Fortescue R...... 5A i Gainsborough ++ SES 
Eureka Springs, Ark., Ferreira ....... .10A2| Fort France, Can... EAN s Cap.16D4|Gainesville, Tex. 1105 
4| Rertile, Minn. .-17C2 F2|Fresno, Cal ....18B3|Gainesville ..... 10B4 
Eureka, Utah ....18C3| Fessenden, N. D. 17€2|Fort Franklin . E 1|Freudenthal ..... 9H3|Gajinesville ..... 1685 
Euripos EE .. 1135 Fetlar .......... 8F1|Fort Kenai, Alaska, Breuznach ....... 9C4lGairdner Lake....! d 
Europe .......... Zkäke ............. 3D4 2|Frias esos 13B2|Galantha ........ 14 
Europe .......o...o 104/Fez ............- 4B2| Fort McPherson, Fried ........... 9D5|Galapagos Is .....TA 
Evans, Ia. ..... .17D3|Fezzar «......... 4D3 Can., 18G1 Friedberg oris G5|Galatea, Colo. ...17B 
Evanston; Wyo. .18C2|Fifée ........... 8E3| Fort Monroe .16C3 Friedeberg a H2|Galatea, Colo. . mit) 
Evansville ...... JeA3|Figeac ......... Sos Fort Morton, Alaska, Friedla EE: a CT Galatista A ..11J4 
Evansvile ....... 6K4|Figueira ....... 2 Friedrichshafen. 9Eb5|Galatz ......... 11M2 
Evansville, Ind. .17E4|Figueras ....... 10D8| Fort Nelson .... . e6G2] Friesian Is., East. 10F2|Galena, Ill. ek? d 
Evansville, Minn; EIS Figueras ........ 10E1|Fort Reno, Okla. "1704 Friesoythe ...... pee Galena, Wash. ..18B! 
gvarts, S. D. iji Is... 95^ iE6|Fort Resolution ..6Gl|Frio, Capoe........4D7|Galera ......... 1934 
Everest Mt....... 2K6|Fiji. 1s........... 5G3|Fort Russe, Wyo. 18D2|Frisco, Colo. . Ee GE I. ..17D 
Everett, Wash. ..18Al|Finch, Que 15G2|Fort Russell, Wyo., - Frisco, Colo. ...17A á| Salgo. a Sera ES 11J 
Zvergreen _...... AdiFindlay ........ 6B2 Frisco, Utah «1803 Galion ........ 16 
verson, Mont, . 1 O1 Findlay, O, ..... 165B4| Fort Selkirk, Can., Frobisher Bay....6M1 Gallatin, Mo. ...17D4 
ARAN e Finland SEE TET F2 |Promoo , rece 3F1|Galipoli bus iL 
Evreux ..... e. 1008 Firenza ........ 11D2] Fort Sill, Okla, ..17C5 Frosinone ...... 11E4|Gallipoli ....... 1 
Ewarton ........ 3E4 Firth “of Forth ...8 Fort Smith ...... J4|Frouard ........ 10EB5|Gallipolis, O.. 1 
Ewing, Neb. .....17€3|Firth of Lorne ...8D8|Fortuna, Ariz. ..18C4/Fruto, Cal. . ..18A3|Gallis, Nev . LB 
Exaltacion ...... 1C4|Firth of Tay ..... 8E3|Fort Walsh, Can. 18D1 Fryeburg. Me. ...1512|Galt, Cal. ...... 8A3 
Meter e E Fischhausen ...... 9J1|Fort Wayne .....1642|Ft. Apache, Ariz. 18C4|Galva, Ill. ..... 17b3 
Exeter .......... E6| Fitchburg ...... D2| Fort Sumter ... --16C4 Ft, Assinniboine, '. [Galveston ..... ; „GJR 
xeter, N. H ..1513 ena Y Mass. 15H3|Fort Worth ......614 Mon _18D1 Galveston Bay, Tex., 
xmouth ....... vo -BESI Ri Ritzroy SE 5D4|Fort Yukon, Alaska Ft. Benton, Mont. Dé 
Fyre Lake........ Cå Fiume .........1 1F2 18E2 Galveston, Tex, .17D 
Eyria Pen........ 5C Fiumefreddo `! ....11G9|Fossil, Ore. .....18A2|Ft. Burt ....... Galway ......... 8R 
Ez-Zib .......... 2B4|Fiumicino ...... l1E4|Fosston, Minn. ..17C2| Ft But UON Galway Bay ..... 8B5 
Faaborg ........ 10H1|Flagstaff, Ariz. ..18C3|Fosters, Cal. ....18B4|Ft, Churchill, 'Nev. Ganges EE 2K6 
Fachan ..12D4| Flamborough Hd .8F4|Fostoria ........ 16B2 2|Gannat ,....... 10D8 
Fada (26d wh 4C4|Flanagan Passage. 16D3 ostoria. O. ....15B4|Ft. Collins, Colo, 18D2 San, E OFT 
Fedeyey ......... 2R1|Flandreau, S. D. .17C3|Fotticheni ...... 1L1|Ft. Collins, Colo. 17A3|Garad ........... 4G5 
airbanks, Ariz, .18D4 Planer Is. or Seven Fougeres ....... 10B5|Ft, Custer, Mont, = Garden City, Kan., ` 
airbury, Neb. ..17C3| Hunters ....... 8C2|Four Paths ..... 13E4 "1742 7B4, 
Pair] esses 8F2 Flathead L.) Mont., Foveaux Strait....DE6|Ft. Davis, Tex. .11B5|Garden City, Tex..17 Bb 
Fairmont ...... 16C3 18C1|Fox Charnel ..... GEI Ft. Douglas, Utah, argner i wa. aes 5H2 
Fairmount, Minn,, Flatow ......... 9H2|Fox Is........... 48C2|Gardor .......... 4G5 
D3|Flattery, Cape....0D3|Fox Is., Alaska i868 Ft, Fairfield, Me..15J1 Gar eld Beach, Utah, 
Fairmount, W. Va.,  |Flatwillow.Mont, i8D1|Foxland ......... l|Ft. Franklin ..... ba 
1 Fleming, Colo. ..18E2| Foyle Lake .....8C4/Ft. Gains ....... A4|Garland; Colo. ..17A: 
Falcon, ree 6D5|/Fleming, Colo. ..17B3|Framingham ... -16D2 Ft. Good Hope, Gan. , |Garland, polo, e ..18D8 
alcon, Colo. ....18E3|Flensburg ....... Di|Frarce ......... we N 2|Garnett, Kan. .. 
Falcon, Colo. ...17B4 lensburg ...... 10G2|France ...... < Kä Ft. Grant, Ariz. .18C4 aronne R. 31087 
Falkland 1s.......7D8|Flers .......... BE France ....... . ..9B4|Ft. Hamlin, Alaska, Garrett, Okla. ..17B4 
Falkland d TA K8 Fleweree, Mont. .18Cl|France ......... 18E2|Garrett, Tex. ....17C5 
Falls City, Ia. ..17C3|Flinders I........ 5Do|France ........ JORAIE t. Keogh, Mont..18D: Garrison, Mont. Misi 
1 City, Wash, 18A1|Flinders R........ 5D3|France ......... A2 Et Keogh, Mont. 17A2|Gartok ....... e 2 
Fallon, Mont. ...18D1/Flint ............ 5J3| Frances, Wash. 1841 Ft. Kissimmee ..16B5|Gascoyne R.......5Ad 
Fallon, Mont. ...1742 ait bine dé saw SED| Francis ...16C1|Ft. Madison, la. 17D3|Gaspe Basin .16C1 
Falloa, Mont. IBA Flint vi eren 16B2|Francoso ....... 10A2|Ft. McKinney, Wyo.. . |Gaspe Ba .16D1 
all River ...... 6D2 int Mich. ..15B3|Franeker ....... 10F2 18D2|Gateshead ...... Dä 
Fall River, Mass., 1514 [Flint R. ........16B4|Frankenstein .... 9H3|Ft. McKinney, Wyo., (Gatesville, Tex. ..17C5 
almouth ....... 8 Flomaton ....... 16A 1|Frankfort . .9F2 17A3|Gatineau R. ....1641 
almouth ........0CT|Florence ....... 16C4|Frankfort ....... 9D3|Ft. McPherson ...6E1|Gatineau R., Que., 
Falmouth ...... 1683 Florence ..11D3| Frankfort ....... 9G2|Ft. Meade, S. D. 17B3) 15F1 
Falmouth ...... irn Florence ....... A4|Frankfort ...... 10G4|Ft. Morgan, Colo..17B3|Gatner, Ia. ..... INS 
Falster Is, ...... Florence ......... 3F3|Frankfort ....... 16A2|Ft. Morgan, Colo., Gatun ........;. Él 
Fan-cheng ..... iB Florence, Ala. ...17E5|Fraánkfort ....... 6B3 18E2|Gaylord ........10A 
Fangali ........ 14D3 Florence, Ariz, ..18O04 Franklin ....... 6B3|Ft. Myers ...... 16B5|Gaylord, Mich, .,15B2 
Fangaula HOLES: s ares OR Rp 5B2|Franklin City ...16D3|Ft, Niobrara, Neb. Gaya Largo .....1308 
fanning I......... 5J1|Flores I. ....... 12E7|Franklin Lake, Nev. '17B3|Gebabo ........ ..4 D2 
Farabana ........ 4B4|Flores Sea....... 1267]. 18C2|Ft. Norman, Can, .. |G. de las Penas ..T7B7 
Farge ..... .....10G2|Florez Sea........ 5B2| Franklin, La. 17D6 18G2|G. del Corcovado. vi BX 
EATEG uses sesos :6J8 [Florida _........ 16P5|Franklin, N. H. .15H3|Ft. Riley, Kan, ..1704|Geelong ......... 5D5 
Fargo, N. D. .17C2|Florida Pen ..... 6LA| Franklin Pa. ...15D4|Ft. Robinson, Wyo. Gefle ...... eee SEQ 
Faribault, Minn, dips Florina .... 1114|Frankstadt ....... 934 17B3| Geldern e... HUE 
Farmington ....16 6D2 Flushing ....... 10D4|Franyova ....... 11H2¡Ft. Scott, Ban. ..17C4|Geldern ..... .»..10F4 
Farmington, Wash., Foca 2 eg ee 11H3|Frederichsted ...16D5|Ft. Selkirk ...... 6El|Gele ....... ww e HE 
i8B1 Ogaras .......- 11K2|Fredericia 0G1|Ft. imm x 6F1|Gelvink Bay... ET 
dat nd 6B1 Foggia .........-11F4|Frederick ......-16C3/Ft. Smith, Ark. .17D4|Gembloux .......9B8 
Foggia ........... 3F3| Frederick, Md. ..15E5|Ft. Stockton, Tex., -[Gemunden ....... OER 
cese ao wie A3|Foix ...........10C8|Fredericksburg ..16C3 17B5| General Rocha. .. 4C 
IT l|Fokshani .......11L2|Fredericksburg, Tex.. |Ft. Valley ......16B4|Genesee, PA. utn 15E4 
igno Lvl av ED] 17C5| Ft. Wayne, Ind. .15A4 Geneseo, | JE 
ees trees 33|Follinica .......11D3|Fredericton .... T Ft. Yukon .......6D1|Genese», NA Y. . 158 
SE, S. D. "4763 Fonda, N. Y. . 1583 Fredericton ..... UI Yukon........1G2|Geneva .....,.. -1181 
Fayara ......... 11E6|Fond du Lac ....16A2|Fredericton Je. 1661 Fuchau ..... +»... 2NO|Geneva ..... eos SES 
Favorite T......... 5J4| Fond du Lac, Wis. Fredericton, N. B.. Fu-chau ........ 12D4|Geneva ........10E6 
Faxa Hordes, RP 3B1 17E3 K2|Fuga oo eos a 14BliGeneva Lake ....11A1 
Fayette .........1644 Fontainebleau = 108 Frederikshaab 6N1|Fugua ........... nae Geneva, Lake of. 9 6 
Fayette ........ 3|Fonteboa ........ C3|Fredjik ........ 4|Fujiyama ....... 12F3|Geneva, Neb, ...11 
Fayette, Ala. ...17E5|Forcall ........ .10D2|Fredonia, AE ..18C3|Fu-kuoka ....... 12E3|Geneva, N. Y. .. cH 
Fayetteville ..16C4|Forest, IH. ..... 17E3|Freehold, N. J. ..15G4|Fulda ........... 9E3/HGen0a ......»..11€2 
Fayetteville, Ark., Forest, Miss. ..17E5|Freeman, Cal. ...18B3|Fulda ......... dos Genoa A .....9ÉE3 
"17D4 |Forfar ...... ....8E3|Freeport, Wis. ...17E3|Fulton ......... 2|Genoa ....... ..10G7 
Bayon. ........ 10D1|Formentera ..... .lO0E2|Freetown ........ 5) Fulton, be 1864 Genoa Gulf ......11C2 
Fecamp ......... OB5 Formosa ......... 1B4|Freeville, N. Y. ..15F3|Fulton, --17D8 George ......... -16D1 
Fedora, Tex. ....17Bb|Formosa ........12F4|Freiburg ........ 54 | Fulton, Ky. o... LH Kä Georse. Lake, N. Y. 
Feelvink Bzy...... 5C2|Rormosa ......... 206| Freiburg ........ 9F3| Fulton, Okla. ...17B4| ` 1503 
egaitua Bay ...14D2|Formosa Str. .2N6| Freiburg ....... 10G5|Funafuti .........5H9|Georgla ........ 16B4 
ejerto ..... e... DL pamey, Idaho . - -1802 Freidberg .......11G1jFunen ......... .10H1 Georgian Bay, Ont. 
Felanitx EE ES|Freistadt ........ 9G4 l^ E es 9E4| - 1502 
eO + 1101 Forrest ......... ee ejus eee Os s I0ES[Fuan ...........2 5| Georgetown PEE LABI 
dad E dier City, E Frelighsburg, Que.. Fusan .........,12E3|Georgetown .,...16 
^ 17D6 i5H2|Fyne Lake ....... 8D3|Georgetown ...... 
esce 3|Forsythe, Mont. .18D1 Fremont ........16B2|Gabrovo ........ 11K3|Georzetown ....,.2M8 
17A2|Fremont, Neb. ..17C3|Gadbach ....... 10F4[Georgetown, Ge Nen 
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Forsythe, Mont. 
‘ort Chippewyan. .6G2lFrench Congo..... 4D6lGadsden ..... 


. .16A4iGera 
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Gerace Marina...11G5|Gnalon .........14F1|Grand Manan 1,,,N. B.,|Greer, Idaho ....18B1|Guin, Ala, ATES 
Geral Mts ....... TC4AIG OM ........... un 237 15KZ Gregory Lake..... 5D4|Gulf of Aden:.... 2G7 
Gerasa .......... 2C6|Gobabis ..... . . . .4DS| Grand Manitoulin V Greifswald olo aUe .9Fl1|Gulf of Aden..... 4G4 
Ger. East Africa..4F6|Godavari R........ 2J1 18C2|Grenada ...... ..7C1|Gulf of Alaska . ..18E3 
German Empire...3F2|Goderich ....... 16B2| Grand Marais, "Minn Grenada ........ . .6GT7|Gulf of Anadir... ..2N2 
German Empire. .10G4 Goderich: Ont. ..15C3 17D2 2 Grenada. Miss, ..17E5|Gulf of Bothnia ..3G1 
German Southwest Godthaab .......6Nl|Grand, Okla. ... 1104 Grenoble ........ 3E3|Gulf of Boothia. ,6K1 
Africa ......... 4D8|Goffs, Kan. .....17C4|Grand Piles .....16B1|Grenoble ....... 10E7|Gulf of California 6G5 
Germany .... . 2C3iGoiduk .......... 3J3|Grand Rapids ...16A2|Grenoble ....... 11A2|Gulf of California.13A3 
Germany ......... 103|Golconda, Ney. ..18B2|Grand Rapids, Minn.. Gretna, La, ....17D6|Gulf of California, 
Geroldstein be 10F4|Gold Beach, Ore, 18A2 17D2|Gretna. Man. ...17C2 5 
Geron ........ .11K3|Golden, Colo. ...17A4[Grand Rapids, Wis,  [Gribingul ....... 4D5| Gulf of Campeche, 6J6 
Gerona ......... 13B3|Golden, Colo. .. ",,18D3 17E3|Grien ........... 9G4 [Gulf of Danzig... .3F2 
Gerona ......... 10E1|Golden, Ont. .15E2 Grand R., Colo, .18D3|Griez .......... .9E3|Gulf of Danzig.. ..9J1 
Gettysburg ...... 16C3| Goldendale, Wash., Gr. Bassam.......4B5 Griefenberg ..... 9G2|Gulf of Darien....7B2 
Gettysburg, Pa. ..15K5 18A1|Gr. Beckskerek. ..1112[Griffin ......... 16B4|Gulf of Finland. .3G2 
Gettysburg, S. D. 17B2|Goldsboro ....... 16C3|Gr, Schenk ..... 11K2 Grindelwald ....10H6|Gulf of Guayaquil. 7B3 
Gfhbol....... A 9G4|Golfo de Cazones. 13C3/Gr. Shantar...... 2R3! Grindstone City, Gulf of Guinea. ..4B5 
Ghanse .......... 4E8|Golfo de Guacanabo Gr. Yarmcuth ...8G5 Mich., 15C2|Gulf of Lions .. .10D8 
Ghardaia Pu. 4C2 13E3|Grandin, Mont, .17B2|Griqua T......... 4ES|Gulf of Lions ....10El 
Gháüt 22. vx s 4C3|Golfo de San Jorge, | Grandin, N. D. ..17C2|Grique .......... 4ES8|Gulf of Lyon.....3E3 
Ghauhati stele wee Wie 2K6 ; 7C7|Grandola ..... . 1042 Grodno ss 562% e 3G2/Gulf of Manaar...2J8 
Ghayan ......... 3L4/|Gollnitz .........9K4|Grandview, Man. 17B1|Grodno ......... 9M2 (Gulf of Martaban..2L7 
Gheel ........ ..IOE4|Gomel ........... 3H2/Granger, Wyo. ...18D2|Groesbeck ...... 16A1|Gulf of Mexico. ...1J4 
Ghent ........... 9B3|Gonaive I........ 6D Granite I., . 3|Groesbeck. Mich. 17E2|Gulf of Mexico. ...6J5 
Ghent ......... 10D4 Gonaives ooo... .GD7|Grant Pass, Ore. 18A2 Groningen ....... 9C2|Gulf of Mexico 1204 
Ghent ........... 3E2|Gondai .......... 4F4 Grantsburg, Wis, 17D2|Groningen ...... 10F2 Gulf of Mexico ..16A5 
Giant’s Causeway.8C4|Gonrdakoro ....... 4F5|Granville ....... 10B5|Grossenhain ..... 9F3|Gulf of Mexico, La., 
Gibara .......... 6C7|Gondrecourt .....10E5¡Graslitz ..... ....9F3|Grosseto ....... 11D3 17D6 
Gibara ......... 13E3|Gonez .......... 9K4|Grasse ..... wx s E. Grossewardein ¿11J1|¡Gulf of Obi....... 2J2 
Gibeon .......... 4DS8|Gonzaga ........ 11C2| Grasse ......... 10F8| Grover, Colo. ....17B3/Gulf of Oman... .2G6 
Gibraltar ..... .10B3|Goodland, Kan. .17B4|Grassy, Utah ...18D3 Grover. Colo, ....18E2|Gulf of Pechili.,..2N5 
Gibraltar ........3D4|Goodrich, Colo. ..17B3¡Gratia ..... ....llR2|Grunberg ........ 9G5|Gulf of Siam. .2M7 
Gibraltar, Strait. .3D4|Goodrich, Colo. ..18E2/Gratz ..........11F1/Gt. Ba: er no cite Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Gibraltar, Str. of..4B2|Goofritz ......... 9G4|Gratz ..... 2...9H2|Gt. Fish Lake....6H 6M3 
Gibraltar, Strait of, Goose Lake, Assin., Gratzen ..... e.. 9G4|Gt.. Natuna....... 2M8 Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
10B3 liGraudenz ........ 9J2|Gt. Smeky Mts. .161*: 16D1 
Gibsland, La. ...17D5|Goose Lake, Cal, .1842 Gray ........... 10E6|Gua ............ GE G. of Tartary..... 2R4 
Gibson .......:. :.16C2|Gordon ........ 16A3|Grayling ....... 16B2|Guadalajara .....6H5|Gulf of Tehuantepec. 
Gibson, Cal. ... *18A2 Gorham, N. D. ..17B2lGrayling, Mich. ..15B2|Guadala; jara ves :13D4 6J6 
Gibson City .....16A2|Gorkhpur ....... .2K6| Graymont, Colo. 17A4|Guadalajara ....10C2/Gulf of Trehuantepec, 
Gibson City, Il, 17E3|Gorlitz ..........9G3/Graymont, Colo. .18D2|Guadalcanal . .10B2 13C5 
Giddings, Tex. ..17CÓ5|Gorontalo ...... a Great Altai Mts. 12B2|Guadalcanar ..... 5b2\Gulf of Tonkin...2M7 
Giessen .........9D3|Goro Sea......... 5G3¡Great Australian Guadeloupe ...... 6G7|Gulf of Venezuela. 7B1 
Giessen ........10G4|Gorzke ..........9F2| Bight ......... 5B5 Guadaloupe Is_...6G5/Gumuldzhina ... 11K4 
mun I .........8D4|Goshen ..... ....16A2 Great Bear Lake..66G1 SE R. 10A3|Gunhan ......... 4C3 
Gijon ........ 10B1|Goshen, Cal. ....18B3|Great Bear Lake. .1H2|Guadix ....... ..10C3|Guno I. .........16E3 
Gila "Bend; ‘Ariz. BCE Goshen, N. Y. . ona Great Bend, Kan Guaimaro .......13E3|Guns ........... 9H5 
Gila R., Ariz. .. wale C4|Goslar ...... .10H4 "11C4|Guajabaney ..13F3|Guntersville .....16A4 
Gilbert I.. .5G2|Gospich ........11F2|Great Falls ..... 16D2 Gualegnalychiu - ...(D6|Gunzenhausen ...9E4 
Gillette, Wyo. ..17À3|Gosson .........16B3| Great Falls, Mont., Gualeguay: ....... 7D6|Goose Lake, Can. 18D1 
Gillette, Wyo, ..18D2|Goteborg ..... ...3F2 18ClGuam ............1C5 Gurdon, Ark, ...17D5 
Gilman ........ ..16A2 Gotha ........... 9E3|Great Inagua ....6D7|Guam .......... l4W2|Gure ............ 4D4 
Gilman. Ill. .....17E3|Gotha .......... .3F2| Great Kingan Mts., Guanabacoa ....13B2|Gurief ........ ..3K3 
Gilol0 ........... 5Bl|Gotland ......... 3F2 12E1 Guanacevi ...... 13B4|Guriev ....... . 204 
Gilolo ..... iis 8iGottingen ........ 9D3|Great Natuna ...12B6 Guanajay ....... 1332|Gustav, S. D. ...17B2 
Gilolo I. ........ .12E0 Gottingen ...... 10G4|Great Payette D. Guanajuata ......6H5/Gustrow ......... 9F2 
Gilolo Passage SE Gournav ........ 10C5 Idaho, 18C2 Guanajuato ..... 13B4|Gutersloh ...... 10G4 
Giradeau Cape, N .|Gouverneur, N. Y., Great Pedro Bluff, Guandacol ....... TCÕ|Guthrie ......... 16A3 
IO EA _ 15F2 ]3ES|Guandas ........ 13F3|Guthrie, Ky. ....17E4 
Girard Je, ...... 16B2|Government Station, |Great Pond Bay .16D5 Guanica SM 16C5|Guthrie, Okla. ..17C4 
Girard, Neb. ....17B3| Pt. Barrow, Alaska  |Great Salt Lake QUE eiela 16D3|Guyaba .......... 1D4 
Giraud ......... 10E8 18C1 Utah, 18C2 Guantanamo ....13F3|Gwadar (Oman). ..2G6 
Girgenit ........ 11F6|Goyaz ........... TEA|Great Sandy 1....5E4 Guapore ......... 7C4|Gweebarra Bay . Wa 
Girvin, Assiniboia, He, ech eg 1K6|Great Shantar ..12F1 Guaracabulla ...13D2|Gyongyes ........ 9K5 
17A1|Gozo ...... SI.AdF6|Great Slave Lake.1H2 Guarda ........ 1042|Gyongyos ....... 1111 
Giulianova ..... 11E3|Grabow .......... 9F2|Great Slave Lake.6Hl|Guardafui Cape....2G^7|Haag ........... 9G4 
Giurgevo .......11K3j|Gracanica .. .11H2|Great Thatch I. .16D5/Guatemala ....... 6J6| Haarlem ........ 9B2 
Givors ........ don Gracefield ...... 16A1l|Great Tobago I. .16D3|Guatemala la Nueva, |Haarlem ....... 10E3 
Glacier Bay...... 6E2|Gracia ......... 10E1|Great Wall....... 2M5 6J6|Hackberry, Ariz. .18C3 
Gladbach ........ 9C3|Gracias a Dios, C.6K6|Great Whale R...6L2|Guatemala ......13C4| Hackensack, N. 3,1564 
Gladstone Jc., Man., Gracias a Dios, C..6B7|Greece ......... ..8G4 Guatemala ..... 13C5|Haddam, Conn. ..15H4 
: s 17C1|Gradacac ....... 11H2|Greece ...... ...11J5|Guaura .......... 7C2| Haddington ...... 8E3 
Gladwin. Mich. .15A3|Grafton ........ .16€3|Greece ...... 2.105] 00ayama ........ 6F*"|Haddington ..... 8E4 
Glamorgan .......8E6 Grafton, N. D. ..17C2 Greeley, Colo. ...18E2|Guayama ......-16D5|Hadersleben .....9D1 
Glasgow ......... 3D2 Grafton, W. Va., 15D5|Greeley, Colo. ...17B3|Guayanilla ......16C5|Hadersleben ....10G1 
Glasgow ........ 8D4|Graftsdale, Idaho 18B1|Green Bay ...... 16A2|Cuayaquil ........ 1J6|Hadr. Amaut..... 2G7 
Glasgow, Mont. ..17A2|Graissessac ..... 2005 Greater Antilles” .6L6|Guayaquil ....... 7B3|Hadramaut ...... 4H4 
Glasgow, Mont. ..18D1/Grampian Mts ...8D3|Green Bay, Wis. .17E2 Gvaymas ........ 6G5|Haena Pt. ......14D2 
Glatz o: ve 9H3|Gran ............ 9J5/ Green Bay, Wis. .17E3[Guaymas ....... 13A3|Haeran .......... 4D3 
Glatzof .......... 3K2|Granada ....... .10C3|Greenfield, la. ..17D3|Guaymas. Mex, ..18C5|Hagenau ........ 9C4 
Glauchau ........ 9F3|Granada ........ .2D4|Greenfield. Mass. 15H3|Guazavas .......13A3 Hagerman, N. M. 1755 
Glendive, Mont. .18E1|Gran Bajo de Buena Greenfleld, Mo. ..17D4|Guben .......... 9G3|Hagerstown ..... 16C3 
Glen ien sie ses 10D6| Esperanza ....13E3|Green I. ....... Tope Guber unir 4C4|Hagerstown, Md. 15E5 
Glencoe, Minn. ..17D3|Gran Cocal I..... 5G2|Greenland ........]L1|Guelph ......... Lore Hague, Cape de la, 
Glencoe, Ont. ...15C3iGrandava ........ 2H68|Greenland ....... .601 Guelph, Ont. ....15 10A5 
Glendale, Ore, . ART Grand Bay, N. B.15K2|Green Mts., Vt., 15H3|Gueret ......... ce Hague. The .....10D3 
Glenora, Alaska .18F3|Grand Canal ....12D3|Greenock ........ SD4|Guerneville, Cal. 1043 Hahn's Peak, Colo., 
Glen Rock, Wyo. 17A3|Grand Cayman...6B7|Green Pond .. Tene Guernsey I. ..... 10A5 18D2 
Glen Rock. Wyo. 18D2 Grand Falls .....16C1|Greenport ...... D2|Guernsey, Wyo. .17B3|Haidarabad ...... 2H6 
Glenwood Springs, Grand Falls, N. "B. Green R., Utah Re Guerrsey, Wyo, .18E2|Haidarabad ...... ¿237 
: Colo., 18D3 15J1|Green R., Utah .18D3|Guerrero ........ 13A3|Haifa ........... 245 
Glina 5:2: eG 11G2|Grand Forks .....6H3|Greensboro ......18C3|Guerrero .......13B4|Haifong ..... ....2M6 
Globe, Ariz, ....18C4|Grand Forks, N. D.. Greensburg, Pa. .15D4|Guerrero ....... 13D3|Hai Fong .......12C4 
Glogau .......... 9G3 17C2|Greenwich I...... 5El|Guildford ........ 8F6|Hail ............ 2F6 
Glogenitz ........ 9G5|Grand Island, Neb? Greenville ...... 16B4|Guildhall, Vt. ..15H2 Batley. Idaho .... 1802 
¡Gloucester ....... 8E6 17C3|Greenville ...... 16A4|Guimakas ...... 14B2|Haimond ......... 514 
Glucksburg ..... 10G2|Grand Jc., Utah .18D3|Greenville ..... 16C1/Guin ..... €—— 16A4|Hainan .........12C5 
Gluckstadt ..... 10H2|Grand Lahou .....4B5|Greenville, Me. ...15#2|Guinea .......... ]N6|Hainan ..... $ M7 
Gluliano ...... .11F4| Grand Lake, N. B., Greenville, Miss. “17DB|Guines ......... UAE Hainan Strait m |. 12D4 
Glyndon, Minn. "1702 15J2|Greenville, C. ...15B4|Guingamp ...... OAB|Hainburg .......9H4 
Gmund ..... .9E4|Grand Lake, Que., Greenville. Tex. .17C5|Guinia de d e :18D2 Haiti ...... ......6D7 
Gmund .........9G4 15El|Greenwood, Miss, 17D5|Guisa ....... .13E3|Haiti ..........13F4 


Gmunden ........ 965 Grand Luce .....10C6! Greenwood ......18B4lGuise ......... JODS Haiti ........... 6L6 


ges 
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Bauten; Cape.....6D7] Harrisburg, Neb, 17B3|Hermopolis .....11K6|Honey Lake, Cal, MAE Hunter I... 5G3 
Haiti Is ......... 6L6| Harrisburg, Pa. .15F4|Hermosillo ...... ro Honfleur ........ B5¡Hunters I., Ont. .17D2 
Hakalau Bay ... -14F3 Harris Lewis ..... 8C2| Hermosillo .... G5|Hongkong ........ 106 Hunters, Ore. ...18A1 
Hakodate ........ 2R4|Harrison, Ark. ..17D4|Hermosillo, Mex. 1805 Hongkong (Brit.).12D4 |Huntingburg ....16A3 
Hakorcins, Alaska.18BZ Harriston, Miss. .17D5|Heron Bay .... .3641|Honhcm ........13C4|Huntingdon ......8F5 
Halawa Pt. ..... 14E2| Harrisville, Mich., R Heron Lake, Minn., Honoipu ........ 14ES3|Buntingdon, Pa., "1554 
Halberstadt ...... 9E3 i 15B2 17C3|Honolulu .......14D2/Huntingdon, Que.15G2 
Halbrite, Can. ..18E1|Harrisville, W. Va., Hersey, Mich. ..15A3|Honopu ........ 14E3|Huntington .....16B3 
Halehaku .......14E3 15C5|Hertford ........ SF6|Honth ........... 9J4| Huntington, Idaho 
Halepala .......14E3|Hartford ....... 16D2lHervey Bay....... 5E4|Honuapo ....... 14F3 18B2 
Haley, N. D. ..17B2|Hartford, Conn. .15G4|Hervey I.......... 9J3|Hookena .......14F3|Huntington, Ind. 17E4 
Haliburton, Ont., 15Ez| Harvard, Neb. . .17C3|Herzeogovina. ..11G3|Hoom .......-. 10E3|Huntington, Miss., 
Halifax ........ 16C3|Harwich ........ 8G6|Hesban .......... 2B7 Hootch, Can, ....18F2 1 
Halifax ..... vs KR Harwich, Mass. ..15I4|Hesse .......... .9D3lHope ........... 5H3|Huntley, Mont, .18D1 
llalifax ........-6M3/Hasbeiya .........2C4 Hesse ........... 9D4|Hope, Ark, . ..17D5|¡Buntsville ...... 16A4 
Halifax ........ '1K3 Haskell, Tex. ...17C5|Hesse Nassau ...,9D3 Hope Bay ..13%4|Huon I. ........ 573 
Halifax Bay...... 5D3 Haslett, Cal. . ` 1883 Iliamna, Alaska, "18D3 Hope, N. D ..17C2| Hurd Cape, Ont., -1502 
Halkett Cape, Alaska, |Hasselt ......... 9B3 Hiawatha, Cal. ..18B3|Horatzdiowitz. ...9F4 Hurley, Wis, ....17D2 
. 18D1[Hastings ....... 16A2|Hiawatha, Kan. .17C4|Horb .......... .l0G5|Huron, Lake ....15C2 
Hallbrite, Assin, 17B2|Hastings ....... 10C4|Hickman, Ky. . ..17E4 Horitz ..... .....9G83| Huron. S. D. ....17C3 
Halen. cos art 9D4|Hastings ........ 8G6|Hidalgo ........ 13B4|Horne I.......... 5H3 Hurtsboro Vadit. 16A4 
Halle ..... Iq 9F3| Hastings. Mich, .15A3 Hidalgo, Tex. ...17C6|Horonai ...... ..12G2| Husum ......... 
Hallein ..... .9F5| Hastings. Minn, .17D2|Hierapetra ..... ".11K7|Horsens ........ 10G1 Hutchinson, Kan. rh 
Hallock, Minn. E -11C2 Hastings, Neb. ..17C3|Hierissos ....... 11K4|Horse Creek, Wyo., HUY 2: 9B3 
Halls, Pa, ....... 15F4|Hato-Nuevo .....13C2|Bighmore, S. D. W703 18D2|Hyannis, Neb. ...17B3 
Hallstadt ...... .11El|Hattresburg, Miss. Hilburn, Pa, ....15E4|Horse Creek, Wyo.. Hyde Park, Vt. .15H2 
: Hallstadt ........ 9F5 17E5|Hildesbeim ......9E2 17A3|Hyeres ......... WE 
Haltern ..... + +. -9C3|Hattyburg ...... 16B5|Hildesheim .....10G3|Horsham ........ S8F6|I. a La Tortue. ...6D7 
Haltern ........ 10F4|Hatzfeld ........ 1112 Hilligenhafen ` . . ,9El|Horton, Ky. .17E4|I. Chiloe ........ 7B7 
Hamadan ...... ...2F5|Haura ........... 2G1|Hillsboro, O. ....15B5|Hot Creek, Nev. .18B3|I. Culebra ...... 16D5 
Hamah ecu... des 285|Hauraki, Gulf.....5G5|Hillsboro, Mo. ..17D4| Hot Springs, Ark., I. de Puerlo ..... 6K5 
Hamburg ........: 3F2|Havana ....p-- WE Hillsboro, N. D. .17C2 17D5|I de Vieques ...16D5 
Hamburg ....... 10H2|Havana .......... 1J4|Hillside, Mich. ..15B4|Hot Springs Jc., Ariz., Ianina .......... 3G3 
Hamburg ........ 9E2 Havana .......... 6K5|Hilo ..........- 14F3 18C4|Iba ..........-. 14A1 
Hamburg ........ 1N3|Havana ......... 6B7|Himalaya Mts....2K6|Hot Springs, Nev.. Ibague .......... 7B2 
Hameln ........ 10G4| Havana, Ill. .....17E3¡Hinchley, Wis. ..17D3 18B3 Iberville. Que. ...15G2 
Hami eem wo e 143¡Havre ........... 8G7|Hindo ........... SF1|Hot Springs, N. M., Iceland ..... «+e 41M3 
Hamilton ....... i6A4|Havre de Grace ..16C3|Hindsdale, N. Y., 15E3 18D3|Iceland .........- 3C1 
Hamilton ...... .16B3|Havre, Le ...... .10B5 Hindu-Kush Mts..2H5|Hot Springs, N. M., Icha 4e 253 
Hamilton ....... 16B2|Hawaii ......... 14D2|Hindustan ....... 2J6 17A4 ichini ND ERE SR 
Hamilton Inlet ..6N2|Hawaii ......... 14F3|Hindysn ......... 3J4| Hot Springs, S. D., Teen. ior he erg 
Hamilton, O. .15B5|Hawaii . .lF5|Hingiaran ...... 14B2 17B3|Icy Cape, Alaska, Ee 
Hamilton, Ort. ..15D3| Hawthorne, Nov, J3B3|Hinton ........ 16B3|Hot Springs, S. D., Idaho ........... B2 
Hamilton, Nev. ..18C3|Haycreek, Ore. ..18A2|Hirosaki ......... 2R4 18E2|Idaho City, Idaho, 1882 
Hamilton, Wash. "18A1 Hayes R......... 6J2|Hiroshima .......2£5|Houghton .......16A1|Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
Hamlet ......... 16C4|Hayingen ........ 9D4|Hirschberg ....... ":9H3 Houghton: Mich. 17E2 1802 
Hamm .......... 9D3|Hays, Kan. .....17C4|Hirson .......... 9A4 Kos: ong ........1B4lIdeles ........... 4C3 
Hamm ......... 10F4|Hayti ........o.... 1J5| Hirson ......... 10E5|Hou 10M ...e....6À T |Iehol .......... 12D? 
Hammerfest ..... 3G1| Hazebrouck ..... 10D4|Hoachanas .......4D8|Houlton ........16C1|Igagik, Alaska + +1803 
Hammill, Cal, ..18B3|Hazen, Ark. ....17D5|Hoangho R.......iA4|Houlton. Me. ....1531 Igerna, Cal. ..18A23 
Hampshire ...... SF6 Hazlehurst, Miss. 17D5 Hoangho R. 6....12C3|Houma, La. .17D6 Iglesias .........11C5 
Hampton ....... 16B5|Hearne, Tex. ....17€5|Hoang R.........2M4i|Houston ..... .6J4 Igualada FAN ..10D1 
Ham's Bay ..... 16D4 Hebbronville, Tex., Hobart ....... .1C8|Houston, Tex, .. :17C6|1 Dam EE ....2B5 
Ham's Bluff i . 16D4 17C6|Hobart .......... ""SD6|Howard, S. D, ...17C3\Ike Namur....... 2K5 
Hanalei .........14D2|Hebrides Gulf ...8C3|Hodeida  ........ 2F7|Howe, Ark. ..... 17D5|llana Bay ......14B3 
Hanapepe ..... .14D2| Hebrides or West- Hodges. Mont. ...17B2|Hcwe, Cape...... 5ES5|Tllapel .......... 7B6 
Hanau six 9D3| ern Isles ...... 8C3|Hodges, Mont, . "18E1 Howell, Mea: : 12 DS nels need (O 
Hanau ......... 1004 Hebrides or West- Hof ones ates 9E3 Howland I........ SHI Ilo ............. 7B4 
Han-chung ......12C3| ern Isles........ 3D2 Hof Gastein ....11El1|Hoxie, Ark, ... itn e ee 201 
Hanchung ....... 2M5Hebrcen ... -2B1| Hohénlinden ....9F4|Hoy ..... e. BE2Ililo ........... 12E5 
Hancock ........ 16C2 Hebron, Neb. ....17C3|Hohenwald ..... 16A3|Hoyer ......... 10G2loilo .......... 14B2 
Hancock, N. Y. .15N3| Hebron, N. D. ..17B2 Hohenzollem ....9D4|Hoyos .......... 10A2|Imbross ........ 11K4 
Hancock, N. Y. ..15G3| Hebron, N. D. ...18El|Ho-kau ...... ...]9D83|Huacho ......... TB4|Imias .......... 13F3 
Handak ......... 4F4| Hedrick, la, ....17D3|Ho-kien ....,...12D3|Huachuca, Ariz, .18C4|TYmola ......... 11D2 
IIangang ........ 2Mb|Heerenveen .....10F3lHokotiki ......... 5G68|Huahine ......... 5J3iImoski ......... 11G3 
Hangchau ..... SON Heide ...... ....10G2|Holden, Me. .....15J2 Huaian ........ 12D3|Imperial, Neb. ..17B3 . 
Hang-chau ..... ¿1203 Heidelberg ....... 9D4|Holdenville, I. T, Huang-yen ......12E4|Independence I. ..5G3 
Hango +........... 3Gl|Heidelberg ...... 10G5 17C4|Huanuco ........ 17B3 Independence, Ky.15B5 
Han-kau ....... - 1503 Heilbronn ....... 9D4 Holdredge, Neb, .17C3 Huaraz ..... ....¢A3/Independence, Kan., 
Hankins, N. D. ..17C2|Heilbronn ...... 10Gb Holguin ..... ...13E3|Hubner Bay ....14D3 . 1704 
Hankow ......... 2Wi|Bejaz ...... T" 4F3|Hol, Mich. ....15B3| Huddersfield ..... 8F5|India ........... 1R4 
Hanley _......... SEO|Helder .......... 9B2|Holland ........ ':16A2|Hudson Bay......6K2' India ............ 2K6 
Hanna, Wyo. ... alee Helechosa ...... 10B2|Holland ..... vs ie LORS Hudson Bay. .133 Indiana ........ 15A4 
Hanna, Wyo. .18D2|Felena .......... 6G3|Holland Bay ....18E5|Hudson. N. M. ..18D4|Indiana ........ 16A3 
Hannibal, Mo. ..17D4| Helena, Ark. ...17D5 Holland, Mich. ..17D3|Hudson, N. Y. ..15G3 Indiana, Pa. ....15D4 
Hanoi .......... 12C4|Helena, Idaho ..18B1|Holly Springs, Miss., _|Hudson R. ..... Lët Indianapolis ..... 8K4 
Hanoi .......... 2M6 Helena, Mont, ...18C1 17E5 Hudson R., N. Y..15G4 Indianapolis ....16A3 
Hanover ......... 3F2|Helgoland ......10F2|Holstebro ...... -10G1 Hudson Strait ....6L1|Indian Houses, Alaska 
Hanover ........ .9D2|Hellin .......... 10C2| Holstein ..... SSe9DI|Hue +........... 1205. 18F2 
Hanover ......... 9E2| Helmond . -. -9C3|Holster.borg . .6N1jHue ............ 2M7|Indian Lake ...... 612 
Hanover ....... 10H3| Helper, Utah ....18C3|Holy Cross Mission Hueco, N. M. ...18D4|Indian Ocean. .....1P6 
Hanover I. ...... TBS|Helsingborg ...... 3F2 Alaska, "[8B2 Huelva ......... 10A3 Indian Ocean...... 2J8 
Hanover, N. M. .18D4|Helsingfors ...... 3G1|Holy I .......... 8F4|Huercal Overa...10D3|Indian Ocean ....12C7 
Hansford, Tex. ..17B4|Heman. Okla, ...17C4|Holyhead ....... SD5|Huesca ........- 10B8|Indian R. ...... 16135 
Hans Lolik Is. ..16D3| Hembrie, Tex. ..17B5 Holyhead ......-; 3D2|Huesca ........- 10D1|Indian R. Inlet ..16C5 
Hapai I.......... SH3 Hemstedt ...... 10G3|Holyoke, Colo. ..17B3 Huete a ..10C2|Indian Territory .17C4 
Harar .......».... 4(35| Henderson ..... E Holyoke. Colo. ..18E2/Huilla ....... ...4D1 Indian Valley, Idaho. 
Harbin ........ .;2O04|Henderson ......16C3|Homburg ........ ..9D4 4| Hukiükavet R. - 18B2 
Harbor Beach, Mich., |Henderson, Ky. .17E4|Homer ......... 16B4/Hull ..... pud . .16A1 Indian Village, 
3|Hengelo ...... ..10F3 Homer, Alaska ..18D3|Hull ............ 3E2 Alaska, 18D2 
Harbor Springs, Henniker, N. H. 15H3|Homer, La. ..... 17D5|Hull ...........- SF5|Indigirka R....... 2R2 
Mich., 15B2|Henrietta, Tex, .17C5| Homer, Mich, ...15B3/Hull ............ 5H2\Indo China....... 217 
Harburg ..... ...,9D2|Heppner, Ore. ...18B1|Homonna ...... .OLA|Hull Que. .....15F2Indus ............ 235 
Harburg ........ 10G2|lHerak ........... 2GT|Momosassa ..... 16B5|Humacao .......16D5 Indus R......... 2H6 
Hardi, Colo. .18E2 Herald I.........2V2|Hondo ...... .. 2P5|Humba .......... pt Ingolstadt ....... 9E4 
Hardin, Colo. ...17B3|Herat ..... Nee 2GS|Hondo ..... ....12F8|lHumbe .......... e fonambeue SM 4F*5 
Hargrave, Man. .17B2 Herding. Minn, .17D2|Hondo. Tex. ....17C6|Humber R, 5|nnezan ..........4D2 
Harlem, N. D. ...17C2| Hereford ........ SE5|Hondu .......... BA Humboldt, Nev. ¡882 Ipnsbruck ....... aF2 
Harlingen ...... 10E3 Hereford, Tex, ...17B5¡Honduras ....... AT Humr hrey vitu BIS: Innsbruck ...... 11D1 
Harney, Ore. ....18B B2'1 Herford ......... 9D2|Honduras ...... 1506 H unchun ........ 2P4 Inola, 1. T. ..... "1704 
Harper +...........4B5|Herkimer ...... 16D2| Honduras ...... SRE Hung-tse-iu ....12D5|[nsala ........ ....403 
Harriman ......16A3|Herkimer, N. Y. .15G3|Honeoye Falls, N. Y., |Hunin ........... 2C4|Insterburg ....... 9L1 
Harringen .......9B2 Herington, Kan, .17C 15E3|Huns Jc., Wash. .18B1|Interlaken ..... ..10F6 


4 
Harrington ......16C1| Herman, Mo. ...17D4 Honesdale, Pa. ..15F4'Hunter | oa rae 5G4lInui or Savage 1...513 
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Inverary ........ 81)3)Jackson ........ 16B3|Jobi I. ........ 12F7|Kalama, Wash. BAT Katahdin Mt., Me. 
Inveréargill ...... 56 6/Jackson, Alaska .18F3|Jodhpur .........2H6|Kalamata ; 1542 
Inverness ........ 8D3 Jackson, Mich ...16B2 Johannesburg ` ....9K2|Kalamazoo ..... 1639 Katanduanes Is. ] ‘Ba 
inyeruess MA ws 1; ;D2|Jackson, Miss. . .TD5 d ohánnesburg, Cal. Kalapana ....... 14F3|Katanduanes I j $ 
ae 7C3|Jackson, O. ... EE 18B3|Kalaupapa :.....14E2 Katende ......... 480 
ipyantchitchi IIR Jackson, Tenn. ..17E4|John Day, Ore, ..18B2|Kaleakala ...... 14E3 Katha .........12B4 
nyati .......:.. +F7|Jacksor.ville .. 1604 John Day R., Ore., Kalgan ......... 12D2'Kattegat R.......3F2 
Inyüungo +......... ivy Jacksonville ..... 16B 1l8Al|Kalgan ......... 2W4|Kaudl .......... 14D2 
onià `. e 16B2|Jacksonville ...... 6L4|John Day R., Ore., |Kalispell, Mont, .18C1|Kauki Head ....14E3 
Ionia, à Mich. ... 1548 uM d 17D4 on ES Lë Ealisz Der dade E d a Enn EG f dim 
onian 1.......... 83G4| Jacksonville H ohnson City . aliyan ......... villi Is. ...... € 
Ionian Sea `... 3114 "1842 Johnson City, Tex, ; alkandele ...... 1114 Huawei "ME 14F3 
Ionian Sea ..... Il1Hblaen .......... 1002 4705 alkaska, Mich... 15492 |Raxo ........... 1117 
Iowy ..........-d1TDS[Tagna 77... ....14B3| Johnson, Kan. ..iTB4|Kalocsa .......... 3F3 Kazan DTE 332 
Towa, La. .....:.17DB fágst .......... dag Johüstown .....-16C2|Kamama, I. T. 101 Kazanlik ....... HES 
Ipek Diakova ...1113 Jaguey .........13C2Johtistown, N. Y. 15G8|Kembomba ...... 4rT7T|Kea ........... 11K6 
Tpolylagh, Sesame 7 a Ja Junta, Colo. .17B4 Johore Sarees b E ee Kambur m ER ecd s ID: Resina Pt. Hs 
psambool ....... Jalapa ......... 13B4 eu eerte samichatka ...... ealakekua .....144 
Ipsata ......... ALES Joj A ts 13F3|Kámchatka ....... 2S4 Kearney, Neb, ..1703 
Ipswich, Sp "1702 Mina - >. NI. Jokjokartà 1.1.1] 1201 Ramenopole .....11J3 Keduhou .....--1488 
Iquipque ........ Zil amaica 00003383 Joliet .......... 18A2|Kamerun ........ Au Keeler, Cal. ....18B3 
Trawadi Ses vo edi 2Líi|famaica Is ...... &CT|Joliet, Ill. ...... 17E3|[Kámerm ........ 105 Keene, eoa Sp 1788 
Ireland d 1N3 Jamaica Is ''''eLe Joliette, Que. ...15G1|Kamiguin Is. ...14B3|Keene, ( Con. ..18EZ 
peed ica noes 3D2 Jamaica. L. I. ...15G4 Jonesbc ro pre RU Kami uin I. ... :14B1 Keene, N.H. GC .15H3 
sh Sea SEN SE di »|Jonesboro, Ar ámiskin ........8 eepawa Lake, Que.,. . 
Mig. uen Spa dames Bas "cbe Seck Tonesboro, Me. - ; 1512 2 Kammin ou .0G2 K ü JB 
Irkntsh » ew ME Jamestown is .16C2 ones oun amouraska, ue., eewalin ....... 4 
itsk `... A313. 2C6o|Jonzác ......... i 0857 "1511 |Keewaynnee ..... 164 
Je L0 dE A H dape Joni. sio: Eileen, SME LL5 M 
Trois EZ NM POEM 3F4 Jamiltepec Beggen 1 384 [JOPPA .....:.....-23AU|isampot ........ n ....2.2 No 
i : ordan, Mont. ...17A2 Rone. Utah e... 1805 LE uge ere ei 
non MC. Mich. reo poele Win dins Jordan’ D. 200 Kanágal .......0À* Rel Is, i... 1257 
Iron Pt., Nev, ... ses Janina ........ 1115|Jordan V alley, Ore., Area Kanazawa Vd aA 1258 BE eithsbure, Ill. AT d 
> "7134 anazawa ....... 2$ 805 Kelat ........... . 
Tron R., Wis... .i7D2 D cR 3524 Tordon, Mont. . Abi Rannan re Belberg 1000771903 
: Caltaban Empire O dk orobado ....... 3B3|Kanchau ......... 2N6'Kelford ....... .16C3 
fonton, Dn --1803 Japan Empire.. 10413 1353 Kandahar 2Hb| Kelheim i "Ord 
SN SE VE S : 244 Jo (Die Y dob Kandi .... D ar: TET --1802 
: ; p a 28: Jost Van Dyke 3¡Kandy .......... elton, Idaho ...18€ 
| DL COEM 1S [VS RA 
sak BED TUACO «6. eee eee Le aneohe ....... amas: an. ..1 
pue EROS um qaraines y M. LK: aen Juanes ......... 1342|Kanga ........... ZER Kempter 288 
Isabel egunda "165 |Jarnac ..... "307 Juan Fernandez Is. H Kangarco nata 5C3; ampte, Ont. 19F% 
Schi : .liE4|Jaroslaw ........ y TAG Eangoon p 2L7 Kendall ........ 1642 
hia I. L3 : > : 
Ischl 9F5\Jarua R “3: 763 Juan Hernandez .13D9 Kanin Pen........ 371! Kenedy, Tex. 1706 
Ishifn ge obe :2H3 Jàmco .........i2B2]Jucaro ......... 13D3|Kanish ......... Sech Kenmare R. ...... 8A6 
Ishim `... 3SE2 Jatvis I... 532 Julesburg, Neb. ..17B3|Kanisza ....... .11G1|Kenmore. N. D. .17B2 
Ishmi .........11H4|Jaska ........-.. CH Mee de lis d ES Ranksken, TI, EB Kenneh NGAE e M 
¿ | uliaette, Idaho Malia, va ads exa .ennebec R., Me. ` 
Ishpeming .. 16A1MJaslo ...........9K4 Juliane! jaab ` .GO1|Kansas ......... 11C4| Kennedy, Nev. ..18B2 
pepe ng, Mich, do Jasper ........- -- 1984 Jumilla ...... .10D2|Karisas City.......6J4| Rent ............8G6 
Jekanderunu. potions 284 Tp — lee a Hubs 16 2|Juhction City, Kan. Kansas City, Kan. D4 ent, Mir en di y 
3KI 4|Kenton, O. ..... : 
Do SA sx es 1383 oe Pa E Eee Re “ig A: Junction n i Jee Kansas City, Kan: 704 entucip EE 1022 
, rete Boke” atch cen” ese, p uneau, Alaska .. entville ....... 
[elas Do Mangles, 1883 Jara COI 1207 Janer 17... BES Mans oe... 1281 Beokuk, la. ...: .17D3 
" DT e Mang «13 Java Head ..... 1 Ju-ning .. ...12D3IKansk .......... .2L3|Keppel .......... SH3 
SIR : uriguaho .. SS aya Sea - '*** 42D Juniper, Ariz, .. 1804 antri t Ana) 4UGS|Keppel Bay....... $ d 
Isle Derniere, La. i avary River 1 ed .TB3 Juno ES 16U5¡Kapalata .........4F6|Kerak ........... 26 
coe EE 9r4|Juno, Tex. ..... .17B5¡Kabela .......... ADT erman ......... 3K4 
Isle of Man ..... eech Szoboszlo. IE dE e rere 18C5 } Kapugokahi B m erman e ZBE 
Isle of Pines..... eberten. «eee 3|Jurà Sound ` dbi Kapulena .......14F3|Kern Lake, Cal. .18B4 
Isle of Pines 1: 3E: e Eon Gig: Ps “1043 34 Jutigalpa ........ AT |Eapuvar I e BE ern R., Cal `.. d 3 
ee of Wight Jets TH Jefferson City, Mo. 7D4 K. GEN Sound. SCH Kare Bugas, e - EN KE Se Tex. ..1 S 
all ..ooooo.».o Kaalualu ....... 14F Karakoram Mts.. Kerteh ..........d8H 
epahan E ud SC SE Mat d zn Kababodo ........ Do|Karakorum ..... 12C2'Kerulun R. ..... ? 
spghan ...... :GD? Jefferson, Mont. .18CÍ {Kabinda .........4D60|haramama .......4Ci/Keszthley ....... 1 el 
epi ME dE BL Jefferson. Pa. ....15D4|Rabooshan ....... ..3K4 ara Bea, o.e 201 Ketchum, Idaho EL 
Is-sur-Tille ...... loEd|Jefferson, Tex. ..17D5 ESpompo tg E ara k dea EE i at ere ALIEN. i. i Al 
ba of T e E Hekaterino-Nikolsksje. [Kapal 7701111000184 Bara: Strait... $K] Keweenaw PE, Michi, : 
ni q 2. Vire al koe | suis ioti dk EE E qs x OE 2 vas 1 Eg 
13C4Menin ........... 2 6 adiak Y uid 6C7| Karimata. Strait. Les Kerner W. Va... Es 
Isthmus of Kraw..2L8|Jennings, Kan . dd ¡Kaena Pt. ...... id Karkalinsk ....... Keysville E 
Isthmus of Panamal 5 Seremi Sam oa AU 13K ‘Kaena Pt. ....:.14D2|Karlsbad ........ 3 i ey Wes ville, Mo. js ) 
Jet tous of Svez...2 9 |gerez de la Fionte Cer Ai Kafe Pete wane 4D4|Karlsburg ....... ES Mid ad. 
Istria ........... .i1E2 Jerez de la pan era, g)Kagayanes Is. .1483 arlskroma ..... d PTUS TENES ek 
Itatain ........- TM p ahol Kagoshima ..... 2k 3 arlsruhe ....... senses ein Gr 
Itàjahy .......... A Jersey City .....Í0D2 Kagoshima ....... 2po Karlsruhe ...... habatovsk ...... 214 
Italy cansino. ves + Jersey City ...... GLd Rahayun R. ....12D7|Karlstad ..... alar cono... 1292 
Italy .......... z D Jersey City, N. J. 15G4i Kahcolawe aa WE Karlstadt ...... E 2 angai Mts. ...1212 
Italy ..ooooocmo. 1981 Jerséy L ....... x 5i\Kahuku Pt. .....14D2|Karpatho ..... BA SA ZMT 
Itasca Lake, Mint ; Ce Sache SE ane Mieten INCOME - «1483 arpfen ......... 2 i anka Lake 12 3 
. .|Jerüsalem ........2B7|Kaibar .......... Ebert j rkof 211 RA 
itC2getusalem ......- 3 f aiei: Wahs Channe "Po NEN. lo... +2 E4|Khaskan ....... 121 
Ithaca ...... ....l18C€2|Ierüsalem ... eg i )2 arsruhe ........ SESIKhàál os 4 4 
ichs N. Y. ...10F3[Jesi ............ 1153 Kai-feng ....... 3[Karwan ......... 4D2|Khatmandu ...... 2K6 
AN xa tus 284|Jessy ..... $ed ace E Kaikhta ........ E asambara ......4B4/K E Eesen He 
Iitabens, Atk, . Mr Jesup 0:0 0s ER Se EE Gë a Kaschau ......... 8G3/K fee. Äi Lo E 
zehe .......... Jesus I. ........ :BG2|Kailua ......... - aska, 
Metier Ee Lë DDR xa beca Er : man wees MSS ER "Mt .2 4 
DNE: ...lQE2|JiBaro ........ ajserslautern .. EE 
GE SEN 1087 E OMEN e 46i Elton eee. ¿¿N5 Va puce da uad 
A a P de le, EAR T aiwi Channel ..14D2|Kasmark ........9K4|¡Khiva ........... 
Ivrea, ......::¿.:11B2/Jiguani ........ d E3|Kajana .......... 3G1\Kasr-el-Kebir ....4B2|Khiva ...... 
livswich .........8GD|Jimenez ....... S SiKaka ....2 ies .4F4|Kassel ..........9D3|fhoara ..........? 
Jibalpur ....... .. 246 Jimenez, Mex. ...18D5/Ka h enu S ERI ded 3K4 
Jáblonoi Mts. .. KU Jiminez .........6Hb|Kakun ........... 246 
Jáck E 6K4tlJiyeh ............. 2B3|Kalacos (HSN 
veda Joaquin, Cal. ...18A8|Ka Lae ........ 
-16B2|Jobie I. .......... 5C2lKalafat ..... .---1138lKatardin, Me. E 
—Á—— —— —— ——— 
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MAP INDEX.—Continued. 
Khoten .......... 2J5|Knowlton, Que. .15H2|Kovno .......... 9M1)La Pierre House, Lamar, Mo, ..... 17D4 
Khubbes ......... 3K4|Enox I. ......... Gl Koweit .......... 2F6 Alaska, 18F2|Lamballe .......10A5 
Ki-an .......... 12D4|Knoxville ...... -.16B3|Koyukuk R....... 6Cl|La Plata ........ 1D6 Lambton, Que. . ..1512 
Kiang Kong .....12C€4|Knoxville ....... 6K4 Kraguievatz ..... 1112|La Eo Mo. ..17D3|lLame ........... 4D5 
Kiang Kwang ...12C5|Kobdo ........... 2K4|Krajova .......o.. 2|La Roche ........ 9C3 Lame SES DAT 
Kiang Mai 20b5|Kobdo ......... 12B2|Rrakau .......... 9J3|La Rochelle . .. .«.J0B6|Lampazos, Mex. ""17B6 
Kiangtun 2 g|Eobe o Io 12F3|Kralievo ........ 1113|La Roche-sur-Yon. y, N. M. ....17A4 
Kiao-chau ......12D8/Kobis .......... :4E8|Kramer ........ ]6D4 10A6|Lamy, N. M. .18D3 
Kiauchan (Ger. ). E $ Koblenz ......... 9C3|Kramer, Cal, ....18B4|La Rocque, Mich..13B2|Lanai ......... .14D2 
Kichighirsk ...... 2T2| Koblenz ........ 10F4|Kranoyarsk ..... 12B1|La Rolla ....... OBl|Lanai ..........14E3 
Kidd's Pt. ...... 14D: Kobson, Can, .18B1|Krapina ........ 11G1 La Salle, Ill TE8|Lanark . .....83E4 
Kief oca rn "SE ochem . .9C3| Krasnovodsk .....2E9|La Salle ........ j6A2|Lanang ..... , 1402 
Kief iras .«3H2 Kochi .......... "12F3|Krasnovodsk ..... 2G5/La Serena ....... 7B5|Lancashire ...:8E4 
Kiel so... co A (AAA Ke AO 10H1jKrasnoyarsk ..... 2 La Soledad Ets Lancaster .......16B4 
Kiel ....... .3F2|Koevorden ..,.. 10F3¡|Krasnoyarsk ...... 3iLa Union ..,.. «+ 10D3|Lancaster ....... OCH 
Kiel ree ee | 10H2 Koggiung, Alaska d Krausse Pt. 205 La Vecilla ...... 10B1¡Lancaster, Cal. ..18B4 
Kiel Buy ......- 10H2\Koghe .......... rebed ......... 4DS|L. Aullagas ...... 7C4|Lancaster, O. ...15Cb 
Kiholo Bay ..... 14F8 Kohlfurt NN sates 3 Krefeld e lOF4|Laaland ....... "9E1|Lancaster, Pa. ...15F5 
Kilauea ........ 1458 okino .........11Kb5|Krefeld ......... 3T'Anse .........1641|Lancaster Sound. GEI 
Kildare ........; C| Koko Nor........ ILS Kremnitz ........ 9J4|['Anse aux Gascons, |Lancaster, Vt. ..15H2 
Kildare, Okla, ...17C4|Kokomo ........ 16A2|Krems .......... 4 16bilLanchau ......... 2L5 
Kilisseh ........ 114|Kolakyetha, Gulf of Kreuz .......... H2| Labiau .........9Kl|Lan-chau .......12€3 
Kim .....oo.... 12E2 1176 Kreuznach ...... 10F5 Labrador ........ H3|Lanciano ....... 1F3 
Kilkenny .......- 8C5Kola Pen. .3H1|Kristiania ....... E2 Labrador DEE 6M2|Land's End ......8D6 
Kilala J ay seroso 8Bá|Kolapur ......... .2J7?|Kristiansand .....3E2|Labrea ........-. 7€3| Landau 10F5 
Killarney .....-. B5|Kolari ........... 3G1|Kroje .......... 11H4 Dacca dive Is.......2J7|Landeck ........ 11D1 
Killisnoo, Alaska 18F9|Kolberg ......... 9G1|Krone .......... I2|Lac Gros Visons .16B1|Landsberg ....... 9G2 
Kilmarnock ..... SE Kolding ........ OG Kronstadt ....... SG3|Lachlan R........ 5D5|Landshut ........9H4 
Kilung Tai-pei...12E4|Kolgujef I. .3J31|Eronstadt ...... 11K2|!Lachnte, Que. ...15G2|Lanenburg ....... 931 
Kilwa-Kivinje ....4FO|Kolmar ......... ..9C4|Krotoschin ...... 9H3|Laconi .......... 11C5|Lanes .......... 1604 
Kimball. Neb. ...17B8 Koloa .......... 14D2 Cuna I 9G4|Laconia, N. H. ~ag Langanes ........ SCT 
Kimpolung ....-11K2 Kologrif pce 3J2|&rupa .......... 11G2|Lacovia ........ 13E4|Langdon, N. D. ..17C2 
Kinabalu Mt. ..A2DO|Rolyvan ......... 2K3¡Krupp, Wash. ...18Bl|Lacrosse Kan. ..1704 Langeland ...... H2 
Kincardine ......16B2 eden ME, Is... 273 Kuba '............8J3|Lac Seul, Ont. ..17D1 Langogne co... 10D7 
Kincardine ....., Komarno ........ 4|Kubin ......... Q9J4lLafayette ....... 1697 Langon ..... ...10B7 
Kin-chau ....... 12E2|Komorn ......... ae Kucha .......... 4| Lafayette, Ind. TE3|Langres ........10E6 
Kineo Mountain, Me, |Konakry ........ 4A5| Kuching (Sarawak), Lafayette, La. . fer Langres ,....... BES 
Eus Kong SEEKS 4B3 D6 Lafayette, La, ..17DB|Langson ........ ¿2MÉ 
King I. ......- Kong-ju ........ 1284 Kudat aseene 6 Lafia Loco.» ACS] Lang em '....... 12C4 
Kingfisher, į Okla. 1704 Kongo re 108|Kudat .......... 14A3 Lagartos Se 13C4|Lan-ki ......... 12D4 
Kingman, Ariz. ..18C3 Kongo Free State.4E6|Kuen-Lun ...... “128° Lagoa ..... .....10A3|Lannion .. .1045 
Kingman. Kan. ..11U Kongo K......... 1068 ¡Kuen Lun Mts....2 Laguna Bay .....14EJ|Lansing .........6K3 
Kings Co ....... cS Kongo River...... 4D6|Kuilin ........ 2 C : Laguna ........ 13Cb|Lansing ........ 1682 
[ing Coundpee '"'iép2 Kongsvinger ...... 3F1 Kui yang seeren 1 Laguna de cone Teng pensing, Mich. 1688 
Ingston ...... à Konia Ee E, EE NZO ooo...» 0... 
Kingston 1802 Konieh dolce 3H4 Ku kosor VTB Lahn dee SC Laoag sospes s 255 
Kingston Ci Koniggratz sete .9H3 J sess e muere eo . 2F3 OO d OTE e e a a rap e e aoag co ..o o...» N 
Kingston ec" ic 6 Konigsberg PA eg DC Kumamoto "cce .1 * Laibach 6.0.1.1... .11F1 Laoag .e....... o... -2 7 
Kingston KEE .6L6 Koni sber ove e 9J Kumara R. * e ev ge d P Ss eeesesee 10C5 Laon e... ¿0 .....oo ,9 4 
Kingston, N. M. 18D4 Koniesbere e ae ... e e o. Z "¡DIO .r(1.—2.a...oro.n..oo 14D2 Laon e... ... . eg 0D 
Kingston, N. Y., 150 are ttllllaG2|Éumi es eee 5| Lake Athabasca , .GH2|Lapeer .........16B2 
Kingston, R. I. ..15H4 Ko i os dn 98 3 Kum ahi iind Lake Baikal. ..2N3|Lapland ....... EA 
Kingstown ...... 6G7 Konig dé dde J2 14D2|Lake Balkash.....1R3 Laporte, Pa. ....15F4 
Kingstown ...--- 8C5 EOS Sis 1114 Kunduz .......... 3L4|Lake Benton, Minn.. |Laprairie, Que. ..15G2 
Kingsville ...... 16B4 4 Konitz KS PRU 9H2 Kungrad ..... .3K3 17C3|Laramie, Colo. ..17A3 
King-te-chen ... 12 K tadt EA RE 9J3 Kun-lon ....... ..12B4 Leke Cbed........ 4D4|Laramie, Wyo. ..18D2 
Kingyang .......: SMS Soun id bra Kutgan ....oo.... 2H3| Lake Champlain..16D2|Laredo ......... 10C1 
King-yang Jes 1202 Roo Q uae ed eens e urgan és e i eius ‘BGI Lane pampa .16B1 peredo Tex. M 6 
ing-yuan: 219 4| e ce ctt ie css UNA ec e Champlain, |,  |Larch R......... : 
Kinmount, Ont. .15E2 Kootenai Falls, Idaho, Soin Muria Is...2H7 NY 5G2lLaredo ..... ....18B4 
Kinross `... SES Lake, C Rurl DI.......... 2S2 Take Charles, CG 17D5 Laredo .......... 655 
Kinston Mor 16C3 ootenai e, ET Eus Schafe d sc $53 Lake Chelan, Wash. dA pudore N. D. 102 
inncha .......-. E resser e s Carissa. (osas oe ] 
Kioto .......... 12F3 EH Moat: .18B1 Kuruk- tag ...... 19A2|Lake City ....... 16B4|Larned. Kan. ‘tba 
loin. LT siea 17C6| Kootenai R “o m1 Kurun .......... 2C3|Lake City, Colo. .18D3|Las Animas, “Colo... E 
Kiowa, Kan. 17C4 K 1114 Kusokwin R.... 6Cl|Lake City, Mich., 15AZ 17B4 
ipini .......... 4G6|Koprili ......... 1205 Kushk ........... 2H5| Lake Edward ....16Bl|Las Animas, Colo. d 
kitensk .... ...; 2M3|Korat .......... Kusnezk ......... 2K3|Lake Erie ....... 6L3 I8E3 
IPM. ete red 12kE2|Korbach ......... 9D3|Kustendje ...... 11M2 Lake Erie ...... 16B2 Las Colonias ....1 ips 
ST aec abate i 1114 pores ee Itn Kantrin as v Lake Geneva, Wis. tege ee Cruces WO wi 3C2 
€T ` eet! t! n nn Redde eum Sis ie as Cruces, 
GER .8D4|Korea .......... i2k3 SO, Alaska - 1882 Lake Huron ...... K3 18D4 
irkland, Ariz. ..18C4/Korea B.......... Kutno osease, Lake Huron ..... 16B1 Las Mangas ... 4 13B2 
Kirksville, Mo. ..17D3|Korea Bay ..... ¿1283 |Knttenburg se... 9G3|Lake Itasca, Minn. wees 93B3 
Kirkwall ..... BEZ Korea Strait Kwangchau ......2N6 7C3 Las Piedras .13D3 
Kirushu ......... 2P5|Korinchi Mt.. Kwangngai ...... 2M7|Lake J C., Co ASD Las Tunas ...... 1203 
Kisamo ........ d oriza ....... ees Kwanh-hoa ....... 2M7|Lake Ladoza. .9Hi|Las Vegas ....... 4 
Wishinef AR [ROTO oe eee o "$ Kwichakh, Alaska, Lakeland ....... 6B5|Las Vegas, N. M. 17A4 
Kishintef ...... .11M1|Koron, Gulf of 1. 18C2|Lake Kakebonga .16A1|Las Vegas, N N. M. 18É3 
Kissimmee ..... 16B5|Korosko ..........4F3 Kyoto ........... 2PB|Lake Kissimmée .16B5|Lask ........ e. . «93 
Bissingen za aea 9D3|Korsakorski .... ..1262 Là Baneza ...... 10B1|Luke Michigan ...6K3|Lassa .......... it 
itope 2.5 Pear 4F6|Korsakovsk ....... <R4iLa Coruna.. .3D3|Lake Michigan ..16A2 Darsa Ac d beu ‚ZKO 
ittanning, Pa. .15D4|Korti ............ La Coruna .. ".10A1|Lake Mirim ..TD6| Lassa ......... 2B4 
jung-chau 12D5|Kos I. .......... 11L6|La Crosse, Wis. .17D3|Lak Nicaragua. ..6K6 L Assomption, Que.; 
iungchau ...... 2M7|Kos, Gulf of . .11K6|La Cruz, Mex. ...18D5|Lake Nipigon .. .16A1. 15G2 
iushu .....129F3|Rosciusko ........ La Ensenada ....1343|Laxe Nyanza......1P6 an e... oe.. LES 
jushu ie esse es 1C4| Koserefski, Alaska, La Fayette ......16A4|lLake Okeechobee 18B5|Lauda .......... D4 
<iveiyang ........ 6 18C2|La Fleche ...... 10B6|Lake CUA cas 3H1 Lauderdale Miss., 
izyl_Agatch .11L3|Kosiani .. SE La Fleche ..... .10C6|Lake Ontario ....6L3 17E5 
izil-Kum Desert.3L3|Koslin .......... 9Hl|La Guanaja .....19E3|Lake Ontario ....16C2|Lauenburg ......9E2 
jolen .........- F1|Koso-gol .12B1|La Grande, Ore. .18Bi|Lake Oskelaneo ..1841|Laulú .......... 14D3 
Kladno .......... 9G3|Kosovo ......... l1I3|Le Grange ...... dE Lake Pleasant, N. Launceston ...... 5DE 
Kladovo ........ 1J2¡Kosten-...........- La Grange .,. "H 1563 Launceston ......8D6 
Klagenfurt ..... 11F1|Kotakota . .4F7|La Guaira ........1C1|Lake Preston, S. D. urel ..;.......16€3 
agenfurt ..... .8Fa|Kotelnoi I........ 2R1|La Habana ......13B2 17C3|Laurel, Mont, ...18D1 
Re math R., Cal. 1842 Kotlas. ..........: 3JilLa Isabel .......13C2|Lake St. Clair . ES Laurens ........ 16B4 
lattau ......... 4|Kottbus ......... 3 La Joya, N. M. ..18D4|Lake St. Jchn....61,3|Lauriere ........ 10€6 
Jausenburg OH Kotzebue Sound..6B "a J unta, Colo. .18EÉS|Lake St. John . “le Lausarne .......10F6 
Klausthal ....... g8E3| Kotzebue Sound, a Mine ....... 10D6|Lake St. Joseph.. Laut ......12D7 
léinen ......... 9E2 . Alaska, 1802 ta Moure: N. D. 1702 Lake Superior .. 3|Lavadia ........11J5 
JenosZ ......... 9K4 Kcunde s dde rase API La Paz .......... 1CA|Lake Superior ME Lava, N. M. .....18D4 
Hue {pean sees 11G2|Kountz, Tex. no La Paz .13A3|Lake Viedma .... A C1 Làvant, Ont. da WEG 
Uin EE 11G2|Kouroro .........4BdiLa E erouse Strait..2R4|Lake Simcoe .... bayal ..... »- 1085 
nobel. Ark. ` ` 117p4lKowno .........:. Lil La Percuse Strait.12G2|Lakota, N. D. .. 1703 [Laverne, Minn. '.17€3 
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“Lawrence .......1843|Leroy, N. Y. ....15E3|Lingayen Gulf ..12E5 
Lawrence .......16C2| Lerwick’ ........8F1|Lingen ce London VE NOMAS M aper Gë 
L i ndon ..........lN3|Lucerne ........10G6 
awrerceburg ...16A3|Leshnitza .......11H2 Lingey ......... l4Bl|London .........3EZ|Lucerne ........ 11C1 
. Lawrenceburg, Tenn., ¡Lesina ........ .11G3|Ling, Juli......... 2N4 London .........8G6|Lucerne, Lake of, 10G6 
1754 Leskovatz ....... lilI3|Linlinthgow ..... 8E4|London ........ 10B4|Lucile, Mont. ...18C1 
Lawrenceburg, O. 15B5/Les Laumes .....10D6/Lintha ......... 10G6|Loudon ......... 10C6'Lucin, Utah ..... 1802 
Lawrence, Kan. ..17C4|Lesparre ........10B7|Linz ............ 3F3|London ......... 16B2|Luckau ......... 9G3 
Lawrence, Mass., 1513|Les Stes. Maries. .10ES|Linz ........... .9G4|London ........ 16B3|Luckenwalde ..... 9F2 
Lawrenceville, 111., Lethbridge, Can. .18C1|Lipa ...........12Eb5|Londonderry ..... 3D2|Lucknow ..........2J€ 
7E4 Leuctra ..... e.» + HIS Lippe ........... 9D2|Londonderry ..... 8C4|Lucon .......... 10B6 
Lawton, Okla, ..17C5|Leutkirch ....... 9D5|Lipari Is. ...... 11F5|London, Colo. ...18D3|Ludberg ........ 1161 
Lawtons, N. Y. ..15E3 Levan qe +» L1H4/Lipscomb, Tex, ..17B4|London, Ont, ...15C3|Ludenburg ...... 9H4 
Lazaro .........13D3 ge DEE es186Bllbirgeh ......... ..266|London, O. ..... 15B5|Ludd ........... 247 
Le Blanc ....... 10C6 yis. Que «+». »»15HllLisbon ..........3D4|Long Bay ...... .l3D4|Ludington ...... 1642 
Le Croisic, sna eat 10A6 Ie. M M. Sieg E Lisbon ......... ..AB2| Long Branch, N. J., Ludington, Mich. 17E3 
Le Font d'Ouche 10E6 Tewiab "tz Pa | 1BE4 Lisbon sus vui 1M4 15G4|Ludlow, S. D, ...17B2 
Le Havre.........353 PADS urg, Pa. . Tepe Lisbon ........ .10A2| Longfellow, Tex, .17B5| Lufkin, Tex. ....17D5 
Le Mans..... ....3D3 r TR ett nn 1661 Lisbon, Pa. .....15D4|Longford ........ 8SC5|Lugo ........... 1041 
Le Mans ........10C5 pda ooo... 16D? Lisbon, N. D. ...17C2|Longmont, Colo. 18DZ|Lugos .......... 1112 
Le Merlerault ...10C5 ja SMOD Mich (1562 Lisbon, N. D. ...17C2, Longmont, S. D. 17B3|Lula, Miss. ..... 17D5 
| Le Mole......... 6D7 paler: P. * "1584 Liscomb ........16D1|Lengrono ....... 10Cl|Luling, Tex. ....17C6 
Le Puy aii 10E7 o Me e LisieuX ........ 10B5|Longueuil, Que. .15G2|Lund, Nev, ..... 18C3 
Le Verdon ...... 10B7| Lewistown, Mon "18D1 Lissa ¿sica 11G3|Longuyon ...... 10E5|Lundy I. ........ 8D6 
Le Vigan ....... 10D8 Lewis Je., Nev 18B2 Lissa ........... 9H3|Longview, Tex, ..17D5|Luneburg ....... 9D2 
Lead, S. D. .....17B3 Lewisville, Ark, ;17D5|Listowell, Ont. ..15D3 Long I., N. Y. ...15G4|Luneburg ........ 9E2 
Lead, S. D, ..... 18E2 ipiis Miei re Littlefield, Ariz. .18C3|Long I........ e6D7|Luneburg ........ 9E2 
Leadville, Colo, .17A4 EE e...» 16B4 Litchfield, Conn, 15G4|Long Island ....16D2|Lunel .......... 10D8 
Leadville, Colo. ..18D3 genie ee. ''''*'iepalbitebfield, I. ...17E4 Long Island Sound, Lunenburg ..... 16D1 
Leamington, Ont..15C3 Eet Mo *::17D4|Litchfield, Minn. 17D2 16D2|Luneville ........ 9C4 
Leavenworth, Kan Lexington Neb. .17C3 Lith eu 2F.6| Long Island Sound, LuneviNe .......10F5 
1C4 Lesineto Ser? "iTEÀ Litovsk ......... h N. Y., 15G4|Lung-an_........ 12C3 
Lebanon ......... 2C3 pare n ` 1061 Little Cayman....6B7|Long Lake ...... 16A1!Luning, Nev. ...18B3 
Lebanon ....... 16A3 Live 14B2|Little Caymen.. .13C4 Long Lake, Ont, .17E2|Lusk, Wyo. .....17B3 
Lebanon, O. ....15B5 beyte ZE 207|Little Dalles, Wash. Long Point, Ont..15D3|Lutzen, Minn. ...17D2 
Lebanon, Mo. ...17D4|peYte preste 'i2k6 18B1|Long Pond, Me., 1512/Luxemburg ....... 9C4 
Lebanon, Pa. ....15F4 Liangu Bay .....14C3 Little Falls, Minn., ng Pt. Que. ...15G2/ Luxemburg ..... 10F5 
L. Baikal........ .1B3 PEianbohat 20007 1263 17D2|Lons le-Saunier..10F6|Luxey ......... 10B7 
Lebrija .........10B3 liana Wait -+ 1203 [Little Falls, N. Y., Lookout, Wyo, ...17A3|Luzon ........... 1B5 
Lecce ........ . . 11H4 Liard E tt ERO G3| Loon Lake, N. Y..15G2|Luzon ........... 207 
Lecco ....ooo... 11C1 bban 77777" 7" opelLittle Minch ..... 8C3|Lopatka C........ 2T2|Luzon .......... 1255 
Lectoure ........ 10C8 Liberal. Kan. ...]17B4|Little Missouri R., Lorain i. es leB2|Luzon .......... 14B1 
Leeds ........ ee e 3D2 bea: d i. Mont., 17B2|Lorca ........ ..10D3|!L. Village ...... 16D2 
Leeds ...... $e ek 5 Liberty Mo "7 17D4|Little Rock, Ark. 17D5|Lord Howe I..... 5ED|Lyck ............ 9L2 
Leeds Je., Me. sr O. `. 15DBo Little Rock ...... 6J4|Lord North I......5Ol|Lydenburg ....... 4F8 
Leeds, N. D, .... 702 Tikes E 10C7|little Slave Lake.6G2 Lordsburg, N. M. 18D4 Lynchburg ......16C3 - 
Leer ............0C2 Libourne "` ` `. ` ` 1007|Little Popo..... , .4B5|Lorient ....... .10A6 Lyme Bay .......8E6 
Lee R. oe. eee ees 8B6\ripreville `.. 4C5| Little Valley, N. Y., L'Original, Que. ,15G2|Lyon ............3E3 
Leesburg. Va. . ..19E5 Libyan Desert ....4E3 15D3|Los Angeles ......6G4|Lyon ....... <.. LORD 
Lee's Ferry, Ariz. 18C3 Liosta '''iiEG|Liu-chau ..... ...12C4|Los Angeles, Cal, 18B4|Lyon Channel ....6L1 
Leesville, La, ...17D5 Lida `. .9M1|Livermcre, Me, . .1512| Los Angeles Jc., Cal. "Lann, Mass. ..... 1513 
Leeuwarden ...... 9B2 Lida, Nev. ......18B3 Liverpool ........3D 18B4|Lyons .......... 11A2 
Leeuwarden .....10F3 Lidgerwood, N. D Liverpool ........ 8E5|Los Banos, Cal, .18A3|Lyons Falls, N. ¥.15F3 
Leeward Is ......6G7 >: "1 7Q9|Liverpool .......16B5|Los Hermanos ...13B2 Lyons, N. Y, ....15F3 
Leghorn ....... det Liege ......... . .3&g|Liverpool .......16C1|Los Lunas, N. M. 18D4 Lyons ..4 s 10B4 
Leh —....oooo.o.... 235 RIOS 9B3|Livingston ...... 16B3|Los Olives, Cal. .18B4|Lyons .......... 16C2 
Lebidhi iude Mos Liege ..........10E4|Livingston, Mont... er Lotbiniere, Que., 15H1|Lyster Junc., Qué Pee 
Lehi Jc., Utah `: 1862 Tien KADE O EA Livingston, Tex. .17D5|Lot bn 1007 McAdam Je., NB, 
sg eege gees ivno .. ......p0. J zen e. o eo Beee be x 
Leicester Jc. ... .16D2 Liffey . Que., 18] Livorno .......... 3F3|Lough Swilly ..... &C4| McAlester, I. T. .17C5 
Lei-chau ........ 12Da Littora 22211111 ig@4fLivron .......... 10E7|Lourdes ........ 10B8|McArthur, O... ..15C5 
Leiden ...... ....9B2 Lifu : 5F4|Lizard Head ..... 8D7|Lourical ....... 10A2|McClintock Chan.GH! 
Leinster ....... SCHIP. 201000? oot Llanas ........ 10B1|Louisburg ......16E1|McCluer Inlet...12F7 
We? Liguria ........ 11C2, 4a . g dé 
Leipzig 1:00:90 :0 0 0.00 F3 Ligurian Sea. DOPO 3E3 Llano Estacado,or Louisville ec" 42909 16B3 MeConnellsburg, Pa.. - 
Leipzig .........- 3F2 Ligurian Sea 11C3| Staked Plain, N. M., ¡Louisville ....... 6K4 : 1555 
Leitchfield ...... 16A3 Tibor Reef...) BEB 17B5|Louisville, Que. ..15G1|McConnellsville, O., 
Leith .......... 8E4 Likiang ..........2M6|Llano, Tex. ..... 17C5|Louisiade Arch... .5E3 McCook. Neb. 17B: 
Leitmeritz ....... 969 Lille oserei cents 3E2|Llwaco, Wash. ..18A1|Loule .........- E A 
Leitrim ......... 8SB4 [Lille |........ """943 Loa Loa ........ 14D3|Loup R., Neb. ...17C3 MEDo En xs: 1854 
e sesse zeres LIGI Lille ..... bes ....10D4 Loanda ...... Se.4D6|lLouth .......... 8C5 M Donnell R ev. 504 
Lell Sound `... BR Gäng /.... SEET 1JelLoango .......... 4D6 Louvain ......... 9B3 McEwen. Or ange. SRD 
Lemberg ......... 3G3lTima ........... qB4| Lockhart, Tex. ..17C6|Lovase .......... 9HB McGehee, Ark. ..17D5 
Lemberg .........9L4|Lima .......... ]6B2 Lock Haven ..... 16C2 Lovatz ......... 11K3| MG New. 1803 
Lemars, Ia, ..... 17C3| Lima, O ios 15B4|Lock Haven, Pa., 15E4 Loveland. Colo. ..17B3|Merntosh .....16B4 
Lemnos ......--11K5lLimanowa ....... 9K4|Lockport, N. Y.. 15E3|Loveland, Colo. .18D2|MCK»4S 708 BH | 
Lemvig ......... lOGl|pimerick ........ .3D2|Lodeinoi .........3HllLowell ......... 16D2|wr Keen E See 1602 ` 
Lena >COo..o. oo... 10B] Limerick NA 8B5 Lodeve e ee .494... .10D8 Lowell. Mass. "I 15H3 McKinley, Mic h H '15B2 j 
Lena Delta....... 201 Limfjord .......- 3E2|Lodi ...... +»... .16B2| Lower Arrow Lake, McKinley! Min ” 17D2 | 
Lena R........... 1B2| Limon, Colo, ....17B4|Lodi, O. ........ 1504 Can., 18B1|MeKinney. Tex. 1705 | 
Lena R. ...... ... .202 Limon, Colo. dër ..18E3 Lodz rc. . oo ee 3r2 Lower Bavaria. e ..9F4 McMillan "Mont ui 19 ! 
Lena R, ........ 12C1| Limones ........ 13E3|LodZ ............ 9J3|Lower Burma......2L7|A(cMillan. N. M. 17B5 E 
Leno Bay ...o.o ..14B3 Limones dag .13E4 Lofoten e" e... ..o 3E 1 Lower California. .1H4 McPherson Kan 1704 
Lenoir isis sas 16B3lLimoges ......... 3E3|Logan, Colo. ....18D3|Lcner California .6G5|M¿Ras ` * 16B4 
Lenora. Kan. ...17B4/Limoges ........ 10B7|Logan. Mont. ....18C1| Lower California.13A3|Maalae ......... 14F3 
Lenkoran ......... 334) Limours ........ 10C5|Logan, O. ...... 15C5|Lower Franconia. .9E4|Maalakah ...... 9B3 
| Lenox, Mich. ....15B3|Timoux ........ 10D8|Logan, Utah ....18C2|Lower Klamath Lake, |Maarslet ....... 10Hi 
Lenox. Mont. ..-1742lTinacapan I. ...14B2|Logansport ..... 1642 re, 18A2/Maas R. ....... 4 | 
Lenox, Mont, ...18Dl|pinares .........10C2|Logansport, Ind. .17E3|Lownpatrick .....8D4|Maastricht .....10E4 
Lenox, Tex. .....17BO|pincoln ......... 1C6|Logrono . ...... 10A8|Lowville. N. Y. ..15F3|Mabutu Pt. .....14E1 
Lens ..... ......10D4|Lincoln ..... .....8F5|Logrosan .......10B2|Lcyalty I......... 5F4|Macagua ..... ..13C92 
Lenu I. ........14D2 Lincoln ......... 6J3|Lohne .........10G3|L. Titicaca ...... TOCA Macao .......... .2N6 
Leoben ec. po... o. .9G5 Lincoln, Kan, e. LN CA Loiza ........ ..16D5 Luang » 9 gees eee 125 Macao Da ur. 10A2 
Leoben .........11F1|Lincoln, Neb. ...17C3|Loire R. ....... -10A6|Lubbock, Tex. ...17B5|Macao (Port.)...12D4 
Leon «920229 .6H5 Lincoln, N. M. = .18E4 Loire R. ecc 5 .10C6 Lubeck c» 22125 9) 02 Macassar AP Ee arte ,DA2 
Leon ..... ...»+.10B1|Lincolnton ..... 16B3| Loja ............ TB3|Lubeck .......... 3F2|Macassar ....... 12D? 
Leon ..........18B4j|Linden ......... 16A4|Loja ..... ......10C3|Luben ..........9G3|Macassar Strait...5A2 
Leone Bay ......14D3|Lindenfels ....... 9D4!Lokak Bay ......14A3|Lubben .......... 9G3|Macassar Strait..12D6 
Leon, N. M. .....17B4|Linden ......... 16A3|Lombak ........12BT7|Lubica .......... 9L3|Maceio ........... TFS 
Leopard Pt. ....14D3|Lindi ........... 4F6|Lombardy .......11C2|Lublin ..........3G2|Macerata .......11E3 
Leopoldina ......7D4|Lindsay. Ont, ...15D2 Lcmblem ........ 5B2| Lublin .......... 9L3|Machala ...... ..TB3 
Leoti, Kan. .....17B4|Linga .......... 12C7|Lomblen I. ..... 12E7|Lublinitz ,.......9J3[Machena .......10B3 
Leper Settlement 14E2|Lingayen ....... 14P1|Lombok ce. o 5AP Lucca ..........l1D3|Machias ........ 16C1 
Ler ..8D3|Lucea ....... ...13D4lMachias, Me. ....15J2 


QO: Sex eed GHS\Lingayen ........ .2NTlLomond Lake .. 
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Machin ... . 11M2]Malange ....... VADE Manning Pt., Alaska Martinsburg, W. Va., |Meaux .........10D5 
Mackenzie R......6l1l|Malatia . ds 3H 18F1 15E5|Mecca ...........1 P5 
Mackenzie R..... 6Fl|Malaysia ......... AO Manor, L. I. ....15H4|Martin's Falls, ont Mecca ..... EE 2E6 
Mack2zie R...... 1H2|Malay Peninsula...21.8 Manresa ....... 10D1 ]7El1Mecca ........ ...4G3 
Mackenzie Bay....6El|Mala E Pen. ..... --12B6 Manse, Nev. .....18B3¡Marttos ........ 10C3 Mechanie Falls ..16B1 
Mackenzie R., Can., Mal Bay ..... .8B5|Mansfield ....... 16B2|Maryborough ....8C5|Mechlin ..... ....9B3 
18r] Malbon. El tes ;14C2|Mansfield, La, ...17D5 Maryland ....... .16C3 Mehi eO «1054 
Mackenzie River...6E1|Malden, Ark. ....17D4 Mansfield, O. ...15C4|Maryland ....... 15E5 Mecklenburg .....9F2 
Mackinac City, Mich., Malden I......... 5J2|Mantanda ........ 4E7|Marys V., Mont, .18C1|Medak ......... 11F2 
i5B2|Maldive .......... 2J8| Manti, Utah ....18C3 Marysville, Cal .18A3 Medbury, Idaho A 
Mackinac I., Mich. Maldorado ...... 7D6|Mantua .......... 5I2| Marysville, Bon, .1704| Medellin ........ 
y 15B2|» Malech SEN 9M2|Mantua ...... ..11D2|Marysville, O. .15B4 Medford, Okla, ned 
Mackinac Strait, |— — |Malgara ........ liLA Mantua ........ ':1342| Maryville, Mo. | ..17D3 Medicine Hat, Can., 
Mich., Ion Malgata Lake, Ore., Menua I...... ....1F6 Masafuera ....... TAG 1801 
Mackinaw City . EET 18R2|Manua Is. ...... 14D2|Masajalar Bay . . ..14B3|Medina ........ des 
Macleod, Can, ...18C1|Malicolo .........5F3 Manvel, Cal. ....18C3|Masanpo St:. .200Medira ......... 
Macomer ....... 11C4|Malin, Cape .....11J6|Manville, Wyo, ..17B3|Masatierra ..... ...IB6|Medina Loc... 403 
Macon 44... 10E6|Malingde .......-. 4E5 Manville, Wyo. ..18E2|Masbate ........ 12E5| Media, Pa. 
Macon .......... 16B4|Malin Head ..... 8C4|Manz .......... 10Di|Masbate .........207| Medina del CampolóBl 
Macon, Miss, ....17E9|Malinmore Hd....8B4|Manzanillo ...... 6H6|Maseate Is, .. .14B2 Medinet-el Fayum.4F3 
Macon, Mont. ..17B2|Y Mallow ......... 8B5|Manzanilo ......13B4|Masillon ........ 16B2|Medio .......... 13B2 
Macopa ......... TD2 Malmo -. 1112. 3F2 Manzanillo ......13E3|Masio .......... 13E4 Mcditerranean Sea.104 
Macuriges ...... WK Malmo .......... 9F1|Mao aen ee e 4D4|Masireh ......... 2G6|Mediterravean Sea.2A5 
Madagascar .......1P7|Malone, N. Y. ...15G2|Maraba .......... 4E8 Maskat ..........2G6|Mediterranean Sca.2D5 
Madagascar ...... ;4G7 Malpeio I. ......- 7A2|Marabao ...... ...TE3|Mask Lake ....... 8B5|Mediterranean Sea.3b4 
Madawaska, Ont. 15E2 Malta ........... 3F4|Marabella Bay ..11L7|Mason City, Mo, .17D4|Mediterranean Sea. 
Madden, Tex. ...17A5|Malta ......... 11F6|Maracaibo ....... 6L6|Mason City, ía RER 11E6 
Madeira Re. 266 1C8|Malta Channel....3F4|Maracaibo ...... .TB1| Mason, Ia. ......17D3|Medj-el-Kerum ...2B5 
Madison .......; 6K3) Malta Channel. «119 Maracaibo Lake...7B2|Mason, Mich, ....15B3|Medora, N. D. ..17B2 
Medison ....... 16A2|Maluan ... 14A3|Marachon ..... ..10C2 Mason, Nev. ....18B3|Medora, N. D. ..18E1 
Madison ........16À3|Malvern, Ark, ..i7D5MMaradeh ......... 4D3|Massa ..... ` .4F6|Meeker, Colo, . -.18D2 
Madison ........ 1663|Mamak ......... 14E3|Marafata ....... sa Massa ..... ....ll1D2Meerut ........ . ..2J6 
Madison ..... SS Get Mamele ......... 4E7|Maranon River ...7B3|Massachusetts . --16D2 Meiktilla ....... 12B4 
Madison I..... 5JllMammolo ...... 11G5|Maras R. ....... "1112 Massachusetts ...15H3|Meiningen .......9E3 
Madison, S. Di ..17€3 Mammoth Cave ..16A3| Marble Falls, Tex., Massacre Bay ....14D3|Meissau ...... ...9H4 
Madison, Wis. ..17E3| Mamore River ...704 17C5|Massaic ........ 10D7 Meissen ......... 9F3 
Madisonville ....16B3 Manacor .......10E2|Marburg ........ 9D3|Massana ......... 2"7|Mejia ...........13E3 
Madodo Lake.....4F6|Mapagua ........ 6K6|Marburg ........ 9E3|Massenga ........ 4D4 Mejillones E ace aie 7B5 
Madras .......... IRS Manambate ...... 4G8|Marburg .......10G4|Massey, Ont. . JB ekinez .......... 4B2 
Madras .........- 2K7|Manambatu ...... 1P7|Marche ......... .9B3|Masulipatam ..... ¡Mekong R........2°! 
Madrid .......... 1M5|Wananara ....... 4G7|Marches, The .. EK Matafao Peak . i4D3 Mekong R. ......12U5 
Madrid ..... nl Manage ......... 1D3|Mar del Plata. ...7('|Matagorda Bay, Tex., |Melbourne ....... Ha 
Madrid .......... 4BllManati ..... ....13E3|Mardin .......... 334 17C6¡Melbourne ....... 5D5 
Madrid ......... 10C2|Manati ......... 16D5|Mare ........ SA Mataku ......... 5G3|Meleda .........11G3 
Madura eec nne 2J7|Manchester ......3D2|Marengo, Wis, .. dek Matala, Cape ...11K7|Melilla ........... 4B2 
Madura I. ......12D7|Manchester .. .SE5|Mareton Bay...... 5E4j¡Matam ...... ...4Ad!Melita,. Man. ...17B2 
Mafadrano ..... ..áGTlManchester .... 16D2 Marfa, Tex. ..... 17B5|Matamoras ....... GJ5|Melo ............ TDG 
Mafaras ...... ....4D3 Manchester, la, .17D3 Margaret’s Bay ..16D1 Matamoros ..... 13B4|Melos ........... 3G4 
Magala .......... 416] Manchester, N. H., Margarita ....... 1Cl1|Matanzas .......13C2|Melos ...... ‘e... LI RO 
Magdalena, N. M., i5A3|Marggrabowa .....9L1|Matanzas ..... :40B7IMelüuhB «voee. 10D5 
18D4|Manchester, ve 3363 Maria ..... .....16C1|Matanzas ..... ..6K5|Melville ....... TH 
Magdalen Is, .16D1|Manchioneal ....13E4|Marianao .......13B2/Matapan, Eer .3G4| Melville Bay.....6M1 
Magdeburg. ...... 9E2|Manchuria ...... .1B3|Marias, Mont. ..18D1|Matapan, Cape ..11J6|Melville I. ....... 5C3 
Magellan Strait...7B8 Manchuria .......204|Maria Theresiople 1111|Mataro ........ 10E1|Melville I. ...... 6G1 
Magellan Strait... 1C8 Manchuria ...... ;..i9E2|Mariazell ........ 9G5|Matera ........ .11G4|Melville Sound.....111 
Maggoire Lake.. (1067 Mandalay ........ 2L6|Maricopa, Ariz. ..18C4|Mathew ......... 5H1|Melville Sound ...6H1 
| Maghalie ........ 236/Mandalay «...... 12B4| Mariel ......... ..13B2|Mattawamkeag ..16C1|Memel .......... 9K1 
Maglie, ......... E N. D. ..17B2|Marienwerder .....9J2| Mattawa, Ont ...15E1|Memmigen ....... 9E5 
Magnesia ........ e GE Cape....12D7|Marietta ....... -16B3 Mattawin R., Que.. Memy:his ........ 6K4 
Magnolia, Ark. ..17D5 Mandas ...... ,.11C5|Marietta ....... 16 15G1|Memphis, Miss. ..17E5 
Maguana ........ GE: Mandeville ......13E4, Marietta, O. . 1805 Matterhorn .....10F6|Memphis, Tenn, .17E4 
Magy Banya. ...11J31/Manfredonia ....11G4 Marieville, Que. .15G2|Matthew I........ 5G4! Memphis, Tex...17B5 
Mahabo .........- 4G7/Mangalia .......11M3|Marinette ...... 16A1|Mattock, Tex. ...17B4|Mena, Ark. ..... ..17D5 
Mahe enee H 2JiMangalore .......- 2J7| Marinette, Ariz, .18C4 Matto Grosso ....7D4|Menado ......... .DBl 
Mahoduque ..... 11D2iMangarin ....... 14B2| Marinette, Wis. ..17E2|Mattoon ........16A3/Menado ........ 12E6 
Mahomia .......1lJ4Mangea .......... 5J4| Marino S. ...... 11E3 Mattoon. Ill. ....17E4|Mena Lake, Cal. 18B3 
Mahra ......o.... 2G" 'Mengovhe ....... 4F7|Marinsk .........2K3|Mauch Chunk ...16C2|Menasha ....... 16A2 
Mahrisch ........ 9Hí Mangsi Bk. ..... 14A3|Merion ......... 16 A2 Mauch Chunk, Pa.. Menasha, Wis. ..17E3 
Mahukona ......14E3|Manguia ........ 7B3|Marion ......... 16A4 15F4 Mende ........ .10D7 
Maiana ........ SGl Mangum, Okla. ..17C5| Marion ......... 16B2|Mauhes ......... 7D3|Mendoza ........ 1C 
Maichena ....... TA4 Manhattan, Kan, 1764|Marion, Ot ...... 15C4|Maui ........... 14E3|Menominee ..... 1641 
Maid ........... 4G4| Manihiki d s 5J3| Marion, Me. .....15J2|]Maulmain ...... .12B5|Menomiree, Wis. 17E2 
Maidstone ....... 8G6|Manila .......... 1Bb|Maritime Prov ..12F2 Mauna Ked Mts. 14F3 Mentone ....... 10F8 
Maiembourg ..... 9A3Manila .......... 2N7| Markham, Cal, ..18A3|Mauriac ........ 10D7|Mentor, Minn, ..17C2 
Maikop o... ..... 343 Manila ......... 12E5|Markirch ....... 10F5|Mauritius ........ 1Q7|Meppel .......... 9B2 
Maimatehin ..... 2MÁ|Manila ......... 14B2|Marmande ...... 10C7|Maxcanu ....... 13C4|Meppel ......... 10F3 
Maine .......... 1512| Manila .........14D1|Marmora Sea. P LENA Maxon, Tex. .....17Bb|Meppen ......... 9C2 
Maine ......... 16C1|Manila Bay ..... 14B2|Marne R. ....... 9A4|Maxton ........ 16C4|Meppen ..... ...10F3 
Maine .......... 16E2|Manila Bay .....14D1|Maronia ........ 11K4|Mayaguez ....... 6E7|Merced, Cal, ....18B2 
Mainland ........ SEI Manila, Ia. ... 2002 Marote .......... 4G5|Mayaguez .......16C5| Mercer, Pa, ..... 15D4 
Main R. ......... 9D4 Manipur ........12B4|Marquette ...... JeAl|Mayari ......... 13F3|Mere-Here ....... AE) 
Mainz ......... 10G5|Manissa ......... 3G4| Marquette, Mich..17E2|May. Cape, N. J. 15G5 Mergen ...... 204 
Mainz Metz.......3E3|Manistee ....... 16A2|Marrane ......... 9F3|May C. H.. N, J. 15G5|Mergen ......... 12E2 
Maipo V........ EE Mich, .17E3|Marsala ........11E6 Mayenne E 10B5|Mergui ......... 12B5 
Majdan ......... 9K3 anne e I6A1|Marsala ......... 3F4|Mayo ........... 8B5|Mergui Arch ....12B5 
Majorca ........ 1052 Marseille ........ 3E3 Mayohamba sue t 7B3|Merida .......... 6K5 
Majunga ........ 1P6|* "17E2| Marseilles ...... 11A3|Mayport ........ 16B4|Merida .......... 7B2 
Makabele ........ 4F8| Manitoba ........ 6J2|Marseilles ...... 108 Mays Landing. N. J., |Merida ........1042 
Makalla ......... 2GT|Manitoba ....... 17C1|Marshall Is....... 5G 15G5|Merida ......... 13C4 
Makalumbi ....... 4E6 Manitoba Lake, Man.. |Marshall. Mich. i pa Maysville ....... 1613 ‘Meridian ........ 6K4 
Makassar Str...... 2N8) 17C1| Marshall, Tex. ..17D5 Mayumba Bay.....4D6 Meridian, Miss. .17E5 
Makin ..... e 961|Manitou, Colo, ..17134|Marshalltown, Ia., Mayville, N. Y. . ..15D3 Merino, Wyo. ...18D2 
Makkum ..... ....9B2| Manitou. Colo. ..18E3 17D3|Mazamet ....... 10D8|Merino. Wyo. . ...17 B3 
, Mako ` eura llliMManitowoc ..... 16A2|Marshfield, Mo. .17D5|Mazarron ..... .10D3|Merioneth” ...... 8F5 
, Makupuu Head .14D2|Manitowoc, Wis. 17F3|Marshfield. Wis. .17E2|Mazatlan ........GH5|Merizo ......... 14F2 
' Melacea ......... 2M9|Mankato, Kan, ..17C4| Marshland. Wis. .17D3|Mbanga .......... 4E5|Mermenton, La. .17D5 
Malad City, Idaho, Mankato. Minn. 17D3|Martha's Vineyard, M. Bang Muk ....12C5|Merqui ...... .. 217 
18C2|Man Kvot........ 3L1 16E2¡Mbungu ......... 4F6|Merrillan, Wis. ..17D3 
Malaga .........3D4| Mannhaven, N. D., Martha's Vineyard, M. Chantabon ...12C5 Merrill, Mont. ..18D1 
Malagas......... 10B3 17B2 Mass.. 1514| Meadville, Pa. ...15D4| Mersey ......... 895 
Malagon ....... 10C2|Mannheim ...... 9D4|Martigny ........ 11B1|Meaford ........ 16R2|Merthyr-Tydvil ...SE6 
Malaita: ed sie Ais sc 5F2| Mannheim ,.... 10G5| Martin, Ark, .17D4|Mcaford. Ont. ...15D2|Mesapotamia AE) 
Malakka ... ..12B6| Mannin Bay ..... 8A5|Martinique ...... TDI Meath .......... SC5jMeseritch ........ 9H4 





Meshed ..........2G5 


Malakka Strait ..12B6 Manning Pt ..... 6D1'Martinique ...... 66"7!Meaux .......... 941 
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Meshik, Alaska . eta: Minco, I. T. ....1705)Moissac ........ e Montpelier ade IE |Mpala nm 4EC 
eshtra corras E5|Mindanao ........ lCo|Mojacar ........ 10D3|Montpelier ...... . Airy .......16B3 ` 
Metsara Bay ....11K7|Mindanac .........208|Mojave, Cal. ....18B3 Montpelier, Idaho. Pur ADO s.a 14C3 
Jessina .......... 2E5|Mindanao ..... ..SBl|Mokil ............ ok) Montpelier, Vt. .15G2 E Ararat........21/5 
Messina .........- 3F4|Mindanao ...... .l4€3|Mokrin ......... 1112|Montreal ......... t. Cagua ..... 14B1 
Messina ........ 11F5|Mindanao (U. S.), Mokulau b EN Eres 14E3|Muntreal ......... des ut Carmel ..... 1643 
Messina Strait.....9T4 ]2E6|Mola ........... 11G4|Montreal ....... S81 Mr Clemens, Mich., . 
Messina, Strait of.11F6|Minden .........9D2|Mold ...... 7:7. 8E5|Montreal, Que. ..15G2 5B3 
Metapedia .......16C1|Minden ........ 10G3|Moldau R. ...... 9G4|Mont Rond ..... 10C6| Mt, Cook, Alaska, 
Mettray ........ 10C6|Minden, Mo. ....17D4|Moldavia ....... 11L1|Montrose ........ 8E3 24 
Metz ........ .. ..0B4 Minden, Ont. ....15E2|Moldo ........... 3E1|Montrose, Colo, .18D3|Mt. Darwin ...... WU 
Mets. EE 10EF5|Mindoro ......... 2N7|Molfetta ....... 11G4|Montrose, Pa. ...15F4|Mt. Data ....... 
Meuse R. .......10E4|Mindoro ........ 14B2|Mollendo ........ NE Montsertet —...... 6G1| Mt. Desert I., Me is 2 
Mexico SEENEN 1202 Mindoro I. ......12E5|Molokai ........ 14D2|Monzaras ....... 10A2|Mt. Gilead, O. 504 
AR Biver ...... 7C2|Mindoro Strait ..14B2 Molopolole ... .4E8|Monze ........... 4E7|Mt. Holly, NI. 5G: 
Me ropolis City, IN.,  ¡Mineola, Kan, ..17B4|Molucca Passage. 1286 Mooers Je., Que. 13G2|Mt. Hood: ........ SE 
17E4|Mineola, L. I. ...15G4|Molucca Sea....12E7 Moorefield, W. Va.. . |Mt. IN. Idaho i 
Mexico `... 114|Mineola, Tex, ...17C5|Molucca or Spice İs, ' 15E5|Mt. Jewett, l'a. .15E 
Mexico .........0Ht|Mineral, Tex, ...17B4 1287 Moore Lake....... 5A4[Mt. Labot ..... Š 
Mexico ......... 13B4|Minera, Tex. ....17C6|Mombasa ........ Moorhead, Minn. 17C2|Mt. Logan .......8El 
Mexico, Mo. ..17D4|Minerva Reef..... 5H4|Mombera ........ kä Moors, Ney. .....18C2|Mt. Logan, Alaska, 
Mes feymac ........ 1CCT|Mimneapolis ...... 6)3|Mombuey ....... 10B1 Moosehead Lake, 16C1 18E2 
Mezen `. enen e 3J1 Minneapolis, Minn., Momco, Wis. ....17E2|Moosehead Lake, Me., |Mt. Matutam ....14C3 
Mezea B.........- 331 17D3|Momence ....... 1642 1512|Mt. Matutum ....14B3 
Mezidon ........ 10B5|Minnedosa, Man. 17C1|Momence, Ill. . MES Mor e att Ee 9J5|Mt. Mayon ..... .14B2 
Mezieres ........ 10E5|Minocqúa ...... 164A1|Mompos ........ TB2 MOTA vais. 10D1|Mt. McKinley, au 
Mezquite ....... 13A3|Minocqua, Wis, .17E2|Monaco ......... 10F8 Morant Bay .....13E5 Alaska, 18D2 
Mezr-Tuo ........1111|/Minorca ........ 10F2|Monaco ........ 11B3|Moratalla ...... 10D2|Mt, Morris ...... 16C 
Miami .......... 16C5 Minot, N. D. ...17B2|Monaghan ....... 8C4|Morava R. ...... 1113|Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 17D8 
Miá i. Io .17B4|Minsk ........... 3G2|Monaghan ....... 8Cå| Moravia ........ 9H4|Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
Michigan ....... 16A1 Lost ree ]2P1|Mona I........... 6Fi|Moray Firth ..... 8E3 
Michigan CENA 15E3|Minusinsk ....... 2L3|Monango, N. D. .17C2|Morcenx ....... 10B7|Mt. Pleasant, Tex., :: : 
Michigan da 17E3|Mio, Mich. ......15B2|Monarch, Coló. ..18D3[Mo:ea ........... 3G4|.. l 
Michigan City ...1842 Miradi ........... 4C4| Monarch, Mont. ..18C1|Moreau R., S. D. 17 B2 Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Michigan City, Ind., - |Miramichi Bay ..16D1|Monastir ......... 4p2|Morecambe Bay . s x 
17E3|Mirande ........ 10C8|Monastir ........ 1114|Morehead ...... 16B3|Mt. Rainier .....:6F3 
Michigan, Lake ..15A2|Mirandella ......10B1|Monclova ....... 6H5|Morehead City ..16C4|Mt. Shasta ...... 6p: 
Michigan, Lake ..1TES3|Mirecourt ...... 10F5|Monclova, Mex. .17B6|Moremi .......... 4E8 Mt. St. Elias DI! 
Michipicoten I. ..16A1|Misda ........... 4D2|Moncton ....... 16C1|Mores .......... 11C4|Mt. St. Elias, Can., 
vacan ...... 13B4|Misimas ........12E6 Mondovi ........ 11B2|Morgan, Tex. ....17C5 1 
Mi dleburg ...... ,9A3|Miskolez ........ 9K4|Moneague ......13E4| Morgan. W, Va. .15D5 Mt. Tomas ...... 14B1 
liddleburg, Pa. .15E4|Misol I. ........ 12E7| Monesterio ..... 1043 Moriarty, N . M. .1TA8|Mt. Urdaneta 14C3 
Middleburg, Vt. .15G2 Mispal, Mont. ...18E:|Monett, Mo. ....17D4|Morioka ......... 2P5|Mt. Vernon ..... 1652 
Middle Franconia, 9E4|Misratah ........ 4D2|Monferrate ..... 101"7[Moriorty, N. M. .18D4|Mt. Vernon ..... 17E4 
Middle Park, Colo. Missien, Idaho ..18B1|Mongmow ....... 12B4|Morlaix ........ 10A5|Mt. Vernon, O. ..1504 
1743 Mission .......-. 14D3 Mongolia .....----1A3 Mortlock '........ 5E1|Mt. Whitney .....8G4 
Middlesboro .....18B3|Mission, Can. ...1841|Mongolia . IZMA Morocco ........: :1M4|Mt. Wrangell ....6D1 
Middlesborough ..8F4 Mississippi R., Minn. Mongolia ere 12C2|Morocco ......... 3D4|Mte. ep Angelo..11G4 
"Middlesex .......8F6 17D2|Monico ......... 16A1¡Morocco ......... 4B2|Mudchio ...... ..:3K4 
Middleton ..... -16D1 Mississagi R., Ont. Monmouth ...... SE6|Moron ..... .....13F3|Muel ..........10D1 
Middleton, Tenn. 17E 15B1 Monomoy Pt., Mass, Woon .......... D2|Mugwardie ....... 4ED 
ddle Tunguska. ET Missolonghi ..... 1115 1514|Moron .......... 10C1|Muhloach ....... 11J2 
Midland ....... .16C2 Missouri ,... 0... GH3|Monon. Ind, ....17E3|Moron ........- 10B3|Muhldorf .........9F4 
Midland, ‘Mich, ..15B3|Missouri .... .17D4|Monopoli ...... .11G4|Morotia I. ...... 12kEe|Mukbalid ........ 2A6 
Midland, Ont. ...15D2 Missouri Coteau, Monroe ......... 16B2|Morrillton, Ark. 17D4|Mukden ......... 1B3 
Midland, Tex. .. -17B N. D., 17B2| Monroe, la. .....17D3|Morris Ferry, Ark., Mukcen ......... 204 
Midọgo «duales "AU4| Missouri R.. .6J4|Monroe, La. ..... 17D5 17D5|Mukden ........12E2 
Midway, Can. . . . 18B1 | Missouri ;.... 11D4| Monroe, Mich, ...15B4|Morris, Man” s 1702 Mukufetua ....... 5G2 
Mielec .......... 9K3|Missouri R., Mont., Monroeville .....18A4|Morris, Minn. .. pr Mula 2.2... 2x 10D2 
Miendzyrzeez ..... 9L2 18D1|Monroe, Wis, ...17E3 Morris, Ont. ....15F2|Mulaa .......... 13F3 
Mieres ......... 10B1| Missouri R., Mont., Monrovia ... ....1MóÓ|Morristown ..... 16B3|Mulchen ........ 1C6 
P EHE Pa., 1554 1742|Monrovia ........ 4A4| Morristown, N. J.15G4|Mulgrave I....... 5G1 
ikindani ....... .4F6|Missouri, Mont. KU Monrovia, Cal. ..18B4 |Morrisville, N. Y. DI Mulhausen ...... 3E3 
Milan 21. xx. 3E3 Mississippi Delta, EN MODOS: ss i Mono. Pt......... 4D ulhausen ...... ¿905 
Milan .......... 10G7 17E6|Mons .......... OE4|Mortagne ....... ¡008 Mulhausen ......10F8 
Milan .........- 11C2|Mississippi R. .634| Montague, Cal. 3842 Mortlach, Assin., ulheim ....... .9C3 
Milan, Mich. . .. .15B3| Mississippi R., La, — |Montaigu ....... -10B6 174A1|Mulheim .......1Ó0F4 
Milàn, Mo. ..... “17D3 17D3| Montana ....... 17A2|Morty ........... 5Bl]|Mul ..........:8D 
Milan, Wash. ...18Bl|Mistreria ....... Mr G|Montana ....... 18D1|Mosbach ......... 9D4 ¡Mullan, Idaho 18B1 
Miles City, Mont., Mitchell 1........ oH2|Montargis ...... 10DG|MoscoW .......... 2E3| Mullen, Neb. ...17B3' 
"18D1|Mitchell R........5D3| Montauban *....10C8|Moscow ......... 3H2|Mullingar . ....... 8C5 
Milford EAM eae 16C3 Mitchel, S. D. '...1TC8| Montauk Point, Së I, |Moscow ...... .1P3| Mull of Cantyre .8D4 
Milford, Del. ....15F5|Mitford ........ 14: 13 15 H4|Moscow, Idaho .18B1 |Mull of Galloway .8D4 
Milford, N. Y. ..15F4 Mitiero Warp NEMUS 5J3|Montbrison ..... 10D7 Moscow, Miss. ...17E5/Multan ......:.. ¿235 
Milford, Utah ...18C3|Mito ........... 12G3|Montcalm ...... 16B1|Moselle_R, ...... 9C4|Muna I. ....... 12ET 
lilk R., Mont, .18C1/Mitrovitza ....... 1113|Monte Carlo ....10F8|Mosel R. ......10Fb|Muncie ........16A2 
fillau ......... 10D7|Mlawa .......... 9K2|Monte-de-Marsan 10B8 Mosjen .......... 3F1|Munchengratz HOGA 
Millbank, S. D. .1722¡Mm Benze........4D3|Montefrio ...... 10C3|Mostar .......... 3F3|¡Mun PA SF 
Millbrook, Quis dë M. Neustadt .....9H4 Montego Bay ....13E4|Mostar ......... i Munich ......... 9E41 
Mill City, Nev. ..18B ab, Utah ....18D3|Montelimar ..... 10E7|Mosquito Bay. .6L1/Munjpur ........ 218 
Milled oe 3 1684 Y dashi OR PNE 4DT7|Montenegro .....11H3| Mosquito Gulf....7Al|Munkaes ......... 9LA 
Mille Lacs, : Minn., Mobeetle, er. ..17B4|Monteoscuro ....13E3|Mosul ........... 2F5|Munster ......... 8B5 
if 7D2|Moberly, ...17D4|Montereau ...... 10D5|Mota ........... 13E4|Munster ......... OCH 
Millen FCR 16B4|Mobile .......... 6K4|Monterey ........ 6Ja|Motuiti .......... 5F2|Munster ........ 10F4 
Miller, S. D. 1708 Mobile 4.5... ..06J4| Monterey ...... 13B4|Moulins ........ 10D6|Muntok .........1207 
Mere, oO. 4|Mobile ......... 16A t| Monterey, Cal. ..18A3| Moundsville 16B3|Mupe ........... AES 
Miles City, Mont, 1753 Mobile, Ala. ....17E5|Monteverde ...... 5101|Mountain City, Nev, [Murat ......... 0D 
Mills, N. M. ..17B4|Mobile Bay ..... 16A5|Montevideo ...... TDU 18B2 Murau bw du diae 11F1 
Millview_....... 16A5|Mobile Bay, Ala. 17K5|Montevideo ...... 1K7|Mountain Home, Ark.; |Muravera . 11C5 
Milnor, N. D: ...1762|Mocha ........... 2F7|Montfort, Wis. . UE Urea ...........91 
Milton. EP 1 6A4|Mocksville ...... 16B3|Mcntgomery ......6L4| Mountain Home, Murchison R...... 5A4 
Milton, Cal, .. ILI 1 ogee Lad a dece 11D2|Montgomery ..... 8x5 Idaho, 18B2 ÜICIÁ- eser e 3D4 
Milton. Ont. ....15D3|Modica ..... e. . 11F6| Montgomery. ....16A4| Moundsville, W. Va.. : [Murcia ......... 10D2 
Milwaukee .......6K3 À odishafen E 9E4| Monticello, N. Y..15G4 15D5|Muret .......... 10C8 
Milwaukee ......18A2|Modorn ......... 9H4| Monticello, Utah 18D8|Mount Mani ....14E1|Mur I. ......... 11G1 
Milwaukee, Wis. .17E3|3 Se Ee 10F7|Montilla ....... 10B3| Moura ......... ZG Mur R. .... e. 11G1 
imsjna :........ ABA|Moen ............ 9Y1|Montmagny, Que., Moura ......... {0A2 Murphy ........ 16B3 
Mimwegen ES, :¿9C8|Mogador ......... 3D4 NE 1511|Mourmelon ..... 10D5 Moe sane 5D5 
MINAS *....0..... 13E3| Mogador A ...iD2|Montmorillon ...10C6|Mcuths of the.  |Murren ........ 10F6 
ina, S. D. ..... 17C2|Mogadouro ...... lOBl|Montona ........11E2| Amazon ....... 1D3 furtumbidge Re.. JD 
Minas de Rio Mogilno ......... 9H2|Montoro ........ 10B2|Moutiers ....... 10F7|Murshidabad ..... K6 
lO Wess ..10A2 Monaro Puto dot 11C5¡Montpellier ......3E3|Mozambique ..... "e Mur-ussu (Fangio, 
Minatitlan eg .6J6| Moira, N. Y. ....15G2|Montpelier ..... 10DS|Mozambique Chan.4G 23 
Minaya .........10C2'Moirans ........ 10E7|Montpelier ...... 10E1(Mozdok ..... idus eh Murzük ..........- 
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Muscat ........45 1Q4)Natuna Is. .....12B6)New Bedford ....16D2)New Zealand ..... E8)North Adams ...16D2 
(Juscatine, la. ..17D3 Naturaliste, Cape Bez New Bedford, Mass, |New .Zealand...... G6|North Adams, Mass., 
Tüscogee ....... 1644|Nadheim ....... 9 1514|Ngarik .........- E1 H3 

Muscogee, I. T. 3154 Nauthburg E Va! E Newbem ........16C8|Ngauchu ........ 4D6|Northallerton . i4 
Muskegon ...... 16A2|Nauplia ...... .. .1136| Newberry, Mich., 15A1|Ngok ............ 4D5|North America. ...1H3 

Auskegon, Mich. 17E3|Navajas ........13C2| New Bloomfield, Pa, |Ngoli .....::..... 5C1| Northar:pton SES 

Musselshell R., Mont., |Nava, Mex. ..... 17B6 . 15E4 Ngovi ree eie 4C6| Northampton, m 
l 18D1| Navas de "Tolosa. 10C2|New Brunswick ..16C1|Niagara Falls ...16C2 5 

Mussumba ....... X5£0|Navisata, Tex. :..17CB|New Brunswick ..15J1|Niagara Falls, N YS North Australia. 503 

Mutum ......... iD2|Nawiliwili Harbor, ^ |New Brunswick ..0M8 5E3|North Berwick | Katz 

M. V. Je., Ia. 4% 14763 14D2|New Brunswick, N. J., |Nias I. 22. BBE North Berwick, Me., 

Myers, Mont. ...iTA2|Naxos .... . 11K6 15G4|Nicaragua ....... 6A7 1513 

Myets, Mont. ...18D1|Nazareth .........2Bo| Newburgh, N. Y. 15G4|Nicaragua ........6K6|North Bend, Pa., 1514 

Myricks, Mass. E Neagh Lake ...... 8C4|Newburg Jc. ....16C1|Nicaragua Canal..0X6|North Borneo (Brit. de, 

Myrtle, Ont. . . 1553 Near Is .....:...647 Newburg Jc., N. B., Nicaragua Lake. GAN n 6 

Myslenice ........ 9J4| Nebraska ....... s 15J]]INice ....... ees 11B3|North Cape.. .5G5 

Mysore ..... is eds 2J7| Nebraska ....... 18E2|Newburyport ....16D2|Nice ........... 10I'8|North Cape....... 3C1 

Mysore l......... SÉ Nebraska City, Neb., . |[Newburyport, Mass., _ | Nicholas Channel 13C2 North Canes <<< cs 101 

Ak Ke d: oie eel ace M 1703 151 Nichols, Ore. ....1842|North Cape Horn.3Bl 

Mytilene ....... e Negedah, Wis. ..17E3[New Caledonia. 5F4|Nicobar IS ....... 2L8| North Carolina aga 

Mytilene ........ Neche, N. D. ....1702 Newcastle ...... ..16Ci|Nicolet ......... 16B1|North Channel....3D2 . 

Nacistro ........ 9| Neckar ees ai cR 9D4lNewcastle :.......3D2|Nicopolis ....... 11K3|North Channel ..8D4 

Nacogdoches, A. 1 Necochea ........ TDG] Newcastle ....... 8F4|Nicosia ........ 11F6|North Channel, Ont.. 

17D5 Needles. MATS . - .18€3| Newcastle, Pa. ...10D4|Nictheroy ....... TES 

Nagasaki ....... 12K3 Neeta, tah ..... I New Castle ...... 18A3|Niemen R. ....... 9L1|North Conway . eB 

Nagova ......... 12F3!2 Neenah aureas Ag New Castle ...... 16C2| Nienburg-on-the- North Dakota ...17B2 

Nagpur 22e es 2J6, N Friesian Is. . 1845 New Castle ..... 16C3| Weser ....... 10G3|North Dakota ...18K1 

NGL. ec RW EE 9L5;: Nefud Desert..... 2£6| New Castle, Colo., ` Niesse ........-. s North Derby, vt. l5H2 

Nagy Kallo E Negotin ..... wn 11i 18D3|Nigar 6.06 «cesar 10C3|North Devon...... 1J2 

Nagy Kapos.. -9LAINegrais Cape...:.-2L7/New Castle. , Neb. ice Niigata ......... 12F3|North Devon I....6K1 

Nagy-Karoly ..... L5|Negró ........... 3F3| New City, N G4 Niigata .......... 2R5/ Northeim ........ 9E3 

Nagy- Szolos ..... 9LA|Negros ......... 14B2|New Castle, a D. 17 B3|Niihau ......... 14D2|Northern Sporades, . 

NU sae acti 3IX4 [Negros .......... 2N8| New Castle, Wyo., ` ijkerk 4.6: "OBE 1135 
Naim wee erg BE3|Negros I. ...... 1266 18E2|Nijhi-kolymsk .....12)North Fork, Cal. 1842 

Najarros .......13D3|Nehbendan ...... BES New Decatur ....16A4 Nijni Novgorod.. . ..3J2| North Friesian Is, 9C1 

NAJETA ¿ends ss 10C1|Neidenburg ......9K2|Ne England, N. De i Udins .12B1|North Hampton, Ia., 

Naga cond ce. Ile ent, 11861 de SE, aska 1802) 17D3 

Nakaieie ....... 14B2 Neila ........ . .10C1|Newfane, Vt. ....15H3|Nikolaievsk .....12G1|North Hero, N. Y.. ` 

Nakaria ........ 11K6'Neinburg .......: "D D2 Newfoundland ...16E1Nikolaifsk ....... 2P3|_ > 15G2 

Nakasaki ........ 205 Nejed ............ 2FCiNewfoundland ....1K3|Nikolajken ...... 9K2|North I........... 1E7 

Namaluk ......... 511 Neie Malaga ...10C3|NeWwfouudland ...6M3|Nikolskoe .......12F2|North I.......... G5 

Namangan ........2J4]} Zecken, Neb. ....17C3| New Garisie .16C1Nikolskoi ......... 3J2| North Lincoln, Me. 

Namdinh ........ .2M6iNellore .......... 2KT|New Georgia.:....DE2INNile ,.......... e 4F3 aye 

Nameless I........5F2|Ne]son .:..........DF6|New Quinea.......1COj|Nile R.......... 2 North ‘McGreogan, Ia: 

Nameny ......... 91A| Nelson, Can. ....18Bl|New Guinen......2P9|Niles .........-- 

Namieta ..... ....4E7|Nelsón R......... 6J2| New Guinea (Duteh) Niles, Cal. .... 1823 North Pacific Ocean 

Nampa, Idaho ...18B2 Neograd ;........ 915 7|Nimes .........- ig 8 

Namüka I........ $H4|Neosho, Mo. ....17D4|New Hampshire .16Bl|Nimes ....:..... 3E3| North Park, Colo., 

Namur ......... 10E4|Nepal .......... .2K6|New Hampshire .18D2 Nimwegen ...... 10C4 1743 

Nanaimo, Nepesta, Colo. . e New Hampshire ELS. Ninga; Man. ....17C2|North Platte, Neb., — * 

Vancouver I., 18A1 |Nepesta, oe. .18E3|New Haven .....16D9|N nghia ......... 2M5 17B3 

Nana- HE . ..47/Nephi, Utah . 111803 New Haven, Conn., Ning-hiu ........1203|North Pt. ...... 16D1 

Nan-chang .. -.12D4|Nerchinsk ........1B3 15H4|Ningpo ......... .206| North Pt., Mich. 15B2 

Nancy 2 x s 9C4¡Nerchinsk ...... 12D1 New Hebrides ....1D6 Ning-po ........ .19E4 Northport, Neb. .17B3 

Naney hag Hau e des 3E3|Nerchinsk ........ 2N“|New Hebrides..... 5F3 Ninguta ........ .12E2|Northport, Wash. 18B1 

TOME 10F5|Nesle ..........10D5| New Iberia, La. .17D5|Ninguta .........204|North Saros ......9K4 

Nandells, Alaska isha Ness City, Kan. .17C4|New Iberia, La. .A7D6INini .....- ee eee .1P3|North Sea ....... 

err er 9F2¡Nesscn. N. D. ..17D2|New I............D5J4|Ninove ..........9A3|North Sea........2B3 

Nankin EAR 2N5 Netherlands ...... 9B3|New Jersey ..... ae Niobrara R., Neb., North Sea a 10D3 

Nan-kin ........ 12D3 Netherlands ...... 3E2|New Jersey ..... 15G5 17B3|North Sea ....... 8E3 

Nanling ......... 2M6 Nettuno SAVIA 11E4|New Lexington, O., Niort 2e ds .10B6|North Sea........ Ski 

Nanning ......... 2M6 Neu EE 5E2 1505 Nipigon ........ 16Ai|North Somerset ..6R1 

Nan-hing ....... 12C4|Neubrandenburg. .9F2|New Lisbon, Wis. 17E3|Nipigon Lake, Ont., North Sound ..... 8E2 

Nanni-uba R. ...12E2|Neuburg ......... 9E5|New London ....16D2 17E2|North Stratford łc., 

Nantes ........ 10B6|Neuchatel ...... 10F6| New Lendon, Conn., | |Nipigon, Ont. .. 1712 , 1542 

Nantes sino 3D3|Neuchatel, Lake of 15H4|Nipissing Junc., Ont., |Northumberland .8E4 

Nantucket I. ....16E2 10F6| Newmarket ...... 1865 15D1|Northumberland Strait, 

Nantucket Island, Neufchateau ....10E5|New  Mecklenburg.5E2|Nipissing Lake, Ont., 16D1 

Mass., 1514|Neufchatel ...... 10C5| New Mexico .....18D4 15D1|North Vernon ...16A3 

Napa, Cal. ......1843|Neuhaus ....... 1904 Newnan ........ 16B4|Nisbet Bath...... 4D8 Northwest Cape ..5A4 

Napanee, Ont. ...15F2|Neuhauser ...... 9H4|New Orleans.. LAN "eh ......oo.o... 3G3| North Yakima, Wash., 

Napier ..... wees Gö Neumark ........ 9E4|New Orleans... 6K5|Nish ..........- 11J3 1841 

Napierville, Que. 1582 Neumarkt .......9G4|New Orleans, La. 17E6|Nisvoro ......... 11J4|Nogrton ......... C1 

Nàples ......... 16B5|Neumunster ..... 9D1|New Philadelphia, A. SE SX eet 5F3|Norton, Kan. 17B4 

Naples ......... liF4|Neumunster ....10H2 '1564|Niza ....... 8. 1042 Norton Sound.....6B1 

Naples .......... 3F3¡Neuruppin ....... 9F2|New Plymouth....5G5 Nizbni Kolymsk...2T2| Norton Sound, 

Naples ......... 11F4|Neusatz ........ 11H2|Newport ........ .16B3|N. - i saad DER Alaska, 18B2 

Naples, Bay of ...11F4|Neusohl ........ ..8J4|Newport ........ 16D2|Nkuri-Riba Riba...4K8|Norton V. ...... A: 

Napoleon, O. ....15B4|Neuss .........: US Newport, Ark. ..17D4|N. Negril Pt. .. .13D4|Norwalk. O. ..... 1504 

Napo River ...... 7TB3|Neustadt ........ 9D3|Newport, Me. ....1512|No Agua, N. M. .17A4|Norway ..........202 

Narbada ......... 2J6 Neustadt ....... 10F6|Newport, R. I. ..15H4|No Agua, N. M. .18D3|Norway .......... 3F1 

'Narbada R........ 2J6|Neustadt ........ 9Ei|New Siberia Ís.. aJe Noatak K., Alaska, Norway .......... 102 

Narbonne :...... 10C1|Neustadt ........9E4|New Siberia Is....2P 18C2|Norway, Neb. ...17B3 

Narbonne ....... 10D8 Neustadt ........ 9G2[New Siberia Is....2 1 Nogales ........ 13A3|Norwegian Sea....3El 

Narbonne ....... 3E3|Neustadt ......... 9J1|New South Wales. 5D5| Nogales ......... 6G4|N. Norwich 16D2 

Nardo segundas 11C4|Neustadt ........ 9G5|Newton ........ 16B3|Nogales, Mex. .18C4|Norwich .. 16D2 

Narragansett Bay.16D2|Neustadt ........ 9H3 Newton Falls, N. Y.. |Nogel, N. M. .18D4|Norwich ......... 8G5 

Nartágans eu Fier |Neutrà .......... 934 15G2 Nogent-le- Retrou 10B5 Norwich,Conn. ..15H4 

,15H4|Neuvitas ........ 6CT| Newton, Kan. .17C4|Noirmoutier, Ile de, jNorwich, N. D. ..17B2 

Narragansett Bot: -14D8 Nevada ........ 18B3 Newton, N. J... 0.1564 1029 Norwich, N. Y. ..15F3 

Narym .......... 2K3| Nevada City, CaL, ^ |Newtown ........ 4B5|Nome ........... lF2|Norwood ....... 16C3 

Nashua, Mont, ...17A2 18A3|New Ulm, Minn. 17D3|Nonouti .......... 5G2| Norwood . ..16D2 

Nashua N. H. ..15H3|Nevada, Ia. ..... 17D3|New Westminster 6G3 Norburg ........ 10GÍ|Norwood, Minn. .17D 

Nashville ....... a SIN Nevada, Mo, ....17D4| New Westminster, Nordenskiold Sea..20J1|Norwood. Mo. ...1TD 

Nashville ..... Nevérá ...... Wa A0 0D6 Can., 18A1|Nordhausen ...... 9E3|Ncto ........... 11F6 

Nassau `. m | Nevre Op ......,11J4|New Whatcom, Wash., |Norfolk ......... 16C3|Notoro, Cape ...12G2 

Nassau l.......... lbany . “¿1643 18A1| Norfolk ......... 8G5|Nottingham ......3D2 

Natal Seeger a Saws js New Albany, Miss., New York ...... 16B1| Norfelk ..614[Nottingham ...... 8F5 

Natal 99. (s F8 i New York ...... 16C2|Norfolk I......... 5F4|Novara ......... C2 

Natchez. Miss. ..1 1D5. New Amsterdam. .7D2)New York ...... 161%: Norfolk, Neb. 17C3|Novara ......... 10G7 

Natchitoches, La., ¡Newark ...... ..16B2| New York ....... loF3|Normandin ..... 16B1|Nova Scotia .....16D1 

17D5¡Newark ........ 16D2|New York........ .1J3'Norman, I. T. ...17C5! Nova Scotia. .....6M3 

Natick, Neb. ....17B3 Ne N. a ...15G4| New York ........ 6L3 Norman Is. ..... .16D4|Nova Zembla..... 2G1 

Natron, Ore. ....18A2!Newark, O. ..... 15C4l New York, N. Y., ia Nonis Mont. ...18C1|Nova Zembla..... 3K1 
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Nova Zembla..... 1Q1/Qhio ....J...... 16B2/0rd, Neb. ....... 17C3/Oxus, Wyo. ....- 17A3|Para ..........- TES 
Novgorod ........ 1G3lOhio R. ......... GK+)Ordos .......... 12C3| Ozark ......... 16A4|Para ..... coe ILO 
NOV dices 11C2|Ohio R. ........ 16B3 Green Nev, ....18B2 Ozark, Ark, ..... 17D4|Paracel Is, .....12D5 
Novi ........... 11G2|Ohio R., O, .....15C5|Oreg0n ......... 1842 Ozark, a .....17D4¡Paracutu ...... .1E4 
Novibazar ...... 11H3|Ohio City ...... 16B2 Oregon City, Ore. H Al Ozona, T ex. ....17B5|Paragould, Ark, 17D4 
Novibazar ....... 11I3|Oil City ........ 16C2|0rel ............ H2| Paarl ox eos 4D9|Paraguay ........ 7D5 
Novo Georgievsk. .9K2/Ojo del Toro ....15KE4 Or cubre gh «s 263 Fablo Beach ....16B4 Esraguay R ; ..7Db 
Novo Selenginsk. .12C1/Ojon ............ 2P2|Orenburg . .9K2|Pachuca ........ 33B4)Parahyba .......7F3 
Novo Selo ...... llL3|Okang .......... 4DólOrica ........... 7B4| Pacific Jc,, Mont.18D1|Paramahyba E. ..TE4 
Nove Redondo....4D7|Okanogan Lake, Can. Orient, Colo. ...17A4|Pacific Ocean .+..18A2| Paramaribo ......1D2 
Nowata, I. T. ...17C4 18B1|Orient, Colo. ....18D3 Pacific Ocean ...12Fb5|Parana ........ +. 706 
Noyon ......... .10D5 Okanogan Landing, Orihuela ..... TOES Pacifie Ocean..... 2R5|Paranagua .......1E5 
N. "Platte R., Neb., Can., 18B1|Orillia, Ont, ....15D2¡Padang ......... 12C7|Paranahiba ......17E3 
17B3] Okefenokee Swamp, Oring Nor........2L5/Paderborn ..... ..OD3|Parana R. ......705 
NM Ronaldsha ....8E2 16B4 |Orin Je., Wyo. ..18D2|Padre L, Tex. . MIS Parapiti ........%C4 
Nubia 4... e rn 1P4lOkhotsk .......... 1C3| Qrin Je., Wyo. “.1743|Padua ........ 11D2|Paray-le-Monial. .10E6 
Nubian Desert ....4F3/Okhotsk .......... 983|Orinoco River ....7C2 Padua 3/8 NC iura d Stars 3F3|Parga ..........1115 
Nu-chuang ...... "12E2 Okhotsk Sea.. AC Kee d ee iu 6 Paducah Leen ES Pars ...... ++ 18A3 
Nuevas sees ee oe 13E3 Okhotsk Sea z 1:2G1 Or kn) I 3 ........ .852 He ety T y. rod b E eevee e.. o AGES 
Nuevo p codo, Mex P Oklahoma, Okla, .1704 Grando ...:00:016B5|Bagny <.. s. .1110EB Paris 110.121 AC) 
KEE "o Enges, Okla. l1 4 Qroans 31,117] A6 Bago ooo MI Paris .11111.. ..I0D5 
Nuevo Leon EM .13B4 Olathe, Kan, dy .17D4 onean ....o .». “11M4 Paso Pao .....o '14D2 paris In e......obE D 
Nuits Lr e de vivat 10E6|Old Cavite ...... 14D Orono 1 Delta "SC E oh UIS Paris, Ee 
Nuku-neno ...... 82 Oldenburg ....... 9D2|*ronoco Ve *' 0D2 Pai 010 Lhanne 10A& ars, Me. ..... iTE4 
ato ds 6B1|Oldenburg ...... 10G3 ci We KE aimpol ne Ogee Date EE oe oA TK 
Nulato, Alaska . 1802 Oldham ......;. Gees TOR í punc Msc Mont ^ (pee Clee dEr CH: 
Numa, Colo. ....17B4/Old Harbor ..... e toes EM ue om ont. CilParker S D... "1768 
N. Uist dw REA 8C3|01d Point Comfort, rote Pen. ..... arker, yo Xa 
Numa ak Colo. 1603|Oroville, Cal. ...18A3|Paint Rock, Tex. 17C5 Parkersburg .....16B3 
i 11B4|01dtown 16CilQrsk ....... ..++-2G3|Pairas Gulf ...... oe Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
Nuoro oes... 11C4| Oldtown, Me. .... 1532] 5 i "Gabe: Toad baisno. Lex "1263 Parkers, N. H 1683 
Nuremberg STE DEA Olean ......... .16C2 Orth SE pe... .10B3 Dake s aes 11H1 P KE.: ad, Ont.. . 15C2 
Nuremberg .....-. 3F3 Olean, Ne ve .15E3 Ortiz, Mex. HS MEE 18C5 Palaciós A LE 13B2 Park Ra ids. Mi 
Nutt, N. M. eee . 18D4 Olekma R, aen e :12E1 Ortona NE -11F3 Palamos ........ 10E1 r apias, ID D2 
Nyangwe .. ....0...« 4E 8 Olemskoi ..00. ee e AN Oruba e ts tm 6E7 i Pal DES i d 1112 P 11D2 
Nyanza ......... AES Oleszyee ......... BLS Oruro 2. 2720: 62. 704 Palos See "cri poma laa ¿DS 
Nyassa e... oo go oo T |Olintorsk .e.......o. 212 Orus Wen .....18D2 Pala a eee 1402 aod aE 236 
Ny D de Oliva .... 1.0... .. e VE 2| Osag e City, Kan. . 17C4 Palatka Sie ot E B5 Puomubir 555991 
Nyiregyhaza .....,9LD Olivares ........10C2 Ogg ka 2P5|Palawan ........14A3|Parowan, Utah’ Ee 
Oafonu .....o. oo... -14D3 Clivenza ........ -3D40 Oaks TE TA A e 9F3 Palawan e Ke QNT D ra ee 
on. Lé e D. see eeng dana pales ecc], ios Oscaloosa, la D Kë 47D3 Palawan i. trt dq2D5 Harbor D 9 um e e E E 
| Oakesdale, Wash. 1881 Oloron ..:......10B8 D Mal j DS DRIED PE cs Parry Sound, Ont, ene 
Oakland e. .$....... 4/Olosenga or Ee .39G2 Palencia de B1 Parsons, Kan. g ..1704 


Ose 
Oakland, Cal. D BAS Swain I. son... .3H3 Oshkosh OS: .16A2 F'alermo n .11 E5 W V 15D5 
Oakland, ue .1832|0ls .............9 H3 Oshkosh, Wis. ..1TE3 Palermo ........;3F4 Pargan ) eer. 10B8 
Oakland, W D a. 9 Ol ten ...0..9M0.0. .10 6 Osma ie qe nie e ` 10C1 Palestine, Tex, ..17C5 Partinico E .11E5 


Oakley, Idaho ...1802 Olutanga Is .14B3|Osman Bazar ML Palisade. Minn. .17D2|p Ee 
i s a peti » A . Parvin oe HOD RES 
Oakley, Kan. ee LM Olvan etes] t. 0 Osnabruck DES ..9F2 Palisade, Nev. e "18B2 Pasadena, Cal. P .18B4 
Oat tafa E RG Olympi TA ......-.- 6F3 Osnabruck MO .9C2 F'alma GE SE Pasco, Wash. "x .18B1 
Oaxaca .. Gia Olympia, Wash, .18A1 Osnabruck ......10F3lPalma ...........3E4 Pasig River .....14E1 
Be E pan omar ae ees 8C4lOssipee, N. H. ..-1513/Palma .......... TEA Pasito ..... Keck 
Ob : e ann oe...» "4G 5 e eaeeenene 6J3 Ostend es lo E .9A3 Palmer, Conn. .15H4 Pasqua, Assin, = ITAI 
dre oS e cel er Ostend .........10D4|Palmer Lake, Colo.,  |Passau ..... "913 
EE como...» a [Oman ........ 2GÉC|Osterholz ...... ..9D2 18D3 Deeg: Cape. ..-.3F4 
Ob E Mis e. ..... ar 1 Ombay eec.) 5i1 5B2 Ostersund Ze 3F1 Palmer, Wash, ..18A1 Past to EORR NEUE 7B2 
Obdorsk Mts..... WC Ombay I. ...... iyi Ostia .....oo.o.o. 11E4 Palmerston .....16B2|Pasubau ..... . ..14F8 
Oberlin, Kan. . 903 Omdurman .....-- 414 Ostronlenka ..... 9K2|Palmerston ....... 9I2|Patagonia ..... ...107 
Oberwessel ..... i9Aj|Qmekounk ....... .-2R2 Ostroviec ........9K3|Palmills .......13C2|Patay E. Pi || 14F1 
bi Es: ...... 995 1] 1 Omondon ..ooo.o» 3 Osuna TEE 10B3 Palms 2G LT a de 16B2 Patay N, Pt. Eë ..14F1 
ESE Jeer, een e e 404 Omsk ...... SCH Oswego .... .16C2| Palms, Mich. ...15C03|Paterson ...... .16D2 
bes Obi R...... 3L1 OMSK een 3 3| Oswego, Mont, ..17A2|Palmur .......... 512 Paterson, N. J. ..15G4 
Qbor RENE 16B5 OMSK .......e e23 Oswego, Mont, M Palmyra ......... 511|Patience, Cape ..12G2 
Ocala Gane Alask Omtali `, onse? 417 Oswego, N. Y. ...15F3|Paloma, Tex. ...17B6|Patillas ........ 16D5 
Ocean Cape, Alaska, | [Onawa, Ta, Al 7 Ae" Palos, Cape de ..10D3|Patillos “......... 165 
18E3 nego "..-.-..---; 3HllÓtranto ........1lHá|Palotà .........- 935|Patna sis olo 2K6 
Ocean City ......16D3|O' Neil, Neb... BEL Ottawa ados 6L2|Paluale .......- 14D2|Patrag ....«. sees 1115 
, Ocean I.......... 5F2| Oneonta, N. Y. ..19G3|Ottawa ........- 16Bl|Palusak ..........9Dl|Patrick, Wyo. ..18D2 
Oceania .......... 1C6|Onnekotan ....... 294 Ottawa, I. .....17E3|Pamiers .......- 1008 Patten Je., Me. ..15J2 | 
Goon ee ene ..17C6 Onoatoa e eessen e 5G2 Ottawa, Kan. ..17C4 Pamis Bhs aa blac Bhan 2H5 Patten, Me. na A .15J1 
Och ecc] 2599* 11 14 Ono I. eec. 5H4 Ottawa, O. icant s .15B4 Pamlico Sound - 16C3 Pau dee T 10B8 | 
Ocosta, Wash. ..1841/Ontario ......... 15D1lOttawa, Ont. ....15F2|Pamplona ...... JOB8|Pau ............ 10D1 
Ocotal, iste 6H6 Ontario ........ na lOttawa R., Que., 15E1|Pamplona ...... 10D1l|Pauilac ........ 10B7 : 
Odder ..... e... 10Hl|Ontario ......... 6C2lOtter .......... leAllPana amaia 207| Paul's Valley, I. T., 
Odeceixe .........3D4/Ontario ......... 17 I us Otter Creek, Minn., Pana, Ill, .......17TE4 1705 | 
Odemira ........ 10A3|Ontario, Lake .. 17D2|Panama '.........7B2|Pavia .... .10G7 | 
Odenburg ...... ..9H5|Ontemente .. NS Otterburne, Man. 17C2 Panama ........- GL Pavia de Varzi. ¡1041 | 
Odense .......... 83F2|Ontonagon ..... 16AilOtter, Ont. ..... 17E2|Parama Canal....6L7 Pawtucket ......16D2 
Odense ......... 10111 Ontonagon, Mich. 17E2|Ottingen ........ 9F4|Psnapi I........- "BEI Payette R., Idaho, 
Oder R. ........ 9G2|Ontong Java...... 5D2 Ottumwa, la. ...17D3 Panay ..... .....14B2 48B2 
Oder R. ang 9H3 Ookala ......... 14F3 Otyzondyopat ....4D8 Panay ] WEE, 12E5 Payne, Idaho . .18C2 : 
Odessa EREEREER A pU Qokiep a oo...ono.o ADR Outer Hebrides Or Pancorbo BEER? ..10 AS Paynesville, Minn. Ei 
Odessa ..........e 3|Opelika ......... 1644| Land Is ....... 8C3| Pancorbo ....... 10C1 i7D2 
Odessa ......... 11N1 Ophir, Wash, ....18Dl|Oulins ......... JOET|Pancsova ........ 1112 Payoo .........- 10B8 
Odessa, Tex, ....17B5/Opobo ........... 4C5| Ouray, Colo. d 8D3|Pangani . ....--. AFG Parsad du 106 
Odia 2.0 an 5Fl|Opochka ........ 262 Ourique ........ One Panguitch, Utah, 18C3 Payson, Utah ....18C3 
Oedenburg ..... 11GljiOporto .......... 3D3|Ouro Preto....... ES Pangutarang Group, Pato uo 143 
Beras acque ^ e a E BR Ovar EE 3042 Se A lima Be dH. t 842 
elwein, la. .... € peim .......-.. verbroo anhandle, Tex. 
Qes, Wyo. so... 17A3|Optima, Okla. ' ..17B4|Ovid, N. Y, ..... 15F3|Panjim .......... 237|Peach Springs, Ariz aa 
Oes, Wyo. ...... 18D2|0putu ...... —€— I3iQviedo ......... 10B1 Pantellaria M H Boca E 1402 | 
Offingen ........ 9D4jran ...........- 3D4lOwezo, N. Y. ....15F3|Paola ..........11G5 ES ëch SE ele 
Offingen ......... 9E4|0ran ..........4. 4B2lOwensboro ...... 16A3|Paola, Kan, . Bu earl R. oe PoR | 
OL IS. 42:534 14D2|Orange ......... 10E7|Owen Sound, Ont. Paoli, N. D. .17B2|Pearl R., Miss. ..17É5 : 
Ogallala, Neb. ...17B3|Orange ......... 16C3 15C2 Pao-ning oo... 12C8iPearsall, Tex. ...1706 
Ogden .......... 662 Orange City, Ia. 1763 Owen Sound ....16B2|Paoting ........ 2N5|Peary Land...... 8M1 
Ogden, Diet -18C2[Orange Riss.: E egen 200.00... 16B2 Pao-ting ........12D3|Pechili Gulf ....12D3 | 
Osdensburg EAS 1002 Orangeburg MEL Y: Owyhee R., Ore, .18B2|Papa .......... 11Gl|Pechora R........3K1 | 
Ogdensburg, N. a 15F2/0: Me Ont. -15D8 Oxford ess xs SIF6|Papua Gulf.......5D2| Pecos River ......6H4 


Ogilvie, Alaska ..18F2|Orany ..........9M 1|Oxford, Miss. ...17E5|Papua or ` Pecos R., Tex. ..17B5 | 
Ohio cra rs 15C4 Orca. * Klaska ; No Oxford, N. Y. ...15F3! New Guinea....5C2lPecos, Tex. ..... 17B5 ! 
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et Agen ui .4D"]Fetropaulovsk ....2H3| Plankington, S. D., Point Maternillos 13E3] Port bania Tex., 
Pedro ..... 2 .l3E3 Petropavlovsk ....2T3 1703 Point of Rocks, Cal 17C6 
Peebles ......... 8E4|Petrovsk ......... 3J3|Plano, Cal, ..... 18B H Port Mahon ... .10F2 
Pee Dee R, ..... 16C4| Petrovsko ........ 3J2| Plano, Tex. ..... 1708 Eden .......»10C6|Port Maria ......13E 
Fegu ms 2L7|Pfarrkirchen .....9F4|Plant City ...... 16B5|Pola ........ :..11E2|Pcrt Mohadda.. EL 
Peissenberg .9E5|Pforzheim ....... ;.9D4 Plaquemine, La, .17D6 Pola e SC Port Morant ....13F5 
Fekin ` NEE .1B4|Philadelphia ....16C2|Plasencia ....... 10C2|Poland .......... 9J3|Portneuf .......16B1 
Pekin deene es .12D3 Philadelphia . ` .16D3|Plaster Rock, N. B., Polasky, Cal, ipe .18B3| Porto Alegre .....7D6 
WRIN Ze sa 2N4/Philadelphia ...... 1J3 15J1|Pole ........... .6A7/Forto dos Patos..7D6 
pelee Point, Qu: 15C3|Philadelphia ..... 6L3|Platte R., Neb. ..17C3|Policastro ..... .iiG5|Port of Spain ....701 
Pelew ....... . .OC1|Philadelphia, N. Y., Platte, S. D. ....17C3|Polie ........ »...3H1|Porto Imperial ....7E4 
Peling ..... ......DB2 15F2|Plattsburg ...... 16B1|Polillo ...... .... GO Porto Maurizio ..11C3 
Peling IS. us .12E7 Philadelphia, Pa. 15F4|Plattsburg, Mo. ..17D4|Polillol. ...... :12E5| Porto Maurizio ..10G8 
A p SN 4D8|Philipopolis ......4El|Plattsburg, N, Y. 15G2|Polilo I. ........14B1|Porto Novo.......4C5 
Pol Banks, Can., Philippine Is. ...12E5|Plattsmouth, Neb., Pollito, Tex, ... aN Di Porto Rico ...... 16C5 
18G2 Philippine Is ....207 17C3|Polloc .... 14B3| Porto Rico ..... 16D5 
Eelmonte ,.......¢#4/Philippine Is..... ..1C5 Soils. Wis. ..17E3|Pollock, S. D. cs .... LD 
Pelotas ..... .....7D6|Philippopolis. ..11K4|Platz .......... 10H6 Polk SA EAS ..12E6 Porto Rico.......641 
Pelty River ......8E1|Phillipi, W. Va., 15D5 Peán dE e 9E3|Polna ........... 9G4|Porto Seguro .....7F4 
Pemberton ......16B5|Phillipsburg, Mont., Pleasant Bay ....16D1 Palomas, N. M. .17B4|Porto Velho ..... 7D4 
Pembina, N. D. .1702 1801 Pleasant Hill, Mo., Polos ......... .12E7|Porto Vecchio ...11C4 
Pembine' .......1841 Phillips, Mont. E 17D4|Pomerania .......9G2|Port Pago ..... (SEL 
Pembine, Wis. ..17E2|Phillips, Mont. T Pleasant Valley,Idaho Pomeroy, Hahn. -18B1 Port Philip.. ..DD6 
Pembr oke owes € 8D6|Phillips, Wis. . *"17D2 18C2 Pomeroy, 0O. .. C5|Port Prince...... 6L6 
Pembroke, Ont. ..15E2|Fhoenix ........ ,6u4|Pleasant Valley Jc., Pommern ........ 1363 Port Royal ..... 16B4 
Penang .........12B6 Phoenix ........ 5H2 Utah., 18C8 Pomona or Main- Port Said......... 4F2 
Penang ees zD8IPhoenix I........ 5H2|Plenty Bay....... 5GS DM RAN HE 8E2|Port Said......... 2E5 
Per .13B4 Phoenix, Ariz. ..18C4|Pleschen ........ 9H3|Pompton ....... 16D2|Port Simpson, Alaska 
Pendleton. Ore. H Phu Kwak I. . .11265|Plevna ........ 11K3 Pond “Okla. «oe LI Géi 1843 
Penedo .......... TF4|Phuyen ......... SORE TIPIOCK © ss yon 3F2|Ponce ......... .16C5| Portsmouth .....16B3 
Penetang, Ont. '15D2 Piancenza ...... 10G7¡Plock ...... ias 9J2|Ponce ........... 6F7|Portsmouth .....10B4 
Peniche ..... ..10A2 Piasnitz ......... 9J1|Ploemel .. .10A6|Ponchatoula, La. 17D5|Portsmouth ..... 16C3 
Peninsula, Alaska, Piatra .......... 11L1¡Ploemel ......... 106|Pond Creek, Okla., Portsmouth .....16D2 
1803 Picacho, Ariz. ...18C4|Ploen ......... 10H2 . 17€4|Portsmouth ...... 8F6 
Pennfield, N.B. .15K2|Pico de "Purquino 13E4|Ploen ........... 9El|Pondichery .......2K7/ Portsmouth, N. H.1513 
Pennsylvania .. "1602 Picton ......... 16C2|Ployeschi ....... 11K2|Pontarlier ......10F6|Port Stanley, Ont., 
Pennsvlvania ....15E4|Picton, Ont. . Ber E2|Plymouth .......16A2|Pontevedra .....10A1 150 
Penn Yan, N. zs .15E3| Piedmont ...... 11C2 Plymouth . .16B2| Pontiac, Mich. ..15B3|Port Stephens ....5E5 
Penobscot ......16C1 Piedmont, S. D. .17B3|Plymouth ....... 16U3|Pontianak ......12C7|Portugal ........ 10A2 
Penobscot Bay «1661 Piedmont, Wyo. "UÜsEZ|Plymouth ....... 8D6|Pontivy ........10A5/Portugal ..... ... 4B2 
Penobscot Bay, Me., Piegan, Mont. ...18C1|Plymouth ...... 16D2|Pontoise ..... ...10C5|Portugal ........3D4 
Pieng-yang ..... 12E3|Plymouth - ..3D2| Pontorson ...... 10B5 Portuga) ........1M4 
Penobscot R., Me..16J2| Pierre ........... 633|Plymcuth, Mass, .1514|Pontotoc, Miss. ..17E5|Port Vendres ...10D8 
Penrhyn I.........5J2| pierre, S. D. .17B3| Plymouth, N. H..15H3 Ponza Is, ......1L'EA| Port Washington 16A2 
Pensacola ....... Jod bietermaritzburg . 4F8|Pnum-P Penh `... 2M7|Pope's Creek ....16C3|Port Washington, Wis., 
Pensacola ... - SIS Bi eon, Mich. ...15B3|Pnom Penh ..... 1205 Poplar Bluff, Mo., 17E3 
Penshinsk .......2 T2 pie’ 's Peak ...... H4|P. de Maties ... - 134 17D4|Port West Africa.4D7 
Pentland Firth . E Pike's Peak, Colo., P. de Fuera .....13B3|Poplarville, Miss. 17E5|Posen ...........3F2 
Fentwater, Mich, 17E3 17B4 AS del Mangle ...13B3|Popocatepetl ...13B4|Posen ...........9H2 
Pent Water .....16A2 Pilcomayo R. TC5|b . del Fraile ....13A3|Popocatepetl .....6J6|Poso, Cal. ......18B3 
Penza ....... ... 0. .332 Pilica y Wa ''"oeK3|B . del Purgatorio 13B2 Pop rad see D ..9K4 Potenza ..:..... .11G4 
Penzance ...... ..8D6 Pilkallen .. S 9L) EL aA Ore. .18A1 Porfirio Diaz ....13B3Poti ............ «2104 
Penzberg e DES Dilsen en MNT CUBE Aix e 14F2|P. o R. Diaz ....]9B3 Pott e... .... ...o ..343 
Peoa Pk. .......14D3 Pi EG Rio... ERES bt Fer: Ont, 1752 EE R., Can. Potomac R, .... . 1608 
Peoria ..........0K3 Ri nar LN. M. |18D4 Bt. Borrow....... 1F1 18F2|Potosi .........13B4 
Peoria, Il. .....17E3 Pibcon Mich: AER Pt. Barrow, Alaska, Porni es 31086 Potosi veces cii 704 
Percival, Assin, ..17B1 Pi dx. ning, 4D7 18D1|P Portage, N Y, ..15E3!/Pottenstein ......9E4 
Percy. Miss. ... ATD5 Pine BI E, S Ark. ^ ze Pt. Bay ..... dä ent. Portage, Wis, ...17E:|Potsdam ........9F2 
Perigueux ......10C7 Pi ne Ci it 'Minn, 17D3|Et. Bombonon ...14B3|Portalegre ...... 10A2¡Pottstown ......16C2 
Perm `. eege 3K2 Pine Hi Y inn. 16A4 A4| Bt. Coronada .14B3|Portales, N. M. ..18E4|Pottsville, Pa, . UU. 
Perma. Mont, ...18C1 Pine n KEE EE 11B2 Pt. Cristobal ....13C2|Portales, N. M. .17B5|Pouance ........10B6 
Pernambuco ..... TF3 Pinselan ser Teen Et, Deceit ...... 14D3|Portal, N.. D. ..17B2|Poughkeepsie ...16D2 
Pernambuco .....1L6 Pi g li m dos pude dora Pt. de Galle...... 2K8|Portal, N. D. dr Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Peronne ....... |. 10D5 Piney eet et War 9N5 Pt. de los Amantes, Port Antonio ...13E 15G4 
Perovsky ... .3L3 Pi By Colo RS 'iTB4 14F1|Port Arthur ..... 16A1 Povorotnio, Cape 12F2 
Perpignan ...... .10D8 Pinon Colo. *****38É3|Pt. de Nigo ..... 14F1 Port Arthur .....12E3| Powder R., Mont.. 
Perpignan ...... 10EI| 5 ee E ^|pt. Dialao ......14Bl|Port Arthur...... 2N5 


1742 
Perris, Cal, .....18B4) Pinos Altos, N. My, p4|Pt- Distress .....14D3|Port au Basquoe, 16D1|Powder R., Wyo. 18D2 
Perry, I. T. Geer) 7C4 Pt. Edwards, Wis., Port au Prince...6D7 Powderville, ont,, 


Perry, Okla. ....17C4|Pinos Principe.. GC 17E3|Port Austin .....18B2 ]8E1 
Perryville ....... ..16A3|Pinta ........ ...-TA4/ Pt. Facpi .......14E2|Port Bowen..... .5E4|Powers .........10A1 
Perryville, Tenn, 17E4|Pinto, Utah ..... .18C3|Pt. Hanoum ....14F1|Port Burwell ....16B2|Powers, Wis, ....17E2 
Persia isc. 2G5| Pioche .......... 6G4|Pt. Hawkesburg, 16D1|Port Clinton, O. .15C4|Powhatan ...... 16B3 
Persia ...<«<«0..u. .3K4|Pioche, Nev. ... Se Pt. Hope, Alaska, Port Darwin...... 1C6|Po-yang-hu .....12D4 
Persia ovo rs 1P4|Piotrkow ........ 18C1|Port de France.. St Pozoblanco ..... 10B2 
Persien culf...... Zo Pipestcne, Minn. 1708 Pt. Isabel, Tex, ..17C6|Port Denison..... 5D3!Pr. Albert Land..6H1 
Persian Gulf.... SC: Piquetber ....... 4D9|Pt. Kapuni ..... .14D2|Port Elizabeth. bao Pr. Frederick Henry 1., 
Perth 2... ses e. ER Pirot ......... .11J3| Pt. Laffao ...... 14F1|Porter .......... ..868 DÉI 
Perth aii ese ..8D3|Pisa ........... 11D3|Pt. Leone ...... 14D3|Port Eugenia .....6G5|Pr. Patrick 1..... 
Perth eris 1B7| Pisa ............ 3F3/Pt. Mana .......14D2|Port Hartford, Cal., Pr. of Wales Str. adi 
Perth Amboy, N. J.. |Pisagura ........ TB4|Pt. Nelson ......14D3 18A3|Prabang ........ 1205 
16G4|Pisco ........... 7B4|Pt, Orote ....... 14E1|Port Hope, Ont, .15E3|Pracenza .......11C2 
Perth, N. B. .15J1| Pisek ........... 9G4|Pt. Pleasant .16B3|Port Huron .....16B2|Prades ..... ....10D8 
Perth, Ont, ..... ".16F2|Pisino ......... 11E2|Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., |Port Huron, Mich., Prague wis «sivas 3F2 
Pertuis ........ 1OES8 Pissos ......... 10B7 1505 15C3|Prague .......... 9G3 
Peru A v 16A2|¡Pistoja ......... 11D3 ER Ritidian ....14FJ|Portage-la-Prairie, Prainha ......... 7D3 
Peru i.e x 7B4|Pitea ............ 3G1|Pt. St. George, Cal. Man.. 17C1| Prairie du Chien, 
Peru I........... 5G2|Piteschi . Mio 18A2|Fortillo ........ 1314 Wis., 17E3 
Perü 2.9 x 1J6|Pitlekai, Asia ...18B3|Pt. Spencer, Alaska, Portio di Palo, C..11F6/Prato .......... 11D3 
Perugia .. ..11E3|Pit R., Cal, wees -1842 18B2|Port Jackson..... ,OEO|Pratt, Kan, .....17C4 
Pesadas ......... TD5|Pitshan ..........2LA|Pt. Sungi ....... 14C2|Port Jefferson ...16D2 Pregel R, ..... ..9K1 
Pesaro ........ JA1E23|Pitt T........... . .6G1| Pt. Tangan PDT 14F1|Port Jervis, N. Y..15F4|Pregnalls .......16B4 
Pescara ..... ...llF3|Pittsburg ...... dors Pt. Townsend, Wash., {Port Joli ....... 16C1|Presburg ..... ...3F3 
Peshawa . .2H5| Pittsburg ........ 18A1|Portland ....... 16C1|Prescott ........ 16841 
Petatillos Bank ".18B2 Pittsburg, Kan. deed Pocatello, Idaho .18C2|Fortland ......... 3C1|Prentice, Wis. ..17D2 
Peterboro ....... 1672|Pittsburg, Pa. . .16D4 Podgoritza SES 11H3 Portland ....... 16E2|Prenzlau ..... ,..0F2 
Petetboro; Ont. ..15E2|Pittsfield ...... .l6D2|Podrina ........ 11H2|Portland ..... ...6F3| Prescott ........ 16C2 
Peter I ........ 16D3|Pittsfield, Mass. .15G3|Pogamasing, Ont. 15C1|Portland ....... S Prescott ........ 6G4 
Peter I. 22.5 ..16E8|Pittsfield, Mass. .15H3|Poktovskaia ....12D1|Portland .........6L3|Prescott, Ariz. ..18C4 
Petersburg ......16C3 eae | ree 10D2| Point Arena, Cal., Portland Bill ....8E6 Prescott, Mich. ..15B2 
Petoskey ........ 16R1|Pizzo .......... 11G5 18A3|Portland. Ind. ..15B4 Prescott, Ont. ...15F2 
Petoskey, Ae .15B2 Placervilie, Cal .18A3|Point Barrow ....8C1|Fortland, Me. ....1513|Presidio del Norte, 
Petrozavodsk ....3H1|Placetas .... .13D2| Point Conception. GF-4|Portland, Ore. . ..18A1 13B3 


Pettau ........ “11F1 Plainview, Tex. ..17 Bi Pointe-a-Pitre ...6G7!Portlanc Point .13Eb5lPressburg .......9H4 
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Preston 
Preston ......es. 3D2|Quang Binh 
Preston; Idaho . GEI Quartz Creek, naso 1200 Rat Portage, Ont., 
Lot Mont, ..17B2 igi iTb2 anane e 
pene earns lOT Qu'Aprelle, Assin. Rattenberg.. ... 2|Bhone R. ....... 10E^|Riviere d 
retorià © 2... eee. 4F in Rattray Head... b|Rhodes ........ 11X2|Rivie uLoup .16C1 
Prevesa ae EE Qu'Appelle R., Ast Ravens, N.Y E Rhodes ——À ud Roa re a Pierre -1651 
evile .........] ve EE Rhodes |........11M8 Rond Town +... 
Prince doad y T1HB[Qu Appelle Sta., 1TBi | Ravenna, O, 777 UR E E ee 1605 
Prince Edward 1 Assin,, 1 Rayenswood BCA|RiSjsk .......... 2F6|Roanoke ....... 10E6 
I rince Fred .6M3 Quebec EN WM 7B1 Rawa . . ..18H8 Ribari e eeee e...o. 332 once eevee . .1 BS 
p Henry, Leg: BE Quebec ... 44... ist Rawaruska ....... rage old DESS .18B4 
rince Patrick I.. Quebec oo... eee. Rawitsch .......! 9L8|Ribe ......:.,.. .SED|Roberval .. co... DE2 
Pri -8F1 Quebe ..15F1|Ráwlins. Wyo. ..1 9H8 SUG fct Se 1 erval . 
AM of Wales 0.681 ee +... Seopa eee Wyo: «Tope inea" 1061 Roca Cape ~... BE 
Prince ot ales I. Kin Quebec, rani 138 Raymond, Cal. "7 TT icher Jeu v2; "10C6 Pac nefort .... deet 
ee a Cd Ee Es But 111788 
Kréie otte I., ission, ibucto MM ? |Rochest E 
Princeto EA A tich H ... e  LBCIIR er, Minn. 17D8 
Princ Sion. ina Ru Queen Charlotte js 2E E: du po asks, dd ichla n MO : ALDI Ge S: E. 15H 
o Ky. ..iTE4|Queen Gu d 18F8]. de Sonora, Mex. lehland, Mo, ..1 Da Rochester ..... Ira 
tineis: One EIE aote Sd., Reading 18C5 Richland, N. Py, SES Hock Gre Be 
yishtina | S iid e A9|Queen's Channel. ore Reading .... s Ke Richmond vs «489 reek, Idaho o 
Pose UU 1I3 Queens Co. ... Es Reading, Pa. .. 5I C2| Richmond ....... 614 |Rockfor o 
pies d 15e la Gucenal: Gardens. '6C1 | Beeonquie ‘arch 18 BS Richmond LIDDSBFÁ Rockford, Til 
Privitza aoe ..o 0E7 Q eensland dur AE 5D4 Reconquista a Ke Rictimond e * v.e. 1643 Rock Island, I LOB 
Progreso EA J4|Queenstown ......8B6 Pecos. R., N. MU 2 D e los 6B3|Rock Island, 1l, 3 
pere ER c d EE and sed 
rosresso, N. M. 1 f ar a ee e af, WOM.” Ri ee ES 
Purse NM. 18D4 XE PORT. mong, na. SE pene ve 
ome .. : retard ...... 13 esert, W ichmond, I Rockland, .. -1812 
DID ies ce eet ss 12B5|Queretaro .. . 13B4 yo., R nd. B5|R Que. ..15F2 
Prossnitz 177211 B4 uesada ies. tog Redfield, S. D. 18D2 bus d EL Rockies? Ter +1708 
rovi eeo ee setae ed] X PP... ake, idge, ia ockwood ...... 
Providence |... ..10D2 guetta teo... EES Se, 1TD2 pas s OE j Pilih ND. 16C3 
rovidence, k ....:6L3 Iberon ...... 10A AB "is Ridgway idis 2 (Rockport, T. secere 18E2 
T I. 15H4 3ullimane ^ Red Riv 8D1 Rid nomi ce R ex. ... 1706 
EE 2 deko|Quilimane m a SIE Red River “of the N 644 Ri agar, alo». ° «18D ocksprings, Tex., 
pu 1862 SS, pe . ; “10 10D8 Red Rock, Minn, oe ewer * oe E: ...... SE Rocks Springs, Moe 
Prus: e, La, 17D5/ 0. Pel «eere ed R., Okla, ... Rifaina. ........ 11E3|Rockv 
GE Se ors le QE F2 Quinehaha, ee Red Oak, |] s en Riga Se Ue Uu Rockwood, alo. Aun 
ruzhany ...... ,.|Red Sea........ O EC ocky M 
eet d A Mb | Quiney, Cal. EEG dd o ees or Risen Aon 1s 4'Kocky Mi - «160 
Pubnico Harbor .1 Lá Qui cy, Mo. ....1(D4|Re Sea... ....04F3 S Rima. Szombat.. Sek" 1 Rocky Mts,, Wyo. : 
E 1353 Quito mon EI Ee SE i S nos i "18D2 
10 A DS E ES be r : se ` og e ene 
Puebla ee i3p4 Ba GO TT T TBS ee — E: iin T re E Rodr: ML 
nob! c...e.. IIR l Doe T So 9b] Regensburg ` na ° nca eem adr Bregen E 
Pueblo AA ur Racepond At E E NS eas dd Ringgold’ iA e BU A > orbe Mex. TES 
ueblo, Colo, ...17B: dn win a 16 ngkjobing .... cebuek Bay...» 
Pueblo, pole: .. TBs E Wis. ... SUE Reggio di Calabria. 3 A Ri jo Bueno Ae :1061 Roganna eat ' se» DBB 
Puente-Genil .. TORS Radnor PO 9G4 ggio di Calabria, . . [Rio Charto uode Rogers, Ark, ....17D¢ 
purs Bailiquiri Eris! Radom ENEE Sie Regina, 4 Assin. En irn ae 1 Hogue CT, KIK 
iquiri adomssl ....... e fe » 
pene Buen ane i777 DN ER Stiler a ut wi d DE E 
e Banos ago, kan, ..... egusa MAS | qnan! 18D Rolla, Mo, -.... 12k 
‘Puerto de Pn n ne Ragusa aot bates 1704 Reichenbach aes E Rio del Altar, Lex, n Holle, Mo, — E 
a ec .o.o ele $ see e a . 
Puerto CSC adre 13k3 Haheita Mod otk 2 SOT Hove ::i6B4 Elo p Ee s ES Rolling Fork, Miss, Ge 
e ec ee ee e z.s... 16B4|Riò de la Plata... 
grandest. BN RADONO Asse nutes 138 Reims 110003 9A4 Rio de la Piata. 354 ORA enin. A 
Puerto de Santa -13E3|Rainy Lake. Ox 5J3 Reims ——— JOE io Grarde do Sul. Romaba aca en 
Maria .......- 10p3| Rainy R.. Mi nt. 17D2|Reindeer, Alaska 1 ES Rio G 7D6 ROS Cape...641 
da padel ...1343 Rakiura mn, .17D2 Reindeer GË, 1802 Rio ds Mes, 13B« Rome Hai Rt 148 
Puente Kateen rr ccc pometa possi o Grande wd Em 
ri i ri hay LAN decus ne Y ar reto uL SB pr QM RO E" í N 
Euro Princesa, E ÄIS d EE GLA per en, N. Y. ...15F3|Rio Grand Tabs Home TEE jika 
EE SNE oC Ralick Chain... ET Renfrew Jo., ol seo De Rio Grande mort HE Rom disse : 1684 
Puerto Toco D. 136: tum i TTE EU Ren "15E2|R ogrande, Tex, .1 h omilly o ....... 10D5 
Puerto Vica ol ros oleae DEL ias Ario: E Bamney ur 1603 
Pul . S. ...,1B7 > nah, Colo. ...18E: nnes ee enee ee 3 Riom..... EST Romney, W. Vas 6C3 
Pulaski 252. 1105 Rambervillers e Oreo ido 1013 Rio. Negro R... Miel omniku Şarta.. b 
Pullman, Wash. : Ce Ram lead ....:.1I6D3|R eVo eseese 1843 bn COs sa deus SDE omorantin .....10 
pullman, Wash. «1952 Hlormus......3d4 Rensburg ` Resear ¡DS Ronda iz: - ¿1006 
| una. e. ORO ore gege AL 1644 Bio “Janeiro... 3C2 Rondablé ` WIEN 
Ponzsrabat Weeds eva 2J1n . Canada, 18E2 pu lican R., Neb., pon sni de ilis qndeau, Ont. dr 9 
| Pun o ....13B4 ampart City, Al ippleton, No Y. “3 aqdhouse, I. .. vi 
gasar Harbor 1 , aska, Republic, W 1783 Rising 15F3 Ro ..17D4 
| Punta EDT NI: Rangeley ll Re een im SE „15B GE R... EE 
i Punta Co asit 16k; |Rangeley, Me. . eri Resthen. b Co eus ioo E Sé Id 2s 3 6 oguefort .. UE 
| Punto SR a -16B5 Ring nidis de 1 ee -11D1 ü-kiu or Lu-chu Is., [Rosario YO, eet 18b2 
i unx ° B ere ansi] = A LL ELE . WI EE (Es 
porce V. LL a, a cn Rea LIIS El Orisa 1 0 E 
UN E en E cis be ds Nee rn Rivadavia... -18B1 Roscommon `... .:17C2 
Pustozersk . ..1C3| Raquette DS D 1 B3|H eutlingen EVE: "d B du Lievre ..1 Si Koscomr. on, Mich... 
Putnam, ken 3K1|. , KS Reval sik US 9 erede L. I.. EI H4 1 TERM 
Putumayo R. » -15H4 Rarotonga eee ..5J4 nude ba » ...ose e River Than peeo 1 ae eben, Ta. Ch de 
bg are songs Ap Bbelaeodas 1 s. PER ET yo 
Pio, Cie 3G2 2| Rasgrad Er "4 A4 Rheinsberg CRAS 9F2 Euer Magdalena, Bi Roseb 17B3 
Pyramid Harbor, NA pare bunk er m. Bheyd E iM. Cal. TU Bir er pee eee en ee ee x geebud. Mont .14 42 
E nonne S a 1210 Rastenburg 1:7: E fthinelander o. 27 Ge E GE, Ore. 286 
Pyrenees ... ....12R5|Ratack Chain..... Ze Rhine P 18 1] RBiy e ota e Miss, 7D5 
ee ee is Rathlin I ain.....5Gl|Rhine alatinate. 364 B Riverside, ORE !d8B4 geen bere c...e Hd A 
E ies LEE Ratibor .. s Ut B Rhine nues de Riverside, Dish des s Boshi ci oo DES 
e Fee BA Ratisbon erresto REN) Rhinelander, 1 1044 Riverside, W Wyo. “1743 Hosseau, Minn. ` : äs 
Quanah, Tex. . 0G3|Raton, NM ...1 9F4 er, Wis., Biver St. e, Wyo. 1802, senu, Minn. ..1762 
.... 1706] Raton, N. M. mr Rhode Island 1752]. E Lawrence, pls s, Wyo. — i8n2 
AO 8E3|Rhode Island .. pe Ee Rives ...... sci Report EE . DES 
Rivesaltes ieee HR 8 OSS, Wyo, p co... 16 1 
ay | DS tostock Y NS . DN 


(a 
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Rostof .......... 3H3|Saghalien I....... 1€3|San Jose Buenavista, ` gr, Hug 15H2]S 
Itoswell, N. M. ..17B5|Sag Harbor ..... 16D2 14B2 St. Hd eg Caux: ocs 
soswell, N. M. dE Sag Harbor, L. I. Io San Jose, Cal ..18A3 1952 St. Vincent...... óuT 
| Hofenburg so arsi IOH3 Saginaw Bee? 16B2|Sah Jose, Mex. . den St. Ignece ...... 16B1|St, Vincent, Cape.3D4 
| henburg ...... 9164 Saginaw Bay, Mich, E &n Jvan......... GEES St. lenace, Mich. 1542|st. Vincent, Gape.ol6 
Itottenmann ..... 9G5 15B3 an Juan ........ Imier ....... 10F6|St. Vincent, Cape. AT 
Rotterdam ...... ES Sagihaw City, Mich ` [Sari Juan ....... ¡6Db gt Indian, Que. ..15F2|St. Vincente ..... C1 
Rotterdam ...... an Juan Bautista.7B4|St. James I». ....1614 St. Vincent, Minn. 
Rotumah ......... RE Sagáa eere 8B7|San Juan, Cal. ..18B4 SE James, Mich. 18 A2 e 
Rouen ........ "¡10C5|Saguache, Colo. .18D3|San Juan, Utah .18D3|St. Jean ........ 16Cl|St. Yrieix ...... 1067 
OUEN AN 3£3|Saguade Tanamo 13F8|Sän Julien ......13B2/St. Jean, Port Joli, Sta. Cruz os oases 74 
Rouge R., Que. ..15G1 Sagua la Grande .13C2|8an Lucar de Bar .. Que., 1BI1|Staà. Cruz de la 
Rouleau, Assin. ..17B1 Saguenay M 16B támeda ...... 10A3|8t. John ........ 5kE2| Sierra ......... 1C4 | 
Itcumania .... .:2D4 SE en 1081 San Lucas, Cal. .18AS8|St. Jobn......... 6F'lSta. Ines I....... TBS | 
Rou selaere ..... i as Sharm ios MU. nn Luis uarie pa B. dona : Ne 19 Sta. Maria ...... iM | 
ovigo ......... ra Deser àn Luis . .13E . John I. sc... 3|Sta. Marta ....;. (Bl | 
Rovingo ........ 11E2 Saharanpur T"! 2J6|San Luis Potosi ..6H5|St. John I. ..... 16DO|Ste. Henedin $^ D 
i Roxburgh ....... SPA SES aa 2M7|San Luis Potosi .183B4|St. John R. .....16C1 MENFE Queer 
Roy alo Isle, Ont. ATER EMT ig 9h eu MATE San Marcial, N. Mena St St. e WE R., Me. E te. Hine ... cen) 
tuapehu ...... (79/92 oc ane t. Johns ....... te. Julienne, Que., 
baea HANE ...AF€ Saincaize NEMPE 10D6|San Marcos, Tex. 17C6 H Johns.........1 R3 x “1562 
Rubbank Ss cases 9G3|8. Agostino....... 5G2|San Matheus ..... 1F3 ze Johns ....... 6M3|Ste. Rosalie ..... 16B1 
Huby Hill, Nev. .Í8B3|3. Atlantic Ocean. 4AB|San Miguel ..... 7618 t. Johns, Ariz. .18D4|Ste. Rose, Que. ..15G2 
ub Lake, Nev. .15C2|S. Benito ....... 130C5|San Miguel, Cal. .18A3 St Johnsbury ...16D2|Baintes Bielland ed 
Ruby A ash. .. e 1 S8. Bernardino Chan. s San Miguel, N. M., ad St. Johnsbury, V t. ion gair WSU A a 
udkjobing ..... 2|. f altü 2.669 es TC 
Rudolstadt AA 9E3|S. Cayetano ... -J3B2 San Migucl, N. M., St. Johns, N. D. .:7C2|Sajama ......... 704 
Huflec ......... 10C6|8. Cruz I. ....... 14E ]SE3|St. Johrs, Mich. d5B3lSaka ............ 4F5 
Rugby, N.D. ... E 3 EEN ee dë de Pedo -i deser ¡83 Bb 2 hn E Que. See Sakala ......... ! Sa l 
Rugenwalde ..... :9H1|5. Cristo Sg a edro ...... .Joseph ...... Sakhalin I, ..... li 
Ruivdes ........ 1981/3. Eufemia 1108 an Pedro, Cal. .18B4|St. Joseph ........ GJ2|Bakholin ......... 2R3 
Rik 2 SD9|S. Felipe .......; an Bomag ...... 1EA|St. Joseph, Anz. 18D4|Sakótra I........ 2G7 
] tal, Francisco ....1343|8an Rosa Peak ..14F1|St. Joseph I., 0.1t,15B: [Salado .......... C5 
ans Kan Ge Dr S. Giovanni .... E Sah Saba, Tex. . -14C St. Joseph La .6J2 Buda dit uon 153 
Rulin Jc., N. D. LES S. Isidro .: .. 13B3 ERA Sabastian.....3D3|St. Joseph, Mo. .17D4| Salamanca ...10C2 
Rum d Et SC3|S. Jeronymo ..... 1D4 [San Sabastian ...10D1/St. Joseph, Ont, -17E1| Salamanca, N. Y. E 
Rumania .........3G3 B gene Medeae es 48% a aly ador: Pe 2 BE i arene d 2 a Salany RPM Ee 
relS. Jose ......... an Salvador ....*DD|St. La vrence I....6. IN OS l 
Rumbek aont. "1018018. Jose del Cabo. qa San Sebastian ...10BB|St. Lawrence R. ..6L3|Salawatti ..... 187 
Rungwa ......e- 4F6|9. Juan ........ 1343/St. ide tn St. Lawrence R., Salayer I, ....... 1287 
Running Water, S. D. |$. Jüarico Strait 14B2/St. Albans . eb , Que., 15F2|Salde ..........- 4A 
' "i168 $ Luis M 1858 SL Albans Head. E St. Leonards, N. Bn Salem .......o.... JK 
mp e, GL, Maria ..:... .18A9fot. Amand .,.... 1000 J1|s RCM pev) 
Pore E E 1 Be S. Martin de Pro- -.. gt Amarin ..... 10F6/St. Lin ......... 16B1 Ses ONSE SS rd 
M. vendals ......10E1|St. Ambrosio .....7BO|St. Lo .......... 10B5 m. V . .1518 
Igushyille, Neb. B 8. Mateo 10D2|St. Anne 1601[$t. Louis a Mos. 117 3704 
usse an. e NZALUDY «ee oo oe 4 « AÑO e. . ¿Yo ageseseg a em, 0. e... .. (1 
Russellville, Ark; 17D4|3. Yiguel , 13B4|St. Anne Bay ....16D E GUIS! i4 Sac ees A4/Salom, N. J. ....15F6 
us EOM 3H2 a, Negril Pt. ...13D4/St. Anne des Monts, ` St. Louis......... J4|Salem, Ore. ..18AZ2 
ussia ......... .9L3|8. Quintin ...... 13 6C1/St. Louis.......... 113| Salem, S. D ..1703 
S. Remo ........ 11B3}St. Ann's Bay ...13E4|St. Louis, M 17D4 i LE 
Eh KEEN erch 3. kamon EE 1342 Sr Antonio ...... Zb St Sin IR H Game Ge HE 
HEC AE 8. Roque ....... 14DÍi|St. Augustine ....0L4|St. Lucia ........ TDI Sali ITA 
Russian Empire. 128113" Rosalia... 13A3/St. Augustine ...16P5|St. Luis TC8 Salate il AER 
oann Turkestan E s 3 Esivador mod : Tai St. Augustine Cape, Sing St Magnus Bay . Bn] Samak E BD 
Seth cae . Salvador ...-. “OISE. Malo ....... 1OA5/Salina ......... 1343 
E PER one Stefano ...... 11E8/3t. Bride's Bay../8D6 dr Marcellin ...10E7 Salna Colo. ....18D3 
ML UE 1113 2 ue em 1201 St. Catharines, Ont, s 8t. PU : à o ..16B5 alina Cruz .....13B4 
Y S. Uist ..... > 1C 
Ka e Gs ; SB s; Sa n Angelo T 17B5 SL Catharines FER, Ü artine, Que. “1509 Selina, K pun E i 6% 

Ñ E 2|9a nseimo, D aries ..... t. Marc......... 1 16Db . 
Beie" JE 1843 St. Charles, Mo. -ITD4 St. Mary (00000. Spr Sees de Cosmo 1808 | 
Ruthven, Cal 48B San Antioco, I. E E Christopher.. .6GT|St. Mary ....... 16B3 Salisbury PAS AKT 
Rutland’ E e l à SF e EE Lie st Clair, Lake, Vilis ES Marys. W. Va. 1905 PUE ta 8É6 

; ; 3ISt. das..... 
Hutlind ........ 1681 3 n Antonio Bay 14A3 St Clair, Mich. .15C3|St. M ichael avi .10FT7 Siet? : SE 
Rutland ........16D2 2. Antonio, C..6K5 Claude 10£8|s Si. Michael Alaska, Sallal "Prairie; Wash E 
polang, Vt. ee jan Antonio, ‘Cape, q 3t Clatrevite O. AEN 18C2|«: 3llisaw, I. T. Mia : 
JÈ were reece cece » óu , Minn, ; h E : 
DOR Rp de eus dk Sah Antonio de los St. Croix Is...... 6F7 Se Eo mcer Que. i ABT almon EE Idaho (BCL 
Sales ios 1058 g panos tonio oe SE Davidis HAS: Er St. Nazaire .....10B6|Salmone, Cape. .11L7 
Saarbrucken ` s e a Se ud x. M 4833 |: St, De Me n 3 ore e St. Nicholas Banks, | Salmon R., Idaho, | 
an Ántonio, eewill I....... lla, -|Salmon V., Ariz. .18C4 
Saarburg .......- 18D4|St. Denis .......10D5|St- Nichalas...... 6D7 Wis ^7 
Sadz ss Ree d e ipe a AE San Antonio, Tex., Bt. Die ...52 v. 10r 5 Be Pirols terrene 106 Salon NEUE 
abana ..... 304 17c6 Eloi ........ 10D6 gt. OE m 10D4/ gait Creek, Colo. 18E3 
| Sabancny ZEE 1 iden rdo, Cal ..18A3|8t. . Etienne...... 3E3 Er UEN eege JO DÉI Salt Creek, Colo., 
abanilla ....... enicia, Cal. 18A2|St. Etienne ..... 10D7 Bc Bale sarees 10B8 
| Sabinas, Mex NES San Bernardino, Cak,..|St. Felicite ..... 1601/9t. Paul ......... 6J3|galt Lake City....6/13 
Sabinal. N. M. ..18D4 18B4|Bt. Felix ........ 7145|9t. Paul Is. ..... 16E1/ gait Lake City, Utah, | | 
Sabine Cape, Alaska, |San Bernardino Chan., |St: Flour ....... op Bt. Paul, Mann. D2 RA R 180 | 
18C1 JiB2 gt. Florent... t. Paul, Neb. ..7iO8|ga]t R., Ariz, ...1804 
| Sabine Pass, Tex. 17D5|gan Blas ....... F Bt eter, Minn. 17D3 
| 1292 t. Francis, Kan. ited Salt River Pt. ...16D4 
EAM R., Tex. ..17D3/San Cristobal ....13B2 S e etersburg. ....1 DälS 
n a t. Francois Pale Saltillo - suma abia 6H5 
aple Ee E san Ee ES s » Que., t Petersburg.” "EHE Salton, Cal 18B4 | 
MER an Diego ...... t. rancois du Lic E e AA A. 
ablia WC 3K1|San Diego, Cal. ..18B Que., änt Petersburg ..j6B2 Salvador CIRO | 
jun. Minn. ..17D3|San Diego, Tex. 1706 St. Gabriel ..16B1 St. Peters, Mo. ..17D4|gaivador 1805 
Schan .......... ToS San Elizario, Tex., — EL CN DS Bt. Pierre........ 6GT|SiWwin R. ...... 12D4 
.Sackett's Harbor .16C2 1745 Aa ada 10G6|3t. Polten ....... d Salzburg ....-.---2F3 
'Saeó- Za de 1681 San Felipe .......7B E George, N. B..19K2|3t. Quen 2 AA Salzburg .......- 9F5 
| Sacramento PME 4|San Fernando . ...10a3 . George's Chan..8C6|St. Quentin .....10D5 Salzburg .. WK 
i qu Ger "1845 jan d n Francisco. E at George's caan: gos EN enn ORE Sálzwede ........9E2 
| amen Francisco ....8F4|St. George's Chan.5E2|9. Remo ....... 
CHE Hari Francisco ...7E4 E co Utah, 1868 8 t. Sulpice ...... 1006 Si t DE 
Sacred Heart, L Ti Sah Frarcisco ...10Cb Genix .... E7|[St. Thon.as....... ¿SEIS Samarkand ...... 2H5 
1105 Sdn Francisco, Cal., t. Gerome, Que. Bas at Thomas ..,.. 16B2[g 
EC )4|Samarovsk ....... 2H2 
Sacred, Okla. ined TE 1843|8t. Germain - t. Thomas, Ariz, 18C3 Samoa Is. 14E2 
iud 1364 an Jacinto, Nev. 1802 St Gemam des... (en Thomas EE SENTI: 
Bin Jeronimo. ..13B4) Fosses .:.... 10D6 D4|Samothrace E 
.2 8 3án: Jose.... .6K7 St. Gilles-sur-Vie.10A6 St. Thomas I. .  Aete Samuels, Tex. ...1755 
; Aur San Jose ........ *E4|St. Girons ...... 1008|St. Thomas Is. .:16D4/Samarang 1.......5il 
dán Jose ........ 18B3|St. Hilda ........SB3|Sti Thomas, Ont..15C3|Bamarang I........bI2 


sede KE Er iN wie 4BZ|San Jose ........ TB2ist. Hubert ....... 9B31St. Tropez ...... loF8iSamboarga ....... OU) 
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Samoa or Sao Francisco.....7C3|Schweirrurt ..... .9E3)Shakan, Alaska ..18F3)Siberia ......... .3M2 
Navigator I......513|Sao Leopoldo ....7D5|Schwerin ........ 9E2|Shakopee, Minn. 17D38|Sibsagar ......... 2L6 
Samar oir 114C2|Sao Paulo........ 7E5S|Sciacca ........ 11E6|Bhaktolik, Alaska 18C2|Sibuatanejo .....13B4 
Samara ......... 3K2|Saone R. ....... 10E6 Scilly Is. haa ed 8C7|Shamokin ....... 16C2|Sibuko Bay .....14B3 
Sambor .......... 9L4|Saoni Is ......... 6E7|Selkirk ......... SE4|Shangnai ........ 1B4|Sibuyan Is, ..... 14B2 
Samarang . -12C7| Sappington, Mont., a, Utah ...13C3¡Shanghai ........ 205|Sicily .......... 11E6 
Samarinda ..... -.12D7 18C1 Scotia, Ont. ....15D2 Shanghai ....... 12E5|Sicily ............ 3F4 
Samar I. ....... 12E5|Sapporo ........ 12G2|Scotlaud ......... 1N3|Shanning_. . -2M6|Sideros, Cape ...11L7 
Sampit ......... 12D'7|Sapporo ......... 2Rá|Scotland ........ SE3|Shannon R ...... 8B5|[Sidnaw ......... 16A1 
Sambolpur .......2K6|Sapulpa, I. T. .l704|Scotland .........3DZ|Shaoking ....... 12D4|Sidnaw. Mich, ...17E2 
Sama ......o.... 13F3|Sarabat R. ..... “1115 Scotlar.d, S. D. .17C3|Sharbot Lake, Ont.. Sidney, Neb. ....17B3 
Samoa Is......... 1F6|Sarafeud ......... 2B4|Scott City, Kan. .17B4 15F2 Sidney, NED ...18E2 
E de MM Ec SE EE LH Se BEEN 103 Shirk pur i .0A4 Sidney, N e ber mex ZU 
anborn, Ia. . 7 aragossa ....... ranton ....... aron Springs., Kan., |Si ney, O. ...... 
Sanborn, N.D. ir Saran Anne I. perDI an Colo: ni Bn iecit M 5 Sidon grat er T D 
anchez ......... ET7|Sarajevo .......... i ranton, Miss. . arpsville, Pa. .10 iegnitz ......... 5 
Sancti Spiritus Ero Sarajevo ....... E Scranton. Pole. À BES Shashi e 1209 Siena iD AD 
anda ........-- E S Lak wall cranton a : asta ....... KA 1eTO .......... 
Sandakan .......12D6 Sarangani DE ""19E6|Scribner, Neb. ...17C3|Shattuck, Okla. ..17C4|Sierra Blanca, Tex., 
Sandakan Bay ...14A3[Sarangani Is. ....14C3|Scutari ......... 11H4|Shawnectown ...16A3 17A5 
Sand Beach .....160B2|Saransk .......... 3J2| Scutari ........ 11M4|Shawneetown, Ill. Sierra Blanca, Tex., 
Sand Creek, N. D., Sarapul ......... 3K2|Scutari .......... 3G3 iTE4 . 18D4 
I 17B2 Saratoga Springs, y Sea of Azof...... 3H3 Sheaville, Ore. E Sierra Leone ec... o. 4A5 
Sanders, Ariz. ...18D3 15G3|Sea of Galilee....2C5 Sheboygan .. .18A2|Sierra Madre ...13A3 
Sandford ....... 160J|garasoio ........16B5|Sea of Okhotsk....2R3|Sheboygan, Wi is. .1713|Sierra Mojada ...13B3 
Sandringham .. UU Saratof .......... 2F3 Seahorse Bank "“1449|Shechem ........ 2Bt |Sierra Mojada, Mex. 
Sd. ss d uk NANCY 1206 Sea Th Lis Light, Ne ICH Sheffield ENS ‘SES Sierra Morena ape 
e e ooo ooo a PEO è . * 9 » * » * e eege 
Sands In West Sarayacu ` 185 KEE a Sheffield ....... igAd|Sterra Nevada Mts.6G4 
andusky ....... Sardinia ......... 4Cl|Searcy, Ark, ....17D4|Sheffield ........ ETTE ENON ee 
Sandusky, O. ....19C4 Sardinià ........ i1C4 Searight ........1644|Sheffield, Ala, ..-17E5|Sifton Jc., Man. 17B1 
Sandwich, Ont. ..15C2 Sardinia ......... 3E3|Scattle .......... 6G3 Sheffield. Jc., Pa. J5E4|Sigburg ......... 10F4 
Sandy Hook, N. J. "IO Barno M ott dee E Seattle, Wash. . -1841 Shi Pa . DAE Si note Alin Mts. dri 
e hob arreguimines . ebeneco ....... -NAU ...... IER, e EE e 
Sanford ........ 16B5|Sartene ...... .11C4 Sechuria NE tae 743|Shekka .......... 4r4|Silam .......... 14A3 
Sanford, Mont. ..17A2 Saskatchew "an R.. 17A1|Sccorro .......... 6L7| Shelburne ... .16C1|Silbain Springs., Ark.. 
E SA MEE ROC eue EE. 
Sangir, ......... DBI atayrop] os $W4lSedan .......... ib Eg Shelby J; Mont! 18C1 Silesia ..........9H3 
Sanglei ro E, 14D1 al... SDi Sedano ........10C1|Sheldon, la. . .17C€3|Silistria ........ 11L2 
Saugus 18B4 Pete CDM DE 9K4 Sedhio UA SI OMM 4 A4| Shelton, Wash. ..18A] Silkeborg ....... .10G1 
Sarawak - dis uL 2N8|Sauk Center, Minn.,  |Sedro, Wash. ...18A1|Shemba ......... 4FT7|Sillen .......... .9J4 
ene NE Aum M 1702 Segovia Reeg 10C2 Bhenango bare A SCH Silver Bow, Mont. ‘801 
Sanilac Center, Mich és SAUE Rapids, Minn, 18D2 Beare Sikoro.... BE dl i 1905 Silver City, Idaho, Be 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., Balen «(seres BiSeguam I........ 6B7| Sheridan, a our LAE iver City, N. M. 
' 1883 Sault. p Cochon. Gt Segura .........10D2 Sheridan, W $9 'sDp2 r y, T 
e ET Sault Ste. Marie, Seimerli ........11K4/gnenaen wi “1743 |Silver City, N 18B3 
gene Ee na Mich., 15B1| Seine R. ....... 10C5 SHERE e 2o e Silver ity, E ev. 168 
Santa Ana JE Sault Ste, Marie, Ont. Se ey ages SET Sheridan Lake, Cod Silver Peak, Nev, 18B3 
e + elen TE . 
E, eg e RBA ES Homme t idR E 
Santa Barbara, Cal, — |3aunders 3 TG8 Sela IOIO 21137|Sherwood, Tex. . .17B5|Simcoe, Ont. ....15D3 
DENN 18B4 Sauz, Tex. ......17C8 Selkirk .........Skd Shetland Is Is dbi Simcoe Lake, Ont., 54 
Santa STE de S Savaii danes ec SE Man. . UN Shibetu Meee 12C2|Simera 1255 
¿[Savall .......... A A O EE, one 
DO otto eee Savannah sass.. 1J4|Selma ..:....... 1624 ER LCS EET Ee EE 235 
Santa Clara "1802 Savannah a ee 6LA Selma rc ...oo..o.a 16C2 Shidz ka a. .12F3 mon e Que., o 
Santa Clara, eu 18 is Savannah ...... 16B1 Semendria e... li 112/5 Shi RT Cees 2021 8i N. D. 17B2 
Santa Clara R. ..13D3/Svannah R. ....l6B4|Semipalatinsk ... o 234 Shi ADSE nt a SHG Sm ttt omg 
Santa CIL "$rEo|Savannala Mar .13D4|Semipalatinsk ....2K3 Shika ZI, ica SE digi" 
Santa Cruz ......,7CS|S2vanna, Mo. ...17D3iSemipolatisk .....3M2 Shikoku 11111107: 2P5|Sinaloa ... 12... 13B4 
do Ge avenay ........ emirara Los E epee om rier ee 
cant Crus pj Eu Savigliano ...... 11B2|Bemio ........... 4E5 Sone ao EC M nau d c. bs 
Santa Fe &H4 Savona ......... 11C2|Senatolia, Miss. .17E5 Shippenaty 1 "Pa 1584 Sin SE males EY 
Santa Fe .... : "706 A CE isi nd xix ed ead wa 308 Shibbigan .. a. 16D1 Singan coo ooo. METE 
Santa Fe .......13B3/32V05, Mont. .... engal s.m... Shiraz ........- 3K4|Singan Fu ......12C3 
> Saxony .......... 9E2|¡Sendianen ....... mA i e, tU aes OSA malc m NEN ` 
santa fe MESE Jee o DES Seneca os. TS MED pU HE. 
Santa Perd 18E Sayanskii Mis. ; 2B Seneca, Kan. ....1 04 Shoemaker, N. M., > Singkap L. ....- 1207 
Santa Lucia Tex., Saybrook, L. I. ..15H4 Seneca, S o 17B4 Singke AOS "12B6 
17B5 aod Kan. ..... 17C4 scat er arp erae 4A Shoemaker, N, M., Sining .......... 21,5 
Mari .TD3|S83Te ....o...... 16C2|Seney, Mich. ... :1782 SiSi-nine rt 
gana MI ye bg B Scallaway 8 F1|Seney 1641 8h0] 18ES EH ning podeis per 
anta Maria. ....14B3 reer es tases A ee ae ao olapur ......... iniscola ....... 1 
Santa Maura ds e .1115 SE (es As Sonora neler -12B0 8 Shoshone, Idaho . 18C2 Sinoe ........... .4B5 
Ee 18B4|Scatell .......... SE4|Senjen .......... 3F1 Shoshopg. e T Bub RA. NUR T. "TBI 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 18A3 Schaffhausen ....10F6|Seeraun ........ 4D2 Shreveport o: "634 Sioux City EE 6J3 
Santa Rosa. N. M., Schaffhausen .....9D5/Sens ........... 10D5 Shreveport, La ie "17D5 Sioux Cit la dre 1768 
` b NE NEIE Sg ceo sie aa e A 12E3 Shrewsbury .....8E5|Sicux Falls... ....6F4 
Santa Rosa, N. M... Schenectady "2. 16D2 Serakhs A E E des Pee a Be 
Santa Teresa ....13C2|Schemectady, N. Y., [Seres ........... Hg ee eeben 8. D., ER 
Santander ...... 10C1 1563 Serranos ZEE us Shumla ........ l1L3|Sir Daria R....... 3L3 
Santarem ........ 3D4 Seen T H fa ervia .......... 1112 Shumla, Tex. ....17B6|Sir R............ .2M6 
SE e EE 9H2Servla «eee 2D4|Shusha '.........-- 3J4|Sir Hardy ....... 5E2 
Santee R. ....... E bees fGen e 3G3/ Shuster .......... 2F5|Sisteron ........ 10E7 
Santerem ........ 7D3 Stee 18 ....... 9D1 Serwati .......... 5B2|Shweinitz ....... 9F3|Sistova ........ 11K3 
Santiago ......... 137 a DEER SEI Setnba .......... 3D4|Siak ........... 12B6| Sitka ............ GEZ 
SE e di Az eeh RE SC See — ET Siam Ae EE 1145 Sitka, Alaska .... 1502 
e e o9% on... B AI) MINISIVULVLIOUGNMALL ess 0 UNEM TSM Ewe ttt t1! lam eseeeeee ee ee W. Ss Sege ee ep sé ée dn 
Santiago ........ 7D4|Schluchtern ...... 9E3|Severac ......... 10D7|Siam ............ 2M7 Sheverak |t ee 3E2 
Santiago ....... 10A1/Schmalkalden ....9E3|Severn_.. nos SEO0|Siam Gulf ...... 1265 Skaguay, Alaska .18F3 
Santiago de Cuba.GL5|Schonberg ....... 9H4|Sevier R., Utah .18C3lSiana ........... 3|Skalitz ......... .9H4 
Santiago de Cuba 13F3|Schoneck ........ 9H1|Bevier L., Utah ..18C3|Siang-tan ....... igs Skardo .......... 235 
Santiago de Cuba 13F4|Schouten 1. .....12F7|Seville ......... 1043 Siangtan ........ 2M6i¡Skerisora ........11J1 
Santiago del Estero, ¡Schreiber ....... 16Al|Seville .......... 3D4|Siangyang ....... 2M5|Skiddaw ........ 8k4 
1 chrimm ........ 9H2|Seward, Neb. . "es Siargao I, ...... 12bE6|Skidmo:e, Tex. ..17C6 
Santiago de Los `  |Schubin ......... 9J2 Seymour, Ia. -17D3|Siba I. ......... 14B2|Skierniwice ...... 9K3 | 
Catalleros ......6%7|Schwandorf ...... 9F4|Seymour, Tex. . ID Sibanicu ....... 13E3|Skofde .......... 3F2 
Santo Domingo...6E7 ¡Schwaz ead wee as 9F5|Shabatz "AlH2|ibera .......-... 1B2|Skowhegan ..... 16C1 


Santos.. .......- TESISchweidnitz ...... 9H3|Shageluk, “Alaska Le Siberia ......... 12D1|Skowhegan, Me. ..1512 





MAP INDEX.—Continued. 























































Somerset, Pa, .. ..15D4 Springfield, O. ..15B5|Stratford, Ont. ..15C3|Susanville, Cal. ..18A2 Tampico ......... 
Somerville, N. J. .15G4 Spring Hope -16C3|Straubling ....... Bs 

Sondershausen ...9E3 Springvale. t Utah, 18C2|Streator ........ 16A2|Sussex .......... 8F'6| Tanaga | rra 
Songe ........... 4F6|Spurn Head...... 8G5|Streator, Ill. ....17E3|Sussex, Wyo. ....17A3 
Sonora ......... 13A3|Sredue Kolymsk ..282|Stribling ..... ..16A5|Sussex, M Yos ...18D2 TTananarivo viuis 
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Skuleni ......... 11L1|South Bend .....16A2)Staples, Minn. ..17D2|Stuttgard, Ark. geg Do Bweden ...... ...2A2 
Skutari ........ ..AE4|South Bend, Ind. 17E3 Starbuck, Idaho .18Bl|Stuttgart ........ 3lSweden .......... 3F1 
BKyé. iie nn S8C3|South Bend, Wash., Starbuck I..... ...DJ2|Stuttgart ........ Spa Sweden ....... UW 
Skyras ...... .11K5 18A1|Stargao ........ .l4C2|Stuttgart ....... 10G5|Switz .. ....... .9E3 


Slatina ....... ..liK2|South Boston ...16C3 Stargard ..... ...IG2|Styria .......... 11F1|Switzerland ..... 9D5 


Somerset ........ 8E6|Springfield, Mass..15G3 Strassburg ..... .10G5|Susa ........... 10F7iTampa Bay .....16B5 
Somerset, Neb. ..17B3|Springfield, Mo. .l7D4|Stratford ....... 16B2|Susanville, Cal. .18A3 Tampico ....... ii 


Susquehanna R. ..15F5 Tamsui faa Six de Va ‘eae 
Tanaha, Alaska +1802 


Sonora, Tex, ....17B5|Srinagar ......... 2J5|Stribling, Tenn, .17E4|Sutherland ..... .8D2|Tanega AER 12F3 
Sonson ......... TB2|Sryetensk ........ 203|Sto. Dormit Col...6L6|Suttoll ......... 16C3¡Tanganyika ...... 4E6 
Soo Je, sce ene 16AllStade ........... 9D2|Stolp ces ves ava 9H1 Sutton .........16D3|Tangier ....... SC 
Sorau ...... .....9G3|Stafford ......... SES Stolpmunde ee OHl|Suwalki ......... 9L] ITangier ....... ..4B2 
Sorbas ......... 10C3|Stagas .......... 1115|Stromness ...... .8E2|Suwaroff Is. ..... 513 ¡Tangla Mts..... ..2K5 
Bote elek ves 10B7|Stage, Wyo. .....18C2|Strong Farmington, Svansteim ....... 3G1 |Tanna ETE m 5F3 
Sorel osa 16B1|[Staladsh ........ 1113 Me., 15I2|Svendborg ....... 9El|Tanow .......... 9L3 
Sovel, Que. ..... 15G2|Standish, Mich. ..15B2|Strong I....... ..DFl|Svendborg ...... 10H1:Tantalam I....... 2M8 
SOFIA loeo hes 10C1|Stanley ........ 16A1|Stroud. N. D, ...17B2|Swabia ..... .....9E4 Tantalam I. ....12B6 
Soroksar ......... 9J5|Stanley ......... 1DS|Stroudsburg, Pa., 15F4|Swabia .......... 9E4 Tanturah ..... ...2A45 
SOTOL .ciex 94 5D1|Stanley, N. D. ..17B2|Strumnitza .....11J4|3wakopmund ..... 4D8'Tavaijos R. .....7D3 
Soudan .......... 1ND|Stanley, N. D. ..18EljBtryetens ...... .12D1|Swallow ......... 5H2 Tara .......... -49M2 
Sonderburg ..... 10G2|Stanley, Ont. ...17E2¡Stuart ...... . ...16C3|Swan Lake, Idaho.18C2 Taranto jee le . 313 
Scufriere ........ 6G7|Stanovoi Mts. .282|Stuart, Neb. ....17C3|Swan R. ........ DAD Taranto ........ 11G4 


Sourdeval ......-10B5|Stanovio Mts. ...12F1 Stung Treng ... eco Swan R., sion .17D2' Taranto: Gulf of. SE 


Soure ..... ^... 10A2|Stanatead, CE .15H2 PORTER Falls, Ont., |Swansea ......... 8D6|Tarascon ..... ool 
Souris ...... .16D1|Stanton, Mich. 15 A3| 15Db1|Swanton, Vt. ..16H2/Tarascon ..... ..10E8 
Sovth America. . oe .1K60 St tanton, ex. eee 17B5 eoeeoe .4106A2 Swatow ..........». .2N6, Tarawa 60... .€. PEO (O .5G1 


South Australia....5C4 Stanwix, Áriz. ..18C4 Srurgi t Oreck... BBS weden ..........1083 Tarazona .......10C1 


Slaughter, La, ... 17 D5|South Cape ...... 5D6|Starimajdan .....11G2|Su ............ .12D3|Switzerland .....11C1 
Slavonia ........11G2|South Caroline ..16B4|Start Pt, ...... ..SEG|Suakin ......... -2E6|Switzerland .....10F6 
Slecan City, Can., South China Sea..2N7|Staten I. ....... .(C8|Suakin ........... 4F4|Sydney ........ we LD 
18B1|South Dakota .. DES State of E, Africa.4F7|Sual ........... 14B1|Sydney .......... z 
Sligo ........ . . .8B4|South Dakota ...18E2|Staunton ....... 15C3|Subig ........... 2N7|[Bydney .......... 5H2 
Sligo B ......... 8B4|South Georgia ... LA ES Stavanger ........ 3E2|Suchau ...........2L5|Sydney ......... 16E: 
Sliven .... ..l1L3|South Georgia.....1L8|Stavikvihpak, Alaska, |Su-chau .......... 1A3 Ry keston, N.D. .17C2 
Slobodsia ....... 11L2|South German ...16C5 18C2|Su-chau ........ 12C4 Sylacauga wee 18A4 
Sloca, Can. ..... 18Bl|South Haven ....16A2|Stavropol ........ 3J33|Su-chau ........ 12D3|Syra .......... .11K6 
Soten ios 10E3|South Haven, Mich., Steele, N. D. ....17C2|Su-ehow ........ 12B3|Syracuse ......... 5L» 
Sluin .......... 11F2 17k3 Steelville, Mo. ..17D4|SuckR ......... 8Bb|Syracuse ......,.11F'6 
Sly ne Head ..... 8A5|South I.......... lES|Stellaarton ...... 16Di|Sudbury, Ont. ..15D1\Syracuse ........16C2 ` 
Smet, Mont. ....18C1{South I. ......... 5F6|Stendal ........ -9E2|Sucre ........... 7C4|Syracuse, Kan. .17B4 
Smethport, Pa. ..15E4|South Park, Colo., Stenitza ........ 1113|Sucre .......... ..1K6|Syracuse, N. Y. ..15F3 
Smith Cente:, Kan., 1744 Stephenville, Tex., SUPZ. quer Pact cosa 4F2|Syracuse, Utah ..18C2 
17C4|Southamvoton .....3D2 17C5|Suez ............ 1P4|Syr Daria ........2H4 
Smith Sound...... 6Ll|Southampton . .10B4 Sterling ......... 8D3|Suftolk .......... 8G5|Syrian Desert.....2E5 
Smithville, Tex. diee Southampton ....8F6|Sterling, Colo. ..17BJ|Suichau ......... 2M6|Szanto ........ ..JK4 
Smoky Hill R., Ean ao o as I....6K1 Sterling, Cecio. ..18E2|Sula Sea......... 2N8|Szasz Regen ....11K1] 
4 |Southampton, Ont., Sterling, Kan. ..17C4|Sullivan ........ 16A3|Szathmar ...... ..9L5 
Smolensk ........ "Zë 15C2|Sterling, N. D. ..17B2|Sullivan ........ 16A4|8z. Endre ....... .9J 
Smyrna ... .2D5|Southern Sporades, Sterlitamak ......3K2|Sullivan, Ala. ...17E5 Szered .......... 9H4 
Smyma [27112,8384 11L6|Sternberg .......9H4|Sullivan, Ind. ...17E4|Szegedin ...... .11H1 
Smyrna ......... 11L5 rita Point, 16Dó|Stettin .......... 3¥F2] Sulphur Springs, entes ......... 1111 
Kayma ......... 1603|Spa ............. 9C3|Stettin .......... 9G2 h, 18C3|8Sz. Marton ....... 934 
Smyrna Gulf . «1115 Spada, Cape ....11J7¡Steubenville ....16B2|Sulu ............. 2N8|Szolnok ........ . 11I1 
fnake R. . ...., 33/[Spain ..... EN 1N3|Steubenville, O. ..15C4 Sin Archipelago 14B3 Tabaiiat .........4C4 
Snake R., Idaho 1802 Spain ........... 3D4|Stevenson ...... .l6A4|Sulu I. 5B1| Tabatinga ..... HCH 
ae due Na ea 5bF6|Spain ............ 4B2|Stevens Point, Wis. ^ e ld o E Taber, Idaho ... ¿18C2 
CCK. O 9B2|Spain .......... 10B8 17D3|Sulu Is........... 208|Tabor .......... HO 
Suohomish, Wash., Spain 6 Ve 10C2|Steyr ........... 9G4|8ulu Sea ........ 14A3|Tabriz ...........2F5 
18A1 Spalato .. .11G3|Stillmore ....... 16B4|SuluSea ....... 12D6|Tabriz ........ ...3J4 
Snoussi ......... 4K5/Spandau_......... 9F2|Stillwater, Minn. 17D2|Sulze ............ 9F1|Taclobau ...... .12E 
Snyder, Tex. . IPS Spanish. Fork, Utah Stinking R., Wyo., Sumas, Wash. ...18A1 (Tacoma, Wash. . :18A1 
So. America. ..6L7 18C2 18D2|Sumatra ......... 145' Tacna .......... TB4 
Soata ........... "B2 Spanish Territory..4A3|Stirling ...... ...SE3|Sumatra ........ .2L8 Tacna, Ariz. ....18C4 
Soba Gane ....... 4ET|Spanish Town..... 6C7|Stites, Idaho ....18B1|Sumatra ........ 12B6|Tadmur ......... 3H4 
Society I......... 5J3|Spanish Town . dek Stockholm ..... . .2C$| Sumba I. Bends ai 12E7|Tafalla ........ 10D1 
Socorre ......... 6Há|Sparta .........11J6|Stockholm ...... ..SF2|Sumba Tagal oros 12C7 
Socorro ......... TB2|Spartarburg ....1634|9tockholm ........103 Sandalwood I..543|Tag zh E ey 2K5 
Socorro, N. M. ..18D4|Sparta, Wis, ....17D3|Stockport ..... ..SE5|Sumbawa ........ DA? Tas Bbaget eos 4C: 
Socotra ......... 4H4 Spartivento .....lliC5|Stockton ..... .8F4|Sumbawa I. ....12D7 Tagus || D 10A2 
Soderhamn .......3F1|Spartivento Cape 11F6|Stockton, Cal. ..18A3|Sumburgh Hd ....8F2 Tahiti ......... ..5J3 
Boest 2 e xe 9D3 soe ille ....14E3 Stockton, Kan, ..17C4 Summit, Mont. ..18C1 Tahlequah, I. T. 17D4 
Sofala ...... ... 4F8/Speiden .......... 5G2|Stonehaven ......8E3 Summit, Nev. ...18B3 Tahoe Lake, Cal, 1843 
Bofla ces reete 3G3 Spencer SE .16B3|Stonington, Conn.15H4 DHT O 16C4 Ces VEER 206 
ns VENE Melon 4El|Spencer, Gulf.....5C5|Stony Brook, Minn., Sumy 2136») s 3H2;Taimo ........... 44 
Bhs State od . .llJ3|Spencer, la, ....17C3 17D2 Sunbright Sa aue Vend ‘Paamyr Perinsula..1A1 
Brunei EE 3El Spey R ......... 8E3|Stony Tunguska...2L2|Bunbury, Pa, ....15F4|Tainan ......... 12E4 
A ias 2G6|Spezia .......... S Stouffville, Ont., 15D2|Sunda Is......... 1A6|Taitai ......... .14A2 
Sohngen ........ 9C3|Sphakia ........ 11K7|Storm, Ia. ..... .17C3|Sunda Is. .. .12D7 Tai-vuan ....... 12D3 
Soignes .......... 9AS3|Spigi ........... 11J4|[Stomoway .......SC2|Sundance, Wyo. .17B3 Taiwan .......... 206 
Soissons ......... 9A4 Sbires e SATUS 9D4 Stoughton Mass. 15H3|Sundar ce, Wyo, H8D2 Taiyuen ......... 2N5 
Soisscns ....... 10D5|Spitzbergen ...... 2D1|Str. of Malacca. ..2L8| Sunda Strait ....12C7¡Tajibeh ..........2C5 
Sokal cesó 9M3|Spitzbergen ...... 101 Strait of Georgia, Sunderland ...... 3D2|Takow ........ .12D4 
ECRDnA Sea ae 11)3|¡Spofford, Tex. ...17B6 Can., 18A1|Sunderland ...... 8F4|Taku ......... ..12D3 
Sokolka ......... 9L2|Spoksne ......... 6G3|Strait of Gibraltar.1N5|Sungari ........ 12G2/Taku ........ oe o2N5 
Sokolo .......... 4B4|Spokane, Wash. .18Bl|Straits of Florida.6K5|Sungaria ....... 12A1|Talavera de la 
Bokoto .......... 1N5| Spoleto ........ 11E3|Straits of Mackinac, Sunneberg ....... 9E3| Reina ....... 10B2 
Sckoto ........... 4C4 Spree Be, xs 9G2 ] 16B1|Sunnys:de, Nev. .18C3|Talca ......... e HBD 
Solam ........... 2B5|Spring Brook, N. D.,  |Straits Settlements, Superior Jc., Wis., Tal uses .....2M6 
Solborsip_....... 1131 {B 2C6 17D2!Ta-l-fu ........ 12C4 
Soledad, N. M, ..17A5|Springdale, MA. Straits Settlements2M9|Superior. Lake ..17E2 Tallahessee .....16B4 
Solikamsk ....... 3K2 18B1|Stralsund ........ 9F1|Superior, Lake, Ont., ¡TaMulah Falls ...16B4 
Solmona ........ 11F3|Springer, N. M. .1744|Stralsund ...... .9F2 15A1¡Taloban ...... . .14B2 
Solomon Is....... 1D6|Springer, N. M. .18D3|Strangford Lake . .8D4 Superior, Wis. ..17D2/Taltal ........ 4 B5 
Solomon Is........5E2 Springfield nu 16B2|Strathclair, Man,, Surabaya MT .12D*'Taluer Is. ...... 12E6 
Solothurn ....... 10F6|Springfield ..... 16D2 17Cl|Surakarta ...... 12D7 Tama.Iowa ....17D3 
Soltau ......... T Springfield .......6J4|Strasburg ....... 16C3|Surgut ........... 2]9/Tamana ...... ...5G1 
Solway Firth . EL Springfield ......6K4|Strasburg ..... . .9J2[Surgut .......... 3M1|Tamaulipas .....13B4 
Somall ......... 1PO|Springfield, Colo, 17B4|Strass ........ ..llF1|Surigao ......... 14C3¡Tammerfors .....3G1 
Somali .......... "OFT Springfield, Colo, 18E3|Strassburg ......3E3 SUHERO Strait ...14C2¡Tampa ......... 16B5 
Somerset ....... 16B3|Springheld, Ill. ..17E4|Strassburg .....,.9C4|Surrey ........... 8F6: "Tampa OP E 6K5 


A A A II A aa O DO y E; 
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MAP INDEX.—Continued. 








Tarbes .........10C€8|Terre Haute, Ind., Timbo ........ ..¢F4)Tortola I. (Br.) ..16D3| Troy, O. . Gen .15B4 
Tarbes ..... ....10D1 17E4|Timbuktu ........4Bd|lertosa ...... ..10D2|Truckee, Cal, ...18A3 
Tarboro +........ 16C3 Terrell, Tex, .«.«17C5|Timbuktu ........1N6/Tortosa .......... 3E3|Trudeau ........16A1 
arifa v.v esee 10B3| Territorio .. ;.13B4 EE E 4C3|Tortósa, Cape...10D2|Trudeau, Ont. ...17E 
+ Tarim R.:....... .2.«K4|fersheez ..... e. e .BKA4 Dor ........... 5B3 Tortuga, Cal. ...18C4/Trujillo ..... PON d 
Tarnow ....... 9K4|Teruel ......... 10D2 Timor I. (Dutch), ; Tory Í EE 8B4 Trujillo See 10B2 
Tarnow ......... 9K3|Teruel ...... .....3D3 127 Totana ......... 10D3|Truro ........ ..16D1 
Tarquinia ...... 11D3¡Tesanj ......... 11G2 Timor Laut...... ,OC2|Toul ........... 10K5 Teele MEA | 
Tarragona ...... 10D1 Teschen SEEN 9J4|Timorlaut Is, ...12F7|Toulon .......... 11B3|Tsangpo ........ 19B 
Tarrasa ........ 10D1¡Tessaua .......... 4C4|Timór.Sea........5B3|Toulon ......... lOES|Tsarevitsa, Bay....3K3 
Tartar .........» 1133 Tetling, Alaska .18E2|Tinaka Pt. ..... 14C3|Toulon .......... 3E3|Tschaupring .... ES 
Tartary Gulf ....12G2|Texarkana, Tex. :17D5 Tinos sn 11K86|Toúlouse ....... 10C8|Tschot-tag ...... 1242 
Tarvis ......... 11K1|Texas .......... 18D4|Tintah, Minn. .. Vice Toulouse ....... 10D] EE eg fouzane.4G8 
Tas EEN Neie ess 2j2| Texas Hill, Ariz. 1804 Tin-tellust ..... e. .404|Toulouse ........ 3E3|Tsimova ........ 1136 
Tascosa, Tex. ...17B4|Texhoma, Okla. .17B4 'Tionesta, Pa. ....15D4/Tourane ......... 2M"|Tsin ........... 12C3 
Tasman ......... 5E2|Texico, N. M. ...l7Bó|Tipperary ....... 8Bb|Tourmente Cap ..16B1|Tsi-nan ........ 12D3 
Tasmania ........ 1C8|Texico, N. M. ...18E4|Tiràna ......... 11H4!Tournal ......... 9AS|Tsing-tau .......12E8 
Tasmania ....... 5D6/Texlin, Tex, .....17B4|Tiraspol ......... 3H8/|Tóúrnai ........ 10D4|Tsin-ling Mts. .-..12C3 
TAU: esas enna pews 14D2|Thames R. ......10C4|Tiree ............8C8 TOURS. x49 arre 10C8/Tsitsihan ........ 2 
Taudeni ......... 4B3|Thames R. ....... 8G6|Tirgochil ........ 11J2|Tours ........... 3D3|Tsitsikar ........12E2 
Tau Is. . .14D2| Thanet I. ....... 8G6|Tirnova ........ 11K3|Towanda ........ 16C2|Tsugaru ........ 12G2 
Taunton, R. I. ..15H4/Tharsis ......... 10A3|Tirol ............7C3/Towanda, Pa. .15F4|Tsung-ngan .....12D4 
Taus oie 9F4|Thatch Cay_.... o Tirvia A m Tower, Minn. ...17D2|Tuanaka ..........914 
Tavara ......... iOBl|fhe Aire Mts....8E8|Tishit ........... B4|Towner, N; D. ...17B2/Tubas ........... 2BQ 
Tavares ........ 1685 The Dalles, Ore. d8AÍ Tiskomirgo, I. É. 1306 Townshend Bay .16D1|Tubual .......... 534 
Tav or Dad d pa. Pe 2L Thedford, Neb. ..17B3|Tittmoning ...... 9F4|Towson, Md. ....15F5|Tuckahoe, N. J. .15G5 
Taàvoy ......... .12B5,'The Everglades ..16B5|Titusville .......16Bó|Toyahv ale, Tex. ..17B5 Tucker, I. T. ....17C5 
Tawas City, Mich., The Great Wall .12C3|Tiumen ..... ..:288 Toyama ......... 2P5 | Tuckerton ...... 16D3 
15B2|The Hague ...... 9A2|Tiumen .......... 3L2|Toyonak, Alssko 18D2|Tuckertown, N. J. 1505 
Tawi Tawi....... 1256 The Hague....... 3E2|Tiururt ......... 4A3|Trabing, Wyo. ...i7A3|Tucuman ..... d 
Tay Lake ......-. .8D3|Theies R. ....... 1112|Toa R. ..... ....13F3|Trabing, Wyo. ...18D2|fucopia ........- "BF 
Taylor, N. D. .1132|The Minch ....... 8D2|Tobago I, ..... Cl Tracadie ........ 16D1|Tucson ........ .6G4 
Taylor, Tex. .....17C5/The Minch....... 3D2|Tobago I ........ 6G7|Tracy, Cal. ..... 1843 Tudela ......... 10D8 
Taylorsville .....160323|The Mullet ...... 8A4|Tobolsk ......... 2H3|Tracy I........... 5G2|Tudela ......... 10D1 
Tay A 8E3| Theresa, W yo. ..17A3|Tobolsk ......... 3M2|Tracy, Minn. .17C3|Tukuyama ...... 12G2 
Taytao Pen....... 1B'|Theresa, Wy .18D2|Tobolsk ....... .. cane Trading Post, Alaska, |Tula ........... 14D3 
Tayzerbo ......... 4D3| Thereza Christina. .TE3| Toboso ......... : 18C2|fula ............3H2 
Tazewell ....... 105S Therezina ....... 7E3|Tocantins River.. TES Tralee «ceo ees SB5|Tulare, Cal. .....18B3 
Tchtehak ....... 11I3|The Sound ...... 16D3|To Cromarty ..... D Transbaikalia ...12D1 Tulare Lake, Cal. 18B3 
Veardale, Utah . 1808 Thetford ........ SGO|Todtnau ........ Hu anscaspian Prov. 2d Tulchea ........ 11M2 
Tebbes .......... 4 The Wash ....... 8GB|Toft ............. 3K4 ‘ransvaul ........ 4E8 Tulin. ........... 9G4 
Teo napa "onem (ez Thian Shan. .2K4|Togiac, Alaska ` ¡118€ 5|Transylvania ....11Kf|Tullahoma ...... 1643 
Tecolot, N. M. ..17A5 Thibodeaux, La. .iTD6é Tobamy Lake.....3M2|Trapani ........ 11E5|Tullamore .......8€8 
Tecolutla ....:..13B4' ¡Thief River falls, kay ASA 9K4|Trásimeno Lake..11D3|Tulle............ 18C7 
Tees R .......... SEA Minn., ica Toke au or Union I Trask eso venias 3G1|Tullear ......... 4G8 
Tegucigalpa ..... 6K6 Thielt .......... 613|Traverse City ....16A2/Tumun Bay .....14F1 
Tehama, Cal. ... 4|Vhiers ........ Je Tokio 12G3 Traverse City, Mich., Tung-chuan .... vu 
Teheran .......- 3|Thionville ....... 9B4 | Tokro Lena, E3|. 1753 RS chan ng - .12D3 
Teheran ........ (452 Thira, or Santorin, |. lTokyo ........... RS! Trav erse Is. .7Gs|Tungfing L...... .2MB 
Teheran ..........1Q£ molde $3.05 io0B2 Travnik '1*1182 Tungting-hu ....12D4 
Tehran `... ..SK4 Thistle, Utah ....18C3 Toledo 15 20 16B27 Sb pee "9Há|Lungumk ......12D2 
Tehuantepec Na $76 Thiviers _ Ate 1001 Toledo m oer. Ke er IAS i183 Tunis evans RR 
E Thomasville ....16Bd|m ca. ont RDI Imn ien Ae 7C ee rt WE See 
Tekamah, Neb. .-17C3|Thomson ...:... 16B4 Toledo, d'en A DIDI tunis 220... i BET 
Tekoa, Wash. ...18Bi Thorn ........... 932 Toledo: Ore. UI 18A senton. NJ. '15G4llunis oe. eee ee ees 1N4 
Tekuchin ....... 11L2 Thouars ........ 10B6| Tolland, Conn. ..15H4 Menton: Tenn. .ITE4|Iunis R.......... 3E4 
Telegraph M Cd 18G5|  housand Is., nter id Tclometa ..... 42 cbe Sie We 9H4 TUR OC a 15F4 
rentschim ...... unnel City, Wis, —— 
Teller Station, , Alaska, Three Rivers ....16A2 olen ertt n 1001 Treport EE 10C4 y 1 
I2|Three Rivers . A6BI Toluca U qu Tre Pine, Cal, 1 (ed Tupelo, Miss. 17EB 
| Telluride, Colo, be Three Rivers, Que., - Tombizbee Ro el "e Tuo brick zal, ofo Turan ...... ....1205 
Telok Betong ....12C7 15H Eombigbee R Alla T Ge geg zen ... 934 paran as 2LA 
Telokipil .. ue 12D6 O D 304 SS i7E6 eren ` ee C4|Turgai ...... Ss SE 
agamang Lake, under Bay, Mich., | | . | .— ,. oa ¿ 1 EN E E 
e 16D1 7-22  Tán2| Tombstone, Ariz. 18D4 revino, Wis. ...1TD8 Furia 0070. ud 
Temassinin ...... 4C8|Thuringia ........ 9E3|Tomini Gulf...... 5B2 Eer? TP Ei. Turin ..... jop 
Tembleque m eo... 1002 Thurston e" 99 16B3 Toms E R., N. J. ..15G5 S Hb "Ar A -iTB4 Turkestan e S ue € vo 3L4 
Temecula, Cal. . .18B4 Thurston, Tex. e .17B5 Tcmsk <.....o..o 2K3 T une, an. .. Tnrkest an ... > PET ..1R3 
Temesvar ....... 1112/Thurzovka ........9J4|Tomsk .......... 8N2|Triest ........ UdüEg2Iwkey .......... 25 
Temini Gulf.....12E7 Tia Juana ...... 13A2¡Tonalo ......... 13C5|Trieste ......... i115 Turkey .........- 3G3 
Temissà ......... 4D3|Tia Juana, Cal. .18B4|Tonawanda, 'N. Y.15E3 TUB T OlTurkey ....... 1P4 
Tempio eco cto .11C4 Tiber R. LADA P .11E4 Tone, Cal. roo... 18A8 T X AMO RC Per oy SCH 5| Lurkey in Asia. .11M5 
Temple, Tex. ...17C5 Tiberias ....... . -2C5 Tongaland ....... 4F8 Tm uL LEE i8Bl Turnau ........ 963 
Tempord, N. M. .18D4|Tibet .......... 12B3|Tonga or ring Cow . H Turner's Hole d -16D6 
- Teng-chau ...... 12E3|Tibet 22. 2ko) Friendly I...... 5H3 Tring c.. Que. .. Turnhout .......- 9p 
Tengri-nor ...... 12B3 Tibet ...... SEN IRS Tongatabu .......5H4|Trinidad ........ Ed Turnny At Ew 
Tennessee ...... 16A3|Tibneh .......... 2C6| Tongue R., Mont., anna ad Kaes 702| Turnu Severin ...11J2 
Tennessee ....... 17E4|Tibnin ........... d e 17A2 imd eseese "dé Turon, Kan. ....17C4 
Tennessee R. ....16A3|Tiburan ......... 6D7|Tongue R., Mont, - ¡Trinidad beinahe GHA Turtle Lake, Wis.. - 
Tennessee R. ....6K4|Ticonderoga ....16D2 18D1 Trini ad, oo 17B4 17D2 
Tennessee R., Tenn.,  |Ticonderoga, N. Y., Tonkin .......... 2M6 And oa: WI Turtukai RES 11L2 
- MEA 15G3|Ten-kin .... 12C4|Trinid ad, Colo "ITC5|Aury-assu ........TES 
Tennile ........ 16B4|Tiensin .......... 2N5 Tonkin Gulf .....12C4 Trinity R., Tex. A Cb|Tuscaloosa ..... 116A4 
Ten Thousand Is. 16B5|Tientsin ........ 12D3|Tonneins ....... 10C7 Trinity, Tex iu 4D2 Tuscaloosa, Ala. .17E6 
Teplitz ........ 11F1/Tientsin ......... 1B4|Tonnerre ....... Sie poli ee nd ad AO4 Tuscany ........ 11D: 
Tephtz sees 9G3|Tierra del Fuego. .TC8| Tonning ........ 9D1|iripol ...... “*3136| Tuscarora, "Nev. . .18B2 
Tepungan ....... 14El|Tierra Del Fuego..1K8 Tooele, tah 4 MNT oe Së Fuscon, Ariz. ....18C4 
Teramo ........ 11E3|Tiffin, O. ..... fie EE AAT ah d CM Rod p1 |Tuscumbia ..... 6A4 
Tergnier ........ 10D5 ¡Tiflis ............ 333 Topeka MASON 534 Tron Jem ....... 1r Tuscumbia, Ala, .17E5 
Terim feck seve oe 2F7T|Tiflis ins 2F4|Topeka, Kan. .17C4 | Trop Cone I Tuticorn ..... 2.248 
Terkama ......... 4E4|Tifton ......... 16B4|'Torbert, Tex, ....17B5 Tropic o G ancer. 1 id Tutuila ....... ..14D2 
Tenn in TUM A ar Tiger eie Pa Torgau EK I Troppau of Capricorn ns Tutuila MEME M De 
ermini merese. ignish ........ š ! orneà .......... ROMERO es i utuila Is, .....14 
Termo. Cal. .....18A2|Tigris R......... 2Fb Toronto .......- 1662 rout Cr., Ont. EU adu m wr ME LAGE 
Termoli ........ 11F8|Tigris R.......... 3J4| Toronto ......... 6L3|Trout Lake .....10Bl|mutur I. 222 2220, 5B] 
Ternate vss e 5B1|Tikchit, Alaska ..18C2|Toronto. Ont. . ii Dà Trout Lake, Mich., {BRI ae ARES 10A1 
Temi .........- --11E3/Tikura, Idaho ...]8C2 Torrance. N. M. 18EA SRiltyer `... .3H2 
Terrace, Utah ...18C2| Tila Peak ...... 14B1|Torreblanca .... -10D Trouville erar s 1005 Two Harbors, Minn., 
Terralba ....... 11C5¡Tilburg .......... 9B3|Torrens Lake...... DOBITIOY ........... 16A4|: 17D2 
Terranova ...... s Tilburg ........ 10E4|Torres I........ a 5 ES Troy ASAS Bee 16D2|Tyen-Shan .....12A2 
Terranova ........39ES|Tilsit .......... .OK?|Torres Strait ... i Pied ius ....«DAS foler, Tex. 225 17C5 
Terrazas, Mex. .18D5 Tilsonburg, Ont. “15D3 Torres Strait .. rte dis ea aate 10E5|Tyne R .........8E4 
Terrazas. Mex. +:18D4 Timan .........> 3K1|Torrijos ........ Troy N Yi .....15G3|Tfre .............2B4 


Terre Haute ....16A3]Timbo ........... 4A4|Tórtola I. ...... 16D Troy, N. H. ..... 15H3¡Tyrnau ..........9H4 
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Tyrol 2. xt 9ES|Uruapan SEH Varna aceras .3G3¡Vigan ....... ..ANT[|Waidhofen ...... 
rol qv .J1iEkllUrp ............ 2S4|Vasa ..........-. 3ul|Vigan .......... "12%5|W pigoie a Ee SÉ 
TONO lessees 16C2|Ciuguay ......... 1K7/Vasiliko ........ 1l1L3|Vigan .......... ldBi|Wailua ......... 1443 
Tyrone ........., 84) Uruguay ........ TDG Vaslui .......... lilLi|Vigo ...:...... .10A1|Wailuku ........1412 
Tyrone, Pa. ..... l5E4|Uruguay R. .....7D6]/Vasquez, N. M. .17A4|Vijaru ......... 13F3|Waimea ........ 14D2 
heinian Sea. Pd Urumiah Lake.....3J4 Vassar ......... 16B2|Vikomin ........ 9M1|Waitzen ......... 935 

rrhenian Sea..11D4|Urumtsi ......... lBü3|Vassar, Mich. ...15B8| Vilagos ........ .1111|Wake I.......... 1D5 | 

Maritzin ........ .943 Urumtsi ...... M “OK Vasto ........ VlB3 Vilkovski .... ... .SLl|Wakeerey, Ran. .1704 
ADU (hice owes: 3NZ2|Usan-ada ........ 3K4/Vati I............ 5Fy| Villa Bella ......704 Wakefield, Maan 15H3 
beda 35e £x 10C2 Usch Netze ......9H2|Vatia .......... 14D3|Villacidro ...... 11C5|Wakefield, N. H .1513 
DO ar 2MT|Ushitze ........ 11H3|Vatia Is. ........14D3|Villa Creek, Colo., Walachia ...... ,11K2 
Übsa Eo ARENA ..2L3|Ushuia .......... TCs|Vatoa ........... 5H; 18D3]Walata ....... . «453 
bsa nor ...... .12B1|Uskeft ..... .4Aa|Vaudreuil ....... 16B1) Villa Grove, Colo., Walchen .........955 
Ubu Tengis, Lake. SES|Usk-up ........ : "1114 VuUVAO A 5Hs 17Ai|Waideck ......... 9D3 
cayle River ....7B3 Uskup be us .....3G 58] Veeders, Ind. ....17E3|Villa Hayes......71:5} Waldo, Kan. .17C4 
ceda ..... oe. 1062] C epenakol Seine ..331 Veedersburg ....16A2|Villalon ........ loBilWaldoboro, Me. ..1513 
Udine ........... 3EF3JUst, Llich ....... 3Kl|Veglia .......... liF2|Vilamil ........13C2|Waldsee ..... S 905 
Udine .... .1l1E1]Ust Maisk........ 2P3| Velasco, Tex. .17C6| Villa Nova .......:D3|Waldshut ........ 9.5 
Gdskoi ...... . «+. .1C3/Ust. Sisolsk ......3Ki Veleg-Rubio ... 10C3 Mee de la Wales ........... 3D2 
Udskoi-Óstrog . SE Ust. Tzilma ..... ..8R1 Veliki Ustug...... 3J1| Serena ....... 10B2|Walhala ....... 16B4 
De. 2 ond rns OF4]JUst. Uchta .......8Kl|Vellach ...,..... 11kl Villanueva y Geltru, alfish Bay...... 4D8 
Lea or Wallis I..9H3|Ust, Ussa........ .3K1|Velletri .........11E4 lüEl|Walker I......... 5Ji 

Ugashik, Alaska, 18C3|Dstica ...... ...11E5|Vendome ..... ...10C6|Villa Real....... 10A1|Walla Walla, Wasb.. 
Uizhni Udinsk....2U3|Gstyansk .......- lCl|Venetia ........ liD$£jVila Rica. ......1D£ 18D. 
Uj, Szony ....... .. BS Utaüli- curs 18C3|Venezuela ........1K5|Villena ..... .10D2 Wallace, Idaho ..18B1 
KO effer slPO|UGline, Colo. ..18D3|Venezuela .......7Cz|Vilingen ........ OC4[lWallace, Kan. ..17B4 
"Ukiah, Cal. .... 1843 3|Utan, Asia ......18B2|Venice ........... SF3|Vilna ........... 9M1|Wallace, Neb. .. UTB3 
Ukiaski ..........218 Utchaniud. o ed 4v8|Venice ........ .llEL|Vilna .......... 3G2|Wallace, N. D. ..17B2 
Hassutai ...»... e A Utica ..... .16D2|Venice ........ ...lO03|Vinuisk .......... 2U0z|!Wailado ......... AHA 
leaborg . k e. o... 8 l| Utica, Kan. eee AA V enlo ecce n .10E4 V ilv estre seess 10B1 Wallula, pe ash, ..18B1 
Ullin, Utah ..... 18 ta Utica, N. x. .15G3|Ventura, Cal. ...18B4|Vimeiro ........ 1042| Walney I ....... Sic 
Ulm essee 209 DA[Dtiel ..... :10D2|Vera Cruz........ 6J6|Vinales ......... 13B2|Walpcle I........ 514 

Ulm EE ...10G5| Utrecht... .9B2|Vera Cruz ......13B4|Vivaroz ........ 1902 2|Walsenburz, Colo., 

Ulster ..........8C4 Utrecht TTT 10K3|Vecbicara ...... 11G5|Vincennes ...... 1744 
Ulyasutai ...... .1282 Utrera ser nn 10B3|Vercelli ........ 10G1 Vincinnes. Ind. d m Walsh, Can. .. Bä 
Ulzen ....... el Uvada, Utah ....18C3|Verceli ........ 11C2|Viuh ............2 2M1|Walterboro ..... 16Bi 
rear Eod . «+BMliUyalde, Tex. ....17B6|Verchers, Que. ..15G2 Vinita, I. T. ....17C4|Walton ......... 16152 
Umata Bay .....14£2/V, Illimani .....- 7C4|Ve.chne-Udinsk ..2M5|Vinton, Ia. ..... 17D.|Walton ......... 160: 
Umatilia, re. ...18B1 V. de Tolima ....7B2|Verden ....... ..9D9|Vire ..........-. 10B5 Walton, Mich. ..15à2 
Umbria ....... ALES Vadso ........... 3Gl|Verden ........ 10G3|Virgin R., Nev. ..15C3| Walton, Wyo. ...18D2 
Umea ........ Aa Vaght Haus EL .16D5|Verdigre, Neb. . 1703 Vi-ginia ........ .46C3|Wan ............ 3J4 
Umm Keis.... 2C5|Vaigach I. . .3K1|Verdun ........ 10k 5| Virginia City, Nev. W anu veles E 
Umnaki ........ ..8BT7 Vailoa ......... .14D3 Verdun ....... Wen Jop ankies ......... 4ET 
Unalaklik, Alaska, Valdanne ....... 10ES|Veria ......... 11J4| Viroqua, Wis, .17D3|Wapakoneta, O. ..J5B4 
2|lValdepenas .....10C2 Verkhue Kolymsk. 1435 Virovitica ... nies Ward Lo. ss. 6X3 
Unalaska, Alaska 18C3/Valdivia ......... 7B7|Verkhne Udinsk. «1201 Visalia, Cal. ....18B3 Wardner, Idaho ..18B1 
Unalaska 1.......6BT7]Valdosta ...... .16B4{Verkhoyansk ..... 2P2|Visay apatam .....2K'! Warendorf .......9D3 
Ungava Bay .....6M2|Valencai I. ...... 8A6/Vermillion, Neb. .1703|Visk ............ 9L4| Warendorf ..... 10G4 

(ingava ........ «BL2 Valence ........10E7|Vermiliion, Wyo. 18D2|Vista Alegre...... 7C3|Waretown, N. J., 15G5 

ngvar ..........9L4|Valencia .......10A1|Vermillion Lake, Vistula R. ...... 9K3|Wargin I. ......12F7 

Urimak I. ......0B7|Valencià ........ .3D4 Minn., 17D2|Vistula R. ....... 9J2]Wargla ..........4C2 

Union City ...... 1652 Valencia Lo...» .10D2|Vermont ........15H3|Vitas, S. D. ..... 1103 Waring, Kan. ...1104 
Union City, Tenn., Valen 7C2|Vermont ........15G9|Vitebsk ....... ..9H2| Warner Lake, Ore. 
Ed Valencia, Gulf of.10D2|Vermort ........10Bl|Vitemsk .........2N3 '18R2 
Union de Roys dër E Valenciennes .. a EE Vermont ........16D2|Viterbo ......... "11E3 Warrego R........5D4 
Union, Mo. ... falencienneg . .9A3|Vernon ..... .. 1005|Viti Levu......... o9G3|Warren ....:;.. ..16C2 
Union, Ore. .. Valentine. Neb. ..17B3|Vernon, Tex. ....17C5|Vitim R. .......12D1|Warren, Ark. ....17D5 
Union Springs . bad e, Ore. ......18B2|Verona ........ .11D2|Vitoria ........ 10C1|Warren, Minn. ..17C2 
Uniontown ......16B8 Kiné as e PPR OLVEFODA e e ri 3F3|Vitre ..........10B5 Warren, Pa. ,...15D4 
Uniontown, Pa. .15D5/|vyalla as ..13B2| Verona, Wyo. ...1743|Vfvero .........1041 Warrenton ...... 10B4 
Unionville, Mo. .17D3|valladolid ....... 3D3 verons Wyo. ..18DZ|Vizen ........... d Warroads, Minn., 
Unionville, m Bee Valladolid ...... lOBl|Veroo ...........9H1i|Vizeu ..........10A2 ' 11C2 
ited States. EEG Valladolid d .13C4 Versailles SER ..10C5|Wladikavkas ..... Kn Warsaw ......... 2D3 
ity, Ore, ... 2| Valley City, N. . D., Verviers .........9C3|Vladivostok ......1B8 Warsaw ......... 3G2 
Unkel ........ .. ie 17C2 Veslenskof S... ...SKl|Vledivostok ...... 2P4;Warsaw ......... 9K2 
Unst mono ciones Fl valley Springs, Cal. esoul .........l10E6|Vladivostok .....12F2 N. Y. LIBES 
Dolinsk ......... 18A3 Vesta, Minn, ....17C3|Vocklabruck ......9F4 Warthe R. ...... 9H? 
‘Upemivik ........ ONT Vallo servidas 10D1 Vestfjord ........ 3Fl|Vodena ......... 1114 Warwick ......... &F5 
Upola ......... .14D2| Valparaiso ...... 7B6| Vesuvius Mt, . Ip Voghera ...... ..11C2: Warwick, Tex. ..17B5 
Upoto .......... «1ES|Vuiparaiso ....... l1J7|Veynes ......... 10E7 Leier ioe esos de 4G7' Washburn, N. D. 17B2 
pper Bavaria .. OF 4 Valparaiso ..... .16A2|Viborg .......... 3Gl|Volas ........... 1135 Washburn, Tex. .17B4 
Upper Burma..... 214) Valparaiso, Ind. .17E3|Viborg ......... 10G1 Voleano Springs, Cal, !Washburn, Wis, 117D2_ 
Upper Franconis. . ous Van Buren, Ark, 17Dé|Vicana ......... 13E3 1884 Washington ....18A1 
Upper Kanab, Van Buren Me, ..15J1|Vicenza ........ 11D2|Volga ........ ...8E2 Washington ....16B3 
“hos S|Van Buren, Mo. .17D4|Vich .........-- 10E1|Volga R....... 44.948 Washington .....16C3 
Upper E Lake, |Vanceboro, N. B., 15J2| Vichy ..........10D6| Volga River...... NE. Washington ...... 1J4 
We Vancouver ....... 1H3 Vicccu-Bigorre A -10C8 Volhynia ........ ashington ....... 5J1 
Upper Lake, Cal Qaa Vancouver ....... $83 Vicksburg ........ 6J4|Volkovisk ....... OMe ashington ..... 6L4 
Upper Sandusky, O ( Varcouver I... 6F 3) Vicksburg .......6EF4|Vologda .......... 3J2| Washington C. H., 
15Ba | Vancouver, Can. GE Vicksburg, Miss. .TDB Voltri ..... NNI Oo 15C5 
Upper Tunguska. ..2L2| Vancouver I., Can. Victoria ooo .1H3| Volx c uere ee 10E8! Washington, D. CG. 
Upper Tunguska R., {841 Victoria. AP LIPS Yona, Colo; .... -11B4 15E5 
1201 | Vancouver, Wash., Victoria ...... iu Ri Voronezh ......... 3J2| Washington, la. 17D3 
UÜpsa pala osse nns UK 18Al|Victoria ......... 5D5|Vouzieres .......10Eb5| Washington Mt., Me... 
Ural Mountains.. -203 Vandalia, Ill. ...17E4|Victoria ......... .4A4| Vraknori_....... 1115 1512 
Ural Mts........ llVandalia, Mont. .18D1|Victogia ......... 4C5|Vroman, Neb. 1783 Washington, Pa. 15D4 
Ural R.......... 261 Vandalia, Mont. 1742|Vicetoria ......... 4FUu|Vyatka .......... 32 Washita R., Ark,, 
Ural Hiver...... 1PÌ|Van Diemen Strait, Victoria ......... TEOSIWa. Lese eer 17D5 
Uralsk ..... va ids 2G8 12F3|Victoria R........ 5C3|Waal R, ........ "OBS Wassy ......... 10E5 
Uralsk ........ . ..2G4| Vandreuil, Que. 1562 Victoria, Tex. .17C6|Wabash R. ..... 18A3|Waterbury ...... 16D2 

Urbana ......... 18B2|Van Etten ...... 16C2| Victoria "de las Tunas, Waco, Tex. .....17C5 Waterfall, Wyo, .18D2 

Urbana, O. ..J5B4|Van Horn, Tex. .17B5 13E3|Wadan .......... 4A3|Waterford ....... SCH 

Urbino ......... 11ES|Vanikoro .........5F3|Victoria, Wadena, Minn. rid ed Waterloo ..... ..10E4 

Ur-chu (Salwin D Van Doin eg gegen 2105 Var:couver I., eee Wadesboro ...... 6C4|Waterloo, N. Y. .153 

bB3|Vannes ....... ..10A6|Vidalia, La. . D5|Wadsworth, Nev, (Ek Waterloo, Que. .15H2 
Dres ........... 13A8|Vanua Levu....... BG3| Viedma .......... un Wagner, Mont. .,17A2| Waters Mee ....16A1 
; Ures, Mex. . 180b| Van Wert, O. .15B4|Vienna .......... 2C4 Wagner, Mont. ..18D1|Watersmeet, Mich., 

TEA ..... .......2M4lVarallo ... .11C2|Vienna .......... 4D1 Wagoner, I T. ..11C4 1772 
Urge ...........12C2 Varangerfjord ....3Hl|Vienna .......... 9H4 HI. leve us 12E7|Waters of Meron..2C4 
: Urgel ..........10Di|Vagrdar R. ..... ..iJ4|Vienna -......... 3F3 Wahoo, Neb. ... 1704 Watertown ..... 1642 
: Urfela ..... ....10CB|Varde ......... .10G1|Vienne ......... 10E7|Wahpeton, N. D. Me Watertcwn, N. Y..158E3 

| Eege 5 Vare NR 10G2|Viersen ......... 9C3|Waiahole ...... 14D2¡Watertewn, S. D. 1703 
'Uymia ......... ..2BEb|Varese ......... 11C2|Vierzon-Ville ...10D6|Waialea ........ 14D2|Watertown. Wis, ES 


rsha ......... diLl4lVama ......... 11M3/Viesti .......... 11G4|Waialua ........ 14D2! Watkins, N. Y. ..15F 
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Watsonville, Cal, 1843! Wewoka, I. T. .. gr, Winchester, W. Va., Wurzburg ..... e t York Pen........ 5D3 
Watts, Nev. .....18B2 Wexford ........ C5 15E5|Wurttem rg .. ana Yorktown, Assin, ER 
Watumba ........ 4EB Whalen, Asia . 1853 Windsor ... OBS Wurzburg .......9E4|Yorkville ....... 
Waukegan ...... 1642 Whalen, Minn. ..17Dw|Windsor ....... |. 16D1 Wye,. ene E 8E5|Youghal ..... iu 
Waukegan, Il, ..17E3 W harton, Okla. ..17C4| Windward Is. .6GT|Wyk ............ 9B3|Youngstown .....16B2 
Waukesha’ ......10A2| Wiarton, Ont. ...19C2| Windward Passage.6L5|Wymote, Neb. ...17C8 Youngstown, O. .15D4 
Waukesha, Wis. .17E3 Wharton, Pa. ...15E4| Windy Lake, nt: .15C1|Wynne, Ark. . ..11D4 Ypres ...... ....10D4 
Waukom, Okla. WC Minn, ES infield, Kan. ..17C4 Wyoming Das 18D2 Y Teka, Cal occas 18A2 
Waupaca ...... 2|Wheeling ....... 16B2! Wingate, N. M. .18D3 Wyoming ....... 17A3|Yririon .........12KE6 
Wausau, MB ... 17 E3 Wheeling Géi = ere Wingham, Ont. ..15C3 Wytheville E 16B3|Ysabel ........... E2 
Wauseon, O. .15B4 Whitby, Ónt . 15E3| Winnemucca, Nev., Xenia .......... 1l6B3!Ystad ........... 9F1 
Waverly, O. .....15B5|Whitby ......... 16C2 18B2 Xenia, 0 ron ses 15B5|Yuahit ..14A3 
Waverly, Pa. ....15F4| White Y Earth, N. D Winnipeg Lake ...0J2|Xingu R. ....... 1D3 Yuba City, Cal. .1843 
Waxahachie, Tex. 17C5 B2|Winnepeg Lake, Man. Xulla I........... 5B2lYucatan ........ 13C4 
Wayanga .....o... 454 Whitefish Bay, Oat 17C1 Xulla Is. ....... I2ET|Yutta ........... 2B8 
Way-Cross ...... 16B4 15A1|Winnepeg, Man, Me Yaguajay M CQ 13D2|Yucatan ........ 641 
Waynes ..... : - -16B4|Whitehall ...... 16D2| Winnepegosis Lake e Yaichau ......... 2MT7T|Yucatan ........ 0K5 
Waynesboro, Miss,, Whitehall, N. Y. 15G3 Man., 17C1|Yai-chau ........12C5/Yucatan Channel..8K5 
17E5|White Mountains, Winnepegosis, Min, Yakoba .......... 4D4|Yuen-san .......12E3 
Waynesburg, Pa. 15D6 N. H., 15H2 17E3|Yakutsk ......... 2N2 Yukon .......... 6E1 
Weatherford, Okla., White Nile ... .4F4|Winnepesaukee Lake, |Yakutsk ......... 202 Yukon Hills, alaska 
17C4| White Owl, S, D. "1783 N, H., 15H3 Yale, Can. ..... .18A1 18D2 
Weatherford, Tex.17C5|White Plains, N. Y., |Winnipeg Jc., Minn., |Yam Ba ay vis ed 24 14D2/Yukon R.......... 601 
Webster City, la. 17D3 15G4 17C2|Yambua ......... ikóYukon R........ .1G2 
Webstar, Mass. .15H3|White Pt. ...... 16D1}Winona, Minn, ..17D3|Yanaon .... ..2K7| Yukon R., Alaska; 18B2 
Weed, N. M. ....18D4| White Pine, Mont., Winona, Wash, ..18Bl|Yarkand ......... 2J5|Yu-in ... ..12C3 
Wehlau ......... 9K1 1801 Winschoten coo... 9C2|Yarker, Ont. ....15F2 Yuma .......... 13A2 
Qui i e EIE 12D3|White R. .......16A1|Winslow, Ariz. ..18C3 Yarmouth ...... 16Cl|Yuma, Ariz. ....18C4 
Weiden .......... 9F4|White River Je. .16bB1|Winterberg ..... i .e9F4lYarmouth ........ 3E2| Yuma, Colo. .....18E3 
Wei-hai-wei .. -1288 White River, S. D. Winterthur ...... 9D 5| Yarmouth Jc., Me. 15I3| Yuma, Colo, ....17B3 
Weihaiwei (Brit.).. 17B3|Wirton ......... 9B4lYangchsu ........ 2NÜ Yuma, Kan, ....17C4 
Weilburg ........ SC Whitesboro, Tex. 17C5|Wiscasset, Me, ...1512 Yang-chau ......12D3 Yung-chau  ..... 12D4 
Weimar ......... O9E3'White Sea....... .1P2| Wisconsin ...... .1( E3 Yangtse R........ 1154 |Yung Ping ...... 12D2 
Weir, Neb. .....17B3 White Sea........ ¿252 Wisconsin ...... 1642 Yangtze H........ 2M6|Yun-nan ..... , .12C4 
Weissenfels ......9F2'White Sea....... 5H1 Wisconsin R., Wis Yangtze R. ..... 12C3|Yun-yang .......12D3 
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The p that RUM 


DURING 1904 WILL GIVE ITS READERS FOR $1.80 


12 COMPLETE NOVELS, always new, always read- 
able, as much so as any book in your library. 


17 POEMS, grave and gay, appealing to all moods 
and minds. 


2 5 SHORT STORIES, none better the world over, 
with many bright, entertaining essays and special 
articles on interesting subjects. 


Here are the names of some of the famous authors whose work will 
provide a feast of wit and fancy in the pages of Ainslee's during 1904: 


Jeck London Mrs. Burton Harrison Harvey Sutherland 

E. F. Benson john D. Barry George Horton 
justus Miles Forman Edgar Saltus Maarten Maartens 

J. J. Bell Charles Battell Loomis Alice Duer Miller 
Gertrude Atherton Baroness Von Hutten Mrs. Reginald De Koven 
E. Nesbit Josephine Dixon Onoto Watanna 
Harold MacGrath Bliss Carman Dorothy Dix 

Richard Le Gallienne Ella Wheeler Wilcox Alan Dale 

O. Henry Edmund Vance Cooke Brand Whitlock 
Pouitney Bigelow Clinton Scollard Moliie Elliott Seawell 
Elizabeth Duer Ethel Watts Mumford E. S. Van Zile 

Guy Wetmore Carryl Robert Hichens Morgan Robertson 
Joseph C. Lincoln Gerald Stanley Lee John Oliver Hobbes 


Cover designs by such well known artists as A. B. Wenzell, Thomas 
Mitchell Pierce, Harrison Fisher, Edward Penfield and others. 


2 A 


cAINSLEE MAGAZINE CO. 


LONDON 156 Fifth Avenue, New York PARIS 
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THE ROAD OF ANTHRACITE | 


Lackawannal BEST WAY F ast and West 


| Railroad Send two cents in stamps for THE, STORY OF PHOEBE SNOW, à 
beautiful little booklet in seven colors. 


Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, New York City 
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The Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company 


General Office, IG6O Broadway, New York 


| BRANCH OFFICES 
1017 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, lll. 1015 Missouri Trust Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 
501 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 










PINTSCH SYSTEM CAR AND BUOY LIGHTING 


This Company controls in the United States and Canada the. Celebrated Pintsch System of Car 
and Buoy Lighting. It is economical. safe, efficient and approved by railway managers and the 
Lighthouse Board of the United States, and has received the highest awards for excellence at 
the World's Expositions at Moscow, Vienna, St. Petersburg, London, Berlin, Paris, Chicago, 
Atlanta and Buffalo. 120,000 cars. 5,000 locomotives and 1,700 buoys are equipped with this light. 
170 railroads in the United States, Canada and Mexico have adopted this system of lighting. 


Applied on over 20,000 cars 
CAR HEATING 


by Steam Jacket System of hot water circulation, regulating direct steam system, return and single 
train pipe systems. 130 railroads in the United States are using these systems of heating. Applied 
on over 10,000 cars. 


AUTOMATIC STEAM TRAPS STRAIGHT PORT COUPLERS 


Interboroush | 
Rapid Transit Co. pi^ Sie" 


In New York City—runs to all railroad stations, ferry landings, 
steamboat piers and through the heart of the shoppin£ districts. 
One fare—five cents—will carry you from Bronx Park to 
South Ferry on 3d Ave. line, or from I55th St. to Battery and 
South Ferry on 9th Ave. and 6th Ave. lines. Express trains 
south bound A.M., north bound P.M., 3d and 9th Ave. lines 
during rush hours. Free transfers from one division to 
another at South Ferry. 


Three cents in addition to regular five cent fare for transfer 
to all lines of the 3d Ave. surface system. 


Quickest Route to all Points 
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WHICH FURN- 
ISHES AMUSE- 
MENT TO THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY 


It Sings, 
It Plays, 
lt Laughs. 


In short, it is a whole 
show in itself. 


eus S = Enormous Volume! 


Sings Like You. 
Talks Like You. 





e 


A 1 
MACHINE 


We make a promise in plain English to give away a Talking Mlachine free, and we 
guarantee to send it absolutely free to every person who will sell only 30 of our handsome, 
fast selling Fancy Articles at 10 centseach. They are not trash, but costly goods that sell, 
having meritand value. Order thegoods to-day and we will send them by mail, When sold 
remit us $3.00 and we will forward you the Talking Machine, exactly as we agree, same day 
money is received. We send you the Talking Machine absolutely free. No other concern 
will make you as liberal an inducement as this. Our 
«inches Long--Using either Victor, Columbia, Zono= 

TALKING MACHINE, MACHINE phone or Vitaphone 7 Eid I0-inch Disk Records, 
reproduces speeches, songs and musiclikea $50.00 machine. Don't throw your money away, 
but take advantage of our generous terms. Don't Send a Cent; We Trust You. Order 
to-day, and we will send you the 30 assorted, fast-selling Articles by mail, postpaid. When 
sold, send us our money—$3. oo—and we will promptly ship you the machine complete, with 
25 points, including a Comic Song. Can be used at all entertainments and concerts, in 
any size of hall or room. It is the only practical machine of the type on the market, and is 
NOT A TOY. The base is piano finished, with concert sound box, and 14-inch metal 
Amplifying Horn. This machine is Open for Inspection at Our Offices. Write us at 
once for 30 ofour useful, fast selling Articles. We will forfeit $100 to anyone who sends 
$3.00 and can prove we do not send a Taiking Machine 
complete with 25 points, including a Comic Song. 
Attention!—As a great many people have some ready 
money on hand, they may have the privilege of sending 
us $3.00 at first, and we will forward the 30 Novelties, to- 
gether with the Talking Machine at the same time. A 
Don't miss this opportunity. | mër RECORD 

A Talking Ma n i We Poe ee 
Records Made Upon = FLAT DISCS O m 

The prominent features of this form of Talking Machine are: dar VTT 

Great volume of sound, combined with fulsess and round- ka? ` i 
ness of tone and absence of blast. We confidently assert that any- 


one who has not heard the Disc machine will be astonished at tbe 
results attained. 

The form in which the records are made: These 
records are Flat Discs measuring seven or ten inches in diameter, 
and but a fraction of an inch in thickness. The expense of shipping 
them by express or freight is very slight. and a large quantity 
may be put in an exceedingly small space. They are also practically 
eee in alicity. nud f i The Disc Talking Seven in: h 

mplicity and ense of operation: e Disc Ta even in. 
Machine is the simplest form of talking machine, and it is practically Disc Record used on the 
impossible for it to get out of order unless broken. Address plainly Talking Machine. 


SAFE JEWELRY CO. (M. J. Almanac Dept.), 


(9 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. . 
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Here is an honest ad- 
vertisement; no beat- 
ing about the bush. 





NOTARY PUBLIC Phone Ind. A 1860 
CORPORATIONS :: unset Main 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 


c Attorney at Law 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
PENSION ATTORNEY 


CORRESPONDENCE 304 New York Block 
SOLICITED Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 





VARICOSE VEINS, 
wg WEAK JOINTS, 
BE © VARICOSE ULCERS 


and 
LEG SWELLINGS 
Cured by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC | 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to me ayre of new 
elastic made by us and sen mail to 
any art of the world, and guar aran a 
ree Catalogue tells how to measure, 

gives prices, etc. Send for one. Ws are 
the largest weavers of Spes al elastic 

wore in the United State 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., ~ 
63 Market Street, Lynn, Moss. 


SCHOOL Ee 


Emblems and Badges 


USE 
The ——— 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 
DA e | 
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Sterling Silver, 50 ets. each. 
Bilver Plated, 15 cts. each. 
aperia sent direct from P gg e 
you. Write for tr pos 
beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. Every order 


UAL ATTENTION. KE aa 
UNION EMBLEM CO., A 


101 BAILROAD STREET, Sterling Silver, 50 ets. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. Biver Plated, 15 eta. 







Free Art 
Catalogue 











The Oliver Typewriter Co. Chicago. 
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NEW YORK PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


New York Division Brooklyn Division 
15 WEST 43d STREET. Tel. 4696 38th St. 200 JORALEMON STREET, Tel. 1077 Main 


Registrar, S. F. Bates Registrar, W. E. Thomas 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
Alldivisions are open to both sexes without regard toage. Alumni number over 5,000. Preparation may 
be had in any subject of high-school grade. One fee covers preparation till successful. Large staff of 
specialists. No entrance examination; students may enter at any time, Private tutors in any desired 
subject. Catalogue sent upon request. New courses added covering preparation for colleges 
and scientific schools. A new department has been added in Brooklyn, from 9 to 1 o'clock, preparing 
for college, regents, civil service and general subjects. Send for "Success in Regents’ Examinations.’ 


Special Provision for REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS 
FOR LAW, MEDICAL, DENTAL AND OTHER CERTIFICATES 


Principal Directors: Asa O. Gallup, LL-B., B.A., President 
Emil E, Camerer, A.M., LL.B. Emil E. Camerer, A.M, LL.B.,Sec. Arthur Williams, B.A., Treas. 


Telephone, 2930-31 Macison Squase 


The Gillin 
Printing Go. 


R. F. GILLIN, President 


128 W. 33d Street co 
New York At HOUSTON || | Eo 


JERSEY 


Lithography characterizes the product of the Gil- Ae STR EETS 


The highest degree of perfection in the art of 


lin Printing Company, as shown in its enormous 


output of Commercial, Amusement and Political Ni » IR 
printing. Ree , EW YORK 
The steady patronage of the most successful D Y 


managers in every line of public entertainment | 
and of the ablest experts in the field of commer- 
cial advertising confirms this claim. 
Not only in artistic quality, but also in 
rapidity of execution The Gillin stands unrivaled. 
The practical preference for The Gillin imp-int 
shown by a clientage, whose business prosperity 


is based upon a liberal use of the best printing IMPRESSIONS%.- 


attainable, is proof conclusive of the superiority 


of the work and the reliability of our methods, WIN | BLAC K AN D IN CO LOR. 
Send for estimates, YY 





The Woodlawn Gemetery 


is the most accessible cemetery of the metropolis 
by Harlem trains, trolley or carriage. Thirty min- 
utes from Grand Central Lots sold at $125 up. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet, or, by Request, a Representative Will Call. 





OFFICE, 20 EAST 23d STREET, NEW. YORK CITY. 
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ON'T buy an additional 
Press—order an AUTO. 
PLATE (it costs less) and 

get a greater output from your 
PRESENT equipment, 

A quick start and a quicker 
finish — practically ALI, your 
presses off at once. 

An added press means more 
space to be paid for, another press 
crew, more rollers to be covered, 
and more waste of ink and paper, 
AND HELPS ONLY THE 
TAIL END OF YOUR RUN— 
while an AUTOPLATE will help 
ALL, of your run without com- 
pelling you to incur any of these 
or similar additional expenses, 
Not only this, but it will decrease 
many of your present costs, 

Your lame spot is in getting 
your presses to work. Help is at 
hand. 

Having an AUTOPLATE will 
Stamp you as Modern. 

Write for particulars. 


The Campbell Co. 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President, 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
conpresseo Y EAS T 
HAS NO EQUAL 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


Joseph P. Felt & Co. 


Matrices for 











Electrotypers 


Advertising 

Syndicates ooo and. .. 

Metal Plates 

for Engravers Stereotypers 








25 Rose Street æ æ New York 


TELEPHONE, 1235 JOHN 








PRADA 


Martha RK 
Washinston 
§ Gollection 


KINDS FLOWER 
SEEDS ONLY 10c. 


Hollyhock, Ten Weeks 
Stock, Calendula, Core- 
opsis, Canna, Ageratum, 
Snapdragon, "Chinese 

imrose Sweet Alys- 
S oxglove, Gina, 

. Gaillardia, Eschscholtzia, 
Lupin, "Four o'Clock, 
Aster, Balsam,  Pansy, 
Sweet Peas Pinks, Salvia’ 
Cosmos, hlox, Candy- 
tuft, Zenia, Larkspur, 
Nasturtium, Sunfiower, 
Poppy, Dewey Victory, 
Forget-Me-Not, Verbena, 
Portulaca, Cypress Vine. 









Kegel br d 


Petunia, 
Sweet Mignonette, Marigold, Morning Glory, 


Heliotrope, 
Coxcomb. By sending us five 2c. stamps or 
10c, in silver to pay postage, etc., we will send 


you the above collection of seeds and a prem- 
ium of choice collection of bulbs, F'ree. 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO. 
Medford, Mass. 
RENE SOD SAA 


PORRA EE Ft e tt} 
t High Grade Flower Seeds 


) de ages | () C. 


Kinds, Kinds, 
16 Mom. Glory, 6 


des 
Font o dS tock, 
Eschscholtzia Marigold, 13 
Zenia, 12 Sweet Wm., 8 
Larkspur, 6 Petunia 10 
Nastuitium 10 Sw’t Alyssum 
12 paniopsis, 8 
Portulaca, 20 in 
i 





10 

Bat. Button 10 

10-W'ksStck 5 
SE Peas, 

Poppy, 18 

Candytuft, 10 


Balsam, 
Sweet Mignonette. 


All of the above sent to 
any address, post-paid, for 
10c. silver or six two-cent 
. Stamps. As a premium, and 
e introduce our seeds into 

Set deg household, we will also 


++ 


collection- of 
fine; ‘beautital bulbs, 
free, with catalogue. 


SOMERVILLE NURSERY, 
Somerville, Mass. 












90 25 Cents. 


Wil grow in they Ny 
house or out of NM 
doors. Hyacinths, IM 
Tulip, Crocus, 
Fuchsias, Oxalis, 
Td. Daftodils, 
Dewey Lily Tube- 
roses, ladiolus, 
Chinese Lily, Be- ; 
gonia, Gloxinia, Lilies of the Valley 
: —all postpaid, 25c. in stamps or 
coin, As a premium with these Bulbs we will send 
FREE a giant collection of flower seeds—over 200 
varieties, Address, 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 
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| Bureaus and Departments 


OF THE 


New York American and Journal 
System of Information Bureaus 





Service is Free. Mail Inquiries Promptly Answered 





Every Question receives the attention of an Expert 


BUREAUS 
Central Bureau, Broadway Cor, 37th Street, New York 
Harlem Bureau, 237 West 125th Street, New York 









IN BROOKLYN 
298-300 Washington Street 323-325 Fulton Street 







DEPARTMENTS 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND COTTAGES FOR RENT 
SUMMER HOTELS, BOARDING AND FARM HOUSES 
SUMMER RESORTS—WINTER RESORTS 
TRAVEL—TOURS—CRUISES—TRANSPORTATION 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND TEACHERS 
NEW YORK CITY HOTELS 
VACANCIES IN APARTMENT HOUSES 
BOARDING AND FURNISHED ROOMS 












. Don't hesitate to ask for Information in any of the above 
$ departments. If you cannot call, make your wants known to 
I the Correspondence Department of the 

New York American's Central Bureau 

E Broadway Corner 37th Street New York 










M —— € M— a a € M A € À MÀ —— €—— — — 
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UR remarkable recent | 
inventions enable us | 
to offer the public an 

intensely briliant, smoke- 
less gas at much less cost 
than city gas, better, safer, 
and cheaper than electricity, 
and cos:ing but one-fourth 
g as much as acetylene. Most 
: : 22 E SO pm. durable and least expensive 
AE Dp pu pans Kaa _ | apparatus to maintain in ef- 
AÑ neca m Re fective perpetual operation. 

et ZR P TotW \ Gives services of lighting, 


cooking, and heating, and 


tHe S : Ee SA operating pumping engines 
A SS d E | ERA OO Fullest SEET SEN 
A SE a guaran- 
ES l AN AI į teed, and easy terms. The 


very apparatus for suburban homes, institutions, etc. We construct special apparatus also 
for fuel gas for manufacturing, producing gas equivalent to city gas at 50 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. and made torespond to very large demands; also for lighting towns, etc. Cooking by gas 
rescues a person for the intolerable heat experienced with other stoves. Send for Catalogue. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. = Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


a m 








Open Air Treatment for Consumption 





aa 


Appointments strictly first class, Experienced Physicians 
ín attendance. Particulars sent upon request ~~~ 








SIT 


The White Mt. Tuberculosis Sanatorium, DJ: BAILEY, Supt 








—— ——— 


| CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICIAN? 


— Á———— 


i Ebost E dotar Yes, you can. We teach Electrical Engineering ‘at eur 
J consider We cal Engineer te home by mail at a cost within the reach of any one. PN, 


condzaiad toy Meer Cod ena Matan matter where you ive: if d Eus rend uh TTE Ene 
* NEGF Velur T Bisse whe dasna amn Bntee to teach you thoroughly. ur Institute is indorsed by 
poa > der Thomas A. Edison and others. We teach also Mechanical 
pnueruat bon je ent RR Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, Teleph- 
. "äu ony,  Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, 
Electric Motorman's Course, Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender's Course, X-Rays, Math- 
: ematics, etc., by mail. Thousands are successful and gaining better positions and salaries 
- studying at home by our correspondence systèm. Write for our Free Illustrated Book, ‘‘Can 
I Become an Electrical Engineer ?’’ 
The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 21, 240.242 West 23d 8t., New York. 








THE ART PRESERVATIVE 


In none of the arts is the advance of the beautiful 
more pronounced than in that of the art preservative 
of arts. And it i8 by a return to the past, idealizing 
the typography of the Fifteenth Century, that the high- 
est form of the beautiful has been attained. Within 
ten years the greatest changes for the better have been: 
made, From the inception of printing from movable 
types the masters who have handed down the honorable 
calling have taken pride in their work, like all true 
artists, and it is Safe to say that the time will never 


| SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 


come when the handicraft of the type-founder will be e i 

a lost art. The demand for the artistic in type. as Send model or sketch for E 
well as in the other finer fancies of the age, is grow- 88 to BROOK 7: Send for our illustrated | 
ing, and is being mt by “the founders," by which ap- GUIDE BOOK, finest publication issued for |j 
pellation the printers of the entire country designate free distribution. Contains 100 mechanical 
the American Type Founders? Company, embracing the movements, Tels HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- : 
best-known and the oldest established concerns of a Í ENT, HOW AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR 
dozen cities. PROFIT, HOW TO SELL PATENTS, 

This Company is the originator of all the leading IPOINTS FOR INVENTORS, PERPETUAL 
type designs and has unequalled facilities for supply- I MOTION Etc. Patents secured through us § 
ing everything required in printing offices. It has lately advertised without charge in the PATENT 
issued very attract've specimen books, which cover the RECORD, SAMPLE COPY FREE. We also f 
widest range in ty^e faces in both plain and original send free our List of Inventions Wanted. 


designs. Among the new faces are the Jenson Con- 
densed. the Atb>tt, the Tiffany Text, Engravers’ Italic 
and Arlington Italiz. : A 

Additional specimen sheets are constant!- being is- 
sued from the office, corner of Rose and Duane streets, 
New York City, showing the new fares as soon as they 
are brought out for the public verdict, 


H 
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Registered Attys. Washington | D. C. Y 


Telephone 


L. J ONAS & CO. 4407 Cortlandt 


Theatre Ticket Office 
BOOKSELLERS 


Headquarters for out of town Papers of all cities 
Orders filled by mail ASTOR HOUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


WM. H.CLARK & CO. 


` Commission Merchants 


and Dealers in 


Oats, Hay, Straw, Feed, Grain, 
Flour, Excelsior, Stable 
Utensils, &c. 


5 FRONT ST.—22-24 MOORE ST. 


Telephone Call, 595 Broad NEW YORK 








Everything for Printing, 
Photo-Engraving, Stereo- 
typing and Electrotyping 








MOST COMPLETE SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD 











F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


82-84 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
310 DEARSORN STREET, CHICAGO 





HI SHOES FOR THE LAME 
Jg 


making both limbs appear the 
same. Can be worn in ready- 
mads Shoes, Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. 
WM. JOCHIMSEN 
300 W. 41st St,, S.W. Cor. 41st St. and Sth Ave. 


WATCH AND PIN FREE 


Qold plated finish, 16 or 18 size, 
merican movement inch t hick. 
eight complete only 3 oz. R ns 36 
hours with one winding. Hour, minute 
and second hand, Arabic dial, open 
e, engraved back. Every wateh 
tested, timed, regulated and guar. 
anteed by the makers. Send for 
20 pins to sell at lOcents each. 
Return the $2.00 and we will 
send you the 
watc ost- 
Ae paid. 8100 
Kä M reward to 
BRNE a ang one who 
dé l prove 
YY that we do 
y not cive thin 
watch for 
selling 20 
pins. 


DIAMOND WATCH CO, 


71 Bond Rt., ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


JULS 
MIN 
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WEBER GASOLINE ENGINES 


| di t most power at least expense and m form 
est adapted to small or large purrs rposes. 

thing fram the 2% horse Jr. to 300 Vines. E 1 

money earners, built to Jast, Staue: insafety. No 

Skilled engineer or license required. Any intelll- 

gent person can operate. Preferable to steam for 

many reasons. Catalog shows why. Write for it. 


WEBER GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
BOX 255, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 118 LIBERTY STREET. 





WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH ? 


THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly mul- 
ticopies anything written with pen and 
j| typewriter; also music, drawings, etc. 
One original gives 150 copies BLACK 
ink in 15 minutes. Avoids stencil, 





washing, delays and expensive sup- 
lies. Price, complete cap-size outfit, 
8.00. Durable for years. 


Sent on 5 days’ free trial without deposit. 
The A. Schapiro-graph Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bookbinding. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, University Place, cor. 10th 
st, N. Y. City.—Plain and Artistic, in all Va- 
rletles of Leather. 





School Booka. 


HINDS € NOBLE, 31-35 W. 15th St., N. Y. City— 
New and Second Hand School Books of All Pub- 
lishers at reduced prices. Translations. Teachers” 
e etc. Write for catalogue. "Telephone 6036- 

th. 





Mercantile Agencies. 


R. G. DUN & Co., Dun Building, 290 Broadway, 
New York. 


Collections. 


R. G. DUN & CO,, Dun Building, 290 Broadway, 
New York, 








Addressing. 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO,, Dun Build- 
ing, 290 Broadway, New York. 





TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS 


PAT E N T AND COPYRIGHTS. 


Advice Free. Send for New Book. 


EDGAR TATE & CO. 


Solicitors of United States and Foreign Patents 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Circular Free, Wonder- 
ful automatic teacher. 
l Five styles. $2 up. 
OMNIGRAPH CO. 
M A39Cortlandt St.. N.Y. 
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Guides — Magazines— Annuals 
Information U SEFUL, H ANDY All by Experts 


for travel and famous 


and home ILLUSTRATED, AUTHORITATIVE special writers 





















SUMMER TOURIST AND VACATION GUIDE 
Supplement Form, 4S8 Pages. 

“Where To Go," in its new dress. has had an 
unprecedented call from hundreds of thousands who 
could not get along without it. It is liberally 
illustrated, the whole being a graphic portrayal of 
scenes and incidents at hundreds of enchanting 
Summer resorts, It tells all about the great shore 
from Maine to the New Jersey Coast, carries one 
among the Adirondacks, Catskills and White Moun- 
tains, and affords glimpses of mountain streams, 

Free at the N. Y. American Information Bureaus, 
By mail send postage to Central Bureau, Broad- 
way, corner 37th st., New York. 


GUIDE TO THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


Pocket Size, 48 Pages. 

. Rip Van Wink:e's haunts and a -hundred other 
interesting spots so dear to Summer tourists are 
uncovered by Howard Hendricks, the author of this 
| little brochure, For 40 years has the author been 
identified with the Catskils. He knows every cra 
and nook, every lake and brook of that far-fame 
mountainous region. The guide is copiously illus- 
trated and makes one feel at home from the mo- .M 
ment he enters the gateway of this enchanting 
mountain range, i 

Fifteen cents at the N. Y. American Information 
Bureaus, By mail, 15 cents postage to Central 
Bureau, Broadway, corner 37th st.. New York, 


GUIDE TO THE ADIRONDACKS 


Pocket Size, 62 Pages, 

This is a guide that will teil briefly just where 
and how to get the utmost enjoyment of Nature's 
beauties and the sports for both angler and nimrod. 
Kenneth W. Goldthwaite, the author. who has also 
supplied scores of speaking pictures, passed nearly 
] all his life among the peaks, lakes and streams of 

the Adirondack Mountains and is qualifled to guide 
the hunter, fisherman or the lover of nature 
among the far-reaching wild and picturesque ‘‘Ad- 
dies." The guide is printed on heavy book paper 
and is beautifully illustrated, ‘ 

Fifteen cents at the N. Y. American Information 
Bureaus. By mail. 15 cents postage to Central 
Bureau, Broadway, corner 37th st., New York, 


` WEEKLY RENTING REGISTER 


Magazine Size—Interior Folder. 

This Renting Register makes its appearance every 
Tuesday. It is an invaluable guide to people in 
search of houses or places of business. It is a 
complete record and guide to vacancies in high- 
class and moderate-priced apartments, flats, un- 
furnished houses and business properties in all sec- 
tions of Greater New York. : 

Free at the N. Y. American Information Bureaus, 
By mail, send postage to Central Bureau, Broad- 
way. corner 37th st, New York, 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE—SEASON 1903-4 


Supplement Form, 28 Pages. 

. Besides scores of announcements of educational 
institutions in different parts of the country, there 
are about 40 highly interesting and instructive ar- 
ticles, touching the various branches of education. 
Both articles and announcements treat of art. sci- 
ence, literature, music, medicine, law, drama, 
languages and business cducation. Among the 
authors are: Mrs, John A. Logan, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Dorothy Dix, Jeanette M. Thurber, Presi- 
dent Nichoias Murray Butler. Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
Henri Pene Du Bois, Dr. Carleton Simon, 

Free at the N. Y American Information Bureaus, 

y mail. send postage to Central Bureau, Broad- 
way. corner 37th st., New York, 


VISITORS” GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY 
Pocket Size, 80 Pages, 


Thousands of visitors to New York every day use 
this guide in their sightseeing, which is rendered 
doubly interesting because of the terse descriptions 
accompanying each of the many pictures contained 
in the book, The guide fits the inside coat pocket. 
It is printed on heavy book paper and is profusely 
illustrated. The guide is divided into several sec- 
tions, enabling visitors to devote a day, or part of 
a day. to each section of the city. : 

Fifteen cents at the N. Y. American Information 
Bureaus, By mail, 15 cents postage to Central 
Bureau, Broadway, corner 37th st., New York. 


WINTER RESORT MAGAZINE 
Double Magazine Size—32 Pages. 


Everything one cares to learn about all the varied 
Winter resorts—on the Gulf Coast, Far West, and 
California, in Florida, in the West Indies, in the 
Carolina and Virginia Mountains and Mexico—is 
to be found in this guide. It telis of Winter 
cruises to the West Indies, to the Orient and to 
the Mediterranean, while highly illustrated articles 
describe in detail the many attractions and features 
at all the Winter Resorts, i 

Free at the N. Y. American Information Bureaus. 
By mail, send postage to Central Bureau, Broad- 
way, corner 37th st.. New York, 


GUIDE TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Pocket Size, 48 Pages. 


No one should dream of going abroad until he 
has visited the White Mountains. For more than 
200 years Mount Washington has been famous as 
the highest of the White Mountain range, The 
**Man of the Mountain” can nowhere in the world 
be duplicated. The notches, the flumes and the, 
picturesque lakes and streams are awe-inspiring and 
enchantive. M, J. De Viney. the author, tells ev- 
erything about the White Mountains in a sprightly 
and interesting way. The guide is beautifully illus- 
trated and is a real work of art. i 

Fifteen cents at the N. Y. American Information 
Bureaus. By mail, 15 cents postage to Central 
Bureau. Broadway, corner 37th st, New York. 


NEW JERSEY SEASHORE GUIDE 


Pocket Size, 48 Pazes. 

This new guide, written by Charles E. King, 
tells, in a breezy and delightful way, all there is 
to be seen from the Atlantic Highlands to Barnegat 
Bay. Not an interesting point or spot is left un- 
covered on the tourist's flight through Seabright, 
Long Branch, Deal, Allenhurst, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Avon-by-the-Sea, and beautiful Belmar. The 
guide is printed on heavy book paper, and is charm- 
ingly illustrated, 2 : 

Fifteen cents at the N. Y. American Information 
Bureau. By mail. 15 cents postage to Central 
Bureau, Broadway, corner 37th st., New York, 


MONTHLY REALTY RECORD MAGAZINE 
Jllustrated, 58 Pages, Magazine Size. 


The best and most complete publication of its 
kind. It is printed on heavy book paper and is fit 
for any library or office table. The magazine ap- 
pears the 10th of every month, is illustrated with 
portraits of noted real estate men and photographic 
reproductions of many houses that figure in the 
month's realty transactions. Several pages are de- 
voted to an epitomized review of the preceding 
month's market. . À 

Ten cents at the N. Y. American Information 
Bureaus. Subscription. $1 per year at Central 
Bureau, Broadway, corner 3Tth st.. New York. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Issued by 
New York American &Journal Information Bureaus 


Central Bureau : Broadway, Corner 37th Street, New York City 
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MADISON'S BUDGET. 
An Annual Book of Stage Comedy. 

| It contains bright, original Parodies, Monologues, 
Sketches, Opening Arts and Burlesques, Hebrew] 
land Tramp Specialties, Comic Poems, Toasts and 
[Epitaphs, besides hundreds of new Gags, Jokes and 
Stories, and practical hints for going on the stage. 
Eighty big pages. One dollar per copy, by mail, 
prepaid. Worth $100.00 to every professional or, 
amateur entertainer. Send all orders 
to the autho. 
and publisher. 


domes 6. Madison 
1404 Third Ave., 
New York. | 
































By long odds the brightest aid to 
vaudevillists is Madison's Budget. 
It is the source of nearly all the 
jokes and gags used on the vaude- 
ville etage.—New York Journal, 
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Mineralized Rubber Blankets 


For Printers aud Lithographers 
Best quality. Surface perfect. Used exclusively by 
N. Y. “AMERICAN” and all up-to-date printers and 
lithographers. Write for samples and prices. 


Mineralized Rubber Company, 
18 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


i 104 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
ISAAC H. FORD, ~ Telephone, 2440 R.-John. 
Contractor for Artesian Wells in any part of the 
country. pena dias made for Foundations. Test Bor- 
ings for Water, astern and Export Agent for Star 
` Daling Machine Co., simplest and best machine 
made. , 





Send for catalogue. 











; A Free BooX About B 
Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator until you 
read our book. Itis written by the man who knows 
M most about incubating—a man who devoted 22 years & 
ME totheproblem. It tells vital facts that you must know | 
ua to buy wisely—facts you would not think of. It tells 

WW these facts in an interesting way. Jtteils of Racine 
2 Incubators and Brooders, of course, but whether n 
EE buy ours or another, the facts are important. e B 
M man who writes the book madethe Racine Incubator. B 
When you learn what he knows you will want his B 
machine, we tbink. The book is free—write to-day 
for it. Warehouses at Buffalo, N. Y.; 8t. Paul, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo. Address 


a Racine Hatcher Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. B 
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n LAME PEOPLE. 
A Why wear an unsightly cork 
A sole or iron frame? The Perfec- pi 
A tion Extension Shoe makes both i 
A feet appearexactly alike. Made [Ji 
een on Approval. Shipped on trial. Bii 
E Booklet free. Call ór write. BN 






SL MON 


r 


Old Style. 








104 Worth Street, NEW YORK, Factory at NEWARK. N.J, 









| The Brightest 
3 Cheapest. c 


Gasoline 
Gas”Lighting System 


SAFETY GASLIGHT CO. 
70-74 La Salle Ave,, Chicago 










Park Avenue Hotel 


(PARK AVENUE) 


32d & 33d Streets, New York 


Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan 
400 rooms, with privilege of bath, $1 to $3 per day 
100 rooms, with Lrivate bath, $4 to »5 per day 


Entrance to Subway in front of Hotel 
Accessib.e to all Railroads, Ferries 
and lheatres. Two minutes from 
Grand Central Depot. 


REED & BARNETT, - = Proprietors 









The Hoffman House 


= Madison Square, New York ———— 











OCATED in the heart of the 
shopping, Theatre and Club 
districts; Modern and cemplete 


in every particular. :: :: : 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 








J. P. CADDAGAN, Manager 





A FEW COPIES OF THE 1905 EDITION 


OF THE 


American Almanac, Year-Book. Cyclopasdia and Atlas 


ARE STILL UNSOLD 


Those desiring to preserve complete sets for library or reference purposes 


should take advantage of this opportunity to secure copies of the 1903 annual 


before the edition is exhausted. 


e PRICE, 50 CENTS 


“Adv. —17 
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WHEN IN NEED OF 


Twentieth Century 
Machinery # .* 


For PRINTING, STEREO- 
TYPING, ELECTROTYP- | unorvpz saw 
ING or PHOTO-ENGRAVING iia 


IMPROVED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
With Front Delivery 


APPLY TO 


R. HOE © CO. 


504-520 GRAND STREET. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


ALSO 
192 Devonshire Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
143 Dearborn Street, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mansfield St., Borough Road 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


LINOTYPE GAS FURNACE 
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MINENT doctors have exam- 
ined. and approved my treat- 
ment for taking wrinkles, 

lines, smallpox pittings and other blemishes E ii 

from women's faces and for imparting a OTe edu A | 

complexion so fresh and fair that a woman Mam MAYS 

of sixty looks about half her age. ^i ys 

To ladies who cannot visit me I send my wonderful prepara- \\ 
tion, ELECTRICINE. It does marvels for faded, wrinkled faces. 

It brings back beauty where it seemed forever lost. 

I want every woman in America to know about ELECTRICINE, 
and also about the new magazine, “The Beautiful Woman,” issued 
by the Julia Mays Publishing Company, of which I am president. 
















M'JULIA 


To this end, I will send a bottle of E:ectricine, 
ordinary price $5.00, and a year's subscription to the 
magazine, price $1.00, on receipt of $2.00. 

“The Beautiful Woman" is devoted to all matters pertaining to 
health, beauty and the toilet. Each of its thirty-two departments 
! . is edited by a specialist and I com- 
tribute to every number a paper 
on the care of the skin. 'The magazine, 
as far as printing and illustration are 
concerned, ranks among high-art publi. 
cations. 


SEND (OG, FOR HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKLET 


| Madam Julia Mays 
240 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PP 
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LONG DISTANCE 








"PHONE 


JAMES L. NORRIS | 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Member of the Patent Law Association. 


Counsellor ín Patent Causes 


SOLICITOR OF 


American and Foreign Patents 









Erected in 1880. 





IN ACTIVE PRACTICE 
OVER THIRTY YEARS 


PATENTS 


a: ee be: Cor. of F and Fifth Streets, N.W., 
Norris Ens "finm E ASHINGTON, D. C. 











Information as to requirements and costs for securing Letters Patent on Inven- 
tions, Caveats, Trade-Marks, etc., etc., sent free in pamphlet on request, it naming 


some of my clients in every State. 


Letters Patent procured in the United States and Foreign Countries; Trade- 
Mark, Label, Caveat and Copyright protection secured. md 
Searches made and opinions given as to the validity and infringement of Letters 


Patent. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES 


National Bank of Washington, D. C. 

The Monoline Composing Co., Washington, D. 
C., and New York City. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York City. 

' The Bodley Wagon Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

The Star Incubator and Brooder Co,, 
Breok, N. J. 

The Cudahy Packing Co., S. Omaha, Neb. 

The Knickerbocker Co., Jackson. Mich. 

The Tasteless Quinine Co., Asheville, N. C, 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa. 

The White Mt. Freezer Co.. Nashua, N. H. 

The Carter Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

The Turner Machine Co., Danbury, Conn. 

Hardsocg Manufacturing Co.,Ottumwa, Iowa. 

What Cheer Drill and Miners’ Tool Co., What 
Cheer, Iowa. 

Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass, 

L. Boyers Sons, New York City. 

Metallic Cap a DUE Co., New York City. 

Cary Safe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Solumbia Onrriage Cœ, Hamilton, Ohio. 

‘Buckeye Iron. and Brass Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Keating el De and Machine Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Juckson & Sharp Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The Foster Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sencen Glass,€0., Morgantown, W. V. 

American Broom and Brush Co., Amsterdam, N. Y, 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 

Epworth Gas Light and Heating Co., Waterloo, la, 

Globe Ticket Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gray «€ Dudley Hardware Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Howell Davies Coal Co.. Louisville, Ky. 

Advance Thresher Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Burrough Bros; Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Peyton Chemical Works, San Francisco, Cal. 


Bound 


Central Glass Works, Wheeling, W. Va, 

Oakdale Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hon. John R. McLean, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stearn-Roger Manufacturing Co., Denver, Col. 
The Bryant Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Havana-American Co., New York City. 

Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co., Bound Brook, N. J, 
The Murray Co., Dallas, Tex, 

Anchor Supply Co., Evansville, Ind. 

The Aeolian Company, New York City. 

Anasarcin Chemical Co., Winchester, Tenn, 
Altany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., Albany, 


"E Y. 
Baltimore Badge & Novelty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
James S. Barron & Co., New York City. 
George W. Dunbars' Sons, New Orleans, La, 
Foley & Co., Chicago, IL 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa, 
J. A. Kelly € Bros., Clinton, Iowa. 
Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, N. 
Louisville Tin & Stove Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Miller Hubbard Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
Morgantown Foundry & Machine Co., Morgan- 
town, W. Va, 
The Piso Company., Warren, Pa. 
The Princess of Wales Co., New York City. 
Robert Portner Brewing Co., Alexandria, Va. 
Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Standard Oiled Clothing Co, New York City. 
Schwarz, Schiffer & Co., New York City 
H. V. £ H. W. Poor, Publishers of Poor's Man- 
ual of Railroads, New York City. 
The Gem City Stove Co., Quincy, IN. 
Lima Locomotive & Machine Co., Lima, Ohio, 


Y. 
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